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CRIMP  CUT 
LONG  BURNING  PIPE  AND 
CIGARETTE  TOBACCO 


Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


certainly  cuts  loose  tobacco  chcenncss  1  It  shinnies  up  to 
your  smokespirit  because  it  is  right  in  every  big  and  little 
way  a  smoker  ever  can  demand  I  And  you'll  prove  that 
first-water  information  lirst-crack-out-of-the-box! 


Want  anything  better  in  the  smokes  line  than  to  hammer 
away  on  a  joy  us  old  jimmy  pipe,  or  mokin's  cigarettes  with¬ 
out  a  sore  tongue  or  parched  throat  ?  We  tell  you  Prince 
Albert  puts  the  little  old  blue  sky  as  the  limit  because  it  is 
made  to  give  smokers  and  non-smokers  a  chunce  to  get  reset 
or  get-going! 


Coupons  or  premiums  have  never  been  permitted  ♦  -tt  into 
Prince  Albert’s  business!  We  prefer  to  put  tht  cost  into 
quality!  And  smokers  have  set  their  hand  and  ^eal  of  ap¬ 
proval  in  a  mighty  hearty  way  1  National  or  state  restrictions 
on  premiums  or  coupons  can  in  no  way  affect  Prince  Albert’s 
sales  I 

Nail  that  fact  down  tight!  Then,  beat  it  hard  for  a  flock  of 
the  national  joy  smoke  and  do  your  worst  testing  out  every 
word  we,  or  any  tobacco  enthusiast,  hands  you  about  Prince 
Albert,  jimmy  pipe  or  makin’s  cigarettes! 

Take  Prince  Albert’s  flavor  and  fragrance  and  coolness  one- 
two- three  or  play  the  combination (..preeze  'wn'bH  into  your 
system,  light!.  N qtft  jiojv  lh*y  pfcttnjto'  yoilr  -sifipkeappetite, 
then  blaze  away 'like  a  blast  furnace  to  prove  out  the  world's 
verdict  on  Prince  Albert's  freedom  from  bite  and  parch  1 

And,  you'll  realize  that  Prince  Albert’s  bitelessness  is  due  to  a 
patented  process  owned  exclusively  by  us  which  cufs  out  bite 
and  parch  and  lets  you  land  on  a  P.  A.  smoke  every  time  the 
idea  hits  you— without  any  come-back  but  the  keenest  desire 
to  go-to-it-quick,  again  I 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY.  Win»ton-Salem,  N.  C. 


Realize  right  off  the 
trigger  that  P.  A.  is 
sold  on  its  quality. 
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Anchor  on  your  own  peaceful  piazza  some  of  this  tobacco 
joy  smokers  all  over  the  world  are  cashing-in  on  I  Hop  the 
old  fence  that  keeps  you  out  of  the  pipe  and  makin’s  pleasure- 
pasture!  Come-on — for  there's  a  pew-for-you  right  on  the 
front  row  of  the  P.  A.  jimmy  pipe  chorus  1 


Farm  Work,  Also,  Proves 
Hyatt  Dependability 


The  modern  farm  is  a  machine-equipped  factory. 

The  tractor,  the  motor  truck,  the  automobile  and 
farm  machinery  in  general  —  never  suffering  from  the 
summer  heat,  never  tiring,  and  always  ready  to  serve 
—  nowadays  form  the  equipment  upon  which  the 
farmer  depends  for  maximum  crops  and  profits. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  make  such  machinery 
more  dependable. 

And  the  value  of  these  machines  to  the  farmer  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  their  dependability. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  save  power,  reduce  friction, 
and  are  the  best  assurance  of  that  care-free,  depend¬ 
able  bearing  service  that  the  farmer  must  have. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  are  used  almost  universally 
in  tractors,  automobiles  and  motor  trucks.  Because  of 
their  performance  in  these  machines,  the  demand  for 
them  in  all  farm  machinery  is  growing  with  remark¬ 
able  rapidity. 

Make  *ure  that  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing*  are  a  Part  ol  Your 
Automobile.  Motor  Truck, 

Tractor  and  all  other  Machin¬ 
ery  in  which  bearing*  are  used 
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<7 he  INTERBOROUGH  RAPID  TRANSIT  and  the  ROYAL 


The  Royal  is  identified  with  big  business  organiza¬ 
tions  everywhere.  It  has  demonstrated  its  superiority 
under  the  most  exacting  conditions. 

The  Royal  has  fewer  parts,  a  lighter  touch,  and  a 
simpler,  more  direct  action.  Hence  it  does  more 
better  work,  and  has  longer  life. 

The  best  way  to  be  convinced  of  Royal  superiority 
is  to  phone  or  write  the  nearest  agency  for  a 
demonstration. 


New  York’s  subway  and  elevated  lines  constitute  the 
greatest  street  railway  system  in  the  world. 

They  are  the  arteries  of  the  metropolis  along  which 
pulse  the  ceaseless  comings  and  goings  of  New 
York's  five  million  inhabitants. 

They  are  operated  by  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company.  The  Interborough’s  correspondence  and 
complicated  tabulations  and  records  are  typed  on 
ROYAL  STANDARD  TYPEWRITERS. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  364  Broadway,  New  York 

"  Compare  the  Work " 
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"Railroad  ticket!  Maid  the  baggageman  patientlg.  I  began  to  feet  in  rartouB  pockctB 


BY  JULIAN  STREET— I:  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  THE  SOUTH 


TIAD  my  companion  and  I  ILLUSTRATED  BY  WALLACE  MORGAN  »•  «  Ih.  station  for  Uni 

1 A  never  crossed  the  continent  farewells.  and  hud,  further- 


together,  had  we  never  gone 

"abroad  at  home."  I  might  have  curled  my  impatience  at  the  beginning  of  our 
MCOnd  voyuge  of  discovery.  Hut  from  the  time  we  returned  from  our  first 
journey,  nfter  having  spent  some  month*  in  trying,  a*  some  one  put  it.  to 
"discover  America."  I  felt  the  gnawings  of  excited  appetite.  The  vast  sweep 
of  the  country  continually  suggested  to  me  some  great  delectable  repast: 
n  banquet  spread  for  a  hundred  million  guests;  and  having  discovered  myself 
unable,  in  the  time  first  allotted,  to  devour  more  than  part  of  it— a  strip  across 
the  table,  as  it  were,  stretching  from  New  York  on  one  side  to  San  Francisco 
on  the  other— I  have  hungered  impatiently  for  more.  Indeed,  to  be  quite 
honest,  I  should  like  to  try  to  eat  it  all. 

Month*  before  our  actual  departure  for  the  South  the  day  for  leaving  was 
appointed;  days  before  we  fixed  upon  our  train;  hour*  before  I  bought  my 
ticket.  Anil  then,  when  my  trunk*  hud  left  the  house,  when  my  taxicab  was 
ordered  and  my  faithful  battered  suit  case  stood  packed  to  bulging  in  the  hall, 
my  companion,  the  Illustrator,  telephoned  to  say  that  certain  drawing*  he 
had  hoped  to  finish  would  not  be  done  for  hours,  that  he  would  be  unable  to  go 
with  me  that  afternoon,  us  planned,  but  must  wait  until  the  midnight  train. 

Had  the  first  leap  been  a  long  one.  I  should  have  waited  for  him.  but  the 
distance  from  New  York  to  the  other  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line  i*  short, 
and  1  knew  that  he  would  join  me  on  the  threshold  of  the  South  next  morn¬ 
ing,  Therefore  I  told  him  I  would  leave  that  afternoon  as  originally  proposed, 
and  gave  him.  in  excuse,  every  reason  I  could  think  of.  save  the  real  one: 
namely,  my  impatience.  I  told  him  that  1  wished  to  make  the  initial  trip 
by  day  to  avoid  the  discomforts  of  the  sleeping  car;  that  I  had  engaged  hotel 
accommodations  for  the  night  by  wire;  that  friends  were  coming  down  to  see 
mp  off.  Nor  were  these  arguments  without  truth.  I  believe  in  telling  the  truth. 
The  truth  is  good  enough  for  anyone  at  any  time — except,  perhaps,  wher  'here 
is  a  point  to  be  carried,  and  even  then  some  vestige  of  it  should,  if  convenient 
bo  preserved.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  quite  true  that  I  prefer  the  con  ersa- 
lion  of  my  fellow  travelers,  dull  though  it  may  be.  to  the  stertorous  -  Jnd- 
tboy  make  by  night;  so.  too.  if  1  had  not  telegraphed  for  rooms.  was 
merely  because  I  had  forgotten  to— and  that  I  remedied  immediately;  ile 

to  the  statement  that  friends  were  to  see  me  off.  that  was  ab-o  utrfy 
and  literally  accurate.  Friends  had.  indeed,  signified  their  purpose  to  meet 


more,  remurkrd  upon  the  very 
slight  show  of  enthusiasm  with  which  I  heard  the  news. 

The  fact  is.  I  do  not  like  to  be  seen  off.  Least  of  all,  do  I  like  to  be  seen 
off  by  those  who  are  dear  to  me.  If  the  thing  must  be  done,  I  prefer  it  to 
be  done  by  strangers — committees  from  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  like, 
who  have  no  interest  in  me  save  the  hope  that  I  will  live  to  write  agreeably 
of  their  city— of  the  civic  center,  the  fertiliser  work*,  and  the  charming  new 
abattoir.  Seeing  me  off  for  the  most  practical  of  reasons,  such  gentlemen  are 
invariably  efficient.  They  provide  an  equipage,  and  there  have  even  been  times 
when,  in  the  final  hurried  moments,  they  have  helped  me  to  jum  the  last  things 
into  my  trunk*  and  bag*.  One  of  them  politely  take*  my  suit  case,  another 
kindly  check*  my  trunk*,  and  all  in  order  that  a  third,  who  is  usually  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  may  regale  me  with  inspiring  statistics 
concerning  the  population  of  *‘our  city."  the  seating  capacity  of  the  auditorium, 
the  number  of  hank*,  the  amount  of  their  clearing*,  and  the  quantity  of  Ml 
buckle*  annually  manufactured.  When  the  train  i*  ready  we  exchange  polite 
express  Kins  of  regret  at  parting:  expressions  reminiscent  of  those  little  speeches 
(“a  few  well-chosen  words")  which  the  King  of  England  and  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  u««d  to  make  at  parting  in  the  old  days  before  they  found  each 
other  out  and  began  dropping  high  explosives  on  each  other’s  roof*. 

Such  a  committee,  feeling  no  emotion  (except  perhaps  relief)  nt  seeing 
me  depart,  may  be  useful.  Not  so  with  friends  and  loved  ones.  Useful  as 
they  may  be  in  the  great  crises  of  life,  they  are  but  disturbing  elements 
in  the  small  ones.  Those  who  would  die  for  u*  seldom  check  our  trunks. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  either  of  the  two  delightful  creatures 
who  came  to  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal  to  hid  me  good-hy  would  die  for  me. 
That  one  has  lived  for  me  and  that  both  attempt  to  regulate  my  conduct  is 
it.  re  than  enough.  Hardly  had  I  alighted  from  my  taxicab,  hardly  had  the 
redcap  seized  my  suit  case.  when,  with  sweet  smile*  and  a  twinkling  of  daintily 
shod  feet,  they  came.  Fancy  their  having  arrived  ahead  of  me!  Fancy  their 
having  come,  like  a  pair  of  angels  through  the  rain  to  sec  me  off!  Enough  to 
turn  a  man’-  head!  It  did  turn  mine;  and  I  noticed  that,  as  they  approached. 
:>.e  V  ead-  of  other  men  were  turning  too. 

'  «ter*d  to  befuddlement.  I  greeted  them  and  started  with  them  auto- 
m  it  c aRy  in  the  direction  of  the  concx>ur%e  .-forgetting  entirely  the  driver 


oar  pace.  "that  you  prided  yourself  on  always 
having  time  to  spare?" 

"Usually  I  do."  I  answered,  "but  in  thin  case—" 

"What  car?"  the  porter  interrupted  tactfully. 

Again  I  felt  for  my  tickets.  This  time  they  were 
in  my  change  pocket.  I  can’t  imagine  how  I  came 
to  put  them  there. 

“But  in  this  case — what!”  The  violet  eyes 
looked  threatening  as  their  owner  put  the  question. 


of  my  taxicab,  who,  however,  took  in  the  situation 
and  set  up  a  great  shout — whereat  1  returned  hastily 
ami  overpaid  him. 

This  accomplished.  I  rejoined  my  companions  and, 
with  a  radiurit  dark-haired  girl  at  one  elbow  and 
n  blond.  c.|uully  delectable,  at  the  other,  moved 
across  the  concourse. 

How  gay  they  were  as  we  strolled  along!  How 
uniusing  were  their  prophecies  of  adventures  destined 


m  m  ^  + 
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Thr  company  llnrd  up  before  Ihr  loolllghln:  Ihr  mark  prrnldrnl  marking  ml  Ihr  rrnlrr.  I  hr  half-clad  girl  poring.  I  hr  pink  young  lady  dangling  a  ho  tv  . .  . 


to  befall  me  In  the  South.  Small  wonder  that  I  took 
no  thought  of  whither  I  was  going. 

presently,  having  reached  the  wall  at  the  other 
side  of  the  great  vaulted  chamber,  wr  Mopped. 

"Which  train.  l-.ss?"  asked  the  porter  who  had 
meekly  followed. 

Train?  I  had  forgotten  about  trains.  The  men. 
tion  of  the  subject  distracted  my  attention  for 
the  moment  from  the  /-orr/rien,  stirred  my  drugged 
sens*'  of  duty,  and  reminded  me  that  I  had  trunks 
to  check. 

My  suggestion  that  I  leave  them  briefly  for  this 
purpose  was  lightly  brushed  aside 

"Oh.  no!"  they  cried.  "We  shall  go  with  you." 

I  gave  in  ut  once—  one  always  does  with  them  and 
inquired  of  the  |>ortcr  the  location  of  the  baggage 
room.  He  looked  somewhat  fatigued  as  he  replied! 

"It's  away  hack  there  where  we  come  from.  I»~v" 

It  was  a  long  walk;  in  a  garden,  with  no  train  to 
catch,  it  would  have  been  delightful. 

“Cot  your  tickets?"  suggested  the  porter  as  we 
passed  the  low  of  grilled  windows.  He  had  evidently 
concluded  thut  I  was  Irresponsible. 

As  I  had  them,  we  continued  on  our  way.  and 
presently  achieved  the  baggage  room,  where  they 
stood  talking  and  laughing,  telling  me  of  the 
morning's  shopping  expedition— hat-hunting,  they 
called  it— in  the  rain.  I  fancy  that  we  might  have 
been  there  yet  had  not  a  baggageman,  perhaps 
divining  that  I  hud  become  a  little  bit  distrait  and 
thut  I  had  business  to  transact,  rapped  smartly  on 
the  iron  counter  with  his  punch  and  demanded : 

"Baggage  checked?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  startled.  Turning— not  with- 
out  reluctance.  I  must  admit — from  a  pair  of  violet 
eyes  and  a  puir  of  the  most  mysterious  gray.  I 
begun  to  fumble  in  my  pockets  for  the  claim  checks. 

"How  long  -hall  you  stay  in  Baltimore?"  asked 
the  girl  with  the  gray  eyes. 

"Yes.  indeed!"  I  answered  politely,  still  searching 
for  the  checks. 

"That  doesn’t  make  sense,"  remarked  the  blue-eyed 
girl  as  I  found  the  checks  and  handed  them  to  the 
baggageman.  “She  asked  how  long  you'd  stay  in 
Baltimore,  and  you  said:  “Yes.  indeed.”' 

"I  meant  to  say  about  a  week.” 

"Oh.  I  don't  believe  a  week  will  be  enough."  said 
Gray-eye*. 

"We  can’t  stay  longer,"  I  -Via red.  “We  must 


"Railroad  ticket!"  said  the  Uggagrman  with  ex¬ 
aggerated  patience. 

I  began  again  to  feel  in  various  pocket*. 

“She  says."  continued  Gray-eyes,  "that  »hc  never 
met  more  charming  people  or  had  better  things  to 
eat.  She  loves  the  Southern  accent  too." 

I  don't  know  how  the  ticket*  got  into  my  upper 
right  vest  pocket.  I  never  carry  ticket*  there;  but 
that  is  where  I  found  them. 

"Do  you  like  it?"  asked  the  other  girl  of  me. 

"Like  what?" 

"Why.  the  Southern  accent!" 

"Any  valuation?"  the  t-aggarvman  demanded. 

"Ye*."  I  answered  them  Iwth  at  once. 

"Oh,  you  do cried  Violet -eye*,  incredulously. 

“Why.  ye*;  I  think  “ 

“Put  down  the  amount  ami  *<gn  here."  the  bag¬ 
gageman  directed,  pushing  a  slip  toward  me  and 
placing  a  pencil  in  my  hand. 

I  obeyed.  The  baggageman  took  the  slip  and  went 
off  to  a  little  desk.  I  judged  that  he  had  fin  Idled 
with  me  for  the  moment. 

"But  don't  you  think."  my  fair  inquisitor  ron- 
linued.  “that  the  Southern  girls  pile  on  the  accent 
awfully,  because  they  know  it  pleases  men?" 

“Perhaps."  I  said.  “But  then,  what  better  reason 
could  they  have  for  doing  so?" 

"Listen  to  that!"  she  cried  to  her  companion. 
“Did  you  ever  hear  such  egotism?" 

“He's  nothing  but  a  man."  said  Gray-eyes  scorn¬ 
fully.  “I  wouldn't  be  a  man  for—" 

"A  dollar  and  eighty-five  rent*."  declared  the 

I  paid  him. 

“I  wouldn't  be  a  man  for  anything!"  my  fair 
friend  finished  as  we  started  to  move  off. 

“I  wouldn't  have  you  one."  I  told  her.  opening 
the  concourse  door.  "I  like  you  better  as—" 

-Hmyr  shouted  the  baggageman.  "You  forgot 
your  ticket  and  your  checks!" 

I  relumed,  took  them,  and  put  them  in  my  pocket. 
Again  we  proceeded  upon  our  way.  I  was  glad  to 
leave  the  baggageman. 

This  time  the  porter  meant  to  take  no  chances. 

"What  train,  boss?"  he  asked. 

“The  Congressional  Limited." 

"You  got  jus’  four  minute*-" 

"Goodness!"  erred  Crayvryr*.  "Hurry  up!" 

"I  thought  “  -aid  Violet -eye*  as  wr  accelerated 


"Seat  seven,  car  three,"  I  told  tile  porter  firmly 
n*  we  approached  the  gate.  Then,  turning  to  my 
dangerous  and  lovely  rru**-exumlncr :  “In  thl*  cn*> 

I  am  unfortunate,  for  there  is  barely  time  to  say 
good-by." 

There  are  "ever* I  reasons  why  I  don’t  believe  In 
railway  station  kis-<-s.  Klssr*  given  in  public  ore 
at  l*»t  but  skimpy  little  thing-,  suggesting  the  swift 
peck  of  a  robin  at  a  peach.  wl\rrea*  it  is  truer  of 
kissing  than  of  many  other  form*  of  industry  Hint 
what  in  worth  doing  at  all  Is  worth  doing  well.  Vet 
I  knew  that  one  of  these  enchantresses  expected  to 
lie  ki-sed,  and  that  the  other  very  definitely  didn't 
Therefore  I  kissed  them  Isith. 

Then  I  Ultcd  toward  the  goto. 

"Ticket-!"  demanded  the  gatemun,  stopping  me. 

At  lu-t  I  found  them  in  the  inside  pocket  of  my 
overcoat.  I’m  sure  I  don't  know  how  they  got  there. 
I  never  carry  tickets  in  that  pocket. 

Thr  Train  of  Trains 


AMONG  the  railway  train-  of  the  world  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Limited  stands,  so  far  a*  I  know, 
without  parallel.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  possesses 
more  style  than  certain  other  trains-  for  there  is 
u  point  past  which  it  i*  impossible  to  go  in  the  per¬ 
fection  of  equipment.  I  am  thinking  of  the  people 
who  travel  by  this  train  and  of  the  reason*  why 
they  are  probably  more  interesting,  on  the  whole, 
than  those  who  travel  by  any  other. 

All  countries  have  cupitals,  and  ut!  capitals  may. 
I  suppose.  Ik-  rear  bed  by  rail,  but  the  United  States 
is  unlike  most  other  great  countries  in  Unit  it*  capi¬ 
tal  and  it*  metropolis  are  not  the  same,  and  the 
Congressional  Limited  is  unlike  moat  other  great 
trains  in  that  it  is  the  leading  one  between  the 
capital  and  the  metropolis.  This  give*  it  a  peculiar 
clientele.  It  is  used  by  presidents,  member*  of  the 
cabinet,  ambassador*,  senators,  representative*,  and 
also  by  those  who  desire  to  occupy  these  offices,  or 
other*  under  the  Government.  It  is  aim  used  by 
those  who  wish  to  see  official*  of  the  Government 
about  all  sorts  of  things;  by  those  who  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Court;  and  by 
admiral*  who  are  culled  upon  to  reassure  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affair*  upon  the  subject  of  the 
inadequacy  of  he  navy.  It  is  used  by  persons  who 
are  in  office  and  out  of  office;  by  person*  who  wish 
to  sell  things  to  the  Government,  buy  thing*  from 
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the  Government,  nr  even  hny  or  pell  the  Government 
itself.  And,  of  course.  it  is  u-ed  by  those  mysteri¬ 
ous  brine*  whose  only  visible  means  of  support  are 
chairs  in  the  lobbies  of  Washington  hotels,  where 
they  sit  by  the  hour  doing  absolutely  nothing,  yet 
doing  it  with  such  ponderuu*  statesmanlike  solem¬ 
nity  that  the  act  of  doing  nothing  seems,  a*  one 
look*  at  them,  to  acquire  n  strange  dignity,  impor¬ 
tance,  and  significance.  These  gentlemen  are  fre- 
nuently  plump,  and  they  run  in  a  general  way  to 
broad-brimmed  soft  felt  hats,  usually  of  black,  and 
to  frock  coats  made  of  broadcloth.  Also,  they  wear 
white  waistcoats  and  large  watch  chains.  I  suppose 
thnt  among  them  many  are  lobbyists,  although  the 
one  lobbyist  I  ever  met  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  lobby¬ 
ist  was  not  costumed  as  are  these  men.  He  looked  like 
n  bartender  all  dressed  up.  or  a  detective  stationed 
to  watch  the  presents  ut  a  fashionable  wedding  re¬ 
ception.  I  never  saw  a  man  whose  clothing,  though 
obviously  made  for  him  by  a  good  tailor,  persisted 
so  aggressively  in  looking  as  though  it  had  been 
made  for  some  one  else.  It  fittest  him,  but  he  did 
not  tit  it.  There  was  no  gap  between  his  linen  col¬ 
lar  and  his  coat;  the  gap  was  between  the  man 
himself  and  the  paraphernalia  of  gentility.  Many 
good  men  appear  awkward  in  their  evening  dress; 
this  man,  however,  was  not  merely  awkward  in  it : 
he  was  obnoxious.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  who, 
when  you  looked  nt  him,  you  knew  had  been  sly  and 
treacherous  as  u  hoy.  As  he  had  grown  older  his 
character  had  "set,”  but  he  had  learned  to  veil  it 
aomewhut  under  a  curtain  of  false  and  noisy  genial¬ 
ity  the  woof  of  which  waa  made  of  vulgar  stones, 
much  loud  laughter,  and  frequent  slaps  upon  the 
hacks  of  those  about  him.  and  the  warp  of  "wine"- 
menning  champagne— which  he  "set  up”  with  dis¬ 
gusting  liberality.  Thia  man  was  a  user  of  the 
Congressional  Limited.  Unle-»  he  has  died  of 
Bright's  disease  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  he  prob¬ 
ably  uses  it  still. 

The  Vnhappu  Predicament  of  Newark 

AS  the  train  began  to  move  !  looked  at  my  watch 
and,  discovering  it  to  be  three  minutes  fast,  set 
it  right.  That  is  the  sort  of  train  the  Congressional 
Limited  is.  A  moment  later  we  were  roaring  through 
the  blackness  of  the  Hudson  River  tunnel. 

There  is  something  fine  in  the  abruptness  of  the 
escape  from  New  York  City  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  From  the  time  you  enter  the  station  you 
are  as  good  as  gone.  Theie  Is  no  progress  between 
the  city's  tenements,  with  untidy  bedding  airing  in 
some  windows  and  fat  old  slatterns  leaning  out  from 
others  to  survey  the  sordidness  and  squalor  of  the 
streets  below,  A  swift  plunge  into  darkness,  some 
thundering  moments,  and  your  train  glides  nut  upon 
the  wide  wastes  of  the  New  Jersey  meadows.  The 
city  is  gone.  You  are  even  in  another  State.  Far. 
far  behind,  bathed  in  glimmering  ha«e  which  give* 
them  the  appearance  ot  palaces  in  a  mirage,  you 
may  «ee  the  tops  of  New  York's  towering  sky 
•ernpars,  dwarfed  yet  beautified  by  distance.  Out¬ 
side  the  wide  car  window  the  advertising  sign¬ 
board*  pass  to  the  rein  in  steady  parade,  shrieking 
in  strong  color  of  whiskies,  tobacco*,  pills,  chewing 
gums,  cough  drops.  Hours,  hams,  hotels,  soaps,  socks, 
and  shows.  The  tracks  now  lead  along  the  top  of  an 
embankment,  and  this  brings  them  presently,  at  some 
slight  elevation,  into  the  agreeable  city  of  Newark. 

It  is  the 


Newark  is  no  trifling  city. 


metropolis 


of  ila  State  and  ha*  a  p_-ipul.it  on 
greater  than  New  Orleans,  Stock¬ 
holm.  Washington.  Lo*  Angeles. 

Edinburgh.  Havana.  Antwerp, 
or  Dublin.  Add  to  Newark  the 
population  of  the  little  eily  of 
Bayonne.  N.  J,  and  Newark 
would  follow  San  Francisco  on 
the  population  list  of  cities  in 
the  United  States;  or  give 
Newark  the  population  of  Pater¬ 
son.  N.  J.,  in  addition  to  her 
own,  and  you  would  place  her  be¬ 
tween  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these 
things  can  be  done  or  should  be 
done.  Bayonne  and  Paterson  are 
not  adjacent  to  Newark,  and  there 
is  no  more  chance  for  Newark  to 
annex  them  than  for  her  to  annex, 
say.  Johnstown.  Pa.,  or  Omaha. 

Neb.— two  other  cities  which 
would  serve  my  purpose  quite  as 
well. 

And  what  is  my  purpose?  I 
may  as  well  admit  that  it  is  the 
aggrandisement  of  Newark.  And 
why?  Do  I  attempt  to  shed  glory 
upon  Newark  because  I  have 
friend*  there  whom  I  wish  to 
please?  Not  at  all.  Newark  is 
the  only  one  among  the  6r*t 
thirty-seven  cities  in  the  country 
in  which,  actually.  I  do  not  know 
one  person.  In  the  first  thirteen 
cities  I  have  acquaintances.  Then 
comes  Newark  — the  fourteenth. 

After  Newark  I  can  go  on 
through  the  population  list  and 
think  of  tome  one  whom  I  know 
in  every  city  down  to  Scranton. 

Pa.,  which  is  the  thirty-eighth. 

But  hold !  I  used  to  know  a  g»rl 
who  came  from  Scranton.  She 
was  an  actress  with  deep  dimple* 

and  wide,  wondering  eye*.  At  least  they  looked 
like  wondering  eye*— which,  by  the  may.  is  not  the 
'■me  thing  at  all.  It  wa.  long  ago  that  I  knew  her. 
I  havr  not  heard  of  her  in  years.  Who  knows  but 
«he  is  hack  in  Scranton  now? 

But  I  digress.  I  set  out  to  explain  why  I  chose 
te  juggle  with  population  firure*  for  the  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  Newark,  a  city  in  which  I  have  no  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  which  I  have  only  seen  from  trains  and 
motor  cars.  In  passing. 

The  reason  is  simple.  I  am  sorry  for  Newark. 
A  great  municipality,  she  is  nevertheless  complete  y 
overshadowed  by  the  world's  metropolis,  a  few  mile* 
distant.  It  is  a  curious  situation.  Proximity  to  New 
York  is  at  once  the  blessing  and  the  cur«e  of  this 
New  Jersey  city,  for  though  Newark  has  doubtless 
drawn  strength  from  her  great  neighbor,  she  is  not 
content  to  dwell  forever  in  that  neighbor'-  *hadc. 
In  this  she  is  like  the  grown-up  younger  sister  of 
a  famous  belle;  there  ia  glory  In  it.  but  there  is  also 
pain:  the  pain  which  comes  of  taking  a  perpetual 
second  place. 

Newark  feels  this.  Lately  she  has  attempted  to 
assert  herself,  to  attract  attention  to  herself  and  give 
herself  due  entity  among  the  cities.  She  ha*  been 


fa 


enjoy  the  nigsfr rlinii  streets  of  a  *lrnngc  dig? 


holding  festivals.  A  f<  w  months  since,  for  example, 
there  wss  s  pageant.  I  saw  pictures  of  it;  they 
lo«kid  like  pictures  of  any  one  of  the  pageants  which 
lately  have  covered  the  country  like  n  rash — girls  in 
Greek  costume  prancing  over  lawns.  But  thnt  is 
neither  here  nor  there. 

The  point  i«  that,  though  Newark’s  pageant  was 
probably  as  meritorious  a*  any  of  the  rest,  I  doubt 
that  it  secured  for  Newark  us  much  advertisement 
as  other  pageants  have  secured  for  other  cities, 
It  was  too  near  New  York.  Competition  was  too 
strong.  For  how  could  any  temporary  pageant  he 
contrived  to  equal  the  perpetual  pageant  of  Fifth 
Avenue  in  the  afternoon,  or  of  Broadway  by  night? 
And  where  i*  there  scenery  like  the  sky  line  of  New 
York  as  it  may  he  observed  from  Newark,  or  a  little 
ea*t  of  there? 

The  thing  is  not  fair.  Consider  this:  A  man  will 
go  from  hi<  home  m  any  city  you  please  to,  let  us 
•my.  Grand  Rapids.  While  attending  to  his  bust- 
ne-s  in  Grand  Rapid)  he  will  stop  at  the  hotel  there, 
and  when  his  busine**  is  done  he  will  take  the  train 
for  home.  But  though  Grand  Rapids  ts  a  city  much 
smaller  thnn  Newark,  Will  n  man  go  to  Newark  on 
business  and  carry  out  n  similar  program?  Will  he 
stop  > n  a  hotel  in  Newark?  I  don't  think 
so.  If  I  found  a  friend  of  mine  doing 
such  a  thing.  I  should  view  him  with 
suspicion  anti  -hnuid  not  expect  him  to  be 
registered  under  his  true  name.  No,  I 
fancy  that  the  man  who  visits  Newark 
on  business  goes  to  New  York  at  night 
and  returns  to  resume  businet-  in  New¬ 
ark  in  the  morning,  or  the  afternoon,  or 
whenever  lie  gets  over  his  headache. 

Or,  if.  granting  tor  the  *akt  •>!  liberal¬ 
ity  land  also  to  prevent  howl*  of  protest 
from  Newark  hotel  keepers)  that  the 
man  dots  »l»p  in  u  Newark  hotel  while 
doing  business  in  that  city,  i»  it  con¬ 
ceivable  that,  when  hi*  business  is  en¬ 
tirely  completed,  he  will  take  the  train 
direct  from  Newark  to  his  home? 

Not  if  hi*  wife  is  with  him?  .  .  .  And 
much  less  if  the  scoundrel  has  selfishly 
persuaded  her  to  stay  at  home! 

You  will  understand,  then,  thnt  it  is 
l>ecau*c  of  my  sympathy  for  Newark, 
chafing  under  these  conditions,  that  I 
have  paused  on  my  way  south  to  enlarge 
upon  her  population,  her  venerable  age 
( 2?>0  year*!,  hei  pleasant  appearance 
(excepting  near  the  railroads),  and  her 
extensive  business  (for  information  re¬ 
garding  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  Stn- 
1 1 stick!  Summary  issued  by  the  Newark 
Board  of  Trade). 

Nor.  speaking  of  statistics,  can  I  re¬ 
frain  from  adding  that  substantial  build¬ 
ing*  now  raise  their  corniced  head*  in 
Newark  where  once  were  waving  firM*  of 


con..  Also  that.  (Com  finite*/  -nr  ;» a 
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EAGLE  SHANNON,  THE  DEVIL 


AND  THE  HINDMOST 

BY  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 


“Uncle*.!  My. 
but  you  huve  in¬ 
sight!  So  huve  I. 
I  discovered  that 
all  by  my  I  i  t  t  1  e 
self.  I  am  useless.  I'm 
not  even  a  broker.  And 
bring  a  broker  is  so  aim* 
pie,  with  all  due  respect 
to  my  father.  All  you  have  to  do  i»  to  buy  shares  und 
wiry,  and  you  look  so  sun-npened!  Your  eyes  arc  sell  them  for  more.  It’s  something  like  that.  I  know 
brown  and  large  like  a  priceless  topaz  in  some  Fifth  it’s  easy  because  all  the  fellows  who  come  from  college 
Avenue  jeweler’s  window.  And  you  know  that  funny,  completely  vaccinated  against  knowing  anything  lie- 
awful.  and  adorable  calm  that  hangs  over  a  desert  come  brokers.  Then  they  take  all  the  money  away  f rom 

just  before  sunrise  and  make*  you  think  back  and  ministers  and  university  professors  and  learned  men 

back  thousands  of  years.  Well.  that’s  in  your  face."  who  graduated  in  the  same  class.  My  dud  thinks  I 

don’t  know  how  to  do  it.  But  some  day — “ 

Y^AGLF.  laughed.  "They  made  a  mistake  not  call-  He  stopped  suddenly. 

^  ing  you  Keats  or  Byron  or  Swinburne,’’ she  said.  From  the  library  there  came  the  sound  of  a 

touching  the  edge  of  her  coffee  cup  with  a  slim  finger.  woman’s  sobs. 

"You  forget  that  I  am  also  rich."  Eagle  Shannon  sat  up  and  listened.  She  heard 

“By  George.  I  did  forget!"  exclaimed  Wright,  a  youthful,  appealing  voice. 

•  When  I  was  twenty-one.  two  years  ago.  I  thought  "No!  Absolutely  no!"  The  elder  Wright’s  sharp, 
the  million  dollars  I  got  from  Grandpa  Bollrs  wa-  steel  trap  tone  carried  cleurly  into  the  breakfast 
quite  a  number  of  dollars.  But  you!  How  much  of  room  where  his  coffee,  left  when  the  maid  had  whis- 

the  State  of  Texas  do  you  own?  And  herds  of  cattle  prrrd  the  news  of  his  early  morning  visitor,  nt ill 

running  loose  all  over  the  grass  like  schools  of  grew  cold,  waiting  his  return. 

mackerel.  All  your  own.  And  still  I  forswear  mak-  "I  say  no!"  he  exclaimed  again.  "If  I've  wronged 
ing  love  to  you!"  you.  B"  «o  the  law  and  it  will  give  redress.  If 

•  Thank  you.  Shelley,"  replied  Eagle.  "Your  you  insist  on  slaying  now.  I  must  leave  you.  It  Is 
mother  was  so  good  to  ask  me  to  come  for  a  visit  final." 

when  I  couldn't  stand  the  finishing  school  any  longer.  Shelley  Wright  looked  up  at  Eagle  Shannon  nnd 
Your  father  always  had  my  dad's  gratitude  for  act-  opened  his  mouth,  shaping  it  ns  does  one  who 
ing  so  well  as  our  honking  representative  in  Nedin-  wishes  to  express  shocked  sensibilities  by  a  long 
ger.  Wright  *  Co.,  and  during  the  last  week  he  has  "Oh!" 

been  charming  in  his  attentions  to  a  young  woman  "Bless  us  all!"  hr  said.  "!  do  trust  father  has  not 
who  knows  much  more  about  saddles  than  about  been  indiscreet.  You  know  we  consider  ourselves  an 
chiffon  and  cr*pe  de  chine  and  can  rope  a  steer  with  awfully  respectahle,  conservative  family— especially 
more  grace  than  she  can  pour  at  a  tea.  But.  Shelley.,  mother." 

my  dear  friend,  you  are  kindest  of  all."  Eagle  raised  her  chin  and  turned  her  calm  face 

"Curse  the  luck !  You  are  stupendous!”  he  whined,  away  in  disgust.  For  a  moment  she  felt  a  longing 
"You're  prettier  than  any  of  the  girls  in  mother's  for  the  voices  and  the  laughter  and  the  standard*  of 
set  and  mine  and  you're  brighter  than  any  -tage  girl  the  men  her  father,  Nedlo  Shannon,  hail  had  us 
I  ever  knew,  and,  as  anyone  knows,  our  best  young  friends  sml  had  allowed  her  to  know  in  her  curlier 
ladies  are  now  supposed  to  look  well  no  matter  how  girlhood  back  In  Texas  on  Red  Hud.  She  remem* 
little  they  know  and  stage  girls  are  supposed  to  twred  the  remark  of  Colonel  Simpson  Sydruch :  "New 

York  nnd  the  big 
cities  ooze  a  kind 
of  slow  plxcn,  und 
I  hope  they  won't 
get  us  all  soft  so 
we  forget  our 
guns  and  Bibles." 

To  her  It  seemed 
now  that  this 
family  of  Wright* 
with  their  money 

|  nnd  social  posi- 

tlon  were  not 

W'  very  admirable. 

.  f  W  — -  The  father 

v\  V  I  y  dl  8^  hud 

JmJ  \l  t  [i  *•  * 

middle 

.  ;  /A  V  inun 

H^^B  I  a<>  • 

|  ■T 

mother  was  u 

BHrieSk 

mi  K^mB 

nally  studying 
social  values 
through  lor¬ 
gnettes,  moving 
about  in  limou¬ 
sines  to  endless 
empty  functions, 
and  always  being 
pushed  here  nnd 
there  by  servants 
ns  if  she  were  n 
huge  upholstered 
armchair.  From 
Eagle's  point  of 
view  Mrs.  Anna 
Bolles  Wright  was 

the  logical  result  of  that  common  specie*,  the  trained 
female  parasite:  first  an  entertainment  and  an  orna¬ 
ment  for  a  man  who  could  afford  her  maintenance  as 
a  wife  and  later  a  fat  squaw  presiding  over  a  tray  of 
calling  card*.  She  fiad  one  child.  There  he  was— 
Shelley!  He  played  a  fair  game  at  racquets. 

And  now  the  young  man,  who  was  something  of  an 


Lawyers, 
plumbers,  und 
doctors  don't 
charge  for  what 
they  know;  they 
charge  mostly  for  what 
the  rest  of  us  don’t  know 
about  what  they  know. 

It’s  the  same  when  a  man 
says  to  a  woman;  " That 
understand.’'  We  think  i 
ties  are  terribly  complex.  But  they  are  awful  in  their 
simplicity.— From  the  Diary  or  Eagle  Shannon. 

The  light  of  the  Wrights’  breakfast  room  in  New 
York  appeured  to  be  warmed  and  tinted  by  the 
red-petaled  blooms  and  ardent  green  of  new  plants 
in  the  window  boxes.  Outside  the  morning  sun¬ 
light  filled  Madison  Avenue,  and  inside  the  odor 
of  delicious  coffee,  the  glisten  of  silver  und 
glass  nnd  the  half-closed,  dreamy  eyes  of  young 
Shelley  Wright  suggested  that  dawn  had  come 
upon  u  world  which  knew  only  prosperity,  case, 
and  happiness. 

"I’m  devilish  glad  you  had  a  row  with  Miss  Bayer's 
school,”  said  Shelley  Wright  in  the  whine  which  he 
uffectcd  and  which  was  thought  odd  and  interesting 
by  his  mother**  friends.  "Say.  you  know  why?  ^  e*. 
you  do.  It's  the  first  thing  that  ever  brought  us  into 
any  mutual  understanding— common  ground,  as  it 
were.  You  know  it  waa  just  two  years  ago  that  I 
was  eased  out  of  Y ale." 

Ho  addressed  his  half-bored,  half-whlmsical  com¬ 
ment  to  the  girl  who  sat  ncrosa  the  table  looking  up 
at  an  oil  painting  done  In  the  manner  of  (  lau.le  I-orain 
and  depicting  a  majestic  valley  landscape  seen 
through  arched  trees  and  from  ths  rum  of  some 
ancient  temple.  She  did  not  glance  toward  the  alim. 
graceful  young  man.  . 

"Oh.  see  here!  I  say!  Misa  Esgle  Shannon, 
begged  Shelley,  pushing  aside  his  breakfast  dishes 
and  clasping  his  strong  hand*  on  the  table  so  that 
there  was  u  considerable  display  of  cuffs  and  links 
and  checked  cloth  In  the  path  of  sunlight. 

"You  don’t  mind  me?’1  he  urge*!.  "Now.  really. 


/  think  ril  stay  here  and  take  charge  of  the  stock  until  closing  time."  said  Eagle  calmly 
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inferior  replica  of  hi*  father,  roue 
quickly  from  the  table  a*  the  elder 
Wright,  striding  into  the  room,  tried 
to  .-lam  the  heavy  portiere*  behind 
him  as  if  they  were  made  of  wood 
rather  than  heavy  Oriental  fabric. 

The  tan  of  summer,  acquired  in 
tenni*  and  riding  by  which  the 
banker  and  broker  hoped  to  retain 
his  youth  and  his  lean  figure,  still 
clung  to  a  skin  which  always  ap¬ 
peared  extraordinarily  clean  and 
scrubbed,  and  with  it*  brown  it 
emphasized  the  whiteness  of  hi*  well- 
brushed  hair  and  mustache.  Through 
this  tan  then-  glowed  a  sign  of  his 
anger. 

“Absurd  woman!"  he  said  a*  if 
to  dismiss  further  explanation.  He 
beckoned  to  the  maid.  "There,  Jen- 
Iiotte.  After  I  have  swallowed  thi* 
coffoo  I  must  be  off.  Mr.  Shelley  will 
go  with  me.  After  we  have  gone  out, 
just  step  into  the  library  and  tell  the 
young  womun  that  we  have  departed 
—  that  will  convince  her." 

"What's  all  the  row  about?  Can’t 
we  send  for  the  police  or  the  anti- 
suffragista  or  something?’"  asked 
Shelley. 

"Not  ut  all." 


said  his  father.  "The 
girl  came  about  thut  Mohcgan-Vul- 
«'nn  Arm*  Company  stock  which  I 
hold  as  collateral.  It  is  AS  per  cent 
of  the  outstanding  slock.  As  luck 
will  have  it.  the  contract  allows  me 
to  sell  to-day  to  recover  my  loan. 

And,  my  dear  hoy,  when  I  sell  I  shall 
be  able  to  have  a  friend  buy  the 
-hares  for  me  nt  2fi.  It  will  cost  me 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  which  I  will  not  have  to  puy 
out  of  my  packet.  You  ask  why? 

Well,  because  a  syndicate  which  has 
an  order  from  the  llelgiun  Govern¬ 
ment  for  rillr*  is  ready  to  pay  over 
sixty  dollars  a  share  for  this  eon- 
trolling  block  of  stock  right  now.  to¬ 
day!  I  have  their  offer.” 

”1  do  not  understand,"  said  Eagle. 

’’Ilo,  ho,  ho!"  laughed  thr  elder 
Wright  good-naturedly.  “Of  course, 
you  don’t  understand,  my  dear  girl. 

Uon't  you  ever  bother  your  pretty 
hea.l  with  such  matters.  A  woi 
posed  to  understand.  Come  on,  SI 
you  ns  fur  a*  your  club." 

He  Wiped  his  mouth  and  dropped  his  napkin  in  his 
chair.  For  a  moment  he  stood  looking  admiringly  at 
KnglcV  straight  figure,  her  broad  shoulders,  her 
slim,  strong  wrisls,  and  the  glow  of  youth  beneath 
her  olive-brown  skin  which  the  winds  of  Red  Hud 
Ranch  and  Its  ranges  had  never  sallowed. 

"Ho.  ho,  ho!"  he  laughed.  "My  dear  girl!" 

He  walked  toward  the  door. 

"Whnt  happens  to  thr  man  who  owned  the  stock 
and  pledged  it  with  you?”  Eagle  asked  through  lips 
which  hail  straightened  a  little  so  that  they  were  not 
quite  so  ripe  and  smiling. 

•‘Squeezed !"  said  Wright  cheerfully.  ’’And  he 
should  bo  a  good  sport.  Eagle,  and  smile.  You 
mustn't  be  vexed  because  you  don’t  understand.  It’s 
rather  complicated,  but  there  is  a  rule  which  applies 
very  generally  every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil 
lake  the  hindmost.” 

Mis*  Shannon  sat  staring  at  uneaten  scrambled 
•ggs  upon  her  plate  until  the  front  door  slammed; 
then,  hearing  the  maid  descending  the  back  stair*, 
-he  arose  suddenly  ami  pushed  her  way  through  the 
portieres  into  the  library. 

A  GIRI.  stood  there  in  the  middle  nf  the  room  Her 
face  was  white  and  cold  looking,  like  stone.  Her 
hands  were  clasped  in  front  of  her.  and  they  too  ap¬ 
peared  sculptured  out  of  *tonc  in  an  attitude  which 
suggested  prayer.  She  made  a  stately,  tragic  figure 
with  her  tall,  motionless  hody.  the  great,  sad  eye* 
glistening  from  dark,  almost  blue,  circles  which  sur¬ 
rounded  them,  and  her  lip*  of  startling  red  against 
the  white  teeth  which  the  parting  of  them,  in  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  bitterness,  had  disclosed.  A  rich  and 
voluminous  cape  of  fur  had  fallen  from  her  shoulders 
and  surrounded  the  bottom  of  her  black  gown  so  that 
It  appeared  to  be  the  base  of  a  statue.  The  stranger 
wns  a  Jewess. 

“fie  has  gone.”  said  Eagle.  "But  I— I  am  sorry 
for  you.  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter,  but  I  am 
sorry." 

"It  is  cruel,”  the  other  said. 

"Tell  me  about  it.  Sit  down.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  thi*  family.  I  am  a  visitor.  Perhaps  I  can  help. 
Tell  me  your  name.” 

The  girl  looked  squarely  into  Eagle's  eyes.  She 
said:  "I  am  Leah  Paran.” 

Some  of  the  boys  at  Red  Bud  Branch  have  said 
that  "Ncdlo  Shannon’s  daughter  was  bom  with  a 


a  power  of  attorney.  He  asked  his 
lawyer*  to  help  me.  It  was  u»o  late. 
They  can  d<>  nothing.  This  whs  my 
only  chance." 

Eagle  picked  up  the  other  girl’s 
white  hand  as  if  it  were  a  thing  de¬ 
tached.  She  looked  at  the  line  white 
texture  of  skin  and  turned  it  this 
way  and  that  and  then  clasped  both 
her  own  hand*  over  it  to  warm  It. 

”1  may  lie  Ignorant  of  such  mut¬ 
ters.  hut  give  me  the  figures  any¬ 
way,"  she  said.  "I  want  to  si«-  if 
women  are  incompetent  after  all.  How  many  slum  s  of 
stuck  in  the  Arms  Company  does  your  father  have?" 

“There  are  ten  thousand  share.,  and  he  owns  six 
thousand.  He  bought  them  at  fifty  dollars  u  share 
and  pledged  them  with  Mr.  Wright  for  n  loan  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Then  he 
put  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  cash 
with  thr  borrowed  money  and  paid  three  hundred 
thou -and  dollars  for  the  stock." 

Eagle  wrote  these  amounts  on  u  slip  of  paper. 

"Mr.  Wright  may  sell  them  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars?”  she  asked. 

"Yes.  of  course,  he  will  sell  them  to  himself— at 
al-out  twenty-five  dollar,  a  share.” 

“But  if  a  syndicate  with  an  order  for  rifle*  for  the 
Belgian  Government  wanted  to  buy  and  w ere  willing 
to  pay  sixty  dollar*  a  share?” 

"Then  Mr.  Wright  will  make  a  profit  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand  dollar*,"  l-eah  answered. 

"And  your  father?  lie  will  lie— what  was  it  that 
Mr.  Wright  said?— squeezed!” 

Miss  Paran  clenched  her  hands. 

"You  need  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars." 
-aid  Eagle  firmly.  “That’s  clear.” 

•'There  is  no  way  to  raise  it.  I  have  nothing;  my 
father  has  nothing  for  collateral  for  any  more  loans.” 

"Your  father  doesn't  need  collateral,”  said  Eagle. 

•  Why  not?” 

•Jleeause  I  wouldn't  accept  collateral.  I’m  going 
to  lend  you  the  money." 

"You!”  cried  Leah.  "Who  an-  you?  That  you 
haven’t  told  me.  Who  urv  you?” 

“Wait."  said  Eagle.  She  went  In  the  desk  and. 
taking  down  the  telephone  receiver,  asked  for  "long 
distance."  "I  want  to  talk  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  J.  It. 
Olmstrad.  the  attorney.  If  he  isn’t  there,  he’s  in 
New  Orleans,  and  111  talk  to  him  in  New  Orleans." 

“There  now,”  said  she.  "Fate  plays  strange  'ricks, 
but  after  all  it  is  not  strange.  Did  you  ever  hear 
your  father  -peak  of  Ncdlo  Shannon  of  Texn-?” 

“No.”  replied  Miss  Paran,  out  of  her  confusion. 

“Well,  we  all  think  we  are  better  known  than  We 
really  are.”  Eagle  sighed.  "My  name  i*  Eagle  Shan¬ 
non.  My  father  is  dead,  but  I  am  his  daughter. 
Where  did  you  get  that  gold  bracelet?” 

“From  my  mother.”  Leah  said. 

“Where  did  she  get  it?” 

“I  do  not  know  exactly." 

Eagle’s  face  showed  a  little  disappointment-  She 
sighed  and  said:  “Oh.  well,  it  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  bracelet  was  brought  back  by  one  r.f  Sam  Hous¬ 
ton’s  men  from  an  (C’onfm-c/  on  /xi.j,  >*) 


She  made  a  etalelg.  tragic  figure  mth  her  tall,  mollonlrta  bndg  and  aad  eye* 


pokrr  face."  Now.  Earle  gave  no  sign  of  surprise. 
She  had  seen  upon  Mis*  Paran’s  wnst  a  strange  gold 
bracelet  with  carved  figure*  upon  it.  worn  down  with 
age.  but  she  retained  upon  her  countenance  only  a 
sympathetic  smile. 

“Your  father-i*  he  Jacob  Paran?  Is  hr  the 
owner  of  the  Paran  Packing  Company  in  the  Chicago 
stockyarda?" 

“How  did  you  know?  Mr.  Wright  told  yoo?" 

“Oh.  no."  said  Eagle.  “It  is  all  strange,  but  very 
natural.  It  come*  about  because  both  your  father 
and  mine  have  done  business  with  Nrdinger.  Wright 
&  Co.  You  will  see.  Stop  trembling.  Please  stop 
that  trrmbling.  How  can  I  help  you  If  you  shake  so? 
Tell  me  now  wkat  is  the  matter.” 

The  other  girl  stared  at  Miss  Snannon. 

"I  know."  Mid  Eagle;  "I  am  young— even  y-  ger 
than  you  are.  You  probably  knew  lots  more  .  <out 
business  than  I  do.  You  must  tell  me  sirnpl)  «  I 
can  see  it  all  clearly." 

Her  voice  had  become  warm.  slow.  almost  !>  it  not 
quite  a  drawl;  it  had  thr  pow<r  t*»  mviU  corf  i.-nce. 
It  spoke  of  calm  and  steadiness  s<  <1  it  treked  the 
bearer;  it  rubbed  the  mental  fur  b.  r  ght  way.  It 
wa«  one  of  Eagle's  acromplishnw  •  -. 

”My  fsthcr  has  always  been  c-n-  rvati'c,”  said 
l«ah,  “The  packing  plant  ha*  alwr-s  be*  one  of 
the  smaller  group  Father  would  n.-»  r  tak<  chances. 
But  then  the  war  was  coming  n  and  n .  of  his 
friends  found  a  way  to  miy  a  ni’e  fa*  lory,  the 
Mohrgan-Vulcan  Arm*  Company,  v-.irh  v.  almost 
bankrupt.  Father  though'  he  r  uld  *<e  n  id.  He 
had  suffered  a  number  of  !~.*e»  durag  th-  >ear  and 
he  wanted  to  gain  a  great  pr>  ’ ;  in  o*e  stroke.  He 
pledged  much  of  hi*  sleek  in  the  packing  plant  and 
came  on  to  New  York  with  ht-  new  cjpital  and 
bought  the  control  of  the  Arm-  moan. 

“I  understand  that.”  exda.m—l  Eagle.  “He  ex¬ 
pected  when  war  orders  -*ffe  he  .otdd  1  for  much 
more  than  he  paid.” 

“Yes.  he  had  staked  his  p*  k.rg  bu  .  *s  on  it  in 
Chicago,  and  then  thing*  beg-..  rag  New  York 
Then  he  had  to  put  ue  his  *t  k  in  «•  \rms  Com¬ 
pany  with  Nedinger.  Wright  A  C-  He  -as  sure  he 
would  win  in  the  en«.  but  he  ».«*  only  for 

three  months  and  the  three  r  nth*  rv.  by  and  he 
could  not  sell  his  plan  .  He  lsl*»,  much.  He 
had  put  too  much  of  hi*  pr-,*rt>  ir  t  the  specula¬ 
tion.  He  could  not  -ell  at  -  ~o  and  te  could  not 
borrow  any  more  mo  e;.  to  p».  off  ’  e  an  advanced 
by  Mr.  Wright.  TV  Uya  s  .  by.  rather  is  an  old 
man.  He  is  not  vig  -  is  am-  quick  as  he  was  once. 


WHEN  old  Captain  lliram  I*.  Bale. 

familiarly  known  in  Pacific  Coast  ship¬ 
ping  circles  us  "Pop”  Hates,  sold  hi*  hark 
Halcyon,  as  related  elsewhere  in  these 
chronicles,  there  were  hut  five  men  in  San 
Francisco  whose  joy  at  the  old  skipper’s 
grain  was  tempered  slightly  with  regret.  For  more 
than  a  decade,  while  Pop  was  master  of  the  Halcyon. 
he  hud  managed  every  time  he  came  to  San  Francisco 
to  furnish  the  water-front  reporters  of  the  five  San 
Francisco  dailies  with  u  feature  story;  consequently, 
when  he  retired  with  the  two  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  the  Halcyon  had 

netted  him  (for  the  _ 

old  hark  earned  fifty 
thousand  before  he 
sold  her),  these  five 
worthies  mourned 
his  passing  in  their 
heat  descriptive 
English.  It  was  just 
like  old  Pop  to  give 
them  u  nice  little 
story  at  the  finish. 

All  hi*  skipper  days 
he  had  been  break 
ing  records  in  the 
Halcyon,  and  when 
the  reporters  re¬ 
viewed  his  career 
they  discovered  he 
had  gone  from  an 
A.  H.  at  fifty-two  to 
a  retired  capitalist 
at  seventy-five,  with 
every  cent  of  his 
hard-earned  money 
practically  made  in 
one  ship!  That  hi 
itself  was  a  record, 
and  Pop's  kind  old 
eyes  Ix'umed  with 
justifiable  pride  a* 
he  clipped  all  of 
those  stone*  and 
pasted  them  in  the 
scrapbook,  which 
henceforth  for  him 
should  he  naught  hut 
n  repository  for  his 
memoirs.  In  common 
with  quite  a  number 
of  people.  Pop  Hates 
was  human  enough 
to  wonder  how  fur 
he  might  have  gone 
In  the  shipping  game  if  only  hr  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  get  off  to  a  Hying  start  at  twrnty-onr. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  retired  muriner 
now  fell  that  he  could  afford  to  enjoy  life.  In  the 
knowledge  that  he  could  pay  for  his  fancies  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  hundred  dollar  concertina  For  the  greater 
portion  of  his  career  such  an  instrument  had  repre¬ 
sented  to  him  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  delight.  Then 
he  rented  n  modest  flat  on  the  crest  of  Russian  Hill, 
where  he  could  gn/c  down  on  the  shipping  in  San 
Francisco  Bay.  placed  his  old  Chinese  cook,  who  had 
been  with  him  in  the  Halcyon,  in  charge  of  this  es¬ 
tablishment,  hung  hi*  parrot  in  the  hay  window 
and  the  photograph  of  the  Halcyon  o\er  the  fire¬ 
place.  laid  in  a  stock  of  grog  and  tobacco  for  hi*  old 
skipper  friends,  and  settled  down  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  comfortable  old  age. 

It  took  Pop  Hates  just  two  weeks,  however,  to 
discover  that  he  was  the  unhappiest  old  skipper  that 
ever  walked  the  beach.  He  who  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  had  known  naught  hut  the  fury  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  the  hard,  thankless,  ill-paid  slavery  of  the 
sen,  awoke  now  to  the  knowledge  that  he  could  never 
hope  to  acquire  the  art  of  idling  gracefully  until 
the  grave  close-1  over  him.  Now*  that  the  battle 
was  over  and  the  Port  of  Contentment  had  been 
reached,  Pop  longed  once  more  for  the  wide  was  of 
Uncertainty.  Watching  the  shipping  from  a  home 
on  the  hill  might  do  for  an  invalid,  but  Pop  Bate- 
longed  to  end  his  days  down  among  the  ships.  The 
few  intimate  friends  he  had  wore  all  shipmasters, 
active  or  retired,  and  their  talk  was  always  of  the 
sen.  If  old  Pop  had  had  as  much  as  a  bay  scow  to  call 
his  own,  he  would  have  been  happier:  he  almost  re¬ 
gretted  the  gift  to  hi-  old  mute  of  the  little  tradinr 
schooner,  together  with  five  thousand  dollars  in  ensh 
to  operate  her.  a-  a  tribute  to  the  latter’s  loyalty 
in  sticking  by  Pop  and  enabling  h.m  to  salvage  the 
Halcyon  from  the  beach  at  Mangareva  and  sail  her 
back  to  San  Francisco  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
quick  fortunes  la-ing  made  in  shipping  as  a  result  of 
the  Great  European  War. 

"I  really  ought  to  have  a  »#.ip  to  play  with  and 
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saw  you  silting  on  that  pile  of  barley 
on  the  sea  wall  and  made  you  mate  of  tie 
Halcyon." 

Pop  smiled  at  the  compliment.  “You'll 
stay  to  dinner,  of  course.  You  rerr.  -niter 
old  He  Gow.  Andy?  He  gets  better  and 
better.  He  left  the  sea  when  I  did!  He  knows  my 
ways  and  I  know  hi*— really,  we  couldn’t  get  along 
without  each  other  after  all  those  year*  in  thr 
Halcyon.  Remember.  Andy,  when  you  were  master, 
how  the  Cooks  and  Waiters’  Union  tried  to  make  you 
fire  He  Gow  and  take  a  slob  of  a  white  man?" 

”1  do,  Pop.  Ar.l 
do  you  remembw 
whul  I  did  to  till 
walking  .  Ii-le, ■;•.••• 
•■f  ..Hires-  I'll 

"  You  look  old  -  *. 
A  inly 


Thi*  i»  the  serond  of  Mr.  Kyae’s  “Pop  Bales”  atories 


Pop  van- 

tured  bluntly. 

"I  am  older— for¬ 
ty-five— a  ll  <1  briry 
president  of  1  h  r 
Green  Funnel  Line 
is  not  a  nonworry 
job.  Got  two  of  my 
boat*  due  on  Puget 
Sound,  mi  I  jump, 
ncroiti  from  Bosto 
to  mh*  if  I  couldn't 
dig  ’em  up  some  of 
that  war-munitio- 
bminesa  to  V’luit 
vo»tok.” 

lie  was  still  the 
same  hearty,  domi¬ 
nant  soul  who,  hav¬ 
ing  manhandled  ho 
•  t upid  mate  twenty 
thus-  years  hefni. 
on  the  deck  of  lb. 
Halcyon,  thus  r rent¬ 
ing  a  vacancy,  hail 
been  stirred  by  thi 
gentleness  of  mar 
ner  and  wistfulnc*- 
of  eve  of  old  man 
Hates,  and  given 
him  his  first  tieith 
a*  a  ship's  officer. 

Pop  Hates  pro. 
iluccd  pipe*  and  to 
hacco  anil  smiled  n 
he  cut  a  pipeful  of 
black  navy  plug  and  rolled  it  in  his  palm  after  tl 
fashion  of  other  days.  Simple  old  Pop  listen!  Any 
other  man  worth  two  huhdred  thousand  dollar*  wouh 
have  altered  hi*  plan  of  living  forthwith;  also  he 
would  have  proffered  his  guest  a  cigar  I  Then  lie  Gow 
entered  with  grog  and  withdrew  like  a  yellow  sprite 
“How  good  of  you  to  call."  Pop  continued  pro- 
ently.  "Do  you  know,  Andy.  I  was  on  the  point  ot 
going  back  to  Boston  to  visit  you;  and  if  you  vvcr« 
still  the  same  Andy— and,  praise  God.  you  are  I 
w-s*  going  to  ssk  you  for  some  kind  of  a  little  light 
job  anything  that  would  keep  me  near  the  ship* 
“A  job?”  Andy  jeered.  "Why,  what  do  you  want  of 


Hr  iro*  the  Mmc  hearty,  dominant  sot ./  irho  had  yteen  Pop  Hal r*  hU  Aral  berth 


old.  What  if  I  live  to  be  ninety  and—  Oh.  really. 
I  can’t  nt  idle  for  the  neat  fifteen  years." 

Then  he  would  turn  for  consolation  to  his  new 
concertina  and  play  plaintiro  old  salt-sea  ballads 
and  chanteys,  because  they  were  the  only  tunes  he 
knew;  and  as  he  played  the  old.  poignant  wraiths 
of  memory  would  come  trooping  back  across  the 
years,  and  with  a  sigh  the  unhappy  capitalist  would 
lay  aside  the  instrument  and  remark  to  the  parrot 
that  he  really  ought  to  have  a  ship  to  play  with. 
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body  else  pay  for  the  boat.  The  shipyard*  are  IH  start  in  to- 

smothered  with  business  and  full  up  with  contracts  morrow  morning. 

-and  if  I  have  to  wait  another  month  I'll  go  crazy.  He  Clow,  you 

«  an't  you  sell  me  some  kind  of  a  ship.  Andy?"  grinning  heathen. 

Andy  shook  his  head.  "The  cheapest  ship  I  own  are  you  rising 

'*  worth  u  million  dollars  in  these  brisk  times.  Pop.  the  chicken  with 

Why  don’t  you  buy  another  square-rigger?"  lots  of  curry,  the 

"Because  the  Alaska  packers  own  all  the  square-  way  Captain 

riggers  on  this  coast  and  they  won't  sell  one.  Their  Andy  always 

-hips  are  laid  up  six  months  in  the  year,  but  during  liked  it?" 
that  time  they  dare  not  charter  them,  even  at  the 
present  tremendous  rates,  for  fear  the  ships  may  not  /"\NCE  he  had 

get  bnck  in  time  to  care  for  the  salmon  business  when  Vy  definitely 

the  season  commences  in  the  spring.  Andy,  I  don’t  made  up  his  mind 

know  of  a  single  square-rigger  for  sate — I  mean  to  a  course  of  at¬ 
one  worth  buying."  tion.  Pop  Bates 

“Then,"  said  Captain  Andy  composedly,  “buy  onq  never  lingered 

that  isn’t  worth  buying.  You  ought  to  get  that  by  the  wayside 

kind  dirt  cheap,  and  if  her  frume  is  sound  you  can  to  pick  flowers, 

rebuild  her.  You  don’t  need  a  shipbuilding  plant  for  The  following 

n  repair  job,  Pop.  You  can  haul  her  out  on  any  morning  he  de- 

ninriiu-  railway  anil  go  to  it.  Get  a  good  skeleton  and  scended  from  his 

put  new  flesh  on  her.  Pop.  Seriously,  if  I  could  rind  roost  on  Ru-sian 

such  u  corpse  I  wouldn't  hesitate  a  second  to  spend  Hill,  and  in  a 

thirty  nr  forty  thousand  dollars  on  her.  Pop,  let  ship  chandlery 

me  tell  you  something.  Shipping  isn’t  a  business  store  in  lower 

nny  more;  It's  a  delirium.  I’ve  made  five  million  Market  Street 

dollars  for  the  Green  Funnel  Lino  since  the  war  purchased  an 

started,  and  if  I  hadn’t  chartered  for  too  long  a  auger  before 

period  in  tho  beginning  I’d  have  made  seven  million.  proceeding  to 

I’m  as  busy  a*  a  bull  pup  dissecting  a  feather  mat-  Crowley’s  boat- 

tress.  but  if  I  were  as  Idle  as  you,  I  know  what  I'd  house  and  engag- 

do.  I’d  make  a  million  dollar*  buying  and  selling  ing  a  launch  to 

muritime  Junk."  Uke  him  across 


POP  HATES  smiled  his  wistful  smile.  “You  for¬ 
get,  Andy,  that  I  am  a  sailor;  that  the  ways  of  a 
landsman  are  a  riddle  to  me.” 

"Nonsense,  Pop.  You’re  not  too  old  to  learn. 
And  in  dealing  In  marine  Junk,  Pop,  you  have  this 
ndvnnlaga  over  the  shipowner  who  ha*  never  l«een 
n  shipmaster.  You  know  ships— and  you  know  them 
from  keel  to  truck.  Go  downtown  in  the  morning 
and  buy  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  United 
State*  I  per  cent  bonds  and  stow  them  away  In  a 
•uifr. deposit  vuult  Forget  that  you  have  them  and 
remember  it  but  twice  n  year  when  you  go  to  clip 
the  coupons.  They  will  bring  you  in  a  sure  income 
that  will  keep  you  and  He  Gow  going  till  the  end. 
Then  take  the  remaining  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
and  bank  it  on  your  knowledge  of  ships." 

"Hut,"  Pop  Hates  protested  smilingly,  "auppose  I 
made  n  million  dollurs  before  the  (lurry  is  over. 
Wlmt  would  1  do  with  my  million?  The  possession  of 
it  Would  worry  me.  I’d  have  to  fight  to  hold  on  to  It” 
“You  would  have  had  the  spurt  of  making  it  and 
I  thought  you  wanted  something  to  do.  However, 
if  you  make  the  million.  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do 
with  it.  You  invest  it  in  Green  Funnel  stock  and 
help  me  build  up  an  American  merchant  marine. 
My  father  helped  to  build  it  up  once  and  lived  to  see 
It  decay;  ho  made  me  promise  I’d  fly  his  red  burgee 
in  every  port  on  earth  if  God  let  me  live  long  enough 
to  do  it— and  I’m  going  to  try  to  keep  that  promise.” 

"The  money  wouldn't  mean  very  much  to  me."  Pop 
I  Into*  complained.  "What  I  want  is  a  job." 

Captain  Andy  roared  with  laughter.  "Make  your 
million.  Pop,  and  I'll  make  you  vice  president  of  the 
Green  Funnel  Line,"  he  declared. 

“All  right.  Andy."  Pop  Hates  replied.  "I’ll  try. 


a  great  block  len-lhoueand-  Inn  liamp  come  snoring  lion  n  I  hr  ban 


Her  standing  rigging  uould  hare  to  be  overhauled  completely 
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“Horrible,  of  course,”  the  owner  replied.  “I 
haven’t  seen  the  old  bo*  in  five  year*,  sincr  the 
steamer*  killed  the  sugar  trade  for  u*.  She  needed 
ten  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  work  then  to  make 
her  seaworthy,  and  the  way  freights  were  at  that 
time,  the  way  they’d  been  for  some  time  previous, 
and  the  way  they’ve  been  since,  it  looked  like  good 
business  on  my  part  to  forgrt  1  owned  her." 

"Want  to  sell  her?”  Pop  Bates  queried. 

THE  owner  laughed.  "They’re  buying  up  some 
awful  old  rotters  these  days,”  he  replied.  “The 
scarcity  of  bottoms  due  to  the  war  has  created  a 
value  for  anything  that  will  lloat.  so  I  really  do  not 
know  whut  my  old  bark  is  worth.  It’ll  cost  twenty 
or  twenty-live  thousand  dollars  to  get  her  post  the 
inspector*  now.  I  was  offered  twenty-live  hundred 
dollar*  for  her  once.  The  parties  wanted  her  for 
n  coal  hulk,  and  while  I  was  trying  to  euchre  them 
out  of  three  thousand  they  bought  the  Glory  of  thr 
Stu*  for  fifteen  hundred.  I’m  glad  now  1  didn’t  sell 
her  then.  The  price  of  hulks  ha*  gone  up,  and  if 
you  want  the  Koto  II rad.  Captain  Bates,  she'll  c«-t 
you  ten  thousand  dollar*.” 

Pop  Bates  drew  out  his  check  book  and  calmly 
wrote  a  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  “Give  me 
a  hill  of  sale.”  he  said. 

The  following  morning  the  old  skipper  found  a 
vacant  lierth  on  u  marine  railway  in  Oakland  Inner 
Harbor;  the  »amo  afternoon  the  barnacle-ineru*ted 
anchor  of  the  ancient  sugar  packet  suw  the  light  of 
day  for  the  first  time  in  live  years  and  a  tug  kicked 
her  across  San  Francisco  Buy  to  the  marine  rail¬ 
way.  Sixty  day*  luter,  when  she  took  the  water  once 
more,  she  had  charged  against  her  on  Pop  Bates's 
little  ledger  the  sum  of  1473-Til 7,  the  United  States 
l<a*ul  in»p«*’tor*  pronounced  her  sound  ami  tight  and 
M-uworthy,  Lloyd's  hud  given  her  a  fourth  ela*» 
rating,  and  McPherson,  by  some  miracle  safe 
home  again  on  the  Narwhal,  took  her  up  to 
Humboldt  Hay  to  load  redwood  lumber  for  Aus¬ 
tralia  nt  two  hundred  shillings— a  rate  which 
would  net  her  twenty-five  thousand  dollars’  profit 
oil  the  voyage. 

•'She'll  hold  together  better  with  lumber  in  her.” 
Pop  Rate*  explained  to  the  water-front  reporters  who. 
scenting  a  freak  story,  called  around  for  particular*. 


"Why  did  you  buy  the  old  scowT"  inquired  one. 

“Well,  she'll  pay  for  herself  in  two  voyages.”  Pop 
Bates  replied  confidently,  "and  before  this  flurry  in 
shipping  is  over  111  sell  her  at  a  nice  profit.  With 
every  shipyard  in  America  full  up  with  contracts 
that  will  keep  them  busy  for  the  next  three  years,  I 
couldn’t  get  a  new  vessel  built  now  for  all  the  money 
in  the  world.  But  there  are  marine  railway*  where 
they  do  not  build  ships  but  repair  them— so  1  hit 
upon  the  notion  of  buying  an  «U  ship  with  good, 
solid  bones  and  putting  new  f!e*h  on  her  for  half 
the  money.  I’ve  stuck  *ome  nice  r.ew  knees  in  the 
Koto  Hr  ad  and  braced  her  and  calked  her  until  she’* 
good  now  for  another  ten  years.  I  think  IH  get  my 
money  back  before  freights  drop,  and  after  that  III 
have  the  old  girl  to  play  with  and  think  about.  I 
know  I’m  an  old  fool,  but  I  just  can’t  help  dreaming 
of  the  old  days  when  you’d  tee  the  Stars  and  Stripe* 
flying  in  every  port  on  God’s  grren  footstool— and  if 
I  could  only  live  to  see  those  days  come  back;  if  I 
could  die  With  the  knowledge  that  I’d  done  a  little 
something  u>  bring  them  back— why.  my  last  thought 
would  be  that  I’d  justified  my  existence  and  been  a 
pretty  good  American  citiren  after  all.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  the  Koto  Hrad 
was  towed  out  Pop  Hate.',  house  flag  was  flut¬ 
tering  at  the  fore!. 

WHEN'  the  Koto  Hrad  took  a  tow  out  to  load  red- 
wood  lumber  at  Humboldt  Bay.  Pop  Hates  once 
more  found  himself  out  of  a  job  until  she  should  re¬ 
turn.  However,  he  was  a  shipowner  once  more,  so 
his  first  move  was  to  establish  himself  in  an  office, 
a*  became  a  shipowner,  and  to  purchase  a  member¬ 
ship  in  the  .Merchant*’  Exchange.  Then  he  went 
scouting  around,  looking  for  another  bargain, 
lie  was  leaning  over  the  de»k  at  the  exchange 
one  day,  scanning  the  ledger  of  arrivals  and  de¬ 
partures.  when  Jerry  IVxdrjr,  in  charge  of  the  ex¬ 
change  and  with  nothing  to  do  for  the  moment,  en¬ 
gaged  him  in  conversation.  Jerry  had  been  keeping 
the  record*  of  the  exchange  for  thirty  year*,  and 
to-day,  in  glancing  over  hi*  mu*ty  statistic*.  hr  had 
■inearthed  a  rather  interctmg  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Pop  Bate*  happened  to  be  the  first  man  at 
hand  immediately  following  that  discovery,  and 
forthwith  Jerry  proceeded  to  confide  in  the  old  sailor. 


Briefly,  Jerry  unfolded  the  history  of  the  steam- 
schooner  end  of  the  Coast  shipping  business  during 
the  past  ten  years.  According  to  Jerry  a  peculiar 
condition  now  existed,  us  the  result  of  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jerry,  a  fortune  was  kicking  around  under 
the  feet  of  the  steam -schooner  owners  and  they  didn't 
know  it.  It  appeared  that  away  back  in  1900  when 
San  Francisco  had  Imen  all  but  destroyed,  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  city  had  stimulated  a  demand  for 
lumber  far  in  excess  of  the  coastwise  tonnage  to 
handle  it,  and  as  a  consequence  lumber  freights 
from  the  Washington  and  Oregon  mills  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  southern  California  ports  had  jumped 
from  four  dollars  a  thousand  to  ten;  whereupon 
capital  had  emerged  cautiously  from  it*  hole  and 
decided  that  there  was  money  in  steam  schooners. 
There  was.  For  a  year  it  almost  seemed  a*  if 
the  roast  shipyards  turned  out  steam  schooners 
by  the  mile  and  cut  them  off  in  two-hur.drvd-font 
sections. 

Then  the  panic  of  1 1M>7  broke  the  market  on  all  com¬ 
modities  and  sent  lumber  freights  back  to  normal 
almost  overnight;  sawmill*  that  didn’t  go  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  closed  down  indefinitely,  rupital  retired  to  it* 
hiding  place  and  refused  to  invest  in  buildings,  tin- 
output  of  lumber  Was  reduced  almost  50  per  cent, 
and  lumber  price*  went  to  bedrock. 

"Naturally."  said  Jerry  Dooley,  "with  the  output 
of  lumber  suddenly  reduced  say  50  per  cent  and  the 
coast  tonnage  to  carry  it  suddenly  increased  about 
30  per  cent,  possibly  more,  oil  the  steam  schooner* 
commenced  scrambling  for  business.  Naturally 
freight  rati-»  were  rut  Mow  the  point  of  profit, 
wages  on  steam  schooner*  wen-  higher  than  they  had 
ever  been,  and  presently  all  of  those  strum  schooner- 
not  owned  by  lumber  manufacturers  who  wore  in 
position  to  provide  business  for  tiu-ir  vessels  from 
their  own  mills,  crawled  quietly  away  for  u  long 
re*t  in  the  mud  of  Oakland  Inner  Harbor.  One.  a 
year  they  came  out,  to  go  in  dry  dock,  and  then 
crawled  bark  to  wait  fur  better  time*. 

“Those  times,  < 'upturn  Hates,  have  been  n  long 
time  coming.  They  are  here  now.  hut  the  steam- 
*rhoonrr  owner*  do  not  know  it.  Al»,ut  the  time 
business  was  (-•ginning  to  pick  up  nicely  we  hud  u 
presidential  election ;  the  protectionists  got  out  m  <1 
the  frce-truile  I  my*  g»t  In,  (f’onfinuerf  an  /» lit  | 


PREPAREDNESS  FOR  PEACE 

AN  AUTHORIZED  STATEMENT  OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  PLANS 


BY  L.'AMES  BROWN 


VfO  sane  man  doubts  that  the  coming 
of  peace  in  Europe  will  modify  pro¬ 
foundly  the  presrnt  condition*  of  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  in  the  United  State*. 

Among  economists,  as  well  b«  publicists,  opinion* 
differ  n*  to  the  extent  to  which  the  industries  of 
the  nations  now  nt  war  will  be  reenergixrd  when 
peace  make*  them  again  nur  competitors  in  business. 
Some  of  our  prophet*  have  broadcasted  the  predic¬ 
tion  that  European  manufacture  may  then  he  *o 
speeded  up  that  the  resulting  flood  of  product*  will 
swamp  our  Industries  utile**  they  are  protected  by 
a  "olid  tariff  bulwark.  Others,  including  President 
Wilson,  hold  that  America,  having  husbanded  and 
conserved  her  great  resource*  while  other  nations 
were  passing  through  the  travnil  of  n  great  war, 
is  better  able  than  ever  before  to  meet  the  pace  of 
her  International  competitors. 

President  Wilson  believe*  that  the  American  po*i- 
tinn  i*  sound,  not  only  because  our  re-murces  have 
not  been  impaired,  a*  have  those  of  the  European 
belligerents,  but  ueeause  our  manufacturers  have  been 
stimulated  and  trained  by  the  new  demands  the  war 
has  made  upon  them.  They  have  learned  to  meet, 
not  only  the  war  needs  of  Europe,  but  also  those 
want*  at  home  which  heretofore  foreign  Industry 
satisfied  for  us.  Finally,  the  President  attaches 
greut  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  United  State* 
has  become,  by  reason  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Art. 
the  great  financial  power  of  the  world. 

Kccn-mlnded  men  nf  every  viewpoint  are  agreed, 
however,  as  to  the  imminence  of  severe  new  test* 
for  American  Industry  and  as  to  the  necessity  of 
preparation  to  meet  these  test*.  A  period  of  intense 
competition  looms  up  ahead  of  the  nation — a  compe¬ 
tition  of  pence  times  which  probably  will  not  be 
roniparable  to  any  international  industrial  competi¬ 
tion  the  world  has  ever  known. 

President  Wilson  believe*  that  preparation  for 
national  defense  is  the  first  and  most  essential  re¬ 
quirement  the  Government  i*  called  upon  to  meet. 
This  he  regards  a-  a  sort  of  insurance  against  an 
irremediable  conflagration.  But  once  our  house  has 
la-en  put  in  order  in  this  respect,  as  he  now  believes 
ha*  been  done,  it  becomes  the  paramount  doty  of 
the  Government  to  see  to  it  that  the  most  efficient 
preparation  possible  is  made  for  the  peace  which 


will  blirrate  the  energies  of  the  European  power* 
for  industrial  activity.  Mr.  Wilson  already  ha* 
looked  ahead  to  the  manner  in  which  tMi  primary 
duty  of  the  American  Government  i*  to  he  per¬ 
formed,  ami  he  has  evolved  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  preparation.  It  Is  the  privilege  of  the  writer 
of  thi*  article  to  present  from  intimate  knowledge 
the  view*  President  Wilton  ha*  formulated  with 
the  object  of  giving  a  new  and  fuller  meaning  to 
American  efficiency. 

As  soon  a*  industrial  preparedness  I*  mentioned 
the  mind  of  the  American  business  man  turn*  to 
the  tariff.  The  tariff  is  the  first  line  of  trenches 
of  American  industry,  our  business  men  believe,  and 
the  first  duty  of  the  Government  officers  at  work 
upon  an  adequate  preparedness  policy  is  to  consider 
the  question  of  tariff  revision.  Neither  the  President 
nor  the  well-informed  bu»ines»  man  ha*  ignored  the 
lesson  contained  in  the  announcement  that  Japan 
already  has  revised  her  tariff  to  meet  new  condi¬ 
tions;  that  England  is  preparing  to  enact  prohibitive 
duties  upon  the  product*  of  her  enemies  and  moder¬ 
ate  duties  upon  the  product*  of  neutral  nation*  and 
friendly  nation*  at  the  rinse  of  the  war;  that  Ger- 
many  will  revise  all  of  her  commercial  treaties  in 
1917;  and  that  a  strong  sentiment  exist*  in  England. 
France.  Ru_v-ia.  and  Italy  for  the  negotiation  of  a 
nim-rcial  alliance. 

The  Tariff  Must  fie  Rerined 

RESIDENT  WILSON  consider*  himself  bound  by 
no  commitment*  save  to  a  competitive  tariff  policy. 
The  Underwood -Simmons  Tariff  Law  embodied  hi* 
ideas  of  the  competitive  needs  of  our  industries 
at  the  time  it*  schedules  were  framed— when  pre- 
helium  industrial  conditions  obtained.  His  mind  is 
entirely  open  a*  to  the  extent  to  which  competitive 
conditions  may  have  been  modified  by  the  European 
War.  He  does  not  need  to  be  convinced  that  these 
condition*  may  be  altered  IW  is  prepared  to  act 
upon  the  farts  as  they  mav  l a-  gathered  and  their 
value  impartially  a'seow'l  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  a  nonpartisan  ta tjm  commission.  He  con¬ 


sider*  that  an  earnest  of  hi*  opi-n-mindvd- 
nv«*  on  tariff  revision  ha*  M-n  given  In  hi* 
support  of  the  measure  adopted  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress  to  levy  higher 
duties  on  dyestuff,  a*  a  means  of  si-curing  noeesRury 
industries  In  the  United  State-.  The  President  consid¬ 
er*  his  position.  a*  here  outlined,  to  be  in  the  strictest 
accord  with  the  avowed  principle-  at  hi*  party. 

The  Tariff  Cnmmi.sinn  is  the  Instrumentality 
through  which  the  President  expert*  the  Government 
to  gather  the  fort*  needed  for  guidance  in  adjusting 
the  tariff  schedule*.  Thut  would  lie  perhaps  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  suggested 
journey  to  Europe,  though  that  would  lie  only  one 
phase  of  it*  inquiries.  President  Wilson  i*  now  u* 
thoroughly  ronvinced  as  anyone  that  America  1*  not 
at  the  period  of  her  destiny  when  free-trade  idea* 
can  be  applied  in  our  tariff  making  consistently  with 
the  necessities  of  revenue.  It  i*  nil  obvious  fact, 
to  which  a  section  of  thr  Democratic  leaden,  not 
including  the  President,  persistently  ha*  closed  its 
eyes,  that  all  tariff  duties  in  some  degree  protect 
the  industries  concerned.  Tariffs  protect,  whether 
drawn  with  an  eye  to  protection  or  to  revenue,  ami 
the  wisely  drawn  tariff  law— thr  competitive  tariff 
law  is  that  which  balances  revenue  features  with 
the  nicest  sensing  of  the  nerds  of  developing  Com¬ 
merce  and  industry.  It  ran  l«?  said  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  study  the  reports  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
with  the  view  of  formulating  an  adjustment  of  nec¬ 
essary  tariff  levies  which  will  effect  the  fullest  meas¬ 
ure  of  development. 

"There  are  many  paths  which  lend  up  the  moun¬ 
tainside,  bat  when  we  reach  the  peak  the  -nine  moon 
we  -hall  see,”  says  a  proverb  of  old  Japan.  How 
applicable  it  is  to  the  present  tariff  discussion! 
Some  one  has  called  President  Wilson’s  attention 
to  the  fact  that  fully  50  per  rent  of  argument* 
among  individuals  about  the  tariff  grow  out  of  mis¬ 
understanding  of  isolated  facts  and  not  out  of  tlif- 
ferences  on  fundamental  principles.  He  does  believe 
that  a  clear  presentation  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  conditions  of  competition  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  will  go  far  toward 
weeding  out  differences  of  opinion  attributable  to 
lack  of  information;  so  far  that  it  will  tie  possible 
to  formulate  a  tariff  policy  for  the  United  States 
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which  will  command  the  support  of  an  overwhelming  cuHy  in  straightening  out  kinks  in  commercial 
mujority  of  the  people  of  the  country1  regardless  organization  which  involve  violations  of  law  because 
of  partisan  affiliations.  The  possibility  of  such  an  business  men  have  been  made  to  realize  that  the 
approximate  agreement  on  a  subject  that  hitherto 
hus  divided  the  electorate  into  two  antagonistic  sec¬ 
tions  is  attributable  in  large  measure  (the  President 
considers)  to  the  development  of  independent  think¬ 
ing  among  the  voters. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  (Mr.  Wilson  believes) 
huvo  made  up  their  minds  that  the  industries  of 
the  country  ought  not  to  be  humpered  by  a  too  strict 
adherence  to  abstract  tariff  theories,  but  that  the 
fullest  measure  of  opportunity  should  be  opened  to 
them  so  long  as  the  conferring  of  special  privilege* 
is  avoided.  On  the  other  hand  (as  the  Pre-ident  un¬ 
derstands  the  public  mind)  there  is  the  conviction 
that  our  industries  ought  not  to  be  fattened  to  the 
point  where  apoplexy  is  threatened;  but  again, 
the  conviction  is  just  as  clear  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  national  folly  to  lower  the  entire  range  of 
tariff  duties  to  such  un  extent  that,  coincidentally, 
the  Government  would  be  deprived  of  an  important 
part  of  its  accustomed  revenues  and  the  industries 
of  all  of  their  accustomed  reenforce¬ 
ment.  So  much  for  the  President’s 
views  on  the  tariff,  which  relate  solely 
to  the  defensive  preparation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business  for  the  tests  to  come  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  President 
believes  that  the  uggrrsslve  and  buoy¬ 
ant  spirit  of  American  business  ia  such 
that  it  will  bo  more  concerned  with 
offensive  measures,  with  preparation 
to  wade  Into  the  murkets  of  the  world, 
mid  to  establish  American  aupremacy 
there. 

The  President's  policy  includes  nu¬ 
merous  legislative  and  executive  step, 
through  which  this  prcparutioi.  is  to 
In-  accomplished.  Most  important  of 
these  is  his  plan  to  procure  definitive 
authorization  for  American  Arm*  to 
cooperate  for  foreign-si-lling  opera¬ 
tions  without  regurd  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  The 
President  recognizrt  that  In  the  past 
the  American  Government  has  been 
somewhat  provincial  In  Its  attitude 
toward  this  need  of  our  export  bust- 
ness.  The  wur  and  the  vigorous  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  have  orientated  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Government,  however. 

Now  It  Is  rcull>rd  that  the  great  com¬ 
petitive  strength  of  Germnnv  and  the 
other  Industrial  nutione  of  Europe  In 
the  past  has  been  due  In  large  meas-  |H 
ure  to  the  freedom  with  which  their 
indui  tries  were  permitted  to  organize 
for  purposes  of  foreign  trade.  In 
Europe  individual  companies  of  one 
nation  did  not  need  to  meet  ruinous 
competition  with  other  companies  of 
their  own  nationality,  in  addition  to 
the  competition  of  other  notions.  They 
could  present  a  solid  national  front. 

This  was  accomplished  through  the 
organization  of  syndicates  and  cartels 
which  havo  flourished  for  decades  in 
every  great  industrial  nation  except 
the  United  States. 

Set  Iluninenn  Free 

THE  President's  understanding  of 
prospective  post-bellum  condition* 
hold*  up  to  his  mind  the  probability 
that  hereafter  American  industry  may 
have  to  compete  not  only  with  those 
solid  national  organizations,  but  with 
international  organizations.  It  is  be- 
esuse  he  fuces  this  prospect  that  the 
Pritidcnt  believes  it  is  high  time  for  the  American 
Government  to  strike  from  our  industries  some  of 
the  .hackles  in  which  they  have  labored  because 
the  Sherman  Law  failed  to  authorize  the  needed 
and  wholesome  processes  of  cooperative  business 
irgnnizution. 

President  Wilson's  attitude  toward  business  organ¬ 
ization  ns  a  principle  for  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
application  is  different  from  that  which  has  deter¬ 
mined  the  policy  of  many  Governmental  officers  in 
•he  past.  Then  the  Government  was  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  eradicating  the  flaws  in  our  business 
structure  that  It  gave  no  large  measure  of  thought 
to  developing  business  opportunities.  Under  the 
President's  inspiration  the  Trade  Commission  idea 
h»«  been  evolved,  whereby  the  anti-trust  division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  been  prevented  from 
flourishing  its  sword  over  the  heads  of  business 
organization*  merely  because  of  the  size  of  these 
organization,.  Mere  bigness  is  not  held  to  be  cause 
,or  »“*Picion  by  the  Trade  Commission,  which  is 
,hl’  ch'Pf  instrumentality  of  enforcing  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

Tt,e  Trade  Commission  has  encountered  little  difll- 


the  exact  cost  of  their  products,  only  10  per  cent  of 
American  manufacturers  can  do  so. 

In  general,  the  President  intend*  that  the  Trade 
Commission  shall  apply  itself  vigorously  to  methods 
of  reducing  the  cost  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
production. 

The  President  is  wholly  committed  to  plans  for 
maintaining  and  developing  the  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation’s  business.  His 
views  on  the  need  for  an  American  merchant  marine, 
uch  b<  will  assure  American  manufacturers  means 
of  conveying  their  products  to  foreign  markets  with¬ 
out  depending  on  other  nations,  are  now  well  known, 
and  the  shipping  bill  which  embodies  his  ideas  is  now 
before  Congress  The  public  is  not  so  well  informed, 
however,  as  to  the  President's  attitude  respecting  the 
conservation  and  development  of  our  domestic  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  namely,  the  railroads.  With  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  real  fuels  about  the  difficulties 
confronting  our  grrut  railroad  companies,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  brought  about  the  creation  of  a  Congros- 
>ional  Commission  to  make  a  thoroughgoing  inquiry 


of  growth  and  the  development  of  opportunity. 

The  Tariff  Commission  will  find  many  ways 
of  being  useful  to  the  business  world  if  the 
plans  President  Wilson  has  formed  for  it  are 
followed.  The  war  ha*  developed  new  industries 
in  the  United  States,  notably  the  dyestuff  industry. 
Great  benefit  can  be  conferred  on  industries  of 
this  character,  the  President  believe*,  if  the  Tariff 
Commission  studies  their  method*  of  operation 
and  subsequently  the  method*  of  operation  and 
the  economies  which  obtain  among  the  European 
nation,,  where  these  industries  have  been  longest 
established  and  are  most  efficient. 

The  Trade  Commission'*  Job 

TIIE  President  expert*  the  Commission  to  go  into 
the  field  of  foreign  tariff  duties  and  to  convey  to 
Amrrican  export  organizations  complete  data  a*  to 
the  existence  and  effects  of  disrnminating  duties. 


into  all  phases  of  railroad  problems.  The  Presid.-nt 
does  not  ignore  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  the  State  Railroad  Com¬ 
missions  and  the  Federal  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  have  worked  ut 
cross  purpose.,  thereby  seriously  re¬ 
tarding  the  development  of  the  roads 
as  national  utilities.  The  President’s 
mind  ia  open  on  the  subject  of  Federal 
incorporation  and  he  will  embody  in 
hit  constructive  business  policy  the 
conclusions  which  may  seem  justified 
by  the  investigation  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Commission. 

Welcome*  "Dollar  Exchange" 

THERE  are  many  other  phases  of 
the  railroad  problem,  however,  re¬ 
garding  which  the  President  desires 
the  public  to  Ik-  better  Informed  so 
that  the  Government  may  tie  enabled 
more  fully  to  do  it*  duty  by  the  rands. 
These  relate  to  credits  and  methods 
of  expansion,  as  well  as  to  schemes 
of  regulation;  and.  most  important  of 
all,  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  public 
is  to  approach  nil  questions  relating 
to  the  welfare  of  the  common  carrier*. 

Another  phase  of  the  President's 
plans  centers  around  his  desire  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  of  assuring  to  the  country 
the  most  efficient  exertion  of  Its  great 
accumulated  financial  strength  ut  the 
end  of  the  war. 

The  United  States  has  more  gold 
than  either  group  of  the  European 
belligerents  and  her  financial  position 
is  incomparably  stronger  than  that  of 
any  European  nation  with  which  we 
are  shortly  to  engage  in  competition. 
Hut  the  President  faces  the  fact  that 
this  new  and  happy  condition  has 
been  created  by  the  war  and  that 
plans  must  now  he  evolved  for  ex¬ 
panding  our  new  credit  structure  if 
the  nation’s  industries  are  to  reap  the 
full  benefits  of  our  great  financial 
strength  when  peace  comes.  The 
President  believes  thut  one  of  the 
measures  which  should  Ik-  taken  toward 
this  end  is  the  establishment  of  Joint 
agencies  of  the  Federal  reserve  bunks 
in  Europe  as  soon  ns  sufficiently 
.table  conditions  are  restored  there. 
He  also  favors  the  establishment  of 
such  agencies  in  South  America.  It 
is  his  policy  further  to  encourage 
American  bunking  institution*  to 
establish  foreign  branches  in  South 
America,  where  American  trade  is  endeavoring  to 
establish  new  footholds,  and  in  general  to  adopt 
the  most  libera!  attitude  permissible  while  observ¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  The 
development  of  “dollar  exchungc"  he  contemplates 
with  real  enthusiasm. 

The  Government  Must  Help  Iluxinenn 

THE  President’s  policy  may  be  summarized  in 
the  statement  that  he  desires  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  assume  the  role  of  the  vigorous  and 
robust  friend  of  American  business  men  in  their 
endeavor*  to  cope  with  competitors  from  other 
nation*.  This  general  statement  cover*  not  only 
the  measures  which  have  been  discussed  in  this 
article  and  the  holding  of  financial  conference*  !»•- 
tween  the  United  States  and  countries  with  which 
our  trade  may  be  expanded,  but  other  concrete  idea* 
for  legislative  enactments  and  executive  acts  which 
will  promote  the  same  purpose. 

Thr  Pfidexl  helirtrn  tint  the  mens  arc.  irA  icA  hit 
Ad  "unit/ ml  ion  hi  is  take"  for  etmnrrring  mi  <1  en- 
ergizim‘i  A  -nrrifon  labor  orr  i-irl  nnd  /*i rcrl  of  the 
polity  nhich  /  Anrc  been  /tnniltrd  Acre  to  art  forth. 


The  Prrtlilrnl  bellrret  Ihml  ire  were  nerer  ao  able  to  meet  rnmprlifion 
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President  Wilson ’s  Intentions 

HE  article  entitled  “President  Wilson  on  Preparedness  for 
Peace,”  which  is  contributed  to  this  number  of  Collier's  by 
Mr.  L.  Ames  Brown,  seems  to  us  to  be  of  unusual  interest  and 
importance.  From  one  of  the  writer's  sentences:  "It  is  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  writer  of  this  article  to  present  from  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  the  views  President  Wilson  has  formulated."  and  from  the 
frequent  reiteration  of  such  phrases  as  "Mr.  Wilson  believes.” 
"the  President  intends."  "the  President's  policy.”  "President 
Wilson's  attitude."  and  the  like,  the  reader  must  feel  justified  in 
assuming  that  this  article  is  an  authoritative  statement  of  President 
Wilson's  plans,  in  the  event  of  his  reelection,  with  regard  to  most 
of  the  public  problems  with  which  thoughtful  persons  are  now 
concerned,  und  which  constitute  most  of  the  issues  of  the  present 
campaign.  Upon  this  assumption  the  article  seems  to  us  a  rather 
more  important  document  than  the  Democratic  national  platform, 
from  which,  by  the  way.  President  Wilson's  policies,  as  stated 
in  this  article,  differ  materially  in  a  number  of  vital  points.  The 
history  of  the  past  three  years  of  Democratic  power  is  crowded 
with  examples  which  show  that,  in  the  present  Congress  at  least, 
what  the  President  wants  counts  a  good  deal  more  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress  than  what  the  platform  says. 

The  writer  is  quite  right  when  he  states  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  President  Wilson’s  intentions  set  forth  in  this  article  is 

ht»  [the  Pro»i«l«nt'*l  plnn  to  procure  definitive  authorization  for  American 
lirm*  In  enop.rata  for  foreiirn-»ellin»r  operation*  without  rrirard  to  the  provi¬ 
sion*  of  the  Shcraiun  Antl-Tru»t  Law. 

This  is  a  departure  from  the  national  policy  so  far  followed 
by  this  country,  and  even  more  strikingly  n  departure  from  what 
the  great  hulk  of  the  Democratic  party  has  long  regarded  as  funda¬ 
mental  policy.  We  hope  it  can  Is1  done.  That  its  practical  work¬ 
ing  out  will  involve  grave  difficulties  is  instantly  apparent.  For 
example,  ussume  that  the  working  out  of  this  policy  will  involve 
the  selling  abroad  of  goods  made  in  Amerirn  at  a  price  lower 
than  these  goods  are  sold  at  home.  Can  our  own  people  lie  per¬ 
suaded  to  see  that  an  economic  policy  which  will  sell  a  shoe 
to  a  Brazilian  for  8.1  and  charge  an  American  $1  for  the  same 
shoe  is  for  our  ultimate  good?  It  was  this  very  practice,  fol- 
lowed  by  various  tariff- protected  industries,  that  constituted 
one  of  the  most  indent  arguments  used  by  the  Democrats  in 
bringing  about  the  last  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  record  of  the 
debates  over  that  revision  teems  with  horrible  examples  of  this 
sort,  brought  out  by  earnest  Democratic  orators  as  examples  of 
an  iniquitous  economic  policy.  And  on  this  question  of  the  tariff, 
how  different  the  following  sentence  sounds  from  the  sentiments 
which  have  been  the  stock  in  trade  of  Democratic  orators  for 
more  than  two  generations  past : 

Prcuulent  Wiijmin  k*  n«  thoroughly  convinced  s*  anyone  that  America  i* 
not  nt  the  period  of  her  <lv*tiny  when  fro*  trade  can  t«  applied  in  our  tariff 
making  consistently  with  the  necessities  of  revenue.  It  is  an  obvious  fact  to 
which  u  section  of  the  Democratic  leaders,  not  including  the  President,  persist¬ 
ently  has  closed  its  eyes,  that  all  tariff  duties  in  some  degree  protect  the  indus¬ 
tries  concerned.  ...  It  can  be  said  that  the  President  will  study  the  reports  of 
the  TurilT  Commission  with  the  view  of  formulating  an  adjustment  of  neee*- 
sury  tariff  levies  which  will  rtfee*  the  fullest  measure  of  development.  .  .  . 

lie  does  believe  that  a  clear  prc-cntatmn  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  competition  between  the  United  State*  and  foreign  Countries  will  go 
fur  toward  weeding  out  differences  of  opinion  attributable  to  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion;  so  far  that  it  will  lie  possible  to  formulate  a  tariff  policy  of  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  mnjority  of  the  people  of  the  country  regardless  of  partisan  affiliations.  . . . 

The  great  body  of  the  people  I  Mr.  VViuaix  believes)  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  industries  of  the  country  ought  not  to  be  hampered  by  a  too 
strict  adherence  to  abstract  tariff  theories,  but  that  the  fullest  measure  of 
opportunity  should  be  opened  to  them  so  long  as  the  conferring  of  special 
privileges  is  avoided.  .  .  . 

Unless  our  rending  of  American  political  history  is  defective, 
this  is  the  most  liberal  statement  of  views  ever  authoritatively 
attributed  to  the  head  of  a  Democratic  Administration.  If  we 
sire  wrong,  will  some  one  more  learned  please  correct  us?  Here 
is  an  expression  of  friendliness,  or  at  least  of  tolerance,  toward 
the  principle  of  protection,  which,  while  it  is  short  of  what 
would  have  pleased  Mark  Hanna,  is  equally  distant  from  what 
would  have  been  indorsed  as  sound  doctrine  by  any  Democratic 
leader  of  the  past.  The  truth  is  that  in  this,  as  in  most  parts  of 
this  statement  of  President  Wilson’s  views,  he  is  closer  to  the 
Progressive  than  to  any  other  party.  Indeed,  this  is  true  of 
President  Wilson’s  whole  position.  His  program  and  policies, 
both  during  the  reepnt  past  and  as  now  announced  for  the  future. 
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are  such  as  to  commend  him  much  more  to  the  Progressive  party 
than  to  either  of  the  other  two.  His  forcing  of  the  Child  I-abor 
Bill,  against  the  substantial  opposition  of  his  own  party,  whs  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  humanitarian  side  of  the  Progressive  program ; 
his  proposed  permission  to  business  to  organize  in  large  units  is 
representative  of  the  other  part  of  the  Progressive  ideals.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  minds  of  some  Democrats  are  sympathetic 
to  the  same  program.  But  the  bulk  of  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
and  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Democratic  leaders  throughout,  the 
country,  are  following  Wilson,  not  because  they  believe  in  his  pro¬ 
gram.  but  because  he  is  a  winner.  He  means  offices  and  power. 
But  would  they  continue  to  follow  him  if  he  should  be  reelected? 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  following  an  unliked 
but  successful  leader  who  is  a  candidate  for  reclection.  and  whose 
own  reelection  means  also  presumably  the  rcelection  of  Democratic 
congressmen  and  senators,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  obeying  a  Presi¬ 
dent  during  a  second  term,  who  cannot  be  reelected.  However,  we 
might  fed  about  the  President,  any  person  familiar  with  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  prejudices  of  the  present  Democratic  mnjority  at  Wash¬ 
ington  would  hesitate  a  long  time  before  committing  to  it  the 
carrying  out  of  such  a  program  of  friendliness  to  organized  busi¬ 
ness  as  President  Wilson  here  lays  down. 

Ringing  Grooves  of  Change 
OTHINC.  could  better  illustrate  the  change  in  point  of  view 
which  has  affected  the  bulk  of  American  political  thinking  in 
the  recent  past  than  to  find  the  following  sentences  in  a  statement 
of  the  beliefs  of  a  Democratic  President  seeking  reclection: 

Thr  Pn  rhU  ut  belie  res  it  is  high  time  Hint  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  •Irn etc  off  fnnn  our  industries  name  of  the  shackles  in  which 
Ihi  i  hun  labored  bemuse  of  the  failure  of  the  Sherman  Law  to 
authorize  the  undid  awl  wholesome  pet  tresses  of  coo  genii  ice  busi¬ 
ness  organization.  .  .  . 

Under  the  President's  iuspimtinn  .  .  .  the  sword  of  thr  anti¬ 
trust  dieision  of  the  Dr/str/ment  of  Just  ire  has  been  prerented  from 
flourish iug  orrr  the  In  ads  of  business  organizations  merely  because 
of  the  size  of  these  organizations.  .  .  . 

There  are  many  other  ghost  *  of  tin  railroad  problem,  however, 
n  gardiug  which  thr  President  desires  the  public  to  be  heller  in¬ 
formed  so  that  the  (lorernmrnt  man  be  t /tabled  more  fully  to  do 
ils  dnt n  by  thr  roads.  These  relate  to  credits  and  methods  of  expan¬ 
sion.  as  well  as  to  schemes  of  regulation,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
to  the  spirit  in  which  the  public  is  to  approach  all  guestions  relating 
to  the  welfare  of  thr  common  carriers.  .  .  . 

It  is  his  policy  further  to  encourage  American  banking  institu¬ 
tions  to  establish  foreign  branches  in  the  South  American  field 
where  American  trade  is  endeavoring  to  establish  new  footholds 
and.  in  general,  to  adopt  the  most  liberal  altitude  permissible  by  tin 
observance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  .  .  . 

The  President's  policy  may  be  summarized  in  thr  statement 
that  he  desires  the  Government  to  assume  the  role  of  the  vigorous 
and  robust  friend  of  American  business  men  in  their  endeavors 
to  rope  with  competitors  in  other  nations. 

These  sentences  are  a  long  way  from  what  has  been  the  stock  in 
trade  of  Democratic  orators  ever  since  Mr.  Bryan  began  in  1890. 

Let '8  Have  Better  Parents 

E  note  that  Judge  Pinckney  of  Chicago  has  traced  four- 
fifths  of  the  32.000  bad-child  cases  that  have  come  into  the 
Juvenile  Court  there  during  his  seven-year  term  to  parental 
neglect  or  incompetence.  The  fathers  are  the  worst,  and  Judge 
Pinckney'S  notion  of  it  is  to  thrash  the  father  when  the  boy 
goes  wrong.  We  prefer  the  idea  now  abroad  in  Dcs  Moines  and 
elsewhere  of  stirring  up  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  whole 
father-and-son  problem.  This  matter  of  helping  the  boys  grow  up 
has  been  altogether  too  much  turned  over  to  the  schools,  and  it  needs 
just  the  sort  of  nonprofessional  intensive  cultivation  that  the  Iowa 
city's  "Better  Fathers”  clubs  seem  likely  to  provide.  It  is  worth 
while  to  have  the  older  men  get  together  and  compare  notes  as  to 
the  problems  and  progress  of  the  younger  generation.  If  a  man’s 
sons  are  not  as  interesting  to  him  ns  his  pigs  or  golf,  he  will 
drift  away  from  them,  and  they  from  him.  It  is  all  a  part  of 
our  modem  overspecialization.  A  great  many  men  in  this  coun¬ 
try  earn  a  decent  living,  but  that  is  about  all  they  bring  to  the 
family  life.  The  boy  is  a  baby  or  in  school  or  out  for  himself. 


hut  seldom  a  close  friend,  seldom  a  member  of  the  living  future, 
and  his  father  hardly  ever  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  joy  and  hope 
that  there  should  be  in  the  bond  between  them.  Family  prosperity 
can  never  make  up  for  the  want  of  those  kindly  relations  which 
people  of  good  will  hike  pains  to  establish  between  themselves,  and 
that  of  father  anil  son  should  he  among  the  closest  and  best. 

Information  for  Timid  Politicians 

THE  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  took  a  poll 
of  359  commercial  and  trade  organizations  throughout  the 
United  States  on  the  question  of  national  defense.  In  twenty-six  of 
the  States  the  organizations  voted  unanimously  in  favor.  In  sixteen 
other  States  the  vote  was  overwhelming,  although  not  unanimous. 
Five  States  failed  to  vote.  In  only  one  State  was  the  vote  against 
defense.  This  State  was  Alabama.  By  the  way.  can  anyone  tell  us 
why  Alabama  should  lie  the  one  lone  State  to  take  this  position? 

American  Adventurers 

IN  the  new  series  of  "American  Adventures"  begun  by  Julian 
Street  in  this  number  of  Collier’s  he  takes  his  first  glimpse, 
he  tells  us.  into  the  land  of  aristocracy  and  hospitality.  of  mules 
and  mammies,  of  plantations,  porticos,  proud,  flirtatious  belles, 
colonels,  cotton,  chivalry,  and  cooking.  That  is  certainly  much 
to  travel  for.  but  it  is  by  no  means  all.  To  travel  in  the  South 
is  like  going  abroad,  so  great  is  the  difference  in  custom,  tradition, 
and  appearnneo  from  the  North  or  West.  There  are  ruins  here 
ami  ancient  manor  houses,  a  picturesque,  colorful  peasantry.  and 
a  sharply  marked  manner  of  living.  But  neither  these  nor  the 
aristocracy,  neither  the  mules,  the  colonels,  nor  the  belles,  arc  all 
that  is  depicted  by  the  pen  of  Street  or  the  pencil  of  Wau-ack 
Morgan.  Constantly,  though  the  more  chromatic  aspects  of  the 
region  are  accentuated  by  both  these  gay  and  light-hearted  trav¬ 
elers.  there  nevertheless  emerges  throughout  these  articles  that 
new  South  that  we  often  hear  vague  reports  of ;  that  new  energy 
and  enterprise  welling  up  In  the  ancient  stock  that  is  rapidly 
transforming  the  South  into  the  country’s  newest  field  of  progress 
and  endeavor.  For  to  the  eyes  of  the  nation  the  present  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  South  in  many  respects  resembles  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Middle  West  of  two-score  years  ago.  only  that  the  South¬ 
ern  background  is  infinitely  more  picturesque. 

A  Bargain 

WHY  suffer  disease  or  work  for  n  living?  Just  across  the 
water,  in  London,  there  waits  for  you  (and  $30  of  your 
money)  a  wonder-working  professor  who.  for  that  beggarly  sum. 
can  Bolve  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth  in  your  behalf,  relieve 
you  of  the  curse  of  Adam,  and  make  you  happy,  healthy,  and 
powerful  forever.  The  master  of  these  mysteries  on  sale  is  one 
ELMER  E.  Knowles,  head  of  the  "National  Institute  of  Sciences." 
He  is.  If  one  mny  believe  him.  “indorsed  l»y  colleges  and  eminent 
men,”  including  the  late  William  James  of  Harvard.  One  needn’t 
necessarily  believe  him.  however,  particularly  in  respect  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  James,  whose  ‘’indorsement"  he  secured  by  the  simple  proc¬ 
ess  of  "lifting"  it  from  an  alien  environment.  But  that  would  be. 
indeed,  a  hardened  skepticism  which  should  deny  all  credence  to  the 
testimonial  set  forth  by  Professor  Knowi.es  as  emanating  from 
his  grateful  patient  and  pupil.  Mr.  Philip  Grout  of  Almena.  Kas. 
Mr.  C.ROliT  purchased  from  the  master  a  "Complete  System  of  Per¬ 
sonal  Intluencc  ami  Healing.”  a  “Radio  Hypnotic  Crystal."  and  a 
"Psychological  Home  Treatment."  all  for  $30.  and.  up  to  the  time 
of  his  writing,  had  been  relieved  of  general  pains  and  aches, 
strengthened  in  his  heart  action,  rejuvenated,  cured  of  a  racking 
cough,  rescued  from  a  threatening  lung  trouble,  and  delivered  from 
an  obscure  swelling  of  the  ankles  and  face,  with  the  returns  not 
all  in  yet  from  sleeping  sickness,  housemaid’s  knee,  and  painters’ 
colic.  But.  more  than  this:  "I  can  sit  down.”  writes  the  appre¬ 
ciative  Mr.  GROUT,  "and  tell  anyone  what  I  would  like  them  to  do 
and  not  have  to  write  and  wait  for  return  mail.  The  other  day 
I  sent  my  sister  a  mental  message  about  money,  and  she  wrote  that 
she  thought  I  needed  some  and  sent  it  to  me.”  AH  by  “Profess  ir, 
Knowles‘8  Powerful  Secret  System.”  Surely  its  proprietor  is  t«-o 
modest  in  claiming  for  it  that  it  is  a  "profession  that  will  enable 
you  to  make  money  easily."  If  we  were  John  D.  Rockefeller 
nr  Andrew  Carnegie,  however,  we  shouldn't  sleep  o’  nights  with 
such  Dick  Turpins  of  the  Fourth  Dimension  ranging  the  hypnotic 
highways  and  chevying  the  needed  dollar  from  the  distant  pocket. 


Good  News  for  the  Bad  Booze  Corner 


in  a  recent  issue,  furnishes  us  with 
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THE  Kansas  City  “Times, 
the  details  of  this  case: 

The  *-*.000  bond  of  M.  M.  Enright.  formerly  n  saloon  keeper  at  Sugar 
Creek.  declared  forfeited  in  favor  of  Mr*.  ORBIE  URYWiN  by  a  jury  in  Judge 
KiMBJtmcii  Stone’s  l>ivi«io*  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Independence  yesterday. 

Declaring  that  her  husband.  the  late  Gn*,f  W.  Rrvshn,  before  hi*  death 
was  a  habitual  drunkard,  and  that  liquor  had  been  Mild  to  him  by  Enright 
after  *he  had  given  written  notice  forbidding  such  aale  and  telling  of  the 
poverty  of  the  family.  Mr*.  HrysoN  had  sued  for  the  amount  of  the  bond.  The 
jury,  after  about  five  minute*,  gave  her  all  *hc  asked  for.  Enkiuiit’8  bond*- 
men  were  named  a*  defendant*,  and  the  verdict  runs  against  them  a  Inn.  .  .  , 
The  bondsmen,  of  course,  were  the  representatives  of  some  of 
the  rich  corporations  who  sell  the  booze  to  the  saloon  keeper.  They 
usually  are.  It  is  satisfying  to  feel  that  the  money  will  come  from 
where  it  ought  to  come  from — the  pocket  of  the  manufacturer. 

We  are  much  interested  in  these  reports  of  successful  lawsuits 
against  the  man  who  made  money  out  of  it.  We  should  like  to 
hear  of  as  many  as  possible.  If  the  idea  spreads,  it  will  be  an 
extremely  effective  weapon.  Decent  folks  in  every  community  enn 
help.  Whenever  you  hear  of  a  woman  widowed,  or  a  family 
orphaned  by  booze,  see  if  the  facts  don’t  constitute  a  good  basis 
for  a  damage  suit,  and  help  the  widow  bring  it. 

Good  for  Alaska 

HELEN  VAN  CAM  PEN.  who  writes  stories  about  Broadway 
life  and  goes  to  Alaska  for  recreation,  sends  us  this: 

IU*  CoLMER'a  in  iU  battling  againit  drink  ever  mentioned  that  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Alaska  will  vote  on  prohibition  thi*  fall,  the  vote,  If  it  wlna,  meaning 
that  prohibition  will  not  become  effective  until  1IUH? 

Thi.  fact  *eem*  to  a.toniah  many  people-  that  we  should  want  it.  And 
the  chance*  are  very  good  for  the  bill’s  passing.  I  know  several  saloon  men 
who  expect  to  have  to  go  to  work,  and  seem  reconciled. 

Give  oa  a  little  credit,  won't  you? 

Sincerely  your*,  Helen  Van  Campkn. 

No.  we  didn’t  know  it  and.  without  knowing  exactly  why.  it  docs 
surprise  us.  The  rougher  outposts  of  the  world  are  ordinarily 
more  tolerant  of  booze  than  the  older  communities,  If  Alnska 
goes  hack  on  booze  It  will  be  pretty  near  a  final  discouragement. 

Well  Done 

THE  Child  Ijtbor  Bill,  which  forbids  interstate  traffic  in  goods 
turned  out  by  factories  or  mines  employing  children  under  four¬ 
teen  or  working  persons  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.  Is  a  fine  piece  of  humanitarian  legislation.  By 
making  it  a  Federal  law  Congress,  thanks  to  the  insistence  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  has  done  something  most  of  the  intelligent  people 
in  the  United  States  have  desired  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Barrie's  Best 

AS  long  as  people  think  of  a  wedding  as  merely  the  ceremonial, 
.  uniting  two  persons  ns  man  and  wife,  just  so  long  will  there 
be  unhappy  marriages.  Real  happiness  will  come  to  stay  only 
where  it  is  understood  that  marriage  means  a  perpetual  sharing 
of  the  best  that  is  in  each.  How  often  the  woman  is  blamed  when 
it  is  really  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  uncongeniHlity.  just  be¬ 
cause  he  never  took  the  trouble  to  develop  himself,  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  for  his  wife  as  well.  Has  this  ever  lieen  more  forcefully 
(and  bcauti fully)  expressed  than  in  the  words  Barrie  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  one  wife  whoso  husband  had  thought  that  all  he 
needed  to  give  her  was  money  and  a  title?  The  wife — at  last  dis¬ 
illusioned — is  speaking: 

Sms:  If  you  h»d  only  been  .  man.  Harry. 

He:  A  man?  What  do  you  mean  by  a  man? 

She:  lln-cn’l  you  heard  of  them?  They  arc  something  fine:  and  every  woman 
is  loath  to  admit  to  herself  that  her  husband  is  not  one.  When  she  marries, 
even  though  she  has  been  a  very  trivial  person,  there  i*  in  her  some  vague 
starring  toward  a  worthy  life,  as  well  as  a  fear  of  her  capacity  for  evil.  She 
knows  her  chance  lies  in  him.  If  there  is  something  good  in  him.  whnt  is  good 
ir  -r  finds  it.  and  they  join  forces  against  the  baser  parts.  So  I  didn’t  give 
>«.  up  willingly.  Harry.  I  invented  all  aorta  of  theories  to  explain  you.  Your 
har-ine-s — I  said  it  was  a  fine  want  of  mawkishness.  Your  coarseness  I  said 
it  with  strength.  Your  contempt  for  the  weak— I  called  it  virility.  Your 
fvanl  of  ideal*  was  clear  sightedness.  Your  ignoble  views  of  women— 1  tried  to 
i  hir.V  thrm  funny.  Oh.  I  clung  to  you  to  save  myself.  But  I  had  to  let  go. 
Kvcr-  husband  who  thinks  he  is  doing  his  wife  a  favor  merely  by 
living  her  a  share  in  his  bod  and  board— and  there  are  some  sucl^- 
ought  to  ponder  that  passage.  Its  implied  moral  should  l>e  plantf  c: 
deep  in  theheartof  every  man  before  he  takes  out  his  marriajfeUfGriSc. 
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People 
Who  Get 
Ahead 


Three  Champions, 
a  Xorth  Siberian 
( lueen  ol  Fashion, 
and  a  Man  irho 
Plays  Tiro  Fiddles 
at  the  Same  Time 


CjnUU  ttcMon.  holder  of  (hr  bowwoman'a  title 


I >T.  Robert  P.  Elmer,  America's  champion  archer 

Our  Chief  Crack  Shots 

AS  weapons  lh«  s.x-foot  yow  bow  and  the  cloth  yard 
AXohaft,  with  which  Robin  Hood,  the  famou.  out 
law,  di>pat.-h.<d  hi.  encmiea,  and  Henry  V’a  army 
won  the  day  for  Merria  England  on  the  IWld  of 
Aglncourt.  havo  slipped  back  Into  history;  but  they 
have  not  loat  their  power  to  fascinate  sportsmen. 
Archery  has  many  adherents  in  this  country,  and 
once  u  year  the  leading  bow  ahota  meet  in  a  national 
tournament.  This  aeaaon'a  national  match  wai  held 
recent  ■y  In  Jersey  City,  and  the  winners  were  the 


With  the  Bow  and  Arrow 

two  seen  in  the  .nap.hota  at  the  top  of  thla  page. 
Ur.  Robert  P.  Rimer  of  Wayne.  Pa.,  defeated 
all  the  contratanta  by  a  considerable  murirln,  and 
Miss  Cynthia  M.  Wesson  of  Cotuit,  Maas.,  won 
the  woman's  championship.  Miss  Weaaon  la  th. 
best  »o«iin  shot  this  country  hsa  ever  produced 
Archery  as  a  sport  was  introduced  in  thia  coun¬ 
try  bark  in  I  "Tit  by  Maurice  Thompson,  the  author 
of  “Alice  of  Old  Vlnrennes,”  and  since  that  tim* 
national  tournament#  haw  been  held  annually. 


A  Maker  of  Fashions 
In  Arctic  Siberia 

ALTHOUGH  Paris  continues  to 
•  be  the. world  capital  of  fashion, 
it  is  far  from  having  a  monopoly 


JOHN  B.  RILEY  of  Savrasfcr.  Pa..  Is  not  a  Kubelik  or  an 
Ysaye.  bat  be  can  do  something  unusual  with  a  fiddle— or 
•ddles.  to  be  more  accurate.  He  plays  a  'cdlo  and  a 
•Win  at  the  same  time,  and  sometimes  jingles  bells  also 


MBS.  FREDERICK  C.  LETTS.  Jr.,  of  tinduati.  wlancr  of 
Western  women's  <otrchan.piom.hip  at  Grand  Rapids.  Mkfc, 

on  August  25.  In  the  finals  she  defeated  Mian  Laurie  Kaiser 
by  3  to  1.  She  won  over  Miss  Elaine  RoecaUisl  the  day  before 


Conquering  Paralysis 

plllLDREN  disabled  by  infantile  paralysis  ir 

iU  milder  form  nod  not  remain  cripple*  ill  / 
their  live*.  Although  the  attempts  to  conquer  /i 
the  disease  In  It*  worat  singes  have  not  been  sue- 
restful,  science  in  doing  wonder*  in  convalescent  I  M 
caaaa.  Tho  mo»t  encouraging  of  nil  the  treat¬ 
ment*  I*  Illustrated  by  the  photograph*  on  thi.  \  ■ 
page.  The  dl*cnac.  8.000  cane*  of  which  have  Yw 
bt»*n  reported  in  New  York  alon*  in  th«  U*t  \^l 
three  month*,  I*  caused  by  the  invaaion  of  the 
*pinal  cord  and  brain,  via  the  blood,  by  a  Altar- 
nble  germ,  and  In  a  majority  of  instance*  it 
respond*  to  muscular  treatment.  “Thla  treat- 

_ 


with  Muscle  Action 

ment."  nay*  l»r.  It.  W.  Lovett  of  Harvard  Uni- 
.  veraily  in  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  New  York 
\  City  Department  of  Health,  “consists  In  an  at- 
Y\  tempt  to  drive  an  impulse  from  the  brain  to  the 
\ \  affected  muscles  by  a  new  route.  The  bundle#  of 
motor  center#  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
I  most  intricate  connections.  ...  In  the  partial 
f  J  destruction  of  such  centers,  which  is  more  com- 
/  mon  than  their  total  destruction,  It  ia  obviously 
reasonable  to  attempt  to  find  and  cultivate  a  new 
route  for  an  impulse."  Dr.  Lovett  adds  that  in  his 
opinion  good  apparatus  for  muscle  training  is 
the  most  valuable  part  of  therapeutic  equipment. 
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DYNAMITE 


BY  JOHN  REED 


down  the  hull  and  opened  Anita's  door.  Then  he 
slipped  quietly  down  the  stairs.  He  didn’t  know 
what  he  meant  to  do.  hut  he  wanted  to  got  away 
alone  and  think.  Hr  distrusted  the  reporters;  he 
knew  they  would  not  believe  his  story;  their  im¬ 
pertinences  about  Anita  revolted  and  angered  him. 
As  he  passed  the  parlor  door  he  caught  u  glimpse  of 
a  little  crowd  of  them  surrounding  old  Henderson, 
the  bank  clerk,  who  was  oratoriruily  rendering  Am 
version,  immensely  pleased  with  his  own  importance. 
Unobserved,  Tom  slid  through  the  door  and  out. 

THAT  night  the  annual  miracle  of  spring  in  the 
city  had  come  to  pass.  Opposite,  halfway  up  the 
street,  the  aged  sickly  tres>  that  had  stood  so  angular 
and  stark  only  yesterday  was  clouded  with  a  pale 
green  softness  of  bursting  buds.  Sparrows  screamed 
and  bickered  in  the  branches;  the  air  was  languidly 
warm;  halfway  up  the  blue  sky  faintly  streaked  with 
light  clouds,  the  sun  poured  down  a  friendly,  mellow 
wash  of  light.  Two  hurdy-gurdies  syncoputed  each 
other's  operatic  selections,  anil  an  express  wugon 
crawled  by  full  of  flowering  daffodils,  an  old  Italian 
leading  the  horse  and  thou  ting  brassily:  "Fresh 
flow's!  Growing  flow's!  Who  wants  spring  flow's?" 

Church  bells,  that  sound  no  incongruously  peace¬ 
ful  in  the  metallic  clatter  of  the  city,  boomed  like 
symbols  of  that  period  of  suspended  animation  which 
ia  Sunday  in  New  York. 

Wandering  aimlessly  along,  Tom  turned  down 
Fifth  Avenue  past  the  tall  loft  buildings  so  curiously 
stricken  dead  onre  a  week.  The  usual  roar  of  heavy 
trucks  and  delivery  wagona  was  a|lant  now;  only 
occasional  private  automobiles  passed,  and  the  grout 
careening  busses,  top-heavy  with  women's  hats  ns 
bright  aa  colored  flame  and  women's  faces  like 
flower*.  Coming  home  from  church,  the  silk-hatted 
world  and  hit  smartly  gowned  wife  strolled  chatter¬ 
ing  on  parade.  Tom  went  along  with  his  head  down, 
unnoticing.  Once  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  mur¬ 
derers  were  still  on  his  track  but  he  said  to  himself 
that  he  didn't  care. 

Washington  Square  had  been  suddenly  brushed 
with  delicate  green.  A  swarm  of  little  new  leaves 
like  bees  fluttered  about  the  tree  branches.  As  if 
they  had  just  sprouted,  multitudes  of  children  played 
shrieking  in  the  paths  and  open  spaces;  babies 
crawled  uncertainly  about  and  squalled  with  great 
deflnitenes*;  nursemaids  gossipped,  pushing  peram¬ 
bulators  backward  and  forward;  patriarchal  Italian 
families  from  Bleeckcr  Street  in  their  Sunday  best 
whined  and  acrcamed  at  each  other;  bums  expanded 
slowly  in  the  sun;  and  the  supercilious  wealthy  exer¬ 
cised  their  futile  little  dogs,  ignoring  the  human 
world. 

Tom's  head  ached  and  he  felt  suddenly  tired  after 
the  continual  excitements  and  alarms  of  those  whirl¬ 
ing  days.  His  brain  was  dull  from  wonder  and 
terror.  Strolling  listlessly  along,  he  spied  two 
empty  seats  in  the  solid  line  of  ample  Italian 
mother*.  Wearily  he  dropped  into  one  and  stared 
vacantly  before  him,  still  trying  to  think  of  a  means 
of  finding  trace  of  Anita.  A  bearded  old  man  in  u 
broken  derby,  rusty  ragged  clothes,  and  feet  bursting 
through  his  shoes  shuffled  down  the  path,  looking  for 
cigarette  butts.  He  glanced  furtively  ut  Tom  as  he 
passed,  and  went  on;  in  a  moment  he  came  back  and 
with  n  grunt  sat  down  in  the  other  vacant  scat,  und, 
taking  a  grimy  newspaper  from  his  pocket,  apatheti¬ 
cally  peered  at  it  for  a  while.  Then  he  nudged  Tom 
"Kin  ye  helo  an  old  man  git  a  cup  o'  coffee?"  he 
whined  loudly.  "Buy  me  paper  fer  a  nickel." 

Tom  shrugged. 

“It's  a  new  paper  just  out."  went  on  the  old  man 
wheedling.  "Have  you  read  about  that  girl  what 
disappeared?" 

TDM  started  and  looked  at  him;  hi*  face  was 
tumed  away,  and  he  held  the  paper  toward  Tom 
in  a  trembling  hand.  Hastily  Tom  put  a  nickel  in 
the  thin,  dirty  palm  and  took  the  paper. 

"Thank  yc  very  kindly."  said  the  old  man,  strug¬ 
gling  weakly  to  hi*  feet,  and  swiftly  hobbled  off. 

Perhaps  Anita  hud  been  found!  Eagerly  he 
opened  it.  but  the  date  line  caught  hi*  eye— yester¬ 
day’s  paper.  Fooled  again.  He  ran  dully  over  the 
headlines  and  listlessly,  from  habit  turned  the  page. 
Vt  the  top  of  the  next  sheet  there  stared  at  him  in 
big  blue-penciled  handwriting  hi*  own  name,  "Tom 


TOM  awoke  early  next  morning,  with  the  happy 
consciousness  of  pending  adventure  and  a  new 
eagerness  for  life.  Whistling  tunelessly,  he  dressed 
und  hurried  to  Anita's  door.  There  was  no  answer 
to  his  knocking,  and,  remembering  suddenly  what 
she  had  undergone,  he  tiptoed  off  downstairs  to 
breakfast  without  waking  her. 

This  being  Sunday,  no  one  was  up  but  Maggie,  the 
cook.  He  jollied  her  into  getting  his  breakfast;  ate 
hugely,  and  ran  through  the  Sunday  paper*,  all  the 
while  warmly  thinking  of  hi*  *weetheart  who  slept 
so  dreamleasly  above  him  and  of  the  new  world  they 
were  going  so  romantically  together  to  And.  All  the 
gloomy  and  terrible  events  of  the  last  three  day* 
were  erased  from  his  volatile  memory,  and  all  the 
obscure  struggle  of  their  live*. 

He  ran  upstair*  again  joyfully  and  thundered  • 
mighty  tattoo  on  her  door  N'o  Bound.  "  'Nila!"  he 
cried,  pounding.  "Wake  up.  almpy  head  I  It'*  nine 
o'clock!"  Still  no  answer.  '"Nila!"  he  shouted 
again,  une«*lly.  "I'm  coming  in."  He  turned  the 
handle — the  door  wa*  unlocked.  Anita  was  not  in 
the  room.  On  the  lied  the  clothe*  were  thrown  back 
ns  if  she  had  ju*t  arisen.  The  pillow  was  dented 
where  her  head  had  lain.  Her  clothes  were  heaped 
cnrelewly  on  two  chairs;  only  her  bath  slipper*  and 
kimono  were  gone.  Strangely  uneasy,  he  went  to 
the  door  and  looked  down  the  hall  to  the  bath  room, 
but  its  door  stood  wide  and  there  was  no  one  there. 

He  felt  the  bed.  It  was  cold.  She  had  been  gone 
a  long  time  then.  All  the  old  fear*  flooded  back; 
that  sinister  and  pervasive  power  which  had  pursued 
them,  the  midnight  apparition  of  Rhadiatchine.  God! 
Why  had  he  *hown  Anita  to  him?  He  rushed  to  the 
hall  in  an  unreasoning  panic, crying  "Mr*.  Hichen*! 
Mr*.  Hichen*!  Come  quick!  She's  gone!" 

Already  upset  by  the  happening*  which,  she  did 
not  cease  to  assure  everybody,  "never  happened  in 
my  house  before — never,”  the  landlady  waddled  up. 
and  all  the  agitated  boarder*  followed.  Mr*.  Hich¬ 
en*  collapsed  and  wa*  assisted,  weeping  hysterically, 
to  her  room.  The  lodger*,  in  every  stage  of  undress, 
crowded  babbling  around,  curious,  frightened,  in¬ 
finitely  thrilled  by  the  event.  Tom  wandered  about, 
touching  her  bed,  her  clothe*,  staring  out  of  the 
window,  as  if  he  were  walking  in  hi*  sleep.  He 
didn’t  seem  to  heur  their  question*. 

Rome  one  got  the  police.  A  lieutenant  and  two 
detectives  came,  interviewed  Mr*.  Hichen*.  gravely 
exumined  the  room,  and  then  ordered  everybody 
downstairs  except  Tom. 

"Now,”  said  the  chief,  biting  a  cigar:  “You’re  the 
girl's  fiance?  Hum!  What  d’you  know  about  it?" 


man  Mordecai.  When  I  got  to  court  1  saw  Mordeeal 
there  with  the  other  fellow,  who  tumed  out  to  be 
Anson  Little." 

"Anson  Little?"  interrupted  the  lieutenant  un- 
ea*ily.  The  detective*  looked  at  one  another. 

“Anson  Little  got  the  judge  to  send  her  to  Bellevue 
for  examination."  went  on  Tom.  growl  nr  excited. 
"When  they  left  the  court  I  got  hold  of  Little's  coaL 
and  in  the  pocket  1  found  a  card  with  that  'Mind 
thinks.  Soul  Area'  on  it.  and  a  not*  saying  that  the 
council  would  meet  at  Strabiiao'a." 

"What's  all  this  stuff?"  snapped  the  lieutenant 
•What'*  it  got  to  do  with  the  girl?" 

"I'm  coming  to  that"  said  Toen  nervously.  “I 


table,  and  told  Little  to  get  her  out.  N«rt  day  they 
tried  to  run  me  down  with  an  automobile  when  I 
was  crossing  the  street,  and  then  they  tried  to  drop 
a  safe  on  me  I  got  away  from  them  in  the  subway 
and  went  up  to  Bellevue,  and  the  doctor  said  she 
was  all  right  and  could  go." 

The  lieutenant  glanced  significantly  at  hi*  men. 
"All  right,  all  right."  he  aaid.  and  ro*e.  gathering 
up  his  notebook.  "Well  tend  out  a  general  alarm. 
Looks  like  she  was  off  her  nut  and  wandered  out 
into  the  street." 

"But  she  wasn't!"  Tom  cried  passionately.  "Don't 
you  believe  what  I'm  telling  your 

"Sure.  Sure."  said  the  lieutenant,  in  soothing 
tones  "Sure  we  believe  you.  But  1  wouldn't  tell 
that  story  around  too  much  if  I  was  you.  You're 
liable  to  land  up  in  Bellevue  yourself." 


THE  three  officer*  went  off  downstair*  laughing 
■nd  joking,  and  Tom  watched  them  go  with  a 
hopeless  sinking  in  his  heart.  Anita  was  right — 
they  would  not  believe  him. 

Then  came  reporter*,  well-dressed,  sympathetic- 
looking  youths  with  steely  eye*,  like  buzzard*, 
scenting  carrion  from  afar.  They  got  into  the  dis¬ 
organised  house,  ferreted  about  for  picture*,  inno¬ 
cently  asked  insidious  questions.  Two  forced  their 
way  into  the  landlady's  room,  and  their  flattering 
attention  soon  drew  from  her  a  contradictory  but 
highly  sensational  tale.  One.  prowling  around, 
stumbled  upon  Tom  sitting  dull>A  on  hi*  bed  and 
wondering  what  to  do. 

"Hello."  he  said  briskly,  ccmingj  in.  "Rome  ex¬ 
citement.  eh!  Were  you  here  when  it  happened?" 

Tom  took  a  good  look  at  him  for  the  first  time. 
“What  do  you  want  to  know  for??  he  asked  with 


HOPELESSLY,  dazedly.  Tom  began  to  tell  hi* 
story.  The  lieutenant  looker!  at  one  of  the  de¬ 
tectives  and  winked.  "Go  on  now.  What  was  that 
password  again?” 

“‘Mind  thinks.  Soul  fires.  Mouth  talk*.  Eye  sees. 
Hand  does,"'  repeated  Tom  mechanically 
"Just  so.  And  you  were  saying’  that  she  wa* 
arrested?  What  wa*  the  charge?"  - 
Torn  hesitated.  "That— that  shd  wasn’t  right  in 
her  head  They  say  ‘he  made  threat*  to  kill  this 
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Munnis."  Startled,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  What  had 
the  old  man  said  about  "the  girl  that  disappeared”? 
But  he  was  not  in  sight.  And  there  was  more  writ¬ 
ing.  Trembling  a  little,  he  *at  down  again  and  care¬ 
fully  folded  the  paper  so  that  he  alone  could  see. 
Scribbled  across  the  type  in  a  large  bold  hand 
he  rend: 

I  did  not  betray  the  girl.  They  found  *hr  inn 
Hone  and  traced  her  to  the  hou.ee.  If  you  hair  told 
n\e  true,  hare  no  fear.  I  i nil  protect  her.  To-night 
I  trill  know  all.  when  the  Council  mett*.  You  are 
•aft.  If  you  haee  lied,  the  girl  is  ho-tage.  D»  not 
try  to  do  anything.  R. 

A  great  rush  of  relief  Hooded  him,  and  n  multi¬ 
tude  of  new  anxieties.  So  the  Council  bad  her!  And 
Rhadintchinc  had  played  fair.  Somehow  he  trusted 
the  Russian;  the  message-  heartened  him  immeasur¬ 
ably.  At  least,  in  that  den  of  beasts,  Anitu  had  one 
defender.  Immediately  his  imagination  started  up 
again,  now  that  there  was  something  definite  to  work 
on.  Ho  must  find  her!  What  if  Rhadiatrhine  were 
deceived?  What  if  she  were  in  real  danger? 

Ho  thought  rapidly  now.  Was  there  no  one  who 
could  help  him,  no  one  to  whom  he  could  tell  his  tab' 
and  be  believed?  Yeats?  But  Yeats  would  not  he 
bark  until  night.  Canfield  Dr.  Canfield  of  Bellevue 
Hospital!  He  knew  the  city;  he  would  believe. 

The  surly  old  porter  of  the  hospital  sat  at  his  desk. 
To  Tom's  excited  question  he  grunted  and  shook  hi* 
head.  "Not  here,"  he  answered. 

"Where  can  I  find  him  then?  Where  doe*  hi-  live? 
When  will  he  lx-  back?" 

"He  don't  work  here  any  more.  I'm  Idlin'  you,” 
-nid  the  porter  surlily.  “1  don’t  know  where  he  is.” 

It  came  to  Tom  with  a  shock  that  the  good  doctor's 
fein*  hnd  been  reu lined. 


it  open  a  crack.  One  thing  struck  him  immediately — 
the  big  round  table  was  gone.  Instead  there  were  a 
number  of  small  table* — all  empty,  except  one  in  the 
corner,  at  which  sat  two  men  and  two  women.  He 
could  see  their  faces;  they  were  strangers.  Beyond 
them  was  a  door  with  a  glass  pane  in  the  top, 
through  which  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  mounting 
stairs  bright  under  an  unseen  light.  Behind  a  table 
near  the  door  was  the  top  of  an  object  that  looked 
like  a  great  wooden  wheel,  but  this  did  not  impress 
him.  With  a  feeling  of  relief  he  carefully  shut  the 
door,  and  then  disappointment  swept  him,  and  all 
his  old  black  depression.  The  Coyincii  was  not  there! 

He  crossed  the  street  to  the  place  where  he  hod 
stood  that  first  night,  and  leaned  wearily  against  a 
wall.  There  was  nothing  to  do  then.  But  suddenly, 
as  he  stood  there,  came  the  sound  of  a  harsh  voice, 
muffled,  distant. 

“Guitrau  killed  Garfield!"  it  rasp.il.  "Cuitcau! 
Guiteau!  Booth  shot  Lincoln!  Sic — aic-  aic  semper 
tyrannis!" 

The  parrot!  Startled.  Tom  looked  up.  but  the 
windows  were  blank,  closed,  the  blind*  drawn.  Along 
the  side  of  one  was  a  faint  line  of  light.  What  did 
it  mean?  Now  he  was  thinking  again,  swiftly, 
clearly.  Thr  *cene  in  the  back  room  that  night 
•  prang  out  la-fore  him  in  all  its  vividness.  He  suw 
again  the  huge,  unmanageable  bulk  of  the  man  in 
the  wheelchair.  Wheels !  lie  had  seen  a  wheel 
through  the  crack  in  the  back  door.  He  smashed  n 
fist  into  his  palm.  Why  hadn't  he  used  his  head? 
Why  hadn't  he  thought  that,  crippled  as  he  was.  the 
fat  man  couldn't  get  fur?  Why  hadn't  he  connected 
the  pa i  rot  that  screamed  about  the  assassination  of 
rulers  with  the  men  who  were  planning  it?  Suicly 
they  were  there,  upstairs,  in  that  room  wiMl  the 
drawn  blinds,  and  prrhup*  Anita  was  with  them! 


AM.  that  day  Tom  wandered  up  and  down  the 
town,  He  could  not  sit  still  nor  stay  in  one  place 
When  he  did,  his  imagination  painted  horrible  pic¬ 
tures  of  Anita  in  the  grasp  of  An-on  Little,  or  of  the 
uwful,  mountainous  lame  man  with  the  maggoty  face 
And  in  a  frvnxy  he  leup.il  up  und  drove  hi*  weary 
feel  on  and  on.  With  the  instinct  of  a  tormented 
human,  ho  tried  to  escape  from  hlm-elf  in  a  sea  of 
humanity.  Down  Into  the  East  Side  he  walked, 
through  street*  effervescing  with  nil  the  world's 
hunted  races-  streets  straight  and  rigid  between  mih  - 
of  shabby  tenement*  overflowing  with  furious  life. 
The  clamor  of  strange  tongues  filled  hi*  ear*,  alien 
smell*  were  lii  his 
nostril*.  "ii  hi 
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trucks  and  bawling 
the  latest  Ameri¬ 
can  slang,  the  lithe, 
slouchy  young  men 
in  college  clothe* 
and  the  hard-faced 
girls  dressed  in 
extravagant  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  latest 
thing  on  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue — the  change  of 
Old  World  into 
New  World  went 
swiftly  on  before 
hi*  eyes.  Beyond 
were  leprous, 
empty,  decaying 
places  in  the 
eternal  shadow  of  great  bridges  whose  thundering 
traffic  was  never  still,  day  or  night,  and  farther  still 
the  long  row9  of  dignified  old  houseo — now  gutted 
and  transformed  and  plastered  with  shrieking  signs 
—that  front  the  wide  "farm."  and  the  docks  around 
which  still  lingers  an  odor  of  spices  unloaded  from 
the  clipper  ships  of  long  ago.  But  here  Sunday  lay 
too  quiet  and  desolate,  so  he  plunged  back  again 
through  angular  and  teeming  streets  across  Essex 
Square,  where  the  tall  buildings  covered  with  Yid¬ 
dish  signs  look  like  a  town  in  the  Russian  Pale. 
Night  caught  him  in  that  maze  of  tenements.  By 
Sept.  i$ 


creaked  horribly. 
His  breathing  and 
the  heating  of  hi* 
heart  hi»sed  and 
thundered.  Sweat 
stood  on  his  fore¬ 
head.  From  above 
becumo  audible  a 
murmur  of  voices. 
Suddenly  some  one 
cried  loudly:  “Who 
is  this  Jew— this 
Mordecal!" 

It  was  the  voice 
of  Rhadiatchinr! 
Tom'*  heart  leaped 
into  his  throat.  He 
was  right  then.  A 
deep,  powerful  voice 
answered,  but  Tom 
could  not  distin- 

t  Jf.;  -ted  bar.  The  back  guixh  the  word*.  “It  isn’t  true!"  cried  the  Russian 
But  ni*  sudden  excitement  vehemently.  "He  dor *  know!  You  have  told  him!” 
ft-  -  t.!1  the  Council  were  The  thin,  quiet,  crisp  tone*  of  the  fat  man  an- 
I  was  evidently  in  s  we  red :  "Hand  can  tell  if  he  choose*.  He  *eeks  his 

**e  h.m.  He  mu*:  proceed  own  mean*  of  accomplishing  our  purpose.  We  can- 
u;  aw  the  man  *i*appear  not  question—" 

ii  'ed.  In  a  few  minutes  Rhadiatchine  broke  in  coldly:  “If  he  has  -old  us. 

w*»  the  time.  Quickly  yes!  If  he  has  made  use  of  the  Council  to  enrich 
nj  r  to  the  back  do»r.  whose  himself,  he  i*  a  traitor!  I  demand  an  explanation! 
i]  'tii'.inad  from  within.  The  I  demand  that  he  answer!" 

>  hat  would  he  fin!  inside?  Now  Tom  was  closer.  He  heard  the  deep  voice 
r  1  tr.e  handle  anl  pushed  snarl:  "You're  a  liar!  (Continued  on  page 


t nlla.  Lillie  threw  down  hU  arm 


Rhadialehlne  •waged  with  .Mouth  clinging  lo  h 
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1917  Touring  Sedan 


■A  N  e  w  34 

(Interior  b* 


“Comfortable  and  in  Excellent  T 


Qaoilty  Fir* 


I  have  bent  engog«sM*v  theC'halmers  Motor  (’•nnpaity  to  natrruli  for  finishing 

the  interior*  of  their  nee  Aidgacd  rare. 

To  me  this  Chalmers  Sedan  i*  iiwt  intrrotiim  l«  taipr  it  vihn  a  » ilal  problem.  A 
HmoUtine  would  be  idml  fur  vmr-ruund  use,  but  for  one  objection.—  mi  miner.  And  » 
touring  cat  would  be  quite  satisfactory  all  imr.  ewqit  for  the  oor  objection.-  winter. 

Thi«  Sedan  ii  a  rh*vrr  mraprwnw.  It  is  lim*JuMft«|**r  open  touring  rnr  at  the  -ill 
of  the  driver. 

'ITte  top,  a*  shown  here,  is  a  permanent  roof.  I»iilt  and  trimmed  as  a  |«rt  of  the  body 
—not  one  of  the  so-called  <letochable  type  tops. 

One  moment  a  cheerful,  light-flooded.  wefl-fbmisbed  mdowd  car,  with  complete 
protection  from  the  weather.  The  next  moment-- all  tli*  summer  comfort  of  an  open 
touring  cur.  Simply  remove  the  side  windows  v.-he>.  piilirt.  gla»  and  all.  Put  th.ni 
away  in  a  iqtecial  compartment  l»u-k  of  the  rear  sent,  and  tlnr  transformation  i,  accomplished. 


The  seating  arrangement  is  indeed  fascinatio1 
i»  of  club  chair  type  with  full-depth  soft  upla'lsti'j 
Next  to  it,  but  separated  by  an  aisle,  i>  nf»M( 
way,  giving  a  great  amount  of  unoccupied  floor  fli 
With  ti»e  persons  in  the  car  there  is  still  a 
sent  tuckal  in  the  iwtrk  of  the  driver’s  chair. 

*|"hc  Milling  i*  well  arranged,  well  worked  ouM 
lint  all  thrwe  details  are  inridcntnl  fr»tBIBj 
is  the  interior. 

My  ambition  in  designing  and  furnishing 
lait  in  excellent  tu*tc.  For  it  is  a  utility  c»tn 
liinou-ine  and  therefore  more  useful. 

All  seats  I  have  hod  upholstered  with  tine  q*11 
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)  r.p.m.  Chalmers,  $1780  Detroit 

PiilF-Gordon) 


ste” — says  Lady  Duff-Gordon 


dri%er%  wnt  in  on  the  left  and 

which  iwin gs  Imrk  out  of  Hie 

more.  This  is  an  auxiliary 

•pprove  most  heartily. 
e  Sedan,  'Hie  important  thin*: 

0|*  1r«*  to  have  the  car  comfortable 
formal  than  town  ear  or 

Jrlol  hair  and  covered  with  heavy 


licdfnrd  cloth  -ill  your  choice  of  either  Mack  iml  «liitr..or  olvr  lKilf.  'Hie  rear  window 
i*  linn*:  with  a  silken  curtain.  hlend«sl  with  tl*e  intrrior  .nmmingx 

Interior  mouldings  are  rlmni/nL  Heading  lnm|N  *bow  forth  from  the  vary  rear 
corners.  A  cleverly  .irrnngrtl  thane  Ump  light*  on  tin  opening  of  the  floor. 

’Hie  rest  I  lenve  to  your  own  eyes  to  discover  *l|Hi  vou  impert  the  car.  !W  there 
are  so  many  things  to  sav  almut  this  car  I  cannot  Iw^in  to  tell  you  all, 

I  recogni/tsl  the  pussi  In  lilies  of  thin  Sedan  thr.*mMi>nit 
I  saw  the  untimdied  InxIv.  And  alien  tin:  car  was  lini'liel 
I  was  completely  satisfied. 
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American  Adventures 


itf .  //^nioloyy.  /nr  nr  til’ 
Hy."  -behriiuni.'  and  the  like.  Of 
those  mentioned,  "psychology"  is  my 
bile  moire,  while  "iwenloiify"  is  his.  He 
scattered  among  then-  buildings  which  eler  there  was  volition  on  my  part.  As  called  it  a  "rile  wold." 

’.'and  where  cornfields  used  to  be.  arc  I  entered  the  compartment  he  glanced  As  this  gentleman's  literary  opinions 
.he  airhert  of  exactly  twenty-five  chi-  up.  and  as  1  saw  his  face  I  had  the  arc  valuable.  I  shall  quote  him  briefly 
ropodisls-the  same  being  listed  in  the  feeling:  Here  is  a  man  whom  I  should  on  the  subject  of  worn-out  words: 

Hoard  of  Trade's  statiu.cal  report,  un-  like  to  know.  “TV »« osirnt"  he  pronounced  the 

ler  the  heading  “Professional.-  along  Almost  as  toon  as  I  sat  down  upon  “cleanest"  of  the  words  mentioned 
Mth  Lawyers.  Civil  Engineer*  Archi-  the  leather  cooch  Inside  him  and  above.  though  he  admitted  it  is  run 
tects.  and  Artists.  lighted  my  cigar  we  were  talking,  and  to  death. 

Suncooated  Friendxhio n  «e  continued  to  talk  until  he  left  the  -We  just  have  to  drop  such  words.'' 

r  v-  Wncopatea  rnenOM/iip*  trm»  a  W  .tajutfUn-exchanpng Views  hr  „,d,  -except  to,  convenience  in  talk- 
r.S  one  of  his  short  stories  Edwin  on  politics,  the  war.  Colonel  R—xvelt,  lnR  some, m„  |,  takes  about  forty 
1  la-fwre  wrote  of  the  life  of  the  muck-  preparrdne-  tobacco,  and  many  other  cleanse  a  word  that  has  had 

raking  writers  of  some  year.  ago.  some-  important  subject.,  agreeing  on  all.  ,m  much  handling-then  it  may  get 
hmg  which  applied  not  only  to  them.  and.  as  we  agreed,  appreciating  more  „ick>  ,lkt.  Vrqar-ifc.'  which  has 

out  which  applies  toevery  traveler  poo-  and  more  the  fine  qualities  of  each  had  to  I*  abandoned  twice  in  my  mem- 
-eseed  of  the  ta.te  and  gift  for  making  others  mind  or>.:  0uc*  when  I  was  a  hoy.  I  hang 

Vi,U5^UnW-  ..U  ....  1  **'•  ~“1  «»»«  “»•  gentleman  shaU  „„  lo  ,t  a  little  Still." 

The  life,  hr  wrote,  had  its  disad-  tered  a  legend  for  me  This  occurred  Among  the  exiled  words  there  is  none 
untages  chief  among  them  being  the  when  I  made  some  reference  to  Victor  I  shall  miss  more-  than  >  rs„*„lify<'; 
yncopated  frien«i.h.p*-the  affection,  Hugo's  version  of  what  Cambronne  for  |  flm  reaching  Baltimore.  and  lie- 
!“V.  ,r'r  V  ,0,1  to.  the  Engli.h  when  they  <U-  „Um.  <lf  Baltimore's  characteristics  us 

oghtful  though  transitory  intimacy  m..nded  h.s  surrender  on  the  field  ..f  a  city  the  word  would  have  l>ern  useful, 
with  acquaint*  ncr*  who  would  have  br-  Waterloo. 

.,mr  bosom  fr-emU  with  two  more  -I  .marine.-  «aid  my  new-foun.l  "Do  Thru?" 

AnTthen'th^v  *'*'+ ' i?!“*  “  *'***  "“"V'  RKFORE  I  went  to  Baltimore  I  hud 

wcle  li«t  ch^n  of  SlSSSatiS  ^  ™  °f  but  two  delinlle  impressions  con- 

nrsi  cnapt.r.  oi  romances  trial  are  spurious.  A  cat#  in  point  is  that  liw.|_.i  tol,h  the  ..la .  lie  rl,»i  ... 

which  trains  puss  Ivtieuth  the  city;  the 
'"will  wu«  that  when  u  muthlxiuml 
tram  left  Baltimore  the  time  hud  come 
to  think  of  cleaning  up,  preparatory  to 
reaching  Washington. 

Arriving  lit  llaltim.uv  after  durk. 
one  gathers  an  impression  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  though  not  impressive  Union 
Station  from  which  one  emerges  to  a 
district  of  good  asphalted  streets,  the 
muni  ones  wide  and  well  lighted.  The 
Baltimore  street  lumps  are  large  and 
very  brilliant  single  globes,  mounted 
upon  the  tops  of  substantial  metal  col¬ 
umns.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen 
lumps  <>f  the  same  pattern  in  any  other 
city.  It  is  u  good  pattern,  but  there 
i»  one  thing  ulmut  it  which  is  not  good 
at  all.  urn!  that  Is  the  way  the  street 
names  arc  let'eivd  upon  the  side*  of 
the  glnls-v  Though  the  lettering  is 
not  large,  it  is  large  enough  lo  be  read 
easily  in  the  daytime  ngnmst  the  glotioY 
white  -u»fa«*>,  but  Ui  try  to  read  it  at 
ip.  And  it  is  nj,,ht  is  like  trying  to  read  some  little 
featured  in  my  |,.g«nd  printed  upon  a  blinding  noon- 
good  homr*pun  day  sun.  I  noticed  this  particularly 
ting  a  certain  bemuse  I  spruit  my  first  evening  in 
engineer  *  hut-  wandering  alone  alnut  the  streets  of 
cd  officer),  but.  Baltimore,  and  wished  to  keep  track 
s  fine  dark  eye-  o(  my.  rou|,.  order  that  I  might  the 
artist,  who  has  readily  find  my  way  hack  to  the 

sitive  mania  on  h„jcl. 

tried  hands.  I  Can  most  travelers.  I  wonder,  enjoy 
aWe  dislikes  to  ,  ,|o  ,  walk,  by  night. 

*  ,hp  ■PP^'"'-  through  the  mysterious  streets  of  u 
'*. lo  strange  city*  I'o  they  feel  the  same 
1  detached  yet  keen  Interest  in  unfnmil- 

eyrs  that  I  t»c.  ,.,r  highway*,  homes,  and  human  beings, 
v  ,Vyp.*  "irr  ,h'’  M’n*°  of  I*'"*.'  »  wanderer 

I?  ...  |,p  trom  another  world,  a  "messenger  from 
arc  St  Matthew  Mam,"  a  Harun-al  Rashid,,  or.  If  not 
of  the  body,  onp  „f  these,  an  imaginulive  adven- 
to  express  the  lurrr  ||kr  Tuitarm*  Ho  they  thrill  ut 


L'lMUKtivrnrM  ol  pattern, 
expet  tnria  ol  cut  and  llie 
6nct  quality  of  material  and 
workmanship  these  hate 
mode  Cheney  Cravats. 

II  you  want  neckwear 
which  reflects  perunahty  and 
worth,  ire  that  the  tie*  you 
buy  bear  the  name 


to  he  mentioned.  General  Sherman  raid: 
'1  never  made  that  statement— but  it 
is  true.'" 

It  has  struck  me  as  curious,  in  retro¬ 
spect.  that,  although  w«*  talked  with 
enthusiasm  for  -anr  time,  this  anec¬ 
dote  of  General  Sherman  is  practically 
the  one  definite  thing  I  r.-n.m‘>er  of 
our  convrrsatroa;  whrrens,  in  the  case 
of  the  Cullman  man  whom,  personally, 
I  did  not  particularly  enjoy,  I  remem- 
l»r  so  nuih  more  of  what  he  said  I 
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man  cars. 

I  was  sorry,  in  a  way.  to  learn  fmm 
the  gentleman  at  my  side  that  this 
uimrwhat  picturesque  legend  was  n«  t 
true,  for  I  have  always  liked,  when  I 
inw  a  particularly  improbable  name  i  n 
a  car,  to  say:  "Well,  never  mind:  the 
young  lady  had  an  engagrment  and  was 
ui  a  hurry  that  day."  Now  1  ...  told, 
hswever.  that  cars  are  named  in  the 
Cullman  office*  in  Chicago,  the  name* 
.elected  being,  almo-t  invariably,  those 
i>f  "point*"  on  railways  over  which  the 
cum  are  to  run. 

In  response  to  my  inquiries  concern- 


Pay  As  You  Wish 


.Set  In  Solid  Gold 


Vn  .  mmmiowr:  ni  inr  nromiw  oi  u  KTiowm^ 

ever  entirely  lurried  Of  *11  thr*  window  nunrturinir  th<*  blnckneH*  here 
It  •eems  to  me  l>u  Bartas  came  the  or  there;  at  the  invitation  of  some  open 
nearest  when  he  called  the  eyes  "the  doorway  behind  which  unilluminated 
w.n<few*  of  the  soul."  The  fancy  is  |.|,fkness  hanga,  threatening  and  tempt- 
peculiarly  perfect:  the  body  is  the  thc).  rPj„ico  in  „rM.u.  the 

souls  mansion,  and  the  Mul.  gazing  pf  whifh  thpy  have  not  heard 

from  the  windows  of  da  mansion,  see*,  before*  Po  they— a*  I  do— delight  in 
But  that  19  only  half ^  th<*  jncUphor .for  irregularity :  in  the  curiou*  form*  of 
window*  may  he  looked  throgeh  cither  an<j  apainAt  the  Aky;  in 

way  and  we.  upon  the  outaidc.  may  street*  which  run  up  hill  or  down;  or 
look  in  throueh  thoae  window*  and  «*e  which.  instead  of  l*infc  straipht.  have 
Mmethinr  of  the  aoul  l^ehind  them.  in  them,  or  curve  *,  or  intcreninR 

femetime*  we  aee  dimly,  fomctime*  mterjwctiona.  at  which  other  at  reel* 
clearly.  Sometime*  what  we  aee  i*  Harl  Qff  from  them  obliquely,  an  though 
beautiful,  aometime*  not  But  when  in  m  Kr^nt  hurry  to  pet  Bomewhere? 
n  can  aee  clearly  into  the  window*  po  they  love  to  ernei^r  from  a  street 
of  *ome  other  *oul.  and  when  the  thin**  which  i*  narrow,  dim.  and  deserted, 
we  *ee  within  are  of  the  finest,  then  wr  upon  onr  which  i*  wide,  hrijrht.  and 
hare  had  a  *r*at  experience.  Granted  crowded;  and  do  they  also  like  to  leave 
the  nrht  sort  of  man  and  woman  and  B  brilliant  street  and  dive  into  the 
the  nirht  sort  of  eye*,  there  i*  not  po*-  darknc**  of  some  *omher  byway?  Doe* 
*ih!e  between  two  human  hemp*  a  rela-  n  jone  row  of  ll^ht*  lure  them,  block 
tion*hip  *o  subtle,  ao  delicately  and  hy  block,  toward  distance*  unknown? 
ephetrerally  beautifut.  a*  that  which  Are  they  tempU-d  by  the  unfamiliar 
mar  he  accomplished  by  the  exchanee  on  pnvsinjr  *trn*t  cam?  Do  they 

t«t*v«n  them  of  n  comprehending  yearn  to  hoard  those  cam  and  be  Iran*. 
glance  in  passing.  Dorted  bv  tbeni  into  the  mystic  cavern.* 
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:ialf  a  hundred  other  thing,  which  In-  Word *  Gone  Wrong 

terested  me  and  which  I  remember. 

When  he  got  off  at  Philadelphia  I  APROPOS  of  this  I  am  reminded  that 
.andered  into  the  smoking  compart-  only  the  other  day  I  was  speaking 

merit  of  the  ear  in  which  I  held  a  wt"  *  distinguished  novelist  of  this 
-.•at.  and  there  encountered  a  second  matter  when  1  found  myself  wishing 
-trangrr.  This  one.  like  the  first.  »i«s  to  refer  to  the  vast  importance  of  the 
to  shatter  a  legend  for  me.  Otherwii  -  eye  in  its  relation  to  the  thing  we  call 
the  two  were  ts  different  as  possible.  I  '‘personality"— meaning  that  which  con- 

I  had  conversed  with  the  Pullman  stitutes  individuality.  The  mention  of 
man  merely  because  we  charted  to  J<i  this  threadbare  word  brought  us  natu- 
*ide  by  side,  but  in  the  case  cf  my  civ  rally  to  the  subject  of  kindred  word* 
vernation  with  this  second  fellow  trJc-  which  have  suffered  from  overuse: 
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ago-  I  have  been  in  one  of  these  manu¬ 
factories,  and  have  there  teen  chair* 
of  Chippendale  and  Sheraton  deign 
which,  though  fresh  from  the  work* 
man’s  hands,  looked  older  than  the 
originals  from  which  they  had  been 
plagiarized;  also  I  recall  a  Jacobean 
refectory  table,  the  legs  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  eaten  half  away 
by  lime,  but  which  had.  in  reality,  been 
"antiqued”  with  a  stiff  wire  brush.  I 
mention  this  because,  in  my  opinion, 
antique  dealers  have  a  right  to  know 
that  such  factories  exist. 

What  curious  differences  there  are 
between  the  customs  of  one  trade  and 
those  of  another.  Compare,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  dealer  in  old  furniture 
with  the  dealer  in  old  automobiles.  The 
latter,  far  from  pronouncing's  ma¬ 
chine  of  which  he  wishes  to  dispose  “a 
genuine  antique,”  will  assure  you— and 
not  always  with  a  strict  regard  for 
truth— that  it  is  "practically  as  good 
as  new.”  Or  compare  the  seller  of  an¬ 
tiques  with  the  horse  dealer.  Can  you 
imagine  the  latter’s  taking  you  up  to 
some  venerable  quadruped— let  alone  n 
three-year-old — and  discoursing  upon 
ita  merits  in  some  such  manner  as  the 
following: 

"This  is  the  oldest  and  most  historic 
horse  that  has  ever  come  into  my  pos¬ 
session.  Just  look  at  it,  sir!  The 
fanner  of  whom  I  bought  it  assured 
me  that  it  was  brought  over  by  his  an¬ 
cestors  In  the  May  toner  The  place 
where  I  found  it  was  used  as  Washing¬ 
ton’s  headquarters  durfl|k'  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  and  it  jg  known  that 
Washington  himself  fcAoently  sat  on 
this  very  horse.  It  wj£a  favorite  of 
his.  For  he  was  a  larf*  man  nnd  he 
liked  a  big.  comfortatir,  deep-seated 
horse,  well  braced  uodrrneath.  and 
having  strong  arms,  so  that  he  could 
tilt  it  back  comfortably  against  the 
wall,  with  its  front  legs  off  the  floor, 
■nd-” 

But  no!  That  won’t  do.  It  appears 
I  have  gotten  mixrd.  However,  you 
know  what  I  meant  to  indicate.  I 
merely  meant  to  show  that  a  horse 
dealer  wouldn’t  talk  about  a  horse  as 
an  antique  dealer  would  talk  about  a 
chair.  Even  if  the  horse  was  once  actu¬ 
ally  ridden  by  the  Father  of  his  Coun¬ 
try,  the  dealer  won't  stress  the  point. 
You  can’t  get  him  to  admit  that  a  horse 
has  reached  years  of  discretion,  let 
alone  that  It  is  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  years  old,  or  so.  It  is  this  difference 
between  the  horse  dealer  and  the  dealer 
in  antiquca  which  keeps  us  in  the  dark 
to-day  as  to  exactly  which  horses  Wash- 
inglon  rode  and  which  he  didn’t  ride; 
although  we  know  every  chair  he  ever 
sat  in.  and  every  bed  he  ever  .slept  in. 
and  every  house  hr  ever  stopped  in. 
and  how  he  is  said  to  hare  caught  his 
death  of  cold- 

"The  Star  grated  Banner *' 

Bf  AVISO  thJHfandered  afield. let  me 
l  now  resumamy  nocturnal  walk. 
Proceeding  dofcn  Howard  Street  to 
Franklin,  I  judged  by  the  signs  I  saw 
about  me— the  conglomerate  assortment 
of  theatres,  hotels,  rathskellers,  bars, 
■nd  brilliantly  lighted  drug  store*—  that 
here  was  the  center  of  the  city’s  night¬ 
time  life. 

Not  far  from  this  corner  is  the 
Academy,  a  very  spacious  and  some¬ 
what  ancient  theatre,  and  although  the 
hour  was  late,  into  the  Academy  I  went 
with  a  ticket  for  standing  room. 

Arriving  during  an  intermission,  I 
had  a  good  view  of  thy  auditorium.  It 
is  reminiscent,  in  its  interior  “decora¬ 
tion."  of  the  recently  torn-down  Wal¬ 
laces  Theatre  in  New  York.  The  bal¬ 
cony  is  supported,  after  the  old  fashion. 

5  posts,  and  there  are  boxes  the  tops 
which  are  draped  with  tasseled  cur¬ 
tains.  It  is  the  kind  of  theatre  which 
suggests  tradition,  dust,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  fire  and  panic. 

After  looking  about  me  for  a  lime.  I 
drew  from  my  pocket  a  pamphlet  which 
I  had  picked  up  in  the  hotel,  and  began 
t*  gather  inforpiation  about  the  “Monu¬ 
mental  City."  as  Baltimore  sometimes 
culls  itself — thereby  misusing  the  word, 
since  "monumental"  means,  in  one  JtnM. 
"enduring.”  and  in  another  "pertain- 
ing  to  or  serving  as  a  monumert"- 
neithor  of  which  ideas  it  is  intended,  in 
this  instance,  to  convey.  What  Balti¬ 
more  intends  to  indicate  is,  not  that  it 
pertains  to  monuments,  but  that  monc 
ments  pertain  to  it:  that  it  is  a  city  in' 
which  many  monuments  have  bees 
erected — as  is  indeed  the  pleasir.g  fact  ! 
Mv  pamphlet  informed  me  th.t  thM 


Scott  Key.  1  had  quite  forgotten  that 
it  was  at  Baltimore  that  Key  wrote  the 
words  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner," 
and.  as  others  may  have  done  the 
>ame.  It  may  be  well  here  to  recall 
the  details. 

In  IBM,  after  the  British  had  burned 
a  number  of  Government  buildings  in 
Washington,  including  "the  President's 
palace”  (as  one  of  their  officers  ex¬ 
pressed  it),  they  moved  on  Baltimore, 
making  an  attack  by  land  at  North 
Point  and  a  naval  attack  at  Fort  Mc¬ 
Henry  on  Whetstone  Point  in  the  estu¬ 
ary  of  the  Palapsco  River— here  practi¬ 
cally  an  arm  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Both 
attacks  were  repulsed.  Having  gone  to 
intercede  for  a  friend  who  was  at  this 
time  a  prisoner  aboard  the  United 
States  ship  Mmdrn.  Key  witnessed  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  from 
the  deck  of  this  vessel,  and  when  he 
Perceived  "by  the  dawn's  early  light” 
that  the  flag  still  flew  over  the  fort,  he 
was  moved  to  write  his  famous  poem. 
Later  it  was  printed  and  set  to  music; 
it  was  first  sung  in  a  restaurant  near 
the  old  Holliday  Street  Theatre,  but 
neither  the  restaurant  nor  the  theatre 
exists  today.  So.  at  least,  runs  one 
version  of  the  story.  Baedeker  state., 
however,  that  Key  was  himself  a  pris¬ 
oner.  during  the  bombardment,  on  a 
British  warship. 

Capitalizing  the  Hag 

BY  •  curious  coincidence,  only  a  few 
minutes  after  my  pamphlet  had  re- 
minded  me  of  the  origin  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner”  here  in  Baltimore. 
I  heard  the  air  played  under  circum¬ 
stances  very  different  from  any  which 
could  have  been  anticipated  by  the  au- 
thor  of  the  poem,  or  the  composer  who 
set  It  to  music. 

The  entertainment  at  the  Academy 
that  night  was  supplied  by  an  elabo¬ 
rate  "show”  of  the  burlesque  variety 
known  as  "The  Follies.”  and  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  in  the  course  of  this  hodge¬ 
podge  of  color,  comedy,  scenery,  song, 
and  female  anatomy,  there  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  "number"  in  which  actors, 
garbed  and  frescoed  with  intent  to  re¬ 
semble  rulers  of  various  lands,  marched 
successively  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
preceded  in  each  instance  by  a  small 
but  carefully  selected  guard  wearing 
the  full-dress  uniform  of  Broadway 
Amazons.  This  uniform  consists  prin¬ 
cipally  of  tights  and  high-heeled  slip¬ 
pers.  the  different  nations  being  Indi¬ 
cated.  usually,  by  means  of  color  com¬ 
binations  and  various  types  of  soldiers' 
hat*,  while  no  arms  are  presented  save 
those  provided  by  nature. 

The  King  of  Italy,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Czar,  the  Mikado,  the 
British  Monarch,  the  President  of 
France,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the 
Kaiser,  and.  I  think,  some  others,  put 
in  an  appearance,  each  accompanied 
by  hit  Paphian  escort,  his  standard, 
and  the  appropriate  national  air.  Ap¬ 
prehending  that  this  symbolic  travesty 
mutt,  almost  inevitably,  end  in  a  grand 
orgy  of  Yankee- lloodlrism.  I  was  im¬ 


partially  draped  with  thin 
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(<t  n-i>  cm.  oncAc' 


of  at  least  mildly  fantastic  character— 
I  am  profoundly  sorry.  The  blind  than- 
selves  are  not  so  blind  an  those  who, 
seeing  with  the  physical  eye,  lack  the 
eye  of  imagination. 

Residence  streets  like  Chase  and 
Biddle,  in  the  blocks  near  where  they 
cross  Charles  Street,  midway  on  ita 
course  between  the  Union  Station  and 
Mount  Vernon  Place,  are  at  night,  even 
more  than  by  day,  full  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  comfortable  and  settled  domes¬ 
ticity.  Their  brick  house*,  standing 
wall  to  wall  and  close  to  the  side¬ 
walk,  carry  a  suggestion  of  honorable 
age.  and.  in  aome  cases,  of  a  fine  and 
ancient  dignity.  One  funcics  that  in 
many  of  these  houses  the  best  of  old 
mahogany  may  be  found,  or,  if  not  that, 
then  at  least  the  fairly  old  and  quite 
creditable  furniture  of  the  period  of 
the  sleigh-bark  bed,  the  haircloth-cov¬ 
ered  rosewood  sofa,  and  the  tall,  nar¬ 
row  mirror  between  the  two  front  win¬ 
dows  of  the  drawing  room. 

Through  the  glass  panels  of  street 
doors  and  beneath  half-drawn  window 
shades  the  early-evening  wuyfurer  may 
perceive  a  feeble  glow  us  of  illuminut- 
mg  gas  turned  low;  but  by  Un  o'clock 
these  lights  have  begun  to  disappear, 
indicating — or  so,  at  all  events,  I  chose 
to  hclievo  that  certain  old  ladies  wear¬ 
ing  cups  and  black  silk  gowns  with  old 
laco  fichus  held  in  place  by  ancient 
ramoos,  have  proceeded  slowly,  rustling- 
ly.  upstairs  to  bed,  accompanied  by 
their  caU. 

Philosophy  of  Antiques 

AT  Cathedral  Street,  a  block  or  two 
.from  Charles,  Biddle  Street  performs 
u  jog.  dashing  off  at  a  tangent  from  iU 
former  course,  while  Chase  Street  not 
only  logs  and  turns  at  the  correspond¬ 
ing  intersection,  but  does  so  again, 
where,  at  ths  next  corner,  it  meeU  at  once 
with  Park  Avenue  und  Berkley  Street. 
After  this  it  runs  but  a  short  way  and 
dies,  ns  though  exhausted  by  iU  own 
contortions. 

Here,  in  a  region  of  malformed  city 
blocks  some  of  them  pentagonal,  some 
irregulurly  quadrangular,  aome  wedge- 
shaped— Howard  Street  sets  forth  upon 
Its  way,  running  first  southwest  ns  far 
us  Richmond  Street,  then  turning  south 
and  becoming,  by  degrees,  an  important 
thoroughfare. 

Somewhere  near  the  beginning  of 
Howard  Street  my  attention  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  shadowy  forms  in  a  dark 
window:  furniture,  andirons,  china- 
ware,  nnd  weapons  of  obsoleU  design: 
unmistakable  signs  at  a  shop  In  which 
untiqulties  were  for  sale,  After  mak¬ 
ing  mental  note  of  the  location  of  thia 
shop,  I  proceeded  on  mv  way,  keeping 
a  sharp  lookout  for  other  like  esUb- 
lishmrnts.  Nor  was  I  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  These  birds  of  a  feather  henr 
out  the  truth  of  the  proverb  by  flocking 
together  in  Howard  Street,  as  window 
displays,  faintly  visible,  informed  me. 

Since  I  have  come  naturally  to  the 
subject  of  antiques,  lei  us  pause  here, 
under  n  convenient  lamp-post,  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  mn Her  further. 

Baltimore — as  I  found  out  later— is 

South 
one 

dealer  of  Fifth  Avenue  rank,  located 
on  Charles  Street,  and  a  number  of 
humbler  dealers  in  and  near  Howard 
Street.  Among  the  latter,  two  in  par¬ 
ticular  interested  me.  One  of  these — 
his  name  is  John  A.  Williar — I  have 
learned  to  trust.  Not  only  did  I  make 
>ome  purchases  of  him  while  I  was  in 
Baltimore,  but  I  have  even  gone  so  far. 
since  leaving  there,  as  to  buy  from  him 
by  mail,  accepting  his  assurance  that 
«ime  article  which  I  have  not  seen  is. 
nevertheless,  what  I  wunt.  nnd  that  It 
is  "worth  the  price.” 

At  the  other  antique  shop  which  in¬ 
terested  me  I  made  no  purchases.  The 
stock  on  hund  was  very  large,  and  if 
those  who  exhibited  It  to  us  made  no 
mistakes  in  designating  antique  pieces, 
the  collection  of  ancient  furniture  on 
sale  in  this  establishment,  when  we 
were  there,  would  rank  among  the 
greut  collections  of  the  world. 

However,  human  judgment  is  not  in¬ 
fallible,  and  antique  dealers  sometimes 
make  mistakes,  offering,  so  to  speak, 
"new  lamps  for  old."  The  eyesight  of 
some  dealers  may  not  be  so  good  as 
that  of  others:  or  perhaps  one  dealer 
does  not  know  so  well  as  another  the 
difference  between,  say.  an  old  Eng¬ 
lish  Chippendale  chair  and  a  New  York 
reproduction;  or  again,  perhaps,  some 
dealers  may  be  innocently  unaware 
lhat  there  exist,  in  this  land  of  ours, 
certain  large  establishments  whrrein 
an-  manufactured  most  extraordinary 
modern  copies  of  the  furniture  of  long 


probably  the  headquarters  for  the  S 
in  this  trude.  It  has  at  least 
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_jsc  was  thunderous.  At 
f  “The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
members  of  the  audience 
r  feet;  others  soon  fol- 
'  of  th.-m  apparently  with 
-ntil  at  last  the  entire 
riNcn.  Meanwhile  the  mem- 
mpanv  lined  up  before  the 
the  mock  president  smirking 
r.  the  half-clad  girls  posing. 
j«*  lady  danrling  above,  the 
the  SUrs  and  Strip.'* 
was  a  scene,  in  all.  about 
to  genuine  or  creditable 
d.  a*  would  be  the  scene  of 


diffi  r<  nee  between  stupidity  and 
»  >1  infrequently,  in  the  in- 
uh.rh  a  thing  is  done.  Pre- 
with-  4t  essential  change  upon 
ige  «.f  a  music  hall  in  >«v  for- 

■  <1,  the  scene  just  described  would 
•pled,  not  as  a  glorification  of  the 

Stair*,  but  as  having  a  precise* 
"*itr  ignificance.  It  would  be 
r  i  irleaque:  burlesque  upon  our 
f.  <■  * r  President,  our  national 
-•  |  ice  policy,  our  army,  and 
i»  »  •  upon  our  women — and  In- 
borii  <|ue  at  that. 

77i.  I  find  of  Colonels 

I  inn  .me#  it  was  found  neces- 
(•■*>  9  law  prohibiting  the 
>  •  f  i  advertising  purposes. 

«  .Id  I*  amended  to  protec. 
from  the  even  more  sordid  and 
a.hcialMni  to  which  it  ia 
•lysubmittedontheAmrri- 
meal  r.imedy  stage. 

■  n.  mg.  (■•fore  I  was  awake. 

■  par.  n  arrived  at  the  hotel. 

.mg  t<.  his  room,  opened  the  door 
i"«r  t  with  mine  Coming  out 
"'t-rr  with  that  curious  and 
iigrthrr  pleasant  sense  of  being 
>•  I  found  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
I  ■  •  «d  immediately  about  him 
of  rtie.us  superiority  which 
”"l  I  all  who  have  risen  early. 
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ry  Just  the  same,  won't  hr?" 
it  is  so!"  burst  out  a 
angrily.  "Why  should  we 
tyrants  to  destroy?" 

<r  answered  ironically: 
perfect.  Human  nature  is 
he  chuckled. 

me!”  cried  the  fat  man 

•  -re's  no  proof  of  it.  The 
y  is  worth  nothing.  But 

■  bould  we  atop  now?  No. 
i-ar.  The  man  is  spotted; 
lo-morrow  we  shall  have 
.  that  will  rock  the  very 
f  the  world.  We  atrike 

•  tirades,  not  alone  at  the 

t  the  speculators  hang 
«  like  leeches—  their  wealth 
ashes  in  their  hands!" 

Who  killed  McKinley?" 
parrot. 

sake,  choke  off  your  bird, 
pped  Little.  "Makes  me 
The  bearded  man  laughed 
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.n  the  voice  of  Mind,  the 
i,  my  good  friend  Soul. 
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whether  they  have  done  ao  by  cnoicc 
or  have  been  shaken  awake. 

“Hello,"  1  said.  "Had  breakfast?" 

"No.  I  thought  we  could  breakfast 
together  if  you  felt  like  getting  up.” 

Though  the  phraseology  of  this  re¬ 
mark  was  unexceptionable.  1  knew  what 
it  meant.  What  it  really  meant  was: 
"Shame  on  you,  lying  there  no  lazy 
after  sunup!  I,ook  at  w,  all  dressed 
and  ready  to  begin!"  I  arose  nt  once. 

For  all  that  1  don’t  like  to  get  up 
curly  it  recalled  old  times,  and  was  very 
pleasant,  to  be  away  with  him  again 
upon  our  travels;  to  be  in  a  ntrnngc 
city  and  a  strange  hotel,  preparing  to 
set  forth  with  him  on  exploration*. 
For  he  is  the  best,  the  most  charming, 
the  most  observant  of  companions,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  patient. 

That  is  one  of  his  greatest  qualities 
— his  patience.  Throughout  our  other 
trip  he  always  kept  on  lieing  patient 
with  me,  no  matter  what  I  did.  Slnny  a 
time  instead  of  pushing  me  down  an 
elevator  shaft,  drowning  me  in  my  bath, 
or  coming  in  at  night  and  smothering 
me  with  a  pillow,  he  has  merely  nighed, 
and  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  sat  there 
shaking  his  head  and  staring  ut  me 
with  a  melancholy,  ruminative,  hopeless 
expression — such  an  expression  as 
may  come  into  the  face  of  a  dumb 
man  when  he  looks  at  a  waiter  who  hus 
spilled  uri  oyster  cocktail  on  him. 

All  this  is  good  for  me.  It  has  a 
chastening  effect, 

Therefore  in  a  spirit  happy  yet  not 
exuberant,  eager  yet  controlled,  hope¬ 
ful  yet  a  little  bit  ufraid.  I  dressed  my¬ 
self  hurriedly,  breakfasted  with  him 
(eating  ham  and  eggs  because  he  ap¬ 
proves  of  ham  and  eggs),  and  after 
breakfast  set  out  In  his  society  to  ob¬ 
tain  what  -despite  my  walk  of  the 
night  liefore— I  felt  was,  not  alone  my 
hrst  real  view  of  Baltimore,  but  m> 
first  glimpse  over  the  threshold  of  th. 
South:  into  the  land  of  aristocracy  and 
hospitality,  of  mules  and  mammies,  of 
plantations,  portico.,  and  proud,  flirta¬ 
tious  belles,  of  colonels,  cotton,  chiv¬ 
alry,  and  cooking. 

M'.  Slrtil'n  Kvf  arlielr  will  dm/  nv'fA 
Ihiltiinurc  aid  .nine  of  if*  suri'ninu/ini;* 


Dynamite 


fat  mar.  "M, 

You  see  it  makes  little  difference. 
Everything  is  arranged.  Y’ou  have  re¬ 
pine*)  that  Mannls  is  considering  your 
prpo.iUer  Unsatisfied  with  that, 
we've  got  tin'  girl  as  security.  After 
tor  rro-  we  need  not  fear  either  of 
there.  TIit.  i*  nothing  in  the  world 
that  can  stop  u>  now." 

Now  Tom  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  cnuched  at  the  door,  listen¬ 
ing  with  ti'.l  his  might.  At  the  men¬ 
tion  of  Anita  his  heart  leaped.  But 
was  she  there -in  that  room? 

-No!"  cried  Rhadiatchine  sternly. 
"Y  u  an-  wrong!  There  i»  something 
that  can  stop  you — " 

“  *Y'ou.’  did  you  say?”  queried  the 
w ling  v<  t.  in  surprise.  "What 
you  mean?" 

1  mean  that  if  this  accusation  is 
cue.  I  am  r.  longer  a  member  of  the 


IP 

traitor  has  Mild  our  honor,  I  myself 
will  warn  Yeats”  u  clamor  of  voices, 
cursing,  storming — "and  whoever  in 
this  room  hus  done  that,”  ho  shouted. 
"I  shall  not  rest  while  he  lives!  I'll 
hunt  him  all  over  the  world!” 

"Stop!"  came  the  voice  of  Mind- 
biting.  dominating  the  tumult.  “Hand! 
Put  up  that  gun!  Eve!  Stand  back! 
Mouth!  Stop  or  I'll  shoot!  /  urn  mus¬ 
ter  here  I”  In  the  sudden  hush  that 
followed  the  parrot  screamed:  "Booth- 
Booth— Booth  shot  Lincoln!"  The  fat 
man  went  on  calmly;  "It  Is  too  lute, 
Soul.  We  must  go  on.  And  you  must 
go  on.  or  "  lie  paused  significantly. 

"Not  I!”  cried  Rhadiatchine.  "Not 
I!  Ask  the  girl,  I  tell—" 

His  votes  wrenched  to  n  hoarse 
squeal,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  scuf¬ 
fling  feet. 

"Make  it  sure!"  said  the  fat  man, 
ringmgly.  "Hold  him,  Mouth!  Hand, 
his  throat." 

TOM  started.  "Ask  the  girl!"  So 
she  teas  there.  A  blinding  hotnes*. 
a  fierce,  happy  eagerness  seized  him. 
Impulsively  he  wrenched  open  the  door 
-stood  on  the  threshold.  It  wus  a 
long  room  with  windows  ull  around  it 
and  a  fireplace  at  the  far  end.  Half¬ 
way  down  a  struggling  knot  of  men— 
human  figures  reeled  dcsperntely  to 
and  fro — Rhadiatchine,  with  Mouth, 
the  bearded  man.  clinging  and  drug¬ 
ging  his  arms,  while  Anson  Little,  his 
scarred  face  white  and  distorted, 
clutched  him  fiercely  uround  the  neck 
from  behind.  Rhadiatchine's  features 
were  purple — his  breath  came  hoarse 
and  gaspingly.  Against  the  wall  lie- 
hind  stood  wizened  little  Eye,  whom  he 
had  seen  the  first  night  at  the  Council 
table,  his  arms  spread  out  wide,  an 
expression  of  astonished  horror  on  his 
face.  The  great,  pasty-faced  fat  man 
sat  hunched  »>p  in  a  wide  armchair, 
turned  a  little  away  from  the  door.  He 
was  bending  forward,  intent  on  the 
fight;  his  crutches  leaned  against  the 
chair;  and  loosely,  in  his  lap,  he  held 
a  dull-shining  big  automatic. 

In  one  flash  of  his  eye  Tom  saw  all 
this,  and  then  three  cries  rang  out 
simultaneously. 

"Look!"  shrilled  the  little,  withered 
man,  pointing  at  the  same  time. 
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Ihc  dead  man  off  and  lifted  Eye.  Hi* 
puckered  little  face  was  twisted  like  a 
squalling  baby’* ;  dry  sol«s  wrenched 
him.  "Come!  Up!  It  is  done!"  Un- 
certainly  he  got  to  hi*  feet  and  went 
toward  the  door,  holding  his  hand  out 
in  front  as  if  he  were  blind.  “Spaf  niff 
Si~xtnui!  Evil!  Evil!"  he  murmured. 

Rhadiatchine  dropped  the  knife  and 
stood  swaying,  passing  his  hand  me¬ 
chanically  over  hi*  forehead. 

“So."  he  said  at  last,  and  looked  in¬ 
scrutably  at  Tom.  "You  kept  your 
word,  and  I  kept  mine.  You  were 
right.  It  is  not  all  worth  while."  He 
stared  for  a  moment  dully  at  the  bodies. 
Then  with  a  tottering  step  hr  crossed 
over  to  where  Little  lay,  and  leaning 
down  took  a  paper  from  his  inside 
pocket.  Straightening,  he  opened  and 
scanned  it.  "Ha!”  he  cried. 

.  thought-  Here  is  the  agreement 

between  Little  and  Mordccai;  'in  case 
the  accident  occur*,'  it  *uy*.  Take  it.” 
Thrusting  it  into  Tom’*  hand,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  went  swiftly  to  the  fat  man's  body 
and  drew  out  a  bundle  of  papers;  one 
of  these  he  again  handed  to  Tom,  with¬ 
out  a  word,  and  then  with  inlinittf 
clumsiness  struck  a  match  and  set  flr«« 
to  the  rest.  Anita  slumped  white  unM 
sick  in  her  chair,  but  Tom  made  <a 
gesture  with  Little's  revolver,  whiefl 
he  still  held  in  hi*  hand.  "What,  what! 
You — ”  he  stammered. 

Rhadiatchine  smiled  faintly.  ''No.'" 
he  said  gently:  "you  don't  need  these. 
They  are  the  list*  of  all  the  wretched 
and  deluded  comrades  i*>  bitterly 
disappointed  now  and  other  things. 
That  which  I  ju*t  gave  you  is  the 
pledge  signed  by  Hand.  Our  Leader," 
he  jerked  his  head  toward  Mind,  "thus 
made  sure  of  fidelity.  The  other  pledges 
are  there."  He  pointed  to  the  black 
ashes  fluttering  down  to  the  floor.  "Anil 
now  go.  The  police  will  lie  here  soon." 
Turning,  he  Strode  toward  the  door. 

"Stop!"  cried  Tom,  raising  the  re¬ 
volver.  "See  what  you  have  done!” 

Rhadiatchine  whirled  around. 

and  it  seemed  to  Tom  a*  if  a  mock¬ 
ing  grin  flashed  arros*  hi*  features. 

“The  girl!"  he  shouted  suddenly, 
with  a  horrified  expression.  "IxHikf” 
Tom  turned;  Anita  hud  slipped  to  the 
floor  in  a  crumpled  heap.  Forgetful  of 
everything,  hr  dropped  the  gun  with  a 
cry  and  went  down  on  hi*  knees  lie- 
aide  her,  chafing  her  wrist*,  stroking 
her  forehead,  railing  her.  She  opened 
her  eye*  and  lirgnn  to  weep  softly 
clinging  to  him.  "Oh,  Tom!"  she 
sobbed.  "Has  he  gone?" 

With  a  "hock,  Tom  looked  around; 
Rhadiatchine  had  vanished. 

“Anita!  Anita!  Can  you  walk? 
Let's  get  out  of  here!  Oulck!" 

In  a  panic,  he  half-led,  half-carried 
her  aero**  the  chamber  of  death,  down 
the  winding  stair*.  There  wa*  no  one  in 
the  back  room;  the  door  stood  open, 
swinging  to  and  fro;  no  sound  Clime 
from  the  saloon.  Outside  the  sweet 
night  brushed  their  faces.  Rhadmt- 
chine  and  the  little  man  were  not  in 
sight.  On  the  corner  opposite  the  front 
of  the  saloon  were  gathered  a  few 
r-utche  shabby  people,  staring  up  at  the  drawn 
t.  reach,  blind*,  from  la-hind  which  came  slill  the 
i-  chair  incr*>anl  mad  screnming  of  the  purrot. 
•ig  the  Far  away  a  police  whistle  blew. 

"Hurry!"  whispered  Tom.  "They're 
ruck  at  coming!'  Taking  her  hund,  he  slipped 
ned  th<-  along  the  wall  eastward  up  the  crons 

sard  the  street.  Distant  running  feel  tapped 
King  th-  the  pavement.  A*  they  turned  the 
shaking  corner  he  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed 
her.  “Can  you  do  it?"  he  said  hur¬ 
riedly.  “Are  you  strong  enough?  Just 
a  little  way-"  She  nodded,  nml  si- 
Irntly.  breathlessly,  they  hurried  on. 
Through  the  next  street  they  saw  the 
police  patrol  clanging  down  Macdougnl 
Street.  At  Bleeckci  they  plunged 
again  from  the  dark  silence  of  the  de¬ 
serted  slums  into  life  and  lights  and 
-.warming  humanity. 

With  his  arm  around  Anita,  white 
and  shaking  from  the  reaction,  Tom 
turned  into  the  first  drug  .store  they 
came  to.  and  darted  to  the  telephone, 
"I've  sent  for  a  taxi."  lie  an  id 
anxiously,  patting  her  listless  hund. 
“Just  a  little  while  " 

But  Anita  suddenly  sat  up  straight 
in  her  chair.  “Tom !'  she  cried.  “I've 
got  an  idea!  We  must  see  Yeats— now, 
to-night!" 

"Yeats!"  He  stared  at  her.  "But 
Yeats  is  safe.  They  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing-" 

"No.  Come  outside."  She  drew  him 
swiftly  into  the  street.  “It's  our  chance. 
Tom!  We  can  get  the  money!”  Her 
eyes  shone.  He  wondered  if  she  hadn’t 
become  a  little  delirious. 

-Money?" 

"That  thousand  dollars.  Oh,  wc 


"Tom!  Ob.  Tom!"  It  wa*  Anita's 
o«r.  Then  he  saw  her.  sitting  near 
be  fireplace,  her  eyes  wide,  her  face 
rawn  with  pain  and  fatigue.  Ropes 
ound  her  to  the  cbair.  With  an  in- 
rtieulatc  cry  he  took  a  step. 

"Don't  move!"  The  fat  man.  Mind, 
ad  slewed  around  in  his  chair,  and 
ovrrrd  him  with  the  unwavering  gun. 
"Don't  move.  Tom!"  Anita  implored. 
Ir  hesitated.  Suddenly  he  saw  Anson 
dale's  eye*  fixed  on  his  over  Rbadiat- 
hine's  shoulder  - *aw  his  hands  relax. 
Is  expression  change  from  fierceness 
i to  a  sort  of  numb  terror. 

"It's  him!"  he  »b  ricked.  "I  told  you!-' 
-Hand!  Hand!"  eved  Mind,  without 
sking  hi*  eye*  off  Tom.  "What  arc 
ou  doing?  Get  him!  Get  him!" 


pLUMe/ 


COST  KO  BGRE 


»HAD:ATCHIKE  swayed,  toppling  rapidly 
C  about  like  a  drunkard  with  Mouth  "As  I  t 
ngmg  doggedly  to  his  arm*.  "Help!" 
gasped  hoarsely.  "Help,  comrades!" 

•th  a  kind  of  squeak,  little  Eye  threw 
mself  on  Mouth's  back  and  began  to 
rk  his  head  back.  The  group  whirled 
id  staggered. 


~!lan 
anxious 
there  d. 
on  Tom 


The  BATTERY 
Does  the  Pulling 


Forgetful  of  the  fat  man's 
rang  toward  her.  There 
oL  In  the  corner  Eye 
writhed  In  a  furious  h.-ap 
Rhadiatchine  and  Little 
id  down,  locked  in  a  death 


The  tractor  pulls  the 
load;  but  the  battery 
pulls  the  tractor!  For 
silent,  steady  strength 
in  every  service — 
choose  COLUMBIA 
Batteries,  and  accept 
no  other.  They’re 
full  of  sizzling  energy. 
Their  power  is  poured 
hot  into  the  engine. 
They’re  the  faithful, 
ready  servants  of 
auto,  motorboat,  tele¬ 
phone;  of  buzzers, 
bells  and  signals. 
Wherever  a  battery’s 
wanted  —  insist  on 
COLUMBIAS. 
We've  spent  27  years 
in  learning  to  make 
them  what  they  are. 

Pilenltd  Kshneslock  Sptlng-Clip 
Binding  Pi.sls  when  d*wr*d.  Sams 
pike  si  old  style  binding  port*. 


JS  o.  6x 

7tGNrr6gv' 


evolvcr  in 


i  sharp  cry  of  pain  Little  let  go:  a* 
he  grafter's  face  came  around,  Tom 
truck  at  It  fleiccly  with  all  the  fore® 
if  his  fist.  Down  the*  went.  Rhadiat- 
hme  on  top;  a*  they  hit.  the  Russian'* 
ini)  liftaf — ihrrt  was  a  flafh  «>f  Mrc); 
train  an*l  again  it  roM,  red  and  redder. 
Cow  Tom  wa»  Iwaidr  Anita,  trarinr  at 


s^Mraciurc* 


rd  Too  Ute.  The  fat  man  rolled 
tar  over  and  fired.  Rhadiatchine 
■red.  fell  forward  with  his  knife 
ut  before  him.  A  little  fountain 
od  *pu-ted  up.  "Ah!"  grunted 
and  .lUpsed  slowly,  like  mclt- 
o-e  om  clawed  at  the  Russian, 
b  .  lful  knife  whipped  up  again 
m  aim  away. 

n't!  Don't!4  wa*  all  Tom  could 
Rhadiatchine  struggled  up  dated. 


Columbia 


broken!"  He  muttered.  “He 
1  Heedless  of  Tom  he  stum- 
*»  to  the  two  in  the  comer. 
Comrade!"  be  said,  bending 
r»  must  go!"  The  wizened  lit- 
«r  face  down,  half  under  the 
jjr  of  Mouth,  shaking  convol- 
I  Decline.  Rhadiatchine  thrust 


J}afterie* 


27 


ouHtn't  •  be  separated  any  more,  my 
i;ur!  1  cnn’t  stand  it  any  longer! 
.ixti-u.  We  must  go  to  Yeats  right 
way  uml  show  him  the-e  papers,  and 
ell  him  the  plot.  And  in  return  for 
he  information  we  must  ask  him  to 
inve  the  board  of  directors  of  Imple- 
lent  delay  that  statement  for  half  an 
our!" 

"Implement—!"  said  Tom,  bewil- 
ered.  "Delay—!" 

"Don’t  you  see?"  In  her  impatience 
he  shook  his  arm.  “Rhadiatchine  took 
*«eir  papers  away.  They  won’t  lie 
(entitled  immediately.  Mordecai  won’t 
now  that  the  scheme  has  failed.  And 
•  til-  daren't  know  the  market’ll  yuiny 
u  break!"  Then  she  told  him  her  plan. 

Tom  smashed  his  fist  into  his  palm. 
Whoop!"  he  shouted  ull  at  once. 
We’ve  got  it!  Nila,  you're  a  won* 
or!"  And  in  the  face  of  the  scandal- 
/<-<(  street  he  threw  his  arms  around 
er  and  kissel  her. 

There  isn’t  space  here  to  tell  how 
hey  drove  up  to  Yeats's  house-  just 
the  great  financier  was  arriving  in 
us  limousine;  how.  in  spite  of  the  fool- 
nan,  they  managed  to  babble  enough 
o  interest  him;  how  he  took  them  with 
>im  to  his  study,  and  plied  them  with 
ood  und  drink,  and  examined  the 
■npers;  how  he  called  up  police  head* 
luurtcrs  and  verified  their  tale  of  the 
•utchery  over  Strabluo’a. 

"Hut  suppose  it  were  possible  for  me 
o  do  what  you  ask  me  to."  he  said 
innlly,  lying  back  in  his  chair  and  re- 
-nrding  them  quizzically.  "And  sup- 
•oso  I  did  It.  What  would  you  get  out 
f  It?  I  haven't  said  that  I  was  going 
o  take  over  Implement.” 

"Then,"  cried  Anita  spiritedly,  "for 
leaven’s  sake  tell  us!  Don’t  let  us 
ISO  everything  we’ve  scraped  together 
or  year*  so  we  could  get  married!” 
rhen  she  blushed. 

Yeats  threw  back  his  head  and 
aughed.  "Well."  he  «uid  slowly.  "I'll 
rive  you  a  little  hint  if  you  promise 
tot  to  tell.  Buy  Implement  ull  you 
an  get— at  twenty  minutes  past 
wolve." 

rllK  morning  papers  curried  u  front¬ 
page  story  of  the  discovery  of  three 
inidontlftod  bodies  in  u  room  over  a 
a  loon  on  Mncdougal  Street,  and  this 
f.  Mordecai  saw.  hut  hurriedly  passed 
ver,  ns  ho  rode  downtown  thut  Monday. 
”Kr—  If  anyone  call*  to  see  me.  Tron- 
on."  he  sold.  "I  shall  he  busy.  Except 
Mr.  Hand.  If  he  comes,  let  him  In  at 
■nee.” 

"Ye*.  »lr."  answered  Tronson.  ”MI*» 
A’llsun  hasn’t  come—’’ 

T,  Mordecai  started  slightly.  "No. 
lo,  of  course.  She  will  not  be  down 
o-dav.”  He  went  on,  then  halted,  and 
isked  bruuquely:  "By  the  way.  what'* 
he  opening  on  Implement?" 

“WiflflV 4.” 

"A  point  up.  Thanks.”  And  the 
•roker  disappeared  Into  his  private 
>flVe  and  slummed  the  door  behind  him. 

Silting  <lown  at  his  desk,  he  drew 
>ut  of  his  pocketbook  a  slip  of  paper 
upon  which  wu*  a  list  of  names  with 
i  sum  of  money  set  over  against  each 
me:  "Smith.  Telfair.  JSO.OOO;  Weyl  * 
Weyl.  $20,000;  J.  B  Yohn  Co..  $30.- 
100.”  It  read.  These  were  hia  cash  bal¬ 
ances  on  deposit  at  the  offices  of  broker* 
through  which  he  intended  to  work. 
The  money  represented  all  that  he  and 
I  he  Council  had  been  uble  to  borrow 
and  scrape  together  for  this  first  stroke: 
:hcy  would  have  more  for  the  next.  But 
Mordecai  was  playing  absolutely  safe. 

He  lit  a  fat.  black  cigar,  pulled  a 
scratch  pad  and  a  pencil  toward  him. 
und  took  up  the  telephone. 

"Hello!  Hello!  Smith.  Telfair?  T. 
Mordecai  speaking.  Sell  a  thousand 
Implement  at  the  market."  Slamming 
up  the  receiver,  he  rose  and  strode 
nervously  up  and  down,  chewing  on  his 
cigar.  The  ticker  in  the  corner  la-gun 
to  buxx.  "Imp.,  he  rend.  "  1 000-  fifi." 

In  a  moment  he  was  at  the  telephone 
“train,  calling  J.  H.  Yohn.  "Five  hun¬ 
dred  Implement  at  the  mnrkct.”  Fif¬ 
teen  minutes  Inter  the  ticker  announced: 
"Imp.  1000 — 06*4."  Immediately  he  in¬ 
ducted  Weyl  A-  Weyl  to  sell  fifteen 
hundred  Implement.  The  sale  was  re¬ 
corded  at  66. 

After  this  he  waited  for  some  time 
Wore  selling  again.  He  wanted  to  go 
°*»  quietly  unloading  at  the  highest 
pure  without  alarming  the  market.  In 
blocks  of  one  hundred,  five  hundred, 
"'id  sometimes  a  thousand  he  sold  from 
t-me  to  time,  carefully  watching  the 
’"'ker.  After  an  hour  of  persistent 
hammering  Smith.  Telfair  informed 
h>m  that  the  stock  stood  at  65*4:65*;. 
The  market  was  feeling  it!  He  rubbed 
“•«  bands,  and.  ringing  J.  B.  Yohn.  or¬ 
dered  another  thousand  sold.  Rallying 
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from  time  to  time,  the  price  wavered 
slowly  lower  and  lower,  an  eighth  of  a 
point  at  a  time,  until  that  last  trans¬ 
action  was  recorded:  “500 -65*.  "  Pro 
pie  were  getting  worried! 

HE  looked  at  hi*  watch.  It  was  a  quar¬ 
ter  to  twelve.  In  fiftren  minute*— 
beads  of  cold  sweat  stood  out  on  his 
forehead  and  his  mouth  felt  dry.  What 
if  the  blow  failed?  He  was  short  some 
eight  thousand  share*.  But  how  could 
it  fail?  Little  had  taken  every  precau¬ 
tion,  and  Utile  and  the  others  were  in 
it  as  deep  a*,  if  not  deeper,  than  he! 
With  a  trembling  hand  he  took  off  the 
locator:  "Smith.  Telfair?  Mordecai 
speaking.  Sell  two  thousand  Imple- 


Now  it  was  five  minute*  to  twelve. 
Rapidly  he  thumbed  the  telephone  book. 
"New  York  World— Beekman  4000." 

"Hello!  World?  Give  me  the  de»k. 
Say.  there’s  a  story  for  you  up  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  Yeats — yes.  Yeats,  the  cop- 

Kr  king-  has  just  been  assassinated! 

■ver  mind  who  I  are."  He  rang  off. 
He  had  a  twinge  of  panic.  Suppose 
Little  didn’t  do  the  lob  on  the  stroke 


He  glanced  again  at  the  ticker.  Im¬ 
plement  was  down  another  quarter 
point — 65 Vi.  In  a  near-by  tower  the 
chime*  were  ringing  noon.  Would  he 
.trike?  Would  he  strike? 

"Hello!  Weyl  A  Weyl?  Do  you  know 
if  there'*  any  truth  in  the  story  that 
Yeats  ha*  been  a»«a»»in«ted?" 

In  a  moment  he  called  again— J.  B. 
Yohn  thia  time- and  a.ked  the  *amr 
question.  Then  hr  quickly  rang  up 
Smith.  Telfair:  "Thi*  U  T.  M.wdecal 
■peaking.  Rector  1678.  What  about 
that  Implement  statement?  It’s  after 
twelve  now.  Find  out  and  call  me. 
will  you?" 

Almost  Immediately  the  phone  1*11 
rang:  "Mr.  Mordecai?  There  i*  no 


T^RYIN’  lo  improve  on  Na 

*  (tir»'a  utan  of  i%i  W  •  Iiw!.'  A. 


*  lure's  way  of  maturin'  to 
bacco  alwayt  struck  me  considerably  like 
paintin'  the  lily  an'  perfumin’  the  rose.  /y 


\Y/HO  can  improve  on  Natures 
v  method?  No  better  has  been 
found,  despite  claims  to  the  contrary. 

Tobacco  fragrance  doesn’t  come 
in  bottles.  Tobacco  goodness  isn’t 
something  put  on  or  in,  but  some¬ 
thing  brought  out.  That’s  why  we 
rely  on  nature  to  make  VELVET 


There  came  a  rapid  knocking,  and 
Tronson  burst  in.  his  eyes  staring.  , 
"Mr.  Mordecai  I  Mr.  Mordecai  f  he  | 
cried,  stammering  with  excitement.  : 
"The  new*  ticker  says:  ’Yeats  reported 
assassinated!'  " 

The  broker’*  face  was  instantly  im¬ 
passable.  “Well.”  he  said  coolly,  "that’.  . 
no  reason  for  disturbing  me  when  I 
told  you  I  was  busy."  He  looked  calm- 
Iv  at  his  watch:  it  wa*  twelve-fifteen.. 
”1  am  going  out  to  lunch."  he',  wtinaed.  I 
"If  Mr.  Hand  call*.  1  shall  U.  -*  at  , 
one."  And  that  is  the  last  taon 
ever  saw  of  T.  Mordecai. 

He  went  down  ip  the  elevator,  wedged 
between  clerks  and  stenographers  and  | 
other  men  of  business  like  himartf 
There  was  an  atmosphere  of  uneasy  j 
excitement  about  them— and  the  talk 
was  all  of  Implement.  Outwardly  c.Jm.  I 
he  glowed  within;  hi*  racial  instfert 
for  comedy  dramatised  himself  and  * 
them.  If  they  only  knew! 

Leisurely  he  picked  hi*  dignified M -jffj 
down  the  crowded  street  toward  Aial 


Only  after  two  years  "age¬ 
ing  in  the  wood" — Nature's 
way— does  VELVET  be¬ 
come  the  smoothest  smok¬ 
ing  tobacco.  And  you  get 
it  that  way. 
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Give  us  a 
Great  President 


for  a 

Great  Crisis 


THK.SK  are  days  that  demand 
true  greatness  at  Washington. 
And  for  the  critical  days  that  are  to 
come  after  the  war.  we  shall  more 
than  ever  have  need  of  a  great  ex¬ 
ecutive. 


been  quick  and  eaay  —  tx*  h. 
MOOped.  II*  could  tm  *»»iljr 
rained  I  a*  po-*r  of  Kit  political  arefc 
enemy  by  •  tingle 
tected 


,  yetevety 


Charles  Iv.  Hughes  is  the  man. 
Hi*  record  a*  a  great  Governor 
of  New  York  State  proves  it. 

Thlt  ■<  hit  record  in  brief  i 


W 


When  the  gi<  Inintigailon  began  In 
New  York  City,  Hnghn,  uulnoti 
nd  i 


the  |NtMlc  and  unheard  of  in  itolnitt. 
vtat  III*  on*  great  lawyer  whole  freedom 
from  corporation  entanglement*  made  it 
poautile  for  him  to  perform  brilliant 
aer>i>*  for  the  people. 

In  the  inwiraiu*  investigation,  by 
sheer  intellectual  power  he  manned  in¬ 
tricate  technicalities,  fought  hit  way 
through  the  confuting  defentee of  eipettt 
and  almost  •ingle-handed,  IwougM  the 
gigantic  Inturance  cornpaniet  to  |uMice 
and  reform. 


Sear*  Capitol  employees, 1 
who  did  hit  duly  I 
hit  job.  He  n. 
a  Republican  hecai.se  he  wat 
ing"  in  Bryan'a  teote  of  the  1 
Politician,  of  both  part 
him  "cold' 

"theoriu".  and 

to  him.  Mere  wat  a  new  type  of 
They  did  nor  understand  bun.  Apyor- 
ently  the  peopledtd,  for  they  trowed  him. 

Thu.  did  the  magic  name  of  Hugh*, 
become  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  Sew 
York  State  politics  lor  year,  therealtei. 
To  say  a  man  wa<  a  "Hughe*  man"  ha. 
had  a  .pecial  meaning  in  New  York 
Star# i  to  say  that  a  mea.ure  wa.  fa*ored 
by  Hughes  hat  given  it  at  once  a  uamt* 
ing  that  nothing  *lte  cvuhf.  Uenogran. 
Progresti.es  and  Kepubhrant  ha.e  uwsl 
the  name  of  Hughe,  to  w. 


Public  admiration  of  hit  featlet.nes. 
an  lnt*.tigaior  brought  hirn  the  Ke- 
blican  nomination  for  Mayor  of  New 
oik  which  lie  in.tantly  waved  a.ul#  lie- 
came  it  might  Impair  hit  uncompleted 
inaurance  work. 


Pin  led  Governor,  hr  put  new  life  into 
every  hrancltof  government,  and  brought 
Into  office  a  girai  group  of  the  ttrongett 
and  mo.1  ei|>eit  admini.traton  that  had 
ever  served  the  State. 


When  he  dared  to  attack  race-track 
gambling,  he  risked  his  whole  political 
future  in  an  enterprise  which  his  political 
•ilviici*  told  him  was  hopeless.  He  won 
Kace  tratk  gambling  wa.  .oppressed 
He  was  re  elected. 


Today.  Hughes  i.  laying  r 

"I  propose  that  every  man  I  put  in 

charge  of  an  important  deywrtineat  shall 

b*  a  man  eminently  hi  to  dts.  barge  the 
duties  of  that  deiaumenr." 

"I  don’t  car*,  it  I’m  elected  Presi. 
dent,  what  becomes  of  my  (enrntl 
political  fortunes." 

This  it  the  tame  Hughes  who  made 

hit  performances  tally  wwh  hit  pr.rn.iwt 

when  be  wat  Gosernor  of  New  York 
State.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he 
will  do  likewise  when  he  I 
dent  of  the  United  Main! 


He  liaittcd  with  the  bom*  lor  diiecl 
primaries,  (allot  reform  and  lb 
ballot. 


Enroll  in  the  National 
Hughes  Alliance  I 


He  deviied  and  created  the  great  pub¬ 
lic  service  commissions  which  took  the 
railroad,  out  of  politic,  and  drove  the 
"Black  Hone  Cavalry'’  our  of  Albany. 
HI.  idea  of  public  service  control  hat 
time  been  followed  by  many  other  Slat*.. 


f  all 

»t  the  I 
party  at  all. 
you  ran 


He  advocated  and  helped  to  being 
about  the  enactment  of  a  XV  orkmen  s 
Compensation  Law,  the  first  ol  ns  type 
in  the  Union. 


This  law  ha.  been  the  ba.i.  for  subw- 
juent  legislation  in  New  York  ami  orher 
States 


ll  is 

The  Hughes  Al 
lican  party  i  it 
Whatever  your  political  creed, 
join  the  Alliance  without  curt 
from  your  own  party 

There  are  no  dues,  no  pledge  to  »«■ 
poll  am  party  platform  or 
eacept  Hughes. 

After  you  enroll,  we  will  tend  y 
literature  with  which  you  can  sonsir 
your  friend*. 

Women  may  enroll  with  the  Womai 
Committee  through  the  National  Allan. 


He  did  not  fear  popular  clamor.  Hi. 
veto  of  the  unsound  but  popular  Ir.-a- 
mil*  railroad  rat*  bill  shows  that. 


If  you  are  willing  to  eonliiliwt#  lo  the 
pport  of  th*  Alliance  campaign,  make 


Finally,  he  never  made  a  deal  He 
never  traded  appointment,  for  measures. 
He  appointed  men  to  otfice  tor  merit 
only.  He  never  removed  a  man  from 
office  tor  political  or  prnonal  reasons. 
Had  he  stooped  even  occasionally  to  the 
us*  of  patronage  to  reward  frtendsand  to 


W  Camaox  Foam.  (Mats.)  President 
Philip  J.  McCook,  (N.  Y.)  V«  Pres. 


A.  W.  Straw.  (lll.)Tn 
Aartum  F.  Cotar,  (N.  Y.)  Secretary 
William  J  Noito*,(I!L)  A.se.  Sec’y. 


NATIONAL  HUGHES  ALLIANCE 

mi  in  anj  <r nj  t»u  ESKOLLMEST  CO  I  POS 


To  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Hughes  Alliance. 
511  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


favorite  restaurant.  He  could  afford 
to  let  things  slide  for  a  while.  A*  he 
entered  the  lobby  be  edged  into  the 
little  knot  of  men  gathered  anxiously 
around  the  ticker.  Implement  was  at 
aO1*— and  even  as  he  looked,  it  dropped 
t  two  points.  That  made  about  SI 70,000 
winnings.  Indeed,  he  could  afford  to 
wail! 

A  newsboy  ran  past  outside,  shout- 
ii*:  — EvV  Wot  Id  V  Yeats  killed!" 
Mordeeai  thrilled  to  th*  sound.  Little 
did  h*  dream  that  it  wa.-  hi*  own  rumor 
cming  bark  to  him. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Yeats,  in  tin 
automobile  road  house  near  Yonkers, 
glanced  at  his  watch  lying  on  the  table 
before  him.  picked  up  the  receiver  of 
a  telephone,  and  called  Rector  2700: 
"I*  this  you,  Tom?  This  is  Billy.  Tell 
’em  to  let  her  go.  Goo'-by."  Five  min¬ 
ute*  later  the  •tatement  of  the  l-uard 
of  directors  was  issued.  And  three 
minutes  before  that  several  brokerage 
firms,  at  the  order  of  a  representative 
of  Mr.  Yeats,  were  taking  every  share 
of  Implement  they  could  get. 

At  the  instant  the  great  man  spoke 
into  the  phone,  Tom  Mannts.  sitting  in 
the  customers'  mum  of  Smith.  Telfair 
Sr  Co.,  snapped  hta  watch  shut,  and 
leaped  to  his  feet.  Two  hour-  l«eforc 
he  had  deposited  one  thousand  dollar* 
in  new  bill-  with  the  cashier.  Now  he 
aprang  lo  the  order  desk.  ’’Buy  a  hun¬ 
dred  Implement  at  the  market!"  Im¬ 
plement  then  stood  at  40! 

T.  MneiWai  was  quietly  and  plea*- 
antly  eating  green  turtle  soup  when  he 
■aw  a  sudden  commotion  in  the  group 
around  the  tieker.  Doubtless  another 
sensational  drop,  he  thought.  So  he 
calmly  Uni-hod  his  -oup  and  studied  the 
menu  with  discriminating  eye. 

"By  the  way.”  hr  said  to  the  waiter, 
“while  I’m  making  up  my  mind,  will 
you  louk  at  the  tieker  and  fell  me  where 
Implement  stands  now?" 


took  it  and  read:  “Imp.  500 — Cl 


Stunned,  he  stood  mechanically  holdin. 
the  thing  out  in  front  of  him.  It  « 
on.  "Imp.  1 .000 — " 

With  a  despairing  cry  he  sprang  t 
the  telephone :  "Hello!  Hello!  V 
God’s  sake.  Central!  Hello!  In  thi 
Smith.  Telfair?  Thi*  is  T.  Mordec 
What  th*  devil’s  happened  to  Impb 
ment?" 

Th*  voice  came  hack:  "Yeats  wa 
elected  pi «- idem  of  the—” 

“Yeats!”  screamed  Mordecni.  "Yea: 
is  dead!” 

’’Nothing  in  it.  Telephoned  he’s  o 
hi9  way  downtown.  Sorry.  Mr.  Mor 
decai;  we  had  lo  cover  in  for  you.  W< 
had  your  office  on  the  phone,  hut — " 
With  an  appearance  of  cnlmne- 
Mordecai  hung  up  without  answerin' 
Tben  he  went  back  to  hi*  table,  und,  ci 
plaining  thut  he  wouldn't  have  time  ( 
anything  cl-o,  paid  hi*  check  and  dr 
parted.  When  the  police  hunted  to 
him  he  was  not  to  lie  found. 


HIE  waiter  bowed  and.  going  over. 


Tl .  _  .. 

fumbled  at  the  tape.  “A*  far  us  I 
ran  see.  sir,"  hi-  sani,  returning,  "the 
last  quotation  i*  <•*  " 

••6*'.!"  Mordeeai  laughed.  "You  mu-t 
have  lawn  looking  at  this  morning’* 
figures.”  A  thought  struck  him  and  he 
t  suddenly  cold.  Had  something 
But  what  could  have  hap¬ 


pened?  It  wa*  inconceivable!  Uneasy 
he  rot  awkwardly  out  of  hi*  chair.  Aa 


I  hereby  enroll  a-  a  member  ol  ihe  Hughes  Alliance, 
and  cole  for  the  election  of-Charlcs  E.  Hughe.- 


pledge  myielf  to  wmk 


he  approached  the  comer  where  the 
ticker  was.  it  began  u>  butt,  to  hi**,  it 
Maud  to  him.  like  a  venomous  snake. 
The  tape  wa*  Ju*f  coming  out,  and  he 


WHEN  Implement  reached  75.  T..r 
-old  out  at  a  profit  of  somethin, 
over  thirteen  thousand  dollar*.  Tl 
next  day  Yeats  was  made  chairman 
the  board  of  director*,  and  it  wa*  ur 
nounced  that  the  International  Impl, 
ment  Company  had  been  awarded 
contract  for  war  muteriul*  involving  i' 
entire  output  for  two  year*,  with  <•»! 
muled  profit*  of  *16,000,001);  and  the: 
Implement  ‘lock  rose  to  unprecodenti 
heights.  Hut  much  n«  Tom  wiaheil  I 
hud  held  on  to  hi*.  Anita  soon  liulli- 
him  into  ■  reluctant  belief  that  he  ha 
done  right.  And  before  they  murrie. 
he  had  to  -wear  a  solemn  oath  that  I 
would  never  again  play  the  stock  mar* 
ket.  Since  he  »oon  went  to  work  > 
Yeats'*  secretary,  however,  that  w«»n 
necessary. 

The  murder*  in  Macdougal  Sire 
were  a  nine  day*’  wonder,  and  c*  peri  a 

E*o  after  the  identification  of  An¬ 
ti  Ir.  But  the  mystery  wa*  never 
cleared  up. 

One  of  Tom’,  first  acta  upon  cornice 
into  hi*  Rood  fortune  wa*  to  get  I»r 
Canfield  restored  to  hi*  position  i 
Bellevue;  which,  since  he  had  «o  much 
information  about  Anson  Little’*  |*<slii 
ieal  connection*,  wn*  nol  difficult.  An. 
at  thi*  writing  the  good  doctor  hold,  m 
eminent  position  In  the  Neurologic* 
I.al»nrnt©ri*«  to  which  Yeat*  i*  such  * 
generous  annual  contributor. 

And  they  all  lived  happily  ever  after 


THE  END 


Eagle  Shannon  and  the  Devil 


rmmllmm**  tnm  0 
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Artec  ruin  in  Mexico.  Dad  gave  it  to 
mother,  and  I  rememlirr  wring  it  when 
I  wa*  little  They  *enl  it  to  your 
father  the  year  when  I  wa*  nine  year* 
old.  and  I  gwesa  it  ...  all  they  had  to 
•end  to  show  how  they  felt.” 

I.eah  leaned  over  the  de*k,  gating  at 
Eagle  out  of  her  great  dark  eye*,  cir¬ 
cled  by  the  blue  hate  of  her  nerve 
■train  and  grief. 

“My  dad  used  to  sell  your*  beef  on 
the  hoof."  said  Eagle.  “My  dad  wasn't 
neh  then,  lie  wa*  ju*t  In-ginning  to  do 
log  ranching  It’*  really  a  simple  story. 
It  wa*  in  the  winter  of  11*01,  I  think. 
A  norther  came,  a  storm  alert,  snow, 
and  wind;  cold  *uch  a*  we  had  never 
known.  The  cattle  were  all  out  on  the 
i  range;  thousand*  of  head  frozen, 
I  starved,  foundered.  I’ll  never  forget 
dad’*  face  thn*e  day*.  Hi*  land*  were 
mortgaged.  He  even  owed  money  ad¬ 
vanced  by  "ome  of  the  packers,  includ¬ 
ing  your  father.  He  wa*  ruined.  It 
lakes  old  Colonel  Simpson  Svdrach.  our 
ranch  superintendent,  to  tell  it.  Three 
day*  after  all  the  bad  new*  was  brought 
in  by  the  boys  a  letter  came  in  the  mail 
in  an  envelope  of  the  Faron  Packing 
Company  of  Chicago.  But  it  wasn’t  a 
letter.  There  were  no  inquiries,  no 
comments,  no  conditions— it  wa*  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  check  for  thirty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  That’s  all— something  to  make  it 
possible  to  start  on  again." 

“You  remember?"  gasped  I-cah. 

"I  come  from  a  country  where  we 
don't  forget."  said  Eaelr  quietly. 

A  moment  later  the  telephone  bell 
with  it*  authority  beat  the  quiet  of  the 
big  library. 

“Got  him.”  she  said  across  the  table 
to  Leah.  “lie'*  in  New  Orleans. 
Hello.  Mr.  Olm.rtead.  This  is  Eagle. 
I’m  in  New  York.  Oh.  yes.  I  am  well. 
Been  what?  Arrested?  No,  I  haven’t. 
I  want  to  be.  hut  I  haven’t  yet.  Ill  try 
to  be  Yes.  I  wish  so  too.  Big  logs  in 
the  fireplace,  and  I  never  heard  such 
lie-  as  you  and  dad  used  to  tell  each 


other.  1  thought  you  called  them 


For.- 

There  wa*  a  pause. 

“Ye*.  I  know,  it  co*l*  money  to  Inlk.’ 
she  went  on.  smiling.  "Now.  listen 
thi*  i«  the  business  of  it.  1  want  a  hun 
died  and  fifty  thousand  dollar*  th,« 
afternoon  before  three  o'clock.  .  . 
Never  mind,  plra*e,  It’*  too  long  * 
story.  I  want  the  money.  .  .  .  L'n 
usual?  Of  course  it  is." 


MISS  SHANNON  listened, and  n-  she 
listened  her  upper  lip  grew  tight 
“Mr.  Olmstead,  do  you  hear?  Than 
you.  Now,  you  were  nn  old  friend  el 
dad's,  and  I  want  you  to  continue  will 
my  property,  Mr.  Olmstead,  but  plea- 
do  not  try  tn  cainlr  me  on  the  gruiin 
that  I  a  in  n  girl.  Do  you  know  \vh»l 
dad  meant  when  he  used  to  say:  ‘Don’t 
cut  my  fences'?  That’s  what  I  mean 
and  mean  it  just  a*  hard.  .  .  .  Print! 
cal?  Well,  thut  you  know  better  than  I 
I  thought,  if  there  was  no  other  wav 
you  could  sell  u  bunch  of  our  cattle 
right  there  on  the  runge  us  they  stood 
I  don’t  want  to  let  any  land  go  if  I  car 
help  it.  .  .  .  To-morrow?  Not  to-duj’ 
I  mean  business,  Mr.  Olmstead!  .  ., 
Impossible?  Impossible  to-day?  Where 
to-morrow?  .  .  .  Credit  to  my  order,  • 
New  York  trust  company.  Telegraph 
me  to-night  then.  Good-by." 

Eagle  and  Miss  I’aran  looked  into 
each  other’s  eye*. 

"Oh,  dear!”  exclaimed  Eagle.  "If  I 
find  it  is  true  that  a  girl  can’t  deal  with 
these  things.  Ill  feel  so  depressed  and 
inferior.  I  can’t  get  the  money  tint', 
to-morrow  at  the  earliest,  and  I've  eve: 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  tru*t  com¬ 


pany. 

Leah,  with  startling  suddenness,  fc’i 
forward  over  the  green  blotter  with  thi 
heavy  bronze  corners  and  shook  with 
her  emotion. 

“Stop!"  exclaimed  Miss  Shannon.  "I 
want  you  to  give  me  authority  to  ad 
{Continued  on  page  31) 


THIS  will  introduce  Rinex, 
the  Super  Sole.  It  is  new. 
It  is  different.  It  is  absolutely 
unique.  It  is  tried  and  proved. 

Rincx  could  have  been  put 
on  the  market  months  ago — 
but  it  would  not  have  been 
Rincx,  the  Rincx  that  the 
United  States  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany's  laboratory  experts  knew 
it  must  be  to  predominate — to 
represent  fittingly  the  largest 
rubber  system  in  the  world. 

So,  we  waited.  We  experi¬ 
mented.  We  tested.  We  saw 
Rincx  prove-up  in  actual  use. 
We  were  convinced  of  its 
superiority.  So  we  announce 
Rincx,  the  Super  Sole. 


Rinex  differs  radically  from 
rubber  and  leather.  It  makes  a 
better  sole  than  either.  Rinex 
surpasses,  we  believe,  anything 
heretofore  known,  in  its  com¬ 
bination  of  lightness,  tough¬ 
ness,  flexibility,  wearing  quali¬ 
ties  and  uniformity. 

Rinex  is  waterproof.  It  gives 
buoyancy  to  the  step  and  life 
to  both  shoe  and  wearer.  It 
does  not  draw  or  burn  the  feet. 

Rinex  is  furnished  in  black, 
white  and  tan  for  men,  women 
and  children.  It  comes  in  only 
one  grade — the  very  best. 

Wear  shoes  with  Rincx  Soles. 
You  will  have  more  foot-com¬ 
fort  and  save  money  besides. 


Rincx 

Sole 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Sole  and  Heel  Department 


60  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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This  is  sensational— but  it’s  true—2LX\d  you  can  prove 
it  for  Six  Cents  in  any  UNITED  CIGAR  STORE 


The  simple  truth  about  R1CORO 
—  the  "self-made”  cigar  —  is  so 
sensational  that,  in  telling  it.  we 
may  be  accused  of  overstatement. 

So  many  things  are  called  the 
“greatest  in  the  world.'*  the  "best 
in  the  world."  etc.,  that  these 
words  have  lost  much  of  their 
meaning.  The  man  who  calls  his 
product  the  greatest  or  best  in  the 
world — even  though  he  he  telling 
the  truth  —  is  quite  likely  to  be 
accused  of  boasting.  The  public 
takes  his  statement  "with  a  grain 
of  salt.” 

THE  SECRET  OF  OUR 
SUCCESS 


The  success  of  the  UNITED 
CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

is  based  solely  upon  public  confi¬ 
dence.  That  confidence  is  worth 
so  much  to  us  that  we  cannot 

afford  to  sacrifice  any  part  of  it  by  telling  you  something 
which  sounds  exaggerated  even  though  it  he  the  truth. 


“If  smokers  knew  as  much  as 
we  do  about  RICORO — the 
‘self-made’  cigar— there 
would  be  such  a  rush  of 
RICORO  customers  that  you 
would  have  to  tight  your  way 
into  a  UNITED  CIGAR 
STORE  to  buy  one,”  said 
one  of  our  directors — and  he 
was  right.  Read  the  story  here. 


RICORO  is  a  sensational  cigar 
It  must  he  a  great  cigar  to  live  u| 
to  our  claims  for  it.  The  best 
proof  of  our  confidence  in 
RICORO  is  that  w  e  are  not  afraid 
to  have  you  try  the  cigar  after 
reading  w  hat  we  say  about  it. 

No  doubt  you  have  read  such 
statements  before,  and  in  sonic 
cases  have  found  them  untrue 
Hut  you  In ive  an  easy  way  of  finding 
out  the  truth  in  thii  cue. 


INVEST  SIX  OR  SEVEN 
CENTS  AT  OUR  RISK 


Invest  Six  Cents  — or  Seven  —  in 
one  RICORO  the  next  time  vnu 
Met  l  NITED  CIGAR  STORE 

You  need  not  invest  the  price  of 
a  box.  although  you  would  he  safe 
in  doing  so,  because  we  will  re* 


BIGGER  VALUES  BETTER  SERVICE 


We  have  told  our  public  in  the  past  about  many  extraordi¬ 
nary  values.  The  public  has  responded  -and  it  never  has 
been  disappointed.  The  values  were  there.  The  UN ITED 
CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY  has  built  the  target!  business 
of  it i  hind  in  the  world  by  giving  higgir  values  and  better  service. 


fund  your  money  in  full  or  ex¬ 
change  the  cigars  on  request,  cheerfully  and  without  ques¬ 
tion.  whether  you  buv  one  or  two  cigars,  or  a  box. 
transaction  with  the  I  N  ITEI)  CIGAR  STOKES  is  cm 
until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


Ns 
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RICORO  MUST  MAKE  GOOD 


We  stake  our  future  relations  with  you  upon  your  first  trial 
of  RICORO.  No  matter  what  price  you  are  accustomed  to 
paving  for  cigars-  we  make  no  exceptions.  RICORO  must 

RICf  ’ 


THIS  SOUNDS  TOO  GOOD  TO  BE  TRUE 

We  now  have,  in  this  RICORO  Cigar,  a  value  so  much 
greater  than  any  w  e  have  offered  before,  that  to  tell  the  mere 
truth  about  it  may  sound  like  overstatement.  But  we  are 
going  to  risk  it— and  here  it  is:  RICORO—  in  our  judgment  as 
cigar  experts— \$  one  of  the  three  greatest  cigar  values  in  the 
world  today.  (We  shall  tell  you  about  the  other  two  later.) 

We  know  this  sounds  too  good  to  be  true  about  a  cigar 
selling  at  from  Six  Cents  to  Two  for  a  Quarter,  but  we  have 
considered  our  words  carefully,  and  we  are  stating  only  the 
simple  truth  as  we  see  it  from  the  standpoint  of  men  who 
have  spent  their  entire  lives  in  the  cigar  business — and  w  ho 
handle  more  cigars  than  anybody  else  ever  handled. 

THE  PROOF  IS  EASY 


please  you  or  tile  loss  is  ours.  And  RICORO  will  please  you. 
It  will  do  more  than  that— it  will  surprise  and  delight  you. 


HOW  RICORO  EARNED  ITS  NAME 


Now'  you  have  the  truth  about  RICO  RO.  as  we  see  it.  We 
have  risked  saying  sensational  things  about  it  because 


We  call  RICORO  the  "self-made”  cigar  because  it  made  ii‘ 
own  wav  in  the  world-  on  merit  alone-  before  we  decided 
to  get  behind  it  and  push.  RICORO  reached  a  sale  of  a 
million  a  week — fifty-two  millions  a  year — before  we  adver¬ 
tised  it  at  all.  ‘It  is  a  real  "self-made”  success. 

RICORO  is  an  extra  mild,  imported  cigar,  made  to  our  order 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  will  cost  you  from  Six  Cents  to  Two  for 
a  Quarter,  depending  upon  the  size  you  prefer.  RICORO 
is  made  in  ten  shapes  and  sizes  to  please  all  tastes.  The 
qualitv  in  all  is  the  same.  There  is  also  the  RICORO  Infanta 
—a  "little  cigar”  at  Fifteen  Cents  for  a  box  of  ten.  Take 
your  choice— at  our  risk— and  remember  that  you  have  a 
surprise  awaiting  you. 

THANK  YOU. 
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op  you.  (in  to  your  lawyers  and  nr- 
thnl  anil  come  back  here  at  once. 
•  ben  go  homo  and  go  to  bed.  Lie  down, 
v.st,  you  poor  thing!  Everything  is 
ill  right  now.  I'll  tell  Mr.  Wright  that 
’ll  pay.  That  will  fix  it." 

Lean  .shook  her  head. 

"This  isn’t  Texas,"  she  said.  "He 
vill  stand  on  his  legal  rights." 

"Of  course  he  won’t,”  said  Eagle. 

Leah  pressed  Miss  Shannon’s  arm. 

"tiood-hy,  my  friend;  I  will  come 
>nck  as  fast  as  1  can.” 

Eagle  Hat  down  at  the  desk  again 
mil  tapped  her  upper  front  teeth  with 
he  tip  of  the  bronze  paper  cutter.  She 
•ould  hear  the  elder  Wright’s  derisive 
‘llo,  ho,  ho!  Don’t  ever  bother  your 
» ret  tv  head  about  such  matters"  re- 
•iilled  to  her  ears.  The  room  was  com- 
ortublc  and  warm.  Eagle  yawned  at 
ast  and  then,  sitting  up  straight, 
cached  for  the  telephone  instrument 
•gain. 

She  called  the  club  and  usked  for 
•ihtdley  Wright.  “What  are  you  doing, 
shellcy?"  she  asked. 

"Sitting  in  the  club  window." 

"Thinking?" 

"Not  a  think  that  I  can  remember  - 
just  watching  heautiful  ladies  pass." 

"Why  don’t  you  get  your  car  in  un 
lour  and  come  up  here  and  drive  me 
lown  to  your  father's  office?" 

"Oh.  Miss  Eagle  Shannon,"  he 
whined,  "that  would  be  simply  wonder- 
'ul.  really!  Too  pleased,  honestly*  I’d 
jive  anything  to  prove  1  wus  useful." 

"I  wouldn't  worry  about  that,”  said 
.he.  "After  all,  what  good  will  worry 
lo?  All  right  then,  in  about  an  hour?5' 

The  chimes  in  a  hall  clock  tolled  off 
'leven  in  n  solemn  manner;  Engle  won- 
ler.d  what  "they"  were  doing  "hack 
there"  ut  Red  Hud  whore  the  prairie 
■oiled  off  to  the  horizon  nnd  the  noble 
Ionic  of  sky  covered  the  world  like  a 
t-cnutlful,  pale-blue  porcelain  bowl.  .  .  . 

EAGLE  liked  green.  Especially  in 
cities  where  bricks  are  red  and  the 
nights  nre  blue  und  green  is  rare!  She 
if  ten  made  up  her  mind  not  to  wear  green, 
but  often  found  that  when  material  had 
»>een  chosen  it  was  green.  Furthermore, 
-he  was  skilled  ill  greens.  The  dusty 
green  of  the  prairies  and  the  pecan 
groves  when  the  sunset  glowed  in  the 
West,  the  pale,  soft  green  of  springtime 
down  on  the  new  rolling  grass  lands,  the 
green*  of  the  noonday,  were  her  choice. 
She  rejected  nil  the  horrid  greens  of  new 
metallic  dyes  which  the  city  folk  tol¬ 
erated  and  which  were*  the  greens  of 
•onp.  thentrs-tickot  pasteboards,  and 
terrible  greens  invented  to  defy  nsture 
nnd  hypnotize  women  looking  for  "dis¬ 
tinctive  dress." 

Therefore  when  she  walked  through 
the  offices  of  Nvdlnger,  Wright  &  Co 
toward  the  sanctum  of  the  elder 
Wright  she  appeared  to  be  a  bit  of 
color  taken  out  of  some  verdant  forest. 
Two  bookkeepers  and  an  order  clerk 
held  their  fine-pointed  pens  poised,  the 
stenographer  had  a  faint  glimmer  that 
style  is  not  everything  in  dress,  the 
nlTlee  lioy  on  his  way  to  the  mail  chute 
•topped  to  shuffle  a  pack  of  letters  and 
look.  Engle  had  u  long,  easy  stride  too; 
it  suggested  Diana  and  freedom  from 
corsets  nnd  the  health  of  a  young  and 
limber  lioness. 

“Bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  Wright, 
springing  up  agilely  from  behind  his 
Out-topped  mahogany  desk  which  was 
mi  expansive  and  so  methodically  bare 
that  it  seemed  to  be  quite  an  aerrngr. 
"Well.  Eagle.  I  am  honored.  What 
brought  you  here?” 

"Shelley,"  replied  Mis*  Shannon. 
"Where  is  he?" 

"I  told  him  to  run  away.  I  came  on 

business." 

’’Your  own?" 

“Yes,  in  a  way.  I  wanted  to  under- 
Hand  this  Pa  ran  stock  loan." 

Wright  scowled;  then  he  laughed. 

“It  will  be  like  Greek  to  you,’rhe  said. 
•Van’!  we  talk  art  or  drama  or  some- 
thing  else?  I—" 

He  stopped  suddenly.  Eagle  had  not 
•miled.  She  wore  the  look  which  Shel¬ 
ley  had  deserihed  as  being  of  the  calm 
which  precedes  sunrise  on  the  ancient 
•inert.  Wright  examined  his  thumb. 

“Who  told  you  it  was  Paran?"  he 
a%Vcd  without  looking  up. 

“Of  course  you  know,"  said  she. 
“And  though  I  am,  as  you  say,  a  woman 
and  shall  not  deny  it,  and  though  I  may 
mistaken,  I  think  it  rather  rough  on 
the  Parans.” 

Wright  looked  black;  he  was  one  of 
the  men  who  have  the  faculty  of  look¬ 
ing  black  and  thunderous  in  his  silences, 
“llo.  ho!”  he  laughed  at  last. 

“Didn't  Jacob  Paran  deal  with  you 
Inr  several  years — make  you  his  New 
imk  representative  because  he  trusted 


you?”  asked  Baric  sweetly  without  • 
trace  of  vexation.  “Trust  in  you 
brought  him  to  you.  didn’t  it?  Do  you 
think  that  it  is  fur  for  you  when  you 
find  this  client  in  his  first  big  dilemma 
to  seize  the  opportunity  for  a  profit 
and  bring  ruin  u:  n  him?” 

“Do  you  know  bow  much  is  involved? 
Yes.  lots  of  m  ncy.  Mi  -  Shannon. 
Well,  do  you  know  anything  of  lime 
loans,  collateral,  practice  of  broker*, 
transfer  of  title  to  *toek?  My  dear  girl, 
you  ride  a  hors,  beautifully  and  you 
are  charming,  but  a  woman  ear.r  l 
pass  judgment  or.  a  business  deal  Oh. 
really,  that  is  too  funny.  No,  seriously. 
Miss  Shannon,  I  would  l*  glad  to 
explain  if  it  would  do  any  good.  1 
made  the  loan  and  I  must  protect 
myself." 

“I  came  down  here  to  «e  about  that 
very  question."  said  Eagle,  gazing  out 
of  the  window  at  the  ferryboat-  and 
steamers  which  crawled  on  the  gray 
surface  of  the  harbor  as  beetles  taking 
themselves  very  tolemnly.  “/  will  take 

ttA  at  a  i  s  ss  I  h  A  a  tlstaa.  ** 


up  your  loan  to  I’aran. 

“You!"  roared  Wright.  “Oh.  sc 
here,  Eagle,  you  must  not  come  down 
into  an  office  wh»rr  men  arc  trying  to 
do  a  serious  buaine-'  and  -  But  where 
would  you  get  yi  r  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand?  Can  you  write  a  check  and 
get  it  certified  for  that?" 

Eagle  shook  he-  head 
“It  cost  about  forty  dollars  for  my 
telephone  call  to  New  Orleans  this 
morning  to  find  cut  that  I  couldn't  get 
the  money  to-day  Of  course  I'll  pay 
the  charge.” 

“No.  no!  Quite  ill  right the  banker 
said.  “You  found  nut  -  «ne  af  the  diffi¬ 
culties.  didn't  y«.u?  Well.  well, 
that  Is  dismissed  Truly.  Eagle,  what 
ever  your  interest— and  I  will  wait  for 
you  to  tell  mo  of  your  own  will— you 
ought  to  leave  your  m--n*v  affairs,  for  a 
time  at  least,  in  thr  hands  of  men  wh  • 
understand  the  finesse  of  fir 

"Finns*  of  finance!"  exclaimed  Eagle 
"There  is  no  fines...  about  it  If  I  I  .n 
you  fifteen  dollars  on  a  thirty  dollar 
engraving  which  •  lot.  •  found  t-  be 
worth  sixty,  and  you  can’t  pay  the  loan 
when  due,  and  I  *el|  th.  «.  graving  t>> 

7  own  representative-  for  the  amount 
the  loan  nnd  pay  fifteen  dollars  for 
it  and  then  sell  a*  sixty,  I  »--jld  exp..-*, 
you  to  feel  nggri.  w  1  Why.  in  my 
country  a  msn  couldn't  trsat  a  grea—r 
that  way  without  inviting  a  tar-and- 
fenther  party,  Mr.  Wright." 

The  man  grew  black  again,  and  again 
the  storm  cleared  away  u  ighcd. 

“Mis*  Shannon.  I  am  sorry-  I  can’t 
convince  you  that  thi*  is  regular  prac¬ 
tice.  The  stock  is  not  listed  TV  con- 
tract  waives  public  IBrt  >n  Every¬ 
thing  done  was  op.  -  »<  I  *»  -.vei-  .rd 
And  the  difficulty  i-  wholly  with  those 
who  cannot  pay  wbat  they  owe  " 
“Where  I*  the  stock'"  Eagle 

"What  a  bundle  many  sham  must 
make!" 

Wright  smiled  lb 

how  even  in  little  detail!  a  woman  goes 
wrong?  Here  is  the  *t..-k  Just  one 
single  sheet  of  engraved  paper,  and 
when  there  is  another  tran-rer  indorsed 
on  the  back  it  will  be  ready  this  after¬ 
noon  for  me  to  d«  ver  " 

“Oh.  please  let  m-  look  at  it  closely,"* 
said  Eagle.  But  when  it  wa*  in  her 
hands  her  interest  in  It  suddenly  faded. 
She  looked  at  the  hanker  steadily 

“My  personal  note  for  three  million 
dollars  would  be  g  i.  Mr  Wright."  *he 
said.  "You  know  that.  I  will  give  you 
my  note  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
rand  dollars  and  you  can  indorse  this 
stock  back  to  the  Parar 

The  other  held  out  hi*  hand 
"Give  me  the  stock."  hr  -aid  “I  do 
not  like  to  be  rude,  hut  this  is  becoming 
very  bizarre.  You  are  interfering  in 
outside  your  sphere, 
my  dear  girl.  You  -uggrst  that  the 
transaction  is  one  of  train  ml  ‘  err  and 
like  a  holdup  by  a  Texas  bad  man" 
“Oh.  no."  said  Eagle  calmly,  “this  is 
not  as  sporty  a  game." 
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of  today  is  «> 
looking  to  just 


r ,  /  many  sin  fta  ding  tbrtii 
'fl  in  Svsttm.  the  magazine 
J  •li»«h  brings  together  the 
^  mt issting  plans  and 
W  mr’lvod*  from  business 
'  everywhere. 

Dnni.l  Willard.  ..resident  ,4 
the  Ball  inn  .re  &  Ohio,  says  of 
>T*T».w,  “I  have  obtained 
many  valuable  .urge lion. 


WRIGHT  felt  the  need  of  m.;r, 
ing  his  good  nature.  He 
can’t  very  well  do  what  you  wa  «u. 
Shannon.  I  can’t  eon-eicrtio^ij 
courage  you  to  advance  thi-  n 
the  Parana  or  give  your  not,  t 
even  though  you  pay  the  note 
row.  Of  course  you  have  the  .,-j 
woman’s  point  of  view." 

Eagle  sat  dowi  She  asked :  • 


this  stock?" 

•Yes.” 

“But’  Jacob  Paran  ha*  the 
have  it  back  by  payir-g  one 
and  fifty  thousand.  What  i, 
called'” 

“It  is  called  an  equly,”  said 


Arrow 

Collars 

Arc  made  to  give  good  service. 
The  style,  make,  durability 
and  finish  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  even  by  those  willing 
to  pay  a  higher  price. 

i  f  c  each  6  for  90c 
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f  *  I  rum  n  III  llo 
A  J  shark  on  the  St. 

Paul  waterfront. 
JaiiNw  J.  Hill  saw  nit 
empire  in  tin-  wilderness. 
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Ball  Bbakinos 


are  numbered  among  the 
distinctive  achievements  in 
American  mechanics. 


More  than  eight  million  dollars  is  in¬ 
vested  in  New  Departure  Ball  Beanng 
machinery  alone. 

New  Departures  are  the  product  of  a 
New  England  Factory,  which  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  has  borne  an  una&saila- 
hie  reputation  for  the  modernity  of  its 
business  standards  and  the  quality  of 
its  product. 


Own  This  Business 


From  Factory  To  You 


POTENTIAL  RUSSIA 


BUCKSKIN  Tires 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 
>*VAT4%INTEREST 


theCitizensSavincs&TwjstCo. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  PLUG  IT  PREVENTS  SLIPPING 


new  limousine  or  a  moiu.  boat  or  , 
necklace,  or  something.  How  the  dcuc 
does  she  know?" 

Anyone  could  tell;  even  Engis  Shan 
non,  who  was  in  the  hall  when  the  eld- 
Wright  closed  the  front  door  lifter  hint 
could  tell  that  he  was  in  fine  spirits. 

"Ho.  ho.  ho!"  he  chortled.  "Well 
well!  Here’*  our  little  financioress! 
You're  not  going  out  to  dinner,  arc  you- 
Some  gallant  suitor?" 

EAGLE  was  in  evening  dress.  Her 
graceful  neck,  her  arms  rounded  ovi 
their  almost  concealed  wiry  strength, 
were  bare.  A  maid  was  holding  a  cap- 
for  her,  and  there  appeared  to  be  SOHii 
bags  and  halt-oxen  in  the  shadows  near 
the  floor. 

"Oh.  ye*.  Mr.  Wright,"  she  answered 
"llut  no  gallant  suitor.  I'm  going  uu’ 
to  dinner  with  a  girl.  In  fact,  I’ve  ju-- 
Mud  good-by  to  Mrs.  Wright.  I  thanked 
her  with  all  heartiness  for  a  delightful 
week,  but  1  I >egged  her  to  let  me  cat  my 
visit  a  day  or  two  la-cause  I  am  going 
over  to  the  Van  RcuU-rdahl  with  Ix-nh 
I ‘a  ran  until  her  father  cornea  bark 
from  the  hospital.” 

“Bless  me.  this  in  sudden,  Engl- 
We've  enjoyed  having  you.  Without 
you  it  will  In-  a  half-lighted  house.  You 
mean  you  are  going  now?” 

“Ye*,  sir.  I'm  going  now.  There’- 
a  motor  waiting  for  me.” 

The  hanker  looked  at  her  admiringly. 
The  olive  -hade  of  her  skin,  which  was 
like  a  mist  over  the  white  and  the  glow 
of  coursing  blood  beneath,  held  hia  dis¬ 
criminating  eye  for  a  moment.  And 
then  he  la-gnn  to  laugh. 

“Ho,  ho,  ho!"  he  gurgled.  “It  is  a 
shame  to  tease  you,  but  you  girls  are  *" 
funny.  All  women  are  funny  the  min¬ 
ute  they  attempt  to  meddle  in  liualness 
Most  girls  would  never  forgive  me.  Hut 
you  will!  You  will  In-  a  goal  sport 
about  it  and  forgive  me.  Engle." 

"For  what?"  asked  young  Ml-s  Shan¬ 
non  innocently. 

"Oh.  for  this  morning’s  little  fnree. 

I  couldn’t  r<  isl  the  temptation." 

"You  didn't  lake  the  stock  out  of  Un¬ 
safe  again?”  she  gasped. 

“Of  course  not;  that's  the  joke,  rny 
dear.  The  certificate  can  In-  delivered 
any  time  to  morrow.  It  wasn’t  nt  all 
necessary  to  the  sale.  Of  course  I 
didn’t  want  you  to  take  it  away  with 
you.  but  I'm  going  to  deliver  it  to¬ 
morrow  to  the  syndicate  which  bought 
it.  llo.  ho.  ho!  That's  rich." 

"You  meun  that  you  mill?"  asked 
Eagle  with  a  wirkrd  look  hovering  near 
her  face  ready  to  light.  "You  mean 
that  you  wiped  out  Jnenh  I'nran'- 
equity,  as  you  C idled  it?" 

"Of  course!  It  was  all  perfectly 
legal.  Yes.  that's  the  joke.  You 
Iwing  a  woman  didn’t  know." 

"You  wiped  out  the  equity  I" 

Miss  Shannon  did  not  appear  able  to 
believe  it. 

"Yes  If  you  must  phrase  it  so — I 
wiped  out  the  equity." 

"What  util  Shelley  sny?"  she  naked. 
“Shelley?" 

"Yes.  You  told  Shelley  the  stock 
wns  worth  over  sixty  this  morning;  and 
he  Is  free,  white,  and  twenty-one  and 
rich  in  his  own  name  and  very  anxious 
to  show  his  father  that  he  too  can  lake 
advantage  of  another  mnn's  misfor¬ 
tune.  Except  for  that,  poor  Shelley — " 
••Shelley?"  roared  the  elder  Wright. 
"What  hns  Shelley  got  to  do  with  this?" 

"Nothing  now.  I  suppose,"  Eagle 
said  sweetly.  "I  sold  Jacob  I’nrnn’s 
interest  in  the  stock  to  Shelley  before 
I  came  to  mm-  you  this  morning.  I 
thought  I'd  feel  safer  that  way.  He 
bought  the  equity,  ns  you  call  it.  on 
your  tip.  he  said.  He  gave  his  nut- 
for  it  nnd  hand*  ns  rnllntcrul.  He  will 
he  sorry  to  hear  you  have  wiped  out 
his  equity." 

"My—!" 

The  hanker  ended  his  exclamation 
with  n  snarl. 

"Do  you  realize  what  this  means?" 
he  l-egan  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"Oh.  not  much.”  replied  Eagle,  pre¬ 
paring  to  follow  the  chauffeur,  who 
was  waiting  with  her  hags.  "Oh,  no 
What's  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  Mr.  Wright,  unless  it  happen' 
to  he  your  lo»t  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand?" 

SHE  offered  her  white-gloved  hand, 
and  for  the  hanker  he  it  said  that  he 
took  it  in  hi*  own.  "Good-by  for  now.” 
said  Eagle  in  the  doorway;  “I  must  g»>. 
Tell  your  son  Shelley  to  look  at  thi* 
thing  in  a  big  way;  tell  him  to  look 
at  it  from  a  woman’s  point  of  view." 


Another  Engle  Shannon  otory  by  Mr 
Child  trill  appear  in  an  early  Otine  of 
Colliix's.  - ,  .  ,  .  .  .  _ i  . 


"And  if  the  stock  is  worth  sixty  dol¬ 
lar*  a  share,  the  equity  is  worth  over 
two  hundred  thousand  dollar*?” 

The  junior  member  of  Ncdinger, 
Wright  &  Co.  nodded. 

"Well.  I  think  I  won't  give  this  stock 
back  to  you.”  said  Eagle  calmly.  *'I 
think  I  will  keep  it  until  to-morrow. 
I'm  thinking  of  buying  it  myself  when 
it  is  offered  for  sale  to-morrow.  I  do 
not  think  it  ought  to  be  sold  to-day. 
That's  a  woman's  view,  of  course.  I 
know-  it's  very  foolish  and  ignorant  and 
blind  to  the  finesse  of  finance,  but  even 
then  1  think  1*11  stay  here  and  take 
charge  of  the  stock  until  dosing  time." 

"Come,  come,  let’s  not  be  extreme," 
cautioned  the  banker. 

Eagle  wagged  her  head  from  side  to 
side  and  smiled.  She  put  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  stock  in  the  leather  seat  of  one 
of  the  mahogany  chairs  and  seated  her¬ 
self  upon  it. 

“After  all,  that  is  the  simplest  way." 
she  sighed.  “I  will  miss  my  lunch  and 
my  afternoon  walk,  but  if  I  eat  less  I 
won't  hove  to  walk  to  keep  in  trim. 
Life  is  full  of  compensations." 

With  hi*  hands  spread  out  on  the 
table  and  his  rage  showing  on  hi* 
curled  lip  and  in  his  threatening  pos¬ 
ture.  Wright  leaned  toward  her.  From 
under  all  the  veneer  of  his  club  manner, 
of  his  clothes,  of  his  well-carcd  for,  re¬ 
spectable  face.  Eagle  thought  she  could 
sec  a  bit  of  degenerate  temper.  It 

“I  do  not'  quite  understand,"  he  said 
at  if  »ffennr  her  a  last  chance  to  es¬ 
cape  the  torrent  and  power  of  h»  dis¬ 
approval  and  wrath. 

“Oh.  ao.  You  must  not  bother  your 
head  about  it.  Mr.  Wright."  said  Eagle 
almost  tenderly.  "Men  never  under¬ 
stand  women." 

The  hanker  gasped 

“Just  a  moment.”  he  said  at  last. 
"Excuse  me  for  a  moment.  I  will  be 
right  l«ack.  Eagle.” 

She  watched  him  as  he  walked  grace¬ 
fully  into  the  front  office,  closing  the 
after  him.  lie  had  recovered  his 
re.  she  thought,  and  vet  there 
was  little  comfort  to  her  in  this.  For 
tome  reason  it  made  her  reflect  that, 
no  matter  how  deserved  was  hit  defeat, 
no  matter  how  much  contempt  one 
could  have  for  tricky  and  cold-blooded 

CIS  to  “squeeze”  Jacob  I'aran,  she 
entered  into  a  conflict  with  him 
while  she  was  under  hi*  roof.  She  felt 
that  this  day  must  end  her  visit  with 
the  Wright*. 

When  she  looked  up  again  he  had  en¬ 
tered  the  room  quietly  and  was  smiling 
at  her. 

“Mis*  Shannon,  you  havr  U-aten  me." 
he  said.  “I  came  very  near  losing  my 
temner.  which  would  have  vexed  me  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  The  one  thing  1  think  is  nee- 
essary  in  all  hard  game*,  which  some 
times  seem  cruel  In  their  punishment  of 
contestants,  is  to  keep  one's  temper, 
smile  and— shall  I  *ay?-bc  a  good 
•port.  You  appear  to  have  leaten  me. 
Will  you  declare  a  truce  until  tu  mor- 
row  morning?” 

“On  honor?"  Eagle  asked. 

"Of  course — on  honor."  he  replied. 
“That  is  to  say.  you  will  give  me  the 
certificate  of  stock.  I  will  put  it  in  the 
safe  and  I  will  give  you  my  word  that 
it  will  not  be  taken  out  until  lo-morrow 
morning.” 

“Did  you  say  I  have  l-caten  you?" 
asked  Mi*.  Shannon,  smiling. 

He  nodded  Eagle  handed  him  the 
stock  certificate. 

He  patted  her  arm  gently.  He  said: 
"But  after  all.  Eagle,  my  dear,  you  were 
out  of  your  sphere." 

“In  one  sense  he  was  quite  right.” 
said  Eagle,  leaning  back  in  a  taxicab  as 
it  purred  its  way  uptown. 

THE  elder  Wright  stepped  out  of  hir 
limousine  at  six-thirty  and  with  his 
overcoat  over  his  arm  charged  at  his 
front  step*  and  ran  up  to  the  great 
black  front  door.  He  had  had  his  two 
cocktails  at  one  of  hi*  club*  after  a 
half  hour  of  gymnastic  work  and  a 
p\ia£?  «■  the  pool.  He  whistled  and 
Voked  rip  at  the  cold  sky  with  it*  black, 
hurryinp  cloud*.  Mrs.  Anna  Bolles 
Wright,  '."ho  had  been  trundled  across 
the  room  by  her  own  motive  power, 
aided  and  guided  by  the  French  maid. 

«w  sat  in  the  hay  window,  puffing  and 
feeling  of  a  little  doe’s  silky  ears.  -She 
knew  as  she  looked  down  upon  her  hus- 
1  and  that  he  had  enjoyed  a  successful 
day. 

Wright  often  said  to  his  sister-in-law. 
who  had  been  named  by  an  inconsider¬ 
ate  mother  Zeal  Bolles:  “Zeal,  your  sis¬ 
ter.  my  wife,  ii  a  clairvoyant.  I  never 
made  a  killing  in  the  market  that  she 
has  not  suggesed  at  dinner  that  we 
should  buy  a  r.o*  country  house  or  a 
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CoJiier’s  Washington  Bureau 

,*  Founded  in  ISOM 

Uncle  Sam’s  Highways 


EVERY  student  of  ancient  history  horse  traffic  on  road*;  exchange*  in- 
ha*  il  impressed  upon  hi*  mind  that  formation  with  rollftn  and  experiment 
*ne  of  the  greatest  source*  of  the  station*  and  with  Stale  highway  offi- 
strength  of  nncient  Rome  was  the  won-  ciala;  exhibit*  model*  showing  type*  of 
tierful  system  of  highway*  which  en-  road*,  culvert*,  bridge*,  and  road  ma 
aided  her  to  keep  in  touch  with  her  thine*;  and  cooperate*  with  the  Port 
remote  province*.  Office  Department  in  the  improvement 

It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  of  port  road*. 

United  States  has  even  begun  to  profit  The  result*  of  the  investigation*  of 
l>y  the  example  of  ages  past.  Now.  the  Office  of  Public  Road*  are  made 
however,  by  the  passage  of  the  Federal  available  to  the  public  in  the  form  of 
Aid  Road  Bill,  which  became  law  on  numerous  pamphlet*  which  are  di*- 
July  11  of  this  year,  the  *um  of  $85,-  trihuted  free  a*  long  a*  the  supply 
000,000  of  Federal  fund*  ha*  been  lo*t*.  and  after  that  arc  *old  for  small 
made  available  for  the  construction  of  price*  by  the  Government  Printing 
rural  road*.  Of  thi*  sum  875.Oflfl.nOO  i*  Office.  These  pamphlet*  cover  every 
to  lie  expended  for  the  construction  of  phase  and  problem  of  road  building, 
rural  port  road*  under  cooperative  ar-  from  method*  of  raising  money  by  bond 
rangement*  with  the  highway  depart-  issue*  or  taxation,  to  the  actual  prob- 
roents  of  the  variou*  State*,  and  810.-  I*m*  of  construction,  repair,  and  mam- 
000,  not)  is  to  be  expended  for  road*  and  tenance.  They  also  cover  statistic*  on 
trail*  within  or  partly  within  the  na¬ 
tional  forest*. 

All  of  thi*  huge  sum  may  not  be 
pent  in  one  year.  Fivo  million  dol¬ 
lar*.  under  the  provision*  of  the  law, 
i*  made  available  for  expenditure  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  HO.  1017. 
and  thereafter  the  appropriation  is 
increased  at  the  rate  of  J5.000.000  a 
yoar  until  1921,  when  the  *um  provide.) 
is  J25.000, 000,  milking  a  total  of  876.- 
000,000.  The  appropriations  for  road» 
and  trail*  in  the  forest,  are  to  lie  apent 
at  I  he  rate  of  $1,000,000  u  year  for 
ten  year*. 

Going  50-50  with  the  Staten 

Till!  act  limits  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment's  share  in  road  work  done  in 
■nope ration  with  the  State*  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  ertimuted  cort  of  con- 
>t  ruction. 

The  following  i»  the  apportionment 
of  Ihc  first  15,000,000  among  the 
Slates,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
huvlng,  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  law.  deducted  II  per  cent 
for  administering  its  provision*: 

Ala.  ...SI04. 14K.H0  Nev  ...  IM.S9ft.30 
A H*.  . .  48.513.62  N.  II.  20.99482 
Ark....  92.489.10  N.  J.  ..  50.212.48 
Cal.  ...  161.043.92  N.  Mex.  78.7S7.Hl 
Colo.  ..  83.490.11  N  Y...  250.720.27 
Conn...  31,090.14  N.  C.  ..  1I4.S8I.92 
Del.  ...  8.18437  N.  Pnk.  74.143.00 

Fla....  55.074.27  Ohio  ..  1W, 906.42 

Ga .  134,321>. 48  Okla.  ..  115,139.00 

Idaho..  00,14:1.50  Ore.  ...  78.487.37 

III .  220.924.23  Pa .  230.444.17 

Ind.  ...  135.747.42  R.  I.  ...  11.446.71 
Inwn  ..  M4.I75.00  S.  C.  ..  71.807.01 
Kns  ...  143,207.40  S.  Dak.  80.944.02 

Ky .  07.471.01  Tenn.  ..  111.153,18 

La .  07.474.00  Tex.  ...  291.927.81 

Me....  48.461.60  Utah  . .  64.960.15 

Md.  ...  44.047.22  Vt .  22,844.47 

Mass...  73.850.96  Va.  ...  99.440,71 
Mich.  ..  145.783.72  Wash.  .  71.884.28 
Minn...  M2.304.0fl  W.  Va..  53.270.44 
Miss...  88,905.84  WIs.  ..  128,341.07 
Mo.  ...  100.720.41  Wyo  ..  41.19482 

Mont...  08.287.10  - 

Net .  100.77081  Total  J4850.000.00 

The  foregoing  apportionment  does 
not  lake  into  consideration  the  addi¬ 
tional  81.000,000  for  Ihc  development 
of  ronds  In  the  national  forests. 

Project  statement*  setting  forth  the 
proposed  construction  of  any  rural  post 
road  or  ronds  in  a  State  are  to  he  suh-  a 
milted  hy  the  State  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  his  approval,  and  all  construction 
work  is  subject  to  hi*  ln*pection  and 
approval. 

In  administering  the  expenditure  of 
these  huge  sums,  the  Secretary  of  th 
Agriculture  will  call  upon  the  Office 
of  Public  Rond*  and  Rural  Engineer¬ 
ing  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  export  advice.  Thi*  office  studies 
systems  of  road  management  and  meth 
oils  of  road  building,  improvement,  and 
maintenance;  detail*  engineers  to  assist 
local  officials  in  building  model  roads; 
ascertains  the  location,  properties,  and 
value  of  road  material*;  builds  experi¬ 
mental  roads  to  test  substitute*  for 
natural  road  material*;  investigate* 
the  comparative  effects  of  motor  and 


ONE  n  cmdnlou*.  He  -ill  take  a 
<KaiM*.  Oae  is  positive.  and 
like*  to  talk.  He  -ants  laris  and  figure*. 
One  it  easily  reached  by  a  joke,  a  Mory.  a 
compliment,  a  dmnet  -itk  -in*. 

T-o  are  high  principled  on#  it  not. 
\\  kick!  T— o  are  family  men— ret#  it  a 
sport.  Which* 

One  -.mi  l  he  easily  sold  on  an  odors- 
1—ssal  proposition  —  one  on  an  artittir 
pi  of  «»i  i  mo -one  on  amusement.  \\  kick 
is  .kick* 

Tkts  it  serious  business— lor  the  good 
salesman  it  the  man  wko  ran  tell  at  once 
fruma  man  s  lace  how  in  reack  kin.  And 
eseey  man  kat  toinctking  to  tell.  The 
hoy  looking  lor  a  job— the  manufacturer 


and  you  can  know  .ill  ike  kelp  ol  (lie 
ne«  science  ol  Characiri  Analyst*. 

Tfcia  is  not  a  mailer  of  guest. work.  Il 
is  a  science  hated  on  pstikcilogy,  pktti- 
ologv  and  biology.  Many  scientists  like 
William  james,  had  an  inkling  of  il  in 
Ike  past.  From  their  work  ami  from  hei 
si.afies  and  related  sciences,  Dr.  Bla.kfonl 
e> idlest  this  new  science.  She  has  trued 
il  lor  IS  years.  She  has  employed  lalmt 
in  organizations  -here  thousands  work. 
She  hat  taught  it  to  many  -hu  are  no- 
earning  big  salanrs  as  employment  ri¬ 
pens.  She  kat  taught  thousands  by  mail; 
the  Governor  ol  a  stain;  the  owner  of  one 
ol  the  biggest  nr-spapris  in  ihe  United 
Stales.  , 

Now,  at  the  suggestion  ol  the  Ret  le¬ 
nt  Res irws  Co.,  she  has  -ritlen  a  hook 
telling  about  the  science  of  Chaiei'lri 
Analysis. 


21  per  cent  of  the  road*.  The  census 
of  1900  give*  ihe  vatu#  of  all  farm 
land*  in  Jackson  County  a*  $1.90  per 
acre.  The  selling  value  at  the  time 
waa  from  $4  to  $16  per  acre.  The 
cen*ua  of  1910  place*  the  value  of  all 
farm  land*  in  Jackson  County  at 
$9.79  per  acre,  and  the  selling  price  is 
now  from  $15  lo  $25  per  acre 
Two  farmer*  living  in  separate  coun¬ 
ties.  but  at  an  count  distance  from  the 
cotton  market,  learned  by  telephone 
that  cotton  had  advanced  in  price  $1 
per  bale.  The  farmer  living  on  a  had 
road  responded  hy  hauling  one  bale  of 
rollon,  which  was  all  hi*  team  cou'd 
haul  over  the  unimproved  road,  while 
the  other  farmer  wa»  able  to  haul  four 
bale*,  owing  to  favorable  road  eondi-  1 
tions.  The  rise  in  price  gained  a  profit 
of  $4  to  one  man  and  $1  to  hi*  neighbor. 

Attracting  the  Touring  Car 

THE  Office  of  Public  Roads  further 
point*  out  that  those  localities  hav. 
ing  good  road*  profit  very  largely  by 
the  incrca*e  of  tourist  travel.  Some 
year*  ago  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  showed  figure*  demonstrating 
that  0,000  nutomohitut*  visited  Colo. 
ra<lo  in  one  year  and  spent  nearly  | 
$3,000,000  in  that  State  alone. 

In  addition  to  the  material  advan-  | 
I  ages  of  good  road*,  there  are  certain 
important  social  advantages  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  place 
of  the  one-room  uchool  is  being  taken 
by  larger  consolidated  school*  through- 
nut  those  portion*  of  the  country  -here  ] 
conditions  mnke  it  practicable  to  con-  | 
vcy  children  to  school  at  puMic  expense 
Poor  road*  often  prevent  an  economic 
consolidation  of  the  smaller  school*  into 
large,  well-equipped.  graded  school 
with  high-school  course*,  superintended 
hy  a  competent  principal  and  body  of 
teachers,  with  a  consequent  lo*«.  not  | 
only  to  the  pupils,  hut  also  to  ihe  com-  1 
munily.  for  there  is  a  marked  tenden-v  | 
for  the  consolidated  school  to  become 
and  intellectual  center  of  the 
community,  and  the  school  wagons  are 
frequently  pressed  into  service  to  haul  j 
farmer*  and  farmers'  wave*  to  grange 
meeting*,  lecture*,  musical*,  and  enter¬ 
tainment*  held  in  the  consolidated  f 
school  building.  The  improveraen*  of  L 
social  conditions  in  rural  dirtrtxa-  i*  I 
n  matter  of  serious  con  side  ation  Sr 
•he  part  of  those  who  ar«  ockir.g  F 1 
stop  the  drift  of  the  ermr.rf  popula¬ 
tion  to  the  city  and  Od  imp'rtaMa^ 
of  good  road*  as  a  factor  in  the 
Tern  should  not  be  overlooked.  1 


A/fYaaOacsfTW*? 


(in  i»»tr  raiHitlv  »im1  Mcufatf'y  i 
■  I*  •  •  I  *  limi  •  <  *1  *  M  >>  |»«  I 
wtrrl.  You  nrcl  t»o<  »<»  llir  »V*VI| 

Him*.  ».*ti  vn c  mmiiiiU< 

m  lirvll.n*  )*m  will  Rfl 

nwfWty  Mar  wf*i  ni4t»  o*  loin 


Send  No 
Money 


tA  «*!»•*  mewl  SUM  »V*W  in  am 

f«t  A  t  CMl.  Send  tilt*  Cow 
pm  Mai. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 
COMPANY  ,,  . 

ww-.ru...  K,.v-tU  / 


If  you  haven’t  been 

when  the  leaves  are  turning — 

i-.orchff  lodge  Go  thi8  FaU 


BRIARC1  JFK  i*  an  ideal  place  in  Autumn.  The  beautiful  West- 
cKe-’er  hi!'*  on  every  side  are  brilliant  with  their  turning  foliage. 
The  cri*p,  invigorating  air  make*  one  want  to  take  long  walka  over 
the  full*,  play  golf  or  tennis,  keep  out  of  doors  to  mi»*  no  moment 
•J  it*  pleasure*. 

Atwell  appointed  hotel  less  than  an  hour'a  journey  from  New  York 
via  fast  electric  train  service  of  the  New  York  Central. 

The  best  of  everything  provided  for  guests.— Briarcliff  Farms  milk, 
cream  and  butter;  Briarclifi  Table-water;  and  seasonable  vegetables 
from  Briaicliif  Lodge  Gardens. 

New  York  Office,  402  Madison  Ave. 


Collier ’*  H’osAintf  Ion  Bureau.  I l?l  Woodward  Buildinp.  Washington  D.  C 
- end  to  all  xrbo  may  request  if  o  list  of  the  Goremmrnt  publieatioss  on  ; 
roads,  or  information  on  loir  to  obtain  the  free  use  of  a  Government -pre , 
lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  on  diderent  phase,  of  the  suljeet  of 
tray  improvement.  This  information  should  he  tremendously  intrusting  to 
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he  soliloquized,  "I'm  going  to  Ho  a  lit 
gambling  on  human  nature.” 

WITHIN  the  week  Pop  Unto*,  woi 
ing  through  a  reliable  broker,  h» 
secured  sixty-day  options  for  the  put- 
chasc  of  three  steam  schooners.  The  op¬ 
tions  ran  thirty  days  gratis,  and  pro¬ 
vided  that,  if  at  the  end  of  that  pent*: 
the  deals  were  not  closed,  the  purchase 
would  have  to  put  up  two  thousar.i 
dollars  on  each  boat  for  a  renewal  tv. 
thirty  days.  Once  the  options  hud  bee- 
secured,  however,  the  old  skipper  cease: 
to  worry.  If  worst  came  to  worst  »r 
he  was  forced  to  take  up  hi*  options  hi 
would  have  money  enough  to  buy  to. 
of  the  vessels  and  ty  mortgaging  th. 
two  he  could  raise  money  enough  t< 
complete  the  purchase  of  the  third 
terms.  Consequently,  while  hi*  ngv 
went  scouring  the  market,  looking  for 
more  steam  schooner*,  Pop  Bute*  pro 
corded  to  hait  hi*  trap. 

To  do  this  he  humped  into  Kcnfrov 
of  the  Renfrow  At  Cullen  Mill  Company 
one  afternoon  on  the  flour  of  the  M*r. 
chant*’  Exchange. 

"Renfrow,”  he  began  cordially,  "I 
always  thought  you  were  a  busing 
man.' 

Renfrow  smiled  at  the  old  folio* 
“What  makes  you  think  I'm  losing  at 
punch.  Pop?”  he  queried. 

“You  are  the  managing  ow  ner  of  nu- 
stenm  schooners  running  in  the  lumbn 
trade— and  you're  selling  a  million  to: 
of  lumln-r  daily.  I*  there  any  nrotii 
in  the  lumber  businesa  these  day*? 

"Not  a  sou,”  Renfrow  declared  wrath. 
fully,  but  truthfully. 

"Well,  then,  why  do  you  persist  .< 
selling  your  output  at  a  lo**?’ 

“Because  we  do  not  nlway*  sell  nt  i 
loss.  We  mukc  money  on  our  up|w 
grades 

"Hut  your  upper  grades  do  not  cm 
stitute  more  than  35  per  cent  of  ynur 
cut.  Renfrow." 

"I  know  it-  We  lost  a  dollar  a  thou¬ 
sand  on  the  remaining  115  per  ct  • 
which  constitutes  our  lower  grades,  bu: 
the  profit  on  the  uppers  enables  in  U 
keep  the  loss  within  reason.  You  ><v 
we  have  to  keep  the  mill*  going,  Pup 
We  have  a  couple  of  thousand  humi 
lieings  dependent  for  their  hreud  i- 1 
butter  on  our  ruurnce  and  rnlerprile. 
and  even  If  our  mills  urcn’l  mskinx 
any  money  we’ve  got  to  lose  in--' 
than  we’re  losing  now  before  wo  shut 
down." 

"And  that's  why  I  say  you're  a  pc 
business  man,  Renfrow.  With  the  pro 
i  nt  condition  of  the  tonnage  market, 
you  ought  to  raise  your  freight  rat" 
on  steam  schooner*.  Foreign  freight! 
have  attained  unbelievable  ligures,  b‘ 
coastwise  freight*  are  still  dormant, 
with  every  excuse  in  the  world  to  !>•)*  - 
them.  And  you  know,  Renfrow,  If  >«« 
boost  ynur  freight  rules  it  boosts  thr 
price  of  lumber  accordingly  and  codi 
your  mills  nothing,  because  all  lumhrt 
is  sold  at  a  base  price  at  the  mill,  pit* 
freight  to  point  of  delivery.  If  p« 
rai»e  your  freight  rates  n  dollar  » 
thousand,  it  will  have  a  stimulate/ 
effect  on  the  lumber  market  and  with 
the  cry:  'Lumber  freight*  have  g»t< 
up,'  the  lumlierman  will  get  the  gal’  1 
a-k  fifty  cents  a  thousand  more  on  Unit 
low  grades.” 

"That’s  all  very  line  in  theory.  P»h 
but  scarcely  practicable." 

"No?  I'll  prove  lo  you  that  it 
You’re  a  meml>cr  of  the  Steamship  At- 
soriution,  are  you  not,  Renfrow?" 

"I'm  the  president,  Pop." 

“Look  over  the  list  of  steam  achoonr'1 
the  owners  of  which  are  memliers 
your  aunciation  and  count  the  nunt' 
of  vessel*  on  the  Pacific  toast  Ywi 
find  a  lot  of  them  aren’t  here!  Whc 
arc  they?  Why,  on  the  Atlantic.  •< 
course,  and  with  the  canal  blocked  I1!' 
that  *lide  they're  going  to  *U»y  tl*'1 
for  the  next  six  months.  Just  start  tt> 
whisper  that  lumber  is  going  up;  !*>:• 
you  and  half  a  do»>n  of  the  big  owin' 
stand  pat  and  decline  to  charter  any  -: 
your  vessels  for  a  period  of  two  or  th'" 
weeks  except  at  a  higher  freight  rate- 
and,  by  golly,  you'll  get  it.” 


and  as  the  protectionists  had  all  the 
money  they  declined  to  turn  it  loose  to 
boost  the  free-trade  administration.  So 
times  kept  growing  steadily  worse 
until  in  1911  nine  out  of  every  ten 
men  you  met  would  tell  you  business 
was  rotten.  It  really  wasn't,  hut  every¬ 
body  said  in  was,  which  amounts  to  the 
-»e  thing.” 


POP  BATES  nodded.  He  wa.  follow¬ 
ing  Jerry’*  discourse  attentively. 

“In  1914,“  Jerry  continued,  “the 
Panama  Canal  opened.  Now,  previous 
to  that  steam  schooners  seldom  went  as 
far  south  as  Panama  and  never  down 
to  the  West  coast;  they  didn't  have  fuel 
oil  capacity  sufficient  to  give  them  that 
much  steaming  radius;  consequently,  no 
matter  how  good  freight*  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  might  have  been,  even  thr  largr.-t 
steam  schooner*  never  went  after  Hint 
trade  because  the  route  through  Magel¬ 
lan  was  prohibitive.  When  the  canal 
opened,  however,  that  restriction  wa* 
cut  down  50  per  cent.  Steam  schooner* 
had  enough  oil  tankage  to  carry  them 
to  Panama-and  they  could  fill  their 
fuel  tanks  there  and  go  on  through  the 
canal.  The  sugar  trade  Iwtween  Cuba 
and  Mississippi  River  ports  and  ports 
on  the  Gulf  was  not  lo  be  sneezed  at. 
There's  good  money  carrying  mola****, 
if  a  boat  is  equipped  for  it,  and  there 
is  lumber  from  the  Southern  State*  to 
l*e  freighted  to  New  England.  The 
Pacific  Coast  steam  schooner  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  freighter,  if  occasion  arises,  but 
she  is  especially  designed  to  carry 
lumber-  and  there  were  never  any 
•team  schooner*  on  thr  Atlantic  until 
thr  Panama  Canal  opened — and  then 
all  that  flock  of  hungry  vessels  that  had 
Urn  lying  idle  in  Oakland  Inner  Harbor 
all  those  year*  just  naturally  slipped 
out  and  disappeared  from  the  Pacific. 
Then  presently  along  came  the  war 
and  naturally  the  first  eff-ct  on  water 
freights  was  felt  on  the  Atlantic.  The 
largr  steamers  that  had  run  coastwise 
or  in  domestic  trade  were  attracted 
by  the  jump  in  foreign  freighta  and 
went  after  that  businraa—  which  made 
it  very  nice  for  the  visiting  boats 
from  the  Pacific.  They  hopped  right 
to  the  Atlantic  coastwise  trails 
wherever  they  could  find  an  opening, 
and  presently  every  shipowner  who 
could  spare  a  v«-*scl  from  hia  fleet 
shooed  her  through  the  canal.  And 
then,  do  you  know  what  happened, 
Captain  Batea?" 

“What  happened?"  Pop  queried. 


'  I  ’HE  man  who  daily  spends  fifteen  minute'  with  such 
A  hooks  as  are  in  the  Harvard  Classics  knows  the  joy 
of  freshened  thinking. 


The  big  places  in  all  walks  of  life  today  go  to  the  men 
of  ideas,  the  men  who  are  able  to  think  constructively 
because  they  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  rounding  out 
their  technical  business  experience  with  that  knowledge 
of  literature,  art,  science  and  history  which  go  to  make 
a  cultivated  man. 


What  are  these  few  great  books — biographies,  histones,  novels, 
dramas,  poems,  books  of  science  and  travel,  philosophy  and 
religion  that  so  delightfully  “picture  the  progress  of  civilization''? 
I)r.  Charles  W.  Kliot,  from  his  lifetime  of  reading,  study  and 
teaching — forty  years  of  it  as  President  of  Harvard  University — 
has  answered  that  question  in  the  Harvard  Classics,  Dr.  Kliot's 
Five- Foot  Shelf  of  Kooks. 


livery  well  informed  man  or  woman  should  at  least  know  some¬ 
thing  about  this  famous  library.  The  free  book  tells  about  it 
— how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  “the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  liberal  education"  and  so  arranged  it  that  even  “fifteen 
minutes  a  day"  is  enough. 


To  me  the  little  free  booh 
opened  the  door  of  a  vast 
new  world  of  pleasure " 


Wc  invite  you  to  have  a  copy  too.  The  hook  absolute!  v  free,  yet  it  it  one  o< 
the  moft  valuable  little  guide  book  to  hooks  ever  wn^oi;  because  in  it  b  Dr  F.  <x* 
best  advice  on  just  how  and  wha:  to  read.  That  alone  trukes  k  well  worth  Ktkl 
ing  for.  And  besides  the  advantage  of  having  Dr.  FJioc’i  bwn  eapbna:x>o  of  h? 
plan  of  reading,  you  will  find  in  the  little  book  (which  i«  flexibly  bound,  pocket  six. 
■nd  beautifully  illuirrated)  twelve  charming,  five-minute  essays;  a  rbattr  little  sene 
of  informal  talks  on  books,  authors  and  places.  Just  tear  out  and  nwJ  the  coupon 
now— while  you  think  of  »c.  \ 


Collier's,  416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  Nr^  York 

You  may  send  me  the  Free 
Book  about  the  Harvard  Classics 


RENFROW  scratched  hi*  head 
you  know.  Pop,"  hi*  opined  present!/ 
"for  a  man  that  has  spent  ten  month/1' 
every  year  at  sea  lor  the  past  £*'■' 
years,  you're  quite  a  sharp  on  mu  mis/' 
affairs?  I  believe  there’s  somcthinE  " 
your  suggestion.  I’ll  look  into  it,” 

He  did — and  was  amazed  ut  his 
coveries.  The  condition  Pop  Bates 
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Make  Travel  Sure 
With  Firestone  Equipment 


TRAIN  and  Boat,  like  Time  and  Tide."  wait 
for  no  man.  Tire-delay  and  trouble  have 
spoiled  many  a  touring  trip.  When  de¬ 
mands  of  travel  are  imperative  then  is  the 
time  you  should  have  the  ever-reliable  service  of 


Tiresfotie 

RE&B^k  TIRES 


Ve*id  had  made  ten  thousand 
n  her  three  tripe,  for  it  wia 
of  old  Top  Hatea'a  procram 
money  on  stores  and  upkeep 


for  cri>M country  work  or 
•pin  along  boukvaid  — for 
hoi  wwther,  when  the  rood 
Knnd*  tike  an  emery  wheel, 
or  rain  that  make*  the  boule¬ 
vard  glassy,  Firestone  Non- 
Skid  Tire*  are  the  answer. 

Fircatone  specialist*  are 
inienaive  worker*.  They 


know  how  to  build  heal- 
resistance  into  the  tire;  they 
know  how  10  make  u  tread 
that  hold*  in  lUppery  place*. 
And  backoff  hi*  "know-how” 
i*  the  spirit  of  public  nervier 
and  a  name  built  on  quality. 
Your  dealer  haa  Fire* tones 
-  or  can  net  them  easily. 

tone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 


oiaco,  for,  wnila 
Bate*  had  made 
frt>m  H  to  10  per  t 


“Give  Us  Something 
Our  Children 
May  Read"— 


and  the  unfortunate  •lealer 
inic  wild-eyed  for  tonnairr 
copra  from  American  ih>*m- 


Immrdtiirly  fallowing  ihr  sppcxiincc 
,nd  phenomenal  tale  of  Dr.  Blioi'i 
Five- Foot  Shell  of  Boot.,  known  a. 
The  Harvard  Clank*,  tame  an  in 
•iurni  demand  from  pjrrnt.  far  book, 
for  children  whkh  would  offer  a. 
much  in  entertainment  and  knowledge 
of  pet  mi  arm  value  ai  thi.  already 
lamoui  »el  of  book.., 


AI.L-ONE  ”  Adjustable  Club 

Simplify  ™,r 'MW.  PUy  ben 
h.millartty  mean,  certainty.  With  i he 
All-One  Club  yoa  g,*  throe  to  bve 
Ifaws  Um  practice  which  you  now  Ket 
•Ith  any  one  Club  —  and  piact.ce 


owned  them. 

Then  ho  not  out  hi*  little  ledger.  and 
in  a  cramped  and  shaking  hand  drew 
up  a  statement  of  hi*  operation*,  white 
the  office  hoy  sat  watching  him  and 
Wallin*  for  the  telephone  call*  that 
would  not  come  again  until  Pop  Hates’* 
bou«<  flag  was  flung  once  more  to  the 
winds  of  heaven.  For  a  week  tha  old 
skipper  toted  up  column*  of  figure*. 


The  Junior  Classics 
Meet  this  Demand 

The  world',  hen  child  li  leratute  ha. 
been  .elected  and  arranged  in  reading 
cour^*  that  will  g,ip  ,he  children', 
inter cn,  entertain  them  and  impart  a 
knowledge  of  literature  and  hiatori 
that  will  be  ut  a  high  value  in  either 
whool  or  home  work. 


checked  bills,  mailed  out  checks, 
linalty  Itnlunced  his  cash  and  comp 
It  with  the  credit  side  of  hi*  loss 
gain  account. 

He  had  in  bank  three  hundred, 
twenty  thousand  dollars  and  his  Ivi 
tie*  consisted  of  six  dollar*  due  h>*  . 
boy  and  twenly-five  dollar*  office  r« 

“Not  so  bad  for  an  old  man.*  be  a 
mured,  “not  so  bad  for  a  foreaa 
hand!" 

That  vary  day  Pop  Kate*,  remow 
ing  Andy  Royce'a  advice,  purrte 
thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  l  * 
State*  4  per  cent  bonds,  rented  a  « 


Children  Are  Eager 
For  Stories  Like  The*e 

The  title,  of  The  Junior  Cl.uics  offer 
an  infinite  variety  of  ju.i  the  ion  of 
aiorie.  childicn  love  best,  all  cboKn 
with  the  idea  of  building  up  high 
ideal,  and  creating  an  appreciation  of 
clean,  wholewtne  reading.  A  &ni- 
Ut  Ulhwi  mil  mini  tku  lift*  htrsry 
trill  if  its/  ik  r/ft/it. 

r.r.c *.is-  4is  w.j* 


Protect  your  checks 

•  € •  vi l t  rsoticroc.snti 

$io°° 

j^cuabo  you*  ■anic  accounT 
Honours  si.w*cr,  iw.i 

««J  I0S  K.  L.  S.IW  1pm.  CHICAGO 


deposit  box  in  hi*  hank  and  caah. 
bond*  therein,  after  which  he  fm t 
to  hi*  little  house  on  Rusdan 
where  he  could  look  down  on  the 


WANTED 


ad  come  about  so  gradually 
-wrier*  themselves  hod  not  hail 
mo  realize  it,  and  promptly  Ren 
«*w  culled  a  meeting  of  half  a  dozer 
i -schooner  men  in  his  office,  but  not 
re  Pop  Bates’s  broker  had  flrst 
<1  on  Renfrow  and  endeavored  to 
ter  three  of  his  steam  schooners! 
itfhts  were  steady  at  three  dollars 
•I  lifty  cents  from  northern  ports  to 
m  Francisco,  and  four  dollars  to 
•I thorn  California  ports  that  day,  but 
•nfrow.  remembering  his  conversation 
'th  Pop  Hates,  promptly  asked  live 
liars  to  San  Francisco! 

><>1*  BATES  grinned  when  the  broker 
reported  the  result  of  hi*  interview, 
e  hail  planted  his  Seed  in  fertile  soil 
id  he  knew  it.  Two  day*  later  when  his 
oker  again  made  the  rounds  of  the 

•  Piling  offices  he  found  every  owner 
king  live  dollars,  although  a  few  of 
o  weaker  brethren  admitted  they  hod 
u r l-o red  at  four  and  a  half.  For 
out  ten  days  there  were  no  charter* 
ported  at  the  higher  rate;  then  the 
foot,  convinced,  after  investigation  of 
O  argument  originated  by  Pop  Bate*, 
at  there  really  was  a  shortage  of 
nntwiM  tonnage,  and  fearing  the 
eight  rate  might  go  even  higher,  made 
rush  to  gel  under  cover;  thin  in  order 

insure  delivery  without  too  great  a 
<h  of  lumber  sold  nt  n  price  based  on 
o  old  freight  rate*.  Before  the  rush 
gun.  however,  Pop  Bates  hud  secretly 
■tinged  to  get  options  on  three  more 
*ge  steum  schooners,  after  which  he 
lied  in  hi*  old  friends,  the  water-front 
purtera,  and  tipped  them  off  to  the 
iry  that  options  for  the  purchase,  of 
.  -team  schooners  had  recently  been 
»  certain  broker. 

Now,  on  a  dull  day,  the  sale  of  n  ship 
Rood  for  n  paragraph  in  the  ship- 
>g  column ;  conversely,  the  prospective 
e  of  six  ship*  was  good  for  three 
rngrnphs  that  day.  a  paragraph  or 
o  of  -peculation  the  following  day,  und 
column  when  Anally  the  deal  should 
cloned.  The  reporters  thanked  Pop 
le«  for  the  tin  and  fled  to  the  broker 
con  Arm  It.  He  did  so;  and  while  ho 
lined  to  give  them  the  names  of  his 

•  nclpnl*.  ho  hinted  that  the  sumo  per- 
i  had  options  on  nil  six  ship*  und 
it  in  the  event  of  the  -ule  being  con- 
nmntcd  all  six  might  be  used  to  carry 
icrnl  cargo  to  Panama,  for  transship- 
nt  over  the  Panamu  Railroad  while 

•  canal  was  blocked-  after  which,  tho 
jker  presumed,  the  alx  would  be  di- 
•ted  to  coustwi-ii  Unde  on  the  At- 
die.  Incidentally  he  remarked  that 

•  withdrawal  of  these  six  steum 
"inner*,  in  addition  to  other  with- 
ivvul-  which  were  bound  to  result 
•ni  the  brisk  demand  for  tunnugc  on 

West  const,  where  Vessels  were 
-led  to  curry  nitrate  up  to  Panama, 
transshipment  to  Colon  over  the 
nnma  Knilruud,  would  still  further  de¬ 
le  the  tonnage  on  the  north  Pacific 
ist  and  result  inevitably  in  a  further 
reuse  in  lumber  freights. 

KS.  it  was  <|uiti*  n  story,  and  glee¬ 
fully  each  water-front  reporter,  in  the 
guagv  of  Ins  calling,  "hopped  right 
it.’’  Pop  Mate*  silt  in  his  office  and 
tly  played  the  concertina,  the  while 
waited  for  his  broker  to  drop  in  with 
proposition  from  some  one  of  the 
ours  from  whom  he  had  secured  an 
ioii  on  n  steam  schooner  to  pny  him 
•tuple  of  thousand  dollars  to  surren- 
tlle  option. 

Now  that  freights  have  stiffened  a 
ar  to  a  dollar  mid  a  half  they'll  curse 
m -elves  for  selling,"  Pop  soliloquized, 
'ivy’ll  ull  rend  to-morrow  morning's 
PPing  news  nnd  it  will  give  them  an 
•i  -an  idea  that  freight*  will  go  up 
•ther  dollar  and  that  they  were  jolly 
k asses  to  consider  the  sale  of  their 

•  boats  at  a  time  when  the  boats  in 
-lion  might  In-  making  bully  divi- 


Vriil  it  was  even  so.  As  his  options 
-ired  Pop  Bates  gave  his  broker  the 
ney  with  which  to  renew  them  and 
adfnstly  declined  to  be  bought  off  by 
squirming  wretches  he  had  impaled 
the  -peur  point  of  opportunity.  By 
t  time  freights  from  Oregon  and 
idiington  port*  to  San  Francisco  were 
V  firm  at  five  and  a  half,  with  reports 
ox  dollars  paid  in  some  instances;  the 
r*of  lumber  had  advanced  accordingly 
I  '-her.-  was  a  wild  rush  of  the  retail 
Jier.  to  get  under  cover  with  large 
■  is  before  the  price  should  go 
Tier;  for  the  same  reason  the  foxy 
nutacturers  were  careful  not  to  load 
“>th  too  many  orders  on  the  basis 
•  i  v  P™*"*1  freight  rates— and 
the  lumber  manufacturers  found 
•twelves,  for  the  tlrst  time  in 


a  num-  ping.  "Now.' 
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r  or  foal.  rjn.Mfc.  That.!?. 

E.  and  it  will  bring  me  in  cnougi 


RE  MAY  INTEREST  YOU 


ini  liirw  hundred  thousand,  and  if  Ceil 


Vatenn 


Real  Estate 


Business  Opportunities 


for  menial  ■timului 


pick.-ii  up  In 


airway.  Krutn  hm  piTT? 


P  I1ATE5)  kn<  w  that  burgee.  It 


■ml  young 


'f’Hruun,  W«i-  Erl' 


PbpTJISfKX; 


A  uthors —  Manuscr, 


Typewriters 


News  Correspondents 


ri Jr  nn  J  concrii  ~Tii w  yi»nrtit  hut  1 


Primer 


Short  St  oriel  Wanted. 


High-Grade  Salesmen 


Agents  Wanted 


Agents  Wanted 


I"'  miirnuii.d,  “ii  il1 


4  IfOl » r  -lory  of  l'«)i  Hats-  It u  Pil 


The  National  H'reklu 


^T>TTpT,l~T7r 

^  lll« 


&r*ii*rklw 


Female  Help  Wanted 


tumnannr 


hnwngrpmci 


inaimiVMiWf 

rnrancncnii 

iroimrim: 


Motion  Picture  Eta  vs 

(Ail  li'.Ia  t  ii«f  IJ  1  •  1.  •  -  kJ  '  ■  1*  b  i  .  •  lu 

+1  III  itlllLUl  IL  J2L/12211 

fl  ”..i  1  a  BE~  Ti  K  Iff 

■n^ir.nrm^irrir:  mx 

it.#  k«  » *  »ir *  iriK-i  ‘nrrr.v%r.  v.« 

. ;  '  y-  «;  — 

III  l#Cinn#F«I  *••  iO  (•ifTnliiniltiii*  i 

VmT»i  .  »  ■"HrT.rr.  .VmTZZ..\* — r“ ■  T~v~r 

!  wri  i-si:.  njiTr rvK^rt — - — ' 

•r^Ji.ii'rCu^Tv ill-  . . . .  . 

|  Songwriters 

T77H13MI 

r*T,0JgJTflE 

rTT'<TTTTm 

•ton  tramp  cum; 

Interesting  Westerners 


of  this  type  are  as  . 

rare  as  a  dancing  /-»  m 

dinosaur.  They  .  ^ 

have  vanished  with 
the  settlement  of 

supplanted  by  the  I  /f\  (Sff 

earnest,  law-abiding  A  )  f 

progressive  west-  CO 

emera of  today  -ho  k\  v 

find  neither  time  nor  \\J)  Jp& w 

inclination  to  YV  < tffrV'fjgg/ 

atmosphere  You  Rj 

can  make  their  ac-  rft^/fhh^V 

quaintance  through 

^  There  is  much  else  of  interest  in  every  issue  of  this  truly  western 
magazine— timely  editorial  comment  on  current  western  topics; 
informative  illustrated  articles;  lively  western  stories;  beautiful 
color  illustrations;  interesting  peeps  into  the  Homes  in  the  West; 
travel,  development  and  economic  articles. 

«J  Sunset  Magazine  Service  Bureau  gives  Jret.  accurate  infor- 

matron  about  the  whole  Pacific  Slope  country,  its  lands 

and  resources,  what  to  see.  how  to  see  it.  where  to  stop.  /,y  ; 

automobile  highways. etc.  It  has  helped  thousands  to 

know  the  West  better,  to  see  the  West  comfortably. 

to  find  homes.  Perhaps  we  can  help  you. 


.hould 


fax  suing  peep 
the  past  " 

A  Postal 
will  bring  it 


G*l  a  copy  from  your  A'riru/ra/rr. 
or  use  I  he  ini  ro  Jut  lory  coupon. 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

.<«■  1^0.1 


JiWralrcl  ftWJr  " 


ZlS  Flhh  Avenue.  New  York  Ciiy 


“Peeps  behind  the 
Scenes  of  History” 

ttxc  asking. 


This  series  in  its  entirety  will 
make  up  the  greatest  history 
of  modern  American  enterprise 


ever  written. 


$5-00  brings  Leslie's  / or  a  year,  lain  ate  in  / 
the  ttupan  whether  ym  with  n  have  year  /  **■ 
subieripinn  Hart  u  ith  the  fint  F.rbet  / 
article  f  with  the  current  issue .m  ^ 

/  via 

/ . 


Just  a  brief  note  or  a  postcard  saying:  "Send  me  the  free  ‘Memoirs 
Booklet"'  will  bring  you  a  copy  and  without  obligation  of  any  sort. 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Dept.  A,  416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York 


. .  the  highest  banking  position  in  Chicago— 


holds  the  man  whose  story  makes 
a  fitting  chapter  of  “The  Men 
Who  Arc  Making  America. ” 


In  this  week’s  LESLIE’S  James  B.Forgan, 
selected  as  one  of  the  builders  of  the 
nation’s  industry  by  a  poll  of  thousands  of 
his  fellows,  speaks  through  B.  C.  Forbes  in 
the  eighth  article  in  the  remarkable  series, 
“The  Men  Who  Are  Making  America.” 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 


suggests  that: 

Before  you  build  Before  beginning  your  garden 

Before  you  buy  your  land  Before  buying  even  one  single 

Before  consulting  your  architect  piece  of  furniture,  you  first  safe- 
Before  changing  the  color  guard  yourself  against  future  re- 

•cheme  of  your  house  grets  by  taking  advantage  of  our 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  SEVEN  MONTHS  for  $1 

Remember.  THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  is  the  only  authoritative 
magazine  published  in  America  which  is  solely  devoted  to  the 
question  of  the  home  and  its  surroundings. 


Memoirs  of  the  Courts 
of  Europe 

A  peculiar  fascination  lies  in  these  Historical 
Memoirs  and  Documents,  showing  the  daily 
life  and  speech  of  kings,  princesses,  favorites 
and  courtiers  of  long  ago.  If  one  enjoys  his¬ 
tory.  here  it  is  at  its  fountain  source  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  making. 

1  hey  exert  a  more  intimate  appeal  than  mere 
entertainment  or  even  historicity.  They  offer  all 
the  intimacy  of  backstairs  gossip,  tittle-tattle 
and  intrigue  of  the  stirring,  romantic,  dissolute, 
scandalous  times  in  which  they  were  written. 


DU  BARRY 

"The  lrt<  row  tied  O.irrn  Who  Fell  a 

Vi<l>m  lo  ihe  iaiiill  ime' 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE 

'Annu  l.  Uimuni.1,  l.uillolinfii.  In 
A|pt4«f  the  r  reach  M«ib* 

DE  POMPADOUR 

•'The  lie  iuIiI  il  .Wtalrr •«  «il  l«u,a  XV. 
Whe»i*  I  fclMvjfitirr  A1mo%l  lUnk 
mined  I  lane* 

CATHERINE  DE  MEDICI 

I  lie  M*»m  i  enter  ol  the  Mnif  In 
ineiHoa  I'eniMl  nl  French  lli*'nv»" 


LADY  HAMILTON 

I  hr  Fimout  Memi*  W  So  S«i>rtl  IM 
frneiutiraH  A-lt»  ml 


MARGARET  DE  VALOIS 

**A  Dft'lilM  Per«M»*t  \rf« 

nl  >e«er«re#ift  Wit.  o|  laingat 


’•  re»%o^l  Wc 
>  "I  iMrtfM 


LOUIS  XIV 

"Thr  «  -.Mi*.  »\  h-  SP,.,I  i«.  H« 
•ml  Ma.W  Nan  la  S«.«1  »•>  II.,' 


BER1JN  AND  ST.  PETERSBURG 

*Ifc»  P*-'k  dial  ■••  Hn«n.  .1  K,  ik. 
I'uftl.t  »:.naim-«>" 


CHARLES  II 

"Anui.nf  .d  ik.  Id.  jw  Imi 

l..l«  IM  K.. 


EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE 

Tk.  I-.|, am|  I  ml...  — .  iKal 
Mmhna.t  al  ti.awa.a..  .Sartb-a’ 
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A  PICTURE  OF 
AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM 


A  meric, in  Patriot i  atui  Statesmen 
from  Washington  to  Lincoln 


careful  search  in  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  volumes,  out  of 
which  about  eighteen  hundred 
extracts  were  made:  and  from 
the  eighteen  hundred  the  six- 
hundred  and  sixty  pieces  which 
appear  in  the  work  were  finally 
separated. 

1 1  ere.  in  their  own  words  the 
Fathers  tell  us  what  were  their 
hopes  and  fears,  what  the  spirit 
that  animated  them  through 
the  first  century  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  nation. 

And  surely  it  is  no  more  than 
the  duty  of  loyal  Americans  to 
turn  to  these  source  books  of 
liberty  at  this  time,  w  hen  the 
map  of  the  world  is  being  re¬ 
made.  ami  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  being  matched  one  against 
another,  and  their  validity  tested. 

"American  Patriots  and 
Statesmen"  is  the  first  five  vol¬ 
ume.  I i iff p  leather  hound 
unit  in  71.  Collier  Classics,  a 
scries  of  Jlfitle  libraries  worth 
while,  under  the  general  editor¬ 
ship  of  William  Allan  Neilson. 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English. 
Harvard  University,  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  of  the  Harvard 
Classics. 

American  Patriots  and  States¬ 
men  are  edited  by  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart.  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
the  Science  of  Government, 
Harvard  University. 


u/nm  asnington  expos- 
tulated  w  ith  Congress  over 
the  inefficient  system  of  raising 
troops  and  supplies  ("Building 
Up  an  Army  Requires  Time" 
-F7 76-Volume  II  American 
PatriotsandStatesmen)hc  didn't 
know  that  his  experience  was 
to  l>e  repeated  at  intervals  for 
a  hundred  years  thereafter. 

When  John  Randolph  fumed 
and  fussed  at  the  prospect  of 
Naval  War  ("Protest  Against 
War' -1811-Volume  II  Ameri¬ 
can  Patriots  and  Statesmen)  he 
was  thinking  of  scoring  a  point 
on  Statesmen  of  his  own  time 
and  not  our  day. 

When  Franklin  raised  the 
question  of  how  the  struggling 
republic  was  to  provide  itself 
with  military  munitions  ("In¬ 
ternational  Munitions  Ques¬ 
tions"-!  777- Volume  II  Ameri¬ 
can  Patriots  and  Statesmen)  he 
was  thinking  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  and  not  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  face  us  today. 

We  perhaps  have  come  to 
regard  this,  our  own  time,  as 
especially  full  of  controversies 
over  war.  peace,  preparedness 
and  world  power.  Vet  in  the 
pages  of  American  Patriots  and 
Statesmen  will  be  found  words 
written  almost  two  centuries 
ago  which  foreshadow  the  con¬ 
troversies  of  the  present. 

This  work  is  the  residuum  of 
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Steady!  It’s  smoothest— su rest— 
evenest  power  which  the  refined. 
Twin-six  gives  to  the  new  Packard 

Air-men  travel  the  most  Man’s  fiercest  tests— in  his- 
treacherous  of  all  roads.  tory's  great  motor  epoch— have 

They  must  have  absolutely  culmina,c<l  in  ,he  1’win  s,'x- 
dependable,  continuous power-  And  Packard,  ever  leading, 
with  energy-wasting  vibrations  leads  here, 
canceled— vibrations  that  mean  „  , 

lost  force.  Eight  thousand  of  the  first 

„  model  Twin-sixes  were  too  few 

therefore  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  fore- 

Tlie  Twin-six  type  of  motor  is  seeing  buyers. 

m™ltraeronDlaneU,Pment  *  **  Greater-much  greater  will  be 
modern  aeroplane.  the  call  for  this  new  model - 

In  sky-flight  and  track-flight.  which  makes  remarkable  use  of 
in  America  and  Europe,  in  peace  even  the  lowest  grade  gasolines, 
and  war,  in  the  automobile  and  An  early  order  will  insure  an  early 
the  aeroplane — this  motor  is  the  delivery  for  you.  Prices,  for  the 
modern  and  the  most  efficient  oj>en  cars — '*2-25, ”  $2,865  and 
power  plant.  * '  2-35,  ’ '  $3. 265— f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Ask  the  man  who  owns  one 


TWIN 


Google 


What’s  in  a  Bottle 
of  3-in-One  Oil 


OR  BABY:  3-in-One  keeps  the 
ing  and  makes  it  run  twice  as  easy 


If  every  family  in  the  United  States  knew  what  was  in  a 
bottle  of  3-in-()nc,  for  them,  years  of  labor  and  millions  of 
dollars  would  be  saved.  1 1  ere  are  some  of  the  /tf-sidc  facts. 


T70R  FATHER:  3-in-One  will  double  the  life  of 
*  father’s  safety  razor  blades  and  make  shaving  easier  and 
more  pleasant.  Before  and  after  shaving  moisten  thumb 
and  finger  with  3-in-One  and  draw  edge  of  blade  between 
them.  1'his  prevents  rust  on  the  invisible  cutting  edge.  In 
father’s  office  3-in-One  keeps  typewriters,  adding  machines 
and  all  light  mechanisms  running  smoothly.  It  prevents 
automobile  springs  from  squeaking.  On 
all  tools  3-in-One  stops  rust  from 

them  sharp  .and 


FRFfX  ‘SSfcSS 

*  lVJLil-J  V  J70R  MOTHER: 


Three-in -One  Oil  Co. 

42  ANP.  BcMa-.y,  N»»  T«i.  N.  T. 


is  a  wonderful  householc 
Mother  can  make  her 

.  Dustless  Dusting  C" 
Please  ‘end  me  dictionary  of  '  ,  ,  .... 

uses  and  nencrous  sample  bwtle  \  cheaply,  quickly. 


— without  cost. 


fectly.  Take  a  half  yard  of  cheese-cloth.  Sprinkle  u 
3-in-One.  Let  stand  till  the  oil  has  permeated  every  p 
of  the  cloth.  A  Polish  Mop  is  just  as  easy  to  make.  Mod 
also  should  use  3-in-One  for  oiling  her  sewing  mnchii 
polishing  mirrors,  cleaning  her  gas  range,  and  for  countl 
other  home  purposes.  See  Dictionary  of  Uses. 


FOR  SON:  3-in-One  Oil  makes  a  bicycle  go  twin 
fast  and  wear  twice  as  long.  It  makes  a  baseball  gl 
hold  the  ball,  roller  skates  whiz,  keens  knives  sharn  and  I 

ild  be  without  3-in-0i 


fiftv  other  uses.  No  real  bov  should  be  without 


C'OR  DAUC1  ITER:  3-in-One  keeps  the  young  I* 
*  tennis  racket  in  perfect  condition  and  her  golf  i 
right.  Or  if  daughter  operates  a  typewriter  3-in-One 
make  it  work  smoothly,  surely  and  very  much  easier. 
3-in-One  Dictionary. 


frn-Onr  is  .<,»/</  Hyatt  fl-'iti.  In  h/fhf,  10r,i5t,50(.  hi  Handy  ( 


\rame 


in-One  Oil  Compe 

42  ANP.  Broadway,  New  York 
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In  this  Issue:  a  Golf  Story  by  Charles  E.Van  Loan— also  Contributions  by 
Edgar  Wallace  — James  William  Fitzpatrick  —  Robert  Dunn— Victor  Murdock 


Smoke  in  Big  League 
Company — Speed  up 
with  Tuxedo! 


HUGHIE  JENNINGS 

"After  a  red-hot  finish  In  a  ball 
game  a  pipe  full  of  'Tuxedo  make* 
victory  sweeter.  or  defeat  more  en- 
durable.  Ee-yah  for  Tuxedo. " 


WII.HKRT  ROHINSON 
Mo«.i  UraMIfD  NaliuntU,  m>>  l 
"Tuxedo  is  the  Ideal  tobacco  for 
me  because  I  ran  erjoy  a  tool,  sure! 
smoke  Without  any  bad  physliel 
effect s.  Tuxedo  for  mine." 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


Back  of  Tuxedo  are  simple,  direct  and  definite  reasons 
why  it  is  different  from  other  tobaccos. 

Tuxedo  is  made  only  of  the  top  and  center  leaves  of 
the  choicest  Burley  tobacco  plants — the  mildest  and  ten- 
derest  leaves.  Some  tobaccos  include  the  strong,  oily 
bottom  leaves. 

The  select  leaf  for  Tuxedo  is  aged  three  to  fixe  years, 


until  it’s  as  mellow  and  mild  as  nature  can  make  it.  For 
some  tobaccos  the  leaf  is  aged  much  leu  than  three  years. 

After  the  long,  thorough  ageing  of  the  Tuxedo  leaf  a 
process  is  applied  which  is  not  and  cannot  be  used  by  any 
other  tobacco— the  famous  original  “ Tuxedo  Process.”  It 
removes  every  particle  of  bite  and  irritation  and  makes 
Tuxedo  the  mildest,  sweetest,  most  wholesome  smoke  that 
can  possibly  be  produced. 

Try  Tuxedo  for  a  week.  Our  unconditional  guarantee 
in  the  top  of  every  tin  fully  protects  you.  Tuxedo  must  suit 
you — or  your  money  back. 


CHRISTIE  MATItr.WSON 
Muuc.o  i  f  OnrliuuU  'Rail*  '  m,m 
"Tuxedo  get*  to  me  in  a  natural, 
pleaumt  way.  It’s  u  hat  I  call  good, 
honest,  companionable  tobacco— the 
hind  to  stick  to. " 


I  nnnwa  ll._t»lt  l*lu»«. 

"Tuxedo  has  been  of  great  help 
to  me  as  a  means  of  const  nrng 
nervous  energy.  A  pipe  full  of  iho 

tobacco  and  life  is  worth  while." 


YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


In  Tin  Humidors 
40e  and  tiOc 

In  Gian  Humidors 
50c  and  90c 


11. C.  AI.KWNDKM 
l*i n  lif.  l«lkuM|.llM  Ntrflmuh.  »»- 

"It  would  take  a  lot  to  make  me 
give  up  Tuxedo  No  other  tobacco 
could  do  it.  Tuxedo  is  m  my  estima¬ 
tion  the  perfect  pipe  tobacco. " 


JOE  TINKER 

imou.  .hort.u>|>n'-1  M.n.p»r  Chicago 
Nitlmal  II.  II  T.nm.  »>•  ! 

A  pipeful  of  Tuxedo  after  a 
re  is  the  most  restful  smoke  I 
find." 


Many  times  a  day  under  the  burden  of  enor¬ 
mous  loads  —  GMC  Trucks  are  overcoming 
driving  conditions  that  have  proved  the  Waterloo 
of  many  a  good  truck. 

By  their  performance  they  forcefully  demon¬ 
strate — where  greatest  pulling  power  is  needed 

GMC  trucks  excel. 

• 

And  in  so  doing,  they  furnish  evidence  of  vital 
interest  to  every  user  of  trucks,  present  or 
prospective. 

For  greatest  pulling  power  indicates  greatest  re¬ 
serve  power,  and  the  truck  with  greatest  reserve 
power  is  the  safest  investment  for  any  business. 

First,  because  the  truck  with  abundant  reserve 


power  is  never  pushed  to  the  utmost  in  ordinary 
work.  This  keeps  down  the  operating  cost  per 
ton  mile,  the  depreciation  over  a  given  period, 
and  the  upkeep  cost.  Second,  it  means  the 
ability  to  "get  there"  without  injury  to  the  truck, 
regardless  of  road  conditions. 

The  hundreds  of  GMC  Trucks  used  by  the  great 
steel  industries,  mines,  railroads,  construction 
companies,  mills,  factories  and  business  houses 
in  various  lines,  furnish  convincing  evidence  of 
GMC  pulling  power — of  all  'round  GMC 
superiority. 

There’s  a  GMC  Truck  built  to  meet  the  par¬ 
ticular  requirements  of  Your  business. 

See  the  nearest  GMC  dealer,  or  communicate 
with  TRUCK  HEADQUARTERS  direct 


Every  Trip  a  Demonstration  of 

GM&  Superiority 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 

Or**  oi  I  Hr  Umt.  of  G wiW  Mot  on  Company 

PONTIAC, 

Direct  Factory  Branches:  New 


Digitized  by  Google 
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that  Windy  couldn't  break  a  HO  to  save  his  life,  and 
t'upid  had  done  the  course  in  an  M.  using  nothing 
but  a  putting  cleek. 

-How  many  clubs  can  I  have?”  asked  Cupid  with 
his  usual  caution  in  the  matter  of  bets. 

"Oh.  six  or  eight.”  answered  Windy.  "Makes  no 
difference  to  me  " 

“111  take  eight.-  said  Cupid  briskly.  "And  if  you 
don’t  mind.  I’ll  post  a  check.  Pm  not  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  the  entire  cash  balance  in  my  jeans.” 

“Fair  enough!”  said  Windy.  "You  boys  arc  all 
witnesses  to  the  terms  of  this  bet.  I'm  to  pick  out 
eight  cluba— eight  new  ones — and  Cutt*  here  is  to 
play  with  ’em  Is  that  understood  T” 

“Perfectly!"  grinned  Cupid.  “It’ll  just  cost  you 
fifty  fish  to  find  out  that  a  mechanical  golfer  can 
lick  you  with  strange  weapons." 

Windy  went  out  and  Cupid  promised  us  all  a  din 
ner  on  the  proceeds  of  the  match. 

“I  don’t  want  the  fellow’s  money."  said  he.  "but 
Windy’s  entirely  too  fresh  for  a  new  member.  A 
beating  will  do  him  good  and  make  him  humble 
Eight  eluba.  If  he  brings  me  only  two  or  three  that 
I  can  use — a  driver. a  midiron. and  a  putter-  I’ll  hang 
his  hide  on  the  fence  too  easy.  He’s  made  a  bad  bet." 

But  it  wasn’t  such  a  bad  bet  after  all.  Windy 
came  back  with  eight  dubs  in  the  crook  of  his 
arm.  and  when  Cupid  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  col¬ 
lection  he  howled  himself  purple  in  the  fare,  and 
no  wonder.  Eight  nice.  new.  shiny,  mashie  niblick.! 

You  see.  nothing  was  said  about  the  sort  of  clubs 
Windy  was  to  pick  out.  and  he  had  selected  eight  of 
the  same  pattern,  no  rood  on  earth  except  for  dig¬ 
ging  out  of  bunkers  or  popping  the  ball  straight  up 
in  the  air!  Harry  Vardan  him*elf  can’t  drice  with 
a  mashie  niblick' 

“What  are  you  beefin’ about?"  asked  Windy.  "Eight 
clubs,  you  said,  and  here  they  are.  Play— or  pay.” 

“Pay!  Why,  man  alive,  it’s  a  catch  Iwt— a  cinch 
bet!  It’s  not  being  done  thia  year  at  all!  It’s  like 
stealing  the  money!" 

“And  you  thought  you  could  steal  mine."  was  the 
cool  reply.  “You  thought  you  had  a  cinch  bet, 
didn’t  you?  He  hone>t  now.  Eight  clubs,  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  and  you’ll  play  with  ‘cm 
or  forfeit  the  fifty." 

Cupid  looked  at  the  ma.hie  niMick*  and  then  he 


rather  sharply.  He  insisted  on  telling  an  alleged 
humorous  story  while  I  was  on  the  tee. 

"Oh.  that’s  all  rot!”  said  he.  "l.ook  at  Ty  Cobb! 
He  gets  out  there  and  hits  a  ball  with  forty  thousand 
people  howling  at  him  -hit*  a  ball  that's  moving  a 
mile  a  minute,  mind  you!  Four  ball  in  anchored 
on  a  lee  and  can't  move  an  inch— can't  even  dodge — 
and  you  complain  because  one  man  talks!  All  hunk. 
1  tell  you!” 

lie  was  absolutely  impossible,  socially  and  other¬ 
wise,  but  the  most  astonishing  thing  was  the  way 
he  picked  up  the  game  after  the  first  month  or  so. 
Windy  was  a  tremendously  hig  man  and  looked  like 
the  hind  end  of  an  elephant  in  his  knickers;  but 
for  all  his  sir.*  he  developed  a  powerful,  easy  swing 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  accuracy.  As  for  form, 
he  didn't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  His  stance 
was  never  twice  the  same,  hia  grip  was  a  relic  of 
the  dark  ages,  he  handled  hia  irons  as  a  laboring 
man  handles  a  pick,  he  did  everything  that  the  books 
say  you  mustn’t  do.  and.  in  spite  of  it.  his  gami- 
improved  amazingly.  And  he  called  us  moving- 
picture  golfers! 

“Every  move  a  picture!”  he  would  say.  ’’You  have 
to  plant  your  dear  little  feet  just  so.  Your  tee  has 
got  to  lie  just  mi  high.  Your  grip  must  be  right 
to  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  You  must  waggle  the 
club  buck  and  forth  seven  times  before  you  dare 
to  swing  it.  and  then  chances  are  you  don’t  get  any¬ 
where!  Step  up  and  paste  her  on  the  now  the 
way  I  do!  Forget  this  Miss  Nancy  stuff  and  hit 
the  ball!” 

When  Windy  got  down  around  90  he  swelled  all 
out  of  shape,  and  the  next  step,  of  court*,  wa-  to 
have  some  special  clubs  built  hy  MacLeish,  the  pro 
frssional.  They  were  such  queer-looking  implements 
that  Cupid  joked  him  about  them  one  Saturday  noon 
in  the  locker  room.  It  was  then  that  we  got  a  real 
line  on  Windy,  and  Cupid  found  out  that  even  a 
rough  diamond  muy  have  a  cutting  edge. 

"You’re  just  like  all  heginnera.”  said  Cupid.  “You 
mako  a  few  rotten  shots  and  then  think  the  cluba 
must  lie  wrong.  The  regular  model*  aren’t  good 
enough  for  you.  You  have  to  have  some  built  to 
order,  with  bigger  fuces  and  stiffer  shaft.  Get  it 
into  your  head  that  the  trouble  la  with  you.  not  with 
the  club.  The  bull  will  go  straight  if  you  hit  it  right." 

“Clubs  make  a  lot  of  dif¬ 
ference."  said  Windy.  "Ten 
stroke,  unyway." 

"Nonsense!  A  good,  me- 
rhunirul  golfer  can  play 
with  any  clubs!” 

”!  suppose  you  think  you 
cun  do  it?” 

"I  know  I  can.” 

"And  you’d  bet  on  it?” 

“Certainly." 

WINDY  didn’t  say  any- 
thing  for  as  much  as 
two  minutes.  The  rascal 
was  thinking. 

"All  right,”  said  he  at 
lust.  "Tell  you  what  111 
do.  I’ll  make  you  a  little 
proposition.  You  say  you 
can  play  with  any  clubs. 

(live  me  the  privilege  of 
pickin’  ’em  out  for  you,  and 
I’ll  bet  you  fifty  dollars 
that  I  trim  you  on  an  even 
game— no  handicap.” 

“Yes,  hut  where  are  you 
going  to  get  these  eluhs  for 
me  to  play  with?  Off  a 
scrap  pile  or  something?" 

"Right  out  of  Mncl-eish’* 
shop!  Brand-new  stuff,  se¬ 
lected  from  the  regular 
stock.  And  I’ll  go  against 
you  even.  Just  to  prove  that 
you  don’t  know  it  till,  even 
if  you  have  been  playin’ 
golf  for  twenty  years!” 

It  was  n  Hat,  out-and- 
out  challenge.  Cupid  looked 
Windy  up  and  down  with 
a  pitying  smile — the  same 
smile  he  uses  when  an  18- 
handicap  man  asks  to  be 


laugh,  and  following  that  little  incident  hi*  lim¬ 
it  a  bit  hard  to  gel  games.  Whenever  Windy  a 
hunting  a  match  the  foursomes  were  full  and  lhi>r 
»*u*  nothing  doing.  A  sensitive  man  would  ha- 
suffered  tortures,  but  Windy,  with  about  as  mu* 
fine  feelings  us  a  rhinoceros,  continued  to  inb 
the  course  morning,  noon,  and  night.  When  I 
couldn't  find  anyone  weak-minded  enough  to  pl-> 
with  him  he  pluyed  with  himself,  and  some!- 
managed  to  make  just  as  much  noiwe  as  ever  w 
only  a  caddie  to  talk  to. 

THIS  the  state  of  affairs  when  Adolphus  Kir 

returned  from  the  East,  barely  in  time  to  *h. 
u  91  in  the  qualifying  round  of  the  Annuul  Ham 
cap.  Wo  had  hoped  that  he  would  miss  this  tourr. 
ment,  but  no;  there  he  was.  large  as  life — whir 
is  pretty  large- and  ugly  as  ever.  Grim  and  sile 
and  nasty,  he  stepped  out  on  No.  I  tee,  anil  Cup 
Cutts  groaned  as  he  watched  him  drive  off. 

"That  fellow.”  said  Cupid,  “would  hang  his  hti 
on  the  wall*  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  conn*  bar 
from  the  goldm  shore  just  to  get  into  a  handies 
event,  where  noliody  wants  him,  nobody  will  spo 
to  him.  and  everyone  wishes  him  an  ulee ratal!  too*1 
Why  didn’t  he  stay  in  the  East?” 

There  were  about  four  hundred  and  seventy 
reasons  why  Adolphus  was  unpopular  with  us;  a  f- 
will  suffice.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  a  cup  hunu 
He  had  an  unholy  passion  for  silver  goblets  ai 
trophies  with  the  club  emblem  on  them,  and  he  |>r- 
frrred  a  small  silver  vase — worth  not  to  earn 
three  dollars,  wholesale  to  the  respect  and  udniir.. 
lion  of  his  fellow  golfers  Heaven  know*  why  ! 
wanted  trophies!  They  are  never  any  good  unlr 
a  man  has  friends  to  show  them  to! 

In  the  second  place,  Adolphus  didn't  rare  how  I 
won  a  cup.  and,  u>  Cupid  used  to  say.  the  best  ck 
in  his  bag  was  the  book  of  rules. 

If  you  don’t  know  it  already,  I  must  tell  you  |>.i 
golf  is  the  most  strictly  governed  game  in  the  wor 
and  also  the  most  ceremonious.  It  ia  a*  full  of  ”th. 
•halt  nots”  as  the  commandments.  There  nre  rut- 
for  everything  and  everybody  on  the  course,  and  U 
breaking  of  a  rule  carries  a  penalty  with  it — the  k- 
of  a  stroke  or  the  loss  of  a  hole,  as  the  case  may  I. 
Very  few  golfers  play  absolutely  to  the  letter 

the  law;  even  those  v»* 
know  the  rules  incur  pen* 
ties  through  cnretessiK 
and  in  such  u  Ouse  it 
not  considered  sporting  ' 
demand  the  pound  of  flesh 
but  there  was  nothing  spun 
mg  about  Adolphus  Kitts 
He  knew  every  obscui 
rule  and  insisted  on  ever 
penalty  Question  him,  an 
la*  fished  out  the  had 
That  book  of  rule*  stiffer* 
his  match  play  tremendnu- 
ly.  besides  making  his  <•; 
laments  want  to  murili 
him.  It  was  rather  u  r  ’ 
ten  system,  but  Kitts  had* 
a  drop  of  sporting  blood  ii 
hia  whole  hig  body,  uiul  Ih 
element  of  sportsmanshi 
didn't  enter  into  hia  calcu 
lotion*  at  nil.  He  claim- 
strokes  and  hule*  evr- 
when  not  in  rompetitio 
and  because  of  this  I 
found  It  difficult  to  obtalr 
partners  or  opponents. 

"lie’s  a  golf  luwy. 
that’s  what  he  is-  n  tivt 
nicol  lawyer!”  said  Cut- 
one  day.  "And  1  would-' 
even  play  the  nineteen! 
hole  with  him  I  wouldn't 
on  a  bet!” 

Come  to  think  of  it,  th> 
is  about  the  bitterest  thir. 
you  can  say  of  a  golfer. 

OUR  Annual  Handicap  i 
the  blue-ribbon  event 
the  year  so  far  us  most 
us  are  concerned.  The  sts 
players  turn  up  their  no- 
at  it  a  bit.  but  thut  ia  on 
because  they  realize  tb' 
they  have  a  mighty  sin 
chance  to  carry  off  the  cur 
The  high-handicap  men  u<. 
ally  eliminate  the  crack  p- 
formers,  which  is  the  way  it  should  be.  What’s  11- 
good  of  a  handicap  event  if  a  scratch  man  is  to  u 
it  every  year? 

Sixty-four  member*  qualify  and  nre  paired  o f 
into  individual  mulches,  which  are  played  on  handi 
caps,  the  losers  dropping  out  The  man  who  "come 
through"  in  the  top  half  of  the  drawing  meets  • 
survivor  of  the  lower  half  :n  the  final  match  !■ 
the  cup.  which  ib  always  a  very  handsome  a- 


raised  to  24. 

"I'd  be  ashamed  to  ri*h 
you,  Wilkins."  said  he. 

Windy  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing,  but  he  went  into  hi* 
locker  and  brought  out  u 

roll  of  bills  about  the  size  of  a  young  grindstone. 
He  counted  fifty  dollars  off  it,  and  you  couldn't  have 
told  the  difference.  It  looked  just  as  big  as  before. 
He  handed  the  fifty  to  me. 

"It  would  lie  stealing  it,”  said  Cupid,  but  there 
wa*.  n  hungry  look  in  his  eye. 

•If  you  get  away  with  it.”  said  Windy.  ”1  won’t 
complain  to  the  police.  Put  up  or  shut  up." 

Well,  it  looked  like  finding  the  money.  We  knew 


Rule  .Vo.  19."  •aid  Kill t.  "You  palled  the  grass  behind  your  ball  and  imp  tired  the 
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valuable  trophy,  calculated  to  muw  all  the  cupidity 
in  a  cup  hunter’*  nature 

When  the  pairings  were  posted  on  the  bulletin 
l«>»rd  Kitts  was  in  the  upper  half  and  Wi- 
the  lower  one.  Kitts  had  a  handicap  of  8  stroke-, 
and  was  really  entitled  to  U.  but  Cupid  wouldn’t 
listen  to  hi*  wnil*  of  Mguilh  Windy  »«•  a  12  man. 
and  nobody  figured  the  two  renev.ni o  a-  dm  ir<  1  • 
until  the  sixty-four  entrant-  had  narrowed  down  to 
eight  survivor*.  Kitts  had  wm  hi-  match-.-  by  cl—e 
margins.  but  Windy  had  imply  .rr-.iherr-i  hi*  ■ 
nenl.s  by  lop*idcd  *core*,  ard  there  they  were,  in  the 
running  and  too  close  to  the  I'mbN  for  cm  for:. 

We  began  to  sit  up  and  take  ruti  •  Cupid  > <  ,i  i 
the  riot  act  to  Dawson,  who  »«■  Windy’-  next  >>pp" 
nenl,  and  also  had  a  talk  with  Aubres.  who  w..-  to 
meet  Kitts.  “Wilkin*  nn  I  Kilt-  m  i-t  ’<•  -topped!" 
raved  Cupid.  “Wo  don’t  want  ’em  to  jr*t  os  for 
ns  the  semifinals,  and  it'-  up  to  you  chap*  to  pUy 
your  heads  off  and  beat  the*e  rotter- ” 

Duwson  and  Aubrey  law  their  duty  to  the  club 
but  that  was  as  far  as 
they  got  with  it.  Windy 
talked  from  one  end  of 
his  match  to  the  other 
and  made  Dawson  so 
nervous  that  anyone 
could  have  beaten  him, 
and  Kitts  pulled  the 
book  of  rules  on  Au- 

hrey  und  literally  read  Wtk  > 

him  out  of  the  contc*t.  - 

After  this  the  inter- 
est  in  the  tournament 
Rt»  ulmost  painful.  m 

Ovrrholier  and  Walts  i  /*» 

were  the  other  semi-  ' 

finalist*,  and  we  told  f' 

them  plainly  that  they 
might  as  well  resign 
from  the  club  if  they 
did  not  win  their 
mate  he*.  Overholrer 
spent  a  week  *' 

practicing  on  hi*  np- 

proach  shots,  lAwflHr  i 

Watt*  carried  his  ||(URfflC7  4 
putter  home 

night*.  but  it  wasn’t  *J| 

fll  ' 

Wii  dy  lo-sed  an  H.’i  ,.t  \  /ffj 

Overholier,  along  with  t 
a  lot  of  noisy  conver¬ 
sation.  and  nn  83  will 
U<at  Ovorholier  every 
time  ho  *tnrt*,  1‘oor 
Watt*  went  off  hi* 
drive  entirely  and  gave 
such  a  pitiful  exhibition 
that  Kitts  didn’t  need 
the  rule  book  ut  nil. 

And  there  we  were,  down  to  the  final*  for  the 

beautiful  handicap  cup.  skxty-two  good  men  and  true 
eliminated,  and  n  pair  of  bounders  lined  up  agmin.l 
each  other  for  the  trophy! 

"Thl*,"  said  Cupid  Cult*,  ’’is  a  most  unfortunate 
•ituntion.  I  enn't  root  for  a  sure-thin*  gambler 
and  daylight  highwayman  like  Wilkin*,  and  a*  for 
the  other  fellow  I  hope  he  fall*  into  a  hunker  and 
breaks  both  hi*  hind  legs  off  *hort!  Think  of  one 
of  (hose  fellow*  carrying  home  thut  lovely  cup!  Ain’t 
it  enough  to  make  you  sick?" 

TT  made  u*  all  nick,  nevertheless  quite  a  r rupee t- 
lable  gallery  assembled  to  watch  Wilkin*  and  Kitts 
play  their  match. 

’’Look*  like  we’re  goin’  to  have  a  crowd  for  the 
main  event!"  said  Windy,  who  had  put  in  the  entire 
morning  practicing  tee  -hot*.  "In  that  case  I’ll  buy 
everybody  n  little  drink,  or  *ign  n  lunch  card— what¬ 
ever’*  customary.  Don’t  be  bashful,  hoy*.  Might 
n*  well  drink  with  the  winner  hefore  a*  well  aa 
after,  you  know!" 

At  this  point  Adolphus  came  in  from  the  locker 
room  and  there  was  an  embarrassed  silence,  broken 
at  last  by  Windy.  "Somchody  introduce  me  to  my 
victim.”  said  he.  "We’ve  never  met." 

"You  don’t  tell  me!"  exclaimed  Cupid.  “Of  all 
the  men  in  this  club.  I’d  think  you  fellow*  ought 
to  know  each  other!  KiU*.  this  is  Wilkins— shake 
hands  and  get  together!" 

Among  the  other  reoson*  for  not  liking  him. 
Adolphus  hud  a  face.  I’m  aware  that  a  man  can¬ 
not  help  hi*  face,  but  he  can  make  it  easier  to  look 
at  by  wearing  a  pleusant  expression  now  and  then. 
Kitts  seldom  used  his  face  to  smile  with.  A*  he 
turned  to  shake  hands  with  Windy  I  noticed  that  his 
left  hip  pocket  bulged  a  trifle,  and  I  knew  that 
Adolphus  was  taking  no  chances.  That’*  where  he 
carries  the  book  of  rules. 

"How  do,"  said  Kitts,  looking  hard  at  Windy. 
"I’m  ready  if  you  are,  sir." 

’’Oh,  don’t  he  in  such  a  hurry!”  said  Wilkins. 
"We've  got  a  lot  of  drinks  cornin’  here.  Sit  down 
and  have  one." 

“Thank  you,  I  never  drink.”  replied  Adolphus. 

s**r.  23  •  • 


VBkf  fr  waggle.  *•  if  picking  nut  a  nice  -pot;  then,  when 

.-v* ‘  annoyed  eve-yl>ody,  and  Windy  most  of  all, 

Vj.  *  ty- - -  he  sent  a  perfectly  atrocious  slice  into  the  rough 

*  l«ryond  the  bunker. 

"Humph !"  grunted  Wilkins.  "A  lot  of  preparation 

In.tdr  of  luo  second,  th,  fuU  o!  hrmrIUll  grunts . . .  [or  "**»  ■  *•*’ .  _Look,.llk;  lm  3,  17 

to  go  Probably  won  t  lie  much  of  a  contest 

“Do  you  expect  to  win  it  with  your  mouth?"  snapped 
Windy  pau— I.  but  Kitt«  didn’t  .ay  anything,  and  Kitts,  and  Windy  winked  at  the  rest  of  us. 

Cupid  stepped  on  my  foot  under  the  table.  "His  goat  is  loose  already!"  said  he  In  a  stage 

’’Now.  I  don't  ro  very  strong  on  the  rules."  con-  whisper.  "He  can’t  stand  the  gaff!" 
tinued  Windy  wheedlingly.  "I  like  to  play  a  sporty 

game— count  all  my  shot*,  of  roars*— but  damn  this  ADOLPHUS  got  out  of  the  tall  gras*  on  hi*  third 
technical  stuff  is  what  /  say.  For  instance,  if  you  **  shot,  but  dropped  hi*  fourth  into  a  deep  sand  pit 
should  accidentally  tap  your  ball  when  you  was  ad-  short  of  the  green. 

drc«*in'  it.  and  it  should  turn  over.  I  wouldn't  call  “With  a  lot  of  luck.”  said  Windy,  reaching  for  his 
a  stroke  on  you.  I’d  be  ashamed  to  do  it.  If  1  win.  brassy,  “you  may  get  an  8—  but  1  doubt  it.  Pretty 

1  want  to  win  on  my  pfrigiV.  and  not  on  any  tech-  *oft  for  me.  pretty  soft'"  And  with  the  sole  of  his 

niralitie*.  Ain't  that  the  way  you  feel  about  it.  hey?"  club  he  patted  the  turf  liehind  his  ball,  smoothing 

Kitt*  looked  uncomfortable,  but  he  wouldn't  return  it  down—  thrre  gentle  little  put*.  “Pret-ty  soft!" 
a  straight  answer  to  the  question.  He  said  some-  murmured  Windy,  and  sent  the  ball  whistling  straight 
thing  about  hoping  the  best  man  would  win.  and  on  to  the  green  for  a  sure  A  Then  he  turned  to 
went  out  to  get  his  clubs.  Kitta.  “D’you  give  up?"  said  he.  “Might  just  a* 

"Cheerful  kind  of  a  party,  ain’t  he?"  said  Windy.  well;  you  haven't  got  a  burglar's  chancel" 

"I've  told  him  where  I  stand.  /  aint  goin'  to  claim  "I  claim  the  hole."  said  Adolphus  calmly,  fishing 
anything  on  him  if  his  foot  slip*,  and  he  oughtn't  out  the  book  of  rule*, 
to  claim  anything  on  -c.  If  he's  a  real  sport,  he  "You-what?" 

won't-  What  do  you  boys  think?"  “Rule  No.  10."  said  Kitt*.  beginning  to  read.  "  'In 

We  thought  a  great  deal,  but  nobody  offered  any  playinit  through  the  green,  irregularities  of  surface 

o-l vice  which  could  in  any  way  affect  the  player's  stroke 

“Well."  said  Windy,  getting  up  and  stretching,  "he's  shall  not  be  removed  nor  pressed  down  by  the 

got  to  start  me  2  up.  on  handicap,  and  I'm  drivm*  player — '  You  patted  the  grass  liehind  your  ball 

like  a  fool.  I  should  worry  about  his  technicalities!"  and  improved  the  lie  by  smoothing  it  down.  I  claim 

the  hole." 

OUR  No.  I  hole  is  somewhere  around  450  yards.  Windy  went  about  the  color  of  a  nice  ripe  Satsuma 
and  the  average  player  is  very  well  satisfied  plum.  His  neck  swelled  so  much  that  his  ears  moved 

if  he  fetches  the  putting  green  on  his  third  shot,  outward.  "You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you're  goin' 

It  is  uphill  all  the  way.  with  a  bunker  to  catch  a  to  call  a  thing  like  that  on  me  when  you’re  already 

topped  drive.' rough  to  the  right  and  left  to  punish  licked  for  the  hole?”  He  spoke  slowly,  a*  if  he  found 

pull*  and  slice*,  and  sand  pit*  guarding  the  gT*en.  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  situation  was  real. 

Windy  drove  first,  talking  all  the  time  he  was  on  "I  claim  it."  repeated  Adolphus  monotonously, 
the  tee.  "You  can  appeal  to  Mr.  Cutts.  as  chairman  of  the 

“Hope  a  gallery  doesn't  make  you  nervous.  KiU*.  greens  committee." 

/  always  drive  best  when  people  are  watchin'  me.  "Hey.  Fatty!  All  I  did  was  pal  the  grass  a  few 
hut  then  1're  got  plenty  of  nerve,  they  say.  You  lime*  with  my  club,  and  this— thi*  peat  lemon  here 

may  not  like  my  stance,  hut  watch  this  one  sail!  say*  he  claim*  the  hole." 

And  when  I  address  the  ball  I  address  it  in  a  few  "You  violated  the  rule,"  shortly  answered  Cupid, 
brief,  bumin'  words,  like  this:  'Take  a  ride,  you  who  may  he  fat  hut  does  not  like  to  lie  reminded 

little  white  devil,  take  a  ride!’"  Whis-sh!  Click!  of  it  so  publicly. 

And  the  little  white  devil  certainly  took  a  ride —  “And  you're  goin’  to  let  him  get  away  with  that?" 
long.  low.  and  straight  up  the  middle  of  the  course —  demanded  Windy.  "I'm  on  the  green  in  two,  und 

the  ideal  ball,  with  ju.  t  enough  hook  on  it  to  make  he’s  neck-deep  in  the  sand  on  his  fourth — " 
it  run  well  after  it  stinck  the  ground.  “Two  hun-  “Makes  no  difference."  (Continued  on  page  *») 
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WITH  PERSHING’S  CAVALRY 


BY  ROBERT  DUNN 

telligencr  officer  (they  two.  like  the  cavalry,  were 


The  following  article  was  written  in  Salem. 
soiifAem  Chihuahua,  at  the  time  of  the  Parrat 
treachery  by  Carramieta  troop*,  which  war 
of  greater  real  eignifimnee  than  the  Carriial 
affair,  and  marked  the  actual  end  of  the  Villa  cam- 
/align,  Tliearticle,  after  being  ce  neared.  uvulae!  in  the 
mai/e.  It  ic<m  mcrlllrn,  a*  a  matter  of  good  faith, 
tie  elrktty  a*  /toeeible  according  to  the  original, 
though  eincc  Parrat  and  our  utterly  changed  rela¬ 
tione  with  the  de  facto  government  General  Perehmg 
relayed  the  very  rigid  erneorehip  erietmg  before. 
No  other  correnpomlrnt  aerompanied  any  of  hie 
forete  cm  the  far-flung,  preen riau*  pursuit  of  bandita 
i"  Meeican  territory  thie  ageing. 

TDK  hunt  for  Villa  waa  hottrat  and  brightest  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Guerrero  fight.  Thia  period 
wua  the  f rat  week  in  April.  We  of  General  Prrsh- 
In*'*  cacort,  a  handful  of  men  and  five  motor  cam. 
were  camped  at  Rancho  San  Geronimo.  the  bandit's 
favorite  haunt.  There,  under  a  rock  peak  aharp  a« 
the  Matterhorn,  the  bleak,  parched  Santa  Marin 
Valley  dtvtdra  into  two  arm*.  They  formed  highways 
for  the  tlyinr  cavalry  column#  which,  with  acant  food 
and  leaa  forage,  were  making  throuiih  the  va«t.  trail- 
le*a  country  southward,  the  roughest  on  the  continent 
— marches  unmatched  by  the  frata  of  any  horacmen 
in  the  world. 

We  ouraelvea  lived  largely  upon  hope,  crouched 
in  the  lee  of  windbreak#  ajralnat  the  furious,  dust- 
laden  gales;  waiting  for  pack  trains  with  irrub  that 
rarely  came.  The  general  himself  slept  tentless  in 
the  open,  his  colored  cook  boilmir  hi*  coffee  irrounda 
twice  and  thrice  over.  Once,  failinir  to  rustle  eggs  In 
the  mud  warren  of  |M<ona  near  by,  Ployd  Gibbon#  of 
the  Chicago  "Tribune"  came  triumphant  into  ramp 
with  the  tongue  of  a  beef  <he  anid)  found  on  the 
ground.  We  were  cooking  it,  when  the  slouchy  Mor¬ 
mon  chauffeur  of  the  general'#  car,  in  hia  immense 
pale,  felt  hat.  tipped  ua  off  that  it  had  once  wagged 
— in  u  mule'a  mouth. 

But  the  grneral  was  always  well  in  touch  with  his 
picked  cavalrymen  of  the  Seventh,  Tenth.  Eleventh, 
and  Thirteenth  Regiments.  The  air  foree  was  still 
intact.  Planes  fluttered  in  each  dawn  and  twilight, 
when  alone,  in  that  "worat  air"  in  the  world,  flying 
was  possible.  From  the  south  they  brought  news  of 
the  Tenth's  fight  in  the  canon  near  Caliente. 
Daily,  rising  from  our  own  altitude  of  7,000  feet, 
they  snared  north  with  dispatches  to  the  staff  at 
Colonia  Dublan,  nearly  200  miles  at  a  stretch,  or 
straight  to  Columbus,  100  miles  farther.  We  believed 
that  in  every  direction  wo  had  Villa’s  trail  covered, 
anil  that  ho  himself,  wounded  in  leg  and  thigh,  was 
hiding  in  some  cabin  on  the  sheer  oak-dotted  moun¬ 
tains  not  ten  miles  distant. 

"Your  guess  where  he  is  is  as  good  as  mine.” 
General  Pershing  would  laugh.  He  waved  a  hand 
at  the  frowning  heights  of  El  Oso  Cafion,  antici¬ 
pated  as  Villa's  last  refuge.  "Hr  may  he  looking 
down  at  u*  now  from  there — or  over  there.  You 
can’t  tell.  Yes.  and  laughing  too.” 

The  "Fin l  American  Rank  of  Mexico  ” 

DAILY  cavulry  detachments  arrived  for  supplies, 
and,  receiving  none,  hiked  cheerfully  onward.  Per¬ 
haps  they  would  leave  a  horse  or  two — always  the 
grind  was  harder  upo;t  them  than  upon  the  men — 
to  stretch  out  and  die.  At  night  by  the  camp  fires 
trtop  captains  could  be  seen  cooking  for  themselves 
in  empty  tomato  cans.  They  would  tell  how  Colonel 
Erwin  of  the  Seventh  had  no  seat  in  his  riding 
trousers  and  scarcely  start  when  a  rifle  shot  rang 
out  from  some  nervous  outpost.  By  day.  steeple- 
hatted  natives,  in  gay  scrapes,  crouched  on  the 
ground  with  the  general  and  Major  Ryan,  staff  in- 


the  army  in  Mexico),  drawing  maps  in  the  du>l 
Our  diversions  ranged  from.  aay.  a  furious  snow 
■quail  at  noon  to  listening  in  the  calm  rainbow  flood 
of  evening  upon  peak  and  mesa  to  an  itinerant  Iwnd 
playing  “La  Golondrina”  or  Villa'f  own  “Curaracha." 
Lieutenant  Patton,  the  general's  aid.  made  night 
dashes  in  hia  armed  car  through  the  passes  south- 
ward,  delivering  dispatcher  or  searching  suspected 
rancho*.  Once  Gibbons  and  I.  in  our*,  visited  the 
Santa  Ana  ranch,  filled  with  casuals  of  the  Seventh. 
They  rushed  out  from  iU  bullet  specked,  white¬ 
washed  adobe,  begging  ua  for  hard  bread,  having  for 
ten  days  had  nothing  to  eat  except  the  l--.-f  they 
had  roped,  and  they  had  eaten  that  without  salt. 

On  April  6.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  II.  T. 

Allen  came  into  ramp 
with  four  troops  of 
the  Eleventh  Cavalry, 
from  the  north  around 
Loa  Tanques.  He 
stayed  only  till  noon, 
but  in  that  time  he  In¬ 
vited  me  to  do  what  I 
had  long  set  ray  heart 
on.  which  no  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the 
army  had  yet— or  has 
since  —  succeeded  in: 
travel  with  a  flying 
squadron  on  the  real 
Villa  trail.  The  bond 
between  us  was  odd. 

Thirty  year*  before. 

ble  expedition  ever  ac¬ 
complished  in  Alaska. 

Colonel  Allen  had  dis- 
covered  :*ount  Wran¬ 
gell.  the  highest  active 
volcano  on  this  con¬ 
tinent.  Thirteen  years 
later  I  had  succeeded 
in  making  the  first 
ascent  of  il  —  a 
that  coanted 
the  stress  and  in  the 
wilds  of  Mexico. 

General  Pershing  re¬ 
luctantly  gave  me  per¬ 
mission.  I  remember 
that  the  same  day  the 
first  pack  train  with 
supplies  reached  ut  I 
went  over  to  the 
quartermaster  to  draw 
the  ration  which,  as 
a  correspondent.  I 
was  entitled 
paper.  But  no  distri¬ 
bution  would  be  made 
till  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon .  Getting  ray- 
outfit  together.  I  put 
up  my  di 
one  of  Colonel  A  Ren’s 
troop  commanders. 

"Oh.  don't  worry, 
grinned  he  with  typ¬ 
ical  generosity  and 
cheer.  “We’ve  got  a 


pack  train  too  and  some  grub.  You’re  one  of 
us  now.  and  share  in  that,  as  long  as  it  Insla, 
the  same  as  we  do,  of  course." 

At  one  o'clock  I  mounted  u  rangy  bay 
cavalry  horse. 

"Advance  guard,  ready!  Mount!"  the  colonel 
ordered,  and  we  clattered  off  on  the  road  to  lluehimhu. 

Behind  Iwo  long  files  of  dust-caked,  hairy  men 
followed  in  double  lines  at  a  gallop.  Most  of  them 
wore  yellow  guggles.  In  the  van  with  the  colonel 
and  myself  were  Juan  Chavez.  native  scout,  an  ex- 
soldier  of  Dial's  ruralea;  Jones,  a  lean,  red-bearded 
Mormon  in  blue  overalls,  from  Dublan;  and  Peter, 
the  black  burro,  carrying  *600  in  silver  "First 
American  Hank  of  Mexico"  we  called  him  to  help 
us  live  off  the  country  by  paying  for  everything  that 
we  commandeered,  to  the  amazement  of  its  bitndlt- 
harried  people. 

Traveling  so  with  a  flying  column  of  picked  men, 
I  was  a>  much  part  of  an  neliial  light¬ 
ing  machine  as  one  would  be  on  a  dread¬ 
nought  aimed  for  action,  Yet  the  life 
of  our  100  was  but  the  routine  kept  by 
hundred*  of  others  struggling  through 
centrul  Oiihunhua  upon  the  looping 
Villa  trails,  and  now  closing  hi  so  fatal¬ 
ly  upon  I’arral.  It  was  the  task  of 
hiking  all  day  or  all  night,  or  Isoth,  cov¬ 
ering  twenty  mile,  to  fifty  miles,  trail 
or  no  trail— saving  your  bacon  rinds, 
treasuring  the  dropa  in  your  canteen, 
sleeping  in  your  spurs  ready  fur  the 
sudden  night  march  on  the  cue  of 
scout  or  native  vaquero. 

Hoy*  Who  Helped  Raid  Columbtt * 

IGHT  and  left  of  the  advance  guard, 
or  "point,"  the  two  flanking  pointa 
of  a  half  dozen  men  each  scoured  flat 
mesa  and  live-oak  slope.  At  every  turn 
on  the  trail  the  colonel  ordered  his  ser¬ 
geant  major  with  the  wide-apart  teeth 
to  detail  two  men  to  stay  behind  fur 
guiding  the  pack  train. 

That  afternoon  we  talked  its  we  rode, 
I  remember,  of  Candalerio  Cervantes, 
who  at  the  border  on  the  eve  of  the 
Columbus  raid  had  prodded  on  the  re- 
luctant  Villa  to  the  deed;  of  an  utDiek 
on  the  column  yesterday  among  the 
gorge*  of  Los  Tanques,  made  by  a  force 
too  meager  to  warrant  tiring  horses  in 
pursuit,  after  our  fire  hnd  scattered  the 
bandits. 

We  neared  the  pa*s  near  Karhimhii, 
into  the  Rio  Carmen  Valley.  Angular, 
chocolate- hurd  adobe  walls  huddled  in 
its  eye,  the  village  of  Cienegos:  Villa’* 
people  still,  in  heart  and  fiber  there. 
Two  girls,  beautiful  under  the  black 
shawls  covering  their  blacker  hair. 
*miled  and  nodded  from  among  the  filthy 
pigs,  the  cow’  skeletons,  of  their  yard 
Then  two  youths  appeared  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  another  house,  as  sullen,  chin¬ 
less.  and  stunted  ns  the  girls  were 
pretty.  Each  bore  a  stamp  of  (xilum- 
bus:  one  in  his  bandaged  head,  the 
other  by  the  olive-drab  flannel  shirt 
he  wore. 

"There  are  enemies  ahead!"  called  he 
of  the  American  garb.  "I  warn  you!" 

A  burro  train  appeared  soon,  camped 
at  a  puddle  under  tw-o  cottonwoods.  But 
old  Chavez,  sent  into  the  arroyo  to 
investigate,  reported  only  an  old  man 
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mil  his  wife  packing  corn  to  Chihuahua  City,  now 
orty  miles  iluo  east.  Beyond,  we  met  a  handful  of 
mr  cavalry,  headed  back  to  General  Pershing** 
•limp.  They  were  of  that  colored  column,  the 
IVnth,  whose  tiptoe  mettle  to  seize  hot  trail*  he  had 
«  lauded  to  me,  and  had  been  at  the  Ojo  Calirnte 
ikirmish.  Now  a  lieutenant  with  a  lobster-red  face 
inder  a  downy  beard  replied  with  grinning  humor 
o  the  colonel's  hail: 

••Oh.  we're  only  the  hungry  and  shoeless,  hiking 
lack  to  the  lunch  counter.  And  yours  truly,  the 
•rgi mental  goat,  in  charge." 

Unctuously,  ns  Arctic  travelers  eat  imaginary 
nonus,  their  mellow  voices  babbled  of  food.  Their 
•tony  heads,  more  than  anything 
fringe  1  yet  had  seen  in  Mexico, 
nutched  the  pale  fire-clay  cliffs, 
could  well  believe  that  th*v  were 
he  toys  in  olive-brown  best  fitted 
or  our  peculiar  job  there.  One 
nr  behind  the  rest,  with  woeful 
owls,  was  eating  parched  corn 
rom  his  brond  hut  with  an  air  of 
nit  caring  whether  school  kept 
ir  not. 

That  niicht  we  camped  in  rhe 
•pen  oak  and  jumper  above  a  sap- 
>hire  spot.  Lake  ltascute,  on  the 
imitles*  dead  plnin.  "Jones,  kill 
i  cow!"  was  the  colonel's  signal 
o  stop  In  a  moment  a  black 
leer  from  the  untended  herd  near 
he  water  was  careening  at  the 
•ml  of  the  Mormon's  rope.  Tin- 
limk-chink  of  a  hummer  on  steel 
Mgs,  laying  out  the  horses'  picket 
me.  after  they  had  grazed  an 
lour,  rose  in  the  still  uir.  The 
nen  spread  the  long  line,  of  their 
.its;  u  dozen  sweet-smellmg  fires 
"itllned  scores  of  troopers'  legs, 
loon  Chaves,  in  his  dirty,  pa- 
umuloose  white  clothes,  like  a 
sorrun.  dime  anil  threw  a  rib 
rnm  our  steer  on  the  colonel's 
old  my  fire.  Jones  held  n  chunk 
f  liver  at  the  end  of  n  stiek  over 
lie  coals.  Then  every  man  of  u» 
ms  ill  the  self-satisfactory  but 
>  a.teful  job  of  cooking  for  him 
elf,  and  the  troop  captain,  were 
fetuillng  outposts  for  the  nighl 
In  the  darkness  we  heard  the 
inkle  of  the  pack  train's  toll 
nurr.  Lieutenant  Polk,  in  charge  of  it.  appeared 
and  boiling  mad.  The  warning  at  Clenego.  had 
-'»n  fulfilled,  by  the  first  sniping  yet  from  a 
•  ttlemcnt. 

"They  shot  nt  me.  sir!"  he  reported  to  the  colonel. 
At  the  rear  of  the  park  train.  Two  bullets,  to- 
wi-en  Brown  nnd  myself." 

"By  I  ho  very  fellows  who  -warned'  us.  eh?" 
•elgh*d  the  colonel.  "That’s  like  them." 

"By  G— I  I'd  like  to  go  back  and  clean  that  v ti¬ 
nge  up."  swore  the  lieutenant.  "I  was  never  so 
nnd  in  my  life." 

"Let's  send  a  troop  down  In  the  morning,"  a 
a  plain  suggested.  "Get  them  out  of  the  house*  and, 
/hlle  they're  beating  it  to  the  hills,  across  the  open." 

Forbearance  and  Again  Forbearance 

K  discussed  our  right  of  reprisal;  burning  the 
village  were  this  actually  war;  but  all  without 
cnom  toward  the  poor,  misguided  assassins.  For  we 
new  such  acts  would  go  on  unless  some  sort  of 
sample  were  made.  Colonel  Allen  finally  ordered 
'oik  nnd  one  troop  to  return  there  in  the  morn- 
ng.  nnd,  failing  tn  find  the  snipers.  arre*t  the  two 
*>st  important  villagers  nnd  bring  them  to  u» 
n  the  march. 

"  l>on’t  shoot  unle*.  you’re  forced  to,"  he  rm- 
husized.  with  the  usual  forbearance  of  our  officers 


"And  not  then,  if  it  endanger*  in  the  least  any 
women  or  children." 

The  lieutenant  and  a  troop  hiked  off  on  the  back 
trail  at  daylight,  to  teach  the  lesson.  Behind  us  two 
aeroplane*  clattered  throu-’1  the  pass,  flying  to  Chi¬ 
huahua  City;  there,  as  we  learned  later,  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  and  jailed  by  the  Carranza  authorities. 

The  Ways  of  Mexican *  with  Hornet 

"p  TROOP.  K  Troop,  saddle!"  came  oor  orders 
We  watered  in  the  lake;  the  hundreds  of 
equine  legs  plowed  from  the  water  with  a  sound 
like  breaking  surf.  Then  onward,  as  the  colonel's 
gauntleted  hand  rose  crooked  for  us  to  trot,  ro*e 


and  fell  abruptly  for  a  walk.  We  did  not  know 
how  long  our  trail  was  to  be.  how  deep  we  were 
In  penetrate  the  country,  by  what  mean*  return 
It  is  this  that  otorose*  you  on  the  march,  to  the 
endless  rhythm  of  hoofs  in  the  silvery  dust  cloud, 
the  distant,  wheeling  oaks  each  like  those  plumy 
old  woodcuts  of  trees;  as  mi  raged  lakea  rippled  out 
on  the  mesa,  reflecting  false  verdure  against  far- 
shimmering  table  mountains.  And  Peter's  ears 
flopped  rhythmically  on  as  each  horse  tried  to  take 
a  nip  out  of  his  sturdy  haunch. 

"Off  bridles."  came  the  order.  "Loosen  .addle. 
Ten  minute*  to  graze." 

Waiting  dismounted,  munching  hardtack,  wc 
sighted  a  living  group  on  the  aching  expanse  of  the 
plain.  "Take  my  glasses.”  said  the  colonel  to  his 
sergeqnt  major.  "Ixx-ks  like  a  native  wagon  train 
down  there."  But  the  specks  proved  to  to  but  a 
patch  of  vegetation,  with  cattle  in  the  shade  of 
stunted  trees.  Riding  on.  si  ran  into  a  drove  of 
pattering  sheep,  like  wave*  of  drifting  snow.  A 
ragged,  black-faced  shepherd,  with  three  mongrel 
dogs  panting  under  his  tiny  cart,  gaped  at  us.  Then 
house*  like  inhabited  stone  wall*,  toothless  old  women 
in  the  doorways  picking  lice  from  the  frowzy  hair 
of  naked  Slack  children.  Next  the  whitewashed 
!-«  Grays  Rancho,  and.  toyorvl.  a  company  of  four 
Mexican*  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  double  cartridge 
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belt,  and  tondolerav  "rarran»i-t» !  t'arr»nzi~ta!" 
they  cried,  crowding  about  u-  On  their  wizened 
pomes  they  resembled  manikin*  out  of  Balzac's 
"Droll  Tale*."  Too  anxmu*ly  they  protested  their 
allegiance.  And  one  rode  a  large  but  skeleton-thin 
hay  har*e.  Colonel  Allen  suddenly  said  coldly  to 
his  *ergeant; 

“See  which  of  our  regiments  that  hor-e  belong* 
to." 

The  noncom  studied  hi*  forehoof*  a  moment,  for 
the  forehoofs  hear  the  army  brand*: 

“Tenth  Cavalry,  C  Troop,”  he  reported  "llor.-e 
No.  17“ 

Instantly  our  friends  averred  that  he  was  a  played. 

out  mount  the  Tenth  had  left 
at  Ihe  next  rancho.  Its  owner 
had  intrusted  it  to  them.  And 
we.  half  believing  them  and  not 
wanting  to  to  bothered  by  a 
derelict,  let  the  grotesque  party 
go  on. 

But  soon  from  the  rancho  under 
the  foothill*  an  old  man  with  a 
white  toard  came  kiting  across  a 
cornfield,  waving  a  piece  of 
paper,  n  statement  from  n  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  ihe  Tenth  that  the  horse 
had  hern  intrusted  to  him 
"Those  men  stole  it  from  me." 
hr  said.  "I  do  not  believe  that 
ihry  are  Carranzistas." 

Neither  did  we  by  this  time 
"We  might  have  asked  them  to 
show  us  their  papers,"  I  re¬ 
marked. 

" I’apcrs!"  exclaimed  the  colo¬ 
nel.  "They'd  to  as  likely  to 
have— camrras.  Why,  I  haven't 
any  paper*  myself  tn  prove  who 
I  am." 

But  we  knew  that  they  were 
sure  to  run  into  one  of  our 
ramps  behind.  And  Ihe  colonel 
squared  Ihe  old  man,  should 
any  command  call  here  for  the 
horse.  I>y  an  Indorsement  on  his 
receipt 

I .at<-  in  Ihe  afternoon  we 
ramped  under  stiff,  dry- leaved 
oaks  again,  up  an  urroyn  from 
the  Dolores  Ranch.  We  found 
that  Ihe  little  company  had  stolen 
a  horse  from  it  also;  and  the 
next  day.  nt  San  Antonio  on 
the  railroad,  how  they  had  rifled  that  settlement 
of  all  iU  small  arms) 

Lieutenant  Folk  came  in  with  two  prisoners  from 
Cirnegos,  not  having  met  our  toy  bandits  on  the 
trail.  One  of  hi*  pnir  was  very  thin,  with  a  gray 
board;  Ihe  other  had  an  ugly  down-turned  mouth 
The  lieutenant  had  not  found  the  sniper*.  The 
village  had  heard  the  shot*,  but  everyone  de¬ 
clared  Ignorance  of  their  source.  After  a  long 
palaver  in  the  jefe's  house  the  prisoner*  had  lied 
and  contradicted  themselves,  saying  that  they  had 
neither  mount*  nor  rifle*.  Villa  in  passing  through 
had  appropriated  all  they  owned.  But  in  the  next 
house  Folk  had  unearthed  a  rifle,  and,  when  they 
saw  that  he  meant  business,  ponies  to  ride  ap¬ 
peared  quickly  enough. 

Giving  the  Third  Degree  Politely 
OW  we  again  put  them  through  a  polite  third 
degree.  Very  crafty  and  plausible  they  were. 
"They  think  they're  going  to  to  shot,"  said  Folk. 
But  the  imperturbability — for  a  while — of  the  un¬ 
prepossessing  prisoner  with  the  lip*  like  proud 
flesh  was  masterful.  When  »e  said  we  should 
have  burned  his  whole  village,  he  mcioly  shrugged, 
absently  jerking  the  tie  rope  of  his  ntourd  white 
pony,  which  he  held  like  a  big  dog  on  a  leash. 
You  can't  bum  adobe.  (Continued  on  j* igv  Zb) 

. .  •  -a  »  M-m 


tl.ett  to  right*!  f.'rnrrn/  Frrshinf,  Mayor  Hgan.and  Lieutenant  Fallon  quertion- 
tng  In  Meiieant.  Their  answers  would  hare  been  Irxtere etlng  It  Iheg  had  been  true 
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THE  EMPTY  ROOM 


BY  JAMES  WILLIAM  FITZPATRICK 


MACK  THE  MERRY¬ 
MAKER. Comedy 
Musician.  Egg -in -the - 
Hag  King,  and  Special 
Added  Attraction  with  the  Eva  Elkins  Rcper- 
toire  Company,  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  in 
the  Mansion  House  mending  a  hole  in  the  toe 
of  his  slocking.  The  hole  was  large,  the  thread 
long,  and  the  usually  serene  temper  of  the 
Merrymaker  grew  shorter  with  every  stitch.  It 
is  no  easy  job  to  mend  a  hole  in  a  near-silk  sock 
with  thread  whose  original  purpose  in  life  i* 
to  land  a  pickerel,  and  whatever  ability  Mack 
had  to  justify  his  claim  as  monarch  of  the  dis- 
nppenring  gutta-percha  egg,  his  skill  aa  a 
darner  was  painfully  deficient.  But  because  it 
was  a  morning  in  late  spring  and  the  hrrexe 
that  blew  through  the  open  window  overlooking 
Broad  Street  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  lilacs 
and  growing  green  things  and  Ih-cuuw  the  sun¬ 
beam  on  the  wall  danced  so  blithely,  the  soul 
of  the  Special  Added  Attraction  refused  to  be 
us  sad  an  it  should  have  been  under  the  weight 
it  curried.  Muck  belonged  to  that  branch  of 
the  human  fumily  which  sings  when  it  should 
by  right  of  things  be  weeping,  and  so  in  a 
doubtful  barytone  he  chanted  the  melancholj 
ditty  of  the  girl  who  married  the  rich  mun  and 
discovered  after  all  she  was 

Oulu  u  bird  in  a  gilded  rsyr. 

A  branli/ul  ti/rkl  to  nee. 

He  had  a  passion  for  accidentals,  and  the 
melody  took  on  the  quavering  agony  of  a 
Chinese  riddle  under  stress  of  his  feeling*.  The 
thread  snarled  in  protest  at  the  noise,  and 
when  he  raised  his  head  to  untangle  it  his  gaze 
involuntarily  wandered  out  the  window  to  the 
green  glory  of  the  fields,  lie  was  young,  and 
a  lovely  spring  morning  is  no  time  to  be  locked 
in  your  room  trying  to  sew  up  a  hole  in  a  de¬ 
crepit  sock  with  llshline. 

It  would  take  the  indinruhl>er  imagination  of 
a  hosom  friend  to  consider  the  magician’s  face 
even  reasonably  good  looking.  He  had  no  II, 
luslons  about  it  himself,  and  it  was  sincerity  as 
well  as  wisdom  that  made  him  select  a  letter¬ 
head  from  which  his  photograph  waa  con¬ 
spicuously  absent.  The  rough-neckrd  manager 
of  a  carnival  troupe  had  jerked  his  eyes  open, 
to  his  pulchritudinous  shortcomings  the  first 
time  ho  hunted  for  a  job  "If  I  was  runnin’  a 
•idc  show,  I  might  u-e  you  for  a  'Zip’,”  he  conceded. 
"But  that  pnn  of  yours  as  a  wonder  worker  would 
drive  the  suekers  off  the  lot." 

“When  the  Lord  hollered.  ’All  up  for  beauty!*  1 
guess  I  must  have  overslept,"  agreed  Mack  cheer¬ 
fully.  "1  didn’t  get  around  till  It  was  all  dished  out." 
He  forthwith  accepted  his  face  as  a  fact  and 
bothered  no  more  ubout  it.  But  children  and  stray 
dogs  and  broken-down  members  of  the  profession 
passed  no  such  judgment  as  the  carnival  brute.  The 
regard  of  the  first  two  seemed  natural  enough  in 
view  of  his  clean,  kindly  eyes  and  his  sudden  smile 
of  perpetual  boyhood.  But  sometime*  he  wondered 
vaguely,  whenever  he  had  two  dollars  loose  in  his 
pocket,  why  a  hard-luck  story  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  him  just  around  the  corner.  "Funny  no  one  ever 
slips  me  anything  but  the  rough  end  of  the  stick."  he 
thought  to  himself  as  he  started  at  the  compelling 
beauty  outside.  His  long-jawed  face  with  the  black 
stubble  of  heard  relaxed  and  his  deep-set  eyes, 
shadowed  by  the  gray-streaked  locks  of  hair  that  fell 
almost  into  them,  softened  merrily  as  his  attention 
wandered  buck  from  the  landscape  to  the  dinginess 
of  his  room.  "So  this  Is  the  bridal  suite.”  he 
chuckled,  recalling  the  voluble  generosity  of  the 
Inndlord  in  permitting  him  to  occupy  it  a.*  a  great 
concession,  at  fifty  cents  more  a  day  than  the  rest 
of  the  company  paid  for  their  rooms.  The  only 
hymeneal  object  in  the  room  was  a  colored  print  of 
the  Sullivan-Kilrnin  light,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
two  bewhiskered  patriarchs  who  must  have  been 
photographed  through  a  haystack.  "I’d  like  to  get 
a  flash  at  the  turtle  doves  that  spent  their  honey¬ 
moon  in  this  slab!  Damn!"  He  drew  the  darning 
needle  from  his  toe  and  squeezed  out  a  drop  of  blood. 


“If  you’ll  stop  It 
vacuum  cleaner  bef 1 
I  strangle  you.  I’ll  tr 
you,”  coughed  Mack. 

The  girl  leaned  on  the  broom  handle  si 
waited  languidly.  "My  middle  name  is  It 
var."  he  began. 

“Yeh,  I  know."  yawned  the  girl;  "I  seen  > 
brother  Jumbo  wit*  a  circus  one  time.  Wh 
else?" 

"You  got  me  wrong.  I  don't  belong  to  tli 
branch  of  the  family."  said  the  King.  "I  I* 
tong  to  the  Patsy  Bolivars.”  The  girl  look 
at  him  puzzled. 

“When  Rosenbaum  came  back  with  the  gix 
news  that  we  were  hooked  here  and  some  nr 
had  to  be  left  in  hock  so  the  rest  of  the  troup 
could  get  away,  wc  shook  dice  in  the  prop  nxr 
to  see  who  would  be  thrown  to  the  wild  Least 
1  never  won  a  thing  in  my  life,”  he  conclude 
»  "All  I  have  to  amuse  myself  with  while  I  n 
main  in  your  city  Is  this.”  lie  picked  up  fro 
the  table  a  -quart-  black  bag,  and  with  n  ft 
quick  turns  inside  out  produced  his  magiciac 
egg.  Ills  dexterity  gave  the  age-old  trick  s 
appearance  of  novelty  and  the  speaking  pi 
sonality  of  his  hand*  created  an  ntmoaphrr 
of  humorous  interest. 

“How  long  are  you  to  he  wit*  us?”  chuff, 
the  maid. 

“Ad  lib,”  replied  Mark,  reaching  toward  hr 
suddenly  and  apparently  extracting  the  er> 
from  the  end  of  her  no*e.  "The  manager  ov»> 
me  so  much  back  salary  now  It’ll  be  chenp. 
to  leave  me  Here  for  life  than  get  me  out.” 

"Well,  you  gotta  get  out  while  yer  cell 
l>ein*  e leaned,"  ordered  the  girl,  "(I'wnn  ou 
fer  a  walk.” 

”1  can’t  go  out  in  these  comedy  clothe*.”  TV. 
girl  scrutinized  the  suit  of  mail-order  eleetr 
blue.  The  coat  with  its  braid  bindings  and  tt> 
peg-top  pantaloons  ornamented  with  four-inr* 
,  cuffs  at  the  bottom  Impressed  her  not  at  all 

"Ihon't  let  that  keep  you  awake  night*."  il 
told  him  "No  one  in  the  audience  the  night 
seen  you  had  highstericks  when  you  wore  it' 

"They're  a  tough  hunch  here,”  ndmittr 
Mack 

"If  you  can  get  by  In  this  town,  you  can  p» 
by  anywheres,”  declared  the  maid  proudly. 

The  Merrymaker  laughed  shortly.  “Seems  !• 
me  I've  heard  that  remark  Iwfore.”  The  liroor 
rnme  into  piny  with  suspicious  sudden nea*  n< 
there  was  a  hint  of  Irritation  in  its  swish.  “YouV 
the  first  person  I've  seen  in  this  burg  that  romoti 
resembles  a  human  being.”  Murk  said  soothingly. 

The  compliment  sailer)  over  the  maid’s  head  nr 
out  the  window.  ”1  had  to  laugh,  I  got  in  on  n  bl 
board  pass."  she  sneered  "They's  a  pasture  up  t|. 
road  fer  that  animal,  mister.  G'wan  out  and  lof 
fer  a  job." 

"I  can’t  work  on  an  empty  stomach,”  complaint 
the  King.  The  maid  swept  a  pile  of  dirt  into  h. 
dustpan  which  she  set  outside  in  the  hsll.  With 
practiced  hand  she  stripped  the  coverings  off  the  I- 
and  threw  them  across  the  hack  of  n  chair. 

"Ye  can’t,  eh?”  she  snorted.  "Well.  I  sweep  « 
dust  the  hull  house  on  one  every  day.”  A  dry  smi‘ 
twitched  the  corner  of  her  soft,  red  mouth.  ”1 
you’re  as  bad  off  as  all  that,  whyn't  you  take  one  o 
them  eggs  outa  yer  mouth  nn’  cook  it  in  that  then 
magic  kettle  of  yuurn  like  you  did  in  the  show?” 


he  brought  down  the  weapon,  hardy  escaping  the 
chambermaid's  head.  “Oh.  it’s  yon.”  he  exclaimed. 

-The  girl  looked  at  him  angrily.  “Who'd  you  ex¬ 
pect?  Queen  Victoria?” 


"Want  me  to  call  him*"  asked  the  girl. 

“You  have  my  permission  to  rail  him  anything  you 
like,”  he  replied,  hopping  back  to  the  side  of  the  bed 
to  finish  hi*  darninr. 

"lion’t  be  so  fresh."  .nap pci  the  chambermaid.  “I 
mean  do  you  want  to  see  him?” 

"Even  at  the  risk  of  di*plea*ing  you.  I  mu*t  con¬ 
fess  that  I  would  like  to  *ee  him-  where  he’d  never 
be  bothered  with  chilblain*."  *a)d  the  magician.  “He 
refused  to  send  me  up  my  breakfast,  and  I  was  all 
set  to  jounce  that  pitrher  off  hi*  head.  Come  in.  if 
you’re  coming,  and  shut  the  door.  The  draft  is  bad 
for  my  tootsie."  He  pointed  to  the  gap  in  hit  sock. 

The  girl  eyed  him  wisely.  "It’s  agin’  the  rule*  to 
be  in  a  guest’s  room  wtf  the  door  shut” 

"Guest."  hooted  Mack;  "that’s  a  nifty.  I’m  no 
guest.  I'm  a  prisoner*" 

"That  why  you  was  siegin’  about  that  bird  in  the 
gilded  cage?”  the  maid  jeered.  She  stepped  inside 
and  deposited  her  wash  pail.  mop.  rag,  and  broom. 
She  half  closed  the  door  and  turned  to  meet  the 
Merrymaker’s  disarming  smile. 

“Some  cage!”  he  grinned. 

“Some  bird!"  came  the  quick  retort.  “Shuck,!  I 
know  you  now.  You're  that  egg-in-the-bag  guy  from 
the  reptile  show  that  was  at  the  Gem  the  last  three 
nights.  I  teen  you  th’  openin'  night,  but  I  didn't 
rrconizr  you  to  first.  The  troupe  checked  out  this 
mornin'.  What  are  you  doin’  here?  Oversleep?” 
Mack  shook  his  head. 

"I  know— they  canned  you!”  she  exclaimed.  "This 
HERE  came  a  sudden  sharp  rap  at  the  door.  He  is  a  terrible  town  for  that!  I  wouldn’t  mind  if  1  was 
listened  stealthily.  The  rap  came  again,  this  time  you;  the  show  was  punk  anyway.” 
re  peremptorily.  He  tiptoed  to  the  door,  the  "I've  never  been  closed  but  once  in  my  life!"  he 
rad  and  needle  trailing  after  him.  As  the  third  protested.  "That  was  at  a  benefit  Gu*  Moon  gave 

*  came  he  picked  up  the  empty  pitcher  from  the  the  widows  of  the  Titanir  disaster.  The  business 
shstand  and  lifted  it  above  his  head.  here  has  been  awful,  and  the  net  wasn't  big  enough 

'Come  in.”  he  called.  ”!  have  something  for  you.”  to  take  us  all  from  he  r  to  Walcott.  Somebody  had 
unintelligible  sound  came  from  the  hallway.  to  be  left  to  satisfy  F  e-fi-fo-fum.  the  stomach  rob- 

imething  that's  going  to  make  a  great  impression  ber  that  runs  this  join*.” 

you.”  he  continued.  He  lifted  the  pitcher  higher.  "Why  did  they  pick  you  out?"  This  remark 
key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  as  the  door  swung  open  came  through  a  cloud  uf  dust  from  the  flying  broom. 


THE  King  glanced  at  her  sharply.  He  saw  u  girl 
the  top  of  whose  head  might  come  to  his  should" 
Her  thick  black  hair  was  rolled  into  a  hall  and  pin  no 
into  a  war  lock  on  top  of  her  head.  Her  fare  won 
a  maturity  that  the  lean,  undeveloped  body  in  lb 
clean  but  dingy  work  dress  belied,  and  her  stead) 
eyes,  for  all  their  obvious  guardianship  over  her  rvii 
feelings,  could  not  altogether  hide  the  glint  of  wide 
awake  humor  in  their  brown  depth*.  The  half-cynir* 
droop  of  her  mouth  failed  to  disguise  its  wistful 
tenderness.  Her  akin  wns  pale  hut  clear.  Sfc* 
exhales!  an  impression  of  wiry  strength  on  a  founds- 
tion  of  undernourishment,  and  her  impersonal  man¬ 
ner  was  the  expression  of  ample  ability  to  take  on 
of  herself.  "1  could  write  home  for  the  money-' 
he  suggested.  A  laugh  of  derisive  amusement  lifted 
its  golden  notes  in  the  room,  “The  last  guy  did  that 
died  of  old  age  before  he  got  an  answer,”  she  mockfd 
What  ehHnee  to  erect  u  noble  pretension  in  lb 
presence  of  such  shrewd  penetration? 

“I  don’t  care  about  myself.”  he  confessed  slowly. 
”1  know.  I  know.”  broke  in  the  girl  sarcastically. 
“I  heard  all  that  stuff  before.  You  got  a  sick  wife 
an’  ten  kids  an'  you  can't  raise  no  money  on  yoO 
summer  home  at  the  seashore." 

The  King  looked  at  her  frankly.  ‘‘I  haven’t 
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-Didn’t  they  feed  you?”  asked  Mr.  Plank’s  star 
guest. 

The  Kiri’s  urcwic  laugh  Sllcd  the  room.  “Feed 
me!  Well,  you  paid  fer  your  chuck  an’  you  know 
what  you  got!  Divide  that  by  two  an'  take  away 
half  an’  what’s  left  I  got.” 

•God  help  you!" 

“He  did!"  admitted  the  maid,  her  face  lighting  up. 

"I  got  promoted.  The  chambermaid  that  worked  here 
used  to  like  her  hops,  an’  one  day  she  got  fuller'n 
usual,  an’  when  she  come  to  she  found  out  she  was 
married  to  the  expressman.  I  got  her  job." 

The  King  bowed  his  congratulations.  “It’s  better 
than  the  kitchen  anyway,  isn't  it*“  he  said. 

••charlotte  Russw  Gillette,  llulf  of  me  is  cake  on’ 

THE  chambermaid  shrugged  her  shoulders.  the  rest  is  razor.”  she  chuckled.  “Send  it  to  the 

"Nothin’  is  ever  what  it’s  cracked  up  to  be— just.  grneral  delivery.  1  get  all  my  mail  thut  way.” 

One  way  it’s  a  better  job:  they  ain’t  no  greasy  dishes  "1  won’t  forget  it— nor  you.” 

to  wash.  But  ye’re  always  got  a  battle  wit’  some  The  girl  snorted.  "You’ll  forget  about  me  all  right 

fresh  travelin’  guy  that  tries  to  make  a  hit  wit’  when  you  get  bock  to  that  troupe  an’  the  blonde  you 

every  lady  he  sees.  I’ve  licked  more  killers  wit*  my  made  love  to  in  the  show.  Two  good  fellows  at  night 

mop  rag  than  all  the  white  hopes  in  the  business.  1  never  made  one  in  the  mornin’.” 
wishl  I  had  a  dollar  for  every  one  of  ’em  I  busted  in  This  time  it  was  Mark’s  boyish  laugh  that  warmed 
the  jaw!”  She  smiled  grimly  at  the  thought.  “Maybe  the  room.  "That’s  only  make-believe  love.  Why. 

you  don’t  think  I  kin  do  it.”  she  suggested,  catching  that’s  the  manager’s  wife.  She’s  just  filling  in  till 

the  amused  look  on  the  Merrymaker’s  face.  we  get  another  soubrette.  She  isn’t  a  dramatic 

“I  know  you  can.”  he  agreed.  He  held  out  the  little  woman  at  all.  Her  regular  act  is  (he  Girl  with  the 

tobacco  bag  with  it*  clinking  treasure.  “I  can’t  take  Iron  Jaw  in  vaudeville." 
this.  Thanks!” 

The  girl  backed  away  from  him  quickly.  “Yes.  you  /CHARLOTTE  grinned  "She  got  lot*  of  practice 
kin  too.  I  wouldn’t  see  no  alley  cat  go  through  what  eatin’  here  all  right.  Well,  she  ought  to  go  back 
I  been,  an’  if  them  nickels  an’  dimes  an’  that  quar-  to  her  line.  She  can’t  do  nothin’.  I  kin  sing  better 

ter  will  help  any  kid  get  away  from  anyfkm.e.  it's  than  she  kin.”  She  watched  the  fleeting  smile  on 

her*  wit*  a  smile.”  the  Merrymaker’,  face.  "Oh.  a  course."  she  nodded 

"But  you’ve  worked  so  hard  for  it."  protested  the  knowingly.  "Listen.  Egg.  all  the  canaries  ain’t 
King.  caged  yet.  ye  know.  I  couldn’t  be  as  rotten  as  that 

"What  are  you  talkin’  about!  Work  never  killed  blonde  if  I  wanted  to.”  She  threw  hack  her  head, 

no  one,  Egr.  It  ain’t  the  work  that  hurts  nor  the  and  clear  and  sweet  as  a  thrush's  eall  the  melody  of 

hand-me-downs  nor  the  wallops  ye  get  It’s  the  an  old-fashioned  song  swelled  forth.  A  singing 

hunger!  Oh.  not  the  growlin’ dog  inside  you.”  She  master  would  have  listened  and  perhaps  culled  the 

looked  at  him  with  a  flicker  of  amusement  in  her  voice  "plrasing.  hut  no  commercial  value,”  but 
eye.  “You  kin  train  that  so's  it’ll  lay  down  an’ leave  Mack’s  dread  apprenticeship  in  the  theatre  made 

you  he.  now  an’  then.  It’s  the  other  kind."  She  him  recognize  at  once  that  this  girl  had  the  greatest 

pounded  her  clenched  lists  against  her  flat  breast  of  all  gift*  for  a  variety  success;  she  rnuld  "pul  u 

“It’s  what's  in  here  that  ss|uevzrs  ye  and  rubs  ye  song  over."  She  sang  uliout  a  sunny  river  flowing 

till  yer  all  raw  inside.”  gently  between  green  banks,  and  he  could  shut  his 

“1  know  all  about  It"  eye*  and  see  it. 

"You  think  you  do.  but  you  don’t."  continued  the  "Gee.  that's  great, ’’  he  nppluudcd  when  she  fin- 
girl.  “No  man  doe*.  It’s  knowin'  yer  alone,  an’  ished.  Withouf  wailing.  Charlotte  turned  her  buck 

that  yr  always  will  be  alone;  that  no  one  give*  a  on  him  and  In  an  instant  she  had  transformed  the 

shabby  bedroom 
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wit’  me  on  the  back  of  his  motorcycle  an’  maybe  take 
me  off  to  Topeka  to  live." 

“Maybe  he  will."  encouraged  Mack. 

”1  cried  fer  a  week  after  the  chamla-rmaid  got 
hitched."  she  said.  "Then  one  mornin’  1  got  a  flash 
at  me  face  in  the  mirror  an’  I  knew  it  was  all  off: 
I’d  been  kiddin'  mosclf  right  along.  A  blind  man 
could  see  what  a  lemon  I  am.  ft  was  a  terrible  wal¬ 
lop.  but  it  kep’  me  from  goin'  nuts.  I  guess  Now 
do  you  see  why  I  give  you  the  bank  roll?” 

“Not  give,”  corrected  the  Merrymaker  with  u  little 
break  in  his  voice.  "1*11  borrow  it  nnd  when  I  get 
my  salary  I'll  return  it  to  you.  sure.  What’s  your 


any  wife  nor  any  summer  home  nor  any  ten  kid*. 
All  I’ve  got  is  my  dead  sister’s  little  girl,  and  I’m 
all  she's  got.  She’s  being  raised  by  a  family  in 
Dakota  and  I  have  to  send  them  three  dollars  a 
week  to  take  care  of  her.  They’re  farmers.  If 
the  money  don’t  get  there—’’  He  finished  the  sen- 
tence  with  a  shrug. 

"How  much  monev  do  you  get  a  week — when  you 
get  it?" 

"Fifteen  dollar*  and  cakes!  The  first  two  weeks, 
the  week  before  Christmas,  and  Holy  Week  are 
always  half  salary,  but  it’s  been  half  salary  almost 
all  seuson  with  this  troupe  I  haven’t  had  a  cent  the 
lust  two  weeks.  They  won’t  know  what’s  wrong,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  always  been  on  time  before." 

"Maybe  •hey’ll  treat  her  all  right."  offered  the  maid. 
“Maybe  ■o."  agreed  Mack  half-heartedly.  "I’d  feel 
better  if  I  hadn't  played  one-night  stand*  through 
that  section  with  ‘Yon  Yonson.’  The  rat*  there  run 
around  with  teurs  in  their  eyes." 

"Too  bad  you  ain't  a  hypnotizrr  like  the  Great 
Jnsbo.  You  might  put  Mr.  l’lank  into  a  trunce  an* 
make  him  give  up!" 

"Mr.  Plunk?" 

"The  landlord,"  explained  the  girl,  punching  the 
pillows  savagely.  "That’s  his  name — an’  they  called 
him  right.  I  guess  it  wouldn’t  do  no  good,  though. 
You  can’t  hypnotize  no  iceberg  with  a  snowball  fer 
a  heart." 

She  smoothed  the  bedspread  and  erased  the  last 
wrinkle.  She  picked  up  her  broom  and  puil  and 
started  for  the  door.  The  magician  sat  staring  sadly 
at  the  floor.  "It  wouldn't  he  *o  bad.”  he  said  quietly, 
"only  the  kid’s  a  cripple." 

The  broom  dropped  sharply  from  the  chamber¬ 
maid’s  hand.  "A  cripple — an’  a  girl!”  she  whispered 
softly.  The  sadness  ubout  her  mouth  deepened.  The 
Merrymaker’s  head  was  hurled  in  hi*  hand*.  "Are 
you  lyin’?"  she  asked  brusquely. 

"I  wish  to  God  I  was!”  answered  Mack.  "I  wish 
I  was  lying.” 

The  girl's  eyes  bored  into  his  back  as  if  seeking  to 
And  the  truth.  Then,  as  if  satisfied,  she  reached 
Into  the  boaom  of  her  waist  and  drew  out  something. 
"How  much  Is  yer  bill?" 

"Four-slxty-flvo!  Three-fifty  for  the  hridul  suite 
and  fifteen  cents  for  three  packs  of  imported 
cigarettes.” 

"Here!”  She  dropped  u  tobacco  bag  filled  with 
coins  on  the  table.  "There’s  flve-elghteen.  That’ll 
square  you  with 

Mr,  Plank.  You  .  «« 

can  walk  to  Wol- 
C'tl  by  show  lime. 

It's  only  twelve  fj  .If  1*  idBS 
miles.  You  kin 
choke  six  dollar* 

..urn  that  manager 
fer  the  kid.” 

Mnck  picked  up  K?  t  I  |  \  1 

I  lie  little  bap  won- 
it.ringly.  “What’- 

in  It?”  I  J  ■*  '  .  ! 

'•Chicken  feed!  'rffl 
lt'»  eight  years’ 

The  King's  J1  * 

•  v  *  ►  •  •  ftfe  yffi  -  • 

I  m  il  "  IV hut  me 

V..I  gl.llg  n  i., 

me  for?  I'm  only 
a  stranded  actor  in 

n  bum  show.”  he  IK  ’  iV 

snld  bitterly.  "You  Wk  w  \  V  ' 

don't  know  me." 

claimed  the  girl,  \V  ft  _A. 

”1  ain't  givin'  it  V  |r 

to  you.  I'm  givin’  V  sMMl  1 

to  that  • 

Dakota  lhat’s  nt 

the  merry  of  pro-  .  V  ^0  ■■ 

plv  bein'  paid  to  t.VW 

take  rare  of  her  ”  I 
Sin-  looked  up  into 
hi-  rare.  ••  Was  you 

«  'er  hi,  nrnhnii?"  I A 


begged  the  magician 


'hows  make'  the  actors  play  horns  in  tK 
band  alone  wit’  actin'!" 

"Double  in  brass!  I  know." 

“Well,  he  thought  ‘t would  be  a  good  id* 
in  the  hotel  business  too,  so  he  made  ever, 
one  around  the  hotel  be  two  or  three  oth- 
things  heside  the  job  they  was  hired  Ur 
Poor  Oswald  is  porter  on  Tuesdays  nr. 
Thursdays,  head  bell  boy  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturdays,  and  night  clerk  Monday, 
Fridays,  and  Sundays,  because  they  ain 
no  roomin'  done  then  This  i»  his  l« 
boy  day." 

“How  deaf  is  he?  I'm  suspicious  of  any 
>nc  as  versatile  as  be  is.”  said  the  Kill) 

"Oh.  he  just  gets  a  word  now  on'  then, 
Charlotte  assured  him. 

"All  right.  I'll  try  him.  Now,  you  stai 
on  this  side  of  me  and  St.  Jacob's  Oil  then 
get'  on  the  other.  This  is  the  illusion  I 
close  the  act  with.  It's  a  burlesque  oil  lee 
tation.  Now.  I’m  a  Hindoo  fukir  and  ” 

"You're  a  fukir,"  interrupted  Oiwil 
solemnly, 

“I  thought  you  said  this  caturnct  nl 
whi.krn.  was  deaf!"  demanded  Muck. 

"Sh!”  warned  Charlotte.  "He  just  salt 
ihut  to  let  you  know  he’s  payin’  attention 
He's  the  politest  man  you  ever  see." 


fnce  was  eager  with  earnestness  and  his 
voice  rang  with  conviction.  ”1  know  what 
I'm  talking  about.  I've  played  with  rotten 
shows  so  long,  if  I  don't  know  what's  good 
I’m  an  expert  on  what’s  bad.  I  know  this 
idea  of  mine  is  there.  1  got  it  all  worked 
out.  but  I  got  to  have  the  right  girl.  She’s 
got  to  be  funny  without  letting  the  audi¬ 
ence  know  she  thinks  she  is,  and  you’re 
one  in  a  million."  She  shook  her  head 
decidedly.  "Wait  a  minute.”  he  pursued. 

"Do  you  know  why  1  understood  all  about 
your  dreaming  up  in  the  attic?  Because 
I’ve  got  my  dreams  too.  I  dream  about 
playing  regular  theatres  away  from  the 
stinking  holes  I’ve  always  been  in,  where 
they  put  an  animal  act  one  week  to  dress 
in  a  room  and  a  human  being  the  next  in 
the  same  room.  I  dream  about  doing  a 
big-time  act,  not  the  junk  I’m  doing  now. 
and  I  can  do  a  real  uct!"  He  banged  the 
table  contldently.  "But  I  got  to  have  the 
right  girl  to  work  with.  It  means  every¬ 
thing  to  Emily  and  me.  I—’’  He  slopped 
and  his  shoulders  suggest  lifelosly  os  she 
stood  unresponsive. 

"What  kind  of  uii  act  ia  It?"  asked  Char¬ 
lotte  after  a  pause. 

"What’s  the  use  of  talking  about  It?  It 
isn't  going  to  come  off  ”  he  unswrrrd 
bitterly. 

“What  kind  of  an  act  is  it,  I  n»t  you’" 
repeated  the  girl. 

“I  cun't  describe  It.  hut  if  I  had  another 
person  I'd  show  you  You  cun’t  explain 
-ome  things." 

"Will  Oswald  do?"  she  inquired. 

"Who’s  Oswald?" 

"He's  the  head  bell  boy."  She  thought 
for  u  minute.  "If  you  think  I  kin  help 
you,  1  I'll  take  a  chance,”  she  agreed 
rapidly. 

"You  will?"  cried  Mack.  "Then  we  got  a 
route  booked  already.  Walt  a  minute  till 
you  see  what  it's  like.  Call  up  Oswald." 

"lie's  a  little  deef."  cautioned  Chariot ti 
inuy  have  lo  speuk  loud  to  make  him  understand. 
Oswald,”  -he  trilled  down  the  hallway,  ’’come  up 
to  the  bridal  soot." 

Mack  heard  the  sound  of  hurrying  feet,  and 
through  the  door  uppenrvti  a  ful  little  man  with  a 
long  white  beard  that  almost  hid  his  bright  blue  eyes 
and  his  two  red-npple  cheeks.  "The  Ml  boy'"  gasped 


THE  Merrymaker  looked  at  her  grimly 
”1  don’t  know  whether  you  two  are  josl 
mg  me  or  not.  As  I  said  before.  I'm  i, 
Hindoo  fakir  and  you’re  my  slave." 

"Oh.  we’re  married!”  cried  Charlotte 
clapping  her  hands. 

’’That’*  funny,  keep  it  in,"  exclaim") 
the  King.  "See,  Churlotto.  thnt’a  whsi 
I  meant  when  I  said  I  had  to  have  aoim 
one  that  could  be  funny  without  knowlftf 
it.  You  can  always  get  a  big  laugh  on  uni 
of  the  six  origmul  jokes-  -and  you  jmi 
sprung  live  of  them.  You're  supposed  t> 
asleep  on  a  couch,  hut  nil  the  time  you'" 
suspended  on  wires.  What  the  devil  is  tin 
matter  with  him!”  he  yelled,  jumping  nwuy  from  th* 
old  man  who  on  the  word  "wires"  begun  a  mm 
seaich  through  hi*  pockets. 

"Just  reminded  me!"  he  wheezed,  "W’hnt  did 
do  with  that?"  Suddenly  he  swept  mode  tin 
flowing  cascade  of  hair  from  hi*  ch»«l  and,  rvnchuu 
into  hi*  inside  pocket.  Ilshed  out  a  tclcgrum 

"I  thought  you  were  iCouliiNid  on  ,.«i|»r 


Ill*  drilrrllg  gnrr  I  hr  ifr-oM  trick  an  appearance  of  nmelly 


th*  Merrymaker.  "What  are  you  doing— stringing 
me?  That's  not  the  Mlboy!  That's  the  porter  in 
th*  barber  .hop  " 

“Don't  hurt  hi*  ferlin's."  whispered  Charlotte, 
leading  him  away  from  Oswald,  "lie's  awful  tender- 
hearted.  I'll  explain.  You  «»,  Mr  llank  g*t*  all 
tho  show  passe*  for  puttin'  bills  in  the  barber  shop 
window  an'  somehow  he  got  on  to  how  the  minstrel 


BONES:  KINGMAKER 


DATRICIA  HAMILTON, an  observant  D  Y 
k  young  I udy,  had  not  failed  to  notice  kJ  1 

that  every  day  at  a  certain  hour  Bone* 
disappeared  from  view.  It  was  not  for 
u  long  time  that  she  sought  un  explana¬ 
tion.  "Where  is  Bones?”  she  asked  one  morning  when 
the  absence  of  her  cavalier  was  unusually  protracted. 

"With  his  baby."  said  her  brother. 

"Hcuse  don't  be  comic,  dear.  Where  is  Bones?  I 
thought  I  *»uw  him  with  the  .hip's  doctor." 

The  mail  had  come  in  that  morning  and  the  captain 
iiiiiI  surgeon  of  the  8.  S.  llama  Qurrm  had  teen  their 
guests  at  breakfast. 

Hamilton  looked  up  from  hi.  book  and  removed 
his  pipe.  “Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Bones  ha* 
kept  his  guilty  secret  all  this  ?im*?"  he  asked  in¬ 
credulously. 

She  ..at  down  by  his  side.  "Please  tell  me  the 
joke.  This  isn't  the  first  time  you  have  ragged 
Bon.-*  ahout  'the  baby.'  Even  M  r.  Sanders  has  done  it.” 

She  looked  ucrows  at  the  commissioner  with  a 
reproving  shake  of  her  pretty  head. 

"Have  /  rugged  Bones?”  asked  Sanders  in  surprise. 
“I  never  thought  I  wus  capable  of  ragging  anybody." 

"The  truth  is.  Pat.”  said  her  brother,  "there  isn't 
any  rag  about  the  matter.  Bones  adopted  a  picanin’.” 

"A  child?” 

"A  baby  ahout  a  month  old.  Its  mother  died,  and 
some  old  bird  of  u  witch  doctor  was  ’chopping'  it 
when  Rones  appeared  on  the  scene  ” 

Put  gave  a  little  gurgle  of  delight  and  clapped  her 
hands.  "Oh.  please  tell  me  everything  about  it!” 

It  was  Sanders  who  told  her  of  Henry  Hamilton 
Bones,  his  dire  peril  and  his  rescue;  it  was  Hamilton 
who  embellished  the  story  of  how  Bones  had  given 
his  adopted  son  his  first  bath. 

"Just  popped  him  into  a  tub  and  stirred  him  round 
with  a  mop.” 

Soon  after  this  Bonos  came  blithrly  up  from  the 
bench  and  ncros*  the  parade  ground,  hi*  large  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  his  cane  a  whirl. 

Hamilton  watched  him  from  the  veranda  of  the 
residency  and  called  over  his  shoulder  to  Patricia. 

It  had  Mn  an  anxinu*  morning  for  Bone-,  and 


C  r  come  in  accordance  with  hi*  promise  < 
X-  perform  the  operation.) 

,  .  .  "Pit*!''  said  Bone*,  and  his  void 

trembled.  "Fit*  is  a  cad!" 

Hamilton  grinned. 

"He  said  that  babies  didn’t  feed  pain,  and  thru 
was  Henry  howling  his  young  head  off.  It  win 
horrible!" 

Bone,  wiped  his  streaming  brow  with  u  large  nn<! 
violent  bandanna  and  looked  round  cautiously. 

"Not  n  word.  Ilam—  to  Her!"  he  said  in  a  loin 
whisper. 

"Sorry.”  said  Hamilton,  picking  up  his  pipe.  "Ilci 
knows.” 

"flood  gad'"  said  Bone*  hi  despair,  and  turned  I 
meet  the  girl. 

"Oh,  Bones."  she  suid  reproachfully,  "you  never 
told  me!" 

Bones  shrugged  his  shoulders,  opened  his  mouth 
dropped  his  pipe,  blinked,  spread  out  hi*  hand*  i-i 
deprecation,  and  picked  up  his  pipe. 

From  which  it  may  be  gathered  thtit  he  mi 
agitated. 

’’Dear  old  Miss  Hamilton,”  he  said  tremulously, 
”1  should  I-e  a  horrid  bounder  if  I  denied  Henry 
Hamilton  Bones,  poor  little  chap.  If  I  never  men 
tioned  him,  dear  old  sister,  it  is  because — ah.  wftt 
you  will  never  understand." 

He  hunched  his  shoulders  dejectedly. 

"Don’t  be  an  ass,  Bones.  Why  the  dickens  are  yoi 
making  a  mystery  of  the  thing?”  asked  Humiltuf 
"I’ll  certify  you're  u  jolly  good  father  to  the  brut’ 

"Not  brat,  dear  old  sir."  begged  Bones;  “Henry 
a  human  being  with  a  human  heart.  That  boy”  (hr 
wagged  his  finger  solemnly)  “knows  me  the  iminsui 
I  go  into  the  hut  To  see  him  sit  up  an’  say  ’L>») 
dear  old  sister  Hamilton,”  he  went  on  incoherently; 
"to  see  him  open  his  mouth  with  a  smile — one  tool! 
through  an’  one  you  can  feel  with  your  little  finger- 
why,  it's — it’s  wonderful,  jolly  old  Miss  Handlin' 
Damn  it.  it's  wonderful!" 

“Bom  s!”  cried  the  shocked  girl. 

“I  ci.n’t  help  it,  madam,”  said  Bone*  miserably 
"Fit*  cut  his  poor  little,  fat  little  arm.  Oh,  Fit*  •• 


Outside  in  the  roadstead  the  intermediate  Elder- 
Dempster  boat  wa*  wait'ng  the  return  of  the  doctor: 
Bone*  had  been  to  see  him  off.  An  important  day 
indeed,  for  Henry  Hai  lilton  Bones  had  been  vac¬ 
cinated. 

“I  think  it  took.”  &aiJ  Bone*  gravely,  answering 
the  other’*  question.  "I  must  say  Henry  behaved 
like  a  gentleman." 

"What  d.d  Fit*  say?"  <  Fitzgerald,  the  doctor,  had 
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pencnc*.  said  triumphantly.  Not  a  single 

tip  from  anybody." 

“I  think  you  are  really  marvelous.  Bones,"  said  the 
girl  and  meant  it. 

Henry  Hamilton  Bones  sat  bolt  upright  in  a 
wooden  cot.  A  fat-faced  atom  of  brown  humanity, 
bald-headed  and  big-eyed,  hr  sucked  his  thumb  and 
stared  at  the  visitor  and  from  the  visitor  to  Bones. 

Bones  he  regarded  with  an  intelligent  interest 
which  dissolved  into  a  fat  chuckle  of  sheer  delight. 

-Isn’t  it— isn’t  it  simply  extraordinary?"  demanded 
Bones  ecstatically,  "in  all  your  long  an'  painful  ex¬ 
perience.  dear  old  friend  an'  coworker,  have  you  ever 
seen  anything  like  that?  1  don’t  believe  there's  ever 
been  anything  like  it.  When  you  remember  that 
babies  don't  open  their  eyes  until  three  weeks  after 
they’re  born—" 

“Da!"  said  Henry  Hamilton  Bones. 

"Da  yourself.  Henry!"  squawked  his  foster  father. 

"Do  da!"  said  Henry. 

The  smile  vanished  from  Bones’s  face  and  he  bit 
his  lip  thoughtfully. 

“Do  da!"  he  repeated,  "let  me  s««  what  is  do  da'?" 

"Do  da!"  roared  Henry. 

Bones  shook  hU  head.  "Dear  old  Miss  Hamilton." 
he  said  gently.  "I  don’t  know  whether  Henry  wants  a 
drink  or  whether  he  has  a  pain  in  bis  stomach,  but  I 
think  that  we  had  better  leave  him  in  more  ex¬ 
perienced  hands." 

He  nodded  fiercely  to  the  native  woman  nurse  and 
made  his  exit.  Outs.de  they  heard  Henry's  lusty 
yell,  and  Bones  put  his  hand  to  his  ear  and  listened 
with  a  strained  expression  on  his  face. 


8 


n  low  cad!  Cut  it,  my  dear  old  Pntrieia.  mercilessly 
—  yes  mercilessly,  brutally,  an’  the  precious  little 
blighter  didn’t  so  much  as  call  for  the  police.  Good 
ku.I,  it  was  terrible.” 

1 1  is  eyes  were  moist,  and  he  blew  his  nose  with 
great  vigor. 

“I'm  sure  it  was  uwful.”  she  soothed  him.  "May 
I  come  and  see  him?" 

RONES  raised  a  warning  hand  and  though  the 
habitat  of  the  wonderful  child  could  not  have  been 
Ii-.nr  than  half  a  mile  away  lowered  his  voice. 

" He’s  asleep— fitfully,  hut  asleep.  I’ve  told  them  to 
call  me  if  he  has  a  turn  for  the  worse,  an'  I’m  goin' 
down  with  u  gramophone  after  dinner  in  case  the  old 
fellow  wants  buckin'  up.  But  now  he’s  asleep — 
thankin'  you  for  your  greut  kindness  an'  sympathy, 
dear  old  miss,  in  the  moment  of  singular  trial." 

lie  took  her  hand  in  his  and  shook  it  heartily, 
tried  to  say  something  and  swallowed  hard.  then, 
turning,  walked  from  the  veranda  in  the  direction  of 
hia  hut. 

The  girl  was  smiling,  hut  there  were  tears  in  her 
••yes.  "What  a  boy!"  she  said,  half  to  herself. 

Sunders  nodded.  "Rones  is  very  nice,”  he  said, 
and  she  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"That  ia  almost  elo- 
1 .  quent,"  she  uid  quietly. 

"I  thought  it  waa 
rather  bald."  he  re¬ 
plied  :  "you  see,  few 
people  really  under¬ 
stand  Bones.  I  thought 
the  first  time  1  saw  him 
that  he  was  a  fool.  I 
was  wrong.  Then  I 
thought  he  was  effemi¬ 
nate.  I  was  wrong 
uguin,  for  he  played 
the  man  whenever  he 
was  called  upon  to  do 
wi.  Bones  is  one  of  those  rare  creatures,  a  man  with 
ull  the  moral  equipment  of  a  good  woman." 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  and  for  a  moment 
they  held.  Then  hers  dropped  quickly  and  she  flushed 
ever  so  slightly.  "I  think  you  have  defined  the  per¬ 
fect  man)”  she  said,  turning  the  leaves  of  her  book. 

The  next  morning  she  was  admitted  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  with  that  paragon  of  paragons.  Henry  Hamil¬ 
ton  Bones. 

He  lived  in  the  largest  of  the  Housaa  huts  at  the 
far  end  of  the  lines  and  had  for  attendants  two  na¬ 
tive  women,  for  whom  Rones  had  framed  the  moet 
stringent  and  regimental  of  orders. 

The  girl  paused  in  the  porch  of  the  hut  to  read  the 
typewritten  regulations  which  were  fastened  by  draw¬ 
ing  pins  to  n  green  liaise  board. 

They  were  bilingual,  being  In 
English  and  ineuast  Arabic  (in 
which  dialect  Hones  was  some 
thing  of  a  master).  The  girl 
wondered  why  they  should  be  in 
English. 

"Absolutely  necessary,  dear 
old  lady  friend,"  explained  Bones 
firmly;  “you’ve  no  idea  what  a 
lot  of  anxiety  I  have  had.  Your 
dear  old  brother  (God  bless 
him!)  is  a  lopping  old  sport, 
hut  with  children  you  can’t  be 
too  careful,  and  Ham  Is  aw¬ 
fully  thoughtless.  There.  I’ve 
-aid  It!" 

The  English  part  of  the 
regulations  was  brief,  and  she 
read  it  through: 

HENRY  HAMILTON  HONES 
{Cart  of) 

(1)  Visitors  arc  requested  to 
make  ns  tittle  noise  us  possible. 

How  would  gon  like  to  be 
wakened  from  ref  re  thing  strep! 
lie  unselfish  and  put  yourself  in 
hit  place. 

<2)  It  is  absolutely  forbidden 
to  feed  the  child  except  with 
articles,  a  lisf  of  which  may  be 
obtained  on  application.  Nuts 
and  chocolate*  are  strictly  for¬ 
bidden. 

(3)  The  undersigned  will  not 
be  responsible  for  articles 
broken  by  the  child,  such  as 
watches.  If  watches  arc  used  to 
amuse  child,  they  should  be  held 
by  child's  car,  when  an  in'or- 
ested  erprtssion  will  be  observed 
on  child’s  face.  On  no  account 
should  child  be  allowed  ‘know¬ 
ing  no  better )  to  bite  wateh 
owing  to  danger  from  glass  or  minute  hand.  etc. 

(4)  In  lifting  child  grasp  abort  waist  under  arms 
and  raise  slowly,  taking  rare  that  head  does  nof  fall 
back.  Bring  child  close  to  holder’s  body,  passing  left 
arm  under  child  and  right  arm  over.  Child  should 


not  be  euros  rayed  lo  sit  up  i  though  quite  able  to. 
being  eery  • forward  for  right  months /  owing  to 
strain  om  bock.  On  no  account  should  child  be 
thrown  up  in  the  air  and  caught. 

(S)  Any  further  information  can  be  obtained  at 
Hut  7.  Atecsrrs  TlBBCTTS.  Lieutenant. 


saying,  “and  I  know  that  IWambo  is  not  to  blame,  In- 
cause  he  has  always  given  u  very  wide  berth  to  the 
Kulumbini  people,  though  they  live  on  his  border." 

She  heard  him  speak  in  a  strange  longue  to  some 
unknown  fourth  and  guessed  that  u  spy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  come  in 
z'  \  during  the  night. 

"We'll  get  away  us 
quickly  as  we  cun, 
Hones."  Sunders  s  u  i  d  . 
"We  can  take  our  chance 
with  the  lower  river  in 
the  dark;  it  will  be  day¬ 
light  before  we  reach  the 
bad  shoals.  You  need  not 
come.  Hamilton. ’’ 

"Do  you  think  Hones 
will  he  able  to  do  nil  you 
want?"  Hamilton's  tone 
was  dubious. 

"Pull  yourself  together, 
dear  old  officer,”  said  Bones,  raising  hi*  voice  to  an 
insubordinate  pitch. 

She  heard  the  men  move  from  the  veranda  und 
fell  asleep  again,  wondering  who  was  (iulahulu  und 
what  mischief  hr  hud  been  brewing. 


QN  a  little  tributary  strear 


PRESENTLY  the  tension  pawed.  "It  was  a  dnnk." 
i  said  Bone*;  “excuse  me  while  1  make  a  note."  He 
pulled  out  his  pocketbook  and  wrote: 

-  ’Do  da'  mean,  child  wants  drink'." 

He  walked  back  to  the  residency  with  her.  giving 
her  a  remarkable  insight  into  Henry's  vocabulary. 
It  appeared  that  babies  have  a  language  of  their  own 
which  Bone*  boasted  that  he  had  almost  mastered. 

She  lay  awake  for  a  very  long  time  that  night, 
thinking  of  Bones,  his  simplicity  and  his  lovablenesa. 
She  thought,  too.  of  Sanders,  grave,  aloof,  and  a  little 

«...  ,  c,  Bunn 

outside  the  win* low.  She  felt  sure  that  something 


Hr  released  the  Ire  nz  led  grip  ol  his  lieutenant  and  fared  the  wondering  pc  la  in 


which  is  hidden  by  the 
island  of  bats,  was  the  villuge  of  Kulumbini. 
High  elrphant  grass  hid  the  poor  huts  even  from 
those  who  navigate  a  cautious  way  ulong  the  center 
of  the  narrow  stream.  On  the  shelving  beach  one 
battered  old  canoe  of  Iron  wood,  with  its  sides  broken 
and  rusted,  the  indolence  of  its  proprietor  made  plum 
by  the  badly  spliced  panels,  was  all  that  told  the 
•tranger  that  the  habitation*  of  man  were  nigh. 

Kulumbini  was  a  term  of  reproach  along  the  great 
river  and  among  the  people  of  the  Akaauva,  the 
Isisi,  and  the  N'gombi,  no  less  than  among  that  more 
tolerant  of  tribe*,  the  Ochori.  They  were  savage 
people,  immensely  brave,  terrible  in  buttle,  but  more 
terrible  after. 

Kulumbini,  the  village  and  city  of  the  tribe,  was 
no  more  than  un  outlier  of  u  fairly  important  tribe, 
which  occdpird  forest  land  stretching  back  to  the 
Ochori  boundary.  Their  territory  knew  no  frontier 
save  the  frontier*  of  cupric*  and  desire.  They  hud 
neither  nationality  nor  national  ambition,  and  would 
sell  their  apenrt  for  u  bunch  of  fish,  as  the  saying 
goes.  Their  one  consuming  passion  und  one  great 
wish  was  that  they  should  not  lie  overlooked;  and 
so  long  as  the  tribes  respected  this  eccentricity  the 
Kulumbini  distressed  no  mun. 

How  this  desire  for  Isolation  arose  none  know.  It 
is  certain  that  once  upon  a  lime  they  possessed  a 
king  who  so  shared  their  view*  that  he  never  dime 
among  them,  but  lived  in  u 
forest  place  which  is  called  to 
this  day,  S'furi-S'foosll  (The 
trees— or  glade— of  the  distant 
king.)  They  hud  demurred  at 
Government  inspection,  a  n  il 
Sander*,  coming  up  the  little 
river  on  the  first  of  his  visits, 
was  greeted  by  a  shower  of  ar¬ 
rows  and  his  landing  opposed  by 
locked  shields. 

There  are  many  way*  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  opposition,  not  I  h  e 
least  important  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  two  big  brass-bar 
reled  gun*  which  have  their 
abiding  place  at  each  end  of  the 
Zaire's  bridge.  Then-  is  also  n 
method  known  as  peaceful 
suasion.  Sanders  hnd  com¬ 
promised  by  going  ashore  for  a 
peace  palaver,  with  a  revolver 
in  each  hand. 

He  had  a  whole  fund  of 
Homongu  stories,  most  of  which 
arc  unfit  for  printing,  hut  which 
nevertheless  find  favor  among 
the  primitive  humorists  of  the 
Great  River.  By  parable  and 
story,  by  nonsense  tale  and 
romance,  by  drawing  upon  his 
imagination  to  supply  himself 
with  facts,  by  invoking  ju-jus. 
ghosts,  devils,  and  a  1 1  the 
armory  of  native  superstition, 
he  had.  in  those  conferences, 
prevailed  upon  the  people  of 
Kulumbini  not  only  Ui  give  him 
a  peaceful  entrance  to  their 
country,  but,  wonder  of  wonders, 
to  contribute,  when  the  moon 
and  the  tide  were  in  certain 
relative  positions  —  which  in 
English  means  once  every  six 
months— a  certain  tithe  or  lax. 
which  might  consist  of  rubber,  ivory,  fish,  or  manioc, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 

More  than  this,  he  stamped  n  solemn  treaty  (he 
wrote  it  in  pencil  in  a  tattered  laundry  book  which 
into  the  chief* s  {Continued  on  /-n/c  -W) 


The  Victor* 

T  is  said  that  the  brotherhoods  of  railway  employees  are  grateful 
to  the  Administration  for  its  surrender  to  their  demands.  They 
have  no  more  reason  for  this  feeling  than  a  litigant  has  for  grati¬ 
tude  toward  a  judge  who  gives  a  decision  in  his  favor  because  the 
judge  is  afraid  of  him.  They  ought  rather  to  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  on  the  intelligence  that  led  them  to  select  leaders  of  such 
boldness,  diligence,  and  ingenuity  ns  the  four  men  who  sat  in  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  last  week  in  August,  and  by  a  threat  of  a  general 
strike  forced  the  Administration  to  put  through  Congress  in  three 
days  a  piece  of  legislation  of  the  most  serious  importance  and  the 
most  far-reaching  possibilities. 

In  the  memory  of  man  there  never  had  been  a  lazier  Congress.  It 
had  been  in  session  for  nine  months  and  had  shown  no  sign  of 
haste  in  dealing  with  any  of  the  hundreds  of  measures  that  came 
before  it.  It  took  eight  months  to  pass  the  navy  bill.  The  most 
trivial  routine  business  which  usually  is  transacted  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  session  dragged  on  for  months.  But  when  this  bill, 
as  important  as  anything  that  has  come  before  Congress  in  a  gen¬ 
eration,  a  measure  whose  consequences  it  is  impossible  to  fore¬ 
tell.  was  sent  over  from  the  White  House,  it  was  rushed  through 
with  scarcely  as  much  consideration  ns  would  be  spent  on  a  pri¬ 
vate  pension  claim.  There  was  no  debate  worthy  of  the  name, 
no  study,  no  weighing  of  the  consequences,  no  investigation  of 
the  principle  supposed  to  be  involved.  The  determined  men  who 
pressed  the  case  for  the  unions  nimply  said  to  the  President: 
"We  give  you  three  days  to  compel  Congress  to  pass  this  bill.” 
The  President  said  to  Congress:  "You  must  puss  this  bill  before 
Monday.”  And  Congress  passed  it. 

Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  American 
legislation,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  political  negotiation  since  Bis¬ 
marck  imposed  his  terms  on  the  historian-statesman  Timers  after 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  It  is  true  that  it  wus  a  case  of  fore¬ 
sight  dealing  with  expediency,  of  intelligence  dealing  with  misun¬ 
derstanding,  of  courage  dealing  with  cowardice,  but  in  all  these 
respects  it  was  a  victory  for  character.  And  no  one  who  recognizes 
vigor  in  human  action  should  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  wide 
difference  between  the  labor  leaders  and  the  politician  they  con¬ 
fronted.  They  waited  for  their  hour,  they  wisely  chose  their  fight¬ 
ing  ground,  they  detected  with  quick  intelligence  the  weakness  of 
the  adversary,  they  delivered  their  ultimatum  of  "unconditional 
surrender,”  and  watch  in  hand  they  waited  for  the  white  flag 
to  come  out  And  it  came.  We  have  only  respect  for  the 
men  who  fought  so  shrewdly  for  the  cause  they  represent  and 
in  the  interest  of  their  own  group  of  about  half  a  million  workmen 
brought  the  Government  to  its  knees  and  upset  the  theory  of 
deliberative  legislation  upon  which  is  supposed  to  rest  the  well¬ 
being  of  100.000,000  people. 

It  was  a  great  achievement,  and  others  who  are  not  so  well 
represented  must  envy  the  railway  men.  The  only  thing  that 
diminishes  the  glory  of  the  victory  is  the  character  of  the  van¬ 
quished.  Yet  it  is  all  the  more  to  the  credit  of  the  labor  leaders 
if  the  gun  they  held  at  the  President’s  head  wasn't  loaded.  It 
is  pretty  certain  that  if  Mr.  Wilson  had  demanded  time  for  patient 
consideration  of  a  most  involved  question,  instead  of  begging  for 
a  few  hours’  grace,  they  would  have  found  a  means  of  postponing 
the  strike.  But  it  appears  they  measured  their  man.  It  is  interest- 
ing  to  guess  what  the  outcome  would  have  been  if  A.  B.  Garretson 
V  had  happened  to  be  President  of  the  United  States  during  such 
a  crisis  and  the  unions  had  been  represented  by  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  Vanqui*hed 

T  is  useless  to  discuss  the  so-called  merits  of  the  case  put  forward 
by  the  union  men.  They  got  what  they  demanded  and  a  good 
deal  more  than  they  expected  from  a  tribunal  empowered  to  decide 
and  they  got  it  in  a  perfectly  orderly  and  lawful  way,  so  why  try 
to  determine  whether  an  engine  driver  is  "overpaid"  or  “under¬ 
paid"  when  he  draws  $250  a  month  ?  It  is  also  a  waste  of  time  to 
discuss  the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day  as  a  demand  of  society. 
The  fact  is  that  the  men  will  work  just  as  many  hours  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1  on  as  they  have  worked  before,  only  they  will  be  paid  some¬ 
thing  like  25  per  cent  more.  But  this  added  cost  will  not  fall  on 
the  railways.  The  President  is  very  particular  on  that  point.  The 
railways  will  be  allowed  to  raise  their  rates.  And  in  the  end.  as  Mr. 


Wilson  candidly  admits,  the  consumer  will  pay  the  added  charge, 
estimated  to  be  about  $50,000,000  a  year.  But  the  important  point 
now  is  not  whether  the  unions  merited  an  advance  of  25  per  cent, 
or  whether  the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day  is  established,  or 
how  the  added  cost  to  the  railways  is  distributed.  A  greater  mat¬ 
ter  is  involved,  and  that  is  the  threatened  destruction  of  the 
deliberative  character  of  Congress.  Having  every  feeling  in  favor 
of  the  workingmen,  and  knowing  that  a  railway  strike  would 
have  been  a  national  calamity.  Collier's  still  maintains  that  if 
the  claims  of  the  unions  hud  been  unquestioned,  and  if  the  crisis 
had  been  a  hundred  times  as  acute,  Mr.  Wilson  never  should 
have  forced,  as  he  did  force.  Congress  to  abandon  its  duty  to  con¬ 
sider  carefully,  thoughtfully,  patiently,  and  in  its  own  time  the  sub¬ 
jects  brought  before  it.  If  one  organization  can  compel  Congress  to 
rush  in  panic  haste  to  pass  an  act  of  the  most  vital  character,  what 
is  to  prevent  other  organizations  from  doing  the  same  thing?  Is 
legislation  no  longer  to  be  based  on  reason,  but  on  cowardice?  The 
spectacle  on  which  an  amazed  public  looked  during  the  last  week  in 
August  wus  more  injurious  to  the  public  welfare  than  a  thousand 
strikes  could  have  been.  The  conditions  which  were  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  the  President  were  well  described  by  a 
senator  of  radical  inclination  when  he  said : 

Proceeding  a*  »r  do  now.  »r  proceed  without  information.  We  proceed 
without  any  fact*  whatever.  We  h»ve  no  information  which  cun  loud  u*  to 
one  conclusion  or  the  other.  We  know  nothin*  nbout  these  wage*  and  their 
relationship  with  other  wage*. 

WV  ure  not  permitted  to  know  the  fuel..  I  would  like  to  n.k  how  Icgt.latora 
cun  legislate  without  fact*  upon  which  to  form  nn  opinion  unlesu  we  assume 
Ihut  we  Wgi-latr  by  reason  of  the  dictution  of  another  power. 

If  »e  are  up  against  the  proportion  that  we  ure  yielding  to  the  dictation  and 
direction  of  a  body  of  men.  then  indeed  the  Congresa  of  the  United  State*  ha* 
met  the  crisis  of  iU  whole  hintory.  If.  indeed,  we  are  met  here  with  a  demand 
which  we  cannot  postpone,  which  we  mu»t  execute  without  Information  and, 
m««t  of  all.  which  we  propose  to  execute  without  information,  then  Indeed  the 
•pint  of  the  father*  haa  departed. 

We  are  legislating  in  boundle**  fear  and  without  the  fact*  before  u*. 

Dubious 

RESIDENT  WILSON,  in  his  forced  passage  of  tho  so-called 
Eight-Hour  Law.  based  his  action  upon  the  assertion  that  "the 
eight-hour  day  has  the  sanction  of  society.”  It  was  this  slogan, 
taken  up  by  the  papers  and  accepted  by  the  public  in  good  faith, 
that  was  really  responsible  for  whatever  backing  the  President  had 
from  independent  voters  and  thoughtful  public  opinion. 

Now  the  fact  is.  the  eight-hour  (lay  was  not  Involved  at  all.  What 
was  involved  was  a  change  in  wages.  The  testimony  on  this  point 
is  abundant.  Senator  0«ak  Undkkwood.  one  of  the  three  or  four 
ablest  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  who  voted  for  the  bill,  when  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  debate,  again  and  again  spoke  of  the  issue  as 
a  wage-fixing  one.  He  used  such  phrases  as  these  repeatedly: 

W*  arc  proceeding  by  law  to  fix  the  rate*  of  wage*  for  4(KI.I)l><>  men.  .  .  . 

Thi*  demand  for  an  incrra*c  of  wage  of  25  per  cent  may  be  right.  .  .  . 

And  yet  wc  are  going  to-day  to  vote  by  legislative  enactment  an  increase  of 
wagr  of  25  per  cent  of  the  present  wage.  .  .  . 

It  i*  merely  fixing  a  standard  of  wage,  and  there  i*  nothing  in  the  bill  to 
prevent  a  president  or  board  of  director-  from  lowering  the  wnge  nt  the  end 
of  nix  month*. 

When  challenged  by  some  one  who  had  accepted  the  President’s 
phrase  as  accurate.  Senator  I'ndekwood  was  direct  and  specific: 

Ju*t  lei  me  answer  the  senator  from  South  Dakota,  please.  If  the  sen¬ 
ator  would  go  and  consult  with  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  represent  the  em¬ 
ployee*.  and  who  have  been  contending  here  in  this  matter,  they  would  tell 
him  candidly,  as  they  told  me,  that  the  question  is  a  question  of  wage;  that 
they  are  not  contending  for  an  eight-hour  day,  that  a  man  shall  work  only 
eight  hours;  they  do  not  want  that. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  Senator 
Underwood,  nothing  could  bo  better  than  the  testimony  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Cummins,  for  Senator  Cummins  knows  the  railroad  problem 
involved  better  than  any  other  man  in  the  Senate.  He  said: 

A  single  illustration  will  show  that  the  senator  from  Alabama  is  right 
and  that  hi*  position  cannot  be  well  contradicted. 

At  another  point  Senator  CUMMINS  said  of  the  bill: 

It  doc*  not  establish  an  right-hour  day.  It  has  no  tendency  to  establish  an 
e.ght-hour  day.  Instead  of  having  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  its 
tendency  i*  to  lengthen  the  hours  of  labor. 

And  if  still  further  testimony  were  needed,  it  could  not  be 
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cited  from  a  better  source  than  Congressman  I.ENROOT  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  a  Republican  who  is  thoroughly  high-minded.  He  said: 

If  it  wore  an  eight-hour  law,  if  ii  meant  the  railroad  employees  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  would  quit  work  at  the  rnd  of  eight  hours  and  have 
sixteen  hours  of  rest  for  sleep  and  recreation,  I  could  stand  for  it  upon  its 
merits.  No  one  believes  for  n  moment  that  it  is  an  eight  hour  law,  but  that  it  i* 
n  means  of  increasing  the  compensation  of  the  railroad  employee*  of  this 
country,  which  perhaps  ought  to  be  increased. 

Finally,  the  language  of  the  bill  itself  is  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  the  language  used  by  President  Wilson  did  not  accu¬ 
rately  describe  the  action  which  he  proposed  to  take  and  did  take. 
If  it  were  a  bill  fixing  the  eight-hour  day,  the  phraseology  would 
have  been  something  to  the  e fleet  that  no  railroad  employee  should 
be  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  except  in  cases  of  neces¬ 
sity.  The  actual  language  of  the  bill  was: 

Thut  beginning  January  I,  11*17.  eight  hours  in  contracts  for  labor  be 
deemed  a  day's  work  and  the  measure  or  standard  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning 
the  compensation  for  service*  of  all  persons  who  are  now  or  may  hereafter,  etc 

Congress  was  not  unaware  of  this  distinction  between  what  the 
Administration  said  it  was  doing  and  the  thing  it  was  really  doing, 
Mr.  GlLLETT  of  Massachusetts  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  thi*  hill  ho*  one  merit  over  the  message  of  the  President. 
It  in  frank  and  explicit.  It  does  not  pretend  that  It  affect-  merely  the  hours 
of  labor,  but  states  that  it*  purpose  is  to  give  the  same  puy  for  eight  hour*  as 
i*  now  given  for  ten.  That  i».  it  increase*  pay  25  per  ernt.  The  message 
ostensibly  was  concerned  merely  ubout  the  question  of  hour*  arul  might  mis¬ 
lead  one  to  think  that  the  vital  question  was  hour*  of  labor  and  not  the  amount 
of  woge*.  .  .  .  What  i*  really  made  out  now  is  a  2 &  per  cent  increase  of  wages, 
and  however  the  President  might  endeavor  to  becloud  it.  that  has  been  the  well- 
understood  l»»ue  bet  wren  the  pnrtirs  from  the  first. 

We  do  not  like  to  see  it  possible  for  the  President’s  political  op- 
ponents  to  lie  able  to  use  such  words  as  “becloud"  and  "ostensible" 
in  controversy  with  him.  Rut  in  this  case  their  ground  seems  sure. 
It  is  clear  that  the  language  used  by  the  President  did  not  ac¬ 
curately  describe  the  action  which  the  Administration  proposed  to 
take  and  did  take.  And  the  troublesome  thing  about  it  is  that  the 
language  used  by  the  President  was  such  as  to  make  the  action  more 
acceptable  to  the  public  than  language  actually  describing  the  action 
would  have  been.  It  is  clear  that  the  President  is  in  a  bad  position. 

Families  That  Go  Wrong 

ONE  of  these  research  bureaus  has  been  making  a  study  of  the 
causes  of  such  moral  shipwreck  as  got  some  six  hundred  Phila¬ 
delphia  girls  into  correctional  institutions.  The  outcome  of  the 
investigation  is  described  by  the  unemotional  quarterly  publication 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association  in  two  sentences: 

The  principal  results  of  the  study  wen-  to  show  that  in  a  largr  majority 
of  case*  the  girls  came  from  families  in  which  the  relationship  between 
purvnl*  was  abnormal,  or  where  one  of  the  parents  was  away  from  home 
The  statistical  evidence  afforded  by  this  study  corroborates  the  evidence 
afforded  by  other  Investigations  of  a  similar  nature  in  this  country. 

The  scientific  fact  is  that  the  moral  qualities  which  we  find  desira¬ 
ble  in  individuals  are  very  largely  the  results  of  family  life.  The 
sanest  thing  that  can  be  done  for  an  orphan  is  to  plant  it  in  a 
family  and  let  it  grow  up.  hrlnni/in'i  somewhere.  Institutions  may 
bo  useful  as  shelters  or  jails,  but  the  conditions  of  life  therein  are 
not  likely  to  furnish  the  soil  in  which  true  character  is  nourished. 
And  so.  after  all  these  years,  the  sociologists  have  come  around 
to  the  position  of  the  sentimental  Victorians!  There  is  no  place 
like  home,  and  the  way  to  settle  social  problems  is  to  make  it  more 
so.  Charles  DICKENS  and  some  others  knew  that  without  the  sav¬ 
ing  aid  of  statistics — but  ours  is  a  generation  that  must  be  shown. 

Yes,  There’s  a  Lot  of  It! 

THE  New  York  "Times"  published  the  other  day  an  account 
of  an  interview  with  his  Excellency  John  Bonzano.  Titular 
Archbishop  of  Mitilene  and  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States. 
The  interviewer  finally  asked  the  apostolic  delegate  to  tell  something 
of  his  opinion  of  modern  American  literature  as  he  had  observed 
it  during  his  stay  of  four  years  in  this  country.  The  learned  father 
looked  carefully  down  Madison  Avenue  for  a  moment  and  then 
gave  his  verdict: 

Of  modern  American  literature,  I  would  say  that  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  plentiful. 

It  might  well  be  added  that  one  trouble  with  our  present-day 
writing  is  that  very  few  of  those  busied  therein  can  express  them¬ 
selves  with  the  clearness,  restraint,  and  force  of  that  sentence! 


The  Man  Who  Made  Money  Out  of  It 

LAST  month  one  Allan  Bradford,  a  negro  wife  murderer  from 
I  New  York  City,  was  executed  for  hLs  crime  in  Sing  Sing  prison. 
To  the  minister  who  baptized  him  Bradford  gave  this  message: 

Tdl  the  young  men  of  the  world  to  lot  whisky  alone. 

As  far  as  it  goes  our  law  had  been  fulfilled,  hut  what  of  those  who 
took  their  profit  from  making  and  selling  the  stuff  that  inflamed 
this  negro  to  commit  murder?  When  will  our  human  justice 
reach  them*  Is  it  not  plain  that  if  this  crime  had  involved 
peril  of  punishment  for  the  whisky  men,  both  Bradford  and 
his  victim  might  be  alive  to-day? 

Largesse  from  the  Tower 

RECENTLY  we  ventured  the  suggestion  that  the  joy  of  the 
swimmer  was  a  theme  peculiarly  appropriate  for  poetry.  We 
are  pleased  to  have  the  New  York  “Tribune."  our  admired  con¬ 
temporary,  offer  a  prize  for  such  a  poem.  This  is  the  offer : 

For  ihr  Ke*l  poem  couched  in  ihe  rhythm  of  the  nwimmer**  movement*  in, 
*ay.  Australian  crawl  or  irudpcon  meter— we  "hull  five  one  once**lzc‘U41  bath 
in*  suit,  ever  so  worn. 

These  words  appear  in  a  double-column  bearing  the  caption  "Tile 
Conning  Tower."  This  "colyum."  now  an  institution  in  newspaper- 
dom  and  elsewhere,  is  signed  F.  P.  A.,  the  initials  of  that  most 
redoubtable  of  paragraphers.  We  are  pleased  that  The  Tower 
shares  our  curiosity  in  this  matter;  but  w#  confess  to  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  its  offer  should  1*  so  niggard,  so  unfeeling.  Sic  sempn 
poet  it!  Thus  have  our  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Marquis  been  con¬ 
signed  to  poverty.  But  to  think  that  this  Arbiter  Elegant ittritm 
of  journalism,  this  popular  MAECENAS  of  undiscovered  and  often 
undiscoverable  poets,  should  offer  such  grudging  meed  as  a  swim¬ 
ming  suit,  and  that  shrunk  and  worn,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
too!  Nor  is  our  wonderment  lessened  by  the  fact  that  our  con¬ 
temporary  so  clearly  shows  his  aquatic  predilection  by  the  title 
with  which  he  heads  his  column.  That  his  taste  in  natatorial  verse 
is  unexceptionable  we  ran  testify  from  the  enthusiasm  he  shows 
for  Louis  UNTER  MEYERS  excellent  poem,  "Swimmers,"  in  the  July. 
1911*.  issue  of  the  "Yale  Review."  To  show,  however,  that  our 
faith  in  the  reliable  critic  of  The  Tower  is  no  whit  lessened,  we 
thank  him  for  the  ad  and  amend  his  offer  as  follows:  We  will 
agree  to  accept  the  poem  which  The  Tower  nominates  as  the  win¬ 
ner.  provide  for  it  an  appropriate  decoration,  pay  the  author  $50 
in  American  currency,  and  honor  him  with  an  introduction  by 
F.  P.  A.— if  F.  P.  A.  will  so  favor  us. 

Back  from  Sea  and  Sky 

VACATION  is  over.  Numberless  seashore  and  mountain  resorts 
have  surrendered  their  summer  populations;  camps  and  coun¬ 
try-  house's  have  given  the  city  back  its  own.  Routine  is  to  begin 
again.  And  now.  after  our  rest,  we  take  up  our  work  like  chil¬ 
dren  at  play.  If  we  have  been  in  quiet  contact  with  natural 
things  and  natural  people,  if  we  have  made  new'  and  better 
friends,  if  we  have  realized  in  nature  new  booties  of  harmony, 
if  we  have  felt  the  thrill  at  sen  and  mountain  and  star,  then  wo 
are  coming  back  to  the  shop  with  a  new  hold  on  living.  The  sea. 
perhaps,  has  called  us  outward.  The  sky  has  called  us  upward. 
Wordsworth.  Beethoven.  Millet — these  star-treading  souls  felt 
the  same  zest  of  spirit  at  times  and  caught  visions  of  new  beauties, 
and  through  them  insight  into  new  truths.  The  magic  of  word 
and  tone  and  rolor  swept  in  unembodied  beauty  through  them  and 
was  crystallized  into  lasting  symbols.  Their  souls  were  washed 
clean  with  Cod  and  they  let  them  flow,  purified,  into  the  eternal 
images  of  art.  The  qualities  that  we  love  in  the  Tinlem  Abliev 
poem,  with  its  quiet,  sublime  wonder,  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  with 
iL*  fluting  nightingales  and  dancing  peasants  and  lsM>ming  storms 
and  star-still  serenities,  in  the  fresh,  rustic  studies  of  the  clear-eyed 
Jean  Francois — these  qualities  must  have  been  the  results  of  vaca¬ 
tions.  And  so  we  come  back,  back  to  the  desk,  to  the  shop,  to  the 
work  of  head  and  spirit  and  hand,  to  breathe  our  rehabilitated 
spirits  into  the  flagging  common  life  of  every  day.  thrilling  with 
knowledge  that  even  a  prosaic  job  may  be  a  splendid  art.  Wo 
hope  anew*.  We  shall  strive  to  achieve  on  a  loftier  scale.  We 
have  come  back  from  the  sweep  of  the  sea  and  the  sky  believing 
that  even  ordinary  things  are  worth  while,  remembering  that  the 
first  attribute  which  God  Himself  displayed  was  a  capacity  to  work. 
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Making:  the  Lincoln  Cabin  a  National  Shrine 


The  dedication  attr 
of  whom  lire  seen  t 
■hot  above.  Then 
of  them  contained 
One  which  the 


time,  but  there  are  momenta  when 
he  can  look  a*  pugnacious  as  "Battling 
Bob”  Lb  Kollettc  or  Senator  Tillman 
He  is  a  speaker  of  great  force,  and  Is 
most  effective  when  driving  home  a 
serious  point.  The  snapshot  next  above 
is  a  good  glimpse  of  Mr.  Hughes  in  one 
of  his  characteristic  fighting  attitudes, 
and  in  the  photograph  at  the  left  he  is 
seen  wearing  his  off-rostrum  smile. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  are  wrong  in  calling  Hughes's 
western  tour  a  fizzle,  his  campaign  hu- 
becn  by  no  means  as  exciting  as  the 
crown-of-thom*  and  croas-of-gold  days 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Which  is 
very  easy  to  explain.  However  Im¬ 
portant  they  may  be,  the  issues  upon 
which  Mr.  Hughes  i»  trying  to  de¬ 
feat  President  Wilson  are  less  simple 
to  most  of  the  voters  than  thu 
issues  of  former  national  campaigns. 


The  Notification  E(n 
at  Shadow  Lawn  ll 


Senator  IHUe  Jam.,  ol  hrnio.k,  making  Ike  Democrat*  nollOeallon  apeech  al  Shad..*  I  awn.  long  llranrh.  N.  J.. 
Ike  Prr.idrnl’a  unarf  home.  Jamra  la  arrond  only  lo  I  Ik-  President  himself  aa  a  defender  of  111*  Admlnla. 
i  ration.  lie  la  a  ilani  i.i.llrrtually  a-  well  a*  phj.lrally.  and  la  oar  of  hi.  party’a  foremost  orator* 
Sealed  al  Ike  Presideai'a  rlftkl  la  l.o.erno*  I'leldrr  of  New  Jersey.  und  al  kl.  left  la  Vice  1‘realdenl  Mar-hall 


0  rynnrt  h  im*h—i  < 

TWO  GIANTS  OF  STATECRAFT.  Da.id  Lloyd-Oeorjc  (left*,  the  It riink  War  Miniver,  and  i  "slide  Kriand.  Premier  of  France  di-cu-lnr  military  problems  In 
These  men  ore  Ihe  foremost  c.tilian  eeniu«-*  of  Ike  war.  After  (ettinc  Kn<land  read,  for  real  irhllat.  Uoyd-Georje  look  the  late  Lord  kitchener  a  job  and  Is  r 
a  success  of  it.  Eriand  Is  Ihe  mosl  powerful  man  both  in  home  affairs  and  In  European  diplomacy.  He  is  *aid  to  hate  persuaded  Rumania  to  join  tno 


itical  Popularity 


THE  MEMORY  MYTH 


^Gfic  Sea  of'  Pol 


ONE  of  my  earliest  political  opponent*  wa*  a 
young  man  who,  like  my*elf,  wa*  making  hi*  firrt 
race.  Each  of  u*  wanted  to  gti  to  Conirre**,  Each  » a* 
makiriK  the  moat  itrenuou*  of  the  *everal  possible 
varieties  of  campaign*—  the  handshaking  canvas*. 

Thl*  la  one  of  tha  three  major  metho<l*.  The  other 
two  are  the  speech-making  and  the  letter-writing 
ciinvanaea.  The  moat  effective  of  the  three  la  hand- 
ahaklnft. 

The  oratorical  line  of  attack  ha*  a  traditional  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  young  candidate,  but  it  pre.uppo*e«  the 
presence  of  un  audience.  Now,  an  audience  for  an 
unknown  man  with  nothing  but  an  aspiration  to 
exhibit  .imply  doea  not  exiat.  Even  the  frail  quality 
of  curio.ity,  which  move*  the  human  family  in  every 
other  relation,  utterly  fail*  a  minor  political  as- 
pi  rant.  The  villago  loafer  will  not  move  acroaa  the 
•treet  to  hear  him. 

Tho  letter-writing  nolicitation  may  have  been 
potential  in  the  pa.t,  but  to-day  the  po«t  i*  «©  bur¬ 
dened  with  similar  mail,  franked  and  poetage-paid, 
that  it*  result*  are  remote  and  uncertain. 

The  handshaking  campaign  i*  direct  and  effective. 
It  run*  the  voter  down.  It  trail*  him  to  hi*  lair.  It 
nails  him  to  the  spot.  The  eye  ha*  more  to  do  with 
tho  operation  than  the  hand.  The  candidate  visit*  a 
town  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  local  henchman 
■tart*  at  one  end  of  the  business  street  and  make*  a 
personal  call  upon  each  of  the  merchants  and  his 
clerk*.  The  attack  follows  a  simple  formula.  The 
candidate  extend*  hi*  hand  and  *ay*:  “My  name  Is 
Hilling*.  I  am  a  candidate  for  Congress.  What  is 
your  name?”  At  the  sume  time  the  candidate’s  eye 
lixes  itself  upon  the  citizen  with  an  all-exclusive  in¬ 
terest.  It  dance*  with  a  light  which  expresses,  in  a 
flash,  joy  over  the  great  good  fortune  of  this  new 
friendship,  solicitous  inquiry  a*  to  the  slate  of  the 
voter’s  family’s  health,  and  a  favorable  appraisal 
of  the  citizen,  hi*  flgure,  hi*  countenance,  hi*  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  hi*  possession*.  It  is  this  instantaneous 
and  fascinated  interest  of  the  eye  which  work*  the 
charm.  Immediately  the  candidate  turns  to  another 
victim  and  repeat*  the  operation.  In  the  course  of 
an  hour  the  candidute  has  become  the  bosom  friend 
of  fifty  electors  by  this  optical  device. 

"He  Never  Forgets  Anybody!  " 

THE  result  is  inevitable.  At  the  end  of  the  hour: 

Does  Jones  know  Billings,  the  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress?  He  certainly  doe*.  He  met  him  an  hour  ago. 
and  he  seemed  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  fellow  with 
nothing  stuck-up  about  him.  Does  Candidate  Bill¬ 
ing'  know  Jones?  Certainly,  but  wait  a  minute; 
just  which  one  was  Jones?  Why,  you  remember,  ex¬ 
plains  the  local  henchman,  Jones  was  the  man  in 
the  grocery  store  who  parted  his  hair  on  the  side  and 
was  just  a  little  gray  at  the  temples.  Oh.  yes.  The 
candidate  remembers  now.  He  ?ay»  he  does.  But  he 
doesn't  remember  Jones.  He  tries  and  cannot.  He 
is  passing,  in  silent  agony,  through  hi*  mind  a  ghost¬ 
ly  procession  of  faces  and  trying  to  identify  a  head 
of  hair  parted  on  the  side  with  patches  of  gray  be¬ 
fore  the  car*.  It  is  no  use.  And  when  he  ha*  given 
up  trying  he  consoles  himself  in  hi*  heart  by  reflect¬ 
ing  that  all  men  are  liars. 

Now  in  the  beginning  the  candidate  doesn’t  want 
to  lie.  He  is  determined  to  remember  accurately  the 


name*  and  faces  of  the  people  he  meet*.  So  he  work* 
at  the  task,  and  a*  be  works,  noting  more  and  more 
closely  difference*  in  face*,  hi*  despair  grow*.  For 
Nature,  dopitc  her  infinite  variety,  I*  an  elusive  jade 
in  this  matter  of  face*. 

So  it  happened  that  the  end  of  a  hard  day  of  hand- 
shaking  found  my  opponent  and  myself  crouched  to¬ 
gether  behind  the  hotel  stove  in  a  little  town.  We 
were  alone.  I  wanted  to  beat  him,  and  he  wanted  to 
beat  me.  But  here  we  warmed  to  each  other  in  a 
moment  of  mutual  wearine**,  for  no  one  ran  become 
the  bosom  friend  of  three  or  four  hundred  people  in 
a  day  without  its  wearing  on  him  a  bit. 

My  opponent  said:  “I  saw  them  all  today,  every 
mother’,  son  of  them,  and  I  gue*.  you  did  too." 

I  Mid:  “I  think  I  did.” 

“Isn’t  It  terrible?”  he  cried  in  .ointment,  “lent 
it  terrible  how  many  of  them  look  alike?” 

“It  U."  I  agreed. 

There  was  a  long  silene#  between  ua.  We  had 
withdrawn  ourselves  from  the  public.  We  had  con- 
fesseii  mutually  our  mendacity,  lie  didn't  remem • 
ber  the  people  he  had  met:  neither  did  1.  Yet  both 
of  u*  would  have  resented  hotly  the  charge  that 
we  didn’t. 

We  didn’t  know  it  then,  but  we  had  that  day 
joined  a  coWal  conspiracy,  a  conspiracy  with  its 
center  at  the  seat  of  the  National  Government  and 
it*  root*  reaching  down  through  the  year*  to  the 
very  foundation*  of  the  Republic,  a  conspiracy  to 
make  the  la.t  man  in  the  multitude  believe  that  he  is 
remembered  by  the  public  man 
he  ha*  shaken  hand.  with. 

At  the  bottom  of  that  eon- 
■piracy  i*  the  memory  myth. 

Let  me  explain. 

My  opponent  and  friend  was  . 

the  first  to  break  the  MIence. 

There  was  resentment  still  in  / 

his  voice.  The  haunting  pro-  /A'  \* 

cession  of  face*,  all  subtly  dif-  /(?  '  Lt  A  \ 
ferent  but  all  defiantly  alike. 
still  stalked  aero**  hi*  vision.  \ 

And  he  turned  to  me  and  with  v  ^  , 

vehemence  asked:  “Don’t  you  \>  V. 

thank  God  for  a  wart?”  \YyT*T 

For  a*  every  public  man.  at  Vf 

the  beginning  of  hi*  career.  C,  \\ 

struggles  at  the  task  of  trying 
to  remember  face*,  he  find*  joy 
occasionally  in  falling  upon  an 
individual  with  a  physical  dis¬ 
tinction.  a  facial  blemish,  a 
peculiar  pitch  of  voice,  a  tilt  O 

of  the  head,  an  odd  gesture  or  /S  £• 

gait.  The  public  man  couple.  W  dft 

that  distinction  greedily  with  _ 

the  name  of  the  man  who  has  '  DclCK 

it  and  stows  it  away  carefully  . 
in  his  memory.  When,  at  .  “Ai nt  Vic  N 
later  time,  the  man  reappears.  « 

the  political  magician  note*  the  Smart  telle: 

tures  it.  and  exclaims  with  easy  COUOC  ZfT)  * 

familiarity:  “Well,  how  do  you  _ 

do.  Mr.  Goodman-  Goodman  He  remem. 


eta.  So  he  work*  glow*,  and  the  admiring  bystander*  turn  to  one  un¬ 
it  more  and  more  other  and  declare:  ’’ Marvelous!  What  n  memory 
Mir  grow*.  For  that  man  has!  He  never  forgot*  anybody!” 
is  an  cluaite  jade  After  a  public  man  ha*  sprinkled  hi*  career  with 
a  couple  of  hundred  of  these  striking  feat*  of 
ard  day  of  hand-  memory  the  sentiment  become*  widespread  that  he 
•elf  crouched  to-  is  po«  os«n],  on  the  mnemonic  score,  of  occult 

little  town.  We  powers.  And  the  two  hundred  Staged  performances 

•nd  he  wanted  to  are  quickly  multiplied  by  thousands  in  popular 
each  other  in  n  Imagination. 

i  one  can  become  But  public  men  do  not  deceive  themselves.  There 
undred  people  in  are  4:tf.  congressmen.  Among  the  constituent*  of 
i  bit.  each  of  these  there  i*  a  prevailing  opinion  that  their 

all  to  day,  every  particular  congressman  Is  a  whale  on  remembering 

>u  did  too."  name*.  But  in  any  group  of  congressmen  In  Wash¬ 

ington.  when  some  outsider  remarks  of  his  congress- 
•entment.  “Isn’t  man  that  “he  know*  everybody  in  his  district.’’  thorc 
like?”  is  a  sad.  wan  smile  around  the  circle.  For  the  con¬ 

spirators,  the  other  congressmen,  know.  And  the 
en  u*.  Wr  had  smile  that  pusses  is  snd  because  all  congressmen, 

ic.  We  had  con-  when  they  are  new,  try  to  remember  names  and 

le  didn’t  remem-  face*,  and  fail.  They  are  asked  to  do  the  impossible, 
did  I.  Yet  both  and  they  attempt  it.  Ilut  they  know  it  cannot  be 

the  charge  that  done,  and  the  struggle  to  do  it  is  usually  pathetic, 

re  had  that  day  He  Hr  members 

I  •piracy  with  it*  A  CONGRESSMAN  wa*  approaching  a  town  with 
Government  and  **  a  henchman,  and  the  two  were  going  laboriously 
the  years  to  the  over  the  name,  of  prominent  citiren*  the  congress- 
a  conspiracy  to  man  had  met  on  a  previous  visit, 
believe  that  he  is  "There  is  Jenkins,"  explained  the  assistant.  "You 

rememlier  him,  don’t  you?" 

"No,"  said  the  struggling 

f  congressman;  "I  don’t  believe 

"Oh.  yes,  you  do."  cried  the 
other.  "Think  now.  Jenkins  is 
the  drayman  down  nt  the  end  of 
the  street." 

’’Wait!"  cried  the  congress¬ 
man.  "Wait.  Now  I’ve  got  him. 
Sure  I  do.  A  dark-complexioned 
fellow?" 

"Yes!"  groaned  the  political 
subordinate.  "He's  a  negro." 

So  long  us  a  public  man  tries 
to  remember  names  and  faces 
he  must  have  the  commiseration 
of  the  gods.  At  least  he  is 
doing  his  best.  But  the  day 
come*  in  his  career  when  he 
stops  trying.  It  is  then  that 
he  hunlrn*  in  his  sin;  then 
that  he  join*  the  gigantic  plot 
against  the  public.  The  guilty 
step  is  accompanied  by  a  marked 
-*}  -  .  _  physical  change  in  the  culprit 

iJclCK  TrOniCI  The  little  leaping  look  of  solici- 

,  _  tou*  inquiry  in  his  eye  sparkles 

Ainf  Vic  Mutdo CK  fhp  no  more.  He  knows  he  doesn't 

?  11  hnow  tho  man  who  is  expecting 

Smart  teller,  wntin  all  a  familiar  greeting,  lie  flatly 

fliic  <fiitr*?  R.,*  cvO  refuses  to  nag  his  own  memory 

UUS  Stull  .  Out  Ol  _  longer.  HC  ,,  ,lone  once 

course  Irn  an  exception.  for  *>»  time  with  the  nerve- 

__  4  racking  business  of  remember- 

He  remembers  me!1  ing-  with  a*  much  grim  anil 


Back  Home: 
“Aint  Vic  Murdock  the 
Smart  feller,  writin’  all 
this  Stuff?  But  oP 


raofcine  business  of  rememlier 
in*.  With  a*  much  *rrim  uni 
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un regenerate  ilclcrmination  as  any  Guy  Fawkes  lute-  factory  is 
ging  gunpowder,  and  with  as  much  rc.scnimer.t,  the  last  time  y 
public  man  plants  a  cold-blooded  blulf  beneath  the  Q>ngre»i 
pillars  of  the  situation  and  relies  upon  sheer  au-  tary  and  si 
dacity.  His  friend  may  discover  the  plot  and  drag  ful  select io 
the  bluff  forth  red-handed,  but  if  it  be  only  bold  and  send  i 
cnoui;h  the  bluff  will  work  nine  hundred  and  ninety-  Boonetown 
nine  times  out  of  every  thousand.  Here  is  a  rough  good  old  I 
outlino  of  the  formula:  about  the 

"Well,  how  are  you.  my  old  friend?”  (Business  of  Boonetown 
handshaking  by  the  public  man  with  the  marvelous 
memory.) 

"All  right,  thank  you,”  says  the  old  friend,  who 
notes  that  he  has  not  been  addressed  by  name. 

"Glad  to  see  you.  Say,  you  remember  that  matter 
my  wife  and  I  spoke  about  to  you?" 

“Certainly,”  soys  the  gentleman  of  the  ornate 
bluff.  "How  is  your  wife?” 

"Oh.  she’s  all  right,”  soys  the  old  friend,  again 
noting  the  absence  of  the  name.  "When  I  started 
down  here  she  iu id  to  me:  ‘Now,  John,  you  see  C  r»- 
gressman  Billings  and  remind  him  of  his  promise.' " 

John!  The  congressman  throws  a  harpoon  through 
Urn  name  and  drugs  it  in. 

"AH  right,  John.”  says  the  conspirator  with  warm¬ 
ing  familiarity.  "Go  ahead.” 

"Well.”  continue*  John,  "we  don't  want  to  be 
piggish,  but  we  want  as  many  as  you  can  spare.” 

As  many  as  he  run  spare.  Of  what?  The  con¬ 
gressman  does n  l  know.  He  doesn’t  know  anything 
except  that  here  i*  an  old  friend  and  a  valued  one 
whose  first  name  is  John  and  to  whom  he  has 
promised  something  multiple.  But  the  congressman 
isn’t  worrying  about  it.  His  mental  process  is  now 
automatic.  And  hi*  next  step  is  a  flugrant  appropri¬ 
ation  of  the  best  the  green  goods  man  keeps  in  stock. 

The  tactics  ore  pluinly  those  of  the  green-good* 
man.  But  Congrc"muii  Billings  doesn’t  squander 
lime  on  that  reflection.  II is  conscience  was  atrophied 
long  ugu.  He  has  cut  all  moorings  with  conscious 
rectitude.  He  is  a  pi  rule  and  he  knows  it.  So  he 
asks:  "Where  did  she  gel  the  idea?" 

There  is  no  question  in  the  affairs  of  the  human 
family  quite  so  In¬ 
flammatory  as  this 
question.  It  explodes 
reticence.  It  excite- 
narrative.  Buck  of 

every  situation  is  an  S  j'JJ 

idea  and  bock  of  the  i 

idea  its  origin.  This 
question  is  equally 
potent  nt  a  cabinet 
meeting  and  in  the  ri  t 

violent  word  of  an  Ik  \ 

insane  u-ylum.  It  1- 

now  set*  John  going.  i 

"It  came  about  in  ^ 

John 
to 

was  talking  to  one  of  Jj  ) 

the  school-teachers 

in  our  ward,  and  fipq  B(V' 

they  happened  to 

mention  your  name.  W  ■  \ 

My  wife  told  the  dl  M 

teacher  how  well  we  m  VBl 

knew  you,  and  the  *  ’^^JB 

teacher  suggested  I  B 

that  my  wife  get 
to  send  us  a 
of  government 
flower  seeds,  and  we 
could  have  a  garden 
on  the  school 
ground*  and  have 
the  children  plant  /! 

the  seeds  and  take  \  »• -shook  Ha  hand*  *  « 

cure  of  the  flowers."  '  RHA  OfMUm  t’d.y  a 

Flower  seeds !  1  m  uw  ,  neigh*  a IT.  M  n 

Congressman  Bill-  l  Thcrc’i  a  iimiiiii 

ings  let  fly  another  \ 

harpoon  and  drag*  - - - 

in  another  fact  me¬ 
chanically.  He  has  flower  seeds  by  the  bushel.  He 
appropriates  annually  for  them  in  the  interest  of 
floriculture  and  congressmen.  They  come  regularly 
to  every  constituency  once  every  year  and  come  up 
about  once  in  every  live. 

"Fine  idea.”  says  Congressman  Billings.  "Why 
didn't  she  write?" 


r***  y  < 

% 

'-2*1 


Wh«ti  in  a  name  ? 


truly. 

"Yea,"  said  hia  old  friend  as  he  shook 
hand*  and  walked  out. 

The  congressman  walked  to  the  door. 
ch..cd  it  and  cried:  "Scoandr.1!” 

It  b  not  always  convenient  to  ask  for  in  tials. 
Several  year,  ago  I  sat  on  a  sofa  i-  the  office  of  the 
IWmaster  General  waiting  for  a  conference  with 
him.  Near  him  sat  a  gentleman  of  iM  pompous  kind 
who  was  holding  a  very  earnest  and  apparently  con- 
islential  o>trr*ation  with  the  chief  of  the  postal 
system.  The  visitor  had  an 
k  air  of  authority  which  plain¬ 

ly  impressed  the  Postmaster 
■  General.  Through  some  omis¬ 

sion  by  the  doorkeeper,  the 
r  u*ual  card  had  not  I  Ten  pre¬ 

sented.  and  the  Postmaster 
General,  for  all  his  interest, 
(Y  .  •■ore  the  worried  look  which 

5  coer.es  with  trying  to  remem¬ 

ber  and  which  ia  unmistakable 
N  to  those  who  have  suffered 

/  from  it.  Finally  the  important 

^  visltar  arose  and  with  much 

.  tdjA  circumstance  made  his  exit. 

The  Postmaster  General 
■MBS  quickly  pre«»cd  a  button  and 

brought  an  attendant  to  his 


Re-clection,  possibly 


-ume  I. me  u  democratic  touch  of  Open  ties*  to  the  con¬ 
ference.  He  had  an  exclamatory  attack  on  the 
average  man  which  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
visitor  that  Roosevelt  knew  not  only  hi*  name,  but, 
if  put  to  it,  could  tell  him  the  secret  of  his  life. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  brilliant  Room- veil 
Administiation  more  thoroughly  ciijoyuMe  than  tin  ,e 
open  morning  conferences  at  the  White  House, 
When  President  Taft  came  in,  the  Roosevelt  style 
of  greeting  was  wrecked  immediately  and  irrep¬ 
arably.  Mr.  Tuft  had  limitations  in  the  line  of 
physical  resiliency.  He  wa>  born  deflcienl  in  ex¬ 
clamatory  emotion*.  It  would  never  do  to  swing  up 
to  a  visitor  with  the  anxiety  of  a  large  ship  docking 
on  a  dark  night.  Taft  knew  it.  So  the  custom 
changed.  The  crowd  still  gathered  of  mornings  in 
the  cabinet  room,  but  the  President,  instead  of  visit¬ 
ing  hi*  callers,  stationed  himself  in  a  corner  and  let 
the  visitor*  file  past  him.  At  his  side  stood  an  at 
U-ndant  who  extracted  the  name  of  the  visitor  and 
passed  it  on  to  the  President,  who,  once  in  glad 
possession  of  the  name,  cried:  "How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Spuffkin* 


as  much  as  to  say  to  the  attendant: 
"You  don't  have  to  tell  me  Mr.  Spuffkin*'*  name. 
Certainly  not.  I  know  Mr.  Spuffkin*  and  nil  the 
Spuffkinsea,  and,  what  is  more.  I  have  always  known 
them  and  I  always  will.  The  Spuffkiii*e*  are  my 
particular  hobby.”  But  this  arrangement  wasn’t 
satisfactory  to  the  visitor.  The  process  had  the  odor 
of  the  can  opener  about  it.  It  lacked  subtlety. 
President  Wilson  during  hi*  administration  hu*  tried 
to  modify  the  Taft  device.  He  has  retreated  from 
the  cabinet  room  to  hia  circular  office,  and  the  crowd 
is  divided  and  dispatched  to  him  in  group*,  with  a 
whispered  identification  by  the  attendant  that  i*  not 
always  distinct.  But  President  Wilson  is  intheconspir- 
acy.  as  ia  quickly  proved  by  the  way  hia  eyes  brighten 
when  the  visitor  i*  considerate  enough  to  repeat  h  s 
own  name  to  the  President  and  identify  himself. 

The  People  Who  Understand 

A  GREAT  many  people  are  considerate.  They  un¬ 
derstand  perfectly  that  the  public  man  remem¬ 
ber*  them,  that  he  ia  anxious  to  demonstrate  that  he 
does,  and  that  he  would  really  resent  any  help  in  the 
matter — and  so  they  help  him  by  naming  their  own 
name*,  thus  enabling  the  public  man  to  demonstrate 
to  them  that  he  didn't  need  any  help  at  all  in  re¬ 
membering  them.  There  is  nothing  involved  in  the 
foregoing  proposition.  It  is  a*  true  psychologically 
as  that  two  added  to  two  make  four  is  mathe¬ 
matically. 

Only  comparatively  few  people  suspect  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  coloasal  conspiracy.  Of  these  only  the 
oecasional  citizen  challenges  it.  That  citizen  is  known 
by  type  to  all  public  men.  He  is  anathema.  An 
ordinary  meeting  of  public  officials,  if  they  had  the 
power  and  the  matter  came  before  them,  would  pass 
upon  him  unhesitatingly  a  sentence  of  death  and  at 
the  same  moment  appoint  a  committee  to  arrange 
some  measure  of  exquisite  torture  preliminary  to 
the  execution.  This  man  suspects  the  conspiracy 
and  challenges  it. 

He  descends  upon  the  hapless  public  official  und 
says:  “How  do  you  do?" 

“And  how  are  you?"  says  the  official. 

"I’m  all  right.”  says  the  villain,  and  then  with  a 
leer:  “You  don’t  know  me.  do  you?" 

“Certainly  I  do."  says  the  brave  and  bluffing 
conspirator.  {Continued  on  page  30h 
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$2,000,001 


The  success  of  this  New 
SeriesModel  75  B  reads 
like  a  romance. 

Two  million  dollars  worth 
of  these  cars — this 
one  model  alone— now 
leave  the  factory  every 
week.  going  to  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the 
country. 

And  still  the  orders  pour 
in  at  an  even  greater 
rate  than  we  can  turn 
out  the  cars. 

With  such  smashing  value 
we  anticipated  a  great 
success. 

But  the  demand  came 
with  a  rush  undoubt¬ 


edly  bigger  than  ever 
greeted  any  new  model 
ever  introduced. 

The  whole  country  is 
buying  thir  Overland. 
Its  popular  it  y  has  spread 
like  w  ildlire. 

No  wonder! 

Take  this  car  over  the 
worst  roadsyou  cun  find 

—  pull  it  through  sand 
and  mud— take  t he  big¬ 
gest  bill  you  know 
and  this  $635  Overland 

—  the  wonder  car  of  the 
year— will  show  you  a 
performance  that  will 
open  vour  eyes  with 
astonishment  and  ad¬ 
miration. 


The  motor? 

full  31',  I 
But  with  all 
is  one  of  l' 
no  mi  cal 
world  hast 
Thousand*' 

getting? 

on  a  galw* 
Thousand' 
getting  t1" 
hour  and* 
speed — 
because 
so  easily. 

1 1  has  cj* 
springs-1 
tires — a'** 
tionalh  l«1 
for  a  car" 


The  Willys-Overland  C< 

"W1 
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Roadster  $620 

r.O.B.  -  To/#  Ho 


Horsepower 


)  a  Week 


wonder — 
rsc  power. 
-  power  it 
,  most  eco- 
.'tors  the 
-*r  know  n. 
'v tiers  are 
» 25  miles 
( gasoline, 
"tiers  are 
miles  an 
‘II  greater 
njoying  it 
rar  rides 

,‘vor  rear 
Mir-inch 
.  i  excep- 

vheelhase 

mywhere 


near  its  price — so  of 
course  it  rides  easier 
than  many  higher 
priced  cars  which  lack 
these  advantages. 

What’s  more,  it's  com¬ 
plete.  You  get  the 
finest  Auto-Lite  start- 
iiigand  lightings)  stem, 
magnetic  speedometer, 
one-man  top, demount¬ 
able  rims — everything 
recognized  as  part  of 
a  completely  equipped 
automobile. 

Top  all  this  off  with 
beautiful,  up-to-date 
streamline  body  design 
and  beautiful  finish 
throughout. 


y-npany,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Is  it  any  wonder,  after  all, 
that  people  are  invest¬ 
ing  two  million  dollars 
a  week  in  these  cars— 
that  they  would  buy 
thousands  more  if  we 
could  build  them  f aster r 

Such  is  public  opinion — 
the  strongest  force— 
the  greatest  asset  in 
the  world. 

The  popular  verdict  savs 
this  is  the  year's  smash¬ 
ing  value. 

Ask  the  nearest  Overland 
dealer  to  show  you  the 
car  —  drive  it  —  place 
your  order  at  once. 
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COMPETITION  AND 


Modern  civi- 

lization  took  ■ 
its  beginning 
from  that  August 
night  in  1789, 
when,  by  the  declaration  of  the 
riyht*  of  limn — libcrtc,  egalitt-, 
frnternite —  the  fetter*  of  feud¬ 
alism  were  struck  from  the 
human  race,  and  free  play  given 
to  the  intelligence,  energy,  and  initiative  of  all  the  This  la  the  *rcoad  article  by  Dr.  Slriamrti  on 

millions  of  human  beings.  The  development  of  the  |hr  fT,ngn)|r  srofllem>  ^  (h<.  i  sutr* 

*tenm  engine,  of  steamship  and  locomotive,  and  later 
of  telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric  power,  forged 

the  tools;  free  and  unrestruined  competition  gave  the  fi  r  various  reasons  occurred  later  than  in  any  other 
driving  force  which  led  to  the  great  industrial  de-  civilised  nation.  The  rapidly  increasing  population 
vidopment  of  the  last  century.  The  result  was  that  meant  an  abnormal  increase  of  demand.  The  (level 
that  century  saw  u  greuter  progress  of  mankind  than  npmenl  of  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  country  in 
all  the  previous  farming,  mining, 

centurion  to-  — -y. — ^  LmT  "  *  *LbM  'bed 

Under  the  com-  — jr  n  vnat  amount  of 

petitive  system  of  7  '  industrial  prod- 

industrial  orguni-  /  -  “ii'Vrv  — nets,  and  offered 

ration — "Capital-  {  '■*  employment  and 

istlc  Society"  os  /,  l  J  means  of  living 

it  is  often  called —  Vr.  \  H  to  millions,  and 

the  means  of  pro-  ^  this  increase  of 

distribution  o  f  I  /  sible  consumption, 

commodities  In-  >  >  \V  -1/  i  /  j/V  C/  The  vast  natural 

mously  und  np-  j  /  \  'x  A  fl  ,  //  7  poaalble  to  use 

parcntly  without  l  /  |  *y  U.V^  <7  /  what  wr  had  not 

rapacity  for  con-  - TTrll  *V( thereby  led  to  an 

with  it  the  de-  lion,  an 

Itlind  for  th*  com-  Handard  of  lav- 

modules  of  Indus.  (7i/<m  I,  about  Die  on/,  large  remaining  outlet  '"*•  <•'  **><»*<1 

trial  production,  (hat  of  any  other 

wna  not  cnpnhle  country.  This  is 

of  unlimited  Increase,  und  therefore  n  time  had  to  rather  a  serious  problem,  as  it  means  that  our 

come  finally  when  the  menu  of  production  of  com  nation  has  largely  been  living  on  its  capital  and 

moditiea  increased  beyond  the  immediate  demand.  not  on  iU  mom*,  thereby  nc<|uiring  the  habits 

England  was  the  first  nation  to  benefit  from  the  of  the  spendthrift.  For  our  natural  resources  are 

competitive  organisation  of  society;  while  all  Europe  greatly  depleted;  and  when  it  is  no  longer  poa- 

was  plunged  Into  the  Napoleonic  war*.  England,  pro-  sible  to  cut  down  for  lumber  the  trees  we  have  not 

to  ted  by  the  ocean,  proceeded  to  organize  her  trade  planted  or  to  Uke  out  from  the  soil  as  crops  what 

and  Industries.  Hut  Englund  also  was  the  first  coun-  we  have  not  put  in.  but  when  every  tree  which  we 

try  in  which  the  meuns  of  production  developed  be  cut  down  will  have  to  be  planted  and  raised,  as  in 

yond  the  possible  demand.  Temporarily  the  problem  other  countries;  when  we  shall  have  to  put  into  the 

wits  solved  by  supplying  the  murkets  of  the  world  and  -oil  as  fertiliser  whatever  we  take  out  as  crops, 

thereby  disposing  of  the  rapidly  increasing  excess  then,  under  the  present  industrial  organization  of 

of  England’s  producing  facilities  over  her  own  de-  our  country,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  maintain  our 

mnnil.  Hut  gradually  the  other  nations  caught  up.  present  standard  of  living. 

So  (iermnny,  once — still  within  the  memory  of  the  All  these  features  together  have  created  an  eb- 
present  generation— an  Industrial  dependency  of  Eng  normal  increase  in  the  consuming  capacity  of  the 

land,  became  independent,  and  speedily  became  Eng-  nation,  and  so  it  was  only  in  the  last  decades  that 

land's  competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  And  the  means  of  possible  production  began  to  increase 

to-day  China  is  about  the  only  large  remaining  outlet  (■•yond  the  possible  demand  for  consumption,  and  the 

lor  the  overproduction  of  the  industrial  nations:  industrial  problem  became  urgent, 
hence  the  great  interest  of  the  nations  in  the  "open-  This  problem  had  not  been  ex- 
ing  up  of  China,”  and  their  mad  scramble  to  get  preted  in  the  early  days  of  the  corn- 

control  of  her  markets.  petitive  system  of  society:  and  while 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  present  world  war  is  tc  Ivy  moat  people  feel  that  there  is  x-x 

nothing  but  the  vain  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  a  hitch’  somewhere  in  the  working  of  / 

by  brute  force.  free  competition,  most  people  do  not  ) 

America  is  In  a  peculiar  and  very  fortunate  posi-  yet  clearly  realiie  where  and  why  , 
tion,  as  a  new  country,  with  a  vast  capital  in  natural  competition  failed  to  bring  about 
resources,  offering  great  opportunities  of  develop-  that  stable  balance  between  produc- 
ment,  and  with  a  relatively  low  population  density.  tion  and  consumption.  Such  a  bal-  — 
though  a  rapidly  growing  population.  That  part  of  ancc  was  the  orthodox  idea  of  the 
the  United  States  which  is  least  favored  by  nature.  economist*  of  th 
but  which  was  settled  first,  the  New  England  States,  the  conception  of 
felt  the  pinch  of  the  industrial  problem  as  early  as  far  from  th*  w 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  prob-  under  the  student  lamp  and  in  the  chairs  of  our  uni 
lem  was  solved,  at  least  temporarily,  by  forcibly  ex-  verities,  ponder  over  the  problems  of  the  nation, 
eluding  foreign  competition  from  the  United  States.  The  conception  of  competition  as  a  benevolent 
and  so  reserving  the  markets  of  the  South  and  of  force  in  industrial  progress  was  based  upon  th* 
the  West  to  the  industrial  New  England  States.  theory  that  by  competition  between  the  producer* 
This  was  the  issue  on  which  the  Civil  War  was  prices  would  be  lowered  down  to  near  the  cost  oi 
fought;  the  abolishment  of  slavery  was  merely  an  production,  stopping  just  as  much  above  the  cost  of 
incident  of  this  economic  issue.  The  Civil  War  was  production  as  was  necessary  to  give  a  fair  profit, 
thus  an  economic  war.  just  as  every  great  war  has  The  fallacy  involved  in  this  reasoning  is  the  neg- 
been;  it  consolidated  the  United  States  industrially  lect  of  the  economic  law  that  it  is  more  economical 
n:  one  nation,  while  the  Revolutionary  War  had  made  to  operate  a  business  or  a  factory  at  a  loss  (if  the 
it  politically  one  nation. 

last  generation  was  the 

Finally,  even  in  the  V  i  /  »  -  vJV\ 

U  n  i  t  e  d  States  the  /lf--^<ff 

rapidly  increasing  ‘lT'l 

means  of  production  COJjm  II  Ij  \  « 

havecrept  up  to  and  be-  J«  ■*>— 1 

yond  the  means  of  pos- 


BY  CHARLES  P.  STEINMETZ 


H'c're  been  Wring  on  our  capita!  ol  natural  resources 


level  reached  by  free  industrial  competition  is  an 
unstable  condition,  a  condition  of  production  at  a 
loss,  which  can  exist  and  continue  for  a  limited  time 
only,  and  finally  ends  in  the  bankruptcy’ of  muny  of 
the  producers,  in  serious  losses  to  others,  and  in 
widespread  destruction  of  values. 

We  have  seen  and  still  see  all  around  us  the  de¬ 
struction  of  producers  wrought  by  competition,  the 
waste  of  intellectual  and  physical  values  incident 
thereto,  and  the  resultant  damage  to  the  industry, 
and.  with  it.  to  society.  The  failure  of  the  industrial 

system  of  competition 
to  come  up  to  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  early 
days  thus  was  due  to 
_  the  failure  of  recogniz- 

competition  the  bearing 
°*  ,*le  fi'cd  cost  of  pro- 

_  l*>r*  "**y***"?g!!?  reached  by  competitive 

Many  of  our  national 
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i  ‘onomisl*.  inside  and  oolside  of  th<* 
iviTKity  halls,  have  not  yet  waked  up 
tt  this  industrial  law;  a  large  part  of 
th-*  people,  and  the  politicians  who  cater 
o  them,  do  not  yet  understand  the 
m  tout  ion,  and  even  many  of  the  men 
who  are  engugvd  in  industrial  work  do 
not  yet  realize  it.  but  Still  prate  about 
competition  as  a  benevolent  industrial 
force  without  realizing  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  u  destructive  force. 

The  Free  Competition  Myth 

THE  natural  result  of  this  industrial 
law  was  that  free  competition  could 
not  continue,  but  that  intelligent  people 
iri  charge  of  the  industries — whether 
they  were  the  milkmen  or  ice  dealers 
supplying  a  small  country  town,  or  the 
presidents  of  rolling  mills  or  railroad* 
-had  to  come  together  and  stop  un¬ 
limited  competition  before  the  level  of 
destruction  was  reached. 

Thi*  led  to  rooiirration:  the  indus¬ 
trial  force  which  is  taking  the  place  of 
(vmpefifion. 

Many  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  and 
even  economists  and  statesmen,  do  not 
vet  realize  the  working  of  this  economic 
law  and  its  consequences.  They  see 
competition  vanishing  before  coopera¬ 
tion  or  consolidation,  and,  still  dream¬ 
ing  of  competition  as  the  liencfievnt 
force  which  it  was  in  the  early  day*  of 
industrial  development,  endeavor  to  re- 
i  ore  competition.  You  see,  therefore, 
all  about  you  the  attempt*  to  resurrect 
a  dead  issue  by  legal  enactments,  by  try¬ 
ing  to  break  up  the  corporations,  en¬ 
forcing  competition  by  law,  and  so  on. 
All  thin  is  contrary  to  the  economic  law 
underlying  industrial  production,  and  is 
therefore  hopeless  ami  must  remain  a 
failure.  So  legal  enactment  con  change 
this;  the  law*  of  nature  are  above  man 
made  laws,  and  a  political  law  violating 
the  laws  of  nature  is  void.  You  mag 
destroy  the  indunlnen  by  fey  of  inter- 
/rrertce  and  ptunat  the  nation  in  die- 
miff  iinrf  chaos,  but  yon  eon  not  »*■/»■> 
ramiictitlan.  It  is  dead,  fuel  <««  ./..id  ns 
Iht  frudaliem  of  the  Middle  Ayes  <’»• 
operation  is  taking  if.  /dare 
This  many  of  our  leader*  of  thought 
In  the  theoretical  field.  in  our  universi¬ 
ties.  in  our  political  oAcea,  have  not  yet 
rent  I  zed ;  neither  do  the  mas*  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  realize  it  yet.  and  consequently  they 
mistake  the  effect  for  the  cause.  They 
imagine  Industrial  consolidation  is  kill¬ 
ing  competition,  and  try  to  stop  consoli¬ 
dation  by  breaking  up  the  corporations, 
while  in  reality  the  death  of  competi¬ 
tion  ns  a  beneficent  industrial  force 
Is  the  cause  of  conaol idutlon  and  has 
led  to  the  corporation  as  the  only  means 
of  industrial  production.  It  is  specious 
to  say  that  the  trust*  are  killing  com- 

Cltlon,  for  the  failure  of  competition 
resulted  in  industrial  consolidation 
in  the  corporation. 

With  industrial  competition  dead  and 
the  national— or  International — corpo¬ 
ration  taking  the  place  of  the  numerous 
independent  and  competing  producers, 
will  not  industrial  progress  stop,  and 
stagnation — that  is.  retrogression  re¬ 
sult  from  the  suppression  of  individual 
enterprise?  Will  not  the  absence  of 
the  rivalry  between  competitors,  which 
bring*  out  their  best  effort*,  their  imti 
•live  and  ambition,  drive  civilization  it¬ 
self  backward? 

Industrial  competition  of  everybody 
for  himself  and  against  everybody  else 
—and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost— ha* 
failed  and  is  disappearing,  is  indeed 
practically  dead.  But  there  is  growing 
up  in  the  industrial  organization  a  com¬ 
petition  to  further  the  common  end.  the 
welfare  and  advance  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion;  n  rivalry  as  to  who  can  accom¬ 
plish  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  corpo- 
u  ration;  and  the  reward  is  in  power,  in 
,  reputation,  and  also  in  money.  It  is 
this  n>m)>etition  in  rooiieration  which 
;  the  change  of  the  industrial  system 
from  the  competitive  to  the  cooperative 
is  introducing  into  the  industries — the 
•ame  competition  in  cooperation  that  ex- 
»  i*U  in  scientific  circles  in  the  universi- 
V  ties  of  the  world;  the  same  that  made 
.,  armies  victorious  and  nntions  powerful. 
*nd.  when  failing  by  the  encroachment 
of  class  privilege  and  favoritism,  dt 
1  '“ted  armies  and  destroyed  nations. 

Success  is  often  measured  by  the  ac¬ 
re  cumulation  of  wealth,  hut  does  anybody 
-  wally  imagine  that  to  the  multimillion 
Sire*,  to  the  great  financiers  of  to-day, 
i  »•  accumulation  of  money  far  beyond 
»r«y  possible  personal  use  is  the  induce- 
»«t?  Is  it  not  rather  the  power  which 
'  lbs  money  represents  and  does  not  the 
■■■  Power  of  great  scientific  reputation,  of 
«»«esmonship,  etc.,  attract  equaltv 
-*  minds?  If  we  speak  of  really 

E“t  Men — mer.  whose  greatness  every - 
uy  recognizes:  as  Lincoln.  Washing- 
...  10 


ton.  Franklin — does  anybody  know 
ask  how  rich  they  were,  how 
ful"  they  were  in  the  matter  of  accu¬ 
mulating  wealth?  Money-  may  cease  U> 
be  the  goal,  but  ambition,  rivalry,  the 
success  of  power  and  accomplishment 
remain.  Even  to-day.  however,  the 
chance*  of  financial  success  in  unre¬ 
strained  industrial  competition  are 
rather  remote,  and  in  the  big  corpora¬ 
tion  a  far  better  chance  of  success  is 
afforded  than  in  individual  production- 
even  from  the  financial  point  of  view. 

The  nightmare  that  the  elimination 
of  industrial  competition  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  vast  industrial  corpo¬ 
ration  would  stifle  progress  by  destroy¬ 
ing  ambition  thus  requires  no  serious  . 
consideration:  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
We  still  hear  much  talk  on  the  neves-  | 
sity  of  private  enterprise  for  _ 
but  already  to-day.  as  well  as  for 
time  back,  when  any  really  great  work 
has  been  considered,  private  capital 
has  igncminiously  failed  of  enterprise. 
It  has  come  in  after  the  Government  or 
the  municipality  has  led  the  way.  when 
there  ha*  »>e*n  no  more  enterprise 
necessary,  when  it  has  become  a  mere 
safe  investment.  Thu*,  in  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  in  the  national 
reclamation  work  of  the  arid  regions  of 
the  West,  in  th.-  building  of  tho  first 
subway  of  New  York  City,  private  en¬ 
terprise  undoubtedly  failed.  But  after 
the  Government  had  started  reclama¬ 
tion  work,  after  New  York  City  had 
financed  the  first  subway  and  Ita  suc¬ 
cess  had  been  proved,  then  private 
capital  was  ready  to  build  additional 
subways  or  Invent  in  reclamation  work. 

The  modern  corporation,  which  is  tho 
present  expression  of  the  cooperative 
system  of  industrial  organization,  is 
•uch  a  relatively  new  development  that 
it*  structure  i*  still  crude  and  defee-  I 
live  in  many  way*.  It*  activities  are  | 
fourfold:  financial,  administrative.  t«h- 
nical.  and  humanitarian.  A*  capital  is 
the  foundation  of  our  present  industrial 
system,  financial  consolidation  is  the 
first  step  in  industrial  rboperaUon.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  consolidation  and  reorgani- 1 
ration  must  follow,  and  then  technical 
or  engineering  reorganization,  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  industrial  cooperation. 
The  technical  side  of  the  corporation  is 
involved  in  the  very  purpose  of  its  ex¬ 
istence:  manufacture,  tramportatioo. 
development  etc.,  are  technical  or  en¬ 
gineering  problems,  and  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  financial  activities  thrrefore 
are  merely  the  mean*  of  accomplishing 
the  legitimate  object  of  the  corporation : 
production.  So  that,  where 
stop*  with  administrative 
lion,  a*  has  been  the  case  with 
corporation*,  and  does  nol  reach  tech¬ 
nical  reorganization  for  the  higher  , 
efficiency  ma.le  possible  thereby,  the  re¬ 
sult*  are  disappointing  and  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  the  public  follows  and 
sooner  or  later  makes  lUelf  felt  bv  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  corporation. 
Where  the  work  ha*  stopped  with  the  , 
financial  consolidation,  and  does  not  I 
reach  administrative  reorganization, 
waste  and  extravagance  and  financial 
disaster  are  likely  to  result— as  we  hare 
seen  in  some  glaring  instances. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  the  public  hostility  to 
corporations  is  justified  by  the  increase 
of  the  price  of  the  commodity  controlled 
hy  some  corporations.  In  such  ease  the 
public,  so  far  from  reaping  the  benefit  , 
of  cooperation,  is  merely  called  upon 
to  pay  the  coet  of  consolidation. 


•  < 


Welfare  Work 


THE  structural  elements  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  corporations  are  human  beings 
working  cooperativsly.  but  their  individ-  , 
ual  effort*  for  their  own  well-being  also  . 
require  consolidation  into  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  their  common  welfare  And. 
after  all.  while  the  purpose  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  Is  industrial  production,  the 
purpose  of  industrial  production  is  the 
welfare  of  the  members  of  society,  the 
producer*,  so  that  the  final  purpose  of 
all  is  the  welfare  of  society. 

The  realization  of  "welfare  work"  at 
one  of  the  essential  activities  of  the 
corporation  has  come  !a»L  It  is  just  be-  J 
ing  approached  by  many  corporations.  | 
and  often  is  the  result  of  the  pressure 
exerted  by  independent  and  often  * 
hostile  employees’  associations,  labor 
unions:  or.  where  the  corporation  has 
succeeded  in  suppressing  organized  ac¬ 
tion  of  its  employees,  by  spontaneous  | 
outbreaks  known  as  syndicalism.  Hut  I 
whatever  the  reasons  of  the  corporation 
may  be  for  entering  welfare  work,  it 
must  be  realized  that  it  is  not  a 
"chanty."  a  "social  duty."  but  is  just 
as  integral  a  part  of  the  corporation 
as  financial  or  administrative  activities. 


Tiffany&Co. 


JEWELRY  AND  SILVERWARE 

o 

TOE  FINEST  MERCHANDISE  AND 
A  SERVICE  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  MERIT 


Tin  TlriANY  Bu  t  Boo*  am  prices 

ft  WILL  BE  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 


Fifth  Avenue &37 -Street 
NevYokk 


yfn  yfdvprtisemcnt  by 

The  Pullman  Company 


\^|  fp  important  ele- 

ment  in  the  service 
afforded  by  the  Pullman  Company,  and  includes  not 
only  the  safeguarding  against*  loss  of  life,  or  injury 
through  railway  disaster,  but  the  protection  of  health 
against  contagion*  dil 


All  can  used  by  the  Pullman  Company  are  built  in 
its  own  shops  and  repretent  the  experience  of  fifty 
consecutive  years  of  car  construction. 

Built  of  the  most  enduring  materials,  designed  to 
resist  the  most  violent  shocks  and  to  withstand  every 
conceivable  strain,  the  Pullman  car  affords  the  travel¬ 
ing  public  the  greatest  assurance  of  safety'. 

No i  only  ••  the  Pullman  car  designed  for  strength,  but  no  etfort 
or  eapenae  is  ape  red  to  make  eoch  car  as  completely  sanitary  as 


painted  surfaces,  sanitary  floors,  the  avoidance  of 
and  superfluous  upholstery,  scientific  ventilation 
screening  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  dust  and 
travel 


heavy 

ditto# 


combined  with  freejuent  thor- 
each  car  in  a  constant  state 
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COLLIER 


FOR  SEPTEMBER 


2  3,  19  16 


1  thou  wind  children  leaving  *••!» 
every  year  in  New  York  «’ity  at  I 
age  of  fourteen  to  go  to  work! 

What  <!«  they  kn-.w  at  the  are 
fourteen  that  il  worth  paying  a  hvi 
wngv  for,  am!  where  do  they  go  to  i 
thin  wage*  A»k  the  employment  Bgfi 
in  the  big  mercantile  Hou**-s.  the  I 
factories,  the  log  •lepartment  »tor 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  there  c-m 
to  them  a  never-ending  ulrram  of  b< 
and  girla  with  working  paper*  brggi 
for  jot,.. 

They  take  anything  they  can  r 
tbey  do  any  kind  of  work  that  M  off.  i 
to  them;  they  have  no  choice.  Th« 
isn’t  the  *lighte*l  attempt  to  pli 
them  where  they  are  U*t  fitted  Tk 
ore  aimply  pul  in  to  All  the  gap  I 
cuuie  they  can  All  it  physically.  T1 
have  two  f*et  and  two  hand*,  and  I 
a  long  time  that  i«  all  they  can  u 
or  are  expected  to  u«e 

Over  thirty  year*  ago.  in  Grrmai 
the  more  Intelligent  and  progre*« 


♦'EXTRA HIGH  GRADE  « 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 


How  Much  Do  You 
Enjoy  Your  Pipe? 

After  all,  the  pleasure  you  get  from 
smoking  is  mainly  a  question  of  your 
capacity  to  enjoy,  and  what  you  bring 
to  your  pipe  and  tobacco  Is  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  as  what  they  bring  to  you. 

That  is  one  reason  why  no  one  brand 
of  tobacco  will  satisfy  all  smokers.  All 
men  do  not  have  within  themselves  the 
qualities  that  will  suit  any  particular 
kind. 

We  believe  that  Edgeworth  Smoking 
Tobacco  is  most  likely  to  be  considered 
by  pipe-cranks  as  the  finest  pipe  to¬ 
bacco  on  the  market  today,  yet  we  are 
not  at  all  sure  that  it  would  appeal  to 
you.  The  success  of  any  tobacco  must 
be  with  the  individual  smoker.  Because 
some  other  smokers  like  Edgeworth  is 
no  sign  that  it  would  be  what  you  want. 

However,  the  fact  that  so  many  par¬ 
ticular  smokers  swear  by  Edgeworth 
and  are  not  to  be  interested  in  any 
other  kind  shows  that  it  i-  a  tobacco 
worth  finding  out  about. 

Those  smokers  who 
ike  Edgeworth  like 
because  their  taste 
>f  a  kind  that  Edge- 
rth  exactly  satisfies, 
is  natural,  then, 
It  for  these  men  it 
the  only  tobueco. 
ouurr  the  only  man 
who  knows  what 
your  taste  for  to¬ 
bacco  is,  and  even 
you  cunnot  de¬ 
scribe  it  in  >o 
many  words.  The 
>nly  way  you  can 
tell  yourself  or 
anyone  else 
whether  a  cer¬ 
tain  tobacco 
hits  the  spot  is 
by  smoking  it  a  few  times. 

For  this  reason,  neither  you  nor  we 
can  tell  beforehand  whether  you  would 
like  Edgeworth.  The  only  way  to  find 
out  is  for  you  to  try  IL  Then  there 
will  be  no  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
It  is  what  you  want. 

If  you  will  let  us,  we  will  gladly  send 
you  enough  Edgeworth  to  test  it  thor¬ 
oughly,  so  that  you  may  find  out  for 
yourself  whether  the  Aavor  appeal*  to 
you- 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postcard  and  if  you  will- the 
name  of  the  dealer  from  whom  you  usu 
ally  buy  your  tobuccu.  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  liberal  sample. 

Edgi-worth  is  put  up  in  two  forms— 
1'lug  Slice  and  Ready- Rubbed.  It  is 
purely  u  matter  of  choice  which  you  will 
like  the  better.  Both  arc  the  same  to¬ 
bacco,  different  only  in  form. 

1‘lug  Slice  is  the  original  form  and 
is  very  popular  among  certain  pip*' 
smokers.  The  tobacco  has  been  prosed 
by  powerful  machines  into  compact 
square  plugs  which  are  sliced  into  regu¬ 
lar.  oblong  slices. 

For  smokers  who  prefer  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  tobacco  ready  for  the  pipe. 
We  have  prepared  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed.  It  is  the  same  tobacco  as  1‘lug 
Slice  but  already  prepared  for  the  pipe 
by  special  rubbing  muchinc*. 

We  will  send  you  a  sample  of  both 
Edgeworth  PlugSliceand  Ready- Rubbed 
and  so  let  you  decide  about  Edgeworth, 
even  to  the  form  in  which  you  prefer  it. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  are  10c  for  pocket-six.-  tin.  60c 
for  large  tin.  81.00  for  humidor  tin. 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  16c,  26c.  60c 
and  $1.00.  It  is  on  sale  practically 
everywhere.  Mailed  prepaid  where  no 
dealer  can  supply. 

For  the  free  package,  write  to  Laru- 
&  Brother  Co..  3  South  21st  Street,  Rich- 
mono,  Va.  This  firm  was  established  in 
1877,  and  besides  Edgeworth  makes  sev¬ 
eral  other  brands  of  smoking  tobacco, 
including  tho  well-known  t^hoid— granu¬ 
lated  plug — a  great  favorite  with 
smokers  for  many  years. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchant*— If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus 
4c  Brother  Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a 
one-  or  two-dozen  ( lt>c  size)  carton  by 
prepaid  parcel  post  at  the  same  price 
you  would  pay  Jobber. 


UlrU  in  a  .Vesr  tort  ( onlinualion  School  learning  lo  seer  by  mating  their  turn  clothe* 

The  School  That  Goes  to  the  Pupil 

By  ANNA  HOWELL  WILCOX,  Supervisor  in  New  York  City 


and  manufacturin 
can  to  realize  thn 
lie  of  more  u*e  in  bu»ine* 
to  themwlves  if  they  wen 
rated  in  the  subject,  know 
branches:  simple  anthme 
grammar,  oral  and  writti 
goorrapkr.  and  history. 

They  therefore  secured  the  support 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion.  and  began  to  form  classes  within 
their  organizations  for  training  in 
these  auhjccts.  The  pupils  were  their 
employees  who  had  been  compelled 
through  economic  necessity  to  go  to 
work  before  they  had  acquired  «u0L 
cient  common -school  duration  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  realize  their  own  -octal 
or  business  responsibility,  or  to  know 
anything  of  the  condition*  of  life  es¬ 
sential  to  their  own  personal  well-being. 

For  many  years  attendance  at  these 
schools  was  entirely  voluntary,  and 
they  were  intended  only  for  boys  be¬ 
tween  the  age*  of  fourteen  and  seven¬ 
teen.  In  1906.  however.  a  law  was 
pa*.<>0  making  attendance  compulsory 
for  boys,  and  in  1913  for  girls  also. 
The  hours  of  instruction  were  frequent¬ 
ly  after  6  p.  m — unfortunately  the 
hour  in  the  day  when  both  mental  and 
physical  vitality  are  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
But  it  was  difficult  to  make  all  em¬ 
ployers  see  the  advantage  to  them  of 
this  instruction  for  their  workers  in 
the  various  unskilled  occupations,  and 
many  of  them  refused  to  grant  working 
hours  for  study.  I-ater.  when  the  law 
made  school  attendance  compulsory,  it 
operated  on  the  employer  as  well  as 
the  worker,  and  gradually  about  in  per 
cent  of  the  classes  came  to  be  held 
during  the  early  working  hours.  Truant 
officers  were  vigilant  in  keeping  up  the 
attendance  at  classes  of  the  irresponsi¬ 
ble  young  people. 

Maanachiuett*  Led  I  he  Way 

IN  our  own  country  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  better  educated  em¬ 
ployees  finally  made  necessary  some 
similar  provision  for  the  further  train¬ 
ing  of  young  workers.  The  need  was 
first  met  in  Massachusetts.  A  law  was 


passed  in  1911  making  compulsory  that 
which  had  Isen  tried  for  several  years 
before  ns  an  experiment:  schools  dur¬ 
ing  business  hours  for  young  workers. 
The  fact  that  the**-  school*  are  steadily 
increasing  nn-J  widening  their  curric¬ 
ula.  ansi  that  employer*  are  s-arns-st- 
ly  and  intelligently  cooperating  in  every 
vay.  prove*  the  success  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  Massachusetts. 

■I  authorities  in  other 
keenly  watching  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  her  splendid  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  education  of  her  young  work¬ 
ers,  ansi  in  I '*12  Wisconsin  nassi-d  a 
>  it  lar  law  mftrr  a  pirxxl  of  several 
years  of  trial.  The  following  year  New 
York  State  also  crystallized  the  idea 
into  permanent  form  by  statute. 

Fattening  Pay  Envelopen 

DURING  all  these  years,  however,  the 
evening  school*  in  these  various 
center*  were  in  full  operation,  and  were 
offering  excellent  opportunities  for  fur¬ 
ther  general  and  special  training  But 
here,  a*  in  Germany,  the  evening  hour* 
or  the  late  afternoon  hour*  have  been 
f-  und  to  lie  the  poorest  time  during 
the  entire  waking  period  for  any  sus¬ 
tained  or  serious  mental  effort  for  day 
worker*.  Only  the  most  robust,  both 
in  mind  and  body,  can  endure  for  any 
satisfactory  term  the  mental  discipline 
rwcessary  to  accomplish  the  much- 
needed  rcult  Furthermore,  a  typical 
evening- school  class  it  composed  of  a 
numler  of  worker*,  hetrrogenrou*  In 
working  intrmt.  who  are  obliged  lo 
pursue  studies  prescribes!  to  suit  only 
the  greatest  numlwr  and  presented  in 
a  more  or  less  conventional  manner 
without  lieing  set  in  the  vivifying  at¬ 
mosphere  of  any  one  business  or  job. 
It  i*  absolutely  essential  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  student  who  ha*  once 
trie*!  hi*  wing*  in  the  commercial  world 
Moreover,  he  knew*  that  certain  theo¬ 
ries  advanced  by  the  academic  teacher. 
Iw  he  ever  oo  earnest  and  conscien¬ 
tious  in  hi*  effort,  simply  do  not  work 
out  in  the  shop  or  store  where  the 
young  worker  is  a  wage  earner.  Even 
if  be  keeps  awake,  which  many  a  one 
doe*  not.  he  recognizes  that  he  i« 
oblige*!  to  learn  many  things  that  he 
cannot  intelligently  coordinate  with  hi* 
jcb.  and  that,  in  hi*  own  word*,  "he 
cannot  see  the  sense  in.”  He  ha*  few 
ideals  of  culture  for  culture’*  *ake,  but 
he  does  have  a  very  definite  and  ever¬ 
present  desire  to  get  ahead  in  hi*  work. 

So  the  continuation  school  has  come 
into  being,  and  has  named  itself  logi- 
ewlly  It  literally  offers  the  young 
worker  a  course  of  study  continuing 
from  where  he  left  off  in  school.  The 
more  fortunate  of  hie  classmates  have 
remained  in  school  and  will  eventually 
b*  graduated  from  some  hieher  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning  with  a  degree  The 
one*  who  are  compelled  by  necessity  or 
who  lose  interest  in  regular  school  work 
or  who  become  discouraged  from  fail¬ 
ure  of  promotion  or  who  genuinely  want 
to  g»  to  work  seek  employment  a*  soon 
as  they  can  receive  employment  certifi¬ 
cate*  or  working  paper*.  If  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  position  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  maintain*  a  continua¬ 
tion  da**,  they  are  eligible  a*  student*. 


A*  for  the  employer,  in  most  chm-h 
he  ha*  given  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
school  which  reverse*  the  old  order  of 
thing*:  which  corns'*  to  the  pupil.  It 
immediately  utilize*  the  real  busines* 
house  as  u  schoolroom  and  laboratory. 
What  regular  school,  however  well- 
intentioned  and  up  to  date,  h»"  the 
opportunity  to  use  u»  un  unnox  u  big 
department  store  to  teach  spelling  mid 
business  penmanship,  or  a  busy,  hum¬ 
ming  factory  to  teach  mnnuul  dexterity 
or  the  mathematics  of  the  shop?  In  all 
but  one  or  two  of  the  innny  continua¬ 
tion  classes  in  New  York  the  employer 
ha*  met  the  Board  of  Education  half, 
way  and  hns  given  the  young  worker 
at  least  four  hours  a  week  for  school 
during  working  hour*  without  reduction 
In  pay.  He  knows  it  l*  a  good  invest¬ 
ment,  thi*  plan  to  improve  hi*  human 
machinery. 

The  continuation  school*  were  prl- 
murily  intended  to  benefit  only  the 
employe***  under  sixteen,  and  of  those 
only  the  ones  who  hud  not  tiern  gradu¬ 
ated  I mm  nny  elementary  school,  Hut 
the  difference  hetwicn  the  theoretical 
three  B’s  a*  taught  in  regular  tiny 
school*  and  the  practical  application  of 
them  in  busine**  house*  has  I  wen  found 
such  a  bewildering  and  hopeless  gulf  to 
bridge  that  the  cln**e»  in  New  York 
have  extended  their  invitntiun*  lo  nil 
young  rmplovre*  who  show  potent  in li- 
t:r*  and  ambition*  along  commercial 
line*  And  the  eagerness  with  which 
Ihrse  industrial  captain*  In  the  ranking 
left  school  nnd  sought  Jobs  i*  now  oven 
overmatched  by  the  constantly  ex¬ 
pressed  desire  to  go  bade  Ui  school 
that  is.  to  the  continuation  class.  They 
want  to  work.  Every  normal  person 
wants  to  work,  for  that  matter,  for 
love  of  work.  And  every  worker  wants 
righteously  lo  see  the  fruit*  of  his  work 
in  that  *mall  magical  thing — the  pay 
envelope  The  young  worker  soon  real 
ire*  that  the  only  thing  that  will  fatten 
that  little  envelope  with  satisfying 
regularity  is  an  ever-increasing  know), 
edge  of  the  business  in  which  he  i* 
employed. 

In  Greater  New  York  there  are  con¬ 
tinuation  classes  in  nearly  all  the  large 
department  and  dry-goods  stores,  and 
in  many  of  the  smaller  ones.  They 
have  nlso  been  established  in  mail-order 
houses,  nnd  a  host  of  other  mercan¬ 
tile  und  manufacturing  organization*. 

Itramatiziny  Isnnonn 

IN  big  stores  the  results  of  the  train¬ 
ing  are  almost  immediate.  When 
a  sale*  slip  or  other  printed  blank 
form  is  shown  to  the  worker-pupil  that 
he  himself  haB  filled  out,  and  that  he 
himself  has  difficulty  in  deciphering 
now  that  it  has  grown  cold,  he  is 
awakened  with  a  shock  to  learn  that 
his  writing  is  had.  and  perchance  that 
he  has  accomplished  that  mathematical 
feat  permissible  only  to  financial  kings: 
the  making  of  two  nnd  two  into  live! 

So  the  continuation  class  come*  to 
his  rescue.  He  is  drilled  in  business 
penmanship.  He  is  taught  to  untangle 
the  curls  in  his  chirography.  Hn*  loop 
letter*  are  shorn  to  stem  letters.  His 
y  drops  below  the  line  with  a  straight 
and  uncompromising  finality,  and  never 
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pioneer*  arc  making  uitir  own.  ana 
another  year  will  actually  “f  it  in 
print.  The  very  making  of  it  is  like 
a  p'.av.  In  the  department  More*,  the 
factories,  the  mail-order  hou«-».  the 
tmokbinderie*.  and  wherever  the  con-  | 
tmuaticn  cla>-‘  ha*  penetrated,  the  lit¬ 
tle  pupil*  are  filled  with  the  enormou*  | 
importance  of  writing  their  own  »pcll-  , 
era.  They  select  the  word*  they  are 
obliged  to  speak  or  write  every  day.  j 
classify  them,  rewrite  them,  list  them 
on  the  blackboard,  and  vUuallie  them  a« 
•cord *.  not  a*  an  accumulation  of  letter* 
Business  dr.-**.  r*p«<-ially  for  girl*, 
it  constantly  a  theme  for  di*cu*‘ion. 
beginning  with  the  mode  of  dressing 
the  hair,  the  watchful  teacher  lead* 
her  class  tactfully  away  from  extreme* 
of  pompadour*,  “ear  bi*euit»."  and 
bang*.  She  teaches  them  the  limit* 
of  low  neck*,  gauzineu  and  fluffv- 
rufflr*  in  waist*,  the  extravagance  of 
>ilk  Mocking*,  and  the  viciousne**  of 
certain  style*  of  unhygienic  »hor*.  She 
outline*  the  limit*  of  cosmetic*  and  I 
tnr*  to  eliminate  them  altogether. 

When  there  it  no  other  official  In  the  . 
buiinr**  house  who  i*  regularly  dele-  ! 
rated  to  tearh  personal  hygiene,  it  ia 
one  of  the  naressary  vubiert*  in  the 
continuation  curriculum  Practical  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  subject  of  hatha,  the  care 
of  the  hair,  teeth,  and  nail*,  the  proper 
midday  meal,  it  followed  un  regularly  | 
by  friendly  inspection,  ao  that  thf  pupil* 
readily  come  to  regard  the  teacher  at  j 
a  confidential  friend. 

The  elaaa  in  “home  making”  hat  a  ] 
direct  appeal  for  that  cla*a  of  girla 
vbo  d-rum  of  a  domestic  future  and 
•hose  training  for  their  own  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  future  should  la-  a*  prac¬ 
tical  at  that  for  business.  A  careful 

e nning  has  made  the  training  cover 
h  necessities  While  the  girl*  are 
learning  to  cook  they  are  also  learning 
marketing,  proportion,  the  value  and 
u>e  of  money,  the  table  of  weight*,  the 
multiplication  table,  and  how  to  write 
neatly.  IcriMy,  and  intelligently  their 
r.eipes  In  their  own  self -made  cook  books. 


ing  with  speed  and  accuracy  become  - 
n  fixed  habit.  Then  he  “dramatize-" 
hi*  problem*  in  arithmetic.  They  are 
dramatic  because  the  very"  bu«ne«*  in 
which  he  work*  is  the  stage  *eltmg.  and 
he  i*  the  “leading  man  " 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  recommend*  that  the  teacher  be 
I  able  "to  utilize  the  fact*  and  proee**e* 

|  of  industry  and  the  activities  of  the 
•hop  at  a  mean*  of  promoting  the 
pupil's  interest  in  class  work."  and  in 
New  York  we  make  virtually  the  umr 
recommendation  when  we  say:  “Drama¬ 
tize  the  subject!” 

Such  teaching  renders  forever  im¬ 
possible  such  extreme*  of  easy  expres- 
rion  as  the  following,  overheard  in  the 
drug  section  of  a  department  store: 
“Mume!  The  gent  wants  a  mug— 

Making  a  Ratines*  Speller 

THE  shrewd  teacher  pu.he*  her  op¬ 
portunity.  and  makes  of  every  mci- 
I  dent  and  every  subject,  written  or  oral, 
a  lesson  in  English,  grammar,  and  pro¬ 
nunciation.  The  technicalities  of  ersm- 
I  mar.  n*  «r»,  are  ignored.  Rule*  of 
grammar  are  dragged  forth  from  their 
dusty  hiding  place,  with  much  reluc¬ 
tance.  the  teacher  depending  as  far  as 
possible  on  “sight  and  sound”  teaching 
I  of  correct  grammatical  form.  All  rule* 

I  go  down  ignominiously  to  defeat  when 
I  assailed  by  environment  and  habit.  The 
high  sehonl  graduate  will  continue  to 
sny:  "1  done  good  in  Latin.  but  was 
nwful  poor  in  English  “  if  his  eer  ha* 
i  not  been  properly  attuned  to  catch  the 
sound  of  gentle  spewch.  The  ear  win* 
again*!  the  grammar. 

How  ean  spelling  rrrr  be  "dramatic  ? 
The  old-fashioned  .prllmg  match  may 
lie  made  very  exciting,  though  after  the 
i  tint  few  rounds  only  those  few  who  are 


The  student-age 

Calls  for  fitness  of 
body  and  brain  to  ab¬ 
sorb  knowledge  as 
the  ground  wot  k  of  a 
successful  career — 

And  later,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  vibrating 
health-energy  is 
needed  all  along 
through  life. 

A  most  important 
fundamental  is  prop¬ 
er  food. 

Many  years  ago, 
an  expert  produced 
a  food  of  delightful 


With  Pershing's  Cavalry 


rounding  heights,  which  resemble  enor¬ 
mous  Stonehenget  stained  with  tallow  I 
mows.  Oae.  by  a  rude  native  cross  up 
there,  is  shouldering  his  ride  like  a  1 
carved  statue. 

On  the  Trail  of  Lopes 

NEXT  evening  we  reached  San  An- 
tonio.  a  drear  way  station  on  the 
Northwestern  Railway.  Two  engine*  I 
hung  ru*ting  on  tin-  track,  before  a 
huge  window  le«*  I  nr  rock  of  peon*.  In  | 
a  wooden  shack  lived  a  Chinaman,  from 
whom  we  bought  hi*  la«t  ounce  of  tea.  j 
\\>  were  drinking  it  behind  a  rock  , 
windbreak  when  a  hindsW  young 
Texan  with  a  large  nose,  in  a  blue 
•wester  and  neckerchief,  presented  him¬ 
self  to  Colonel  Allen.  Automobiles  had 
ju»t  arrived  from  San  (Jeronimo,  and 
the  youth  was  a  scout,  a  former 
“colonel"  of  Villa’s,  sent  forward  to 
join  us  by  General  Pershing.  Right 
off  we  doubted  his  worth  by  the  way 
in  which  he  tried  to  shock  ut  by  telling 
in  his  milk-mild  voice  how  in  the 
bandit's  service  he  had  shot,  by  order, 
women  and  children  lined  against  a 
wall  ten  yard*  away.  It  was  uncanny, 
his  matter-of-fact  brutality,  and  in  the 
next  breath  hi*  subservience,  answering 
“Yes.  sir.  Yes.  sir."  to  our  questions. 
Cocksure  about  everything,  we  believed 
him.  till  »e  found  out  that  he  lacked  a 
guide’s  ope  essential,  instinct  of  diiec- 


no  socks.  He  had  sent  hi*  six  children 
to  El  Paao  for  safety.  On*  by  oae  he 
repeated  their  musical  name,  measur¬ 
ing  with  a  hand  the  stature  of  each. 

rC.ood  talkers  “said  the  colonel,  strok¬ 
ing  the  knitted  green -and-whlte  silk 
tig  that  a.lorned  his  uniform.  “Put  a 
guard  over  them." 

A  grimy  trooper  led  them  away  at 
the  muzxle  of  his  rifie.  as  they  believed, 
naturally,  to  dig  their  own  grave*,  toe 
instantly  they  broke  away  from  him. 
and  came  piling  back  to  us.  waving  the 
palm*  of  their  hands  down  and  out¬ 
ward.  crying  in  trembling.  ah)eet  ter; 
ror:  “No  fu«ilame!  No  fusiUme. 
(Do  not  shoot!) 

From  my  diary  of  April  f: 

We  have  bought  a  hectoliter  of  mate* 
from  the  rancho  for  the  horac.  and  the 
colonel  and  I  an  S-poand  cheese!  An 
hour  ago  rang  out  the  dull  report  of  the 
Colt  shooting  to-night  s  steer.  Oyer 
our  score  of  fire*  the  boy*  are  broiling 
the  red  flesh,  crying  for  salt-  Old  Juan 
Chavez  i.  lassoing  the  dead  branchra 
out  of  an  oak  tree  for  his  fire.  W  ith 
hi*  wisoy  black  beard,  shining  teeth, 
and  furtive  motions  he  is  like  a  cat- 
except  that  a  cat  washes. 

The  colonel  is  shaving  in  hi*  coffee 
cup.  I’ve  been  helping  Polk-acting 
quartermaster— make  out  hi*  reqiuai- 
tion*  for  the  corn  and  beef.  Red  tape 
pursues  us  even  here — doobly  absurd, 
since  half  the  time  we  have  to  invent 
the  names  we  sign  to  them.  Then  down 
to  the  creek,  sitting  at  one  of  the 
dozen  water  holes  dug  in  its  dry  bed. 
washing  clothes  and  feet.  Ii*ten>rg  to 
the  ter*e.  cryptic  slang  of  the  Amen 
can  private:  “Here’s  to  \  ilia,  so  long 
as  there’*  tobacco  in  the  com»-**ary. 

.  .  .  "God’s  country,  the  State  o 
Georgia,  where  they  hang  the  sntnra* 
for  the  defense.”  .  .  -  “Well.  »  per 
cent  more  pay  we  get  for  service  here, 
and  it’s  fairly  safe  from  bullets  . 
“Had  mv  britches  off  ooce  thi*  week. 
Dewey,  so  lead  u.  in  a  prayer." 

Now  the  outposts  stand  on  the  sur- 


CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


Men  of  affairs  were  the  first 
to  use  these  rubber  heels 
for  they  applied  the  same 
principles  they  used  in  busi¬ 
ness — the  eliminationof  use¬ 
less  jara — in  the  search  for 
efficiency.  There  is  not  only 
efficiency,  but  comfort,  safety 
and  economy  in  Cat’s  Paw 
Cushion  Ruliber  Heels  — 
they  wear  longer  than  the 
ordinary  kind  —  have  no 
holes  to  fill  up  with  mud  and 
dirt — and  the  Foster  Friction 
Plug  grips  and  holds  any 
kind  of  surface,  preventing 
slipping.  Cat’s  Paw  heels 
are  the  most  popular  and 
most  w.'dely  used  rubber  heels 
made — ask  for  them  by  name. 
They  cost  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  kind. 


Made  from  choice 
whole  wheal  and 
mailed  barley,  this 
famous  food  retains 
the  vital  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  grain,  bo 
essential  for  balanced 
nourishment,  but 
lacking  in  many  cere¬ 
al  foods. 

From  every  stand¬ 
point—  good  flavor, 
rich  nourishment, 
easy  digestion,  con¬ 
venience.  economy — 
health  from  child¬ 
hood  to  old  age. 


But  thi*  Georg*-  la*  I  will  call  him  I 
at  fir*t  gave  good  information,  which 
tran*fomed  our  hunt  for  Villa  into  one 
for  hi*  chief  henchman.  Pablo  lopez. 
who  only  yesterday  av  I  write  (June  4) 
wa*  put  to  death  in  the  plaza  of  Chi¬ 
huahua  City.  I-opr*.  he  said,  who  had 
been  with  Villa,  traveling  by  night, 
al*o  wounded,  in  the  three  famous  cov¬ 
ered  carriage*  about  which  we  heard 
so  much  then,  had  headed  back  alone 
from  Parral  toward  San  Andres,  just 
east  of  us.  Hi*  parent*  lived  at  Bustil- 
lo:  Villa  had  a  large  cache  of  arms  and 
money  in  a  cave  near  Santa  Rosalia, 
clo*e  by— and  so  forth. 

Sunday.  April  !*.  we  left  eastward, 
taking  only  half  the  column,  some 
eighty-five  men.  The  rest  we  left  as  a 
guard  for  General  Pershing,  who  was 
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-the  very  finest  floor  finish-one  which  is  worthy  ol  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Knamolin.  Water  proof.  heel  proof.  scratch  proof. 

New  that  yim 're  Mu*/*?  ntvut  *rme  rrfi*ubi*x.  lei  ■/  imffti 
you  im»  II  liberal  lamfltof  taker  tnamdim  .r  Namdoe.  UYU 
Kindly  do  till  o«  ref nfl  *)  !Ot.  I*  m/r  Mr  <nr  •/  mndirf. 

Hie  "White  Spot"  booklet  will  he  sent  you 
free  of  charge.  Address  Consumer  Department. 
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expected  at  San  Antonio,  and  with  them 
our  hostage*  from  Cienegos.  But  there 
accompanied  us  two  of  the  armed  au- 
U  mobile*,  to  be  used  in  entering  towns 
to  get  information  without  warning 
I  them  of  the  presence  of  cavalry. 

“Any  minute  now  we  may  strike  a 
hot  trail."  said  the  colonel  as  we  neared 
the  La  go  San  Rernabe.  “From  now 
on  our  work  will  he  mostly  at  night.” 

From  near  the  Laguna  Rancho  wc 
sent  the  automobiles  to  Bustillo.  then 
to  San  Lucas  village.  We  learned  that 
Lopei  had  been  visiting  his  parents  in 
Bustillo  the  night  before,  but  had  left 
the  same  evening  southward,  on  a  cap¬ 
tured  American  horse,  and  with  two 
mules  and  a  burro.  The  horse  had  one 
new  forrshor  and  one  broken  one.  And 
just  outside  San  Lucas,  Lieutenant  Eby. 
in  one  of  the  motor  cars,  had  found 
fresh  in  the  dust  the  large,  defective 
hoof  prints  such  a  mount  would  make. 
Lopez  was  expected  to  return  that  very 
night  to  Bustillo,  by  the  road  through 
San  Lucas,  the  people  there  said 

Flat  on  the  mesa  we  squatted,  under 
j  a  hill  of  purple  rock  topped  by  a  cruel- 
I  fix.  studying  maps,  outlining  strategy. 
Finally  we  galloped  off  back  to  the 
rancho,  resolved  to  search  the  two  towns 
after  dark,  the  plan  used  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  campaigns,  where  Colonel  Allen 
himself  had  been  the  organizer  of  its 
constabulary. 

"Man  for  .Man  We're  Better" 

Al  l-  day  we  bivouacked  at  Lagunn. 

We  dared  not  use  the  telephone  there, 
which  ran  to  San  Antonio,  to  call  up  the 
two  troops  staying  behind  Any  one 
could  "listen  in"— in  Villa’s  own  fa¬ 
vorite  manner— and  give  the  alarm, 
Cottonwoods  were  in  tender  leaf  about 
the  ranch  spring,  their  branches  like  a 
huge  aviary,  vocal  with  the  guttural, 
mating  notes  of  the  beautiful  yellow- 
throated  Mexican  blackbird.  On  the 
moist  land  along  the  lake  even  the  dead 
grass  was  succulent,  and  until  six 
o'clock  that  evening  not  one  of  our 
hundred  horses  and  mules  raised  his 
head  from  grazing. 

Rations  were  given  out  at  four-thirty 
—canned  salmon,  bacon,  hard  bread. 
We  lolled  about,  gossiping,  smoking 
acrid  “dobe"  tobacco,  which  gives  you 
heartburn;  watching  old  Chavez  putter 
about  the  wheel  of  a  farm  waron.  like 
a  bear  hunting  honey  in  a  tree.  Gin- 
grrly  he  poked  a  finger  into  the  axle, 
rubbed  the  grease  over  a  sore  spot  on 
his  arm.  Then  carrfully  he  selected  a 
buffalo  chip,  currycombed  his  horse  with 
it.  Captain  Gaujot.  he  of  the  very  neat 
uniform,  despite  all  our  filth  and  grind, 
gazed  idly  at  the  mule  packers  we  had 
borrowed  the  whole  train  from  the 
Fourth  Artillery.  MO  miles  back  at 
Dublan — and  said;  "Why  Is  It  every 
trooper  in  a  mountain  battery  always 
'  puts  two  cinches  to  his  saddle,  and  tries 
|  to  look  tougher  than  the  devil?"  Jones, 
the  squarc-moothrd  Mormon,  sighed 
that  when  the  “war”  was  over,  he'd  re¬ 
turn  to  his  wives  and  never  leave  them. 
Me  spoke  English  with  a  Spanish  ac¬ 
cent  and  the  downward  inflection  at 
.  the  end  of  a  sentence,  such  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  put  in  the  middle. 
"Saddle  up!"  came  the  colonel’s  order. 
In  the  dusk  we  filed  out  through  the 
stone  corral.  Up  on  the  mesa.  San  Lucas 
lay  due  south  It  was  half  past  six.  and 
still  faintly  light.  "Dismount!”  said  the 
colonel.  "I’m  afraid  we're  too  early. 
We  ought  to  have  waited  an  hour.”  A 
corporal  produced  a  bugle,  the  first  I 
had  seen  in  the  campaign.  From  now 
on  all  talk  was  in  whispers.  You  heard 
these  sentences; 

“All  eigarettes  out.  Not  n  match  to 
he  lighted!” 

"Got  your  wire  clippers?”  for  barbed 
wire  was  thirk  about  all  barrio s. 

"Remember  one  whistle  means  halt; 
two.  advance;  three,  return." 

"It’s  pretty,  fighting  at  night.”  quiet¬ 
ly  remarked  the  fire-eating  Villista  ex- 
Colonel  George. 

Men  ringed  about  their  officers,  who 
were  saying;  “Remember,  whatever 
happens,  that  man  for  man  we're  better 
than  any  of  them." 

The  town  was  invisible  in  a  gully,  six 
miles  away:  but  we  could  see  the  con¬ 
ical  mountain  at  whose  foot  it  lay.  We 
divided  the  column  into  two  troops,  the 
first  making  off  southwest.  The  dwin- 
1  dling  beat  of  its  hoofs  seemed  inordi- 

the  other  troop,  had  a  shorter  course 
straight  ahead,  and  started  ten  minutes 
later.  It  was  seven-thirty.  A  half 
moon  behind  thin  cirrus  clouds  held  in 
the  zenith.  It  dyed  the  shriveled  plain 
and  jagged  mountains  all  one  color,  so 
that  as  wc  rode  we  seemed  to  be  climb- 
J  ing  op  the  inside  of  a  vast,  dun-colorcd 


ok  tougher  than  the  devil?”  Jones, 
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Not  a  match  to 


From  kitchen  to  front  porch 
— consider  the  advantages  of  an  enam¬ 
eled  house. 

First  of  all — if  you  use  Hna  mo  I  in— you’ll  have 
a  house  durably  finished  both  inside  and  out, 
for  Knamolin  has  the  weather-defying  rugged- 
nest  that  makes  it  a  permanent  finish  for  porch 
or  outside  walls,— likewise  the  porcelain-like 
hardness  that  actually  withstands  soap  and  hot 
water  and  even  the  strongest  antiseptics  on 
interior  woodwork. 

Then  consider  the  hcautv  of  Knamolin — giving 
to  every  room  in  your  house  the  hard,  clean 
finish  of  rarest  porcelain.  The  smooth,  bril¬ 
liant  hall,  the  cheery  dining  room,  the  pure 
sunny  nursery,  the  immaculate  kitchen,  the 
practical  bathroom,  the  delicately  tinted  bed¬ 
room —  for  the  w  hiteness  of  Knamolin  can  be 
tinted  to  any  shade,  no  matter  how  delicate. 

And  thm  ihf  teonomy  of  an  rnamtUd  home'  For  Enamohn 
iprradi  half  again  ai  far  at  faint  and  one  eoafrovtn  marv/louily. 
Ait  your  tinea  tor  or  patntn  about  Enamtlin.  Ltarn  from 
him  that  thii  it  the  rnamrt  fa’litu/a’/y  adapttd  to  houir  uu 
— in  fnt  made  by  ui  with  thn  ei  penally  in  mind. 

Then  ask  him  about 


bowl.  Our  furtive,  galloping  adyanc« 
of  two-score  mounted  men  in  uni  Torn 
suggested  the  night  raid*  of  the  Ku 
Klux. 

We  stalked  a  dark  object  that  proved 
to  be  a  tree.  We  found  the  lone  wire 
fence,  finally  the  gate,  which  had  beet 
reconnoitercd.  Here  we  dismounted  und 
waited  a  half  hour,  listening  for  sound* 
of  our  comrades  across  the  arroyo.  A 
light  bloomed  out  on  the  peak  of  n  hill 
opposite.  First  we  thought  It  n  set¬ 
ting  star,  but  our  night  glasses  proved 
it  a  fire,  a  Villista  signal. 

Then  a  great  barking  of  dogs,  taken 
up  and  running  down  the  valley,  like  a 
lighted  powder  train.  Fires  bloomed 
suddenly  close  to.  in  the  tiny  yards  of 
houses  behind  thatch  fences.  We  knew 
that  the  other  troop  had  passed.  We 
mounted,  and  were  off,  plunging  through 
steep  arroyo*.  across  a  gurgling  it  roam; 
and  emerged  into  n  spectacle  not  to  Iw 
forgotten. 

Already  the  other  troop  had  sur 
rounded  its  hulf  of  the  town,  and  the 
house-to-house  search  for  Pablo  Lopez 
was  on.  Riderless  horses  stood  a  took 
still;  black  figures  in  our  uniform  ed 
died  everywhere,  in  the  gleam  of  lifted 
pine  torches.  Troopers  still  mounted 
appeared  enormous  over  the  square 
adobe  wall-;  the  Mormon  Jones  towered 
afoot  in  hi*  blue  overalls. 

"Sergeant  and  alx  men”;  "Corporal 
and  four  men,”  officers  scattered  their 
detail*. 

There  came  whispered  calls  for  those 
who  spoke  Spanish.  The  rap-rap  on 
iaeh  door  was  echoed  by  a  turkey  crow, 
the  shrill  gabble  of  guineu  hens.  Trem¬ 
bling  creatures  inside  the  hovels  threw 
off  their  scrapes,  tumbled  out  of  rag 
beds;  to  lie  felt  for  arms,  have  their 
features  studied  in  the  sputter  of  burn¬ 
ing  pitch.  Every  crevice  was  searched; 
even  the  mud  ovens. 

'  Mi  amigo!  Ml  hermnnol”  they  be¬ 
sought,  culling  us  husband,  father, 
every  mrmlier  of  the  family. 

One  old  man,  holding  out  trembling 
hands,  begged  us:  "Feel  them.  They  are 
hard.  I  am  u  laborer,  not  a  soldier." 

The  gentleness  of  our  Hoops  was  ex 
traordinary.  Outside  the  chickens  on 
their  roasts  merely  rose  and  shook  their 
wings,  unwakened  I  aaw  the  gleam  of 
a  trooper's  rifle  coming  down  the  hill¬ 
side  He  was  leading  In  four  mounted 
native*. 

"Took  these  men.  sir."  hr  reported  to 
a  lieutenant,  "trying  to  get  away  down 
the  gully." 

They  Jumped  from  their  hurros. 
threw  apart,  scrapes,  and  wc  "frisked" 
them  for  arms,  finding  none.  All  swore 
they  knew  nothing  of  lopex'*  where- 
al-iut*.  The  village  believed  that  we 
had  come  from  f’u.ihuiriachie,  through 
which  most  of  our  columns  had  lately 
passed. 

"I  know  thut  fellow,”  drawled  George, 
of  a  stocky  peon  In  a  rod  liandannu,  who 
snid  that  he  was  returning  from  pack¬ 
ing  corn  to  the  next  village.  "Buena* 
tanles,  Francisco.  He's  no  bandit.*' 
And  we  let  him.  like  nil  the  others,  go. 

No  trace  of  Pablo  Lopes. 

"Captain  Gaujot,  git  your  troop  to¬ 
gether,”  ordered  Colonel  Allen.  "Mount, 
everyone!" 

Cigarettes  gleamed;  the  long  files  of 
horsemen  formed,  for  our  night  ride  of 
ten  miles  without  trail  across  country 
to  Hustillo.  The  man  in  the  bandanna 
said  that  the  light  we  had  seen  on  the 
hill  was  the  fire  of  men  up  there, 
"guarding  buried  silver,”  and  seemed 
angry  when  I  laughed, 

A  Scout  Who  Got  Lott 

AT  Bustillo,  a  larger  hacienda  town. 

owned  by  a  member  of  the  Madera 
family,  the  same  scenes  were  enacted 
with  the  same  result.  But  we  did  not 
sight  the  dome  of  its  ornate  church  till 
nearly  daylight.  As  a  guide,  our  ex- 
Colonel  George  fell  down  cgregiously. 
like  so  many  Southwestern  “scouts" 
with  the  expeditionary  force. 

We  sent  the  two  motor  cars  by  road 
tn  wait  for  us  outside  the  town.  Our 
two  troops  and  the  pack  train  filed  up  a 
rocky  road.  It  petered  out.  and  we 
plunged  among  the  traillcsa.  brushy, 
and  oak-covered  hills.  A  pack  train 'of 
fifteen  mules  and  ninety  mounted  men, 
sleepy,  hungry,  chagrined,  you  might 
think  would  be  bothered  by  such  a  mid¬ 
night  hike.  But  not  we  of  the  cavalry. 
Miraculously  we  kept  our  long  forma¬ 
tion.  the  uncomplaining  silence  of  dis¬ 
cipline. 

Colonel  Allen  and  I  knew  that  our 
general  direction  was  well  east  of  north. 
Below  the  wall*  of  a  vast  tri-pc*kod 
range  to  the  right  the  Dipper  leveled  a 
blazing  pointer  at  the  low  North  Star. 
But  George  ignored  it.  for  all  wc  kept 

K  .  .  . 
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The  Expression  of  Quality 
In  a  Motor  Car 


QUALITY,  in  a  motorcar,  expresses 
itself  in  appearance  as  well  as 
in  performance. 

It  announces  itself  unmistakably — as 
good  breeding  discloses  itself  in  a  man 
or  a  woman. 

You  scarcely  know  why  a  woman  of 
refinement  always  seems  exquisitely 
gowned,  no  matter  how  simple  her  attire. 

But  the  moment  she  enters  a  room, 
she  is  the  quiet  center  of  observation. 

You  scarcely  know  why  you  instantly 
recognize  a  well  dressed  man — nothing 
about  him  intrudes  itself,  but  every¬ 
thing  about  him  is  impressive. 

You  cannot  tell  why  a  silent  room 
speaks  to  you  in  eloquent  tones  of  the 
taste  and  refinement  that  designed  and 
decorated  it 

True  artistry  in  the  attire  of  a  man  or 
a  woman,  or  in  the  appointments  of  a 
room,  or  in  the  design  of  a  motor  car, 
consists  in  blending  many  small  beau¬ 
ties  into  one  beauty. 

Judged  by  this  difficult  criterion,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  new  Cadillacs  will  exceed  your 
highest  and  most  critical  expectations. 


Body  Styles  and  Prices 

n.r  Typv-55  Cadillac  will  b*  avail. Ur 
with  a  complete  variety  o<  body  ityteo.  m 
fallow! : 

Open  ears.  125  inch  wherlbaae.  Seven 
Pauenger  with  d.tappearing  auohary  watt 
*2080.  Four  Paatengef  Phaeton  *2080.  Two 
Pottenger  Rcoditee  with  two  passenger  dis 

aub*Ro2da«er  *2080.  *  P""cn‘" 


Convertible  Myles,  125  inch  wheelbase: 
Seven  Pastenger  with  Cadillac  body  (Spring 
Held  type)  *2675.  Four  Pauenger  Victoria 
(convertible)  *2S50. 

Enclosed  cars.  1 25  Inch  wheelbase:  Four 
Pastenger  Coupe  *2800.  Five  Passenger 
Brougham  *2950. 

Enclosed  ear*.  132  inch  wheelbase;  Seven 
Landaukt 

*3750.  Prices  include  standard  equipment. 
F.  O-  B.  Detroit.  Price*  ore  subject  to  ad¬ 
vance  without  notice. 


Cadillacs  arc  beautiful  cars  ro  look  upon. 

The  simplicity  of  design  and  grace  of  contour 
are  unmarred  by  anything  which  savors  of  the 
tawdry  or  freakish. 

The  crown  fenders  blend  harmoniously  with 
the  pleasing  lines  of  the  bodies. 

Running  boards  arc  clear  of  encumbrances 
which  mar  a  clean-cut  exterior. 

Spare  tires  arc  carried  at  the  rear. 

You  enter  the  car  and  alight  from  it  through 
doors  of  liberal  dimensions. 

Door  handles  are  easy  of  action  and  so  designed 
that  they  are  not  apt  to  catch  the  clothing. 

Entrance  to  the  driver’s  seat  is  facilitated 
by  the  hinged  steering  wheel  which  swings 
downward,  but  is  held  securely  when  driving. 

The  tonneau  entrance  is  illuminated  at  night 
by  an  electric  light. 

As  you  enter  the  car  you  arc  impressed  with 
the  loom  in  css  of  the  interior  arrangement. 

The  simple  luxury  of  theappointmentsisinviting. 
Cadillac  upholstery  is  truly  a  revelation.  It 
represents  the  most  modem  developments  in 
thorough  comfort-giving  qualities.  The  cov¬ 
ering  material  is  plaited  over  specially  de¬ 
signed  deep  coil  springs. 

Extreme  inequalities  of  the  road  are  reduced  in 
their  effects,  to  the  lowest  minimum,  while  the 
lesser  inequalities  are  lost  in  its  soft  resilience. 
Auxiliary  seats — in  cars  so  equipped — fold 
snugly  into  recesses,  out  of  the  way  when 
not  in  service. 

There  are  convenient  pockets  in  the  doors. 

In  every  detail  there  is  striking  evidence  of 
the  forethought  to  provide  every  comfort, 
convenience  and  facility  which  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  could  demand. 

And  as  you  relax  and  rest  from  the  strain 
and  fatigue  which  motoring  may  heretofore 
have  imposed,  you  appreciate  more  and  more 
the  delight  and  inexpressible  charm  of  own¬ 
ing  and  driving  a  Cadillac. 
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COLLIER'S  FOR 


protesting,  leading  us  well  west  of 
Sinus,  which  be  blinked  at  when 
pointed  out.  seeming  never  to  have 
heard  of  it. 

-Am  I  sure  I'm  right?  Yea.  air!”  he 
drawled,  with  all  the  cocksureness  of 
the  border  ranger.  “Why,  no  one  could 
lose  me  in  this  country.  It’s  right 
through  here,  color, el.  over  these  very 
hill*,  that  1  went  the  night  I  gave  up 
Villa— escaped  from  him."  Never  had 
1  seen  anyone  to  certain. 

“We're  going  wrong,  and  I  know  it.” 
the  Colonel  would  any.  "Ar.y  fool  could 
lelL  Sail,  it'll  be  a  good  tryout  for 


At  last,  toward  one  o'clock,  we  halted. 
The  pack  train  seemed  lost  for  good. 
But  suddenly  we  heard  it*  bell,  saw  the 
ears  of  mules  outlined  against  the  sky 
close  by.  Old  Chaves  came  running 
down  the  hill,  with  word  that  the 
Laguna  Rancho,  where  we  had  rested 
till  dark,  was  visible  from  its  top.  not 
two  miles  away! 

"Well”  said  our  George,  while  the 
colonel  contained  himself  ss  best  he 
could— “well.  I  may  have  been  wrong 
|  at  that." 

Hours  later  in  pitch  darkness  we 
groped  our  way  into  llustillo.  1  remem¬ 
ber.  as  the  troopers  clattered  silently 
around  whitewashed  corners,  a  bell 
clanged  out  from  somewhere.  We  ac¬ 
cused  the  first  householder  awakened.  t«> 
search  his  windowless  home  in  the  big 
peons’  quarters,  charging  that  this  was 
an  alarm  signal. 

“Moral  Moral”  he  muttered,  pointing 
to  the  clock  of  the  great  rococo  church, 
rising  over  its  colonnade  of  Romsn 
arches  against  the  dawn. 

The  column  flung  itself  to  sleep 
around  the  wells  just  out  of  town, 
among  the  desiccated  limbs  of  cows,  the 
bodies  of  still -turn  burros,  that  are 
strewn  all  over  Mexico.  Twice  before 
I  awoke,  after  an  aeroplane  had  landed 
and  flown  off  with  dispatches  and  the 
motor  cars  Im-n  sent  back  to  Ssn  An¬ 
tonio.  a  pig  rooted  me  in  Ihe  head. 

Buslillo  was  the  largest  town  I  had 
entered  during  the  campaign,  and  VII- 
Itsla  to  the  core.  Coffee  thirst  sent  me 
to  the  hacienda  by  the  church.  Hair  its 
windows  were  stoned  up;  decay 
sprinkled  the  stone  floors  of  the  high 
apartments,  with  their  cheap  gilt  fres¬ 
coes;  all  the  sconces  were  gone  from  the 
chandelier  in  the  dining  ball,  and  the 
colored  wineglasses  in  the  dresser  were 
dust->tained  and  broken.  A  stout  wench 
in  the  kitchen,  with  a  red  nose  and  a 
picture  of  1‘aneho  pinned  on  the  bosom 
of  her  pink  gingham  drew.,  shooed  me 
away  from  haggling  with  her  for  the 
two  cupfuls  of  uver-mastetl  coffer  in  a 
glasa  Jar. 

Hut  I  bought  a  kilo  of  the  green  berry 
from  a  lame  peon.  Ilka  wife,  moving 
wtwrily  like  one  in  a  dream,  roasted  it 
for  me  over  her  charcoal  fire  in  a  frying 
pan.  ground  it  in  a  red  American  milt; 
gave  me  a  cup  of  her  own  brew,  with 
real  milk  and  sugar-  things  untasted 

“How  do  we  like  your  soldiers  in  our 
country?"  her  husband  met  my  ques¬ 
tion.  “Let  me  ask  you.  Will  they,  too. 
take  away  our  money,  our  minerales?" 

Following  the  Footprint* 

HE  continued  in  a  veritable  harangue. 
He  was  well-informed  in  revolution- 
|  ary.  antigrmgo  slogans.  But  it  was  not 
I  hi.  speech;  rather  the  favorite  one.  from 
all  accounts,  of  Villa  himself  in  address¬ 
ing  such  villages.  I  got  a  sense  of  the 
bandit's  magnetism  and  power,  that 
made  him  more  demagogue  than  brute 
—a  flavor  of  that  back-parlor  rhetoric 
about  “justice”  and  “liberty”  which  has 
»o  deluded  his  poor  half-breed  people 
who  have  not  yet  learned  to  wash.  He 
said  of  Villa’s  bandits,  besides  Carran¬ 
za's  soldiers ;  “Yea.  they  take  every¬ 
thing.  yet  will  feed  from  it  the  poor  and 
needy.  But  the  soldadoa  take  all  and 
return  nothing." 

At  noon  our  column  headed  south 
again.  For  the  next  three  days  before 
we  joined  General  Pershing  again  at 
Satevo.  our  hunt  for  Pablo  Lope*  hung 


A  $2.50  Aluminum  Cooker 

Made  lo  our  older,  extra  large  snd  heavy,  to  cool  Quaker  (>•*.  ,e  is«  ideal  "«« 
Send  u«  our  tiademaiki — the  picture  ot  tke  Quaker  cut  trom  ihe  boat,  of  ire 
Quaker  «>M»  package.,  or  an  alhdavit  .bowing  it.e  purchase  o«  me  pa.  teges  ot 
Quaker  Oal-.  Send  SI. do  with  the  trademarks  or  ad-.dav:t.  and  this  ideal  cooker  wilt 
be  sen i  to  you  by  parcel  pou  prepaid.  Me  require  the  trademarks  or  iSdnn  as 
assurance  that  you  are  a  user  ot  Quaker  Oats.  The  trademark,  ha.e  no  mdemptxiw 
value.  This  oiler  applies  to  United  States  and  Canada.  «  e  supply  <•*»!}  -o'  c— An 
to  a  family.  Addresa  The  Quaker  Oat.  Co,  1708  Railway  Eaehange.  Chicajo 


cf  hovel  doors.  Men  in  olive-;- 
swung  at  them  from  their  mount' 
they  opened.  Thin  mothers  in  Mi 
shawls  holding  babes,  puny  copper-f* 
men,  all  gaped,  when  the  search  ir- 
was  over,  that  nothing  had  been  *l»- 
none  being  handled  roughly. 

An  insolent  old  man  by  a  well,  *- 
left,  spluttered:  "Jodldo!  Jodi,. 
t  Fooled.) 

Late  that  afternoon,  down  on  t 
mesa,  we  came  upon  the  defective  in 
of  Pablo’s  horse  again. 

"Colonel,  come  over  here,"  auddi- 
called  Jones,  who  had  fallen  In-hirM  1 
column. 

It  halted.  For  an  hour,  like  Imlii 
of  the  1 -rather  Stocking  Tales.  < 
studied  those  prints  in  the  dust  of 
cross-trail  leading  toward  Santa  ls»i. 
that  town  of  Villa's  crudest  mass* 
of  Americans.  But  they  led  in  both 
rections,  and  far  us  we  searched 
track  could  be  found  overlying  a  not' 
track,  to  prove  Lopez’s  final  di recti-" 
"111  take  anyone's  suggestion  ,  *  tc 
Colonel  Allen,  in  thi*  typical  dilem: 
of  oar  search.  “It  ought  to  In*  vi 
simple,  but  you  see  how  hard  it  I* 
know  what  lo  do." 

Heal  Forced  Marching 

NONE  of  u.  spoke  up.  A  myslr 
ous  I’m'  was  smoldering  down  in 
urroyo,  but  there  was  water  nowhe 
making  even  camp  here  Impossible, 
we  hiked  onward  lo  a  spring  that  nit, 
uutatdr  the  village  of  Cnrretas.  Som 
of  revelry  came  from  u  rancho  near  i 
"Bade!  Bade!”  exclaimed  Chav, 
grooming  himself  for  the  dance:  but  < 
rest  of  us,  after  Ihe  week's  sternly  mar 
on  half  rations  slid  less,  could  <■ 
throw  ourselves  on  the  hard  groui  d 
Three  mile,  away  in  Carratns  »■- 
Carranza  colonel  and  a  "gurrtaon” 
forty  men.  Next  day  wu*  the  very  - 
ol  the  Carriniista  treachery  and  mt." 
upon  Major  Tompkins's  Thirltvr 
Cavalry  at  Parral.  I  rode  ulonc  if 
Carretas,  slued  of  the  column  u- 

CHed  out.  and  stayed  there  an  h<<< 
ying  soap  and  socks  from  n  Chili 
man;  as  unaware  of  that  pivot,. I  bar 
of  the  campaign  eighty  miles  smith 
us.  then  under  way,  ns  was  the  t 
colonel  in  dirty  grass  cloth  und  br>< 
buttons  with  his  handful  of  burefo 
staepIc-hstU'd  men  slouching  idmut  P 
down-al-hm  I  plara.  They  followed  » 
everywhere,  muttering  smiling,  I, 
for  they  knew  how  close  our  man  »v, 
As  I  waited  for  them  s  native  dotix 
ment  rale  to  the  barracks.  Not  a  doe 
strong,  they  yet  carried  three  gre 
flags  figured  with  the  nstlonnl  esc 
upon  a  cactus  holding  a  -nnkc,  und  r« 
so  big  that  they  seemed  lo  slugger  tl 
tiny  mount*. 

<  amp,  which  we  did  not  make  i 
midnight,  was  under  four  cnormo 
cottonwoods  by  the  first  running  wu 
I  had  seen  in  Mexico.  We  hud  p„< 
three  villages,  each  absolutely  w!th« 
fcod  or  forage;  yet  spring  «t  Inst,  aft 
the  cold  uplands  of  Villa’s  old  hau:  ' 
was  in  full  swing  here.  Wheat  we- 
the  ear,  walnut  trees  in  full  leaf,  f' 
l-ipcd  along  Ihe  river;  and  old  Clun 
finally  distinguished  himself  by  co<',. 
and  eating  the  colonel’s  last  chunk 
l«ef. 

Next  afternoon  we  reached  Snt.i 
where  we  found  General  Pershing,  » 
gal  the  news  of  Parral.  Buck  «t  i> 

enl  on  the  trail  where  his  escort  h 
n  attacked  the  night  before.  wt-  a 
rested  and  brought  into  camp  five  fre 
booters.  who  hs,l  suddenly  topped  1 
mesa  at  a  point  between  our  colur 
and  the  pack  train.  Exactly  like  ’I 
ones  we  hud  let  go  near  Dolores,  tb' 
protested  loudly  that  they  were  < 
stilutionalists,  reeked  of  liquor,  a- 
Carried  machetes  in  addition  to  th< 
antique  rifles 

1  stayed  at  Satevo  as  we  Intrcncfu 
that  open  camp  against  attack.  Par- 
bad  for  a  time  brought  the  Vllln  chu 
to  an  end,  and  Colonel  Allen’s  coluc 
was  hurried  forward  to  reenforce  tl 
others  waiting,  fighting  mad  ul  tl 
treachery  of  our  "allies”  down  th,-r 
We  had  Indeed  failed  to  And  Lopez.  «' 
later  was  captured  in  Bustillo  its, 
But  in  a  letter  I  have  just  received  fro 
the  colonel,  at  Namiquipa.  he  writes: 

“  .  .  You  did  better  than  >.a 
imagined  at  the  time.  We  drove  Pa 
Lopez  into  the  caves  of  .Santa  Rotut) 
whither  I  was  headed  when  the  Par. 
affair  happened.  Very  little  aesista.- 
from  our  friends,  the  Carranzist, 
would  have  ended  that  chapter.  .  . 
wish  you  had  been  at  Parral  with  v 
You  would  have  enjoyed  certain  ph»- 
of  our  experiences  there.  Our  !< 
march,  ending  the  sixteenth  const-cut 
one.  was  fifty-seven  mile-1" 


For  Women —Vivacity 
For  Children— Capacity 
And  Energy  for  Men 


Nature  stores  for  us  in  oat  grains  what  wc 
all  need  most. 

For  children,  phosphorus  and  lecithin  of 
which  brains  and  nerves  are  made. 

For  grown-ups,  vim,  animation,  spirit, 
and  the  power  to  do.  livery  dish  of  oat- 
Hakes  brims  with  latent  energy. 

This  grain,  which  Nature  favors  so,  is  also 
made  delicious.  With  flavor  and  aroma  it 
is  lavishly  endowed. 

Our  part  is  to  bring  it  to  you  in  uniquely 
luscious  form.  Your  part  is  to  get  it. 

Quaker  Oats 

Vim-Food  Made  Doubly- Delicious 


Oal  grains  arc  not  alike. 
Sonu*  arc  rich  and  plump 
and  flavory.  Some  are 
stunted  amt  insipid. 

We  pick  out  jusl  the 
queen  grains.  We  get  Imt 
len  pounds  from  a  bushel. 
Hut  those  grains,  when  used 
alone,  make  most  delirious 
flakes. 


Here  it  costs  no  extra 
price.  Every  grocer  ha*  it. 
Don't  you  think  yon  *lsmkl 
get  this  gr»*le.  wiser  ••at* 
are  important  } 
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and  could  not  concentrate  on  their 
shots. 

Windy  began  driving  all  over  the 
shop,  hooking  and  slicing  tremendous!)  . 
and  Kilts  manhandled  his  irons  in  a 
manner  lit  to  make  a  hardened  profes 
s  tonal  weep.  Neither  of  them  COO  It 
have  holed  a  live-foot  putt  in  a  wash- 
tub,  and  they  staggered  along  side  b> 
side,  silent  and  nervous  and  savage,  and 
■  f  Windy  managed  to  win  a  hole  Kitt- 
would  be  sure  to  take  the  next  one  and 
square  the  match.  But  he  didn't  takr 
any  holes  with  the  book.  When  Wind> 
broke  a  rule— which  he  did  every  little 
while — Kitts  would  sneer  and  pretend  to 
look  the  other  way.  He  tried  to  convey 
the  impression  that  it  was  pity  and  con¬ 
tempt  that  made  him  blind  to  Windy's 
lapses,  but  he  didn't  fool  me  for  a  min 
utc.  It  was  fear  of  consequences. 

And  so  they  came  to  the  last  hole,  all 
square,  and  also  all  in. 


30  YOURS 
LOOK  LIKE 
THESE? 


OU  R  eighteenth  has  a  vicious  repul* 
lion  among  those  gulling  unfortu¬ 
nates  who  slice  their  tee  shots.  The  drivi 
must  carry  a  steep  hill,  the  right  slope 
of  which  pitches  away  to  a  deep,  nar 
row  ravine— a  ravine  scarred  and 
marred  by  thousands  of  niblick  shot*, 
but  otherwise  as  disgusted  Nature  left 
it.  Wc  call  it  Hell's  Half  Acre,  though 
the  first  part  of  the  name  would  be 
quite  sufficient. 

The  only  improvements  that  have 
ever  been  made  In  this  sinister  locality 
have  been  made  by  golf  dubs,  despair¬ 
ingly  wielded.  Hell's  Half  Acre  is  full 
of  stunted  trees  with  roots  half  out  of 
the  ground,  and  thick  brush  and  matted 
Weeds,  and  squarely  In  the  middle  Of 
this  desolation  is  a  deep  sink,  or  ml, 
known  as  the  Devil's  Kitchen.  Hell'. 
Half  Acre  is  bad  enough,  believe  on. 
who  knows,  but  the  Ilevil's  Kitchen  !• 
the  last  hard  word  in  hazards,  and  it  i- 
a  crime  to  allow  such  a  plague  spot 
within  a  mile  of  a  golf  course. 

At  a  respectful  distance  we  watch.  I 
the  renegades  drive  from  the  eighteenth 
lee  Kitts  had  the  honor— if  there  t- 
any  honor  in  winning  a  four  hole  in 
right  strokes — and  messed  about  over 
his  ball  even  longer  than  usual.  Ill- 
drive  developed  a  lovely  curve  to  th. 
right,  and  went  skipping  and  bounding 
down  the  hill  toward  the  ravine. 

“And  that’ll  be  in  the  Kitchen  unlrs- 
something  stops  it!"  said  Cupid  with  4 
sigh  of  relief  I  was  afraid  the  Might 
ers  might  halve  this  one  and  nee-l 
extra  holes!" 

Now  with  Adolphus  in  the  Devil's 
Kitchen  all  Windy  needed  was  a 
straight  ball  over  the  brow  of  the  hill 
— in  fact,  a  ball  anywhere  on  the  tours- 
would  be  almost  certain  to  win  the  hob 
and  the  match— but  when  he  walked  out 
on  the  tee  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that 
he  had  lost  confidence  in  his  woode- 
club.  Any  golfer  knows  what  It  mean< 
to  lose  confidence  in  his  wood,  and 
Windy  hsd  reason  to  doubt  his  driver 
His  lee  shots  had  been  frarfully  off  d. 
rection.  and  here  was  one  that  And  to 
go  straight. 

He  toil  his  hall,  swung  his  club  a 
couple  of  times,  and  shook  his  hea.l 
Then  he  yelled  at  his  caddie. 

"Oh,  boy!  Bring  me  my  clerk!” 
Now.  a  deek  is  a  wonderful  club  If 
a  man  knows  how  to  use  one.  but  it 
produces  a  low  tee  shot,  as  a  general 
thing.  It  produced  one  for  Windy— a 
screamer.  flying  with  the  speed  of  ■ 
rifle  bullet.  I  thought  at  first  that  it 
was  barely  going  to  clear  the  top  of 
the  hill,  but  I  misjudged  it.  Three  In'. 
higher  and  the  ball  would  have  bee. 
over,  but  it  struck  the  ground  and 
kicked  abruptly  to  the  right,  disappear- 
ing  in  the  direction  of  the  Devil's 
Kitchen.  We  heard  a  crashing  noise 
It  was  Windy  splintering  hi*  cleek  shaft 
over  the  tee  box. 

"Both  down!"  ejaculated  Cupid 
“Suffering  St.  Andrew,  what  a  finish!'' 

We  arrived  on  the  rim  of  the  Kitchcr 
and  peered  into  that  wild  amphitheatf 
Kitts  had  already  found  his  ball,  an  1 
was  staring  at  it  with  an  expressior 
of  dumb  anguish  on  his  face  It  *»■ 
lying  underneath  a  tangle  of  sturdy  oak 
roots,  as  safely  protected  as  if  an  oet«< 
pus  was  trying  to  hatch  something  out 
of  it 

Windy  was  combing  the  weeds  which 
grew  on  the  abrupt  sides  of  the  pit.  to« 
full  of  his  own  trouble  to  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  his  opponent. 

“If  it's  a  Ml  ball—"  said  Cupid. 

But  it  wasn't.  Windy  found  it.  half 
way  up  the  left  slope,  hidden  in  the 
weed*,  and  not  a  particularly  had  lie 


Brow  n  -  faced,  v  igo  ro  1 1  > 
healthy  youngsters- 
sickness  never  trouble 


Do  yours  look  like 
these? 

Or  does  constipation, 
the  chief  foe  to  a 
healthy  childhood, 
handicap  them  and 


NUJOL  is  particularly  valu¬ 
able  f«  >r  relieving  const  ipat  ion 
in  children,  as  well  as  in 
grown-ups  because  it  doesn't 
upset  the  stomach,  cause 
diarrhoea  or  form  a  habit. 
It  acts  as  a  simple  internal 
lubricant,  encouraging  and 
facilitating  the  natural  act¬ 
ivity  of  the  bowels. 

Your  druggist  has  NUJOL. 
Avoid  substitutes  and  imita¬ 
tions.  Sold  in  pint  bottles 
only. 

Dei*.  II 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(  Sew  Jrory ) 

Baycuiur  New  Jewry 


Adolphus  and  the  Rough  Diamond 


said  Cupid,  turning  away.  “You  ought 
to  know  the  rule*  by  now.  Kitts  win* 
the  hole." 

Well,  Windy  finally  accepted  the  situ- 
ation.  but  he  wn*  in  a  savage  frame  of 
mind— so  savage  that  he  walked  all  the 
way  to  the  second  tee  without  opening 
Ilia  mouth.  There  he  stepped  aside, 
with  u  low  bow  to  Kitt*. 

"Your  honor,  I  believe,”  said  he  with 
nasty  emphasis. 

No.  2  is  a  short  hole  u  drive  and 
a  pitch.  Windy  gut  a  good  ball,  and 
it  rolled  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  green. 
Kitts's  drive  was  short  but  struight, 
and  he  pitched  hi*  second  to  the  green, 
some  thirty  feet  from  the  pin,  urn!  the 
advantage  seemed  to  be  with  Windy 
until  it  was  discovered  that  his  bull  wus 
lying  in  a  cuppy  depression  of  the  turf. 

“That’s  lovely,  uin’t  it?"  growled 
Windy.  "A  fine  drive  -and  look  at  this 
for  a  lie!  I  was  goin'  to  use  a  putter, 
but  a  putter  won't  get  the  ball  out  of 
there.  Hey,  Fatty,  hud  I  better  use  a 
niblick  here?” 

"I  claim  the  hole."  said  Kitts,  reach¬ 
ing  for  the  book. 

“But  I  haven't  done  anything!” 
howled  Windy.  "How  can  you  claim  the 
hole  when  I  haven't  played  the  shot?” 

"You  usktd  advice,”  said  Kitts,  read¬ 
ing.  “  'A  player  may  not  ask  for  nor 
willingly  receive  udvicc  from  anyone 
except  his  own  caddie,  his  partner,  or 
his  partner’s  cuddio.'  This  is  not  a 
foursome,  so  you  have  no  partner.  Ad 
vice  is  defined  as  uny  suggestion  which 
could  Influence  a  player  in  determining 
the  line  of  play,  in  the  cho.ce  of  a  club, 
or  in  the  method  of  making  a  stroke. 
You  uskrd  whether  you  should  use  a 
niblick-  and  you  lose  the  hole." 

Windy,  knocked  speechless  for  once 
ill  hi*  life,  looked  over  lit  Cupid,  and 
Cupid  nodded  his  head. 

"The  match  ia  now  all  square,”  said 
Kitt*  n*  he  started  for  the  third  t«-e. 

"And  squured  by  u  couple  of  petty 
larceny  protest* !”  said  Windy.  ''Hey. 
Mister  Bookworm,  wait  u  minute’  I 
want  lo  tell  you  something  for  your  own 
good!" 

"Oh.  play  golf!"  said  Kitt*.  over  hi* 
shoulder. 

Windy  strode  after  him  ami  took  him 
by  the  urm.  It  wasn't  u  gentle  grasp 
either. 

“Thul'a  exactly  what  I  want  to  *ay. 
I  on  play  golf.  Mr.  Kilts!  I'luy  it  with 
your  clubs,  and  forget  that  book  in  your 
nip  i locket.  If  you  pull  it  on  me  again. 
I'll  I'll-" 

Adolphus  tried  to  smile,  but  it  was 
n  sickly  effort. 

"You  can't  intimidate  me."  suid  he. 

"Maybe  not.”  said  Windy,  quite  ear- 
neatly,  "but  I  can  lick  you  within  an  inch 
of  your  life  and  I  will.  1s  there  any¬ 
thing  in  the  hook  about  that?  If  you 
read  me  out  of  this  cup.  you  better  make 
arrangement*  to  have  it  sent  direct  to 
the  hospital.  It'll  make  a  nice  flower 
holder— if  you’ve  got  any  friend*  that 
think  enough  of  you  to  send  flowers!" 

"You  gentlemen  are  witness-  to 
these-  threat*,"  said  Kilts,  appealing  b> 
the  gallery. 

"We  didn't  hear  a  word."  said  Cupid 
"Not  a  word,  do  on  and  piny  your 
muteh  and  stop  squabbling.  You  act 
like  a  couple  of  fishwives!” 

The  contestants  walked  off  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  tee.  with  Windy  still 
rubbing  it  in. 

"A  word  to  the  wise.  Keep  that 
damn’  book  in  your  pocket,  if  you  don't 
want  to  eut  it — cover  and  all!” 

“Suppose  they  do  mix  it?"  said  Cupid, 
mopping  his  brow.  "Sweet  little  golf¬ 
ing  scandal,  eh?  Can’t  you  see  the 
headlines  In  the  newspapers?  'Country 
(.’lull  finalists  in  fist  fight  on  links!'  And 
Mime  of  these  roughneck  humorists  will 
congratulate  u*  on  golf  becoming  one 
of  the  vital,  red-blooded  sports!  Oh, 
lovely!" 

"Bah!”  said  I.  “There  will  be  no 
fight.  No  man  will  fight  who  smiles 
like  a  coyote  when  he  is  getting  a  call 
down.” 

"But  a  coyote  will  fight  if  you  put  it 
up  to  him,  don't  muke  any  mistake 
-bout  that.  And  Kitt*  will  spring  the 
hook  on  Windy  again.  I  feel  it  in  my 
hones,  and  if  he  doe*— choose  your 
partners  for  the  one-step!  Oh.  why  did 
we  ever  let  these  rotters  into  the  club?" 

1SKE  no  reason  for  inflicting  upon 
you  a  detailed  description  of  the  next 
fifteen  holes  of  golfing  frightfulness. 
Clolf  is  ii  gome  which  require*  mental 
calm,  and  the  contestant*  were  entirely 
out  of  calmness  uft«-  the  second  hole 
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the  cop.  "I  r-rf*r  think  it  will,"  said 
he.  “YouV  nicely  out.  Wilkin*— in 
forty  a— «n  strokes.” 

“Forty-seven  devils!”  shouted  Windy. 
Tin  out  in  tiro.'" 

“In  a  hazard Quoted  Kitts,  “the  club 
shall  not  touch  the  ground,  nor  shall 
anything  be  touched  or  moved  before 
the  player  strikes  at  the  ball."  At  this 
point  Adolphus  made  a  serious  mistake; 
he  reached  for  the  book.  “Under  the 
rule."  he  continued.  “I  could  claim  the 
hole  on  you.  but  I  wont  do  that.  I'll 
only  count  the  strokes  you  took  in  chop¬ 
ping  a  stance  for  yourself—” 

That  was  where  Windy  dropped  the 
niblick  and  jumped  at  him.  and  Cupid 
was  correct  about  the  coyote.  Put  him 
in  a  hole  where  he  can't  get  out.  attack 
him  hard  enough,  and  he  will  fight. 

Adolphus  dropped  the  book  and  nailed 
Windy  on  the  chin  with  a  right  upper¬ 
cut  that  jarred  the  whole  Wilkins  family. 

“Keep  out  of  it.  everybody!”  yelW 
Cupid  with  a  sudden  flash  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  “It's ah  elimination  contest!  More 
power  to  both  of  'em— and  may  they 
both  lo~-'“ 

Inside  of  two  seconds  the  whole  floor 
of  the  Devil's  Kitchen  was  littered  up 
with  A*ta  and  elbows  and  boots  and 
knees.  They  fought  into  clinches  and 
battered  their  way  out  of  them;  they 
tripped  over  root*  and  scrambled  to 
their  feet  again;  the)'  tossed  all  rules 
to  the  winds  except  the  rule  of  self- 
preservation.  The  air  was  full  of  heart¬ 
felt  grunts  and  sounda  as  of  some  on« 
beating  a  rag  carpet,  and  the  language 
which  floated  to  us  was — well,  ele¬ 
mental.  to  say  the  least.  And  through 
ii  all  the  gallery  looked  down  in  decent 
silence;  there  was  no  favorite  for  whom 
anyone  cared  to  cheer. 

WHEN  Windy  came  toiling  up  out 
of  the  pit  alone,  but  one  remark 
was  addressed  to  him. 

“Aren't  you  going  to  play  it  out?*’ 
asked  Cupid. 

“Huhr  -aid  Windy,  pausing  Ills 
coat  was  tom  off  his  back,  his  soiled 
white  trousers  were  out  at  the  knees 
his  nose  was  bleeding  freely,  and  his 
mouth  was  lopsided. 

“Aren't  you  going  to  finish  the  match* 
You've  only  played  4*!.  Kitts  made  a 


e  \cept  for  the  fact  that  nothing  human 
ould  have  taken  a  stance  on  that  decliv¬ 
ity.  Having  found  his  ball.  Windy 
look  a  look  at  Kitts’s  lie  end  then,  for 
the  first  and  only  time  in  his  golfing 
areer.  Wilkins  recognized  the  rules  of 
the  game.  “You're  away,  sir,"  said  k* 
to  Kitts.  "Play!” 

Adolphus  took  his  niblick  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  octopus.  His  first  three 


they  damaged  the  oak  roots  beyond  re¬ 
pair.  On  his  eighth  attempt  the  ball 
Popped  out  of  its  nest,  and  the  nest  shot 
was  a  very  pretty  one.  sailing  up  and 
out  to  the  fair  green,  but  there  was  no 
applause  from  the  gallery. 

"Countin'  the  drive.”  said  Windy, 
“that  makes  ten.  eh?" 

A  man  may  play  nine  strokes  in  a 
hazard,  but  he  hales  to  admit  it.  Adol¬ 
phus  grunted  and  withdrew  to  the  other 
side  of  the  pit.  from  which  point  he 
watched  Windy  moroeely.  With  victory 
id  sight  the  latter  became  cheerful 
again;  conversation  bubbled  out  of 
him. 

“Boy,  slip  me  the  niblick  and  gel  up 
yonder  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine  where 
you  can  watch  this  ball.  I'm  gom'  to 
-  tuck  it  a  mile  out  of  here.  Ten  shot* 
he's  had.  If  it  was  me.  I'd  give  up 
How  am  I  to  get  a  footin'  on  this  in¬ 
fernal  side  hill?  Spikes  won't  hold  in 
that  stuff.  Wish  I  was  a  goat.  Aha' 


SHOE  economy  is  not 
the  price  paid  but  the 
number  of  days'  wear. 
Lcuther,  materials  and 
labor  have  advanced  so 
that  shoes  now  cost 
more.  II  you  want  the  same 
quality  aa  heretofore  wear 
The  Ploftheim  Shoe  Piv#- 
ftlty  to  eight  dollar*. 

There'a  i  4«al#r  r«*4y  U 
•how  the  atrle  vm  p r«l*e. 
We'll  give  yvn  hi*  name 


know  with  wrut  care  nc  iciccu 
each  item  of  his  dreai.  Hit 
wardrobe  always  contains  two 
or  three  pairs  of 


P/IRIS  CARTERS 


The  FlorsheimShoe  Co. 

Oi<a«e.  U.  3  A.  « 


These  farters  fit  his  left  com¬ 
fortably  and  bold  up  bis  sock* 

25  and  50  C'nt, 

To  b«  un  you  ir«  (ellinf  the 
fnuiBf  I  auk  a.  the  beck  of 
shield  far  the  umr  WR!S. 


Suddenly  he  delivered  s  powerful 
Mow  at  the  slope  some  distance  below 
his  hall  and  three  or  four  feet  to  the 
Wft  of  It  Cupid  gasped  and  opened  his 
mouth  to  say  something,  but  I  nudged 
him  and  he  subsided,  clucking  like  a 
n-rvous  hen. 

“What's  the  idea*”  demanded  Kitts. 

“To  make  little  boys  ask  questions  " 
was  the  calm  reply.  “I  climbed  the 
Alps  once.  Had  to  dig  holes  for  my  feet. 
< ideas  I  haven't  forgotten  how.  but  dig- 
gin'  with  a  blasted  niblick  is  hard  work.” 

“Oh!”  said  Kitts. 

Windy  continued  to  hark  at  the  wall, 
the  gallery  looking  on  in  tense  silence 
Nobody  uould  have  offered  a  surges, 
tion;  we  all  felt  that  it  was  their  own 
nlfair,  and  on  the  knee,  of  the  gods,  as 
tha  saying  is.  When  Windy' 
out  a  place  for  his  right  foot  ha  cut  an¬ 
other  one  for  his  left.  The  wsads  were 
tough  and  the  soil  was  hard,  and  he 
k  runted  as  he  worked. 


PARIS 

CARTERS 

No  melnl 
can  touch  you 


hacked 


mistake  in  the  count.” 

“Finish-hell!”  snarled  Windy.  "You 
roosted  up  here  like  a  lot  of  buzzards 
and  let  me  chop  myself  out  of  the  con- 
*' op  —  that  Alps  tnp  -  taught  me  tw*t !  I  feel  like  finishin'  the  lot  of  you 

methinr.  t  omes  in  — handy  now.  ,„d  I'm  through  with  any  club  that'll 

I'retty  nifty-job,  hey?”  let  .  .wine  like  KitU  be  a  member!” 

I  suppose  a  mountain  climber  would  Oddly  enough,  this  last  statement 
have  called  it  a  nifty  jot.  Cupid  beran  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  ont 
lo  mutter.  Adolphus  made  when  he  recovered  con- 

•He  quiet!”  Mid  I.  “Let's  sea  if  KitU  piousness, 
has  nerve  enough  to  call  it  on  him!”  The  wily  Cupid,  concealing  from  each 

_  Ihe  intentions  of  the  other,  and  becom 

W'TH  the  shaft  of  hi.  nibltck  In  hi.  log  a  hearer  of  pens.  ink.  and  paper. 

'  *  teeth.  Windy  swarmed  up  the  side  managed  to  secure  both  their  resigna- 
of  the  wall,  found  the  footholds  and  tions  before  they  left  the  clubhouse  that 
planted  himself  solidly.  Grasping  a  evening,  and  peace  now  reigns  at  thr 
hush  above  his  head  with  his  left  hand.  Country  Club. 

he  measured  the  disUnce  with  his  eye.  We  have  been  given  to  understand 
eadied  himself  and  swung  the  niblick  that  In  the  future  the  committee  or 
with  his  powerful  right  arm.  It  was  a  membership  will  require  gilt-edged  cer 
wonderful  shot,  even  if  Windy  Wilkins  tifleatrs  of  character  and  that  no  rough 
did  make  it;  the  ball  went  soaring  sky-  diamonds  need  apply, 
ward,  far  beyond  all  trouble.  Nobody  won  the  handicap  cup.  and 

"Somt—oHir  he  panted,  looking  over  nobody  knows  what  to  do  with  It. 
his  shoulder  at  Kitts.  “I  guess  that'll  though  there  is  some  Ulk  of  having  it 
clinch  the  match!”  engraved  s*  follows: 

For  jujt  a  second  Adolphus  hesi-  “Elimination  Trophy— won  by  W.  W 
luted;  then  he  must  have  thought  of  Wilkins,  knockout,  one  round.” 


Waterproof 


*S»ee4ilr  Invh  >u«.  I»r 
MOW  TO 

Sell  Good.  Meke  Political  Speech** 

-  Atldre..  Board  and  lodf# 
Meeting.  —  Deliver  After-Dinner 
Speech**  Propoir  TMili-CnrirM 
and  Tell  Storiee  Entertaining  If. 

If  Mi  (Ml  tft  fc  tn  %%r  fail’ll.  I (Miian'l  ffllTf  OJatle 


r. BLACK  SHELLS 


The  Memory  Myth 


fall  there  was  s  candidate  down  in  out  amu  PnrAli 
town  who  went  into  a  crowd  and  wai  J'.!!*.  ‘ 

shaking  hands  to  heat  the  band  and 
asking  about  the  folks  and  kissing  the 
babies  and  moking  up  to  everybody. 

And  he  ran  across  young  Bunker,  and  -  - 

•ben  he  had  got  his  name  he  Mid:  V.C.'"7  "I 

'Well.  I'm  certainly  glad  to  see  you  6.uun«*.in 
And  how  is  your  father*’  And  young  _ 

Bunker  replied:  ‘My  father  is  dead.' 

Tbc  candidate  Mid:  'I  hadn't  heard  ^ 

that;  that  is  certainly  too  bad.  I'm  -,W  . 

sure  sorry  for  you.'  And  then  the  A 

candidate  went  on  shaking  hands  anr  .  V- 

prrsenUy  be  swung  up  to  young 

Bunker  again  and,  not  recognizing  him,  j  mpfr  '  , J / 

Mid:  'I'm  certainly  glad  to  see  you  IIT-  jr — J 

How  is  your  father?'  And  young  |  - 

Bunker  pulled  his  hand  away  and  said : 

'He's  still  dead.’”  p  » TFMTC 

However,  the  fiend  who  challenges  is  I*A  1  fcN  I O 
infrequent.  He  doesn't  imperil  the  plot 
He  never  will.  The  conspiracy  ha*  _  .rpp.— 
lasted  a  hundred  years,  and  it  will  con-  ,  PATENT ! 
tinue  for  several  hundred  years  more.  I  ' 

For  its  perpetuity  is  insured  by  the  SfcittTWtt 
astonishing  circumstance  that  the  de-  1 _ 

£±.,nu,"y  i  PATENTS 


"Name  me!"  cries  the  evil  spirit. 

“Oh.  I  know  you  all  right.”  Mys  the 

victim. 

"Then  name  me!”  persists  the  other. 

"Well.”  says  the  public  official,  going 
'iown  the  third  time  in  gurgling  des¬ 
peration,  “I — I — ” 

“I  knew  you  couldn’t.”  Mys  the  fiend. 

He  waits  until  the  ripples  around  the 
linking  of  a  marvelous  memory  die 
away,  and  then  he  give*  his  name  ex¬ 
plosively,  as  a  child  announcing  the 
answer  to  a  riddle  that  everyone  has 
given  up: 

“Brown!” 

And  then  the  fiend  tells  this  story.  It 
I*  positively  and  unqualifiedly  a  specific 
-tory  for  this  occasion.  It  never,  by 
any  manner  of  accident,  fails  to  show 
up  just  at  this  point.  It  is  probably  a 
hundred  years  old.  and  a  public  man 
who  hasn’t  heard  it  at  least  fifty  times 
is  the  exception.  All  the  conspirators, 
who  have  established  the  memory  myth 
in  their  locality,  hate  it. 

"There  was  a  candidate  down  in  our 
town.”  Mys  the  aforesaid  Brown  who 
had  the  story  from  his  grandfather 
who  got  it  from  hi#  grandfather.  “Last 
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John  W.  Bate  Tells  Experts 

How  to  Build  Luxurious  Cars 


John  W.  Bute's  definition  of  effi¬ 
ciency  is  this:  “Doing  everything  in 

the  best  wav  that  anvbodv  knows.’’ 

•  »  * 

The  Mitchell  car,  in  every  detail,  ex¬ 
emplifies  that  idea.  Mr.  Bate  has  \|»cnt 
years  in  our  shop*  to  insure  this.  And 
he  spent  one  year  in  Europe  to  see  if 
any  foreign  experts  did  anything  better 
than  he  did. 

Let  us  illustrate  how  that  principle 
was  applied  to  the  bodies  on  the  Mid- 
Year  Mitchell. 

257  Models  Examined 

Mitchell  bodies— opened  and  closed 
— are  designed  by  artists,  and  built  by 
experts  in  the  body-building  art. 

Mr.  Bate's  instructions  to  them 
were :  “  First  learn  all  that  others 
know.  Sturt  with  that,  then  add  the 
best  you  can." 

So  these  experts  examined  257  new 
models.  They  studied  all  of  the  latest 
productions,  European  and  American. 
Not  a  new  idea,  not  a  dainty  touch 
escaped  them. 

Then  they  designed  the  six  body 
styles  for  the  Mid-Year  Mitchell.  Some 
of  them  have  just  been  finished.  Each 
is  exquisite  and  complete.  Not  a  lux¬ 
ury  is  missing. 


You  will  find  in  these  the  apex  of 
the  body-building  art. 

Now  Two  Cars  in  One 

One  modern  idea  has  met  a  long-felt 
want.  That  is,  the  all-season  models — 
cars  for  all  weathers  in  one. 

The  Springfield  type  is  a  Sedan,  with 
disappearing  plate-glass  sides.  In  the 
Mitchell  this  is  a  luxurious  car  with 
seats  for  seven.  With  the  w  indows  down 
it  becomes  a  Touring  Car.  So  you 
have  what  you  want,  any  hour  of  any 
day — a  Touring  Car  or  a  Sedan. 

The  Cabriolet  is  a  j-passengcr  Coupe. 
But  the  top  falls  back  and  the  windows 
drop.  Then  you  have  an  open  Roadster. 

Even  in  the  Mitchell  Limousine  all 
windows  are  made  to  drop.  Also  in 
the  Mitchell  4-passenger  Coupe.  They 
arc  all  open-air  cars  when  the  weather 
is  inviting. 

As  for  other  attractions,  we  must  ask 
you  to  see  them.  They  are  numbered  by 


$1325 

For  5- Passenger  Touring  Car 
or  3-PassenHer  Roadster 

Tourinft  Body.  MS  F.*tm 


the  score.  All  that  you  see  in  other 
cars  arc  here,  and  some  that  you  never 
saw.  Even  the  Mitchell  Touring  Car 
has  :fi  extra  features. 

Mr.  Bate’s  40-Year  Cars 

I ‘he  Mitchell  is  the  only  car  built 
under  Mr.  Bate's  efficiency  methods.  It 
is  built  in  a  factory  which  he  designed, 
by  machinery  which  he  installed.  And 
by  methods  which  have  cut  our  factory 
cost  in  two. 

Because  of  these  economics  it  offers 
much  extra  value— at  least  :o  per  cent,  we 
believe.  It  embodies  many  costly  fea¬ 
tures  which  other  cars  omit.  1 1  is  built  to 
standards  which  would  be  impossible — at 
the  Mitchell  price  -without  this  factory 
efficiency.  To  every  part  Mr.  Bate  has 
given  at  least  50  per  cent  over-strength. 

As  a  result,  two  Bate-built  Mitchells 
have  already  run  over  200,000  miles  each. 
That’s  forty  years  of  ordinary  service. 
Seven  of  t  hem  ha  veaver aged  over  1 7  5 ,000 
miles  each.  We  seem  to  have  a  lifetime 
car,  which  Mr.  Bate  has  aimed  at. 

Your  Mitchell  dealer  can  prove  to  you 
that  the  ablest  engineers  are  now  buying 
Mitchell.  Hcwill  show  you  a  list  of  them 
— men  of  nation-wide  fame.  We  believe 
that  one  hourspent  inspecting  thiscar will 
bring  you  to  theMitchcll  too.  I  n  a  single 
year  the  demand  for  this  car  has  trebled. 

Go  see  w  hat  John  W.  Bate  has  done. 
Do  this  in  justice  to  yourself. 


MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wi*.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mitchell  Sedan,  tlw  SprimlvM  l\|>-'/bial)  ■ilh«in.|..«.donn.  Annprn  1 '» inn*  <«i»*  The  Mitchell  Limousine— T-ji—iur'f  »nh  More  limim-*.  I*--.  •■■Ill 

plutc-Rliiv. Sedan.  A  minute «illcfi*nfc it framoae to ibc  other.  !*nte *1985. fob. IWu.  —•uforl*  than  you  ho.eevre  seen  in  -  iar.  Piir  f.  <«.  b.  IWims 
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rpO-DAY  the  heroic  quality  of  an  me- 
1  tion  ia  considered  only  when  it  pos¬ 
sesses  the  element  of  news-  "It  must 
be  some  eminent  greatness,  indeed,  or 
some  circumstance  of  unusual  impor¬ 
tance  that  fortune  has  added  to  it,  that 
signalizes  a  heroic  action  to  make  it  and 
the  actor  remembered,"  wrote  Mon¬ 
taigne.  There  must  be  spectacular  en¬ 
vironment-fire.  flood,  or  flaming  skies 
— or  mere  heroism  passes  unrecorded; 
and  yet  heroic  deeds  under  dull  skies 
and  commonplace  surroundings  are  -if 
daily  occurrence-  In  venturing  to  rive  a 
fewexamnlesof  everyday  heroism.  I  have 
drawn  almost  entirely  upon  reports 
taken  from  the  public  press  and  have 
included  only  such  as  are  thoroughly 
vouched  for  by  competent  authority. 

There  died,  something  like  two  year* 
ago.  a  man  by  the  name  of  Baker- 
Burton  E.  Baker  -a  widely  recognized 
authority  at  that  time  on  the  use  of  the 
X-ray.  No  splendor  of  any  sort  at¬ 
tended  his  passing.  Suffering  the  tor¬ 
ture  of  a  body  virtually  eaten  up  by  the 
very  plague  of  cancer  he  had  hoped  to 
cure  through  perfected  electrical  ap¬ 
paratus,  he  went  quietly. 

He  was  fortv-three  years  old.  and  at 
one  time  had  been  a  man  of  vigorous 
physique.  With  the  zeal  of  the  enthusi¬ 
ast  who  labors  for  the  benefit  of  his  fel¬ 
low  men.  he  had  invented  many  means 
for  the  effective  use  of  the  strange 
curative  force  discovered  by  Roentgen. 

Watching  Himself  Die 
TONG  exposure  to  the  rays  brought 
1-ion  a  cancerous  affection  which  first 
showed  on  hie  hands  eight  years  ago. 
Though  temporarily  relieved  by  heroic 
treatment,  the  malady  spread,  until 
after  repeated  operations  there  was 
scarcely  a  sound  spot  on  his  entire  body. 
In  letters  written  to  a  friend,  penned 
in  an  increasingly  cramped  writinr.  he 
related  the  history  of  hui  case,  describ¬ 
ing  the  operations  he  had  undergone, 
and  recording  every  sensation  which 
might  be  of  use  to  science  in  it>  future 
dealing  with  this  still  mysterious  plague 

Literally,  he  watched  himself  die,  and 
spent  every  ounce  of  his  ebbing  strength 
to  the  very  last  in  an  effort  to  make  it 
possible  for  others  to  live.  It  was  a 
finer  courage  than  that  of  the  soldier, 
for  it  lacked  the  support  of  excitement : 
the  stimulation  of  a  mas.  similarly 
endangered. 

It  was  true  heroism,  if  we  may  differ¬ 
entiate  the  qualities  of  this  divine  vir¬ 
tue.  It  was  the  sort  of  heroism  exam- 

Cfied  by  Dr.  Mihran  Ka*«abian.  who 
e  years  ago  died  in  an  Eastern  hos¬ 
pital  from  a  like  cause.  "Times  of 
heroism."  says  Emerson,  "are  generally 
times  of  terror,  but  the  day  never 
shines  In  which  this  element  may  not 
work,"  adding:  “But  the  circumstance* 
of  man  are  historically  somewhat  better 
in  this  country  and  at  this  hour  than 
perhaps  ever  before.  However,  whoso 
is  heroic  srill  always  And  crises  to  try 
hia  edge." 

To  find  out  Just  how  often  such  crises 
occur  one  has  only  to  glance  through  the 
pages  of  the  daily  paper,  and  he  snll 
learn  also  how  promptly  and  how  sub¬ 
limely  they  are  met  by  men  and  women 
and  children  in  every  walk  of  life  And 
this  is  especially  true  in  summer,  when 
the  risks  of  outdoor  life  furnish  so 
many  opportunities  for  rescue. 

Perhaps  no  better  justification  for 
our  faith  in  the  common  .pint  of  the 
people  could  be  offered  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ages  and  occupations  of 
those  who.  during  the  ten  years  Just 
passed,  have  received  medals  and  grants 
from  the  Hen.  Fund  founded  by  An¬ 
drew  Carnegie.  Taken  in  regular  order 
from  the  records  of  the  commission 
which  controls  this  work,  the  following 
list  is  fairly  representative  of  the  whole: 

Assistant  secretary  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  aged  42;  a  major  of  the 
Salvation  Array,  aged  36;  schoolboy, 
nged  II;  a  brnom  manufacturer,  aged 
33;  housewife,  aged  40;  ironworker’s 
apprentice,  aged  19;  farmer,  aged  SO; 
schoolgirl,  aged  9;  superintendent  of 
schools,  aged  45. 

The  story  of  the  last  mentioned  case 
is  well  worth  giving  in  detail  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  annals  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission.  It  is  as  follows: 

“While  Joseph  King,  a  well  digger, 
was  working  at  the  bottom  of  a  hole 
thirty-two  feet  deep,  and  four  feet 
square,  the  earth,  which  was  of  a  sandy 
nature,  caved  in  and  buried  King,  hands 
down,  up  to  his  armpits,  and  another 
man  completely.  Andrew  Hedger,  a 


Can  you  read  \ 
this  type  clearly 
\  and  with  the  same 
pair  of  glasses 
see  distant  obic< 


Sound  fi-et  are  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  health  and  happiness.  Yet 
how  many  people  neglect  their 
feet '  The  first  step  toward  sound 
feet  and  comfort  is  proper  shoes 


i»  tne  proper  shoe  lor  Men, 
Women  and  Children.  The\ 
are  as  near  a  perfect  fruit  cover¬ 
ing  as  brains,  energy  and  experi¬ 
ence  can  produce.  Try  them 
and  satisfy  yourself. 

ScU  Nawktr,  eu. 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St.  N.Y. 
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MS  school  superintendent,  chanced 
e  passing  at  the  moment,  and.  fail¬ 
le  secure  the  aid  of  the  friends  and 
borer*  of  the  men  in  the  hole,  he 
t  down  alone  and  extricated  King, 
e.  and  then  the  other  man's  body, 
g  engaged  in  the  work  upward  of 
hours.  All  this  time  another  cave- 
*■»  imminent,  as  indicated  by  a 
k  at  the  surface,  and  later  the 
atened  cave-in  occurred.  Hedger. 


their  burning  house.  She  relieved  the 
woman  of  her  baby  and  carried  it  to 
her  own  home,  followed  by  the  mother; 
returning,  she  got  Henry,  the  other 
child,  and  then  struggled  through  the 
■now  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
where  Gertrude  was  found,  the  mother 
having  been  compelled  to  abandon  her. 
after  wrapping  her  up  in  a  skirt — the 
only  one  she  wore— which  she  took  from 
her  own  person.  When  Mrs.  I.sngdon 
had  carried  Gertruds  halfway  hack  to 
ths  house,  she  discovered  that  she  was 
dead.  and.  as  her  own  strength  was  fast 
failing,  she  left  the  child  and  was 
barely  able  to  reach  borne  " 

If  the  immortalised  courage  of  the 
Spartan  women  wrought  deeds  finer 
than  this,  history  has  failed  to  record 
them.  And  if  such  nets  were  only  oc¬ 
casional.  it  would  Iw  worse  than  short- 

«trdness  to  regard  them  as  evidence 
national  spirit;  to  re-t  no  small 
part  of  our  hope  for  the  future  on  this 
courage  which  seemingly  lies  latent  in 
the  common  breast  ready  to  answer  any 
call  without  stopping  to  question  the  coat. 

But  they  are  of  everyday  occurrence, 
and  for  each  instance  that  is  brought 
to  light  and  published  there  are  acores 
of  heroic  deeds  of  which  absolutely 
nothing  is  known.  Billy  Rugh.  the  Gary 
cripple  who  asked  the  doctor  to  ampu¬ 
tate  hit  leg  in  order  that  a  young 
* oman  who  had  been  severely  burned 
might  be  saved  through  skin  grafting, 
and  who  died  as  a  result  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  is  remembered  from  one  end  of  I  ho 
land  to  the  other.  And  yet  he  is  only 
one  of  multiplied  thousands  of  unknown 
heroes  who  from  day  to  day  are  ascri* 
fteing  everything  men  eount  dear  that 
others  may'  be  fed.  clothed,  sheltered. 


A  llog'a  High  Courage 

TIE  brave  woman  who  went  through 
be  bitter  cold  and  the  drifted  snow  is 
only  a  type  of  numberless  brave  women 
who  are  going  through  fire  and  flood 
—figuratively  speaking— for  their  chib 
drrn.  Foe  eoeh  scientist,  physician,  or 
nurse  who  risks  or  loses  his  or  her  life 
for  the  twnefit  of  others  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  whose  sacrifices  will  remain  un¬ 
known  save  to  ths  few  who  chance  in 
some  way  to  he  involved  in  them. 

Wp  close  with  the  following  extremely 
pathetic  incident  of  which  the  writer 
had  personal  knowledge,  but  which,  like 
many  other  similar  deeds,  is  not  known 
to  the  world  at  large: 

“Glenn  Brown,  a  sixteen -year-old  boy 
living  near  Springfield.  III.,  was  drowned 
in  the  Sangamon  River  on  the  15th  of 
January,  in  a  futile  attempt  to  re*cu.- 
hi*  playmate.  Richard  Lord,  after  he 
had  succeeded  in  dragging  his  brother. 
Virgil  Brown,  to  a  place  of  safety.  Al¬ 
most  exhausted  by  his  efforts  in  saving 
hi*  brother’s  life,  he  again  plunged  Into 
the  icy  water*  of  the  river  to  save  the 
life  of  his  playmate  Lord,  but  handi¬ 
cap  pad  by  his  skates  and  hy  the  heavy 
weight  of  his  thoroughly  soaked  clothes, 
in  a  supreme  effort  to  raise  Lord  to  the 
ice  which  had  remained  unbroken  about 
the  hole  where  all  three  had  fallen  in. 
his  support  gave  way  and.  still  holding 
to  his  companion,  he  went  down  to  his 
death  in  the  presence  of  his  brother 
Virgil,  whom  he  had  rescued  at  first." 

Fortunately  for  this  land  of  ours,  a 
day  rarely  passe*  that  does  not  give 
birth  to  at  least  ore  hero,  for  a  nation 
whose  peace  is  not  thus  illumined  is  one 
whose  future  is  all  in  the  past. 


Heroes  of  Everyday  Life 


BY  J.  H.  ROCKWELL 


MAY  WE 
CUT  IN? 

Aren't  you  tired  to  death  ol 
your  dancing  partner?  Doesn't 
his  talk  of  stocks  bore  you  to 
extinction  ?  Don't  you  wish 
he’d  get  a  new  theory  of  the 
war?  Wouldn't  you  weep  on 
his  collar  with  Joy  if  he  eased 
up  on  the  tariff?  Has  he  ever 
had  a  new  thought  since 
Lunpides  died  ? 

Or  maybe  it's  she!  Isn't  she  fat, 
forty,  and  fashionlrss?  Aren't 
you  weary  of  hauling  her 
fourteen  stone  around  hy  the 
elbows?  Don't  you  wish  she'd 
twitter  about  something  be¬ 
sides  her  diet  and  her  dacha* 
hund  ?  Don’t  you  yea  in  for 
aome  kindly  philanthropist  to 
take  her  away? 

Vanitv  Fair  Will  Give  You 
the  Darter  of  Your  IJfc 

We'll  g»ve  vou  a  dame  will*  a  little 
novelty.  We'll  let  n  ray  o(  sunshine 
into  that  darkened  life  ol  vours  We 
Imre  you  whIi  tKfl  tariff,  01  the 
Murk* market,  ov  llie  relation  •  of -r  ap» 
ital*to*Ulior.  or  the  seven  reason* 
why  a  business  man  ought  to  eser 
etsr  before  shaving  Instead,  we  ll 
give  you  a  tegular  (  las*  A  party. 

Well  show  you  the  latest  birarr*Vtf« 
o|  the  tango  worms  i  tbe  rabatei 
fiaunts  of  the  wake  me  ti|»  -  at  * 
elevens  We  II  leai  h  you  how  to 
write  vendible  on  your  shirt  bosom, 
how  to  wear  a  tiara  without  hst.pina. 
and  bow  In  tell  a  Newpnrt  dowager 
from  a  sea- lion.  We'll  give  you  the 
darwe  ol  your  life.  May  we  cut  in  > 

There' n  a  Wag  to  Signal 
for  a  Neu>  Partner 

It's  perfectly  easy  to  get  acquainted 
You  don't  need  any  drag  with  the 
ball  committee  * 

All  you  need  is  one  simple  little 
dollar,  to  bring  you  si*  months  of  the 
merries!  partner  in  the  world 
Vanity  Fair. 

Ii  will  chaperon  you  in  New  York  s 

moat  frigid  marble -and- gold  society; 

show  you  lire  newest  painting  and 
sculptures;  and  lake  you  behind  the 
•renes  at  the  theatres. 

It  will  tell  you  what  to  ramble  on 
about  at  dinners  and  donees  It  will 

whisper  to  you  addresses  where  you 

can  dance  the  "walkin' the  dog.*'  give 
vou  plenty  of  »|»ort*.  and  keep  you 
in  step  with  the  whirling  progress 
of  the  time 

You  don't  even  need  to  lend  the 

dollar  now;  just  sign  and  mail  the 

coupon  and  steal  away  with 
the  current  issue  of  Vanity  Fair 
your  arm. 


depression  of  the  system  till  it  a 
below  the  armor  tine  of  defense,  si 
like  the  torpedo  from  the  treachcr. 
submarine,  a  fertile  soil  made  po-- 
an  attack  by  the  deadly  pneumoc- 
Before  the  man’s  accident  he 
strong  and  healthy,  sailing  on  a  ca 


sea.  but  after  hia  injury  he  drifted  into 
the  danger  *one.  and  although  he  saw 
the  periscope  of  the  enemy  approach  h. 
was  powerless  to  ward  off  an  attack  ol 
pneumonia. 

The  inner  line  of  defense  is  the 
stomach.  The  normal  stomach  has  a 
natural  means  of  defending  itsell 
against  dangerous  germs:  the  gastric 
juice  This  juice  is  highly  aeid  in  char 
acter  on  account  of  its  hydrochli.ru 
acid,  and  so  is  a  powerful  antb-  pt.c 
Gastric  juice  sealed  In  a  bottle  will  krr( 
indefinitely.  It  combats  putrefact  n  u 
the  stomach.  If  a  healthy  dog  were  t. 
•at  a  piece  of  putrefying  meat  and  th. 
contents  of  the  stomach  were  exam.r.. 
an  hour  afterward  they  would  be  foam 
sweet  and  fresh.  The  gastric  juic 
stands  guard  as  a  sentinel  at  the  en 
trance  of  the  intestinal  canal  ami  pre 
vents  an  invasion  of  discase-producini 
micro-organisms. 

Don’t  Ovrncork  at  Dinntr 
TT  is  not  the  germs  themselvea  that  in 
A  jure  one.  but  the  poisons  which  iho 
produce.  Deadly  poisons  may  corn*  ti 
contact  with  an  intact  skin  and  no  ham 
will  come,  but  the  slightest  abras  "  o 
scratch  of  the  skin  will  cause  the  p.1-1 
to  he  absorbed  with  injurious  r  -ulU 
What  is  true  of  the  outer  skin  la  in* 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sti  macb 
When  one  is  in  a  healthy  state  verm 
do  not  ordinarily  get  through  the  >ule 
skin,  nor  do  they  usually  penetra:.-  th 
Inner  lining  of  the  stomach.  Wher 
however,  the  mucous  membrane  i>  irri 
tated.  congested,  raw.  cut.  swoll'  ..  » 
diseased,  the  allied  microbic  forer 
let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  will-  di« 
nitrous  results.  One  should  not  .1 
peel  to  hove  a  normal  stomach  limn 
und  protective  gastric  juice  if  h 
constantly  pours  great  quantities  of  s 
coholic  liquors  into  this  delicate  h*.llk 
keeping  organ. 

Alcohol  is  no  more  necessary  fo 
man's  contentment  and  well-beiny  tha 
the  drinking  of  chloroform,  ether.  « 

Ellne.  If  one.  after  seeing  daily  <t 
lessons  as  revealed  in  dnnk  der« 
persists  in  IU  uae.  ho  must  not  I 
surprises!  If  he  is  captured  and  held  i 
durance  vile  by  the  same  archer-  my- 
drink. 

One  who  overeats  and  partak*-.  Ui 
duly  of  condiments,  tea.  and  eoffV-  wt 
find  that  the  efficiency  of  the  ra-tr 
Juice  has  become  impaired,  lett-i*  i 
the  foes  of  indigestion  and  dyspep-t 
One  is  more  apt  to  suffer  tr «* 
overwork  at  the  dinner  table  ths 
from  physical  overwork.  The  polo 
should  be  employed  as  a  guard  to  kc 
out  injurious  things  instead 
serving  as  a  mere  shovel  to  tl 
stomach. 

Food  should  he  well  masticated 
order  to  have  It  well  mixed  wni 
saliva,  as  the  saliva  and  gastric  jus 
are  coworkers,  both  being  iwcseai 
for  perfect  digestion.  One  who  In¬ 
to  eat  Instead  of  eating  In  lr 
is  digging  a  trench  with  hi>  tee 
which  ultimately  becomes  hia  era. 


To  Those  Who  Are  Quick 


GIVEN  AWAY 


to  lead  one  of  your  beautiful  daughters 
to  death." 

"O  Sand  I.**  replied  Gulabala  hope¬ 
fully.  "I  have  many  daughters,  and  I 
should  not  miss  one.  and  would  it  not 
be  good  service  for  a  woman  of  my 
house  to  die  in  your  hut?” 

"We  sec  things  differently,  you  and 
I."  said  Sanders,  “for.  according  to  my 
religion,  if  any  woman  die*  from  witch 
craft  her  ghost  sits  forever  at  the  foot 
of  my  bed,  making  terrifying  faces.” 

Thus  Sander*  had  made  his  escape 
and  had  received  at  odd  interval*  the 
tribute  of  thee  remote  people. 

For  yoa-6  they  had  dwelt  without 
interference,  for  they  were  an  ur- 
Jttcky  people  to  quarrel  with.  and. 
lor  one  or  two  trespasses  on  the  part 


possession  l»y  some  mysterious  means), 
and  he  hung  about  the  neck  of  Gula- 
Imln.  the  titular  lord  or  these  strange 
people,  the  medal  and  chain  of  chief¬ 
tainship. 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy,  the 
chief  offered  him  the  choice  of  all  the 
maiden*  of  Kulumhini.  and  Sander*,  to 
whom  such  offers  were  by  no  means 
novel,  had  got  out  of  a  delicate  situa¬ 
tion  in  hi*  usual  manner,  having  resort 
to  witchcraft  for  the  purpose.  For  he 
said,  with  due  solemnity  and  hushed 
breath,  that  it  had  been  predicted  by 
a  celebrated  witch  doctor  of  the  Lower 
River  that  the  next  wife  he  should  take 
to  himself  would  die  of  the  sickness- 
mongo,  and.  said  Sanders:  “My  heart 
is  too  tender  for  your  people.  O  chief. 
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Dodging  Germs 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  CROMIE 

Instructor  In  Physical  education  al  the  University  of 


A  GREAT  battle  thut  one  is  called 
T.  upon  to  fight,  and  it  must  be  waged 
ontinually  throughout  life,  is  the  war 
f  the  body  against  invading  germs. 

Bacteria  lurk  in  one's  food  and  drink, 
•ven  in  the  air  one  breathe*.  These 
nicrohes  are  ever  ready  to  step  in  and 
ake  possession  of  the  body  the  moment 
t  has  been  depressed  by  excess  or  in- 
ILcrotion. 

When  the  health  of  any  organ  or 
irguns  of  the  body  goes  below  par. 
hew  germ*,  like  vulture*,  steal  in  and 
mmhard  this  weak  link  in  the  chain 
.f  one’s  existence.  The  microbes  of 
liseuse  are  always  striving  to  storm 
he  very  citadel  of  life,  and  an  invasion 
•an  only  lie  repelled  by  strong  fortinca- 
ion*  of  defense. 

The  outer  line  of  defense  might,  for 
vant  of  a  better  term,  lie  called  "pro- 
/cation.”  This  prevention  1*  keeping 
he  body  in  a  high  state  of  vital  ro¬ 
ll  stance.  It  means  living  in  the  pure 
lir  as  much  as  possible.  If  one  must 
nlior  all  day  in  the  shop,  office,  or  fac- 
:ory.  where  the  air  is  vitiuted,  then  one 
■nust  secure  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  the 
sleeping  apartment.  He  must  take 
physical  exercise  if  it  be  but  a  four  or 
live  mile  daily  walk  in  the  open  air,  in 
nrder  to  keep  the  machinery  of  the 
Oody  from  liecoming  rusty.  Ha  should 
get  a  sufficient  amount  of  sleep,  so  that 
the  body’s  mechanism  may  be  lubri¬ 
cated  with  the  oil  of  rest  and  quiet.  He 
should  eat  properly  prepared  food,  not 
too  much,  the  right  kind  and  in  the 
right  way.  Food  is  the  fuel  that 
venerates  energy.  The  fire*  of  the 
body  may  go  out  for  two  causes:  either 
the  absence  of  food,  as  in  fasting, 
or  the  body  may  be  choked  from 
overeating. 

The  body  should  In-  bathed  every  day 
in  order  to  wash  away  impurities  that 
have  been  eliminated  hy  the  skin.  Man 
should  at  least  lie  better  groomed  than 
his  horse;  but.  sad  to  relate,  some  men 
give  more  attention  to  live  stock  Ihun 
to  them«elvea  and  famille*. 

The  secondary  line  of  defense  against 
the  invasion  of  germs  is  the  nose  and 
mouth,  The  fluids  of  the  mouth,  when 
In  a  normal  condition,  act  a*  a  fortress 
in  that  they  prevent  the  growth  of  bae- 
terla.  Germs  are  always  found  in  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  throat,  but  under 
ordinary  conditions  they  do  not  grow 
and  develop  there,  ns  the  fluids  in  the 
mouth  are  antiseptic  and  so  act  aa 
intermediate  fortification*. 

The  nostril*  act  a*  Alters,  and  their 
■lamp  aurface  catchea  germ  laden  dust 
and  so  prevent*  Its  being  breathed  inU) 
the  lungs.  Again,  the  nostrils  are  the 
proper  breathing  organa,  aa  they  warm 
the  air  and  no  prevent  undue  chilling 
of  the  lungs. 

Bad  teeth,  enlarged  and  disease*!  ton¬ 
sils  nnd  adenoid*  are  harbors  for 
dangerous  bacteria,  which  cause  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth  to  lose  their  anti¬ 
septic  properties  and  no  become  re¬ 
cruiting  stations  for  alien  force*. 

Avoid  Exposure  and  Depression 

TICK  following  illuHtration  prow 
thut  one  has  deadly  microbfO  in  hi* 
system  at  all  time*.  A  man  leave*  hi* 
home  on  a  cold  winter  day  In  the  be*t 
of  health.  He  i*  "truck  hy  a  locomotive 
or  Injured  while  In  a  wood  hunting 
He  lie*  on  the  froxen  ground  *everal 
hour*,  i*  hurried  to  the  hospital, 
and  pneumonia  develop*.  I*  it  because 


Finish  This 
Story  for 
Yourself — 


The  girl  got  S6.00  a  week  and 
was  lonely.  “Piggy" — 
you  can  imagine  his  kind 
was  waiting  down¬ 
stairs.  He  knew  where  cham¬ 
pagne  and  music  could  be 
had.  But  that  night  she 
didn't  go.  That  was  Lord 
Kitchener's  doing.  But  an¬ 
other  night  ? 

0.  HENRY 

tells  about  it  in  this  story,  with 
that  full  knowledge  of  women, 
with  that  frank  facing  of  sex,  and 
that  clean  mind  that  have 
endeared  him  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  land. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  274 
stories,  in  12  big  volumes, 
you  get  for  25  cents  a  week, 
if  you  send  the  coupon. 

From  tlic  few  who  snapped  up 
ihc  first  edition  st  SI2S  •  set  before 
it  «ni  (iff  thr  pfru.  to  t hr  120.000 
who  huvr  c**cth  tnuftht  the  tw*u 
tiful  vtJumrt  offered  you  here 
from  »hc  stylist  who  .it.  among  hi. 

to  thr  i non  on  thr  ttree* 
Ih>!  Whole  nation  !>ow%  toO.  Henry 
not)  h..u  him  with  love  and  pndr 
out  rMiitrti  Wfttev  of  tlorie*. 


Bones:  Kingmaker 


of  the  fir*  ^Imon.  hut  you  gel 
Kipling’,  be*  179  short  .tone.  *nd 
jwrm.  and  hi.  long  novel  without 
paying  a  cent.  You  get  I*  vot 
umes.  packed  with  love  and  hate 
and  laughter.  A  tag  shelf  full  of 
handsome  hooks. 

Send  ibe  Coupon  and  yon  will  trader- 
stand  wby  “0.  Henry"  i»  kaikd  « 

•  Th.  American  Kipling ."  ’’The  Y.  M  C.A  Boccacon;’’ 
■ 'Master  of  the  Sheet  Story "Creator  of  a  New  L-tcra 
lure.”  ’’Dmoverer  ol  Romance  in  New  York  .  Street.; 

’  The  American  dr  Maupassant.  The  Homer  of  the 
Tendeelou.;”  "Founder  of  a  New  Style."  "America’. 
Greatest  Story  Teller ;"  "The  70th  Century  Haroun 
Al  Rashid  who  take,  you  to  every  comer  ot  his  be 
loved  Bagdad  New  York.” 

•tend  Coupon  and  you  -ill  undrr.tand  a.  never  /% 
before  -hy  other  nation,  are  go.ng  '  ' 

W»r  nr-^«  lo  t> 
ufumatlin  mrr  plavmtng 

tftt  brr*a  of  BttftMt  i* 

Kcrif*.  ol  /#y 

SRS>r  o*  €mmAtv  mt 

big  MM  for  Ike  f4«w  to  TTT*W 

Send  the  Coupon 
Without  Money 

You  troth  «t.  free  mi  "Mao'S* 

If  you  dca'l  Uu*h  mkI  OV  *****  AO/  ••  - 
il  you  <**"  re^  .•««  «  A/^TV 
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Dodge  Brothers 

MDTDR  CAR 


Satisfying  the  demand  which 
the  goodness  of  the  car  cre¬ 
ates  is  still  our  one  great 
problem. 
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of  Gulahala.  there  was  no  complaint 
made  concerning  them.  It  is  not  natu¬ 
ral.  however,  for  native  people  to  pros¬ 
per— as  these  folk  did— without  there 
growing  up  a  desire  to  kill  somebody. 
For  does  not  the  river  saying  run: 
-The  last  measure  of  a  full  granary 
is  a  measure  of  blood”? 

In  the  dead  of  a  night  Gulabala 
took  three  hundred  spear*  across  the 
frontier  to  the  Ochori  village  of  Netcka 
and  returned  at  dawn  with  the  spear* 
ell  Streaky.  And  he  brought  back  with 
him  some  twenty  women  who  would 
have  sung  the  death  song  of  their  men 
hot  for  the  fart  that  Gulabala  and  his 
heat  them 


Dodge  Brothers  works  are  attaining 
the  proportions  of  a  city  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  demand  grows  in 
escesa  of  the  es 


The  asietlae  ossi-rm 

The  lire  mime*  M  uaouisliy  high 

The  prlea  ef  U.e  To-.l««  C.r  ar 

Is  smt  (I  e.  h  Datreltl 

Caiedlaa  erlte  III*  C.dJ  hei«M  mat  DMre.1l 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 


Your  Copy  of  this  Free 
History  Booklet  is 
waiting  for  you — 


Do  you  know  why  Holland  and 
Belgium  were  organized  as  neu 
tral  states  after  the  battle 
Waterloo? 

Do  you  know  why  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  es¬ 
tablished? 

This  free  booklet  will  tell  you  how  these  questions,  and  500,000 
others,  are  answered  for  the  busy  American  in 

The  Lodge  History 
of  Nations 

•‘Th  Swy  y  «*  Afar m  j  amgk  f’lhw-  '*»  *•«'**»  <f  •  «■' 

To-day,  while  every  edition  of  the  newspapers  is  centering  vour 
interest  on  Europe,  you  can  begin  to  master— in  a  tew  pleasant  mo¬ 
ments— the  whole  stirring  history  of  the  great  Luropean  nations. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  this  booklet  absolutely  free-  Let  it  tell 
you  about  the  unique  plan  of  this  history, the  quick-rcferencc  index. 

Read  "How  to  Reid  History  Proper’.*”  by  Senator  Henry  Cabut  lo-'ge. 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Dept.  B,  416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 


Gulabala  slept  ■»  «hr  »<c  and 

hi*  <pc»r*.  and  woke  to  a  grisly 
vision  of  <  onsnpicnce. 

He  called  hi*  people  together  and 
spoke  in  this  wise: 

"Soon  Sandi  or  his  headmen  will 
1  come,  and  if  we  are  here  there  will 
he  many  folk  hanged,  for  Sandi  is  a 
cruel  man.  Therefore  let  ut  go  to  a 
far  place  in  the  forest  carrying  our 
treasure,  and  when  Sandi  ha*  forgiven 
us  we  will  come  hack.” 

A  good  plan  hut  for  the  sad  fact 
that  Bo *amhn  of  the  Ochori  was  less 
than  fifty  miles  away  at  the  dawn  of 
that  fatal  day.  and  was  marching 
swiftly  to  avenge  his  losses,  for  not 
only  had  Gulabala  taken  women  but 
hr  had  taken  sixty  goat*,  and  that  was 
unpardonable. 

The  scout*  which  Gulabala  had  sent 
out  came  hack  with  the  news  that  the 
way  to  sanctuary  wti  barred  by 

Now  of  all  men  that  the  Kulumhini 
hated,  they  hated  non*  more  than  the 
chief  of  the  Orhori.  For  he  alone 
never  scrupled  to  overlook  them,  and 
to  dare  their  anger  hy  flogging  such 
I  of  them  as  raided  his 
|  search  of  game. 

•  Ko.”  said  Gulabala.  deeply  con¬ 
cerned.  “this  Bosambo  Is  Sandi'*  dog. 

us  go  hack  to  our  village  and  say 
we  have  been  hunting,  for  Rosnmlio 
will  fear  to  cross  into  our  lands  be- 
rause  of  .Sandi's  anger." 

They  reached  the  village  and  were 
preparing  to  remove  the  last  evidence  of 
their  crime — one  goat  looks  very  much 
like  another,  hut  women  can  speak  — 
when  Sanders  came  striding  down  I  he 
village  street,  and  Gulabala,  with  his 
curved  execution  knife  in  his  hand, 
stood  up  by  the  side  of  the  woman  he 
had  slain. 

“O  Gulabala .”  said  Sanders  softly, 
“this  is  an  evil  thing  “ 

The  chief  looked  left  and  right  help- 


territory  in 


“l-onl.”  he  said  huskily.  "Bosambo 
and  hi*  people  put  me  to  shame,  for  they 
spied  on  me  and  overlooked  me.  And  w* 


L 


are  proud  people  who  must  not  l«e  over¬ 
looked— thus  it  has  been  for  all  time  ” 

Sanders  pursed  his  lips  and  stared  at 
1  the  man. 

“I  see  here  a  fine  high  tree.”  he  said, 
"no  high  that  he  who  hangs  from  its 
:  top  branch  may  say  that  no  man  over- 
look*  him.  There  you  shall  hang. 
Gulabala.  for  your  proud  men  to  see.  be¬ 
fore  they  also  go  to  work  for  my  king, 
with  chains  upon  their  legs,  so  long  as 
they  live." 

"Lord."  said  Gulahala  philosophically. 
“I  have  lived.” 

Ten  minute*  later  he  went  the  swift 
way  which  had  chief*  go.  and  his  people 
were  un resentful  spectators. 

“This  is  the  tenth  time  I  have  had  to 
|  find  a  new  chief  in  this  belt.”  said 
Sanders,  pacing  the  deck  of  the  Zmrr. 
“and  who  on  earth  I  am  to  pat  in  hi* 
place  I  do  not  know.” 

The  lotali*  of  the  Kulumbini  were 
already  calling  headmen  to  grand  pala¬ 
ver.  In  the  shade  of  the  rocd-thatche.l 
1  Mali  house,  before  the  hollow  length 
of  tree  trunk,  the  player  worked  his  flat 
drumsticks  of  Iron  wood  with  amazing 
,  rapidity.  The  call  trilled  and  rumbled. 

'  rising  and  falling,  now  a  patter  of  light 
'  musical  sound,  now  r  low  grumble. 

BOSAMBO  came,  by  the  river  route, 
as  Sanders  was  leaving  the  Zaire  to 
attend  the  momentous  council. 

“How  say  you.  Bosambo,  what  man 
of  the  Kulumbini  folk  will  hold  these 
people  in  check?” 

Bosambo  squatted  at  his  lord’s  feet 
and  set  his  spear  asp-ining.  “Lord." 
he  confessed.  “1  know  of  none;  for  they 
a»e  a  strange  and  hateful  people. 
Whatever  king  you  set  above  them  they 
will  despise.  Also  they  worship  no  gods 
or  ghosts;  nor  have  they  ju-ju  or  fetish. 
I  And  if  a  man  does  not  believe,  how  may 


you  believe  him?  Lord,  this  I.  spy  ’ 
you.  set  me  above  the  Kulumbini  ar 
I  will  change  their  hearts." 

But  Sanders  shook  his  head.  **Th 
may  not  be,  Bosambo,"  he  said. 

The  palaver  was  n  long  and  u  wear.) 
one.  There  were  twelve  good  cluimar 
for  the  vacant  stool  of  office,  and  behi 
the  twelve  there  were  kinsmen  ai  | 
spears. 

From  sunset  to  nigh  on  sunrise  th> 
debated  the  matter,  and  Sanders  s. 
patiently  through  it  all  awake  and  al*n 
Whether  this  might  be  said  of  Hone 
questionable.  Bones  swears  thnl  he  6 
not  sleep  and  spent  the  night,  chin  r 
hand,  turning  over  the  problem  in  l 
mind. 

It  is  certain  he  was  awake  wh 
Sanders  gave  his  summing  up. 

"People  of  this  land,"  said  Sander 
"four  tires  have  been  burned  since  u 
met.  and  I  have  listened  to  all  you 
words.  Now  you  know  how  good  it  1 
that  there  should  be  one  you  call  chit: 
Yet  if  I  take  you,  M'loomo"  (he  turn, 
to  one  sullen  claimant),  "there  will  >- 
war.  And  if  1  take  B’songi  there  wi. 
be  killing.  And  1  have  come  to  tb 
mind,  that  1  will  appoint  a  king  01. 
you  who  shall  not  dwell  with  you  iu 
overlook  you." 

Two  hundred  puns  of  eyes  watch, 
the  commissioner’*  face.  He  na'v  tl< 
gleam  of  satisfaction  which  came  at  th 
concession  to  the  traditional  churn' 
teristic  of  the  tribe  and  went  on  a  Into- 
completely  sure  of  his  ground. 

"He  shall  dwell  far  away,  and  you 
the  twelve  kinsmen  of  Gulabala,  shal 
reign  in  his  pluee.  One  at  every  mom 
shall  sit  in  the  chief’s  chair  and  ko 
the  land  for  your  king,  who  shall  dwm 
with  me.” 

One  of  the  prospective  regents  rose. 

“I^ird,  that  is  good  talk,  for  so  di< 
Sakalaba,  the  great  king  of  our  ram 
live  apart  from  u»  at  S'furi-S’fonsi.  am 
were  we  not  prosperous  in  those  day* 
Now  tell  us  what  man  you  will  set  o». 


For  one  moment  Sunders  was  nan 
pluted.  lie  was  rapidly  reviewing  t'< 
qualifications  of  all  the  little  chiefs.  • 
headmen  and  the  fisher  loaders  who  ... 
under  him,  and  none  filled  his  requir. 
menu. 

In  that  moment  of  silence  an  agitub 
voire  whispered  In  his  ear  and  Hone, 
lean  hand  clutched  his  sleeve.  "Sir  a 
excellency!"  breathed  Bones,  all  utwi. 
ter,  "don't  think  I’m  tnki n’  advuntn/ 
of  my  position.  But  It's  the  chance  I 
been  lookin’  for.  sir.  You’d  do  me  . 
awful  favor.  You  see.  sir,  I’ve  got  hi 
career  to  consider-  ’’ 

“What  on  earth  — "  began  Soil  del*. 

"Henry  Hamilton  Hones,  air.”  *.i 
Bones  tremulously,  “you'd  act  him  i| 
for  life.  sir.  I  must  think  of  the  chi 
hang  it  all!  I  know  I'm  a  jolly  old  r 
ter  to  pul  my  spoke  in—" 

SANDERS  gently  released  the  frensa 
grip  of  his  lieutenant  and  faced  tt 
wondering  palaver. 

"Know  all  people  that  this  day  I  gm 
to  you  ns  king  one  whom  you  shnll  cjI 
M’aonguri.  which  means  in  your  ton/, 
•The  1  oung  and  the  Wise'  and  who 
called  in  my  longue  N’risu  Mllllini  T 
betti,  and  this  one  is  a  child  und  «< 
beloved  by  my  laird  Tjbbettl,  being  ••* 
him  as  a  son  and  by  Militini  and  by  n. 
Sandi." 

He  raised  his  hand  in  chuller. 
”Wa!  Whose  men  are  you?”  he  cm 
’’M’songuri!” 

The  answer  came  in  a  decp-thro»t' 
growl;  the  assembly  leaped  to  it*  f>* 
"Wa!  Who  rule*  this  land?" 
•’M'songurl!" 

They  locked  arms  and  stamped  *'• 
with  the  right  foot  and  then  with  I* 
left  in  token  of  their  acceptance.  "T- 
vour  king!"  said  Sanders,  “and  h 
him  u  beautiful  hut,  and  his  spirit  si 
dwell  with  you.  This  palaver 
finished." 

Bones  was  speechless  all  the 
down  river.  At  irregular  interval! 
would  grip  the  uncomfortable  Sandin' 
hand,  but  he  wa#  too  full  for  Rpeech 
Hamilton  and  his  sister  met  the  U* 
givers  on  the  quay.  "You’re  l*' 
sooner  than  I  expected  you,  sir."  ‘i 
Hamilton.  “Did  Bones  behave?" 

"Like  a  little  gentleman.”  sa  ■ 
Sander*. 

“Oh.  Bones,"  Patricia  broke  in  cap 
ly;  "Henry  has  cut  another  tooth.” 

Bones’#  nod  was  grave  and  even  I 
tanL  "I  will  go  and  sec  his 
he  said;  “I  presume  he  is  in  the  paUo 
Hamilton  stared  after  him.  “Si' 
ly,”  he  asked  irritably,  “Bones 
sickening  for  measles  again?” 
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Collier’s  Washington  Bureau 


20  years 
from  now 


Will  the  roof  you  are  putting 
on  today  still  be  giving  satis¬ 
faction  in  1936? 


Will  you  be  ready  then  10  say: 
“This  roof  has  never  cost  me 
one  cent  for  repairs"? 

It  s  worth  money  to  you  to  know 
the  answer! 

Many  RU-BER-OID  roof3  laid 
previous  to  1896  are  still  giving 
good  service  and  have  never 
needed  repairs. 

Genuine  RU-BER-OID  contains 
no  sand,  tai,  paper,  wood  fibre, 
or  any  other  substance  that  will 
crack,  run.  rot,  warp,  rust  or  leak. 

Made  in-Slate  Gray.  Tile  Red  and 
Copper  Green.  Your  dealer  will 
show  you  samplesand  quote  prices. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

SM  Woolworlh  Building,  N«w  York 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 


Test 

Conclusive 


It  would  be  difficult  when  purchas¬ 
ing  a  machine,  say  an  automobile 
or  a  lifting  crane,  to  test  to  your 
own  satisfaction  every  drop  forged 
part  in  its  composition.  Yet  it 
is  essential  that  these  parts  be 
flawless.  How  then  can  you  tell? 
There  is  one  sure  way.  Do  as  ex¬ 
perts  in  such  matters  have  been 
doing  for  years  And  out  If  the  drop 
forged  work  has  been  done  by  the 
Billings  &  Spencer  Co.,  and  look 
for  the  famous  triangle  trademark 
A  your  assurance  of  absolute 
«  safety. 

The  same  principle  holds  true  also 
when  purchasing  tools. 


“Ye*.  Human  right*  are  involved  ’’ 
The  debates  in  CongTe**  elaborate  on 
these  argument*  on  quention*  all  of 
which,  *nvc  child  labor,  may  he  con¬ 
fronting  the  people  of  the  United  State* 
for  the  next  decade  or  longer 

''Canned”  Lectures 

\TAR10US  branches  of  the  Govern- 
V  ment  are  willing  to  cooperate  with 


If  any  or  all  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  interest  yon.  «nl« 
to  Collier's  Washington  Bureau,  tlit  Woodward  Building.  Washington. 
!>.  G’„  for  a  circular  entitled  “ Vnele  Sam  and  the  School*."  Thi*  contain* 
full  in/orMuUioN  on  ho ic  to  get  the  free  publication*  referred  to  and  how  to 
buy  the  other*  at  email  coat.  Do  not  aek  for  the  pamphlet*  tkenuelee*. 
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Pity 

— I  was  groping  for  words 
to  picture  it.  There  was 
no  help  in  the  dictionary 
and  the  ‘pit)’’  of  the  en¬ 
cyclopedia  was  just  as 
bloodless,  just  as  chilled 
and  cold-cut.  No  thrill 
of  feeling  warmed  me. 

And  then  I  thought  of  The 
Harvard  Classics.  Could  1 
find  there  the  inspiration  I  had 
elsewhere  sought  in  vain? 

Sure  enough  ‘pity’  was  instantly  found 
in  the  index  and  under  that  heading, 
to  my  eager  surprise  and  delight,  a  host 
of  references — not  fragmentary  quota¬ 
tions  or  dry  definitions — hut  the  most 
vivid  conceptions  of  ‘pity’  as  men  like 
Bacon,  and  Burke,  and  Pascal  saw  it.” 

The  Harvard  Classics  helped  this  man 
write  a  great  editorial.  They  are  daily 


helping  over  one  hundred  thousand 
men  to  think  straight  and  talk  well. 
Nor  is  this  their  main  intent.  Above 
all  else  they  serve  to  create  a  deeper 
sense  of  appreciation  for  the  finer 
things  of  life. 

This  free  book 
to  every  Collier 

Reader  —  ?  I 

1 1  9  1 

“To  me  the  little  free  book 
opened  the  door  to  a  vast, 
new  world  of  pleasure." 

Kverv  well  informed  man  or  woman 

* 

should  at  least  know  something  about 
Dr.  Kliot's  Famous  Five-Foot  Shelf 
of  Books. 

The  tree  hook  tells  how  Dr.  Eliot 
put  into  The  Harvard  Classics  “the 
essentials  of  a  liberal  education"  and 
so  arranged  them  that  even  “fifteen 
minutes  a  day”  is  enough. 

We  invite  vou  to  have  a  copy 
too.  The  book  is  absolutclv 


free,  yet  it  is  one  of’  the  most 
valuable  little  guide  books  to 
books  ever  written  because  in 
it  is  Dr.  Kliot's  best  advice  on 
just  how  and  what  to  read. 

That  alone  makes  it  well  worth 
sending  for. 

And  besides  Dr.  Eliot's  own  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  plan  of  reading  you 
will  find  in  the  little  book  (which 
is  flexibly  hound,  pocket  size  and 
beautifully  illustrated)  twelve  charm¬ 
ing,  fivc-minutc  essays;  a  chatty  little 
series  of  informal  talks  on  hooks, 
authors  and  places. 

I - ; - b - t\-  n 

Mail  this  Coupon 

Now  while  you  think  of  it. 

Collier’s,  416  W.  13  th  St.,  New  York 

You  tnav  tend  me  the  Free 
Book  il*out  Tlif  Harvard  Clinic* 

Name. -  _ 

Address _  _ 
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The  Empty  Room 


(OaH 

I'ouur  after  ,■  rabbit!”  ‘aid  Mack, 
snatching  the  envelope  out  of  his  hand 
lie  lore  it  open  and  read  the  content* 
aloud  with  steadily  increasing  excite¬ 
ment  until  the  last  word  exploded  in 
a  yell  of  happiness 

“Listen,  Charlotte!  ‘Have  wired 
forty  dollars  to  office.  Join  at  once. 
House  sold  out  for  entire  two  night*.— 
Li.M-nhuum.’  What  do  you  know  ubout 
that!  I  knew  olu  Rosie  would  do  the 
right  thing.  Sold  out  for  two  nights. 
The  advance  man  must  have  chloro¬ 
formed  the  town.  Oswald,  go  tind  out 
what  time  the  next  train  leave*  for 
Wolcott  and  hurry  up!"  He  shoved  the 
ilumfouniled  old  man  out  of  the  door 
and  down  the  hall.  He  stared  at  the 
telegram  with  u  wide  grin  of  delight. 
"Twenty  for  Emily,  a  hunk  of  meat  for 
the  bloodhound  downstair*,  and  I  won't 
need  vour  money  now,  Charlotte. 
I'm — '  He  stopped  short  at  the  misery 
in  the  girl’s  face. 

"I  knew  it,  I  knew  It."  *he  whispered 
faintly.  "I  never  had  a  dream  in  me 
life  that  I  didn’t  wake  up  on  the  floor 
just  a*  it  was  cornin’  true.  Hack  to 
ver  mop  an'  yer  broom,  orphan;  yer 
Imlluon's  busted."  She  dropped  her 
head  under  the  rush  of  tear*. 

"Why,  what'*  the  matter,  Charlotte?" 
blurted  Mack.  "What  are  you  crying 
for?” 

She  blew  her  nose  violently  a  couple 
of  times  liefore  she  answered.  Then 
she  turned  n  brave  face  to  him.  ”1  ain’t 
cryin',  Egg;  it’a  great  fer  you  an*  the 
kid,  ain’t  it?” 

'What  about  you?” 

‘‘Mol"  echoed  the  girl.  "It  .lout 
make  no  difference  about  me.” 

’’It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  to  me  about  you.”  he  begun  halt¬ 
ingly.  "Charlotte,  I'm  a  magician,  not 
.<  leading  man.  und  I  can’t  talk  like  I 
ought  to,  but  I’ve  been  looking  so  long 
for  something  I  never  thought  I’d  get 
thut  I  couldn't  go  wrong  on  the  real 
thing  If  I  wanted  to,  I  wasn’t  going  to 
give  hack  the  money.  It’*  good  luck, 
und  we’ll  need  It  for  the  new  pro¬ 
duction.” 

•  We."  repeated  Charlotte  with  widen¬ 
ing  eye*.  "I  thought  you  wasn’t  gnin' 
to  take  me.” 

"Take  you!"  said  the  King  lie 
laughed  softly.  "Why.  Charlotte,  there 
i*n’t  money  enough  in  show  business  *o 
make  me  let  go.  You'll  make  a  great 
performer.  You're  real  too.  the  first 
real  thing  I  ever  met  in  my  life.  That 
live  eighteen  bought  you  u  ticket 
straight  into  my  heart,  and  there’*  no 
train  back  unit**  you  want  to  leave.” 
She  drew  a  *tep  away  from  him.  but 
her  glance  never  left  nla.  “I'm  only  n 
shine  performer;  maybe  that'*  all  I'll 
ever  bo.  but  whether  I'm  topping  the 
big  bill*  or  playing  the  dumps,  I  got  to 
live  just  the  same  and  show  business 
don't  take  many  hour*  out  of  the  day. 
No  one  can  live  in  a  theatre.  I'm  a 
lonesome  guy  too.  and  I’d  like  to  rome 
into  that  big.  bare,  empty  room  of  your 
life  and  raise  the  curtain*  and  open  th< 
blind*  to  let  the  sunshine  in  if  you'll 
only  open  the  door.” 

"Ah.  don’t  kid  me;  it  ain’t  fair," 
pleaded  the  girl,  clenching  her  hand* 

"I'm  not  kidding  you!  It’*  Cod'* 
t  r  u  t  h,"  a  n  i  d  the  Wonder-worker 
steadily. 

HER  eye*  searched  hi*  hungrily,  and 
he  fel  t  a*  if  a  clean  white  hand  had 
reached  down  into  his  soul  to  find  what 
was  there.  “An'  ye  ain’t  tryin’  to  get 
fresh?"  she  asked. 

"No.'" 

"An'  you  do  care  a  little?"  She  seised 
him  by  the  coat  lapel*  and  shook  him 
savagely.  "  'Tain’t  just  because  ye  pity 
me?  Ye  do  care?” 

"Too  much  to  talk  about!"  he  an¬ 
swered.  And  he  opened  hi*  arm* 


it 
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"Thar*  a  train  at  onc-lifty-two  get* 
into  Woodtick  at  two-ten.  you  change 
to  the  interurban.  an'  git  into  Wolcott 
at  four-lhutty-two."  roared  Oswald 
from  the  door.  "Charlie.  I’m  sur¬ 
prised." 

"Hurry  and  pack  your  things.  Char¬ 
lotte.  We’ve  just  got  time  to  make  it.” 
said  Mack.  "You  might  as  well  get 
used  to  these  quick  change*  right 
away.  Hurry!  What’*  on  your  mind?"  ' 
he  asked  a*  she  stood  looking  at  him. 

"Ye  know — ye  know.”  *h*  swallowed 
hard.  "We  pa**  Mr.  Higginbotham’* 
on  the  way  to  the  train.” 

'Mr.  Higginbotham’*?" 

"Ye*,  the  preacher'*!"  Her  lip 
trembled  softly,  but  she  eyed  him 
bravely. 

The  King  put  hi*  hands  on  her 
shoulder*  and  kissed  her  gently.  “I 
told  you  I  couldn’t  go  wrong  on  the 
real  thing  when  I  saw  it,”  he  whis¬ 
pered.  "We’re  not  going  to  past  Mr. 
Higginbotham’s,  Charlotte.  W  «  ’  r  e 
going  in.” 

"What  darned  kinda  goin’s  on  is 
these V  Oswald  bellowed  after  Char¬ 
lotte  a*  she  ran  from  the  room. 

"Where  can  I  get  a  license?"  yelled 
the  Merrymaker. 

“You  needn’t  to  yell  so  loud.  I  hain’t 
dref  only  when  I  want  to  be."  A  rsiem-  I 
ou*  grin  parted  the  whiskers.  "Mar¬ 
ried?  You  an’  her?” 

Mock  answered  with  the  indeserib- 
uhle  smile  of  the  incipient  bridegroom. 
"Kin  I  go  to  the  weldin’*"  asked  I 
Oswald. 

"You  bet  you  can.”  shouted  Mack 
"You  can  be  the  best  man  and  the 
bridesmaid  and  carry  the  bride’s  train  " 

"Yes,  'tis  a  shame."  agreed  Oswald 
•nilly.  "Charlie’s  a  fine  girl.  You 
could  do  a  hull  lot  wuss.  I  don’t  know 
what  I'll  do  without  you  Mondays.  Fri¬ 
day*.  and  Sundays."  he  *aid  despond- 
ently.  turning  to  the 
Into  the 


I 


iprl  who  walked 


T  was  a  Charlotte  neither  he  nor 
Mack  had  ever  seen.  The  taut  look 
had  gone  from  her  face  and  a  tint  of 
rose  stained  her  cheek  pink.  The  war 
lock  was  fluffed  down  under  a  wide- 
brimmed  hat  and  her  *hiny  hair  was  ’ 
dressed  In  a  simple  knoL  .  The  slouch  | 
of  discouragement  had  given  place  to  a 
•lender,  graceful  alertness  of  body  and 
the  white  frock  she  wore  was  crisp  and 
spotless.  Somehow  Mack  wa*  glad  she 
wa*  far  from  being  lust  commonly 
pretty.  If  the  hands  he  took  In  hit 
were  work-hardened  and  the  nails 
blackened  and  split,  he  never  knew  it, 
for  hr  was  too  busy  staring  at  the  in¬ 
credible  picture  she  made. 

“Wh  wh  —  where’s  your  things. 
Charlotte?”  he  stammered. 

Iler  laugh  had  a  new  note  of  glad- 
Mas  in  it.  "I'm  steadin’  in  the  middle 
of  ’em."  she  answered  gayly. 

"That’s  the  prettiest  dress  I  ever 
•aw,”  hr  beamed. 

"D’ye  like  it?  lionet!"  *he  a-ked 
with  the  suspicion  of  a  blush  “If* 
been  waitin’  fer  to-day  ever  since  the 
chambermaid  got  married,  fire.  Egg. 
I’m  scared  stiff."  She  came  and  clung 
to  him  tightly.  "How  am  I  ever  goit? 
to  keep  a  swell,  handsome  guy  like  you 
wit’  all  them  beau-ti-ful  wimmen  in  the 
•how  business?  Hadn’t  I  better  stay?" 

The  Merrymaker  could  not  forget  the 
face  that  had  stared  at  him  ao  long 
from  hi*  make  up  mirror,  but  for  all 
that  a  pleasant  sente  of  warmth  stole 
through  him  at  her  timid  confrwsion  of 
approval. 

"Listen  Charlotte*  he  said,  tilting 
her  chin  so  he  could  look  down  into  her 
shining  eye*,  "beauty  nowadays  i*  only 
grease  paint  deep,  and  when  I  marry 
you  I'm  sure  no  one  it  ever  going  to 
grab  you  away  from  me.  Besides,  the 
only  crowd  we  care  about-  is  us!” 


The  greatest  partner  of 
America’s  greatest  banker 

The  dramatic  story  of  how  Morgan 
engaged  him  and  how  he  drove  up¬ 
ward  in  the  banking  world,  is  told 
in  the  ninth  article  of  B.  C.  Forbes 
remarkable  series  on  “The  Men 
Who  Are  Making  America." 

The  story  of  Henry  P.  Davison 
appears  in  this  week’s  LESLIE’S, 
another  chapter  in  this  gripping 
history  of  American  enterprise. 


$y  .OO  and  the  coupon  brings  Leslie's  fos 
a  year.  Indicate  whether  you  with 
your  luhteription  to  begin  with 
the  first  Forbes  article  ( July 
JJth)  or  the  current  issue. 
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NOTICfc  TO  SURSOUBKftS.-f 

M  chanr**  "t  muiromo  «h«mM  lire  tie  Wd  ka  wwll  me  the  eew 

fedirer  ruihU-f  un  their  -  r*pr*r  Frr*r  ten  to  three  weeks 

fUp*  before  O*  ch mr*r  ran  be  made,  and  before  thr  -rtf  ni  CoArr.  s 
rmch  any 


“My  Mother  never 
read  to  me” — 

Pity  flu-  man  or  woman  who,  look 
ing  back  upon  his  childhood,  can 
say:  “My  mother  was  too  busy; 
she  never  read  to  me.”  He  or 
she  has  been  robbed  of  a 
memory  richer  than  any 
other.  More  than  a 
memory — the  mold-, 
ing  influence  of  a 
mother's  rcadi  ng  upon 
the  child's  mind  extends' 
far  beyond  the  brief  day  of  childhood. 

Dr.  (Hoc.  Prc»*kni  Emc-iiui  of  Hirvsrd  Univcniit.  in  his  introduction,  which 
every  parent  mi*  read  with  profit,  found*  the  keynote  of  dean,  wholesome  reading 
be  a*v»  of 

The  Junior  Classics 

“Aft  con*  tit  ore  flirt  o/  hooha  whose  coot  onto 
wiM  delight  children  and  at  the  eame  time  satisfy 
the  legitimate  ethical  requirements  of  those 
i  the  chddren  *a  heat  mt  treats  at  heart.  09 


The  Jett  *  CUnut  do  ikk  merely  furnnh  highly  entertaining  reeling  for  the 
}oot\f.  Their  5,000  page*  supply  (he  fcninjiuon  for  a  libera?  literary  education 
Yo at  children  will  be  eager  to  read  theae  aiorier.  They  will  read  them  because 
they  I*e  them  They  ire  in  a  very  real  acme  the  wcUtpringa  of  all  lirerarure. 
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EXACTLY  THE  SAME  ISSUES 

NOW  AS  THEN 


MII.rriA.VOLl' NT KhKS<»*./LON>CRIPI  ION 
( 1 776- I T77> 

THK  crowning  v«af  of  the  great  jnosement  low  ard  a 
United  States  of  America  wa*  1776.  in  which  J«.lv  4 
i»  ever  memorable  as  the  official  dale  when  the  Col¬ 
onies  ceased  lo  be  and  (he  formal  and  legal  Union 
began.  I*  is  hardly  worth  w  hile  lo  reproduce  speeches 
and  argument*  against  independence,  atihoueh  they 
were  abundant.  We  are  more  interested  in  knowing 
ihe  motives  which  animated  the  supporters  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  fortunately  they  spoke  fullv  and  freely. 
'I  he  year  1776  devrlopcd  not  only  this  new  sense  of 
universal  American  Patriotism,  in  which  Massachusetts 
people  and  South  Carolinians  were  patriotic  for  each 
othet:  but  that  patriotism  was  tested  bv  the  armitH-s 
of  a  fierce  and  desperaic  war.  In  this  period  suddenly 
came  to  the  front  questions  of  recruitment,  of  supplies, 
of  drawing  aid  and  material  from  over  leas,  questions 
which  have  not  been  completely  adiusted  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  extracts  in  the  chapter  are  intended 
to  bring  out  some  of  the  difficulties  and  .humiliations 
in  pulling  an  entirely  unprepared  country  into  a  posture 
of  war.  It  took  a  lively  patriotism  to  belies e  tn  the 
future  gieatness  of  the  United  States  in  ihe  fate  of  the 
defeats  of  the  latter  part  of  1776. 


NEUTRALITY  PR  E  PA  R  K  l>  N  KSS 

( I 7V3- 1800) 

A  CRl'KL  lest  of  the  young  Republic  Was  ihe  fuiy  of 
if*  huiopran  war.  and  the  aggressions  on  American 
tradedunng  the  secondand  final  stage  of  Napoleon's  gra»p 
at  Kmptre.  To  that  subject  and  to  the  related  subjects  of 
war.  peace,  and  preparation,  must  of  the  extracts  in  this 
chapter  are  devoted.  I  he  merchants  and  shipper*  pro¬ 
tested  with  all  then  might  against  the  hardships  of  neu¬ 
tral  vessels  which  wete  seized  under  paper  blorkaJes  and 
subjected  to  unreasonable  extension  of  contraband  and 
other  unlawful  devices  especially  the  British  Orders  in 
Council  and  the  French  l)e<  tees,  which  have  been  par¬ 
alleled  in  osir  ow  n  times  Jefferson's  poll,  v  of  an  em¬ 
bargo.  which  was  ptai ticallt  a  sort  of  hoy.uli,  broke 
down  in  IWf.  and  after  that  the  United  Stales  had 
nothing  hot  a  makeshift  and  fluctuating  system,  which 
did  muc\  barm  to  American  trade  and  little-  good. 
Among  the  wrongest  writer*  on  virion*  phases  of  this 
•object  are  Jefferson.  John  Jay  and  Henry  Clay.  John 
Randolph  took  what  would  now  he  called  a  pacifist 
ground.  The  shipping  union  in  the  North  and  ihe 
agricultural  section  in  the  South  could  not  come  to  an 
agreement:  and  the  lone  and  efficiency  of  the  Govern* 
menl  were  accordingly  weakened. 


WASHINGTON  TWaator*.  aaJ  C**nnf€m~  -l7T'»->777-  T»u  »  «ar  ‘I  It,  msm  tMHelim,  fa  uni  Ai 
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JOHN  JAV  -“Maasms.  saj  imffhn"  —  !77<>  i  nANKUN-Hfwn*tMafNawmi  Qa/.in*'  1777  ,  CAPTAIN 
JOHN  PAUI  JONS* -"Csftmtr  -fit,  Ssrsfo"  -177* 
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Zenatello 

Omit  Lyiir  Tenor of  the 
Boston  Opera,  recently 
knighted  by  !(»•  Kintf  o(  tody 


J  Marie  Rafpold 

>(  Famed  Soprano  of  the 
' ■%,_  Metropolitan  Opera 


Christine  Miller 

Celebrated  Concert 
Contralto 


Ofiey  are  not  listening 
to  tRclr  records 


In  talking  machine  advertisements  it  is 
quite  common  to  show  pictures  of  artists 
listening  to  their  talking  machine  rec¬ 
ords.  The  great  artists  whose  portraits 
you  see  on  this  page  are  doing  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  thing. 

They  are  singing  in  direct  comparison 
with  Edison’s  Re-Creation  of  their 
voices  by  his  new  invention 

He 

NEW  EDISON 

This  is  the  acid  test  which  Thomas  A.  Edison  invited  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  he  had  achieved  his 
ambition  to  re-create  music  so  perfectly  that  the  keenest 
ears  could  not  distinguish  the  Re-Creation  from  the  orig¬ 
inal.  The  music  critics  of  over  two  hundred  of  America’s 
greatest  newspapers  have  heard  these  comparisons (cjtoctly 
as  shown  on  this  page)  and  have  fully  conceded  in  the 
columns  of  their  papers  that  the  New  Edison  re-creates 
music  with  such  literal  fidelity  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  Re-Creations  from  the  singers’  voices. 


None  But  Eel i son  UR  I l  Submit 
to  this  Test 

Do  you  know  of  any  talking  machine  manufacturer  who 
has  invited  great  artists  to  sing  publicly  indirect  compari¬ 
son  with  his  talking  machine  reproduction  of  their  voices 
and  has  defied  trained  ears  to  distinguish  a  difference? 
There  is  no  such  case  on  record. 

The  New  Edison  is  not  a  talking  machine.  It  is  the  world's 
molt  wonderful  instrument;  an  instrument  which  brings 
into  your  home  the  living  personality  of  every  great  artist  ; 
an  instrument  which  literally  re-creates  all  forms  of  music. 


JVatcl  your  local  papers.  n*y  -di  cun  tun  the  u>- 

nouncement  of  a  dealer  licensed  by  Mr.  Edison  to  sell  this  new  invention. 
Go  to  him  and  investigate  The  New  Edison.  Write  us  for  the  brochure 
"Music's  Re-creation,” and  the  booklet,  "What  the  CriticsSay.” 


Urlus 

Wagnerian* 


Anna  Case 
The  Miracle  Girl  of 
Use  Metropolitan  Opera 


Elizabeth  Spencer 

A  Favorite  Soprano 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON.  INC.,  Dept.  2366,  Orange,  N.  J. 


The  old  home  place  is  doubly  cheerful,  and  there’s  no  hesitation 
now  about  “taking  baby  over  to  grandpa’s  and  grandma’s”  since 
chills  around  the  windows  and  drafty  halls  and  floors  have 
been  banished  by  the  new  outfit  of 

These  modern,  sectional  heating  outfits 
Pi  A  1  arc  so  casily  placcd  in  completed  build- 
1/L /  1L  fogs,  that  many  an  old  homestead,  rich 
BOILERS  With  memories,  has  been  given  renewed 
life — with  its  comfort  greatly  increased 
by  the  June-like  IDEAL  radiator  warmth  in  every  room  and  nook. 

a 

A  lifetime  investment  in  heating  economy! 

In  the  scientific  design  and  construction  of  IDEAL  Boilers,  there  is  correct  air  mixing  to  give 
complete  combustion,  there  is  a  liberal  sized  fire-pot.  the  fire  surfaces  are  self-cleaning,  and  there  is  automatic,  perfect 
a,  control  of  heat.  They  are  endorsed  by  all  architects  and  engineers,  and  used  in  over  a 

million  buildings,  at  home  and  abroad.  They  are  fully  guaranteed,  yet  cost  no  more 
*  than  inferior  makes.  Accept  no  substitute.  ^ 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  made  in  sizes  and  prices  to  fit  any 
^  LU  building,  old  or  new,  city  or  country,  cottages,  residences,  apartments,  office  and  W~-  1 

-  public  buildings,  hotels,  churches,  clubs  and  factories.  Bl  _» 

a  No.  5-11  w  IDKAL  bw  .mi  «oe  o  of  You  will  get  a  big  fund  of  heating  information  from  our  (free)  book  "Ideal  |  Dams 
2!^  M20  Heating."  Don't  pay  further  the  price  of  postponement  but  warm  the  cockles 

«£■.* HK  of  the  hearts  of  the  old  folks  by  buying  an  Ideal-American  outfit  for  them  1 

<t*i  not  mciiMf  <~t  n/ubor.  r*p».  »•»>".  todau.  Phone  or  write  for  it  immediately,  or  call  at  any  of  our  showrooms  f;  -UT 

aSttO&r  — ^  -d  get  a  copy.  /W=^ 


Radiators 


An  unfailing ,  stationary  Vacuum  Cleaner 

You  should  also  know  about  our  ARCO  WAND  Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaner,  for  dustless,  complete 
cleaning.  Cleans  through  an  iron  suction  pipe  running  to  each  floor.  Fully  GUARANTEED.  Lasts 
as  long  as  the  building— like  radiator  heating.  In  sizes  at  SI  15  up.  Send  for  catalog. 


Write  Dept. 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
A vc.,  Chicago 


No  eiclutive  agent* 
Sold  by  *11  dealer* 


Mtbm.  cbeMff.  Buffalo,  Pm.bcrgh.  Cleveland.  Cant 

tsmcapoh*.  9t.  Paul.  St  Louia.  Ksniai  City.  Denver.  Seattle. 
arU.  Bruaada.  Berts*,  Ccto*ne.  MUarv,  V senna 


cents  a  copy 
September  30,  1916 


HELP  WANTED 

BY  HOLYVORTHY  HALL 


CO  L  L  I  E  H’S  FOR  SEPTEMBER  SO. 
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The  High- Gear  Performer  on 
America’s  Hardset  Hills 


Boston  -  Corey  Hill  on  High,  27  miles  an 
hour  at  the  top. 

Cincinnati  Clifton  Hill  on  high,  30  miles 
an  hour  at  the  top. 


Kansas  City — Hospital  Hill  on  high,  38 
miles  an  hour  at  the  top. 

Denver  Lookout  Mountain,  on  high  all 
the  way,  reaching  7800  feet  elevation. 


11'  YOU  arc  looking  for 
high  gear  hill-climbing 
to  prove  power  and  per¬ 
formance  here  are  specific 
ilupmobilc  instances. 

Our  dealers  report  them 
from  demonstrations. 

If  they  sound  extraordinary, 
permit  us  to  remind  you 
that  to  Ilupmobilc  owners 
they  will  merely  confirm 
their  own  everyday  experi¬ 
ences. 


Hills  That  are  Play 
for  the  Hupmobile 

Boston  motorists  regard  the 
Beacon  street  side  of  Corey 
Hill  as  their  worst  climb. 
Few  cars,  even  with  a  run¬ 
ning  start,  hold  high  gear 
to  the  top. 

C.  E.  Jeffery,  Jr.,  says  his 
favorite  demonstration  is 
to  comedown  the  hill,  turn 
at  the  bottom,  and  at  this 
slow  speed  start  back  on 
high.  The  car  is  usually 
traveling  27  miles  an  hour 
when  it  tops  the  rise. 

On  Commonwealth  Hill,  the 
case  with  which  the  Hup¬ 
mobile  turns  circles  seldom 
fails  to  impress  a  buyer. 

Hills  encircle  Cincinnati, 
and  Clifton  Avenue  is  one 
of  the  longest. 

In  demonstrating,  Fred  T. 
Larson  drives  the  Hupmo¬ 
bile  half  way  up  at  30  miles; 
cuts  the  speed  to  15  miles; 
and  picks  up  again  to  30 


Things  You  Should  Know  About  the  Hupmobile 


miles,  finishing  at  that  gait 
without  shifting  gears. 

Thousands  of  Tourists  know 
how  the  Lookout  Mountain 
trip  in  Colorado  tests  the 
high -gear  power  and  the  cool¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  motor  cars. 

High  Gear  All  the  Way 
on  Lookout  Mountain 


Our  Denver  dealer  regularly 
makes  this  trip— to  Idaho 
Springs  and  return  without 
shifting  gears  or  taking  on 
water.  The  climb  is  2300 
feet;  the  greatest  elevation 

7800  feet.  • 

Think  whafthis  means,  when 
each  1.000-fpot  rise  robs  an 
automobile  motor  of  about 
3j*  per  cent  of  its  efficiency. 

Ten  leading  cars  sold  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  do  not  take  Hospital 


Hill  on  high.  The  Hupmo¬ 
bile  does;  and  W.  C.  How- 
ard.  our  dealer  there,  says  a 
hurricane  must  be  blowing 
against  the  car  any  time  it 
fails  to  clear  the  top  at  38 
miles  an  hour. 

D.  W.  Drcnnan.  Birming¬ 
ham.  Ala.,  has  offered  to  pre¬ 
sent  $100  to  the  person  who 
points  out.  on  any  road  in 
the  state,  a  hill  the  Hupmo¬ 
bile  cannot  climb  on  high 
gear.  He  has  not  yet  been 
asked  to  pay. 

Omaha  reports  a  brick  paved 
test  hill.  20  per  cent  rise,  a 
block  long.  The  Hupmobile. 
carrying  five  passengers  and 
registering  seven  miles  an 
hour  at  the  bottom  skims  it 
on  high  gear. 

S.  R. Thomas,  at  Little  Rock. 
Ark. .recently  sold  three  I  lup- 
mobilcs  to  one  man  to  re¬ 


place  eight -cylinder  cars.  The 
owner  says  they  make  the 
mountain  drives  easily  on 
high  which  the  others 
would  not  do. 

I*  there  any  reason  why  Hupmo¬ 
bile  owner*  *hould  envy  the  pet- 
formancc  of  other  types? 


11,000  Owners  Rate 
Efficiency  at  99% 


In  other  direction*  pick-up, 
flexibility,  *inoothne*a  and  stead- 
me**  of  the  motor  action  I  lup- 
mobile  performance  i*  equally 
good. 

Eleven  thousand  owner*  gitr 
the  car  an  efficiency  rating  ol  99 
per  cent. 

You  begin  to  ■«<•  now  why  50 
8  10  per  cent  of  Hupmobile 
owner*  will  have  no  other  car. 
Why  24  2/10  of  our  owner* 
come  from  the  rank*  of  tho»e 
who  hove  owned  co»tlicr  car* 
and  car*  with  more  cylinder*. 

They  prefer  the  Hupmobile.  be¬ 
cause  it  doe*  all  they  expect  of 
a  car;  and  because  the  Hupmo¬ 
bile  coupon  service  system  hat 
shown  them  the  value,  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cent*,  of  expert,  definite 
service. 

This  system  assure*  them  with¬ 
out  a  penny  of  cost  skilled  care 
for  their  car*  each  month,  and 
eight  monthly  inspection*  of 
every  unit  of  their  car*.  They 
pay  with  the  coupon*  which  wc 
supply  free  of  cost. 

The  Hupmobile  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  call  on  him  for 
a  performance  test  ju*t  a  bit  more 
severe  than  you  have  asked  of 
any  other  car. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation 
Detroit,  Michi|*n 
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All-Wool — 100  Percent  and  No  Compromise 


Ol'ITK  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  simulate  'ilk 
C/  and  to  parallel  pearls,  the  real  secret  seems 
still  to  he  safe  with  the  humhle  silkworm  and 
oyster,  respectively. 

There  are  certain  basic  things  in  this  world  which 
have  never  been  successfully  imitated  or  counter¬ 
feited. 

Take  pure  wool,  for  instance.  It  appears  to  he 
the  one  material  for  men’s  clothing  for  which  na¬ 
ture  never  intended  there  should  Ik-  a  substitute. 

Debase  it  with  cotton,  and  those  flexible,  pliant. 
tailomble  qualities— w  hich  adapt  it  so  uni<|iiel\  tor 
suit  and  overcoat  making — straightway  depart 
from  it. 

That  is  why  to-day.  as  for  years  past.  A.  B. 


Kir'chhaum  Co.  insist  unswervingly  upon  pure 
w  ool  fabrics  WO  percent  and  no  coinprorniie. 

When  such  a  fabric,  after  going  through  our 
London  cold  water  shrinking  process,  comes  to  the 
hands  of  the  Kirschhaum  tailors,  it  somehow 
seems  to  impart  to  them  an  incentive  to  lavish 
upon  it  all  the  skill  which  their  unerring  shears 
and  facile  needles  possess. 

The\  know  the  possibilities  of  a  well-styled,  w  ell¬ 
fitting.  well- wearing  garment  are  there-  as  is 
never  the  case  with  part  cotton. 

In  these  times,  when  there  is  a  temptation  as 
never  before  to  weave  a  few  strands  of  cotton 
into  a  fabric,  look  for  the  Kirschhaum  label  as 
your  guide  and  guarantee. 


KIRSCHBAUM  CLOTHES 

$15.  52n.  $25  and  up  i..  $4u 
"  Look  lor  Ikf  kwJ  pore  and  civi-itvirr  Inlet  on  I  Sr  >lmr  " 


A.  H  KIKSCHBAl  M  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW  SOKK 


Digitized  by  Google 


‘‘Quick!  By  five  I  must  have 

a  thousand  copies  of  this  letter 

ready  to  mail.”  That’s  easy  with 
the  mimeograph.  From  dictation  to  en- 

matter  of  minutes 


veiope  is  a  mere 

Handwriting  too?  Drawings?  Diagrams?  Illus- 
t rated  letters  and  bulletins?  Office  and  factory  forms? 
No  difference — you  duplicate  all  quickly — without  cuts. 
Most  accurate,  least  expensive — as  well  as  quickest — is  the 
mimeograph  process.  Exactly  duplicates  the  original.  Gives 
clean,  sharp  impressions.  Opens  many  doors  to  greater 
profits  in  any  business  office — factory — shop.  Investigate 
the  new  dermatype  waxless  stencil  method  today.  Interesting 
booklet  “M”  will  tell  you  about  it  and  its  business  uses. 
Send  to  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — also  New  York 
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HELP  WANTED 


BY  HOLWORTHY  HALL— CHAPTER  ONE 

iiii  uTiiTin  n  i  r  ■  K  d  k  *  i  r  Doan  ntrklk 


AFTER  th«-  Iwn  young  men.  motionle-.  hid  -laird  at  each  other  acre** 
the  crimson-shaded  table  for  a  certain  time.  Hollister.  who  was  Ihe  more 
sensitive,  was  all  at  oner  self  •conscious.  Instinctively,  al  Ihe  climax  of  hn 
narrative,  he  had  leaned  far  forward  and  Matured  vigorously  and  brought 
his  list  down  among  Ihe  minutia-  of  Ihe  coffee  service,  and  a-  he  had  done  this 
he  had  caught  and  held  Ballin’s  eyes  with  hi-  own.  and  so  they  had  stared 
unflinchingly.  Then,  in  a  twinkling,  Hollister  was  confounded  ami  overwhelmed 
with  a  species  of  shame  -not  because  he  had  spoken,  hut  because  he  had 
the  necessity  lo  speak.  Ills  eloquence  reacted  like  a  lioomerang  and  took  him 
unawares  from  behind.  He  felt  abased  and  mortified.  a-  one  show  intentional 
dramatic  effect  has  met  with  lukewarm  interest  and  cool  analysis.  A  high  spot 
of  color  glowed  above  his  cheek  bones;  he  withdrew  hi<  hand  from  Ihe  table 
and  fumbled  nervously  for  his  cigarette  ease,  and  at  this  breaking  of  the  ten¬ 
sion  his  friend  Ballin  relaxed  somewhat  and  with  a  heavy  exhalation,  which 
implied  both  solicitude  and  impotence,  reached  for  the  coffeepot  and  poured 
out  the  last  viscous  drops. 

Hollister,  through  the  mechanics  of  opening  hi-  silk-andleather  case,  strik¬ 
ing  a  match,  and  lighting  his  cigarette,  watched  his  friend  sidewise.  He 
knew  thnt  he  had  presented  the  facts  to  Ballin  disconnectedly  and  crudely; 
he  cherished  the  hope  that  he  had  stated  them  forcibly  and  persuasively. 
And  yet,  while  he  fed  that  hope  on  the  sustenance  he  got  from  Ballin'*  evi¬ 
dent  concern — and  that  was  almost  as  poor  refreshment,  in  it*  way,  a*  Bal¬ 
lin’s  coffee — he  realized  that  upon  Ballin  he  enjoyed  no  claim  whatsoever 
save  that  of  friendliness;  and  he  had  long  since  learned  that  it  was  safer 
to  trust  his  friends  for  that  relationship  alone  and  not  to  tempt  fortune  by 
adulterating  it  with  commercial  transactions.  Ills  appeal  had  been  based 
rather  upon  primitive  logic,  and  Ballin.  stirring  his  tepid  coffee  and  sip¬ 
ping  it  meditatively,  wore  the  expression  of  a  man  who  ha-  heard  that 
same  specious  argument  too  many  times  before  to  be  vividly  impressed  by  it. 


Hollister,  -ick  at  heart  at  the  exigency  of  the  conversation,  and  still  un¬ 
willing  even  in  his  unwillingness  to  protract  It  further — to  omit  any  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence  which  might  bear  weight  and  gain  consideration,  leaned 
forward  again.  "And  if  you  don't  believe  it.”  he  said,  a  trifle  breathlessly, 

"all  you've  got  to  do  i*  to  ask  any  one  of  fifty  men  right  in  this  room!  I  tell 

you.  this  i*  timi/eiurp.  It  can't  last!  It’s  a  repetition — infinitely  worse,  of 
cours*— of  just  what  happened  to  us  in  *08.  Everybody  was  seared  to  deuth, 
and  everybody  pulled  in  his  horn-  and  played  close  to  his  chest,  and  then 
the  McKinley  hull  market  was  one  of  the  biggest  smashing  recoveries  the 
Street  ever  saw.  It's  absolutely  -ure  to  come  back  the  same  way,  Ned—*' 

"That’s  only  your  guess,"  doubted  Ballin,  setting  down  his  cup.  "The 

Exchange  didn't  cU»e  in  *i*8.  as  1  recall  it."  (Th.-  afterthought  was  natu¬ 

rally  to  l>e  taken  with  reservations  In  Ittt  Ballin  had  worn  knickerbockers 
and  planned  to  join  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  and  Congress  of  Rough  Riders 
of  the  World  at  the  earliest  opportunity.)  "It’s  only  closed  once  before, 
and  that  was  in  *73." 

"But — why.  this  *-«I  be  temporary.  Ned!  They’ve  shut  down  simply  to 
stop  wild  speculation,  and  maybe  a  panic.  It’s  a  matter  of  a  couple  of 
months — three  or  four  at  the  most  and  probably  less.  This  country  has 
got  to  furai-h  rifle*  and  artillery  and  shells  and  cartridges  and  metals  and 
clothing  and  food-tuffs  and  Heaven  knows  what,  and  the  Exchange  will 
reopen  just  as  soon  a-  the  public  see-  we're  going  to  profit  by  the  war 
and  not  lose!  Big  business  is  coming  back.  Ned!  Six  months  from  now 

it'll  be  whooping.  We're  going  to  hold  the  bag  for  the  whole  world! 

But  right  now  every  executive's  scared  stiff:  you  ask  the  fellows  around 

the  chib!  It's  just  a  hysterical  condition.  It’ll  pass  over.  But  to-day 

I  know  ten-thousand-dollar  men  willing  to  lake  forty  a  week,  and  I  know 
forty-a-wcek  men  praying  for  jobs  at  twenty!  Nobody’*  pessimistic  down- 
lown-not  for  the  M-cr.'  Today’s  pretty  b.ack,  *  tJ^XSoOgle 
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Ballin  partnered  the  fingers  of  one  hand  against 
the  lingers  of  the  other,  and  permitted  his  forehead 
to  show  a  series  of  minute  corrugations. 

“I’ve  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  that  sort  of  thing, 
Phil.  My  private  opinion  is  that  it’s  more  or  less 
hunk.  It's  nothing  but  a  darned  plausible  alibi. 
This  doesn't  apply  to  you,  of  course,  but  in  general 
a  pood  man  can  get  a 
good  place  any  day  he 
wants  to." 

Hollister  was  impa¬ 
tient. 

“It's  lucky  for  you 
you're  not  in  my  shoes, 

Ned.  You’d  change 
your  mind  about  that. 

Besides.  I’m  a  pretty 
good  customer's  man 
myself,  and  I  can’t  get 
a  good  place;  I  can’t 
even  get  a  bad  place! 

The  closest  relative 
I’ve  got  in  the  world 
is  in  the  biggest  adver¬ 
tising  ugvncy  in  the 
country,  and  if  he  can’t 
work  a  pull.  I  don’t  sec 
how  anybody  else  can. 

You  talk  to  some  of 
the  other  boys,  don’t 
take  mg  word  for  it! 

There's  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  thouaund  men,  well 
educated  and  well 
trained,  hunting  for 
work  in  New  York 
City.  There  aren’t  any 
good  Jobe  vacant.  And 
until  Wall  Street  sits 
up  on  its  hind  legs 
again,  this  club  is  go¬ 
ing  to  feel  about  as 
Joyous  as  an  under¬ 
taker’s  front  parlor! 

Look  at  the  bulletin 
board—  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  mem  tiers  posted 
for  house  charges! 

That’s  abnormal,  isn’t 
It?  Who  are  they? 

Practically  all  from 
bond  and  brokerage 
houses  and  bonks.  I 
simply  won't  listen  to 

any  debate.  Ned;  I  know  what  I’m  talking  about 
And  I  want  to  tell  you  now  that  the  only  reason 
I  don't  try  to  get  over  and  Join  the  Foreign  Lerion 
la  because  I  sis  broke  I’d  love  In  get  in  that  scrap, 
but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I’ll  do  It  simply  because  I  can’t 
do  anything  else.  I’d  feel  too  cheap.  I-*t’a  get  back 
to  the  original  proposition.  If  you  can  conveniently 
lend  me  a  thousand  dollars — " 

B ALLIN  raised  his  hand  in  protest  ’’Just  a 
second.  I  don’t  rxactly  understand  why  you 
need  so  much.  Hadn’t  you  saved  anything?" 

"I’ve  spent  it.”  said  Hollister.  "I’ve  been  a  good 
deal  like  the  fool  grasshopper.  Ned  I’ve  spent  it. 
and  I  want  so  much  because  I  don't  want  to  have 
to  come  back  to  you  a  second  time,  and  I  don’t  want 
to  have  to  go  to  anybody  else  on  the  same  errand 
I  don’t  want  to  owe  several  different  people,  and  I 
do  want  to  have  a  safe  margin.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  keep  a  decent  balance  in  the  bank.  If  I  asked 
you  for  a  hundred— and  that’s  ninety-eight  more 
than  I’ve  got  now— l  might  be  in  the  same  hoi* 
later,  and  I’d  either  have  to  strike  you  again  or 
send  form  letters  out  to  a  mailing  list.’’ 

"You’re  assuming  that  you're  not  going  to  work?" 
Hollister  lieckoned  to  the  cigar  boy. 

"I'm  assuming  that  I’m  not  worth  as  much  as 
a  dollar  a  day  to  anybody  hut  a  broker,  and  nine 
out  of  ten  brokers  have  virtually  suspended.  Any¬ 
way.  I'll  buy  the  cigars."  He  refused  to  sign  the 
proffered  pink  slip.  “No.”  he  told  the  boy.  "I’m 
paying  cash  You  see."  he  added  to  Ballin,  "if  you 
take  the  trouble  to  look  over  that  bulletin  board, 
you’ll  find  I’m  posted  too.  and  my  credit's  stopped." 
"Really?  As  bad  as  that?"  Ballin  was  distressed. 
"You  don’t  fancy  I’m  a  comedian,  do  you?  I’m 
not  Joking  about  money  these  days." 

Ballin  decapitated  his  cigar  and  blew  through  it 
to  remove  the  legendary  tobacco  dust  which  pol¬ 
lutes  the  tobacco. 

“And  you  want  a  thousand  dollars  to  carry  you 
over  until  your  firm  starts  trading  again?" 

"That’s  it  exactly." 

"If  I  were  in  your  place.  Phil.  I  wouldn't  hang 
around  looking  for  a  job;  I’d  start  for  France  this 
week.  It’s  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  If  I  could 
get  away  myself—’* 

"I  told  you  why  T  won’t  do  that.  I’m  craxy  to  do 
it.  but  I’m  not  going  to  play  hero  and  I’m  not  going 
to  use  this  war  to  cover  up!  Nobody  but  a  real 
partisan  or  a  millionaire  has  any  right  to  enlist. “ 


Ballin  puffed  voluminously,  bestowed  a  look  of 
paternal  approval  upon  the  cigar,  and  settled  him¬ 
self  in  greater  comfort.  He  was  mute  for  so  long 
a  period  that  Hollister,  to  assuage  his  mental  stress, 
turned  to  survey  the  huge  dining  room,  and  to  nod 
pleasantly  to  confreres  here  and  there  among  the 
softly  lighted  tables.  During  the  intermission  he 


what  he  expected  In  appealing  to  Ballin  hr  had 
constantly  born*  in  mind  the  most  modem  of  pessi¬ 
mistic  Beatitudes,  which  Holds  that  blessed  .re  they 
who  export  nought,  for  they  shall  not  he  disappointed. 
Furthermore,  in  periods  of  financial  depression  the 
chief  characteristic  of  men  with  money  »  that  they 
keep  It  To  be  sure,  he  had  nourished'*  faint  con¬ 
fidence  in  Ballin.  who  was  popularly  supposed  to  be 
•xcoaaively  prosperous  for  a  man  but  six  year#  out 
of  college  and  to  have  inherited  money  in  addition, 
but  Ratlin,  if  young  enough  to  he  remarkable  for 
his  successes,  was  apparently  old  enough  to  be  wary 
in  hia  disposition  of  the  fruit*.  And  it  wasn’t  a 
business  transaction;  it  was  pure  altruism  that  Hoi- 
lister  had  to  rely  on  Not  even  in  college  had  he 
ever  approached  hia  friend  to  borrow  money  from 
him,  and  In  college  that  fart  had  rendered  him  unique. 
He  had  no  security  to  offer,  no  definite,  tangible 
prospects  to  be  discounted.  Ilr  wasn’t,  after  all.  one 
of  Bailin'*  closest  friends  In  his  heart  he  couldn't 
blame  Ballin  for  hesitating;  that  was  the  worst  of  it. 
II*  couldn’t  feel  righteously  indignant  at  Ballin;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  inclined  to  admire  his  caution. 
It  put  Ballin  in  the  light  of  a  conservative,  and  not 
a  crack-brained  philanthropist.  Furthermore,  there 
would  be  greater  satisfaction  in  prying  a  thousand 
dollars  from  him  if  it  came  with  difficulty. 

BALLIN  smoked  abstractedly  and  sent  a  faint 
smile  across  the  table.  Hollister  stiffened. 
"Phil!" 

"Yes?" 

“Honestly.  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  do  it." 

Hollister  winced. 

“It’s  for  you  to  say.  naturally,  but—" 

"Well,  it  isn’t  that  I  rmnt  do  it.  I  haven’t  any 
right  to  do  it  Ordinarily,  it  wouldn’t  seem  so  much, 
but  I’v*  taken  on  a  pretty  big  load  of  responsibilities 
lately,  and  the  war’s  made  some  difference  in  my 
business  too.  so  I’m  afraid  111  have  to  say  no.  Now 
my  advice — " 

Hollister  motioned  to  him  to  stop. 

"Ned.  for  goodness  sake  don’t  hand  out  any  gra¬ 
tuitous  advice!  I  didn’t  ask  you  for  spiritual  up¬ 
lift;  I  asked  for  a  thousand  dollar*.  If  you  can’t 
see  your  way  clear  to  letting  me  have  it,  why.  wall 
let  it  go  at  that,  but  please  don’t  advise  me.  Ned! 
That  won’t  help  me  stall  the  landlady!"  His  tone 
was  bantering,  but  there  was  dead  earnest  behind  it. 
and  Ballm’s  incipient  sermon  was  never  preached. 


"Well,  then,  if  I  hear  of  any  opening,  I’ll  drop  you 
a  line.  You  wouldn't  be  capricious,  would  you?" 
"Capricious!  1  wouldn't  even  be  careful!" 

’’I’ve  been  thinking  over  the  field.  Phil.  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  if  I  can  put  you  in  touch  with  something 
in  a  week  or  two.  Don’t  count  on  it — it’s  just  a 
thought  You  get  your  mail  here,  don’t  you?” 

“Until  the  house  com¬ 
mittee  cuta  me  off.” 

’’Well,  I  certainly 
will  let  you  know  if  I 
hear  of  anything.  Phil. 
And  I  want  you  to 
realize  that  I’m  just  as 
much  embarrassed  a* 
you  arc,  and  possibly 
more — because  I've  got 
to  turn  you  down  when 
it  must  look  to  you  like 
plain  stinginess.  Hon¬ 
estly,  old  man,  it'a  not 
that.  Now,  if  anything 
smaller  would  do — " 
"No.  thank  you;  not 
yeL" 

"Twenty- five  or  fifty 
dollars — ” 

Hollister  wavered, 
but  his  pride  wouldn’t 
let  him  accept  a  lesser 
amount  than  he  had 
asked  for— not  yet  It 
savored  too  much  of 
charity  and  not  enough 
of  faith  and  hope. 

"1  —  hardly  —  think 
so.”  he  said.  "As  I  told 
you.  1  don't  cap  to  owe 
half  a  dozen  people, 
and  on  that  basin  I’d 
have  to  pass  around 
the  hat  before  long. 
But  If  nothing  bobs  up 
inside  of  a  week,  don't 
lie  frightened  if  you 
find  mo  camping  on 
your  front  doorstep 
early  some  morning, 
waiting  to  sandbag  the 
milkman.  Well,  for¬ 
get  it!" 

He  pushed  hark  hi* 
chair;  Ballin,  nftor  a 
noticeable  delay,  did 
likewise.  Together  they  threaded  their  way  out 
to  the  grill;  Ballin  glanced  toward  the  coat  room. 

"If  you  don’t  mind.  I  think  I’ll  run  along,"  he 
•aid.  "I’ve  got  to  mrcl  some  of  our  people  at  the 
Vanderbilt.  I’m  awfully  aorry  I  couldn't  help  you 
out.  I’hil.  Hut  there's  always  a  chance—” 

’’Just  forget  it."  Hollister  displayed  an  excellent 
counterfeit  of  blithene**.  "I’ll  walk  aa  far  as  the 
avenue  with  you  anyway."  He  aim  requisitioned  hat 
and  coat,  and  sauntered  with  hia  friend  to  the  desk. 
’’Taxi!"  said  Ballin  to  the  doorman. 

"One  outside  now,  sir.  Sign,  please." 

Hollister  grinned  wryly. 

"Oh.  I’ll  push  along,  then.  Ned.” 

"If  there's  anything  under  the  sun  I  can  do  for 
you.  old  man.  outside  of  this— this  loan,  be  sure  to 
call  on  me  You’ll  do  that,  won’t  you?  I  really  mean 
it.  If  I  can  swing  a  deal  your  way,  you  can  gamble 
I’ll  do  it  But.  hang  it  all,  I’hil,  you  couldn't  have 
come  to  me  at  a  roltener  time.” 

THEY  were  on  the  sidewalk;  a  chauffeur  was  hold¬ 
ing  open  the  door  of  a  yellow  taxicab. 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Hollister.  "No  hard  feel¬ 
ings.  It's  just  one  more  of  those  things.  Glad  to 
have  seen  you.  Ned.  I'll  rustle  along  somehow. 
Maybe  I’ll  enlist  yet!  Well,  bear  up!" 

Ballin  was  In  the  taxicab;  the  wheols  revolved 
slowly,  and  faster;  gears  meshed  with  the  raucous 
grating  of  metal  on  metal;  and  Hollister  stood  for¬ 
lorn  on  the  aide  walk.  Behind  him  a  voice  sounded 
irritably;  he  turned  to  perceive  a  well-set-up  young 
man,  unshaven,  ragged,  shivering,  who  eyed  him 
with  unbecoming  antagonism. 

“I  s aid."  repeated  this  able-bodied  citizen,  exhibit¬ 
ing  an  amazing  lack  of  suavity  in  his  preliminaries, 
“could  you  spare  me  a  dollar?" 

Hollister  laughed  quietly.  The  circle  of  life  was 
*o  very,  very  short.  “Why  should  I?”  he  demanded. 
"Because  you've  got  it  and  I  ain’t” 

"Is  that  any  reason?  Why  don’t  you  find  a  job?" 
“Job?  Nobody  ain't  hirin’;  they’re  firin’.  /  had 
a  job,  in  a  paper  warehouse.  War  queered  it.  I  got 
laid  off  last  Sal’day." 

“So?  How  long  have  you  bren  panhandling?” 
"Half  an  hour.  You’re  the  first  guy  I  had  the 
nerve  to  stick  up.” 

Hollister,  buttoning  his  coat  against  the  November 
chill,  wished  that  Ballin  were  listening. 

"Isn’t  a  dollar  pretty  steep?  Why  don’t  you 
be  a  little  bit  modest  now  and  begin  with  a  dime?” 


told  himself  that,  after  all.  he  had  gut  just  about 
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"Because  I  need  a  dollar,  that’s  the  why.  /  can't 
hum  around  here  all  night.” 

"Yoji  may  have  to.  But  It  seem*  to  mo  you'd  get 
a  dime  from  ten  people  a  lot  more  easily  than  you’ll 
jret  a  dollar  bill  from  me  ” 

The  man  stood  squarely  on  both  feet  and  pave 
back  a  sharp  retort.  “The  old  woman’*  sick;  that's 
the  answer.  I  gotta  have  thut  dollar  quirk!  I  ain’t 
lyin’.  I  gotta  have  a  dollar." 

Hollister  and  the  young  man  regarded  each  other 
soberly.  "Now,  my  Christian  advice  to  you-’’ 

•'Christian  advice  hell!”  The  shivering  young 
man  threw  back  his  head,  whirled,  and  took  a  step 
or  two  in  the  direction  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

‘‘Here!  Wait!  Come  back  here!”  llolli*tcr 
clutched  him  by  the  sleeve.  “If  you're  not  lying. 
I  guess  you  can  make  better  use  of  this  than  I  can.’’ 
He  dropped  u  number  of  silver  coins  into  the  out¬ 
stretched  palm. 

"Thanks !"  said  the  unshaven  young  man.  "I’m  much 
obliged,  I  had  to  have  that  dollar!  Thunk  you — sir.” 

Hollister,  relieved  thut  the  mendicant  hadn’t 
invoked  the  Almighty  or  sniveled  his  gratitude, 
nodded  curtly;  then,  when  the  shabby  young  man 
had  accomplished  half  the  distance  to  the  corner, 
striding  along  at  u  tremendous  pace,  Hollister  was 
suddenly  seised  with  the  realimtion  that  to-morrow 
was  inevitably  to-morrow.  He  made  a  rapid  audit 
of  the  contents  of  hi*  pockets,  and  having  confirmed 
his  fears,  set  out  resolutely  on  the  trail  of  the  un¬ 
professional  beggar,  overtook  him  at  Forty-second 
.Street,  swung  abreust,  and  enjoyed  inward  amuse¬ 
ment  at  the  young  mun’s  exclamation. 

"Nothing  serious."  said  Hollister  cheerfully.  "I 
gave  you  too  much;  that's  all.  Mind  if  I  count  it?" 

"You— you  slipped  me  too  much*  Well  "  With¬ 
out  ulncrity,  and  yet  without  sulkiness,  he  produced 
the  fistful  of  silver.  "It’s  your  coin.  All  of  it. 
I  didn’t  have  a  jitney.” 

“Give  me  back  a  quarter,”  said  Hollister,  retriev¬ 
ing  It.  "Thut  ought  to  leave  you  ulmul  one-seventy; 
thut’*  very  kind  of  you." 

"Hut— but  what  in— what’s  the  idea?" 

Hollister  bowed  as  courteously  as  he  would  have 
I  lowed  to  an  yon®  else.  "We  men  who’ve  lost  our  Jobs 
have  got  to  hang  together.”  he  informed  the  thunder¬ 
struck  young  man  "And  it’a  just  about  as  hard 
for  me  to- — to  stick  up  people  indoor*  as  it  seemed 
to  Iso  for  you  outdoors.  Only  you’re  a  letter  sales¬ 
man  of  hiird-lurk  stories  than  I  am.  He  held  up 
the  quarter  significantly.  As  long  us  you’ve  con¬ 
fided  In  mo— that's  for  breakfast,”  he  udded.  ’Titt¬ 
er— much  obliged.  Good  night— brother!" 

PROMPTLY  at  seven  the  buttered  tin  alarm  clock. 

which  Hollister,  fully  acquainted  with  its  harm¬ 
less  eccentricities,  had  set  at  a  quarter  to  nine  and 


laid  tenderly  on  its  left  ride, 
leaped  into  action,  and.  as  usual 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  Hol¬ 
lister  continued  to  recline  at  his 
ease  after  he  was  thoroughly 
awake  and  laugh  at  it.  He  re¬ 
jected.  as  he  stretched  himself 
lazily  and  made  faces  at  the 
faithful  sentinel,  that  he  wo* 
building  up  a  very  congenial 
affiliation  with  the  world  of 
paradox,  and  he  chuckled  again, 
with  no  perverted  humor,  at  the 
best  simile  he  could  recall  to 
support  his  present  mood.  In 
the  past  he  also— who  hadn’t?— 
had  gone  overjoyed  from  the 
waiting  room  of  a  tardy  dentist 
and  forgotten  his  acute  discom¬ 
fort  in  the  delight  of  the  Hay 
of  execution.  And.  regardless 
of  the  gloom  which  was  gath¬ 
ering  over  his  prospects,  he 
couldn't  deny  that  It  was  an 
affirmative  pleasure  to  linger 
there  in  mutiny  against  the  in¬ 
termittent  alarm.  He  even  con¬ 
descended  to  say  aloud  just  what 
he  thought  of  that  clock,  iu  mal- 
formity.  its  ingrafted  perjury, 
its  source,  and  Us  eventual  des- 
tination,  where  it  would  melt. 

Nevertheless,  the  dogged  tin 
chronometer  had  hardly  taken 
another  fresh  start  and  entered 
upon  iU  third  inning  when  Ilol- 
lisUr.  tinrling  with  energy,  was  on  hi*  feet,  satisfied 
with  this  brief  demonstration  of  hia  independence 
and  reaily  now  to  waive  hia  right  to  an  additional 
nap  and  to  take  up  his  personal  obligations. 

He  was  hsbituslly  a  whistling  bather  and  a  chant¬ 
ing  shaver;  this  morning  hr  whistled  in  the  shower 
and  caroled  to  his  razor  as  rxulUnUy  as  though  an 
unavoidable  holiday  hadn't  bren  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  governor*  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  war¬ 
bled  lustily  too  as  he  drrued  with  extreme  care; 
as  he  ran  throurh  his  entire  assortment  of  shlrt*- 
one  of  the  finest  amateur  collections  in  the  city-ln 
search  of  the  one  his  humor  dicUted  for  Ihi.  par¬ 
ticular  occasion;  a*  he  twice  knotted  and  un knotted 
his  striped  silk  tie  In  order  to  obtain  the  exact 
metropolitan  effect  he  desired.  When  he  ran  down 
the  brow  ns  tone  steps  of  his  hoarding  house  and  took 
in  the  first  breaths  of  the  diamond  air.  his  appear¬ 
ance  was  that  of  a  thriving  young  man  of  trade,  and 
his  demeanor  wouldn't  have  aided  hi*  wont  enemy  in 
the  diagno.1.  of  the  actual  *tate  of  his  exchequer 

He  was  still  effervescent. 
Because  he  couldn’t  help  it. 
when  at  the  end  of  his  brisk 
walk  he  turned  into  a  dairy 
restaurant  near  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal  and  men- 
tioned  coffee  and  soft-boiled 
eggs  to  a  waitress  whose 
fsce  had  long  since  been 
by  fortune  into 
of  granite  indiffer¬ 
ence  The  last  word  he  said 
was  "plea*#."  and  he  said  it 
with  unction. 

As  a  tribute  to  his  polite¬ 
ness  he  got  a  little  less 
fro.tb.te  with  his  napkin, 
and  in  consideration  of  hia 
contagious  spirits  he  got  a 
fleeting,  cracked  smile  with 
hi*  egg*.  When  he  left  a 
nickel  on  the  table  as  he 
moved  up  to  pay  the  reckon¬ 
ing.  he  said  jauntily  to  the 
waitress:  "Bear  up;  maybe 
it  isn’t  true!" 

The  girl,  rooted  to  the 
tiles,  watched  him  down  the 
alley  of  tables. 

"Oh.  well "  she  consoled 
herself.  "It's  easy  enough 
when  you've  got  the  cash!" 

And  Hollister,  bankrupt 
by  the  wanton  extravagance 
of  breakfast,  exchanged 
buoyant,  impersonal  greet¬ 
ings  with  the  cashier,  who 
had  a  had  complexion  but 
a  good  heart,  and  strode 
over  to  the  Harvard  Club  to 
look  at  the  morning  papers. 

At  this  hour  the  vast 
living  room  was  wholly  de¬ 
serted;  Hollister  had  his 
choice  of  locations,  and  he 
took  a  leather  chair  by  the 
fireplace,  kindled  a  veteran 
pipe,  scarred  by  many  cam- 
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ilrrgraduate  warfare,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
digestion  of  his  eggs  and  of  the  news.  By  and  by. 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  he  hunted  out  the  col¬ 
umns  devoted  to  want  advert iM-mrntf  and  scanned 
them  without  anticipation.  A*  ho  had  foreseen,  the 
ratio  of  those  who  nought  employee*  to  those  who 
sought  employers  was  discouragingly  high,  and  even 
the  six  or  eight  laconic  Invitations  to  wage  earners 
applied  cither  to  technical  experta  or  to  nonunion 
longshoremen.  Hollister,  lifting  his  shoulders  slightly, 
was  about  to  toss  the  paper  away  when  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  an  island  of  fat  type,  and  he  found 
himself  gating  with  cumulative  Interest  at  the  dls- 
play,  which  was  so  prominent  and  so  striking  that 
it  had  almo«t  eluded  him  It  wu*  set  generously, 
yet  digniftedly.  in  a  UUle  sen  of  white  space;  II 
fascinated  Hollister  because,  for  a  marvel.  It  was 
an  advertisement  of  good  omen  to  men  with  brain*: 

College  graduate,  fS*S.  wanted  for  cni/nycmcnf 
requiring  initiative,  diplomacy,  and  tael,  /fastness 
training  essential;  bankinq  or  brokerage  connection 
especially  desirable.  Knowledge  of  either  French  or 
Herman  is  imi-artast ;  applicant  tpraking  both  lan¬ 
guage a  ■ i-ill  have  pronounced  advantage.  Social 
•faros  of  candidate s  mil  ah o  be  taken  into  eonsid- 
rration.  No  appliranl  less  than  fire  feet  ten  Inrhee 
in  height  or  weighing  Jc«»  f»nn  one  hundred  and 
sirtg-fSre  pound-  eon  possibly  be  engaged;  nor  on • 
without  etrong  and  attractive  personality. 

Duties  will  inrlndi  t  rare  ling,  but  probably  not  to 
any  country  in  the  war  tone.  Hood  *  alary  to  sfarl; 
increase  as  drerrred. 

Apply  by  le’ler,  stating  all  qualifications,  lo 
I.awysx.  SHI,  "Sun"  office. 

HOLLISTER  let  the  paper  fall  on  his  lap  and  re¬ 
filled  his  pipe  thoughtfully.  Wasn’t  he  suited  by 
nature  and  by  training  for  just  this  sort  of  post?  He 
privately  considered  himself  tactful,  but  he  had  sense 
enough  to  allow  that  everyone  el*c  indulges  in  the 
innocuous  belief.  On  the  other  count*  he  was 
staly  sanguine.  And  although,  because  he  was 
temperamentally  a  soldier  of  fortune,  he  preferred 
traveling  in  the  war  tone  to  traveling  out  of  it,  still, 
the  advertisement  was  alluring.  More  than  that, 
it  read  solidly  and  respectably  and  pregnantly.  Hol¬ 
lister  chuckled  at  the  thought  of  claiming  in  cold 
blood  that  he  owned  and  operated  an  attractive  per- 
son slity.  but  he  contended  that  a  due  degree  of  ego¬ 
ism  must  be  an  integral  part  of  .any  formal  reply 
to  this  explicit  manifesto  and  that  he  wouldn’t  stand 
out  distinguished  for  his  conceit-  At  any  rate,  his 
time  wasn't  so  valuable  that  he  couldn't  squander 
enough  of  it  to  write  an  apostrophe  to  whoever 
lurked  behind  the  signature  of  "Lawyer.”  He  rose 
and  crossed  to  the  writing  de*k  under  the  smallest 
musk-ox  head,  chose  a  letter-site*  sheet  in  preference 
to  a  correspondence  card,  and  began  to  align  hi* 
adjectives. 

He  had  finally  completed  his  monograph,  and  after 
careful  reading  was  about  to  sign  and  seal  it  when 
from  the  dining  room  there  emerged  an  animated 
youth  no  larger  than  a  university  coxswain  who 
looked  with  favor  upon  the  fireplace  and  the  padded 
cushions  of  Harvard  Hall.  But.  perceiving  Hollister 
under  the  shallow  of  the  mu-li  ox.  the  newcomer 
l-ecamr  apoplectic  in  hr-  delight  and  hurried  over 
to  hail  him.  "Hello.  I’hil!  Gutting  coupons?” 
“Pete  Kirby!"  cried  <C oidinind  on  frige 
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I  PURI'OSK  from  month  to  month  to  »'t  down 
»  norm*  reflections  on  the  course  of  the  war  by  lnn<l 
.mil  tea.  These  rannot  lie  either  comprehensive  or 
exhaustive.  Thr  terrible  panorama  i*  !•-»  va»t.  !•••■ 
intricate,  too  awiftly  moving  to  bo  brought  win  for 
u  single  month  within  the  compass 
of  them'  pogv*.  It  i»  so  well  rlr- 
scribed  each  day.  no  copious  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  Information— true,  trivial, 
or  misleading  -is  poured  out  from 
hour  to  hour,  so  immense  a  body  of 
war  knowledge  has  been  acquired 
during  the  last  two  years  by  th"*** 
who  instruct  and  seek  to  guide  the 
public  inind.  thul  I  can  attempt  no 
more  than  to  give  the  reader  a  few 
brief  and  detached  glimpses  of 
various  aspects  of  the  conflict 
which  seem  to  be  significant  and 
ran  be  dealt  with  openly  without 
disadvantage.  Although  these  jot¬ 
tings  will  follow  no  rule  or  method, 
and  although  the  topics  will  not 
necessarily  he  the  most  important, 
or  even  the  most  exciting,  they  may 
be  found  to  hear  some  relation  to 
each  other  and  to  a  general  con¬ 
ception  of  the  war. 

Certainly  these  notes  are  begun 
in  a  hopeful  hour.  The  deep  tide 
of  war  ha*  turned  again  in  our 
favor.  Not  since  the  spring  of 
1915,  after  the  successive  German 
failures  against  Paris,  Calais,  and 
Warsaw,  when  Pnemysl  had  capitulated,  when  Bul¬ 
garia  was  still  neutral,  and  Italy  «-  on  the  eve  of 
entering  the  Alliance,  have  the  fortunes  of  our  cause 
been  so  prosperous.  Since  then  we  have 
undismayed,  into  a  valley  of  misfortune  which, 
the  first  onset  of  the  enemy  hail  been  stemmed,  it 
was  hoped  might  lie  avoided  altogether. 

We  have  seen  the  failure  of  the  French  offensive 
of  1915  in  Artois  and  Champagne,  our  own  unsuc¬ 
cessful  efforts  in  that  year  to  pierce  the  enemy's 
lines  in  the  west;  we  have  suffered  the  grave  short 
age  of  munitions;  we  have  seen  the  Russians  stripped 
of  I  heir  ioiii|Ue>>tN  in  Fast  Prussia  and  Calicin. 
driven  front  the  whole  Warsaw  strategic  front,  an<l 
all  Poland  overrun  by  the  enemy.  We  have  seen 


the  miscarriage  of  our  enterprise  at  Gallipoli,  the 
utter  collapse  of  the  Balkan  situation,  the  treason 
of  the  Bulgarian  Kmr.  the  destruction  of  Serbia.  the 
r««V|U.  -t  of  Montenegro  and  Albania,  the  temporary 
alienation  of  Greece  the  cheek  of  Mesopotamia 

Never  in  the  history 
of  war  has  a  more 
formidable  aerie*  of 
misfortunes  fallen 
upon  a  confederacy' 
without  being  fatal  to 
ita  unity  and  success . 

But  while  friendly 
neutrals  doubted  and 
lies  pal  red.  and  those 
under  German  influ¬ 
ence*  were  finally  con¬ 
vinced  that  Germany's 
victory  was  certain, 
the  great  toiling  na- 
lions  of  the  Alliance 
preserved  an  undis¬ 
turbed  confidence 
Never  for  one  moment 
did  they  falter  or 
•luail  beneath  the  cruel 
disappointments  o  f 
that  melancholy  year. 
Never  have  they  last 
the  assurance  of  com¬ 
plete  victory  or  the 
sense  of  unbreakable 
comradeship. 

And  now.  at  last. 


the  clouds  are  rent  asunder  bv  HrusilofT*  lightning 
stroke,  the  whole  Austrian  front  toward  the  east  is 
broken  or  compromised,  and  Austria's  offensive 
against  Italy  paralyzed  just  when  it  threatened  to 
be  fruitful. 

The  advances  of  Russian  and  Italian  armies,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  capture  of  enormous  numbers  of  pris¬ 
oners.  proclaim  the  grave  deterioration  of  Austrian 
military  power;  while  at  the  other  side  of  the  immense 
battle  field  the  form  .liable  and  increasing  strength  of 
a  large  British  array  arrests  the  general  attention. 

On  the  id  her  hand.  there  fact-  do  not  in  any  way 
indicate  a  speedy  condo-ion  of  thr  slnolr.  The 
distance*  to  be  traversed  on  the  eastern  front  an* 
very  great,  anl  the  facilities  for  defense  innumer¬ 


able.  l.imlM-rg  is  still  untaken,  and  Prr.emyid,  wlli<* 
we  held  In  April.  1915,  Is  far  off.  The  German  It 
fighting  with  the  same  stubborn  efficiency  as  cvef 
The  astonishing  apparatus  of  his  military  power  li 
in  no  re»i«ct  broken,  or  even  weakened.  Ills  forms- 
lions  are  undintini«hcd,  his  ranks  are  refilled,  hit 
front  still  held  with  the  utmost  firmness  at  all  points 
his  new  harvest  is  gathered  in,  and  there  i*  re 
reason  to  assume  any  abatement  of  his  military 
vigor  for  many  months  to  come.  It  is.  therefore,  i 
good  moment  to  look  hack  to  the  earlier  course  of 
the  war  and  to  try  to  discern  some,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  principles  that  underlie  and  govern  the  conflict 

All  professional  opinion  is  conservative.  The  life 
long  study  of  a  single  sphere*  of  knowledge  tend* 
inevitably  to  rertnin  rigidity  of  mind.  The  pr  * 
ciples  obtained  from  experience  of  the  past  a" 
stated  more  crisply  than  is  warranted  by  the  tr-< 
meaning  of  events.  The  maxims  of  great  captain* 
whieh  were  their  passing  observations  upon  tb 
living  farts  in  which  they  moved,  come  to  lx*  treat* 
as  if  they  were  laws  of  nature;  they  are  deeply  is 
grained  in  the  military  mind  and  are  confidently  aid 
resolutely  applied  to  situations,  atmospheres,  an. 
sets  of  circumstance*  which,  however  they  may  re¬ 
semble  those  of  former  times,  are  certainly  different 
from  them  in  vital  features.  It  is  true  that  without 
the  study  of  the  pa-t  and  it*  deep  comprehension  tti 
mind  has  no  station  from  which  to  judge  the  proc 
But  there  are  no  formulas  for  winning  batiks  or 
campaigns.  Knowledge,  experience,  however  widr; 
imitation,  however  faithful:  real  and  thorough  r*« 
above  all  reproach,  are  not  in  themselves  suflWiO* 
Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  a  true  judgment  «r 
the  facts  and  conditions  as  they  are. 

No  maxim  of  Napoleon  has  deserved  greater  « 
cep ta nee  than  that  of  striking  down  the  strongest  f« 
in  the  decisive  theatre.  “Frappez  la  manse.''  and  *1 
the  rest  will  come  “par  surcroit.”  It  is  one  of  thr 
great  dominants  of  all  true  military  thought  *r*l 
habits  of  thought.  And  yet  it  may  he  contended  lh« 
prospects  of  victory  in  the  Great  War  have  al relief 
been  blighted  three  times  in  three  successive  ycars- 
twicc  by  the  Germans  and  once  by  the  Allies — by  reb 
anev  upon  it-  For  with  the  advance  of  weapons  no 
factors  have  Isvn  introduced  w  hich  render  it*  effcvti" 
ness,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  inoperative. 

For  instance,  suppose  the  strongest  foe  is  t*> 
strong  to  l*c  .struck  down;  suppose  on  the  Jclui 
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ho  is  inexpugnable.  Obviously  some  other  method 
must  ln‘  (livi-'isl.  Su|i|»t.v  (hi-  strongest  foe  cannot 
slam  I  alone,  hut  must  inevitably  succumb  if  his  ally 
is  overwhelmed.  Suppose  "the  decisive  theatre”  is  a 
theatre  in  which  no  decision  will,  in  fact,  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  Riven  time,  must  we  not  then  look  for 
some  other?  And  the  history  of  wars,  which  must 
he  studied  as  a  whole,  will  indeed  show  many  ex¬ 
amples  where  other  methods  and  other  maxims  have 
Iren  tried  with  Rood  results 

Some  of  the  shrewdest  people  before  the  war 
would  not  believe  that  Germany  would  begin  by  in¬ 
vading  France  or  violating  Belgium.  They  thought 
it  was  too  obviously  unwise;  and  no  evidence  that  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  German  plan  and  intention  could 
convince  them.  These  persons  dwelt  upon  the  com¬ 
parative  slowness  of  Russia's  mobilization  and  the 
ease  with  which  she  could  be  struck  down  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  offensive  at  the  very  outset.  They  spoke  of  the 
enormous  power  of  modern  weapons  on  the  de¬ 
fensive  conducted  by  a  thoroughly  prepared  army 
on  a  restricted  front.  They  pointed  to  the  risk  of 
failure  which  consequently  attached  to  a  German 
thrust  at  France. 

"Would  it  not  l>c  much  better  for  Germany,”  they 
asked,  "to  stand  on  the  defensive  against  France,  to 
force  France  to  attack  her  if  she  chose  to  light,  ami 
meanwhile  to  inflict  by  an  immense  concentration  of 
strength  on  the  eastern  front  irreparable  and  fatal 
injury  upon  the  Russian  military  power?”  France, 
they  remarked,  would  h«  in  the  greatest  embarrass 
nient,  having  to  order  her  soldiers  to  an  assault  of 
the  enemies'  fortresses  ami  fort i lied  lines  because  of 
a  distant  quarrel  between  Germany  and  Russia; 
while  England  would  certainly  not  join  unitedly  in 
what— in  spite  of  the  treaty— would  have  looked 
like  aggression.  And.  after  Russia  hail  been  de¬ 
cisively  defeated,  ns  she  now  clearly  would  have  been 
if  exposed  to  the  full  brunt  of  the  attack  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  these  powers  could  then  turn  their  at¬ 
tention  to  nn  isolated  France  and  repay  any  attacks 
"he  had  made  in  the  meanwhile.  And  after  France  had 
I  •ecu  defeated,  England,  if  she  hail  hesitated,  would 
have  been  left  alone  to  settle  with  the  conqueror. 

The  military  doctrines  on  which  the  German  Gen- 
oral  Staff  acted  were  unimpeachable  in  orthodoxy 
and  authority,  but  it  wan  very  lucky  for  their  enemies 
that  they  adopted  them.  With  all  their  knqwlrdgr. 
they  ignored  the  developments  in  flrearms.  With  all 
their  cleverness  they  overlooked  political  factors 
which  were  reully  vital  military  factors.  They  chose 
a  quick  hazard  instead  of  a  slower  certainty,  and  they 
lost  their  stake. 

The  failure  tu  take  Paris  at  the  outaet  ami  impose 
pence  on  France  after  a  few  weeks'  rampaim  con¬ 
demns  fatally  the  whole  German  war  policy.  Ita 
genius  is  proved  warped  and  limited;  its  thorough¬ 
ness  purblind;  even  its  crimes  Were  not  essential  to 
ll*  objects. 

After  the  failure  of  the  great  German  effort  the 
Initiative  offered  Itself  to  the  Allies;  and  here,  again, 
the  same  doctrine  of  striking  down  the  strongest  m 
the  "decisive  theatre"  dominated  the  policy  ami 
ruined  the  chances  of  the  campaign  of  1015  The 
enormous  number  of  French  and  British  soldiers 
sacrificed  vainly  in  endeavors  to  pierce  the  German 
lines  at  Arras,  Loos,  and  in  Champagne  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  would  by  themselves  have  sufficed 
to  conquer  Turkey,  to  take  Constantinople,  and  by 
uniting  nil  the  Balkan  States  against  Austria  to  cut 
Germany  altogether  from  the  East,  and  complete  the 
investment  of  the  Central  Powers.  Had  this  been 
done  it  is  improbable  that  Germany  could  have  en¬ 
dured  till  the  harvest  of  1916  was  gathered.  Cer¬ 
tainly  her  resisting  power  would  have  been  im¬ 
measurably  weakened. 

It  is  too  early  to  appraise  the  character  of  the 
campaign  of  1916.  But  so  far  as  it  is  yet  unfolded 


the  influence  of  the  same  •b<triaes 
on  the  Austro -German  plans  is  ap¬ 
parent.  We  have  witnessed  a  den¬ 
udation  of  the  front  against  Rus¬ 
sia  so  extreme  that  it  has  already 
led  to  an  immense  Austrian  da- 
astcr.  while  the  main  strength  of 
the  German  armies  has  been 
squandered  in  the  hilly  regions  near 
Verdun  in  a  vain  attempt  to  strike 
down  the  strongest  antagonist  in 
the  decisive  theatre.  Whatever  hap¬ 
pen*  to  the  heap  of  ruins  that  Iwsr 
the  world-glorious  name  of  Verdun, 
the  German  campaign  of  1916  baa 
so  far  altogether  miscarried  and 
the  hope  of  victory  has  passes)  once 
again  to  the  Allies. 

Of  the  future- nothing;  bat  the 
past  of  the  great  war  in. three  suc¬ 
cessive  years  points  to  a  moral  the 
reverse  of  that  which  Has  ruled  so 
long:  Isolate  the  strongest  foe. 

Compel  him  to  exhaust  his  strength 
against  defensive  lines.  Use  no  plan 
of  war  which  does  not  bring  the  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tary  forces  into  the  line  of  battle. 

Strike  where  thou  cans!  conquer. 

East.  west,  and  south.  in  every 
thrutre  of  the  war  ami  along  so 
many  hundred  leagues,  the  battle 
field  ia  all  one.  Ilut  it  offers  on  this 
gigantic  scale  both  in  space  ami 
lime  only  the  same  propositions  as 
were  presented  in  the  old  wars  be¬ 
tween  dawn  and  sunset  on  a  fight- 
ing  front  of  a  few  miles.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  recognize  this 
truth  or  to  deduce  from  it  tardily 
the  idea  of  a  concerted  offensive— 
each  ally  doing  his  best  where  he 
finds  himself.  It  ia  n«cv»»ary  to 
seek  the  rnrmy's  weak  points,  to 
select  for  the  greatest  efforts  ob¬ 
jectives  that  can  certainly  lie  ob¬ 
tained.  ami  that  will  yield  fruitful 
results,  and  to  practice  the  highest 
economy  of  force*  and  man  power 
compatible  with  holding  the  enemy 
along  the  whole  line.  The  war  energies  even  of 
the  least  exhausted  nations  are  painfully  developed 
and  are  not  unlimited.  Every  enterprise  must  be 
Judged  by  iu  fruits  and  by  its  rent.  All  our  strength 
rightly  applied  will  be  needed  to  attain  the  final 
goal.  The  waste  of  man  power  or  its  improvident 
application  at  any  point  cannot  but  delay  the 
general  victory. 

It  is  therefore  very  satisfactory  that  the  strong 
and  decided  impression  which  both  the  Russian  ami 
ra*,l°  uP°n  Austria  should  in- 
rri'i'WIrWta concentrate  the  storm  of  war 
upon  that  reeling  empire.  With  Austria  beaten. 
Turkey  becomes  irrelevant  and  the  Prussian  doom  it 
sure.  Vain  will  it  be  then  for  Germany  to  hold  war 
frontiers  from  the  Alps  to  the  Atlantic  and  from  the 
Baltic  to  Warsaw  and  Kotsd.  Cut  from  the  Orient, 
and  with  Austria  down,  there  will  not  be  enough 
blood  ami  warmth  in  the  remaining  carcass  to  sus¬ 
tain  indefinitely  a  separate  existence. 

The  War  hy  Set i 

ERE.  too.  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning  From 
the  first  day  of  the  scar  the  British  navy  haa 
exercised  the  full  and  unquestioned  command  of  the 
sea.  The  superior  battle  fleet  in  it*  northern  sta¬ 
tion.  a*  long  as  it  remains  unchallenged  and  un¬ 
beaten.  rules  all  the  open  water*  of  the  world  It  is 


the  supremo  sanction 
for  all  the  operation* 
of  the  Allies  ill  every 
theatre'  and  the  abso¬ 
lute  veto  upon  all  ex¬ 
ternal  action  by  the 
enemy. 

Although  the  battle 
squadron*  of  I  he 
Grand  Fleet  have  only 
••nee  lor  a  few  pre¬ 
cious  minutes  engaged 
German  ships  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  battleships 
have  not  fired  a  shol 
except  ut  practice;  nl- 
though  all  opportunity 
of  decisive  battle  haa 
l"'«*n  denied  them,  yet 
they  enjoy,  and  have 
from  the  beginning 
enjoyed,  all  the  fruit.* 
of  a  complete  victory. 
If  Grrmuny  had  never 
built  a  dreadnought, 
or  if  all  German  dread¬ 
noughts  had  been  sunk, 
the  control  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  British 
navy  could  nut  have 
been  mure  effective. 

There  has  been  no 
Trafalgar,  but  the 
full  consequences  of  u 
Trafalgar  hove  been 
continuously  operative 
and  operative  with  a 
stringency  unknown 
in  the  day*  of  sailing 
ship*.  The  w  hole  enor¬ 
mous  business  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Allied  trade  and 
transportation  pro- 
ce«d»  without  hin¬ 
drance.  An  inconsid¬ 
erable  Insurance  pre¬ 
mium  rovers  not 
only  war  risks  us  In* 
tcrpretrel  before  the 
war,  but  cover*  also 
the  illegitimate  and  inhuman  submarine  warfare 
against  merchant  vessels.  Allied  armies,  limited 
only  by  available  tonnage,  can  be  dispatched  to  any 
part  of  the  world  and  maintained  wherever  landed. 
The  United  Kingdom.  Us  colonies,  fortresses,  de¬ 
pendencies.  and  those  of  it*  allies  lie  safe  and  un¬ 
touchable.  Meanwhile,  every  enemy  possession  out¬ 
side  the  lines  of  their  Continental  armies  has  been 
ur  is  being  captured,  and  on  the  whole  surface  of  the 
up.  n  sea.  they  carinut  swim  a  keel. 

To  send  a  letter  to  New  York,  the  Germans  must 
actually  build  a  special  Vessel  which  trawls  under 
water.  The  mists  of  northern  waters,  the  dark  und 
stormy  nights,  the  immense  expanses  of  the  seas  and 
oceans  are  no  cloak  to  afford  shelter  front  the  cease¬ 
less  all-embracing  •ur'rcillancr  by  which  German 
movement*  by  water  are  forbidden.  There  is  no 
reason  why  thin  condition  of  affairs  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
its  indefinite  continuance  will  apart  from  all  other 
means  of  attack  lie  decisive  on  the  fate  of  the  conflict. 

We  are  entitled  to  lie  quitr  satisfied  with  this 
situation  The  war  function  of  the  British  navy  is 
being  discharged  with  absolute  thorough  ness  und  sue- 
re*'*.  Without  a  decisive  battle  we  have  all  thul  the 
most  Victorious  of  buttles  could  give  us.  That  is  the 
starting  point  of  any  reflections  upon  the  war  by 
sea.  We  are  content  It'snffmrd  on  pane  3.1) 


"From  I  he  hr./,"  sops  Mr. 
Churchill,  "ire  hmre  eterclaed 
unt/ucilhmrd  comma  ml  of  the  sen" 
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THE  GREAT  PEACEMAKER 


A  STORY  OF  NEUTRALITY  IN  OUR  SQUARE 

BY  SAMVEL  HOPKINS  ADAMS 


ILLI  STIlTrU  I  1  J.  SCOTT  WILLIAM* 


L  INF.  of  the  notable  sport- 
SC  ™  ■  init  events  of  Our  Square 
I  I  W  is  the  nightly  chess  duel 

L  at  Thomsen’s  Elite  Res- 

tuurant.  Many  a  beer, 
P  not  a  few  dinners,  and  onee 
even  a  bottle  of  real  cham¬ 
pagne  won  and  lost  have 
marked  the  enthusiasm  and 
partisanship  of  the  backers. 
Personally  I  prefer  David’s 
cavalry  daah  as  exemplified  in  long-range  handling 
of  doubled  rooks,  but  there  arc  plenty  who  swear  and 
bet  by  the sapper-and-mlner  doggedness  of  Jonathan’s 
pawn  manipulations.  The  contestants  have  been 
known  ns  David  and  Jonathan  to  Our  Square  for 
ten  years,  except  for  these  few  lute,  melancholy 
months  since  the  combat  which  broke  off  all  relations 
and  left  the  corner  table  at  Thomsen’s  vacant  Since 
then  the  light-minded— such  as  Cyrus  the  Gaunt— 
have  called  them  David  and  Goliath. 

David  is  a  little,  old.  hot-hearted  Frenchman 
whose  reul  name  is  Henri  Dumuin.  Hermann  Groll. 
alius  Jonathan,  uliux  talus!)  Goliath  is  a  ponderous 
and  gentle  old  German.  Their  first  meeting  was  at 
Thomsen's,  back  early  in  the  century,  when  there 
were  only  ten  tables  in  place  and  the  front  window 
shyly  invited  the  public  through  the  medium  of  a 
guinea-chicken,  a  fish  in  season,  and  two  chops  with 
their  paper-frilled  shanks  engaged  like  buttoned 
foils.  In  those  days  Henri,  a  newcomer,  sat  bock 
against  the  side  wull  and  unobtrusively  watched  a 
guerrilla  cumpalgn  between  Hermann  and  a  nonde¬ 
script  casual  patron  with  weak  eyes  and  a  deprecat¬ 
ing  manner,  of  whom  none  of  us  knew  anything 
except  that  he  cume  from  somewhere  on  Avenue  It 
and  had  un  irritating  trick  of  answering  <|ueen’» 
gambit  by  puwn  to  king's  rook  «  But  one  evening 
two  thick-booted  strangers  interrupted  the  gam.-  and 
took  away  the  eccentric  pawn  pusher.  He  had.  it 
appeared,  flavored  his  aged  aunt’s  soup  with  arsenic. 
Life  has  its  thrills  in  Our  Square! 

Hermann  was  disconsolate.  "A  pity,”  he  mur- 
mured.  ’'I  should  have  checkmated 
in  four  moves." 

"Your  pardon,  but  I  think  not," 
said  a  courteous  but  positive  voice. 

Hermann  looked  up  and  saw 
Henri.  "You  think  not?"  he  said 
mildly.  "Maybe  so.  We  will  try. 

Sit  down." 

They  played  it  out  Owing  to  an 
unforeseen  brilliant  diversion  on  the 
part  of  the  newcomer’s  knight,  the 
struggle  wus  prolonged  for  twenty 
moves  before  victory  went  to  the 
Teuton.  He  rose.  •  _J 

"The  sacrifice  of  the  rook’s  pawn.” 
ho  observed,  "ws.  able.  Very  able. 

To-morrow  evening?" 

"With  pleasure,”  answered  his  ad¬ 
versary.  Thereafter  they  played 
nightly,  with  almost  equal  fortunes, 
and  as  they  played  their  associa¬ 
tion  ripened  into  friendship,  and 
their  friendship,  through  sympathies 
subtle  and  strange  in  two  character*  ’ 

ho  apparently  unlike,  into  the  love 
that  paooeth  the  love  of  woman. 

They  becume  David  and  Jonnthun 

indeed,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest 

Bights  that  helped  me  to  peaceful 

dreams  was  the  frequent  glimpse  I 

got  of  the  big  German  and  the  little 

Frenchman  walking  home  after  the 

battle  arm  in  arm  across  Our 

Square.  Each  had  been  a  lone  spirit. 

craving  companionship.  And  near- 

cut  to  the  lonely  heart  of  each  was 

the  struggle  and  achievement  of  an 

only  son  in  the  other  half  of  the 

world  one  carving  out  a  business 

uri.i  .«>  Algwrs  i*.  mk »r  ulrota 

ing  American  ideas  in  horticulture 

to  I  .tad  f’Un  «*»l.il«  of  BoBjra 

WDrtlemWrg.  Presently  they  took 

In  reading  lh.-ir  boys'  Viters  in  com- 

molt:  ar.d  they  would  chuckle,  or  look 

sertnus.  or  debate,  or  prophesy  with 

a  single  and  equal  interest  whether 

it  were  a  matter  of  Hermann,  Jr.,  or  ('rath!  T. 


of  young  Robert  in  Africa.  Comradeship  can  go  no 
deeper.  The  flash  of  a  foreign  postage  stamp  across 
the  marble-topped  table  was  the  signal  for  Elsa,  the 
polyglot  cashier  of  the  Elite,  to  set  down  one  more 
drink  than  usual,  for  it  invariably  meant  a  prolonged 
and  confidential  confab  after  the  game  wa*  over. 
Tradition  held  their  chosen  table  alw-ays  in  reserve 
until  they  came  la.  And  tradition  has  all  the  force 
and  more  than  the  respect  of  law  in  Our  Square. 


ttie  before  the  regular  hour  lor  the  che-v  players  I  he  answer  to  the  question  wus  given  in  the  per- 
appear.  The  world  without  was  lug  with  the  son  of  the  Gallic  David.  Inky  Mike  gasped  at  them, 
•age  of  tremendous  events  Just  then,  bul  thi-  "Will  they  mix  it.  d'ye  think?”  he  inquired  In  nn 
1  forgotten  for  the  moment  in  the  shock  of  Mike’s  awed  uml  hopeful  tone  of  Cyrus  the  Gaunt,  who  wa- 
formance.  He  sauntered  down  the  length  of  the  eating  ire  cream  al  an  adjoining  table  with  the 
r.  an  expre-sion  of  self-confidence  upon  his  Bonnie  Lassie.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  Hon- 
-ary  countenance,  and  coolly  dropped  into  Jona-  nie  Lassie  was  sculpturing  Cyrus  the  Gaunt  am! 
n’a  Chair,  nodding  to  Elsa,  the  pretty  polyglot.  Cyrus  was  acting  a.  chauffeur  to  ten  tons  of  steam 
m  Inky  Mike  plumes  him’df  upon  a  "connection  roller  on  a  bet.  and  each  was  discovering  the  other 
h  the  press”  (through  the  rollers,  it  is  under-  to  lie  the  most  wonderful  person  In  the  world— ill 
id  in  Our  Square,  though  hr  is  loftily  vague  about  which  they  weren’t  so  far  wrong  as  a  cynical  mind 

and  the  passion  of  his  life  is  to  pick  new.  "off  might  *upp..»e.  Cyrus  did  not  think;  at  least  not 

wire.”  and  announce  it  in  advance  of  pr.nl.  in  for  the  inkful  one’s  benefit.  He  acted.  It  was  done 

>e  startling  manner.  This  might  be  one  of  his  unobtrusively,  his  shifting  to  the  table  next  the 

ps.  El«a  regarded  him  with  puulrd  suspicion  chess  rivals.  They  did  not  notice  it.  They  did  not 
■n  she  descended  upon  him.  polite  but  with  firm  notice  anything  but  each  other.  David  was  breath- 
pose  of  evictioo.  ing  hard,  as  he  took  his  -eat.  and  a  queer  light  flick- 

Hitt».”  she  said  with  the  queenly  gesture  of  one  end  in  his  eyes. 

j -touted  to  command.  “You  take  black  to-night.”  said  Jonathan  slowly 

like  lifted  one  eyebrow,  and  that  with  an  effort.  His  friend  pushed  the  chessboard  aside,  "You 
erwise  he  stirred  not.  have  heard?"  he  said,  and  pulling  a  newspaper  from 

S’d  vous  plait!"  said  the  little  cashier  deter-  hts  pocket  slapped  It  on  the  table, 
rdly.  Sow  the  doubly  damned  devil  of  mischance  Influ- 

Mine’s  a  beer."  returned  the  smeary  one.  rnced  him  to  reach  into  the  wrong  pocket,  so  hr  drew 

If  you  please!”  she  stamped  her  foot  in  the  uni-  forth  not  the  "Kxlry—  Kxtry"  which  hr  hail  Ju-I 
-•  »"«J  unmistakable  language.  bought  ..f  Cripple  Chris  nn  the  comer,  hut  un  earlier 

Oh.  I  got  you  the  foist  time"  drawled  Mike.  copy  of  the  "Currier  des  ElnU-Unls.”  Jonathan 
*  should  worry  They  won’t  l«  here."  stiffened  iii  hi*  «  hiur. 

N’o-*»-  o-oeh?“  queried  Elsa  in  a  .oaring  whoop  "I  do  not  read  that  language.”  he  said  deliberately 
■mairmcnt.  "You  have  then  perhaps  lost  your  mind  since  yes- 

Not  this  evenin’,  nor  any  other  evenin’!  ^  ou  trrday."  said  the  fiery  little  Frenchman. 

*“l  have  the  mind  I  have  always 
had.  It  is  u  German  mind,”  was 
;;  »*»••  irrim  response. 

J  —  -  "Then  it  is  the  mind  of  a  savage !" 

!■ 'If  - 

g?-  —  ^ ^  The  big  man  got  to  his  feet.  Thr 

WZW1 

the  Gniinl  Inn!  n  hi.n.l,  every  line.  • 
of  which  hail  I  lie  grip  of  n  lobster', 
daw.  nn  the  shoulder  of  each. 

fu  I  *  7  ,HK  q  1  , 

'V_  K I  l  *hr  Frenchman.  “1  - 

■  TPl  ■H’  a  *  "The  re’s  a  I  inly  waiting  to  sp.-i.V 

’  -II  — ^■».p  .1  to  you,"  interrupted  Cyrus. 


THE  Bonnie  Lassie  stood,  smiling 
but  anxious-eyed,  at  his  shoulder 
David  sprang  to  get  her  a  chair. 
Then  they  Invited  me  into  consultn- 
-ion.  and  we  sat  in  solemn  conclave 
while  Inky  Mike  hovered,  with  di¬ 
minishing  hopes,  on  the  out-skirt*. 
At  the  close  there  was  ratified  what 
I  believe  to  have  been  the  first  agree¬ 
ment  of  total  neutrality  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  world  conflict.  By  Its  provisions 
every  topic  having  to  do  with  the 
war  or  any  of  the  parties  to  it  was 
rigorously  tabooed.  Both  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  the  French  language,  ever 
for  purposes  of  exclamation  and  em¬ 
phasis.  were  to  lie  eschewed.  Litera¬ 
ture,  art.  and  music  were,  however, 
to  remain  open  topics,  irrespective  of 
nationality.  And  chess,  that  studi¬ 
ous  mimicry  of  what  is  most  terrible 
in  the  world,  was  to  proceed  os  usual. 
That  evening  David  and  Jonathan 
walked  homeward  across  Our  Square 
arm  in  arm. 

By  what  unremitting  exercise 
self-control  and  loyalty  those-  tv 
kept  the  pact  through  thetindcr-ai 
powder  events  of  succeeding  month* 
only  they  themselves  know.  It 
pitiful  and  at  the  same  time  beaut  • 


board  i cot  turpi  lo  thr  trior,  and  the  conleilanti  elinehrd 
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ful  to  see  the  subterfuges  whereby 
they  preserved  their  affection  from 
the  blight  of  the  all-devouring  wur. 
even  in  its  remote  association*. 

There  came  a  (lay  when  mail*  ar¬ 
rived  by  u  Holland  steamer.  That 
evening  David  waited  expectant. 

Hut  his  friend  gave  out  no  news 
The  natural  impatience  of  the 
Frenchman  broke  bounds. 

"And  the  young  Hermann?"  he 
demanded.  "How  goes  it  with  our 
special  assistant  to  Mother 
Nature?" 

"It  goes — it  goes  well,”  answered 
Jonuthan. 

"He  persuades  the  others  to  his 
ideas,  always?” 

"Hermann  is  no  longer  in  th« 
gardens.  He — he  has  left.” 

"Left!”  cried  David.  "Given 
up—"  He  stopped  short,  looking 
into  the  face  of  his  friend,  n  face 
whose  eye*  shifted  uneasily  away 
from  his.  Then  comprehension 
came  to  him,  and  he  did  a  tine  and 
beautiful  thing. 

"To  the  brave.”  said  he,  lifting 
his  glass,  "who  face  death  for  the 
country  that  they  love." 

WAS  there,  perhaps,  a  small 
savor  of  salt  to  the  brer  which 
Jonathan  set  down  after  his 
draught?  If  so,  he  need  not  have 
been  ashamed.  It  seemed  to  me, 
when  I  saw  them  going  home  that 
night,  that  their  arms  were  hooked 
u  little  closer  than  common. 

Not  long  after  it  was  David's 
turn  to  get  a  letter.  He  sal  linger- 
ing  it  when  Jonathan  entered. 

“From  our  young  Robert?"  asked 
tho  German. 

David  nodded. 

“Am  I  to  see  It?" 

"He  says  he  says  some  things 
about — about  the  war.”  faltered 
the  Frenchman.  "Youth  is  per¬ 
haps  harsh.  And  he  is  a  high 
spirit — my  boy.” 

Something  In  the  tone  told  the 
Germun.  "He  has  enlisted?” 

The  other  father  nodded. 

"I  am  glad,”  said  the  German 
simply.  "And  may  God  bring  him  safely  through!" 

How  thut  could  have  happened  which  did  happen 
between  two  souls  so  line,  so  brave,  so  forbearing,  is 
one  of  tho  mysteries  of  the  madn.-s  of  the  human 
heart.  It  was  on  the  evening  when  Elsa,  the  polyglo', 
had  Just  completed  her  chef-d'aruvre  of  embroidery 
which  still  hungs  upon  the  wall.  It  is  a  legend  sub¬ 
scribed  In  a  double  scroll,  which  Is  held  in  the  beak 
of  a  dove  of  peace  about  half  the  size  of  the  scroll, 
the  whole  being  tastefully  surrounded  by  a  frieze 
of  olive  branches  done  in  blue.  Elsa's  green  yarn 
having  given  out  prematurely.  The  legend  rends: 

BE  NEUTRAL! 

SPEAK  ENGLISH 
and 

THINK  AMERICAN! 

Out  of  compliment  she  had  hung  it  over  the  chess 
players'  table.  The  game  developed  a  swift  and 
interesting  attack,  that  evening,  down  an  open  center. 
David  having  castled  on  the  queen's  side,  and  brought 
both  rooks  into  eprly  action.  All  was  going  well  for 
him,  when  a  band  outside  halted  and  began  to  play 
"Die  Wacht  am  Rhein.”  That  they  played  it  atro¬ 
ciously  out  of  tune  Is  unimportant  to  the  issue.  Ren¬ 
dered  by  n  celestial  choir  that  particular  song  would 
probably  have  inspired  David  with  frenzy.  The  first 
symptom  was  that  he  moved  his  queen  upon  a 
diagonal  with  his  king,  open  to  an  opposing  bishop. 
Just  what  the  course  of  event*  subsequently  was  I 
cannot  say,  ns  my  table  was  in  the  far  end.  But  I 
heard  Elsa’s  lamentable  voice,  startled  quite  out  of 
the  practice  of  the  language  neutrality  which  she 
preached,  and  this  is  what  I  heard: 

"Oh,  messieurs!  Meine  Herren!!  Gents!!!" 
Crash!  The  chessboard  was  swept  to  the  floor, 
and  the  contestants  rolled  after  it.  tight  clinched. 
They  tipped  over  two  neighboring  table*,  and  a  plate 
of  salad,  a  soft-shell  crab,  and  a 
fried  chicken,  violating  their  neu¬ 
trality.  descended  to  take  a  con- 
•picious  part  in  the  fight.  Over 
and  over  rolled  the  combatants,  now 
one  on  top,  now  the  other,  clawing, 
kicking,  pummcling,  and  filling  the 
air  with  bilingual  fury.  It  was  all 
very  comic,  for  the  onlookers  who 
didn't  understand,  and  the  "Sun” 
reporter  made  a  good  story  of  it 
next  day.  But  he  did  not  know — 
how  could  he?  —  the  underlying 


tragedy;  the  tragedy  of  hate,  where  love  had  been 
and  loneliness  in  the  place  of  comradeship.  With 
ordinary  luck  it  might  have  been  kept  out  of  the 
newspaper*  and  the  police  court,  but.  unfortunately. 
Terry,  the  cop.  a  wise  young  Daniel  of  Our  Square, 
was  followed  in  by  a  strange  policeman.  “And  so." 
he  explained  to  me.  regretfully.  “I  had  to  make  the 
pinch.  Wouldn't  it  make  you  sickr  he  added.  "Two 
good  old  guys  like  them!  War  sure  u  hell!" 

Of  the  subsequent  proceeding*.  Inky  Mike  brought 
us  a  fuller  report  than  the  newspapers.  The  Little 
Red  Doctor,  being  appealed  to  to  procure  bail,  had 
done  ao.  and  had  further  taken  two  stitches  in  the 
big  man's  head  and  set  a  disjointed  thumb  for  the 
little  man  In  the  police  court,  thanks  to  Terry, 
who  “put  him  wise."  the  judge  had  bidden  the  two 
bellige rente  shake  hands  and  go  free.  They  shook 
hands,  at  arm’s  length,  and  went  free,  separately. 

“No  more  David  an’  Jonathan  stuff.”  gloated  Inky 
Mike.  "David  and  Goliath  is  more  in  their  line 
This  finishes  their  game." 

“Ah.  Smart  Aleck!"  said  Elsa  resentfully.  “You 
know  nothing.  ‘S  macht  mchts  ass!  £a  ne  sign  i  fie 
rien!  Fudge  la  what  I  try  to  say.  They  come  back 
this  evening,  good  as  new.” 

COME  back  they  did  not.  however  In  rain  did 
Elsa  keep  her  eye*  on  the  clock  and  her  hopes  high. 
When  nine  o'clock  struck  and  the  table  beneath  her 
desk  was  still  vacant  she  burst  into  tear*,  gave  a 
Magyar  from  Second  Avenue  eight  dollars  and  sixty 
cents  change  out  of  a  flve-dollar  bill  (the  Magyar 
hasn't  been  seen  since),  and  rushed  forth  from  the 
place  with  her  apron  over  her  head,  finding  refuge 
on  a  bench  of  Our  Square,  where  she  aat  openly 
wailing  until  Terry,  the  cop,  led  her  home. 

“Will  they  never  come  back  to  their  little  table, 
do  you  think?”  miserably  inquired  Polvglot  Elsa  of 


the  Little  Red  Doctor  several  eve¬ 
ning*  later,  gazing  with  blurred 
eye*  down  upon  the  stolidly  oppos¬ 
ing  armies  of  chessmen  in  their 
brave  array. 

The  Little  Red  Itoctor  shook  a 
dubious  head.  “That’s  a  bad 
me**,”  he  said 

“But  they  have  nothing  else  but 
themselves!”  cried  the  girl.  "So 
sad  it  i*.  Perhaps,"  she  added 
with  timid  hopefulness,  "you  could 
make  a  peace  again  between  them." 

“I’ve  tried.  The  only  peacemaker 
strong  enough  to  bring  them  to¬ 
gether,  I'm  afraid,  is  my  old  friend 
iteath." 

Jonathan  almost  wholly  disap¬ 
peared  from  Our  Square  after  the 
rupture.  Not  so  David.  He  was 
much  in  evidence.  Usually  he 
whistled  as  he  walked  with  a  light* 
M>me  and  swaggering  step  to  -how 
that  he  hadn't  a  care  in  the  world. 
Hut  when  you  got  near  him  you  saw 
the  hollows  under  his  eyes.  Pride 
carried  him  even  into  Thomsen's, 
and  almost  to  the  vacant  table  in 
the  corner.  Not  quite.  In  there 
stood  the  little  wood  soldiers,  sturdy 
and  stanch,  and  above  them  leuneil 
Elsa,  smiling  welcome  to  him-  and 
hope.  David,  thr  irreconcilable, 
stopped  short,  dropped  into  the 
nearest  chair,  turned  his  back  upon 
that  haunted  corner,  and  ordered 
hi*  favorite  refreshment  in  a  voice 
so  cheerful  that  it  almost  chirped. 
Halfway  through  his  carafon.  hav¬ 
ing  caught  Elsa'a  gaze,  melancholy, 
accusing,  and  Imploring,  hr  swore, 
rhoked  over  his  vin  ordinaire,  and 
retreated  in  bad  order  to  the  shel- 
ter  of  the  outer  darkness  with- 
out  paying  his  rhcck. 

HOW  long  he  wandered  about 
Our  Square  I  cannot  say.  He 
was  them  when  I  crossed  to  Thorn- 
sen's  at  nine  o’clock.  He  was  there 
when  I  pored  out  at  ten.  He  was 
still  there  when  I  returned  home  at 
eleven-fifteen.  So  waa  Jonathan. 
The  reason  why  we  of  the  Square 
had  not  icen  him  of  late  was  that 
he  had  chosen  for  his  promenade  an  hour  when  he 
would  be  unlikely  to  encounter  any  of  us.  This  time  he 
met  David.  They  passed  each  other  within  n  foot. 
Jonathan  was  profoundly  absorbed  in  the  condition  of 
a  tree  trunk  which  he  had  passed  without  interns! 
aome  thousand*  of  times.  David  studied  the  constel¬ 
lation  Orion  with  a  concentrated  attention  quite  errd- 
liable  in  one  so  new  to  a  passion  for  astronomy.  I 
sat  down  on  a  bench  and  gave  vent  to  my  feelings. 
Said  Terry,  the  cop,  to  me.  approaching  solicitously: 
“Are  ye  laughing,  dominie,  or  choking  to  death?” 
“I  am  laughing,  Terry."  I  said. 

"And  why  are  ye  laughing,  dominie?" 

"1  am  laughing.  Terry,"  I  Informed  him  "liecause 
It  is  better  to  laugh  than  to  do  a  certain  other  thing." 
And  I  declined,  with  proper  dignity,  hi*  well-meant 
but  ill-informed  offer  to  escort  me  home. 

There  came  a  black  day  for  our  fiery  old  French 
David  when  the  Dutch  liner  arrived  Iwaring  assorted 
mails.  That  afternoon  he  paced,  stony-eyed  and  si¬ 
lent.  a  square  swept  vacant  by  savage  rain  blunts, 
with  a  half  ounce  of  letter  over  his  heart  and  a 
thousand  ton*  of  grief  pressing  down  above  it.  Pres¬ 
ently  another  bedraggled  wayfarer  entered  the 
Square,  wandered  aimlessly,  and  sprawled  his  pon¬ 
derous  bulk  upon  the  corner  bench,  where  the  um¬ 
brella  tree  affords  a  partial  shelter.  The  Teuton 
Jonathan  was  also  braving  the  storm. 

Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  through  the  fierce, 
gray  slant  of  the  rain,  marched  the  Frenchman, 
drawing  at  each  turn  a  little  nearer  to  the  corner 
bench.  The  German  did  not  move  nor  look  up.  He 
seemed  lost  In  reverie.  A  square  of  white  cardboard 
lay  on  hi*  knee.  His  eyes  stared  out  over  it,  brood¬ 
ing.  At  length  the  marcher  in  the  rain  came  to 
the  right-about  directly  in  front  of  the  bench  and 
stopped,  rubbing  his  forehead  like  a  man  struggling 
out  of  a  dream.  David  had  recognized  Jonuthan. 

He  took  an  impetuous  step  for¬ 
ward.  A  gust  of  wind  plucked  the 
square  of  cardboard  from  the  un¬ 
heeding  German's  knee.  It  fell, 
displaying  to  the  newcomer  the 
double  eagle  of  imperial  Germany. 
David's  face,  which  had  softened, 
became  a  mask  of  fury.  Another 
step  forward  and  he  saw  some 
thing  else  above  the  insigne,  a  bar 
of  black.  He  stooped  and  picked 
up  the  card.  Jonathan  neither  saw 
nor  moved.  |  Continued  o»  pas/e  31) 
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It  ««  the  custom  in  those 
days  to  hitch  hones  to  pas- 
'tnirr  roaches  which  were 
roinr  through  and  draw  them 
across  town  to  the  Baltimore 
«  Ohio  Station;  but  when  it 
was  attempted  thus  to  trans- 
port  the  Northern  troop*  a 
mob  gathered  and  blocked 
the  Pratt  Street  bridge  over 
Jones'*  Kails,  forcing  the  sol¬ 
dier*  to  leave  the  car-  and 
march  through  Pratt  St  rod. 
along  the  water  front,  where 
they  were  attacked.  It  is. 
however,  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  Mayor  Brown  of  Balti¬ 
more  bravely  preceded  the 
troops  and  attempt. d  to  stop 
the  rioting.  A  few  day*  later 
the  city  was  occupied  by 
Northern  troops,  and  the 
war-hip  Mnrrie r  h< r.  anchored  at  a  punt  off  Cal- 
vert  Street,  whence  her  gans  commanded  the  busi¬ 
ness  part  of  the  Iowa  After  this  there  »n  no 
more  serious  trouble.  It  is.  however,  a  note¬ 
worthy  fact  that,  though  Maryland  was  represented 
by  regiments  in  both  armies,  the  State,  torn  a* 
it  was  by  conflicting  feeling,  nevertheless  held  to 
the  Union. 

A  pretty  sequel  to  the  historic  attack  on  the 
Sixth  MawGchinilii  oeeurred  when  the  same  reti¬ 
re  nt  pa *  -ed  throurh  Baltimore  in  IK»H.  on  it*  way 
to  the  Spanish  War.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
"attacked"  again  in  the  -trots  of  the  eity.  hut  the 
rr.i-siles  thrown,  instead  of  paving  stones  and  brieks, 
were  flowers. 

Continuing  the  category  of  eontra-ta,  otic  may 
ob-rrve  that  while  the  general  appraranee  of  Balti¬ 
more  suggr-ts  a  Northern  city  rather  than  a  South¬ 
ern  one  Philadelphia,  for  in-tanc*.  rather  than 
Richmond  Baltimore  society  is  strongly  flavored 
with  the  tradition  and  the  «oft  pronunciation  of 
the  South:  particularly  of  Virginia  and  the  "East¬ 
ern  Shore.” 

So.  too.  the  city’s  position  on  the  bonier  line  is 
reflected  in  its  handling  of  the  negro.  Of  American 
cities.  Washington  ha*  the  larre*t  negro  population. 
91.146.  New  York  and  New  Orleans  follow  with 
almo-t  as  many,  and  Baltimore  come-  fourth  with 
*1.749.  according  to  the  last  cen-u-.  New  York  has 

• 


one  I'cgro  to  every  fifty-one  white*,  Philadelphia 
one  to  every  seventeen  whiles.  Baltimore  one  to 
every  six.  Washington  u  negro  to  every  two  and 
a  half  whites,  and  Richmond  not  quite  two  whites 
to  every  negro. 

But.  although  Baltimore  follows  Southern  prac¬ 
tice  in  maintaining  separate  schools  for  negro 
children,  and  in  segregating  negro  residence*  to  cer¬ 
tain  blocks,  she  follows  Northern  practice  in  casting 
a  considerable  negro  vote  at  election*,  and  also  In  not 
providing  separate  seatsfor  negroes  in  her  streetcar*. 

"Cheerful  Red- Brick"  /louse, , 

TTAVE  you  ever  noticed  how  cities  sometimes  seem 
i  *  to  have  their  own  especial  colors?  Pari*  is  white 
and  green  even  more  *o.  I  think,  than  Washington. 
Chicago  is  pray;  so  is  lamdon  usually,  though  I  have 
seen  It  buff  at  the  beginning  of  a  heavy  fog.  New 
York  used  to  lie  a  brown  sandstone  city,  but  ia 
now  turning  to  one  of  cream  colored  brick  and  tile; 
Naples  is  brilliant  with  pink  und  blue  and  green 
•"•I  white  and  yellow;  while  a-  for  Baltimore,  her 
old  houses  and  her  new  are.  as  Baedeker  put*  it. 
of  "cheerful  rod  brick"  not  always,  of  course,  but 
often  enough  to  establish  the  color  of  red  brick  na 
ibe  city's  predominating  hue.  And  with  the  red¬ 
brick  house*  particularly  the  older  one*  go  dean 
white  marble  steps,  on  the  bottom  one  of  which, 
at  one  sole,  may  u-ually  be  found  an  old-fashioned 
iron  "scraper,"  doubtless  left  over  from  the  time 
I  not  very  long  ago)  when  the  city  pavements  had 
not  reached  their  present  excellence 

The  color  of  red  brick  ia  nol  con  lined  to  the  center 
of  the  city,  but  spread*  to  the  suburbs,  fashionable 
and  unfashionable  At  one  margin  of  the  town  I 
was  shown  solid  blocks  of  pleasant  red-brick  house* 
which.  I  was  told,  were  occupied  by  workmen  anil 
•heir  families,  and  were  to  be  hud  at  a  rental  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  a  month.  For  though 
Baltimore  has  a  lower  East  Side  which,  like  the 
lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  encompasses  the 
Ghetto  and  the  Italian  quarter,  -he  hna  not  tenements 
in  the  New  York  -011*0;  one  see.  no  lull,  cheap  lint 
houn  ■  draped  with  lire  escapes  and;  built  to  make 
herding  place,  for  the  poor.  Many*  of  the  housc- 
■n  this  section  are  instead  the  former  homes  of  fash¬ 
ionable-  who  have  moved  to  other  quarters  of  the 
city  handsome  old  home -trails  with  here  ami  there 
a  lovely,  though  battered,  doorway  sadly  reminiscent 
of  an  earlier  elegance.  So.  also,  red  brick  perme¬ 
ate*  the  prosperous  suburbs,  such  ns  Roland  Park 
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BECAUSE  Baltimore  w»»  built,  like  Rome,  on 
seven  hills,  und  because  trains  run  under  it  in¬ 
stead  of  through,  the  pu—tng  traveler  -re*  but  little 
of  the  city,  hla  view  from  the  train  window  living 
restricted  llrst  to  a  suburban  district,  then  to  a  black 
tunnel,  then  to  a  glimpse  upward  from  the  railway 
cut,  in  which  the  .tution  stand*  The*e  facts.  I 
think,  combine  to  leave  upon  hi*  mind  an  imprv* 
sion  which,  if  not  actually  unfavorable.  1-  ut  le.vt 
negative;  for  certainly  he  hns  obtained  no  ju-t  idea 
of  the  metropolis  of  Maryland. 

l-et  it  be  declared  ut  the  outset,  then,  that  Haiti- 
more  is  not  In  any  sense  to  lie  regarded  us  a  suburb 
of  Washington,  indeed,  considering  the  two  merely 
ns  cities  situated  side  bv  side,  and  eliminating  the 
highly  upecinlixrd  features  of  Washington.  Baltimore 
becomes,  according  t*i  the  standards  by  which  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  lire  usually  compared,  the  more  important 
city  of  the  two,  being  greater  both  in  population 
and  ill  commerce.  In  this  a.pret  Baltimore  may. 
pcrhup»,  he  pictured  n«  the  commercial  half  of  Wash- 
ington.  And  while  Washington,  a*  capital  of  the 
United  Stales,  hns  certain  physical  and  cosmopolitan 
advantages,  not  only  over  Baltimore,  but  over  every 
other  city  on  this  continent,  it  mini  not  be  forgotten 
that,  upon  the  other  hand,  every  other  city  hu«  one 
vust  advantage  over  Washington  namely,  a  com¬ 
parative  freedom  from  politicians.  To  l*v  sure.  Con¬ 
gress  did  once  move  over  to  Baltimore  and  sit  there 
for  several  weeks,  but  that  was  in  177*1.  when  the 
British  approached  the  Delaware  In  the  days  before 
the  pork  barrel  was  invented 

As  a  city  Baltimore  hn«  marked  characteristic*. 
Though  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  lane,  and  though 
sometimes  referred  to  a-  the  "metropolis  of  the 
South"  la*  is  New  Orlenns  also),  it  is  in  character 
neither  a  city  entirely  Northern  nor  entirely  South¬ 
ern,  but  one  which  partake-  of  the  qualities  of  both; 
where,  in  the  words  of  Sidney  lamirr.  "the  climate- 
meet."  anil  where  Northern  and  Southern  thought 
and  custom  meet  as  well.  Thi*  ha*  long  lieen  the 
case.  Thus,  although  slaves  were  held  in  Baltimore 
before  the  Civil  War.  a  strong  abolitionist  society 
w«<  formed  there  during  Washington's  tlr»t  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  city  was  there¬ 
after  divided  on  the  slavery  question.  Thu*  al*o. 
while  the  two  candidates  of  the  divided  Democratic 
party  who  ran  against  Lincoln  for  the  presidency 
in  18110  were  nominated  at  Baltimore,  Lincoln  him¬ 
self  was  nominated  there  by  the  Union  Republican 
party  in  1804.  I  should  like  to  drop  the  subject 
of  political  conventions  a!  thi*  point,  but  it  seems 
necessary,  while  touching  on  the  topic,  to  *ny  that 
Wood  row  Wilson  was  nominated  in  Baltimore  in 
1912.  The  last  Democratic  National  Convention  wa- 
not  held  there,  however.  It  was  held  in  St.  I/vui*. 
hut  I  forget  the  name  of  the  nominee. 

How  Southern  Is  Baltimore? 

SPEAKING  of  the  blending  of  North  and  South  in 
Baltimore,  you  will,  of  course,  remember  that  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment  was  attacked  by  a 
mob  a-  it  passed  through  the  city  on  the  way  to  the 
Civil  War.  The  regiment  arrive*!  in  Baltimore  at 
the  old  President  Street  Station,  which  was  then  the 
main  station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
which,  now  used  a*  a  freight  station,  looks  like  an 
old  war-time  woodcut  out  of  "Harper's  Weekly.” 
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The  City  Lafayette  An  fir 

NEVERTHELESS.  When  Baltimore  l«-gan  lit 
last  to  prow,  ihe  became  a  prodigy,  not  only 
amonp  American  cities.  but  amonp  the  cities  of 
the  world. 

Her  first  town  directory  was  published  in  1 71H5.  and 
she  began  the  next  year  as  an  incorporated  city,  with 
a  mayor,  a  population  of  about  twenty  thousand, 
and  a  curiously  assorted  early  history  containing 
such  odd  items  as  that  the  first  umbrella  carried  in 
the  United  States  was  brought  from  India  and  un¬ 
furled  in  Baltimore  in  1773;  that  the  town  had  for 
some  time  possessed  such  other  useful  articles  as 
a  fire  engine,  a  brick  theatre,  a  n.-wspnper.  and 
policemen:  that  the  streets  were  lighted  with  oil 
lamps;  that  such  proud  signs  of  metropolitanism 
as  riot  and  epidemic  were  not  unknown ;  that  before 
the  Revolution  bachelors  were  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty:  and  that  at  fair  time  the 
“lid  was  off."  and  the  citizen  or  visitor  who  wished 
to  get  himself  arrested  must  needs  bo  diligent  indeed. 
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and  Guilford,  where,  in  a  sweetly  rolling  country 
which  lends  itself  to  the  arrangement  of  graceful, 
winding  roads  and  softly  contoured  plantings,  stand 
quantities  of  pleasing  homes,  lately  built,  many  of 
them  colonial  houses  of  red  brick.  Indeed,  it  struck 
us  that  the  only  parts  of  Baltimore  in  which  red 
hrick  was  not  the  dominant  note  were  the  downtown 
business  section  and  Mount  Vernon  Place. 

A  Square  of  Dintinction 

OUNT  VERNON  PLACE  is  the  center  of  Balti¬ 
more.  Everything  begins  there,  including  Bae¬ 
deker.  who,  in  his  little  red  book,  give*  it  the  asterisk 
of  his  approval,  says  that  it  "suggests  Paris  in  iU 
tasteful  monuments  and  surrounding  buildings,"  and 
recommends  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Monument. 

This  monument,  standing  upon  an  eminence  at 
the  point  where  Charles  and  Monument  Streets 
would  cross  each  other  were  not  their  courses  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  pleasing  parked  space  of  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  Place,  U  a  gray  atone  column,  surmounted  by 
n  figure  of  Washington  or.  rather,  by  the  point 
of  u  lightning  rod  under  which  the  figure  stands. 
Other  monuments  arc  known  as  this  monument  or 
that,  but  when  "the  monument”  is  spoken  of,  the 
Washington  Monument  ia  inevitably  meant.  This  is 
quite  natural,  for  it  is  not  only  the  most  simple 
and  picturesque  old  monument  In  Baltimore,  but  also 
the  largest,  the  oldest,  and  the  most  conspicuous: 
its  proud  old  head,  rising  high  in  air.  having  for 
nearly  u  century  dominated  the  city.  One  catches 
glimpses  of  it  down  this  street  or  that,  or  sees  it 
from  afar  over  the  housetops;  and  sometimes,  whrn 
the  column  is  concealed  from  view  by  intervening 
buildings,  and  only  the  surmounting  statue  shows 
above  them,  one  is  struck  by  a  sudden  apparition 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country  strolling  fantastically 
upon  some  distant  roof. 

Though  it  may  I*  true  that  Mount  Vernon  Place, 
with  IU  symmetrical  parked  center  and  iu  admira¬ 
ble  bronzes  (several  of  them  by  Barye).  auggesU 
Paris,  and  though  It  Is  certainly  true  that  it  ia  more 
like  a  Parisian  square  than  a  London  square,  never¬ 
theless  It  Is  in  reality  an  American  square  perhaps 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  BUMS.  If  it 
were  Parisian,  it  would  have  more  trees  and  the 
surrounding  buildings  would  be  uniform  in  color  and 
In  cornice  height.  It  Is  perhaps  ns  much  like  Kitten- 
house  Square  in  Philadelphia  aa  any  other,  and  that 
resemblance  is  of  the  slightest,  for  Mount  Vernon 
Place  has  a  quality  altogether  iu  own.  It  has  no 
akyserapers  or  semisky  scrapers  to  throw  it  out  of 
balance:  and  though  the  structures  which  surround 
It  are  of  white  stone,  brownstone.  and  red  brick, 
nod  of  anything  but  homogeneous  architecture, 
nevertheless  a  comparative  uniformity  of  height,  a 
universal  solidity  of  construction,  and  a  general 
grace  about  them,  combine  to  give  the  Place  an  air 
of  equilibrium  and  dignity  and  elegance. 

A  Really  Symbolic  Monument 

INCLUDING  the  Washington  Monument.  Balti¬ 
more  has  three  lofty  landmarks,  likely  to  lie  par- 
Mculurly  noticed  by  the  roving  visitor.  Of  the 
remaining  two.  one  ia  the  old  brick  shot  tower  in  the 
lower  part  of  town  which  legend  tell*  u*  was  put  up 
without  the  use  of  scaffolding  nearly  a  hundred  years 


while  the  other,  i 
modem  if  less  modest 
ture.  proudly  surmounts  a  Urge 
commercial  building  and  ia  it¬ 
self  capped  by  the  gigantic 
effigy  of  a  bottle.  This  bottle  is 
very  conspicuous  because  of  its 
emplacement,  because  it  re¬ 
volves,  and  because  it  is  illumi¬ 
nated  at  night.  You  can  never 
get  away  from  it. 

One  evening  I  asked  a  man 
what  the  bottle  meant  up  there. 

“It's  a  memorial  to  Emerson." 
he  told  me 

“Are  they  so  fond  of  Emer 
son  down  here?” 

“I  don’t  know  as  they  are  so 
all  fired  fond  of  him."  he  an- 


“But  they  mmtl  be  fond  of 
to  put  up  such  a  big 
Why.  even  in  Boston,  where  he 
was  born,  they  have  no  such 
memorial  as  that.” 

"He  put  it  up  himself."  said 
the  man. 

That  struck  me  as  strange. 

It  seemed  somehow  out  of  char¬ 
acter  with  the  great  philosopher. 

Also.  I  could  not  see  why.  if  he 
did  wish  to  raise  a  memorial  to 
himself,  he  had  elected  to  fash¬ 
ion  it  in  the  form  of  a  bottle 
put  it  on  top  of  an 
building. 

“I  suppose  there  is  son 
of  symbolism  about  it?"  I  sug¬ 
gested. 

"Now  you  got  it,”  approved 
the  man.  • 

I  gawd  at  the  tower  for  a 
while  in  thought.  Then  I  said: 

"Do  you  suppose  that  Emerson  meant  something 
like  this:  (hat  human  life  or.  indeed,  the  soul  may¬ 
be  likened  to  the  contents  of  a  bottle;  that  day  by 
day  we  use  up  some  portion  of  the  contents—  call 
it.  If  you  like,  the  nectar  of  existence- -until  the 
fluid  of  life  runs  low.  and  at  last  ia  gone  entirely, 
leaving  only  the  husk,  as  it  were— or.  to  make  the 
metaphor  more  perfect,  the  shell,  or  empty  bottle: 
Ihe  container  of  what  Emerson  himself  colled, 
if  I  recollect  correctly,  ‘the  soul  that  makrth  all' 
—do  you  suppooe  he  meant  to  teach  us  some  such 
thing  at  that?” 

The  man  looked  a  little  confused  by  this  deep 
and  beautiful  thought. 

"He  might  of  meant  that.”  he  aatd.  somewhat 
dubiously.  “But  they  tell  me  Captain  Emeroen’s 
a  practical  man.  and  I  reckon  what  he  •*<■•*(*  meant 
was  that  he  made  his  money  out  of  this- he  re  Hromo 
Be  I  tier,  and  he  was  dam  rUd  of  it,  so  he  thought 
he’d  put  him  up  a  big  Bromo  SelUer  bottle  as  a 
kind  of  cross  between  a  monument  and  an  ad.“ 

If  the  bottle  tower  represents  certain  modern  con¬ 
cepts  of  what  ia  suitable  in  architecture,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  many 
honorable  old  huildinrs— most  of  them  residences— 
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survive  in  Baltimore,  and  that,  because  of  their  sur¬ 
vival.  the  city  look*  older  than  New  York  and  fully 
as  old  aa  cither  Philadelphia  or  Boston.  But  in  this 
appearances  are  misleading,  for  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton  were  a  century  old,  and  Philadelphia  half  n  cen¬ 
tury.  when  Baltimore  was  first  laid  out  ns  u  town. 
Efforts  to  start  a  settlement  near  the  city’s  present 
site  were,  it  is  true,  being  made  before  William  Penn 
and  hia  Quakers  established  Philadelphia,  hut  ii  let¬ 
ter  written  in  l«78  by  Charles  Calvert,  third  Huron 
Baltimore,  explains  that:  "The  people  there  |arel 
not  affecting  to  build  nere  each  other  but  aoe  us  to 
have  their  houses  nere  the  waiters  for  convenieneye 
of  trade  and  their  lands  on  each  side  of  and  hehynde 
their  houses,  by  which  it  happens  that  in  most  places 
there  are  not  fiffty  houses  in  the  space  of  thirty 
myles”  [From  "Historic  Towns  of  the  Southern 
States.”! 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Barons  Balti¬ 
more.  Lords  Proprietary  of  Maryland,  In  building 
up  communities  in  their  demesne  was  not  n  local 
problem,  but  one  which  confronted  those  interested 
In  the  development  of  the  entire  portion  of  this  con¬ 
tinent  now  occupied  by  the  Southern  Stutcs.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  towns  came  Into  being  more  slowly 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  and  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  may 
he  found  in  the  fact  that  settlers  throughout  the 
South  lived  generally  at  peace  with  the  Indiana, 
whereas  the  Northern  settlers  were  obligati  to  con¬ 
gregate  in  town*  for  mutual  protection.  Thus,  in 
colonial  days,  while  the  many  cilic*  of  New  York 
and  New  England  were  coming  into  being,  the  South 
was  developing  its  vast  and  isolated  plantations, 
Farms  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  on  the  Detroit 
River,  where  the  French  were  settling,  were  very 
narrow  and  very  deep,  the  idea  being  to  range  the 
houses  close  together  on  the  river  front;  hut  on 
such  rivers  as  the  Potomac.  Ihe  Rappahannock,  and 
the  James  no  element  of  early  fear  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  form  of  the  broad  baronial  pluntationa. 
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Following  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  Baltimore 
grew  much  as  Chicago  was 
destined  to  grow  more  than 
a  century  later;  within  less 
than  thirty  years,  wh.-n 
Chicago  was  a  tiny  village, 

Baltimore  had  become  the 
third  city  in*  the  United 
State*:  a  city  of  wcalthy 
merchants  engaged  in  an  ex¬ 
tensive  foreign  trade;  for  in 
those  days  there  *•*  an 
American  merchant  marine, 
and  the  swift,  rakish  Balti¬ 
more  clipper*  were  known 
the  seven  sons  over. 

Baltimore  was  not  yet  a 
city  when  l.afaycttc  stopped 
there  on  his  way  to  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Yorktown  in  1781;  hut 
when  he  returned,  forty-three 
ycars  later,  on  what  is  usu¬ 
ally  termed  his  "second  visit" 
to  the  United  States— in  real¬ 
ity  his  fourth  and  last— 

Baltimore  had  come  into  her 
time  of  greatness.  It  ia  re¬ 
corded  that  on  this  occasion 
tho  gallant  Frenchman  in¬ 
quired  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

David  Poe.  who  had  be 
friended  him  when,  nearly 
half  a  century  before,  he 
camped  in  the  city  with  hi* 
command.  Andthinhringsme 
to  a  curious  story  a  story 

which  liegan  in  Baltimore  135  years  ago  and  ended 
lo-t  year  upon  a  battle  Held  in  northern  France. 

The  American  progenitor  of  the  Poe  family,  well 
known  in  Maryland,  wna  John  Poe,  who  came  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  settled  first  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  Inter  moved  to  Baltimore.  This  John  Poe  hail 
several  children.  One  son.  John  Jr.,  was  captured 
at  the  Buttle  of  Germantown  in  1777  and  died  on  the 
prison  ship  Jeriey  in  New  York  Harbor;  another. 
George,  was  the  progenitor  of  a  large  family  of 
Poes,  who  reside  in  Baltimore  to-day;  while  a  third. 
David,  was  the  grandfather  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
and  the  friend  of  l.afaycttc,  ns  previously  mentioned. 


was  captain  of  the  team  of 
’90  and  the  famous  cham¬ 
pionship  team  of  the  year 
before;  the  third.  John  Pren¬ 
tiss  Poe,  Jr..  *95.  better 
known  as  "Johnnie”  Poc. 
played  quarter  luick,  full 
back,  but  chiefly  half  bark, 
and  is  the  central  figure  of 
the  curious  story  to  which 
1  have  referred;  the  fourth. 
Neilson  Poc,  ’07.  also  played 
half  back;  the  fifth,  Arthur 
Poe,  ’00,  end,  won  the  Prince- 
ton- Yale  games  of  ’98  anil 
’!*!»,  the  former  with  a  long 
run  for  n  touchdown,  the  lat¬ 
ter  with  n  goal  kicked  from 
the  field;  he  was  the  best 
wrestler  in  Princeton  and 
was  voted  the  most  popular 
man  in  his  class;  the  sixth, 
Gresham  Poe,  '02,  played 
quarter  hack. 

Hut  to  return  to  tho  third 
»««,  "Johnnie”  Poe,  great- 
great-great-grandson  of  the 
first  John  Poe,  and  great- 
great-grandnephew  of  David 
Poe.  the  friend  of  Lafayette. 

From  the  beginning 
"Johnnie"  Poe  was  a  fighter, 
tin  entering  Princeton  he 
"made"  the  varsity  football 
team,  and  as  president  of  his 
freshman  class  led  that  clus* 
in  certain  historic  victories 
over  the  sophomores.  "He  was  famous  for  his  end 
runs,  his  dives  through  the  line,  and  hi*  remarkable 
defensive  playing,"  write*  Edwin  M.  Norris,  a  class¬ 
mate  of  Poe'*.  in  the  "Princeton  Alumni  Weekly." 
"In  fundamentals  he  had  few*  equals,  if  any.  He 
was  always  on  the  ball,  he  was  a  sure  punt-catcher, 
and  no  surer  tackle  ever  played  football.  It  used 
to  he  said  that  during  the  two  years  he  was  on 
the  Princeton  team  he  misted  only  one  tackle.  He 
waa  so  distressed  over  that  missed  tackle  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  turning  in  hla  uniform." 

After  leaving  college.  Poe  tried  various  occupa¬ 
tions:  coaching  the  Princeton  (Can/inueil  o»  /Mgr  mi  1 


In  one  -tall  nimy  be  purchased  meal.  In  the  mil  Ash.  in  the  mil  game  .  .  . 


The  Pne  family  is  one  of  lhu«r  families  in  which 
strong  strain*  of  character  and  strength  are  trans* 
milled  from  generation  to  generation.  Thus  the  late 
John  Prentiss  Poe.  Sr.,  a  rrest  great  (f^sndson  of 
the  original  John  Poe.  was  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
a  few  years  since,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Maryland 
bar,  and  one  of  his  six  sons  is  at  the  time  of  writing 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  The  widest  fame  of 
the  six  Poe  boys  is.  however,  the  fame  they  have 
attained,  successively,  as  members  of  football  teams 
at  Princeton  The  first.  8.  Johnson  Poe.  Princeton 
'81.  was  a  celebrated  half  bock;  the  second.  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  TM  (the  present  Attorney  General). 


A  BACHELOR  OF  HEARTS 

BY  JOSEPHINE  DAS  KA  M  BACON 


I  F  anybody  Had  told  Bob  F’ellowea  a  fortnight  ago 
1  that  the  third  week  of  Kepteml>cr  would  see  him 
dressed  in  khaki,  and  that  fifteen  young  gentlemen 
from  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  whom  he 
had  never  seen  in  hi*  life,  would  he  respectfully 
addressing  him  a-  "captain,”  he  would  hardly  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  smile.  He  might  have,  by 
slightly  raising  the  upper  left  corner  of  hla  mouth, 
made  what  was  colloquially  known  as  "the  Fellowes 
lip."  but  no  more. 

And  yet  here  he  was.  off  for  two  week*  on  what 
llorrod  called  a  "hike.”  which  appeared  to  mean  that 
you  rarely  if  ever  sat  down;  obeyed  the  order*  of  a 
ridiculous  little  low-clns*  Englishman  who  called 
himself  your  second  lieutenant,  and  tactfully  made 
It  appear  that  he  took  those  same  orders  from  you; 
and  solemnly  wrote  down  in  a  journal  every  night 
tho  miles  you  had  covered,  the  territory  you  had 
mapped,  and  the  Infinitesimal  expenses  you  had  in¬ 
curred  for  yourself  and  your  horse. 

Incidentally,  according  to  Hcrrod.  you  “got  in 
touch  with  the  lads.”  whatever  that  might  mean;  you 
walked  off  "those  fifteen  pounds  of  extra  suet.”  which 
really  hadn't  annoyed  you  particularly,  and  you 
"brushed  the  office  cobwebs  out  of  your  brain.”  which 
was  absurd,  for  there  are  no  cobweb*  in  a  well- 
equipped  corporation  firm’s  offices. 

"Gee!"  breathed  the  second  lieutenant,  “but  this 
'ore's  n  bit  of  all  right,  sure!" 

They  lay  on  a  slope  of  pine  needle*,  brown  under 
them,  green  above,  where  the  wind  whished  and 
whushed  through  the  boughs  overhead.  Pipes  in 
mouth,  hat*  ntilt  against  the  sinking  sun.  they 
watched  their  little  lire  drowsily,  expectantly  <they 
had  not  eaten  since  a  makeshift  sandwich  at  noon), 
contentedly. 

"It’*  very  comfortable,  certainly."  Bob  agreed,  set¬ 
tling  against  the  warm,  scented  needle-;  "I  wish  to 
heavens  I  didn’t  get  so  stiff  riding." 

"It’s  all  bein'  used."  said  the  second  lieutenant; 
“you'll  soon  get  the  hang  of  it  all  right,  all  right — sir!” 

This  sudden  title  the  second  lieutenant  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  -hoot  out  explosively  at  Mr.  Fellowes  from 


time  to  time,  under  some  inner  compulsion :  hi*  own 
entirely,  for  the  ex-oAcio  "captain"  prescribed  by 
authority  had  never  for  a  moment  deceived  the  un¬ 
willing  bearer  of  a  title  too  little  deserved  for  him 
to  be  able  to  hear  it  without  a  grimace. 

“It’ll  work  out  better  in  the  end.  old  man."  Au¬ 
thority.  in  the  person  of  Herrod's  six  feet  two.  had 
assured  him  easily.  “You  see.  the  lad*  ore  all 
under  sixteen,  except  the  second  lieutenant  here,  and 
he’*  only  twenty-eight.  They've  come  to  believe  that 
anything  they  can  call  captain  simply  must  be 
obeyed,  you  *ee.“ 

“I  don't  blame  them  for  that."  Bob  had  answered 
thoughtfully.  All  his  old  admiring  wonder  for  the 
great  half  bock  of  his  day  had  returned.  Clouded 
as  it  had  been  by  twenty  years'  mild  patronising  of 
the  contented  dominie  of  country  parishes  by  the 
rising  younr  metropolitan  lawyer,  the  old.  half- 
unwilling  awe  of  the  student  when  he  watches  the 
born  lender  of  men  had  caught  him  again,  and  he 
marveled  daily  at  the  grip  the  big  fellow  had  on  the 
half  hundred  high-school  boys  who  offered  themselves 
voluntarily  for  his  discipline. 

"I  only  hope  I  shan't  hurt  that  horse."  Boh  added 
lazily,  his  nostril*  quivering  to  the  first  whiffs  of 
the  second  lieutenant's  just-boiling  coffee,  "but  Cap¬ 
tain  Herrod  insisted—" 

“Oh.  sure.  The  cap  knows."  and  tb»  boy  leaned 
forward,  manipulated  the  quickening  embers,  rubbed 
a  hisaing  bit  of  pork  over  the  iron  spider  and  broke, 
deftly,  egg  after  egg  into  a  seething,  spluttering 
whirlpool. 

“  'Ow  about  toasting  some  of  that  bread— sir?" 
he  asked.  “I'll  give  the  beans  a  hot.  directly  I'm 
through  with  this  ’ere." 

Bob  cut  thick  slices  off  the  loaf,  balanced  one  on 
the  end  of  the  knife;  moved  involuntarily,  after  a 
moment,  from  the  fierce  heat;  dropped  the  slice  into 
the  heart  of  the  glow,  and  licked  his  fingers  in  dis¬ 
gust.  glancing  at  the  second  lieutenant  unhappily. 

“Just  hold  this  pan  a  bit.  and  III  show  you,"  said 
the  boy  good-naturedly;  “it’s  a  kind  of  a  trick,  you 
might  say."  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  he  had 


sharpened  a  yard-long  bough,  pinnnl  the  bread  with 
it,  and  returned  it  to  the  novice. 

"Great  thing,  these  Itoy  scouts,”  Bob  grunted,  but 
the  second  lieutenant  sniffed  coldly. 

"Aw.  1  ain't  no  boy  scout,”  he  said;  "whsdyamenn 
boy  scout,  anyhow?  Where 'd  the  kid*  scout,  in  the 
burg  they  come  from?  Bloomin',  bird's-nestin’,  bally 
fools.  /  call  'em." 

BOB  stared  at  the  sulky  lad,  trying  to  place  him 
Just  why  the  captain  hud  chosen  to  pair  them  off, 
these  ill-assorted  two.  neither  of  them  knew,  but  for 
a  week  now  he  and  thi*  strange  blend  of  the  two 
greatest  streams  of  cockneydom  had  led  a  strag¬ 
gling  dozen  of  young  map  makers  through  the  Con¬ 
necticut  hills,  tracing  each  little  dip  and  pool  and 
marsh,  climbing,  fording,  signaling.  I»ndon  and 
New  York  fought  for  the  mastery  of  the  second  lieu¬ 
tenant's  cynical  tongue,  earnest  only  when  it  touched 
Captain  Herrod’s  loved  name.  "You  all  right  there, 
corporal?"  he  shouted  suddenly,  cleverly  twisting  hia 
egg*  on  to  a  tin  plntc.  and  inverting  a  brown  cylin¬ 
der  of  bean*  into  the  pan,  hi*  eye*  not  so  much 
a*  shifting  in  the  direction  of  his  voice. 

"Yes,  Mr. — I  mean,  yes.  lieutenant,"  piped  a  shrill 
cry.  and  a  thin  child  of  fourteen,  hollow-eyed  under 
hi*  flopping  brim,  sprang  to  attention  from  behind 
a  natural  hedge  of  evergreens. 

"We’re  doing  fine;  Mullally.  he’s  cook  and  I'm 
'sinant.  and  Jakey — I  mean  Weinberg— he  open*  the 
cans,  and  Kid  Billing* — ” 

“That'll  do,”  growled  the  second  lieutenant;  “no 
rough-’ou*e.  mind  you." 

"Nope.  I  mean,  all  right,  sir." 

"Little  beggars— chattin'  with  the  orfeers'  mesa!" 
The  second  lieutenant  permitted  himself  a  wry 
smile  at  Bob.  who  chuckled. 

"Young  HawkinB  doesn't  look  very  strong  to  me." 
be  suggested,  through  the  chuckle,  "we  mustn't  push 
him  too  much.” 

“T.  B."  vouchsafed  the  second  lieutenant  briefly; 
"nothin'  doin'." 

"What?"  exclaimed  Fellowes.  "You  don't  think—” 
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"He'll  never  make  no  old  bone*."  And 
the  cook.  squatting,  turned  out  the  beam, 
simmering  in  their  red  sauce,  half-and- 
half,  from  the  spider.  "IJ'you  pack  that 
blob  o’  butter  I  begged  off  the  old  lady? 

Good  enough.  Well.  I  guess  we’re  all 
ready,  captain?” 

"You  seem  very  certain.”  Bob  began, 
hitching  himself  out  of  the  heat  tone  and 
tilting  the  coffee  over  the  condensed  milk 
he  had  Irurned  to  like,  to  his  own  never- 
ending  amazement. 

"I  was  ‘orspittle  ord'ly  a  year  an' 
more,”  said  the  second  lieutenant;  "you’ll 
’uve  to  go  some  if  you  want  to  fool  me 
on  T.  B.” 

"You'vo  tried  a  number  of  things, 
haven’t  you?”  Bob  spoke  delicately,  with 
the  professional  man’s  fear  of  showing 
his  rating  of  all  rolling  stones.  But  the 
other  nodded  u  careless  assent. 

“Yuss,  I’ve  been  ubout  u  bit  since  I 
was  a  nipper,  us  you  might  say,"  he 
drawled,  trying  in  his  turn  to  conceal 
his  easy  contempt  for  all  the  bookish  dan 
who  could  neither  put  a  leg  over  a  horse, 
cook  a  neat  meal  in  the  open,  nor  drill 
a  squad  of  green  boys. 

"So  you  don’t  like  to  have  these  lads 
called  scouts?”  Bob  digest'd  lazily.  rest¬ 
ing  his  stiff  thighs  on  the  soft-packed 
needles. 

"Scout  nothin’?  Tho  cap’s  mukin* 
straight  m'litiu  nut  of  ’em;  can’t  you  see?” 

The  second  lieutenant  spat  convincingly  into  the 
lire.  "When  our  first  loot’s  with  u*  (he  was  in  the 
Squadron:  you  know  Squadron  A  in  N’Yawk,  don’t 
you?)  you’d  ought  to  V  seen  the  drill  those  kids  put 
up.  Cap's  no  stronger  for  that  scout  stuff  than  what 
I  am  m'sclf.  Hut  we  joined  under  ’em,  so  to  say.  to 
get  the  rebate  on  the  uniforms  an’  the  State  hikes 
an'  the  like  o’  that,  an’  then  some  of  it’s  not  bad, 
at  that.  Only  our  bunch  here  is  doin'  regular  Na¬ 
tional  Reserve  work,  Between  you  an’  I.  the  cap 
knows  a  thing  or  two.  'e  does.” 

"I  sec.  How  did  you  happen  to  Join?" 

"Oh.  I  guess  the  cap  ’ad  his  eye  on  me.  like,  for 
some  time  I  was  messin’  about  in  the  paint  an’ 
paper  line  in  the  rectory  when  the  church  done  it 
over  for  'im  an’  his  aunt.  Miss  Parthenia  Her  rod, 
that  lives  with  ’im.  You  know  ’er  most  prob’ly?" 

"No,  but  I've  heard  him  speak  of  her.” 

"Aunt  Theeny,  'e  calls  'er.  Gawd!  she  cert'ny  is 
one  old  lady!" 

BOll  stiffened  slightly  on  his  pine  needles.  Was  this 
n  tone  for  a  paper  hunger  to  use  in  dealing  with 
tho  Rev.  Ericsson  Horrod's  aunt?  Wae  it,  perhaps, 
even  the  tone  for  a  second  lieutenant  to  u*e  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  his  never-so-ignorant  captain?  Hr  had  an 
indistinct  but  strong  feeling  that  llerrod  had  hoped 
ho  would  influence  in  some  way  the  nffl*h  little  cock¬ 
ney,  but  somehow  the  Instruction  at  least  was  all 
coming  from  the  other  side,  and  he  was  a  little 
uncertain  as  to  the  proper  tone  of  cntici-m. 

“Aunt  Theeny  was  bossin’  the  Job.  an'  I  was  just 
steerin'  with  the  wind  an'  tryin’  to  keep  my  bos* 
calm  an’  keep  out  o’  the  cap's  way— his  hymn  books 
an'  stuff  was  all  over  the  dinin’  room,  an'  she  was 


"Th-  cap  ’r  iron/ ■  /’  do  uhal’t  right,  but  Mum  Theang  she  uantt  t’  do  it  * er  uag" 


D()B  contributed  the  inarticulate  murmur  which 
£>  seemed  to  meet  all  conversational  requirements, 
and  the  boy  went  on : 

”1  can’t  ’elp  it  if  I  get  ’em  goin’,  can  1?  They 
don't  ’ave  to  believe  me  Do  I  Mieve  them?  'Mat¬ 
ter  o’  that,  did  ever  I  lead  the  tuik  to  weddin'  ring*? 
Not  much.  Why.  I  tell  you  Ui*  truth,  same  as  I  told 
the  cap.  I’d  spend  my  last  cent  on  'er,  but  I’m 
damned  if  I’d  marry  the  Czareen  o'  Honshu!” 

“But  if  everyone  felt  that  way?  You  see.  some- 
lody's  got  to  marry,"  Bob  essayed,  half  amused,  half 
sleepy 

"1  know,  and  d'you  ever  think  how  queer  it  was, 
now,  that  the  less  you  marry  'em  the  more  you  know 
about  'em?" 

"Oh.  1  can't  say  I  agree  with  you  there.  Trimble," 
and  Bob  pinched  his  lips  together:  "the  Fellowei 
pout."  it  was  called  in  his  mother's  family.  "It's 
quite  the  other  way,  I  should  say." 

"Huh!"  the  second  lieutenant  exploded,  "that's 
what  you  think.  Queer  thing,  then,  that  I’ve  been 
shawin*  ’em  all,  all  these  years!  An*  not  buttin’  in, 
either:  they  arsk  me.  (Continued  on  page  24  > 


In  Icmm  than  hall  an  hour  a  lamblike  sifener  had  Mettled  over  the  khaki  lent • 


improvin’  the  op’iunily  to  sort  over  his  papers— an* 
one  day  ’e  seen  me  .mouthin'  ’er  down.  like,  an'  V 
gives  me  a  sharp  look  an'  says: 

“  ’Was  ever  you  in  the  army  V 

“  ‘Drummer  boy  for  three  year*  in  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Royal  Fusilier*.  Canadian,  air.’  says  I  quick 
as  a  shot. 

"  ’I  thought  so.’  says  V. 

“'The  Pink  Fusiliers,  we  was  called,  sir,"  I 
tells  ’im. 

“’You’re  never  Cnnadian-bom.  though?’  says  V. 

“  'No.  sir.  London  -.d  that  honor,’  says  I. 

“  ’If  I  get  a  drum,  could  you  ’elp  my  boy.  a  bit 
with  their  drill,  d’you  think,  one  of  these  nrter- 
noons?’  says  ’e. 

“’I  could  ’ave  a  try,’  .ays  I. 

“That  was  the  best  part  o’  three  year*  ago.  an' 
I’ve  stuck  by  ’im  ever  since  An’— an'  It  wasn’t 
always  *o  easy  at  that."  added  the  -eond  lieutenant. 

•I— I  suppose  not."  Bob  essayed  gently.  “Tick¬ 
lish  work,  this  ’influence*  ?“ 

"It’s  a  sort  of  a  moral  Job.  this.  y’sre.“  the  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant  pursued;  “there’s  this,  that,  an’  the 
other  you  amt  s’poecd  to  do.  ’count  o’  them  young 
demon*  there."  and  he  jerked  his  thumb  mt  the  .quad 
behind  the  trees.  They  were  clashing  their  pan. 
gently  to  the  eound  of  sluicing  water  and  hissed 
orders. 

"Oh.  well.  1  suppose  that  alcohol  and  tobacco 
never  did  nny  boys  any  gwd  yet."  Bob  suggested 
easily. 

"That  don’t  bother  me  none."  the  second  lieutenant 
replied  briefly,  "after  twenty-one  the  cap’e  easy  on 
smokin’,  and  I  never  was  one  to  lap  up  the  rum 
much.  No.  a  glas*  is  a*  good  to  me  a*  a  quart  is  to 


M.me.  and  I  can  git  just  as  gay  on  it.  So  yon  know 
where  I  am.  There's  nothin'  into  it.  anyhow.  Hut 
my.  oh,  my!”  he  sighed  amusingly,  "I  surely  was 
fond  o’  th’  horses!” 

"You  mean— betting  on  them?” 

"What’s  the  good  o’  horses  except  you  bet  on  ’em?” 
demanded  the  »«eond  lieutenant;  "you  don't  keep  'em 
to  feed  lumps  o’  sugar  to.  do  you?  I  guess  not." 

"But  there's  no  raring  alsiut  here,  surely?" 

"Oh.  well.”  wild  the  boy  negligently.  "I’d  bet  m’self 
popeyrd  over  a  game  o'  domino.'*,  I  would.  It’s  all 
the  same  to  me  There  wasn't  a  week  I  wouldn't 
'ave  my  envelope  up  on  one  thing  or  another,  till  the 
cap  got  me. 

"’For  Pete’s  sake.'  I’d  say  sometimes,  'what  is 
there  I  cu«  do?  Go  on  slickin'  silly  paper  on  to  the 
silly  walls.  Just  like  that,  right  day*  a  week?' 

“  'Well.'  'c'd  say.  ‘couldn't  you  read  u  bit.  now  an' 
thrn.  and  eddicate  yourself,  like,  Di  imble?'*' 

At  the  pause  Bob  grunted  sociably,  "Of  course 
that's  one  way  to  learn,"  lie  began,  but  the  second 
lieutenant  coughed  shortly. 

"Oh,  go  on."  he  said;  "leadin’ I  Now.  what’s  th' 
use  o’  that — sir?  If  It’s  adventures,  an'  th’  like  o’ 
that.  why.  I’d  rather  have  ’em  than  what  I  would 
read  about  havin’  ’em.  If  it’s  love  mukin’.  gre.  I'd 
rather  do  it!  And  if  I  couldn’t  do  it  u  whole  lot 
better  than  any  guy  that  ever  I  read  about,  I'd  bo 
ashamed  to  show  m'fare  to  the  girl*!" 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing  for  Bob  to  say. 

"And  there  it  is  again,  you  >ce,"  the  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  went  on,  aggrieved,  "this  whole  question  o' 
girls. 

"'It  ain’t  reasonable.  Drimhle,’  say*  the  cap,  ‘it 
surely  is  not  reasonable,  the  way  you  act.  Why 
don’t  you  get  attached  to  a  good  girl  and  marry  her, 
hey?  First  it's  Drimhle  here  and  then  it's  Drimhle 
there,  and  next  thing  I  know  my  two  Iwst  helpers 
in  tho  first-aid  class  below  the  track*  there  by  Bottle 
Alley,  they're  scratchin’  each  other  faster  than  the 
re«t  o'  the  class  can  bandage  'em  up  account  o’  Tom 
Drimble,  they  say.  It  looks  Imd,  Tom.  und  I  want 
you  should  stop  it.’ 

"'For  Pete's  sake,  how  con  I  stop  it?’  says  I. 
’Tie  up  their  silly  hands,  cap’,  I  says,  'an'  don’t 
blame  me.' 

"  ‘Ah,  but  I  do  blame  you,  Tom.  account  o'  you  tyin’ 
up  their  willy  hearts!’  says  'e.  Can  you  bent  it?” 


Pay 

UK  condemnation  of  the  passage  by  the  Administration  of  the 
Adamson  so-called  "Eight-Hour  Bill”  (which,  as  everybody 
now  understands,  is  really  a  25  per  cent  wage-increase  bill)  has 
been  based  wholly  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  and  not 
at  all  upon  the  merits  of  the  increase.  Now  some  one  asks  what 
we  think  of  the  merit  of  increasing  the  wages  of  railroad  con¬ 
ductors  and  engineers,  firemen  and  brakemen.  by  25  per  cent  Al¬ 
though  we  fear  that  discussion  of  the  merit  of  the  increase  is  likely 
to  Iwfog  the  real  issue,  which  is  the  method,  nevertheless  we  are 
willing  to  throw  forward  some  considerations  which  would  guide  us 
if  we  had  arbitrary  power  in  the  matter. 

If  we  were  general  manager  of  the  United  States  and  could  do 
what  we  wanted  by  fiat,  the  one  calling  which  we  should  try  to 
make  more  remunerative  than  it  is  now  is  farming.  We  should 
try  to  counteract  the  drift  of  men  from  the  land  to  the  city.  We 
should  try  to  do  it  by  making  life  on  the  land  more  remunerative 
and  attractive,  and  life  in  the  city  relatively  less  remunerative  and 
attractive.  Arbitrarily  increasing  the  wages  of  railroad  employees 
tends  to  accentuate  the  present  unfortunate  drift 

Moreover,  we  do  not  think  that  arbitrary  increases  of  fixed 
wages  is  the  best  way  to  secure  that  participation  in  the  increased 
earning*  of  any  organization  which  employees  ought  to  have.  We 
think  the  ideal  method  is  a  rather  small  fixed  wage  with  a  generous 
participation  in  the  profits.  We  think  this  cooperative  sharing  in 
profit*  will  be  the  ultimate  form  in  which  industrial  democracy 
will  solve  itself  rnther  thnn  in  contending  groups  fighting  for  n 
larger  and  larger  fixed  wage. 

Finally,  if  we  were  making  over  the  rates  of  remuneration  for 
the  several  eloments  of  labor  and  service  in  the  community,  there 
are  several  to  whom  we  should  give  attention  before  raising  the 
present  pay  of  conductors  and  engineers.  From  u  compilation  fur¬ 
nished  by  Howard  Elliott  to  the  New  York  "Times"  we  take 
the  following  statistic*  of  the  present  day  of  the  four  classes 
whose  rate  has  just  been  increased: 

The  sv.-ri.Kr  yrnrly  wage  payment*  to  .11  Ka*tern  train  employer,  (inelod- 
in*  th-..e  who  wnrkv.l  only  part  of  the  year). •» shown  by  the  11*15  pay  roll,  were: 


Engineer . 

Pwtngtr 

Flight  Yard 

.  $1,796 

$IA4«  *1.1*4 

Conductor*  . . 

.  1.7X1 

MM  1*3* 

r  irwncn . 

.  1 .0.11 

903  *44 

Trainman . 

.  I.OIS 

R5S  990 

Thrm  quartern  of  thc*r  men 

(Including  all  thone  who  put  in  a  full  ye.r> 

nrrvk**)  carnisl  their  wnirr*: 

Road 

Ymwd 

Engineer* . 

....  $1,6X5  to  13.224 

*  1403  to  $2.1 7R 

Conductor* . 

....  1,562  to  .1.001 

I.M5  to  1.991 

Fin-men . 

M-1U.  1,7** 

752  to  1.633 

Brake-men . . . 

*«to  1.707 

KUto  1.635 

For  the  whole  country  the 

average  wager,  of  three-quarters  of  the  etn- 

ploym*  v/erv : 

Knjfiiuvm . 

Paanengrr 

Frrujkt  Yard 

.  K. M7 

SIJK  11.526 

Conductor* . 

.  I  >50 

1.719  1410 

Fire.-en . 

.  1—03 

1.117  924 

Hrnkemrn . 

.  1.095 

1.013  1.076 

Portrait  of  a  Statesman  When  Not  Head  of  a  Party 

EXTRACT  from  a  baccalaureate  sermon  of  June  13.  1909.  by 
Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  : 


You  know  what  the  usual  standard  of  the  employee  b  in  oor  day  It  is  to 
irivo  ns  little  as  he  may  for  his  wages.  Labor  is  standardised  by  the  trade 
union,  and  this  Is  the  standard  to  which  it  is  meant  to  conform.  No  one  is  suf¬ 
fered  to  do  more  than  the  average  workman  can  do.  In  some  trades  and  handi¬ 
crafts  no  one  is  suffered  to  do  more  thnn  the  least  skillful  of  his  fellows  can  do 
within  the  hours  allotted  to  a  day's  labor,  and  no  one  can  work  out  of  hours  at 
all  or  volunteer  anything  beyond  the  minimum. 

1  need  not  point  out  how  economically  disastrous  such  a  regulation  of  labor 
is.  The  labor  of  America  is  rapidly  becoming  unprofitable  under  its  present 
regulation  by  those  who  have  determined  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  Our 
economic  supremacy  may  be  lost,  because  the  country  grows  more  and  more 
full  of  unprofitable  servants. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  WOODROW  WILSON  dated  January  12. 
1909.  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  speak  at  a  banquet  of  antistrike 
and  antiboycott  advocates: 

I  ain  u  fierce  partisan  of  the  open  shop  and  of  everything  that  make  for 
individual  liberty,  and  I  should  like  to  contribute  anything  that  it  might  he 
po.-'ible  for  me  to  contribute  to  the  clarification  of  thinking  and  the  formation 
of  right  purposes  in  matters  of  this  kind. 


At  a  dinner  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  March  18.  1907.  Dr.  WOOD- 
row  Wilson  spoke  as  follows : 

W*  .peak  too  exclusively  of  the  capitalistic  class.  Theic  is  another  as 
formidable  an  enemy  to  equality  and  freedom  of  opportunity  as  it  is,  and  thut 
is  the  class  formed  by  the  labor  organizations  and  leaders  of  the  country. 

These  sentiments  of  Mr.  Wilson  are  not  ours.  They  are 
opposed  to  the  views  held  by  us  and  practiced  by  Collier's  for 
more  than  thirty-three  years.  We  reprint  them  here  because  they 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  whether  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Administration,  in  what  it  did  during  the  last  week  in 
August,  was  actuated  by  sincerity  of  lifelong  conviction. 

Minting  Words 

PANEGYRIST  of  President  Wilson,  writing  with  turgid  lauda¬ 
tion  of  his  action  in  connection  with  the  strike,  said: 

No  man  in  ihr  public  life  of  the  world  could  have  shown  the  patience,  the 
•upplene**.  the  persuasiveness,  the  dexterity,  the  plasticity,  and  the  firmness 
that  characterized  the  course  of  thr  President  a.  he  dealt  first  with  one  side 
and  then  with  the  other  throughout  ten  strenuous  days. 

This  writer  didn’t  have  his  mind  set  particularly  on  accuracy  in 
the  shading  of  his  language.  He  was  merely  using  all  the  words 
he  could  think  of  that  implied  praise.  We  would  have  liked  the 
nraise  a  little  better  if  the  writer  could  have  felt  that  the  facts 
would  justify  him  in  adding  two  other  words.  The  simple  Eng¬ 
lish  nouns  which  we  would  have  liked  to  see  recorded  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  President's  course  are:  Courage  Cnmlor 

A  Plea  for  Magnanimity 

ROB  A  BI.Y  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  journalistic  contri¬ 
butions  to  Mr.  Wilson's  support  in  the  present  campaign  are 
those  of  the  New  York  "Times"  and  the  New  York  "World."  These 
two  papers  have  the  largest  circulation  among  the  morning  papers 
of  their  city,  and  probably  could  be  described  with  accuracy  us  the 
most  wealthy  and  powerful  organs  in  the  metropolis  of  the  country. 
Journalistically,  the  "World"  is  by  fur  the  l*e*t  asset  the  Democrats 
have.  Indeed,  from  a  rather  intimate  knowledge  of  what  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  papera  all  over  the  country  are  saying,  one  is  tempted  to 
assert  that  the  "World”  is  so  preeminent  that  all  the  other  Demo¬ 
cratic  papera  of  the  country— at  least  those  in  the  North— prefer 
to  accept  the  "World's"  inspiration  and  leadership,  rather  thnn 
attempt  much  initiative  of  their  own.  What  appears  in  the  "World" 
ia  repeated  either  verbatim  or  in  paraphrase  in  the  Democratic 
papera  of  the  country,  and  that  constitutes  nearly  the  only  original 
journalistic  contribution  that  there  is  to  the  Democratic  aide  of  the 
campaign.  Able  and  powerful  as  the  "World"  is.  one  has  a  feeling 
that  it  would  be  even  more  powerful  if  it  were  less  partisan.  Any¬ 
body  who  has  read  Mr.  PULITZER'S  paper  for  years  past,  as  we  have, 
knows,  for  example,  that  the  hold-up  of  Congress  by  the  labor 
unions  must  have  been  as  odious  to  all  its  traditions,  and  to  its 
instinct  for  a  government  based  on  liberty,  us  any  conceivable  thing 
could  be.  And  yet.  just  because  denunciation  of  that  act  at  this 
particular  time  would  interrupt  partisan  support  of  Mr.  Wilson 
for  reelection,  the  “World"  reserves  denunciation.  And  does  the 
"World"  really  add  anvthing  to  its  help  of  Mr.  WlLSON  by  calling 
Mr.  Hughes  the  "Wall  Street  candidate"?  Does  anybody  really 
believe  this  epithet?  Isn't  it  one  of  those  things  which  a  head¬ 
long  partisan  says  to  please  his  own  ears  rather  than  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  convincing  anybody?  We  have  seen  it  in  print,  and 
frequently  heard  it  stated,  so  that  there  is  no  question  of  delicacy 
in  reprinting  it  here,  that  when  the  late  Mr.  PULITZER  wrote  his 
will  he  made  Mr.  Hughes,  then  governor  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  trustees  who  were  to  direct  his  great  newspaper  property.  Mr. 
Hughes  refused  the  trusteeship  within  a  few  hours  after  Mr. 
Pulitzer  died  and  the  will  was  made  public.  If  Mr.  Hughes  had 
not  refused  this  delegation  of  trust,  he  would  to-day  be  one  of 
the  controlling  guardians  of  the  “World,”  and  it  would  in  that  case 
be  perfectly  correct  to  speak  of  him  as  “the  ‘World's’  candidate." 
What  Mr.  Pulitzer  thought  of  Mr.  Huches’s  probity  and  high- 
mindedness  is  the  same  thing  that  everybody  who  knows  anything 
about  Mr.  Hughes  thinks.  Wouldn't  the  “World's”  support  of 
President  Wilson,  which  is  very  able  and  very  earnest,  be  even  more 
convincing  if  it  conceded  these  high  qualities  of  his  opponent?  The 
New  York  “Evening  Post"  is  a  third  paper  which  is  supporting  Mr. 
Wilson.  Its  circulation  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  "Times" 
and  the  "World."  but  our  guess  is  that  its  effectiveness  is  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  circulation,  just  because,  while  advocat¬ 
ing  the  election  of  Mr.  Wilson,  it  does  concede  Mr.  HUGHES’S  good 
qualities,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  Mr.  WILSON’S  defects. 


Good  for  the  South! 

HE  most  cheering  thing  we  have  seen  in  American  politics 
at  this  time  has  been  the  reaction  of  the  Democratic  news¬ 
papers  in  the  South  to  the  action  of  the  Democratic  Admin¬ 
istration  in  passing  the  Adamson  so-called  “Eight-Hour  Bill."  To 
some  there  may  lx*  other  aspects  of  current  politics  which  seem 
more  vital:  but  to  find  the  Democratic  press  in  the  South  tak¬ 
ing  an  attitude  of  stern  criticism  of  their  own  party  and  their 
own  President  shows  a  wholesomeness  of  public  opinion  which, 
we  are  frank  to  say.  is  not  so  general  in  the  more  pretentious 
Democratic  press  of  the  North: 

A  <  ringing  Sacrifice 

From  the  (Go.)  rtmktf. 

That  piece  of  political  perfidy  which  *.*  enacted  in  the  Home  on  Friday 
nnil  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  State*  on  Saturday— in  answer  to  the  defiant 
demand  of  certain  railroad  brotherhood.,  which  atnod.  “Mop  watch  in  hand." 
ms  one  senator  aptly  expressed  it. .  . . 

Nothing  more  revolutionary  ha*  been  done  in  any  civilited  country,  with  the 
powiblo  exception  of  Mexico,  «ince  the  French  Revolution  lUelf. 

For  what  has  happen  id — I  hit  fringing  inm/irt  of  peine. pie  !■  erpedieury 
—the  country  him  President  Wit  min  to  Ihaulc;  for  it  he  trio  tint  taught 
I"  make  i">titicul  capital  out  of  thu  national  trisU.  or  r/.i  no.  too  paifnllg 
icrak  to  it  is/ Jay  thr  strength  of  a  strong  man  in  a  great  emergency.  .tad  a 
pHant  amt  nupptinnt  Cungrtsn — fed  to  mental  obesity  out  of  the  " patronage" 
spoon — m'iii  only  too  easi/y  roe  reel  into  fallowing  the  Pmuient'n  lead. 

Unless  cither  the  people  or  their  courts  undo  thi*  revolutionary  legislation 
thin  “Btand  nnd  deliver"  mandate  of  the  buccaneer  brotherhood.— then,  in¬ 
du’d,  i.  this  great  Republic  of  our»  drifting  on  to  the  mch.. 

Democracy  on  Trial 

From  thr  (‘harlot to  (,V.  f',)  New*. 

The  truinmen  are  not  on  trial  In  thi.  controversy.  Neither  are  the  rail¬ 
road.  of  the  United  State.  Democracy  I*  the  defendant  at  the  courthouse. 

Under  Watch  and  Plato! 

From  the  Green cille  IS.  ('.)  Sen. 

One  hundred  million  American  citlten..  who  had  moat  at  .take,  were  n«t 
connulMd  by  their  representative,  in  the  Conrrea.  of  the  United  Stale,  who 
Saturday  surrendered  their  Irg  *!ative  power.  . . . 

The  country  hn.  paid  dear  for  thi.  "peace  at  any  price."  A  most  dangerous 
precedent  hns  been  established.  Where  will  this  policy  of  surrender  end? 
What  has  become  of  "the  rule  of  reason"  which  is  *upp»«ed  to  govern  the 
settlement  of  economic  questions  in  this  Republic?  What  has  become  of  our 
sacrosanct  doctrine,  hallowed  by  the  father.,  of  "equal  nghu  for  all  and  special 
privilege,  for  none"? 

Execution  firm,  the  Trial  Afterward 
From  the  Houston  I  Teg  )  Pont. 

It  is  ns  if  a  court  had  first  executed  a  prisoner  and  tried  him  after  the  funeral. 

There  was  no  investigation  e.f  the  merits  of  the  controversy  between  the 
railroads  and  the  men.  There  was  no  debate.  . . .  The  railroad,  are  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  stand  and  deliver,  and  the  people  are  to  be  compelled  to  stand  and 
deliver,  and  it  is  the  Government  that  will  hold  the  gun  in  their  faces - 

[Congress)  has  set  the  precedent  and  established  the  principle  of  execution 
in  advance  of  the  verd'et.  and  the  verdict  in  advance  of  the  testimony. 

The  people  would  have  been  braver  than  that,  even  though  courage  might 
have  imposed  sacrifices.  They  were  powerless.  Their  spokesmen,  forgetting 
the  high  obligations  they  had  assumed  and  the  heavy  responsibilities  intrusted 
to  them,  ingloriou.ly  surrendered. 

A  Crisis  In  the  Nation'.  Affairs 

From  the  Sr  »•  port  Vmra  (Co.)  Daily  Prrtt. 

We  arc  told  that  Congress  ha*  acted  in  the  interest  of  peace.  Dut  hi  peace 
go  sweet  as  to  be  purrha.M-d  at  the  price  of  liberty?  .  . . 

God  Help  the  Republic 

From  thr  Grrcnsbora  (,V.  C.)  Daily  \«»i. 

Mr.  WILSON,  before  surrendering  to  the  single-bore  opportunists  who  are 
managing  his  campaign,  should  rather  have  pronounced  this  invocation:  "Goo 
help  the  Republic.” 

The  "Daily  News”  once  more  feels  itself  undone.  Upon  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion  thi*  paper  ha*  sought  to  support  the  President,  only  to  find  that  He  had 
changed  his  mind,  or  his  position,  sometimes  overnight.  Only  yesterday  we 
recorded  an  earnest  desire  to  support  Mr.  Wilson  in  this  crisis,  and  we  ven- 
turcil  the  opinion  that  the  pres*  generally  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  Hut  we  like¬ 
wise  expressed  the  hope,  despite  reason  and  experience,  that  Mr.  Wilson 
would  stand  by  himself.  It  was  a  work  of  supererogation. 

Without  Study.  Without  Consideration 

From  the  Montgomery  (A/a.)  Advertiser. 

Again  Congress,  led  by  the  President,  has  ignored  the  principle  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Congress  has  established  a  precedent  whereby  any  well  organ  i  ted 
minority  of  citizens  can  compel  it  to  pass  legislation  without  study,  without 
consideration,  and  without  regard  to  the  other  side  of  the  controversy. 

Better  foe  the  Soul  ^ 

From  thr  Memphis  (Tran.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  the  soul  of  the  Republic  if  the  brotherhoods 
had  forced  the  railroads  to  grant  all  their  demands  rather  than  use  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  state  to  bring  about  the  result  achieved. 


The  High  Cost  of  Prohibition 

SEATTLE  judge  rebuked  the  district  attorney  because  no  cases 
were  ready  and  the 'court  was  idle  two  days.  The  district 
attorney  replied  that  there  were  no  cases  to  got  ready.  When 
asked  why.  he  had  to  admit  that  work  for  the  criminal  court  had 
fallen  off  about  50  per  cent  since  the  prohibition  law  went  into 
effect.  Of  course  there  were  some  bootlegging  cases.  (We  mention 
this  to  save  anyone  who  is  opposed  to  prohibition  the  trouble  of 
informing  us.)  But  of  crime  there  was  a  real  dearth.  It’s  dread¬ 
ful  the  way  prohibition  cuts  into  some  home  industries,  including 
wife-beating,  desertion,  assault,  rape,  und  murder. 

Sea  Power 

INSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILLS  article.  “The  War  by 
land  and  Sea."  in  this  number  is  remarkable  bemuse 
Churchill,  for  so  long  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  is  in 
a  position  to  know  exactly  what  he  is  talking  about.  Alitl  what 
he  says  is  astounding.  Substantially  he  tells  us  that  the  great  sea 
fight  off  Jutland,  in  which  so  much  tonnage  was  sunk  and  over 
seven  thousand  lives  lost,  was  wholly  unnecessary.  It  proved 
nothing.  The  British  Meet,  which  is  to  the  German  ns  16  is  to  HI, 
need  not  have  fired  n  shot.  That  it  did  engage  the  Germans  and  lost 
three  battle  cruisers  to  the  Germans’  one.  three  armored  cruisers 
to  one  battleship  and  some  light  cruisers,  and  6.000  men  to  2.400. 
merely  proves  that  even  the  greatest  navy  on  earth  can  be  foolhardy, 
and  that  to  that  extent  the  victory  was  to  the  Germans.  We  note 
that  neither  Jellicoe  nor  Beatty  received  any  particular  thanks 
for  this  British  "victory.’'  But  for  us  in  the  United  States  there  is 
an  even  greater  moral.  It  is  this:  To  the  greatest  navy  is  every¬ 
thing.  To  the  lesser  navy,  how  formidable  soever,  nothing.  Unless 
we  elect  to  have  the  biggest  licet  on  the  sra.  it  behooves  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  firmly  our  cordial  relations  with  Great  Britain. 

A  Thought  for  Friday  Afternoons 

CHOOL  is  starting  up  now  all  over  the  United  States,  and  the 
mobilization  of  our  national  future  is  under  way  with  all  its 
inspiring  glory  and  irritating  details.  For  n  compass  to  steer 
by  wc  wish  to  offer  a  sentence  frum  Henry  C.  Trumbull's 
book  on  “Teaching  and  Teachers.”  It  is  this:  "Unless  some¬ 
thing  has  been  learned,  nothing  has  been  taught."  With  that 
truth  seen  and  held  there  will  be  a  lot  more  to  be  proud  of 
when  commencement  exercises  arc  going  on  next  June. 

Our  Tug  of  War 

AVE  you  ever  spoken  to  your  innermost  self,  declaring : 
"To  myself  will  I  be  true"?  That  was  the  experience  of  the 
girl  in  the  poem  which  Fannie  Stearns  Davis  called  ".Myself 
and  I."  It  ia  study  of  the  two  elements  within  each  and  all: 
Impulse  and  Custom.  The  poem’s  heroine  would  be  true  to  her 
real  self  for  one  whole  day.  But  when  Impulse  bids  her  wander 
along  the  sounding  seashore  with  unbound  hair.  Custom  whispers: 
“What  will  people  say?"  When  Impulse  moves  her  to  run  and 
dance  in  the  wind  and  sunshine.  Custom  keeps  her  steps  demure. 
When  Impulse  urges  her  to  smother  with  kisses  an  unknown  baby 
beside  the  path.  Custom  points  out  the  near-by  mother,  certain 
to  misunderstand.  Finally  Impulse  makes  her  long  to  greet  a  tall, 
clear-eved  youth  whom  she  meets.  But  once  again  Custom,  the  cau¬ 
tious.  balks  her  and  the  hero  passes.  She  turns  homeward,  sad  at 
heart  because  not  one  single  time  has  she  been  able  to  express  her 
true  self.  Here  is  a  sort  of  epitome  of  all  sophisticated  life.  There 
is  no  escaping  the  dilemma.  Perhaps  it  is  better  so.  Certainly 
this  poe*  beautifully  tells  of  the  pricelessness  of  this  inner  self : 

...  No  more  like  a  faun 
The  Spirit,  running  free,  take*  ilu*k  anil  dnwn 
With  earth  simplicity.  Thou  const  not  ilo 
These  sudden  happy  things  I  call  thee  to. 

And  yet.  young  Puritan,  be  kind  to  me! 

I  am  more  precious  than  thy  treasury 
Of  maxim*.  Yes:  deny  me  often.  Go 
The  sober  road.  Yet  always  deep  below 
Thy  silent  days,  remember.  I  am  here. 

Defiant,  singing,  shadowed  not  by  fear 
Of  Change  or  Death.  Remember  me,  although 
I  am  so  wild,  and  wanton  with  thee  *o. 

For  I.  though  all  the  world  throw  stones  at  mr. 

Am  Light,  am  Voice,  am  Gon’s  own  Spark  in  thee! 

If  there  is  any  lesson  in  life,  it  is  that  Rationality  alone  can  never 
accomplish  as  much  as  when  it  utilizes  the  inspiration  of  Imptil 
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ie  man  \vho  pays 
ills  — 

es  hid  arlcction  nf  a  motor 
hr  l>ttiic  value  of  the  ma- 
mt  info  it,  plus  its  known 
antes  undrr  every  conceiv- 
rl  condition  and  reputation 
yearly  upkeep,  there  id  no 
vestment  offered  than  that 
•d  in  the  Senes  I  7  Stude- 

xat  $1065. 

i*  fnmlofl  amt  roomlwa-»ah 
»  distinction  »n  I'oatf,  form  on)*  a 
f  combination  ol  unusual  features 
hrtprd  to  make  this  5i«  ths  pra. 
mrUlf  cat  value  ot  I  ha  day. 


For  the  woman  who 
wants  luxury  and 
line  appearance 

F ir*k«»k  dr*. fti  «nH  unnrmMfy  /rills  h*vp 
no  plora  in  its  r*|ut|imrni.  IKr  improve, 
mrf.i*  initoUnI  will  always  l»r  modem  « 
rear  hem  r  M  wall  M  today.  I  ha  rar  thiiwt 
a  kandvomr  hod)  fmuh  that  it  put  nn  with 
2*  ditfemi  point  and  varruh  opcialioni. 
rVap.  vrsthtl  cushions,  made  of  straight. 
f«as4  •attu-iUjad  pnuiiir  Unlhrf  invite 
the  turd  hint)  and  *»v#  ndm*  vomfurt  and 
taUaatinn  that  make  niotonnf  in  this 
Sludrhakai  a  genuine  pteaaurr 

5tud#hakrr  oHr*t  a  rompUtr  hnr  nf  high 
■Made  cats  Imm  In  % 2U*l  Write  Inr 

handsomely  illustrated  citikw  pirttlttni 
thr  cart  and  ctviti |  complete  lui  nl  siiflN. 
All  pm  a.  F.O  B.  Detroit 

FA#  Car  mfih  C++*  fi- *. 

P.*— •»,.!  nUs  al  9»o4#fc*V.r  van  la  Marl 
Ana*.  AiUmm  Cat.  N.  J 

STUDEBAKER 

Oetroa.  MUK 

Soatli  a**4.  1*4  WstWeV'IU.  Oat 


WELDING  WITH  ELECTRICITY.  With  this  apparatus.  a  new  intention,  a  machinist 
can  handle  iron  or  Heel  as  a  (lazier  handles  puttj-.  It  is  a  (real  labor  and  money  saver 
in  both  repair  and  construction  work.  In  the  fastening  of  tubes  in  boilers  it  nates  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annually.  The  light  from  the  instrument  will  blister  the  skin  in  a 
few  minutes.  It  has  the  same  effect  as  sunburn,  hence  the  operator's  pail-shaped  mask 
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DOING  THINGS  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE 


SrfHtinj:  the  exftCt  lime  to  9.00G  clock*  m  Pori* 

Taking  the  Kinks  Out  of 
International  Time 

L'H'F.RY  national  capital  In  former  years  ha<l  Ita  own 
I  i  time  ■••heme,  uml  nourly  every  one  of  them  was 
wrong.  For  Instance.  If  the  elocka  In  Paris  should  he 
rive  hours  ahead  of  New  York  time,  they  might  he  five 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  ahead.  In  Continental  Europe, 
whew  hundreds  of  railway  traina  cross  international 
•oundnry  lines  every  day,  the  variance*  from  true 
nerldian  regulation  caused  considerable  trouble.  The 
'hnttge,  lllusl rated  by  Hm>  two  upper  photographs,  was 
Itndc  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Canadian  Institute, 
most  of  the  civilized  nations  agreed  to  divide  the  earth 
ntn  twenty-four  segment*  of  fifteen  degrees,  and  In  act 
ill  their  dock*  uniformly  with  the  hour  prevatlitg  In 
>»ch  segment.  Now  nil  the  standard  clocks  of  theVorld 
lick  together.  The  man  under  the  telescope  In  the  large 
photograph  Is  ascertaining  the  esact  «econd  a  certain 
»t«r  rrosaea  the  meridian,  and  the  other  man  m  this 
picture  ia  regulating  international  lime  accor-lingly. 

li'l  »•*  r*o«  ••••»•# 


the  correct  time  with  a  meridian  telescope  in  the  lloanron  Observatory 


Ascertain! 


FORCING  FRESH  AIR  into  a  telephone  cable  conduit  under  a 
Chicago  street  with  an  ordinary  electric  fan.  The  idea  of  using 
this  simple  device  was  hit  upon  by  an  employee  of  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Company  when  some  of  his  fellow  workmen  found 
It  impossible  to  endure  the  bad  air  in  some  of  the  conduits 
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CERTAIN  American  rillri  **rm  to 
iwl  the  physic  of  great  fires  I 
think  of  many  >urk:  cities  in  NVw  , 
England.  in  the  Northwet,  in  the  Mid- 
•lie  Wot.  (he  West.  and  th.  South  I 
•hall  refrain  from  naming  names,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  aware  that  cities.  like  men. 
resent  the  mention  of  their  defect*  in 
precise  ratio  to  the  abviouinoi  of  those 
defect.,  and  to  the  need  for  reforma¬ 
tion.  None  *o  much  a.  the  shiftless 
te«ent  the  charge  of  shiftlrssncss.  Thi» 
principle  may  be  applied  to  all  eitle. 
save  only  the  world’i  proude.t  capital*, 
which  in  their  irrandeur  and  their  arro 
trance  are  contemptuous  of  all  that  may 
le  aaid  of  them,  pood  or  bad.  And  it  I 
it  particularly  true  of  American  citie*. 
Almoat  any  secondary  city  in  thi*  coun¬ 
try  will  pur  under  prai*e  and  howl 
dismally  under  centure;  the  smaller  the 
city  the  truer  thit  statement  Income*, 
for  moit  .mall  ritiea  have  small  minds 
It  is  furthermore  true  that  citie*.  like 
human  temp.,  are  prone  to  think  well  | 
of  those  who  think  well  of  them,  and  | 
heartily  to  damn  thoar  who  do  not  Even 
foint  praise  i*  a*  unsuccessful  with  a 
city  as  with  the  proverbial  fair  lady. 

A  man  I  know-a  man  of  whom  I 
think  highly— has  attempted  to  inter 
pret  a  number  of  American  citie*.  and 
to  do  to  kindly,  but  with  candor. 

What  has  been  the  result? 

The  uniform  result  has  been  that  In 
cities  such  as  Detroit  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  where  he  found  much  to  admire, 
he  is  always  |-™»i  grata,  whereas, 
in  St  Ixiuis  and  much  more  no  in  the 


pal  shiftlessness— unpleasant  opin- 
of  him  and  of  his  work  have  been 
reseed  In  Detroit  he  is  referred  to 
I  he  papers  as  “distinguished"  and 
lliant";  in  St.  l.oui*  he  is  a  person 
a#  utterances  are  “impudent"  and 


ally  reserved  for  the  barroom  and  the 
brothel. 

During  his  visit  to  Cripple  Creek  hr 
happened,  quite  by  accident,  upon  a 
thoroughfare,  close  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  and  therefore  on  the  very  doorstep 


of  the  city,  which  was  full  of  "cribs ' 
-  some  of  them  abandoned  and  empty, 
others  the  more  abandoned  for  being  oc¬ 
cupied  by  forlorn,  pitiable,  and  even 
feeble-minded  women  of  the  underworld. 

Thi*  man  was  a  reporter.  Had  that 
street  been  lined  with  churches  and 
with  pretty  homes  he  would  have  writ¬ 
ten  about  them.  But  it  was  not.  and 
he  told  the  troth  about  it. 

Emancipating  Julian  Street 

DID  it  occur  to  Cripple  Creek  that  he 
was  to  blame  neither  for  the  placing 
of  this  street  nor  for  its  character? 
Did  it  occur  to  Cripple  Creek  to  try  to 
make  conditions  better  in  that  street? 
One  judges  not  All  that  his  article  , 
seemed  to  arouse  in  Cripple  Creek  was  j 
rage  at  him  for  haring  mentioned  the 
thing  that  it  already  knew.  The  town  , 
wanted  to  "get  hack"  at  him.  and  1  know 
that  he  was  amused  at  the  method  which 
it  took  of  doing  so.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  scurrilous  newspaper  dippings  and 
anonymous  letters  he  received  from 
Cripple  Creek  amused  him.  But  there 
was  no  denying  his  amusement  when 
he  learned  that— half  in  anger,  but 
half.  I  suppose,  in  a  spirit  of  robustly 
jocular  reprisal— a  reprisal  indicating 
that  the  rough  practical  joking  of 
mining  camp*  in  the  days  of  Bret 
Harte  and  Mark  Twain  is  not  some¬ 
thing  entirely  of  the  past— the  City 


am,  the  real-estate  business  in 
iltimorc,  cowpunching  ami 
rung  in  Nevada;  but  hi-  great 
lillion  was.  says  Mr.  Norris, 
oting  from  a  letter  written  by  Poe, 
i  see  wars  in  new  countries.” 

The  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War 
umi  Poe  a  corporal  in  the  Fifth  Regi¬ 
on!,  Maryland  National  Guard,  but 
lough  this  regiment  was  sent  to  cump 
i  the  South,  and  though  Poe  went  with 
he  saw  no  lighting.  After  the  war 
.i-  might  have  had  a  commission  in  the 
regular  army,  but  did  not  take  it  because 
V  hud  no  taste  for  the  ordinary  garrison 
duty  of  an  officer  in  time  of  peace,  and 
* !-o  because  "he  wanted  to  light,  and 
e  knew  that  there  was  a  better  chance 
f  fighting  if  he  remained  a  free-lance." 

“Johnnie”  Poe" a  Career 
<1711 EN  the  Filipino  insurrection  broke 
VV  out,  Poe  enlisted  in  the  regular  army 
^  a  private,  was  promoted  to  corporal, 
nil  saw  active  service  with  the  Twenty- 
bird  Infantry  in  the  Philippines,  al- 
unugh  here  again  he  wa»  denied  "the 
»y  of  being  under  lire.”  When  the 
banco  for  lighting  in  the  Philippines 
■gun  to  look  remote  Poe  bought  hi* 
.•av  out  of  the  army  and  resumed 
, ivilian  life  in  the  United  State*.  His 
(cxl  military  exploit  came  when,  a  few 
ears  Inter,  he  joined  the  Kentucky 
Nutiona!  Guard  in  order  U>  participate 
in  the  quelling  of  feud*  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  districts  of  that  State.  Thi*  serv¬ 
ice  over,  he  again  became  a  civilian,  hut 
only  to  enlist  again  a  little  Inter,  thi* 
time  for  service  with  the  United  States 
Marine  Corp*  in  Panama,  where  he  had 
card  that  trouble  wu*  forthcoming 
.le  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Marine*  when, 
*  buttle  did  not  materialise  in  Pnn- 
nm.  ho  again  withdrew  from  the  serv¬ 
ice  and  went  back  to  mining  in  Nevada. 

In  1907  rumors  of  war  in  Central 
America  sent  him  thither.  He  had  in¬ 
tended,  It  la  said,  to  Join  the  Nicaraguan 
army,  but  as  the  boat  on  which  he  sailed 
-topped  first  at  Honduras  he  landed 
there  a  ml  Joined  the  Honduran  army 
in-tcnd,  fearing  to  lose  uny  time,  Here 
lie  wa*  given  command  of  a  gun  and 
become  known  aa  "F.l  Cepitan  Poey"; 
and  here  also  he  gathered  an  experience 
of  serio-comic  warfare,  the  tale*  of 
which  used  to  delight  his  Princeton 
friends.  After  the  war  he  was  ar¬ 
reted  In  Nicaragua  aa  a  spy.  hut  es- 
taped  with  his  baggage— a  toothbrush 
und  a  pack  of  cards— to  a  United  States 
gunboat  which  happened,  appropriately 
enough,  to  lie  named  the  Princeton. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  State*  he 
helped  to  coach  the  Princeton  football 
team,  later  resumed  his  mining  work, 
and  later  still  went  on  a  two  years'  ex¬ 
pedition  with  a  party  which  surveyed 
the  Alaskan  boundary.  Thi*  work  ac¬ 
complished,  he  went  hack  to  Nevnda, 
and  there  he  remained  almost  rnn- 
stnntlv  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  War,  which— as  all  hi*  friend*  knew 
it  would— quicklv  brought  him  east. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  knew  him  Inti¬ 
mately  and  saw  him  at  Biddeford  Pool, 
Me.,  where  he  went  to  say  good-by  to 
hi*  mother  before  sailing  for  England, 
writes  me  as  fallows; 

“There  wns  no  stopping  John.  As 
'»on  ns  he  reached  England  he  enlisted 
In  a  battery  of  heavy  artillery,  with 
which  he  saw  service  on  the  Continent 
until  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1915. 
I  -aw  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he 
said  that  the  heavy  artillery  wa*  sta¬ 
tioned  too  far  back  from  the  firing  line, 
and  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
dodge  an  occasional  shell  He  there¬ 
fore  had  himself  transferred  to  the 
famous  fighting  regiment  known  as  the 
lllack  Watch,  and  when  he  wrote  was 
looking  forward  to  some  really  exciting 
work  in  the  trenches.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn  he  was  killed  in  the  first  advance 
of  that  regiment,  lute  in  September. 
1915,  during  the  greut  offensive  move¬ 
ment  of  that  time.  A  letter  written 
by  an  officer  of  the  Black  Watch,  which 
I  saw,  said  that  John  wns  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  that  he  had  refused  promotion. 
He  therefore  died  a  private.  The  Poe 
family  hope  that  they  may  possibly  he 
able  to  locate  his  burial  place,  but  I 
am  afraid  the  chance  is  remote.  Of 
i  nurse  they  are  terribly  crushed  by  the 
blow,  hut  I  don’t  think  any  of  ns.  know¬ 
ing  John,  ever  expected  to  see  him 
'gain  after  we  heard  that  he  had  trans¬ 
ients!  to  the  Black  Watch." 

So  it  came  about  that.  134  years 
(a1  most  to  the  day)  after  Lafayette, 
de  endcr  of  American  freedom,  passed 
»  ough  Baltimore  on  his  way  to  the 
t’ottle  of  Yorktown.  and  was,  in  Haiti 
re,  befriended  by  David  Poe  and  his 
'  -—that  134  years  inter  John  Poe. 
U*  ’  ‘  * 

jer 


American  Adventures 


Everyone  in  Baltimore  is 
proud  of  the  FalUway.  but  par¬ 
ticularly  so  are  the  city  engi- 
_  nerrs  who  carried  the  work 

ern  h  ranee.  And  if  the  exact  spot  be-  through.  While  in  Baltimore  I  had  the 
neath  which  nc  rest*  is  never  known,  pleasure  of  meeting  one  of  thc-c  gen- 
so  much  the  greater  is  his  grave;  for.  tlemen.  and  1  can  assure  you  that  no 
a.  the  whole  sea  is  the  grave  of  the  young  head  of  a  family  wa*  ever  more 
sailor,  the  whole  of  France  becomes  the  delighted  with  his  new  cottage  in  a 
grave  of  those  who  rest  where  they  -uburb.  his  wife,  his  children,  hi*  gar- 
may.  have  died  for  >  ranee.  So.  to  the  d«n.  and  his  collie  puppy,  than  was  thi* 
very  last,  "he  was  always  on  the  ball.  engineer  with  his  boulevarded  sewer. 
And  so.  too.  those  who  knew  him.  and  Like  a  lover,  he  carried  picture*  of  it 
those  who,  not  knowing  him.  are  yet  m  his  pocket,  and  like  a  lover  he  would 
proud  that  they  are  fellow  countrymen  i.,ure  you  that  it  wa*  "not  like  other 
of  his  may  look  across  the  fieW*  and  .ewers."  Nor  could  he  *prak  of  it 
hiHs  of  northern  France,  and.  thinking  without  beginning  to  wish  to  lake  you 
of  John  Prentiss  Poe.  repeat  the  woni*  oat  to  see  it;  not  merely  for  a  motor 
uttered  above  the  grave  of  Dav«d  Poe  ride  along  the  top  of  it  cither.  No.  his 
by  Lafayette :  “MerWie*  a  aoA/eAeorf."  hospitality  did  not  stop  there.  When 

The  story  of  modem  Baltimore  is  he  invited  you  to  a  *ewer  he  invited 
entirely  unrelated  to  the  rite's  early  you  in.  And  if  you  went  in  with  him. 
history.  It  consists  in  a  simple  but  in¬ 
spiring  record  of  regeneration  spring¬ 
ing  from  disaster;  it  is  the  story  of 
Chicago,  of  San  Francisco,  of  Galves¬ 
ton,  of  Dayton,  and  of  many  a  -mailer 
town;  a  cataclysm,  a  few  day*  of 
despair,  a  return  of  murage,  and  an¬ 
other  beginning. 

Imagine  yourself  being  tucked  into 
hisl  one  night  by  your  valet  or  your 
maid,  as  the  cu*e  may  be.  calm  in  the 
feeling  that  all  was  secure;  that  you r 
business  was  returning  a  handsome  in¬ 
come.  that  your  stocks  and  Umds  were 
safe  in  the  strong  box.  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  your  descendants  was  as- 
-ureil.  Then  imagine  disaster  striking 
like  lightning  in  the  night.  In  the 
morning  you  are  poor,  ^[our  busine**. 
your  investments,  youpjfcy  hopes,  are 


.r 

you  wanted  to. 

Grata  and  Son  Grata 

QERTAIN  A. 


■rvtfc 

lifeti 


bun- 


gene  Eve 
labor  of  a  li 

Such  an  expert 
many  thousandfold, 
of  Baltimore  in  the 


out.  The 
begun  again, 
multiplied  by 
he  experience 
f  1904. 

It  llurned  Iniaaez  Faire  Too 

THE  lire  of  1904  found  Baltimore  a 
town  of  narrow  highways,  old  build¬ 
ings.  bad  pavements,  and  open  gutter 
drains.  The  streets  were  laid  in  what 
is  known  a*  "Southern  cobble."  which 
I'  the  next  thing  to  no  pavement  at  all. 
being  made  of  irrrgular  stones,  large 
and  small,  laid  in  the  dirt  and  tamped 
down.  For  bumps  and  ruU  there  it 
no  pavement  In  the  world  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  It.  There  were  no  city 
■ewer*.  Outside  a  few  affluent  neigh¬ 
borhood*.  the  citizens  of  which  clubbed 
together  to  build  private  sewer*,  the 
cesspool  wa*  in  general  use.  while  do¬ 
mestic  drainage  emptied  into  the 
•ide  gutters,  making  them  intoresti 
with  armadas 
giving  them,  upon 
Mediterranean  hue  which  comes  f 
diluted  bluing.  Over  some  of  the 
active  gutters  there 
stones  at  crossings, 

find  the  entire 
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quale;  for.it  was  argued,  the  hilly  con- 
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ting  for  the  land  of  Lafayette,  laid 
n  his  life  on  a  battle  field  in  north- 


quiekly 

typhoiil  and  mo-quitor.-well 
had  always  been  typhoid  and 
toes.  Just  ss  there  had  always 
these  open  gutter*.  It  was  all  quite 
good  enough. 

Then  the  fire. 

And  then  the  upbuilding  of  the  city 
—not  only  of  the  seres  and  acres  com¬ 
prising  tne  burned  section,  in  which 
streets  were  widened  and  skyscraper* 
arose  where  fire  traps  had  been — but 
outside  the  fire  zone,  where  sewers  were 
put  down  and  pavements  laid.  Nor 
was  the  change  merely  physical.  With 
the  old  buildings  .the  old  spirit  of 
Moot!  foirc  went  up  in  smoke,  and  in 
the  embers  a  municipal  conscience  was 
bom.  Almost  as  though  by  the  light 
cf  the  flame*  which  engulfed  it.  the 
city  began  to  see  itself  as  it  had  never 
seen  itself  before:  to  take  account  of 
dock,  to  plan  broadly  for  the  future. 
Nor  ha*  the  new-born  spirit  died.  Only 
last  year  an  extensive  red-light  district 
was  closed  effectively  and  once  for  all. 
Baltimore  is  to-day  free  from  flagrant 
rommerrialited  vice.  And  if  all  the 
old  cobble  pavements  and  open-gutter 
drains  have  not  been  eliminated,  there 
rre  but  few  of  them  left — left  almost 
its  though  for  purposes  of  contrast — 
.-.nd  the  Baltimorean  who  take*  you  to 
the  Ghetto  and  show*  you  the^e  ancient 
remnants  may  immediately  thereafter 
ercorl  you  to  the  Fallsway.  where  th* 
other  side  of  the  picture  is  presented. 

The  Fallsway  is  a  brand-new  boule¬ 
vard  of  pleasing  aspect,  the  peculiar 
feature  of  which  is  that  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  lest  than  a  cover  over  the  top 
of  Jones'*  Fall*,  which  figured  in  the 
early  history  of  Baltimore  as  a  water 
course,  but  which  later  came  to  figure 
odorously  as  a  great  open  trunk  sewer. 


“Ever-Ready”  Outfit  com¬ 
plete  with  12  “Radio" 
Steel  Blades,  One  Dollar 
at  dealers  everywhere. 

Extra  blades  6  for  30c; 

10  for  50c. 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO  .  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


>uncil  had  actually  met  in  solemn  con-  do  think  I  know  her — proud,  wnsi* 
»v«-  and  passed  a  resolution  naming  tive,  high-strung,  generous,  captivating 
e  blighted  thoroughfare  for  him!  beauty  that  she is!  Moreover,  a ftcr  the 
I  may  add  that  when,  a  feu-  day*  tashion  of  many  another  "friend  of  the 

ter.  he  learned  that  this  pungent  jest  family,"  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  her 

id  drawn  down  upon  Cripple  Creek  Loving  her  from  afar,  1  send  her  as  • 

e  attention  of  certain  State  au-  nosegay  these  chapters  gathered  in  her 

oritlrs,  who  proceeded,  forthwith,  to  own  gardens.  If  some  of  the  flower* 

lean  up  the  town,"  not  only  as  to  are  of  a  kind  for  which  she  docs  not 

rib*"  and  the  occupants  of  "cribs,”  care,  if  some  have  thorns,  even  if  sort* 

it  also  as  to  gambler*,  slot  machine*,  are  only  ueeds,  I  pray  her  to  rcmeir. 

cetera,  the  amusement  that  he  felt  l»*r  that  from  what  was  growing  in 

«  not  diminished.  Indeed  I  am  her  gardens  I  was  forced  to  mukc  my 

ider  the  impre^-  on  that,  when  the  choice,  and  to  believe  that,  whuteter 

solution  of  the  City  Council  acted  as  the  defect*  of  my  bouquet,  it  is  meant 

boomerang,  he  became  just  a  little  to  lie  a  bunch  of  roses. 

uud  of  what  he  called  "his  street,"  _  . 

K*.  ugly  and  empty  though  it  might  Baltimore  Clubs 

.  it  could  date  from  the  time  that  it  TT  ALTIMORE  society  has  a  Marylanc 
»umcd  his  name  its  emancipation  and  Vuginia  base,  but  is  seasons; 

■m  an  ancient  degradation.  with  families  of  Acadian  descent,  anc 

I  know  about  thia  matter  because  with  others  descended  from  the  Penn* 
r  name  of  the  thoroughfare  is  Julian  sylvan  I  a  Dutch— those  “Dutch"  who,  b) 
reel.  the  way,  are  not  Dutch  at  all,  being  ol 

Nothing  about  this  sort  of  thing  is  Saxon  and  bavarian  extraction.  Many 

•w  except  the  details,  lri  1BJ7  an  Virginians  settled  in  Baltimore  after 

ygli*h  author  whom  Mark  Twain  the  war.  and  it  may  be  in  part  owing 

•ignate'  as  “grave,  honest.  Intelli*  to  this  fact  that  fox-hunting  with  horse 

nt.  gentle,  manly,  charitable,  well-  and  hound,  as  practiced  for  three  cor* 

ranirg  Captain  Basil  Hall,”  visited  luries  pu*t  in  England,  and  for  nearly 

r  United  State*  and  wrote  a  book  two  centuries  by  Virginia’s  country 

out  it.  gentlemen,  is  carried  on  extensively  in 

Three  or  four  years  later  came  Mrs.  the  ncighliorhootl  of  Baltimore  by  the 

nllope  on  the  *nme  errand;  after  her  (jrwn  Spring  Valley  Hunt  Club,  the 

number  of  other*,  until,  in  1H4'2,  Elk  ridge  Fox-Hunting  Club,  and  sorrw 

tarlr*  Dicken*  cam*-  and  collected  his  others.  Which  bring*  me  to  tho  subjrv 

imrrican  Note*.”  of  club*  In  general. 

One  after  another,  they  enrage.)  u«.  The  Baltimore  Country  Club,  a< 
deed,  following  the  fury  with  which  Boland  I'nrk,  just  l>rynnd  the  city 

iptain  Hall's  l>«.k  was  rreelvcd  in  the  limit*,  ha*  n  large,  well-set  clubhouse, 

nited  State*,  it  came  to  !>*•  under  «t. -si  an  active  member  dup,  and  chnrinnn 

travelers  from  abrnad  that  books  rolling  golf  links,  one  peculiarity  of  the 

on  our  country,  however  temperate  course  being  that  u  part  of  the  city’* 

d  just,  would  arouse  in  us  only  the  water-supply  system  has  been  utilizer! 

ss«  malignant  feelings.  for  hazard*. 

In  the  days  of  Captain  Hall  and  Mrs.  The  two  characteristic  clubs  of  the 
ollope,  and  even  in  Dickens's  lime,  city  itself,  the  Maryland  Club  and  the 

■  were,  after  all.  very  new.  Our  Baltimore  Club,  are  known  the  country 

r«t  towns  were  but  ragged  thing*  "vcr.  The  former  occupies  a  position  in 

m  pa  red  with  the  great  towns  of  Baltimore  comparable  with  that  of  the 

irope,  while  our  small  one*  were  Union  Club  in  New  York,  the  Chicago 

He  more  than  mudholes  Naturally  Club  in  Chicago,  or  the  Pacific  Union  In 

rre  was  much  to  criticize;  naturally.  San  Francisco,  and  has  to  its  credit  at 

wc  were  then  more  sensitive  to  least  one  famous  dish:  Terrapin,  Mury- 

tarism.  Since  Dickens  wrote  of  us,  I  land  Club  Style. 

not  think  that  there  ha*  been  na-  The  Baltimore  Club  is  used  liy  a 
nal  rage  again*!  an  author  writing  younger  group  of  men  und  hua  n  par- 

the  United  State*,  though  "Uncle  Ocularly  pleasant  home  In  a  (urge  mail- 

m’t  Cabin"  and  other  antidnvery  ainn,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 

*k»  emlrtttered  the  South;  though  Abell  family,  lung  known  in  connection 

r.  Cable’s  books  gave  as  much  silly  «ilh  that  noteworthy  old  sheet,  ths 

noyance  to  New  Orleans,  as  they  did  Baltimore  ".Sun.’’  which,  it  may  In*  re¬ 
light  to  the  red  of  the  country;  and  marked  in  passing,  is  curiously  referred 

>ugh  I  haw  heard  of  many  other  lo  by  many  Baltimoreans,  not  na  thi 

•rs  in  which  certain  cities  have  taken  "Sun."  but  as  the  ''Sun-paper.” 

ibrage  at  true  portraits  of  them-  Thia  odd  item  reminds  me  of  another: 
»e*  the  la*t  one  heinr  Indianapolis.  I"  the  Baltimore  telephone  Uiok  I 

urh.  I  learn,  objected  to  the  admir-  chanced  to  notice  under  the  letU-r  "F“ 

le  likeness  (including  the  speck  of  the  entry: 

»t  on  the  end  of  the  no-*)  drawn  by  Fisher.  Frank,  of  J. 

’-  Tarkington.  in  "The  Turmoil."  Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  tho  sig* 

The  ir>si>nrfersf#wwf  ndlcancc  of  this  was  that,  there  being 

7*r  Misunderstood  South  than  oni>  K,.„t|,.roain  of  the  name 

HOUGH  much  has  liren  written  of  the  of  Frank  Fisher  In  the  eity,  thin  Mr 
South,  it  seem*  to  me  that  thi*  part  of  Frank  Fisher  added  “of  J”  to  his  numr 
r  country  is  less  understood  than  any  (meaning  "win  of  John")  for  purpose, 
wr  part.  Certainly  the  South,  itself.  of  different iation.  I  was  informed  fur* 
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A  PIPE  BLEND  THAT  HAS  MADE 
“RICH-MILDNESS"  POSSIBLE  <Sfi 


Hand  in  hand  —  working  together  —  each 
of  the  imported  and  domestic  tobaccos  in  Han 
Pipe  Blend  plays  an  important  part. 


One  tobacco  in  Harmony  is  selected  for  its 
“fruity"  richness.  One  for  its  delicate  pungency. 
One  for  its  full  "body."  Another  because  of  its  un¬ 
usual  sweetness  and  another  for  its  fragrant  aroma. 

By  selecting  and  blending  just  enough  of  each 
kind  of  tobacco-  not  too  much  or  too  little  of  any 
one  kind — Harmony  Pipe  Blend  gives  you  a  flavor 
such  as  no  other  tobacco  has  ever  accomplished. 
The  Harmony  flavor  might  be  called  “rich -mild¬ 
ness"  so  delicately  does  the  rich  savor  of  these 
tobaccos  shade  into  mildness.  And  best  of  all, 
absolutely  without  a  trace  of  harshness  or  discord. 


of  thg  wild  life  of  Baltimore,  is  Uu< 
Bachelors'  Cotillion,  one  of  the  oldest 
dancing  club*  in  the  country.  During 
the  souson  thi*  organization  gives  n 
-cries  of  some  half  dozen  balls,  which 
lire  the  events  of  the  fashionable  year. 

in  organization  and  general  char¬ 
acter  the  Bachelors'  Cotillion  is  not 
unlike  the  celebrated  St.  Cecilia  So¬ 
ciety  of  Charleslon,  of  which  I  hope 
to  write  later.  The  cost  of  membership 
in  the  Bachelor*'  Cotillion  i*  so  slight 
that  almost  any  eligible  young  man  can 
easily  afford  IL  There  is,  however,  a 
long  waiting  list. 

The  Humane  Monday  Germans 

TIIF.  balls  given  by  this  society  ar>- 
known  a*  the  Monday  german*,  anil 
nt  these  hall*,  which  are  held  in  the  Lyric 
Theatre,  the  city'*  debutante*  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  society.  As  in  all  Southern 
cities,  much  i*  made  of  debutantes  in 
Baltimore.  On  the  occasion  of  their 
first  Monday  german  all  their  friends 
send  them  flower*,  and  they  appear 
flower-laden  at  the  ball,  followed  by 
their  relative*  who  are  freighted  down 
with  their  darlings’  superfluous  l>ou- 
quel*.  The  modern  steps  are  danced  ut 
these  hall*,  but  there  are  usually  a  few 
cotillion  figure*,  albeit  without  “favor*." 
And  perhaps  the  best  part  of  it  all  it 
that  the  first  ball  of  the  season,  and  the 
Christmas  ball,  end  at  one  o'clock,  aril 


HARM  O  N  Y 


To  be  had  at  clubs,  hotels  and  most  tobacconists.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  enclose  i  y  cents  in  stamps,  and  wc  will  send  you  this  full-sued  mcdmtt 
pound  tin.  prepaid.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  at  a  Fifth  Aw,  N  Y 


that  all  the  others  end  at  midnight. 
That  seems  to  me  a  humane  arrange¬ 
ment.  although  the  opinion  may  only 
signify  that  1  am  growing  *>I«L 

Another  very  characteristic  phase  of 
llallimore  life  and  of  Southern  life* — - 
at  least  in  many  cities-  n  that,  in-lead 
of  dealing  with  the  buker  and  the 
grocer  and  the  butcher  and  the  fi-h- 
market  man  around  the  corner,  all 
Baltimore  women  go  to  the  greut  mar¬ 
ket  sheds  anil  do  their  own  selecting 
Under  whut  amounts  to  one  great  roof. 

The  Terrapin  Tradition 

THE  Lexington  Market,  to  which  my 
companion  and  I  hud  the  good  fortune 
to  he  taken  by  a  llallimore  lady,  is 
comparable,  in  its  pictures.! ueness,  with 
l.es  Halles  of  Parts,  or  the  fascinating 
market,  in  Seattle,  where  the  Japanese 
pile  their  fresh  vegetable*  with  such 
charming  show  of  taste.  The  great 
shed*  cover  three  long  blocks,  and  in  the 
countless  stall-like  shop*  which  they 
contain  may  ho  found  everylhirg  for 
the  table,  including  the  flowers  to  trim 
it,  and  after-dinner  sweets.  I  doubt 
that  any  Northern  housewife  knows 
such  n  market,  or  such  u  profusion  of 
comestible*.  In  one  stall  may  ho  pur. 
chased  meat,  in  the  nest  vegetables,  in 
the  next  fish,  in  the  next  bread  and 
cake,  in  the  next  butter  and  buttermilk, 
in  the  next  fruit,  or  game,  or  flower*, 
or — at  Christmas  time  trre  trimmings. 
These  Malls,  with  their  contents,  are 
duplicated  over  ami  over  again;  ami  if 
your  fair  guide  he  shopping  for  a  din¬ 
ner  party,  at  which  two  men  from  out 
of  town  lire  to  lie  initiated  into  the  de¬ 
light*  of  the  llaltimore  cuisine,  she  may 
order  up  the  costly  and  aristocratic 
J/q/iirfeiHuiys,  the  diamond-hack  ter¬ 
rapin.  sucred  in  llaltimore  as  is  tho 
Sacred  Cod  himself  in  Boston. 

The  admirable  encyclopedia  of  Messrs. 
Funk  A  WagnalU  inform*  me  that  "the 
diamond -hack  salt-water  terrapin  .  .  . 
is  epught  in  salt  marshes  nlong  the 
coust  from  New  England  to  Texas,  f'-r 
piles*  being  fbo-e  of  tbr  ,lf«i--<ir*i«*rfr- 
on  if  the  north' is  root!*."  The  Italic* 
are  mine;  and  upon  the  Italicized  pa*, 
-age  I  expect  the  Mayor  and  Town 
Council  of  llaltimore,  or  even  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  to 
proceed  against  Messrs.  Funk  A  Wag- 
nails,  whose  valuable  volume-  should 
forthwith  lie  placed  upon  the  Slate’s 
ini/cr  rr/iHrgnfnnN*. 

Of  a  marketman  I  obtained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lore  concerning  the  tortoise  of 
the  terrapin  species; 

In  the  llaltimore  market-  four  kinds 
of  terrapin  are  sold  not  counting 
muskrat,  which  Is  sometime#  dlsguis.-d 
with  sauce  and  aherry  and  served  os  a 
substitute.  The  cheapest  and  toughest 
terrapin  is  known  a*  the  "slider.” 
Slightly  superior  to  the  ’’slider" 
the  "fatback.”  measuring  usually  about 
nine  or  ten  Inches  in  length  and  co-t¬ 
ing  at  retail  fifty  cent*  to  n  dollar, 
according  to  season  nnd  demand. 
Somewhat  hrlter  thnn  the  “fatback" 
but  of  about  the  same  site  and  cost,  i« 
the  "golden •stripe”  terrapin;  hut  all 
these  are  the  merest  p*«>r  relations  of 
the  diamond-hack.  Some  diamond-back 
terrapin  are  supplied  for  the  Baltimore 
market  from  North  Carolina,  hut  these, 
my  mnrkctman  assured  me.  ore  Inferior 
to  those  of  Chesancnkc  Hay.  (Every¬ 
thing  in.  or  from.  North  Carolina  seem* 
to  he  Inferior,  according  to  the  people  of 
the  other  Southern  States.) 

Although  there  is  a  closed  season  for 
terrapin,  the  value  of  the  diamond-hack 
cuu-o*  him  to  he  relentlessly  hunted 
during  the  open  season,  with  the  result 
that,  like  the  delectable  lobster,  he  i* 
passing.  A*  the  foolish  lobster  fishermen 
of  northern  New  England  are  killing 
the  goose-  or.  rather,  the  crustacean — 
that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  -o  ore  the 
terrapin  hunters  of  tho  Chesapeake. 
Two  or  three  decades  ago  lobster  and 
terrapin  alike  were  eaten  in  the  region* 
of  their  abundance  as  cheap  food.  One 
Baltimore  lady  told  me  that  her  father's 
slaves,  on  an  Eastern  Shore  plantation, 
used  to  eat  terrapin.  Yet  behold  the 
cost  of  the  precious  diamond-back  to¬ 
day!  In  his  smaller  sires,  according 
to  my  marketman,  he  is  worth  about  a 
dollar  an  inch,  while  when  grown  to 
fair  proportions  he  costs  a*  much  »*  a 
railroad  ticket  from  Baltimore  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  And  for  my  part  I  had  about  as 
Mion  ent  the  ticket  as  the  terrapin. 

Restaurant  Hunting 

OF  a  number  of  other  odd  item*  which 
help  to  give  Baltimore  distinct  flavor 
I  find  the  following  in  my  notebooks; 

There  are  good  street  railways;  also 
lius  lines  operated  by  the  United  Rail¬ 
ways  Company.  Under  the  terms  of  its 
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charter  this  company  was  originally 
obliged  to  turn  over  to  the  city  13  per 
cent  of  it-  gris-s  income,  to  be  expended 
upon  the  upkeep  of  park-.  Of  late  year* 
thc  anti-unt  ha*  been  reduced  to  9  per 
cent.  The  park-  arc  admirable. 

Freight  rates  from  the  West  to  Balti¬ 
more  arc.  I  am  informed,  enough  lower 
than  freight  rate*  to  New  York.  B-'Imi. 
or  I’hiladelphia.  to  give  Baltimore  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  as  a  point  of  export. 
Also  she  is  admirably  situated  as  to 
sources  of  coal  supply.  (I  do  not  care 
much  for  the  last  two  item*  myself,  but 
put  them  in  to  please  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.) 

It  is  the  habit  of  my  companion  and 
myself,  when  visiting  strange  cities,  to 
ask  for  interesting  eating  places  of  one 
M.rl  or  another.  In  llaltimore  there 
seems  to  he  no  choice  hot  to  take  meals 
in  hotel.-  unlc's  one  may  wish  to  go 
to  the  Hutch  Tea  Room,  or  the  Woman's 
Exchange  for  a  shopper*’  lunch,  an- 1  to 
see  (in  the  latter  r-taldi-hment)  great 
number-  nf  ludU**  sitting  upon  tall  stools 
and  eating  at  a  lunch  counter—  •  some¬ 
what  curious  spectacle,  perhaps,  but 
neither  pleasing  to  the  eye  nor  thrilling 
to  the  sense*. 

The  nearest  thing  to  "character" 
which  I  found  in  a  Baltimore  eating 

Care  wa«  at  an  establishment  known  as 
rlley's  Oyster  House,  a  place  in  a 
dark  iiuarter  of  the  town.  It  had  the 
all-night  look  about  it.  and  the  negro 
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quaintrd  with  certain  of  the  city's 
gilded  youth.  Kelley's  is  a  sort  of 
Southern  version  of  Mark's"—  if  you 
know  Jack's.  But  I  don't  think  Jack's 
ha-  any  flight  of  stairs  to  fall  down, 
such  a*  Kelley's  has. 

Me  Seat's  Dag  O t 

Til  K  dining  rooms  of  the  various  hotels 
arc  considerably  used,  one  judges, 
by  the  citizens  of  Baltimore.  The  Kcr- 
nan  Hotel  looked  like  Broadway,  when 
we  visited  it  one  mrht  after  the  theatre.  1 
Tables  wrrr  crowded  together  and  there 
was  dancing  between  them — and  be¬ 
tween  mouthfuls.  So.  too.  at  the  Bel¬ 
vedere.  which  is  use-1  considerably  hr 
Baltimore's  gay  and  fashionable  "set.fc 
My  companion  and  I  stayed  at  the  Bel- 
vr-lere  and  found  it  a  goad  hotel,  albeit 
one  which  tends,  perhaps,  to  have  be¬ 
come  a  shade  too  Well  accustomed  to 
being  called  good.  Perhaps  becau-e  of  a 
city  ordinance,  perhaps  because  the 
waiters  want  to  go  to  bed.  they  have  a 
trick,  in  the  Belvedere  dining  room,  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather,  of  openinr  the 
windows  and  freezing  out  such  dilatory 
•upper  guest*  as  would  fain  sit  up  and 
talk.  This  is  a  system  even  more  ef- 
fective  thnn  the  ancient  one  of  mopping 
up  the  floors,  piling  chair*  upon  the 
tables,  and  turning  out  enough  lights  to 
make  the  room  dull.  A  go*id  p—i  mid¬ 
night  conversationalist — and  Baltimore 
is  not  without  them— can  stand  mop-, 
buckets,  and  dim  lights,  hot  turn  cold 
drafts  upon  his  hack  and  he  rives  un. 
send-  for  his  coat  buttons  it  about  his 
paunch  nnd  goes  sadly  home. 

It  is  Ailing  that  la-t  of  all  should  hr 
mentioned  the  man  who  view-  you  with 
keen  eye  *•  you  arrive  in  Baltimore,  and 
who  watrhe*  you  depart.  If  you  are  in 
Baltimore  he  know*  it.  And  when  you 
go  away  he  knows  that.  too.  Al-o,  dur¬ 
ing  racinr  sea.-on,  he  knows  whether 
you  have  l«een  to  Pimlico,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  also  know*  whether  you 
bet.  and  whether  you  won  or  lost.  He 
is  always  at  the  station  and  always 
at  the  race  track,  and  if  you  don't  be¬ 
long  in  Baltimore  he  is  aware  of  it  the 
in-tant  he  sets  eyes  upon  you.  because 
he  knows  every  man.  woman,  child,  and 
dog  in  Baltimore,  and  they  all  know  him. 
If  you  arc  a  Baltimorean,  you  arc  al- 
rrndv  aware  that  I  refer  to  the  sapient 
Mr  Neal,  pol  iceman  at  the  Union  Station. 

McNeal  and  Cardinal  Gibbons  are.  I 
take  it.  the  two  preeminent  figure*  of 
the  city.  Their  duties.  I  admit,  are  not 
alike,  but  each  performs  his  duties  with 
discretion,  with  devotion,  with  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  latter  has  alrrady  celebrated 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  nomina¬ 
tion  as  cardinal,  but  the  former  is  well 
on  the  way  toward  his  fortieth  anniver¬ 
sary  as  officer  at  the  Union  Station. 

McNeil  i*  an  artist.  He  loves  his 
work.  And  when  his  day  off  comes  and 
he  puts  on  citizen's  clothing  and  goes 
out  for 


It’s  just  another  good  way  to  enjoy  the 
rich,  moist,  creamy  lather  that  you  always 
l»ct  in  Williams'  Shaving  Soap  no  matter 
what  the  form. 

Please  yourself  on  the  form— Stick,  Pow¬ 
der,  Cream  or  Liquid — the  lather  is  the 
big  item.  Under  its  softening  influence  the 
heard  falls  before  the  razor  without  a  pull 
and  the  skin  takes  on  the  glow  and  freshness 
of  a  massage. 

Huy  Williams’  anywhere,  any  time,  and 
you’ll  find  its  lather  never  varies  and  never 
fails  to  deliver  a  perfect  shave.  Don’t  try 
to  scrape  along  with  a  near-soap.  There  is  a 
Williams’  dealer  near  you. 


Seap  times  / *  several  (invenient  form* 


STICK.  POWDER.  CREAM,  LIQUID 

and  in  round  cakes. 


Sfmd  it  eesfi  is  tramps  fir  a  trial  the  ef  all  /ear  fir  mi  ,hen*  above 
and  then  decide  uhuh  !»*  prefer.  Or  tend  4  eeatt  is  tramps  fir  any  one 


where  do  you  sup- 

goes  r 

down  to  the  station,  of  coorsr. 
things  over  with  the  man  who 
relieving  him! 


THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 

Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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Made  for 

\&ur  Ford  Roadster 

1915-16-17  Model. 

The  "Koupei  Top"  ia  complete 
ready  to  make  youi  Ford  ■  d.»* 
imipr.  It  weighs  only  five  pound, 
more  than  your  old  lop  and  wind, 
■hie Id  and  will  oulL.i  ihe  rat  ilaell 

Th«  frame  of  the  -  Koupel  Top" 
..  of  hard  wood.  Side  panel,  and 
door,  of  glass.  and  ore  aurckly  re. 
movable  in  warm  weolh.r.  The 
door,  alide  open,  hul  are  adiuaablc 
by  patented  self. forking  devices. 
Thay  will  not  rank. 

The  windahield  ia  of  the  newe.r 
double. acting,  venlilatm*.  auto 
malic  type,  adju.t.Me  to  any  po.i 
tion.  U  will  not  ratlin.  Ihe  lop 
and  aide,  are  covered  with  find 
>2 .«  rii bbr rued  duck  -  (.ample 


Never  before  ha.  wi  good  a  top 
en  produced  at  .o  low  a  price. 

.u  .hould  be  prepared  lor  bad 

•alltar  by  ordering  a  “Koupat 


Ws  have  been  making  ck-ed 

carnage,  for  M> year*  rhe“Koupet 

Top"  ia  our  Miecial  pride.  Me  ate 
perfectly  willing  to  refund  your 
monev  if  you  are  not  abaoluleb 
aaliafied  with  it 

FrUr.F.  0  B  Cn r.  BrUwMr.  Sir  SO 

HF.INIELMAN  BROS.  CARRIAGE  CO 
111-30  gu.Ht  RUa  .  B.II..0I..  III. 


When 
Dim  Light 
Is  Needed 


turn  In««  »«nif  r|«*g«ri*  !,w>tn 
likf*  Th»»  IH\1  A  LITE 
!>'*"*»*  <4UcM)«« 
•nn» .  M  limit  **tl  t.»  fullTtfht  or 

no  IlKhr  hk r  iwnmiHi 

S*v—vyv  Mmin  Mid  l«ht  IDA 
Th«  DIM  A4.ITR  i«  a  llfht- 


I  MM- A -LITE  A'tarhmmt.  r.tffl  any 
/  .Sorkatand  I  amt.  I 

‘llla*1ia»l  llaarl 

HIM  -A-IJTE  Pi.t un. (tarter  (I'rrm. 

“»  Type  i . 

PIM-A-I.ITR  PortaM-.wkk  farOanO 

n-c  .... 


Wirt  Company 

MU  l«a  Sr. 
Pbila.l.tphla.  Pa. 


Alius  did.  Why.  I  c’n  remet 
ber  th'  old  woman  yellin’  at  t 
when  I  hadn’t  th’  heighth  o’  a 
bay’nt:  Tom!  Tom.  there!  Run 
across  now  and  talk  at  your  Aunty  Li* 
a  bit.  do!  She’s  got  the  jumps  over 
somethin'  or  nulher,  an’  your  Uncle 
Alt’s  lookin’  ’igh  an’  low  for  yer!' 

“Not  that  bein’  single  teaches  It  to 
you  Lord,  no!  Look  at  th’  cap! 

“Tom/  ’e  say.  to  me  one  day. 
thoughtful  and  slow,  like:  Tom.  I  don’t 
rightly  know  how  it  is,  but  you  seem 
to  be  able  to  get  on  marvelously  well 
with  my  aunt:  better  than  any  work¬ 
man  we’ve  had  about  the  house  She’s 
— she’s  not  always  easy  to 
V  says 

’“Oh.  M 
tain:  you 
like,’  I  says  to  'im. 

'“But  how  do  you  do  it.  Tom?’  > 
arsks  me.  wrinklin’  down  his  nose  at 
me;  ’how  do  you  do  it?  That's  what  I 
want  to  know.  Here  I’ve  knew  her 
ever  since  I  was  born,'  ’e  says, 
you’ve  only  knew  her  a  good  fi 
you  might  say.  and  I’m  blessed  ‘f  you 
don’t  seem  to  see  what  she  means,  like, 
when  I  cam't.'  says  *e. 

'  ’Everybody's  aunt  is  the  same  thing, 
rap.'  I  tells  ’im;  ‘it’s  just  like  that. 
Why.  my  Aunt  Li*—  I  used  to  eggs- 
plain  that  woman  to  Uncle  Alf  when  I 
was  eleven.  Treat  'er  right  an'  she'd 
eat  out  o’  yer  hand  Cross  'er  grain, 
like,  an'— oh.  Lord!  I  never  crossed  'er 
grain:  that  was  me.’" 

“And  you  found  Miss  llerrod  like 
your  aunt?" 

"Like  as  two  pea>."  said  the  second 
lieutenant.  "O’  course,  you  mightn’t  ’a’ 
thought  so— sir.  Bein’  as  my  aunt  ’ad 
a  wall  eye  an’  a  way  o’  » earin'  ’er  ’air 
like  a  door  knob  an'  no  eddication  And 
Miss  Theeny’s  some  looker,  an’  jabber* 
Kyrtalian  with  the  Dago  that  pushes 
the  lawn  mower  But  that’s  not  the 
point,  d'you  see.  That’s  more  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  limousine  or  a  jitney  fint.h. 
like.  It  was  the  same  ingine.  if  you 
get  me.  And  that’s  mostly  the  ease 
with  the  women.  The  way  I  dope  it 
out.  there’s  more  kind,  o'  mm  than 
what  there  is  women  You  rot  to  study 
’em  more.  They  got  more  parts,  liko^ 
too.  And  they  shift  quieker.  They’ll 
find  out  what  does  the  trip  best  an’ 
travel  on  It.  But  a  woman,  no.  She 
gets  gaited  pretty  earlr.  an’  then  she 
•ets  ’er  teeth  an’  goes  along  on  the  one 
or  two  gaits  she  knows,  an'  that’s  all 
there  is  to  It." 

HE  filled  his  pipe  and  lit  it  deftly 
with  n  rnl  ember  pinched  rhopslick- 
wise  lietween  two  green  sticks. 

“Not  but  what  you  won’t  And  ’em. 
now  an’  then.”  he  mused,  "with  gaits  to 
keep  you  guessin'!  There  was  a  little 
girl  in  Ottawa.  Well,  d’you  know  what 
she  was  like?  She  was  Just  like  a 
little  boy  ms  re  the  colonel's  wife  used 
‘  ‘k  I  never  seen  a  horse  like  that 
She  ’adn’t  but  three  gaits  she 
*»«  a  natural  pacer,  t’begin  with,  an’ 
she  finds  out  she  gets  tired,  single 
footin’  sn’  the  like  o’  that,  after  forty 
m(le»  or  so.  so  what  dors  she  do?  Why, 
she  invents  trottin’T  Right  out  o’  ’er 
own  'end.  Honeoly,  that  mare  burst 
out  larfin  when  it  struck  ’er.  an’  she 
went  right  to  it.  shortenin'  that  trot  in 
’ere  an'  len’thenin'  it  out  there,  till  she 
got  it  t’.uil  'er.  Cosh,  she  was  a 
wonder!  She  was  worth  any  money, 
that  mare  ’Cause  she  could  change. 
And  the  same  with  Fanny."  He  sighed 
lightly.  “She  was  way  out  o’  my  rlarss. 
And  the  only  one  I’d  ’a’  liked  to  marry 
But  she  was  big.  that  girt. 

“  ’No  use.  Fan.’  I’d  say  to  ’er.  'you’re 
bigger’n  what  I  am.  You'll  go  further.' 

'“And  maybe  fare  worse,  eh,  Tom?’ 
she’d  reply  bock,  snappin'  those  brown 
eyes  at  me  till  I  felt  ’em  all  down  the 
end*  o’  my  fingers. 

“'Maybe,  maybe.’  I’d  tell  'er;  *but 
that’s  not  my  job,  my  girl!’" 

“And  did  she — fare  worse.  I  mean?" 
Bob  was  undisjniisedly  interested.  All 
the  technician  in  him  rose  to  thia  new 
technique.  Even  as  he  knew  the  law. 
so  this  slender  vrtemn  knew  his  sub¬ 
ject;  as  his  sister-in-law  talked  of  dia¬ 
phragmatic  breathing,  and  “floating  a 
mezzo  tone.”  as  his  mother  pronounced 
upon  the  cleansing  and  summer  care  of 
woolen  blankets,  as  his  brother  split  to 
a  hair  the  influence  of  winter  resorts 
upon  infantile  bronchitis,  so  this 
bronzed  and  blond  observer  spoke  of 
women.  Elected,  from  his  obscure  and 
slummish  cradle,  to  this  calling,  gifted 
as  mysteriously  as  the  lion  tamer,  the 
jockey,  or  the  steeplejack,  it  was  his  to 
read  with  a  light  finger  that  elusive 
pulse  that  has  baffled  alike  poet,  philos¬ 
opher.  and  scientist  since  Eve  first  ex¬ 
tended  her  blue-veined  wrist  and 


A  Bachelor  of  Hearts 
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“You  e’n  search  me.”  raid  the  second 
lieutenant  dreamily,  "I  never  follered 
er  up." 

He  was  as  detached  as  a  Buddha.  .  .  . 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  a  tomblike 
silence  had  settled  over  the  khaki  tents, 
and  after  a  perfunctory  stroll,  during 
which  time  Bob  fed  the  fire  and  ar¬ 
ranged  himself  in  the  sleeping  bag  he 
had  almost  learned  to  manage,  the  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant  returned  to  his  own  com¬ 
fortably  hollowed  lair  and  proceeded  to 
arrange  the  little  nest  of  blankets  and 
hay  in  which  he  shared  with  his  theo¬ 
retically  superior  officer  the  vigils  of 
the  rich  September  moon. 

He  chuckled  gently.  "That  'Awkins 
kid’ll  bust  up  th'  family  yet!” 

“How  do  you  mean?" 


R)B  was  deeply  awake,  though 

ficially  he  dozed  Hi*  body, lapped  in 
warmth  and  relaxed  in  a  manner  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  hia  bed-accustomed  mus¬ 
cles.  took  its  refreshment,  while  his 
mind,  curiously  stimulated,  darted  like 
a  swallow  around  and  about  the  mind 
of  his  camp  male.  He  had  never  been 
so  interested  in  the  conversation  of  a 
chance  acquaintance. 

"Oh,  well,  it’s  this  way.  He  was  into 
Miss  Thorny’.  Sunday-school  clams,  th’ 
’Awkins  kid  was.  an’  she  got  to  dosin' 
’im  up  for  his  rough,  like.  So,  nat'- 
chally.  she  grts  uwp  siek'nin'  amount  o' 
inl’rrst  in  ’im.  jfchr  geU  th’  idea  th’ 
cap's  workin'  "intjfoa  ’ard.  So  ’»  say* 
no.  it’s  th’  best  n%u,  for  hi*  chest.  So 
■hr  calls  in  th’  it<i,  an’  th’  doc  trie,  to 
•uit  ’em  both:  Mii  Thorny  an’  th’  cap: 
see?  An’  all  th’  while  th’  kid's  drillin’ 
under  me.  'Now,  Tom.  I  want  you  *h’d 
be  very  easy  on  Willy  'Awkins,  account 
o’  his  c<>ugh,'  says  Mis*  Threny;  an*: 
’Now,  Dnmblr.  no  nonsense  from  young 
'Awkins,'  says  the  cap,  ’for  th’  routine's 
th’  br-t  thing  in  th’  world  for  'im.' " 
"And  what  did  you  say?" 

"Oh.  I  says:  ’Surest  thing  you  know,' 
to  the  both  of  ’em.  What  el*e?  Th’ 
kid’s  a  lunger,  anyhow.  But  the  extry 
blankit’*  the  point.  My  Gawd,  the  rows 

I* 


sidestepped,  ’count  o’  that  blankit! 
’Now.  Tom,  here's  a  blanket  I  want 
Willy  to  use  every  night,  an'  you  must 
see  to  It-' 

“  'Sure  I  will.  Misa  Threny.' 

"  ‘Of  course  you  understand.  Dnmblr, 
that  there  can't  he  the  lea-t  favoritism 
**n  the  trip.  Not  only  it’*  unmilitary. 
but  it  raises  VII  with  the  parenta';  or 
word*  to  that  effect. 

“’Sure,  I  d«.  rap:  leave  it  to 

The  second  lieutenant  chuckled  richly. 

“Hut  what  do  you  do?" 

"What  do  I  d«f  Why.  I  give*  ’im  th' 
blankit.  •’  course.  What  d’you  a’poac?” 

’But  I  should  suppose  -  Captain 
llerrod  really-" 

"Oh.  forget  it!  Th’  cap  say*  what 
V*  got  ter  uf,  don’t  V?  And  I  an¬ 
swer*  what  I  got  ter  answer,  don’t  I? 
There  ain’t  no  more  about  it.  is  there?” 

"Hul  you  might  say  all  that  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Miss  llerrod.  mightn't  you?” 

"Oh.  my  Gawd!"  The  second  lieu- 
tenant  turned  over  and  reared  himself 
audibly.  "Per  Pete’s  sake,  wa*  you 
ever  married?" 

“Ye." 

The  monosyllable  wa«  hopelessly  for¬ 
bidding.  All  the  Kellnwe*  in  Bob 
shrank  hack  into  it*  New  Englnnd 
shell;  the  son  and  grandson  of  a  col¬ 
lege-bred  lawyer,  descendant  of  genera¬ 
tion*  of  ferocious  English  domesticity, 
growled  like  a  mastiff  into  the  night. 

"Oh.  well!" 

No  words  could  have  been  more  gen¬ 
tle,  more  dispassionate. 

Even  as  your  physician  realize*, 
fatalistically,  that  you  have  broken 
through  his  obvious  regimen.  *o  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Thomas  Trimble  soothed  with 
his  impersonal  Inflection  the  sensitive 
stupidity  of  a  bungling  amateur. 

-Y’  *ee."  he  began  patiently,  "th* 
cap'll  do  th’  best  V  can— th’  best  Vd 
oughter,  really,  you  might  say— an’ 
leave  it  go  at  that.  It’s  up  t'  ’im  t'  give 
his  order*,  an’  *e  know*  it’s  up  t’  me  t’ 
act  accordin’.  All  righty.  But  Miss 
Theeny.  she  ain't  no  orT err,  nor  any¬ 
thing  o’  that.  No:  she’s  a  lady  an'  she 
want*  a  blankit  onto  th’  kid.  An’  if  it 
ain’t  put  onto  *im,  she  want*  ter  know 
why.  Th’  cap  V  want*  t’  do  what's 
right,  but  Mis*  Theeny.  she  want,  t’ 
do  it  'er  way.  So  she  follers  it  up.  And 
she  won’t  get  no  peace,  nor  we  won’t  get 
none,  without  th’  kid  git*  th’  hlankit- 
So  I  gives  ’im  th’  blankit.  So*?" 

“I  see  what  you  mean,  of  course.  A* 
to  whether  I  agree  with  it—” 

“Oh.  you  don’t  ’arc  f  agree  with  it," 
the  lieutenant  assured  him  lightly. 


"They  don’t  care  whether  any 
o'  you  agree  with  it  or  not,  the 
women  don’t,  so’s  th’  kid  gill 
the  bloomin'  blankit!” 

"Of  course."  Bob  offered,  after  s 
pause.  "I  don’t  profess  to  be  any  such 
philosopher  a*  you  are.  I  never  made 
any  extended  study  of  the  ladies,  you 


But  he  was  to  have  no  monopoly  of 
irony.  The  lieutenant’s  answer  came 
back  through  the  night,  swift  as  s 
bullet: 

"No.  A  lot  o’  men  I’ve  known  never 
studied  'em:  they  just  married  'em.” 
Ho  coughed  gently.  "But  somebody 
dart  study  ’em  afterward,  oftentimes, 
an’  then  their  ’unhands  don’t  like  it  a 
little  bit.  Oh,  no." 

There  was  an  utter  silence.  Even 
the  stamping  and  rustling  of  the  horses 
had  ceased.  There  was  no  longer  any 
crackling  of  the  fire. 

Ilob  lay  on  hi*  back  staring  up 
into  the  dark,  cool  sky  where  the  same 
bright  star  hung  pendent  from  the 
tinted  autumn  moon:  stared,  but  with 
a  difference.  The  heavens  were  the 
same,  but  he  had  changed.  One  idle 
sentence,  the  merest  banality  conceiva¬ 
ble,  had  punctured  his  determined  self- 
poaae  —ion  as  a  child’s  thumb-nail  punc¬ 
ture*  a  pompous  toy  balloon,  and  he  was 
conscious  of  a  giddy,  falling  sensution 
quite  new’  to  him. 

"Never  studied  'em:  they  just  mar¬ 
ried  'em!” 

How  absurd  it  sounded!  How  abys¬ 
mal!  As  if  one  should  say:  “He  never 
studied  the  law:  he  just  practiced  it!” 

But  of  course  that  was  idiotic.  Well, 
try  it  again:  "She  never  studied  chil¬ 
dren:  she  only  brought  them  up.” 
Senseless.  And  yet,  a*  a  mutter  of  fact, 
wasn't  it  of  tenor  true  than  not,  this 
last?  Certainly  it  was.  We  all  know 
it.  Then  what  does  this  prove,  any¬ 
how?  Simply  that  there  can  be  no 
training  for  Ihe  really  important  rela¬ 
tions  of  life;  only  for  the  incidental 
professiona.  Hul  ia  this  reasonable? 
"lie  never  studied  medicine:  ho  Just 
administered  it!” 

Bob  wriggled  in  his  sleeping  hug. 

TH K  bright  star  seemed  to  swing  and 
1  tip  and  reel  under  the  moon.  A  Inry 
voice  Bounded  from  the  .lark, 

“O'  course  I  never,  bar  two  or  three 
limes,  wanted  t'  marry.  Seem*  too 
much  like  puttin’  your  'cud  into  u  bag 
an’  ‘endin'  the  strings  over  !’  th'  other 
party.  Hut.  gee,  'f  I  did.  I'd  ccrt’nly 
study  into  it  more  than  what  moat  of 
'em  studies  that  I  *ee!” 

Hob  gulped.  "They  probably  don't 
realize,  your  friend*—'’ 

"You've  said  it  *ir!  They  don't 
realize,  like.  Hut  why  don't  they,  for 
th'  love  o’  Mike?"  He  puffed  angrily 
u*  hi*  pine.  "I’ll  tell  you  why;  they're 
just  pig-headed.  Pig-headed  for  fair, 
they  are.  I’ll  never  forget  when  I  wn. 
orderly  to  Captain  Coahy-Bayn*;  they 
came  over  for  th'  polo.  Our  first 
loot'  a  rat  me  an'  I  wa*  glad  f 
oblige  'im.  'K  'anded  me  out  th'  great¬ 
est  line  o'  talk  about  Gin  Whin,  that 
buckin'  pony  o'  hi*. 

Gin  Whiz,  didn’t  you’ 

"I’m  afraid  I  didn’t,"  Hoi.  admitted. 

’’’You  got  t’  feed  'er  on  th'  ground. 
Trimble,  an’  don't  you  never  forget  it.’ 
V  say*  to  me.  ’The  other  three’ll  eat 
from  any  crih.  hut  th*  Whiz’ll  *ulk  nil 

'  *  ’er,’ 


You  read  about 


day  without  you  pour  it  out  for 
ray*  'e. 

“  'I’ve  studied  out  that  mare  till  I  can 
just  about  see  'er  think,  Trimble.’  say* 
V  to  me. 

“'Huh!’  ray*  Slone,  th’  captain’s 
groom,  |  Vd  best  study  out  'er  lady¬ 
ship  a  hit.  if  you  wa*  to  arak  me,  Tom. 
mo  hoy!’ 

“But,  no.  not  for  anything  would  V 
do  that — that  was  too  easy!  So  off  she 
goes  to  Canada  with  'er  precious  Mr. 
Mcrrington,  an’  'im  an’  Gin  Whiz  they 
goes  hack  to  London  an'  git*  th'  di- 
voice." 

“Oh!"  Bob  murmured,  "that  Mcr¬ 
rington!  .  .  .’’ 


of  a  front-page 
scandal  came  to  him,  unavoidable 
even  to  his  fastidious  eyes. 

"That  was  ’im.  You  see,  Captain  the 
Honorable  Cosby- Bayne  had  studied  out 
th’  way  his  mare  wanted  'er  oats,  but 
Vd  never  took  th’  time  t'  study  out  th’ 
way  Mrs.  Cosby-Rayne  liked  t’  travel 
Her  maid  told  Slone  before  ever  they 
come  over  that  this'd  be  th'  last  trip: 
an'  it  w’a*. 

"We  was  tyin'  up  Gin  Whiz’s  knee, 
an’  'e  was  w-alkin’  about  with  his  friend 


outside. 

'im. 

“'I  . 


'E  never  guessed  we  'eard 
wear  to  'eaven,  Ted,  she  'at! 
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IN  the  Paige  Touring  Sedan,  we  confidently 
believe,  that  we  have  achieved  the  finest 
expression  of  the  coach  designer’s  art.  It 
is  an  exquisite  creation — a  delight  to  the 
eye — a  true  masterpiece  of  the  ultra  mod¬ 
ern  school. 

Without  being  too  daring,  the  lines  are  fresh 
and  new.  There  is  a  character,  an  indi¬ 
viduality,  to  this  superb  motor  car  which 
is  distinctly  its  own. 


Parked  in  the  company  of  other  closed  cars, 
it  stands  forth  like  a  cameo.  It  is  the  new 
Paige  Sedan— and  never  can  be  mistaken 
for  anything  else. 

If  you  would  convince  yourself  of  these  facts, 
pay  a  visit  to  your  Paige  dealer.  He  will 
gladly  show  you  this  car  and  our  other 
enclosed  models,  the  Coupe,  Limousine 
and  Town  Car. 
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-  Rot!’  said  Slone  to  me. ‘nothin’  but 
rot,  Tom.  me  boy!  Ask  Mr.  Merring- 
ton.'" 

“The  standard*  of  the  English  aris¬ 
tocracy  are  not  ours -fortunately.” 
said  Bob  dryly. 

“Ar'slocracy  nothin’!”  The  boy’s 
»o.ce  might  have  come  down  from  the 
star*.  “My  Aunt  Lis  over  again,  that’s 
all  it  was!  Many’s  the  day  I’ve  watched 
Uncle  Alf  stampin'  over  th’  floor  chew¬ 
in'  *ia  pipe  through. 

~  ’If  some  one  'ud  only  tell  me  what's 
got  into  'er,'  Vd  say.  complainin'  like. 
What  does  the  woman  want*  ’Oo’il 
tall  me?  bo  I  drink?  No.  !>o  I  foller 
about  arter  women?  No.  Don’t  she 
get  Vr  'ousekeepin'  every  week  o'  th’ 
world?  Yes.  That  woman’s  got  hevery- 
thmk  t'  make  Vr  ’appy.’ " 

“And  hadn’t  she?6  Bob  inquired. 

”  ‘Course  she  ’adn’t,"  came  the  reply. 
”1  used  C  say  t'  'im.  ’fer  Gawd's  sake. 
Uncle  Alf,’  f  used  to  say.  ‘what’,  th’ 
use?  She's  got  what  poa  think  ought 
t’  make  'er  'appy:  what’s  that  U  Vr? 
‘O©  is  it  knows  what  makes  Vr  ’appy: 
Vr  or  you?  If  ever  you  done  one  single, 
solitary  thing  she  ant  you,*  I’d  tell  ’im, 

K  could  drink  a  bit  an*  welcome, 
le  Alf!'” 

"lie  wasn't  obliging,  your  uncle?" 

“  ’E  was  the  most  exarsperatin*  old 
eock  that  ever  I  see.’'  the  vcond  lieu¬ 
tenant  explained  sadly.  ”  ’K  never  give 
way  an  inch,  not  in  nindrn  years. 
Mother’d  give  it  Vr  some  days  for  flyin* 
out  like  she  used  ter. 

“  Wy.  Li*.’  sho’d  say.  'Just  look  at 
that  thirty  shillin'  a  week,  and  ’im 
never  raisin'  a  'and  t'  yer!  Yer  too 
'igh -spirited  an'  romantic,  my  girl,' 
mother'd  say. 

“But  I  was  alius  sorry  fer  Aunt  Li*. 
’L  was  somethink  hawful  t‘  live  with. 
Undo  Alf  was.” 

Bob  heard  the  soft  sputter  of  a 
lighted  match:  evidently  his  camp 
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seen  one  that  started  up  over  anythin* 
important  like.  Not  one." 

“There  I  agree  with  you.”  .aid  Bob 
promptly. 

’’But  I  seen  era  get  important 
rr.ough.  in  th’  end."  the  lieutenant 
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word  to  ’im  for  th’  best  part  of  a 
month.  An’  well  V  knew  it,  too,  th’  old 
demon!  hut  listen  at  'em  talkin’  about 
'ev'rything  the  foolish  woman’d  want,’ 
an’  ‘to  think  as  'o*  'e  wasn’t  even  a 
drinkin*  man' — well.  I  dunno:  it’s  just 
th'  way  things  are.  I  s’posc,  no  there 
y’are." 

'  I  suppose  that  the  man’s  feelings 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case? 
There  isn’t  to  be  any  study  of  his  pom: 
of  view?” 

"Oh.  !»rd!”  A  laugh  as  old.  a* 
tolerant  as  Egypt  came  out  of  the 
dark.  "Don’t  you  worry  about  that  — 
sir.  don’t  you!  They  do  enough  study- 
in’,  the  women  do:  they  'ave  to.  ‘Ow 
d'yer  a'posv  they’ve  gut  on,  all  these 
years?  It's  like  what  Fanny's  mother 
sav*  t’  me  in  Ottawa  once.  Gawd.  «/ie 
ad  a  'usband,  she  'ad!  A  fair  terror, 
V  »ui  An'  yet  V  cert’inly  was  amus¬ 
in',  that  man— V’d  keep  you  larfln'  a 
'ole  wanin'  through. 

”  ’1  must  say,  Mrs.  Umbleliee,  mn’urn. 
that  you  surely  'ave  made  a  study  o’ 
th'  old  gen'leman,'  I  tell*  Vr  one  time, 
w’en  she  was  layin'  out  f*r  us  w’at  Vd 
do,  like,  case  V  come  'ome. 

“’Study?'  soys  she.  quick  us  a  shot, 
'study.  Tom?  You  may  well  say  ao.’ 
•he  says,  'I  seen  some  yeura  ago  as  ‘ow 
it  was  either  study  'im  or  shoot  'im!' 
»ho  say*. 

"So  that's  w'y  I  say  you  con  trust 
'em:  they  haw  ter.  But  a  man  don’t, 
or  thinks  V  don’t.  Take  Captuin  Cosby- 
Bayne,  now.  Slone  told  me  ’ow  Vr  maid 
told  ’im  what  a  jolly,  'appy  sort  she'd 
used  ter  lie,  'fore  she  married  ’im.  They 
was  a  big  fam'ly,  she  told  Slone,  an' 
they’d  Im  siltin’  around  talkin'  an’  jolly- 
in'  t’  beat  th’  band,  night  on’  day. 
Visitin’  'ere  an’  visitin'  there,  an’  ba- 
taars  for  th’  church  an’  picnics  to 
waterfall*  an’  th’  like  o’  thut.  She 
loved  Vr  frien's  an’  Vr  fam’ly  an'  a 
good  talk.  Well,  this  captain  thing, 
e’d  never  open  ‘is  mouth  for  days  to¬ 
gether,  V  wouldn’t.  Hither  an*  ym. 
e’il  drag  her.  shoutin’  'ere  an’  huntin’ 
there  an’  plannin’  out  some  new  bit  or 
hreechln',  like,  morn  In'  to  night. 

”’lt'»  more  than  flesh  an*  blood’U 
stand,’  says  the  maid,  'an'  the  poor 
thing  sluin'  about,  gcttln'  as  melon- 
chilly  a*  Vd  be  if  only  Vd  th'  sense: 
im  an’  'I*  blta—  I’d  bit  'iml'  she  says. 
But  still  V  thought  she  'ad  ev’rything 
iri  life  a  woman  e’d  want!" 

"That  was  probably  a  very  extreme 
case, '  said  Bub  judicially. 

"Uh-huh.  they  mostly  nil  are.”  the 
second  lieutenant  observed, 

•'Of  course”  continued  a  voice  its 
owner  could  hardly  believe  to  be  hi*, 
‘'anyone  can  understand  that  it  must  t»e 
very  difficult  for  n  woman  who  ha* 
been  used  to  a  life  full  of  social  events, 
or  who  has,  as  you  describe,  come  from 
a  large  family,  to  accustom  herself  to  a 
more  or  less  roving  existence:  th*  Eng 
lish  leisure  class  has  its  own  conven¬ 
tions,  which  are  happily  not  American 
ones.  Hut  there  are  cases  I  know  of 
—at  least  one—  where  the  wife  ha*  had 
no  such  excuse.  Anyone  who  has  al¬ 
ways  lived  a  quiet,  retired  life  in  a  very 
•mall  family,  who  showed  no  appurent 
desire  to  change  this  life  for  seven  or 
eight  years  after  her  marriage,  and  then 
develops  a  sudden  craving  for  dances, 
theatres,  suppers,  sports  of  all  sorts, 
friendships  with  people  of  a  class  she 
would  never  before  have  considered — ’’ 

rPHE  voice  that  must  have  been  his 
1  own  choked  abruptly.  He  crowded  his 
pipe  into  his  mouth  and  turned  over  in 
his  sleeping  bag,  sick  with  shame  at 
this  inconceivable  outburst.  What  must 
this  little  cockney  think?  From  now 
on,  he  must  lie  kept  at  his  distance.  .  .  . 

"Abaut  W  old,  now,  was  your 
friend's  wife?”  came  the  cool,  inter¬ 
ested  voice;  "thirty -three,  or  four?" 

"Yes."  Bob's  tones  were  muffled  in 
the  bag. 

"Any  children?” 

"Two.” 

It  was  the  involuntary  answer  that 
one  makes  when  some  one  asks:  "Is  this 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday?”  Simply  your 
month  opens  and  you  reply. 

"Nurse  to  look  arter  ’em,  I  s’posc? 
(join’  to  school,  1  expect?" 

"One  does  The  other  is  too  young 
yet  "  Except  for  the  darkness,  hi 
might  have  been  sitting  opposite  a  mun 
with  eyeglasses,  who  should  have  been 
saying:  "And  this  pain  comes  under  the 
right  shoulder  blade,  you  say,  Mr.  Kel* 
lowes?  After  eating?  No?”  More 
than  anything  at  that  moment  he 
wanted  to  hear  what  the  fellow  would 
say:  it  seemed  curiously  important, 
what  he  would  say. 

"An'  -he  alius  wanted  to  be  lonely, 
like,  before?"  the  little  cockney  asked. 
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“Lonely?  Certainly  not.”  he  an¬ 
swered  sharply ;  "she  was  merely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  her  natural  interests.” 

•‘Well.  well.  That  was  to  much  t’  th’ 
Kood,  wasn't  it?”  said  the  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  lightly.  “Puttin'  up  the  jam. 
you  mean,  an'  loopin’  th’  books.  /In’ 
th’  baby’s  first  teeth.  Oh.  my.  them 
was  th'  days  I” 

"There  have  been  worse  interests  for 
women.”  said  Bob  slifflv. 

“Sure!  Sure  there  hua!  An'  many 
of  ’em.''  agreed  the  lieutenant.  "But 
what  you  goin’  t’  do  ’l*iut  it?  Th’  best 
kid  in  th’  world  can’t  use  but  just  so 
many  teeth.  An'  th’  way  I  dope  it  out. 
if  a  woman  can’t  learn  t’  boss  th’  cook 
in  five  years,  she  never  will.  So  if  she 
does,  she  ain't  got  it  t’  worry  about,  an' 
if  she  don’t  there  ain’t  no  use  worryin'.’’ 

Bob  laughed  shortly. 

’’Th’  poor  ones,  they  got  so  much 
t’  do,  nil  they  arsk’n  to  set  down.  Th' 
middlin'  ones,  they  got  th’  children. 
Th'  rich  ones,  they  gutter  do  some¬ 
thin'.  ain't  they?  Well,  they  do  it, 
that’s  all.” 

“That  seems  to  be  the  difficulty” 
cume  a  drv  voice  from  the  sleeping  hag. 

"But,  o'  course,  you  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing  all  alone— ’nless  it's  hittin’  th’ 
pipe.”  mused  the  second  lieutenant. 
•’Can  you,  now?" 

"People  who  stay  at  home  are  net 
ulone.” 

"N-ltO.”  drawled  the  expert,  “that’s 
right  too,  But  I  bet  they  wish  they 
was  sometimes!" 

"That’s  about  as  much  logic  as  ther* 
is  In  the  whole  situation!"  Bob  rx- 
ploded.  "Just  bIhiuL” 

"They  cert’nly  ain’t  any  too  strong 
on  logic,”  agreed  the  second  lieutenant. 
"But  that's  just  what  I’m  sayin’:  you 
gotter  take  some  other  Uck." 

"I’m  afraid  I  know  of  no  other," 
and  the  Fellowes  jaw  set  into  place 
und  locked. 

"There  y’arel" 

The  boy’s  voice  was  gently,  fatal- 
istically  regretful;  it  wus  as  If  he  had 
l-een  confronted  with  a  friend  shot 
through  the  arm. 

"There’s  a  lot  o’  men  that  way.  isn’t 
there,  now?  I  seen  it  so  often.*' 

Bob  caught  his  breath  and  held  it 
nervously.  Was  he  being  pitied’ 
Pitied? 

"Ah’  mostly  they’re  married,  that 
kind.  Ever  notice?’' 

A  wave  of  resentment  swelled 
through  the  victim  In  the  sleeping 
Lag:  was  the  Insufferable  fellow  im¬ 
pertinent  purposely?  If  he  could  be 
sure  of  that--  But  he  could  not  he 
aure  of  It,  The  second  lieutenant 
spoke  clearly  of  a  subject  which  inter¬ 
ested  him.  a  subject  to  which  he  had 
devotes!  much  thought.  His  tone  was 
not  perceptibly  different  from  that  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mrs.  Fellowes.  senior,  when 
ahe  discussed  rheumatism  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  lo  the  Fellowes  tonsillitis:  ana¬ 
lytic.  Imnersonul,  acute.  He  felt  him- 
iself  suddenly  on  the  defensive,  as  he 
had  felt  when  hi*  mother  read  aloud 
to  him,  with  didactic  emphasis,  long 
paragraphs  describing  how  public- 
nrhool  supervision  of  children's  teeth 
had  affect rd  so  m*rnculously  the  ton- 
illlitls  statistics.  He  fell  hack  upon  irony 

"If  you  despuir  of  logic  from  the 
Indie*,’1  he  said  tolerantly,  ’’don’t  you 
think  It  just  as  well  to  allow  for  a 
little  of  it  somewhere  In  the  family?” 

The  philosopher  cleared  his  throat 
impatiently. 

"Oh,  yes,  that’s  what  they  Mg'”  he 
retorted  with  dark  emphasis,  "but  tell 
me  this,  will  yer?  Come  right  along 
down  to  cases,  an’  tell  me  this:  this 
friend  o’  yours,  now.  with  th’  wife:  you 
nny  ns  how  she  was  alius  shut  up  like, 
nn’  kep’  down  an’  quiet.  Well,  now 
she  wants  t’  get  on  th’  go  a  bit  an’ 
have  a  look  in.  you  might  say.  An" 
very  natural,  too,  if  y’  ’arsk  me.  ’Oh. 
no,’  says  you.  ‘you  ain’t  never  ’ad  it.  so 
why  begin  now?’  But  take  Captain 
Cosby- Bayne.  His  young  madam  ’ad 
’ad  aplenty,  an’  w’en  ’e  cuts  ‘er  off 
nil  of  a  sudden  nn’  she  complains,  w’at 
doe*  V  *av?  ’Oh.  no.’  says  ’e,  ‘you’ve 
’ad  your  fling,  now  It’s  time  you  quit!’ 
Now.  is  the  both  o’  you  right?" 


o’  you  right? 


EOB  was  silent.  There  was.  of  course, 
a  perfectly  udequate  answer  to  this 
extraordinary  question,  but  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  could  not  think  of  it. 

"O’  course  they  got  ter  get  it  some 
time,”  the  lieutenant  added  thought¬ 
fully.  “You  ain’t  only  young  but  once, 
ns  they  say.  but  that  ain’t  sayin’  when 
it’ll  strike  you.  Some  takes  it  later 
than  what  others  does.  An’  I’ve  often 
noticed  they  takes  it  harder  like.  Same 
as  ’hoopin'  cough.  But.  Lord,  who’d 
grudge  ’em?" 

"No  one,”  said  Bob  Fellowes  prompt¬ 


ly;  "no  one.  So  long  at  what  they  get 
is  anything  beyond  mere  empty  folly." 

"Oh,  indeed?" 

A  great  puff  of  white  smoke  floated  up 
from  hi*  direction,  misty  under  the  star*. 

“  ’Oo's  th’  judge  o*  what’s  empty: 
’im  or  ’er?  Ill  bet  Mm.  Cosby -Bayne 
thought  'is  lordship’s  new  cavalry  bit 
was  ‘empty’  all  right,  all  right!  So. 
sir,  that  cock  won’t  fight."  His  tone 
changed  suddenly.  “Wot’s  your  friend’- 
special  game?"  he  shot  out  abruptly. 
“Wot’s  V  want  ’er  t’  do  anyway?  Wot’* 
’«s  idear  of  a  lark?" 

"I  doubt  if  he  has  any."  Bob’s  voice 
was  very  cold.  "Supporting  his  wife 
and  family  and  following  his  profes¬ 
sion  appear  to  him  to  entail  sufficient 
strain  upon  his  resourre*  and  his  vital¬ 
ity.  His  pleasure*  are  and  have  always 
been  domestic." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  A  screech 
owl  da*hed  by.  all  in  a  moment,  emit¬ 
ting  a  hideous  peal  of  maniacal  laugh¬ 
ter.  One  of  the  horses  whickered  soft-  | 
ly.  A*  if  to  complete  the  scornful  trio, 
the  second  lieutenant  contributed  a 
long-drawn  whistle. 

•Whe-e-ew!"  he  breathed.  "  ’Eaten 
VIp  th’  poor  girl  then!" 

Bob  sat  up  angrily  in  the  sleeping 
hag.  “How  perfectly  ridiculous!4  he 
cried.  "That  is  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
warranted  remarks  I  have  ever  heard! 
Why.  .loesn’t  the  history  of  all  the  de¬ 
cent  people  in  the  world  prove  “ 

"Oh.  Lord,  y"  can  prove  anything!" 
the  second  lieutenant  sighed  wearily. 
"Wot’s  ’•  wanter  do.  anyhow:  prove 
•omethink  to  ’er  or  ’ang  onto  ’er? 
Wol’e  the  idear?" 

His  pert  voice  echoed  In  an  empty 
silence.  To  Bob  Fellowes  it  was  as  if 
a  thunderclap  had  deafened  his  soul  to 
any  further  aound.  Once,  in  his  ten¬ 
nis  days,  the  day*  before  Phyllis  had 
even  so  much  as  learned  the  game,  hr 
had  felt  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  .harp 
blow  from  a  stone  striking  the  calf  of 
his  leg  end  bringing  him  to  the  (round 
with  the  unexpected  shock.  It  had 
turned  out  to  be  a  tom  tendon  and  . 
no  blow  from  the  outaide  world,  bat  it  1 
had  been  many  minutes  before  he  could 
bring  his  obstinacy  to  admit  it. 

So  now  his  startled  brain  Insi.ted  to 
him  that  one  simple  sentence  in  a 
Broadway  cockney's  mouth  had  brought 
him  to  his  knee*,  forgetting  that 
through  all  this  strange  night  he  had 
seemed  to  lie  moving  along  a  misty 
mountain  edge  where  one  by  one  rreat 
clouds  broke  and  blinding  arrows  of  i 
sun  shot  through,  revealing  the  pits  | 
he  had  barely  escaped.  "Prove  some-  , 
think  to  Vr  or  ’ang  onto  Vr?" 

Why.  ye*,  what  was  it  but  that?  , 
What  else  had  it  ever  been?  What 
else.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  could 
it  ever  be? 

"Some  men.  you  feel  like  tellin’  'em  to 
go  ’ire  a  'all,  an’  get  it  over."  continued 
the  second  lieutenant  pensively,  “you 
reely  do.  Only  you  can  bet  there’ll  be 
one  dame  that  won’t  buy  a  ticket,  and 
that’s  their  wife.  So  what’a  th’  use— 
if  you  get  me?" 

"Very  little.  I  suppose.  .  . 

DID  the  boy  sense  the  difference  in  hi*  , 1 
voice?  He  did  not  know.  And  yet 
his  voice  had  changed;  everything  hail 
changed.  Before  those  ashes,  nearly 
cold  now.  had  been  leaping  flames  in 
front  of  him.  he  had  been  one  man: 
now  he  was  another.  While  they  were 
yet  warm.  even,  he  had  been  an  an¬ 
tagonist.  a  righteous  man  with  a  griev¬ 
ance.  a  victim  of  an  organised  petty  in- 

tisticc.  where  society,  leagued  against 
im.  had  persistently  laughed  at  him 
and  flaunted  loaded  dice  in  hi*  face. 
Now — were  the  dice  really  loaded? 
Could  anybody  be  sure,  after  all? 
Hadn't  everybody  a  handicap?  And 
what  was  he  playing  for  anyway? 
Surely  not  to  prove  a  point.  No.  he 
was  playing  to  win.  He  must  win.  He 
must  win  at  any  price! 

For  if  he  lost — and  his  heart  con¬ 
tracted  with  a  terrible  twinge— if  he 
lost!  But  it  was  unthinkable;  he  could 
not,  must  not  lose.  What  were  prin¬ 
ciples.  what  were  even  the  Fellowes 
principles,  what  trot  being  tn  the  right 
of  it  worth,  if  he  lost? 

"Wot’s  ’e  wanter  do.  anyhow:  prove 
■omethink  to  Vr  or  ’ang  onto  Vr?- 
Bob  cleared  his  throat. 

“1— my  friend— perhaps  you  are 
right."  he  said. 

But  the  second  lieutenant  only 
grunted.  Unaware  that  a  man  had 
been  born  again,  not  six  feet  away  from 
him,  he  had  fallen  abruptly  asleep. 

And  beside  the  graduate  from  the  : 
oldest  university  in  the  world  there  t 
slept  also,  just  as  the  dawn  shot  pink  < 
aero.*  the  sky.  a  scholar  who  had  that  j 
night  passed  hi*  entrance  examination.  . 
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He's  cot  a  floor  somewhere  near  the 
Battery,  hasn’t  he  ?  1  thought  so.  Sny, 
I  can’t  take  you  down  by  any  chance, 
ran  1  ?  I've  pot  a  new  car  outside. ” 

Hollister,  remomborinp  the  letter  in 
his  pocket,  welcomed  the  saving  of  un 
hour  or  two  in  the  delivery. 

“I  was  point;  down  to  Nassau  Street, 
if  that’s  not  out  of  your  way." 

"Come  on,  then.  I've  pot  u  now 
flyer.  Only  driven  the  little  devil  once, 
hut  I  can  stand  it  if  you  con." 

AT  the  curb  was  parked  a  danger¬ 
ous-looking  runabout,  long  and  low, 
and  brave  with  glittering  plute  and  un- 
marred  finish.  Kirby  crawled  under 
the  wheel,  and  by  that  simple  net  he 
donned  a  ludicrous  cloak  of  competence 
ami  reliability.  As  he  slum  peal  for  down 
in  the  driver's  seat,  with  his  ridiculous¬ 
ly  small  hands  holding  the  enormous 
wheel  or  straying  down  among  the 
levers,  his  manner  was  that  of  n  self 
reliant  engineer  whose  intelligence  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  his 
ndvoirdu|M>is.  Or.  if  you  prefer,  he 
apjieared  like  a  precocious  child  emu¬ 
lating  Burney  Oldfield. 

"Ready  ?"  he  queried. 

"Let  p<>  their  head'!"  said  Hollister, 
gripping  his  hat  As  the  heavy  ear 
darted  out  into  the  confused  mass  of 
vehicles  In  front  of  Sherry's,  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  touch  his  friend's  rufT.  ’’Don’t 
t -other  to  stop  when  you  pet  to  Park 
Row."  he  suggested.  “Just  slow  down 
to  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  111  Jump." 

Kirby  grimaced  at  him  und  swerved 
Into  the  Avenue. 

”1  would  if  I  could,  but  I  can't."  he 
alleged  "She  won’t  go  slower  Ilian 
fifty,  except  backward:  then  I  enn’t 
throttle  her  lower  than  forty-five.  Tin- 
only  way  I  can  hold  her  down  to  forty 
Is  to  shut  off  the  pas.  Jam  on  the 
emergency,  and  go  up  n  long  hill  in 
deep  sand.  Sny.  how  long  will  your 
errand  take  you?" 

“Oh,  not  more  than  half  n  minute.  I 
ju«t  want  to  leave  a  message." 

“Why  can’t  I  wait  for  you.  ami  well 
go  down  to  see  Ned  together?  Is'tV 
have  a  young  reunion.  We  haven’t  been 
together  for  »ix  month-  Sure!" 

"Why.  there's  nothing  the  matter 
with  that,  except — " 

Kirby  avoided  a  corker  spaniel  by 
the  width  of  its  whlakcrs.  and  bowed 
tirUnely  to  the  outraged  owner. 

“Missed  him!”  he  remarked  genially. 
"Brings  my  average  down  to  00  per 
cent.  What's  your  objection?" 

“Why.  I’m  afraid  I  can't  make  it  to¬ 
day,  Pete  I'm  tied  up."  He  wn>  under 
pomp  toward  Ballin  that  -ubtle  change 
of  attitude  which  so  surely  Interrupt*  n 
previously  uncommercial  alliance  lie 
wasn't  offended  with  Ihillin;  he  couldn’t 
censure  him  for  handling  Ids  financial 
affair,  as  he  liked,  hut  somehow  he  de¬ 
murred  to  approach  Ballin  so  soon  after 
his  rcoue.t  and  Bullin'!  refusal.  He 
knew  that  neither  of  them  could  quite 
Ignore  the  proximate  cause  of  last 
night's  dinner  or  the  upshot  of  it. 
"No."  he  reiterated;  “I  don't  see  how  I 
can  make  it  to-day.” 

"All  right  Well  do  it  later.  Where'! 
your  landing?  Park  Row?” 

"Park  Row." 

Kirby  drove  without  further  com¬ 
ment  until  they  had  passed  Fourteenth 
Street  and  straightened  out  on  Broad¬ 
way.  "Some  car?"  he  challenged. 

•’('■rent !"  said  Hollister,  "livery  time 
I  ms-  a  big  car  nowaday.  1  wish  I  had 
one  over  there  in  France  Some  of  the 
fellows  are  talking  about  going  to  drive 
ambulances.  Think  of  the  excitement 
you'd  get  out  of  it!  I  feel  almost  like 
a  slacker  because  I  don't  go.  Still,  I 
suppose  it’s  dt-vilishness  and  pot  patriot 
i»m  for  an  American.  I  mean  " 

“I'm!"  said  Kirby. 

"A  I'.'frt  man  was  telling  U*  about 
Hieing  through  the  lines  for  a  Channel 
packet--" 

“I."  said  Kirby  belligerently,  "drove 
eighty -one  miles  in  eignty-onr  minutes 
out  of  Paris.  And  I  had  cighty-one 
punctures.  Tonneau  loaded  with  starv¬ 
ing  children  und  -and  gunrotton.  Wo 
hit  a  brick  wall  this  side  of  Trouville. 
Not  a  fragment  of  any  of  us  was  ever 
discovered.  We  were  blown  completely 
to  atoms,  and  I’ll  keep  right  on  blow¬ 
ing  as  long  as  anyone  else  doe*.  i 
hustle  these  war  liars!'*  He  extended 
hi*  hand  over  the  side  as  a  warning. 
“Will  this  do  your 
“Just  right"  Cognisant  of  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  passers-by,  Hollister  clam¬ 
bered  out.  “Oh.  by  the  way.  Pete,  do 
you  happen  to  have  anything  less  than 
a  century  note  on  you?  I'm  shy."  He 
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fic  signal.  “I  tell  you,  I've  been  more 
than  two  months  where  a  mere  super¬ 
lative  sound*  like  a  feehle  squeak. 
Don’t  let  me  grt  started.  Phil!  fotteraf 
Dear  man.  one  day  in  Pari*  I  wrote 
seventeen  letter!  to  the  American  am¬ 
bassador  alone.  I  wanted  to  swap  a 
letter  of  credit  for  twenty  thousand 
francs  for  a  meal  ticket.  Of  course 
ycu're  not  talking  about  the  Conti- 
rent,  hut  every  time  I  hear  a  war 
storv  I  make  it  look  like  a  sick  rat  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  Pm  a  chanced 
.  man.  I'm  a  censor  of  public  ballyhoo 
Nobody  can  change  the  subject  on  me 
any  mere.  I  hair  the*e  war  liars.  Now 
go  on  “ 

Hollister  laughed  and  shook  his  bend 

“You  must  have  had  some  great  ex¬ 
periences  over  there.  Cosh!  I'd  like 
to  be  in  it!  Somebody  was  telling 
about  it  the  other  night — altout  trying 
to  get  out  of  Paris  during  the  first 
I  scare.  Forty-right  hours  without 

"A  mere  nothing."  deprecated  the 
■mall  man  with  a  fierce  gesture.  "At 
Rheims  I  was  four  days  and  eight 
nights  without  food,  drink,  light,  heat, 
air.  or  any  other  of  these  effete  modern 
improvements.  I  got  so  used  to  it  1 
l>**nn  to  put  on  wright.  And  then  at 
Versailles  I  couldn't  buy  a  picture  post 
card  at  anv  price.  My  God.  how  I  suf¬ 
fered!  Nix  on  the  war  talk!  Say. 
“Here  can  I  find  Ned  to-day?  Any 
idea?” 

"Why.  at  his  office.  I  suppose.” 
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That  -  a  bright  thought."  acknowl 
edg-d  Kirby— “a  very  bright  thought 
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accepted  from  Kirby  a  twenty  dollar 
bill,  and  thanked  him  as  casually  a.'  he 
knew  Kirby  would  like.  "I’ll  see  you 
up  at  the  club  soon.” 

“Righl-o,”  said  Kirby  over  his 
shoulder. 

And  the  man  who  hud  been  envied 
by  passers-by  for  speeding  downtown 
in  u  six-thousand  dollar  imported  run¬ 
about  went  through  to  Nassau  Street 
with  the  money  he  had  borrowed,  pri¬ 
marily  for  his  car  fare  north,  snuggling 
in  lonely  magnificence  in  hi*  bill  book. 

HE  hud  gladly  wiled  the  opportunity 
of  saving  a  few  precious  hours: 
the  difference  between  the  sped  of 
Kirby's  motor  and  of  the  United  State* 
mail.  After  he  had  deposited  hi*  let¬ 
ter  with  the  proper  clerk,  however,  he 
wn*  singularly  aware  that  hi*  runk  a* 
a  commissioned  uflher  in  the  corps  of 
the  unemployed  hudn’t  improved  ap¬ 
preciably.  There  was  still  the  future 
to  contemplate  und  to  discount;  there 
was  still  the  urgent  necessity  of  paying 
hia  rent  and  buying  his  food.  Since  he 
was  already  within  walking  distance 
of  his  former  business  quarters,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  run  in  for  u  moment  and  to 
hear  what  the  theorists  hnd  to  *uy;  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  he  pushed  open  a  familiar 
door  und  went  slowly  into  a  room 
grown  strangely  unfamiliar.  At  the 
rear  of  it  n  ruled  quotation  board 
loomed  big  and  blank.  Not  even  the 
closing  prices  of  the  lust  day  were 
recorded  on  it.  Against  the  wull  u  bat¬ 
tery  of  tickers  stood  grimly  silent. 
Empty  chairs,  nrrunged  in  even  rows, 
showed  a  line  lllni  of  dust  on  leather 
surfaces;  the  floor  was  swept  clean  of 
pn|H<r*  and  litter. 

From  behind  the  ornate  broiue  grill, 
nf  the  order  clerk*  no  face*  peered  out 
ut  him.  The  bookkeeping  department 
was  ns  depressing  in  it-  solitude  a*  the 
customers*  room.  Nevertheless,  Hol¬ 
lister  could  hear  near  by  the  steady 
hum  of  men's  voices;  he  went  through 
a  dim  closet  which  figured  In  I  hr  lease 
its  another  room,  and  paused  on  thr 
threshold  of  the  cubicle  in  which  the 
three  tuirtner*  had  enjoyed  incipient 
prostration  nt  adjoining  desks  One  of 
the  firm  was  there  und  with  him  the 
treasurer,  and  as  Hollister  beheld  them 
he  knew  without  exerting  himself  to 
apeak  that  no  idle  optimism  could  And 
great  nourishment  here. 

Yet  he  did  speak,  and  the  Junior  part¬ 
ner  replied  sorrowfully: 

“Mr.  Hollister,  you  re  not  any  more 
keen  for  it  thnn  wr  are.  We're  keeping 
five  branch  offices  open,  and  the  cost’s 
utmost  prohibitive.  All  our  profit  for 
the  Inst  y.nr's  wiped  nut  already. 
We're  beginning  to  figure  what  our  net 
loss  will  M,  When  the  Exchange  will 
resume  I  don’t  know;  nolmdy  knows. 
It  depends  on  the  war.  I  don't  mean 
we  won't  resume  active  trading  until 
the  war's  over,  but  it  depends.  It  may 
he  three  weeks  or  three  months  or 
three  years.  Personally  I  think  It’ll  be 
nl»ut  next  April  or  May,  so  you'd  het- 
ter  take  any  Job  you  can  get  your  grip 
on,  and  you'd  better  hold  on  light  when 
you  get  IL  It’s  pretty  well  agreed  that 
the  general  situation's  going  to  he  a 
lot  worse  before  it's  any  better.  The 
Committee  of  Five  isn't  helping  mat¬ 
ters  any.  and  the  cash  business  over  nt 
Clearing  isn't  either.  I'm  sorry.” 
Hollister  bowed  gravely. 

”Oh,  well,”  he  said,  "we  don't  have  to 
worry  ntiout  getting  off  for  week-end 
parties,  anyhow.” 

The  treasurer  showed  n  faint  appre¬ 
ciation  of  thi*  creditable  endeavor. 

"We'll  notify  you  in  plenty  of  time,” 
he  promised.  "We’ll  pns*  the  good 
word  along  n*  soon  a*  we  have  it  our¬ 
selves.  But,  right  this  minute,  ab-.so- 
lutely  nothing  doing!" 

“Oh,  well."  said  Hollister,  receding 
into  the  hallway.  “At  least  it  gives  our 
nerve*  n  rest,  doesn't  it?” 

OUT  on  the  Street,  which  was  re- 
markably  free  from  wayfarers,  he 
sauntered  in  uncommon  footIe»*ness 
Already  he  had  called  upon  or  tele¬ 
phoned  to  or  written  to  every  man  of 
his  acquaintance  who  might  feasibly 
line  his  specialised  knowledge  at  a 
living  salary:  and  he  had  canvassed 
ninny  corporations  and  individuals  who 
couldn’t  use  it  gratis.  He  was  develop¬ 
ing  a  great  sympathy  with  those  who 
sometimes  insist— to  the  vexation  of 
editors  and  clergymen — that  work  is 
plentiful  nt  the  discretion  of  the  patron 
und  not  of  the  aspirant.  But  because 
he  was  downtown,  and  because  be  al¬ 
ways  liked  to  see  a  batsman  run  to  first 
base  on  an  outfield  fly,  he  proved  that 
he  recognized  only  one  body  uf  doctrine 
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COLLARS 


Add  to  their  superior  wearing  qualities  their 
fine  fitting  qualities  and  you  have  the  reasons 
why  they  are  the  best  you  can  buy  irres¬ 
pective  of  the  price  you  pay. 

/5  t  ent*  each  6  for  90c 
Cliiett,  Peabody  &  Co..  Inc  Muter s 


by  making  a  missionary  rail  or  two 
before  lunch.  Afterward,  he  evinced 
hi*  sincerity  ami  the  failure  of  hi*  re 
source*  by  trying  the  newspaper  an* 
turn*;  at  six  o’clock,  when  he  had  re- 
reived  not  the  faintest  encouragement, 
he  tramped  wearily  into  the  Harvard 
Club  for  dinner. 

“Message  for  you  just  came  in.  Mr. 
Hollister."  said  the  doorman,  "marked 
•rush.’  A  boy  brought  it." 

"Thank  you."  Hi*  tone  held  little 
elation,  but  he  proceeded  to  the  letter 
boxes  and  brought  out  the  contents  of 
the  H  compartment.  At  the  top  of  the 
sheaf  was  a  note  superscribed  to  him¬ 
self;  he  tore  open  the  envelope  and 
read  the  terse  paragraph: 

Plfi'f  /•»-'■»»'  noanrlf.  at  your 
rarfira*  mure  mV  arc.  at  Ike  a  box  «•<#- 
dies*.  i-i»A  rtf  mart  to  four  Utter 
af  ta-tl an  to  Lmryer.  J»l.  rare  of  thr 
"Sua."  Yoart  vrrg  train, 

Joshua  W.  Brows, 

He  read  the  line*  twice;  then,  actu¬ 
ated  by  a  purely  selfish  motive,  he 
shuffled  through  the  remainder  of  the 
H  mail  to  *re  if  message*  hearing  thr 
same  identifying  card  on  the  envelope 
had  come  to  others  of  the  club— in 
short,  to  approximate  what  competi¬ 
tion  he  had  to  meet.  To  hi*  dejection 
he  found  four  envelopes  with  that  same 
inscription.  Joshua  W  Brown.  Singer 
Building.  New  York.  So  there  wees 
similar  letters  to  four  other  Harvard 
men  whose  surnames  began  with  II’ 
How  many  Harvard  men  altogether? 
And  how  many  Yale  ami  Princeton  ami 
Columbia  men?  Faurh!  A  million  to 
one  shot!  He  tried  the  f;  com  par  I 
ment;  the  first  three  envelopes  bore  the 
lawyer's  card. 

“Nothing  but  ■  damned 


agency!"  snorted  Hollister. 

He  threw  the  note  into  a  wa»tr- 
Usket  and.  yielding  to  an  inrush  of 
rerklessne**.  went  in  to  dinner  ami  i 
manded  the  table  d’hote. 
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from 
Porto  Rico 


CABINET  SIZE 


SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  IN  UNITED  CIGAR  STORES 


I’orto  Rico  produces  the  finest  mild  cigars  in  the 
world.  Porto  Rican  cigars  also  are  imported  free 
of  duty.  Customs  duties  do  not  make  cigars  any 
better.  They  only  make  them  higher  priced, 

RICORO,  “the  self-made  cigar" — is  the  leader 
of  all  Porto  Rican  brands,  in  popularity  and 
sales.  It  is  a  strictly  “Spanish  hand-made"  cigar 
— and  experienced  smokers  know  what  that 
means  in  smoking  quality. 


six, seven  or  ten  cents  on  one  RICORO  and  see 
what  you  get.  There  are  a  dozen  sizes  and 
shapes,  priced  all  the  way  from  six  cents  each  to 
two  for  a  quarter.  If  you  want  a  “little  cigar" 
try  RICORO  INFANTAS  at  fifteen  cents  for 
a  box  of  ten.  Four  Popular  sizes  are  shown 
on  this  pane. 


Don’t  Judge  RICORO  by  the  Price 

RICORO  sets  an  entirely  new  standard  of  cigar 
value.  We  have  put  into  it  every  resource  at 
our  command — and  this  means  the  greatest  re¬ 
sources  in  the  cigar  industry. 


How  RICORO  Earned  Its  Name 

Smokers  bought  52,000,000  RICOROS  last 
year — a  million  a  week — without  any  induce- 
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ment  except  the  quality  of  the  cigar.  This  is 
how  RICORO  earned  the  title  of  “the  self- 
made  cigar" — it  made  its  own  way  in  the  world, 
on  merit  alone.  , 


We  take  the  entire  output  of  RICORO — there¬ 
fore  there  is  no  factory  selling  expense  in  the 
prices  of  this  cigar.  RICORO’S  prices  arc 
based  upon  one  transaction  from  the  factory  to 
our  warehouses.  A  six-cent  RICORO  sold 
through  ordinary  trade  channels  would  cost  ten 
cents  or  more  and  other  sizes  would  have  to  sell 
at  proportionately  higher  prices. 

Your  first  trial  of  RICORO  will  be  a  complete 
demonstration  of  why  our  business  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


That  is  why  we  now  advertise  RICORO  con¬ 
tinuously.  Having  proven  its  own  merit  to 
thousands  of  smokers,  we  want  every  smoker  to 
know  about  RICORO  and  to  share  in  this  great 
cigar  value. 

Try  RICORO  at  Our  Risk 

The  next  time  you  see  a  UNITED  CIGAR 
STORE,  remember  what  we  have  said  and  risk 
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Burgundy  velours.  In  its  entirety  the 
room  retained  the  atmosphere  «>f  the 
master's  study  in  a  luxurious  house 
rather  than  of  a  professional  work¬ 
shop  in  a  skyscraper;  it  awed  Hollister 
because  it  was  so  unconventionally 
homelike. 

At  a  glass-topped  desk  at  the  fur¬ 
ther  end  of  the  room  an  elderly,  gray¬ 
haired  man  in  a  gray  sack  suit  which 
suggested  the  art  of  protective  color¬ 
ing  was  scrutinizing  Hollister  as  he 
might  have  scrutinized  a  Percheron  at 
a  public  auction.  Not  the  vestige  of 
persona!  interest  illuminated  his  fea¬ 
tures;  his  blue-gray  eyes  were  sternly 
ami  direct  and  uncompromising.  His 
voice,  when  he  spoke,  wus  flat  amt 
monotonous;  the  movement  of  his  fore¬ 
arm,  by  which  he  waved  Hollister  to  a 
seat  hard  by,  was  the  economical  action 
of  a  machine  "Mr.  Hollister?" 

"Yes.  Mr.  Brown." 

THE  lawyer,  without  changing  hia  po¬ 
sition  by  so  much  as  a  millimeter  or 
permitting  himself  the  use  of  a  super¬ 
fluous  muscle  or  disturbing  a  single  one 
of  the  papers  on  his  desk,  took  up  a  let¬ 
ter.  and  Hollister  grinned  involuntarily. 
The  operation  reminded  him  of  the 
mechanical  chess  player  nt  the  old  Eden 
M usee;  It  was  so  spnring  of  energy  and 
yet  so  marvelously  accurate  anil  effira- 
cioUH. 

"Philip  Winthrop  Hollisler.  n  grad¬ 
uate  of  Harvard  University  of  the  clas.s 
of  1008,  with  the  degree  of  A  B  r«»i 
/mirfe."  Mr.  Brown’s  tone  wasn’t  inier- 
rugntlvc,  and  it  wasn’t  declarative. 
Hollister  didn’t  know  whether  he  was 
listening  to  the  recital  of  a  fact  or  a 
reasonable  doubt  of  It.  He  said; 
’’Exactly.” 

The  lawyer,  utilizing  the  fewest  pos¬ 
sible  sinews  ami  tendons,  turned  his 
head.  His  eyes  bothered  Hollister; 
they  were  uncannily  penetrating,  and 
thov  conjured  up  visual  surgery 
"Reply  concisely,  please,  Mr.  Hollis- 
ter,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  you  may 
hove  covered  these  same  points  in  your 
application.  What  is  your  age?" 
"Twenlv-eight.”  said  Hollister. 

"Your  height?” 

"Five  eleven  ami  a  half.” 

"Your  weight?" 

"A  hundred  and  sixty-seven." 

"Net?" 

”1  beg  your  pardon?  Oh.  yes.  cer- 

tuinly  not,” 

"Did  you  take  nny  part  in  any  branch 
of  organized  athletics  at  college?" 
"Yes;  I  played  football." 

The  lawyer,  port  of  whose  machinery 
rested  on  the  desk,  annotated  Hollister’s 
letter  bv  the  exercise  of  the  Angers 
only.  Then  his  eyes  were  decomposing 
Hollister  again,  and  Hollister  wus  re¬ 
sisting  a  tendency  to  souirm. 

"With  what  success?" 

"Why,  I  was  a  substitute.  I  never 
msdc  tnc  university  tenm  I  hat  is,  as  a 
regular.  I  played  in  some  of  the  minor 
games." 

"Under  what  system  was  your  gen¬ 
eral  physical  condition  determined ?’’ 

"I  don't -oh.  Dr  Sargent’s  svstem  ” 
"Whnt  was  the  highest  total  of  points 
you  ever  scored  under  that  system?" 

”1  don’t  remember  eleven  hundred 
and  some." 

"Can  you  stale  wliut  comparative 
rank  that  gave  you  in  the  university 
strength  tests?*' 

"It  was  in  the  first  twenty.  I  think.” 


The  lawyer  continued  to  focus  on 
Hollister's  eyes,  but  it  was  several  sec¬ 
onds  before  the  next  iiuestion  came 
"You  are  at  present  at  liberty ?” 

“Yes.  Mr.  Brown  " 

“Why?" 

The  bnisquencss  of  this  demand  took 
Hollister  by  surprise.  He  stuttered. 

"B — because  when  the  Exchange 
closed  my  firm  dismissed  all  but  three 
or  four  men.  and  those  were  in  the 
counting  room.  None  of  the  outside 
men  stayed  ’’ 

Mr.  Brown  persevered  in  his  deadly 
calm  inquisition. 

"Do  you  or  do  you  not  admit  that 
your  failure  of  employment  is  traceable 
either  to  your  lack  of  diligence  in 
searching  for  a  situation  or  to  your 
lack  of  ability?” 

”!  don’t  admit  it— either  one."  said 
Hollister  emphatically.  “I’ve  got  the 
best  kind  of  recommendations,  and  IVe 
nearly  broken  my  neck  trying  to  find 
something!  And  my  old  place’ll  be 
open  for  me  as  soon  as — " 

"How  many  years  did  you  occupy 
your  last  position?” 

“Six.  I  began  the  week  after  I  was 
graduate!  It’s  the  only  one  I  ever  had  ” 
"You  have  had  no  commercial  train¬ 
ing  except  In  a  brokerage  office?” 
•None." 

"Of  what  New  York  dubs  are  you  a 
member?” 

"Only  the  Harvard  Club-that  is.  un¬ 
less  you  include  -” 

The  lawyer  threw  the  least  intima¬ 
tion  of  displeasure  into  his  voice. 

"Of  what  N’rw  York  dubs  are  you 
a  member?  Reply  categorically” 
“Harvard,  Somerset,  and  Stuyvraanl  “ 
"Do  you  speak  French  fluently?” 

”1  do.” 

Mr.  Brown  sms  capable  of  outstaring 
the  Sphinx  and  making  it  cringe. 

"State  in  French  the  extent  of  your 
travels  In  and  out  of  the  United  States 
and  your  willingness  or  unwillingness 
to  accept  a  commission  which  would  in¬ 
clude  traveling.” 

Hollister  spoke  zealously,  but  got  no 
commendation. 

“Do  you  speak  German  fluently'" 
"Yes,  Mr  Brown  “ 

’’State  in  German  any  further  firl* 
bearing  upon  your  social  life  Dwell 
on  the  characteristic*  of  your  Imme¬ 
diate  friends  and  give  three  references. 
It  is  Imperative  that  these  reference,  be 
men  of  prominence  or  of  association 
with  wen  of  nromlnenc* 

Again  Hollister  spoke  at  length, 
naming  as  tentative  sponsors  Ratlin  and 
Kirby  ami  the  junior  partner  of  the 
brokerage  firm.  . 

"What  salary  were  you  receiving 
when  your  employment  ceased  ?“ 

"Four  thousand  ” 

THE  lawyer  regarded  llotbster  Ind*- 
fatigabl  v.  The  unbending  r«gidne».  of 
the  man,  hts  dull  intonation,  his  optical 
resemblance  to  both  the  eagle  ami  the 
Iwagle.  aroused  in  Hollister’s  breast  a 
violent  wish  to  poke  him  sharply  in  the 
ribs  and  watch  the  rxploaion. 

“Can  you  be  here  punctually  at  four 
o’clock  this  afternoon?” 

"I  can  ” 

"PVasc  keep  the  apoointment  "  Me. 
Brown  never  varied  an  inflection. 
"Thank  you  for  your  frankness  Take 
the  door  to  your  left  Good  morning." 


Two  Important  Facts 
In  the  Production  of  Steel 

IF  a  Blast  Furnace  and  Steel  Plant  arc  built  in  a  cur¬ 
tain  city  which  has  been  planned  and  already  built 
to  care  for  them,  two  important  facts  stand  out: 

Firm  The  cost  of  freight  on  the 
ore  to  the  blast  furnace  in  this  city 
is  less  than  one-half  what  it  costs 
to  deliver  ore  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Second — Thiscity  isnearer  New  York  than 
Pittsburgh  when  considering  the  trans¬ 
ports  ion  cost  per  ton  of  finished  product. 


These  two  farts  establish  the  practicability  of  a  Blast  Fur¬ 
nace  and  By-product  Coke  plant  in  this  particular  city. 

There  is  no  tpiestion  about  Send  for  This  Free  Book 
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Parents: 


What  sort  of  people 
inhabit  your  child’s  mind? 


\To  hr  continued  nr rt  I ettk) 


The  Great  Peacemaker 


Beneath  the  symbol  on  th<-  card  «lood 
it  line  of  German  wript.  David  lifted 
hid  eye?  from  it  and  looked  about  him. 
In  the  doorway  of  the  Elite  Restaurant, 
just  across  the  asphalt,  he  saw  Poly- 
glot  Elsa. 

"Bchiite!"  cried  Elsa  when  she  saw 
his  face.  "Sainte  Vierge!  What  ha* 
happened?" 

"Mademoiselle,  translate  for  me.” 
cried  the  little  old  Frenchman:  *"Auf 
dem  Felde  der  Ehro  Befallen.”’ 

“'Dead  on  the  field  of  honor.’ 
What-” 

But  ha  was  nlri-ady  halfway  back, 
fighting  his  wuy  through  the  Busts. 
With  grave  misgivings  Elsa  saw  him 
advance  upon  his  former  friend  and  bit¬ 
ter  foe.  She  wished  that  Terry  would 
come.  Terry  was  a  mighty  discourager 
of  trouble  and  violence. 

David  advanced  to  the  sheltered 
lench  without  speuking.  quietly  he 
seated  himself  beside  Jonathan.  Jona¬ 
than  might  have  been  dead  for  all  that 
he  heeded.  Hi*  mind  was  in  another 
world.  David  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

’’Hein?’’  said  thc  big  German  vague¬ 


ly.  “*S  iat  du?”  using  involuntarily 
the  tender  pronoun  of  affection.  Com¬ 
prehension  and  remembrance  came  hack 
t.  him  instantly,  and  he  shrank  away 
with  an  inarticulate  *narl  of  hatred. 

David  drew  from  his  pocket  the  let¬ 
ter  that  had  crushed  the  heart  beneath 
it.  He  spread  it  on  hi*  knee. 

"I  have  seen,  Hermann."  he  said 
brokenly.  "Look  you  " 

Hermann  looked.  He  looked  from 
the  gallant  tricolor  to  the  word*  below, 
and  one  phrase  stood  forth  and  went  to 
his  heart.  “Mort  dan*  la  gloire  pour  la 
patrie:  Robert  Pumain." 

Jonathan’s  fingers  crept  to  David’s 
knee  and  clung  there.  David  s  hand 
went  to  Jonathan’s  shoulder.  The  two 
old  heads  sagged  lower  and  lower  and 
closer  and  closer. 

And  Terry,  the  cop.  who  had  crossed 
the  street  in  five  leaps  with  the  liveliest 
anticipation  of  trouble  in  the  first  de 
gree.  took  one  look,  turned  hastily 
away,  and  husk'lv  commanded  a  *torm- 
hoatrn  sparrow  in  the  path  to  move  on 


— arc  they  thc  great  characters — men  and  women — who  have 
made  history. whose  lives  and  works  they  can  emulate  with  greatest 
profit  to  themselves?  Would  you  like  to  know  just  what  stories, 
and  essays,  and  poems,  etc.,  have  been  chosen  by  noted  educators 
as  the  best  suited  to  interest  and  tiain  children  ?  Then  send  for 
the  free  booklet  that  tells  about  The  Great  Children’s  I  .ihrary, 
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Collier’s  Washington  Bureau 

Founded  in  19<N 

Women  's  Clubs  and  the  Government 


jt  cooperation  U-  tinued.  Those  which  did  not  coopt r- 
Government  and  ate  this  year  are  urged  to  do  so  duntg 
le  United  States  1917. 

reat  as  they  will  And  now  comes  the  Bureau  «f 
s  winter,  mainly  Education  urging  the  cooperation  *( 

nt  of  the  Child  the  clubs  in  building  a  "tcachcraei.' 

interstate  traffic  which  is  a  permanent  residence  for  tv 

by  factories  or  teacher,  in  rural  communities.  Tie 

Iren  under  four-  “tcacherage''  serves  the  same  fund  i. 

lakes  doubly  im  in  connection  with  the  school  ns  n  p-r- 

sions  of  the  law  sonage  does  in  connection  with  Ihi 

I— the  passage  of  church. 

ation  laws  by  the  It  in  pointed  out  that  In  mu  nr 
he  women's  clubs  rural  districts  it  is  largely  u  mutter  i< 
e  passage  of  such  chance  whether  any  of  the  scattered 
farmhouses  are  close  enough  to 
.hut lean  woman  school  to  lie  convenient  for  the  teacher. 

United  States  i*  even  if  the  farmer  has  a  room  to  sp  f- 

iv iliied  nation  of  and  in  willing  to  take  a  hoarder.  A  fe« 

rtment  of  proper  >ean«  ago  a  young  teacher  in  the  Stale 

■tration  when  the  of  Wn-hington  wan  unable  to  find  ■ 

.  should  I-*  placed  family  that  would  accept  her  a-  - 

are  so  numerous  l«>arder  for  the  school  term,  ami  rattier 

f  the  life  insur-  than  give  up  the  school  was  compel  m 

Mimmed  them  up  t>>  -pend  the  winter  in  a  portable  nou-» 

which  was  set  up  in  the  achool  yank 
,  hut  even  if  there  in  no  trouble  in  lii v. 

rr  a,r,nt  ing  a  boarding  place,  there  in  alwav* 

late  of  birth,  par-  the  danger  that  the  teuchcr  may  n.  . 
ntial  information  her  usefuliienn  crippled  by  unrongenn.. 
identification  pur-  Mil  rounding*  or  by  lieing  drawn  ir.ta 
matter  of  official  some  neighborhood  factional  dispute 
The  State  of  Washington  now  hns  1> 
f  -chool  children  teacher* ’  cottages,  which  lire  found  ir 
own,  making  the  29  of  the  39  counties  in  the  Stute.  Otlir 
of  school  laws  Stales  have  followed  «uit,  anil  the  mov. 

mrnt  is  now  well  under  way. 

Vcting  child  lalior  In  providing  a  residence  for  the  tenth 

I  the  children  of  the  I  nited  Stutes  in  ns  far  behind  son- 
«cted.  "1  the  countries  of  Euro|ie  ms  it  t*  u 

1‘ecomc  safer  hy  the  matter  of  hirth  registration.  I 
Idren  under  legal  ha-  long  been  the  custom  ill  Kngla' 
is  occupations.  the  Scandinavian  countries,  (Serin m 
ling  employers  of  France.  I'ennuirk.  and  Switxerlnntl  i 
-d.  furni*h  re-idences  for  the  teacher- 

os  dealing  with  who  ale  employed  by  the  year  and  oft. 
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spend  li  lifetime  in  the  name  achool. 

There  is  an  exceedingly  intere-ti 
Government  bulletin  on  the  tenclnr- 
cottage  problem  a  bulletin  fully  1 1 1  ii' 
t rated  and  eontnining  many  practimi 
building  plans  for  both  cottage*  iimI 
M'hoolhousint.  So  long  a*  the  *upi>l 
lasts,  copies  of  this  bulletin  are  avails 
ble  for  tree  distribution, 

Winter  I'rogmittH 

MANY  Club*  may  find  It  intvrciti  . 

and  profitable  to  adopt  the  rcndlnc 
rourse  entitled  "Thirty  liixiks  of  Gr. 
Fiction"  for  the  winter's  program.  Tin 
books  selected  lire  ns  follows: 

Adam  Bede.  Georg-  Kllol ;  Arnlnr 
Nights:  A  M oiler n  Instance,  ll'i/iao 
Itnii  Hii—I/.;  Clarissa  Marlowe ,  S'.i  ■ 
nrl  /f.-'.irdsua;  David  Copperllchl 
i  hurl,*  liirlrn*;  Guy  Mannering,  So 
M’ullrr  Scoff;  History  of  Henry  K* 
mond.  Il’i/fioiM  */.  TkneLrrau;  Ivm  h~ 
Sir  ll'slffr  Sr  alt :  Joseph  Vance.  II 
Inn. I  F  Dr  t/orgmi .  Kidnapped,  Ifnbrt 
/.'•mi*  .Vfccro-on .  Lorn  a  Donne,  If  I1 
Itlnrkmarr ;  Luck  of  Konring  Camp 
It,, l  //m  fc;  Ordeal  of  Kii’hnrd  Fov.rel 
Georg-  Merrdilh .  Pilgrim's  I’rogr*- 
John  /Lingua;  Pride  und  Prejtnhc 
Jane  \.,*lrn:  Robinson  Crunoo,  !>«• 
Dr  I  nr;  Komola,  Gcorgi  Kllol;  Title  »' 
Two  Cities.  I'harte*  Dir  ken*;  7- 
Clolster  and  the  Hearth,  Charlr »  Read' 
Vanity  Fair.  Il’if/faui  M.  Tharkem* 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Oliirr  (lotdaniin 
Lust  of  the  Mohicans.  J.  Frninmu 
Coopi-r;  Scarlet  letter.  Nathaniel  //< i 
tkarnr .  The  Pilot.  J.  Frnimoro  Coofir, 
l^>s  Miserable*,  I'tefor  Hugo:  Th. 
Three  Musketeers.  Alexandre  Dun n. 
Pi-re  Goriot.  Ham;,  dr  llaltar;  Ann 
Karenina.  Count  l.ro  Tolntoy;  Wr 
Fire  and  Sword,  Henryk  Sirnkuicic. 
Treasure  Island. Robert  Luui*  Steven*.  ' 
Those  who  desire  to  fill  out  an  c:. 
rollment  blank  in  our  National  Rendir, 
Circle  can  secure  a  signed  certifies' 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
the  United  States  on  submission  of  sat 
isfactory  evidence  that  the  prescribe 
course  has  been  completed. 

LiTlurcn 

A  NUMBER  of  branrhes  of  the  G" 
ernment  have  ready-prepared  In- 
lures  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  whirl 
are  loaned  free  of  all  charge  except  ex 
pressnge.  One  of  these  lectures  woul. 
make  an  attractive  program  for  ut  leu 
one  evening  during  the  winter. 


lontiiiu  Dr.  KWi  ou  n  samm.  Thst 
oj'cmcnt  u  roily  btmrt  butory.  It  ft- 
cord»  the  achievement  of  •  gtr*t  soshtaoo. 
Wc  inwrted  this  advertisement  in  tbe  hope 
thst  it  might  afford  at  the  opportonoy  of 
tending  s  ropy  of  tbe  booklet  to  every 
resder  of  Cotter’*.  Your  ropy  U  read* 
sn.1  n siting  It  is  Itre.  of  coursr.  jbJ 
there  is  no  obligation  of'  any  kind.  Tbe 
coupon  will  bring  a.  Wc  shall  hr  u  glsj 
to  send  a  si  rou  will  he  to  hsre  rrsd  n. 


which  will  protect  them  from  enforced 
military  service  when  visiting  the 
mother  country  of  the  parents. 

9.  That  blindness  may  lie  prevented 
by  prompt  medieal  attention  to  the  in¬ 
fected  eves  of  the  new  born. 

10.  That  infection  and  mortality 
among  women  may  Ik-  prevented  and 
that  young  (tables  may  be  saived  hy  im- 
mediate  attention  by  existing  agencies 
for  tbe  relief  of  the  n.x>r. 

11.  That  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Government  may  lie- 
come  effective  and  may  carry  out  the 
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The  War  by  Land  and  Sea 


by  «ny  force  strong  enough  to  t n- 
danger  it.  It  need  never  fight  German 
hattlruhip*.  It  can  approach  the  whole 
German  fleet  without  requiring  sup-  • 
port*  and  can  remain  in  close  proximity  I 
to  greatly  superior  forces  without  being 
committed  in  any  derisive  way. 

When  Sir  David  Beatty  is  a  hundred 
miles  ahead  of  Sir  John  Jrlliree  he  is 
neither  out  of  relation  nor  out  of  touch. 
The  dispositions  are  perfectly  safe  and 
satisfactory.  Beatty  can  draw  lack  at 
any  moment,  or  Jellicoe  can  recall  him. 
Communication  is  continuous  and  the 
situation  in  full  control.  There  .»  only 
the  risk  of  an  individual  ship  bring 
reduced  in  speed.  But.  however  hard  it 
may  be  to  abandon  a  consort,  this  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  be  in  itself  the 
cause  of  a  general  action  with  the 
enemy's  battle  fleet.  With  this  reserva¬ 
tion  'he  movements  of  our  fast  fleet 
are  entirely  free.  There  tan  be  no 
question  of  ruihnrss  because  of  the  long 
distance  between  the  fast  ships  ami  the 
Grand  Fleet  when  the  action  begins. 

The  German  Refusal 

THE  battle  opened  by  the  attack  of 
six  British  buttle  cruisers  up>m  five 
German*,  the  British  ships  being  great¬ 
ly  superior  in  weight  of  metal.  The 
enemy  naturally  retreated 
own  approaching  buttle  fleet 


During 

the  action  we  received  the  rcenforvr. 
nient  first  of  the  four  fast  battle-hip* 
«/*""  Klisttkrlh,  etc  I.  ami  secondly,  of 
Admiral  llood’s  three  older  battle 
cruisers.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  fast 
force*  of  the  two  navies  were  con¬ 
cern. -I  the  British  p  repo  tide  raise,  in 
number*  was  thirteen  to  five  ami  in 
gun  power  ul  least  four  to  one. 

When  the  German  High  Sea  Uni 
came  upon  the  scene.  Beatty  easily 
avoided  general  battle  with  it  l.y  the 
simple  expedient  of  increasing  hi*  speed 
and  forcing  the  German  battle  cruiser* 
to  keen  level  with  him  or  I*  cro**od 
Thu*  the  fast  ships  drew  away  from 
the  German  High  Sea  Fleet,  only  the 
«»«.  ca  f,’fi:s4cl»i  at  the  rear  of  our 
line  seriously  engaging  the  leading  ho*, 
tile  hattleshtM.  as  they  were  well  quail- 
fled  to  do.  All  this  appears  to  he  nat¬ 
ural  ami  satisfactory. 

It  la.  however,  surprising  that  the 
fire  of  the  very  superior  British  bat¬ 
teries  did  not  in  the  three  hours  of  the 
action  produce  decisive  rrsult*  upon  the 
enemy's  hattlr  cruisers.  The  /.ofroir 
wn*  sunk,  and  the  .SVWfif;  ami  lurf. 
finger  hard  hit.  and  the  other  two 
much  knocked  about.  The  shifting 
banka  of  mist  gave  us  on  the  whole  the 
worst  of  the  light  The  dctrat.on  l.y 
mngutinr  explosion*  of  three  of  our 
ships  reduced  our  forte  at  a  critkil 
moment.  But  the  fact  that  four  out  of 
five  of  the  (ierman  battle  cruisers  con- 
tinued  to  steam  and  fire  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  artion.  and  finally  made 
their  escape  at  its  close,  is  remarkable 
The  most  obvious  explanation  Is  that  rt 
was  due  to  the  mu  h  heavier  armor 
which  these  vrry  stiff  shi|»*  carry  in 
contrast  with  our  battle  cruisers.  At 
any  rate,  the  Qatm  EUz«b~th*.  the 
most  strongly  protected  ships  in  the 
world,  stool  a  tremendous  pounding 
from  superior  numlwrs  of  German  bat¬ 
tleships  without  any  loss  or  damage  to 
fighting  power.  So  far  ns  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  at  present  to  appraise  the  lessons 
of  this  event,  the  value  of  strong 
armor  seems  evident. 

When  the  main  battle  fleets  met  the 
British  fire,  preponderance  was  almost 
Immediately  apparent,  although  only  a 
portion  of  the  British  line  of  battle  was 
engaged.  The  German  fleet  broke  off 
the  artion  and  withdrew  in  the  mi*t 
ami  gathering  gloom.  It  suffered  seri¬ 
ous  damage  in  the  brief  hut  mcmoraWo 
encounter.  There  i*  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  superior  unit  efficiency  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  battle  fleet,  ship  for  ship,  and  apart 
from  numbers.  There  can  be  no  douM 
that  the  battle  could  hsve  led  to  only 
one  conclusion,  and  that  this  was  recog¬ 
nized  and  admitted  by  the  enemy. 

Never  has  a  navy  had  greater  need 
to  fight  a  battle  and  secure  a  decisive 
victory  than  the  German  navy  ha-l  that 
dnv.  Never  could  the  Germans  expect 
n  fairer  opportunity.  Their  ani— ron-t 
had  come  to  their  very  iloora  Me  was 
far  from  his  bases:  he  was  in  *h--ir  own 
dangerous  waters  He  was  fighting  a 
chasing  action  which  eave  th—n  everv 
possible  opportunity  to  lead  him  over 
mine  fields  or  submarine  ambuscade* 
The  low  visibility  prevented  long-range 
fighting,  gave  them  every  chance  to  U»e 
their  vaunted  secondary  armaments. 
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to  draw  our  linttle  fleet  into  Danish 
Witters,  If  we  chose  to  go  there,  it 
wits  because  of  teal  and  atrength.  A 
keen  desire  to  engage  the  enemy  Im¬ 
pelled.  and  u  cool  calculation  of  ample 
margins  of  superiority  Justified  u  move¬ 
ment  nut  nccrssnrily  required  by  any 
practical  need. 

What  harm  does  It  do  u*  if  the  Her- 
man  fleet  takes  n  promenade  at  sea? 
Their  propellers  churn  the  salt  water, 
their  pennants  fluunt  In  the  breeze,  hut 
the  froth  soon  pusses  from  the  waves 
and  the  wind  blows  on.  "whither  it 
ll*t«(h. "  How  does  such  a  perform¬ 
ance  niter  Ihc  grim  nnd  deadly  naval 
situation  from  which  Germany  must 
lind  escape  or  surely  perish?  If  Ger¬ 
many  wishes  to  restore  her  fortunes, 
her  fleet  must  not  only  come  out — it 
must  come  out  to  fight,  and  to  fight 
for  u  Anal  decision;  and  it  rests  with 
the  British  fleet  to  determine  where 
and  how  the  buttle  shall  be  fought 

When,  therefore,  we  hear  of  Sir 
John  Jellicoe  hastening  across  the 
North  Sen,  driving  his  battle  fleet  at 
its  utmost  speed  toward  the  (ierman 
const*,  with  Admiral  Itentty  and  his 
buttle  cruisers  ranging  fur  nhend;  when 
ue  see  these  great  ships  stcnmmg south¬ 
east  with  white  gleaming  streaks  at 
their  bows  and  dark  pillars  of  smoke 
clouds  above  their  tripods,  we  ought  to 
ray  to  ourselves  immediately:  ''What  a 
lot  they  must  have  in  hand!’’  It  is 
certain  that  the  British  fleet  would 
never  seek  battle  off  the  enemy's  coasts 
unless  they  not  only  felt  strong  enough 
to  beat  him,  hut  strung  enough  to  run 
all  the  additional  risks  and  face  the  dis¬ 
advantages  involved  in  fighting  far 
from  their  own  hoses  and  in  hi-  dan¬ 
gerous  waters.  We  may  he  quite  sure 
that  this  decision  has  been  taken  only 
upon  the  most  conservative  calcula¬ 
tion*  of  strength  and  with  a  confidence 
founded  upon  good  reasons. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  lost  a  dozen 
of  our  hest  ships,  we  should  not  he 
able  to  pursue  so  adventurous  a  policy 
any  longer,  hut  we  could  then  fall  back 
unon  the  safe  nnd  for  stronger  position 
of  forcing  the  enemy  to  come  right  over 
to  our  coasts  to  seek  the  supreme  deci¬ 
sion.  Thus  the  Buttle  of  Jutland  must 
be  leganled  as  an  audacious  attempt 
to  bring  the  enemy  to  action,  arising 
out  of  consciousness  of  overwhelming 
superiority,  fully  justified  by  the  event. 

The  British  Advantage 

THE  movements  of  our  battle  cruisers 
and  fast  battleships  may  legiti¬ 
mately  he  of  u  daring  nnd  enterprising 
character.  This  fast-steaming  fleet  is 
at  least  three  times  as  strong  as  the 
fast  heavy  ships  of  the  enemy.  It  can¬ 
not  he  overtaken  or  hrought  to  battle 


Once  a  cook’s  boy  in  a  lumber  camp, 
now  America’s  greatest  shipping  magnate 

One  of  the  “Men  Who  Are  Making 
America”  naturally  selected  by  the  poll 
of  thousands  of  American  business  men 
to  head  a  chapter  in  B.  C.  Forbes'  remark¬ 
able  series  now  running  in  LKSIJE’S, 
was  Robert  Dollar. 


He  ha*  helped,  not  only  to  make  America,  but  to 
make  friend*  for  America.  He  it  idolized  by 
the  Chinese. 


Thi*  true  romance  of  the  wilderness  of  a  weatern 
camp  and  the  conquering  of  the  Seven  Seas 
appears  in  thi*  week’*  LESLIE’S. 
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and  favored  in  every  way  ike  principles 
in  which  their  Heel  had  been  dmgned 
and  trained;  and  yet  :n  spile  of  all  this 
and  in  spite  of  their  bitter  need  of  a 
victory,  they  did  not  face  the  tesL  So 
high  was  the  assumption  of  superiority 
by  the  British  that  they  ran  every  risk 
and  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to 
forego  almost  every  subsidiary  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  hope  of  a  decision  for  which 
they  had  no  strategic  need.  So  pro¬ 
found  was  the  convict  ioo  of  inferiority 
in  the  minds  of  the  German  command¬ 
ers,  so  confirmatory  the  impression  of 
the  contact,  that  even  with  every  sub¬ 
sidiary  advantage  they  refused  the 
battle,  victory  in  which  would  have 
saved  Germany. 

There  is  no  question  of  want  of 
courage  in  German  crews  or  command¬ 
ers.  That  is  frankly  testified  to  by 
all.  We  are  in  the  region  of  *o!.l  an  I 
scientific  computation  of  war  power, 
ami  the  revelation  is  complete  and 
obvious 

Naval  history  records  no  prouder  as¬ 
sertion  of  fighting  superiority  on  Use 

Cof  the  stronger  Sect  and  no  more 
bling  admission  of  impotence  an 
the  part  of  the  weaker,  both  fully  justi- 
lied  by  the  facts  and  events,  than  this 
Battle  of  Jutland. 

The  comparative  failure  of  the  tor¬ 
pedo  to  influrr.ee  the  course  of  a  general 
sea  battle  is  equally  apparent  ami  to 
us  equally  satisfactory  The  stronger 
navy  relies  mainly  on  the  heavy  gun 
power  of  the  line  of  battle.  That  is  the 
foundation  of  our  whole  system  ami 
conception  of  war  at  sen.  It  has 
always  been  so  in  the  past,  and  in  spite 
of  every  modification  which  the  progrots 
of  invention  had  required  it  remained 
the  basis  of  all  admiralty  policy. 

The  first  naval  power  relies  on  the 
gun:  the  second  mast  turn  its  hopes 
,  to  the  torpedo  The  design  and  con- 
1  strurtion  of  Geiman  shin,  of  every 
class,  the  organization  of  their  fleet 
in  every  respect,  responds  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  While  steadfastly  adhering  to 
the  main  conception  of  gun  power.  Brit¬ 
ish  naval  opinion  had.  in  modern  times, 
become  increasingly  preoccupied  with 
the  torpedo  menace.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
difficult  not  to  treat  it  a*  a  possible 
decisive  factor.  But  in  the  llatlh  of 
Jutland  we  have  *lxty  or  seventy  great 
ships  of  the  two  navies  exposing  them 
,  selves  during  nearly  twenty  hours  of 
daylight  and  darhne-s  in  waters  in¬ 
fested  with  nearly  two  hundred  stir- 
I  face  and  submersible  torpedo  craft  han- 
died  with  enterprise.  On  the  British 
I  >ide  one  ship  alone,  the  J/arfherevgh. 
[  was  struck  but  w».  nut  compelled  to 
I  cease  fire,  while  all  the  reckless  daring 
!  of  our  own  flotillas  did  not  yield  more 
than  three  or  four  victim*  This  is 
'  perhaps  the  mo*t  surprising  and  cer¬ 
tainly  for  us  one  of  the  most  reassur¬ 
ing  features  of  the  battle. 

All  or  Nothing  at  Sea 

IT  will  be  dangerous  to  draw  eonelu- 
Isions  too  decidedly  from  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  single  action  or  to  assume 
that  the  long  and  ever-increasing  ri¬ 
valry  between  the  gun  and  the  torpedo 
|  have  come  to  an  end  in  the  undisputed 
dominance  of  the  former.  But  so  far 
as  this  battle  is  a  guide  it  undoubtedly 
points  to  the  primary  of  gun  power  and 
!  relegates  the  torpedo  to  a  subsidiary 
rule  when  the  greatest  decisions  are 
on  hand.  And  here  again  we  see  the 
hard  rule  of  modern  naval  war:  To 
the  strongest  navy  everything;  to  the 
I  next  strongest  nothing.  “From  him 
;  that  hath  not  shall  be  takrn  away  even 
I  that  which  he  hath  “ 

It  is.  after  all.  an  astonishing  thing 
that  the  results  of  even  a  moderate 
superiority  at  sea  should  be  so  com¬ 
plete  and  far-reaching.  Take  two 
j  navies  whose  strength  is  in  ratio  of 
|  sixteen  to  ten.  Do  they  share  the  ad- 
I  vantages  of  wa  power  in  the  same 
I  proportion?  Doe*  the  stronger  control 


sixteen  parts  of  the  seas  and  the  weaker  • 
ten  parts?  Does  the  weaker  control 
five  parts'  Doe*  it  even  control  one? 
No,  indeed  All  open  water  goes  to  the 
stronger.  Nothing  is  left  for  the 
weaker — no  return  for  it*  expense;  no 
reward  for  it*  exertion*  Not  even, 
a*  in  the  old  sailing  days,  can  a  pro¬ 
longed  cruiser  warfare  be  kept  up — *o  : 
long  as  the  weaker  main  fleet  i*  un¬ 
able  to  fight  a  decisive  battle  the  de¬ 
struction  of  every  cruiser  or  merchant¬ 
man  under  its  flag  and  of  every  base 
and  establishment  abroad  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  In  this  competition 
there  are  no  consolation  prizes. 

The  Supreme  Teal 

IT  is  cunau*  that  public  opinion  seem* 

1  inclined  to  judge  navai  operation* 
moie  critically  and  even  more  captious¬ 
ly  than  military  operation*.  Great 
losses  are  incurred  on  land  sometime* 
needlessly,  sometime-  for  very  small 
and  inadequate  result*  Mismanage¬ 
ment.  indecision,  obstinacy,  hardihood, 
ptav  their  part  and  lead  to  terrible 
events.  But  nothing  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  clearly  in  the  purple  haze  of 
I  lie  conflict.  There  is  always  so  much  ; 
that  is  disputable,  so  much  that  is  ob-  ■ 
scure.  to  many  opportunities  of  con¬ 
fusing  the  picture  and  diffusing  the 
■»»uc.  And  through  all  shines  the  un-  | 
tiring  gallantry  of  the  troops,  then  | 
noble  sacrifice*,  and  the  paramount  j 
nerd  of  encouraging  them  and  of  not  j 
encouraging  the  enemy.  Public  judg¬ 
ments  are.  therefore,  either  indulgent 
or  la  id  in  abeyance. 

With  the  navy  It  it  different.  The  | 
«  is  flat  and  clear,  fftpoi,  its  surface 
every  vessel  cun  be  s'A  a  definite  ob¬ 
ject.  To  low  one  ii  gii  event  about 
which  there  can  he  dispute.  The  | 
meanest  intelligence  call  appreciate  the  I 
fact  that  it  is  no  h  ngei  there.  To 
lose  even  one  ve-.cl  is  regarded  as  a 
disaster,  due  to  wnr  simple  cause —  | 
■m  gleet,  rashness,  incompetence,  for 
which  souse  one  should  be  blamed  or 
punished 

Yet  surely  an  admiral  has  a  greater 
claim  upon  the  generosity  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  than  a  general.  Hit  warfare  1 
u  almost  entirely  novel.  In  this  war  j 
scarcely  one  had  ever  had  any  expert-  ! 
encr  of  sea  fighting.  All  had  to  learn 
the  strange,  new.  unmeasured,  and.  in 
time  of  pear.-,  largely  immeasurable 
renditions.  Although  generals  in  high 
command,  who  from  their  telephones  in 
chitraux  scores  of  miles  in  the  rear 
hare  to  send  orders  for  desperate  at- 
tack-,  must  often  feel  that  it  would  le¬ 
an  intense  relief  to  plunge  for  a  space 
Into  the  fighting  zone,  th.-  fact  remains 
that  this  is  denied  them  by  the  rondl- 
lions  of  modern  war.  But  the  admiral 
on  his  bridge  leading  hit  fleet  or  aouad- 
t<>«  into  batik-  in  peraon.^i*  nroud  flag 
t>e  mark  of  concentrated  fire,  regu- 
latlng  almost  by  his  gesture  from  mo¬ 
ment  to  moment  the  curse  of  the 
supreme  and  intense  battle,  like  the 
warrior  kings  and  paladins  of  old,  is 
a  heroic  figure. 

No  simple  tar  in  all  the  fleet  ryms 
the  risk  of  Jellicoe  or  Beatty.  No 
superior  general,  however  admirable, 
has  to  ao!ve.  personally  and  immedi¬ 
ately.  amid  the  crashing  tornado  of 
battle,  and  on  the  verge  of  instant 
annihilation,  problems  so  scientific,  so 
dire.  *o  urgent,  so  precise.  Mighty 
vessels,  each  at  least  the  equivalent  as 
a  aar  factor  of  a  whole  infantry  divi-  I 
sion.  vanish  in  a  single  explosion,  lear- 
ing  not  a  trace  behind.  A  third  of 
the  battle-cruiser  squadron  destroyed 
in  a  few  minute*,  vital  unit*  gone  for¬ 
ever.  the  fortunes  of  the  Allied  cause, 
the  fate  of  the  British  Empire,  the 
result  of  the  world  struggle  all  at  stake, 
hanging  in  the  balance,  shrouded  on 
every  side  by  the  unknown’  Surely  of 
all  the  personal  ordeal*  of  the  Great 
War  thi*  is  the  supreme  test,  thi*  the 
true  renown. 
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GUATEMALA,  mil  HONDURAS 

By  Harry  A.  Franck 


suggests: 

that  before  you  spend  a  penny 
on  your  new  clothes,  before 
you  even  plan  your  Winter 
wardrobe ,  you  consult  its  series 
of  great  Autumn  and  Winter 
f  ashion  Numbers,  one  o/  the 
most  import unt  of  which  is 
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OUR  EASTERN  QUESTION 

By  Thomas  F.  Millard 
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SOCIETY'S  MISFITS 

By  MadvUina  Z.  Doty 
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THE  DARK  TOWER 

By  Phyllis  Bottom* 
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Urecaal  of  Spring 
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Don’t  Send  Money 


By  OacAr  Gratve 
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GULLIVER  THE  GREAT 

And  Other  Dog  Stories 
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By  Walter  A.  Dyer 
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Hudson  Now  Holds  World’s 
Greatest  Hill-Climbing  Record 

Makes  Fastest  Time  Up  Pike’s  Peak 


No  hill-climb  or  mountain  test  in  the  world  eauals  that  imposed 
on  motor  cars  that  race  to  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak.  A  Hudson 
Super-Six  Special  made  the  best  time  of  more  than  20  contestants 
to  the  top  of  America’s  most  famous  mountain,  over  the  longest, 
steepest,  highest  travelable  road  in  the  world. 


The  start,  at  a  mile  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  above  the  sea,  is  higher  by  far  than 
is  the  altitude  of  the  finishing  line  in 
most  hill-climbs. 

The  finishing  point  of  Pike’s  Peak  is 
almost  two  and  three-quarters  miles 
above  sea  level.  In  the  twelve  and  a 
fraction  miles  of  the  course  there  are 
60  turns,  and  the  rise  is  almost  one 
mile  high.  There  is  no  place  where 
the  car  is  not  climbing.  The  high  alti¬ 
tude  affects  the  power  efficiency  of  the 
motor  and  water  boils  at  such  low  tem¬ 
perature  that  motors  cannot  be  cooled 
as  they  are  in  lower  levels. 

Hudson  Fastest  Time 

The  Hudson  climbed  up  this  winding 
steep  road  to  the  "Top  of  the  World” 
in  18  minutes,  24  seconds.  Its  time  was 
2H  minutes  faster  than  the  next  fast¬ 
est  car. 

This  feat  now  gives  to  Hudson  prac¬ 
tically  every  worth-while  record.  In 
speed— when  102.3  miles  an  hour  was 
attainedatDaytona;inendurance-when 
1819  miles  were  covered  in  24  hours, 
with  a  stock  Super-Six  chassis  we  es¬ 
tablished  marks  not  likely  soon  to  be 
equaled. 


Now  we  have  added  to  these  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  hill-climbing  feats.  In  it  we  have 
shown  the  endurance  of  the  Super-Six. 

Others  Failed 

Motors  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
racing  cars  in  the  world  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  strain  of  that  climb  and 
so  did  not  get  to  the  summit 

It  is  constant  hard  pulling  all  the  way 
and  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  must  be  made  in  second  speed, 
even  with  specially  geared  cars. 

In  addition  to  mere  climbing,  as  Is  re¬ 
quired  in  all  hill-climbs,  here  is  added 
the  difficulties  ofcarbu  retion  and  cooling. 

The  altitude  that  affects  one’s  breath¬ 
ing  so  much  that  even  the  strongest  man 
can  stand  only  the  least  amount  of 
physical  exertion,  has  a  similar  effect  in 
reducing  the  power  of  the  motor. 

We  made  that  record  in  a  contest  in 
which  were  entered,  as  described  by  a 
Denver  newspaper,  “ Fours  —  Sixes — 
Eights — Twelves  and  Super- Sixes.  ” 

And,  as  in  all  tests  in  which  they  have 
been  entered,  the  best  performance  was 
shown  by  the  Super-Six. 


lHuck)n/ 


Phaeton.  7-pau'ng.r 
Road*Ur.  2-patMif  «r 
Cabriolet.  3-pa..en*er 


.  .  $2000  To-o  Car  .  .  .  . 
.  .  2750  Town  Car  Landaulot 


$1475 

1475 

1775 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


$2750 

2550 

2550 
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HIS  MASTFR’S  VOIC 


Faust  on  the  Victrola 


Many  operas  arc  lareel 


l*ov»cnlc 


In  addition  to  these  magnificent  solos.  Faust 
i*  richly  endowed  with  Errat  swelling  choruses, 
with  Duels.  Trios.  Quartets.  an<l  other  hrillianl 
numbers,  which  entitle  it  to  distinction  as  one 
of  the  most  !>cauti(ul  of  all  oj>eras. 

Practically  the  entire  opera  of  Faust  is  avail¬ 
able  on  the  Victrola.  presented  in  all  its  grandeur 
by  Caru*o,  Farrar.  Homer,  Joumet.  Melba. 
Ruffo.  Scotli  and  oilier  artists  noted  for  llieir 
exquisite  interpretations. 


Victor  T. 
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Pyrene  Stood  Between  Us  and  Dea 

“The  fire  must  have  started  in  the  wardrobe  under 
stairs.  When  we  awoke,  we  were  trapped;  escape  cut 
I  rushed  for  the  Pyrene  I  had  hung  in  the  upper  h 
In  thirty  seconds  the  fire  was  out— my  family  savf 


ei 


housands  of  men  have  a  terror  of  fire  as  long  as  their  homes  are  unprotected. 

Scarcely  an  hour  that  they  do  not  think  of  their  loved  ones  at 
home  and  wonder  if  they  are  safe. 

Monday,  October  9,  is  National  Fire  Prevention  Day.  One  of 
the  chief  purposes  of  the  day  is  to  get  these  thousands  who  are 
so  vitally  concerned  in  fire  prevention  to  act.  Now  is  the  time. 

This  week  buy  Pyrene.  Next  Monday  observe  the  day  by  show¬ 
ing  every  member  of  your  family  the  quick,  safe  and  easy  way  to 
extinguish  fires,  with  a  few  swift  shots  from  Pyrene  before  the 
fire  grows  big.  Then  you  can  cease  worry. 

$7.50  complete  with  bracket 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York  City 


issolved  Acetylene 

(Ready  Made  Carbide  Gas) 


Manufacturers,  schoolboys ,  dentists, 
blacksmiths,  farmers —probably  you  your¬ 
self— can  use  it  profitably 

Prr*l-0-Ulr  Acetylene— extensively  used  in  I  lie 
r.imilinr  "fpivUilk"  f*»r  nulomobilc  lighting  is  h 
pis.  which,  of  all  pises,  has  I  he  highest  |M>Hsihililics 
of  interne  heat  nr  hrilliuut  light. 

There  ore  many  rases,  even  where  city  nr  natural 
gas  is  uvailahle.  when*  IVcat-O-Ute  is  batter  to  use 
Us-aiisr  nf  its  greater  eflicirncy .  \N  hen  in  need  nr 
ritlirr  heat  nr  light  — think  nf  Prcst-O-Lito. 


Prcst-O-I.ite  furnishes  purilicd,  dissolved  acety¬ 
lene  in  portable  cylinders,  in  sizes  containing  from 
10  to  300  cubic  fn*t  of  gas.  (Constant  supply  at  any 
|Miint  is  assured  through  the  universal,  res|MMiaihle 
Prcst-O-Lite  Exchange  Service.  It  Ls  always  the 
most  convenient  und  usually  the  most  economical 
kind  nf  acetylene. 

Oxy-Acetylene  Welding 

Oxy-»cetylene  weldinr  (l*rr»t-tM.ite  Process)  provide*  a 
quick  and  economkal  method  o(  joining  metal*.  It  hat  revo¬ 
lutionized  many  manufacturing  processes.  in  many  instance* 
entirely  displacing  the  rivet  and  bolt.  It  is  being  extensively 
used  by  practkally  every  lame  industry*  in  America  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  lactones  and  shops. 

"c  lumisli  High-grade  we  Mini;  apparatus  lor  SbO  (Canada 
$75):  acetylene  service  and  metal-cutting  blow-pipe,  extra 

Portable,  Efficient  Heat  and  Light 


l’rcst-O-Lite  has  scores  o(  uses  in  addition  to  those  given 
here.  It  is  used  lor  priming  cold  gasoline  engines,  used  in  all 
sorts  ol  portable  and  stationary  lighting  outfits  and  for  special 
beating  purposes  in  a  great  many  types  ol  blow-torches  anil 
burners.  II  the  use  you  contemplate  is  not  shown  here,  tell  us 
about  it.  Complete  ilescnptive  bulletins  and  engineering  data 
will  gladly  be  sent  you  on  request. 


W  I  L  S  O  N 


BY  RAY  STANNARD  BAKER 

cahtoonk  *  »  t  •  «*.  c  o  u  r  g  a 


not  lor  it  after  he  »u  settled  in  the  White  House  and  of  coming  away  quite 
bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  high  Matters  of  State  which  hud  been  imparted 

to  me.  Outside  I  met  my  friend  R - .  lie  wore  a  hunted  look  und  told  me  in 

a  hushed  voice  exactly  the  same  secrets,  which  hr  had  Just  had  from  "T.  R .”  On 

the  way  down  Pennsylvania  A  ve- 

_ _  nuo  we  came  across  W - 

swelling  With  the  same  news,  and 
an  hour  or  so  later  It  was  all  in 
the  evening  paper!  Mr.  Tuft  was 
also  a  free  talker  and  gave  out¬ 
right  opinions  iMith  of  events 
and  of  men;  hut  did  anyone  ever 
sec  an  Interview  with  either  Mr. 
Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Tuft  that  con¬ 
tained  anything  really  new? 

So  it  is  to  a  peculiar  degree 
with  Mr.  Wilson.  I  really  believe 
that  if  every  conversation  the 
President  has  upon  public  affairs 
with  his  intimute  advisers  Were 
stenographically  reported  and 
published,  little  would  Iw  added  to 
our  essential  knowledge  either  of 
the  man  or  of  his  views.  Is  not 
this  as  It  should  bo  In  a  republic? 

- — ■  What  one  docs  get  in  a  direct 

J  vV  conversation  —  and  nothing  I* 

/  — — more  valuable  in  forming  an  estl- 
V;  mat*  of  a  msn— is  a  more  vivid 

|  Wl  impression  of  fundamental  per¬ 
sonality:  a  new  sense  of  the  real 
K  \  man  and  his  real  convictions.  And 

l\  vV*  this  is  peculiarly  important  in 
K  ,  II  Mr.  Wilson’s  rase  because  no 

l\  \  1  president  In  recent  years  lias 

/  W  \  Cume  inU>  dirccl  contact  with  ao 
L  f«w  people  outside  of  his  official 

associates.  When  Mr.  Rooaevelt 
rsj?'.  w“  president  everybody  and  his 

AtW  neighbor  visited  him  at  the  White 
House;  and  Mr.  Taft  was  an  in- 
vetaratc  traveler  and  delighted  In 

■  m.  si  ■  r  JK  f  dinners,  receptions,  and  all  kinds 

■  mM  ML  H  '  I^M  JH 

m  KnL^Hl  Ml  MM  lemporamcnliil- 

r  M  '  ^^M  ,he  thoughtful  and  studious 

w  ^  to  ^HMH- 

V  W  b\  HU 

—  .~t7  -^^1  Hu  V7  UK  bad  since  Lincoln.  With  a  world 

mUffiQQin  Wf  W  in  conflagration  about  him,  Mr. 

■  I  long  hi  I  ■  X  Ij  Wilson  has  had  to  deny  many 

visitors,  cancel  many  uppoint- 
/H???  menu  to  speak,  disappoint  many 
important  gatherings,  and  has 
'bus  been  prevented  from  coming 
'"to  dir£l  Pc”oni|  contact  with 

It  is  curious,  the  all-of-a-stripe- 
nr**  men-  ^  you  find  a  mun 
organized,  or.  indeed,  unorganized 
,  ......  .  .  .  «"  one  respect,  he  is  likely  to  be 

because  I  hr  „tuat,on  u  in  tux  similarly  organized  or  disorgan¬ 

ized  in  other  ways.  Taft,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  big.  smiling,  easy-going, 
friendly,  philosophical,  loyal  Taft,  in  his  personal  characteristics,  is  singularly 
of  the  same  quality  in  hi*  thinking:  a  laziness  in  thought,  a  blur  of  good  humor 
over  all  his  judgments,  the  dislike  of  the  comfortable  and  well-fed  man  of  being 
intdle.tually  uprooted  or  disturbed,  a  want  of  sharpness  in  his  distinctions  and 


ONE  fragrant  summer  night  not  long  ago  I  walked  through  the  unguarded 
outer  gutc  up  to  the  White  House.  It  was  at  the  height  of  one  of  the 
great  momenU  in  the  present  world  crisis.  Newsboys  were  calling  a  late  extra 
on  the  streeta:  I  could  hear  the  curiously  disquieting  note  they  contrive,  on  such 
xcasions,  to  imparl  to  their  voice* 

without  catching  the  words  they  _ 

.■ried — was  It  Germany  or  Mexico, 
or  some  new  peril?  One  had  the 
•mao  of  vaat  impending  events. 

Hut  nothing,  certainly,  could  9  ■  v 

'>o  calmer,  more  soothing,  that  'inSS  s 

feverish  night,  than  the  aspect  of  4*  MKRtig,  ■/  'J'  ) 

the  Executive  Mansion  and  the  .  /  ,1  U  CmM 

qulol  ami  "body  grounds  around  ^  .  J  A- . 

it.  Thero  was  a  fragrance  of  /&r  \  A  < 

flower*  in  the  air  anil  somewhere  »V*f:  \  \  / 

among  the  trees  I  could  hear  the  S 

night  twitter  of  birds.  I  seemed  \/  A  ’IT 

to  have  stopped  suddenly  out  of  \  \  /I 

a  umpestuous  world  into  a  gar-  ^  \  *,  '7ft'; 

den  of  silenca  Not  a  policeman.  V  /o  W  - 

much  less  a  soldier,  was  vlslble.no  /VS.  Ijfl 

guards  of  any -kind,  and  I  walked 

up  to  the  door  ae  one  would  walh  /  T  \ 

up  to  the  home  of  a  friend— won-  />'  J  >  \  ‘I 

Jenng  a  little  what  a  strange.  -  "  \ 

from  a  war-torn  European  capital  M.V.  (  7  \  I  \ 

would  have  thought  of  this  cxhl-  ”  VyO  I  p  \*J 

bltion  of  unguurded  power.  PH, Yy--  I  L'  \-y  jH 

Inside  there  was  the  same  utter  -i  Cky 

quietude — two  men  at  the  door  -.'VjV  \  \  \  \ 

and  upstairs  in  his  private  study.  .  ti  ^  j  \  \  f  -E 

ii  workroom  with  n  typewriter  in  ;  V  i  /  \  ( 

the  corner,  a  business-looking  \\l  /  \ 

filing  cabinet,  a  desk  piled  high 
with  documents  and  books,  sat  the 
President  of  the  United  States, 
quietly,  steadily,  patiently  —  and  i 

rather  lonesomely— working  at  his  ‘Sr  3"*^  1  i  f  1  Ji  k 

enormous  and  critical  Usk.  A  *:  ‘  _ -*  -  .  jt 

large  painting  on  the  wall  took  A f  '  L  k  J R 

nn.  at  the  moment,  some  casual  1  » H  IH  | 

that  of  Me  |  X  M  ,  ~  ^  Jm 

Kinley  anil  Day  signing  the  treuty  LI  B  ‘  i>B|| 

1)1.-  *u bun  War.  iVl 

iH 

IM|H  ■ 

■ 

actually  seen  or  heard.  It  T  VW  »^BH  FV1M 

cume  to  mo  that  riignt— the  un-  I  fl  |T »*T  W|  ^  JJ t-  1 

disturbed  home,  the  peaceful  aur-  IHHHI 

roundings,  the  thoughtful  man  at 

bis  desk — curiously  but  deeply  as  V  pcs  i  t  C  V 

a  symbol  of  immense  strength. 

Here  ut  the  center  of  things 
where  the  spirit  of  the  nation 

questioned  itself  was  a  great  ^ 

quietude,  steadiness,  confidence. 

If  the  nation  wedt  really  afraid, 
if  it  really  distrusted  itself  or  its 

leadership  in  this  world  crisis.  ""  h*  an  opporlunUI  . . .  il 

there  would  be  evidence  of  it. 
some  increased  palpitation,  here 

at  the  heart  of  things.  Our  American  presidents,  more  than  any  statesmen  in 
»he  world,  I  suppose,  are  true  public  men.  There  are  few  "state  secrets."  little 
concealment,  much  frankness.  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  everybody  pretty  nearly 
•verythlng  and  put  it  all  the  next  day  in  a  letter  or  a  speech.  I  recall  seeing  him 


of  steadiness  in  hi*  decision*,  a  desire  ns  an  executive  advertiser;  and  in  a  nation  which  form*  its  opin-  A  conp1 

to  offend  no  one,  therefore  offending  everyone,  a  loy-  ions  largely  by  reading  headline*  he  is  a  poor  head*  White  H 

ulty  to  person*  often  superior  to  loyalty  to  principle*.  liner.  T.  R.  was  a  supreme  master  in  both  art*,  and  commit t« 

T.  R.’s  thinking  and  decisions  are  also  in  keeping  he  has  sold  himself  at  the  highest  prices  to  the  "We  * 

with  his  temperament 
— quick,  nervous,  irri¬ 
table,  extreme.  He  loves  V  \ 

roughing  it  intellectu-  &/I4.  Qfl 
ally  a*  well  as  physi- 

cally.  and  if  hi.  hard-  iilX  yfV  “Minnie, 
ridden  horse  sometime*  Xv  J  V  your  no 
throw*  and  bruises  him,  1  1  ( tr  I  ri. 

»o  do  his  ideas  We  1  Vf  j  cl*SSroc 

huvp  always  the  feeling  I 

with  him  that  it  is  the  j  _ 

zest  of  adventure,  the 

thrill  of  the  game,  that  ..  V'*i/ 

enguges  him  rather  '  \\  /  \  /Qi 

than  the  far.  hard 
quest.  He  rides  to  ride  | 

rather  than  to  urrive.  ,  --  — 

He  explores  to  explore  ' 

rather  than  to  find  a  J 

River  of  Doubt.  He  has  I 

a  "bully  time"  of  it  in  .  V*\\ 

politics,  and  it  is  per-  -.  _ 

haps  not  immaterial  J  yLJ  - 

but  incidental  whether 
he  bug*  the  “square 

deal.”  trounces  the  "malefactors  of  great  wealth,’*  American  people  for  year*.  To  I*  a  good  salesman 

saves  water  powers,  or  secures  adequate  prepared-  a  man  must  be  supremely  interested  in  what  he  is 

ness.  We  have  a  feeling  that  he  would  have  been  in  trying  to  sell.  Mr.  Roosevelt  ..  *0  interested  in  him- 

the  ltl|«l  campaign  in  fact  we  know  he  could  not  self,  while  Mr.  W1I041  is  not  at  all  interested  in  him- 

have  been  kept  out  of  it — if  Belgium  had  not  been  -elf.  He  .brink,  from  publicity,  and  the  White 

raped  and  America  already  had  a  great  army  or  navy;  House  since  he  ha*  been  there  ha*  yielded  mere  re¬ 
am!  the  issue*  he  would  have  found  would  have  been  luctant  trickle*  of  news,  while  in  T.  R.’a  time  it 

equally  "fundamental"  and  supported  with  an  equal  gushed  torrent*.  What  Mr.  Wilton  i*  trying  to  sell, 

fury  of  emphasia.  what  *upremely  interests  him.  is  ideas,  principle*. 

So  It  is  with  Mr.  Wilson.  A  keen,  spare,  sharp-cut  duties;  and  they  are  and  always  have  been  hard  to 
man,  sharp-cut  and  spare  in  mind  os  in  feature*,  sell,  and  the  more  valuable  they  are  the  Irma  people 

light  on  hi*  feet,  deft  in  his  movements,  a  silent,  seem  to  want  them.  Almost  more  than  anything 

intense  worker,  u  lover  of  intellectual  athletic*,  dr-  else  people  hate  being  asked  to  think,  and  they  want 

lighting  in  n.-w  and  strong  idea*  he  i*  all  of  a  to  be  told  of  their  rights  rather  than  of  their  duties, 

piece.  No  blur  about  him,  no  heaviness  of  thought.  He  is  also  trying  to  sell  his  record  and  the  record  of 

loyalty  to  principles  alway*  superior  to  loyalty  hi*  party  in  Congress,  and  these  are  at  present  rood, 

to  persons,  he  Is  as  different  from  Mr  Taft  as  a  solid  wares,  not  as  interesting  as  a  vivid  or  amusing 

man  could  well  be.  personality,  bat  sound  and  stable.  If  Mr.  Wilson. 

He  is  also  utterly  different  from  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  mas.  is  sold  to  the  American  people,  it  must  be 

He  does  not  have  „  "bully  time"  of  It  In  politics,  but  by  his  friend*,  who  know  him.  who  trust  him.  and 
taken  the  presidency  hard,  with  an  often  painful  who  think  that  kind  of  a  man  to  be  supremely  neces- 

sensr  of  the  hugeness  of  his  task  and  the  greatne*.  »ary  to  the  nation  in  sack  a  crisis  as  this.  As  for 

of  his  responsibility.  We  could  never  think  of  T.  R.  the  ideas  and  princ  pies,  Mr.  Wilson  can  sell  them 
taking  any  problem  to  Cod:  why  shsrr  any  of  his  on  as  good  term*  a*  any  man  at  this  moment  living 

joys?  And  if  T.  H.  ride*  to  ride.  Woodrow  Wilson  upon  Cod's  green  footstool,  for  there  is  no  man  who 

always  rides  to  arrive.  Ilis  rye  is  always  on  the  far,  can  window -dress  them  more  artfully  in  words, 
hard  quest,  lie  is  never  irritable,  never  extreme,  but  n  »rai. 

always  steady,  always  quiet,  "holding  the  long  pur-  7"r  rTt^teruan  .Strain 

pose  like  a  growing  tree.”  I  HAVE  never  talked  with  any  other  public  man 

Thus  it  becomes  quite  u  different  kind  of  adventure  *who  gave  me  such  an  impression  of  bring  at  every 

—a  conversation  with  Mr.  Wilson  compared  with  a  moment  in  complete  command  of  his  entire  Intel- 

conversation  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  When  one  comes  leclual  equipment.  »uch  an  impre**ion  of  alertness, 

away  from  a  talk  with  T.  R.  he  -ays:  "What  a  won-  awareness.  His  face  mirrors  that  eagerness.  A 

derful  man!  How  interesting!  How  amusing)  How  new  fact,  a  new  a*rerl  of  an  old  situation,  a  felici- 

vltall  Surely  the  greatest  man  In  the  world!"  But  tou«  statement  of  current  opinion,  brinr*  to  his  in- 

when  one  comes  away  from  a  talk  with  Mr.  Wilson.  tent  eyes  an  rspreoion  of  keen  intellectual  appetite, 

he  says:  “What  wonderful  ideas  he  has!  What  He  pounce*  upon  ideas  half  conveyed  and  consume* 

mastery  of  fact*!  What  an  understanding  of  pnn-  them  before  they  are  well  out  of  one's  mind;  and 
ciples!  How  clear!  How  trustworthy!"  his  pounce  is  sure  and  accurate.  He  gel*  swiftly 

When  Roosevelt  speak*  he  make*  u*  think  irre-  to  your  point  of  v>*w.  passes  upon  the  fact*  that 

sistibly  of  Roosevelt,  but  when  Wilson  speaks  he  you  bring  him.  and  in  a  few  minutes*  time  has 

make*  us  think  irresistibly  of  what  he  says.  When  stripped  the  whole  situation  to  the  bare  hones  of 

Wilson  marched  the  other  day  in  the  preparedness  Its  fundamental  a«|ert».  and  has  rested  his  conclu- 

parade  at  Washington,  he  contrived  to  a  curious  dr-  sions  and  decision*  upon  a  few  simple  and  elemental 

gree  to  keep  people’s  attention  not  upon  him—lf.  but  principle*— and  all  with  an  incomparable  clearness 

upon  the  idea  he  was  symbolising.  It  was  not  the  of  statement. 

fact  that  he  was  marching  that  impressed  the  spec-  Some  critic*  of  Mr.  Wilson  jeer  at  this  gift  of 
tatorx,  but  that  he  was  marching  in  a  preparedness  lucid  expression;  hut  there  is  nothing  surer  in  this 
parade.  He  kept  the  idea  uppermost.  world  than  that  a  man  who  speaks  or  writes  clearly 

All  men  live  by  selling  themselves  in  one  way  or  also  thinks  clearly.  “The  style  is  the  man." 

another,  but  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  poor  salesman  of  him  Herein  lies  one  of  the  great  sources  of  the  Presi- 
self.  In  an  age  swayed  by  advertising  he  is  a  poor  dent's  power,  both  ii  hi*  own  party  and  in  the  nation. 


“Well,  I  nevei 
Things  A are 
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BY  HOLWORTHY  HALL  — CHAPTER  TWO 
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HOLLISTER  w«-nt  out  limply,  ami  from  lh<-  rr.<- 
ment  he  quitleil  the  lawyer's  chambers  at  ten 
oVlock  until  hr  revisited  them  at  four  hi.-  wits  were 
occupied  chiefly  with  the  dialogue  of  which  he  had 
contributed  the  greater  purt.  He  was  indelibly  im¬ 
pressed  by  th«*  attorney.  The  very  style  of  the 
examination  impressed  him;  he  thought  to  detect 
behind  all  that  exhaustive  inquiry  the  outline  of 
some  momentous  enterprise.  The  scrupulous  cure 
shown  by  the  legal  catechist  could  mean  nothing  le»x. 
His  research  must  have  its  motive  in  the  gravamen 
of  un  immense  undertaking  And  surely  none  but 
a  raptuin  of  industry  or  a  prince  of  merchants  would 
ever  huve  selected  a  smooth-running,  soulless  dynamo 
for  his  counsel.  Joshua  W  Brown  wasn’t  a  man 
to  attract  petty  clients.  He  wasn't  a  man  of  pica¬ 
yune  affairs.  His  library  alone,  thought  Hollister, 
was  un  indication 
of  his  essential 
merit  as  u  practi¬ 
tioner;  it  was  co¬ 
lossal.  And  Joshua 
W.  Brown's  reputa¬ 
tion,  aa  Hollister 
learned  and  veri¬ 
fied  without  the 
slightest  difficulty, 
wus  also  colossal. 

He  was  said  to  bo 
the  highest  -  paid, 
least-known,  the 
worst  -  mannered, 
and  the  most-skilled 
counselor  in  the 
Southern  District. 

And  his  Integrity 
—like  the  rest  of 
him — wus  colossal 
too.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered.  there  was 
sufficient  Justifica¬ 
tion  for  Hollister 
to  be  five  minutes 
ahead  of  time. 

The  lawyer  was 
reading  from 
a  saddle  •  stitched 
manuscript  of 
ninny  folios,  and 
he  didn't  curtail 
his  study  of  it,  not 
even  when  Hollis¬ 
ter,  after  some  very 
natural  hesitancy, 
took  the  chulr  hard¬ 
ly  n  yard  from  the 
glass-topped  desk. 

Mr.  Brown  went  on  reading,  now  nnd  then  crea-mg 
back  a  page  of  the  manuscript  carefully,  mechani¬ 
cally,  until  he  came  to  the  final  sheet,  and  laid  the 
manuscript  on  the  blotter.  Then  and  then  only 
did  he  lake  heed  of  Hollister,  and  he  plunged 
straight  into  a  discourse  without  the  u.ual  formal¬ 
ity  of  a  salutation. 


"I  -hnuld.  And  I  should  indeed  lie  proud  of  you." 

Holli-icr  lumped  on  the  lawyer's  colossal  reputa¬ 
tion  for  integrity. 

"I'll  sign  that!"  he  declared  flatly. 

Mr.  Brown's  eye-  flickered.  In  him  that  was 
equivalent  to  ribald  laughter. 

"Not  so  fa-t !  There  is  nothing  for  you  to  sign. 
I  was  sUul  to  say  that  one  clause  has  In-en  omitted 
from  the  memorandum.  W«-  haw  said  nothing  of 
remuneration.  Are  you  willing  to  accept  n  hundred 
dollars  a  week  and  all  expenses?” 

“Oh.  certainly."  said  Hollister,  sul-lued. 

“Are  you  prepared  to  begin  this  service  at  once?” 

“I  certainly  am.” 

"As  I  said,  your  references  have  Wen  investigated 
and  you  are  satisfactory  to  my  client  If  you  will 
wait,  I  shall  have  a  notary  witness  our  verbal  con¬ 
tract."  He  rang  a 
busier  and  gave 
his  orders. 

Twenty  minutes 
Inter  Hollister 
picked  up  Ins  hut. 
T\ e  gray  little 
lawyer  surveyed 
him  steadily. 

"You  realise,  of 
course,  that  our 
agreement,  In  this 
form,  .a  as  binding 
us  though  commit¬ 
ted  to  writing? 
Very  well.  I  am 
now  to  ad  vii  nee 
you  three  hundred 
dollars,  to  W  dr- 
ducted  pro  r  n i a 
from  your  weekly 
remittances.  For 
your  legitimate  ex¬ 
penses  you  are  to 
tile  vouchers  each 
Monday  morning. 
For  the  present 
you  ure  to  gather 
what  personal  be¬ 
longings  you  need, 
sufficient  to  enable 
you  to  start  any- 
where  on  two 
hours'  notice,  nnd 
register  ns  a  guest 
at  the  Hotel  Aapin- 
wnll  under  your 
own  name.  You 
an-  to  conduct  your¬ 
self  as  an  ordinary 
man  of  1,-isure.  You  are  to  follow  your  own  inclina¬ 
tions.  hul  you  are  not  to  leave  the  hotel  without  ad¬ 
vising  the  office  of  the  probable  time  of  your  return 
and  of  any  address  at  which  you  may  lie  reached  by 
telephone  in  the  interim.  You  are  to  admit  to  no  one 
the  existence  of  this  contract;  you  are  never  to  speak 
my  name  in  connection  with  your  affairs;  you  are  to 
manufarturc  and  maintain  whatever  explanation  of 
your  circumstances  you  think  logical  and  advisable. 
You  are  not  to  admit  to  any  of  the  men  you  named 
as  references  that  through  their  good  offices  you 
have  obtained  this  employment.  They  nre  ignorant 
of  the  source  of  the  inquiries  I  had  sent  to  them. 
Aon  are  not  to  admit  that  you  have  any  business  of 
a  confidential  nature  Your  instructions  will  conic 
from  me  by  telephone,  or  typewritten  without  signa¬ 
ture.  on  paper  of  this  grade  watermarked  with  a 
B  enclosed  in  a  circle  as  you  see  Such  instructions, 
if  in  writing,  you  an-  to  destroy  by  fire.  Finally, 
you  are  empowered  to  terminate  this  agreement  at 
any  moment  when,  in  your  ypinion,  it  is  likely  to 
bring  you  into  disrepute  or  danger.  Verify  the 
amount  of  the  money,  if  you  please.” 

Hollister  received  a  thick  roll  of  bills,  and  man 
aged,  after  three  trials,  to  reach  the  correct  total. 

“I'm — I'm  simply  to  go  to  the  Aspinwall.  and  play 
around,  and  wait  for  further  orders?” 

“Precisely." 

-Well  — ” 

"There  is  nothing  else.  1  think?" 

"No,  but  suppose  I  want  to  communicate  with 


betrayed  hi.  anguish.  "A  a  confidential  agent.” 
he  finished  weakly. 

Hollister  sat  up  avidly.  “Nothing— criminal,  is 
it?”  he  inquired. 

“My  practice  never  remotely  touches  upon  crimi¬ 
nal  law.  Neither  is  this  a  domestic  matter.  I  may 
assure  you  that  any  of  your  exertions  under  this 


Hr  Ip!"  hr  salrf  In  an  undrrlon*.  "  trhal'a  Ihr  namr  o!  pour  tilrnd  n  llh  Ihr  fui • 


contract  will  he  highly  honorable  and  creditable  to 
yourself.  Can  you  bring  yourself  to  reply  to  the 
original  question?  Are  yoo  prepared  to  accept  such 
a  commission?  Here  is  a  memorandum  of  the  terms." 


TTOLLISTER  took  the  document  in  longhand  and 
1  *  ran  over  the  ponderous  sentences.  As  he  inter¬ 
preted  it.  the  memorandum  provided  mainly  for  the 
control,  for  six  months,  of  the  social  procedure  of 
lloilixter  flushed  and  listed  forward.  "Be-  Hollister  by  Joshua  W.  Brown  in  behalf  of  a  nam. 

ntnl  con-  less  client.  There  were  clauses  of  limitation  and 
I  shall  embody  them  clauses  of  elucidation;  somewhere  in  the  middle 
Are  you  prepared  to  be-  there  was  a  clear-cut  definition.  Hollister  to 

go  where  he  was  sent,  do  what  he  was  told,  collect 
information,  and  hold  his  tongue  The  whole  pro¬ 
gram  was  hazy,  inconclusive,  but  He  scented  its 
connection  with  the  war.  however  indirect,  and  his 
spirit  of  adventure  rose  powerfully 
“This  means.”  he  said  quickly,  “that  I'm  hired  t«. 
get  possession  of  news  of  some  sort.  Can't  you  tell 
me  if  it’s  for  an  individual  or  a  government?" 

"I  can  tell  you  nothing  hut  what  you  have  read." 
"Well,  it  isn't  a  yon  want,  is  it?" 

"No,  Mr.  Holliste-  I  thiticTmay  tell  yoo  that 
you  will  ae*  L>r  American  interests.  Not  by  any 
stretch  of  t^e  imagination  can  your  activities  place 
you  in  the  category  you  mention." 

"But  it’s  sex  ret  work,  isn't  it?" 

“It  is.  but  nol  among  unfriendly  powers  and  not  of 
a  sort  to  subject  vou  to  international  complications." 
"That's  all  you  can  tell  me?" 

"That  is  all.  MV.  Hollister.  I  know  how  uau-ual 
this  is.  but  secrecy  erm-  to  be  mcessary.  You 
have  my  warranty  'hat  the  po-ition  is  desirable." 

"If.”  pursued  ’Hollister  earnestly— "if  I  were 
your  son.  would  vno  want  n>-  to  l;lc  this  job?" 


“Mr.  Hollister.”  he  said  in  that  dry,  unemotional 
monotone,  “you  arc  pronounced  satisfactory  by  my 
client.” 

fore  we  discuss  terms,  there  arc  funda 
ditions  which  you  should  know 
in  the  form  of  questions 
come  an  invest ijrntor  for  an  unknown  principal?” 
“You  mean  /*m  not  to  know  who  he  is?” 
“Precisely.  If  you  were  to  know  hi*  !div*ity. 
and  to  conceal  it  from  third  parties  I  should  ha  -e 
wild  ‘npent  for  an  undisclosed  principal  ’  But  I  m>'- 
*elf  hold  that  capacity.  You  are  to  b*  responsible 
to  me.  Your  instructions  and  remittances  are  to 
come  from  me.  your  reports  to  be  made  to  me  ” 
“Why,  I  don’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t—” 

“In  one  word,  if  you  please.” 

“Why — yea.  That  is.  if  it’*— all  n^ht.” 

Mr.  Brown  sneezed  inadvertently  and  looked 
ashamed,  os  though  nature  had  played  a  trick  on 
him.  “Very  well.  Are  you  prepared  to  accept  thi- 
chnrtre  under  a  six  months’  contract  -verbal  but 
valid — which  will  hardly  limit  the  scope  of  your 


“Thai  will  not  be  necessary. 
HolliMer  rasped  “But — but 
“I  “hall  know  where  you  ar«* 
inp.  Incidentally.  let  me  renin 
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always  bp  near  to  another 
of  my  agents,  and  that  I 
shall  hear  often  of  your 
progress.  I  shall  require 
certain  reports,  and  you 
will  be  told  when  and  how 
to  mat  kc  them.  Other¬ 
wise  you  will  hold  no  cor¬ 
respondence  of  any  kind 
with  this  office." 

Hollister  wavered. 

"Of  course,  it  must  U- 
all  right—" 

“There  were  over  five 
hundred  responses  to  our 
one  advertisement,"  was 
Mr.  Brown's  innuendo. 

“And  1  have  heretofore 
•tat.nl  that  I  should  be 
proud  to  have  a  son  in 
your  place." 

Hollister  revolved  his 
hat  Now  that  he  had 
committed  himself,  he  was 
growing  dubious.  Had  hr 
been  too  precipitate?  And 
yet  what  other  offer  of 
employment  had  he 
found? 

"Ml  be  at  the  A.pmwall 
•hi*  evening,  then.  And 
thank  you  very  much  in¬ 
deed.  I  hope  I'll  make 
good.  Of  course.  I  can’t  swrur  to  that,  but  I  can 
work  hard  and  keep  my  mouth  shut." 

"I  hope  so,  (>ood  afternoon."  The  lawyer  abrupt¬ 
ly  switched  himself  off  one  ease  and  switched  him¬ 
self  on  to  another.  He  took  up  a  second  saddle- 
stitched  manuscript  The  interview  was  over. 

Hollister,  waiting  for  the  elevator,  felt  thrill*  of 
excitement  playing  cross  tag  down  his  spine.  Ad¬ 
venture,  mystery— the  boundless  possibilities  en¬ 
chanted  him.  A  world  of  dreams  had  suddenly 
engulfed  him;  he  was  bewildered  and  a  trifle  shaken 
Ho  was  a  secret  agent,  a  nomad,  a  man  of  the  dark, 
u  muker  of  history!  This  in  the  twentieth  century 
in  New  York.  A  privateer  of  the  metropolis'  A 
freebooter,  with  a  Job! 

The  elevator  door  clanged  open,  and  Hollister 
stepped  into  the  steel  car. 

“Deadwood  Hick!"  he  said  to  him.elf.  "Sherlock 
Holmes  ami  Long  John  Silver!  Ami  I’m  elected! 
Cash  In  advance,  and  hush  stuff!  Gee!  If  there’s 
only  a  pretty  girl  In  It  somewhere.” 


lation  of  the  society  of  an 
attractive  young  woman. 
You  are  a  man  of  warm, 
impulsive  emotions;  you 
are  sensitive  and  boyish; 
you  still  measure  life  by 
its  brilliance  and  color; 
you  believe  in  the  eternal 
principle  that  the  world 
was  created  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  youth  and  love 
and  laughter.  Officer,  do 
your  duty." 

And  Hollister  might  as 
well  have  retorted :  "Faith, 
a  master  logician  and  a 
masterly  deduction !  But 
why  all  the  hocus-pocus? 
I’d  have  told  you  all  that 
in  the  first  place  if  you'd 
asked  me." 


Kirby  patted  his  pleated  shirt  froi  -iiatcly 

"When  you  sec  me  all  Kuppcnh.  _«-rod  up  lib 
this,  old  top,  there's  just  one  answer.  They  caugkt 
me  when  I  wasn’t  looking.  Oh,  it’s  not  a  big  parly; 
Ned  Baltin  and  some  of  his  crowd.  We’re  almost 
finished.  Why  don’t  you  prong  in?” 

Hollister  shook  his  head  regretfully. 

“Why,  I’d  like  to,  Pete,  but  I’m  not  dressed,  aid 
besides-" 

"Objection  overruled.  Come  on." 

“Take  your  time.  I  don’t  wnnt  to  break  up  your 
gang.  You’re  probably  talking  shop,  aren’t  you?” 

Kirby  laughed  up  at  him. 

"Shop?  What  else  do  women  talk  about  but  shop* 
and  shopping?  Of  course  we  are.” 

“I remnr 

“Two  portions.  Cousin  of  Ned’s  and  a  pul  of  her*. 
Both  of  ’em  are — oh.  Class  A!  Take  one  squint  anil 
you're  gone  forever.  Come  on  in  and  gel  all  fuaso; 
will  you?” 

“Well."  said  Hollister,  hrightening,  "if  you’re  sure 
I  won't  spoil  anything—” 

“If  you  don’t  stand  here  talking  all  night,"  said 
the  little  man  pointedly,  "you'll  be  right  in  time  to 
spoil  some  biscuits  Tortoni.  Music  cut.  Let  her  go, 
professor!" 

In  another  moment  Hollister  was  bowing  more  or 
less  indiscriminately  to  a  circle  of  people  wh> 
names  he  caught  imperfectly.  In  uddition  to  Balliii, 
there  were  two  men  and  two  girls;  when  a  chair  was 
finally  brought  for  Hollister,  he  found  himself  seaic. 
Iwtween  Kirby  and  the  girl  who  was  apparently 
Ballin's  cousin.  Kirby's  description  hadn't  been  faulty 
on  the  side  of  exaggeration.  She  was  indeed  beauti¬ 
ful;  and,  more  than  that,  she  had  an  sir  of  exquisite 
grariousnes*  which  wholly  captivated  him.  She  was 
piquant  and  alert  and  unafraid;  at  Hollister’s  open¬ 
ing  sentence  she  looked  directly  at  him  without  af¬ 
fectation. 

"Help!"  he  said  in  an  undertone.  “What's  thx 
name  of  your  friend  with  the  furs?” 


Mr.  llollUler,  you  art  ralUfaelorg 


THE  girl  smiled  in  quick  comprehension,  "Neil's  al¬ 
ways  like  that  when  he  introduces  people.  Isn't 
he?  He  never  speaks  clearly." 

"He  talks  like  s  subway  guard!"  said  Hollister. 
Again  she  smiled.  Hollister  was  gone! 

“Mis*  Rexford,”  she  told  him.  "Isn’t  she  sweet* 
And  did  you  get  the  others?  The  stout  man  I*  Mr. 
Hartwell;  he's  a  lawyer;  and  the  other  is  Neil’s 
uncle.  Mr.  Cloud.  And  now  you'd  better  usk  Mr. 
Kirby  what  mg  name  is.” 

“Oh.  I  caught  rfcof  perfectly."  -aid  Hollister,  lying 
about  it.  “Well,  you've  made  up  for  one  of  Ned’s  de¬ 
ficiencies.  but  the  other  one  ’’  He  sighed,  possibly 
out  of  compassion  for  Ballln, 

“What  one  is  that?"  she  Inquired,  amused. 

"That's  something  I  don't  ace  how  he  can  explain. 
Ilr  never  told  me  he  hud  you  for  a  cousin!” 

Her  eyes  twinkled  appreciatively,  but  Itefnre  sbi 
could  frame  a  reply  Ballin  s|toke  across  the  table 
“You’ll  have  an  ice  or  something,  won’t  you.  I'hil?" 
"Just  a  demi-tasse,  if  I  may."  A  waiter  was  hover 
ing  behind  his  chair;  Hollister  gave  him  the  order 
himself  "And  a  box  of  cigarettes,”  he  added 
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The  stout  man,  Mr.  Hartwell,  and  Ballin'*  uncle 
were  arguing  about  the  war,  which  nt  this  period  of 
the  world'*  hi*tory  wa*  yet  permissible  as  a  dinner 
topic.  "If*  absolutely  a  matter  of  banking."  pro¬ 
claimed  tho  lawyer  strenuously.  ''It'*  a  matter  of 
finance,  and  in  the  long  run  we've  got  to  be  the 
bankers  for  the  whole  universe.  There's  no  other 
way  out  of  it.  The  war  won’t  end  until  the  average 
exchange  of  one  side  or  the  other  depreciates  SO 
per  cent,  and  then  it'll  stop,  for  the  same  reason 
that  so  many  enterprises  with  outside  backing  stop 
— because  the  underwriters  withdraw  their  support. 
1  don't  mean  that  this  casual  upset  in  France  counts 
for  anything  (they  haven't  got  their  money  on  a 
war  basis),  but-—" 

"1  knew  a  man  who  was  in  France,"  said  Miss 
Rcxford,  ‘‘with  express  chocks  for  forty  thousand 
francs.  But  they  didn't  help  much.  If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  sheer  good  fortune,  he’d  have  starved  to  death" 

Kirby  sat  erect.  "Not  to  embarrass  you  at  all," 
ho  declared,  ’’/  wa*  in  Paris  with  a  letter  of  credit 
for  eighty  thousand  francs.  I  couldn’t  borrow  a  sou 


on  it.  I  wa*  hungry.  I  wa*  under  police  surveil¬ 
lance.  I  wa*  suspected  of  being  a  Prussian  colonel. 
They  gave  me  twelve  hours  to  get  out  of  France, 
but  I  couldn’t  even  get  out  of  Paris.  I  tried  to  sell 
that  letter  for  twelve  guineas,  gold,  to  get  to  London 
-  nobody’d  buy  it.  1  wa*  hungrier  and  hungrier. 
They  told  me  I  had  only  six  hours:  if  they  found  me 
after  that.  I’d  be  shot  at  sunrise." 

MR.  CLOUD  wa*  visibly  moved,  lie  was  a  spare. 

reticent  man  of  middle  age.  and  jocularity  had 
missed  him. 

“Extraordinary!  I  knew  that  war  conditions  were 
fearful,  but  tell  u.  what  happened!" 

’•Well.-  said  Kirby.  "I  knew  they  couldnl  shoot 
me  at  sunrise  because  I  never  gel  up  that  early,  so 
that  didn’t  bother  me.  But  I  did  starve  to  death!" 

“He’s  trying  to  be  funny!"  Ballin'a  cousin  com¬ 
municated  this  information  softly  to  Ballin'*  uncle. 

“Oh!"  said  Ratlin's  uncle,  looking  sheepish.  Mr. 
Hartwell  addressed  himself  to  Hollister. 

“You  were  a  classmate  of  Ned’s,  weren’t  you  ?  I 
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understand  that  a  lot  of  you  boys  are  going  over  to 
drive  ambulances  for  the  glory  of  it." 

“Some  of  them  are.”  said  Hollister. 

“Perhaps  Mr.  Hollister  is  going.”  ventured  Miss 
Rcxford. 

"No."  said  Hollister,  finishing  the  demi-tasse.  "I’m 
not.  I  might  if  I  weren’t  so  busy  here.  And  I  may 
go  yet.  I’d  certainly  like  to  go." 

“What  u  your  profession ?"  queried  Mr.  Hartwell. 

"I  used  to  be  with  a  brokerage  house,  but  recently 
I've  taken  on  a  curious — ” 

The  fact  that  he  had  almost  blurted  out  the  truth 
and  that  he  had  saved  himself  in  the  nick  of  time 
sent  the  blood  to  Hollister’s  cheeks,  and  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  waa  (lushing  made  him  flush  the  more. 
He  realited  now  that  only  gross  neglect  had  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  concocting  a  plausible  excuse  for  his 
present  and  his  future  deportment;  us  it  was,  he 
waa  staggered  by  the  emergency  which  shouted  for 
an  impromptu.  And  as  he  aat.  stunned  and  help- 
less  under  the  mildly  inquisitive  eyes  of  the  sextet, 
the  waiter,  who  was  ({’on lint.nl  oh  pagr  291 


REYNARD  OF  THE  SEAS 

BY  PETER  B.  KYNE 


THERE  may  be  sailor* 
who  know  the  way  of 
an  eagle  in  the  air,  the 
way  of  a  serpent  upon  a 
rock,  and  the  wuy  of  a 
nuin  with  a  maid,  but  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  sons 
of  Neptune  to  display  n 
charming  ignorance  anent 
the  way  of  u  Greek  when 
tho  latter  comes  hearing 
gifts.  Old  Captuln  Hiram 
I*.  Hates,  known  familiar¬ 
ly  In  San  Francisco  ship¬ 
ping  circles  as  ’’Pop" 

Hates,  waa  in  this  respect 
no  better  than  any  other 
man  who  haa  spent  fifty- 
odd  years  at  sea;  other- 
wise  he  would  not  have 
purchased  tho  Wos/uru  for 
SI  (10.000  when  at  the  very 
least  calculation  she  waa 
worth  half  a  million  and 
probably  a  million,  de¬ 
pending  entirely  upon  how 
badly  one  needed  her,  how 
high  war  freighta  con¬ 
tinued  to  soar,  and  one’s 
opinion  ns  U*  how  long 
the  European  War  would 
lust.  It  wasn’t  the  origi¬ 
nal  cost  of  the  vessel  but 
what  she  could  earn  at  present  freight  rates  that 
predicated  the  real  value  of  the  Manlom,  and  when 
Pop  Hu  tea  bought  her  (although  he  didn’t  know  it) 
she  couldn’t  earn  enough  to  pay  her  watchman. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  story  of  how  or  why  Pop 
Bates  bought  her.  but  of  what  followed.  Let  us, 
therefore,  present  a  brief  history  of  the  Montara 
before  Pop  Bates  acquired  her,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  grasp  the  precise  dimensions  of  the  in¬ 
cubus  wished  on  to  Pop  by  n  business  man  whose 
motto  was  carrot  empler.  (If  Pop  Hates  had  ever 
heard  of  that  fundamental  principle  of  Harter  and 
(rude,  he  would  have  thought  it  wa*  something  good 
to  eat.) 

To  begin,  the  Mont  urn  hud  had  other  name*  and 
other  adventures  before  Pop  Bate*  broke  out  his 
house  flag  at  her  main  truck.  She  wa*  a  steel  vessel 
of  approximately  3,000  ton*  net  register,  well  deck, 
engines  amidships,  u  maximum  spool  of  fifteen  knots 
on  her  trial  trip,  and  accommodations  for  fifty  first- 
cabin  passenger*.  She  was  built  at  Sunderland  in 
190-1  to  the  order  of  a  Hamburg  shipping  firm.  Von 
Borstcl  &  Schomer,  for  the  China  coast  trade.  In 
1911  Von  Borstel  died,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  only 
son,  Otto,  a  senior  lieutenant  in  the  German  navy. 
Forthwith  young  Von  Borstel  retired  to  the  Re¬ 
serve  and  undertook  to  divide  with  Schomer  the 
management  of  the  business;  whereupon  his  natural 
autocracy,  intensified  by  ten  years  of  blood  and  iron, 
promptly  developed  the  effect  of  rubbing  old 
Schomer's  fur  the  wrong  way.  Eventually  Schomer 
named  to  Otto  several  thing*  that  Otto  was  not,  but 
including  in  the  specifications  several  things  that 
Otto  was.  With  characteristic  Teutonic  bluntness 
he  delivered  his  ultimatum;  Otto  should  either  buy  or 
sell.  So  Otto  elected  to  buy.  and  when  Schemer 
named  his  price  there  was  a  deadlock.  Then  Schon— 


offered  to  buy  out  Otto,  and  another  deadlock  resulted. 
While  they  were  arguing  the  issue  Otto  managed 
to  embroil  himself  In  a  particularly  nasty  scandal, 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  which  he  deemed  it 
advisable  to  leave  Germany.  So  he  suggested  a 
board  of  arbitration  and  appraisal,  a  dissolution  of 
partnership,  and  a  division  of  the  assets  of  the  firm. 
Schomer  agreed  and  from  the  riot  Otto  emerged  with 
the  Arm’s  Sooth  Pacific  trading  business  (which  in¬ 
cluded  six  husky  schooners  with  auxiliary  power) 
and  three  China  coast  tramps,  included  among  which 
was  the  M'o/oh.  Immediately  young  Von  Borstel 
emigrated  to  Shanghai,  where  he  opened  his  main 
offices  and  did  fairly  well  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  European  War. 

rpilIRTY  days  later  OUo  von  Borstel’*  shipping 
A.  business  in  the  South  Pacific  and  the  Orient  was 
a  memory.  Three  of  his  trading  schooners  were  cap¬ 
tured  by  an  Australian  cruiser,  another  was  beached 
and  burned  to  escape  capture,  and  two  other*  scur¬ 
ried  for  Honolulu,  where  they  interned.  One  of  the 
tramps  was  loading  in  Yokohama  when  England  de¬ 
clared  war  on  Germany,  so  Otto  cabled  her  master  to 
intern.  Then  Japan  declared  war  on  Germany  and 
the  Mikado  helped  himself  to  Otto’s  tramp.  In  Hong¬ 
kong  harbor  another  of  his  steamer*  was  lying  with 
a  broken  tail  shaft.  Enough  said.  The  Horan  had. 
however,  cleared  for  San  Francisco  with  a  cargo 
from  Amoy,  and  though  two  Canadian  cruiser*  lay 
in  wait  for  her  off  the  Golden  Gate,  she  slipped  in 
under  cover  of  a  fog.  discharged  her  cargo,  and 
interned. 

A  month  later  Otto  von  Borstel  arrived  on  a  Pacific 
Mail  boat,  opened  an  office  in  San  Francisco,  and 
registered  the  H'ofan  under  the  Mexican  flag,  with 
*  fictitious  owner.  The  ghost  of  a  government  did 


not  ex»»l  in  Mexico  at  the 
time,  but  (he  (iirranxu 
faction  had  an  alleged  con¬ 
sul  in  San  Francisco,  it  ml 
In  due  course  a  certificate 
of  registration  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  City  of 
Mexico.  The  ll’ofon 
then  rechristened  /.«  /.th- 
ertad  and  loaded  a  cargo 
of  provisions  for  dis¬ 
charge  nt  Valparaiso.  The 
British  consul,  however, 
was  suspicious,  and  al¬ 
though  the  cruiser* 
watched  for  her  she  man¬ 
aged  to  evade  (hem  and 
deliver  her  cargo  of  stores 
to  (he  German  Pacific 
fleet  somewhere  off  the 
Mexican  const.  She  never 
reported  at  Valparaiso, 
and  the  next  heard  of  her 
was  when  she  came  into 
Macallan  and  Interned. 
The  British  consul  in 
San  Francisco  promptly 
brought  her  derelictions 
to  (he  attention  of  the 
collector  of  the  port,  who 
reported  to  the  United 
Stales  district  attorney, 
who  prepared  an  indict¬ 
ment  charging  Herr  Otto  von  Borstel  with  con¬ 
spiracy  to  violate  the  neutrality  law*  and  the  pseudo- 
owner  of  Iai  l.ibtrtad  with  actual  violation.  The 
Federal  grand  jury  was  about  to  bring  In  a  (rue 
bill  against  Von  Borstel  about  the  time  the  seven 
object*  of  the  latter’s  patriotic  solicitude  were  sunk 
off  the  Falkland  Islands;  consequently  the  father¬ 
land  was  no  longer  in  urgent  need  of  a  lirst-class 
filibuster  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Von  Borstel  fled 
to  New  York  to  escape  indictment,  shipped  as  a 
deckhand  aboard  an  American  steamer  hound  for 
Stockholm,  deserted  in  Stockholm,  made  his  way  to 
Germany,  reported  to  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  wa*  given 
command  of  a  submarine,  and  three  weeks  later  per¬ 
ished  miserably. 

Now,  while  Otto  von  Borstel  lived  he  dured  not 
acknowledge  ownership  of  La  Libcrlad  nor  bring  her 
back  to  American  waters.  When  he  died,  however, 
his  executors  in  San  Francisco  acknowledged  owner¬ 
ship  for  him.  presented  to  the  United  States  district 
attorney  proof  of  his  death,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
the  indictment  against  him  dismissed— an  easy  task, 
since  it  profits  neither  individuals  nor  governments 
to  prosecute  a  dead  man. 

It  was  now  deemed  safe  to  bring  La  Libortad  back 
to  San  Francisco,  for  a  vessel  may  not  be  confiscated 
until  her  owner  has  been  convicted,  and  no  man  may 
be  tried  and  convicted  while  an  absentee.  But  here 
an  unexpected  development  occurred.  The  vessel 
wns  commandeered  by  Don  Vcnustiano  Carranza  (it 
will  be  recalled  that  she  was  now  under  Mexican 
registry)  and  for  several  months  was  used  to  trans¬ 
port  Constitutionalist  troops  up  and  down  the  coast. 
She  had  acquired,  also,  by  this  time,  a  Mexican 
skipper  who  knew  as  much  about  navigating  a 
steamer  as  most  people  do  of  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
For  some  reason,  never  made  clear,  money  seenud 
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powerless  to  induce  [>on  Venustiano  to  release  the 
vessel,  and  in  a  moment  of  panic  Von  Borstel’s  ex¬ 
ecutors  sold  her  for  *50,000.  They  were  bound  to 
rrnlinc  something  from  her  before  that  Mexican 
skipper  piled  her  up  on  the  beach. 

Scarcely  had  the  deal  been  consummated  than  Don 
Venustiano  experienced  «  change  of  heart,  although 
if  the  truth  be  known  her  new  owner  changed  *5.000 
in  gold  into  Amcricnn  half  dollars  and  showed  it  to 
her  skipper.  Five  81.000  gold  certificate*  would  not 
have  done  the  trick,  but  10,000  pieces  of  new  silver 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  is  quite  another  thing,  and  i 
Liberia*  came  buck  to  San  Francisco,  was  rr- 
chriMened  Monlara.  and  given  provisional  American 
registry  under  the  Emergency  Shippi  «g  Act.  Her 
new  name  had  no  sooner  been  painted  on  her  bows 
and  Stern  and  the  filth  of  her  Mexican  experience 
washed  out  und  painted  over  than  she  was  sold  for 
*100,000  to  a  man  who  wanted  a  steamer  and  was  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  jp-t  rich  to  ask  question.'.  No 
sooner  had  the  news  of  the  purchase  leaked  out  than 
the  purchaser  cursed  himself  for  an  unmitigated 
jackass  and  unloaded  the  Monlara  on  the  lllue  Star 
l.ine  at  u  small  profit.  Two  days  later  the  Blue 
Star  people  heard  the  whisper  and  slipped  her  to  a 
Norwegian  line,  which  spent  *16,000  putting  her  in 
tiptop  condition  before  a  kind  friend  carried  them 
the  woeful  tidings.  The  .l/eslam  had  now  become  a 
joke;  she  was  being  tossed  about  the  market  like  a 
medicine  hall,  and  in  the  end  the  Norwegian,  having 
given  her  Norwegian  registry,  sold  her  at  actual 
cost  to  Pop  Bates,  who  Joyously  placed  her  under 
American  registry  again  and  chartered  her  for  a 
general  curgo  to  the  West  ('oast  and  a  jag  of  nitrate 
from  the  West  Coast  to  New  York.  And  the  very 
next  day  the  world  fell  on  Pop.  It  seemed  to  the  be¬ 
wildered  old  man  that  everybody  he  knew  was  ring 
ing  him  up  to  tell  him  to  get  rid  of  the  Monlara 
and  to  do  it  now! 

AT  the  very  first  hint  of  disaster  Pop  Bate.  h-.- 
Uncd  to  Jerry  Dooley,  the  human  encyclopedia! 
on  matters  nautical,  in  charge  of  the  Merchants’ 
Exchange.  "Jerry,"  he  said,  "tell  me  all  you  know 
about  the  Monlara"— and  Jerry  told  him.  It  was  an 
ample  sufficiency. 

“Is  there  no  hope?"  Pup  pleaded. 

"Yes.  The  luck  of  sailors,"  Jerry  replied  sym¬ 
pathetically.  "She’*  on  the  black  list  of  the  Rritish 
Admiralty,  but  If  you’re  a  pretty  good  *-a  fox  you 
might  dodge  around  and  make  her  pay  for  herself 
before  one  of  their  cruiser,  grab,  you  You  -ev. 
Pop,  Groat  Britain  gave  warning  of  her  intention  not 
to  recognise  any  transfers  of  enemy  «hip.  to  »<-utral 
registry  after  the  war  started,  and  when  th«-  H'oten 
went  under  Mexican  registry  she  couldn’t  hide  her 
identity  under  n  new  name  Even  though  her  regis¬ 
try  was  neutral  then,  in  spliil  she  was  .till  an 
enemy  ship.  She 
wa<  owned  by  a 
reserve  lieutenant 
of  the  German 
navy,  she  made  one 
voyage  as  n  fili¬ 
buster,  and  —  but 
why  discuss  it. 

Pop?  You’re  stung, 
unless  you  care  to 
intern  the  Monlara 
until  the  war  is 
over.  Freights  will 
be  high  for  quite 
i.  while  following 
the  close  of  the 
war,  and  you  will 
doubtless  be  able 
to  get  riil  of  her 
for  what  you  paid 
for  her  —  possibly 
at  a  profit.” 

"But  1  may  lie 
dead  by  that  time." 

Pop  com  plumed 
bitterly,  "t  don’t 
want  a  boat  to  lie 
at  anchor  where  I 
can  look  at  her. 

I  want  her  out  on 
the  briny  earning 
her  way.” 

”1  suggest  that 
you  sell  her  to  the 
it  u  s  s  i  a  n  Govern 
ment  to  carry  mu¬ 
nitions  and  war 
material  out  to 
Vladivostok.  Ru* 
sia  is  an  ally  of 
England;  if  you 
sell  her  to  Russia, 

England  will  take 
her  off  the  black  list,  of  course— and  Russia  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  a  bad  way  for  tonnage." 

Pop  Rates  pondered.  That’*  a  good  tip.  Jerry." 
he  said  presently,  “hut  the  fact  is  I  can’t  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it— yet.  1‘vc  chartered  the  Moutma  and 


!  well.  Jerry.  I’m  too  old  to  be  a  quitter.  I’m 
seventy -six  years  old  and  no  man  ever  accused  me 
of  failure  to  fulfill  a  contract;  I  expect  to  become 
quite  a  figure  in  the  maritime  world  before  I  die, 
and  if  it  busts  me  I’m  going  to  operate  the  J Honiara; 
that  is.  for  this  one  voyage.  If  I  get  around  to  New 
York  safely.  Ill  intern  and  then  negotiate  with  the 
Russians.” 

"Canal’s  blocked  and  you’ll  have  to  go  through 
Magellan."  Jerry  warned  him.  “They  tell  me  there 
are  cruisers  along  the  west  roast  and  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  keeping  an  rye  on  enemy  vessels  interned  in 
South  American  ports  It’s  dollars  to  doughnuts 
you’ll  he  nabbed.  Pop  " 

"Then,”  said  Pop  Bate*,  “my  charterers  can’t  say 
I  didn’t  try  to  deliver  their  cargoes.  I’ll  have  to 
trust  to  the  luck  of  a  sailor.  Jerry-” 

“Who’s  your  skipper.  Pop?” 

“Haven’t  hired  one  yet- -and  I’m  not  going  U>. 
Thought  I’d  stay  ashore  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life  and  run  a  shipping  office,  hot  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  cant  trust  anybody  with  my  Monl.m, 
so  IH  have  to  take  her  out  myself — which  reminds 
me  I  haven’t  any  ticket  for  steam,  so  I’d  better  hustle 
up  to  the  inspectors  and  get  one.” 

The  inspectors  gave  Pop  Bates  a  superficial  ora) 
examination  and  issued  him  his  license  for  steam, 
and  the  following  day  lie  shipped  a  crew  for  the 
Vo *l*ra  and  went  on  the  berth  to  rommener  loading. 
He  chose  his  raatrs  carefully.  His  first  kicker.  Mr. 
Barry,  was  a  forty-year-old  exile  of  Erin,  with  a 
powerful  jaw.  a  thick  body  and  a  rich,  thick 
brogue.  He  had  a  master’s  license,  a  ddieious  sense 
of  humor,  and  a  reputation  for  Iw-ing  a  total  ab¬ 
stainer  from  alcoholic  liqoois.  The  second  mate, 
Mr.  Dawson,  was  an  American  of  twenty-five.  He 
was  a  eb-an.  alert,  decent  lad  who  had  just  l*ecn 
given  his  ticket  foe  second  mate  of  -team  Vessel*  of 
unlimited  tonnage  Pop  Bates  picked  him  Ixcause 
he  was  young  and  respectful  and  knew  his  business. 
The  chief  engineer  and  his  assistant,  were  all  Ameri¬ 
cans.  und  the  -irtlf  operator  was  a  crackajack,  for 
the  late  Voa  llor.tr!  had  installed  <«  the  .Honiara 
a  powerful  navy  wireless  set.  and  l’»p  Bates  would 
not  have  a  ham  operator  monkryini,  with  a  perfect 
piece  of  mrrhan  sin.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  was 
cosmopolitan.  Pop  discriminating  against  English¬ 
men  only. 

Twenty-four  hour,  after  the  M.ni.ra  had  com¬ 
pleted  loading  Her  cargo  for  Valparaiso,  Pop  Bales 
had  paid  every  bill  connected  with  her  and  had  pro¬ 
cured  from  hi*  hank,  in  .he  event  of  emergencies,  a 
letter  of  credit.  With  her  bunkers  filled  and  an 
extra  supply  of  >*ckrd  cal  on  .leek  and  with  ample 
store*  for  a  three  months*  cruise,  if  necessary,  in  his 
storeroom.  Pop  Bates  took  his  Monlara  to  sea.  And 


reived  a  code  wirrlc**  from  the  British  consul  at 
San  F raiscasro  advising  him  that  the  Monlara.  ex 
IJbtriMl,  ex  Ho tarn.  Hiram  P.  Bates  master,  had 
cleared  for  Valparaiso  a-  to  keepan  eye  open  for  h<  f 


Abort  five  minute'  alter  the  pilot  had  left  the 
Monlara  anti  the  ship  was  snoring  Into  the  south. 
Mr.  Barry,  having  arranged  mi*  watches,  snugged  up 
the  gear,  and  confided  to  young  Mr.  Dawson  hi* 
opinion  that  the  ole  man  was  going  to  tie  very  easy 
to  get  along  with,  came  up  on  the  bridge  to  relieve  the 
skipper  while  the  latlei  took  u  departure  from  the 
Cliff  House  and  laid  out  his  courses  for  the  next 
twenty  four  hours’  run.  This  detail  having  been 
attended  to.  Pop  came  out  at  the  char*  room  and 
joined  Mr.  Barry  on  the  bridge. 

“Splendid  weather,  -or,”  Mr.  Barry  rcmaiked. 

POP  nodded.  "Hope  it  lasts."  he  said,  "but  in  case 
it  doesn’t  we  might  as  well  do  now  a  little  job 
I  have  in  mind.  Hang  a  staging  over  the  hows,  burn 
off  her  name,  paint  it  over  with  black  paint  and  re 
christen  her  in  white  letters.  From  now  until  I  can 
slip  into  the  three-mile  limit  off  Valparaiso  the  ship 
will  be  known  a*  Minrrea.  Like  Monlara,  that  is  a 
seven-letter  name;  you  can  block  it  in  over  the  old 
letter*,  and  it  will  not  1*  so  likely  to  show  in  case 
we  meet  a  British  cruiser  before  the  paint  becomes 
seasoned  and  grimy." 

“But  sure  they’ll  look  you  up  n  Lloyd’s  Register 
an’  catch  ye  in  a  lie.”  Mr.  Barry  protested.  "They 
have  a  recoid  av  every  *ht*am*hip  afloat.’’ 

“I  know  they  have,  Mr.  Barry.  They  have  not, 
however,  a  record  of  every  M.amship  not  afloat — 
and  there  was  a  steamer  called  the  Miner, a  und 
-be  would  have  pa*-—!  anywhere  for  a  sister  ship  to 
the  Monlara.  You’d  have  to  measure  her  to  And  lh< 
discrepancy  in  the  tonnage,  length,  and  beam.*  And 
the  Mtnrrra  was  wrecked  in  Alaska  two  months  ago  " 
“But  what  if  the  divils  hoaid  us  un’  ask  for  a  look 
at  our  papers,  sor?  Begorra,  I’m  not  anxious  to  be 
rtas-ed  as  a  pirate,  or  lone  me  ticket." 

"I  have  some  papers  to  show  them.  Mr.  Barry.  I 
had  a  beautiful  set  forged  btfon  leaving  Sun  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Cost  me  a  hundred  dollars,  but  it  is  really  a 
wonderful  Jab." 

“How  alonit  the  raised  letterin’  on  the  stern  av 
her?” 

“The  ietters  me  removable.  Mr.  Burry.  See  that 
they  are  removed  to-night  and  the  painted  wooden 
letter*  I  have  provided  set  in  their  place.  We’ll  run 
into  Monterey  Bay  and  anchor.  In  smooth  water  it’s 
only  an  hour's  job.” 

"But  the  ship’s  boats,  the  bed  linen,  the  life  pro- 
servers  -be  the  Bock  av  Cashel,  captain  dear,  every 
bit  av  movable  property  on  the  ship  is  brand— I  un' 
stineiled  S.  S.  Monlara," 

“Repaint  and  rcstcnctl  the  cork  ring*  on  the  bridge, 
the  lifeboats,  fire  bucket*  and  everything  on  deck 
that  will  stand  repainting  and  restenrillitg.  I  can’t 
re-tencil  the  bed  linen  or  rebrand  the  handles  of 
the  tools  In  the  engine  room,  of  course,  but  if  we’re 
••carded  I  exp—’;  to  gel  rid  of  the  boarding  officer 

without  allowing 
him  rrerythiny." 

•Til  do  me  Ih'sI. 
»or.  Have  ye  pro¬ 
vided  a  new  bras* 
stincll?” 

"I  have.  And 
by  the  way.  Mr. 
Burry,  vve  have 
white  upper  work* 
und  a  black  fun¬ 
nel.  We  must 
change  all  that 
imm— liutely.  Terra 
eotta  upper  works, 
with  a  green  fun¬ 
nel  and  a  red  band 
around  it  will  do 
the  trick." 

"But  whin  ye  get 
to  Valparaiso-  ” 
"When  we  get  to 
Valparaiso 
fore  we  get  there, 
in  fact,  and  just 
as  soon  ns  we  are 
reasonably  certain 
we  will  not  on 
counter  another 
British  cruiser  (of 
course  we’ll  en¬ 
counter  our.  for 
-he’ll  have  the  tip 
by  now’,  I  dare¬ 
say.  and  lie  on  th« 
watch  for  usl  - 
we’ll  put  her  real 
name  on  bow  and 
stern  again.  Natu¬ 
rally,  entering  or 
leaving  a  port  we 
have  to  be  on  the 
square.” 

Mr.  Barry  rocked  hi*  head  on  one  side  like  a 
■oek  robin  and  pondered;  Pop  Bate*  could  *— •  that 
the  risk  and  deviltry  of  the  game  appealed  to  all 
that  was  led  in  his  Celtic  soul.  He  pursed  his 
bp*,  rubbed  his  jowls  thoughtfully,  and  presently.: 


ju*l  about  the  time  hr  put  thr  pilo4  override,  oat 
(  .i plain  G.  II.  II.  WoudtKoepr,  R.  Nn  commanding 


But  he  ncrer  finished  it.  Mr.  Daicsoa  caught  his  arms.  Pop  Bates  prc%cntcd  a  4$  at  his  head 


II.  M.  Ahgmom.  ranging  off  the  Peruvian  coa*?,  re¬ 
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joy*;  likewise 
they  shared  his 
sorrows,  and  the 
fact  that  they  did 
not  share  his 
losses  or  profits 
mattered  not; 
they  hated  now, 
with  a  consum¬ 
ing  hatred,  the 
vaunted  Mistress 
of  the  Seas;  with 
fierce  partisan¬ 
ship  they  called 
upon  God  to  damn 
a  nation  that 
would  war  on  u 
helpless  old  man. 

"Oh,  my  darling 
Nelly  Gray,  they 
have  taken  you 
away!"  wailed 
Pop  on  the  con¬ 
certina. 

Mr.  Barry 
raised  both  huge 
fists  on  high. 
"God  a  v  the 
Irish,"  he  whis¬ 
pered,  “send  yon¬ 
der  fog  to  hide  us 
from  the  English. 
Help  us  to  save 
the  ship  for  our 
ould  man!" 

M  r.  Dawson 
turned.  To  the  north  and  about  two  miles  distant  a 
thick  wall  of  vapor  was  sweeping  down  over  the  bar¬ 
ren  roast  line,  and,  sailor  that  he  was,  the  second 
male  knew  that  within  twenty  minutes  the  anchor¬ 
age  would  be  thick  with  It.  The  cruiser  saw  the  fog 
too.  for  she  quickened  her  speed  perceptibly. 

"She's  going  to  come  into  the  anchorage  and  drop 
her  hook,"  Mr.  Dawson  declared.  "Then  she'll  put  u 
prise  crew  aboard  us." 

"An'  whin  the  fog  lift*,”  said  Mr.  Harry,  "she'll 
take  us  over  to  Port  Stanley  in  the  Falkland*."  lie 
walked  to  the  binnacle,  took  a  hearing  from  his  an¬ 
chorage  to  the  middle  of  the  fairway,  and  calculated 
the  distance. 

"They're  clearing  away  a  boat,"  Mr.  Dawson  ob¬ 
served. 

"If  I  could  only  keep  the  divlls  off  until  the  fog 
gets  here."  Mr.  Barry  was  crooning  to  himself. 
"Those  Johnny  Hulls  esn't  shoot  for  nothin'  in  a  fog 
—an'  I  know  Magellan  belter  nor  most." 

"They  dare  not  chase  us  in  a  fog,  Mr.  Harry.” 

"Aye.  Her  commander  ha*  a  three-milllon-dollar 
ship  to  think  av;  'ti*  not  wort*  while  riskin'  her  to 
catch  the  likes  av  us,  an',  be  the  same  token,  if  I 
wreck  the  Honiara  'tie  like  we'll  all  be  saved  an'  the 
ould  man  will  collect  his  insurance.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Johnny  Bull  gel*  u*.  we’re  a  total  loss.  Ho 
couldn't  get  any  war-risk  insurance  on  the  vessel — 
more’s  the  pity." 

"If  I  had  a  stick  of  dynamite,"  Mr.  Dawson  mur¬ 
mured  longingly,  "and  knew  how  to  use  it,  wo  could 
let  the  prize  crew  i-ome  alongside.  They’d  never 
dream  we'd  offer  resistance,  ami  we  could  threaten 
them  with  the  dynamite  from  above,  hold  them 
alongside  till  the  fog  closed  in— and  run  for  it." 

Mr.  Barry  made  a  wild  leap  and  Infolded  the  sec¬ 
ond  mate  in  a  bearlike  hug.  “Begorrn,"  he  gurgled, 
"you  have  a  head  on  your  two  shouldhers.  Ye'll  In' 
an  admiral  yet.  I  have  an  tdjea,  me  lad.  I.istrn  to 
it,  listen  to  it.  I  say,  an'  don't  intherrupt  me.” 

And  while  the  cruiser  came  to  anchor  half  a  mile 
away  and  cleared  away  her  cutter,  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Harry  unfolded  the  child  of  his  alert  Celtic  imagina- 
tion.  Meanwhile  Pop  Bales  had  finished  "Darling 
Nelly  Gray"  and  commenced  "Rock  of  Ages.” 

"The  ould  man’s  heart  is  bruk  in  two  halves,"  Mr. 
Barry  declared.  "Listen  to  him,  will  ye?  Listen  to 


without  further 
«l  i  scussion, 
skipped  down  the 
■starboard  com¬ 
panion  to  the 
main  deck; 
whereupon  things 
commenced  to 
happen. 


OFF  Antofa¬ 
gasta  H.  M.  8. 

M i/j non  picked  up 
the  S.  S.  Minerva, 
cruised  close 
alongside,  and 
kept  company 
with  her  for  half 
un  hour  while 
Captain  G.  B.  H. 

Woodthorpc,  R.N., 
chewed  the  cud 
of  reflection  and 
nursed  the  germ 
of  suspicion. 

Finally  he  made 
up  his  mind  to 
play  safe  und 
have  a  look  at  the 
Minerva’t  paper*. 

"She  answers 
the  description 
of  the  Minerva 
ii  h  recorded  in 
Lloyd's,”  he  told 
hia  second  in 
command,  "and  the  Miner  lit  is  a  Pacific  Coast  ves- 
ael,  but  that  boche  of  a  Monlara  has  changed  her 
nume  so  often  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  she  tried 
■mother  ulius  and  some  new  paint.  I  see  she  has 
wireless.  Call  her  and  tell  her  to  heave  to;  that 
wo'rc  about  to  l.mrd  her.  And  tell  Sparks  not  to 
mnke  the  mistake  of  calling  the  ,l/i*erivi.  Tell  him 
to  cull  the  Honiara." 

For  several  minutes  they  called  the  Honiara,  but 
in  vain.  Then  they  called  the  Minerva  and  immedi¬ 
ately  an  anawer  was  forthcoming;  whereupon  Pop 
llutes  was  informed  that  he  was  about  to  have  a 
vlaltnr.  "Delighted!”  he  wirelessed  back.  "What 
will  you  have  to  drink?" 

Mr.  Barry  hove  the  ship  to,  Mr.  Duwsor.  let  down 
the  gungway,  and  Lieutenant  Cecil  Smith- Bateman 
cume  iil»nrd,  apologized  briskly  for  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  made  his  visit  neces-ary,  and  trusted 
he  might  tie  pardoned  for  requesting  an  inspection 
of  the  ship’s  papers. 

"I  am  the  master,"  Pop  Bates  replied  with  dignity. 
•'I  anticipated  the  object  of  your  visit.  Here  are 
my  clearance  papera." 

The  Britisher  scrutinised  them  carefully.  "They 
appear  to  be  in  order,  sir,"  he  said.  "Now,  if  you 
please.  I’ll  have  a  peep  at  your  manifest  and  registry 
papers." 

Pop  Hates  handed  over  his  bogus  documents.  The 
lieutenant  inspected  them  while  a  perky  little  petty 
oflker  prowled  around  the  deck,  inspecting  the  letter¬ 
ing  on  the  hafts  of  the  fire  axes,  on  the  fire  buckets, 
and  the  lifeboats,  presently  he  returned  to  the  group 
at  the  head  of  the  companion.  The  lieutenant  looked 
at  him  sharply.  "Well.  Brandon."  he  inquired,  “do 
you  think  we’re  wasting  our  time  here?" 

"I  think  so.  sir." 

"Very  well,  Brandon.  Captain.  I  thank  you  for 
the  courtesy  with  which  you  have  submitted  to  Inis 
outrage,”  and  with  a  charming  smile  he  left  the 
vessel.  An  hour  later,  when  the  cruiser  was  hull 
down  on  the  horizon,  headed  north,  Pop  Hate*  had 
a  man  out  on  a  staging  over  each  how  and  two  men 
on  a  staging  over  the  stern.  By  nightfall  the  Mon- 
/urn  was  herself  again  to  all  outward  appearances, 
and  when  she  steamed  into  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso 
no  fire  bucket,  lire  ax,  lifeboat,  or  life  preserver  on 
deck  harbored  the  slightest  evidence  of  her  previ¬ 
ous  incarnation.  She  discharged  in  a  week,  slipped 
out  and  up  the  coast  to  Tocopilla  and  Antofogasta. 
shipped  a  cargo  of  nitrate,  and  put  to  sea  without 
hindrance.  Into  the  south  she  snored,  keeping  far 
outside  the  regular  steamer  lanes  until  it  became 
necessary  to  haul  in  to  pick  up  the  Four  Evangelista 
at  the  entrance  to  Mageliun  Strait. 

The  weather,  as  it  frequently  is  in  these  latitudes, 
was  very  thick,  with  frequent  violent  squalls  or 
wllliwaws,  and  though  Pop  Bates  was  satisfied  on 
Sunday  morning  that  he  was  off  the  entrance,  it  was 
not  until  Tuesday  morning  that  Mr.  Barry’s  keen 
vision  made  out  the  highest  peak  of  the  Evangelists, 
which  mark  the  entrance  to  Magellan  Strait  Forth¬ 
with  the  Monlam  ran  for  it  and  passed  in,  the 
weather  clearing  before  her  as  she  ramped  through 
the  loneliest  stretch  of  water  Pop  Bates  had  ever 
sailed.  Mr.  Barry,  who  knew  Magellan  almost  a* 
well  as  he  knew  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  ditty 
bag.  suggested  that  they  crack  right  along,  as  the 
night  promised  to  be  fairly  clear.  He  was  impatient 
of  delay  and  as  nervous  as  a  dog  dreaming  of  rats. 
Pop,  however,  having  been  a  sailing  skipper  or  fore- 
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mail  hand  on  a  windjammer  all  his  days,  had  never 
been  through  Magellan  before  and  was  possessed  of 
a  childish  curiosity  to  see  a*  much  of  it  as  possible; 
hence  he  elected  to  play  safe  and  make  the  run  by 
daylight.  Accordingly  the  Monlara  anchored  for 
the  night  in  Field's  anchorage. 

At  four-thirty  next  morning  the  anchor  was  hove 
in  short  and  the  ilomiara  was  slowly  getting  under 
way.  with  Mr.  Harry  on  the  bridge,  by  virtue  of  his 
nrellent  knowledge  of  the  passage.  Pop  Bates  was 
in  the  ehart  room  sipping  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  hi*  old 
l  hme~  steward.  He  G«w.  had  brought  him.  and  Mr. 
Dawson  was  busy  on  the  forecastle  head  getting 
ready  to  cal  the  anchor.  Suddenly  a  terrible  shout 
resounded  through  the  ship,  and  Pop  Bates,  rushing 
out  on  the  bridge,  found  Mr.  Harry  pointing  to  a 
grrat  gray  cruiser  just  heaving  into  view  around 
the  headland. 

“It's  'Kitty,  bar  the  door  now.' "  the  honest  fellow 
groaned.  He  shook  an  impotent  fist  at  the  cruiser 
and  cursed  bitterly.  “If  it  wasn't  for  the  English" 
he  raved.  “I'd  shtill  be  n  member  av  the  Holy  Name 
Society."  and  having  thus  vindicated  himself  for 
taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain.  Mr.  Barry  threw 
his  uniform  rap  on  the  bridge  and  pranced  on  it  with 
both  fret  furiously,  like  a  buck  killing  a  snake. 

"It's  the  Mignon."  Pop  Bates  said  in  a  still,  small 
voice. 

"Oh  for  tin  minute*  over  the  hows  wit'  a  pot  av 
white  paint  an'  a  point  brush."  Mr.  Barry  keened. 
“I'd  Lave  her  the  Hinerra  arm  whilst  ye'd  be  Bayin' 
Jack  Robinson." 

"I — I  guess  I’d  better  destroy  those  bogus  docu¬ 
ments."  Pop  quatered  and  fled  to  hit  stateroom  just 
as  n  white  puff  came  from  the  cruiser  and  a  small 
shell  kicked  up  a  waterspout  a  cable  length  in  front 
of  the  Montan.. 


MR.  BARRY  picked  up  his  ruined  rap,  rocked  it 
truculently  on  hi*  raven  head,  and  spat.  "An' 
that’s  a  divll  av  a  flne  'Good  mornin' '  to  ye.  Honiara." 
he  growled  as  he  reached  for  the  whistle  cold  and 
acknowledged  with  a  melancholy  toot  the  stern  com¬ 
mand  to  heave  to.  “Let  go  the  anchor  agin."  he 
bawled  to  Mr.  Daw -on.  “They  II  put  a  prise  crew 
aboard,  so  let's  give  the  divils  somethin*  to  do  whin 
they  come.”  He  signaled  the  chief  to  stop  the  en¬ 
gine*  and  left  the  bridge  to  hold  a  post  mortem  with 
Pop  Bates,  whom  he  found  burning  his  bogus  docu¬ 
ment*  over  a  candle  flame. 

“Well.  Mr.  Barry."  he  aaid  gently,  "we  did  our 
damnedest.  Angel*  couldn't  do  no  more.  I've  lost  my 
bully  Honiara." 

Mr.  Barry  had  never  been  a  skipper,  but  he  was  a 
seaman  from  heel*  to  hair,  and  he  knew  what  it 
meant  to  a  skipper  to  lose  a  ship  he  didn't  own!  And 
Pop  Bate*  was  skipper  and  sole  owner  of  the  Mon¬ 
lara!  The  mate  could  not  bear  to  stay  and  see  Pop 
Bate*  suffer.  “God  help  our  poor  ould  man,”  he 
prayed  piously,  and  fled  again  to  the  bridge,  where 
he  found  Mr.  Dawson  Together  they  cursed  hor¬ 
ribly  in  chorus,  while  from  Pop'*  stale  room  there 
floated  up  to  them  a  slow,  doleful  rendition  of  “Dar¬ 
ling  Nellie  Gray"  on  the  concertina.  Mr.  Barry  and 
Mr.  Dawson  had  grown  singularly  fond  of  their  old 
man;  they  had  eaten  of  hi*  salt  and  in  time  of 
danger  there  rose  to  the  top  in  each  that  instinct  to 
subjugate  self  and  sacrifice  all  for  their  ship  and 
her  owner  which  is  the  heritage  of  all  true  sons  of 
the  sea.  The  joys  of  old  Pop  Bate*  were  their 


They  listened.  Suddenly  the  music  ceased.  “I 
wondher  ha*  he  had  a  shtroke  av  some  kind,"  Mr. 
Barry  whispered.  "Do  you.  Misther  Dawson,  go  be¬ 
low  an’  take  a  look.  Upon  me  worrd,  I'm  afraid  to — ■” 

Oh,  what  a  bran-li-fnl  ocean. 

Oh,  what  a  btau-li-ful  sea/ 

The  merry,  lilting  chorus  of  an  old-time  *ea  ballad 
came  floating  up  to  the  bridge.  “  Tis  not  a  shtroke 
aflher  all."  the  sagacious  Barry  declared.  “  Tis  an 
idjea!" 


AND  so  it  was,  for  suddenly  the  music  ceased  and 
Pop’s  head  appeared  on  the  starboard  companion. 
“I  see  fog."  he  piped  shrilly.  "We  have  two  rifle* 
and  a  pistol  aboard,  and  if  wc  can  bluff  that  prize 
crew—" 

"Ye  can't  bluff  the  lad*  av  the  bulldog  breed  that 
made  ould  England's  fame,”  Mr.  Barry  recited. 
"Heart*  av  British  oak— an’  all  that  sort  av  bloody 
rot,  ye  know.  Ye  may  bluff  a  civilian  wit'  a  gun,  but 
not  the  man  whose  business  {Continued  on  page  24) 


THOSE  THIN.GS  WHICH 
ARE  MINE  .. 

BY  BERTHE  KNATVOLD  MELLETT  M  M 


T  MARRIED  David  when  I  was  eighteen.  and  from 
*  the  first  it  was  a  case  of  a  Californian  chafing  at 
the  blue  lawn.  Since  the  old  hacienda  days  the  women 
of  my  family  have  i>ro»n  in  the  sun— free,  loved,  ap 
plauded.  The  trouble  came  from  transplanting  the 
legatee  of  all  thut  spoiling  into  the  austerities  of 
New  England.  The  home  for  which  I  left  California 
was  still  bleak  with  the  afterglow  of  Puritanism, 
und  before  I  had  been  there  a  week  I  hated  it.  My 
faculties  and  ways  and  thoughts,  nurtured  in  the 
warmth  of  the  Golden  Gate,  seemed  to  shrivel  and 
twist  in  the  new,  ungeninl  atmosphere.  Even  my 
love  for  David  warped  out  of  all  semblance  to  itself 
under  the  irritant  of  our  essential  difference*  I 
curno  to  take  pleasure  in  inventing  perversities,  in 
efforts  to  shock  his  code  out  of  ita  rigid  perpendicular. 

At  thut  time  I  htd  never  given  the  question  of  the 
rights  und  wrong*  of  women  u  thought.  So  my 
trugedy  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  work  in 
which  I  later  sought  comfort. 

David  stood  my  actions  nine  years;  then  he  got  a 
divorce. 

And  the  court  gave  Connie— my  lovely  Connie— 
to  her  futher. 

In  nil  my  kicking  ugainst  the  pricks  I  had  never 
considered  the  possibility  of  this  mortal  hurt;  and. 
atunnod  as  I  was,  and  bitterly  reproachful  of  myself, 
my  instincts  revolted  from  the  decree.  1  knew  I 
needed  correction  cruel  correction,  possibly-  but  the 
Injustice  of  life-long  separation  from  Connie  ap¬ 
pall'd  me.  Nevertheless,  I  should  have  gone  on,  be¬ 
fuddled.  wailing  out  an  Ineffactaal  life  if  David  had 
not  written: 

CsrNHTANCR:  /  am  making  /tiumeial  proiino* 

Dill  (Wise*  you  of  the  nerd  of  marrying  ogam.  As, 
until  you  are  runty  lo  act  a*  a  uife  and  mother 
s/ioidd,  it  -  liner  ho  common  inter**!.  /  sag  good-by 

DAVIU  WlNTIIRor 

So  he  knew  I  did  not  want  to  marry  again!  lie 
knew  that  I  hail  gone  from  folly  to  waywardness  and 
thence  lo  Indiscretion,  but  thut  I  had  never  really 
wronged  him— could  not  wrong  him  for  the  love  I 
I «»re  him,  distorted  us  that  love  hud  Iwcome  Yet  in 
linger  he  had  taken  my  child,  my  girl  child  of  eight 
yea  i,  who  needed  me  and  would  need  me  more  and 


more  as  the  years  went  by.  Hr  had  been  able  to  do 
this  injury  to  both  of  us.  Why? 

The  answer  to  that  question  threw  me  into  the 
whirl  of  suffrage  work.  In  two  year*  the  veterans 
of  my  State  had  broken  foolish,  wretched  me  to  the 
routine  of  the  movement.  Connie  was  ten  years  old 
the  day  I  made  my  first  street  speech.  1  sent  her  a 
birthday  message  just  before  I  mounted  the  war 
seat  of  the  automobile  aad  began  to  talk.  I  kept 
wondering  all  through  my  speech  If  they  had  let  her 
have  it;  if  David  had  remembered  her  birthday;  if 
she  had  a  party  and  candles  and  a  new  dress  and 
thing*.  Thinking  about  Connie  kept  me  from  being 
nervous  about  the  crowd  before  me.  and  I  got  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  being  n  good  street  speaker. 


I  WENT  to  another  State  to  help,  and  another  and 
I  another.  U>t  year,  while  I  was  in  Albany.  Conn  e 
turned  sixteen.  David  went  to  Congress,  and  I  was 
asked  to  Join  the  forces  in  Washington  that  were 
working  for  a  woman-suffrage  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  They  wonted  me  for  lobbying. 

At  first  fear  of  meeting  David  overwhelmed  my 
clear  knowledge  of  what  the  work  and  excitement 
won  Id  mean  to  me.  Then  like  a  burst  of  glory  came 
tb«  hope  of  seeing  Connie.  I  came  to  Washington. 

I  have  room,  here  in  a  beautiful  old  colonial  man¬ 
sion  that  has  town  added  to  and  converted  into 
apartments.  There  are  great  casement  windows  and 
wood  fireplaces  and  mellow  enamel  woodwork.  My 
dining  room  is  a  porch  inclosed  in  glass  overhanging 
a  walled-in  garden  of  Bombay  marnolia  tree*  and 
lilacs  and  box 

Four  of  us  were  in  this  dining  room  at  dinner  the 
evening  when  the  story  I  have  to  tell  really  legsn. 
There  was  I  net  Mann  of  Idaho,  in  charge  of  the 
suffrage-lobbying  force.;  Joan  Williams,  a  rare, 
powerful  wisp  of  an  English  girl  who  holds  the 
woman's  political  movement  al  the  Capitol  in  the 
hollow  of  her  hand;  Dana  Medford,  representative 
from  Alabama,  who  live*  with  his  son  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  upstair*;  and  myself,  Mr  Medford  is  a  power 
in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  as  our  bill 
would  eventually  come  before  that  l-ody.  we  knew  we 
n «-*<!«-d  his  support.  That  was  why  I  asked  him  to 
dinner.  He  came  because  he  is  a  lonely  person  for 
all  his  friendships  and  work,  his 
wife  having  died  during  his  first 
term  in  Congress.  Besides,  he  is 
unfailingly  courteous  lo  women; 
**•.  when  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
come  and  listen  to  our  side  of 
the  case  at  clooe  range,  he  said 
be  would  he  honored. 

•  Hi via  had  just  touched  off 
the  fire  in  the  living  room,  and 
there  was  a  cheery,  eerie  snap¬ 
ping.  and  a  flicker  of  flame. 
Two  of  the  randies  on  the  table 


leaning  on  a  ehoic  case,  /  iiatched  them 


"Why  do  you  give  yourself  to  a  cause  that  is  nut 
vital  to  you'”  he  nuked,  staring  into  the  flames. 

"It  is  vita)  to  all  women,"  I  came  buck  eonsclrn- 
tiously. 

"Your  talent*  and  graces,"  he  continued,  "seem  io 
me  to  deserve  a  home  and  children  rather  than  u 
cause." 

Self-pit)  welled  up  within  me,  but  I  drove  it  buck. 

"When  one  works  for  a  great  cause,"  I  said,  "one 
has  lo  conquer  likes  snd  dislikes.  Do  you  think  If  it 
were  a  matter  of  mere  liking  I  should  be  lobbying 
through  the  endless  hslls  of  the  House  and  Senate 
office  buildings?  Don't  you  think.  If  I  could.  I  would 
have  a  home  a  regular  home  not  just  u  few  rooms 
and  some  furniture?"  My  purpose  was  slipping, 
and  the  thoughts  of  my  heart  were  coming  to  my 
lips.  I  gut  up  and.  going  to  the  dining  lount,  opened 
one  of  the  glass  screens.  Almve  the  inky  base  of  the 
garden  wall  the  city  piled  up  lo  the  paler  blackness 
of  the  sky  like  a  structure  of  shadow  blocks,  church 
and  hous*  shap'd,  oblongcd  with  light.  "A  great 
cause  demands  sacrifice,"  I  Itegun  again.  Then  I 
laughed  a  little.  "And  so  I  am  lobbying." 

"Am  I  worth  lobbying’"  my  guest  asked  softly 
from  the  other  room 

"Goodness,  yes!  Why.  this  dinner  was  lobbying  - 
after  office  hours.  It  isn't  regular.  I  know.  Hut  the 
cause  justifies  irregularities,  I  think."  There  was  still 
a  tremble  in  my  voice,  and  he  must  have  noted  it. 

"Come  down  to  the  Willard  Tor  u  while."  he  sug 
gested.  "There  will  he  dancing  there  to-night.  Webb 
is  going.  Have  you  met  my  son  Webb?" 

"I  have  seen  him  in  the  elevator.”  I  closed  tin- 
window  and  came  back.  "Do  you  think  it  is  wise  for 
you.  in  your  position  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee — one  of  the  men  in  ull  Washington  \vc 
need  most  to  make  friends  with  to  be  seen  with  n 
suffrage  lobbyist:  one  of  the  enemy?" 

"You  could  be  no  man's  enemy,"  he  said,  and, 
stepping  into  the  hall,  called  down  the  elevator 
shaft  to  have  his  car  sent  around  from  the  garage 
back  of  the  house. 


WE  were  just  alighting  nt  the  Willard  when  I 
stepped  back  into  the  car. 

Mr.  Medford  looked  around  inquiringly. 

"I— I  stepped  on  my  dreas,”  I  lied. 

"There  is  a  maid  in  the  dressing  room." 

"But  it  is  badly  torn—” 

I  had  seen  David.  He  was  following  some  one 
through  the  whirling  doors  and  was  gone  in  un  in¬ 
stant.  His  hair  was  white — perfectly  white.  He  is 
ten  years  older  than  I,  but  I  had  not  expected  him 
to  be  so  aged.  His  shoulders  were  still  broad, 
squared  against  the  follies  of  others. 

"I  will  send  the  maid  to  you."  My  companion  had 
started  away  and  was  speaking  over  his  shoulder. 
I  called  him  back. 

"My  dress  is  not  torn."  I  admitted  miserably.  The 
carriage  man  not  only  showed  but  expressed  his 
impatience  with  us  for  blocking  the  entrance,  so  Mr. 
Medford  got  in  and  drove  the  car  across  the  street. 


There  is  only  one  thing  you  can  come  to  me  about 
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"You  are  not  quite  actinir 
up  to  yourself."  hr  said,  turn¬ 
ing  to  me. 

"I  know—"  The  constric¬ 
tion  in  my  throat  stopped  me. 

"Can’t  I  help?” 

I  saw  then  that  I  either 
hud  to  explain  or  k«  Into 
the  hotel  like  u  sane  woman. 
One  cannot  be  mysterious  in 
Washington.  There  are  too 
many  mysterious  women 
hovering  in  the  capital,  and 
they  are  too  easily  classified. 
For  my  own  sake  and  the 
snke  of  the  cause  I  could  not 
Ik*  grouped  with  them. 

"To-duy  I  talked  to  seven 
senators,  some  of  them  very 
difficult,"  I  offered  in  ex¬ 
planation  “I  was  suddenly 
lirotl.  But  I  am  all  right 
now.” 

"A  glass  of  Rhine  wine 
and  seltzer.”  he  prescribed 
eagerly.  "Yes?  Good!  Ido 
hate  to  give  up  being  seen 
with  you." 


bill  will  go  through  there 
without  any  hitch.  And  take 
Medford.  Winthrop— " 

“Winthrop  is  not  from  the 
South." 

"But  he  will  lie  hard  to 
convince." 

"1  am  a  poor  politician,” 
I  said,  making  quite  u  show 
of  fight.  "I  can  talk  to  a 
man  when  I  meet  him  on  a 
reasonable  human  basis.  But 
you  know  how  I  get  tunglcd 
in  politics." 

“You  are  doing  very  well." 

“I  arn  not.  I  didn't  tell 
you.  but  Senator  Santlcy  told 
me  I  was  the  worst  politician 
he  had  ever  encountered  ’’ 

"Your  record  shows  him 
friendly." 

"lie  was  anyway.  He  is 
a  regular  mainstay  of  suf¬ 
frage.”  Then,  abandoning 
argument.  I  made  my  state¬ 
ment  flat.  “I  cannot  go  to 
Winthrop,”  I  said.  “Any¬ 
way.  Winthrop  wouldn’t  know 
whether  a  lobbyist  hnd  her 
hair  done  up  or  wore  it  down 
her  back.  He  couldn’t  tell  n 
high  heel  from—" 

"Oh,  yes,  he  could!  He 
■wcmed  very  interested  in 
•uch  things  up  ut  tho  Stato 
capital  last  year” 


THAT  helped  a  lot.  Any- 
way,  I  couldn't  expect  to 
work  through  a  whole  session 
and  avoid  David  entirely.  I 
nodded  and  we  wheeled  to 
the  entrance. 

The  theatres  were  out  and 
the  rooms  were  crowded  with 
dancers.  We  got  a  table  in 
a  far  corner  and  gave  our 
order. 

"There’s  Webb."  I  heard 
pride  and  a  note  I  some¬ 
way  knew  in  my  compan¬ 
ion’s  voice,  and  followed  his 
eyes.  An  unusually  hand¬ 
some  youth  was  weaving  hi* 
way  towurd  a  table  from 
which  a  man  had  Just  ri-n 
to  grret  friends,  and  where 
u  girl  sat  alone.  1  hud  got 
used  to  feeling  my  heart 
clutch  and  start  and  clutch 
again  when  a  girl  of  about 
that  age  crossed  my  vision. 

Hut  now  the  room  and  the 
people,  the  floor  under  my 
feet,  the  music  and  lights 
receded,  and  left  me  -just 
me  -hungering  across  the  space*  of  denied  love 
toward  a  little  fragile  girl. 

"That  is  the  little  Winthrop  girl."  I  heard  Dana 
Medford  saying  in  n  far-off.  echoing  voice.  “Rather 
like  a  wild  flower,  isn't  she?  Her  father  is  on  my 
committee.  I  took  Webb  with  me  to  his  office  one 
day,  and  the  girl  was  then-.  It  was  all  ovrr  with 
Webb  in  u  minute,  lie's  a  Medford  and  it  strikrs 
him  quick.”  Then  his  eyes  narrowed  painfully,  and 
ho  looked  like  a  mnn  who  shudders  bock  from  some 
cruel  thing  he  has  done. 

"Is  It—?”  he  nsked. 

My  face  answered  him. 

“I  hnd  not  thought  of  the  coincidence  of  names.” 
Then:  “How  long?"  so  gently  I  could  have  wept. 

“Eight  years.”  It  was  no  use  to  try  to  eat.  1  put 
my  fork  down. 

“1  was  a  brute  to  make  you  come!  Well  go.  Just 
take  n  sip  of  wine,  if  you  cun,  to  steady  you  while 
we  get  out.” 

I  did  ns  he  said  and  followed  him  into  the  gorgeous 
alley  between  dining  rooms.  We  were  both  blinded 
with  shock,  I  guess,  for  neither  of  us  noticed  who 
stood  beside  us  with  his  back  turned,  and  Mr.  Med¬ 
ford  left  me  to  get  his  coat.  It  was  David.  I  saw 
him  and  shut  my  eyes.  Then,  I  don't  know  why.  I 
reached  out  u  little  and  touched  his  coat:  so  softly 
he  did  not  know. 

Back  at  the  house  Mr.  Medford  came  up  and 
stirred  my  fire  and  made  some  coffee  on  the  electric 
percolator.  Neither  of  u*  wanted  it,  but  it  made 
something  to  do,  and  the  little  put-put  of  the  valve 
kept  down  the  shrieking  of  the  crniy  world.  He 
thought  up  Southern  stories  that  made  me  laugh  a 
little,  and  finally  when  he  had  done  all  a  mortal 
man  could  do  and  more  than  any  other  man  would 
have  thought  of,  he  got  up  to  go.  As  he  stood  in  the 
door,  handsome  and  anxious,  I  wondered  why  the 
powers  at  headquarters  had  assigned  me  so  many 
Southern  men  in  the  House  and  Senate.  It  made 
what  was  huppening  inevitable.  I  was  growing  to 
like  Southern  men  as  a  class  and  one  of  them  as  an 
individual. 

However,  this  realization  had  only  fleeting  occu¬ 
pancy  of  my  thoughts.  Once  before  I  had  learned 
how  those  whose  member*  have  been  shorn  away  go 
on  living.  They  live  because  they  cannot  die,  and 
they  cut  down  God’s  abundant  plan  to  fit  their  piti- 
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-  off  David’*  name. 

wn ii mown.  I  walked  to  the  Capitol  for 

the  exercise  and  the  chance 
to  think  It  afforded.  I  knew 

hmrr  mr  lf  "®*  *•*«  Milllcent  Adams.  I  had 

worked  with  bar  out  West, 
and  knew  things  that  were 
Ste  was  amputated  when  not  to  her  credit.  Her  methods  were  not  the 

ut  I  had  gone  on  living.  methods  the  suffrage  organization  would  have  tol- 

•reavrment.  and  getting  crated  had  they  known  Still,  they  were  going  to 

turn  David  over  to  her-  rigid,  frigid,  ailly  old  David, 
dashing,  pretty,  wistful,  in  whom  a  stream  of  human  warmth  run  on 
oddly  conflicting  with  troublous!)-  under  a  frown  surface.  It  wasn’t  right 
iy  old  wound  throbbing.  to  give  David  over  to  Milllcent.  It  wasn't  right  to 

ed  into  maternal  worry  submit  Connie's  father  And  right  there  I  forgot 

aWepleonrss.  Sixteen-  everything  else  but  the  look  in  Webb  Medford's  face 
be  dancing  at  midmrht  as  he  leaned  over  Connie  at  tho  Willard.  I  didn’t 
watched  over  only  by  a  like  that  look;  I  didn’t  like  it 

-kaperoa.  Of  course  I  Dana  Medford  came  forward  when  his  secretary 
■rid  had  been  indulging  opened  the  door  of  his  office. 

•*  of  kis  ode  and  was  "I  hadn’t  dared  to  hope  so  soon!”  he  exclaimed. 

-•tabli>hing  his  caste  in  "It  may  pass  the  Senate  to-day.  Wo  have  to  be- 

r  his  child.  David  had  gin  on— you.” 

olio  wed  by  con  science.  "Nothing  if  not  forehanded.  Well,  arc  you  going 

and  at  ten  o’clock  next  to  ask  me  questions  and  card  index  my  answers  at 
■arters  for  instruction*.  headquarters?” 

"You  know,  then?” 

»  door.  "Our  bill  will  "We  all  know.  You  have  us  all  scared.  Two  or 
mediately  after  roll  call  three  year*  ago  one  of  the  first  woman  suffrage 
nnounced  calmly.  lobbyists  came  around,  and  b  certain  senator  took 

ol  feet  equal  to  the  sus-  the  only  chsir  in  the  room,  remarking  as  he  did  so 
■-  that  since  the  lady  wanted  equal  political  rights  she 

■n  went  on  in  quiet  on-  w-ould  have  to  take  equal  chances  at  everything — 
I  ‘pa**  the  buck*  to  the  and  he  had  seen  the  chair  first.  I  guess  the  mud¬ 
dle-headed  senator  thought  he  had  made  a  point,  but 
vulgar  exp?c*-ion  were  this  year  the  ghost  of  his  deed  came  back  to  haunt 
n  as  to  be  ominous.  him.  Another  lobbyist  called,  saying  she  needed  his 

led.  statement  to  bring  his  record  up  to  date-  He  asked 

own  at  her  desk.  "There  what  she  meant  and  found  they  had  him  down,  word 
per  in  the  House.”  she  for  wont,  act  for  uct.  chair  und  all,  curd-indcxed  and 
Our  bill  is  at  the  mercy  accessible  to  the  public,  at  headquurters!" 
tile,  committees.”  He  laughed,  and  I  laughed  too. 

rk  outlook.  “Dana  Med-  ”1  was  the  suffragist,  the  last  one,"  I  said, 

imittee”  I  said.  "Good  gracious!  Have  my  chair.  Have  all  the 

rop.”  The  evenness  of  chairs  in  the  loom!" 

rith  meaning.  “We  will  “For  all  your  joking,  you  are  afraid  of  us." 

“Yes."  He  grew  very  serious.  "The  political 
prosperity  of  all  of  us  rests  very  largely  on  you 
thing  half  the  men  on  women.  We  may  light  you  for  a  time — hold  you  off — 
South.  And  unless  the  but  you  are  going  to  make  us  or  break  us  in  the 
y  hair  and  brb  that  set  future.  However”  the  changed  his  tone),  "it  is  not 
.  a  Southern  man  would  for  you  and  me  to  worry  about  to-morrow,  hut  to 
c  ought  to  go  to  heaven.  lunch  to-day.  Downstairs  in  the  Capitol  is  a  really 
t  to  do  the  job.  ar.d  you  good  place  to  eat” 

Leave  the  isenaie.  The  The  talk  with  him  and  the  luncheon  cheered  me 
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H>  hare  been  ill  ling  on  mg  bed.  laughing  and  rrging.  grlling  acquainted 


u  lot,  nnd  it  was  not  until  I  got 
to  headquarters  that  I  realize.! 

I  had  no  definite  idea  of  how 
Congressman  Medford  would 
stand  on  our  bill. 

Inez  had  me  to  dinner  that 
night,  and  when  I  came  home 
Webb  Medford  rode  up  in  the 
elevator  with  me.  His  impa¬ 
tience  and  his  nervous  manner 
alarmed  my  intuition,  and  when 
I  got  off  at  my  floor  I  could  not 
get  my  key  in  the  lock  for  agi 
lotion. 

Night  after  night  I  followed 
Connie  and  Webb.  A  young 
girl's  innocence  is  a  mighty  de¬ 
fense.  Yet  how  could  I  trust 
lovely,  eager  Connie  to  that  in¬ 
tangible  chaperonage!  I  took  to 
telephoning  to  the  Winthrop 
apartment  and  pretending  I  had 
the  wrong  number,  just  to  hear 
my  daughter's  voice  and  make 
sure  ahe  was  in.  Hut  even  so 
I  spent  nights  in  tortures  of 
uncertainty.  Sometimes  the  col 
orrd  maid  answered  the  tele 
phone,  or  I  lost  track  of  Webb, 
or  some  work  connected  with  the 
cause  kept  me  from  my  watch. 

As  though  maternal  worries 
were  not  enough,  Milliccnt  irri¬ 
tated  me  acutely.  She  was 
dangling  David,  and  that  great 
blundering  Pilgrim  didn't  know 
it.  Our  beloved  bill  was  in  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  if 
our  prayers  were  answered  and  our  vigilance  failed 
not.  it  would  be  reported  out  of  the  subcommittee 
into  the  main  committee,  and  go  on  its  way  through 
the  Rules  Committee  to  the  Mouse  to  be  openly  voted 
on.  Every  inch  of  its  progress  was  precarious. 


though  We  needed  vote.,  and  we  needed  to  know 
our  friends  from  our  enemies.  Hut  Millicent  brought 
no  record  of  David  to  headquarters.  I  could  have 
told  Joan  and  Inez  and  the  rest  that  Millicent  had 
never  presented  her  questions  squarely  to  David  or 
she  would  have  had  his  square  answer  to  bring  back. 


But  David  had  been  pul  in 
Millicent'*  hands — Milliccnt  wn< 
playing  her  own  game  under 
cover  of  the  cause^  and  Puri¬ 
tan  David  for  all  his  austeri- 
tic*  was  having  the  time  of  his 
life.  Millicent  took  n  lovely 
apartment  and  furni*hed  it  with 
the  disregard  of  cost  that  is 
Possible  only  to  a  daughter  of 
a  Western  mining  man.  David 
fairly  exude*  sentiment  about 
woman  and  homo,  which  made 
it  nice  for  Millicent  with  that 
flat  for  a  background. 

Eventually  the  bill  came  out 
of  subcommittee  without  recom¬ 
mendation.  Dana  withheld  his 
vote  out  of  friendship  for  me 
or  it  would  never  have  got  out 
of  subcommittee.  We  needed  to 
know  how  David  would  vote 
when  it  came  up  in  the  main 
committee.  No,  we  needed  his 
vote.  Joan  and  Inez  took  it  us 
a  triumph  that  Medford  had 
not  voted,  and  calculated  he 
would  do  the  rumc  thing  when 
called  on  ugain.  Hut  even  so 
we  needed  David’a  affirmative 
vote,  and  Millicent  could  give  us 
no  information. 

The  following  day  I  found 
Milliccnt  nnd  Connio  shopping 
together,  (.caning  on  a  show 
caw.  I  watched  them.  Connie 
might  have  recognized  me  If  she 
had  not  been  buying  u  hat,  which  took  her  entire 
attention  and  kept  the  attendant  busy.  Millicent  saw 
me  and  showed  she  appreciated  the  situation— gloried 
in  it.  1  could  have  torn  her  eyes  from  her  head. 

Before  I  left  the  store  I  knew  I  had  to  get  Connie 
-.me  way.  David  would  be  (Continued  on  png#  20) 


HELPING  TO  MAKE  A 

PRESIDENT  BY  WILLIAM  /  N  G  L  /  S 


FOREWORD.-  From  a  college  professorship  to  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  in  eight  short  years 
is  a  mighty  leap.  Hut  Woodrow  Wilson  look  it 
gallantly  and  landed  in  the  White  Moose.  No  such 
performance  i»  recorded  in  history.  None  approach¬ 
ing  it  so  teem*  with  atriking  and  dramatic  incident*. 
None  luis  even  had  so  many  close  call"  margin*  so 
narrow  that  a  feather's  weight  would  have  turned 
the  scale.  Consider: 

II  Laurence  Hutton  had  not  given  a  certain  din¬ 
ner  party  at  a  certain  time  in  Princeton  in  1905;  or. 
//  the  Lotos  Club  of  New  York  had  not  given  a 
dinner  to  the  new  president  of  Princeton  in  190*»- 
it  is  most  Improbable  that  Woodrow  Wilson  would 
ever  have  been  mentioned  seriously  for  the  presi¬ 
dency. 

Again:  //  a  New  Jersey  politician  had  not  felt 
under  obligations  to  a  New  York  editor;  or.  // 
u  New  London  chauffeur  had  not  found  a  tiny  steel 
ball  in  hi*  pocket  at  a  critical  moment-  Woodrow 
Wilson  could  not  have  been  nominated  for  governor. 

Furthermore:  //  the  election  of  a  governor  of 
New  Jersey  hud  fallen  in  1909.  when  the  Republican 
party  was  dominant,  or  in  191 1.  which  would  have 
been  too  lute,  instead  of  in  1910,  when  the  way  was 
clear— Woodrow  Wilson  could  not  have  been  elected 
governor,  or  nominated  for  president. 

Finully :  //  the  Great  Commoner  had  not  been 
thwarted  in  hi*  latest  endeavor  to  capture  the 
prize  for  himself — Woodrow  Wilson  could  not  have 
secured  the  r.omination  or  the  election. 

By  such  trifles  is  shaped  the  progress  of  men  of  des¬ 
tiny.  To  the  lot  of  u  mere  reporter,  trained  to  regis¬ 
ter  fact*  without  regard  to  opinions,  has  fallen  the 
privilege  of  telling  this  remnrkahle  story  of  events— 
nil  of  which  he  saw  and  n  part  of  which  he  was. 

Paving  the  Wag 

KHALI,  not  soon  forget  my  most  important  as¬ 
signment.  I  received  it  one  morning  early  in 
1907.  in  the  private  office  of  the  famous  old  publish¬ 
ing  house  in  Franklin  Square,  in  the  words  of  my 
chief.  Colonel  George  Harvey,  so  far  as  I  can  re¬ 
call  them,  substantially  os  follows: 

“From  this  time  forward  I  want  you  to  give  your 
best  thought  and  most  of  your  waking  moments  to 
the  promulgation  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  candidacy  for 
president.  As  you  know,  I  have  been  plowing  the 
ground  for  nearly  two  years.  Now  is  the  time  to 
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begin  to  aow  the  seed.  Despite  the  incredulity  and 
hilarity  which  the  onginal  suggestion  evoked.  I  am 
now  satisfied  that  the  movement  can  be  made  a  real 
one.  The  people  want  not  only  a  change  of  men  but 
a  change  of  type.  Roosevelt  alarms  them  and  they 
are  *tck  and  tired  of  Bryan.  Thia  make*  for  an  op¬ 
portunity.  a*  I  perceive  it,  to  render  a  real  public 
service  by  putting  at  the  head  of  the  Government  a 
man  who  embodies  the  high  intelligence  and  best 
traditions  of  the  put.  We  have  such  a  man  in  Mr. 
Wilson.  He  meet*  all  the  requirements,  so  far  a*  I 
ran  see  at  the  present  time.  Moreover,  the  country 
is  beginning  to  regard  the  possibility  with  some 
seriousness.  The  scoffing  has  largely  disappeared 
and  many  who  at  first  regarded  the  suggestion  ns 
idealistic  and  impracticable  are  coming  around  to 
the  view  that  we  cannot  aim  too  high.  The  thing  to 
do  now  is  to  make  Mr.  Wilson  known  to  the  country; 
in  other  words,  to  advertise  and  exploit  him  in  every 
conceivable  way— and  it  it  to  that  work  that  1  wish 
you  to  give  your  chief  attention. 

“There  is  no  possible  chance,  of  course,  of  securing 
his  nomination  next  year.  Bryan  is  too  strong  for 
one  thing,  and  it  would  Le  idle  to  pr  pose  for  presi¬ 
dent  a  man  who  has  held  no  public  position.  Con¬ 
sequently  I  am  looking  ahead  to  1912  as  a  feasible 
time.  It  happens  that  the  election  of  a  governor  of 
New  Jersey  ti  kr*  place  at  the  psychological  moment, 
in  1910.  The  country  will  then  be  disgusted  with 
the  Republican  party,  and  the  Democrats  should 
make  a  clean  sweep.  Meanwhile,  we  ran  uulize  the 
great  political  interest  of  next  year  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  merits  and  personality  of  our  candi¬ 
date  as  a  real  factor.  I  want  you  to  help  on  and 
follow  the  movement  in  every  detail.  For  example. 
I  shall  be  goinr  to  Europe  soon,  and  while  I  am 
away,  particularly,  but  afterward,  whether  I  am 
here  or  not.  I  want  you  to  read  the  editorial  parr* 
of  the  newspapers  throughout  the  country  and  cut 
out  and  save  all  reference*,  however  trivial,  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  meanwhile  making  every  suggestion  you 
can  t  link  of  to  help  ma‘;e  him  known  and  urder- 
stood.  That  is  the  one  important  task  for  the  next 


two  years  The  political  part,  especially  with  re- 
-l-ct  to  the  governorship  of  New  Jersey,  will  have 
to  be  met  when  the  time  come*  ns  best  it  may  be. 
I  think,  however.  I  can  see  a  way  to  do  that.  You 
understand  the  program,''  he  concluded  senten- 
Uously;  “now  go  to  it  ” 

I  have  to  confess  that  the  undertaking,  as  thus 
outlined  by  Colonel  Harvey,  impressed  me  ns 
rhimtncal,  but  hi«  varnrstnvsN  and  my  rricanl  for 
hi.  political  sagacity  largely  offset  my  own  opinion, 
and  in  any  ease  the  project  was  fascinating.  The 
consequence  was  that  when  I  left  hi*  room  I  was 
alive  with  an  enthusiasm  which  never  waned  until 
I  heard  the  nomination  at  Baltimore  pronounced 
unanimous. 

Tho  first  thing  to  do  obviously  was  to  post  myself 
on  what  had  already  been  done.  I  had  been  away  so 
much,  in  Japan  and  Cuba  and  elsewhere,  that  1  hail 
not  followed  the  “Wilson  movement"  closely,  nnd 
probably  had  not  attached  rightful  importance  to  it 
So  I  promptly  got  out  the  files  of  the  "Weekly"  and 
groped  bark  to  the  issue  of  March  10.  190*1,  which 
contained  the  speech  of  Colonel  Harvey  at  the  Ixitos 
Club  on  February  when  the  first  mention  was  made 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  presidential  possibility.  As 
a  matter  of  historic  interest,  the  portion  of  that 
•peoch  referring  to  Mr.  Wilson  is  printed  herewith 

FIRST  MENTION  OK  WILSON  FOR 
PRESIDENT 

Frvm  °  by  Colonel  neorye  Hnrctg  ,d  the 

l.oto,  Club  on  February  J.  loo  a 

For  nearly  a  century  before  Woodrow  Wilson  wui 
'•orn  the  atmosphere  of  the  Old  Dominion  was  sur¬ 
charged  with  true  statesmanship.  The  fates  di¬ 
rected  his  steps  along  other  path*,  but  the  effect  of 
growth  among  the  tradition*  of  the  father*  re¬ 
mained.  That  he  is  preeminent  a*  u  lucid  interpreter 
of  history  we  all  know.  Hut  he  is  more  than  that. 
No  one  who  read*,  understanding^,  the  record  of 
hi*  country  that  flowed  with  such  apparent  ease  from 
hi*  peri  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  belief  that  he 
is  by  instinct  a  statesman.  The  gra*p  of  funda¬ 
mentals.  the  seemingly  unconscious  application  of 
primary  truth  to  changing  conditions,  the  breadth 
in  thought  arid  reason  manifested  on  those  page*, 
are  clear  evidence"  of  sagacity  worthy  of  the  best 
and  noblest  of  Virginia's  traditions.  ,  .  . 

It  is  that  type  of  men  we  shall,  if.  indeed,  we  do 
not  already,  need  in  our  public  life.  No  one  would 
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with  the  audience;  years 
afterward,  when  many  thing* 
had  happened.  I  asked  the 
colonel  how  WiUcn  took  it 
“He  did  not  dis¬ 

pleased."  wv  the  reply. 
“Anyhow,  he  wrote  me  a 
charming  note  about  it  before 
he  went  to  bed  that  night. 
I  still  have  it  somewhere." 

I -a  ter  I  found  it  in  one 
of  the  innumerable  pigeon 
hole*  at  Deal  and.  for  my 
own  satisfaction,  made  a 
ropy,  as  follows: 

UNrmsiTY  Cu  a. 
Fifth  Avenie  anp  Fiftv- 
rut'KTii  Street,  New  Y«*K. 

February  3.  1906 


to  print  number, 
lew  editorials 
and  communica¬ 
tions  discussing 
the  subject  from 
all  angles. 

The  New  Jer- 
M*y  Legislature 
at  this  time  was 
about  to  elect  n 
successor  to 
Senator  John  F. 
Pryden.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  had  a 
large  majority, 
but  the  thought 
occurred  to  the 
colonel  that  some 
recognition  of 
Mr.  Wilson  ns  a 
political  factor  in 
his  own  State 
might  be  obtained 
by  getting  for 
him  the  compli¬ 
mentary  vote  of 
the  Democrats. 
With  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  mind,  he 
visited  sx-Senator 
James  Smith,  Jr., 
in  Newark,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  think, 
enlisted  that  gentleman’s  interest  ip  Mr.  Wilson’s 
political  fortunes.  Mr.  Smith  and  Colonel  Harvey 
were  friends  of  long  standing,  and  puiely  on  per¬ 
sonal  grounds,  having  no  other  candidate  in  mind, 
the  senator  readily  acquiesced. 

Before  proceeding  further,  however,  the  colonel 
felt  that  he  should  place  the  matter  before  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son.  and  met  him  by  appointment  one  evening  at 
either  the  Century  or  the  University  Club.  He  in¬ 
formed  me  on  the  following  morning  that,  while  Dr. 
Wilson  said  frankly  that  he  should  regard  such  n 
compliment  as  highly  flattering,  he  could  not  appear 
as  a  candidate  for  the  honor,  especially  against  his 
former  classmate.  Colonel  Edward  Stevens.  There¬ 
upon  Colonel  Harvey  visited  Colonel  Stevens  and, 
after  outlining  his  far-reaching  plan,  tried  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  cooperate  by  standing  aside.  This 
Colonel  Stevens  refused  to  do,  not  so  much  because 
hr  desired  an  empty  honor  as  that  he 
feared  his  withdrawal  would  be  regarded 
as  a  feather  in  the  esp  of  tho  Smith 
machine.  This  was  rather  disheartening, 
nevertheless  on  the  ev«  of  the  caucus  tho 
colonel  went  to  Trenton  to  see  if  some¬ 
thing  could  not  la-  done,  and  I  accom¬ 
panied  him  There  we  met  James  R. 
Nugent,  Senator  Smith’s  lieutenant,  who 
had  been  instructed  by  his  chief  to  ex¬ 
tend  ail  the  aid  he  could.  An  insur¬ 
mountable  barrier,  however,  developed 
from  the  attitude  of  a  group  of  younger 
assemblymen  (which  included  tho  man 
who  is  now-  Mr.  Wilson’s  private  secre¬ 
tary.  Mr.  Joseph  I*.  Tumulty),  who  were 
as  adamant.  After  becoming  satisfied 
that  they  could  not  he  persuaded  to  with¬ 
draw  their  opposition,  we  abandoned  the 
project  and  took  the  midnight  train  for 
home.  Subsequently  as  governor  Mr. 
Wilson  demonstrated  his  magnanimity 
by  appointing  Colonel  Stevens  superin¬ 
tendent  of  highways.  One  of  his  other 
opponents  he  appointed  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  Mr.  Tumulty  he 
made  his  private  secretary. 

The  publicity  campaign  proceeded  with¬ 
out  abatement  through  the  remainder  of 
-  the  year,  but  seemed  to  make  little  head- 

way.  and  1  was  beginning  to  feel  dis- 
Ml^  courage*!  when,  one  morning  in  January. 

I  dropped  into  the  private  office  for  in¬ 
formation  and  directions.  The  colonel 
was  seated  at  his  desk  writing,  and  I  took 
a  chair  and  waited  till  he  had  finished. 
There  was  a  look  of  elation  on  his  face 
when  he  raised  his  head 
“Here  is  something,"  he  remarked, 
“that  may  cheer  you  up  I  was  dining 
last  night  with  Mr.  Pulilxer.  who  has 
just  returned  from  Europe.  At  first 
he  made  a  good  deal  of  fun  of  what  he 
termed  my  ’professorial  candidate.’  But 
we  talked  along  until  Mr.  Pulitzer  be- 
■fairs  tame  really  interested  and  asked  nil  man¬ 
ner  of  questions  about  Wilson.  I  kept 
arguing  with  him  that  the  ’World’  surely 
on  tho  movement  through  the  Brooklyn  “Eagle .“  could  lose  nothing  by  speaking  a  good  word  for  u 
Some  time  in  March  the  colonel  went  to  Charles-  Democrat  of  the  highest  class,  and  finally  he  said, 
ton.  ostensibly  to  make  a  speech,  but  really  to  enlist  with  one  of  his  big  guffaws: 

the  cooperation  of  Major  J.  C.  Hemphill,  the  talented  “  ’Well,  111  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  1  will  print  an 
editor  of  the  “New*  and  Courier."  The  effort  was  editorial  coming  out  for  Wilson  if  you  will  write  it.’ 
successful,  and  Major  Hemphill  missed  no  opportu-  “Of  course.  I  promptly  agreed,  and  here  is  the 
nity  thereafter  to  exploit  Wilson  in  his  own  inimitable  article.  I  want  you  to  read  it  over  and  see  if  you 
way.  Meanwhile  the  “Weekly"  itself  was  continuing  can  suggest  any  improvement.” 


tivitles  of  the  Th it  it  Colonel  Haney.  I rho.  lor  tea- 

present  with  the  son*  purely  allruittie,  derided  tud- 

cnees  'of1  the  ‘"ml  drH,¥'  ,n  '**’  ,0  "0'C  *  U,,U 
'  "if'one  could  lie  drniial  boom  lor  Hoodrou-  Hilton 
f  o  u  n  d  who,  in 
addition  to  those 

qualities,  should  unite  in  his  personality  the  finest  I  beg 
instinct  of  true  statesmanship  ns  the  effect  of  his  all  of  t 
curly  environment,  ami  the  no  less  valuable  capacity  Weekly' 
for  practical  application,  achieved  through  subsequent  _„uij  . 
endeavors  in  another  field,  the  ideal  would  be  at-  -hvinin 
tnined.  Such  a  man  I  believe  is  Woodrow  Wilson  °  ”, 

of  Virginia  and  New  Jersey,  vorable 

As  one  of  a  considerable  number  of  Democrats  '"rough 
who  have  grown  tired  of  voting  Republican  tickets.  ment  111 
it  is  with  a  feeling  almost  of  rapture  that  I  occa-  of  the  i 
■ionally  contemplate  even  a  remote  possibility  of  with  » 
ensting  a  ballot  for  the  president  of  Princeton  Uni-  most  al 
verslty  to  become  President  of  the  United  State*.  Mayo 

In  uny  case,  since  opportunities  in  national  con-  ..  , 

vent  ion*  nre  rare  and  usually  preempted,  to  the 
enlightened  and  enlightening  Lotos  Club  I  make 
the  nomination.  Jeffersc 

to  disc 

I  subsequently  leurnml  how  this  initiatory  speech 
of  Colonel  Harvey’s,  delivered  so  early  as  Feb¬ 
ruary,  !l,  HMIfl,  happened  to  conic  about  At 
the  time  I  supposed  naturally  that  it  was 
only  such  a  complimentary  suggestion, 
put  forth  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  aa 
is  usual  upon  such  occasion*  in  speaking 
of  a  guest  of  honor.  Hut  this  was  not  the 
case.  Mr.  J.  Henry  Harper  told  me  after- 
ward  that,  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  president  of  Princeton,  in  June, 

11HI6,  he  received  un  invitation  to  attend 
the  ceremonies,  and  was  about  to  decline 
when  a  letter  came  from  Laurence  Hut¬ 
ton  asking  him  to  a  dinner  party  com¬ 
prising  Mark  Twain.  Mr.  Cleveland,  ex- 
Speukor  Reed,  Mr.  (Slider,  und  others. 

This  promised  to  lie  interesting,  as  in 
deed  it  proved  ns  recorded  in  Mr.  Gilder’s 
"Reminiscences.”  Knowing  Colonel  Har¬ 
vey’s  friendship  for  Mr.  Cleveland  and 
admiration  of  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Harper 
asked  him  if  ho  would  not  like  to  go.  He 
said  he  would,  and  in  due  course  received 
the  formal  invitations.  They  stopped 
with  Mr.  Harper’s  friends,  the  Armours, 
who  had  also  as  guests  Robert  T.  Lincoln. 

President  Harper  of  the  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  others.  They  ull  went  to 
the  inauguration  together  and.  returning 
to  the  house,  discussed  the  speeches,  espe 
daily  thnt  of  tho  new  president,  which 
ull  commended  highly.  Mr  Lincoln,  in 
purticular,  pronounced  it  the  best  of  it* 
kind  ho  had  ever  heard,  and  President 
Harper  was  hardly  less  enthusiastic 
Colonel  Harvey  concurred  and  added  re¬ 
flectively  and,  as  Mr.  Harper  afterward 
thought,  significantly: 

“That  man  could  win  the  people;  I 
want  to  know  about  him.” 

The  two  motored  to  Colonel  Harvey’s 
place  at  Deal  the  following  day,  and 
after  dinner  the  colonel  excused  himself 
to  go  to  his  tower  library,  and.  replying 
to  a  question  from  Mr.  Harper,  said 
laughingly:  ”1  am  going  to  study  Wil- 
"in.”  He  remained  till  midnight. 

Seven  months  later,  when  notices  came 
to  the  Harpers'  c-blce  of  a  dinner  by  the 
Lotos  Club  to  President  Wilson — so  I 
"as  told  latei  by  some  one  in  the  office — Colonel 
Harvey  came  out  with  the  notice  in  his  hand  and 
said:  "I  think  I  should  like  to  speak  at  that  dinner; 
won’t  one  of  you  see  if  you  can  arrange  it?"  And 
that  evening  marked  the  beginning  of  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Col»nel  Harvey  and  Mr.  Wilson — and  of 
tho  great  event, 

N'eedli ■«'  to  say,  the  crisp  little  speech  made  a  hit 


*nd  lb  u  is  Mr.  Hilton,  at  he  looked 
when  hr. I  he  rteeieed  the  annuncia¬ 
tion  and  hit  .tattled  r yet  beheld  the 
creation  o!  Mr.  Ilarcry’i  mb  tie  brain 


Woodrou  Wilton  In  If  19.  at  the  time  there  came 
to  him  "a  treat  thoul  that  this  man  bos  the  tori  ol 
who  ought  to  be  leading  their  hyht  out  in  the  world  ol  ret r 


candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  presi¬ 
dent.  It  take*  equal  pleasure  in  presenting  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  a  Southern  candidate,  no  less  available 
and  with  presidential  qualifications  exceeded  by  those 
of  no  man  whose  name  will  be  presented  to  any 
national  convention.” 

Fishing  for  Josephus  Daniels 

BUT  Dr.  Wilson  himself  had  no  illuuons.  On  May  2 
he  was  interviewed  in  Pittsburgh  with  this  result 
as  reported  by  the  “Wprld":  “Dr.  Wilson  was  asked 
if  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomina¬ 
tion.  A  smile  stole  over  hi*  feature*  as  he  an»wered: 
•While  I  appreciate  most  heartily  Colonel  Harvey  * 
kindness  in  bestowing  on  me  such  an  honor,  I  must 
say  I  think  there  are  other  wires  taller  than  mine 
which  will  attract  the  lightning.’  ” 

Another  editor  was  brought  into  camp  through  a 


the  ‘Weekly.’  Make  it  as  flattering  as  you  know 
how.  It  is  impossible  to  overfeed  his  vanity,  and 
if  you  plaster  it  on  thick  enough,  be  may  feel  that 
he  ought  to  respond  in  kind  toward  Wilson." 

Mr.  Daniels  Takes  the  Bait 

T  PREPARED  the  article  as  directed  and  it  ap- 
1  pea  red  in  the  following  number.  Soon  afterward 
the  "News  and  Observer”  began  to  make  pleasing 
references  to  Mr.  Wilson,  with  the  final  result  that 
the  North  Carolina  delegation  voted  for  him  at 
Baltimore  and  the  country  obtained  the  services  of 
a  somewhat  unusual  secretary  of  the  nnvy. 

Meanwhile  the  powerful  support  of  the  noblest 
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REMARKABLE  GOLFERS 

BY  G  RANTLAND  RICE 


OVER  the  hard.  sun-baked  course  of  the  Merlon 
Golf  Club  during  the  recent  Amateur  Champion¬ 
ship  a  gray-hnirod  slip  of  a  woman  about  fifty  year- 
old.  with  a  pleasant,  refined  face,  could  be  seen  fol¬ 
lowing  every  stroke  of  a  certain  match  through 
every  day  of  the  hbt.  sweltering  week. 

She  hud  begun  this  pilgrimage  up  und  down  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  ancient  green  in  |W.*. 
Four  years  later  we  saw  her  again  at  Garden  City, 
like  some  traveler  upon  an  eternal  i|ue»t,  seeking 
the  rainbow's  end  or  the  magic  country  where  dream- 
come  true.  For  always  at  the  end  of  each  annual 
pilgrimage  she  had  found  her  journey  over  various 
golf  courses  all  in  vain.  Each  time  there  was  a 
look  of  the  keenest  disappointment  on  her  face,  but 
this  look  also  carried  with  it  the  saving  mixture 
of  hope  for  another  year  on  beyond  Seven  years 
is  a  long,  long  time  to  wait  for  a  particular  dream 
to  come  true,  hut  it  is  trebly  long  when  this  drrum 
is  one  that  n  mother  hus  built  uround  her  son. 

When  we  saw  her  again  at  Merlon  -he  seemed, 
for  the  moment,  like  some  ghost  out  of  the  past 
who  has  returned  to  haunt  a  certain  spot.  Hut  this 
time  the  old  look  of  willfulness  and  uncertainty 
was  missing.  For  she  hud  followed  her  son  to  glory 
nt  Minikiihdu,  where  he  had  won  the  open  champion 
ship,  und  there  was  something  which  told  her  that 
in  the  amateur  championship  she  had  come  at  la-t 
to  the  promised  land  where  seven  years  of  bitter 
disappointment  would  l«  Completely  erased  in  the 
greatest  triumph  that  had  ever  come  to  an  American 
golfer—  the  greatest  triumph  that  had  ever  ,-ome  to 
any  one  amateur  golfer  since  John  Hull  won  the 
open  nnd  amateur  championship  of  (treat  Britain 
twenty-six  years  ago. 

For  Chick  at  Inst  hint  come  home  to  roost  upon 
the  hlgheat  golfing  perch  Thick,  bleed  with  a  golf¬ 
ing  style  that  carried  ull  the  rhythm  nnd  smoothm-* 
of  a  morning  breeze,  but  cursed  with  the  inability 
to  sink  his  putta  in  a  hard  match  round. 

The  Music  of  Evans's  Golf 

L1ATE  frequently  has  a  freakish  way  of  deuling 
r  out  the  cards.  For  seven  years  Chick  Evans  was 
one  of  the  great  golfers  of  the  game,  lie  had  a 
smoothness  and  a  crispness  to  his  play  and  a  rhythm 
to  his  stylo  beyond  nil  others.  For  a  golf  lover 
to  wnlch  him  play  there  came  the  same  emotions 
that  n  music  lover  might  know  in  hearing  Caruso 
sing.  No  other  golfer  In  the  land  had  such  a  com¬ 
bination  of  smoothness  and  speed  in  making  the 
stroke  One  of  the  secrets  of  Evans's  line  game 
lay  in  his  ability  to  speed  up  the  club  head  with¬ 
out  a  jerk  or  a  jolt  or  extra  conscious  effort.  Hut, 
having  traversed  all  the  trouble  from  the  tee  t» 
within  sight  of  the  pin.  Fate  had  decreed  that  the 
story  of  his  failure  should  be  written  on  the  greens, 
where  the  stories  of  most  successes  and  failures 
are  written  every  year. 

Evuns  learned  hia  short  game  upon  the  slower 
Western  greens,  where  he  first  began  putting  with 
a  mid-iron.  When  shifted  to  the  faster  greens 
of  the  Enst,  where  n  putter  was  required,  he  ran 
into  n  double  fault— a  poor  putting  style  that  had 
nothing  of  the  pendulum  stroke,  and  lack  of  confi- 


Chiek  Arons  (right),  open  and 
amateur  champion,  and  Hubert  .1.  Hard- 
ncr,  runner-up  In  the  Amateur  Championship 


tlence  In  hi*  ability  to  make  the  wee  ones  drop. 
With  a  sounder  style,  a  style  after  the  manner  of 
Travis,  Travers,  or  Ouimet.  Evans  might  hare  soon 
overcome  his  lack  of  confidence  around  the  cup.  To 
berin  with,  he  played  the  ball  too  far  back,  and 
In  place  of  the  smooth,  unb.okrn  follow-through  he 
got  into  the  habit  of  pushing  or  poking  at  the  ball. 
The  combination  was  sufficient  In  wipe  away  all 
the  effects  of  his  wonderful  game  up  to  the  green; 
and  the  Combination  naturally  showed  to  added  dis¬ 
advantage  in  a  hard  match,  where  his  concen¬ 
tration  was  constantly  broken  by  fear  of  not  getting 
the  proper  results. 

So  up  to  1916  Chick  had  put  in  seven  years  of 
failure,  so  far  as  any  national  title  was  concerned. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  had  been  cudgeled  out 
of  play  in  his  first  matches,  showing  a  backward 
drift  rather  than  a  forward  movement  When  Ned 
Sawyer  beat  him  at  Detroit  in  the  first  round  in  1916, 
even  his  keenest  admirer*  had  about  made  up  their 
minds  that  Evans  would  never  know  the  peak.  Seven 


year*  is  a  pretty  fair  test.  Walter  J.  Travis  had 
»on  an  amateur  champion-hip  le—  than  four  year* 
after  he  had  taken  up  the  game.  Jerome  I*. 
Travers  had  won  hi*  lir*l  championship  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  Francis  Ouimet  had  beaten  Vardan 
and  Ray  for  the  open  championship  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  But  all  thi*  time  Chick  was  still  strug¬ 
gling  along  back  of  the  pacemakers,  a  wonderful 
golfer,  but  lacking  in  certain  essentials  that  make 
for  aucce-v  Ife  lacked,  among  other  thing-,  the 
concentration  required  in  a  hard  match,  the  un¬ 
swerving  devotion  to  the  vital  principle*  of  match 
play,  with  every  outside  feature  obscured,  lie  was 
never  quite  able  in  a  championship  to  settle  down 
grimly  to  the  job  of  t>eating  his  man,  a*  Travis, 
Travers,  Ouimet.  and  Gardner  had  done.  And  two 
fine  -hot*  in  a  hand-to-hand  contest  were  -oon  off¬ 
set  by  three  putt-. 

Mending  His  Putts  After  Seven  Years 

AT  this  point  Fate  decided  upon  unulher  deal. 

Before  the  open  championship  ut  Minikiihdu  this 
Mimmcr.  Evan-  had  I  wen  putting  wretchedly,  lie 
had  al>out  given  up  hope.  But  he  decided  to  enter 
for  a  holiday  week,  nnd  lieforc  he  knew-  what  it  was 
all  about  he  was  not  only  putting  well,  but  putting 
well  under  the  test.  When  hi*  putts  liegan  to  drop 
there  was  nothing  else  to  it.  The  rest  of  hi-  game 
hud  always  lieen  there,  and  with  this  one  defect 
cleaned  up  Chick  was  the  open  champion  of  the 
Halted  State.,  He  had  proved  his  ability  at  match, 
but  the  main  assignment  wus  still  ahead  Mutch 
play  in  an  amateur  championship  was  another  mat¬ 
ter.  Ho  still  hnd  this  barrier  to  hurdle  when  he 
arrived  at  Merlon  early  in  ScptcmUr. 

He  Mill  had  to  fare  the  test  of  putting  over  the 
fa.ter  Eastern  green*  in  a  series  of  hard  mutch 
round*.  From  the  first  day  we  noticed  u  big  chango 
in  the  psychology  of  Chick's  play.  "I  have  made 
one  serious  mi-tuke  lie  fore,"  lie  told  us.  "but  I  think 
I  have  corrected  it  now.  In  other  years  I  have 
always  waited  while  my  opponent  went  after  me. 
Now  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  nut  und  get 
my  man  and  i*eal  him  to  the  punch.  I  am  going 
to  do  the  getting  first."  Chick  made  good  his  state¬ 
ment  In  every  match  he  got  the  jump  on  hi*  man 
and  was  never  headed  again.  But  there  was  one 
queer  feature  of  hi*  game.  It  could  lie  seen  from 
the  start  that  he  had  not  changed  his  putting  style. 
He  was  -till  poking  at  the  Ull  off  his  right  foot, 
and  in  the  qualifying  round  he  had  the  same  old 
trouble  n round  the  cup.  From  twelve  inches  to  three 
feet  he  missed  easy  chance*,  and  when  thi*  news 
was  scattered  around  few  believed  that  Evans  had 
any  chance  against  the  big  field.  "All  championship* 
are  won  upon  the  putting  green.”  said  one  veteran 
golfer,  "If  Chick  can't  putt,  and  he  ha*  shown  here 
that  he  can't,  how  cun  he  hope  to  win?" 

This  all  sounded  simple  enough  until  mutch  play 
began.  And  then,  to  the  general  astonishment  of 
the  gallery  and  to  the  greater  astonishment  of  oppo¬ 
nent*.  he  putted  very  well  indeed.  The  improvement 
had  not  come  through  any  change  in  style.  But 
it  had  come-  over  the-  mental  route,  which  is  the 
safer  way  to  travel.  (Coafiniicd  on  /wipe  3fi) 


^4  Living  Martyr 

T  N  another  part  of  this  paper  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  American 
J.  journalists  is  observed  to  remove  his  shoes  and  enter  the  temple 
at  Washington.  Plainly  he  is  overcome  by  the  pilgrimage.  It  is 
a  question  whether  he  is  more  affected  by  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers  or  the  fragrance  of  the  Presence,  by  the  twittering  in  the 
trees  on  the  lawn  or  the  twittering  inside  the  White  House.  The 
whole  romantic  experience  enchants  him,  from  the  quiet  and  shady 
grounds  to  the  "private  study"  where  a  sad  man.  a  sorrowing  man. 
bowed  down  under  the  weight  of  his  enormous  responsibilities, 
sits  at  his  desk  presumably  writing.  And  he  proceeds  to  paint 
n  picture  which  does  equal  honor  to  the  subject  and  to  the  kind 
heart  of  the  author  of  "David  firnyaon."  It  is  not  a  joyous  pic¬ 
ture.  It  is  reverent,  it  is  delicately  pensive,  it  is  tinged  with  a 
pleasant  melancholy  that  dwells  with  Beauty.  It  does  not  make 
you  want  to  go  out  and  shout  "Ilooray  for  Wilson."  but  rather 
to  "glut  your  sorrow'  on  the  morning  rose"  or  “on  the  wealth  of 
globed  peonies”  on  the  White  House  lawn. 

We  do  not  wish  to  criticize  Mr.  Baker’S  article.  It  is  an  idyll 
rather  than  a  political  piece,  and  must  be  so  regarded.  But  there 
are  points  where  a  stem  regard  for  the  realities  compels  us  to 
pause  and  wonder  whether  the  lovely  picture  is  at  all  true  to  life. 
For  instance.  Mr.  Baker  says:  "No  president  certainly  since 
LINCOLN  has  been  confronted  by  such  mountains  of  perplexities." 
That  is  a  broad  statement,  and  it  has  been  repented  so  often  that 
it  has  acquired  almost  an  official  sound.  "Since  Lincoln."  Well, 
let  ns  see.  Without  consulting  the  books  we  recall  that  Johnson  s 
"perplexities”  included  finishing  the  Civil  War.  the  dislodgment 
of  Maximilian,  the  unprecedented  civil  problems  that  arose  after 
the  war.  the  bitter  hostility  of  his  own  party,  and,  finally,  his  im¬ 
peachment  by  the  House  of  Representatives:  Grant  is  believed  to 
have  prepared  a  message  to  Congress  which  Secretary  Fish  sup¬ 
pressed.  calling  for  a  declaration  of  war  with  Spain;  it  was  Hayes's 
task  to  grasp  the  Southern  nettle  and  restore  the  South  to  its  place 
in  the  Union;  CLEVELAND  had  to  start  a  navy,  to  dispose  of  two 
labor  disturbances,  one  of  which  was  the  worst  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  to  struggle  against  the  growing  agitation  for  fiat 
money,  and  in  defending  the  rights  and  the  self-respect  of  this 
country  to  threaten  war  with  Great  Britain:  the  comparatively 
uneventful  Harrison  Administration  was  marked  by  an  acute  dis- 
agreement  with  Chile  and  danger  of  war  over  the  Hallimnrt 
affair;  and  McKinley  not  only  confronted  the  possibility  of  war: 
he  was  compelled  to  lead  the  country  actually  into  war  in  the  face 
of  open  protests  and  implied  threats  by  the  governments  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe.  There  must  have  been  perplexities  in  all  these 
events,  yet  it  is  not  a  matter  of  record  that  the  presidents  con¬ 
cerned  regarded  them  as  mountainous  or  complained  of  the  bur¬ 
dens  which  their  own  ambitions  had  placed  on  their  shoulders. 
Furthermore,  in  most  cases  they  really  settled  the  problems. 

NOT  since  Lincoln,  says  Mr.  Baker  in  the  familiar  re¬ 
frain,  has  any  president  been  so  violently  attacked.  Has 
he  never  heard  of  the  onslaughts  on  Grant  and  Hayes?  Or 
the  public  libel  and  private  scandal  against  the  acts  and  char¬ 
acter  of  Grover  Cleveland?  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  still  alive  to  tell 
whether  the  White  House  is  a  safe  refuge  from  brickbat*.  But 
he  did  not  sob  or  ask  anybody  else  to  sob  when  he  was  hit  He 
returned  as  good — or  as  bad — as  he  got. — and  then  some.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  been  treated  with  the  utmost  good  nature  even  by 
his  enemies  in  Congress. 

But  other  presidents  have  not  looked  on  the  presidency  as 
sanctuary.  They  expected  criticism  and  rebuke,  and  were  not  sur¬ 
prised  when  the  attacks  were  unjust.  They  went  about  their  task 
manfully  and  modestly,  and  did  not  search  ROGET’8  "Thesaurus”  for 
synonyms  to  describe  its  magnitude.  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  an  example, 
did  not  talk  about  his  “duty.”  much  less  make  it  a  "key  word.”  "a 
refrain,  a  kind  of  interpretative  chord.”  Perhaps  he  thought  of  duty 
as  something  not  to  be  talked  about,  but  something  to  be  done. 
He  and  other  presidents  held  to  the  theory  that  the  people  of  this 
country  know  their  duties  and  do  not  need  to  be  instructed  in  them, 
but  that  they  are  compelled  to  leave  the  maintenance  of  their  right* 
to  the  authorities  at  Washington.  The  duty  of  the  president  and 
the  right*  of  the  people  walk  hand  in  hand.  He  has  no  other  duty 
until  these  rights  are  fully  secured.  Former  presidents  would 
have  found  some  less  high-sounding  term  than  their  “duty  to 


Mexico"  for  neglect  to  save  our  citizens  and  soldiers  from  slaugh¬ 
ter.  They  might  have  considered  it  impolitic  or  dangerous  to 
punish  these  villainies,  but  their  robust  common  sense  would  have 
prevented  them  from  putting  forward  our  "duty  to  Mexico”  a.* 
an  excuse  for  caution,  and  we  do  not  think  there  is  one  of  them 
who  would  have  opened  negotiations  with  the  murderers  while 
the  blood  of  the  victims  was  still  soaking  into  the  sands  of  the 
Mexican  desert. 

Duty  differently  affects  different  men.  It  makes  one  man  go 
forward  and  another  go  back.  It  makes  some  men  charge  and 
some  men  run.  It  is  all  too  easy  even  for  the  best  intention ed 
to  convince  themselves  that  their  inclination  is  their  duty. 
They  do  what  they  want  to  do.  what  their  natures  impel 
them  to  do.  or  what  is  convenient  or  profitable  or  politic, 
and  they  call  it  duty.  "1  deem  it  my  duty”  ,is  often  the 
preface  to  an  action  that  discredits  the  character  of  the  person 
who  pronounce*  the  phrase.  Mr.  WILSON  seems  to  us  to  be  over- 
fond  of  the  word.  He  uses  it  to  (latter  his  own  disposition  or 
indisposition,  his  fear  of  crisis,  his  dread  of  squarely  meeting 
such  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  office  as  are  really  dangerous. 
He  retreats  and  makes  a  graceful  phrase  to  describe  the  bolt. 
He  ought  to  know  that  public  men  are  killed,  not  by  the  phrases 
that  others  make,  but  by  the  phrases  they  themselves  make.  The 
expression  “too  proud  to  fight"  possesses  all  the  elements  of  per¬ 
manency  and  will  long  outlive  "our  duty  to  Mexico." 

WHY  is  it  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  so  often  painted  in  somber  colon 
by  his  admirers?  Other  president*  took  the  office  earnestly,  but 
w  ith  at  least  a  pretense  of  good  humor.  They  were  attacked  vigor¬ 
ously.  and  their  friends  repelled  the  attacks  with  wholesome  energy. 
But  when  Mr.  Wilson  is  defended  we  are  invariably  invited  to  weep 
over  him.  With  the  tears  rolling  down  their  cheeks  his  eulogists 
direct  our  attention  to  "this  strong  sad  soul."  "this  lonely  figure 
l»ent  double  under  the  awful  responsibilities  of  his  office,"  "this 
weary  man  painfully  treading  the  path  of  duty,"  "his  face  is  pale 
and  lined  with  care."  "his  eyes  are  heavy  with  sorrow’  for  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  mankind."  yet  he  "is  patient  and  serene."  He  doesn't 
resign  or  refuse  renomination.  All  such  eulogies  invariably  refer 
to  Lincoln.  Yet  Lincoln  was  cheerful  and  almost  commonplace 
to  those  who  saw  him  during  the  war.  and  as  little  expected,  and 
as  little  got,  compassion  as  a  blacksmith  for  his  hard  task.  He 
would  have  thought  anyone  mad  who  sobla-d  over  him.  and  he  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  resented  with  a  good  deal  of  vigor  an  allusion  to 
the  changes  in  his  physical  appearance  brought  alxnit  by  increasing 
years  and  cares  of  office,  compared  with  which  Mr.  WILSON’S  t»sk« 
are  about  as  important  as  the  chores  of  a  farmhand.  He  went  about 
his  work  manfully,  made  his  jokes,  and  told  his  funny  stories, 
offended  STANTON  by  reading  "Artemus  Ward"  or  "Josh  Billings" 
w  hile  the  election  re-turns  were  coming  in.  and  talked  as  little  about 
himself  and  his  duties  and  obligations  as  any  man  who  ever  lived. 
But  Mr.  Wilson's  admirers  insist  on  martyrizing  him  while  he  is 
still  alive.  He  is  the  only  living  martyr  president.  His  anguish 
is  almost  unbearable.  We  expect  momentarily  to  see  one  of  the 
Washington  correspondents  wire  to  his  office  that  "the  martyr  Presi¬ 
dent.  after  a  consultation  with  Roger  Sullivan  and  Charles  K. 
Murphy,  presided  over  the  Cabinet  meeting.  In  the  afternoon  lie 
played  a  round  of  golf  with  Dr.  Grayson.  In  the  evening  the 
martyr  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  entertained  a  few  friends  at 
a  musicale." 

Mr.  Baker  learned  with  approval  that  Mr.  Wilson's  favorite 
poem  is  Wordsworth's  “Happy  Warrior."  The  President  finds 
in  it  a  comforting  mirror  of  his  own  excellences.  "Doomed  to  g» 
in  company  with  Pain  and  Fear  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train! 
[He]  turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain.  Is  placable  because  occa¬ 
sions  rise  so  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice.  More  pure  as 
tempted  more;  more  able  to  endure.  As  more  exposed  to  suffer¬ 
ing  and  distress,  thence  also  more  alive  to  tenderness." 

The  reader  may  recall  the  lines.  We  have  no  doubt  that  when 
the  poet  wrote  them  his  vision  penetrated  110  years.  But  if  the 
President  will  look  hack  a  few  pages  in  his  Wordsw-orth  he  will 
find  something  on  his  “key  word,”  "his  interpretative  chord"  of 
“Duty."  One  of  the  stanzas  runs : 

7V>  humbler  functions,  awful  Power! 

I  call  thee:  l  myself  com  maul 
Unto  thy  yui'fancc  from  this  hour; 

Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end! 
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That  Army  Mess 

T’S  nearly  twenty  years  ago  now  that  some  of  our  friends 
used  to  find  un  occasional  corncob,  can  opener,  or  other  souve¬ 
nir  in  the  menu  mystery  on  that  long  haul  to  Manila.  They 
ought  to  appreciate  a  couple  of  verses  from  one  of  the  best  of 
"Punch’s”  recent  rimes: 

If  you  *ave  lost  your  'avervack,  your  kit  hair  or  your  pipe. 

Your  ‘(lUifWife,  soup  or  oily  raj r  with  which  you  clean  your  'ipe. 

Your  belt  or  accuml  pair  o'  socks,  your  lanyard  or  pull-throuirh. 

Oh,  do  not  be  dispirited,  you’ll  get  'em  in  the  stow! 

It  from  the  transport  lines  you  miss  a  face  you  used  to  know. 

With  stick-up  curs  an’  yellow  teeth  all  in  a  smilin'  row. 

’E  is  not  none  for  evermore,  though  seemui'  lo*t  to  view. 

The  late  lamented  army  mule,  you’ll  meet  'im  in  the  stew! 

It’s  all  in  the  day’s  work,  anti  the  fear  of  the  noncom  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  wisdom  with  some  army  cooks,  hut  would  that  sort  of  thing 
phase  our  modern  guardsmen  at  all?  No.  sir.  not  while  our  cities 
hnvo  free  lunches  und  armchair  buffets!  We  urban  Americans 
at  least  are  fairly  well  prepared  for  such  emergencies. 

Nimmo’ s  Black  and  White 

UR  able  and  peppery  friend.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Nimmo  of  Detroit, 
is  now  cutting  loose  with  the  shrapnel  of  his  personality  in  a 
five-by-seven-inch  monthly  that  he  calls  "Illack  and  White.”  We 
like  it.  The  author’s  prejudices  don’t  always  square  with  ours, 
but  that  makes  keener  rending.  A  man  who  can  ask : 

How  many  of  you  Indie*  will  give  up  ihr  privilege*  and  opportunity*  and 
freedom  you  have  acquired  in  the  lu*t  generation  alone  in  return  for  the  ballot  ’ 
certainly  has  his  head  on  wrong  side  before  for  the  time  being, 
but  he  also  has  the  courage  of  his  fountain  pen!  It  takes  nerve 
to  dish  up  some  of  grandpa’s  ideas  in  n  journal  which  b  rather 
distinctly  (and  impatiently)  ahead  of  Its  age.  So  it  runs  for  sixty- 
odd  vigorous  pages.  We  hope  Rrother  Nimmo  makes  a  go  of  it 
and  continues  to  Job  his  bony  index  finger  into  the  fat  ribs  of  our 
national  shams  for  years  to  come.  America's  mental  diet  needs 
a  hint  of  tabasco,  so  when  you  have  an  hour  or  two  to  spare  get 
"Illack  and  White"  and  scrap  it  out  with  the  editor. 

The  Celebrations  of  Common  Sense 

IRE  is  a  spectacular  and  popular  calamity,  but  altogether  too 
expensive.  Just  us  with  yellow  fever,  hookworm,  toothache, 
booxe.  Hessian  fly.  accidents,  gypsy  moth,  curvature  of  the  spine. 
Canadian  thistle,  tuberculosis,  boll  weevil,  bad  roads,  cross-eyes, 
army  worm,  bankruptcy,  legislative  imbecility,  youthful  ignorance, 
aged  cynicism,  and  most  all  other  other  human  troubles— just  as 
III  all  these  other  posts,  so  with  this:  the  majority  of  cases  can 
and  should  lie  prevented.  The  difference  is  that  October  9  has 
been  fixed  upon  as  Fire  Prevention  Day.  and  the  thunders  of  pul¬ 
pit,  press,  and  civic  zeal  an1  then  to  be  loosed  in  concert  for  the 
advancement  of  this  worthy  cause.  Clean  up  your  rubbish,  over¬ 
haul  your  habits,  and  resolve  thenceforth  to  live  up  to  your  re¬ 
sponsibilities  ns  a  preventer  of  llames.  If  vou  do  not.  some  laws 
may  be  passed  and  enforced  that  will  seriously  inconvenience  you. 
The  safety-first  people  have  taken  up  this  problem  in  earnest,  and 
every  live  fire  department  is  wise  to  the  fact  that  it- is  far  easier 
to  anticipate  and  prevent  than  to  extinguish.  All  of  which  is  good 
business,  but  why  not  for  the  other  evils  also?  (Personally  we 
have  suffered  much  from  toothache,  but  rather  enjoyed  fires!) 
Most  of  the  men  who  started  what  civilization  we  have  thought 
of  this  world  as  a  field  of  battle  and  of  every  day  ns  a  chance  to 
get  in  some  blows  for  the  right  side.  Is  it  our  modem  practice 
to  live  along  for  a  while  and  then  hold  little  betterment  round-ups 
from  time  to  time?  Or  is  this  a  demonstration  of  modem  central¬ 
ized  civic  power?  In  any  case,  fire  is  a  bad  thing,  so  remember 
October  9  in  the  interests  of  the  general  safety — and  your  own. 

A  Newspaper  Man’s  Tale 

T  is  the  contact  with  big  events,  with  "history  in  the  making." 
as  the  saying  is.  that  makes  newspaper  life  attractive  to  many 
who  follow  it.  Few  in  the  business  have  been  so  intimately  close 
to  the  making  of  recent  American  history  as  Mr.  William  Incus. 
and  the  narrative  of  his  experience,  which  begins  in  this  number 
of  COLLIEK’8.  has  the  easy-flowing  raciness  of  a  man  who  has 
had  a  good  time,  both  in  the  doing  and  in  the  telling.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  everybody  because  of  its  revelations,  but  to  news- 
paper  men  we  suspect  it  will  lie  something  close  to  fascinating. 


The  Men  Who  Made  Money  Out  of  It 

RENE  COLEMAN,  a  janitor’s  daughter  in  New  York  City, 
worked  in  a  department  store  and  helped  keep  the  family  going. 
When  her  father  was  not  drinking  he  thought  the  world  of  her. 
The  neighbors  were  fond  of  Irene,  whom  they  described  as  "a  dear, 
pretty  girl,"  and  were  much  interested  in  seeing  the  progress  of 
her  courtship  by  a  fine  young  man  of  the  neighborhood  and  were 
hoping  for  a  happy  wedded  life  for  her.  Itut  it  ull  ended  one 
summer  night  when  her  father  came  home  crazy  drunk  and  stabbed 
her  to  death  with  his  pocket  knife.  JOSEPH  CoLEMAN  is  in  jail 
under  a  charge  of  murder.  "It  was  whisky  that  got  him.”  said 
Mrs.  COLEMAN,  the  mother,  "and  ended  everything  for  me."  The 
New  York  papers  gave  all  the  details  and  more,  but  only  about 
the  unhappy  Colemans.  Nobody  is  in  jail  under  charge  of  making 
or  selling  the  booze  that  inflamed  that  miserable  wretch  to  kill  his 
own  daughter.  There  isn’t  a  word  or  a  photograph  in  any  of  the 
newspapers  about  the  distiller  who  started  this  deviltry  going  or 
about  his  tool,  the  saloon  keeper,  who  took  a  profit  out  of  IRENE 
Coleman's  death.  These  whisky  makers,  unsearched  for  by  the 
law.  are  now  looking  for  their  next  victim.  What  are  a  few 
Colemans  to  a  leading  industry  of  such  cities  as  Itultimore.  Ixtuis- 
ville.  and  Peoria?  The  whisky  men  have  got  the  money.  New  York 
City  is  paying  the  costs,  and  JOSEPH  COLEMAN  will  stand  in  the 
dock  and  take  the  guilt.  Rusincs*  is  business,  isn’t  it? 

Credit  for  St.  Ixtuis 

OME  time  ago  by  an  oversight  we  gave  St.  Louis  credit  for 
more  municipal  dances  in  her  parks  thon  was  her  due.  The  city 
provides  four  such  dances  each  summer  in  each  of  the  playgrounds 
and  social  centers  in  the  congested  districts.  Rut  if  we  were  too 
generous  in  the  matter  of  municipal  dances,  we  offset  by  our  fail¬ 
ure  to  give  St.  Ix>uis  credit  for  many  other  innovations  in  her  pro¬ 
gram  of  social  service.  One  of  these  is  her  Municipal  Play  Day, 
when  grown-ups  ami  kiddies  alike  forgather  and  make  a  real  point 
of  having  a  good  time.  The  city  has  abolished  "Keep  Off  the 
Crass"  signs.  The  playground  participants  take  early  ears  to  the 
parks,  with  banners  flying  and  children  cheering.  There  nre  races, 
baseball  games  by  bitr  and  little,  and  then  a  play  in  the  open— this 
year  it  was  "The  Pied  Piper."  with  1G0  children  costumed  ns  rats  and 
"overrunning"  the  fairy  village.  It  is  St.  Louis's  day  for  fun  and 
frolic,  and  is  an  institution  the  spirit  of  which  grips  one  strongly. 
These  playgrounds  wore  started  in  school  yards  years  ago  by  the 
clubwomen  of  the  Wednesday  Club;  then  open-air  playgrounds  were 
started  on  vacant  lots  by  private  enterprise.  Then  came  it  bond 
issue  in  1907  to  carry  forward  this  and  other  work,  including  the 
equipment  of  a  citizens'  building  for  the  better  promotion  of  the 
civic  spirit  St.  I  ami  is  is  now  a  leader  in  the  work  of  bettering 
the  conditions  and  making  for  the  happiness  of  her  people. 

The  Smell  of  Dust 

HE  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  but  smells  go  by  seasons. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  to  our  mind  is  that  scent  of  dust 
which  seems  part  and  parcel  of  autumn's  full-fruited  days:  Dust 
about  the  California  way  stations  where  the  big  ranch  teams  are 
hacking  up  to  the  platforms  with  their  loads  of  grapes;  dust  of 
a  little  stray  hill  road  between  the  orchards  in  old  New  York  State 
where  the  cooling  air  is  heavy  with  the  good  odor  of  apples;  dust 
on  the  stubble  of  Iowa-  cornfields  where  the  quails  are  gleaning 
in  the  early  morning  light ;  dust  in  the  nose  of  the  football  rookie 
as  he  dives  at  the  tackling  dummy  or  rolls  in  the  dirt  to  get  that 
new  look  off  his  uniform:  dust  trailing  out  in  a  cloud  from  the 
wheat  thresher  and  sanding  the  unshaven  faces  of  its  crew — for 
summer  heats  end  in  rain  that  lays  all  the  dust  and  the  fall  work 
stirs  it  up  all  over  again.  Rut  we  in  town  have  no  share  in 
this— only  the  dust  of  the  city's  endless  building,  sweeping,  and 
coal  burning.  It's  thick  on  our  desk  again  when  we  return  from 
lunch  on  a  breezy  day — no  buried  Cjesars  in  it  nor  anything  else 
of  interest.  The  scents  and  memories  of  true  autumn  dust  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this,  and  Kipling  was  right: 

Smell*  arc  surer  than  sound*  nr  sights 
To  make  your  heartstrings  crack. 

To  «tart  tho*c  awful  voices  o'  night* 

That  whisper  “old  man  romc  back!” 

And  of  all  such  magics  there  is  none  more  potent  and  memo¬ 
rable  than  the  smell  of  dust  in  the  open  on  a  clear  fall  day. 
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THEY  DO  NOT  WORRY  ABOUT  THEIR  JOBS 


This  Man  Docs  Lindsrape 
Gardening  in  Bowls 

KEIICIIIRO  IMAI  ( pronounce  the  name 
your  own  way)  is  n  growar  of  dwarfed 
plants  ami  a  designer  of  miniature  gardens 
auch  uit  those  seen  In  Japanese  stores  In  the 
largo  Antrriran  cities.  With  a  good-stscd 
bowl,  o  couple  of  iiuarU  of  toil,  a  few  tmall 
■tones,  and  a  handful  of  little  plant*  ho  can 
make  a  loy  lawn  or  garden  of  rare  Iwauty 
llo  ia  aeon  finishing  »  Job  <n  the  snap- 
ahnt  a  Ini  ve.  Imui  work*  in  a  Japanssr  con¬ 
cern ’a  conservatory  in  South  Oranico,  N.  J. 

Monopolizers  or  a  Trade 

RUSSIAN  JEWS  in  Allen  Street  on  Now 
York1!  Enat  Side  aupply  praclically  all 
l  ho  hen  ten  braat  aold  in  thla  country.  It  ia 
they  who  brought  the  braaa  I -eating  trade  to 
America  ami  have  kept  it  all  to  tbcmselvea. 
The  trade  la  handed  down  front  one  grnera- 
tion  to  another,  and  some  of  the  Allen  Street 
folk  auy  that  the  beat  beatcra  are  not  dcvel- 
oped  until  Lie  third  Keneration.  The  old  man 
standing  in  the  anapahot  below  btloafi  to 
the  fourth  generation  of  braaa  beatcra.  Ilia 
comrade  la  eighty-nine  year  a  old  and  ha* 
been  In  the  work  ever  since  he  waa  a  hoy. 


* 


MILLIONS  of  women  can  dam,  but  few, 
if  any.  ran  uae  reatorlng  needles  aa 
cleverly  na  Frau  Wilhelmlna  Korto.  THU 
young  woman,  aeon  in  the  photograph 
above,  ia  a  mender  of  rare  Uipettrioa  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York  City,  and  her  Job  la  the  only  one  of 
It*  kind  in  America  She  learned  her  first 
darning  lessons  in  the  Kalacr  Friedrl'H 
Museum  in  Berlin,  and  mastered  the  work 
in  New  York.  Formerly  holes  in  fine  old 
tapestries  were  merely  patched.  Now  they 
are  darned  so  well  that  only  an  expert 
would  know  that  they  ever  existed.  The 
dyeing  and  spinning  of  the  yarn  to  get  the 
proper  blending  of  colors  require  Infinite 
(■atlencr.  Sometimes  the  repairing  of  a 
piece  of  tapestry  lakes  several  months. 

Miss  Link  —  Mounter  ol 
Butter  flies 

THE  work  of  Miss  Johanna  Link  fleftl 
may  nut  I*  so  hard  to  learn  aa  that  of 
the  lady  In  the  anapahot  above,  but  It  re¬ 
quires  equal  deftness  of  touch.  In  the 
handling  of  butterflies  the  slightest  slip 
of  the  fingers  would  ruin  the  delicate 
wings.  She  mounts  many  rare  and  costly 
specimens  for  collectors,  and  frequently 
puts  tiny  ones  under  glass  In  cuff  links 
and  scarf  pins.  She  Is  employed  in  a  New 
York  butterfly  store,  and  it  one  of  less 
than  half  a  doien  persons  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  who  know  how  to  do  this  work. 


JOSEPH  MIREJOYSKY  Is.  we  are  told,  the  only  meerschaum  cutter  in  all  the 
great  dty  ot  New  York.  Meerschaum  pipes  are  no  longer  a  fad,  and  Mire* 
joisky  probably  would  base  a  hard  time  earning  a  living  but  for  the  fact  that 
he  is  an  artist  in  his  line.  Every  pipe  he  cuts  ia  an  original  deni**  of  hi*  own 
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FRENCH  WARRIORS  ON  HORSEBACK 


c*rr»*“  ‘r  *  pm— i 


A  dash  and  a  splash.  Dragoons  fording  a  stream  at  top  speed.  Here  you  get  an  idea  of  how  a  cavalry  charge  looks  to  enemy  soldiers  facing  the  horsemen 
in  battle.  The  mounted  men  of  France  will  hare  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  metal  when,  if  ever,  the  (icemans  start  retreating  back  toward  the 
Fatherland.  Then  they  will  have  a  chance  to  fight  in  rear- guard  elashea  as  the  Czar'a  Cossacks  haras,  fleeing  Germane  and  Austrian*: 


Orf.  7 


BB  - 


Look  for  this  picture  in  colors  in  the  window  of  your  best  clothing  stork 


Hart  Schaffner&Marx  Style 

Varsity  Fifty-Five  Suits 
Varsity  Six  Hundred  Overcoats 
in  many  variations;  for  men 
who  want  the  best 


*i » 
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Reynard  of  the  Seas 


Co*4i***4  fr+m  p+ot  II 


FIGHTING  TRIM 

YI7H ETHER  your  brittle 
▼  V  is  fouffht  in  the  trenches, 
beliind  an  office  desk  or  in 
the  home  you  need  to  keep 
fit. 

It’s  comparat  i  vely  easy  for  the 
soldier  to  keep  up  to  scratch. 
The  civilian— man  or  woman 
has  a  harder  task.  Seden¬ 
tary  habits,  insufficient  exer¬ 
cise,  too  much  fiMxl  and  too 
much  hurry  about  eating  it. 
combine  to  cause  a  more  or 
less  chronic  condition  of  con 
stipation. 

Don’t  think  you  can  disnose 
of  constipation  with  a  cathar¬ 
tic  pill.  Laxatives  and  cathar¬ 
tics  cause  more  constitution 
than  they  cure  and  their  in¬ 
sistent  use  is  likely  seriously 
to  undermine  your  health. 

NUJOL  relieves  constipa¬ 
tion  effectively  and  has  none 
of  the  objections  which  are 
common  to  all  drug  remedies. 
It  acts  as  an  internal  lubri¬ 
cant,  preventing  the  bowel 
contents  from  becoming  hard 
and  facilitating  the  normal 
processes  of  evacuation. 

NUJOL,  put  up  in  pint  bottles 
only,  is  sold  at  all  druj*  stores. 
Refuse  substitutes— look  for  the 
name  NUJOL  on  the  l>ottle  and 
package. 

Drpt.ll 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Sew  Jersey ) 

Btvnnnr  New  Jersey 


*tis  to  die  carry  in'  out  his  ordhor*. 
There's  fourteen  arrmed  men  in  that 
cutther  comm'  toward  us.  an'  if  ye 
t'realen  thim  wit’  puns,  faith  I’m  think- 
in'  they’ll  kill  wan  or  two  av  us.  In 
nxisrkcns.  lave  that  job  to  me.  Ill 
treater,  thim.  Aye.  will  I?  I’ll 
t'realen  thim  wit’  complete  scatthera- 
tion.  Dawson,  me  bhoy.  they'll  lie  here 
two  minutes  ahead  av  the  fop,  which  is 
a  prrand  piece  av  luck,  for  the  com- 
nandhin'  officer  on  the  cruiser  ran  thin 
see  his  prixe  crew  has  reached  the 
Sloniara.  Hell  not  worry  thin,  think- 
in’  the  boat  may  have  missed  us  in  the 
fop.  Do  you  take  your  time  kitin’  down 
the  gangway,  an'  Ill  do  the  rest." 

WHEN  the  paaoline  cutter  from  the 
A/iywon  slid  in  under  the  towering 
hull  of  the  Montaro.  Mr.  Barry  could 
still  see  the  Mignon.  consequently  he 
kn.w  the  Mtgnon'n  commander  could 
Hill  sew  the  Montara.  Prcrinp  down 
into  the  cutter.  Mr.  Barry  rtcopnixrd 
■n  the  officer  in  command  of  the  prixe 
crew  their  late  acquaintance  from  off 
Antofopasta.  Lieutenant  Cecil  Smith- 
Bateman.  The  younp  Britisher  prinned 
up  at  Pop  Bairs  and  his  mates  admir- 
inply.  -Rather  a  lolly  lot  of  sea  foxes, 
you  fellow.."  he  called  pleasantly.  "Made 
a  bally  monkey  of  me  that  day  off  Anto¬ 
fagasta." 

"It  took  y*  lonp  enough  to  pet  next,” 
Mr.  Barry  prowled  inhospitably. 

“Ckv.r  l>cppars.  I  say.  Eh.  what?  He 
a  pood  fellow.  Captain  Hate*,  and  let 
down  your  panpway." 

At  a  nod  from  Pop  Bates  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son  and  his  men  set  leisurely  about  the 
task  of  lettinp  down  the  panpway.  and 
just  as  it  slid  down  the  vessel*,  side  and 
the  landing  platform  touched  the  water 
the  fop  arrived,  thicker  than  exhaust 
steam,  and  blotted  out  the  Mignon. 
Mr.  Barry,  however,  could  hear  her 
winches  and  the  scream  of  her  anchor 
chain  in  the  hawsrpipe  a*  her  hook  took 
U’ttnm;  and  a.  Lieutenant  Cecil  Smith- 
Bateman  sprang  nimbly  up  the  pang- 
way  the  Mignvnt  fop  bell  commenced 

°“l°n  the  name  of  His  Mnje.ty  Kinp 
Ceorre  V.  Kinp  of  Creat  Britain  and 
Emperor  of  India-"  Lieutenant  Cecil  . 
■  Smith-Hatem.il  bepan  the  ancient  sum- 
mons  to  a-rrcndcr.  but  he  never  finished 
it  Mr.  Dawaon  caupht  his  arms,  ren- 
drrinp  him  helpless.  Pop  Bales  pre¬ 
sented  a  tr.-ealib.-r  revolver  at  his  head, 
and  Mr.  Barry  deftly  removed  his 
sword  licit  containinp  cutlass  and  pis¬ 
tol.  buckled  them  around  his  own 
ample  person  took  from  his  picket 
a  two-ounce  bottle  containinp  an  oily, 
ycllowi-h  liquid,  and  stepped  to  the  rail, 
leaving  Pop  Bate*  and  Mr.  Dawson  to 
confine  Lieutenant  Cecil  Smith-Rate- 
min  in  the  sick  bay.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  the  pritc  crew  had  remained 
so  far  below  the  level  of  hostilities  and 
Pop  Bates's  pistol  had  indicated  to  the 
lieutenant  that  silence  at  this  time  was 
desirable,  the  boat  parly  had  re- 
ipnorance  of  what  had  just 


“Now,  thin,  lads."  said  Mr.  Barry 
briskly,  “I  howld  here  in  me  hand  two 
ounces  av  a  liquid  known  as  nithro- 
plyeerin.  Bein’  what  ye  are.  ye  know 
ntthroptycerin.  an’  that  twill  explode 
on  concussion  an'  a  divil  av  a  lot  av 
that.  Do  I  have  to  remind -ye  av  the 
result  if  I  toss  this  bottle  down  on  top 
av  ye?" 

“You  do  noi,  old  dear."  said  a  middy. 
“1  learned  all  about  nitroplycerin  at 
Eton" 

-Very  well.  thin.  Do  as  1  direct. 
Make  your  painther  fast  to  the  com¬ 
panion.  lave  your  arrms  in  the  boat,  an' 
come  up,  wan  at  a  time,  an’  no  crowd¬ 
in’.  If  a  wan  av  ye  brings  as  much 
as  a  corn  knife  atoord  this  ship.  I’ll 
make  fish  bait  out  av  ye  all.  an'  damn 
the  odds." 

“I  think."  said  the  middy,  very  im¬ 
pudently.  “that  you're  rather  foolish, 
my  Irish  friend.  You  appear  to  have 
the  butpc  on  us  at  present,  thouph.  upon 
my  word,  were  it  not  for  the  men,  you 
bally  bounder.  I’d  chawnco  a  shot  at 
you  from  where  I  stand." 

“Younp  man.  don’t  argue  wit*  me. 
Tis  the  likes  av  you  is  murdhenn'  the 
likes  av  me  in  Dublin  this  minute;  I’ve 
never  seen  a  lot  av  Knplishmrn  messed 
up  to  suit  me,  an'  I'm  thinkin’  'tis  a 
sipht  I’d  like-"  Mr.  Barry's  counte¬ 
nance  as  he  spoke  these  words,  was 
positi  ely  ferocious.  Never  a  handsome 
man,  -e  impressed  that  middy  now  as  a 
i-rntl  man  who  would  eat  raw  meaL 
•Nov  .  thin,"  he  continued  persuasively. 


"wan  at  a  time,  an’  you,  me  little  jack*- 
napes,  come  firrst.” 

“You  Hirish  ’ound,"  n  jacky  shouted. 
“Throw  it.  We’re  tykin’  horders  from 
our  hofficer,  not  a  bloody  pirate.” 

“Silence,'*  the  middy  ordered.  "When 
we  pvt  him  aboard  the  Afij/non,  Hatfield. 
Ill  ask  Captain  Woodthorpe  to  let  you 
thrush  him  with  your  hands.” 

A  snicker  went  up  from  the  boat 
crew.  Evidently  the  man  Hatfield  wa> 
a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  pupilii- 
tic  prowess.  The  middy  continued,  ud- 
d reusing  Mr.  Barry:  “We  will  obey;  not 
because  we  huve  to.  but  because  it  it 
the  sensible  thinp  to  do.  I  think  you’re 
just  Sinn  Kcin  rnouph  and  craty 
rnouph  to  throw  thut  nitro  and  w  ipe  u> 
out.  so  we'll  let  you  have  your  way  fur 
the  present.  Thinking  of  siii-uking 
away  in  the  fop,  eh?" 

"Hipht-o!"  Mr.  Barry  replied  cheer, 
fully. 

"The  Dandelion  is  at  Buntu  Arenas," 
l he  middy  volunteered  as  he  shed  his 
I  wit,  "and  our  C.  O.  will  wireless  her 
to  nab  you  at  the  eastern  entrance; 
then,  when  the  fop  lifts,  we’ll  chnsi-  you 
out  the  western  entrance.  If  you  knew 
unylhinp  at  all  about  Mupellan,  you'd 
know  you  dare  not  navigate  it  in  u  fop, 
you  fool;  moreover,  the  chances  are 
ninety-nine  out  of  u  hundred  this  fop 
will  lift  in  an  hour!" 

“I  know  It.  ye  possoon.  I've  forgot 
more  about  Muprltun  than  you'll  ever 
know.  We’ll  take  the  hundredth 
chance.  Come  up  out  av  thut." 

One  by  one  they  came  up,  not  ut  all 
distressed  at  the  prospect  of  a  few 
hours'  imprisonment  aboard  the  Mon- 
fora,  for  not  n  mun  jack  among 
them  would  have  declined  a  l«’t  of  a 
year's  pay  und  promotion  thut  the 
Aftymin  would  not  rescue  them  before 
the  duy  was  done.  They  were  herded 
into  the  dininp  saloon,  the  door  locksd 
and  barricaded,  and  He  (low  instructed 
by  l’op  Bates  to  furnish  them  with 
r  i  purs,  tobacco,  and  a  rcusonuble 
amount  of  prog. 

TN  the  meantime  the  quartermaster 
lhad  continued  hia  methodical  ringing 
of  the  Montara'a  fog  boll,  in  conformity 
with  the  rule  of  the  s«m  that  stipulate* 
the  continuous  ringing  of  a  bell  while  a 
vessel  lies  at  anchor. 

"Now,  then,  my  bullies,"  Bop  Batri 
chirped  as  Mr.  Rarry  and  Mr.  Dawson 
rejoined  him  after  locking  up  the  prit* 
crew,  “we  have  work  before  us.  I'll 
have  to  sacrifice  an  anchor  because 
they'd  hear  us  if  we  tried  hoisting  the 
hook,  whereas  they'll  not  think  any¬ 
thing  of  it  if  they  hear  us  letting  out 
a  little  more  cable.  Let  your  starboard 
anchor  go  by  the  board,  Mr,  Barry. 
Knock  out  the  shackle  pin,  and  let  it 
slide  out  through  the  pipe,  but  mind 
you  bend  enough  rope  to  it  ao  the 
Mignon'n  boat  can  tic  up  to  it  and  ride 
at  anchor.” 

While  Mr.  Barry  attended  to  the  an¬ 
chor,  Mr.  Dawson  unshipped  the  fog 
Ml,  carried  it  down  the  gangway  to 
the  Afipnon's  boat,  anil  sat  in  the  stern 
sheets  solemnly  ringing  the  bell,  Pres¬ 
ently  he  was  joined  by  a  seaman  and 
the  winch  driver,  who  had  admitted  to 
Pop  Botes  an  intricate  knowledge  of  ga< 
engines.  They  were  warmly  clothed 
and  had  their  oilskins;  also  a  ten-gallon 
case  of  gasoline  and  some  cannot)  food 
and  sea  biscuit. 

Mr.  Dawson  handed  the  bell  to  the 
seaman.  "You  will  ring  it  until  the 
fog  lifts,  if  you  have  to  ring  it  three 
days  and  nights,"  he  ordered.  "Sparks 
has  wirelessed  the  Mignon-  in  the  name 
of  that  lieutenant,  saying  he  has  en¬ 
gine  trouble  in  the  cutter  and  will  keep 
the  cutter  hy  the  Montara  until  the  fog 
lifts  or  the  engine  can  be  started  apain. 
It’s  a  lie,  but  they’ve  fallen  for  it. 
Don't  worry,  lads.  As  soon  as  the  fog 
lifts,  cut  loose  from  the  anchor  and 
scoot  for  the  Mignon.  She’ll  take  you 
aboard  and  mighty  glad  to  get  her  cut¬ 
ter  back." 

He  shook  hands  with  them  and  ran 
back  up  the  ladder;  the  winch  man 
sculled  the  cutter  along  the  side  of  the 
Montara  till  he  reached  her  bow,  when 
Mr.  Barry  threw  him  down  a  coil  of 
lH-inch  rope,  which  he  bent  to  the  rope 
hanging  from  the  huwsepipe  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  anchor  chain  above  water. 
Then  Mr.  Barry  cast  that  rope  off.  the 
chain  sank  to  the  bottom  with  the 
anchor,  and  the  cutter  rode  to  the  1  !»- 
inch  line.  The  fog  bell  tolled  insistent¬ 
ly.  the  winch  man  sculled  the  cutter 
away  from  the  Montara ’*  huge  bow; 
Mr.  Barry,  on  the  bridge,  set  the  handle 


Now  You  Can  Drive 
At  Night  With  Safety 


At  last!  Night  driving  now  becomes  as  safe  and  pleasant  as  daylight  driving.  In 
crowded  city  streets  or  on  strange  country  roads.  Now  no  blinding,  offensive  glares  or 
shafts  of  light  No  dim,  obscuring  haze.  Warner-Lenz —a  new  gift  of  science  solves 
this  serious  problem.  With  these  lenses,  lamps  with  any  candle  power  will  give  four 
times  as  much  useful  light.  But  the  light  is  broken  up,  diffused  and  properly  scattered 
doing  away  with  the  twin  dangers  of  glare  and  obscurity.  The  Warner-Lenz  shows  the 
driver  the  turns  and  corners  of  the  road  before  he  reaches  them  and  while  he  is  turning. 

In  driving  at  night  Warner-Lenz  removes  the  danger  to  yourself  and  fellow- motorists. 
You  protect  pedestrians.  Street  cars,  other  traffic,  and  people  afoot  no  longer  keep  your  nerves 
keyed  up.  Night  driving  becomes  a  real  pleasure  a  comfort  you've  never  known  before. 

ADOPTED  AS  STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  FOR  PACKARDS  AND  MARMONS 


V>Al Every  police  department  which  Simply  take  out  the  old  piece  of 

has  upon  Warner-Lenz  has  Class  and  insert  your  new  Warner- 

ruled  that  it  is  O.  K.  anywhere  with-  Lmz.  For  automobiles  and  motor 

^ out  dimming.  Traffic  experts  and  cycles  (either  gas  or  electric-lighted). 
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But  not  for  you."  said  Dana  warmly. 
I— I — "  I  faltered.  “I  have  to  have 


Hr  drew  his  breath  in.  and  I  had  a 
feeling  that  the  solution  of  my  troubles 
hung  m  the  words  he  was  about  to 
apeak.  But  Olivia  brought  the  things 
on  a  tray.  Dana  made  a  couple  of  cock¬ 
tails.  and  we  went  out  to  dinner. 

“I  tried  to  get  you  to-day,  about  the 
bill."  Dana  began. 

“Yes  7" 

“It  may  come  up  in  committee  to-mor¬ 
row." 

“To-morrow!  Isn't  it  customary  to 
give  bills  more  time?  We  have  not 
completed  our  canvass  of  committee 
members.  We  are  not  getting  a  fair 
chance  to  help  our  bill” 

“Perhaps  that  M  why  it  is  coming 
up.“ 

I  stared  at  him.  calculating  aloud. 

"If  we  could  get  all  our  friends  there, 
we  would  still  lack  two  votes.  And  we 
rely  on  you  not  to  vote  “ 

"But.  dear  lady.  I  must  vote." 

!  think  my  glad  suipiir*  was  written 
on  my  face. 

“It  is  a  big  issue-  I  cannot  lie  always 
neutral  on  it.  You  know  how  Southern 
men  feel*" 

“Oh.  yes!  But  let  us  not  even  look 
l>ack.  like  lot's  wife.  I  am  t<->  happy 
to. sight:  Ion  tired  and  happy." 

Then  I  read  something  in  his  face. 

“How  are  you  going  to  vote- 7“  I  askid 
between  heartl»-ats. 

"That  depends  on  you." 

I  put  down  my  knife  and  fork  mid 
leaned  toward  him  in  the  candlelight. 
I  couldn't  believe — 1  had  to  know  nh.il 
he  was  augrv-ting. 

“I  did  not  think  you  could  t>c  lanight,” 
I  whispered. 

“I  don't  look  at  this  as  buying  I  !-■• 
Iieie  the  views  of  a  wife  are  entitled  to 
representation.  Since  at  present  they 
cannot  lie  represented  liy  the  ballot,  for 
which  I  personally  rejoice,  they  should 
I*  balanced  in  the  husband’s  vole.  That 
is  what  I  call  indirect  influence." 

Neither  of  Us  spoke  for  severnl  min¬ 
utes.  Olivia  removed  the  plates  and 
w ben  she  was  gone  we  were  still  *>• 
deafened  by  the  clamor  of  our  thoughts 
we  did  nut  notice  vocal  silence.  After 
a  while  my  mind  rounded  hark  lo  its 
obi  channel. 

“But."  I  said,  "the  hill  isn't  every¬ 
thing  to  me.  Neither  would  a  home  he 
even  the  home  and  affection  you  could 
give  me.  There  is  my  daughter."  It 
was  a  selfish  appeal  to  him  to  put  aside 
his  own  considerations  and  listen  to  my 
great  worry. 

“Webb  is  in  love  with  your  little  girl." 

TEARS  broke  in  my  eyes.  He  called 
Connie  my  little  girl! 

-Webb  *»— young.”  His  tone  was  si- 
most  judicial,  but  infinitely  kind.  “All 
males  are  cubs  when  they  are  young,  I 
don't  care  what  stork  they  come  from. 
Your  little  girl  has  just  her  father,  and 
a  father  looking  out  for  a  little  woman 
child  is  pretty  pitiful 

“I  know-1  know!"  I  choked. 

"Wrbb  is  good-looking,  and.  give  him 
time,  he  will  Iw  decent  enough.  But  he 
is  just  twenty-one  and  pretty  much 
young  animal  y#t.  No  cub  of  twenty- 
one  is  fit  to  marry— fit  to  I*  intrusted 
with  a  little  wild  dower  of  sixteen." 

“But— hut  what  can  I  do7  1  worry 
and  worry-  But  what  can  I  do7  I  can't 
take  care  of  my  girl  as  a  mother.  They 
took  her  away  from  me.  so  I  couldn't. 
And  I  don't  want  her  to  marry:  not 
that — not  that — at  sixteen.  I'd  almost 
rather,  dreadful  as  it  is.  I'd  almost 
rather-  -" 

Out  of  pity  he  cut  me  off. 

“Webb  can't  marry,  and  he  knows  it. 
He  hasn't  a  Cent.  He  is  just  out  of 
school.  Pretty  soon  he  has  got  to  go 
down  home  and  get  broken  to  the  work 
that  is  waiting  for  him.  But  ordering 
him  to  go  now.  to  leave  his  little  sweet¬ 
heart—  That's  the  way  they  used  to 
do  things,  but  the  plan  seldom  worked. 
And  1  don't  think  I  want  Wrhb  to  for¬ 
get  little  Connie  Winthrop.  I  have  an 
ideal  for  the  mother  of  my  grandchil- 

'n'Jw  I  thought  I  saw  the  light.  Hut 
it  was  so  far  ahead— so  far.  Could  I 
wait  to  hold  Connie's  babies  to  my 
heart?  Could  I  wait  that  long?  And 
if  I  could,  what  of  the  dangers  around 
Connie  now? 

Dana  was  talking,  straightening  the 
case  as  a  woman  straightens  her  dis¬ 
ordered  house,  one  thing  at  a  time,  each 
thing  in  its  place. 

“Now.  however,  i.-  the  time  we  have  to 
reckon  with,  and  still  not  jeopardize  our 
future.  And.  dear  lady,  between  Con¬ 
nie  Winthrop  and  Weld.  Medford  lie- 
nothing  less  than  the  .-lemental  thing  of 
life,  that  before  which  ail  other  powers 
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In  automobiles,  in  drop 
hammers,  in  all  manner  of 
light  and  heavy  machinery, 
where  drop  forge  work  of  the 
finest  character  is  required, 
the  triangle  trademark  .A 
is  recognized  as  a  sign  of 
absolute  dependability.  Men. 
whose  professional  training 
has  been  to  judge  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  such  work, 
know  through  actual  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  is  an  avsurance  of 
complete  satisfaction. 

Then  there  is  the  famous  line 
of  triangle  trademarked  A 
drop  forged  tools  which.  eKs 
for  more  than  half  a  century, 
has  maintained  the  high  manu¬ 
facturing  standards  set  by 
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have  to  take  off  then  hut*  and  say :  i* 
on.  a*  you  have  gone  on  xiilCO  cell  '  •< 
danced  to  Cell  through  mist.'  And  ty* 
arc  both  prvtty  young  to  cope  »cr- j 
with  the  cosmic  force,  alone.” 

If  I  could  have  found  voice  I  umi 
have  cried  for  mercy. 

“But  there  is  this  about  n  Medford’ 
Ho  proceeded  in  the  same  even  t.-( 

•  The  womenfolk  of  hi*  family  are  r.  , 
You  couldn’t  look  after  your  little  c. 
better  yourself  than  Webb  Mcdf-* 
would  I o..k  after  her  if  you  were  u 
father'*  wife.” 

The  weight*  dipped  from  my  hiurv 
I  reached  aero**  the  table  and  laid  nj 
bund  on  hi*. 

Then  I  rvmemlieml  the  bill,  and  ,\t 
up  from  the  table. 

“I  must  telephone  headquarters  al.  , 
the  bill,*’  I  said.  Going  through  the  .j 
ting  room  to  the  phone  in  my  bcdrwn. 

I  got  Inc/,  and  broke  the  new*  abruptly 

“((flu'  down,"  she  commanded.  *'W| 
will  have  to  make  emergency  plans.' 

“I  can't." 

“You  must.  We  need  you.' 

“I  can't  come."  I  perMsted. 

“Well,  we  will  come  Up  there." 

“You  can't."  I  was  decisive,  a*  I 
heard  her  speak  to  some  one,  prol.M; 
Joan. 

“Constance,”  *hc  liegun  again.  '  Ik 
you  realize  what  it  mean*  to  have  tt* 
••ill  come  up  *0  unespcctcdly?'’ 

*  1  w. 

“Well,  get  ilown  lo  busiuesa  then.' 

“I  can't."  It  wa*  the  li<*l  lime  I  > . 
ever  ‘tinted  tile  cause.  Hut  I  cuuk'l 
help  it.  I  couldn't  make  the  sacrifice 

“Then  we  will  huve  to  talk  a  d('lirit< 
mutter  to  you  over  the  phone.  I 

.  1  — e  Winthrop.  We  know  .1  ■  • 

and  I  and  if  theiv  »«•  any  other  wi 
we  would  *pat«  you.  But  Mdlicent  i»n> 
l-'ing  -Haight  with  u»,  and  we  hum 
have  Winthrop'*  vole.” 

I  waited  a  minute  before  I  *poke 

“I  can't — and  I  won't." 

“Here.  Joan  will  talk  to  you." 

"No!”  I  ac reamed.  “I  can't  he 
Joan  tell  rue  to  tin  lluit;  1  can’t  'land 
to-night."  I  wa*  getting  liysierv. 
But  the  idea  of  Jonn  telling  me  in  In 
nuirt,  imperative  way  to  do  that  lin  • 
eels  aide  thing  was  nlmo-t  ei|Ulil  lo  d 
mg  it.  I  hung  up  the  receive!,  him 
after  a  minute  took  it  down  and  td< 
the  hoy  on  the  >witchl»ord  I  was  not  it 
home,  either  for  telephone  calls  in 
visitor*. 

“Thi*  i*  dreadful  for  you-  -dreadful' 
Dana  drew  a  chair  lo  the  tire.  I  ud 
Into  it  and  he  put  a  pillow  under  tt) 
fee L  Then  he  111  my  cigarette  »(.) 
brought  u  taliarrl  with  un  a*h  tray 
The  room  began  to  grow  warm  and  con 
fortuble  like  a  home. 

But  I  couliln't  bring  myself  to  till 
Dana  I  would  marry  him.  I  would  hue 
done  so  once,  but  when  I  spoke  I  mi.' 
David  instead  of  liana.  I  don’t  think  i. 
noticed,  the  names  are  so  alike.  A  ft 
that,  though,  I  couldn't.  It  seemed  hi* 
sailing  Into  his  happy  harbor  uitdrt 
false  colors.  And  yet  1  knew  liar* 
would  be  everything  to  me  that  Pm 
had  not  l»-en:  tolerant,  perceptive,  Cutr 
paniuriuble.  But  because  my  tongue  re 
membered  the  old  habit,  and  my  mud 
found  the  old  channel,  I  left  my  answer 
to  Dana,  and  the  matter  of  his  vote  in 
the  bill,  in  a  most  ambiguous  situatirc. 
Nevertheless  he  seemed  to  understand 
nnd  look  it  graciously  when  1  a*ked  hm 
to  wait  until  morning 

The  sense  of  well-being  that  had  brei 
imperiled  during  the  evening  rein¬ 
serted  itself,  and  I  went  to  bed  happy 
1  forgot  Mdlicent.  and  my  m,:<( 
threaded  contentedly  through  I  he  !«• 
lure.  I  wondered  if  Connie's  bah  ‘ 
would  feel  in  my  arm*  a-  she  had  M 
and  if  there1  would  Ire  the  same1  b#!<; 
fragrance  to  their  hair. 

Inez  and  Joan  and  the  rest  from  Hci: 
quarters  were  at  the  House  office  hoik! 
ing  when  I  arrived  next  morning.  W» 
went  to  the  anteroom  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  *nt  two  on  n  chair,  foi"’; 
burning,  eyes  watchful  of  those  whe 
passed  through  the  lag  mahogany  doc'f 
to  the  room  beyond. 

DAVID  went  through  face  front  • 
chuckled.  It  was  *o  absolutely  D»v  «!: 
avoiding  the  very  appearance  of  evil! 

Dana  came  to  the  door,  and  I  «»r,! 
out  into  the  hall  to  him. 

“It  will  come  up?" 

“Almost  sure.  Two  or  three  small 
matter*  first,  then  that." 

"Dak’s  wife  i*  ill  in  New  York,  am) 
he  i*  there.  We  have  telegraphed  ami 
he  may  get  here.  Mo**  left  the  hospitsi 
to  come.  But  even  then  we  do  not  knou 
whether  Winthrop  And  we  need  you 
vote." 

"Well?" 

Right  ihcrt  a*,  the  lust  when  l'vrj 
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A  very  new  and  u  vrry  bud  waiter, 
offered  him  the  check  for  hi*  coffee 
and  hi*  cinritln.  Unheeding  Hai¬ 
lin'"  protest,  he  signed  it  with  his  name 
mid  room  number.  "I  I’m  loaling  Just 
now,"  "aid  Hollister  lamely.  My  regu¬ 
lar  work  is— commercial  reporting" 

"Living  here,  I  take  it?“  asked  Mr 
ilurlwell,  who  had  observed  the  signing 
nf  the  check. 

"Yes.  surely."  He  knew  thot  Ballin 
was  "taring  nt  him.  and  he  didn't  dare 
to  look  up.  How  could  he  justify  him- 
•elf  for  living  and  loafing  at  the  Aspin- 
wall  when  two  days  ago  he  had  ex¬ 
hibited  himself  to  Ballin  as  penniless 
n ml  In  dire  need  of  fund"?  How  could 
he  expluln  to  Ballin  without  betraying 
his  trust?  He  could  have  throttled 
Kirby  for  dragging  him  into  thi»  party! 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Hartwell,  “it's  a  nice 
place  to  live.  As  we  were  saying. 
Cloud— '• 

For  the  ensuing  half  hour  Hollister 
smarted  in  self-accusation  while  the 
rumors  of  war  raged  around  him;  not 
even  the  girl  at  his  right  could  drag 
him  out  of  his  mood.  To  be  sure,  these 
people  were  all  friends  of  his  or  friends 
of  theirs,  but  Joshua  W.  Brown  had 
enjoined  him  to  give  no  cause  for 
especial  interest  In  his  behavior.  No 
one  but  Ballin,  and  possibly  Kirby,  was 
in  a  position  to  publish  any  new*  of 
startling  nature  with  respect  to  his 
recent  insolvency,  and  he  could  easily 
explain  to  Ballin  and  Kirby  so  that  thev 
wouldn’t  suspect  the  true  state  of  af¬ 
fairs.  Nevertheless  a  random  sniper 
had  caught  him  without  ammunition, 
and  ho  was  both  vexed  and  repentant. 
He  was  glad  that  he  had  this  respite; 
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urn  oi  ncr  pro* 

wn  escaped  him; 
he  sapphire  and 
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that  hr  could  think  without  interruption. 
Hr  couldn't  have  talked  consistently 
with  Ballin's  cousin  while  he  waa  so  per¬ 
turbed.  ami  he  wanted  Halim's  cousin  to  | 
like  him.  Ab  she  followed  the  intricacies 
of  the  discussion  he  could  feast  his  eyes 
on  her  and  corroborate  Kirby's  jodg- 
menl  without  her  knowledge,  lie  said  | 
to  himself  that  she  was  very  easy  to 
look  at;  and  no  single  itrm  of  her  pro¬ 
file  or  of  her  lovely  gown 
he  even  noted  that  the 
pearl  bar  pin  which 
her  frock  at  the  base  of  its  V  in  bock 
had  an  insecure  clasp,  and  he  meant 
to  tell  her  about  it.  but  he  forgot  that 
courtesy  in  the  recurring  surge  of  self- 
condemnation. 

THE  argument  cam?  to  its  prrdrstincd 
conclusion  with  no  one  converted  and 
everyone  slightly  irritated  at  the  un- 
intelligcnce  of  the  adversary.  The 
party  showed  premonitory  symptoms  of 
breaking  up. 

“I  shall  see  you  again.  I  hope.” 
Hollister  to  the  girl  on  his  right. 

“I  hope  so  too."  she  conceded.  “And 
it's  more  than  likely.  Miss  Rexford 
and  I  are  staying  here,  you  know." 
“Here?  In  the  hotel?" 

“Yes."  She  turned  to  receive  her 
farewell  pleonasms  of  Kirhy.  and  Hol¬ 
lister  was  left  with  his  mouth  vacu¬ 
ously  ajar.  Ballin  said  to  him  soft* 
roccr  “Phil,  somebody  telephoned  me 
to-day  about  you.  Was  it  a  job?" 
Mollister  nodded.  “See  you  later.” 
"Right!"  Ballin  moved  away. 

The  others,  too.  were  busied  in  the 
formalities  of  parting,  and  Hollister 
\Co*tin*ed  on  png*  »» 
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Your  dealer  will  show  you  RU- 
BER-OID  in  Slate  Gray.  Tile  Red 
and  Copper  Green. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

S86  Wool  worth  Building.  Now  York 

BOSTON  CHICAGO 


Mine  faculty  I  posscst**!  urgtsj  the  ditf- 
nifiei!*  reu*oit*blo  thin*,  I  still  fought 
for  time. 

"Just  before  the  vote.”  I  Wlitl,  “come 
to  the  door.  If  I  smile,  it  is  ’yes.’  And 
if  I  don't-  but  I  will  smile.” 

•*I  can't  muke  you  nut,”  he  said,  sniil- 
«nsc  uuizzicnlly.  "But  whatever  you 
*uy  *  And  he  went  into  the  commit¬ 
ted  room. 

Milllecnt  came  in  as  I  took  my  chair 
again.  Seeing  her  sent  all  my  aplomb 
reeling  into  angry,  hating  turmoil.  Inex 
u»ked  a  question,  and  she  answered 
Imnely. 

"I  hope  he  will  not  vote." 

So!  Just  as  I  knew,  she  had  failed! 
Failed!  Failed!  For  David  would  vote. 
I  knew  David.  Blue  laws  don’t  tempo¬ 
rise.  And  the  doctrine  of  chattel 
womenfolk  is  part  and  parcel  of  Puri¬ 
tan  inheritance.  Millicent  hud  failed. 

Exultation  wrenched  at  my  breath 
and  the  muscle*  of  my  body.  A  film  os 
of  excess  of  joy  spun  itself  across  my 
eyes.  "I  will  see  him.”  I  said. 

Joan  gave  me  a  long,  quiet  look. 

"How?  He  is  in  committee." 

"I  will  go  to  his  office  and  have  his 
secretary  call  him." 

1  could  have  gone  to  David’s  office  in 
the  dark,  so  well  1  knew  the  angle  of 
l he  hall  I  hud  crossed  with  tiptoe  feet 
and  heart  n  hundred  times.  A  young 
man  with  red  hair  looked  up  from  the 
typewriter  as  I  entered. 

"Mr.  Winthrop.”  I  said. 

"lie  is  in  committee,  madam." 

"full  him,  please." 

"fall  "  he  repeated  after  me  a* 
though  he  did  not  understand. 

"Yes." 

"I  am  not  nuthorixed  to  call  Mr.  Win- 
thrup  from  committee." 

"I  mn  Mrs.  Winthrop." 

He  looked  us  though  he  was  going 
to  contradict  me,  but  after  u  moment 
of  confusion  went  to  the  phono.  He  got 
the  eommittcc  room  and  requested  thut 
Mr.  Winthrop  be  sent  to  the  telephone. 
Time  begun  to  hang  suspended  in 
eternity.  "Hello,"  the  secretary**  voice 
»*»  frightened.  "There  is  a  lady-  -’’ 

I  took  the  phone  out  of  hi*  hand 

"It  Is  very  important."  1  said  into  the 
mouthpiece. 

There  wu  no  response,  but  some  one 
hc-ltutcd  u  breathless  ligo  before  the  re¬ 
ceiver  clicked  up  I  got  up  and  ran  into 
the  private  office,  dosing  the  door  lx*, 
hind  me,  brought  my  veil  down  over  my 
face  and  turned  to  the  window  with  my 
talk  «»  I  he  door,  waiting. 

"Well,  Constance — ’  The  door  had 
"PChcd  and  closed  mid  David  was  in  the 
loom.  “I  know  your  voice.” 

It  was  so  unlike  David  to  add  that 

u*  though  he  tried  to  make  It  easier 
lor  me,  us  though  he  admitted  the 
depths  within  him  were  stirred. 

"David  ”  I  made  a  struggle  for 
speech,  ami  failed. 

He  gathered  his  breath,  and  the  soft¬ 


ness  of  the  moment  liefnie  »>>  con¬ 
quered. 

“It  was  folly  to  send  you."  he  said. 
"They  did  not  send  me.  I  came." 
"Then-  is  only  one  thing  you  can 
come  to  me  about-" 

“I  came-about  that." 

THIS  is  the  next  day.  I  have  been 
writing  all  night  and  all  morning. 
Connie  is  coming.  Coqnie  u  coming  to-  : 
HA  have  to  be  occupied,  or  I  shall 
die  of  the  joy  of  iL 

I  have  not  seen  Dana.  We  k>st.  I 
mean  they— the  suffragist* — lost.  The 
bill  was  voted  back  to  the  subcommittee 
to  stay  until  December  14  next.  Ami 
unless  the  splendid  courage  and  initia¬ 
tive  down  at  headquarters  finds  a  way 
to  gel  it  out,  the  suffrage  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  will  not  be 
voted  on  in  the  House  this  session. 

I  am  glad  Dana  voted  as  he  did.  His 
convictions  are  that  way.  And  I  like 
to  think  of  him  abiding  by  his  wonder¬ 
ful  and  reverent,  if  mistaken,  sense  of 
chivalry.  Webb’s  mother  must  have 
been  a  happy  woman:  a  proud,  sweet 

l^avid.  of  course,  went  back  and  voted 
nay. 

I  am  waiting  for  Connie. 

She  has  come.  She  hat  been  here 
three  hour*.  We  have  been  sitting  on 
my  bed.  laughing  and  crying,  getting 
acquainted.  She  remembers  me. 
kissed  her  little  hand"  when  she  told  me 
It  w'a*  a*  though  she  were  a  baby 
ugain,  and  1  was  ki»ing  her  warm, 
rurled-up  fingers. 

Twice  I  think  »he  has  started  to  tell 
me  about  Webb.  I.ove  ia  very  close  to 
the  surfacr  of  her  eye*, 
will  tell  me.  And  when  she 
will  plan  it  all  out:  together. 

She  has  taken  pueacssion  of  me.  gent¬ 
ly  and  thoroughly.  Hereafter  I  shall 
be  personally  conducted.  There  was 
•moke  In  the  air  when  she  came,  and  she 
asked  suspiciously  if  the  janitor  smoked 
in  the  room*.  I  said  I  would  find  out. 
and  she  let  me  off— that  time.  She  is 
going  to  be  like  her  father— lenient 
with  herself  at  times  prrhapi.  but  strict 
with  me.  The  wild  flower  has  it*  roots 
•n  the  blue  laws.  I  shall  have  to  give 
up  cigarettes. 

Now  -he  i*  in  her  room  settling  her 
things,  and  spoiling  the  wall  paper  with 
tack«.  Olivia  is  preparing  th  table  for 
three  in  the  overhanging  dining  room. 
The  rooks  are  back  in  Washington  after 
their  winter  in  the  South.  They  are 
making  their  odd  night-coming  noises 
in  the  walled  garden  There  are  buds 
on  the  magnolias.  David  w^ill  be  here 
presently.  He  will  bring  the  license  and 
after  dinner  we  will  slip  out  quietly,  and 
then  come  back.  I  am  waiting  for 
David— waiting  for  David!  The  elevator 
has  started  up — it  has  a  funny,  pulling 
noise  when  It  comes  up.  I  must  tell 
Olivia  that  I  will  answer  the  bell. 
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On  “Keeping  Out  of  War,”  and  “Swapping 

Horses,”  and  Things 


By  Porter  Emerson  Browne 

Act  ho*  o*  "Usct*  Sh.u.-  "WTu  Doit  Rocso  Thi  Fuc  Ko«»,’’  Ftc. 


Y°r  and  I  an*  American 

zcna.  As  siu’li.  il  is  not  our  V 

riiflil.  lull  our  duty,  to  vote  this  \  v 

year  for  president.  V  "T'l 

Wlicrrhy  it  vrerv  well  to  look  t 
over  llir  situation,  mid  carefully.  V  j  J 
Tho  Democratic  |>urty  and  its 
current  candidate  have  las-n  in 
power  for  four  years.  When  it 
came  into  that  power,  the  I'nited  Stat.s  * 
was  roqirptnl  and  honored  hy  the  nntii  >  « 
of  the  world  When  old  I'nelc  Sum  rani' 
into  meeting.  the  n-*t  of  the  folks  nit  up 
and  took  notin*.  He  conducted  himself 
with  a  llrm  and  quiet  dignity.  Ills  opin 
ions  were  honoml.  and  his  sons  and  dough- 
tors  wen*  wife  anywhere  on  earth.  Of  all 
world  flirniv*.  he  was  of  the  strong’-*'  anil 
cleanest  .  .  .  A  Wonderful,  fine,  old  gen 
t letnaii.  loved  and  respected  and  ndo.ird 
So  was  your  I’nrle  Sam.  and  mile  wh-ii 
«’«me  into  power  Woodrow  Wilson  and  th. 
Demoeratic  party. 

And  then  what* 

Firat  Mexico 

What  did  the  old  gentleman,  under  th’ 
guidance  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  ln»  "I 
s  iscrs.  do  I  here? 

since  its  inception.  Mexico  has  hem 
nothing  hut  a  gaudy  parade  of  insiirrer 
I ion.  revolution  and  slaughter 

Diaz.  hy  killing  everybody  he  didn’t  like, 
ruled  it  for  thirty  years  Madcro  was  too 
weak  to  control  it.  ||c  was  sorrevded  hy 
Huerta,  strong,  cold,  cruel,  but  powerful 
Huerta  had  eighty  thousand  soldiers  and 
could  have  ruled  Mexico  hy  the  blond  and 
iron  method;  which,  incidentally  is  the 
wrong  way  to  rule  anybody  or  anything, 
hut  the  only  way  feasible  in  a  country  like 
Mexico  except  a  policy  of  intervention  and 
education  such  as  saved  the  IMiilippiin-s 
So  stood  matters.  And  the  world  waited 
to  sis*  what  I’ncle  Sam,  the  strong,  the  fine 

the  dignified,  would  do . Xml  what  he 

did  certainly  made  ’em  gasp! 

At  first  they  thought  he  was  sick,  nr 
crazy,  or  something. 

Mexico’s  only  chance  to  work  out  even  a 
I oi>  iido-salvation  lay  with  Huerta.  I’ncle 
Sam  took  that  chance  away  lie  march**! 
his  soldiers  in  one  day. — ami  marehixl  Vm 
out  the  next '  One  day  he  helclusl  forth 
mighty  words.  The  next,  and  he  quietly 
ide  ’em !  For  a  while  hi-  hacked  Villa. 
Then  he  hacked  Carnumi  Then  he  hacked 
out.  leaving  them  all  guns  and  amooini- 
t ion  with  which  to  kill  one  another  and. 
later.  I’nelc  Sam’s  own  citizens! 

Truly  the  dove  of  peace  that  Wisalmw 
W'ilson  sent  into  Mexico  held  no  olive 
hraneli.  It  carried  a  machine  gun  under 
each  wing — and  a  Issmierang  in  it*  ls*ak 
And  then,  after  lie  had  got  everything 
all  nicely  messed  up.  and  Mexico  as  full  of 
corpses  and  murder  and  horror  and  hl-mil 
a*  a  hnttlejield.  your  I’nele  Sam  run*  home 
and  sits  down  h!  his  typewriter  and  begins 
to  slam  out  Beautiful  Thoughts  about  lie- 
higher  obligations  of  humanity  and  the 
Holder  duties  of  mankind  And  when  hi* 
citizens  who  had  gone  into  Mexico  under 
the  protection  that  he  luul  *|Ns-ifically 
promised  (hem.  appeal  to  him  to  save  the 
lives  of  their  women  and  their  children, 
he  tells  ’em  they’d  Is-tter  come  home  if 
they  cun' 
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CHARLES  R  HIGHER 

Ami  there’*  Mexico  today ;  a  lluvc-ring 
•I'Ullh  of  hl..al  Ami  all  Usause  the 
X\*ilsoniz»sl  I’nrle  Sam  tisik  away  its  one 
ehaiai'  of  even  a  uinki-shif!  salvation,  and 
refus’d  to  give  it  ail  alternative. 

lie  didn't  like  the  doctor  |HT««Hially ;  Is* 
couldn't  help  the  patient  himself  So  be 
h'fl  the  stricken  thing  to  suffer  and  to  «lie! 

So  hi  licit  for  Mexico.  And  with  other 
nations  what  ? 

Wane  and  More  of  It 

Seeing  that  a  little  country  like  Mexico 
had  him  bluffisl  to  a  standstill,  the  Her¬ 
mans  had  no  h>-.itation  ill  Mowing  up  the 
l.usitania.  lie  wrote  'em  a  letter  alaml  it. 
They  blew  lip  (he  Hesperian.  He  wrote 
'em  n  li’tlir  aiaoiit  that  They  hk*  up  the 
Arahir.  He  wrote  'em  a  third.  Every 
time  they’ll  Idow  up  a  sliip.  ami  kill  his 
citizens,  he'd  gH  i-vcn  hy  writing  'em  a 
note. 

Then  the  English  U-gan  to  *ti*p  his  mails, 
lie  turns  rigid  around  ami  writes  Ihtm  a 
letter— just  like  flint  •  lie  sticks  in  a  fresh 
carbon  ami  slams  isd  miothrr  guial.  hoi 
on**  to  Carranza  who  had  just  slaiighteivil 
a  lot  of  Aineneun  ***hliers  at  Carrizal.  ilc- 
mamling  that  Is*  send  immediately  lliris* 
representative*  to  s|<eml  a  nice  fortnight  a't 
New  leauloii.  Conn.,  at  his  expitise.  to  talk 
tin-  matter  over.  Though  jimt  what  then* 
is  to  dismiss  when  on**  nation  deliberately 
and  in  eohl  blinl  mawwn-s  tin-  troops  of 
another,  he  iU--*n "t  explain. 

So  many  of  tlx-**-  note*  has  he  written 
that  it’s  getting  so  miw  that  hanlly  any¬ 
body  l«o( hers  to  answer  him  any  more. 
European  dignitaries  an-  op>-ning  their 
morning  mail.  They  a  large  envelope 
with  a  title  stamp  on  it. 

”XVhn'»  that  from?”  th-v  a*k 

"Only  old  I’nelc  Sam."  say*  the  secre¬ 
tary 

“Chuck  ft  in  the  waste  ha*k<-t.’’  they 
sav.  "  He  won’t  do  anything  " 


And  it's  the  truth.  The 
r  Wi  Lionized  I’nele  Sam  won’t. 

/  When  lie  said  t li.it  there  whh 

3"  1  -*ueh  a  thing  ns  being  tuo  proud 

t«*  fight,  that  fixed  him  with  tin* 
world.  Washington  and  Lincoln 
M  and  (•runt  weren't  I«mi  pnunl  to 

r  fight.  They  wen- too  proud  not  to. 

If.  in  four  year*,  with  u  cm 
<  i  vaniplc  liefon*  him  thns1  hiindreil  and 
'  st>  live  days  out  of  every  one.  mid  an  ex¬ 
it.  day  for  good  nn-iisure,  n  man  can’t  real- 

il.it  a  diplomatic  note  unbacked  hy  force 
*  f  precisely  the  same  value  as  a  hank 
h  •  i U'  unhackeil  hy  funds,  what  liiqs*  is 
there  fur  him? 

.la  to  Keeping  Out  of  War 

i  -  reason*  they  give  you  for  voting  for 
Woodrow  Wils..ii. 

Tin’  fin-t  is  that  "he  lias  kepi  us  nut  of 

war." 

f  indeed  he  lius.  how  has  lie  dune  so? 

II <  has  kept  ns  out  of  war  first  hy  stul- 
1 1 1 1 " ’ '  ‘"ir  naiiouiil  patriotism  and  l»v  en- 
>  lUimging  our  national  Helfishiiess. 

II  l.is  kepi  iis  out  of  war  hy  the  simple 

ilii>l  of  running  away  A  iiinii  can’t 
II  get  into  a  light  if  lie’s  willing  to 
run  away  and  everylasly  happens  to  Is-  too 
busy  to  eh  use  him 

lie  has  kept  us  Oil!  of  war  in  the  third 
pln<**  Imvhiinc  lie’s  given  us  nothing  with 
which  to  gn  lu  war  in  the  first  place 

And  in  the  fourth  place,  lie  hasn’t  kept 
us  out  of  war  at  all.  Mexican  soldiers 
have  killed  American  soldiers  and  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  have  kilhsl  Mexican  soldiers. 
And  if  that  isn’t  war,  what  is  it?  A  lawn 
parly? 

We  Are  txiying  Up  Din  an  ter 

Furthermore,  while  his  debilitation  of 
patriotism  may  postpone  for  a  lime  a  war 
of  any  magnitude,  it  means  that  we  ate 
but  laying  up  disaster  for  our  children 

-sane  day  tn  . . .  when,  finding  themselves 

like  China,  a  fat  and  easy  prey  fur  other 
nations,  they  will  have  to  shed  their  hearts' 
hlssl  in  torrents  to  pay  Tor  our  slmmelem 
blunders  where  now.  hy  taking  an  attitude 
of  firmness.  of  dignity  and  of  patriotism, 
they  iiinxI  slu’d  it  nut  even  in  rivulets. 

We  can  make  ourselves  great  and  strong 
Isymid  attack  Shall  we  do  this'  Or 
shall  we  keep  on  under  Wilson  borrow  ing 
trouble  for  our  eliildn-n  In  pay  for  with 
their  lives '  For.  in  two  long  years.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  has  aomni  pi  idled  far  worse 
than  nothing.  The  mangled  I'orpses  of  the 
Lusitania  arc  now  rotting  skeletons;  yet 
fScrniatiy  has  not  atoned.  England  is 
treating  us  not  a*  we.  Init  as  she.  chooses 
All  lie  has  sueisssled  in  doing  is  to  cam 

for  America  and  Americans  11 . ontcnipt. 

Ihc  disgust,  or  the  sympathy  of  every  na¬ 
tion  of  Hu-  world. 

lie  has  not  had  the  foresight  even  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  n-guhir  army  to  straighten  out 
the  io'-vs  that  he  ha*  made  in  Mexico  when* 
a  national  guanl  should  never  have  liecn 
•M-Iit  in  the  first  place;  which  means  at  the 
••ml  of  the  (Jn*at  War.  European  nations 
will  intervene. 

They-  won't  bother  In  write  notes.  None 
know  Is-tter  than  they  tin-  value  of  a  wrap 
of  paper.  Whereby  they  will  send  over  a 
few  loiudnsl  thousand  of  tlieir  millions  of 
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The  National  Hughes  Alliance 
SI  I  Fifth  Atrnut.  New  York  City 
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fight”  one  minute.  and  "f*-eling  him— If  in 
a  lighting  waul”  the  i«|.  Hugh**  kansaiil 
what  hf  hits  meant  ami  infant  what  In*  has 
Mil. 

Wil—  at  has  spoken  b*  fur.-  hi-  has  thought, 
lint; hi-M  has  thought  l«*fun>  l»«-  ha.  »|«*ni. 
Uni'll*-,  h»'  l"l.  Wil—m  has  fnHmrtsl. 
Hugh--,  has  artnl  Wih.ni  has  talk'd. 

A  Pathetic  World  Figure 

Ih-fnrr  a  fiiTht in%-  tturW.  giving  <-t  their 
hearts  him ii|  mi  mklm  ImHI, -fields  in 
cause*  that  they  think  nr*-  right.  wr  .land 
n  |  mill  flu-  world  figure.  rich.  fat.  --Irish, 
clinking  in  mir  full  po*-k*-t.s  dollar,  wrung 
from  fh*-  aulTcrinpt  of  other* 

They  have  Mtlnenl  n»;  th*-v  have  in¬ 
sult*  d  m:  they  have  ln-nilnl.  ami  aim— si. 
mill  lu-niHsI  on  u,  indignity  aft.T  indignity 
Ami  mtr  milv  answer  l*-is  l«rt-n  a  fat  ami 
fatnmi,  smile.  Ilk.-  tin*  half-wilt*, I  U»y  .von 
n— s|  to  know  at  -Ins  4  who.  n«  matter  bow 
thi-v  ku-kisl  him  in  the  shins.  or  |>u«h.,|  in 
hi*  nuof.  or  picked  mi  him  generally.  would 
only  irrin  uml  hang  around  for  loocr.  .  .  . 

An  American  frimd  of  min**  »tt*-ml*-d  n 
dinner  prrn  in  Mexico  by  tin-  erstw  hib- 


mrn  tn  whom  tin*  invasion  and  control  of 
Mexico  would  lu*  hut  a  pastime.  And  if 
wr  object.  they  will  sny.  ••Von  had  your 
idinni***.  Von  laihsl  to  tak**  it  Now 
you’re  tun  Inlr.”  And  thin*  wi-’|l  la-.  pow- 
i-rh-ss  to  do  anylliinu*  hut  stand  itsiilr  and 
watch  i  In-  (MMir  old  Monro*-  Dis-trim-  breathe 
its  last.  And  unless  w*>  m-t.  and  soon,  for 
nil  these  things  will  our  i-hildrrn  —  urn-  *Uy 
hnve  to  pay.  and  in  blood. 


As  to  Strapping  Horses 

Tin*  second  reason  fur  vutinir  fur  Wood- 
row  Wilson  is  that  “it  isn’t  wise  to  swap 
Imrsi-s  crossing  a  stream.” 

Why  isn 't  it  ? 

I.ifeisnll  a  si  ream.  Ar  intervals,  wepuuxr 
a  iiiniiieiil  mi  dry  land  In  this  country* 
Ihal  pmisr  1'nines  at  every  pn-si«|i-iitiul  elis-- 
lion.  Then  We  plunge  in  again  And.  la* 
lii-vi*  me.  if  a  stream  is  four  years  wide,  ami 
almost  as  deep,  mid  if  you  Ye  riding  a  steed 
that  is  alike  hliml,  lame  and  immaiiagcuhlc, 

tlien  is  the  tin . fall  linns*  to  change  if  von 

want  to  reach  the  other  si*l«*  alive 


revolutionist  ther*sif,  l‘n— -tial  (Iratoi.  I'as- 
rtial  was  puzzled.  lie  ask, si  mV  friend  to 
explain  that  which  «»  mystifieil  him. 

"Wr  have  robbed  your  men.  dishnnorisl 

your  * . .  kilhsl  your  children.  .  ,  . 

Tell  me,”  pleaded  I'llseual.  "wllllt  do**s  all 
American  mssl  to  make  him  fight  f" 

I’a-ual.  you  -s-.  being  only  an  ignorant 
Mexican,  couldn't  understand  why  a  wife 
or  a  couple  of  children  more  or  less  mean 
nothing  when  von  have  a  new  automobile 
ami  a  fat  hank  account. 

Hut  to  those  of  us  who  an-  still  old-fash- 
ioned  enough  lo  put  a  wife  and  children 
■hove  dollars,  ami  onr  honor  above  a  shame- 
h-ss  supinmen,  no  lietler  coinm<*nlary  than 
l‘a— -iialY  einild  la*  made  on  this,  the  "Ww 
Freedom”  that  has  mine  to  us  through 
Woodrow  Wil— in  .  .  . 


The  Weakness  of  Wilson 

(h>d  knows,  we  d<»n*t  want  war.  No 
■Hire  do  we  want  di-*a-\  War  may  never 
coin**  lo  us.  Nor  di-sou*.  Only  do  we  tie- 
maud  that  xlnuild  eith«*r  emne.  we  Im-  strong, 
and  clean,  ami  firm  to  conduit  it. 

This  Wil— ui  has  failisl  to  make  n».  fail*, I 
lus-au— -  he  «lm-s  nut  understand  and  can- 
u*4  Ms-in  to  leant.  And  four  years  i«  a 
long  lime  f..r  a  nation  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lion  people  to  Hfaml  and  wail  while  one 
man  go.-*  to  w-hmil 

Wilson  has  faihsl  to  make  ns  strong  lie 
can--  he  himself  is  weak  lie  has  answered 
a  blow  with  a  note;  In*  has  replied  to  in¬ 
sult  with  nmrv  noti-s;  and  to  injury  with 
v.f  other  Iioli-s  lie  has  left  Aineriean 
eiiir.-ns,  whom  he  was  phslged  to  protect, 
to  the  mercies  of  any  and  all  who  ehira*  to 
r,4«  to  dishonor  ami  to  kill. 

The  ocean  i,  Imlen  and  III*-  land  is  fringed 
with  the  c<ir|*--s  of  American  men.  Ameri¬ 
can  women,  American  children  who.  giving 
their  all  to  their  country,  found  that  their 
country  would  give  them  nothing,  No  writ 
ten  word  of  man  ever  restrained  a  Nubian 
lion,  a  Mexican  bandit  or  a  German  sub¬ 
marine  They  live  by  force  alone;  and  tin* 
only  thing  that  they  r--s|Hs-t  or  understand 
ia  a  greater  funs*. 

Words  may  !«■  met  with  words,  lint 
dcsls  can  Im-  cheeked  only  by  dtssls  This. 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  four  shameful  years 
has  faihsl  to  hum;  nor.  appnn-nlly  will  In* 
ever  II*-  has  said.  "  America  llr»1  "  Hut 
he  has  meant  only.  "Safety  first.”  hiding 
the  while  behind  tl»-  miasma  of  his  own 
grandiloquent  periods  while  his  countrymen 

ha%*e  nshb-msl  —  a  ami  land  with  tin*  bliss! 
of  their  Isslies.  ami  America,  last,  head 
down,  eyes  sunk  in  shame,  has  followed  in 
the  dust  of  his  defeats. 


The  Strength  of  Hughes 

Hugh*-  luis  Imsti  strung  Ih*  has  said, 
America  fir-t  and  America  cfilciciit. 

\riM-rii«  «rc*it.  mkI  \ii»-ri,n 
ImsscsI  II'  think,  il  not 

cnouah  lo  mlk  -if  \iiM-rim  A.- 
img  lusl  She  oi'cl  l»-  nmJ' 
fin*.  II**  kl.m,  (bill  to  do  tlii,. 
Imh  ci I i must  nil  Im-  'Irons' 
in  «'C*t  onl».  ImiI  in  *tr*-*l.  unstl 
i»i  <s*l>  in*, mix  it.  I>ul  in —  lion, 
mini  tn  llf-ot-lil  I*n*l  in  q-*,  li. 
jn.Usis  mi  lt<mc.  a«l«i*  in  lit* 
«*f  Nnttiit  in 

\rtk*r»<tii  liltf  riirs*.«iitlifur  Inlk 
mhrvi  tiilk  is»W*;  Imt  rnwl>  and 
|m twtvful  In  m  l  fml 

imd  deed*  n»u*l  ukr  lh«  ir  |4iu«* 
\li«V  i>»»l  ll»r«i.  Ihiji**  noil 
Idirw  iImI  him  mn  ih*' 

•  MT  4»r*»in  !»s,^i»i*  sir**tur  and 
«hwi  •'♦11*1  lirtn.  *•«  waa 

Wit4un«iufu  dron  h*  "«•*  lin- 
«'*4fi.  fVrni  «it«  ( ir.nl. 
and  Hair  t»wl  firm  i*^  ferr*4  llkw 
fine  nvn  fnati  felr**fn  H|innw. 
fell**  fe»*ti  f«*r  ik  **kI  hit  In  ir*. 
ll»H  |r^l  «ikI  fetmtfrfftil  l>rrtri«tf«* 
I !u«i  h  nlikt*  Mir  4NMjnfrv  <md 
rKir  IniMl  5 


Now.  Then.  What  About  Hughes  ? 


Hughes  has  a  . . .  as  clean  a,  n 

hound  'a  tooth,  and  as  straight  as  a  sapling 
That  you  must  admit  whether  you  like  him 
or  not. 

When  lie  invmtigntcd  the  insuranre  scan¬ 
dals  in  New  York,  lie  didn’t  sit  down  ami 
w  rite  noti-s  to  the  |ier|M*triitnrw  tln-nsif.  1 1*- 
went  at  them  mludy.  capably,  firmly ;  and 
be  pill  them  through  the  hoops  like  Imr*- 
hack  riders. 

lie  never  played  polities.  You  never 
caught  any  of  lliigh*-*’  appoint*-.-  asking 
for  pl«ei*H  for  deserving  Republican,  If 
III*  bad.  inside  of  five  minutes  -ml  appoin¬ 
tee  would  have  been  out  bsiking  for  a  sim¬ 
ilar  situation  himself 

Von  never  found  Hughes  f.-tcring  a  -I**- 
—•plius  |)iini**ls  *>r  a  self  i-onf*-sa*-d  political 
.jobber  lik**  May,  of  Virginia,  or  that  other 
amiable  pork  barrel  exp*  rt  who  nun  ounce*! 
that  when  anylHsly  else  tistk  home  a  hum. 
In-  want  is  I  a  whole  hog;  which  sounds  very 
much  as  though  lie  meant  to  kidnap  himself 

Look  over  1 1 iighcs  *  life  ami  you  Will  find 
that  lie  has  read  broadly,  travelled  broad Iv 
thought  hroadl.v.  Il«-  Inis  been  lioiwst  He 
lias  Im-cii  fearl**»s.  II**  has  never  tnuled, 
never  truekh-d. 

When  lie  has  said  a  thing  In*  has  meant  if 
Whet!  lie  lots  said  he’d  *1*'  a  tiling,  he  lias 
dona  it.  When  he  was  governor  of  New 
York,  lie  appointed  im-n  not  l-s-au--  limy 
wen*  tieserving  Repnhlieaiw.  but  h*s-an-* 
th**y  were  the  right  men  for  I  be  right  plnc.-v 
lie  eloa>*d  the  family  entrance  to  the  «’api- 
lol :  he  abolished  the  habit  of  whispering  -> 
prevalent  aiming  imlitieiaiis  AiivImsI*  that 
Ii  it*  I  aii.vlhiug  to  say  to  him  had  !<•  Speok 
llight  Out  IjoiuI. 

It  wouldn’t  have  taken 
Hughes  two  v*-ars  to  find 
out  whflt  he  thought  about 
I’rvpnredncw;  an*l  t„  have 
done  something  t<»  pr**|»are. 

Nor.  when  the  time  eame. 
would  Im  have  vacillated 
hetween  giMKl  plum  ami 
bad  until  members  of  his 
own  cabinet  hcraim*  sii-k 
ami  ilisgnstisl  and  r**sigmsl 
while  he  solc-t.-d  the  w*ir*t 

Where  Wilson  has  been 
weak.  Huglo-s  has  his*n 
strong.  Where  Wilson  has 
followed  ii  policy  of  vac¬ 
illating  opportunism. 

Ilnghis  lias  hewn  to  the 
line  Where  Wilson  ha» 
dillied  and  dalliisl  and  side- 
stepped,  “too  proml  t*> 
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.stood  somewhat  aloof  and  covetous.  The 
stout  Mr.  Hartwell  ranged  alongside 
and  touched  his  arm. 

"  Everyone  else  -«ems  to  be  going,  but 
won't  you  drop  down  to  the  grill  with 
me.  Mr.  Hollister?  It's  early  yet.  I 
think  a  liqueur  and  one  more  cigar  might 
not  be  so  bad.  whatr* 

Hollister,  watching  five  figures  in 
leisurely  retreat,  assented. 

“Why.  I  don't  Bind.’  he  said.  “It 
if  early,  isn’t  it?" 

IN  that  lower  chamber  which  wears 
the  distinction  of  a  club  lounge  rather 
than  a  public  cafe  the  pair  took  refuge 
in  a  secluded  comer.  Hartwell,  digni¬ 
fied  and  imposing  in  his  ultrafashion¬ 
able  evening  clothes,  sank  into  the 
yielding  cushions  with  a  sigh  of  con¬ 
tentment;  Hollister,  with  the  asceti¬ 
cism  of  healthy  youth,  commandeered 
a  straight-backed  wooden  chair  and 
was  equally  comfortable.  Unobtrusive¬ 
ly  a  waiter  malingered  in  the  middle 
distance  ready  to  advance  at  the  first 
sign  or  to  retreat  permanently  if  the 
guest*  seemed  minded  to  demand  noth¬ 
ing  of  greater  profit  to  the  house  than 

privacy'- 

Hollister  took  out  his  cigarette  case, 
gave  invitation  by  a  lifting  of  the  eye¬ 
brows,  withdrew  the  offering,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  light  his  cigarette  and  smoke 
tranauilly.  The  stout  lawyer  was  smil¬ 
ing  faintly  at  him.  a  smile  of  gentle 
cynicism  and  reproach  Holluter  met 
hi*  eyes  and  smiled  a  little  also.  Hart¬ 
well  grounded  his  elbows  on  the  table 
and  gesticulated  to  the  waiter: 

“Kummel?  Two.  and  a  cigar,  or  do 
you  prefer  cigarette*?  That's  quite  all 
right— every  man  to  his  taste.  One 
cipar."  He  drummed  on  the  mahogany 
with  all  ten  fingers.  “So  you're  n  class¬ 
mate  of  Ned’-.  Mr.  Holb.i.r  — 

“Yes.  we  three  lived  in  the  same 
entry  of  Stoughton  our  senior  year.” 
“So?  You  mean  you  two  and  Mr. 


Squeaking  Springs 
Foretold  This  Accident 

Rust  is  the  cause  of  85J  of 
broken  automobile  springs. 

Rust  makes  the  leaves  of  a 
spring  stick  together.  Natu¬ 
rally,  when  bumps  and  jars 
occur,  if  these  leaves  can’t 
"spring”  they  will  sooner  or 
later  break. 


Before  a  spring  breaks  it  gives 
ample  warning. 

It  Squeaks 

It  does  its  best  to  say.  "I  need 
attention."  And  it  correctly 
prophecies  trouble  ahead.  Give 
heed. 

Forewarned  is  Forearmed. 

Stop  your  springs  from  break¬ 
ing.  Stop  squeaks  immediately 
they  occur.  Better  yet.  don't 
let  squeaks  occur  at  all. 


"Yew" 

Mr.  Hartwell  was  the  lea-t  bit  pur- 
ll*d.  and  •  bowed  It  by  the  tiniest  agi¬ 
tation  of  hia  eyebrows. 

“It  atruck  me  as  odd  that  I  never 
heard  Ned  apeak  of  you.  I  happen  to 
know  Ned  very  well;  hi*  uncle  I  know 
much  better.  You  roomed  together; 
where  did  you  nay?" 

"In  Stoughton. 

“Ah.  ye*;  next  to  Thayer.” 

“No.  artuan  from  Thayer."  said  llol- 
I  li*trr  politely. 

"That'*  right;  I’d  forputtea.  I'm 
I  not  a  Harvard  man  my«rlf.  I  u*ed 
to  know  Cambridge  pretty  well,  though. 

I  Wan  Butler  Mill  on  Miwhuftli  Ave- 
I  nue  when  you  were  in  college'" 

“In  fre-hman  year.  ye*.  Later  he 
•  wa»  on  I'lympton  Street  -called  hi* 
plaor  Butler’*  I'antry." 

"A  great  character,  Butler.  You 
knew  my  old  friend  FmgerbUtt.  I  dare 
•ay.  he  muM  have  been  about  your 
time.  wasn't  he?  In  the  German  de- 
pa  rtmentr’ 

“I  knew  him.  but— at  lea»t  in  my  time 
—he  wa«  in  comparative  philology." 

"Really?  I’ve  alway*  connected  him 
with  the  German  department.  By  the 

I'  way.  what  wa*  poor  .penalty*" 

"Modern  language*  and  economic*." 
"The  last  I  knew;  there  *->nl  a 
lecture  mom  big  enough  for  some  of 
the  Ec  cour*e*.  They've  improved  that 
condition,  haven't  they?" 

"Very  much"  *aid  llolli.ter.  “They 
built  Emerson  and  the  New  Lecture 
Hall.  There's  no  trouble  about  sections 
now." 

Hartwell  acknowledged  the  serving 
of  the  twin  Hummels  and  the  fat  cigar 
wuh  it*  crimson  and  gold  sash.  Hol¬ 
lister  also  made  acknowledgment;  but 
for  a  different  cause. 

"Then  you  went  into  bankinr?" 
"Brokerage." 

“Not  much  difference  these  days,  is 
there?  The  war  must  have  hit  the 
Street  very  hard.’’ 

"It  did  indeed.  Nearly  all  the  smaller 
house*  have  shut  down  entirely." 

“For  the  le*»  fortunate  men."  said 
Hartwell,  blinking  over  the  nm  of  hi* 
liqueur  gin**,  “it  mu*t  lie  a  trying  in¬ 
terlude.  Extraordinarily  trying.  But 
for  men  like  yourself-  “  He  drank, 
and  replaced  the  glao  on  the  table. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"Why,  it  isn’t  every  young  man  who’* 
had  the  prudence  and  sagacity  to  *ave 
money.  And  you  must  have  been  very 
frugal.  unless  you're  a  luckier  specula¬ 
tor  than  I  am.” 

“I'm  afraid  I  don’t  understand." 

Mr.  Hartwell  wa*  kindness  it*elf. 
“My  dear  Mr.  Hollister,  your  modesty 
is  very  refreshing,  very  rare.  I’m  mere¬ 
ly  complimenting  you.  When  thousands 


Squeaks  and  Saves  Springs 

All  you  need  it  ll-ndy  Oil  C.n  full 
of  J  in -One  Oil  (25c  *t  all  More*). 
Squirt  the  oil  ..long  the  edge*  of  the 
leave*  Htvd  on  the  ends  o (  the  ipring. 
It  Mf.  i  nrcrftwyto  jock  up  cat  It 
inn't  npf«»ory  to  Inoun  dipt  or  force 

the  leave*  opart. 

The  penetrating  power  of  3  in  One  i* 
Ifffilitlbk.  It  work*  it*  way  in  be¬ 
tween  the  leave*  and  thccoughly  lu¬ 
bricate*  them.  It  atop*  the  formation 
of  rurt  absolutely.  And  it  «top*  the 
tqueak  completely,  almost  instantly. 

Use  3-in*One  once  a  week  and 
your  springs  will  never  squeak 

Huy  a  Mtiivly  Od  C.n  today  U*e  .1  «  On. 

.(•n  on  I  hr  rommuUlcta  of  F«di  tu  make 
Ihetn  atari  f ***f  Uae  W  for  cWaain*.  ntlm* 


FREE  Auto  Circular 

and  tree  temp/e  at  J-tr-One.  Baft 
tar  the  e%king  Get  them. 

THRF.F.-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 
42.  ANC  Rrofttlwar  N.. 


of  bright  young  men  arc  hunting  for  al¬ 
most  any  sort  of  work,  you’re  sojourn¬ 
ing  at  an  expensive  hotel  and  waiting 
for  the  storm  to  blow  over.  You’re  in- 
viting  assault  and  hattcry-  The  first 
thing  you  know  you'll  be  a  shining 
mark  for  every  bond  salesman  there  is 
left  in  the  city." 

Hollister  said  nothing;  he  appeared  to 
be  hashing  in  the  sunshine  of  flattery; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  forging  the 
links  of  his  chain  of  subterfuge. 

“And  yet,"  went  on  Hartwell  smooth¬ 
ly.  “although  1  appreciate  your  logic 
—never  take  a  lower  salary  than  the 
highest  you've  ever  had;  remain  idle 
by  preference — there’s  no  reason  for  a 
man  like  yourself  to  overlook  a  good 
bet.  And  this  very  minute.  Mr.  Hol¬ 
lister.  while  we're  sitting  here,  a  man 
of  your  peculiar  make-up  can  earn 
money  so  simply — oh.  witn  inert  ihhlt 
simplicity." 

“For  instance?"  Hollister  was  humun 
enough  to  take  a  tip. 

"Well.  1  happen  to  know  of  several 
crevice*  where  you  could  get  a  foot¬ 
hold:  one  in  San  Francisco,  one  in 
Seattle,  one  in  I -os  Angeles,  one  in 
Vancouver.  Would  you.  as  a  friend  of 
Ned  Ballin'*,  be  interested  in  a  prop¬ 
osition  coming  from  me,  a  friend  of 
Ned  Ballin'*?’’ 

“If  it’s  on  the  coast.  I'm  afraid  not, 
but  it  wouldn’t  cost  me  much  to  listen, 
would  it?" 

“No.  but  are  you  free  to  accept  such 
an  opportunity?" 

“Well,  it  depends." 

"That's  only  natural.  But  it  depends 
on  what?" 

“On  the  whole  proposition,”  said  Hol¬ 
lister  warily.  Hartwell  hitched  closer 
to  him. 

“Mr  Hollister,  you  and  I  don’t  need 
to  talk  at  long  range,  do  we?  I've  been 
siting  you  up,  and  I  guess  you've  been 
siting  me  up.  Let's  get  down  to  brass 
tacks.  I  know  more  about  you  than 
you  think  I  do;  and  how  much  you 
know  about  me  I'm  sorry  to  say  I 
dea'f  know.  Let  that  pass.  We  can 
remedy  that  all  right.  Which  would 
please  you  better:  San  Francisco,  or 
Seattle,  or  Los  Angclr*.  or  Vancouver?" 

“Why.  I'm  not  panting  to  leave  New 
York—" 

"I  should  expect  to  make  It  worth 
your  while." 

"I'm  not  sure  that  you  could." 

"Leave  it  to  me.  If  you’re  free  to 
•tart  this  week,  there’*,  say.  twenty- 
fix*  hundred  in  it  for  you  in  sixty  day*, 
t  an  you  do  better  than  that  here?” 

"Really.  Mr.  Hartwell,  I  don’t  are— ’’ 

"Is  it  the  price?  Well,  if  you  don't 
like  mine,  what’s  yours?  Make  a 
rounterproposilion;  III  listen." 

TTOLLISTER  blew  a  smoke  ring. 
rl  “That  isn’t  the  point.  1  honestly 
don’t  see  how  you  can  offer  me  any¬ 
thing  definite  when  we've  hardly  talked 


jganor 


J-lh,AK  the  phono- 
graph  whu  h  you  think 
is  b*st  and  compare  it  with 
Sonora.  You  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  greater  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  Sunota,  and  the 
mellowness  richness  and 
sympathetic  expressiveness 
of  the  tone  will  impress 
you  as  being  extraordinary. 

The  "The  Highest 

Cla»%  1  liking  Machine  in  rlie 
W  olid,”  ii  invariably  selected 
when  heard  In  cumpar i*on. 

£«.*  ix  M  ***** 

T«a  ix|«ih  b«4i1i  $1%  ftIO  IT»  flOO 

tua  fm  mo  cm  •»«  alooo 


When  You  For 
Your  Umbrella 
a  Ho*  of  LUm 


“What  Happens  After 

r\AftiL  A  Symposium  by  Tw^itf- 

L/eain  :  six  Eminem  wrn«" 


Tim  qurttion  has  been  aikrd  by  mill 
Some  of  theae  miter*  make  ixmtlvc  rcpl)  ‘ 
ilm  nen  volume : 

•*w#  Do  No!  DI#.M  4*  Iir#s  Ra*.  J.  r  Rohtm*  -Al^ 

Death  Notftiiamaaa  ~  um  l>t.  Mas  'A* 
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Snug  Comfort  for  Tired  Feel 

Parker’s 

Arctic  . 

Socks 


“All  right r  said  Mr.  Hartwell,  crash¬ 
ing  hi*  hand  down  on  the  table  and 
overturning  both  glasses  by  the  con¬ 
cussion.  "Then  it’s  fight,  is  it?  You'll 
find  me  there,  my  hoy!"  He  got  up 
and  snarled  peremptorily  to  the  waiter. 
“Check  here!" 

"Mr.  Hartwell — " 

(Ctni'inuiti  on  page  3ii) 
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Rinex  Soles 


HERE  are  soles  for  active 
men  and  women;  for 
romping,  shoe-scuffing  chil¬ 
dren — soles  that  will  last  and 
last  and  last.  Rinex  is  a  new 
material,  scientifically  made 
for  the  express  purpose  of 
shoe-soles.  Rinex  soles  are 
tonic  to  tired  feet.  They  give 
buoyancy  to  the  step,  and  add 
life  to  both  shoe  and  shod. 
Rinex  soles  are  waterproof. 


flexible  and  have  plenty  of 
spring  to  them.  Yet  they  are 
not  rubber.  In  fact,  they 
differ  radically  from  either 
rubber  or  leather.  Tell  your 
shoe  dealer  you  want  Rinexed 
shoes.  Tell  him  you  must 
have  them— and,  if  he  hasn’t 
got  them  right  now,  to  be 
sure  to  have  them  for  your 
next  purchase.  And  get 
them  for  the  entire  family. 


Made  in  black,  white  and  tan  by 
the  world's  largest  rubber  manu¬ 
facturer.  Remember,  "Rinex.” 
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United  States  Rubber  Company 

Sole  and  Heel  Department 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  City 
60  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PREVENT  ACCIDENTS  LIKE  THIS 


mi<  he  yours  It  may  he  your  Me  that  l»  Knitted  out  without  a  moment'*  wan 
Make  safety  *«*un  Slop  at  your  dealer’*  I. .lay  lor  two  paint  nl  Weed  Chaim 
always  put  them  on  at  the  hrU  Indkalion  ol  wet  road*. 

i.irf/..  AU  n>«*  SrP~to..  tmrymtmt 

American  Chain  Co.  Inc. 

JW.  . . ./  KM  AmI-SIhJ  cs....  /m  H 

Bridgeport.  Connecticut 

U  CmIi.DmWm  Ckai.  c*.  U»ll.a.  Ntoam  fJI.  O.i.rto  Vlf 


The  Black  Car  skidded.  In  a  flash  pleaaui*  changed  to  penl  The  dn.n  had 
neglected  to  put  on  Tire  Chain*'  he  ''took  a  chance."  Down  the  wet  slippery  road  he 
came,  hut  at  the  turn  the  rear  lire*  ifcldded-lhe  ear  tpun  around,  crashed  through  Ike 
lence  and  brought  the  occupanti  face  to  face  with  death. 

The  White  Car  came  down  the  urn*  road  and  with  only  a  slight  da.  km  toe  of 
speed  rounded  the  sharp  tum  In  perfect  aafety.  The  rear  wheels  followed  the  Irani 
wheels  ciaitly  they  tracked  true  as  (tanged  car  wheels  upon  steel  rail*  all  lour  lues 
were  equipped  wilh  Weed  Antl-Shkl  Chaim. 

See  Ihc  great  cost  ol  lolly.  See  how  cheaply  you  can  purfftate  salsty  If  you 
don’t  pul  Weed  Chain*  on  all  (our  tire*  In  wet  weather  your  car  Buy  stud  the  wreck 


He  rastled  with  my  finger— the  d---d  little  cuss 


Br.t  Harts*  storU*  ar.  ol  tW 

Far  Wnl  arid  the  d.y*  ol  •*«!  Thrt 
put  tit  e  Inr  A  meric. m.  «if  today  n« 
courageous  *nuls  and  timet  ol  u"(l 
nation  in  the  ruskiiiK-  Thelnrrn 
tt"M  had  attracted  Irunt  all  parts  <* 
the  country  the  intrepid  turn  >• 
•  iiwrn  that  have  always  made  l>< 
“"tld’s  pioneer*.  They  can  c  it"  • 
hamlet  and  town.  good  and  '<< 
with  the  rough  virtues  and  viretrt 
a  toting  people  in  a  new  enmilti . 

Br.t  Hart,  loeed  th.m-sll  d 
th.m.  Anil  ii  they  had  cdlidri 
it  ith  a  lew  man  made  law*  or  dslhil 
>m  ihepiiinrnse  |ui)i  he  gave  then 
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vied  yourself  umtetime  —  some  day 

—yon  would  get  the  rot  ol  Brrt  H«rre'»  great  “one*.  "M'li**. 
ol  Poker  Flat.'*  "Salomy  Jane  s  Kiss."  and  a  host  of  others, 
have  yoor  chancel  The  Metropolitan  has  jirst  completed  arranr 
1  Inughtnu  Mifflin  Company  of  Boston.  Bret  Harte’s  authorised 
special  4 -yolunie  edition  ol  Bret  Harte’s  Selected  Stories.— the 
Mood  the  test  ol  time.  They  are  in  l«me  handsome  meen  cloth 
HO  wonderful  short  stories. 

As  you  rood  Mch  story  you  will  lay  down  the  volume  arid  sa 
"Well,  he  can’t  po**ibly  hear  that  one  -  Presto!  The  nest  i» 
even  more  thrilling.  closing  with  a  bang — leaving  you  laughing 
and  sometimes  blinking  vottr  eyes  rather  suspiciously. 


In*  affection  the  quicker,  lie  Imel 
them  Inr  their  ueaknrstes  becalm 
their  »ms  hr,  light  them  d  vr  t 
the  under 'landing  «il  his  great  lira* 
Learned  critics,  in  later  yes'* 
have  solemnly  praised  I lacte » 
•pries  and  |». united  to  ihrro  it" 
immortality  ol  genius.  Hut  I"  •' 
them  and  greater  Ilian  iheif  |"»'“ 
was  a  rnerati.iM  r.l  Amrricaus-  lj>r 
great  armv  <■!  <11111111111)  loll.  -  Hit 
l*e, <plc  n(  l.incoln— who  look  Bid 
I  tarlc  to  their  own.  who  ItlMlM 
ami  cried  user  hi*  stories: 

In  art*  wi  re  touched  with  In*  Ire 

ilerne**,  whose  sympathy  an. I  hoc  In  men  and  ivoinrn.  good  ami  hid. 

Inoadened  ami  deepened  by  the  brain  ami  heart  >4  a  great  writer. 


Here  Is  How  You  Can  Get  The  Four 
^  Volumes,  FREE 


Send  irn  cents  wilh  ihe  coupon  on  this  page  coin  or<ia«‘»lA 
wilhlo,  On  receipt  ol  your  coupon  ihc  four  lire!  Ilajy 
volume*  will  1>c  shipped  \on  carriage  charges  prep*** 
Your  name  will  Ik-  entered  for  an  18  months'  %u  ' 
\  scrip! ion  for  Metropolitan  and  also  McClure’s. 

Iscriptions  may  lie  cither  new  or  renewal.) 

Then  you  pay  $1.00  a  month  for  four  month* 
$4,00— that's  all!  litis  pays  for  your  magazines arrJ 
you  pay  less  than  newsstand  prices. 

The  books  are  yours,  free.  If  you  prefer  lop*.1 
all  at  once— send  only  $3.75. 

METROPOLITAN,  432  Fourth  Avenue,  NewYotk 
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pv  stout  man,  stern  of  face  and  for- 
MB,  swung  toward  him. 
rn  clone  with  vou!  You’re  a  voung 
I'nfc' !  You  hn<i  your  chancel  You'll 
out  (lumni-d  noon  whom  you’re 
ing!  I’m  through!"  Ignoring  the 
ter,  who  followed  him  in  the  futile 
I*  of  n  gratuity.  he  stalked  straight 
past  the  hur.  paused  at  the  cashier’s 
to  pay  his  check,  und  disappeared 
he  Koreeuuslv  marbled  and  uphol- 
•  d  nlley.  Hollister,  inhaling  deeply, 
d  for  h  moment  in  blank  ugitalion. 
wie!”  In-  breathed.  "Well— ”  He 
•Chi  of  liullin's  cousin  and  of  the 
words  of  the  enraged  barrister. 
iy wav,”  he  reflected,  "whatever  the 
ned  job  is.  I’m  certainly  off  to  a  fly- 
Sturt!”  He  went  haltingly  out  to 
stairwuy  when  he  suddenly  remcm- 
-d  that  rlnrtwell  hud  labeled  him  a 
mss.  "Oh.  thunder!”  said  Hollister 
(UStcdly.  "Suppose  1  never  see  him 
in?  I  ought  to  have  slummed  him!” 


.THOUGH  he  slept  well,  small 
things  weighed  on  Hollister's  mind 
the-  morning.  First,  there  was  his 
fession  to  llallin,  a  confession  capa- 
of  serious  hack  lire.  Next  there  was 
strangely  melodramatic  manner  of 
employment — n  verbal  contract  con- 
imntcd  before  a  notary — and  even  if 
him  llrnwn  had  pledged  his  word 
t  no  discredit  could  attach  to  Hol¬ 
er,  there  was  still  some  latitude  for 
jeeture.  War  m  war!  and  Sherman 
■w  it.  Third,  there  was  reason  to  re- 
I  ii  slip  of  the  tongue  at  last  night’s 
•ty.  a  slip  which  llallin  wouldn't 
ually  puna  over.  Investigation  would 
•w  that  Hollister  had  suddenly  be¬ 
ne  affluent  enough  to  live  at  a  great 
el,  and  liullin  would  wonder  and  per¬ 
ils  brand  Hollister  as  a  hypocrite, 
.ally  there  wus  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
rtwell. 

3no  of  Hollister’s  cardinal  principles 
d  it  childish  and  wasteful  to  worry 
>ut  either  of  two  classes  of  adversity 
the  things  which  he  could  avoid  and 
>m-  which  he  couldn’t.  In  the  present 
itnnco  ho  couldn’t  retract  h.«  confcs. 
n  Ilf  poverty  to  llallin  and  he  couldn’t 
plain  his  sudden  Increase  of  capital, 
hat  he  hail  said  to  llallin  and  Inter  to 
Jim’s  circle  at  the  dinner  table  must 
mam  said.  One  can’t  unscramble  an 
g.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  at 
i.t  attempt  to  pry  further  informa¬ 
nt  from  Joshua  llrown,  and  he  could 
.1  might  to  Hartwell  and  interro. 
te  him  point-blank— nsk  him  what  in 
under  he  meant  by  his  silly  riddles. 
w  wisdom  of  these  courses  was  rn- 
•ely  another  mutter;  but  the  roads 
m«  open.  There  were,  therefore,  two 
Tries  to  be  eliminated  because  their 
sic  causes  wore  impossible  to  remove 
id  two  sources  of  distress  to  lie  side- 
■eked  because  Hollister  could  probe 
*m  as  far  ns  he  liked.  Krgo.  there  wns 
'thing  for  him  to  fret  himself  about. 


T  E  hud  cherished  an  undeniable 
1  yearning  that  he  might  see  Hnllin's 
umii  und  her  friend  ut  breakfast;  and 
further  that  ecstatic  contingency  he 
lose  a  seat  In  the  main  dining  room  in- 
uud  of  in  the  grill,  which  would  have 
*cn  more  to  his  personal  taste.  To  his 
isl  pleasure,  this  heroic  sacrifice  was 
i  time  rewarded.  He  hadn’t  half 
nlshcil  his  Irish  bacon  when  the  two 
iris  came  through  the  portieres,  and 
itlioul  discovering  him  took  a  table 
ithin  easy  bowing  distance. 

Actuated  by  motives  of  the  purest 
rategy,  he  didn't  vary  his  regular 
nitinc.  Not  until  after  he  had  accom- 
lishul  his  own  breakfast  did  he  avail 
imsdf  of  the  clear  stage:  then  he 
rolled  casually  out  toward  the  door, 
•cognized  with  a  smile  of  surprise  his 
mipanions  of  the  previous  evening, 
nused  to  hid  them  good  morning, 
nrvatened  to  continue  his  outward 
assage.  and  delayed  in  response  to 
■*ir  joint  invitation.  As  a  classmate 
nd  on  intimate  of  Ballin’*  he  was 
oubly  welcome,  lie  required  a  repe- 
iton  of  this  assurance  before  he 
-rliled  to  pressure.  He  was  again  by 
lie  side  of  the  pretty  cousin,  and  he  was 
r«iuil  and  happy  to  be  there. 

They  had  exchanged  the  usual  ameni- 
*3;  they  had  confirmed  the  state  of  the 
•rather ;  they  had  agreed  that  Ned 
lallm  was  a  very  dear  boy  and  Kirbv  a 
iverting  comrade.  It  was  Miss  Rcx- 
ord  who  opened  the  ai'f/iiiiirnfnm  ad 
MllHCM. 

"I'idn’t  you  say  you’re  in  Wall  Street, 
'lr.  Hollister?"  she  asked  irrelevantly. 
“I  was  once,”  said  Hollister.  "But 
'm  not  now.  There  isn’t  any  such 
v.imal.  It’s  extinct  I'm  a  corre- 
eiwndent” 

“Not  n  »ieM«/nr;«'i’  correspondent?” 
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HF.  dealer  who  sells  KOKOMO 
Bicycle  Tires  thinks  tcrll  of  his 
>mrf»  He  *  lh»i  ihcy  Appreciate 

demand  uiptnor  mmK«n<ii»r  Therefore 


And  theie's  anolhri  reason :  KOKOMO 
Bicycle  Tires  help  to  build  up  the 
desists  f-wl/./  and  -the  fW  o-//  ol  hia  cut- 
toners — a  good.wdl  that  tan  come  only  lioin 
ludomrr.  who  have  been  pltaied  and 

There  it  a  KOKOMO  Bicycle  Tire  to 
hi  rtrrji  pockctbook.  And.  from 
EVERLAS1  EJ<  and  Kokomo  KORI)  .1  J 
$S  e«b.  down  lo  Kokomo  OXI  ORD.  jb 
al  JJSO  e«h.  you  gel  a  wonderful  jfiM 
relum  in  .n»r.  .ui.iUi.l  ....I 

lues 


'XckcrrxJmS/W 
oticur t.wrlaster 


KMAIkYUr 

lh»‘Ui  M  !•  nllM til  Anil 

»*ltl*ra(*«  .W» 

W  •#«!.  KOKOMO  T.r*t 

KOKOMO  RUBBF.R  CO. 

Kokomo.  Ind. 


It  was  Halim's  cousin  who  said  this  and 
her  voice  was  slightly  more  eager  than 
the  circumstances  seemed  to  warrant. 

"No;  I’ve  nothing  to  do  with  news¬ 
papers."  He  gave  his  fictitious  story 
its  first  public  trial.  "I'm  doing  special 
stuff — financial  and  economic — lor  a 
sort  of  syndicate." 

Miss  Rexford  was  attentive. 

"How  do  you  like  it?" 

"Very  well  indeed."  said  Hollister 
heartily. 

"It  must  be— I  should  think  it  ought 
to  be — profitable." 

Hr  was  a  trifle  bewildered  by  the 
quality  of  her  voice,  just  a>  he  had 
been  bewildered  by  her  friend’s.  The 
remark  itself,  too,  was  sufficiently  de¬ 
tached  from  the  customary  route  of 
communication  between  almost  total 
strangers  to  induce  wonder.  Had  Bal- 
lin  told  all  these  people  that  three  days 
ugo  Hollister  had  claimed  to  be  desti¬ 
tute?  There  seemed  no  other  origin 
for  the  general  curiosity  about  his  in¬ 
come.  "It  U.  fairly,”  he  admitted.  "Of 
course,  all  fAis— *'  He  included  the 
entire  room— "is  part  of  the  scenery. 
I  stay  here  because  most  of  the  me 
want  to  see  come  here.  It  saves  ti 
and  it’s  a  good  background.  And  it 
puts  me  out  of  the  common  run  of  news 
gatherers.  I  can  do  twice  as  much  as 
though  I  had  t*.  wander  in  as  a  visitor 
whenever  therr’s  some  one  I  want  to 
talk  to.  and  it  settles  the  whole  problem 
of  entertaining  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.”  He  watched  carefully  for  the 
i-fTcct  of  his  maiden  recital. 

"What  sort  of  men  do  you  Have  to 
see?”  Miss  Rexford  was  frankly  fas¬ 
cinated  by  his  cosmopolitan  career. 

"Oh,  out-of-town  bankers  and  finan¬ 
ciers.  railroad  men.  lawyers. capitalists.” 

"It  ought  to  lie  a  liberal  education  in 
itself,"  said  Balhn's  cousin  quietly. 
“I’m  glad  you're  not  n  newspaper  re¬ 
porter.” 

"Why?” 

"I  don’t  like  reporters.” 

"In  that  case.  Ill  say  even  more.  I’ve 
never  written  a  line  of  anything  but 
financial  stuff  in  my  life!” 

Both  girls  smiled  at  his  round  declara¬ 
tion.  "You’re  here  Indefinitely,  then?” 
asked  Misa  Rexford.  bu.ied  with  her 
finger  bowl. 

"Yes.  indefinitely.  I  may  be  here  a 
month,  and  I  may  leave  to-morrow  " 

"To-morrow'” 

"Why.  I  simply  can’t  tell.  I’m  only 
a  representative  for  some  New  York  in¬ 
terest*.  I  have  to  go  where  I’m  sent.” 
He  intrenched  himself  skillfully  "It 
might  lie  to  England.  and  it  might  be  to 
—to  San  Francisco.” 

Ratlin’s  cousin  was  still  sweetly 

Miss  Rexford.  however,  raised 
r  head  sharply  and  caught  his  eye 
"San— Francisco?"  she  repeated  with 
a  noticeable  break  between  the  words. 

Something  impelled  Hollister  to  com¬ 
plete  the  train  of  thought  which  his 
careless  mention  of  the  Western  city 
had  suggested.  It  was  a  spontaneous 
impulse;  and  yet.  as  it  seised  him.  he 
sensed  a  quaint  connection  between  this 
conversation  and  that  of  last  night  with 
Hartwell.  Somehow  Miss  Rexford  had 
struck  the  dominant  chord  of  that  other 
Interview.  "San  Francisco  or  Chicago, 
or  It  might  be  Vancouver  or  Seattle. 
Almost  anywhere  ” 

Baltin’s  cousin  looked  up  at  the  wrong 
moment  and  caught  their  unwavering 
cross  fire.  "Why.  how  funny  you  two 
are!"  she  said.  “Edith!" 

Miss  Rexford  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
‘  her  eves. 

i  thinking  it  must  be  great  fun 
to  travel  about  like  that” 

"Oh !”  Ballin’s  cousin  turned  to  Hol¬ 
lister.  "Edith  hasn’t  seen  os  much  of  this 
country  ns  most  people  hare.  She’s 
wishing  women  had  chance*  like  yours 
— just  to  travel  around  and  see  new 
places— aren’t  you,  Edith?" 

Miss  Rexford  was  singularly  re¬ 
pressed.  "Perhaps.  It  just  happened 
that  you  named  places  I’ve  always 
wanted  to  see:  England  and— and  Cali¬ 
fornia.”  "Well,  you  will.”  promised 
Ballin'*  cousin,  releasing  her  napkin. 


drooped 
“I  wa 


^H-LISTER.  failing  to 

the  meaning  of  the  remark, 
hastily  to  draw  out  her  chair.  A  waiter 
who  had  been  loitering  near  by  sprang 
to  assist  Miss  Rexford.  Hollister  was 
horrified  and  shocked  to  see  this 
waiter  deliver  to  Miss  Rexford  a  quick, 
significant,  conciliatory  wink  and  to  sec 
Miss  Rexford  convey  a  quick,  signifi¬ 
cant.  highly  pleased  nod  to  that  waiter. 

He  apologized  to  Baltin’s  cousin  for 
the  awkwardness  and  undue  ha-te  with 
which  he  drvw  out  her  chair. 
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Her  Last 
Corn-Ache 


When  pain  bring*  you  to  Blue- 
jay.  it  means  the  end  of  corn*. 
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On  the  average  it  calls  for  a  long  iron 
of  180  yards  across  a  fearful-looking 
abyss  where  both  skill  and  courage  are 
required  to  make  the  stroke.  Irt  on 
four  successive  shots  to  this  green  in 
hard  matches  the  youngster  put  his 
second  from  three  to  ten  feet  of  the 
pin. 

With  the  skill  that  he  now  possesses, 
with  his  rugged  physical  build,  and  with 
the  coolness  and  the  determination  with 
which  he  wage*  match  play  already, 
ycung  Jone*  should  have  a  wonderful 
golf  career  beyond  him  and  come  to 
championship  heights  at  an  early  age. 
All  he  needs  now  ia  a  tnfle  more  ex¬ 
perience  in  harder  tost*,  for  he  has  the 
■hots  and  the  courage  to  play  them 
boldly  when  it  comes  to  the  show-down. 
He  proved  against  Dyer  that  he  could 
wage  a  hard  uphill  fight,  and  when  the 
next  championship  is  held  a  year  ahead 
ho  will  be  one  of  the  main  entries  and 
one  that  will  be  held  in  deep  respect  by 
any  contender  that  he  may  meet,  even 
though  it  be  the  champion  himself. 


Zyrians  Are  In  Type! 
A  Great  Work  is  Now 
Complete 


When  the  galley-proofs  containing  the 
article  on  Zyrians  went  to  the  editors 
for  final  revision  there  was  marked  the 
completion  of  a  great  work  of  reference 
that  instantly  took  its  place  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  all  other  encyclopaedias.  From 
the  first  article  on  Aachen  to  that  on 
Zyrians  this  encyclopaedia  contains 
more  subjects  of  human  interest  than 
are  to  he  found  in  any  other  known 
liook  of  reference. 
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well  do  so.  •*  he  had  arranged  to  lake 
his  family  to  Lyme.  Conn.,  on  Satur¬ 
day;  bul  thal  if  the  colonel  felt  his 
presence  at  Deal  waa  absolutely  re¬ 
quired  on  Sunday  He  would  come  down 
from  Lyme.  So  it  was  arranged. 

"if  You  Don't  Fetch  Him-" 

ON  Saturday  forenoon  we  were  sit¬ 
ting  in  Colonel  Harvey’s  other.  Hr 
had  just  told  mo  that  he  had  arranged 
with  Senator  Smith  to  come  to  dinner 
to  meet  Mr.  Wilson  the  next  evening, 
when  the  telephone  rang  and  Mr 
Bowen,  the  colonel’s  secretary,  said: 

"It  ia  Colonel  Watte  non  at  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Club.  He  wanta  you  to  come  to 
luncheon." 

The  colonel  started  to  answer  imme¬ 
diately.  but  suddenly  hesitated  and  | 
said:  "Tell  him  I  will  let  him  know  in 
a  few  minutes." 

I  guesa  for  five  minutes  he  sat  then 
meditating.  Then  he  said: 

”1  am  beginning  to  think.  Inglis.  that 
the  Kami  of  Providence  la  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  Watterson  is  the  very  man  that  I 
need  at  this  juncture.  I  do  not  feel  at  | 
all  certain  that  the  senator  now  wants 
Wilson.  In  fact,  I  am  pretty  sure  that, 
now  that  Democratic  success  seems 
probable,  he  would  prefer  some  one 
else.  He  has  already  performed  his  full 
obligation,  and  more  too.  So  I  have  no 
further  claim  on  him.  I  am  also  wholly 
In  the  dark  about  Wilson,  because  !  have 
not  seen  him  for  months  am!  have  no 
idea  what  may  have  happened  in  the 
meantime  to  influence  his  mind.  I  ex¬ 
pect  that  1  will  find  them  both  some¬ 
what  offish,  and  I  need  help.  Mr  Wat¬ 
terson.  better  than  any  other  man  in 
the  country,  can  give  me  that  assist¬ 
ance.  Now  the  question  is.  can  1  get 
Watterson?  Anyhow,  let  us  try." 

The  secretary  then  called  Colonel 
Watterson  on  the  telephone  and  Colonel 
Harvey  said  to  him  that  he  could  not 
lunch  with  him.  but  was  very  anxious 
to  see  him  and  insisted  that  he  come  to 
Deal  over  Sunday 

Colonel  Watterson  replied  that  he 
had  a  dinner  on  that  night  and  was  full 
of  engagements  for  the  following  day. 
but  Colonel  Harvey  insisted  so  strongly 
that  finally  he  agrWd  to  take  the  Sandy 
Hook  boot  for  Deal  Sunday  morning. 
Then  Colonel  Harvey  and  I  went  to 
Deal  to  play  golf  in  the  afternoon. 

That  evening  a  telegram  was  handed 
to  Colonel  Harvey  as  we  sat  at  dinner 
on  the  porch.  He  broke  open  the  yel¬ 
low  envelope,  read  the  message,  put  it 
bark  in  the  envelope,  and  went  on  with 
his  dinner  without  saying  a  word. 

"Something  has  happened  to  disap¬ 
point  you."  said  Mrs.  Harvey.  "What 

"Only  this."  Colonel  Harvey  replied, 
handing  her  the  telegram.  She  read  it 
and  handed  it  to  me.  I  still  have  it.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Ltme.  Conk..  June  26.  1910. 
COLONEL  Gfcoocc  Harvey.  Peal  Sew 
Jrr-ey:  .S’ orry  to  /tad  there  is  mo  traim 
from  here  to-morro ir.  Deeply  regret  I 
-hall  not  he  able  to  attend  dimmer. 

Woowtow  Wilson. 

"I  am  just  as  well  pleased."  Mrs. 
Harvey  exclaimed.  “It  would  mean  a 
great  deri  of  responsibility  and  worry 
for  you.  I  am  glad  you’re  not  to  be 
k.xm.l.iasrx.1  ..nth  U  ** 
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Helping  to  Make  a  President 


The  “inside”  story  of  the  “ifs” 
that  influenced  Mr.  Wilson’s  ca¬ 
reer,  and  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  become  President,  begins 
in  this  issue  of  Collier's.  It  will 
run  through  the  issues  of  Octo¬ 
ber  14th  and  21st.  Don’t  miss 
reading  the  next  numbers  which 
will  contain  Mr.  Inglis’  interest- 
ing“behind-the-scenes”  narrative. 
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who  taught  Alexa  Stirling,  the  pheno¬ 
menal  girl  player  of  Atlanta.  Beyond 
this  the  youngster  had  at  least  three 
fine  unset*:  a  stocky,  rugged  physical 
build  with  thick,  strong  wrists  and 
forearms;  the  heritage  of  gameness  and 
determination  from  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  before  him.  and  the  good 
fortune  to  have  had  a  worthy  young 
opponent  in  Perry  Adair  in  his  home 
town,  where  early  matches  accustomed 
him  to  playing  before  a  crowd. 

He  had  won  the  Georgia  champion¬ 
ship  name  weeks  before  from  young 
Adair,  where  the  kid  needed  a  68  to 
turn  the  trick.  To  make  a  68  in  a  final 
round  of  a  championship  match  was 
evidence  enough  that  he  had  both  the 
ability  to  make  the  shot*  and  the  rare 
nerve  to  keep  going  under  hard  pres¬ 
sure.  The  test  of  Jones's  game  is  this 
— no  man  in  the  tournament  played  a 
better,  crisper  iron  shot  to  the  green, 
whether  from  100  or  200  yards  away. 
The  sixteenth  hole  at  Merlon  Is  one  of 
the  finest  second-shot  testa  to  be  found. 
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seem  to  be  any  nerd  of  an  immediate 
decision,  it  was  left  in  this  wav,  that  he 
would  go  on  and  nominate  Wilson  if 
he  could  and  that  if  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  convention  or  the  election  I 
should  notify  him  that  I  thought  hia 
presumed  cundidacy  for  the  Senate  was 
endangering  Wilson’*  chance*  for  either 
the  nomination  or  the  election  he  would 
declare  flatly  that  he  would  not  go  back 
to  the  Senate  under  any  circumstances. 
So  there  the  matter  stands,  and  It  is  up 
to  me  to  get  some  sort  of  expression 
from  Wilson.” 

Some  week*  later  Colonel  Harvey 
went  to  Princeton  to  make  a  speech  to 
n  woman’s  club  in  which  Mrs.  Wilson 
was  Interested,  and  with  Mm.  Harvey 
-pent  the  night  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
aon.  The  two  men  put  In  the  entire 
evening  discussing  the  situation.  Final¬ 
ly.  ns  the  colonel  informed  me  on  the 
following  day,  he  said  to  Mr.  Wilson: 

"It  till  resolves  to  this:  If  I  can 
handle  the  matter  so  that  the  nomina¬ 
tion  for  governor  shall  lie  tendered  to 
you  on  a  allver  platter,  without  you 
turning  a  hand  to  obtain  it.  and  without 
any  requirement  or  suggestion  of  any 
pledge  whatsoever,  what  do  you  think 
would  he  your  attitude?  That  Is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  me  to  know,  I 
do  not  ask  you  lo  commit  yourself  even 
confidentially." 

Mr.  Wilson,  according  to  Colonel 
Harvey,  walked  up  and  down  the  floor 
for  some  minutes  in  deep  thought,  ap¬ 
parently  weighing  all  considerations 
nml  possibilities  with  the  utmost  care. 
Finally  he  said  slowly: 

"If  the  nomination  for  governor 
should  come  to  me  In  that  way.  I  should 
regard  It  ns  my  duty  to  give  the  mat¬ 
ter  very  serious  consideration.” 

The  Situation  Tightenn 

THERE  the  discussion  ended.  Colonel 
Harvey  Informed  Senator  Smith  of 
his  conversation,  which  the  senator  pro¬ 
nounced  satisfactory  for  the  time  being. 
On  the  eve  of  the  colonel’s  annual  de¬ 
parture  to  Europe  the  two  had  a 
further  conversation,  and  the  senator 
agreed  to  hold  the  matter  in  -tat a  quo 
until  the  colonel  should  return  in  May. 

A*  it  happened,  he  was  detained 
abroad  by  unexpected  businecs  a  full 
month  longer  than  he  had  anticipated. 
When  he  did  return  things  were  at 
fever  heat  in  New  Jersey,  because 
everybody  then  realised  that  the  Demo¬ 
crats  were  practically  certain  to  carry 
the  State,  and  various  candidate*  were 
pressing  their  claims  hard  upon  Sen¬ 
ator  Smith.  I  went  from  the  steamer 
with  the  colonel  to  Deal,  and  remember 
distinctly  that,  as  we  entered  the  house, 
the  telephone  was  ringing,  and  the  colo¬ 
nel  remarked  luughingly:  "I  would  bet 
that  Is  the  senator."  And  it  wa».  He 
wan  at  his  house  in  Elberon,  and  was  in¬ 
sistent  upon  an  immediate  conference. 
The  colonel  went  over  to  see  him  that 
evening,  and  upon  hi*  return  told  me 
that  the  situation  had  reached  a  poign¬ 
ant  stage,  which  required  the  prompt¬ 
est  action.  The  senator  simply  could 
not  hold  his  people  for  another  week 
without  distinct  assurance  that  Wilson 
would  accept  if  nominated.  He  had 
already  overstretched  the  time  allotted 
by  a  full  month,  and  had  reached  the 
end  of  his  rope.  This  was  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  By  my  chief's  direction  I  (tot  Mr. 
Wilson  on  the  telephone  at  Princeton, 
and  the  colonel  asked  him  if  he  could 
come  to  Deal  over  Sundny,  saying  that 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  Mr. 
Wilson  replied  that  he  could  not  very 
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So  nn  trc  wpnt.  now  and  then  plow- 
inr  oxlikc  through  a  Ion*:  stretch  of 
%oft  earth,  a  ram  climbing  goatishly 
alone  a  slope  where  no  motor  ear  ought 
tc  eo.  and  anon  slamming  into  a  hole 
with  a  rhur  that  seemed  likely  to  break 
our  teeth.  But  the  ear  won  out  some¬ 
how.  and  away  we  flew  aeain  over  only 
ordinarily  had  country  road*.  It  was 
not  quite  half  past  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  we  ran  down  the  broad 
avenue  which  is  the  principal  thorough¬ 
fare  of  the  ancient  village  of  Lyme,  a 
delightful,  smooth  road,  with  lone,  un¬ 
broken  era*.*  plots  for  sidewalks  shaded 
by  maples  and  elms. 

The  Car  Breaks  Doicn 

THE  chauffeur  cocked  his  hat  to  the 
right  and  listened  intently  for  a  'nr 
seconds. 

"Someth i he’s  gone.”  ho  announced 
as  he  'lowed  down  and  pulled  up  at 
the  right  of  the  road.  He  put  a  jack 
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rnder  the  right  end  of  the  forward  axle 
and  raised  the  wheel  from  the  ground. 

A  young  man  on  the  way  to  church 
paused  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a 
chauffeur  at  work. 

“Do  you  know  where  Dr.  Wilson  is 
-taying?"  I  asked  him- “Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  president  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity.” 

“Why.  yes."  he  replied;  “the  family 
are  boarding  with  Miss  Maria  Gris¬ 
wold— there’s  the  house;  you've  run 
past  it.”  He  pointed  back  some  four 
hundred  yards,  when-  a  lovely  and  an- 
c*ent  colonial  mansion  stood  framed  in 
venerable  trees.  I  thanked  him. 

“If  you  can  fix  up  your  car  right 
away”  1  told  the  chauffeur,  "well  start 
in  ten  minutes  or  so.  We've  simply 
got  to  get  back  to  New  London  by 
twelve-twenty.” 

"Fate  Wat  With  Un" 

1  WALKED  fast  to  the  Griswold  home. 

crossed  the  lawn,  and  rang  the  bell  at 
the  big  front  door  that  gave  on  a  broad 
porch.  After  a  few  minutes  the  door 
swung  inward,  and  1  uw  that  it  was 
being  opened  by  the  very  man  I  had 
c  me  to  »eek.  lie  had  a  hymn  Inok  in 
his  hand.  I  bade  him  good  morning, 
handed  him  my  card  and  said;  “Colonel 
Harvey  has  asked  me  to  drop  in  and 
bring  you  down  to  dinner  this  evening.” 

"Oh  ”  he  replied,  “111  have  to  put 
some  things  in  a  hag.  Excuse  me  ”  He 
stepped  briskly  to  the  door  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  room,  in  which  Mrs.  Wilson  and  one 
of  his  daughters  (I  think  I  were  wait-  i 
ir.g  for  him  to  join  them  on  their  way  to 
church.  I  was  presented  to  the  ladies;  , 
then,  anxious  about  catching  the  train, 
made  my  excuses  and  hurried  away  to 
see  how  the  injured  ear  was  getting  1 
oa.  As  I  walked  down  the  avenue  I  had 
to  laugh  at  myself  a  little.  From  read¬ 
ing  Dr.  Wilson's  telegram  Saturday 
evening  I  had  received  the  impression 
that  he  was  averse  to  being  made  gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  Jersey  or  anything  else 
that  would  disturb  him  in  his  scholastic 
retreat;  therefore  I  had  prepared  an 
argument,  intending  to  show  him  how 
urgent  was  the  need  for  him  to  accept 
the  nomination  and  election  for  gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  Jersey,  and  later  I  he 
nomination  and  election  for  the  presi-  ' 
deney  of  the  nation;  also  that  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  of  the  highest  importanre  he  | 
really  must  attend  this  dinner.  But  , 
my  pleading  was  all  bottled  up  and  the 
eloquence  I  had  been  rehearsing  along 
the  jolting  mad  was  all  unspent  and  un- 
necessary.  I  had  simply  stated  my 
errand  and  Dr.  Wilson  had  immrdiatclv 
replied:  “Oh.  Ill  have  to  nut  some 
things  in  a  lag.”  That  was  all;  no  de¬ 
late.  no  doubt,  no  hesitation;  the  sum¬ 
mons  had  come,  and  he  was  ready. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  motor  car. 
four  hundred  yards  away,  the  chauf¬ 
feur  was  taking  out  the  jack  from 
under  the  axle  and  putting  it  bark  in  the 
tool  box.  He  was  grinning  in  triumph. 

"We  did  jolt  and  bump  a  lot  on  that 
Iroken  road,  didn't  we? ''he  said.  "We 
came  down  so  hard  that  we  cracked  ! 
one  of  the  steel  balls  in  the  hearing  of  ' 
the  right  front  wheel.  Look!” 

He  held  out  on  the  palm  of  his  linn-l 
a  bright,  shining  ball  of  steel  that  had 
been  cracked  in  two  as  if  it  were  a 
hazrlnut.  “But  how  can  you  run  with¬ 
out  it?”  I  asked  in  surprise.  "Won’t  . 
your  wheel  stick*” 

“Oh.  she's  fixed  all  right."  he  an-  1 
swered  "I  just  happened  to  have  a  i 
spare  ball  in  my  pocket  and  it  fitted 
Shell  run.” 

As  the  car  rolled  smoothly  toward 
the  Griswold  residence,  the  old  jingle 
shout  the  want  of  the  nail,  the  horse¬ 
shoe.  the  horse,  and  therefore  of  the 
warrior,  causing  the  loss  of  the  battle, 
began  to  repeat  itself  in  my  mind.  This 
case  was  just  the  reverse.  Our  chauf¬ 
feur  by  the  merest  luck  happened  to 
have  exactly  the  right  sired  steel  ball  in 
his  pocket  to  take  the  place  of  the  ball 
that  was  split  in  two  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  Lyme.  Had  the  jolt  of  the  car 
been  hard  enough  to  make  a  compound 
fracture,  we  should  have  been  hopeless¬ 
ly  held  up  in  the  hack  country,  out  of 
reach  of  garage,  telephone,  or  any  other 
help.  But  no:  Fate  was  with  us:  the 
cracked  ball  did  not  split  til1  we  came 
to  Woodrow  Wilson's  door,  r.nd  then  the 
man  had  one  to  put  In  its  place.  I  often 
wish  that  I  had  kept  that  split  ball,  not 
much  bigger  than  a  bucksho'.  as  a  rare 
curio — the  few  grains  of  steed  that 
might  have  kept  Dr.  Wilson  out  of  the 
presidency  of  the  United  Sta'cs!  Surely 
he  was  a  man  of  destiny.  In  this  en-  . 
lightered  age  we  are  all  frr  from  su¬ 
perstition — and  yet  it  is  ver,  comfort  •  I 
me  to  oliscrve  the  evidence  vhen  luck 
is  with  U*.  It  seemed  to  me  that  | 
Fortune  had  marked  him  for  her  own. 
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•'Inf  allible 
Automatic* 


English  Grammar  Simplified 


EnglishGrammar  in  a  Nutshell 


Knowing  Ho* 


Shaknpcarc  mayhem: 
with  pleasure  and  under¬ 
standing.  Read  our  Frr 
B.»Alet  on  how  to  become  imimatclv  n- 
quaintedwith  thia  very  human  and  delightful' 
entertaining  author.  Sent  Free  on  rec&ttt 
Colttw's.  Dcot.  D.  «!•  W  IJih  Sir.. t,  N.»  Yel 


Done 
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<5 3.000.  for  the  best 
name  suggested  to  take 
the  place  of  flashlight 


cThe  'Pro du  <?t  that  has 
outgrown  its  name  — 

FLASHLIGHT ’ 


TWENTY  years  ago,  when  the  har¬ 
nessing  of  electricity  was  still  much 
of  a  novelty,  when  automobiles  were 
three  parts  joke  and  one  part  hope  de¬ 
ferred,  a  man  with  a  vision  dreamed  of 
carrying  a  pocketful  of  electric  light  into 
the  dark,  ready  for  instant  use. 


lived  Tungsten  battery  and  brilliant  Mazda  bulb — 
an  EVEREADY  that  has  outgrown  the  old  term 
flashlight.  Therefore  we  offer  a  reward  for  a  name 
to  take  the  place  of  flashlight,  a  name  worthy  to 
stand  with  EVEREADY.  We  want  a  new  word, 
a  coined  word,  something  that  we  mav  protect  and 
that  will  indicate  the  service  of  EVEREADY  lights. 
$3,000  will  be  paid  for  the  best  suggestion.  Tins 

is  your  opportunity. 


Out  of  this  dream  grew  the  first  flashlight— an 
EVEREADY — with  a  battery  the  size  of  a  watch 
and  an  electric  bulb  no  larger  than  the  end  of  your 
finger.  When,  for  a  second  or  so.  it  flashed  its 
tiny  stream  of  light,  people  cried:  Wonderful,  but 
what's  it  for?"  Its  novelty  appealed.  Its  future 
world-wide  usefulness  was  unrealized. 

Even  after  people  began  buying  these  new  lights  to 
carry  around  in  the  dark,  EVEREADYS  were  still 
literally  “flashers"  or  flashlights,  and  years  of  cease¬ 
less  effort  were  necessary  to  the  development  of  a 
battery  capable  of  giving  hours  of  continuous  light. 
Also  in  those  early  days  there  were  no  miniature 
electric  light  bulbs  on  the  market — and  the  man 
with  the  vision  had  to  create  them.  So,  finally, 
came  the  perfected  EVEREADY,  with  its  long- 


Fifty  thousand  dealers  will  feature  EVEREADY 
window  displays  beginning  October  7,  1916. 

Fifty  thousand  dealers  will  then  be  prepared  to  distribute 
EVEREADY  contest  blanks.  Get  uour  blank  <*l 
once,  read  the  contest  rules  carefully,  then  fill  in  your 
suggestion — and  mail  direct  to  us. 

This  contest  is  absolutely  free  to  all.  It  is  open  from 
October  7th  to  November  7th.  In  case  two  or  more 
contestants  submit  the  name  selected,  the  full  amount 
of  the  prize  will  be  awarded  each. 

American  Ever  Ready  Works 

of  Notional  Carbon  Company 

Long  Island  Gty  New  York 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Company 

Limitrd 

Toronto.  Ontario 


Go  into  the  nearest  store  where  EVEREADYS  are  displayed  and  ask  for  a  free  EVEREADY  Contest  Blank 
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I  found  the  'nan  o?  destiny  with  hi 
suit  caw  pac.'cd  and  wailing  for  mt 
in  the  front  hm  1.  My  recollection  is  that 
Mrs.  Wilson  mu  de  some  smiling  com¬ 
ment  about  his  failure  to  go  to  chunk 
that  morning  and  that  he  replied.  With 
an  air  of  finality:  “Oh.  Colonel  Har¬ 
vey  ha*  sent  for  me."  1  hat  settled  tluil. 

Now  1  had  a  chance  to  examine  men- 
closely  the  man  whom  luck  was  helping 
so  generously.  The  first  impression 
great  height  and  slimness  was  correct*’: 
by  cluser  observation.  He  was  under 
rather  than  over  six  feet  in  statute 
The  deep-lined  cheeks,  high  cheek  bole  >, 
big,  thin,  aquiline  nose  und  out jutting 
chin,  ull  combined  to  make  him  seen: 
taunt  and  long.  As  we  chatted  for  a 
few  moments  he  impressed  me  as  a  tint 
Intellect  tempered  by  geniality.  There 
was  in  his  uir  of  cordial  welcome,  ir. 
the  kindly  (fleam  of  the  gruyish-bloe 
eyes,  through  their  ((lasses,  and  the 
homely  smile  of  his  brond  and  power¬ 
ful  mouth,  the  suggestion  of  n  Western 
rather  than  u  Southern  man.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  (crave  scholar,  the  political 
econonnst.  the  author  of  "A  History  of 
the  American  People,"  the  unflinching 
president  of  Princeton  University,  I  had 
mentally  visualised  as  a  profound  und 
rather  somber  personality,  but  he  whom 
1  had  met  was  a  smiling,  pleasant  itmn 
neither  lucking  dignity  nor  overloaded 
with  it,  most  I'ompumoitnhlr  in  short, 
Neighbor  Wilson  rather  than  President 
Wilton.  And  physicully  he  was  not  v. 
slim  as  the  first  look  made  him.  A  lean 
man,  •tringy-mti-clesl  and  big-boned,  th* 
enduring  type;  the  American  pioneer 
surviving  to  our  day. 

Our  ear  flew  along  the  smooth  shore 
road.  At  times  We  took  u  curve  a  bit 
rskislily  in  the  effort  to  make  time  to 
I  he  die  I  a  lit  railroad  Station,  and  I  felt 
ii  recurrence  of  the  apprehension  thst 
-o  often  worries  me  in  motors;  but  tli  • 
was  quickly  brushed  away  by  nn  In- 
voluntary  recollection  of  the  long-for- 
gotten  -ch<«»llsi>  phrase.  "What  do  you 
l.sr?  You're  currying  Osar." 

As  we  journeyed  we  talked  of  various 
tilings.  I  was  careful  to  uvoid  only  th* 
subjects  of  politics  and  the  conduit 
President  Wilson  was  then  currying  on 
with  certain  other  influence*  at  Prince¬ 
ton.  These  might  have  embarrassed 
him.  Ills  comments  on  men  and  things 
then  most  in  people's  minds  were  frank, 
intelligent,  agreeable.  Indeed,  I  hi»«r 
never  enjoyed  a  pleasanter  Journey  than 
the  *me  I  made  that  summer  Sunday 
with  the  next  President  of  the  llrilt.il 
Stales  next  President,  that  i».  If  th* 
luck  would  continue  as  it  had  begun 
Whether  it  wus  because  of  his  genial 
company  or  of  the  sense  of  satisfaction 
in  having  ncconipliah.il  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  part  of  iny  task,  I  felt  very  happy 
The  wolfish  pain  that  had  gnawed  and 
tortur.il  me  during  the  twenty-four 
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out  notifying  my  friends  in  Chicago 
who  have  supported  me  so  loyally  in 
this  struggle  at  Princeton.  I  should  he 
able  to  get  a  reply  to  my  letter*  in 
three  days." 

"It  would  be  better  to  to  in  person 
and  tell  them,"  Colonel  Harvey  urged. 
"You  ran  pet  there  and  hack  more 
quickly  than  letter*  and  there  is  no 
time  to  lose." 

"I'll  go.  Good-by,"  said  Dr.  Wilson 
a*  he  walked  away. 

Four  days  later  he  returned,  met 
Colonel  Harvey  at  luncheon  and  told 


him  that  he  would  accept  the  nomina¬ 
tion  if  it  came  in  the  way  promised. 
Meanwhile  the  colonel  told  me  glee¬ 
fully  how  he  had  won  Colonel  Walter 
son  over  from  Harmon  through  a  happy 
discovery  that  Mrs.  Wattcrson  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  were  cousins  and  Marse 
Henry's  regard  for  kinship  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted. 

The  second  pnrl  of  Mr.  Imglu's  mar. 
ratire  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of 
CotUIK'*.  U  telU  how  Mr.  Wilton 
icas  made  governor. 


pear  far  more  logical  than  Mr.  Wilson 
does.  It  would  be  easy,  for  instance, 
to  go  to  war.  for  the  consideration  of 
the  end  to  he  attained  would  then  be 
loet  in  the  delirious  excitement  of  the 
means  employed.  But  here  in  the  White 
House  is  a  man  willing  to  try  and  fail, 
try  again  and  fail  again,  seek  this  open- 
ing.  improve  that  opportunity,  and  all 
with  consummate  patience,  because  the 
end  to  be  attained  seems  so  wonderfully 
well  worth  attaining. 

One  other  impression  of  meeting  and 
talking  with  Mr.  Wilson  must  alto  be 
chronicled.  Here  is  a  heavily  burdened 
man — after  all,  a  human  bring,  though 
u  president— having  to  meet  fierce  and 
often  unreasoning  attacks  No  presi¬ 
dent  certainly  since  Lincoln  has  been 
confronted  with  such  mountains  of  per- 

Cties.  and  none  since  Lincoln  has 
so  violently  attacked  both  for  what 
he  has  done  and  what  he  has  failed  to 
do.  None  has  worked  harder  or  more 
faithfully.  And  yet  under  both  the  bur- 
den  of  his  problems  and  the  attacks 
upon  him  one  Ends  him  patient  and 
serene.  For  he  is  serene,  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  White  House  Is  exactly 
as  I  have  described  it:  one  of  quiet  con- 
H dence.  A  man  leas  well  fortified  within 
would  give  a  far  different  impression! 

Mr.  Wilton' a  High  Reword 

IT  is  a  time  when  events  loom  larg- 
and  leaders  look  small.  In  all  th- 
countnes  in  Europe  no  man  seems  big 
enough  for  the  problems  presented,  and 
the  cry  la  for  supermen  when  there 
are  no  supermen,  but  only  hard-work¬ 
ing.  hard-thinking  human  beings  All 
leaden  have  been  under  furious  attack, 
cabinets  have  fallen,  and  mlnisten  have 
been  superseded.  It  ia  so  eaay  in  times 
of  stress  to  stand  aside  and  blame  the 
leader  for  everything!  What  ia  im¬ 
pressive  in  Mr.  Wilson  ia  that  he  is 
still  so  strongly  master  of  the  situation, 
still  so  sure  of  himself.  I  was  greatly 
pleased  when  I  heard  that  Word- 
worth's  "Happy  Warrior"  was  Mr.  Wil- 
son's  favorite  poem!  For  it  teems  to 
me  that  here  Is  truly  a  "generous  Spirit 
.  .  .  whose  law  is  reason :  who  depends 
upon  that  law  aa  on  the  best  of 
friends."  who  when  he  me  "to  station 
of  command"  rose  "by  open  means."  and 
who,  when  called  upon  to  face 
Somr  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven 


When  Nature  Turns  Outlaw 

“Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  check*  I  rage  !  blow  I— 

You  cataracts  and  hurrkanoes,  spout . 

Thus  King  Lear,  in  Shakespeare  *  Such  conditions  increase  the  de¬ 

tragedy.  defies  the  dements.  But  pendence  on  telephone  wires,  which 
man.  even  today,  cannot  challenge  themselves  are  not  exempt  (rom  the 
nature  with  impunity.  same  natural  hazards.  Fortunately. 

_  .  however,  the  Bell  System  has  laced 

The  unsuitable  ship  goes  down  lhev.  dangm  and  we||.nigh  ovet. 

bke  a  rock  from  the  impact  of  an  C(xnr  thcm.  Masse.  of  wir„  are 
jeeberj.  IT*  fireproof  hujkfing  is  bur»ed  undcrgroUnd  and  lonely  pole 
burned-  I  he  monument,  bui  t  [of  mn  ,bc  mort  ,loul|y  built.  wc 

unborn  generabons.  is  nven  by  light-  p^jc.Uy  peeled  by  other  lines 
nine  or  shaken  down  by  an  earth-  |o  which  their  business  can  be  trans- 

fened. 

There  are  storms  which  make  Each  year  the  lines  are  stronger 
tram  service  impossible,  which  de-  and  the  guardians  of  the  wires  are 

lay  the  mails  and  which  close  the  prepared  to  make  repairs  more 

public  highways  to  the  usual  traffic.  quickly.  So  each  year  increasing 

Even  in  the  cities  there  are  times  millions  of  subsenbers  find  their  tele- 

when  the  street  cart  do  not  run.  and  phones  mote  dependable  and.  within 

neither  automobiles  or  horse-drawn  the  limits  of  human  power,  they 

vehicles  can  be  driven  through  floods  count  upon  their  use  in  storm  as 

or  high-piled  snowdrifts.  well  at  in  fair  weather. 

American  Telephone  ano  Telegraph  Company 
.y..  And  associated  Companies 

One  Policy  On*  System  Universal  Service 


Avoid  Heart  Trouble 


Great  ittue*.  go 
kind— 

keeps  with  sleadi 
law 


Joreeaw; 

Or  if  an  unrrperted  tall  tueeeed. 

Come  when  it  wilt,  it  equal  to  the 


This  Set  of  Shakespeare  will 
he  a  Permanent  Addition  to  your 
Library 

It  is  the  exceptional  home  that  can  boast  NO  set  of  the 
great  dramatist's  works— hut  during  this  300th  Anniversary 
year  when  we  are  discovering  new  wonders  in  the  poetry 
of  this  unfathomable  genius— 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  merely  a  "  set  of  Shake-peare."  You  should  own  an 
annotated  edition  wrth  commentaries  bvihe  mint  eminent  Shakespeare  scholars. 


With  many  of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  Mr.  Wilson  has  won  about  the 
highest  prise  that  any  leader  can  win 
in  a  democracy— higher  than  personal 
fame,  higher  than  popular  enthusiasm 
— for  millions  of  p**'ple  tnut  him, 
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FTes.ure 


Heoler  Ed 


A  luxurious 
limousine  or 
open  touring 
car 


C/fmericas  Greatest  Light  Twelve 


TIi is  touring  Sedan  is  the  '’most  practical  automobile  ever  built.”  One 
minute  it  is  a  powerful,  speedy  Haynes  touring  car  with  the  permanent  top  in 
place.  Next  minute,  it  is  a  luxurious,  perfectly  appointed  Haynes  limousine 
of  which  you’ll  be  proud  in  any  company.  The  transformation  from  touring 
car  to  Sedan,  or  from  closed  car  to  open — takes  less  time  than  it  requires  to 
tell  about  it.  The  windows  are  removable  and  quickly  concealed  in  special 
pockets  at  the  sides  of  the  body. 

No  matter  how  cold  or  wormy  the  weather.  Comult  your  Haynes  dealer  now.  and  see  this 

you  will  nde  snugly  protected  in  the  I  laynes  Sedan,  Tounng  Sedan  that  gives  two  cars  for  the  price  of 
yet  with  plenty  of  ventilation.  The  divided  front  one. 

seats,  provide  one  large  space,  giving  a  comfortable  q*  -  |Q  fall  and  winter  motoring 

sense  of  roominess  and  cosiness.  ^  ^  ^  Compare  with 

No  matter  what  the  road  conditions,  there  is  cars  of  much  higher  pner  for  appearance,  comfort, 

power  and  responsiveness  in  the  Haynes  motor  to  power,  performance— and  you’ll  choose  Haynes, 

master  them  easily.  It  will  pull  you  through  mud  _  .  .  .... 
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the 

national 

joy 

•moke 


agreeable  comeback;  to  make 
it  possible  for  all  men  to  smoke 
to  their  heart’s  content;  to  let 
men  enjoy  a  pipe  down  to  the 
“sweetest  heel.” 

You  can't  put  yourself  in 
wrong  with  Prince  Albert 
no  matter  what  kind  of 
sledgehammer  test  you  in-  4 
flict  upon  it  Go  to  P.  A. 
from  any  point  of  the  com-  V 
pass!  You'll  grow  all  the 
fonder  of  this  real  and  true 
joy  smoke — it  proves  out 
mighty  loyal  to  your  tongue 
and  taste!  P.  A.  is  just  like  a 
friend  who  rings-right-hke- 
t rue- steel — worthy  of  the 
confidence  you  put  in  it! 

And  you'll  get  that  fact 
nailed-down- tight  just  as 
soon  as  you  realize  it's  about 
time  you  gave  your  smoke-  j 
section  an  extra  innine! 


gftizecfby  Google 


Prince  Albert  has 
a  value  coupons 
or  premiums  can’t 
produce-quality! 

You  pay  for  quality  when 
you  buy  Prince  Albert  to¬ 
bacco — not  coupons  or  pre¬ 
miums.  State  or  national 
restrictions  on  their  use  can 
in  no  way  affect  the  sale  of 
Prince  Albert  because  they 
have  never  been  offered 
as  an  inducement  to  buy 
the  national  joy  smoke 1 


hard  rubber 


S  The 
V  g  Only 
(/)  Tooth 

L  Brush  with 

a  Real  Reason 


a: 


Back  of  it 


Important  Details 

Shapes.  lengths  and  styles  of  bristle 
tufts  and  handles  are  important  details 
of  RUBBERSET  Tooth  Brush  construc¬ 
tion.  You  can  buy  these  brushes  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  design  that  is  scientifically 
correct— in  every  style  and  in  every  texture 
of  bristles— hard,  soft  or  medium— to  suit 
your  ideas.  We  show  a  few  here. 

Of  Utmost  Importance 

is  the  fact  that  in  RUBBERSET  Brushes  the  bristles, 
are  not  sewed  in.  bunched  in.  or  plugged  in —not 
stuck  in  with  metal,  cement  or  glue,  but  held  forever  in 
a  solid  base  of  vulcanized  hard  rubber,  which  cannot 
rust  out.  boil  out  or  deteriorate  in  any  other  way  and 
loosen  the  bristles. 

That  is  why  RUBBERSET  is  the 
Safety  Tooth  Brush- 

freeing  you  from  the  annoyance  and  many  dangers  of  loose  bristles. 

This  is  the  only  tooth  brush  that  is  or  can  be  so  made  because  we  alone 
own  the  patents  and  patented  machinery  for  making  brushes  in  this  way. 
Each  brush  sterilized  and  sold  in  an  individual  box. 

The  COLD  MEDAL  -  the  highest  award  for 


to  RUBBERSET  Brushes 

Brushes, 
and  Varnish 
in  a  base 


RUBBERSET  Shaving  Brushes.  RUBBERSET  Tooth  Brushes. 

Hair  Brushes.  Nail  Brushes.  Bath  Brushes.  Barbers'  Brushes.  Paint 
Brushes  are  all  built  on  the  RUBBERSET  system  of  forever  holding  the 
of  eternally  impervious  vulcanized  hard  rubber.  And  the  entire  design  and  construction  of 
RUBBERSET  Brushes  isof  a  quality  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  basic  RUBBERSET  principle. 

Send  now  for  booklet  '1  Rubber, et  Holiday  Gift  Brushes’’ 

RUBBERSET  COMPANY  <*i£2£.fe>  Newark,  N.  J. 
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26  KXTRA  FEATURES 
73  NEW  CONC  EPTIONS 
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500  Exhibition  Cars 

Advance  Designs  in  Bodies,  for  the  January  Shows 


t 


The  Mitchell  designers — under 
John  W.  Bate— have  just  completed 
live  types  of  enclosed  bodies  for 
exhibit  at  next  year's  Shows. 

They  are  built  to  make  Mitchell 
bodies  like  the  Mitchell  chassis 
studies  in  efficiency. 

We  are  building  only  500  of 

these  luxury  cars.  The  trebled  de- 

• 

mand  for  Mitchell  open  cars  pro¬ 
hibits  building  more.  We  wish  to 
scatter  those  500  all  over  America 
—  a  few  in  each  locality.  And  in 
the  hands  of  people  w  ho  delight  in 
extra-luxurious  cars. 

All  Ideas  Combined 

Mr.  Hate  has  applied  to  these 
body  designs  the  same  genius  he 
applied  to  our  chassis. 

First,  he  had  his  experts  and 
artists  examine  257  this-ycar  model' 
— all  the  finest  cars  produced  in 
Europe  and  America.  So  they 
started  with  the  best  that  had  been 
done,  and  added  all  they  could. 

Thus  you  will  rind  here,  com¬ 
bined  in  one  car.  about  all  the  ex¬ 
isting  attractions.  All  the  daint' 
touches,  all  the  new’  ideas.  And 
\ou  will  find  in  each  at  least  a  score 
of  appeals  w  hich  no  other  one  car 
embodies. 


That’s  Mr.  Bate’s  idea  of  effi¬ 
ciency. 

All  the  Favorite  'Types 

You  will  find  in  this  line  all  the 
favorite  types.  And  in  each  you 
will  find  the  model  of  that  type 
an  advanced  conception. 

Two  arc  all-weather  models, 
w  hich  w  ith  thousands  are  displacing 
Touring  Cars  ami  Roadsters. 

One  is  the  Springfield  type  a 
Touring  Sedan  whose  windows 
drop.  In  any  weather,  any  sea¬ 
son.  this  is  a  perfect  car  a  Touring 
Car  combined  with  a  7-p.i'senger 
Sedan.  ap|>ointed  like  a  l.imomm- 

One  i  •  •  (  .  ■  .  h  it., 

dows  dr«<;-  a  id  w  m>e  t  »p  ....' 
hack.  1  ’  if  It  j  l  iMt|  e  and  . 

Roadster 

We  ha'  also  a^'-nmun!  l»l.. 

In  the  Mitch.  ousme  and 


$1325  ;.a°ci„b. 

For  5- Passenger ’I  (ring  Car 
or  3- Passenger  k  ads  ter 

—  I ■urir1*.  "•  *»$  »*«r» 


ton*  I 


the  Mitchell  Coupe  you  will  see 
the  queen-cars  of  those  types. 

•They  give  a  new  meaning  to  luxurx . 

(mi  see  these  models  at  \  our 
Mitchell  showroom  before  the 
local  allotment  is  sold. 

The  Bate-Built  Chassis 

These  bodies  come  mounted  on 
a  Mitchell  chassis,  in  which  John 
W.  Bate  has  made  7(H)  improve¬ 
ments  It  is  now  the  last  word  in 
efficiency. 

Every  part  has  at  least  50  per 
cent  over-strength.  Ml  major 
strains  are  met  with  C  hrome- Vana¬ 
dium  steel.  AH  \ital  parts  are  o\er- 
dze.  And  440  parts  are  either 
drop-forged  nr  steel-stamped. 

It  is  built  in  a  factorx  which  Mr. 

• 

Rate  designed  and  equipped.  A 
model  plant,  w  here  factory  costs 
have  been  cut  in  two.  You  will 
find  in  this  car  at  least  20  per  cent 
extra  value,  due  to  these  factory 
savings.  You  w  ill  find  26  features 
w  hich  most  cars  omit. 

You  w  ill  find  a  car  w  hich.  in 
every  detail,  is  built  for  a  lifetime  car. 

(•o  sec  this  car  with  these  new 
smart  bodies.  It  will  give  you  new 
respect  for  John  W.  Rate,  and  the 
methods  he  applies  to  car  building. 


MITCHELL  MOTORS  t  NY.  Inc..  Racine.  W  is..  U.  S.  A. 
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A  SAFE 
ANTISEPTIC 


-to  prevent 
infection  of 
cuts  and  wounds 


-to  keep  teeth 

soundand  for 
mouth  cleanliness 


-  as  a  lotion 
after  shaving 
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THE  KINGSHIP  OF  MELT  CHENEY 

BY  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 


'•TTRLLO.  Al.did  you  know  M«U  Cheney's  come  home?"  I  looked  up  I  met 
ll  grass  cutting.  Nrighl">r  Paxton  had  checked  hi.  learn  to  deliver  th  new 
"No.  When  did  he  net  In!" 

•■I**'  night.  Bren  gone  three  year*  *n'  only  wrote  home  once.  Com'  t 
now  nr'  help  out  with  the  summer’s  work.  Set  in  thi.  mornin’.  layin'  of? 
ground  in  the  rant  field.  Say*  he'ii  been  shipwrecked  in  the  South  u1 

you  know  how  Melt  a  I  way.  wan— head  full  of  adventure  book*  an'  p 
though  a  pretty  good  fellow  at  that.'* 

Mr.  Paxton  touched  up  hi«  home*,  chuckling,  but  turned  to  call  haev  *  W  y 
don’t  you  go  down  an’  see  him?  You  un’  him  was  alway.  chum-  “ 

"I  will,  later,”  I  nodded,  and  fell  to  whetting  my  scythe. 

I  wan  not  surprised  to  hear  of  Melton  Cheney**  return  We  had  * . 

mate*  and  studied  the  “Boy's  Own  Book”  together  and  had  given  >1-.- 
hnnd  shows  in  our  respective  barns.  Neither  of  u*  was  very  good  at  it.  «' 
Molt  had  a  mechanical  gift  and  was  always  making  new  apparatus.  W. 
about  eighteen  when  hr  proposed  that  we  go  into  the  show  business  ev  • 
and  ace  the  world— Melt  having  no  special  taste  for  farm  work.  I  did 
however.  The  idea  was  fascinating,  but  my  faith  was  weak.  I  mad.  e- 

Then,  one  morning.  Melt  was  gone,  leaving  a  note  for  hi.  family  to  a.  thj. 

he  hail  started  to  seek  his  fortune  and  would  not  lie  back  for  quite  i  r 

A  week  or  two  later  he  sent  nie  a  line  from  some  point  in  Kansas.  "  v  » 

buniness  was  not  very  good — he  was  going  farther  west,  to  be  a  cowl-  ; 

Hi*  fumily  got  one  letter  ufter  that— a  very  brief  one— from  I*  «■ ••  • 
saying  that  he  wus  "connected  with  the  cattle  business .**  whicl  • 

as*  we  concluded,  working  in  the  stock  yard-.  That  was  the  last  dir,  t  “ord, 
though  a  stray  report  had  come  that  he  had  been  seen  in  San  t 
cleaning  horses  in  a  public  barn.  Now.  after  three  years,  he  had  tor  ■«.  ■ 
to  the  farm.  I  was  not  surprised. 

When  1  had  finished  the  front  lawn,  trimmed  up  around  the  flower  .  *~.d 
hung  my  scythe  in  a  cherry  tree.  I  set  out  for  Cheney’*  east  field.  >  r-. 

have  seen  me  coming,  for  he  had  stopped  work  and  was  leaning  on 
when  1  came  up.  “Howdy.  Al.“  he  called,  “where'd  you  get  the  mi  l.e 
"Hello.  Melt,  how's  the  prestidigitation  business  these  days'*’ 

“Say."  he  said  as  we  shook  hands,  "climb  over  and  1*11  tell  you  all  it  •• 


we  walk  along.  With  ..Id  White?  here  I  can  run  furrows  and  talk  too, 
V.  uld  you  believe  it.  the  old  nag  knew  me?” 

I  could  not  «ec  that  he  had  changed  in  U*>ks  much,  but  thete  was  something 
.  ferent.  I  thought,  in  his  manner.  He  had  been  a  rather  loose-jointed  boy 
:  I  and  inclined  to  stoop.  Now  he  steppeJ  with  N  firm  stride  and  carried  his 
alders  squarely.  Ilic  three  year*  of  travel  and  effort  had  l»een  good  for  him. 
Back  and  forth  we  walked,  up  and  down  the  field  behind  reliable  old  Whitey, 
a  >ose  eye  for  furrows  was  true,  while  Melt  Cheney  told  me  his  story.  I  don't 
v  >w  how  much  of  it  I  believed  at  the  time,  nor  indeed  how  much  of  it  I  believe 
w.  Mett  was  always  honest  enough  as  u  boy.  hut,  of  course,  trnvcl  and  adven¬ 
ture  I  .ve  been  known  to  develop  imagination. 

* A.’eil.  Al."  he  said,  '"you  were  all  right  aliout  the  show  business  being  umvr- 
•.am.  Sleight  of  hand  don't  pay  any  more— not  up  here— and  then  I  wasn't 
<1  enough  at  it.  I  wasn't  shoe-top  high  to  a  chup  I  met  out  in  Caney,  Kus., 
and  He  was  barely  making  a  living.  I  tried  it  a  few  times  and  got  only  a  few 
k  i  to  come,  and  they  laughed  at  my  show  I  sold  my  magic  lantern— the  one 
I  a  ad*,  you  know — for  a  dollar  seventy-five,  and  deadheaded  on  freight*  to 
I  i«er  and  took  a  job  there  loading  cattle  at  two  dollars  a  day  and  board  till  I 
—  •  enough  saved  to  get  me  to  San  Francisco.  There  I  worked  n  while  in  a  livery 
ole:  then  a  man  came  along  buying  horses  for  Australia,  and  offered  me  a  job 
go  or.  the  ship  with  them.  That  just  suited  me.  for  l  was  out  to  me  the  world. 
'  It  was  a  sailing  ship,  one  of  the  old-fashioned,  square-rigged  kind,  like 
■  •  alers  and  pirates  used  to  have,  and  lordy.  but  I  was  sick  the  first  few  days! 
’  e  hors*-*  were  down  on  the  same  deck  with  us.  and  there  was  mighty  little 
,i.  and  the  horsy  smell  that  I  never  minded  before  nearly  killed  me.  I  said 
•ut  seventeen  times  a  minute  that  if  I  ever  got  ashore  again  I’d  slay  there, 
i  bet.  I  got  over  it.  of  course,  but  l*d  have  stopped  off  nt  the  Sandwich 
»nds  if  they'd  have  let  me.  and  so  would  the  other*.  I  never  saw  a  place 
k  as  beautiful  as  the  bay  at  Honolulu,  but  the  boss  was  *mart  and  kept  us 
n  the  ship.  If  he’d  been  smarter,  he'd  have  gone  ashore  himself  and  stayed 
•here-  A*  it  was.  he  took  some  supplies  and  went  on. 

‘Then  was  when  things  began  to  happen.  We  were  about  ten  day*  down 
I  line  toward  Australia,  having  a  beautiful  <nil  in  an  ocean  like  n  pond,  anil 
'.c  weather  a*  warm  as  July,  though  it  was  January,  when  we  itrurk  Ihv  equal 


Il>  dimbad  mountain’  nt  iroter,  and  ire  ‘lid  tlnun  Into  ralley.  Selim 


rrrlainlu  a  noble 


taint  animal,  bill  I  couldn't  hold  out  lotcrcr 


and  found  u  storm  there  wuiting  for  u*.  You  may  think 
you've  seen  *lorm»,  hut  you  never  w*  nnr  like  thaL  It 
vm  about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  the  *un  had 
been  shining,  but  about  ten  second*  after  that  storm 
hit  u»  everything  trot  a*  black  a»  ink,  and  the  wind 
screamed  nn.l  lunthasU-d  u*.  and  the  lightning  an. I 
thunder  woe  the  mod  awful  thing  that  ever  happened. 

"Well,  I  wu»  down  with  the  horse*  when  it  started, 
and  climbed  up  to  look  out,  but  I  got  back  pretty 
noon,  neared  »tilf.  Ily  that  time  the  horses  were 
•card  tou,  and  were  squeuling  and  kiekinir  and  yank¬ 
ing  at  their  halter.,  and  pretty  noon  two  of  them  got 
loose  and  went  floundering  about,  knocking  thing*  to 
piece,  und  railing  okl  Ned  generally.  The  boa*  wa* 
running  uround,  half  craxy,  trying  to  give  order*, 
but  nobody  could  do  anything,  for  nobody  could  stand 
up  without  holding  on.  Somebody  iihouted  that  it 
wa*  only  a  squall  and  wouldn't  la*t  long,  hut  hr  wa* 
mistaken.  It  lasted  all  that  day  and  night,  and  the 
next  day  and  the  next  night,  and  I  don’t  know  how 
much  longer.  I  lu*t  count  then,  for  everything  wa* 
In  an  awful  mesa,  und  aome  of  the  horir*  had  been 
shot  hecnuie  they  had  hurt  themwlve*.  and  the  bo*« 
had  gone  clean  off  hi*  head,  and  the  *hip  wa*  leaking, 
and  W«  were  off  our  course,  and  nobody  knew  where 
we  were.  The  storm  was  driving  u*  ...mewhere  to 
the  HOUthwe-t,  but  to.,  far  to  the  west  for  Australia 
It  wasn't  alwaya  nu  violent,  nor  black,  but  it 
aeemed  to  me  that  every  day  the  *ea  got  higher,  and 
we  wallowed  around  in  it  a*  helpless  as  a  chip,  and 
everybody  pumping  night  and  day  to  keep  u«  afloat 

"Hut  we  couldn't  keep  her  up;  she  wa*  settling 
lower  In  the  water,  I  could  see  that.  Then  the  order 
come  to  lighten  ship  by  putting  the  horse*  overboard 
It  wa-  either  that  or  sink,  the  captain  auld.  and  we 
went  ut  It.  We  shoved  an  approach  down  the  hatch 
way.  then  some  would  grab  hold  of  the  halters  while 
other*  drove  from  behind,  and  in  that  way.  one  at  a 
time,  we  got  the  poor  nag*  on  deck,  with  the  ship 
pitching  like  a  peanut  and  the  big  wave,  wushing 
through.  *o  that  all  of  us  were  liable  to  go  overboard 
uny  minute.  We  drove  them  over  the  side.  It  wa- 
awful.  Scared  us  I  wa*.  I  could  hardly  stand  it. 
When  we  dragged  up  a  big  black  fellow  I  had  taken 
car«>  of  und  called  Selim,  I  was  crying  and  cussing 
like  a  pirate  and  saying  if  they  put  him  over  they'd 
pOt  me  over  with  him. 

“Well.  I  don't  reckon  what  I  said  made  any  differ¬ 
ence.  but  that's  about  what  happened.  Just  as  they 
got  him  to  the  side,  and  gave  him  the  lick  with  Vhe 
whip  that  would  make  him  jump,  a  lug  wave  swept 
in  from  the  other  quarter  and  Selim  and  I  rode  over 
board  on  it  the  prettiest  in  the  world. 

"T  DON'T  know  whether  any  of  the  others  came 
1  along  or  not.  I  didn't  look  around  to  see  All  I 
know  is  that  when  we  hit  the  ocean  I  went  down  so 
far  I  thought  I  could  never  come  up  again,  and  when 
I  diil  come  up  I  was  holding  to  the  end  of  Selim'*  long 
black  tall  und  we  were  steering  away  from  the  ship, 
which  I  never  saw  again.  Somehow  I  didn't  seem 
to  care  much.  I  thought  my  chance*  were  about  a- 
good  with  Selim  as  with  the  ship  anyway.  The  fact 
is.  1  didn’t  think  much  of  anything!  I  wa*  n  good 
deal  confused  and  had  just  about  wnu1  enough  to 
hold  on  to  Selim’s  tail. 

“We  climbed  mountains  of  water,  and  we  slid 
down  into  valleys.  Selim  wa*  certainly  a  noble  sea¬ 
going  animal.  He  snorted  the  water  out  of  his  nose, 
and  I  snorted  ;t  out  of  mine,  when  the  crests  broke 
over  us.  but  sometimes  when  we  were  down  in  deep¬ 
est  hollows  with  the  big  black  water  piling  up  on 
both  sides  of  u»  I  thought  wc  were  gone  for  keep* 

I  wa*  getting  weak.  too.  and  knew  I  couldn't  hold 
out  forever,  but  I  still  had  sense  enough  to  keep  a 
death  grip  on  Selim's  tail.  Once  when  we  were  on 
the  highest  wave  in  the  world.  I  thought  I  saw  land 

a  shore  and  some  tree*  but  I  was  too  far  gone 
then  to  be  sure  of  anything,  and  that'-  about  all  I 
remember  of  nur  unintentional  swimming  excursion 


"The  next  thing  I  remember  ■*  of  half  waking  up 
and  feeling  wet.  and  of  thinking  I  wa*  sleeping  out 
somewhere  in  the  rain.  Then  I  got  my  eye*  open 
and  u*  that  the  sun  was  shining,  though  I  wa* 
•till  wet  all  right  I  wa*  a  good  way  up  the  beach 
of  a  Mindy  shore,  and  there  seemed  to  be  tree*  and 
hig  plant*  and  thick  vine,  a  little  farther  back. 
Selim  wasn't  there,  but  there  were  ...me  place*  in  the 
•and  that  might  have  been  hi*  track* 

"Hut  there  wa*  something  that  interested  m.-  a 
good  deal  more  than  anything  rise.  Three  mighty 
•howy-looking  young  Indie*  with  not  much  clothe* 
•>n  were  sittinr  oo  the  »-»nd  watching  me  They  were 
'dark  as  to  color  and  had  dmgt-anglr*  in  iheir  none*, 
hut  were  not  had  looker*  at  all.  Two  of  them  were 
n  good  deal  younger  than  the  other,  who  wa*  about 
my  age.  I  watched  them  a  minute  or  no.  aort  of  col¬ 
lecting  my  thought*  Then  they  saw  I  wa*  awake 
and  said  something  in  their  own  language  and  crept 
up  closer  to  me. 

•'THAT  up  then  and  found  I  felt  pretty  well.  I 
1  didn't  feel  a*  though  I'd  Imen  half  drowned  at  all. 
I  gue«-  I’d  had  «en»e  enough  to  keep  my  mouth  shut 
and  ding  to  Selim'*  tail  till  we  got  out  of  the  water, 
and  then  had  dropped  off.  dear  brat  out,  and  ju*t  gone 
to  deep  I  looked  at  the  girl*,  and  thry  looked  at  me. 
“ 'Hello.1  I  Mid.  'What's  your  name-?* 

"But  they  didn't  get  the  word*,  and  giggled,  ju*t 
like  folk*  at  home  when  thry  hear  a  new  language. 
The  oldest  one  looked  like  Mabel  Scott,  only  different 
color.  *e  I  called  her  Mabel,  and  the  two  younger  one* 
looked  like  twin*,  m  I  named  them  Florinda  ami 
Florinda,  after  tho*-  Smith  girl*,  you  remember, 
over  at  llackcttville.  and  called  them  Flo  and  Cl" 
just  a*  wr  did  those  girl*.  I  pointed  to  each  one  and 
•aid  over  their  name*  several  time*,  and  they  h*>kcd 
at  each  other  and  giggled,  and  then  looked  at  me 
and  giggled  some  more,  and  put  out  their  hands  and 
touched  me  on  the  arm*  and  other  place*  and  jab¬ 
bered  to  each  other  ami  grinned  a*  if  I  suited  them 
fine.  I  didn't  understand  their  motion*  then,  hut  I 
did  later  After  a  while  Flo  and  Flo  got  up  and 
took  hold  of  my  shoulder*  and  Mab  I  got  hold  of  my 
feet,  and  they  were  going  to  carry  ne. 

“  'Never  mind  that.'  I  said;  'I'm  I  ot  that  far  gone.' 
"I  motioned  them  away  and  >  <t  up.  and  could 
•land  all  right,  though  I  was  pret  y  wabbly  at  llrst. 
Then  Flo  and  Cla  got  one  on  each  side  of  me  and 
held  me  by  the  arm.  and  we  started  up  the  shore 
toward  the  big  green  stuff.  Mab  I  walked  ahead;  *he 
wa.  .  dandy  looker,  all  right. 

"There  wa*  a  path  that  le  in  among  the  tree* 
and  vine*  -all  big.  rich-look  stuff  it  was.  like  the 
geography  picture*  -  palms  <omc  tree*  that  were 
like  vine*,  and  in  the  bran.  n  lot  of  parrot-look¬ 
ing  bird*,  all  color*,  jawing  at  u*.  and  some  little 
monkeys  that  hung  by  ••  -  tail*  and  squealed  and 

talked  until  the  girl*  U  .  back  to  them.  Then 
everybody  cackled  and  "  *1  pleased  at  my  arrival. 

"But  pretty  sou*i  *'»  .  to  •  village— a  regular 
South  Sea  village,  out  of  the  geography  little  houm-s 
of  pole*  with  grass  ard  palm-leaf  roofs,  and  the 
people  saw  us  and  cam*  running,  old  and  young,  and 
hopped  about  and  .-arn.-d  on.  and  came  up  and  fell 
of  me.  just  a*  you  migns  a  calf  «c  *ee  how  fat  it  was; 
then  they  all  went  wrih  me  to  .  little  inclosure  at 
the  end  of  the  village-  a  kind  .  open-work  stockade 
about  sixty  feet  squae  with  a  little  palm-covered 
*hed  at  the  end.  The  nr  I*  an  some  others  went  in¬ 
side  with  me.  and  the*,  two  young  chap*  came  run¬ 
ning  with  two  clay  Iw-wl*.  one  with  a  kind  of  fi«h 
stew  and  the  other  with  pret  y  good  mu*h  in  it.  and 
Flo  and  Clo  ami  Mabe  stayed  to  we  if  I  would  eat. 
which  I  did.  all  right;  then  they  went  outside  with 
the  other*  and  shut  the  dooi  and  put  a  bar  aero**,  and 
there  I  wa*.  caged  anc  beginning  to  suspect  trouble. 

"Somehow  till  then  I  hadn't  thought  anything 
al->ut  cannibal*.  I  ha :  an  idea  the  island*  were  all 
pretty  well  civilised,  jith  missionaries  and  white 
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-ettletncnl-  on  most  of  them,  which  in  *o,  I  gueo 
along  the  steamer  route*,  but  we’d  bren  blown  u  goo. 
way  off  our  course.  I  hoped  I  might  be  guessirg 
wrong,  but  to  be  penned  up  that  way,  with  nothi-f 
but  food  und  u  place  to  sleep,  reminded  me  pretty 
forcibly  of  the  way  we  used  to  fat  up  thing-  M 
home.  And  all  th.me  people  outside  were  lookir./ 
thiough  the  eruck*.  watching  me  eat,  with  Flo  ami 
Flo  and  Mabel  looking  through  the  gate,  talking  and 
giggling,  they  being  the  proprietor*  und  prolwl.j 
picking  out  and  dividing  the  choice*!  part*. 

"Well.  I  ate  all  right,  for  I  wa*  ju»t  about  f»m- 
: -hot.  and  wasn't  ready  yrt  to  starve  myself.  Whrr 
!  had  enough  I  got  up  und  explored  my  place  a  little 
The  shanty  wa*  a  good  little  shelter,  with  a  ilulfe 
mat  for  a  l*-d,  and  it  looked  u«  if  it  hud  been  used  « 
lot.  I  judged,  by  prisoner*  who  had  been  fatted  th*r* 
and  gone  to  the  pot. 

"I  sat  down  on  the  little  bed  to  think  about  it 
You  know  I  wa*  never  very  fat,  but  I  wasn't  e»p* 
cially  Iran  I  wa*  in  pretty  fair  order,  and  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  sit  uround  und  rat  I  would  lake  on 
Itch.  It  might  be  u  month  before  I  would  be  lit  to 
market,  and  perhaps  before  that  time  I  could  get 
away.  Ilut  where  would  I  go  to?  Keen  If  I  escap'd 
from  my  pen.  there  would  be  no  place  to  go.  uitlo 
there  wa*  a  white  settlement  on  the  island,  which 
wa*  doubtful. 

"I  got  up  and  walked  around,  with  my  hand*  lo 
my  pocket*,  thinking  hard.  Then  all  at  once  I  lu 
an  idea  For  some  reanon  they  hadn't  gone  throng', 
me.  and  in  one  pocket  I  felt  my  knife  and  hnndker 
chief,  and  u  piece  of  string;  and  in  the  other  n  silver 
half  dollar  and  some  smaller  change.  When  I  felt 
these  thing*  I  remembered,  all  of  n  sudden,  my  old 
buainr**.  and  the  stone,  we  used  to  read  of  how  aome 
white  man  or  other  had  Inn  cast  away  among  Mil¬ 
age*  and  had  |>erformed  n  sleight -of -ha  ml  trick  of 
two,  which  made  them  believe  that  he  wa*  somethin' 
superior,  and  saved  himself  In  that  way.  I  kne* 
tho-e  were  just  stories,  of  course,  und  it  might  r.< 
work,  but  anyhow  it  would  be  worth  trying. 

"1  decided  not  to  do  It  yet.  I  wusn't  feeling  very 
well,  and  I  didn't  want  to  make  a  bungle.  At  my 
last  show  in  Kansas  I  hud  given  myself  away  on  » 
trick  or  two  and  got  hooted  off  of  the  stage.  I  tie 
rided  to  get  good  and  ready,  and  then  to  wail  fit 
just  the  right  time  to  get  the  desired  effect.  I  wert 
back  to  my  mat  und  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep.  U 
I  was  dog  tired  and  pretty  weak. 

”^JKXT  morning  Flo  and  Flo  and  Mabel  cum<  it 
with  my  breakfast,  and  brought  along  Rome  fm 
on  a  flat  *«one  and  cooked  the  stuff  right  there  ami 
helped  me  eat  it.  They  certainly  were  nice  girl*,  am 
I  was  tempted  to  try  -nine  of  the  tricks  on  them,  but 
decided  to  wait.  They  brought  me  my  dinner.  t<- 
good  stew  and  mush  und  raw  coconut  und  u  basket 
of  round  papaw-lookiug  things,  only  sweeter—  sli 
fattening  stuff.  The  rest  of  the  tribe  seemed  to  huw 
order*  to  stay  outside  the  preserves,  but  there  »u 
nearly  always  a  gang  looking  through  the  fence. 
u-»*  a  regular  county-fair  exhibit,  and  a*  well  fed 
Every  day  and  several  times  u  day  Flo  and  Clo  <• 
Mabel  brought  me  m.v  rations,  and  we  cooked  a 
ate  them  together.  Sometimes  they  didn't  bring  tl- 
fir*,  but  storied  it  right  there.  They  didn’t  do  r 
by  rubbing  sticks  together.  They  plowed  n  sharp 
*tick  along  the  inside  of  a  dry  piece  of  split  bumbo 
This  stirred  up  a  fine  dust  that  cuught  fire  from  tin 
friction,  and  they  fed  it  with  bits  of  dry  grass.  Thc> 
wire  -mart  girl*,  and  we  had  a  nice  sociable  tin 
while  I  wan  getting  fnt.  They  u*rd  to  talk  till*  OV* 
and  point  at  the  places  that  seemed  to  be  tuking  «'t 
flesh,  and  I  smiled  and  pointed  back;  then  I  point' 
at  different  objects  and  gut  their  names  for  th«n 
and  soon  knew  a  good  many  words.  I  was  getti’-: 
really  fond  of  those  girls,  and  sometimes  I  though 
they  were  getting  attached  to  mo  and  were  perhap- 
sorry  they  couldn't  save  me  for  a  pet,  just  us  wc  ; 
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lambs  sometimes,  and  little  pigs.  They  didn't  point 
out  my  curves  so  excitedly,  and  at  times  they  even 
looked  quite  sad. 

"But  1  was  getting  fat  there  was  no  doubt  of  it. 
Every  day  I  could  see  and  feel  the  difference,  and 
by  and  by  when  1  had  been  on  heavy  feed  for  about 
three  weeks  there  appeared  in  my  corral  six  big 
line-looking  fellows  I  hadn't  seen  before,  evidently 
from  some  other  place,  and  they  pulled  me  about  and 
felt  of  me  and  talked  at  a  great  rale,  and  seemed 
pleased.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  this  was  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  inspectors,  and  that  I  had  passed.  I  was 
going  to  start  my  trick*  on  those  fellow*,  but  they 
didn’t  give  me  time;  and  I  was  blue,  for  I  thought  I 
had  missed  a  good  chance. 

"But  I  hadn’t — it  came  next  day.  I  knew  before 
sunup  there  was  going  to  tic  doings  The  children  of 
the  village  were  out  early,  whooping  und  beating 
little  tom  toms  to  get  their  folk*  up.  It  reminded  me 
of  picnic  liny  at  home,  and  then  it  come  to  me  that  I 
was  to  be  the  picnic.  ’Well,’  I  thought,  ’here’*  where 
we  win  or  lose,  and  I’ll  try  to  hold  the  audience  for 
»  minute  or  two.  anyway.’ 

"Flo  and  Clo  and  Mabel  came  in  pretty  soon  with 
n  good  feed;  and  there  was  no  doubt  about  it  they 
were  sad.  this  time,  sure  enough.  I  thought  I  knew 
how  they  felt,  for  1  remembered  n  pet  pig  I  used  to 
own.  (You  remember  (’huffy,  thn.  little  black  Berk¬ 
shire?  I  didn't  get  over  his  loss  for  a  good  while.) 
Well.  I  hadn’t  much  appetite  for  breakfast,  but  I  ate 
to  please  the  girls,  and  we  talked  I  could  really  say 
a  good  many  things  by  this  time  in  their  word*,  such 
a*  ’good'  und  ’nice’  and  ’pretty,'  anil  I  pointed  and 
*nid  they  were  thut,  and  it  pleased  them.  They  liked 
to  hear  their  names  too. 

“All  this  time  therr  was  u  big  stir  going  on  in  the 
village,  running  about  und  tom-tomming.  a*  if  they 
were  getting  thing*  together  for  a  good  time  Then 
from  uwuy  through  the  woods  there  came  a  still  big¬ 
ger  racket,  louder  lieating  of  tom-toms,  and  the  girls 
jumped  up  quick  and  looked  at  me.  then  toward  the 
noise,  and  I  saw  the  oldest  one.  Mabel,  tremble  I 
knew  about  whnt  it  was.  It  was  some  more 
of  the  picnic.  The  committee’s  report  of  the  day 
before  had  been  satisfactory  to  somebody  very 
likely  to  a  big  muckctymuck  of  some  -orl  and  here 
he  was  coming  with  proper  attendance  and  a  good 
appetite. 

"The  girl*  were  not  happy,  I  could  »ee  that.  They 
looked  at  me  a  moment,  sorrowful  like,  and  Mabel 
seemed  about  to  cry.  Then  they  ran  to  the  gate  and 


got  out  just  as  old  liighmuck  and  his  outfit  arrived 
and  walked  in. 

“Well,  they  were  a  tine-looking  lot.  sure  enough, 
those  b.g.  straight  fdlows  I  had  seen  the  day  before, 
with  all  their  shark '*-trcth-and-frather  decoration, 
and  old  Muck  himself  was  a  great  boy.  though  a  good 
deal  too  fat — looked  exactly  like  old  Squire  Boggs 
that  used  to  live  down  at  the  Corners  They  ar¬ 
ranged  themselves  in  a  little  half  circle  in  front  of 
me.  with  the  squire  in  the  center,  while  all  around 
them  the  folk*  of  our  village  crowded  in  and  squatted 
down  for  the  ceremonies.  The  girls  were  there,  and 
I  was  glad  to  see  they  had  good  seats.  Squire  Boggs 
sat  down  too.  on  a  sort  of  stool,  but  the  committee 
stood  up.  I  wanted  to  offer  them  chair*,  hut  I  didn't 
have  any.  Then  one  of  them  began  to  recite  a  piece 

a  kind  of  chant— probably  asking  a  blessing.  Next 
to  him  was  a  fine  chap  with  a  big  knotted  club  that 
I  knew  would  officiate  next.  Pretty  soon  hi*  nibs  got 
through  saying  grace,  and  the  fellow  with  the  club 
leaned  forward  a  little  to  get  a  better  hold  on  it.  If 
I  wns  going  to  do  anything,  it  was  time  to  get  at  it. 

”T  II  AD  been  standing  with  my  hands  in  my  pocket-, 
1  but  just  as  the  chap  gripped  hi*  club  I  drew  them 
out.  with  a  sort  of  a  double  wave  and  held  up  the 
silver  half  dollar  between  my  left  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger  so  everybody  could  see  it.  Everybody  looked, 
and  the  fellow  with  the  club  hesitated.  Then,  bring- 
ing  my  hand*  together  I  made  the  old  past— you 
remember  it— and  a  second  later  opened  the  hand 
where  they  thought  the  coin  must  he.  and  it  wasn’t 
there. 

"Well,  you  never  saw  a  little  thing  produce  such 
an  effect.  The  eyes  of  that  six-foot  committee  opened 
like  saucers  Squire  Boggs  jumped  straight  up  from 
hit  stool  and  ul  down  again.  The  people  sapiatted 
around  on  the  rround  msde  low  mumbling  noises  and 
commenced  to  hunch  themselves  bark  toward  the 
fence.  But  the  show  was  just  begun  A  minute 
later  I  tipped  hack  my  head  and  seemed  to  be  watch¬ 
ing  something  up  in  the  >ky.  pointing  to  it  nil  the 
time;  then  pretty  soon  I  raised  the  other  hand,  palm 
up.  and  made  a  grab,  and  when  1  opened  it  and  they 
■aw  the  coin  lying  in  it  they  t-egan  to  carry  on  as 
if  judgment  day  was  at  hand  They  shivered  and 
rocked  and  groaned,  and  Squire  Boggs  slipped  off 
of  his  stool  and  had  to  be  supported. 

"But  I  wasn’t  through.  I  had  them  going  now. 
and  I  would  finish  the  program.  I  made  the  pass 
again,  and  this  tune  walked  straight  over  to  the 
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squire  and  took  the  half  dollar  out  of  his  topknot. 
Some  of  the  squatted  people  began  to  got  OUt  of 
there,  but  the  committee  and  Boggs  stayed,  though  it 
an*  plain  they  didn’t  enre  to.  The  girls  stayed  too. 
They  felt  better  acquainted,  and  Were  more  proud 
than  scared.  iy  I  found  out  later.  I  did  another 
trick.  I  pulled  out  the  cotton  string,  looped  it  and 
cut  it  with  my  knife,  showed  them  the  two  ends, 
then  put  them  in  my  mouth  and  chewed  a  little  ami 
pulled  out  the  string  a*  good  as  ever — you  know  that 
old  school  trick.  All  this  time  I  was  making  passes 
with  my  hands  and  saying  incantations.  I  ‘aid: 
’Hey  diddle-diddle.  the  cat  and  the  fiddle,’  very  sol¬ 
emn — it  was  just  the  thing  1  never  had  such  an 
attentive  audience.  They  followed  every  move  I 
made,  groaning  and  their  eyes  popping.  I  had  them 
hypnotised. 

’’But  I  had  saved  my  best  for  the  lust.  In  one 
corner  of  my  lot  there  grew  a  kind  of  little  wild  cot¬ 
ton  plant,  and  I  had  gathered  a  good  bunch  of  the 
fiber,  and  had  it  in  my  pocket.  1  took  it  out  now, 
wadded  up  in  my  hand.  and.  Iiending  down  close 
to  my  little  breakfast  fire,  I  pretended  to  go  through 
-ome  magic  movements  over  the  coals,  and  managed 
to  touch  the  cotton  with  a  lighted  stick-  sumo  old 
thing,  you  know,  thut  we  used  to  do  at  school.  Then 
I  showed  them  the  white  cotton  und  let  them  see  me 
stuff  it  in  my  mouth,  the  lighted  piece  of  course  con¬ 
cealed  inside  of  it.  Then  I  la-gun  to  wave  my  hands 
and  blow.  When  the  smoke  came  the  few  of  my  au¬ 
dience  that  lingered  liegan  to  holler  murder;  then  nil 
at  once  that  burning  cotton  got  down  to  business  and 
I  largaii  blowing  sparks  und  finmc  like  a  chimney 
on  fire. 

"That  broke  up  the  show.  Even  the  girls  left 
then,  howling  like  the  rest,  <md  not  during  to  look 
l»ehind.  The  committee  was  better  trained.  It  didn’t 
leave;  it  went  down  on  it*  knees,  face  to  the  ground, 
and  started  some  kind  of  a  chorus  I  know  now  they 
were  hailing  me  a>  ’Great  King.’  hut  I  didn’t  know 
it  then,  or  that  Squire  Boggs  had  been  king:  If  I 
had.  I  shouldn’t  have  had  the  nerve  to  do  whut  I  did 
next,  though  it  was  just  the  right  thing,  us  it  turned 
->ut  He  hud  tumbled  off  his  stool  again,  scared  into 
a  faint.  I  judged,  and  I  went  over  and  set  my  foot 
on  his  back  and  lifted  my  hand  as  high  us  I  could, 
and  looked  up.  and  blew  ataiut  three  moro  whiffs  of 
that  fire,  as  big  us  I  could  blow  them,  and  I  tell  you 
I  owned  the  island. 

’’The  committer  wus  Hut  on  its  stomach,  groveling. 
The  people  outside  the  ((  Winner/  on  if  ’Ml 
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TF  1  nm  to  It®  honest  iihuut  the  South,  ami  shout 
Imywlf— -and  I  propose  to  ho— I  mu.t  admit  that, 
though  I  approached  tho  fablod  land  in  a  moat 
friendly  spirit,  1  had  nevertheless  become  a  little 
tired  of  the  Southern  family  tree,  the  Southern 
ancestral  hall,  and  the  old  Southern  neirro  un- 
ant  of  *Ugc  and  atory.  ami  Junt  a  little  akeptical 
nliout  them.  Almost  unconacioualy,  at  first,  I  had 
begun  to  wonder  whether,  inntcad  of  being  thing*  of 
actuality,  they  were  not.  rather,  a  mere  net  of 
romantic  trade-mark*,  on  to  -peak;  symbols  aignify- 
ing  the  South  a*  the  butler  with  aide  whiakera  signi- 
fie*  English  comedy;  as  “Her"  visit  to  "Ilia"  room.,  in 
the  third  act,  signifies  Kngliah  drama;  or  a*  double 
doorway*  in  a  paneled  "act”  aignify  French  farce 

Furthermore,  it  had  occurred  to  me  that  of  per- 
aona  of  Southern  accent,  or  merely  Southern  extrac¬ 
tion.  whom  1  had  encountered  in  the  North,  a 
strangely  high  percentage  were  not  only  of  "fine  old 
Southern  family,"  but  of  peculiarly  tenaciou.  pur¬ 
pose  in  respect  to  having  the  matter  understood 

I  cannot  pretend  to  aay  when  the  “professional 
Southerner."  as  we  know  him  in  New  York,  began 
to  operate,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  place  the  literary 
blame  for  hi*  existence  as  Mark  Twain  attempted 
to  place  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  blame  for  South¬ 
ern  “chivalry,”  and  almost  for  the  Civil  War  itself 
Let  me  merely  say.  then,  that  I  ahould  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  "Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville”— 
that  lovable  old  fraud  who  did  not  mean  to  be  a  fraud 
at  all.  but  whoae  naivete  passed  the  bound*  of  human 
credulity  was  not  far  removed  from  the  bottom  of 
the  matter. 

In  the  tenor  of  theae  sentimenta  my  companion 
shared — though  I  ahould  add  that  he  complained  bit¬ 
terly  about  agreeing  with  me.  saying  that  with  hat* 
alike,  and  overcoat*  alike,  and  trunk*  alike,  and  suit 
cases  alike  we  already  resembled  two  members  of  a 
minstrel  troupe,  and  that  now  wr  were  beginning  to 
think  alike,  through  traveling  so  much  together,  and 
that  our  friend*  would  not  be  able  to  tell  u*  apart 
when  we  got  home  again — in  spite  of  this  he  admitted 
to  the  same  *u*picion  of  the  South  as  I  expressed. 
Wherefore  we  entered  the  region  like  a  pair  of  agnos¬ 
tic*  entering  the  great  beyond:  skeptical,  but  ready 
to  be  "shown.” 

It  was  with  the  generous  purpose  of  "showing"  us 
that  a  Baltimore  friend  of  ours  called  for  u*  one  day 
with  hi*  motor  car  and  was  presently  wafting  us 
over  the  good  oiled  roads  of  Maryland,  through  sweet. 


rolling  country,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  to 
be  ridden  over  upon  horseback  It  was  autumn,  but 
though  the  chill  of  northern  autumn  wa*  in  the  air, 
the  coloring  was  not  so  high  in  key  as  in  New  York 
or  New  England,  the  foliage  being  leaa  brilliant,  but 
rich  with  subtle  harmonies  of  brown  and  green, 
blending  aoftly  together  aa  in  a  faded  tapestry,  and 
giving  the  landscape  at  times  an  expression  of 
brooding,  tender  melancholy. 

A  Fine  Old  American  Home 

AFTER  passing  through  Ellicott  City,  an  old.  .ham- 
•  bling  town  ipiite  out  of  character  with  it*  new- 
sounding  name,  which  has  such  a  Western  ring  to  it. 
we  traversed  for  several  mile*  the  old  Frederick 
Turnpike — formerly  a  national  highway  between 
East  and  West  swooping  up  and  down  over  a  acne* 
of  little  hills  and  vales,  and  at  length  turned  off 
into  a  private  rood  winding  through  a  venerable 
forest,  which  was  like  an  old  Gothic  cathedral  with 
it*  pavement  of  brown  leaves  and  its  tree-trunk  col¬ 
umn*.  tall,  gray,  and  slender.  When  we  had  pro- 
grassed  for  perhaps  a  mile,  we  emerged  upon  a  slight 
eminence  commanding  a  brood  view  of  meadow  and 
of  woodland,  and  in  turn  commanded  by  a  great  house. 

The  house  wa*  of  buff-colored  brick.  It  wa*  low 
and  very  long,  with  wing*  extending  from  it*  cen¬ 
tral  structure  like  beautiful  arm*  flung  wide  in  wel¬ 
come.  and  at  the  end  of  each  a  building  like  an 
ornament  balanced  in  an  outstretched  hand. 

The  graceful  central  portico,  rising  by  several  c»*y 
steps  from  the  drivewsr  Vral.  the  long  line  of 
cornice,  the  window  *a«  7*.  the  delicate  wooden 
railing  surmounting  the  ><of.  the  charming  littie 
tower  which  so  graceful!,  I  held  it*  place  above  the 
geometrical  Center  of  the  house,  the  bell  tower  crown  - 
ing  one  wing  at  it*  rxlragiity — all  these  were  white. 

No  combination  of  colors  can  be  lovelier,  in  such  a 
house,  than  yellow-huff  aid  white,  provided  they  be 
brightened  by  some  note*  of  green:  and  these  note* 
were  not  lacking,  for  several  aged  dm*,  occupying 
symmetrical  positions  with  regard  to  the  house, 
seemed  to  gare  down  upon  it  with  the  adoration  of  a 
group  of  mothers,  aunts,  and  grandmothers,  as  they 
held  their  soft  draperies  'protectively  above  it-  The 
green  of  the  low  terrace— called  a  “haha."  supposedly 
with  reference  to  the  mirth-provoking  possibilities 
of  an  accidental  step  over  the  edge— did  not  reach 
the  base  of  the  buff  walls,  but  wa*  lost  in  a  fringe 
of  clustering  shrubbery,  'com  which  patches  of  lus¬ 


trous  English  ivy  clambered  upward  over  the  brick, 
to  lay  strong,  mischievous  lingers  upon  the  blind*  ol 
certain  aecond-story  window*— of  course  the  window, 
had  green  blinds;  green  blind*  being  a*  necessary  to 
an  American  window  a*  eyelashes  to  an  oyo. 

Immediately  before  the  portico  nnd  centering  upon 
it  the  drive  swung  in  a  spacious  circle,  from  which 
there  broke,  at  a  point  directly  opposite  the  portico, 
an  avenue,  straight  and  long  as  n  rifle  range,  nnd 
lovely  a*  the  loveliest  of  New  England  village  green*. 
Iiown  the  middle  of  thi*  broad  way,  between  grass 
borders  each  hs  wide  as  a  great  boulevard,  and 
double  rows  of  patriarchal  trees,  ran  a  road  which, 
in  the  old  days,  continued  straight  to  Annapolis, 
thirty  or  more  miles  away.  where  was  the  town 
house  of  the  builder  of  this  manor,  A*  it  stand* 
to-day  the  avenue  is  less  than  half  n  mile  long,  but 
whatever  iU  length,  and  whether  one  look  down  it 
from  the  house,  or  up  the  gentle  grade  from  the  far 
end.  to  where  converging  lines  of  gross  and  foliage 
and  sky  melt  into  the  house,  it  hus  about  it  some- 
thing  of  unreality,  something  of  enchantment,  iamr- 
thing  of  that  quality  one  finds  in  the  rhapsodic 
landscape*  of  those  poet  painter*  who  dream  of  dis¬ 
tant  shimmering  palace*  and  supernal  vistas  peopled 
by  fauns  and  nymph*  dancing  amid  the  trunks  of 
gsant  trees  whose  luxuriant,  dark  tops  are  contoured 
like  the  cnmulu-  white  clouds  floating  above  them. 

Chariot  Carroll  of  Carrollton 

THERE  is  nothing  "baronial,"  nothing  arrogant.  1 
A  about  Doughoregan  Manor,  for  though  the  house  b  i 
noble  its  nobility,  consisting  in  spaciousness,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  grace  combined  with  age.  fits  well  into  what, 
it  seem*  to  me,  should  be  the  architectural  ideals  of  a 
republic.  No  house  could  be  freer  of  unessential 
embellishment;  in  detail  it  is  plain  almost  to  severity, 
yet  the  full  impression  that  it  give*,  far  from  being 
austere,  is  of  friendliness  and  hospitality.  An  ap¬ 
proachable  sort  of  house,  a  "homelike”  house,  it  is 
perhaps  less  "imposing"  than  some  other  man¬ 
sions.  coeval  with  it.  in  Virginia,  in  Annapolis,  arid  1 
in  Charleston:  and  yet  it  is  as  impressive,  in  iU  1 1 
own  way,  as  Warwick  Castle,  or  Hurstmonceaux.  o' 
latches,  or  Chinon.  or  Chenonceaux.  or  Heidelberg  - 
not  that  it  is  so  vast,  that  it  has  glowering  battle 
menu,  or  that  it  stuns  the  eye.  but  for  precisely  op¬ 
posite  reasons:  because  it  is  a  consummate  expres¬ 
sion  of  republican  cultivation,  of  a  fine  old  American 
home,  and  of  the  fine  old  American  gentleman  who 
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member  to  Ull  mrythinf  to  their 
and  it  ia  therefore  •till  Iru 
likely  that  they  ull  everythin*  to 
their  biographer*.  Further  atill.  Mr. 
Winthrop  vi.ited  Mr.  Carroll  just  be- 
fore  the  latUr’a  death,  and  a*  he  cer- 
tainly  did  not  invent  th»  story  it 
«rem*  probable  that  he  *ot  it  from 
“the  Signer"  himself.  Last.  I  like 
the  atory  and  intend  to  believe  it 
anyway— which,  it  occur*  to  me.  i* 
the  beat  reason  of  all  and  the  one 
moat  re*  f«  re- -on  for  bein* 
more  or  le-  at  in  and  Re- 
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built  it.  and  who*e  descendant*  inhabit  it  to-day: 
Charle*  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  last  to  survive  of  those 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  our  Independence. 

I  The  first  Charles  Carroll,  known  in  the  family  as 
“the  Settler,"  came  from  Ireland  in  1688,  and  be¬ 
came  a  great  landowner  in  Maryland.  He  was  a 
highly  educated  gentleman  and  a  Roman  Catholic. 
I  as  have  also  been  his  descendants.  He  acted  as  agent 
I  for  Lord  Baltimore. 

His  son,  Charles  Carroll  of  Annapolis,  or  "Break¬ 
neck  Carroll"  (so  called  because  he  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  the  step*  of  his  house)  built  the  Carroll 
mansion  at  Annapolis,  now  the  property  of  the  Re- 
demptoriat  Order. 

The  third,  and  most  famous,  member  of  (he  family 
was  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  "the  -Signer,” 
builder  of  the  manor  house  at  Doughoregun  which, 
by  the  way,  derives  it*  name  from  a  combination  of 
the  old  Irish  words  dough,  meaning  "house”  or 
"court,"  and  O'Ragan,  meaning  "of  the  King";  the 
whole  living  pronounced,  as  with  a  slight  brogue. 
"Doo-ray-gan.”  the  accent  falling  on  the  middle 
syllable— this  Charles  Carroll,  "the  Signer."  most 
famous  of  hi*  line,  wu*  "Breakneck's”  only  son. 
When  eight  year*  ol<l  he  was  sent  to  France  to  be 
educated  by  the  Jesuits,  He  spent  six  years  at  Saint- 
Omer,  one  at  Rheims,  two  at  the  College  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  one  at  Bourges,  wherr  he  studied  civil  law, 
and  after  some  further  time  in  college  m  Faria  went 
to  London,  entered  the  Middle  Temple  and  there 
worked  at  the  common  law  until  hu  return  to  Mary 
land  in  17«5. 

Although  Maryland  was  founded  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Baron  Baltimore  on  a  basis  of  religious 
toleration,  the  Church  of  F.ngland  had  later  come  to 
be  the  established  church  in  the  British  colonies  in 
America,  and  Roman  Catholics  were  unjustly  used, 
living  disfranchised,  taxed  for  the  support  of  the 
English  Church,  and  denied  the  right  to  establish 
schools  or  churches  of  their  own.  to  celebrate  the 
Muss,  nr  to  bear  arms  the  bearing  of  aims  having 
been  "nt  that  lime  the  insignia  of  social  position 
and  gentle  breeding.” 

Finding  this  situation  well-nigh  intolerable.  Car- 
roll  of  Carrollton,  who  was  already  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  Joined  with  his  cousin.  Father  John  Carroll, 
who  Inter  became  first  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  (for 
many  year*  the  only  Roman  Catholic  diocese  in 
the  United  States,  embracing  all  Staten  and  Terri¬ 
tories),  in  an  appeal  to  the  King  of  France  for  a 
grant  of  land  in  what  is  now  Arkansan,  but  was  then 
a  part  of  Louisiana,  this  land  to  In*  used  a*  a  refugo 
for  Roman  Catholics  and  Jesuit*,  whom  the  Carrolls 
proposed  to  lead  thither  precisely  a-  Cvctliua  Calvert. 
!.«•  rd  Baltimore,  had  led  them  to  Maryland  to  escape 
persecution. 

The  Roman  Catholics  were  not.  however,  by  thia 
time  the  only  American  colonists  who  felt  themselves 
abused;  the  whole  country  wa»  chafing,  and  the 
seed*  of  revolution  were  beginning  to  show  their 
red  sprouts. 

It  might  have  been  oxpcctvd  thnt  Mr.  Carroll,  be- 


ing  the  richest  man  in  the  country, 
would  hesitate  at  rebellion,  but  he  did 
not.  Unlike  some  of  our  present-day 
citizens  of  foreign  extraction,  and  in 
circumstance*  involving  not  merely 
sentiment,  but  property  and  perhaps 
life,  he  showed  no  tendency  to  split 
hi*  Americanism,  but  boldly  threw  hi* 
noble  old  cocked  hat  into  the  ring.  Nor 
did  he  require  a  Roosevelt  to  make  his 
duty  clear  to  him. 

In  1775  Mr.  Carroll  wa*  a  delegate 
to  the  Revolutionary  Convention  of 
Maryland;  in  1778  he  went  with  three 
other  commissioner*  ( Benjamin 
Franklin.  Samuel  Chase,  and  Father 
John  Carroll)  to  try  to  induce  the 
Canadian  colonies  to  Join  ia  the  re¬ 
volt;  and  soon  after  hi*  return  from 
this  unsuccessful  journey  he  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Of 
the  circumstance*  of  the  signing  the 
late  Robert  C.  Winthrop  of  Boston 
gave  the  following  description : 

"Will  you  sign?"  .aid  Hancock  to 
Charles  Carroll. 

"Most  willingly."  was  the  reply. 

“There  goes  two  millions  with  the 
dash  of  a  pen."  say*  one  of  those 
standing  by;  while  another  remarks: 

“Oh.  Carroll,  you  will  get  off.  there 
are  so  many  Charles  Carrolls." 

And  then  we  may  see  him  stepping 
back  to  the  desk  and  putting  that  ad¬ 
dition  “of  Carrollton"  to  his  name, 
which  will  designate  him  forever,  and 
be  a  prouder  title  of  nobility  than 
those  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain, 
which  were  afterward  adorned  by  hi* 
accomplished  and  fascinating  grand¬ 
daughter*. 

The  Surviving  "Signer  ” 

SOME  doubt  ha.  h«en  cast  upon  th» 
tale  by  the  faet  that  paper*  in  pos¬ 
sesion  of  the  Carroll  family  prove 
that  Mr.  Carroll  wa.  wont  to  sign  os  “of  Carroll¬ 
ton”  long  before  the  Declaration.  Further,  it  i» 
recorded  that  John  II.  B.  I  .strobe.  Mr.  Carroll’s  con¬ 
temporaneous  biographer,  never  heard  the  story 
from  the  subject  of  his  writing* 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  it  Is  true,  for  it  seem, 
to  me  likely  that  though  Mr.  Carroll  used  the  suh- 
acription  "of  Carrollton"  in  conducting  his  affair*  at 
home,  where  there  was  chance  for  confusion  between 
his  son  Charles,  hi*  coo. in  Charle.,  and  himself,  he 
might  well  have  been  inclined  to  omit  it  from  n 
public  document,  a*  to  the  signer*  of  which  there 
could  he  no  confu.ion  Further,  the  fact  that  he 
new  told  the  story  to  I .strobe  doe.  not  invalidate 
it.  for  (a*  every  man  and  every  man’*  wife  know.) 


Without  a  sound  and  eery  slouly  the  door  gently  opened 


Hampton  the  rare  old  Kidgety  mansion 


nml  service  In  memory  ol  Uic  two  ex-presidents. 
In  IftTfi.  st  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  he  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  Baltimore  Si  Ohio  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany.  and  at  the  age  of  ninety  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  stone  marking  the  commeneement  of  that  rail¬ 
road— the  first  important  one  in  the  United  State*. 
We  are  told  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Carroll  was  erect 
in  carriage  and  that  he  could  sec  and  hear  ns  well  ns 
mo*t  men.  In  IMS.  having  lived  to  within  five  years 
of  a  full  century,  having  been  active  In  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  having  seen  the  War  of  1812,  he  died  less  than 
thirty  year*  Iwfore  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
at  the  sge  of  ninety-five,  and  waa  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  the  manor  house. 

This  chapel,  «he  >'kc  of  which  doe.  not.  so  far  ns 
1  know,  exiat  in  nny  other  American  house,  in  the 
burial  place  of  a  number  of  Ihe  Carrolls,  It  Is  used 
to-day.  regular  services  being  held  In  it  for  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood.  An  alcove  to  the  south 
of  the  rhnnerl  contains  scat*  for  member*  of  the 
family,  and  has  acc«-*s  to  the  main  portion  of  the 
house  by  a  pa  ageway  which  pii-m-h  the  lied  room 
known  as  the  Cardinal's  Room,  a  large  chamber  fur¬ 
nished  with  massive  old  pieces  of  mahogany  mid 
decorated  in  rod.  This  room  was  occupied  by  Ijifuy. 
ette  at  the  time  of  hi.  visit  to  Doughoregan  Manor, 
and  has  also  been  the  chamber  of  John  Carroll, 
cousin  of  "the  Signer"  and  first  archbishop  of  Bal¬ 
timore.  and  of  Cardinal  Gibbons.  It  is  on  the 
ground  floor  and  it*  windows  command  the  scries 
of  terraces,  with  their  plantings  of  old  Ikix,  which 
slope  away  to  gardens  more  than  a  century  old. 

What  Moneu  Can’t  Huy 

VIEWED  in  one  light  Doughoregun  Manor  is  a 
*  monument,  in  another  it  is  a  treasure  house  of  an¬ 
cient  portrait*  and  furniture  and  silver,  but  It  is 
above  all  a  home.  The  Iwautifully  proportioned 
dining  room,  the  wide  hall  which  passes  through 
the  house  from  the  front  fortico  to  another  over¬ 
looking  the  terraces  and  gardens  at  the  back,  the 
old.  shadowy  library  with  it*  tree-calf  bindings,  the 
sunny  breakfast  room,  the  spacious  bedchambers 
with  their  four-posters  and  their  cheerful  chintzes, 
the  big  bright  *hmy  pantries  and  kitchens,  all  have 
that  pleasant,  easy  air  which  comes  of  lieing  lived 
in.  and  which  is  never  attained  in  a  “show  place” 
which  is  merely  a  “show  place"  and  nothing  more. 
No  dining  table  at  which  groat  personages  have  dined 
in  the  past  has  the  charm  of  one  the  use  of  which 
has  l«een  sjeadily  continued;  no  old  chair  hut  is  In-t¬ 
ier  for  being  sat  in;  no  ancient  Sheffield  ten  service 
but  gain*  immeasurably  in  charm  from  being  used 
for  tea  to-day;  no  old  Venetian  mirror  hut  what  is 
lovelier  for  reflecting  the  beauties  of  the  present  as 
it  reflected  those  of  the  past;  no  little  old-time  crib 
but  what  is  better  for  a  modern  baby  in  it.  It  is 
pleasant,  therefore,  to  report  that,  like  ull  other 
thing*  the  house  contains,  the  crib  at  Doughoregun 
Manor  was  being  used  when  we  were  there,  for  in  it 
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rested  the  baby  son  of  the  house;  by  name  Charles, 
and  of  his  line  the  ninth.  Further,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  that  from  his  youthful  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Bancroft  Carroll,  present  master  and  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  place.  Master  Charles  seemed  to  have 
inherited  certain  engnging  and  amiable  traits.  In¬ 
deed.  in  some  respect*,  he  outdoes  them.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  where  the  father  and  mother  were  cordial, 
the  son  chewed  ruminatively  upon  his  fingers  and 
fastened  upon  my  companion  a  gaze  not  merely  in¬ 
terested,  but  expressive  of  enraptured  astonishment 
and  fascination.  Likewise,  though  his  parents 
received  us  with  charming  hospitality,  they  did  not 
crow  and  gurgle  with  delight;  and  though,  on  our  de¬ 
parture,  they  said  that  we  might  come  again,  they 
neither  waved  their  hands  nor  yet  blew  bubbles. 

Though  the  house  has  been  "done  over"  four  times, 
and  though  the  paneling  was  torn  out  of  one  room 
to  make  way  for  wall  paper  when  wall  paper  came 
into  style,  everything  has  now  been  restored,  and 
the  house  stands  to-day  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
exactly  as  it  was.  That  so  few  changes  were  ever 
made  in  it,  that  it  weathered  successfully,  with  its 
contents,  the  disastrous  period  of  Eastlakr  furniture 
and  the  American  mansard  roof,  is  a  great  credit  to 
the  Carroll  family,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  such  a 
house  in  the  possession  of  those  who  can  love  it  as 
it  deserves  to  be  loved,  and  preserve  it  a*  it  de¬ 
serves  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Charles  Bancroft  Carroll,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  Annapolis  and  u  grandson  of  the  late  Governor 
John  Lee  Carroll  of  Maryland,  now  farms  some 
twenty-four  hundred  arm  of  the  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  which  surround  the  manor  house.  He  raises 
blooded  entile  and  horses,  and,  though  he  rules  with 
the  Klkridge  Hunt,  also  keep*  hi»  own  pack  and  is 
stnrting  the  Howard  County  Hounds,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  will  hunt  the  country  uround  the  manor, 
which  Is  full  of  foxes.  Many  negro  workmen 


on  the  place  are  descendants  of  former  slaves 
owned  by  “the  Signer.”  their  names  being  those  to 
be  found  on  the  old  records. 

Of  the  innumerable  family  portraits  contained  in 
the  house  not  a  few  are  valuable  and  almost  all  are 
pleasing.  When  I  remarked  upon  tbo  high  average 
of  good  looks  among  his  progenitors.  Mr.  Carroll 
•miled  in  agreement,  saying:  “Yes,  I'm  proud  of 
these  pictures  of  my  ancestors;  most  people's  ances¬ 
tors  seem  to  have  looked  like  the  dickens." 

Among  these  noteworthy-  family  portraits  1  rec¬ 
ollect  one  of  “the  Signer"  as  a  boy.  standing  on 
the  shore  and  watching  a  ship  sail  out  to  sea;  one 
of  the  three  beautiful  Caton  sisters,  his  grand¬ 
daughters.  who  lived  at  Brooklandwood.  in  the  Green 
Spring  Valley,  now  the  home  of  Mr.  Isaac  Emerson; 
one  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Homewood,  son  of  "the 
Signer";  and  one  of  Governor  John  Lee  Car- 
roll,  who  was  bom  at  Homewood. 

•  Belle*  and  Beaux 

THE  Caton  sisters  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Home- 
wood  supply  to  the  Carroll  family  archives  that 
picturesqueness  which  the  history  of  every  old  family 
should  possess;  the  former  contributing  beauty,  the 
latter  dash  and  extravagance,  those  qualities  so  an¬ 
noying  in  a  living  relative,  but  so  delightfully  sug¬ 
gestive  in  an  ancestor  long  defunct.  If  anything 
more  be  nected  to  round  out  the  composition,  it  is 
supplied  by  the  ghost,  of  Doughoregan  Manor:  an 
old  housekeeper  with  jingling  keys,  and  an  invisible 
roach,  the  wheels  of  which  are  heard  upon  the  drive¬ 
way  before  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  family. 

Of  the  Caton  sisters  there  were  four,  but  because 
one  of  them.  Mrs.  MeTavish.  stayed  at  home  and 
made  the  life  of  her  grandfather  happy,  we  do  not 
hear  so  much  of  her  as  of  the  other  three,  who  were 
internationally  famous  for  their  pulchritude,  and 
were  known  in  England  as  “the  Three  American 


Graces."  All  three  married  British  peers,  one  1*. 
coming  Marchioness  of  Wellesley,  another  Dtichesscf 
Leeds,  while  the  third  became  the  wife  of  Led 
Stafford,  one  of  the  noblemen  embalmed  in  verv 
by  Fitz-Greene  Halleck: 

Lord  Stafford  mine*  for  coal  and  salt. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  deals  in  wall. 

The  Douglas  in  red  herrings. 

As  for  Charles  Carroll  of  Homewood,  he  was  h»r>i- 
some,  charming,  and  athletic,  and,  as  indicated 
letters  wTitten  to  him  by  his  father,  caused  that  ol: 
gentleman  a  good  deal  of  anxiety.  It  it  said  that  n 
one  time— perhaps  during  some  period  of  estrar.p 
ment  from  his  wealthy  parent— he  acted  as  a  fere 
mg  master  in  Baltimore. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  settled  down— or  1« 
us  hope  he  did — for  he  married  Harriet  ('hew,  wW 
sister  "Peggy,"  Mrs.  John  Eager  Howard  of  Bill 
more,  was  a  celebrated  belle,  and  of  whose  ovi 
rhurm  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  General  Wait 
ington  asked  her  to  remain  in  the  room  while  he  mi 
to  Gilbert  Stuart,  declaring  that  her  presence  tk*r> 
would  eauae  his  countenance  to  "wear  its  most  a*n  - 
able  expression."  The  famous  portrait  painted  undti 
these  felicitous  conditions  hung  in  the  White  Hou- 
when,  in  1814,  the  British  marched  on  Washington 
but  when  they  took  the  city  and  burned  the  tth 
House,  the  portrait  did  not  perish  with  it,  for  histwy 
records  that  when  "Dolly"  Madison  fled  before  the  in- 
vadera  ‘he  carried  it  to  safety,  and  along  with  it  Ih 
original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

Charles  Carroll  of  Homewood  died  before  hu 
father,  "the  Signer,”  but  the  house,  Homewood,  wheh 
the  latter  built  for  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  in 
18011,  stands  to-day  near  the  Baltimore  city  limit-, 
at  the  side  of  Charles  Street  Boulevard,  amid  pirn 
ant  modern  house-,  many  of  which  ure  of  n  design  mt 
out  of  harmony  with  the  old  (Con tinned  on  /sift  III 


MISS  JULIET 

BY  FANNIE  HEASLIP  LEA 

lillM  II4TKII  n  \  K  R  N  K  H  T  fUMN 
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SHE  -lit  ut  it  little  glu..  lopped  table  opposite  a 
full-figured  woman  in  blue  UiffrU.  with  a  rakish 
blue  hat,  uud  laid  down  the  final  tool  of  her  trade 
with  a  sigh.  Then.  Ix-CAUse  sighs  were  not  business, 
-he  substituted  a  smile,  pretty  and  pink,  but  wistful. 

It  was  half  past  nine  in  the  morning, 
n  morning  that  glinted  chilly  on  the 
white  enamel  and  mirrors  of  the  shop,  a 
morning  that  shone  into  all  the  corner- 
and  whistled  at  all  the  windows.  "Quite 
cold  to-day,"  offered  Mis*  Juliet  with  her 
quaint  little  air  of  detached  decorum. 

"You  bet  it’*  cold,  and  they  don't  know 
what  steam  heat  means  in  this  town,” 
said  the  blue  taffeta  lady  grimly.  She 
counted  out  thirty-five  rents  in  silver. 

•••K  you!"  said  Miss  Juliet  sweetly. 

"G'day !"  responded  Blue  Taffeta  and 
departed  forever.  That  was  Miss  Juliet's 
life.  People  came  into  it  by  the  hundred 
She  "did"  their  nails  stubby,  taper,  al¬ 
mond-shaped.  or  prehensile,  ns  the  esse 
might  lie— took  their  thirty-five  cents, 
smiled  on  them,  and  saw  them  go  out 
through  the  doorway  in*  Heaven  only 
knows  what  reach^  >f  adventure, 
finance,  or  high  romance.  Some  of  them 
came  bnrk  from  week  to  week — these 
Mia*  Juliet  prepared  for  dinners,  domes¬ 
tic  ravages,  or  even  weddings— but  for 
the  most  part  they  drifted  by  her.  hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day;  she  could  have 
told  you  from  only  a  glance  at  your  hand 
if  you  were  young  or  old,  reckless  or 
cautious,  happily  married  or  merely  get- 
ting  ready  to  try  your  luck  again. 

While  she  gathered  up  the  little  glass 
bowl  of  warm  water,  the  slender  file,  the 
sandpaper,  all  the  paraphernalia  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  refreshment  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  human  claw,  another  girl 
came  by  and  jogged  her  elbow.  “Some 
class  to  you  last  night!  I  seen  you  at 
the  theatre."  said  the  other  girl,  whose 
name  was  Lola  White. 

MISS  JULIET  turned,  her  brown  eyes 
deepening,  the  color  stealing  up  into 


the  little*  gallery  in  front  of  her  room  ‘it  was  J« 
nightingale  and  not  the  lark'—  remember?  llellevi  n. 
I  didn't  get  to  sleep  till  three  o’clock  thla  morning* 
"Your  gentleman  friend  must  havo  been  preti; 
Interesting,"  tala  augge-ted  with  n  grin. 

"Oh.  that  was  a  boy  from  the  country 
that  I've  known  all  my  life.  I'm  m» 
slaying  awake  night*  to  think  also' 
him,"  denied  Miss  Juliet.  The  briait  «( 
her  black  -ergo  frock  lifted  on  it  sigh  for 
the  second  time  that  morning.  Il-t 
white  ruffled  apron  fluttered  ns  »br 
moved. 

"Listen.  What  do  you  think  of  U»*. 
stock  company  anyhow?  I’ve  seen  evirv 
show  they've  put  on  this  winter.  Thej’f 
good,  aren’t  they?  I  don’t  rare  awf> 
much  for  Shakcsprurr,  but  last  night-’ 
"I  like  new  stuff  better." 

"Oh.  but  Lola!"  cried  Misa  Juliet  re 
preach  fully,  "when  Mercutio  get* 
wounded—'  ’tis  not  so  deep  ns  a  well,  nrr 
so  wide  a*  a  church  door’— wasn’t  hr  tb 
must  beautiful  thing  you  ever  su» 
your  life.  tala?" 

T  OLA  sniffed  with  u  certain  effect 
LJ  sophistication.  "I’m  not  strong  h' 
that  poetry  thing  myself.  1  like  son- 
thing  you  can  whistle — ” 

“Oh.  I  don’t  know,”  said  Mias  Juh- 
She  cast  a  perfunctory  glance  about  Ih 
shop.  Two  of  the  small,  gluas-top;- 
tables  were  empty,  the  others  iwlequaU" 
attended.  “I  don't  know.  tala.  Vco 
can’t  whistle  in  here,  for  instance,  bi* 
I  give  you  my  word  that  play’s  been  gears 
through  my  head  nil  morning.  The  wh 
time  I  was  doing  that  fat  woman’s  nail* 
I  kept  saying  to  myself: 

"Ml  only  lore  sprung  from  mu  only  l\a' 
Too  early  seen  uiiAnoirit,  and  known  t“ 
late! 

“What  do  you  suppose  she'd  h»>r 
thought-" 

"Shop!"  cried  a  curt  feminine  to.- 
from  the  nearest  table.  "Miss  Juliet- 
you  busy?" 

Mis*  Juliet  turned  abruptly,  put  do»~ 
the  little  trav  she  was  carrying,  an 
looked  about  her  for  the  prospective  c- 
tomcr.  A  young  man,  who  had  just  tb- 


her  face.  She  lifted  slim,  pretty  fingers 
to  ihe  professionally  careful  waves  of 
brown  hair  above  her  ears,  and  drew  a 
long,  delicious  breath. 

"Lola,  wasn’t  that  -how  a  dream?" 


. .  and  found  Henley  waiting  tor  Her  at  the  door  ol  the  shop 


"Some  class."  said  Lola  stolidly.  "Who  was  that 
you  was  with?  Some  good-looking  kid.” 

"He’s  a  friend  of  mine,  just  a  friend,  tala.”  said 
Miss  Juliet  earnestly,  "listen  I  When  she  sees  him 
for  the  first  time,  wasn’t  that  wondertuir  And  on 
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No  matter 
how  romantic 
they  are.  they  al¬ 
ways  stay  per¬ 
fectly  nice.  I  do 
like  a  girl.”  said 
Min  Juliet  ar¬ 
dently-"!  do  like 
•  *irl  to  be  a 
lady.  Don’t  you?" 

“Sure."  Henley 
agreed  cheerful¬ 
ly;  "why  not*" 

“That's  one 
thing  I  like  about 
your  acting."  »he 
continued,  adora¬ 
bly  sincere — “you 
Jo  know  how  to 
wear  a  Tuxedo." 

“For  myself 
and  for  my  com- 
panv.  I  thank 
you!"  said  Henley 
with  a  small 
grimace  of  dis- 
taste.  Then  his  af¬ 
fectation  merged 


'/  nerer  ri  per  fed  In  be  doing  gour  nails  and  telling  you  about  II ' 


moment  come  in,  stood  at  the  tahle  nearest  the 
his  hut  in  hi*  hand,  on  expression  of  impatience  in 
his  rather  line  eyes. 

Mias  Juliet  went  to  him  at  once.  "You'd  like  a 
manicure?”  she  in<|uirvd  in  her  soft,  cureful  little 
voice.  Then  she  met  his  eyes,  and  something  mys¬ 
teriously  gripped  her. 

"It  you  please  and  I'm  in  a  hurry,"  said  the 
young  man  briefly. 

"Just  one  moment,"  begged  Miss  Juliet  She  went 
swiftly  toward  the  rear  of  the  shop,  her  linger  tips 
chilly,  her  face  on  fire. 

When  she  came  buck  her  remarkable  blush  had 
faded  a  little,  und  she  carried  the  customary  uten¬ 
sils  freshly  set  forth.  "How  do  you  like  your  nails?" 
she  inquired  hurriedly,  slipping  into  her  chair,  her 
eyes  on  the  well-kept  linger*  the  young  man  extended. 
"Not  too  short?" 

"And  not  too  long,  if  it'a  all  the  same  to  you." 
"About  like  this?" 

"About  like  that.” 

Sho  tiled  In  silence.  He  watched,  absently,  how  the 
sunlight  fell  slanting  across  the  satin  smoothness  of 
her  bent,  brown  head.  The  touch  of  her  lingers 
startled  him  a  little.  He  suggested  an  obvious  reason. 
"You  must  be  cold." 

"Me?  Oh,  no!  Not  at  all!"  breathed  Miss  Juliet. 

SHE  had  lifted  her  gaw.  and  an  odd.  vague  feeling 
of  pleasure  went  through  him.  No  man  could  look 
at  Mlaa  Juliet's  flushed  cheeks,  her  soft,  wistfully 
smiling  mouth,  and  her  shy.  warm  eye*  without 
knowing  that  feeling.  A  violin  played  in  the  dusk, 
a  wild  rose  growing  in  its  own  earth,  the  wind  uci 
tin-  water  In  the  morning  all  huve  much  the 
elTi-ct;  all  equally  congruous  with  white  enamel  and 
many  mirrors  and  dozens  of  slender  nail  files. 

" Haven't  I  seen  you  somewhere  before?"  sug¬ 
gested  the  young  man,  half  questioning  himself. 

"No."  said  Miss  Juliet;  "oh.  no!"  Then  she  dis- 
played  an  unexampled  daring,  laying  down  her  little 
scissors  and  looking  straight  into  his  handsome  gray 
eye  a.  "But  you  are  James  Henley,”  said  Miss  Juliet 
in  much  the  same  tone  in  which  she  might  have  said: 
"You  are  the  Visible,  but  Unattainable." 

"Guilty.”  the  young  mun  admitted  with  the  merest 
truce  of  an  affected  boredom.  He  added,  wincing 
before  her  nervous  orangewooil  stick:  "Been  seeing 
ua  lately.  I  suppose." 

“Last  night,”  Mis*  Juliet  told  him.  breathless,  "in 
'Borneo  and  Juliet' "  She  relaxed  into  a  smile  at 
the  bare  memory  of  that  altogether  magic  occasion. 
"I  couldn't  sleep  till  three  o’clock  this  morning." 

" Mustn't  take  Shakespeore  so  hard."  he  advised 
her  kindly.  "How  did  you  like  my  Mercutio?" 

"I  cried  when  you  died,”  said  Miss  Juliet  softly. 
'Give  me  your  other  hand,  please." 

"I  must  huve  been  the  first  you  ever  saw  in  it. 
:hcn.  I  was  pretty  rotten." 

"Oh.  you  were  wonderful!"  she  answered  him 
■ngerly.  “and  I've  seen  you  in  everything  else  you’ve 
iluyed  here.”  She  finished  on  a  wave  of  lovely  bold- 
u--h.  "I  never  expected  to  be  doing  your  nails  and 
■-Hint!  you  about  it.  It’s — it's  like  talking  to  Robert 
vV.  Chambers  or  Mary  Bickford,  or  some  of  them." 
"Some  of  who?" 

"Some  of  the  big  ones,"  explained  Miss  Juliet. 
•‘Oh.  I  run  with  the  big  fellow*,  do  I?  You  like 
lobert  Vi.,  then?" 

••I  think  he’s  wonderful.  His  girls."  said  Miss 
fulii-t,  filing  and  sandpapering  with  intense  enrncst- 
»esi*.  "all  have  such  thrilling  love  affairs,  and  yet 
hey're  all  such  perfect  ladies— if  you  *ee  what  I 
Oct.  U 


Standing  tiptoe,  she  was  looking 
timorously  over  a  world-old  wall 
into  a  Garden  of  Delight. 

To  Henley,  going  about  town  on  a 
half  down  or  so  errands  of  his  own 
contriving,  the  morning  appeared 
less  momentous.  True,  he  remem¬ 
bered  occasionally,  with  a  feeling  ap¬ 
proaching  satisfaction.  Miss  Juliet's 
voice,  the  shy  ardor  of  her  eye*,  the 
perfect  texture  of  her  cheek,  but 
Miss  Juliet  was  by  ao  means  the 
first  little  girl  whom  he  had  asked 
out  to  dinner  upon  such  brief  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Woman  existed,  for 
Henley,  in  large  number*  and  mostly 
within  easy  reach— a  fruit  that 
would  fall  without  shaking.  Still. 
Mis*  Juliet's  prim  acceptance  stayed 
in  his  mind. 

He  refused,  without  regret,  a  later 
invitation  for  dinner  oa  M«nda> 
night.  “Sorry.  Gant  do  it."  mm! 
Henley  in  explanation.  “Got  a  d* 

“Got  a  new  gM T  -u  **d  the 
man  who  had  <r 

a  doctor  and  pro'  ■*.  ally  distrust 
ful  of  the  sex 

“ Are  then  ai:>  ret*  girl*?" -ob¬ 
jected  Henley  b’  ty 

He  would  h;  'd  r  t 
honestly,  that  ‘ 

considered  bis  exp-n-nc*  I  ’squate. 

As  for  Ml-  Juliet,  -he  *x  '■ 
Friday  to  Monday  in  a  p 
fever  of  anticipation,  pro  si: 
nail*,  swathing  unfamiliar  fa 
hot  and  cold  towels, 
curly  locks  of  babes,  mass.  • 
wrinkles  from  about  the 
wisdom.  Sunday  gave  her  . 
between  in  which 
ironed  her  best 
tailored  suit,  cleaned 


franknea*.  “Lis¬ 
ten.  M  ss  Juliet, 
why  do  they  call 
you  Miss  Juliet  in 
here  anyhow? 

That’s  not  your  regular  name,  is  it?“ 

“My  name  ia  Juliet  Murphy.  They  call  me  Miss 
Juliet  to  tease  me."  she  explained,  flushing.  “You 
know-  about  books  and  play*  and  things— they  think 
I'm  putting  on  airs.  Everybody  calls  me  that  now." 

"Well.  Mis*  Juliet,  then.  I'm  not  on  next  w*ek- 
not  in  the  show,  you  know.  If  I  asked  you  to  go  to 
dinner  with  me  some  night  and  see  it  afterward, 
would  you  do  itr 

Miss  Juliet's  eyes  said  very  plainly  that  the  pros¬ 
pect  enchanted  her  beyond  all  imagination,  but  Miss 
Juliet's  lips,  being  better  taught,  said  primly:  "I 
should  be  very  pleased  " 

"Then  I  hat's  a  promise."  said  Henley.  “Say  Mon- 

ijgy 

Mis.  Juliet  nodded  She  told  him  where  to  call 
for  her.  and  took  his  thirty-fire  cents  with  a  touch 
of  reverence. 

When  he  hail  gone,  slender  and  straight  and  dark, 
with  hi*  heavily  lathed  gray  eyes  and  hi*  splendid 
chin  and  his  flippant,  pleasant  voice  and  hit  smart, 
checked  suit.  Misa  Juliet  carried  her  little  tray  back 
to  the  faucets  in  the  rear  of  the  shop.  Her  hands 
were  trembling.  “Say.  wasn't  that  Henley?"  de¬ 
manded  Lola  White  excitedly. 

“Yes."  said  Miss  Juliet,  “it  wan." 

"Some  people  have  all  the  luck!  Did  he  talk  to  your 

Misa  Juliet  nodded.  "I've  got  my  fingers  ert 
she  murmured,  which  was  metaphorically 


true. 


gloves,  washed  her  hair  No  vestal  virgin  making 
ready  to  serve  Iwforc  mysterious  altars  followed 
solcmner  rite*  of  preparation. 

SHE  stood  before  her  somewhat  cloudy  mirror  at 
six  o'clock  Monday  evening  and  looked  at  herself 
with  her  heart  in  her  throat. 

Apollo  had  condescended.  Would  Apollo  regret? 
But  Henley  come  attended  by  no  such  misgivings. 
“I'm  going  to  take  you  to  Galatoire's."  he  .-.aid 
as  they  walked  down  the  stein  of  the  cottage  on 
Laurel  Street  which  sheltered  Miss  Juliet's  mother, 
a  noisy  little  broti  er  in  the  less  useful  stages 
of  growth,  and  Miss  Juliet  herself,  "Ever  been 
there  before?" 

Miss  Juliet  said  she  never  had. 

"No  music,  but  pretty  classy  food,"  said  Henley. 
It  was  not  until  he  hod  satisfied  his  very  normal 
appetite  through  three  courts  that  he  observed  Miss 
Juliet's  daintine—  in  the  matter  of  provender. 

“You  don't  like  the  food  I  buy  you,"  he  re- 
preached  her. 

“!— I'm  not  hungry.”  pleaded  Miss  Juliet.  It  wus 
the  barest  truth.  The  excitement  that  rippled  along 
her  vein*  left  hrr  no  cupacity  for  the  ordinory  em¬ 
ployment*  of  rating  and  drinking. 

"Something  to  drink?"  suggested  Henley. 

“No.  thank  you."  said  Miss  Julirt  hurriedly. 

"Sure  you  won't?" 

“I  never  do  " 

He  pushed  his  plate  aside  and  drew  out  n  cigarette 
case  of  worn  leather. 

"May  I  smoke?" 

"I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  to  do,"  said 
Miss  Juliet  eagerly, 
lie  looked  surprised  before  he  smiled. 

"Oh.  I  sec  what  you  mean— in  the  show." 

THEN,  as  the  smoke  wavered  thinly  U-twevn  them, 
he  began  to  talk. 

"Tell  me  about  yourself.  You  know  you're  a  queer 
little  thing.  How  did  you  come  to  go  into  u  mani¬ 
cure  shop?  Bom  here?  Live  in  New  Orleans  ull 
your  life?" 

~l  was  born  in  Mississippi,"  said  Misa  Juliet.  She 
leaned  both  elbow*  on  the  table  and  sunk  her  chin 
in  two  soft  palm*.  The  brightly  lighted  restaurant, 
the  talk  ami  laughter  that  tom.-  from  every  table, 
the  pussyfooted  waiters,  the  mirrors,  the  man  facing 
her  with  Mrrcutio'a  smile  In  his  eye*,  u  Cigarette 
between  Hi*  fingers  I  Angers  that  she  hud  so  lately 
held*  tended 

"Oh.  ye*.  I  was  born  in  Mississippi,  and  when 
my  father  died  we  came  hero  to  live.  I  like 
the  shop.  My  mother’s  in  the  white  goods  al  Maison 
Blanche- that's  all  there  is  to  tell,  really,"  said 
Mies  Juliet.  She  blushed  at  the  bareness  of  her 
annals. 

"Do  you — 1  suppose  a  good  many  fellows  ask  you 
out  to  dinner— fellows  that  come*  into  Hie  shop," 
said  Henley  idly,  lie  *»«  thinking  that  she  was 
more  than  pretty:  a  something  alxiut  the  eye*.  She 
reminded  him  M'onliauttl  on  /m«e  27) 


e»  m 


icr 


He  eloopcd  to  kiu  bet.  "Hon’l  !  "  s/ic  i rhUpercd  . 
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HELPING  TO  MAKE  A 

PRESIDENT  BY  WILLIAM  INGLIS 


I  HAVE  Riven  the  detail.  that  I  saw  of  the  step* 
that  led  to  the  proffer  of  the  nomination  for  gov¬ 
ernor  to  Dr.  Wilson  because  it  i*  right  that  history 
should  be  recorded  accurately.  In  "The  Democratic 
Text  Book — 11*12,"  issued  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee— the  official  party  text¬ 
book  of  the  "presidential  campaign  I  find  on 
page  59  this  passage: 

"The  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  hud  been  upon  the  Princeton  roniru 
versy.  And  now  there  came  up  from  the 
people,  the  people  outside  the  colleges,  the  citi¬ 
zens,  a  great  shout  that  this  man  was  the  sort 
of  man  who  ought  to  be  lending  their  fight  out 
in  the  world  of  real  affuirs.”  etc. 

I  wuh  the  “great  shout"  that  "came  up  from 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.”  I 
have  told  in  these  pages  exactly  how  I  came 
up  and  how  I  came  back  with  “this  man  who 
ought  to  bo  leading  their  light  out  in  the 
world,"  etc. 

On  the  same  page  of  the  same  official  na¬ 
tional  Democratic  textbook  und  in  the  same 
paragraph  the  inspired  writer  continues:  "On 
September  15.  1910.  a  week  before  Princeton 
opened  for  its  full  term,  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  in  scsion  ut  Trenton  nominated 
Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  governorship,  lie 
was  in  the  study  of  the  president's  house  ut 
Princeton  when  they  curried  him  the  news;  he 
climbed  into  a  motor  car.  ami  in  twenty  min¬ 
utes  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  convention 
hall.  and.  before  a  cheering  throng,  vowel  hi* 
energies  to  the  bigger  fight  to  which  the  people 
of  New  Jersey  called  him." 

Fine  writing!  But  what  are  the  facts?  In¬ 
asmuch  as  I  was  still  the  same  "great  shout" 
that  "came  up  from  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey" — was  sent  up.  Indeed,  by  that 
same  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  Colonel  Georgv 
Harvey — and  that  took  Dr.  Wilson  to  the  hall. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  relate  them  They  do 
not  coincide  with  the  Inspired  history  in  the 
National  Democratic  Committee's  official  text¬ 
book;  but  they  arc  far  more  Interesting,  and 
they  have  the  unique  advantage  of  being  true 
In  order  to  come  properly  to  the  point  st 
which  Dr  Wilson  nddre-ed  the  cheering  dele 
gates  who  had  Just  nominated  him  for  gov¬ 
ernor.  “unsight.  unseen,"  as  the  phravr  gw*, 
we  have  to  travel  over  a  good  deal  of  ground. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  nil  In  one  paragraph 
that  the  “great  shout  came  up  from  the  people 
of  tho  State  of  New  Jersey,"  and  he  who  was 
shouted  for  came  nut  on  Ihe  platform  of  the 
convention  hull. 

There  was.  for  example,  thnt  luncheon  given 
by  Colonel  llurvey  in  New  York  City  at  which 
Dr.  Wilson  met  various  Democratic  trailers  soon 
after  his  return  from  the  We-t  and  told 
them  he  would  accept  the  nomination  and  would  rec¬ 
ognize  the  organization.  As  to  this.  1  have  no  per 
Hunnl  knowledge,  but  having  heard  it  frequently 
reported  and  never  denied.  I  have  always  believed 
it  to  be  true,  even  though  there  was  no  great  shout¬ 
ing  about  it.  Then  there  were  the  conferences  at 
Boston  lute  In  August. 

One  morning  I  received  a  telegraphic  summons 
from  my  chief,  who  was  motoring  through  New 
Hampshire,  to  meet  him  at  the  Hotel  Touraine  the 
next  day.  The  colonel  was  already  then-  wher  I 
arrived,  and  so.  to  my  surprise,  was  Dr.  Wilson,  wh » 
hud  come  in  from  Lyme  I  understood  that  Colonel 
llurvey,  looking  forward  to  Dr.  Wilson's  election 
und  record  us  governor,  was  eager  to  have  him  well 
and  favorably  known  by  the  leading  Ih-mocrats  of 
New  England,  so  that  they  might  follow  his  career 
with  interest  and  welcome  him  as  their  presidential 
candidate  in  1912.  He  also  wanted  to  fix  up  a  plat¬ 
form  to  be  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  Democratic 
Convention  that  would  nominate  Dr  Wilson,  to  com 
pare  ideas  with  him  ns  to  what  it  should  contain  and 
what  it  should  omit  in  short,  to  have  the  platform 
ready  for  the  candidate,  so  that  the  campaign  for 
governor — with  the  White  House  as  its  ultimate  goal 
—might  he  begun  promptly  at  full  speed  Both  of 
these  plans  were  carried  out  and.  I  believe,  without 
any  knowledge  thereof  by  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
unto  this  day. 

The  platform  came  first.  On  the  evening  of  my 
arrival  I  called  at  Dr.  Wilson’s  room  and  told  him 
the  colonel  would  be  glad  to  have  him  drop  in.  He 
came  with  me  at  once,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  num- 


over  you.  It  may  become  necessary  to  ask  him 
«-tand  aside  after  the  nomination,  but  not  befot, 
There  is  nothing  to  do  but  grin  and  boar  it." 
Nothing  more  was  said  then,  but  later  in  OcW»r 
the  subject  came  up  ugain.  The  RepubLu,, 
papers  were  hammering  away  like  mud  at  Wil- 
son  as  Smith's  decoy,  and  the  colonel  becam 
so  worried  that  he  practically  decided  one  in 
to  ask  the  senator  to  withdraw.  But  there  m, 
an  obstacle  in  one  James  E  Martino— "Fam.r 
Jim"— who  hud  received  u  small  percentage ul 
votes  in  a  sort  id  primary.  Arguing  it  out  tha: 
evening,  the  colonel  said: 

"It  is  simply  a  question  ns  to  which  u  1-., 
heavier  load,  Smith  or  Martino.  Wilson  ha> v 
curry  one  or  the  other.  The  regulars  who  it. 
distrust  Wilson  will  be  disaffected  if  Smith  mu 
out.  und  Marline  as  a  serious  candidate  fui 
senator  would  make  the  whole  campaign  ridvri 
loua.  Nevertheless  if  my  reporta  from  U. 
various  counties  due  to-morrow  indicate  dangn. 

I  shall  have  to  take  up  the  matter  with  (I. 
senator  to-morrow  night." 

rile  reports  gave  no  cause  for  alarm.  » 
nothing  more  wus  done— and  the  result,  .f 
course,  justified  the  policy. 

But  back  we  go  to  Boston  In  August.  Be¬ 
fore  returning  to  his  room  that  evening  l>r 
Wilson  accepted  an  invitation  Colonel  llarv-, 
conveyed  from  Hubert  Winsor.  the  head  of  tv 
bunking  firm  of  Kidder,  Peuiiody  Si  Co„  lob 
his  guest  at  dinner  on  the  following  evening  at 
the  Union  Club.  Dr.  Wilson's  munnrr  »»■ 
cordial  and  charming.  It  would  have  l«-i 
hard  to  find  u  man  more  delightful  than  he 
The  next  day  the  colonel  took  me  to  tea  wit 

II  resident  Taft  and  his  family  ut  Beverly.  T-. 
President  had  licon  detained,  and  I  In-gan  uf».  • 
a  while  to  fear  that  in  making  hi*  hospital', 
amends  he  would  not  let  Ole  colonel  go  in  tm 
for  the  dinner  engagement.  We  all  sat  on  • 
big  roomy  porch,  with  its  view  of  the  aea.  Mr 
Taft  poured  tea.  and  Mis.  Helen  and  tl 
bright-eyed  Charley  Taft  joined  u*.  a.  w. 
as  Major  llutt  he  was  Captain  Butt  th. 
Poor  fellow,  he  was  as  pleasant  and  cheer 
then  as  he  wn«  gallant  and  self-sacrificing  or 
u  f«w  months  Inter  when  he  nobly  sunk  nit 
the  Titanic. 

Thcro  is  no  such  thing,  of  course,  us  hurt 
ing  uway  from  the  President  of  the  Unlit 
Slates  when  he  is  inclined  to  postpone  a  gud 
departure,  »<■  it  was  six  o'clock  or  Inter  u’h. 
we  took  our  departure  from  Beverly.  V 
chauffeur  wn.  a  worthy  soul,  but  he  had  0 
vi-loped  the  virtue  of  carefulness  into  a  vu 
At  every  road  crossing  the  car  crawled.  Lav 
a  fog  settled  around  us,  and  after  thnt  the  <i- 
mcrely  oozed  along  the  road  to  Boston.  Dili" 
was  for  half  past  seven  o'clock,  but  it  wu 
nearly  half  past  eight  when  we  hurried  into  the 
of  the  Hotel  Touraine  There  I  ran  to  n  teleplu 
and  explained  our  predicament  to  our  host,  th- 
g  room  of  Colonel  found  Dr.  Wilson  pacing  up  and  down  the  lobby.  p 
sitting  at  a  broad  patient  a.  could  be.  and  explained  to  him.  lb’ 
r  sheets  of  manu-  hastened  up  to  my  room  to  dress  for  dinner  in  It 
>f  the  platform.  I  fewest  seconds  possible. 

■r  and  went  away  When  we  came  down  Colonel  llurvey  expressed 
el u rued  they  were  Dr.  Wilson  hi*  regrets  at  the  delay,  and  we  start* 
ission.  and  I  went  for  the  Union  Club.  A*  to  the  dinner,  my  memory 
r  so.  When  I  re-  simply  one  of  a  pleasant  evening  in  no  wise  marr- 
bed  a  satisfactory  by  it*  lute  beginning.  It  was  Interesting  to  obser 


•W ,11."  a mid  Senator  Smith  ( Ihla  la  he],  "/  hare 
thought  It  all  orrr  carefully .  and  I  am  ready  lo  go 
the  thole  hog"  rtfuae  Ihe  candidacy  lor  the  Senate 
and  tori  for  Wilton' a  nomination,  lolonel  llarrey 
began  lo  think  then  that  rtotidence  uaa  on  hia  aide 
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•Where  doe*  Wilwa 
come  in’  Did  you  ever 
see  him?” 

After  early  dinner 
that  eveninr  Colonel 
Harvey  asked  me  to  get 
an  automobile  for  a  run 
over  to  Princeton. 

“President  Wilson  is 
over  there — all  alone.  I 
suppose,  for  he  has  just 
come  down  from  the 
country’  for  this  conven¬ 
tion.**  the  colonel  said  to 
me.  "He  may  be  kme- 


So  we  started  pres¬ 
ently  and  in  little  more 
than  half  an  hour  had 
covered  the  eleven  miles 
to  Princeton  and  were 
rolling  up  the  drive  to 
the  house  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity.  As  I  recall  it. 
no  lights  were  showing 
in  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  and  very  few  on 
the  main  floor.  Our 
ring  at  the  bell  was  an¬ 
swered  in  person  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  who  came  and 


hi-  jr. j:.  *r.-!  rr.os:  c:.r 

fu..vrt....  ic,.  «h.».k  Is*  ... 

hands  Colon** 

llarr#-/  and  me  with  a  Mara*  Urnrg  Hall 

warm.  Arm  grasp-.t  appgrl unelg  and  mgr, 

least,  that  was  my  ex-  .  „  . 

S'wTh!  -  '»***  ? 

showed  u.  into  the  "'«•  The  eolonel . 
study,  a  great,  spa-  •'  •*ro 

cious,  high-ceiled  mom. 
full  of  deep  shadows 

and  the  fine  odor  of  old  hooks.  After  a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  general  conversation  I  strolled  off.  leav¬ 
ing  my  chief  in  consultation  with  his  candidate. 
Again  I  felt  the  thrill  of  sewing  at  close  range 
history  in  the  making.  So.  1  thought,  might  have  felt 
some  man  on  the  staff  of  Warwick  when  that  mighty 
earl  was  holding  a  preliminary  Interview  with  Richard 
of  York.  In  half  an  hour  or  so  the  conference  was  at 
an  end.  ami  as  he  was  bidding  us  good  night  I  could 
not  forbear  to  admire  the  po.se  and  cheerfulnrsa  of 
Dr.  Wilson.  Here  was  a  man  of  more  than  flfly 
years,  bearing  the  responsibilities  of  a  wife  ami  three 
daughters,  beset  by  enemies  in  his  high  position  in 
the  university,  preparing  to  leave  th*  academic 
shades  in  which  all  his  days  had  been  passed  to 
plunge  into  the  savage,  violent  struggle  of  politics, 
yet  showing  on  th*  surface  no  more  indications  of 
apprehension  than  If  he  were  passing  from  one  room 
to  another.  True,  he  was  playing  under  the  most 
promising  auspices  for  the  greatest  prise  ever 
offered  to  the  ambition  of  man;  but  the  mighty 
chances  and  changes,  no  less  than  the  veriest  triv¬ 
ialities.  that  had  intervened  to  keep  many  great 
•talesmen  from  gaining  that  prise  must  be  fresh 
and  vivid  in  the  mind  of  this  master  student  of  his¬ 
tory  as  he  stood  before  us  Yet  his  manner  bespoke 
only  a  placid,  cheerful  readmes*.  Whatever  specu¬ 
lations  must  have  harassed  him  inwardly,  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  outward  picture  of  preparedness  and 
serene  confide  nee.  Truly  his  was  no  ordinary  cour¬ 
age.  I  was  to  see  more  of  it  before  twenty-four 
hours  had  passed,  courage  plus  self-control  carried  to 
m.  *he  highest  degree. 


go  over  and  bring 
Wilson  to  Trenton 
he  is  nominated.”  Co 
Harvey  said  to  me  a 


the  hotel  more 


.ary.  Upanddow 

.orridor  wj:  m 


‘'Oh,  yen,  he’s  interested  now,"  the  colonel  replied. 
"He  sees  the  possibilities,  the  probabilities.  And. 
Inglis,  believe  me.  you  have  just  had  a  unique  ex¬ 
perience.  You  have  taken  tea  with  one  president 
and  dinner  with  another  on  the  same  day.” 

I  saw  no  more  of  Dr.  Wilson  on  that  trip,  as  I  re¬ 
turned  by  train,  while  Colonel  Harvey  took  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son  back  to  Lyme  by  motor  for  further  conversation. 

I  was  sent  up  about  this  time  to  revisit  Lyme,  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  Dr.  Wilson  and  write  a  piece 
about  him  for  the  New  Jersey  papers.  The  idea  was 
to  describe  his  personality,  to  tell  of  the  terms  on 
which  he  lived  with  his  fellow  men.  his  habits  of 
thought,  of  work,  of  play — in  a  word,  to  introduce  to 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  the  man  whom  they  ought 
to  elect  governor  of  thoir  State.  I  guess  the  editors 
of  the  New  Jersey  papers  were  quite  as  ignorant 
as  1,  for  thoy  published  the  piece  I  wrote  as  news. 
And  I  feel  sure  that  it  was  news  to  their  readers, 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  outside  of  the  college, 
quite  as  much  news  ns  if  the  editors  were  to  publish 
to-day  n  piece  describing  President  Hadley  of  Yale 
or  President  Lowell  of  Harvard. 

"The  Picture  of  Preparedneaa ” 

THE  three  days  !  spent  at  Lyme  were  delightful. 

Miss  Griswold’s  stately  home  was  the  abode  of 
many  artists,  who  were  not  only  painters  of  ability, 
but  people  of  charm.  Among  them  on  most  excellent 
terms  lived  Ur.  Wilson,  his  wife,  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  Mrs.  Wilson’s  studio  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
best  situations,  und  it  commanded  a  fascinating  pros¬ 
pect  of  river  and  marsh,  with  hills  and  noble  tree#  in 
the  background.  The  gay  banter  that  flew  from 
group  to  group  at  dinner  on  the  broad  south  porch 
of  Miss  Griswold’s  house,  touching  lightly  at  the 
Wilsons'  table,  added  to  by  Dr.  Wilson’s  tallies;  the 
perfect  understanding  and  good  fellowship  every¬ 
where  manifest  in  that  crowded  household,  are  among 
my  pleasantest  recollections.  How  our  imaginations 
run  away  with  us! 

I  now  come  to  the  eventa  at  the  time  of  the  New 
Jersey  Stale  Democratic  Convention  on  September 
15.  1010.  Colonel  Harvey  moved  into  quarters  at  th* 
Trenton  House  on  the  day  before  the  convention 
UHKombled.  This  hotel  was  the  headquarters  of  most 
of  the  purty  leaders  and  of  all  the  delegates  who 
could  be  packed  under  Its  roof.  They  were  arriving 
nil  day,  and  those  who  could  not  And  room  and  board 
at  the  house  flocked  there  to  meet  their  leaders.  U> 
renew  old  friendships  with  men  they  had  not  seen  for 
yrurs.  to  smoke  awful  convention  cigars,  and  to  talk 
und  talk  and  talk,  until  the  head  of  a  stranger  sud¬ 
denly  launched  upon  this  whirlpool  of  politics  began 
to  spin  in  amassment  Senator  Smith  occupied 
Room  100  on  the  first  floor,  a  lurge  sitting  room  with 
ii  little  bedroom  back  of  It,  the  suite  long  famous  as 
the  headquarter*  of  chieftains  at  many  a  State 
convention.  From  casual  phrases  I  heard  here  and 
there  In  the  crowd  no  less  than  from  the  great  activ- 
ity  of  his  followers,  I  learned  that  there  was  a  very 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  nominating  Frank 
K nt/.e  nhach.  lie  was  n  lifelong  citiften  of  Trenton, 
and  local  pride  and  local  affection  were  centered 
upon  him.  Mor.-ov.-r,  lie  had  been  a  stout  and  loyal 
Democrat  during  the  sixteen  long,  lean  years  of 
Republican  domination  of  the  State,  fighting  for  hit 
party  at  all  times,  and.  to  cup  the  climax,  had  been 
his  party's  nominee  for  governor  at  the  last  election, 
had  made  a  gallant  fight  against  overwhelming  odds, 
jriving  his  time,  his  energy,  and  his  money  freely, 
and  had  taken  hi*  defeat  like  a  true  man.  conquered 
but  not  subdued,  full  of  hope  for  the  next  battle. 
Hundreds  of  delegates  fron  nil  parts  of  the  Slate 
knew  him,  admired  him.  and  wanted  him  nominated. 

"Frank’s  entitled  to  it,  and  he’s  going  to  have  it!" 
is  n  declaration  1  heard  over  and  over  again.  And  a 
disquieting  question  I  heard,  too,  very  many  time#: 


Morse  Urnrg  Moffrraon.  ir ho  appeared 
I  unrig  and  agreed  to  boot!  the  WUaon 
.  More  than  reel  Colonel  l/arreg  fell 
that  I  he  hand  of  rrorldence  It  In  Ihh  bull- 
The  eolanet‘1  Iraflle  trllh  Providence 
of  Ihh  lime  trat  second  onlg  to  the  Kaher't 


“II  it  limply  a  question  at  lo  rchirh  h  the  header  load.  Smith  or 
irline.  The  regular!  irho  tllll  ditlnul  Wilton  trill  be  ditadeeted  if 


M 

Smith  gelt  out. 


I  shall  hate  lo  lake  up  the  mailer  with  the  tenalo 


door  surged  groups  of 
men  delegates  as  I 
gathered  from  their 
talk.  As  the  feet  scuffled 
past  the  door  scraps  of 
conversation  drifted  in. 
In  nearly  every  case  it 
was  the  same— one  of 
two  phrases:  Hither 
"Frank’s  entitled  to  it, 
and  he's  going  to  have 
it!”  or  "Wilson’s  a  sure 
winner  and  he's  got  to 
have  it.  Frank  can 
wait-"  To  the  frequent 
repetition  of  these 
words  I  at  last  fell 
asleep,  and  knew  no 
more  till  nearly  six 
o'clock,  when  I  fell  a 
hand  on  my  shoulder. 
I  looked  up  and  saw 
Colonel  Harvey.  He 
had  just  come  in.  His 
face  was  positively 
uxhrn • 

"Bill,"  he  said,  “we’re 
up  against  it.  This 
man  Silier  from  New 
Brunswick  has  got  the 
big  northern  counties 
away  from  us,  and  the 
senator  can't  get  them 
back.  We  have  got  to 
put  Wilson  over  on  the 
first  ballot  or  ».-  never 
can.  The  KaUenbach 
men  are  so  angry  that 
they  will  go  to  Silxer 
like  a  shot  und  take 
enough  of  ours  to 
nominate  him.  The 
cold  fact  is  that  at  this 
moment  we  haven’t  the 
votes  and  we've  got  to 
get  them.  I  have  just 
left  the  senator.  Hr  is  lying  down  in  his  clothes, 
but  can’t  sleep.  I  must,  if  1  can.  for  a  little.  Have 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  wake  me  at  a  quarter  lieforo 
eight.  And,  Hill,  for  God’s  sake,  don't  let  n 
whisper  get  out  about  Wilson  Iwing  in  Princeton. 
Think  of  it.  Here  I  have  brought  him  over  to 
receive  the  nomination  which  1  have  told  him  wua 
certain.  He  doesn’t  know  ten  men  in  the  whole 
convention  Hr  it  relying  upon  n.r  absolutely  and 
without  a  question.  If  we  should  be  beaten  and  It 
should  get  out  that  he  had  come  over  to  Princeton, 
he  would  be  the  laughingstock  of  hi*  enemies  if  not 
of  the  country,  and  I  would  be  responsible.  Can't 
you  see  it  would  be  a  personal  tragedy?  It  simply 
must  not  be.  Now.  don't  fail  me.” 

While  Dr.  WUaon  Played  Golf 

THE  colonel  had  removed  his  coat  while  speaking 
and  now  dropped  heavily  on  the  U-d  so  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  that  he  went  to  sleep  immediately.  The  next 
two  hours  during  which  I  sat  blinking  at  the  dawn 
were  the  longest  I  ever  spent— except  two  which  were 
soon  to  follow. 

Instructions  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and 
at  right  o’clock  sharp  Colonel  Harvey  was  In  Sen¬ 
ator  Smith’s  room.  Meanwhile  delegations  from 
eastern  New  Jersey  were  still  arriving  by  train, 
great  battalion*  and  marching  clubs  from  Jersey 
City.  Newark,  etc.,  and  as  they  paraded  through  the 
principal  streets  behind  blaring  brass  bands  and 
waving  banner*  and  pennants  emblatoned  “for  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Woodrow  Wilson.”  the  outward  and  visible 
signs,  at  least,  became  encouraging. 

Everybody  who  was  entitled  lo  get  in,  and  a  great 
many  who  were  not,  crowded  into  the  Opera  House 
where  the  convention  was  called  to  order  at  noon.  I 
could  not  see  a  vacant  scat  anywhere  but  on  the 
stage.  After  the  call  to  order  and  the  invocation  for 
divine  guidance,  the  business  of  organisation  was 
gone  through  in  the  usual  way.  It  was  not  in  itself 
exciting,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  every  nerve  in  my 
body  seas  stretched  taut  by  expectation,  and  my  mind 
kept  flying  off  to  Princeton  and  wondering  how  that 
tall,  lean,  gaunt-cheeked  scholar  was  enduring  the 
ordeal  of  these  passing  hours.  Later  I  heard  that 
he  had  been  playing  golf.  Perhaps  he  was.  Golf  is 
a  great  composer  of  the  troubled  mind,  and  surely  if 
any  needed  it  he  did. 

There  was  a  short  recess  of  the  convention  for 
luncheon,  and  after  that  was  disposed  of  Colonel 
Harvey  gave  me  my  orders.  My  recollection  is  that 
he  had  telephoned  to  Princeton  in  the  meantime.  At 
all  event*,  he  said  to  me: 

"It's  all  right,  if  Smith  can  hold  Essex  solid, 
and  I  guess  he  can.  Get  your  automobile  and 
bring  Wilson  to  my  room  in  the  hotel.  Don’t  let  any¬ 
body  see  him  if  you  can  help  it.  Have  him  here  at 
four  o'clock,  for  they  can't  reach  a  nomination  be¬ 
fore  then.  If  he's  nominated,  n  committee  will  call 
for  him.  Keep  your  car  waiting  at  the  door.  If  by 
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any  chance  he  should  fail  of  nomination,  you  get 
him  hack  to  Princton  without  letting  a  soul  know 
that  he  has  been  here.  We  run’t  put  him  in  the  hu¬ 
miliating  position  of  an  office  seeker  waiting  for  what 
he  couldn’t  get.  though  he  simply  must  be  here 
to  address  the  convention  if  they  nominate  him. 
If  he  makes  a  speech,  he'll  win  them  all.  But 
we've  got  to  have  him  here,  so  that  he  can  make 
his  speech  right  away.  No  power  on  earth  can 
hold  that  tired  crowd  for  one  hour  after  it  finishes 
its  work." 

As  I  was  starting  on  the  run  to  Princeton,  Edward 
W.  Kemble,  who  was  to  make  the  convention  cartoons 
for  "Harper's  Weekly,”  asked  me  to  take  him  as  far 
as  the  Opora  House,  hut  when  he  learned  my  destina¬ 
tion  he  said  he  would  go  with  me.  The  car  rolled  up 
the  driveway  of  the  president’s  house  at  Princeton 
University,  and  before  I  could  ring  the  bell  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  opened  the  door,  stepped  out  on  the 
porch,  smiled,  and  said:  ‘'Gentlemen,  I  am  ready.” 


That  was  all.  1  introduced  Mr.  Kemble  to  him  and 
noticed  that  he  had  no  overcoat.  I  urged  him  to 
get  one. 

“You’ll  make  a  speech  after  you’re  nominated.”  1 
declared,  "and  you’ll  be  very  warm.  You’ll  need  a 
heavy  coat  on  the  ride  back.” 

"But  I  have  no  coat  where  I  can  find  it.”  !>r. 
Wilson  replied.  "See.  1  am  wearing  this  knitted  golf 
jacket  under  my  street  coat,” 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  him  as  he 
was.  He  was  wearing  a  soft,  rather  narrow  brimmed 
felt  hat.  either  black  or  of  some  dark  tint,  and  he  had 
on  a  sack  suit  of  dark  steel  gray — neither  hat  nor 
coat  of  the  newest.  1  can  still  feel  the  Joy  that 
surged  through  me  as  I  thought  that  wr  |>emocrats 
were  this  day  putting  up  for  the  presidency  of  our 
country  this  poor  but  able  gentleman,  this  splendid 
American,  not  hampered  with  gross  wealth,  but 
equipped  with  the  best  qualities  for  leadership.  Dr. 
Wilson  was  still  as  calm  and  unruffled  as  he  had  been 


the  night  before.  If  the  testimony  of  looks  wa* 
credible,  he  had  rested  well.  If  it  were  not  for  u 
certain  gravity  or,  perhaps,  appearance  of  gravity 
in  his  demeanor.  I  should  say  he  was  distinctly  dit 
onair.  1  forgot  what  he  talked  about  on  the  w»j 
over  to  T renton,  but  it  was  in  the  same  pleasant  vein 
as  his  conversation  on  the  way  down  from  Lyme  la 
Deal  a  few  weeks  before.  Then  he  was  for  the  firv. 
time  approaching  the  presidential  idea  in  concrot. 
form,  not  having  committed  himself  to  the  projec: 
in  any  way;  now  he  was  fully  committed  to  it  and 
going  into  his  first  political  battle.  Yet  his  calm 
assurance  and  easy  self-possession  were  the  same 
now  as  then.  Kemble  spoke  of  it  to  me  afterward 
He  declared  he  had  never  seen  anything  like  it; 
that  I  must  write  an  article  about  it  right  away, 
or  he  would  do  so  I  agreed  with  him,  but  urge; 
him  to  hold  his  horses  until  after  the  job  in  hand 
was  done. 

Kemble  made  his  way  to  iConlinurd  on  patjr  |0| 


THE  ALL-STAR  BASEBALL  TEAM 

BY  G  RANTLAN  D  RICE 


queior  of  Cobb.  Detroit  and  Chicago  looked  lo  have 
stronger  dubs.  Yet  the  Red  Sox  beat  them  almost 
two  game*  to  one  in  the  intercity  series. 

There  were  any  numbwr  of  unusual  events  scat¬ 
tered  and  sprinkled  along  the  1916  road,  but  from 
the  complete  list  there  were  two  of 
more  than  passing  bizarre  quality. 

I  tine  was  the  final  dethronement  of 

Tyrus  Raymond  Cobb  by  his  old  ri¬ 
val.  Tristram  Speaker,  wherein  after 
•even  years’  pursuit  Hubbard  City. 
Tex.,  took  Royston,  Ga .  at  the  point 
of  the  bat. 

!For  nine  masons  Cobb  had  led  his 
league  al  bat.  He  began  his  reign  over 
the  Kinedom  of  Swat  in  1907.  and  in 
h  >  191*  he  started  for  his  tenth  successive 

I  occupation  of  the  crest.  Year  after 

*  year  Tris  Speaker.  Joe  Jackson,  and 

Eddie  Collins  had  pursued  the  famous 
Georgian  down  the  slope,  but  the  chase 
each  drifting  summer  had  been  in  vain. 
However,  when  Tris  Speaker  was  sold 
to  Cleveland  this  last  spring,  the  bril¬ 
liant  Texan  felt  that  It  was  up  to  him 
to  prove  his  M0.000  cost  and  his  *15.. 
Ono  salary,  and  nfter  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  season  he  was  never 
headed  again  in  the  hatting  rush. 
Speaker  started  out  batting  380.  and 
_  after  the  first  ten  days  he  gave  one 
of  the  most  consistent  exhibitions  ever 
known,  ranging  steadily  between  .31*0 
and  .390  for  the  six  months’  play. 
Early  in  September  Cobb  made  a  final 
dash  to  overhaul  his  man.  but  after 
h  cutting  a  to. point  lead  to  II  pomta, 
the  Georgia  Peach  at  last  tumbled 
from  the  bough  as  Speaker  opened 
.  up  the  rap  again  by  moving  back 

*  '■  to  J90. 

f/lr  year  -p,,  leading  feature  of  the 

year  was  the  topsy-turvy  episode  at¬ 
tached  to  the  career  of  the  New  York 
Gianta.  This  ball  club  smashed  all  existing  records 
for  amaring  incwn-oteiicy  It  legan  the  year  by 
dropping  thirteen  of  the  first  fifteen  games.  A  day 
later  it  suddenly  turned,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  had  woo  nineteen  of  the  next  twenty-one— 
one  stretch  including  seventeen  successive  victories, 
nether  bad  slump, 
r  added  Herzog. 

•  and 
.eerkle  and 
.rrans  of  eirht  campaigns 
.»  shift  brought  about  another 
Giant  frenzy.  f«r.  -tar-ir.g  'ar  back  . 

in  fourth  place  early  »*i  Septemle*. 
the  Giants  wh  tried  out  after  lb.-  » 

Providence  record  of  !»**.  twenty  ' 

victories  in  a  row.  where  “Id  Hoss 
Rail  bourne  contributed  ,  less  thar. 
eigh'ron  of  the  tw-.n  %  triumphs 
for  -hirty.two  y,'-«  he  Providence 
rocorJ  had  stood  major-league 
test.  That  ancient  roster  had  Rad-  ^ 

bourne  and  Sweeney  pitching  to 
Gllligan.  Joe  Start  wr-rked  at  first. 

Jack  Farrell  at  second,  and  Jerry  >  \ 

Denny  at  third-  The  outfielders  ” 

were  Hines.  Carroll,  ard  Radford.  ™ 

names  now  well  forgotten  in  the 

drift  of  the  days  th»  .  make  and 

break  heroes  almost  b. tween  games.  useful  ini 


McGra 


WHEN  the  Boston  Red  Sox  in  September  went 
west,  where  the  nun  and  pennant  hopes  have 
hud  u  hubit  of  going  down  together,  they  proved 
conclusively  enough  (hut  a  game,  alert  organization 
working  for  the  main  interest  of  the  tribe,  minua  any 
individual  stars,  is  quite  good 
enough  to  handle  an  average  Job 
in  the  proper  way. 

The  Red  Sox  went  west  on  the 
test  trip  with  Tris  Speaker  fighting 
for  an  alien  clan  nml  with  Jack 
Burry  ubsent  in  the  hospital  ward, 
yet  at  the  appointed  moment,  minus 
their  two  mum  slurs  from  the  year 
before,  the  Boston  club  drove  their 
Chicago  rivals  out  of  Cook  County 
and  u  day  or  two  Inter  swept  De¬ 
troit’*  Tigers  neck  drop  into  Lake 
SI.  Clair. 

The  two  victims  were  fairly  lit¬ 
tered  with  all-star  latent— Cobh, 

Crawford,  and  Vench;  Jackson,  Col- 
linn,  and  Schulk,  but  organized  ef- 
fort,  plua  an  aggressive  determina¬ 
tion,  rumpled  the  luminaries  into  a 
shapeless  mas*. 

While  the  prevalence  of  all-star 
brilliant*  may  not  always  lift  a  ball 
club  lo  the  crest,  there  has  devel¬ 
oped  of  lute  years  in  these  United 
States  the  quaint  custom  of  arrang 
lug  upon  copy  paper  the  best  ball 
club  the  game  has  lo  offer.  This 
custom  has  liecume  the  late  S’eptrm- 
Iwr  and  eurly  October  pastime  of 
some  300,001)  or  100.000  charter 
members  of  the  Fan  Colony  who 
mail  their  contributions  to  any  sport¬ 
ing  editor  within  fuirly  easy  range. 

Hill  Jenkins  of  Wichita,  K»*.. 
make*  hi*  pick,  and  when  n  New 
York  or  Chicago  sporting  writer  se¬ 
lect*  n  different  team  Mr.  Jenkins 
in  hi*  unbridled  wrath  and  disgust 
can’t  understand  why  such  unparagoned  simp*  are 
permitted  to  annoy  the  public  at  large — such  being 
the  soul  of  any  normal  fan. 

And  of  all  the  seasons  that  have  gone  before,  the 
one  that  has  Just  slipped  back  into  history  mu*t 
stand  ns  the  prize  campaign  for  all-star  clubs,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  so  muny  chance*  for  m  man. 
fan*  lo  differ  and  thereby  bring  on  all  the  element* 
of  n  burning  debate 

The  A riv  Star  of  Slant 

FOR  1910  was  Ihe  feature  campaign  of  the  last 
eight  year*.  Not  since  1908  have  the  two  major 
league*  offered  a*  many  pennant  possibilities  up  to 
the  lust  two  week*.  Up  to  the  final  week  of  the 
American  League  race  only  ten  games  separated 
the  first  six  club*,  while  in  the  National  League 
Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia  were  forced  to  flounder 
on  to  the  wire  before  a  decision  was  finally  reached. 

The  Red  Sox  for  the  second  time  proved  to  be 
a  badly  underrated  ball  club.  They  were  given 
credit  for  a  great  pitching  staff  -and  nothing  else. 
Yet  each  time  they  met  their  leading  rivals — White 
Sox  and  Tiger* — both  the  infield  and  outfield  rose 
lo  superior  heights,  outclassing  all  competition. 
Hobby.  Barry.  Scott.  Janvrin.  and  Gardner  made 
up  a  (letter  infield  than  nine  critics  out  of  ten  were 
willing  to  admit,  while  Lewis.  Hooper.  Walker,  and 
Shorten  maintained  a  fine  outfield  average  despite 
the  S-iO.OOO  absence  of  Tristram  Speaker,  the  con- 


A Insider  : 
esl  pitcher 


the  great- 
at  the  gear 


Starting  for  this  record,  the  Giants  literally  tor* 
the  league  to  shred*,  outclassing  all  competition 
with  good  pitching,  a  fine  infield  led  by  the  bril¬ 
liant,  aggressive  Herzog,  and  one  of  the  greuto: 
outfields  of  many  year*  in  Burns,  Kauff,  and 
Robertson,  sluggers  and  sprinters  of  extraordinary 
worth. 

Both  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia  were  far  bock 
of  New  York  in  September  strength,  just  as  they 
looked  to  be  well  baek  of  Boston,  Chicago,  anil 
Detroit  i*  world-series  rivalry.  And  this  was  s 
year  when  the  National  la-ague  needed  n  world 
■erics  victory  badly,  us  the  younger  circuit  had 
triumphed  in  five  of  ihe  aix  preceding  year*. 

Mai  human  the  Manager 

THE  year  1916  also  turned  Malhewson  the  Pitchri 
into  Mathew  von  the  Manager.  After  two  aNMfli 
of  inability  to  reach  condition,  the  Old  Master  at 
la*t  decided  to  try  his  fortune  a*  a  team  leader, 
proving  his  innate  courage  again  by  ousting  his  lei 
with  the  Cincinnati  Red*.  A  few  months  offcrtsl 
no  line  upon  his  managerial  worth,  but  the  eW 
meats  are  all  there  for  future  success:  good  judg¬ 
ment,  n  clear  knowledge  of  the  game,  n  striking 
personality,  and  the  respect  of  his  mate*. 

Malhewson  fell  heir  lo  a  tail  end  club  and  a 
It  «•<  I  la  in  I  heritage  of  disaster  extending  over  thirty 
years. 

Many  had  been  called  lo  the  Red  throne  Itefore 
but  none  had  remained  after  a  year  or  two  or 
a  month  or  two  of  excessive  woe.  Aiming  thosr 
around  whom  Muthcwson  will  build  his  new  club 
is  another  New  York  star,  Hal  Chase,  who,  after 
teaching  the  last  bonier  of  the  Has-Been  Country, 
returned  to  hi*  old  stride,  plus  Ihe  best  year  hr 
had  ever  known  at  bat.  Il  is  only  filling  that  two 
ex-New  York  star*  should  participate  in  the  Red 
rebuilding,  for  sixteen  year*  ago  New  York  took 
Matty  away  from  Cincinnati  und  sent  the  worn 
out  Amo*  Kusie  in  return.  Rusie  won  about  ten 
games  for  Cincinnati  while  Malhewson  turned  ir 
over  350  victories  for  New  York. 

The  American  league  race  from  April  to  October 
was  the  fine»t  of  eight  campaign*.  Save  only  the 
debutante  team  of  Connie  Mack,  who  was  building 
for  the  future,  the  league  wa*  the  most  compact 
affair  on  record.  No  le**  than  seven  of  the  eight 
club*  reached  the  top  at  one  time  or  another.  Iht 
New  York  Yankee*  threatening  in  July  before  they 
lost  Baker.  Cullop,  High,  till 
hooly,  and  others  who  were 
rendered  null  and  void  through 
injuries. 

Figured  out  on  copy  pnper. 
Detroit  and  Chicago  should 
have  fought  out  the  winning 
duel,  but  neither  had  a  ball  clut- 
capable  of  checking  Boston  in 
Ihe  vital  moments  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  These  first  two  club' 
had  the  star*,  but  Boston  had 
the  pitching  and  the  alert  ag 
gressiveness  that  battered 
■way  all  opposition  in  the  mor* 
important  series. 

It  was  under  such  k»»- 
competition,  with  so  many 
youngster*  coming  on,  that 
condition*  became  ripe  for  th* 
development  of  all-star  talent- 
For  the  first  time  in  several 
season*  there  were  few  *<: 
candidates  for  the  leading  job' 


Herzog:  the  moat 
ttaeful  in  fielder  ot  the  year 
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The  fnn.  therefore,  had  full  >way  in  launching  hb 
all-star  pick.  If  you  Suggested  to  a  Cincinnati  fan 
that  Jake  Daubert  or  Gforp  Sider  «»>  a  better 
first  hareman  than  Hal  <  haM\  a  riot  was  impcnrtmr 
on  the  spot.  If  you  attempted  «i>  pcr>uadc  a  Brook¬ 
lyn  fan  that  Have  RoImiIsoii  ■■■  Joe  J  o  I  . .  Bert 

Shotted  was  a  hotter  mitlicMer  than  /act.  Wheat, 
the  vcnlnu-  it-bullal  muU  la-  heard  for  Icagm  - 


Tilt  INFIKI.lt  The  inlirltl  arcum.*!  i- 
ooe  calculat'd  to  arvw-c  the  ire  of  c-unllc-- 
hi.rne-loaii  fan-  »h»  tellur  their  favorite 
should  1*  crowned  with  the  olive  in  abundant 
profusion.  No  one  could  ever  make  a  Brook¬ 
lyn  fan  believe  that  Chaw  and  Sisler  were 
greater  than  Daubert.  No  one  could  ever  con¬ 
vince  a  St.  Louis  partisan  that  Chase  and 
Daubert  were  greater  than  Sisler. 

Daubert  had  a  good  season  until  his  leg 
gave  way  late  in  August,  but  after  this  hr 
fell  away  badly.  Between  Chase  and  Sisler 
there  is  no  wide  choice.  Chase,  always  a  bril¬ 
liant  fielder,  was  at  his  best,  working  hard 
all  the  year.  He  was  also  the  hardest  hitter 
in  his  circuit,  and  as  he  led  Sisler  by  over 
30  points  at  oat.  this  with  his  greater  experi¬ 
ence  should  give  him  first  place.  Also  first 
base.  Sister's  rare  all-around  ability  lands  him 
the  utility  job  on  the  club,  as  in  this  respect 
he  proved  to  be  the  star  performer  of  the 
game.  About  all  Sisler  could  do  well  was  to 
play  the  infield,  the  outfield.bat.  pitch,  and  run. 
American  league  catchers  voted  him  a  faster 
man  than  Cobb  or  Shotten.  No  one  could  keep 
this  Brownie  bird  off  an  all-star  roost 


fSpcnkcr  will  carry  fur 

in  outfieldir.g  history  us 
the  name  of  Mnthewson 
will  carry  in  the  pitching 
annals  of  the  game.  They 
are  two  classics,  beyond 
all  comparison — by  every 
law  of  the  dope  the  tivo 
most  valuable  outfielders 
that  ever  lived. 

Having  named  Speaker 
and  Cobb,  the  tug  of  war 
begins  in  earnest.  There 
is  Wheat  of  Brooklyn, 
Jackson  of  Chicago,  Shot- 
ten  of  SL  I oiuis,  Vrarh 
of  Detroit,  Burns.  Kauff, 
end  Robertson  of  New 
York.  Joe  Jackson  is  the 
greatest  slugger  of  the 
lot.  u  hard,  consistent  hit¬ 
ter,  but  lacking  greatness 
in  all  other  ways. 

Wheat  had  his  lu-st 
year,  while  l-.th  -Shotti-n 
an<l  Veoch  are  well  above 
T>  Cob:  I  hr  the  average.  Burns  and 

nnnparril  o I  ban-ball  h’uuff  of  New  York  had 

fine  years  ami  helped  tn 
give  MeGraw  one  of  the 
great  outfields  of  baseball,  but  for  all  around  worth 
Dave  Robertaon  deserves  the  cull.  This  yoving  out¬ 
fielder  is  every  whit  us  fust  u*  Cobh,  a  big,  powerful 
fellow  who  can  hit,  field,  and  throw,  lie  is  u  re- 
AT  SHORT. —  Here  the  argument  develops  In-  markable  ground  coverer,  with  u  wonderful  arm  — 
tensity  again.  Shortstop  is  either  easy  to  play  or  a  well-rounded  addition,  not  yet  u  Cobb  or  u  Speaker, 
the  fortunes  of  war  have  developed  many  stars  but  good  enough  to  come  dose  to  either  if  he  ever 

There  w.-re  three  types:  First  Rare  infidders  such  develops  their  capacity  for  determination  and  ag¬ 
ue  Bancroft.  Bush,  and  Lavan.  who  could  cover  grrssivenriu  Robertson  was  butting  .3f.fi  until  the 

enough  ground  to  build  a  ball  park  on.  but  who  Gianta  hit  the  chutes,  when  his  woik  fell  off  But 

were  unable  to  hat  ul«ove  .MS.  Second.  Fine  in-  he  recovered  his  striilc  again  toward  the  clow  of 

t.etd«>rs  and  only  average  hitters,  such  as  Roger  the  season,  displaying  his  value  all  the  way  through 

i'eckinpaugh  of  New  York  and  Walter  Maranville  the  Giants'  long  winning  rush, 

of  Boston.  The**  two  latter  were  picked  by  many 

as  the  sura  of  their  leagues.  Both  were  grand  THE  LINE-UP  -From  the  alum*  selection"  we 

ground  coverers.  working  either  to  the  right  or  left  therefore  draw  this  array  as  the  All-Star  Ba«e- 

They  were  stare  beyond  any  doubt.  Third.  But  ball  Club  of  1910: 
for  a  final  selection  we  are  inclined  toward  a  short-  Cn frier  —  Ray 

•  »  *  •*»  *•'  *-*.*-•  •- •  to-  i.-s-i  *••-  '  a-.*- 

v*,.*  a  gif -t  .  la-v  .rifiel.lcr,  i.i»:>  a  shade  below  Mari.il.  A  L.  I’iI/I.ia 

•  -  ...i  r— *  •««••  *...  s-i  .  .»  »  .*-4.-  !■»  a  *»*c93fc» 

ib.  fight  H.t  sk.1  »— e  u,  IK.  *-•'  K.  a-igk-a.  \  I. .  -  '  , 

batt-d  l-oth  I'nk  iml  Mnranvill.  t-y  niai ly  Ml  |.m  t -  Johnson,  Wohmif 

Ts  -  «»•»*..  l«i  omm  a—'*  •  o-t  *— •  A  *  '•s 

Tk.-.  .■  .  •••■  Msm  •  r»i  h-u*f  ■>•••  p.ti^...r^. 

.•.I  •  ,*V>  bit*,  a  U-,  grra,  u-  he  N  L.  K.IS  Mo.  ^**«  ‘ 

overlooked;  a  .liffer-nce  too  broad  to  be  wiped  out  ton.  A  L  :  Shaw- 
by  a  fielding  shade.  key.  New  York, 


THE  CATCHER.-  -There  was  exactly  one  great 
catcher  of  the  year  many  good  ones,  more  ordi¬ 
nary  ones,  but  only  one  man  who  stood  out  beyond 
nil  rivalry. 

This  catching  leader  was  Kay  Sc  hoik,  the  husky, 
chunky  dynamo  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox,  who  not 
only  caught  with  surpassing  excellence,  but  who  also 
worked  in  over  130  games  anil  who  stole  no  less  than 
thirty-live  bases.  Scholk  wo*  the  first  big-league 
catcher  since  the  youthful  days  of  Roger  Bresnahan 
to  figure  as  a  bust  runner  of  any  note.  No  other 
catcher  in  cither  league  stole  over  ten  bates — a  fair 
sample  of  Schalk'a  wide  superiority  upon  attack 
Schulk  was  something  more  than  a  good  mechanical 
backstop.  He  wus  an  eternal  hustler,  a  hard  fighter, 
replete  with  courage  and  tire. 

With  8c hung  of  the  Mackmen  shifted  away  from 
the  plate,  the  Chicago  star  hud  no  great  competition, 
although  McCarty  of  New  York  might  have  given 
n  battle  if  he  had  entered  the  list  of  regulars  in 
time;  and  Walters  of  the  Yankees,  with  another 
year  of  experience,  may  go  just  as  far. 


THE  PITCHERS.— In  coming  to  the  pitchers  one 
reaches  one  name  from  the  tribe  and  stops.  It  is 

hardly  necessary  to 

. . . . .  add  that  we  refer 

to  Grover  Cleveland 
Alexander,  the  su¬ 
perstar  of  the  Phila- 
dephin  Nat  ion  ala, 
who  some  time  aro 
picked  up  obout 
where  Christy 
Mnthcwson  left  off 
This  big,  raw-lioned 
(not  referring  to  the 
head)  Nebraskan, 
with  n  side-arm  de¬ 
livery.  fine  control, 
and  the  courage  ac¬ 
corded  to  n  lion,  had 
another  of  his  spec¬ 
tacular  years.  He 
achieved  two  feat* 
of  note.  lie  was 
the  only  pitcher  in 
the  game  to  hag 
more  than  thirty 
victories,  and  he 
rounded  out  n  still  greater  season  by  smashing  the 
old  shut-out  record  of  thirteen  runic*  t  affairs.  The 
great  Alex  wus  undoubtedly  the  -tar  moutulsman  of 
the  year,  with  no  rival  in  night. 

With  Alexander  picked  and  established  in  his 
place,  the  competition  grow*  keener.  Walter  John- 
mm' came  n  lung  way  from  hi»  old  place,  but  the 
Washington  .Ur,  despite  many  a  lusty  drubbing, 
wus  still  good  enough  to  achieve  more  victories  than 
nny  pitcher  In  his  league.  Ills  list  of  conquests  ran 
next  to  Alexander,  although  he  suffered  a  greater 
number  of  defeats  than  he  has  known 
in  years.  Continued  use  of  terrific 
speed  hasn’t  improved  the  elastic  in 
Johnson’s  right  arm.  hut.  drifting 
Luck  a  trifle,  ho  still  hasn’t  passed 
very  many  coming  along. 

Next  to  Alexander  and  Johnson, 
the  third  best  pitcher  of  the  year  w 

was  Albert  Mamnux,  the  Pittsburgh  Jl 

youngster  who  is  richly  blessed  with 
that  puzzling  and  bewildering  pitch-  Sj 

Ing  adjunct  known  ns  a  ‘‘hop  to  his 
fast  one."  Mnmaux  wa*  enlisted  with 
a  ball  club  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
second  division,  but  for  nil  that  he 
was  an  exceedingly  tough  young  man 
to  bent.  Rixey.  Cheney.  Pfeffer.  Ru¬ 
dolph,  and  Perrilt  pitched  good  ball, 
hut  none  of  these  were  consistent 
enough  to  break  through. 

There  is  no  great  choice  left,  with 
two  more  to  enroll,  among  Ruth, 

Shawkey,  Covcleskie,  and  Bush.  But 

for  n  steady  assignment  Ruth  and 

Shawkey'  should  draw  the  award.  V 

Ruth  was  the  main  Roston  winner, 

while  Bob  Shawkey.  working  in  over 

fifty  games,  proved  to  be  n  pitcher 

of  rare  value-  a  pitcher  good  enough 

to  win  around  twenty-five  games  with 

n  crippled  outfit  and  to  save  eight  or 

ten  others  by  rescue  work. 

A  pitching  staff  composed  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  Johnson.  Mnmaux,  Ruth,  and 
Shawkey  would  have  all  the  essentials  S*l» 

of  greatness.  They  should  have  every-  ealcht 

Ort.lt  *  ' 


AT  SECOND.— There  were  few  star  second 
basemen  in  baseball  last  season.  Eddie  Collins, 
as  usual,  leading  the  field  by  n  number  of 
distinct  furlongs.  Collins  slipped  away  to  a 
rickety  start,  but  after  June  hr  came  bock 
again  with  all  his  ancient  stuff,  batting  and  fielding 
unusually  well.  Barry  and  Pratt  did  rood  work, 
but  neither  was  a  Collins. 


Trie  Speaker:  uho 
Iratlr  I  he  irorltl  at  bat 


AT  THIRD.— There  are  two  men  to  be  mentioned 
for  third  boar.  If  Larry  Gardner  of  Boston  did  not 
have  a  Charley  llerzrg  of  New  York  to  leal,  he 
would  be  registered  for  the  job  with  surpassing  eclat, 
-■v.  , .i  rv.  But  He  nog.  who  starred  at 

kboth  third  and  second,  cannot 
be  left  off  for  the  fairly  simple 
reason  that  he  was  far  and 
away  the  most  useful  inftelder 
of  the  year— the  one  mo«t  valu¬ 
able  ball  player  in  the  game 
unless  it  was  Tris  Speaker  or 
Ty  Cobb. 

Ilerxog  was  something  more 
than  a  brilliant  infielder,  a  flrst- 
c!a»«  hitter,  and  great  bate  run¬ 
ner.  He  had  the  vi*  - 
aflame  at  every  *is-*  , 


them  along  w.. 

*c lentous  play  and 
earnestness.  Herzog  xriu  «he 
lost  two  years  has  proved  to  be 
o'  i sr  at  third,  short,  anil  sec- 
:  and  at  third  h*  was  the 
ekw*  '  approa-h  •>-  ‘is vs  ever 
eo  i»  U>.  t  -^-l  frio— 
Jimnv  C*  Bins.  Bill  Bradley,  and 
Art  D*vHn  of  revered  memory 
—on  th  •  part  of  those  *ho  es¬ 
teem  tiw’in  its  highest  form. 


THE  OUTFIELD— Any  Un¬ 
it  nhia  t  fWld.  aged  seven,  could 
n  -me  Hr?  fir-’  two  outfielders  of 
t»  ifWt’e.  No  act  of  statistics, 
n  stared  tVughl.  no  lengthy 
d.  ng  into  'he  dope,  is  needed 
tc  mention  •'*  names  of  Tris¬ 
tram  Speak-,  and  Tyrws  Cobb. 


If. 


True  to  Form 

THE  Iii'juIs  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  have  sent  out  a  circular 
letter  calling  on  the  members  of  these  organizations  to  vote  for 
Mr.  WILSON.  This  was  to  be  expected,  although,  as  Cou.ikr'S  has 
pointed  out.  they  owe  gratitude  to  no  one.  The  surrender  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  their  own  audacity  and  their  intelligent  use  of  a  power 
which  fear  exaggerated  in  the  minds  of  the  panic-stricken  poli¬ 
ticians.  I’erhaps  a  brouder  view  of  the  obligation  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  rest  upon  the  President  and  Congress,  to  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  the  people,  including  the  railway  employees  themselves, 
would  have  caused  these  leaders  to  enjoy  their  booty  in  silence. 
They  might  even  regard  with  apprehension  the  precedent  they  have 
set.  and  hope  in  their  hearts  that  if  any  other  IxmIv  of  men  ever  goes 
to  Washington  to  com|>el  the  President  and  Congress  to  pass  an  act 
of  vital  Importance  without  examination  or  discussion  it  will  not 
find  weakness  enthroned  in  the  White  House  and  cowardice  rioting 
in  the  Capitol.  Still  it  is  too  much  to  expect  from  human  nature 
that  men  should  not  he  pleased  to  hold  power  over  power.  It  is 
an  unusual  privilege  to  be  able  to  intimidate  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  force  him  into  a  course  of  action  contrary  to  all 
his  theories  of  government  und  without  precedent  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  They  may  have  their  own  opinion  of  the  character 
of  their  victim,  but  they  would  la-  more  than  human  if  they  sur¬ 
rendered  the  position  they  have  gaimil  through  a  close  personal 
study  of  the  occupant  of  the  most  jsiwerful  executive  office  in 

the  civilized  world. 

"Why,"  says  Mr.  CARTER.  president  of  the  Organization  of  Fire¬ 
men.  “we  were  as  much  surprised  ns  anybody  when  Congress  passed 
the  Right-Hour  Hill.”  Of  course  they  were  surprised.  They  are 
American  citizens  and  they  are  men.  From  either  standpoint  the 
surrender  was  inconceivable.  In  their  own  personal  experience 
they  know  of  scores  of  instances  where  unpretentious  workingmen 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  to  their  duty.  Engineers  have  did  with 
their  hands  at  the  throttle,  telegraph  operators  have  gone  on  send¬ 
ing  messages  when  their  lives  were  in  peril,  and  express  messengers 
have  l>eon  shot  down  because  they  wouldn't  open  their  safes  for 
train  robla*rs.  Their  conception  of  their  own  duty  is  so  high,  rather 
it  is  so  level  with  the  normal  American  average,  that  a  servile 
abandonment  of  a  sacred  obligation  in  the  face  of  a  threat,  not 
only  surprised,  but.  we  imagine,  shocked  them.  Students  of  the  acts 
of  the  present  Administration  might  have  told  them  that  this  hasty 
capitulation  Was  in  accord  with  the  general  attitude  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  Washington  in  the  face  of  danger.  If  they  had  looked  over 
the  correspondence  with  Germnny.  the  discussion  with  Great  Bril- 
ain  of  the  rights  of  American  commerce,  the  dismal  history  of 
the  Mexican  business,  and  the  really  hideous  debate  on  the  Armed- 
Merchantmen  Bill,  they  would  have  detected  the  keynote,  "the  inter¬ 
pretative  chord."  that  made  the  surrender  inevitable. 

The  Sole  hnue 

T  F  the  railway  chiefs  u-ere  surprised,  the  consternation  of  the 
1  public  is  easy  to  understand.  Throughout  the  country'  people 
are  asking  themselves  to  what  further  debauchery  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic.  government  this  is  the  prelude.  The  matter  has  become  the 
great  political  question  of  the  hour  und  has  probably  estranged 
more  votes  from  Mr.  Wilson  than  any  of  his  other  surrenders.  The 
general  public  sees  it  in  its  true  light.  This  is  unfortunately  not 
true  of  the  railway  presidents,  or  at  least  most  of  them.  They  per¬ 
sist  in  discussing  it  as  if  it  wore  merely  a  dispute  between  the  com¬ 
panies  und  their  employees.  Howard  Elliott,  who  ought  to  know- 
better  after  studying  political  economy  at  Harvard  and  afterward 
learning  something  about  it  in  the  West,  tackles  the  "merits"  of  the 
demands  of  the  brotherhoods.  He  compares  the  wages  of  railway 
employees  with  the  compensation  of  school-teachers  and  clergymen, 
and  draws  the  inference  that  the  workingmen  are  already  overpaid. 
The  argument  is  as  old  as  the  theory  of  perpetual  motion  and  as 
absurd.  ADAM  Smith  reported  in  his  time  that  curates  were  pair 
less  than  journeymen  cobblers.  We  might  carry  Mr.  Elliott's 
comparison  further  and  point  out  that  archbishop^  receive.  let  us 
say.  an  average  of  about  $5,000  a  year,  poets  $10.  actors  $100.- 
WO  (in  stage  money),  Charlie  Chaplin  *150.000.  and  Howard 
Elliott  $25,000.  Does  that  prove  that  Mr.  Elliott's  services 
are  worth  more  than  Cardinal  Gibbons's  or  less  than  Ciiarlil* 
Chaplin’S?  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  subject  in  political  econ-’ 
omy  more  baffling  than  the  question  of  wages.  There  are  as  many 
opinions  on  it  as  there  are  writers.  It  is  wholly  impossible  to 
prove  by  comparisons  that  any  man  nr  set  of  men  is  overpaid  or  i 


underpaid.  This  discussion  has  reached  a  stage  where  it  is  u  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  slightest  consequence  whether  engineers  receive  $2,000 
or  $2,500  a  year.  The  question  has  gone  far  beyond  a  dispute  over 
wages.  When  Congress  abjectly  yielded  to  the  President’ll  demands, 
and  without  thought,  consideration,  examination  of  witnesses,  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  demands  of  the  unions  or  the  position  of  the 
companies,  without  study  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure, 
practically  without  delude  and  under  coercion  openly  practiced  in 
the  light  of  day.  then  a  new  issue  arose  which  overshadows  all 
the  smaller  questions  from  which  it  grew.  If  Congress  had  acted 
in  this  manner  of  its  own  free  will,  it  would  have  made  a  public 
scandal.  Rut  that  the  betrayal  should  be  brought  about  by  in¬ 
timidation  constitutes  one  of  the  gravest  menaces  to  the  future 
of  sober,  thoughtful  legislation  that  could  well  Ik*  imagined.  Ii 
involves  a  threat  against  the  foundation  principles  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  The  point  can't  l»e  made  too  often  or  empha¬ 
sized  too  much.  This  is  not  a  fight  between  the  railways  and 
their  employees.  It  is  a  fight  to  save  the  country  from  legisla¬ 
tion  under  coercion  and  to  defer  indefinitely  the  evil  day  when 
the  laws  will  represent,  not  the  sane  and  orderly  thought  of  the 
people,  but  the  power  of  aggressive  grou|»s  of  selfish  interests  on 
the  one  side  and  the  cowardice  of  presidents  and  legislators  on 
the  other.  It  is  not  to  Is*  confused  with  other  disputes,  and  it 
will  not  stop  until  the  country'  bas  at  least  practiced  on  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  Washington  the  theory  that  makes  cowards  in  some 
of  the  European  armies  fight  by  teaching  them  that  they  will 
suffer  more  by  running  away  than  by  standing  firm, 

The  Key  to  Reelection 

EVERY  citizen  who  will  vote  for  u  congressman  or  senator  up 
for  reelection  this  full  ought  to  know  how  his  candidate  voted 
on  the  Adamson  so-called  Eight-Hour  Bill.  So  far  as  that  goes, 
the  thoughtful  voter  ought  to  know  how  his  candidate  voted  on  alt 
of  the  Important  measures  of  the  recent  Congress,  but  It  needs 
no  reassertion  on  our  part  now  to  convince  the  voter  that  the 
so-called  Eight-Hour  Bill  has  become  the  principal  Issue  of  the 
campaign.  Every  citizen  may  find  out  how  his  congressman  and 
senator  voted  on  this  question  by  consulting  the  record  of  con¬ 
gressional  votes  described  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  Joy  of  Getting  Thingn  Done 

SOME  forty  places  in  our  country,  ranging  from  Ashtabula  to 
St.  Augustine,  are  run  by  city  managers.  This  means  that  our 
everlasting  American  problem  of  municipal  government  is  now- 
being  tackled  successfully  by  calling  into  action  one  of  the  oldest 
of  human  traits:  that  joy  of  achievement  that  thrilled  in  TUBAL 
Cain's  heart  when  he  hung  up  the  first  piece  of  good  iron  work, 
banked  his  forging  fire,  and  went  home  to  get  something  to  eat. 
Running  a  city  is  not  business  in  the  baser  sense  of  somehow-  (any¬ 
how)  making  money,  hut  it  is  business  in  the  better  sense  of  get¬ 
ting  important  things  well  done.  The  city  manager  has  a  free 
hand  and  a  job  of  his  own.  He  therefore  can  buy  things  cheaper, 
hire  and  keep  more  capable  men.  and  help  them  turn  out  result'. 
The  citizens  (or  shareholders)  can  sec  what  he  is  accomplishing 
in  the  visible  condition  of  the  public  property  such  as  streets, 
sewers,  parks,  etc. ;  can  check  the  accomplishment  against  the  costs, 
as  kept  in  accurate  accounts  and  revealed  in  clear  and  brief  re¬ 
ports.  Then  they  can  back  him  up  or  get  him  fired  as  need  i.* 
The  politicians  cannot  undermine  the  active  civic  power  by  dividing 
responsibility,  creating  independent  offices  and  confused  jurisdic¬ 
tions.  but  must  either  keep  their  hands  off  or  else  buck  the  task 
of  firing  the  head  of  the  town.  American  common  sense  ha# 
asserted  itself,  and  the  new  method  will  stick.  (Wide-awake  citi¬ 
zens  may  apply  for  detailed  information  to  Mr.  O.  E.  Carr.  City 
Manager.  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.,  or  to  the  Burenu  of  Municipal 
Research.  New  York  City.)  As  the  years  go  by  we  will  have  plenty 
of  cases  of  trained  men  starting  as  managers  of  tank  villages  and 
rising  to  run  big  cities  with  pay  and  recognition  proportionate  to 
their  work.  A  lot  of  the  dynamic  energy  now  being  trained  in  our 
engineering  schools  will  be  turned  directly  into  making  our  town# 
better  places  in  which  to  live.  That  is  what  towns  are  for! 

A  Big  National  Problem 

WE  have  the  statement  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  as  well  as  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  negroes,  that  with  very'  few  exceptions  the  tuberculosis 
sanatoria  throughout  the  country  refuse  to  accept  colored  patient' 
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This  fact  carries*  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  of  the  country. 
The  ravages  of  tulterculosis  are  much  greater  among  the  negroes 
than  among  the  whites.  A  special  commission  for  the  study  of 
tuberculosis  in  Virginia,  appointed  by  Governor  Stuart  in  1915. 
discovered  that  the  death  rate  by  tuberculosis  among  negroes  in 
that  State  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  whites.  Since  nearly 
half  the  deaths  of  the  negroes  were  among  domestics,  the  latter 
were  in  a  position  to  spread  the  disease  umong  white  families. 
This  lack  of  sanatoria  for  negroes  has  caused  much  suffering. 
A  colored  correspondent  writes  that  the  best  sanatoria  of  the 
country  have  turned  away  his  son.  who  is  a  student  of  Kiske 
University,  Hartford  Seminary,  and 
the  University  of  Indiana.  "I  am 
making  a  sorrowful  quest.”  he  writes. 

"for  a  place  where  my  boy.  smitten 
with  death,  can  have  a  chance  to 
make  a  light  for  his  life,  but  the 
fact  that  we  are  colored  is  enough  to 
put  us  beyond  the  pale  of  common 
humanity  with  all.  except  the  Catho¬ 
lics.”  We  are  glad  to  report  that  the 
South  is  rapidly  waking  up  to  the 
clanger  of  allowing  communicable  dis¬ 
eases  to  run  riot  through  the  negro 
race.  A  tuberculosis  hospital  wnrd 
lias  just  been  added  to  the  State 
prison  of  Tennessee.  AntituberculnsU 
campaigns  have  already  been  started 
among  the  negroes.  The  latter  in 
some  places  are  banding  together 
to  help  themselves.  There  are  not 
even  l>eds  enough  in  the  country  for 
white  patients.  At  public  Institu¬ 
tions  especially  there  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  a  long  waiting  list.  Hen*  is 
an  urgent  problem  in  humnn  conser¬ 
vation.  one  that  must  be  considered 
in  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  true 
national  preparedness. 

Wan  Harden  Right? 

AX  I M  ILIAN  HARDEN  is  Ger¬ 
many’s  best  -  known  journalist. 

In  an  August  issue  of  bis  journal 
•’Hie  Zukunft.”  he  closed  an  article 
on  Rumania’s  position  with  this 
oracle:  "With  whom  will  Rumaniu 
march?  Answer:  With  the  Victor, 

/or  I lir  Victor  alone  in  right. " 

Rumania's  declaration  of  war  on 
Austria-Hungary  followed  Herr  HARDENS  oracle  by  a  few  days 
only:  on  August  27.  The  Kaiser  ought  to  instruct  his  prophet 
to  model  his  oracles  upon  those  of  Delphi. 

A  Tract  for  the  Autumn 

IIO’S  WHO  IN  AMERICA"  gives  HERBERT  WELSH'S  age  as 
sixty-five.  This  age  is  not.  however,  great  enough  to  prevent 
a  man  from  taking  a  long  walk,  ns  Mr.  WELSH  may  have  reflected 
in  pondering  the  performance*  of  Edward  Paysok  Weston.  One 
day  last  June  Herbert  Welsh  set  out  from  his  house  in  Chestnut 
Hill,  near  Philadelphia,  to  walk  to  his  summer  cottage  on  the  short*? 
of  Lake  Sunupce,  N.  II..  where  John  Hay  once  spent  happy  seasons. 
Mr.  WELSH'S  walk  was  about  five  hundred  miles.  He  crossed  tin 
Delaware  at  New  Hope,  and  the  Hudson  at  Newburgh,  and  the  Con¬ 
necticut  at  Springfield;  his  journey  took  him  through  Worcester 
and  Boston  and  Ixiwell  and  Nashua.  Mr.  WELSH  has  been  w.  11 
known  for  a  good  many  years  as  an  advocate  of  justice  for  tip 
American  Indian :  as  a  student  of  history  and  politics;  as  a  work*', 
for  better  civic  government.  No  sense  of  self-importance  kept  hir 
however,  in  the  course  of  his  long  walk,  from  talking  on  manv 
matters  with  many  men;  he  was  impressed,  he  tells  us.  with  tl  •* 
strength  of  President  Wilson  with  the  farmers  of  the  States  1 
traversed.  This  is  not  the  essential  lesson  of  his  trip,  however; 
scorns  to  us  that  the  energy  of  the  walker  is  rather  more  to  the  poin 
Mr.  Welsh  comments  upon  the  “physical  health  and  mental  calm 
induced  by  his  long  promenade.  These  are  two  great  boons— and  the 
are  within  the  rearh  of  practically  anybody  who  has  two  sound  leg> 


Dry  Reading 

N  a  few  years  the  statisticians  ought  to  have  some  curves 
showing  what  no  booze  really  mean*  to  our  big  cities.  Under 
decent  and  good  government  the  results  are  startlingly  similar. 
For  example,  hen*  are  Seattle  and  Birmingham  in  opposite  cor¬ 
ner*  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  different  in  almost  every  detail  of  racial 
make-up.  business  interests,  etc.,  hut  Ixith  telling  the  same  "dry" 
tale.  About  one-half  as  many  arrests,  fewer  murders  and  suicides, 
but  more  hank  clearings,  less  fire  and  more  building.  Increased 
trade  and  emptied  jails — such  are  a  few  of  the  items.  The  drug 
problem  is  easier  because  whisky  hasn’t  done  any  subsoil  plow¬ 
ing  for  it.  These  facts,  and  more  like 
’em.  are  noted  by  such  papers  as  the 
"Manufacturers' Record” and  by  keen 
business  men  who  wonder  now  why 
on  earth  they  ever  thought  prohibi¬ 
tion  would  hurt  business.  (Probably 
they  had  read  it  in  the  liquor  ads!) 
The  sameness  is  tiresome  ifcc/d  to 
those  who  like  to  note  social  progress, 
and  to  the  unfortunate  women  and 
kids  who  sometimes  wonder  drearily 
how  long  it  will  be  la-fore  thrir  homes, 
too,  are  in  out  of  the  wet. 

Challenge  to  Our  Readers 

HAT  do  you  know  about  the 
Hall  electrochemical  production 
of  aluminum.  thcAcheson  process  for 
manufacturing  carborundum,  the  \\  il- 
son  method  of  applying  acetylene  in¬ 
dustrially,  the  lx»vc  Joy  &  Bradley  plant 
for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitro¬ 
gen,  the  Guy  ley  invention  of  thedry-nir 
blast  in  Iron  making,  the  llcrrcshofl 
method  of  electrolytic  cop|s-r  refilling, 
the  Frasch  process  for  refilling  crude 
oil?  We  feel  safe  in  asserting  that  tlu* 
groat  majority  of  our  readers  could 
not  name  offhand,  much  less  descrilK*. 
any  one  of  these  eight  discoveries. 
Yet  they  are  luisic  sleps  in  our  con¬ 
quest  of  nature;  we  are  all  indebted 
to  them  every  day  of  our  lives. 

Keys  and  Things 

ROM  "Ia*  Figaro"  of  Paris,  by 
way  of  the  cult  ansi  New  York 
"Evening  Post.”  we  get  a  French  ob¬ 
servation  to  the  ellecl  that  the  real 
meaning  of  many  words  depends  upon  the  age  of  their  hearer  or 
user.  The  clinching  proof  is  furnished  by  the  word  "key": 

At  twenty:  A  contrivance  u*cd  to  open  Ham;*  with. 

At  fifty:  A  contrivance  u*eti  to  shut  lltui|r»  with. 

Isn’t  that  one  of  the  wisest  and  saddest  truths  of  life?  At  twenty 
everyone  we  meet  may  lie  a  friend,  every  new  change  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  every*  new  day  is  n  chance  to  see  and  know'  and  go  ahead. 
In  later  years  we  must  hook  on  to  our  tried  friends  with  a  grip  of 
steel,  as  old  Polonies  told  his  son.  for  every  newcomer  may  be 
an  enemy.  We  must  dig  ourselves  in  against  the  evil  possibilities 
of  change  and  provide  ourselves  with  lmmbtiroofs  of  property  and 
position  in  which  we  can  take  refuge  from  the  ceaseless  bombard- 
n  f  the  days.  This  distinction  is  observable  in  every  field  of 
h  activity.  Business  suffers  because  too  many  lockers-up  are 
,w  •  lead  of  corporations  which  should  be  enterprises  hut  are  not. 
ll.i  *i  ntal  earmark  of  those  fellows  is  fear  and  their  gloomy  f»re- 
•odin/s  are  an  editorial  staple  of  the  financial  papers.  The  United 
>tate«  Ls  always  in  crisis,  and  a  man  walking  seems  to  them  always 
••••  the  point  of  falling  down.  All  governmental  circles  arc  full  of 
b**1*-  cmicentenarians  to  whom  the  law  is  a  preventive,  legislation 
a  b«rl^d-wire  fence,  and  the  executive  a  censor.  Once  in  a  while  a 
.  ••••  elt  or  a  Tom  Johnson  will  energize  the  whole  tribe-  with  the 
•c1  itv  of  leadership  and  we  will  get  some  glimpse  of  the  things 
e  power  of  a  people  might  be  turned  to  achieve.  Blessed  is  he 
vi  -  n  get  the  w  isdom  of  fifty  while  keeping  the  heart  of  twenty. 
•«ni  -rtunate  is  the  community  that  follows  such  leaders.  In  heaven 
•'  H  -H  be  twenty— meanwhile,  what  do  you  do  with  vour  keys? 
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Records  of  Congress 

rpM  E  ncot'ile  of  the  rides  of  members  of 

X  Conyreee  a  id  nr  not  ore  ou  the  rarimi*  roll 
mile  of  the  firet  eeeeion  of  the  Sixty-fnmrtk  ' 
Congreet,  recently  ceiled,  are  wore  ready. 

Three  reeorile  ehntr  hn\r  each  me  in  Iter  and 
xrnator  voted  on  t-arione  roll  mile,  including: 

The  So-oiled  RUM  Hour  Rill;  the  CWM- 
Labor  Rill:  Errrioe  thr  Philippine:  I'uttine 

Suor  on  Ihr  Free  Lkt:  Wartime  Americans 

N«t  lo  Tra.rl  on  Skip.  O-nrd  by  HelllecrroU; 
liter  e-in*  Ihr  Rin  of  the  Army;  Increa-inr 

Ihr  Sire  of  Ihr  Na «y:  Free  Seed.;  Rural 

Credit.:  Kalabli-hiar  a  l.otrrnmrnl  Armor 

1‘lanl :  (onArmiae  Ihr  Appotntinmt  of  Mr. 

HrandeU;  lnrrra-.nr  Ihr  Inroar  Tat;  And 

More  Than  Forty  Other  Important  Roll  Talk. 

Three  rerurde  are  indie/ieunalde  to  errrii 
enter  irh"  triehce  to  kuotr  Aon-  hie  repre- 
erutntirre  roTed,  und  knir  he  ehntdd  met  hie 
oiru  ballot  in  the  coming  election  for  an  entire 
to  n*  Hotter  and  one.third  of  the  Senate.  Tin 
reeorde  are  furniehtd  liy  Collier's  Washington 

Uni  t  an  n'ithout  charge,  dire  the  name  of  the 
one  reprreentatire  in  Congreee  and  the  one 
eenator  irhoae  record  you  v-aut.  Address 

COLLIER’S  WASHINGTON  BUREAU. 

1121  Wkiiwubi  Bi'iunsG,  Washington.  |i.  C. 

_  _ _  -1 
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O  B  S 

THE  Frenchwomen  pictured1  here  may  have  given 
up  their  brooms,  but  we  have  a  suspicion  that 
they  are  using  them  on  the  side  while  carpenter¬ 
ing  like  men.  Home  building  these  days  means 
more  to  Frenchwomen  than  selecting  wall  paper 
and  hiring  servant*.  Those  shown  here,  for  in¬ 
stance.  are  constructing  teni|Mirary  houses  in  regions 
devastated  by  the  armies.  The  interesting  thing  is 
that  these  women  seem  greatly  to  enjoy  their  new 
jobs.  The  photographer  reports  that  the  women  said 
they  were  glad  to  get  free  of  their  pots  and  pans. 
They  said  that  it  was  more  fun  than  dishwashing, 
and  their  bosses  found  that  they  did  it  well.  French¬ 
women  have  long  lieen  used  to  outdoor  work.  It  is  a 
common  thing  in  France  for  wives  to  conduct  shops, 
keep  inns,  and  even  manage  large  business  enter¬ 
prises.  French  peasant  women  gather  the  grape  c  rops 
in  the  south  of  France,  while  Breton  and  Millet  in 
their  paintings  have  immortalized  the  French  woman 
farmer  of  the  north.  This  war  has  produced  not 
<»ne  but  a  million  Joans  of  Arc.  The  countrywomen 
have  superb  vitality.  In  this  sense  they  were  pre¬ 
pared.  They  are  now  helping  France  win  battles. 


NOTE  the  stubble  in  this  picture. 

You  who  are  farmers— la  it  good 
harvesting?  We  agree  with  you.  Note 
also  the  jaunty  way  in  which  the  chap 
at  the  levers  wean  his  fedora.  See  also 
how  the  chauffeur  is  laboring  at  the 
wheel.  These  are  city  chaps  suddenly 
spirited  from  their  desks  to  the  Helds 
by  the  exigencies  of  war  in  France.  The 
ini|>ortnnt-lonking  individual  standing 
at  the  right  is  an  inspector.  He  is 
laughing  good-naturedly  at  his  men's 
maiden  efforts  ns  farmers.  Hut  he  and 
the  city  chaps  are  terribly  in  earnest. 
These  clerks  can’t  fight,  but  they  de¬ 
clared  that  they  were  ready  to  turn 
furrows  with  penknives,  if  necessary, 
to  help  France  win.  One  of  these 
bookkeeper  farmers,  who.  after  sev¬ 
eral  days’  labor  at  his  new  job.  discov¬ 
ered  a  sharpened  appetite  and  renewed 
henlth.  exclaimed:  "We  clerks  ought 
to  swap  Jobs  with  the  farmers  occa¬ 
sionally.  It's  good  for  us.”  There 
is  an  idea.  The  college  students  who 
work  in  the  harvests  of  the  Middle  West 
have  made  a  beginning  of  such  a  read¬ 
justment  in  this  country.  "Renping 
their  wild  oats.”  they  call  it.  Have 
these  French  clerks  given  us  new  light 
on  the  hack-to-the-land  propaganda? 


MUCH  testimony  of  late  lias 
been  offered  in  proof  of  the 
dictum,  attributed  to  General 
Sherinnn.  that  war  is  hell,  but 
the  bored  expression  of  these 
elephants  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
matter  we  have  seen.  These  ele¬ 
phants  are  having  a  taste  of  war 
at  its  worst— for  them.  They 
are  trumpeting  their  protests. 
Formerly  members  of  the  lei¬ 
sure  class  in  France,  darlings  of 
the  children  of  Paris,  these  big 
fellows  now  are  dragging  plows. 
They  are  here  stamping  about, 
transforming  a  devastated  re¬ 
gion  into  cabbage  patches.  Their 
keeper  said  that  the  elephants 
would  be  as  good  as  tractors  if 
it  weren’t  for  the  fact  that  they 
fattened  out  so  much  of  the  soil 
which  they  plowed  up.  They 
might  even  be  used  at  the  front 
if  they  "  ere  not  so  easy  to  hit. 
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EVERYBODY  known  that  our  navy  in  our  greatest  ami  alnv»st  only 
protection.  In  spite  of  criticism,  often  merited,  of  the  navy,  the 
fleet  ut  itn  last  battle  practice  under  war  condition*  in  Cuban  waters 
made  some  excellent  records.  All  ships  at  16,800  yards  mule  8.4  per  cent 
of  hits.  More  recently  the  superdreadnought  /*.  **e«»//<ci in  Chesapeake 
Bay  made  an  especially  line  record.  tiring  thirteen  miles  at  an  Invisible 
but  stationary  target  with  her  three-gun  turrets.  Her  record  surprised 
even  navy  officials.  Our  hats  are  off  to  the  men  who  did  it.  We  are  glad 
to  let  you  see  their  faces  in  the  photograph  to  the  right.  On  August  2T 
the  U.  S.  S.  Mew  phi*  lay  at  anchor  in  the  outer  liarbor  of  Santo  Domingo, 
where,  because  of  the  frequency  of  sudden  storms  it  is  customary*  for 
nil  vessels  to  keep  up  steam.  A  violent  storm  arose.  The  anchors  failed 
to  hold.  Except  for  auxiliary  purposes,  her  boiler  battery  wan  dead. 
Helpless,  the  ship  drifted  on  the  rocks,  as  seen  in  the  photograph 
below.  Twenty  lives  were  lost  in  this  the  greatest  disaster  in  the  United 
States  navy  since  the  sinking  of  the  Maine.  And  we  are  not  at  war. 


These  are  the  men  behind  Che  guns 

Uft  In  rill, l :  Commander  l\  E.  Kid  grig.  I  And.  II*.  S.  McCUnUe. 
Capl.  II.  II  legman.  Manor  Corps:  l.lrtil.  II'.  T.  Sm, Hi 
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HELP  WA  N  T  E  D 


BY  HOLWORTHY  HALL  — CHAPTER  THREE 


SMALL  things,  und  more  of  them,  writhed  on  Hoi*  *■  *»»  — •*'»  .<  u.  •**•»<*■  -(iw*o 

lister'*  mind.  The  challenge  in  Mis*  Rexford’s  V"  *“  **  l,"***1^ 

eye*  wu»  another  mystery  for  him  to  ruminate  upon;  ,  n,*„  .”-!T _ _  "  , nTT 

added  to  Hartwell’s  conduct  it  convinced  him  that  — ‘itm***.  [  ‘mTlii*  i  ■  1 1  -  “■*11- 

Ballin  must  have  given  them  both  good  occasion  to  Atm*  i«m  imm  iv*  »  >nrk».  .r  u>nur< 

suspect  his  status.  Hartwell,  of  course,  had  erred  ,u  (trwi  «mu.  kt •  k>>»  um  mh>  w.  Mm*  iui- 
monstroualy;  Hartwell  had  taken  some  crazy  pre-  ■““*  » xi>>m f—  >. «■*!«•». 
mise  and  built  up  from  it.  That  much  was  mam-  a  misn  u  0.  HwUi*u«iit  **««.  H*uum  tau  a 
font.  But  Miss  Rex  ford  had  peered  at  him  as  though  •*"»  *“ 

they  held  a  secret  in  partnership,  und  he  had  all  but  IE*  .IS 

disclosed  it.  And  besides  there  was  that  stagger-  H.ii«e  dm u o •» a a> im.. »m n>m  ium.— 

ing,  unbelievable  reciprocity  of  signs  with  a  waiter!  m.  1  p.ifiri is.it  h.iii  mti  ira.in  TnMhrr.nr- 

Hollister  unlocked  the  door  of  his 
room  und  went  in.  The  place  was 
in  disorder,  hut  he  had  left  it  in  dis¬ 
order.  Still,  it  wasn't  entirely  as  j  '  >  u 1  1 1 

he  had  Irfl  it  llis  salt  «•—.  srh-h 

had  k>o  •».«<  <•  •  »SMll  UU>  .* 

“<*•  •lar.-l.^g  .  1— ed  on  IK.  Hoot  Th. 
kit  «••¥.  sh«h  haj  Ian  cloMd.  on 

the  Itoor.  a  a*  gap  ng  open  on  a  <ka-r  ’  t  fRl**  '  ■  g  M  * 

The  .learner  trunk  •#.«  t  on  a  rack 

i*.  a  corner,  it  on  a  rash  b*  1  ,  * 

tween  the  windows. 

llr  .loud  on  the  threshold.  mark 

-g  there  esnlerwea  of  una-th.e.«d  A.  ,  A 

the  \  f'C'-  *  *’ 

or  ll;' 

housekeeper,  for  the  tied  wus  still  1  1  A  — 

loMMml  Wralhf.l,  h.  1-t.d  the  ' .  II--- 

him  swiftly  1\  /flUBu  Bu  i  } ' 

I-  (he  kil  l*g  The  .—UM.  arr.  f 

urrmiged  ns  m<tli"duull>  us  hr  him  Htk  '  k 

self  hud  urrnnged  Ih.-m  ar  J  A  d  ' /*  j*  J 

ri-ul ly  mo)  (>■»'— "  "* '  '  v  f 

"  |"|  V  •-":*hk^(^a  J 

iigam.  the 

hrutir—  wus  that  of  reversion  Hr  ^  ^ irWf _  ~  -* 

Ml.-d  the  lid  of  the  •trumrr  trunk  Bf '  k  VAta— 

#•“  •  <  •  HHPs.  *  ,a 

|.i-l«.nuiiig~  A  pigskin  |iorl  film 

■a  >uii 

*•  i-.c-r.  *  «*  •  •  •  M»  •*-  *  ,  .  .  -W~-  '  ’ 

!-«-*•  . . .  I  l-«  IS.)  k.l  t?».  ■  -5V  ‘ 

I ‘"iii  St  1 1  If  I’d  kill  itily  ii'tir  the  flap 

. . .  "at  * »  •  •  ip  _  1 

I l.-lli  * ‘  t  . . .  up  ami  whistled  .  . 
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office. 

The  manager  wa«  not  «n  old  ns  hr  ™  I  -  ** 

looked,  bring  prematurely  bald  and  ” 

Kxressivrly  nervous  from  a  decade 

of  close  attention  to  details.  Hoi-  ^ '  y  I  ^ 

lister  accosted  him  impetuously: 

"Good  morning!  While  I  was  lit 

breakfast  my  room  was  broken  Into.  "oiUMlV.mn  ffM  read*  fo  tell  u.  uhe.e  IhU  peuepe.ilu  c 

All  my  stuff  is  upside  down  I  want  to 
know  whut  you  intend  to  do  about  it." 

The  manager  gasped.  "Broken  into!  Broken  info.'"  Hollister  had  paced  the  floor  of  S30  not  more  than 
"Come  up  and  look  at  it  for  yourself.  I’ve  got  a  dozen  turns  when  the  manager  arrived;  and  the 
three  pieces  of  baggage,  and  every  one’k  been  tarn-  two  had  bartered  only  a  few  incisive  sentences 
pored  With !’’  When  Ferguson,  callous,  efficient,  joined  them. 

The  manager  pressed  a  button  on  the  wall  and  "To  come  singly."  he  explained  to  Hollister, 
became  feverish.  "That’s  too  bad!  Oh.  that’s  most  "doesn’t  stir  up  any  Ulk.  Things  of  this  sort  we 
unfortunate!  Tampered  with?  Arc  you  sure.'  What  like  to  keep  mum  until  there’s  ».^nethine  to  say 

have  you  lost?  I’m  sending  for  the  head  of  the  Now.  where’s  the  damage?" 

house  detectives— he’s  coming  now!  Come  right  in,  Holli-ter  indicated  it.  and  told  briefly  where  the 
Mr.  Ferguson.  This  gentleman  say*  his  room  has  three  pieces  of  luggage  had  been  when  he  set  out  for 

been  rifled!"  The  manager  writhed  alarmingly  and  breakfast  and  where  he  had  found  them  on  his  re¬ 
mopped  his  forehead.  turn.  With  the  assistance  of  the  two  men  he  went 

through  them:  at  the  end  he  flushed  angrily. 

TTOLLISTER  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  "There’s  nothing  missmr"  he  said,  "but  that 
A*  was  tall  and  sandy  and  saturnine.  doesn’t  alter  the  case!  Somebody’s  been  in  here, 

"My  name  is  Hollister,”  ho  said.  “I’m  in  Room 
f.90.  When  1  came  back  from  breakfast  I  found  all  my 
baggage  had  been  searched,  and  it’s  all  messed  up." 

"Ah!”  The  big,  dour  Scotchman  sucked  in  his 
breath.  "What’s  missing?” 

"I  don’t  know  yet.  I  came  down  to  tell  you — " 

"You  haven’t  told  anyone  else?” 

"No.” 

“Please  go  back  to  your  room.  In  a  couple  of  min- 
utes  we’ll  be  up.  Please  don’t  touch  anything — not 
a  thing — and  go  as  if  nothing  had  happened."  He 
turned  to  the  manager.  "We’d  better  be  safe.  I 
think.  Can  you  keep  the  maids  from  that  room 
until  we’re  through  with  it?  You  go  ahead.  Mr. 

Hollister,  and  we’ll  be  there  in  a  couple  of  minutes." 


to  a  master  key.  I’ll  want  no  one  to  leave  by  the 
servant*’  entrance  without  my  permission.  And— 
well,  at  I  live—’’  He  stooped  and  picked  from  the 
floor,  close  by  the  wainscoting,  a  bar  pin  which  glit¬ 
tered  in  the  slanting  sunlight. 

"What!  What!"  exclaimed  the  manager. 

Ferguson  looked  at  Hollister. 

"This  isn’t  yours?  And  you  say  your  kil  bag  was 
there/  On  that  same  spot?" 

"My  bag  wax  there,"  said  Hollister  slowly,  "right 
up  against  the  wall.  1  remember  the  porter  had  to 
move  the  trunk  rack  to  put  it  there.  I  told  him  to. 

And  the  drop- lightshineson  the  floor. 
If  it  had  been  then-  lust  night,  one 
of  us  would  have  noticed  it— ’’ 

He  slopped  short.  The  bit  of 
jewelry  in  Ferguson’s  hand  was  the 
pin  which  Hullin’*  cousin  had  worn 
at  last  night's  dinner — the  sapphire 
and  pearl  pin  with  the  broken  clasp. 


Ferguson  was  shaking  his  head  over  a  pair  of 
silver-backed  military  brushes. 

"These  are  worth  *.  -x-thing.  I  don’t  understand 
why  they  weren’t  taken  if  anybody  was  after 
plunder.  Oh!  Anything  in  the  passport  envelope  of 
the  trunk?" 

“No.  nothing.  My  papers  Were  all  in  the  port- 
folio." 

“Maybe  he  had  documents -or  securities!"  said 
the  manager,  fluttering-  "Did  you?  Would  any¬ 
body  have  wanted  anything  you’ve  got?" 

“Never  mind  that  nos*-  Hr  says  nothing’s  gone." 
said  Ferguson.  “Now.  Ill  want  the  floor  house¬ 
keeper  directly,  and  anytndy  else  that’s  had  access 


HE  flipped  open  the  journal  at  the  sporting  page. 

There  was  little  to  attract  him — a  few  feeble 
comments  on  the  distant  baseball  season  und  a  didac¬ 
tic  essay  on  the  professionalism  of  college  amaU-ur> 
Hollister  sighed  and  took  an  observation  of  the  room 
for  chance  company.  In  the  furthest  angle,  snug  in 
the  recesses  of  a  massive  divan,  two  familiar  figures 
were  head  to  head.  Hollister  rose  and  drew  near 
them.  Startled,  the  two  glanced  up  simultaneously. 
They  were  Ballin  and  Kirby. 

“Hello,  gents."  said  Hollister  cheerfully.  "Telling 
Ford  stones?” 

Ballin  and  Kirby  looked  at  each  other  and  at 
Hollister.  "Oh,  no— not  at  all— not  a  bit  of  it!" 
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sighed  Ballin.  “And  *• 

we  were  quite  =~  ■'  'tlj 

linished,  anyway.  Fpfffj  9  ]T 

weren’t  we?  I  was 
just  going.  Phil. 

Sit  in!" 

“Sure.  Sit  down." 

invited  Kirby,  mnk-  fl 

ing  plncc  for  him. 

"Really  going.  ' 

confirmed  Ballin, 

you  ^p3BBH&|K 

grinned  Ballin.  |'  )| 

the  usual  gesture  {  B7 m 

owe  you  something 
any  fraudulent  ad- 
"Thought  you’d 

agree  with  me.”  "By  Hit  icay,  Pelt,  utio’t  tht*  man  Hartnett .* 

■aid  Kirby.  "How’d 
you  like  ’em?” 

"Great.  Only  I  don’t  know  yet  what  her  name  Is." 

"Whose?” 

"Ned’s  cousin.  Nobody's  culled  her  by  it  when  I've 
been  around,  and  I’ve  had  too  much  to  do  to  go  over 
the  register. ” 

"Why.  Cloud.  Frances  Cloud.” 

"Oh!  Well,  how  does  the  genealogy  work?  She’s 
—let’s  see— ahe’s  u  daughter  of  Ned’s  uncle— of 
Mr.  Cloud?" 

"No.  she  was  his  brother’s  wife.” 

"Wife!"  said  Hollister,  aghast 
"Sure— wife!  Married  to  him.  you  know.  This 
way— that  Cloud  man  that  was  with  us  is  Ned’s  uncle 
on  his  mother’s  side.  Get  that?  He  had  a  brother 
do  you  follow  me?  Brother,  being  a  good  judge  of 
-klrts.  married  Frances.  All  clear  so  far?  Brother.  "1  wish  I  know.”  said  Hollntor. 

having  typhoid,  got  thoroughly  defunct  three  years  The  little  man  cocked  an  eye  at  him  and  all  at 

ngo.  Non:  arc  you  all  straight?"  once  was  dogmatic. 

"Well,  /  know!  You  needn’t  try  to  put  the 
blinkers  on  me.  Phil! 

I’ vo  fot  you.  old  hoy. 

Haven’t  I?  Ilam't 
I  now?” 

Hollister  affected  the  .  • 

utmost  nonchalance. 

"l*o  you  think  you 

hare?”  ^*v8l8 

“I  know  I  have! 

Quit  looking  like  a 
prairie  fire!” 

Shut  up!”  said  Hoi- 
lister,  but  not  too 
brazenly. 

"I»on’t  grt  so  dis- 
gustingly  red  then. 

That’s  a  plebeian  color. 

...  So  go- ’re  in  it  too. 

Phil!  Welcome,  little 
stranger!  You’re  Num¬ 
ber  16.  Series  of 
191 l!” 

"I’m  not  in  anything 

"Don’t  try  to  hedge!  J — V 

Little  Nemo’s  got  two  fc 

eyes  and  a  brain!”  de- 

dared  Kirby  jubilant.  V  ' 

"And  it  takes  an  older  V 

man  than  you  are  to  li  H  .'i 

hoodwink  him!  Why.  if 

you  hadn’t  joined  the  I I 

Benevolent  Order  of  ?<L 

Francescan  Slaves.  I’d  '79Br 

call  you  St.  Anthony 

and  be  done  with  it!"  .  ~ - 4^;. 

Hollister’s  laugh  was  r^T'  ’ 

more  lugubrious  than  P  ^  . ! 

merry.  "You’re  using.  ..  *  >'. 

up  all  your  energy."  he  VV -J .  _ /  f 

said.  "Save  your  breath.  J— 

I  may  be  a  simple  little  ‘*?2S?**  ' 

eity  lad.  but  I  don’t  go 
around  losing  my  head 
about  people  I've  met 
only  twice,  just  the 
same” 

Kirby  pounced  catlike 

on  the  numerical  adverb.  lit  surrcwxf  Iht 


Miss  Rex  ford  fit  in. 
Pete?” 

"Why.  she’s 
Frances’s  compan¬ 
ion.  Pretty  girl, 
don’t  you  think?" 

“She  certainly  is. 
She’s  a  pippin.  A — 
a  salaried  compan¬ 
ion.  do  you  mean?" 

-That’s  what  I  do. 
She’s  part  chaperon 
and  part  secretary. 
She’s  been  on  the 
job  about  a  month. 
Frances  is  dippy 
about  her." 

-So  I  gathered. 
Whcre’d  the  come 


"Twice!  T iriee.  you  blighter!  When  was  the 
other  time?” 

Hollister  had  to  succumb  to  the  small  man’s  levity. 

”Er — at  breakfast.  They  happened  to  come 
down — ” 

"Well  played!  And  were  you  waiting  for  ’em 
outside  or  inside?” 

“Darn  you!  I  was  eating  my  own  food!” 

"That’s  one  incriminating  admission  I’ve  got  out 
of  you."  said  Kirby  serenely,  "and  before  I’ve  fin¬ 
ished  111  get  more." 

”1  dare  you  to,”  laughed  Hollister. 

Nevertheless  when  they  parted  at  eight  o’clock 
Kirby  hadn't  erased  to  gloat  over  what  he  wan 
pleased  to  call  his  discovery.  And  Hollister,  ivho 
wasn’t  nearly  as  much  irritated  as  he  pretended,  wus 
rather  comfortably  aware  that  Kirby  wasn't  too  far 
wrong.  Of  course  it  was  nonsense  to  think  that 
Baltin's  cousin  had  so  entranced  him  thut  his  rap¬ 
ture  had  been  noticeable  lie  had  hardly  spoken 
to  her,  except  at  the  poles  of  the  evening.  Kirby 
was  joking.  Resides,  even  if  Hollister  actually  had 
been  taken  captivr  by  that  youthful  widow  whose 
widowhood  was  so  difficult  lo  believe,  he  shouldn't 
have  allowed  himself  to  own  his  surrender  until  the 
enigma  at  the  Aspinwall  had  been  solved.  Hollister 
»*s  beginning  to  take  as  an  incontrovertible  fact 
the  absolute  connection  of  one  event  with  another; 
Hartwell  had  definitely  aroused  him  of  something 
which  was  to  llolliau-r  still  indefinite,  and  Hartwell, 
failing  to  bribe  him.  had  threatened  him;  Miss  Rex- 
ford’s  speech  and  her  eyes  hud  clearly  revealed  n 
mutuality  of  interest  between  herself  and  Hartwell; 
a  waiter  had  signaled  to  Miss  Rexford;  and  Hol¬ 
lister's  room  hod  been  ransacked,  and  a  trinket  of 
Mrs.  Cloud's  found  on  the  floor.  He  was  glad  now 
that  he  hadn't  told  Ferguson  and  the  hotel  mnnuger 
too  much.  He  hadn’t  intrusted  them  with  uny  of 
these  clues  and  he  hadn't  Iwtrnyed  the  ownership  of 
the  bar  pin. 

Since  there  seemed  to  lie  a  full  measure  of  sen¬ 
sationalism  in  his  career,  he  might  us  well  reserve 
for  himself  whatever  stimulus  he  could  get  from 
it;  and  there  was  no  sense  in  making  it  either  n 
police  or  a  newspaper  affair.  He'd  burrow  down  to 
the  truth  eventually.  Ho  knew  he  could! 

AT  the  hotel  desk  he  stopped  to  Inquire  for  mail;  he 
sx  was  given  u  letter  in  a  pluin  envelope,  Instinct 
advised  him  that  tho  message  was  from  Joshua 
Brown;  and  discretion  told  him  lo  rend  it  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  room;  hut  he  was  tired,  and.  for 
the  moment  at  least,  he  was  highly  contemptuous 
of  Intrigue.  Moreover,  ho  Intended  to  hold  another 
parley  with  the  manager  Iwfore  he  went  to  lied;  so 
he  was  still  standing  in  the  lobby  when  he  perused 
the  first  bulletin  from  «V*»fi»n>rrf  on  page  32) 


“My  dear  boy.  she 
materialized  out  of 
thin  ether.  It  was 
like  this:  we  all 
thought  Frances 
ought  to  have  some¬ 
body—” 

“  ’We'!" 

“Oh.  I'm  an  old 
friend  of  the  family, 
that's  all— sort  of 
grandfather  to  the 
whole  crowd.  As  I 
was  saying,  wc 
thought  Frances 
ought  to  hare  some¬ 
body  with  her  when 
she  went  beating  it 
around  tho  country.  *o  we  tooted  and  pulled  in  Miss 

Rexford.  I  under  stand  she  was  with  Mrs. -  Oh, 

.he  *»<  social  secretary  to  one  of  the  highbrows. 
She’,  a  well-bred  kid  anyway  " 

“Not  a  doubt  of  it."  said  Hollister  dryly.  "The 
only  thing  I  don’t  like  about  her  -no.  never  mind;  I 
shouldn’t  have  said  that.  I—" 

“Go  ahead.  I'm  not  a  siere." 

"No.  It’s  nothing.  Well,  what  are  they  going  lo 
do— spend  the  winter  in  town?" 

“Oh.  I  don’t  imagine  they  will.  They'll  very 
likely  go  South  in  a  dsy  or  so." 

"Palm  Beach?" 

“Poasibly.  They’re  spoken  of  it.  What’s  biting 


HOLLISTER,  somewhat  disillusioned,  owned  that 
he  wus  all  straight 

"That's  pretty  tough.  Isn’t  It?  I  wouldn’t  have 
thought  she  was  married!  And— three  years  ago? 
Good  Lord!  She  can’t  be  more  than  twenty  three 
or  four  now!" 

"She’s  twenty-one.  Brother  was  a  cradle  snatcher.” 
Hollister  pondered  diligently. 

"Well,  if  she  Isn't  married  again  mighty  soon  It 
won't  bo  anybody's  fault  but  here." 

"Brother  wus  a  hyena— iW  per  cent.”  said  Kirby. 
"Ho  was  a  five-star,  triple-distilled  hellion.  I  don’t 
know  what  in  thunder  she  married  him  for  he  must 
have  been  forty-eight  anyway.  Same  old  idea.  I 
aupposc — she  was  beautiful  but  poor;  and  brother 
was  rich  and  polished.  Some  people  went  so  far  n« 
to  call  him  a  shine.  And  he  was  mighty  fine  to  her 
until  It  was  too  late  for  her  to  renege.  He  ju»t  car¬ 
ried  her  off  her  fort  Oh.  he  was  a  fine-looking  man 
— sort  of  combination  of  John  Drew  and  Jess  Wil¬ 
lard — almost  any  girl  might  have  fallen  for  him 
Well,  they  had  the  devil's  own  time  for  u  couple  of 
months,  and  then  brother  kindly  shuffled.  She's  been 
living  In  the  West — I’usudcrin  and  Ar.getr*.  So 
you  sec  she  isn’t  really  related  to  Ned  at  all." 

"I  sec.”  granted  Hollister.  "By  the  way.  Pete, 
who’*  this  man  Hartwell?" 

"Jim  Hartwell.”  said  Kirby,  “ia  the  rosy  little 
cherub  that  thinks  he's  going  to  be  Number  Two." 
"Oho!  That’s  bashful  of  him.” 

"It  is  bashful  of  him.  I  said  he  think*  he’s  going 
to  be  Number  Two.  When  Jim  Hartwell  only 
thinks  he  can  do  something,  he’s  being  about  as  shy 
and  retiring  as  n  dickey  bird  in  a  flock  of  bald  eagles. 
He’s  a  tough  spade.  Jim  is.” 

"How  do  you  mean?” 

“Any  way  you  want  to  take  it.  Knockdown  and 
dragout,  brass  knuckles,  lead  pipe  done  up  in  the 
‘Tribune,’  hurrah  boys,  up  and  at  'cm — that’s  how 
he  practices  law.  and  that's  how  he  does  about  every¬ 
thing  else.  He’s  »  holy  terror  on  wheels.  Jim  is. 
I’d  be  sort  of  sorry  In  see  him  get  France-.’’ 

"You  seem  friendly  enough  with  him.  though.” 
Kirby  waved  his  hand  airily.  "Politic-  is  politic*. 
Phil.  You’ve  got  to  play  the  game,  and  there  aren’t 
any  fixed  rules  and  there  isn’t  any  umpire  I've  had 
to  do  some  business  with  him.  Couldn't  help  myself.” 

Hollister  declined  to  quit  this  well  of  information 
until  it  had  been  pumped  dry.  “Where  docs  this 


t  intimate  potwinn* 
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"QHE  grows  mure  beautiful  every  day. doesn't  she?" 

O  Mins  Deevern.  chief  saleslady  in  the  sterling  sil¬ 
ver  department,  head  of  first  aisle  to  the  left  as  you 
enter  the  great  Sixth  Avenue  store,  looked  up  into 
the  pale-blue  eyes  of  the  immaculately  dressed  floor¬ 
walker.  Archibald  G.  Waller:  “Yes?" 

Mr.  Waller,  rather  portly,  scant  of  hair  but  flushed 
of  cheek,  rested  an  elbow  lightly  on  her  show  case 
and  crossed  his  gray-clad  legs,  hi*  frock  coat  flow¬ 
ing  in  graceful  folds  about  thrm.  Hr  pursed  hi* 
heavy,  full-blooded  lip*  thoughtfully  and  sighed.  Five 
yard*  away,  in  gent*’  ties,  Veronica  O’Callahan  felt 
hi*  stare,  and  a  deeper  crimson  came  to  her  oval 
cheeks;  her  Irish  eye*,  soft  ns  the  morning  mist  on 
Ihc  hills,  brightened,  but  brightened  with  tears  of 
mortification,  for  this  had  been  going  on  for  nearly 
a  year — in  fact,  from  the  moment  she  ceased  to  lie 
a  cash  girl  and  became  a  saleslady.  Other  girl*  hud 
suffered  the  same  thing,  the  good  one*  -huddertng 
and  the  others  smirking 

From  the  book  depurtmi-nt,  fourth  aisle  left,  Robert 
Lee,  whose  mother  was  a  Virginia  lady  boasting  the 
blood  of  the  Knight-  or  the  Golden  Horseshoe,  could, 
by  careful  rungr  flnding,  get  occasional  glimp-*-*  of 
Veronica  through  dangling  hosiery  and  more  inti¬ 
mate  garments,  lie  was  tall,  black  of  hair,  and 
with  the  book  and  eyes  of  an  eagle,  and  although 
he  was  a  Virginia  Lee  and  Veronica  was  only  an 
Eleventh  Avenue  O'Callahan,  his  wus  a  different  look 
from  that  which  Mr.  Waller  gave  the  girl. 

Sometimes  Veronica  would  wave  her  hand  slyly 
in  the  direction  of  "books,”  for  she  had  come  to  feel 
that  the  kindly  and  courleous  young  man  cared  for 
her  in  u  way  thul  was  high  und  line,  and  that  if  she 
ever  needed  a  friend,  if  there  was  a  panic,  Are.  or 
any  other  moment  of  great  stress,  he  would  come, 
leaping  the  counters,  to  her  call.  Every  girl  on  the 
floor  knew  that  Lee  was  a  gentleman,  and  that  out¬ 
side  of  his  work  all  hi*  time  was  given  to  hi- 
mother  and  sister  up  in  Harlem  ami  to  hi-  study 
of  law  In  the  night  cln*.«'*  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

As  to  Mr.  Waller,  the  girl,  were  well  cogniiont  of 
the  fact  that  his  diversion*  were  the  great  hells  in 
the  tower  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  in  Madison 
Square  and  young  and  pretty  faces  Just  before 
noon  every  day  hr  hurried  for  his  hat  and  made  his 
way  to  a  little  lunch  room  on  Twenty-third  Street 
pausing  to  look  at  the  great  white  tower,  listen 
entranced  at  the  clangor  of  the  four  quarter*  a*  they 
were  atiuek.  ami  thei  count  solemnly  the  twelve 
sonorous  stroke,  of  the  hour.  It  may  have  been 
on  attempt  on  his  port  to  display  n  degree  of  ln.li 
vlduallsm  that  would  lift  him  from  the  commonplace 
or  it  may  have  been  that  psychic  quality  which  corne- 
trembllng  Into  action  in  many  of  un  at  the  whisper 
or  the  roar  from  the  lironte  throat* 

"Old  Bells  is  after  Veronica."  was  the  unanimous 
decision  of  every  girl  on  the  floor,  from  Mis*  Drover- 
up  in  front  to  Annie  Murphy  in  the  stationery,  far  in 
the  rear,  when  Mr.  Waller  succeeded  in  having  the  rirl 
advanced  to  the  better- paying  and  less  trying  job 

“And  if  he  don't  look  out,”  suggested  Non  O’Reilly, 
in  the  gents’  gloves,  "Danny  Scanlon  will  muss  him 
up  some  night.  It  will  l«c  a  regular  Armenian  ma- 
mere  if  Danny  ever  goes  to  it." 

DANNY  drove  a  three-horse  team,  delivering  great 
rolls  of  print  paper  to  the  Park  Row  journal- 
A -  his  trick  hegan  at  midnight  and  ended  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  he  had  all  of  each  afternoon  and 
evening  in  which  to  spread  his  mighty  che-t  before 
the  dancing  eyes  of  his  "steady.”  and  not  a  week 
day  closed  that  he  was  not  a  visitor  to  the  big  -hop. 
seeking  a  word  with  hi-  beloved  before  taking  up 
his  post  at  the  employees*  exit,  there  to  meet  her 
for  the  walk  Home. 

Dnnny  had  no  Incumbrances  and.  having  the  truck 
drivers’  union  back  of  him.  was  sure  of  steady  pay 
every  day  and  six  day*  a  week.  Moreover,  in 
stead  of  applying  his  intellect  to  high  aim*  during 
his  hour*  off.  he  gave  him-elf  up  entirely  to  the  art 
of  slugging,  weighing  in  at  1.H3  pounds  ring  side 
when  he  was  engaged  to  light  in  the  various  clubs 
which  knew  him  us  a  promising  battler.  His  hair 
was  red  nnd  cut  in  a  high  curve  in  the  back,  show  ¬ 
ing  a  massive  neck,  dotted  hrre  and  there  with  pan- 
oakelike  freckle*.  His  face  was  square,  hi*  short 
blit  still  regular  no-e  wide  at  the  spandrels  from 
much  heavy  breathing,  and  hi*  chin  cleft  deeply  in 
the  middle.  He  looked  hi*  sobriquet.  "One  Round” 
Scanlon,  and  a*  hi-  picture  had  bren  printed  «•» 
more  then  one  -porting  page  he  wn-  <.iir>'l— Iv  on 
Eleventh  Avenue. 

To  Veronica.  Danny  came  with  n  rush  that  would 
liave  done  him  credit  in  the  ring,  and  he  landed  right 
©it  the  point  of  her  jaw.  too.  that  very  first  time. 
Only  it  W8-  a  ki.-s.  Then  they  clinched,  so  to  speak, 
ill  the  hallway  of  the  tenement  house  where  lived 


"Are  you  being  waited  on?"  A  .smooth,  low  voice 
sounded  in  Danny's  ear*,  and  Veronica  began  to 
straighten  up  her  counter.  It  wn*  Mr.  Waller. 

“I  was  just  looking  around  for  the  diamond  ring* 
and  ta-ra-ras,”  replied  Danny  ironically. 

"Right  across  the  ai*le,''  suavely  directed  the  floor¬ 
walker.  "This  way,  sir." 

Danny  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  when  several 
customers  near  him  snickered  He  threw  back  his 
shoulders  and  marched  in  the  flaunting  wake  of 
Mr.  Waller's  frock  coat. 

“Miss  Drovers,”  lisped  Waller,  "this  gentleman 
wants  to  sec  some  diamond  ring*." 

"I  do,”  snapped  Danny,  scowling. 

The  saleslady  plared  a  large  tray  of  rings  on  the 
glass  ease  l>efnrc  hint. 

”1  want  a  ring  for  my  steady — engagement  ring.” 
.  i  i  «  Dai  i  •  "1  ain't  got  all  the  money  with 
n.«.  but  I  can  pick  ii  out  and  leave  a  deposit.  That 

right?" 

Only  .i  -m.dl  dejMisit  i»  necessary,”  urged  Mr. 
Waller  "Here  i-  i  favorite  design  this  year.”  He 
picked  up  a  beautiful  solitaire. 

How  much  "  Danny  'i-ok  the  ring  und  examined 

it  closely. 

'Five  hundred,”  iiil  Mi*a  Drovers. 

Tut  it  bark." 

Her,-'  .  that  l.s  expensive.”  The  floor- 

-  ,i  ter  brld  ip  ii  ..’hi  ung  and  then  a  third  and 
a  fo.irili  -  it  1  finally  ino-t  of  the  rings  had  been 
i  n  .n  tiin  1 1 itK-  velvet  catches  in  the  tray. 

]  \  -  i.  i  i.  nth  lieads  of  perspiration 

■  •  larr  “•  marble-  Thera  was  nothing  too  good  in 
.,||  tb<  w.  ilii  'or  hi  girl  Had  he  been  possessed 
f  *  million  .in Urn  •  be  .i.uld  have  ordered  a  ring 
t (■,>:  mi- ill, I  n  -iruble  pari  of  that  »um.  Some 
b’l  «  In  fell  -I  |(  he  were  cornered,  nnd  was  at  the 
ii..  tie  ■  P  I.  faced  man  In  the  frock  coat 

whom  be  dv- (i '  ed  instinctively. 

•G.ie.-n  i.  i  my  day."  he  Anally  blurted 

•  I„  ton  ,.l  in i  l  heels.  Hr  left  the  shop  and 

amt  to  t.i  |»  .  tree!  to  wult  for  his  girl 

1.  n  mmutr-  th  i  if t-  a  i  alarm  from  Miss  Deovcr* 
i  - i Mi  I’nil.ii  tn.  door  manager,  and  a  shop 
,  .  i  I.,  i  .« i-s  v  department.  The  flve-hun* 

,  i  mg  ii . ing.  Police  headquarter- 

i.  th,  telephone,  and  Michael  Fogarty 
. ...  I  .  .  Ill  uptown  to  gel  on  the  job. 

hAWY  i  if  the  hidden  menace  shadow- 

•  l.  -  i  I.piii'e  lepped  over  the  ropes  Satur- 
\  ’ught  '<  n,Ht  Hattimg  1-owlnsky.  Eleventh 
\i.  i  ...  i  i.  .  >  t..  > .-II  for  him.  while  from  the 
i  -  .  p,  |,  , 1 1, t ii  In-  I,  tagonisl  brought  a  goodly 
friitvi)  with  miilirV  to  Iwt- 

T» .  two  p,.  limii.iry  l«oUtn  had  dragged.  anil  H 
r"t  >i-ok  hands  a  great  sigh  of 
.  t  •  -n  the  benihes.  Dnnny  was  fighting 

V . I  ' »'■  Utile  flat.  At  the  end  of  the 

first  round  he  could 
hear  the  wedding  bells, 
for  laiwinsky  bad  mere 
ly  sparred  nnd  fox¬ 
trotted.  Hardly  n  blow 
(hat  merited  the  word 
had  broil  landed,  al¬ 
though  the  famous 
"One  Round”  Scanlon 
upi>eicut  had  swept  by 
the  jaw  of  the  Knit 
Stdt-r  with  only  live 
breadth  of  u  hair  be¬ 
tween  the  glove  und 
the  danger  point. 
Dunny  felt  that  lie  was 
getting  the  range.  Just 
one  of  those  punches 
nnd  the  money  would 
be  his.  No  one  had 
ever  been  able  to  keep 
awake  under  that  brain 
rocker.  Five  years  of 
outdoors  in  all  sort* 
of  weather,  handling 
three  powerful  Par- 
C  Heron*  nnd  slinging 
around  rolls  of  print 
paper,  had  bunched  his 
biceps  and  shoulder 
muscles  until  they  were 
terrible  to  behold. 

Again  the  pride  of 
Eleventh  Avenue 
missed  in  the  second 
round,  and  again  in 
the  third,  Iaiwinxky’* 
■lucking  bringing  erie> 
of  delight  from  hi* 

*\la  i re  acre  tolling  the  lour  quarter*  bigan  to  chime"  critical  followers 
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Danny  tried  hi*  heavy 
right  swing  for  the  head 
and  left  for  the  body, 
r  u  *  h  i  n  g  hi.*  opponent 
around  the  ring  and 
using  up  his  own  wind 
futilely.  In  the  sixth 
round  Low  insky  was 
fresh  and  Danny  was 
breathing  hard.  The 
former  then  took  the 
offensive,  and  Danny's 
left  eye  began  to  swell, 
his  lips  rising  also  from 
4i  stiff  left-hand  jab. 

The  Eleventh  Avenue 
cohorts  Silt  in  silence 
while  the  East  Side  set 
up  a  chorus  of  joy 
(.owinsky  proved  a  fast 
and  yet  a  wary  boxer. 

The  blows  rattled 
itgainat  Danny's  rib*, 
his  heart,  his  head,  and 
m  the  clinches  they  fell 
ominously  over  his  kid¬ 
neys.  The  big  truck 
driver  knew  nothing  of 
quitting  and  fought  on 
like  a  blinded  grizzly 
Until— rliek.' 

The  nucTiintry  in 
Danny’s  bruin  stopped 
working  as  Low  insky 
with  a  keen  eye  and 
swift  arm  landed  the 
knockout  under  his  an- 
tugonist's  chin.  The  big 
fellow  foldesl  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  his  hands  dropped 
U>  his  sides,  his  knees 
came  together  and 
sagged  lie  flopped,  and 
the  referee  tolled  off 
the  fatal  seconds 
without  Danny  »o  much 
■in  batting  an  eyelid. 

When  Danny  had  been  fanned  into  life  again, 
stuffed  Into  his  clothes,  and  turned  out  on  the  street. 
Still  dated  and  bleeding,  and  deserted  by  his  old  fol¬ 
lowers.  Detective  Fogarty  followed  at  a  safe  distance 
and  did  not  leave  his  quarry  until  he  wa»  in  his 
boarding  house  and  the  light  in  his  room  was  out. 

Danny  lay  ill  bed  all  Sunday,  his  ring  reputation 
gone,  his  kindly  landlady  swabbing  his  bruised  lip* 
nnd  bulging  eye,  and  the  wedding  bells  stuffed  with 
cotton.  Veronica  came  with  her  big  brother  Mickey 
ill  the  afternoon,  and  they  consoled  him  and  fed 
him  with  Cornell  beef  and  cabliuge.  his  favorite 
dnlnly.  Mickey  got  him  out  of  bed  anil  ilre**ed  him. 
I  hen  took  the  can  to  the  corner  ami  made  him  cool 
his  burning  lip*  with  bock.  To  Veronica's  gentle 
ministrations  und  loving  word*  he  gave  whittling 
replica  through  his  teeth  or  gargling  sounds  fur  down 
in  his  throat,  for  the  Lowinsky  wallop  had  put  labial 
expression  beyond  him  for  the  time  living.  But  he 
looked  upon  his  girl  with  deep  gratitude  ami  d*v«. 
lion  in  his  one  good  eye.  nnd  at  midnight  -ailed  off 
to  his  job  downtown. 

A  WEEK  behind  the  team  in  bright  April  <taya 
put  Danny  back  In  form,  ami  thoughts  of  love 
deepened  within  him.  In  City  Hall  Park  the  tulip* 
were  bravely  shining  in  the  sun;  the  sparrows 
coquetted  under  the  note  bag*  of  his  horses  when 
he  gave  them  the  morning  meal  hefore  taking  them 
to  the  stable,  ami  the  throngs,  headed  for  work, 
took  the  sidewalk  lockstep  of  Manhattan  with  a 
•pringincs*  which  hinted  that  to  high  and  low  of 
the  big  town  the  fond  season  had  come. 

In  Eleventh  Avenue  society  there  may  be  lr**  of 
the  formalities  thnn  ore  required  sin  blocks  farther 
tiint.  but  the  hearts  of  women  bent  in  tune  from 
river  to  river,  und  to  Veronica  O'Callahan  there 
was  the  precious  moment  of  anticipation  to  which 
every  bud  on  Fifth  Avenue  thrill* — the  first  wear¬ 
ing  of  the  engagement  ring.  And  Danny  knew  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  put  that  sparkler  on  Veronica's 
linger.  The  Hut  would  come  later.  Already  the  girls 
in  the  shop  were  wondering  whether  he  meant  busi¬ 
ness  with  her  or  whether  he  was  too  poor  to  come 
across.  Even  u  Brazilian  diamond  would  tie  lietter 
than  the  dull  imitation  ruby  and  seed  pearl  ornament 
the  pretty  girl  in  gents'  ties  had  worn  for  so  long. 

•'I’ll  take  a  chance.”  decided  Danny  after  count¬ 
ing  up  his  savings  and  finding  that  they  came  to 
exactly  sixty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  “I'll  try 
the  bones  just  once,  just  once.’’ 

So  Danny  dropped  in  on  the  memliers  of  the 
Elite  Social  uml  Literary  tiub  on  Grand  Street, 
discarded  his  coal,  and  toyed  with  the  tickle  god 
tie**,  rolling  the  dice,  snapping  his  lingers  and  be¬ 
seeching  Little  Joe,  Big  Dick.  Phoebe.  Sixty  Day*, 
and  the  other*  to  roll  hi*  way.  Luck  was  with  him. 
and  he  doubled  hi*  bet*  until  nearly  three  hundred 
dollars  in  greasy  hill*  and  well-rubbed  silver  made 


Sabbath  in  spring,  the 
denizen*  of  the  O'Calln- 
him  bit  ck  greeted  him 
with  comments  that  wert 
-harp ami  yet  blithesome 
“Good  morning.  Ilat!” 
wa»  the  favorite  saluta¬ 
tion  a*  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  inquired 
for  the  O'Callahan  aliid 
ing  place. 

“I  thought  1  would  call 
and  offer  my  services. 
Mis*  O'Callahan."  said 
Lee  when  he  finally 
reached  the  parlor  of 
Veronica'*  family,  four 
flights  up.  rear.  Hi* 
voice  trembled  a  little, 
for  even  in  her  distress 
the  gents'  ties  girl  was 
l-uuliful.  No  sorrow  nor 
any  cheapness  of  wull 
paper  nor  any  tenement 
gloom  could  tuki  from 
her  hair  the  light  God 
had  given  it  Some  of 
the  color  hud  departed 
her  cheek*  and  lip-,  but 
distress  hud  given  added 
••entity  to  her  gray  eye* 
“Mr.  Scanlon  will  be 
acquitted,"  he  ussured 
her.  "I  know  as  well  as 
every  man  uml  woman 
on  our  floor  in  the  shop 
why  Waller  wanted  to 
get  him  out  of  the  way" 
"He's  been  after  me 
ever  since  I  went  there 
to  work  us  a  cash  girl," 
said  Veronica,  the  tears 
coming  in  n  flood. 

"Don't  cry."  She  let 
him  tuke  one  of  her  little 
hand*  and  hold  it  In  Imth 
Of  his. 

m  Dunny'*  pocket,"  she 

"No  doubt,  but  we  must  prove  it,"  said  Lev. 

“I  didn't  sec  him  do  it.  but  I  would  swear  he  did. 
They'll  -end  Danny  to  Sing  Sing  thi*  lima." 

Hr  took  l">th  her  hand*  nnd  kissed  them.  Even 
the  cloud  of  perfume  from  the  cabbage  pot  in  the 
kitchen,  .weeping  into  the  rnunty  parlor,  could  not 
.lull  the  edge  of  hi*  sincere  love  for  the  girl.  With 
Danny  "put  away"  there  would  be  a  chance  for  him. 
but  he  wa-  not  that  kind  of  a  man.  Some  of  the 
nobility  of  ancient  knighthood  had  come  to  him 
through  the  blood  of  the  Lee*  and  the  Carter*,  and 
he  wa.  there  to  save  hri  lover  for  her  und  to  give  her, 
If  he  could,  happiness 

“Thi*  time,"  he  rv<pcutrd  "Has  he  been  m  trouble 

beforer 

"lie  was  sent  to  Randalls  Island  when  he  was 
n  hoy."  *he  explained.  "He  told  me  all  about  it. 
Danny'*  mother  and  father  died  when  he  wa*  a  little 
kid.  and  he  didn't  know  anything  nl>mt  being  honest, 
lie  ju-t  grew  up  in  the  streets  us  n  newsy;  and  <1110 
day  he  wo*  hungry.  *0  he  stoic  from  n  lunch  counter 
and  waa caught.  They'll  hold  it  against  him  They've 
got  hi*  number." 

“I a>t  me  do  the  In>*1  I  can  with  the  ease."  U«« 
urged  "I  can  get  the  time  off  from  the  store,  and 
I  can  surely  win  out  against  a  liur  like  Waller.” 

"We  haven’t  got  a  friend  on  earth."  she  told  him. 
"If  Danny  had  won  the  fight  with  Lowinsky.  the 
whole  avenue  would  have  been  liack  of  him.  But 
everybody  quit*  a  l««-cr.  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Danny's  boa*,  he'd  lie  in  the  Tombs  right  now.” 

"Then  I’ll  handle  the  case  for  you."  Mr.  Ia*e  took 
hi*  braver  hat  in  hand,  bowed  low  to  Miss  OTulliihan, 
and  went  his  way.  hi*  first  day  in  court  before  him, 
hi*  fee  the  gratitude  of  Die  pretty  girl  in  gent*'  tie* 

DETECTIVE  LIEUTENANT  Michael  Fogarty,  u 
large  wart  on  the  left  side  of  hi*  nose  glistening 
in  the  morning  sunshine  a*  it  struck  through  the 
window*  of  the  court  room,  squeezed  himself  into  the 
witness  chair  after  taking  the  oath  and  faced  lands 
Graves,  the  assistant  district  uttomey.  Ho  whistled 
his  name  and  occupation  through  a  wulrualike  mus¬ 
tache  and  testified  to  having  arrested  Scanlon  anil 
finding  the  stolen  diamond  ring  in  his  right -hand 
coat  pocket. 

Robert  I*c,  for  the  defense,  asked  on  cross-exam¬ 
ination  whether  the  prisoner  had  made  any  objections 
to  l>eing  searched 
“None." 

“Did  he  act  like  a  guilty  mail?'' 

“  'Jection !"  shouted  the  assistant  district  attorney. 
“  'Stained.'*  grunted  the  judge. 

"Were  you  in  the  store  when  he  bought  a  ring 
just  hefore  the  complaint  of  theft  was  made  by  the 
floorwalker.  Waller?"  n-keil  Leo. 

“I  wa«."  (CVirfrnaerf  on  /*<i;/«  II ) 


/  no*  Jual  tanking  arm, ml  for  Ihr  diamond  ring*  and  K-M-ru,"  rtplird  /fanny  Ironically 


hi.  pockets  bulge  "My  feet  are  froaen."  wa.  his  "He  dropped  that  ring 
curt  announcement  a*  He  slipped  into  hi*  coat  and  robbed 
•tartrd  away 

"Come  again.”  cheerily  retorted  the  man  in  rhaigr 
of  the  crap  board 

The  following  afternoon  Danny  wa*  in  the  big 
store,  whispering  fondly  to  Veronica  ju*t  before 
closing  time 

"Are  you  being  waited  on V  the  well -modulated 
voice  of  Mr.  Waller  inquired. 

"I  wa*  looking  for  the  diamond  ring,  and  ta-ra- 
ra»."  replied  Danny,  drawing  down  the  right  corner 
of  hi*  wide  mouth  and  winking  to  hi*  girl. 

Thi*  time  he  meant  bu-irr*.  and  had  money  with 
him.  <>nce  again  Mr.  Waller  pulled  the  engagement 
rings  from  their  little  velvet  niches,  but  thi.  time 
Fogarty,  from  behind  a  rack  of  finery,  watched  like 
a  bird  of  prey  through  a  screen  of  leave*. 

Danny  hought  a  i-enuty  ring  for  1 1. VI.  pul  it  in 
hi*  pocket  with  trembling  hanls.  ami  departed  fur 
the  side  street  d»or  for  employeea. 

Mr.  Waller  .ignaled  the  plain-cloth,-.  man  before 
he  could  leave  the  ai*U\  and  said  one  word: 

"Another!" 

“Rough  work."  replied  Fogarty,  hustling  out  and 
after  the  truck  driver 

"Come  with  me."  he  toM  Danny  a*  he  got  the 
truck  driver'*  sleeve  in  hi*  left  hand.  “Don’t  make 
any  trouble.  I  know  you're  a  fighter,  but  I  got  my 
gat  in  my  mat  pocket."  He  took  Danny  back  in 
the  shop  and  to  the  office  of  the  floor  manager. 

"Sure.  search  me  all  yuh  want."  cried  Danny.  “I 
bought  th<-  ring  and  got  the  receipt  in  the  package." 

They  searched  him.  found  the  ring  he  had  l>ought. 
but  also  an  unwrapped  and  uncased  ring. 

That  night  Veronica  went  home  alone,  wonder¬ 
ing  what  had  caused  Danny  to  stick  her  up.  and 
Danny  went  to  police  headquarter*. 

BESIDES  hi*  gentle  and  fragile  little  mother  and 
his  sister,  who  never,  ao.  never,  could  I*  suf¬ 
fered  to  seek  employment.  Rotert  Lee  had  a  pos¬ 
session  he  cherished  hi.  “calllnr  clothes."  Mother 
end  sister  joined  in  laying  out  the  frock  coat,  in 
pressing  the  striped  gray  trousers,  and  in  carefully 
smoothing  the  silk  hat.  which  they  called  in  their 
old-time  fashion  the  "leaver." 

It  was  the  Sunday  following  the  release  of  Danny 
Scanlon  on  bail  furnished  by  hi*  employer  and  hi* 
own  admittance  to  the  bar.  that  Mr.  Lee  of  the  book 
department  arrayed  himself  a.  near  a*  might  I* 
to  the  beauty  of  the  lily  of  the  field  or  the  rose  of 
Sharon  and  hied  him  into  Hell's  Kitchen,  for  it  wa¬ 
in  that  troublous  little  corner  of  Eleventh  Avenue 
that  I  he  OVallahans  lived. 

Save  for  such  events  as  funerals  or  parades  of 
lighter  motive,  silk  hats  were  barred  in  that  vicinage 
and  a*  neither  flaunting  r-ape  nor  sounding  brass 
gave  warrant  for  Mr.  !.ec'*  regalia  thi*  particular 
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w«re  just  about  crazy.  I  cot  rid 
of  the  col  loo  with  a  paw  and  started 
i>  to  restore  order.  4  pulled  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  Its  feet  and  made  sign*  that 
old  Highmuck  Boggs  was  to  Ik-  carried 
ouL  and  threw  my  shoulders  hack  and 
marched  out  with  them.  The  villager* 
trade  a  break  for  their  huts  or  took  to 
the  woods.  1  got  a  glimpse-  of  Flo  and 
Clo  and  Mabel,  and  motioned  them  to 
approach.  They  came  crawling.  They 
thought  I  would  strike  them  dead  with 
a  look  if  they  didn’t  I  got  glimpses  of 
other  villagers  and  waved  them  to  come 
too.  Some  came,  and  pretty  soon  a  lot 
of  them  fell  in  l-ehind,  the  girls  next  to 
ire.  The  committee  went  ahead,  carry¬ 
ing  the  squire-  • 

"1  had  no  notion  of  where  we  were 
going,  hut  we  followed  a  wide  path 
about  a  mile  and  came  to  a  bigger  vil¬ 
lage  where  a  lot  of  folks  ran  out  to 
meet  us.  Then  all  my  crowd  set  up  a 
shout  ami  pointed  to  me,  and  all  those 
others  circled  around  U*e  edges,  and 
pretty  soon  we  came  to  a  big  central 
pavilion,  a  good  Jeal  like  a  music  stand, 
with  a  palm -leaf  roof  and  a  seat  in  the 
middle,  and  on  one  side  s.Kne  log  steps. 
The  committee  carried  K»ggs  up  the 
steps  and  laid  him  down  in  front  of  the 
high  seat,  and  stood  three  on  each  side 
..!  it.  and  right  then  I  got  a  hunch  what 
to  do  and  went  up  ami  look  a  si-st  in 
•  Ik-  big  chair. 

“Well,  you  never  saw  anvthing  like 
the  wav  they  earned  on!  They  began 
to  howl  and  dance,  all  the  time  shout- 
mg  a  word  that  I  know  now  meant 
‘King!’  and  I  began  to  suspect  what 
it  meant  then  1  thought  there  might 
Ik-  trouble  when  the  squire  came 
oround  I  judged  he  was  playing  pos¬ 
sum.  but  he  wasn't,  for  when  I  mu- 
t  onnl  the  committee  to  help  him  up. 
there  was  no  mistake  about  it.  lie  had 
passed  away,  scared  into  something  like 
apoplexy.  I  guess  They  thought  I  bad 
struck  him  .lead,  which  I  suppose  I  had, 
in  a  way.  though  goodness  know*  I 
didn’t  mean  to  do  it  I  was  Sorry  l.io, 
for  be  was  a  nice  old  fat  man.  Maybe 
it  wa.  just  a>  well,  though,  for  other- 
w  .  likely  they  would  have  put  him 
in  the  p«-t.  They  carried  turn  away 
Msm-sl.rr,  but  first  they  took  off  a 
carved  I -one  ornament  he  wore  and 
tied  it  an  to  me.  That  was  the  king 


gan  feasting,  and  presently  in  live  midst 
af  things  three  of  the  committer  that 
is.  my  Uidyguard  went  down  into  the 
crowd  and  brought  Flo  and  Clo  and 
Mala-I  and  stood  them  before  me.  and 
ma-le  me  a  present  of  them.  There  was 
no  dou I -t  about  it  they  were  mine  for 
|  keeps  I  was  king  of  the  island,  and 
|  these  were  my  queens.  Then  the  Juki- 
i  lee  iK-camr  gayer  than  ever,  and  there 
was  feasting  and  dancing  and  choruse  s 
until  away  in  the  night.  Every  little 
while  they  would  parade  before  me  and 
the  girl*,  and  bring  u*  things  to  rat 
and  drink,  and  toward  morning  they 
|  escorted  u*  to  a  l-ig  central  house,  w  hich 
I  judged  was  the  palace.  What  «lo  you 
think  of  that?  Melt  Cheney,  a  king 
with  three  queens'  I  didn’t  want  three, 
j  though,  so  I  decides!  on  Matirl,  the 
other*  l-eing  a  good  deal  younger:  not 
more  than  fourteen.  I  should  think. 
Mabel  made  them  her  ladies  in  waiting. 
They  stayed  with  us  tn  the  palace,  and 
|  everybody  was  happy  and  satisfied." 

ITEI.T  paused  in  his  narrative.  Wo 
ill  were  at  the  end  of  the  field  and 
leaned  on  the  fence  a  little  to  give  old 
Whitry  and  ourselves  a  moment's  rest. 

-Well."  I  said,  "it  certainly  sounds 
.  too  Wonderful  to  believe,  so  far.  Rut 
|  go  on  with  chapter  two;  what  happened 
I  next?" 

Melt,  with  hi*  arms  on  the  top  rail, 
gazed  across  the  spring  landscape. 

”1  don't  really  believe  it  myself."  he 
I  admitted,  “when  I  stand  here  and  see 
all  the  old  thing*  again."  He  felt  in 
his  pocket  and  drew  out  a  bone  disk 
I  with  a  sort  of  sun  rudely  carved  in  the 
J  renter  and  some  cryptic  sign*  around 
the  edge*.  "That  i*  my  king  badge," 
he  said  gravely.  It  is  probably  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  old.  Now  I’ll  go  on  with 
the  story" 

Again  we  started  across  the  level 
field  behind  «4d  Whitry,  though  it  was 
not  old  Whitry  and  the  field  1  saw.  but 
1  a  far.  warm  sea  and  a  far-ofT  island, 
where  Melt  Cheney  reirned  as  king. 

-The  first  thing  I  did."  Melt  was  say¬ 
ing.  “wa*  to  learn  the  language  and  act 
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it  down  You  know  I  was  never  nu 
of  a  scholar,  but  I  was  good  enough  f-- 
that-  The  words  were  not  hard,  and  I 
spelled  them  the  easiest  way.  1  tr 
writing  with  a  burnt  slick,  hut  thr 
was  no  good.  I  made  a  non  out  of  . 
quill  of  a  big  bird,  and  ink  out  of  . 
berry  with  purple  juice,  something 

K •berry.  It  worked  fine.  I  wr*.|. 

t  on  dried  palm  leaves,  and  then 
-omc  white  inner  bark  they  brought  ir 
which  was  smooth  and  worked  a  go- 
deal  better.  I  set  copies  for  Flo  at 
Clo  and  Mabel  and  hud  them  tell  mi-  ll 
word  for  each  thing,  and  then  I 
it  over  to  get  it  right  and  wrote  it  do*- 
with  our  letters.  Those  girls  pick¬ 
up  the  w  riting  all  right,  and  I  learnt-, 
the  language  at  the  same  time.  I- 
about  a  week  I  was  writing  littl- 
sentences  like  'Flo  heck  doo,  whicl 
means  ‘Flo  is  a  good  girl.'  and  the* 
were  nailing  them  at  sight.  Th 
whole  island  thought  it  was  more 
my  magic,  and  a  good  many  tilin'- 
dare  to  Come  close  to  me.  But  if  I 
hud  them  going  then,  you  muy  belle'- 
I  had  them  going  still  more  after 
what  hap|ieiird  next. 

"  A N E  morning  I  heard  u  great  <u  • 
V-/and  hurrah  down  in  the  jungle,  ar 
my  bodyguard  came  running,  und  m- 
Honed  rne  to  come.  I  went,  and  w- 
pushed  through  the  vine*  to  a  green  op.; 
place,  und  what  did  I  *.-«•  out  in  th. 
middle  of  it.  grazing  ns  quietly  n*  V» 
pWa*e.  but  old  black  Sri  >m.  who  h. 
ts-Wed  me  ashore.  I  hud  forgotten  hir 
completely.  The  natives  had  never  *<» 
u  horse  before,  und  were  of  rouro 
-cared  •tiff,  but  I  stepped  out  nnd  calk-l 
him.  und  he  looked  un  nnd  whinnied  an 
came  toward  me  I  heard  my  |i«»pl- 
behind  me  begin  to  tuko  on,  for  th-j 
thought  he  wus  going  to  eat  me.  Iiul 
when  I  went  un  nnd  look  him  by  l*,. 
foretop  and  Ini  him  to  n  log  and  ellmlxl 
on  hi*  buck,  they  went  down  on  tlnr 
face*  and  wouldn't  look  ul  ine  fur 
some  time  To  this  day  they  bellcv- 
that  I  rode  across  the  ocean  on  Svlm-'i 
luick, 

"I'retty  mkm  I  got  down  and  looped  » 
t-  ugh  piece  of  vine  around  Selim’s  ms 
and  bended  a  procession  to  llto  V'tllisgi 
where  I  turned  Inm  into  the  prison  p*-l 
dock,  which  wn*  larger  than  the  om  I 
had  occupied.  with  a  good  shell.  Selim 
was  a*  fat  ns  butter,  but  seemed  glad 
to  see  IM-ople.  I  don't  know  why  he  had 
kept  away  from  the  -iillU-mvnt  so  Inn- 
1  hail  some  bowl*  of  water  und  a  nr. 
fob  of  grass  brought  for  him,  nnd  •»’ 
to  work  to  make  u  kind  of  bridle  out  of 
the  twisted  liber  stuff  they  use  for  it 
kinds  of  cordage.  When  I  got  it  dour 
with  a  tough  little  piece  of  wood  for  > 
lot.  I  nut  it  i-n  Selim  and  rode  nroun. 
the  village.  There  wu*  never  anything 
like  it.  I  wn-  almost  afraid  to  look  -t 
one  of  my  subjects  for  fur  he  would 
tall  Into  fit* 

“Well,  thing*  were  moving  off  line 
I  hn-l  the  language  business  going,  with 
Mabel  arid  Flo  nnd  Clo  busy  ul  th 
writing  lessons,  getting  ready  to  tench 
later  on.  The  next  thing  that  nunc  up 
was  the  cannibal  question,  nnd  I  settled 
that. 

“Our  island  wn*  altout  four  miles  lot  r 
and  two  miles  wide,  with  throe  villm- 
one  at  earh  end  anil  the  capital  In  «H< 
middle.  There  was  another  island  n«l 
more  than  five  miles  away,  anil  th- 
people  over  there  and  our*  had  been  1 
the  habit  of  fighting  buck  nnd  for'* 
and  eating  up  any  prisoners  they  lu-p 
pened  to  catch.  I  had  been  in  power  « 
month  when  one  morning  there  was  ‘ 
big  excitement,  nnd  I  saw  my  peopli 
gi-tting  their  spear*  and  starting  for 
the  shore,  where  it  seems  some  war 
cnnocs  had  lieen  reported. 

“I  had  liven  expecting  something  of 
the  kind,  nnd  thought  I  knew  how 
take  cure  of  it  1  got  my  ‘tuff  togetl.r 
some  of  the  wild  cotton,  and  some  rot:, 
tree  punk  I  had  found  that  would  li«l 
lire.  I  lit  a  pi  too  of  the  punk  and  ll.-’ 
wrapped  everything  in  green  leaves  »nt 
ran  to  the  stockade  for  Selim,  and  re 
flown  to  the  shore.  I  got  there  a  guei 
deal  ahead  of  my  pmple,  ami  waited  -I 
in  the  thick  stuff  nl-ive  the  sand  until 
three  eunoe  loads  of  mighty  warlik* 
'•hap*  hail  Iniuleil  and  were  starting 
the  t-eaeh.  Ily  that  turn  I  was  all  rej 
for  them,  and  when  they  were  at- 
halfway  across  the  sand  I  gave  Selim 
little  touch  and  he  sprang  out  of  tie 
thicket,  with  me  on  his  back,  breathmc 
fire  and  smoke  and  headed  straight  fi-r 
those  fierce- looking  cannibals, 
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"Well.  I  thought  they  would  actually 
•lie,  all  of  them,  and  my  own  people, 
who  came  up  just  then,  were  about  as 
scared,  ut  first,  for  they  couldn’t  get 
used  to  my  ways.  Then  they  wanted  to 
gather  in  the  enemy,  but  I  waved  them 
back.  I  quit  breathing  lire,  and  in  the 
few  word*  I  had  learned  I  told  the  en¬ 
emy  to  get  up.  They  had  their  nose* 
buried  in  the  *«nd.  and  I  had  to  tell 
them  several  times  before  I  could  get 
them  started.  Then  I  pointed  at  their 
Canoes  and  toward  their  island,  then 
up  to  the  sky  and  to  myself.  1  didn’t 
know  what  they  would  understand  by 
it,  but  I  thought  it  might  mean  to  them 
that  I  had  come  from  the  sky  or  some¬ 
where  to  send  them  home.  Anyway 
they  went.  You  bet  they  went!  They 
got  into  those  canoes  and  nearly  broke 
their  hacks  getting  away,  and  never 
looked  behind  them. 

"That  ended  the  war  business  and 
cannibalism  on  our  island.  I  could  see 
that  my  folks  were  disappointed,  but  1 
pointed  at  the  beautiful  fruits  we  had 
und  said  ‘Eat,  eat,'  and  then  I  pointed  at 
their  bodies  and  said  ’Not  cat.’  and  that 
was  all  there  was  to  it.  They  were 
inclined  to  take  my  advice.  They  were 
really  a  kind  und  very  persuadable  peo¬ 
ple  they  hud  only  been  brought  up 
wrong. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  to  improve 
further  on  their  food  system  They 
didn't  raise  anything  They  hud  wild 
tropical  fruits  of  several  kinds  and  a 
few  roots  and  plants  thut  they  ate.  some 
birds  thut  were  pretty  good,  uml  tlsh 
Their  main  diet  wus  Ash  und  the  mush 
I  spoke  of,  which  was  made  out  of  u 
ground-up  root.  Their  food  supply  wus 
iilways  uncertain,  and  I  thought  I'd  bet¬ 
ter  do  something  to  keep  them  from 
wanting  to  go  on  the  warpath  some 
day  for  prisoners.  I  began  by  showing 
the  committee  my  bodyguard-  how  to 
make  some  wooden  shovels  instead  of 
spears,  and  pretty  soon  we  had  all  the 
men  digging  up  patches  of  ground  and 
putting  out  young  plants  of  the  things 
they  u se<l  most,  making  regular  gardens. 
I  don’t  think  they  would  have  done  it  for 
nnyhody  but  me.  for  it  was  pretty  sub 
trv  work,  and  they  liked  to  rest.  Hut 
when  there  was  any  falling  off  among 
them  I  went  and  got  Selim  and  rode 
around  rather  freely  to  encourage  them. 
Then  I  would  take  one  of  the  wooden 
shovels  and  dig  n  little  to  show  them 
how.  Every  man  wonted  me  to  dig  u 
little  In  hie  patch,  to  made  it  sacred. 
When  I  dug.  all  the  rest  stopped  to 
watch  me.  They  made  a  line  audience. 
Pretty  soon  I  went  with  Selim  and  the 
committee  to  the  other  villages  and 
started  gardens  there. 


"fpilINCS  grew,  too  You  never  saw 

1  anything  like  it.  It  .eemod  no  dm. 
until  we  had  more  garden  stuff  of  il* 
kind  than  we  knew  what  to  do  with. 
Hut  I  did  wish  we  had  a  few  good 
potatoes,  sw.el  and  Irish,  and  some 
beans  and  onions  and  lettuce.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  make  ii  trip  home  some 
day  and  load  up  with  seeda.  I  guess 
corn  won’t  grow  there,  hut  the  other 
things  ought  to.” 

Melt  relnpsrd  into  silence,  and  for 
some  moments  we  followed  old  Whltey 
without  speaking.  The  feeling  grew 
upon  me  that  he  was  dreaming  fondly 
of  his  islund  kingdom  and  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  of  hia  return. 

"Well,  things  went  first  rate,"  hr  re- 
Mimed  presently.  "I  was  proud  of  my 
people.  In  a  few  months  we  had  most 
of  the  children  of  the  capital  formed 
into  a  school,  learning  their  letters,  ami 
to  write  their  language  on  little  sheets 
of  white  bark  that  Mabel  and  Flo  and 
Clo  prepare*!.  Before  long  they  could  help 
with  the  teaching  too.  Wo  had  the 
school  in  n  palm  grove  in  pleasant 
weather  and  in  the  throne  pavilion  when 
it  rained.  I  would  sit  on  tne  throne,  and 
the  classes  squatted  around  me.  and 
1  learned  as  much  ns  they  did.  I  soon 
hud  the  language  down  fine.  I  could 
make  addresses  to  my  people  without 
using  signs.  They  liked  it,  and  I  used 
In  do  it  every  day.  I  told  them  how  we 
were  going  to  lx?  the  greatest  and  wisest 
of  the  islands.  The  throne  wus  a  big. 
hard,  straight-hacked  chair,  and  pretty 
uncomfortable,  but  I  made  cushion*  for 
it  ami  put  some  rockers  on  it.  Then  it 
was  better.  They  thought  the  rockers 
were  some  more  magic,  and  you 
couldn’t  have  got  u  soul  to  touch  them. 
When  I  snt  back  and  rocked  and 
talked  to  them  they  juat  knew  I  was  a 
god.  It  wns  the  sume  when  I  rode 
Selim.  Why,  even  the  people  I  picked 
out  to  feed  and  water  Selim  got  so  su¬ 
perior  I  had  to  change  them  every  few 
days:  1  was  afraid  they’d  be  trying  to 
work  miracles  and  maybe  cause 


damage.  About  once  a  month  I  gave 
my  people  a  performance,  a  sleight-of- 
hand  show.  I  riggrd  up  a  lot  of  ap¬ 
paratus  and  made  the  show  last  all  day. 
Everybody  in  the  island  came  to  it- 
Thcy  took  it  for  a  great  religious  cere¬ 
mony.  Lot*  of  them  came  a  day  or  two 
before  to  be  in  time.  It  wa*  like  a 
camp  meeting.  I  always  ended  up  with 
the  fire  blowing  which  never  failed  to 
lay  ’em  out  fiat. 


••TTUT  of  course  I  can't  begin  to  tell 

Oyou.  now.  all  we  did.  or  the  things  i 
that  happened.  They  would  make  a  book 
all  right.  You  wouldn’t  have  known  I 
those  people  in  a  year:  they  were  not 
civilized,  of  course,  but  they  were  not  , 
savage,  either— just  about  human.  We 
had  school*  by  that  time  in  the  other  j 
village*.  Flo  and  Clo  opened  them, 
and  Mabel  and  I  had  written  a  little  ! 
book  in  the  language,  for  I  tell  you  ' 
Mabel  was  smart.  You  remember  how 
■mart  Mabel  Scott  always  waa?  Well,  I 
thi*  Mabel  was  just  like  her.  Our  book 
had  simple  pieces  in  it.  about  the  island 
and  the  way  thing*  grow,  and  about 
birds  and  fish,  and  some  of  the  stones 
the  islanders  tel)  their  children  all 
very  short,  of  course,  and  everything 
copied  down  by  hand  on  sheets  of  the  , 
white  bark,  and  bound  together  with 
fishskin  thread,  neat  as  you  please.  I  j 
thought  at  first  I  would  teach  the  people  ‘ 
about  the  world  being  round,  and  about  I 
other  countries,  and  the  sun  and  the  | 
moon  and  stars,  but  I  decided  that  their 
notion*  of  those  things  were  just  as  . 
valuable  to  them  aa  any;  beside*.  I 
was  teaching  them  a  good  deal  aa  it 
was,  and  I  didn’t  want  to  atrain  their  1 
mind*. 

"But  I  realized  by  and  by  that  there 
were  several  things  we  ought  to  have 
We  needed  the  garden  seeds  I  men- 
tioned.  and  wr  needed  some  way  to  make 
doth  out  of  the  wild  cotton;  and  If  we 
could  hove  a  printing  pres*,  ever  so 
■mall,  and  some  tyoe.  wr  could  get  out 
our  little  hooka  without  printing  each  | 
one  by  hand.  I  thought  of  it  a  lot.  and  I 
finally  decided  to  come  back  to  white  | 
men  and  get  those  thing*.  I  found  my  . 
people  knew  nomething  of  white  men. 
ami  about  ships.  Once  in  recent  years  I 
a  Head  white  man  had  hem  wn.hed  up  | 
on  the  beach,  anil  a  generation  or  two  I 
before  a  ship  had  anchored  off  the 
island  and  n  boatload  of  what  I  judge 
were  missionaries  had  come  ashore. 
They  were  all  right  on  rrllgion.  I  rues*, 
hut  they  didn't  know  sleight-of-hand 
ami  some  of  them  failed  to  ret  hack  to 
the  ship  Missionaries  have  heen  shy 
of  that  Island  ever  since.  There  were 
some  Island*  to  the  eastward,  where 
white  men's  ships  came  sometime*.  A 
canoe  load  of  our  people  had  once  visited 
one  of  these  island*,  though  they  had 
not  seen  n  ship  or  white  men.  hut  only 
heard  of  them. 

"I  said  I  must  visit  those  islands,  and 
perhaps  go  a  long  way  across  the  Mr 
water  to  get  the  things  that  would  make 
our  Island  greater  than  any  other 
inland,  but  that  I  would  surely  come 
imck.  They  didn’t  want  me  to  go  They 
wailed  and  carrird  on.  but  I  told  them 
that  I  would  leave  Selim,  and  then  I  pot 
Mabel  and  the  boy — I  forgot  to  tell  you 
before  there  was  a  boy— -In  the  throne 
chair  and  said  they  would  have  all  my 
power  to  keep  the  Island  safe  while  I 
was  gone.  I  had  told  Mabel  about 
it  first,  of  course,  and  she  felt  pretty 


Hi-ow builders  are  coming  lo  irali/c  more 
and  m«,re  tbit  I  be  permanency  of  beautiful 
inter. on  depend*  largely  upon  the  skillful 
treatment  of  woodoork.  floor*.  walls  and 
ceilings. 

/* ya*4  fi'esac  b~»  IV'su*.  fas/fe'n 

fwa*.  /..<*/"»  MW  fisr<*/<  mnJ  !m ar¬ 
isen  HVsff  fieri*/,  are  but  a  ten  ot  Berry 
Brothers'  celeheated  piuduns  that  hate 
(be  conKilfftff  of  architects,  dff ocs 
too  aim!  fumrSutlder*  for  or*f  Hill  a  century. 


No  matter  what  scheme  of  inter  tor  dffiHition 
tou  may  |»rrfrrt  Hervy  Brother*’  product*  can 
I*-  oafrli  ffltal  on  io  prodiM*  the  dttired 
effect*  in!  lo  topply  fhe  ernliifitig  «|<ulny. 

You  tan  ivtaurr  again*!  dtM|>|M»ttttntt nf  l>y 
\|>e<  if)  irg  il/rri  //otArr/-  fur  your  w* 
home  or  trhritthing  fh*  old  onr. 


assn) 


Re-roofYourHome 

With  Asphalt  Shingles 


National  Re-roofing  Week  — Oct.  9  to  14 

Now  isihe  best  time  to  prepare  your  roof  for  the  Winter.  If  il 
needs  attention,  and  you  let  it  go  much  longer,  you  will  have 
spoiled  ceilings  and  damaged  furniture.  The  only  way  to  slop 
such  future  troubles  and  repair  bills  is  to  re-roof  your  house 
now  with  a  roofing  that  is  permanent— Asphalt  Shingles. 


Asphalt  Shingle  Publicity  Bureau 

MS  Marquette  Bid*.,  Chicago 


of  Homebuilders 


>r  Fifty  Years 


RERRY  BROTH  ERC 

r  ld»  Largest. Vsrnish  Makers  W 
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New  Stomachs  for  Old 

By  Arthur  True  Bus  well,  M.D. 


THOUSANDS  ul 

people  who  suffered 
for  years  w  ith  all  sons 
of  stomach  trouble  are 
walking  aromul  to¬ 
day  with  entirely  re¬ 
made  stomachs.  Tliev 
enjoy  their  meals  and 
cmi..-  never  have  a  thought 
of  indigestion,  consti¬ 
pation  or  any  of  the  serious  illnesses 
with  which  they  formerly  suffered 
and  which  are  directly  traceable  to 
the  stomach. 

And  these  surprising  results  have 
been  produced  not  by  drugs  or  medi¬ 
cines  of  any  kind,  not  by  foregoing 
substantial  Iim.iI>,  not  l.v  eating  sjr:- 
cially  prepared  or  patented  (immIs  of 
.my  kind,  but  In  eating  the  food*  we 
like  best  n>ri  filly  t.<m  bitted. 

These  facts  were  forcibly  brought 
to  my  mind  by  Kiigcne  Christian, 
the  eminent  Food  Scientist  win*  lias 
successfully  treated  over  23.000 
people  with  IimmIs  alone  ! 

In  a  recent  talk  with  Eugene 
<  IiiiMmu.  he  told  me  of  some  of  his 
expei letters  in  the  treatment  of  vari¬ 
ous  ailments  through  food-  just  a 
lew  instances  out  of  the  more  than 
23.000  cases  he  has  on  record. 

Onecav  which  intrrr*ted  me  great¬ 
ly  was  that  of  a  young  business  man 
whose  efficiency  had  l*en  practically 
wrecked  through  stomach  acidity, 
fermentation  and  constipation  result¬ 
ing  m  physical  sluggishness  which 
was  naturally  reflected  in  Ins  ability 
to  use  his  mind,  lie  was  twenty 
pounds  underweight  when  lie  first 
went  to  see  Christian  and  wa*  so 
nervous  he  couldn’t  sleep.  Stomach 
and  intestinal  gases  were  so  severe 
that  they  caused  irregular  heart  ac¬ 
tion  and  often  lit*  id  greai  mental 
depression.  As  (  hristian  describe*  it 
he  v<  as  not  .SO  per  cent  efficient  either 
mentally  or  physically.  Yet  in  a 
lew  days,  by  following  Christian's 
suggestions  as  to  food,  his  constipa¬ 
tion  had  completely  gone  although 
lie  had  formerly  lieen  in  the  lial.it  of 
taking  large  daily  dosrs  of  a  strong 
cathartic.  In  live  weeks  every  ah¬ 
um  mal  symptom  had  disap|.earcd— 
In*  weight  having  increased  6  lbs. 
In  addition  to  tins,  he  acquired  a 
store  of  physical  and  mental  energy 
so  great  in  comparison  with  Ins 
lormer  self  as  to  ulmosl  belie  the 
lact  that  it  was  the  same  man. 

Another  instance  of  vvliat  pro|>er 
foot  I  combinations  can  do  was  that 
of  a  man  one  hundred  pounds  over¬ 
weight  whose  only  other  discomfort 
was  rheumatism.  This  man's  great¬ 
est  pleasure  in  life  was  eating. 
Though  corn  meed  of  the  necessity. 
In-  hesitated  lor  months  to  go  under 
tivatnimt.  believing  he  would  lie 
deprived  <d  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  lie  finally,  however,  decided 
I*,  tty  it  out.  Not  only  did  he  In-- 


sing  weight 


quickly 


v  ft  W  white  woman.  1  felt  awful.  I  had  a 

chs  for  Old 

to  the  east,  day  and  night  half  the 
men  paddling  while  the  other  half  slept. 

d  _  1 1  m  n  for  ,hr**v  *' '■'*>-  °n  thr  fourlh 

DUS  Well,  IVl.L/.  .lay  an  island  showed,  and  we  w  ent  in 

dose  and  coasted  around,  and  by  and 
,  .  ,  -  a.  1  by  cn©>fd  orer  to  another  inland  that 

regaining  Ins  normal  ligun:.  all  ^  a  mtle  Uy  and  a  wrt  of  *hiP 

sUHis  m|  rheumatism  <li<»ap|>carmg.  ;  landing-  I  went  ashore  and  found  a 
I  Hit  he  found  the  new  diet  far  more  whitr  man  in  a  native  shark  a  poor- 
delicious  to  the  taste  ami  afforded  a  ;  ,?okV**  too.  The 


than  his  old  method  of  eating  and 
wrote  Christian  a  letter  to  that 
effect. 


Hut  perhaps  the  most  interesting  , 
case  that  Christian  cold  me  of  uas 
that  of  a  niitlti-milhonaire — a  man  (  , 

70  years  old,  \\1k>  had  lieen  travel  out.  1 
ini*  with  his  <loctor  for  several  years  mom 
in  a  search  for  health.  He  was  ex*  * 
treniely  emaciated,  had  chriMtic  eon-  maJ^ 
stipntion.  lumbago  and  rheumatism.  mrui  t 
For  over  twenty  years  Ik*  had  >nf  drop, 
fered  with  stomach  ami  intf'tiual  **A 
trouble  which  in  reality  wa>  Miprr  l"c  * 
aciduotts  secretions  in  tlie  %tomach.  JJf*1 
The  first  menus  given  him  were  ana  \ 
ilesigncvl  to  remove  the  cau%c»  id  wa*  i 
acidity,  which  was  aCCompliUiol  ini  lkrfr 
about  thirty  days.  Ami  after  this 
was  dime  lie  seemed  to  undergo  a 
complrtc*  lejitvt natiiMi.  His  eye*  and  i 
Mghl,  hearing.  ta*!c  ami  all  of  hi*  me  »< 
mental  faculties  l«ramr  keener  an*l 
more  alert,  lie  had  had  ini  organic 
I  rouble —lull  lie  wa»  starving  l*»  pair 
death  (nun  malnutrition  an*l  ile-  mine, 
composition  —  all  caiisol  by  the  "HI 
wrong  irlrvlinn  and  o.mliinati-.ii  •  »(  ' 

I<nmI*.  After  a  few  month*'  treat-  mrr, 
mem  till*  man  wa*  a*  well  and 
•trnng  a*  lie  had  ever  l>een  in  hi*  thoui 
life.  «*’ 


said  he  was  the  *hip  iput  I  told  him 
I  had  Seen  doing  minionary  work  on 
one  of  the  other  island*  and  asked  him 
when  there  would  be  a  vessel  for  Sjin 
Francisco  He  said  probably  in  two 
days,  which  I  thought  was  prettv  lucky, 
I  didn't  want  my  folks  to  see  the  ship. 
v>  I  had  them  take  me  to  a  seclude. I 
spot  on  the  shore  where  a  stream  came 
out.  to  make  camp  for  the  night  Next 
morning  they  got  water  and  provisions 
for  the  return  trip  and  started  hack 
They  earried  their  water  in  baskets 
made  something  like  jars,  woven  tight 
and  gummed  over.  They  don't  leak  a 


Tl.c*c  imtamrs  of  the  efficacy  of 
right  eating  I  have  simply  chosen  at 
random  from  perhaps  a  dozen 
Eugene  Christian  told  me  of.  every 
one  of  which  was  fully  a*  mtrrrsimg 
ami  they  allied  to  a*  many  differ¬ 
ent  ailments.  Surely  thi*  man 
ChriHian  is  doing  a  great  wurfc. 

There  h»»e  hern  mi  many  irapanr*  Iron 


-After  they  were  gone  I  hunted  up 
the  agent  again,  and  two  other  while 
pruple  that  lived  there,  a  man  and  his 
wife.  The  man  kept  a  kind  of  store 
and  traded  with  the  natives,  llis  wife 
was  a  consumptive  that's  why  he  wii 
there.  The  ships  only  touched  there  to 
ret  water  and  fresh  fish,  hut  thev  took 
on  his  stuff.  He  had  a  big  pile  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  dye  harks  and  some  feathers 
and  a  hunch  of  native  truck.  It  gave 
me  an  idea  that  maybe  we  could  do  some 
business  with  him  later  on.  I  didn't  tell 
him  my  story  at  all.  hut  only  about 
doing  missionary  work  He  gave  me  a 
pair  of  pants  that  wen-  better  thsn 
sIt ^  saving  mine 

all  I  could  on  the  island,  wearing  them 
for  dress-up  like.  The  agent  let  me 
sleep  on  a  mat  In  his  shanty.  1  didn’t 
mention  that  I  was  a  king. 

"Vtll,  the  steamer  came  all  right, 
though  it  was  late,  and  I  went  alioard 
and  told  the  chief  officer  I  wanted  to 
work  my  way  to  San  Francisco.  He 
asked  me  if  I  was  a  missionary,  and  I 
•akl  I  wasn't,  not  regular,  hut  I  had 
Lren  doing  work  in  that  line  He  looked 
me  over  and  aaid  I  could  go  Mow  and 
stoke  the  ship.  It  was  a  hard  Job.  Some 
kings  wouldn't  have  took  It,  I  guess, 
hut  I  was  glad  to  get  ft.  king  or  no 
king  I  shoveled  all  the  way  to  Frisco; 
then  I  got  a  job  in  a  roal  yard,  being 
to©  blacked  up  to  get  any  other  kind. 
But  I  earned  money  there,  and  before 
Vng  had  some  other  clothes,  and  in 


all  Mr  is  of  the  Lotted  JUairx  (mm  p».n4e  |  lwo  Bionth.  |  was  on  thr  way  east.  I 
•reking  the  benefit  «U  Eugene  Lh. *  fmrtoi  that  nnr  jBy  f  dropped 

-dv.ee  "h?r'  Pr  h  ""-Me  t..  in  ,hr  of  the  ship  that  I  had 


handle  personally  that  he  ha*  written  a  lu¬ 
ll'  Course  u4  lessons  which  Irlls  you  rxactlv 
whal  tu  ear  i"f  health,  sirengih  ami  effi 
eieisry.  Thi*  c.H>r*e  i«  p«M.sH<*l  t»  the 
Comctiv*  Kaimg  Swirly  ni  New  York. 


in  at  thr  office  of  the  ship  that  I  had 
•ailed  in  with  the  horses,  and  asked 
about  her.  They  said  she  had  Iw-en 
lost  with  all  on  hoard.  I  didn't  say 
anything 

“I  slopped  off  In  Denver  and  worked 


Please  clip  out  and  mail  th*  fo/lostsng  farm  inttead  a!  writing  a  Utter.  a • 
thit  is  a  copy  of  the  blank  adopted  by  th*  Society  and  mH  be  honored  at  once. 


CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY.  Dept.  2910.  460  Foarth  Ace 


These  les.-is.  there  are  Mu*  them. cm-  1  “J?  Twa*. 

lain  actual  menu,  he  brraklau.  hnwHcn  *21., '  ^  ?„  ,?|T  thT  trulh  l 

«.eknr~  from  Hi  lane  >  to  ok|  age  an.|  lo.  w,n,r,,^’  <*"  ■  b‘tle  old-fa-hM.ne.1  fann 
sll  occupan-irs.  climate,  and  *ea*ons.  *r*rt-  '  •*?*  \kr*  ",u!h  " 

a  tioy.  When  I  got  In  last  night  I  was 
ns  at  land  it  ..  ju.t  a.  ■  ^g  surprise  and  I  was  mighty  glad 
in  wevnal  n.ntacl  with  '°  everything  the  same  as  when  I 
peciahst  became  e.ec.  Mk  I  toW  the  folks  ahout  being  ship- 
ihoro.iChlv  covered  that  wz^ked  on  an  island,  and  mentioned 
nnk  o.  a  question  which  »«"»  king  there,  hut  didn  t  give  any 
'."i  can  start  eating  the  MrtwuUrs.  They  took  the  king  part  as  n 
will  pr.sloce  the  m  yoke,  and  I  let  It  go  at  that  t  wanted 
ind  mental  energy  you  to  explatn  it  all  to  you.  though,  but 
i  you  receive  the  lew*.*  don’t  nay  anything.  They  don  t  take 
that  vou  secure  resuh*  much  stock  in  my  notions  anyway,  and 

it"*  just  as  well.  Thev  hadn't  worried 
about  me.  I  guess  Ma  said  she  knew 
kr  to  examine  thc*e  *4  I’d  turn  up  some  time, 
r.icrrcii.e  Eating  *jn.ply  -gu,  granny*,  my  kind.  She  can 

*  v'T'.-’.  ’I.  wr,v*-  *nd  rm  roing  to  get 

ve.  New  \  ork  t  ity.  It  h,,  (o  ,how  mr  ^  lhr  M  -pinning 
encl  *e  an.  mono  w.th  wh^|  Bnd  loom  up  in  the  attic,  ami  I’m 
rrlra.k  th-.n  l-wnd  the  ,|„w  p|ani  B„,|  uke 

y*  mal  w.tl.tbem.def-  lslck  ,B  of  IooIb  and  make  those 
..II  «Ucr  rrtmn  the...  Ihlnc,  for  m>.  p^pio.  |  ()  ukr  en,„. 
r  remit  WOO.  ,he  wnzll  „y  n,  M  ,hp.d  ,ikp 

to  see  the  hoy.  even  if  he  is  a  little 
off  tint ." 

writing  a  letter.  «•  It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  now.  ami 
he  honored  at  once.  presently  the  dinner  Horn  blew  Melt 
started  with  old  Whitey  for  the  house. 

— - —  — -  —  —  —  calling  to  me.  as  I  set  <*ut  ai  m**  lot*  for 

la  nt  v  -■  r.  home,  to  conv*  again  and  hear  some 
h  Ace  .  New  Toe*  Crfv  A,  ^  Uhb-  the  familv 

I  Itoni*.  I  will  either  questioned  me  cono-rniivg  Melt's  ad¬ 
ventures  I  laughs*!,  and  put  tlisin  off 


With  lhe*e  lesson*  at  haml  it  .*  just  a* 
though  ymi  were  in  prrvmal  cnatacl  with 
the  g'e-t  (•■*!  tpeciali*!  because  e»e ry 
p<is\lMe  (mint  i*  *•>  thoroughly  covered  that 
vuu  can  warcely  think  ol  a  question  which 
isn’t  answered.  Y«-u  can  start  eating  the 
very  things  that  will  produce  the  «n 
cre.i'cd  physical  and  mental  energy  *o*i 
are  *ee*ing  the  day  you  receive  the  le*-oo* 
ami  lou  will  find  that  you  secure  result* 
with  the  first  meal. 

II  you  would  like  to  examine  thr«e  *4 
Little  Lessons  in  Coerective  Eating  simply 
write  the  Coerective  Eating  Societ*.  Dept. 
SHO.ffiO  F-«th  Ave..  New  York  City.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  enclose  anv  monei  with 
v-wir  request.  Mcrelv  ask  them  I— send  the 
lessons  on  five  days’  trial  witli  the  under¬ 
standing  thai  yo.1  will  either  return  them 
within  that  time  .<r  remit  J3.00,  the  small 
f«  a*ked. 


Address . 


‘•rpHEY  sound  ■  .sol  deal  like  some  of 
I  those  Hi  the  Hook.  Melt  nnd  I  used  to 


1  r 


those  hi  the  hook.  Melt  and  I  used  to 
d.“  I  said,  “thouch  Melt  dor.  «cm 
'a >c  been  shipwrrcketl  or  one  of  the 


island*,  nnd  lo  have  lived  for  «  time 
with  the  natives.”  . 

I  saw  Melt  often  that  summer,  and 
a*  they  recurred  to  him  he  told  me 
other  thing*  about  his  island,  recalling 
special  incidents,  naming  and  descrili 
ing  individuals,  writing  samples  of  the 
language  and  explaining  it*  forms, 
daily  completing  the  picture,  until  what¬ 
ever  had  been  my  first  impression,  and 
whatever  my  veritable  belief  to-day, 
that  far  island  in  the  warm  western  sea 
wa*  for  the  time  at  least  a  visible 
reality.  1  knew  it*  map.  ita  general 
aspect,  its  In-ache*,  ita  jungles,  it* 
drowsy  round  of  life,  its  small  affair* 
More  than  once  1  »a*  tempted  to  a*k 
Melt  to  take  me  liuck  with  him.  For 
some  reason  1  didn’t  do  it.  Perhaps 
after  all,  I  was  never  absolutely  sure 
that  his  story  was  true.  Perhaps  I  had 
I  he  feeling  that  Melt  did  not  wish  me 
to  share  hi*  dominion.  Certainly  be 
never  suggested  it 

However  indi*|Ki*ed  to  farm  Inlmr 
Melt  may  have  been  as  a  boy,  he  stuck 
to  it  faithfully  enough  that  summer, 
plowing  and  laying  by  the  corn  erop. 
working  at  home  nnd  for  the  neighl«>r< 
through  harvest,  busying  himself  with 
hi*  own  affairs  only  on  rainy  days  He 
told  me  that  granny  was  teaching  hint 
to  spin  and  weave,  and  he  showed  me 
hi*  working  drawings  for  building  a 
wheel  and  loom.  He  also  showed  me  big 
package-  of  garden  seed  that  he  had 
gathered  and  laid  away.  1  suggested  a 
few  things  *u<  h  as  I  knew  grew  in  the 
**outh— okra  and  the  like. 

IT  was  about  the  end  of  August  that 
Melt  came  over  one  evening  nnd  w<- 
walked  down  the  road  in  the  moonlight 
I  knew  what  he  had  come  for.  I  could 
feel  that  it  was  to  *ay  good-by, 

"Al."  he  said,  “I  am  going  to  atari  in 
the  morning.  I've  told  the  folks  thsi 
I’m  pdng  traveling  again.  They're  not 
much  Interested.  They've  a  notion  I'm 
going  to  California  for  the  winter.  Ill 
stop  off  In  Denver  a  while,  ns  I  did  be- 
fore,  and  III  »tuy  In  Sun  Frunrisro 
until  I  get  the  rest  of  the  stuff  I  want; 
then  111  sail.  I  want  a  good  kit  of 
tools,  some  more  seeds,  and  a  little 

Clnting  press,  with  some  type.  I’ll 
ve  to  get  a  pretty  slow  affair,  but 
that'*  nothing.  My  people  have  plenty 
of  time." 

"You  ought  to  take  a  gun."  I  sug¬ 
gested. 

"Not  much."  said  Melt.  “A*  long  a* 
I  slay  king,  therell  never  Ik-  any  gun- 
powder  on  that  Island." 

"Melt,"  I  said,  "you’re  more  fit  to  rub- 
than  any  king  of  my  aequnintanre, 
and  1  la-lirve  you've  got  a  worthy 
queen." 

Hid  I  believe  hi*  fantasia-  tale  of  an 
island  kingdom  in  the  sea?  I  give  you 
my  word.  I  do  not  know,  but  m.v  next 
act  would  stem  to  show  that  I  was  no' 
without  faith.  I  opened  my  hand  ami 
showed  the  gleam  of  a  gold  chain  and 
locket. 

"Here  ia  something  for  her."  I  said, 
“a  necklace  for  Queen  Mabel  I  only 
wish  it  were  more  costly  ami  beautiful.  ^ 1 
Melt  took  it  and  held  it  up  in  the 
moonlight. 

"She  will  believe  it  fell  from  heaven," 
he  said.  “It  will  make  her  a  queen  of 
queens  " 

Next  morning  early  Melt  was  gone. 
He  wrote  me  from  Denver  a  line  to  say 
that  he  was  at  his  old  job  there  Then 
he  sent  me  a  card  when  be  reached  Sun 
Francisco,  ami  two  months  later  a  letter 
to  say  that  he  had  everything  nnd  win 
going  to  sail  next  day. 

"I’m  getting  mighty  anxious  to  see 
Mabel  and  the  hoy  and  Selim  nnd  all  my 
people."  he  wrote  at  the  end.  "I’m 
starting  a  little  early,  but  I  want  to  He 
on  hand  when  my  ‘rnynl  barge’  arrives, 
for  I  don’t  want  the  committee  waiting 
around  the  steamer  landing  and  picking 
up  useless  knowledge.  The  ship  will  In 
gone,  I  hope,  before  they  come,  and  I’ll 
just  greet  them  and  step  aboard  am1 
the  sky  will  dose  behind  me.  I’ve  goi 
to  stoke  it.  from  here  to  jumping- 
off  place,  hut  a  man  needn’t  Ik-  a 
worse  king  for  being  a  good  stoker. 
I  guess." 

That  was  ten  years  ago.  and  thus  far 
no  further  word  h:n  eome  from  that 
l  v  kingdom  of  those  far.  warm  seas. 
Melt  cannot,  or  doe*  not.  send  word  <»f 
hi*  progress,  t-ut  -sometime*  at  morn¬ 
ing.  or  al  main,  or  al  evening,  bring 
nli>n«-  and  idle  for  n  moment,  I  clou-  my 
t-yex  and  look  across  league*  of  sunlit 
water  to  a  green  speck  in  the  sea,  and 
with  conviction  or  without  it  -picture 
Mi  lton  rheney.  king,  leaching  hi.  pc, .pic 
a  worthier  way  of  life-  and  show!  ng  them 
the  benefit*  of  a  gentler  sov,  reignty. 
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Then  the  curtain  went  down  and  the 
light*  went  up.  at  which  Henley,  ac¬ 
customed  and  careful,  drew  back  hi* 
hand.  Misa  Juliet  clasped  hers  to¬ 
gether  in  her  lap.  Her  eye*  shone  be¬ 
tween  tear- wet  lashes  and  her  cheeks 
were  crimson.  The  play,  as  if  it  had 
been  wine,  had  freed  her  tongue. 

“There  was  a  girl  in  the  shop  last 
year."  she  said  after  a  while,  “who  ran 
away— like  that,  you  know.  But  she 
was  terribly  sorry  afterward.  It's  true, 
isn't  it?  It  doesn't  hurt  the  man  any— 
but  the  girl!  And  she  wasn’t  a  bad 
girl,  really.  She  was  only  craiy  for 
dancing  and  restaurants  and  show*. 
Like  the  Chorus  Lady's  sister.  You 
know?  She  couldn't  stand  life  being 
so  dull.  She  got  into  dreadful  trouble, 
of  course,  and  now  it  must  be  duller 
than  ever.  That's  the  worst  of  life  “  de¬ 
cided  Miss  Juliet,  staring  wistfully  at 
the  Court  of  Venus  on  the  drop  curtain, 
“it's  so  terribly  hard,  always  to  be  a 
lady." 

“What  do  you  mean,  a  lady?"  asked 
Henley  abruptly.  Miss  Juliet  met  him 
with  a  perplexed  little  smile. 

“Vo*  know!  Being  nice  as  nice 
as  you  possibly  can.  always  doing  the 
right  thing.  Are  you  making  fun 
of  me?" 

“So  the  girl  who  ran  away  wasn't  a 
lady?" 

“Poor  Belle!  She  was  awfully  sweet, 
though."  said  Mi-  Juliet  softly 

"I  gue—  that  lady  stuff  has  been  as 
good  ss  a  chaperon  foe  you."  he  told 
her.  but  the  smile  that  should  have 
gone  with  the  words  was  not  there. 
"Men  ever  bother  go mf" 

“1  don't  have  many  gentlemen 
friends"  Mi—  Juliet  returned  sedately. 
"Ami  books,  you  know  hooks  sort  of 
spoil  you  for  cheap  .kales  “  She  apolo. 
gurd  at  once.  •'That’s  what  UU  White 
rails  them.  Do  you  think  I  use  too 
much  slang?  I  know  it  isn't  nice." 

“Lord,  child!"  said  llenley. 

When  the  last  act  began  he  slipped 
his  Angers  over  hers  again  and  saw  In 
the  twilight  of  the  darkened  house  the 
answering  Wu«h  that  blossomed  on  b»r 
cheek.  They  — t  through  the  home¬ 
coming  and  forgiving  of  the  Chorus 
l-ady  in  an  intimate  silence.  Something 
of  the  strange  ami  indestructible  loneli¬ 
ness  that  makes  of  every  human  soul 
an  isolate  atom  on  the  wind,  of  Time 
vanished  before  the  breathing  contact 
of  that  moment.  Her  Angers  thrilled 

rlnst  his.  He  felt  dimly  transml'Ud 
vibration  of  her  heartbeats.  Then 
the  play  was  over  and  people  were 
streaming  down  the  aisles. 

“Well  go  somewhere  and  have  —me- 
thing  to  eat."  Henley  was  struggling 
bark  to  his  accustomed  atmosphere. 
"D’you  dance?" 

Mi-  Juliet  aaid  she  did  -But  my 
mother'll  be  awfully  cros. ."  she  added 
instantly,  "if  I  don’t  ro  straight  home. 
Thank  you  just  the  same." 

SO  straight  home  they  went.  It  was 
a  strange  ending  to  an  evening  for 
Henley.  “More  lady  stuff?"  he  inquired 
gravely. 

“Well,  they  don’t  do  It.  You  I~» 
they  don’t."  pleaded  Mi-  Juliet. 

Swaying  together  in  the  crowded 
street  car.  she  asked  him  shyly:  “Were 
you  always  an  actor?" 

“I’m  not  an  actor  now;  I’m  a  sicken¬ 
ing  imitation  of  one,"  said  Henley,  un- 
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“Sometime*  they  do."  said  Mi—  Juliet. 
She  crumbled  a  piece  of  bread.  "But 
this— this  is  the  first  time  I've  ever 
been.” 

She  was  obviously  telling  the  truth, 
and  very  simply. 

“Well!”  said  Henley.  He  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  cigarette  with  a  gesture 
Miss  Juliet  knew  by  heart.  “Well,  I'm 
playing  in  luck—”  Then,  as  once  be¬ 
fore.  a  sudden  frankness  redeemed  him. 
“Why  did  you  come  with  me?” 

“I  came  with  Mereuiio."  explained 
Miss  Juliet  demurely,  "and  my  mother 
didn’t  like  it  either.1’ 

BENEATH  her  innocently  smart  black 
sailor  and  above  the  lacy  collar  of 
her  best  blouse  she  bloomed  like  a  holly¬ 
hock  ugainst  a  sunny  wull. 

“Why.  you  don't  know!"  said  Mi— 
Juliet,  suddenly  daring:  "If*  sort  of 
like  u  dream  to  me.  I'd  been  going 
u round  all  that  morning  with  the  play 
just  singing  through  my  head.  It’s  ike 
thut  with  any  play  I  like,  or  any  book— 
it  just  sticks  in  my  mind  till  the  shop 
doesn't  seem  to  be  there  at  all.  really. 
Why.  when  I  saw  you-all  play  'Camille, 
for  day*  afterward  I  heard  her  laugh, 
uiid  -aw  her  dying  while  I  was  doing 
fat  men’s  nails  and  cutting  fussy  chil¬ 
dren's  hnir  you  know?  Y  ou  you  don  t 
seera  just  a  mull  to  me,"  said  Mi— 
Juliet,  stammering  a  little  in  her  soft 
excitement;  "you  -you're  Armand.  and 
Mercutio,  and  all  the  rest  of  them: 
you're  sort  of  a  dream  come  true.  I 
keep  thinking  of  poe  try  while  I'm  talk¬ 
ing  lo  you.  and  music  and  things.  Y  ou 
see.  I've  always  been  eras*  about  books, 
unit  this  this  is  like  living  in  one: 

"  “I  see."  said  Henley.  He  looked  odd 
lv  ulmahed.  Presently  he  took  out  hi. 
watch.  "It's  utmost  eight.  Suppose  we 
•Imp  over  to  the  -how  -hop." 

BUT  once  Inside  the  theatre  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  romance,  real  aa  moonlight, 
fell  about  them  "Do  you  know  you  ve 
got  Isautifut  eyes?"  whispered  Henley 
nl.ri.ptly  as  he  folded  Miss  Juliets  cool 
over  the  Imck  of  the  seal  "Anybody 
ever  tell  you  so  before?" 

The  orrhestrn  drowned  Miss  Juliets 
little  protest.  She  took  off  her  hat  ami 
opened  her  program  In  an  exquisite 
tremor  of  excitement. 

The  play  was  "The  Chorus  Udy. 
“We’re  not  so  had  in  this,  hut  If 
you’ve  ever  seen  Rose  Stahl  youll  want 
to  get  up  nnd  walk  out."  said  Henley. 

Miss  Juliet  said  -he  never  had.  As 
„  matter  of  secret  fact,  she  would  not 
have  gotten  up  and  walked  out  II  a 
much  nnd  four  hud  been  waiting  for 
her  just  outside  the  theatre  door.  She 
sul  with  tight-clasped  hands  through 
the  first  ml  and  sighed  with  regret 
when  the  curtain  slid  down.  The  arcond 
was  tenser.  "Honestly."  whispered  Misa 
Juliet,  "if  she  finds  her  sister  when  she 
gels  there— I’m  not  sure  I  can  stand  It! 

"You  should  have  seen  Rose  Stahl 
reiterated  Henley,  but  even  he  yielded 
to  a  certain  quiver  of  the  nerves.  He 
leaned  a  little  nearer  Mi—  Juliets  un¬ 
suspecting  shoulder. 

•'Now!'*  murmured  Miss  Juliet  when 
the  rurtnin  rose  again. 

As  the  act  drew  to  an  end  a  little 
-hudder  ran  through  her.  Henley 
looked  down,  hnlf  smiling,  and  there 
w«»r*  tear*  on  Minn  Juliet'*  1a*hm.  Kven 
while  hp  looked  die  cauirhl  her  bremth. 
and  two  team  rolled  down  her  cheek*. 
Then  Henley'*  *mile  faded  He  dipped 
hi*  hand  over  hern,  drawing  it  under 
rover  of  the  onen  program. 

Oh,  It  ha*  all  been  done  before!  Hen- 
ley  himself  well  knew  the  way.  bat 
this  was  oddly  different  Misa  Juliets 
fingers  fluttered  a  moment-he  had  in¬ 
stantly  and  queerly  the  sensation  of 
holding  a  butterfly— then  relaxed  and 
were  quiet! 

On  the  stage  the  Chorus  Udy  faced 
Jim’s  suspicion,  silent  to  save  her  sister. 
All  nt  once  Miss  Juliet's  little  Und 
tightened  startlingly  strong  in  Hen¬ 
ley’s  clssp.  He  felt  the  blood  in  her 
finger  tips  throbbing.  He  looked  quick¬ 
ly  down  at  her.  his  oven  blood  answering 
that  unconscious  call,  hut  Mias  Juliet’s 
face  was  tense,  her  eyes  never  wavered 
from  the  woman  on  the  stage.  Still  as 
a  little  stone  she  sat,  bat  her  fingers, 
alive  and  vibrant  to  the  tips,  burned 
against  Henley's  own. 

“It’s  the  woman.”  cried  the  Chorus 
Lady,  bitterly  broken— “it’s  the  woman 
who  pays  — and  pays  — and  pays! 
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Never  Before  So  Big  and  Fi 


A  good,  biix,  luxurious  car,  perfectly 
appointed, completely  equipped  — 
for  $795. 

Never  before  has  it  been  possible  for 
anyone  to  sell  so  big  and  well 
finished  a  car  for  any  such  price. 

No  one  ever  before  built  enough 
such  cars  to  get  costs  low  enough 
to  make  such  value  possible. 


Hut  increased  Overland  production 
has  done  the  trick  — and  here  it  is. 

A  112  inch  wheelbase  four  with 
cantilever  springs  and  4  inch  tires, 
the  easiest  riding  car  that  ever 
sold  for  so  low’  a  price, — $795. 
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It  has  the  reliable 
feed  with  gasoli 


It  has  the  motor  that  drives  more 
automobiles  than  any  other  motor 
of  its  power  ever  designed  — 


It  is  a  finished,  vn 
job,  straight;  tit 
to  stern — 
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ie  a  Car  at  So  Low  a  Price 


(.1 35  horsepower 
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ilium  tank  fuel 
!  tank  in  the  rear. 
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From  its  one  man  top,  right  down 
to  the  linoleum  covered  floor 
boards  of  the  front  compartment 
and  the  richly  carpeted  tonneau, 
every  detail  is  complete. 

You  ought  to  own  one  of  these  cars. 

It  represents  the  utmost  value  ever 
offered.  You  can’t  beat — or  even 
equal, itat  anywhere  near  the  price. 


Order  one  today  and  enrich  your 
life  and  the  lives  of  every  member 
of  your  family  with  the  freedom 
and  wider  activity  made  possible 
by  such  a  car. 

Same  model,  six  cylinder — 35-40 
horsepower — 1 16  inch  wheelbase, 
$035. 

Overland  dealers  everywhere. 


jmpany,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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ism  f*H  rosily.  “I  always  think."  she 
said,  “a  doctor's  a  kind  of  a  soldier: 
fighting  disease  T.  B  and  things." 

“If  he's  worth  his  salt,  he's  a  darned 
good  soldier.''  said  Henley  with  a  queer 
trace  of  regret. 

BUT  doctors  and  actor*  and  soldiers 
and  ladies  faded  alike  into  shadow 
at  the  threshold  of  the  collage  on  Laurel 
Street.  Have  we  said  it  was  a  clear 
and  nipping  night!  Miss  Juliet's  imi¬ 
tation  black  lynx  snuggled  her  little 
pink  chin.  Her  hands  met  in  a  faintly 
rusty-looking  muff.  The  street  was 
dim  and  empty,  swept  by  a  brisk  north 
wind.  The  arc  light  at  the  corner  sput¬ 
tered  lieidly  and  sank. 

.  “You're  cold."  said  Henley.  "I  wont 
keep  you  talking.  Well,  this  has  been 
*  ,T*ru‘*r  P»«y-  night,  little  Miss 
Juliet." 

"Good  night!"  said  Miss  Juliet  She 
put  out  a  cold  little  hand  ladies  do  at 
the  moment  of  parting. 

“We're  going  on  to  Atlanta  next 
week.  Only  told  us  this  afternoon." 

"Oh  -h!"  said  Mis.  Juliet,  a.  if  some 
one  had  struck  her  She  shouldn't  have 
done  u.  of  course.  No  one  knew  that 
better  than  she  the  moment  after 
She  feinted  bravely. 

"Is— isn't  that  too  bad!" 

“IT  try 'ttd  see  you  arain  before  we 
go."  said  Henley,  "but  in  case  1  don't  - 
good-by! 

He  stooped  to.  kiss  her  In  Henley*, 
experience  one  generally  did  kiss  a  girt 
good-by  But  Mi..  Juliet  averted  a 
pale  little  face. 

“Don't!"  she  whispered  pitifully. 
"Iwdy  stuff!"  asked  Henley.  There 
was  an  odd  break  in  his  careless  voice 
Miss  Juliet  looked  up  at  him.  and 
suddenly  the  soul  of  some  one  who  was 
not  a  wistful  little  manicurist  at  all 


•iiimgeii  . 


looked  out  of  her  soft  dark  eye. 

" -These  violent  delights  have  violent 
!?*•  trembling  gloriously 

i'ranars'  ~ 

So  Henley  kissed  her.  with  the  lips 
of  Mercutio.  and  went  away.  Try  anJ 
remember  the  first  man  who  kissed  you. 
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or  the  first  girl  you  kissed.  Miss 
Juliet  heard  the  clock  strike  everv 
rlowmr  hour  before  the  dam.  At  six 
she  ^got  up  and  dressed  and  went  to 

llenlev  did  not  rone  hack  that  week, 
and  on  Sunday  the  stork  company  left 
New  Orleans 

Indeed*4*"*  d,,i|rhl  mH  •  «»d 

*W  little  Mis.  Juliet!  Book,  could 
not  help  her  in  that  endless  and  deso 
late  time  For  in  1-oks.  nine  way.  out 
of  ten.  a  kiss  spells  a  happy  ending, 
and  to  Mis.  Juliet,  suffering  dumbly 
above  her  file,  and  little  rouge  pots,  the 
memory  of  one  kies  ...like  a  blow  on 
bruised  flesh  She  lost  her  pretty  color, 
and  little  shadows  came  beneath  her 
eyes.  Also,  whenever  the  telephone 
rang,  every  nerve  In  her  body  lumped 
and  quivered.  She  watched  the  post¬ 
man  like  a  condemned  man  looking  for 
a  reprieve.  Florists'  windows  hurt 
her.  When  a  Sicilian  with  a  hand 
onran  came  and  played  beneath  her 
window  she  gave  him  a  nickel  to  go 
aawy  He  had  only  played  “Loot  Night 
the  End  of  the  World."  hut  to  Miss 
Juliet's  aching  sensibilities  the  search¬ 
ing  sweetness  of  that  simple  hallod  was 
something  not  easily  to  be  endured. 

Miss  Juliet  may  not  have  known  her 
Swmhurn*.  but  Swinburne  strangely 
enough  had  anticipated  Miss  Juliet: 
f  a  kail  nr  nr  be  Iricuds  again 
i ri/b  roees. 


Willys-Knight  Overland 


"Acts  like  she'd  lost  her  Pomeranian • 
commented  Lolo  with  a  snicker. 

Mrs.  Brickell.  the  brilliantined  fore¬ 
woman.  said  that  if  Miss  Juliet  wanted 
to  keep  her  job  she'd  better  speed  up. 

Then  Miss  Juliet  came  down  to  work 
one  morning,  four  days  after  the  stock 
company  had  gone  away,  and  found 
Henlev  waiting  for  her  at  the  door  of 
the  shop.  She  met  him  with  one 
ham!  pressed  tight  to  her  breast.  She 
could  have  met  a  silver  flying  angel 
more  sedately.  Henley's  face  looked. 


The  Enameled  Dining  Room 

IN  vours  the  delight  of  a  sunny  room  at  breakfast,  with  morning  Lei 
*  gleaming  on  white  walls'  And  a  -oitl>  l.ghted  mom  at  o.nm 
mth  the  plow  oj.  lamps  falling  on  delicate  white  pane’s' 
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Champion  Spark  Plug  Company, 614  Avondale  Ave., Toledo,  Ohio 


/  staff  bate  •trtrl  music  mu 
wAolc  lif,  long. 

Add  to  >n  of  which.  Miss  Juliet,  in 
her  own  eyes  at  least,  hod  fallen  from 
her  high  estate  of  ladyhood.  She  had 
been  kissed,  and  not  br  a  lover— lightly 
kissed,  casually  kissed,  and  left  to  for¬ 
get  it  as  best  she  could. 

She  went  about  the  shop  with  a  lag¬ 
ging  step,  her  heart  toiling  at  that 
horrid  business  of  forgetting. 


somehow,  thinner  than  before.  His 
eye*  were  steady. 

"Come  and  have  breakfast  with  me," 
he  said  briefly.  "I’ve  got  to  talk  to 
you.  I've  been  waiting." 

“IH— I'll  hr  late.”  said  Miss  JulieL 
She  went,  of  course. 

They  found  a  little  shop  around  the 
corner,  very  nearly  empty  at  that  un¬ 
seasonable  hour,  its  artificial  palms  dry 
and  cheerless,  its  mirror*  barren  with 
the  morning  chill. 

Henley  ordered  coffee  and  roll*. 

“Gives  us  u  chance  to  talk.  Well,  I 
came  back,"  he  said  when  they  wen- 
seated  facing  each  other.  Mis*  Juliet 
lifted  heavy  rye*. 

"I’m  so  glad."  she  said  uncertainly. 
"Did  you  think  I  had  gone  for  good?" 
“Yes.  I  thought  you  had  gone  for 
good,"  said  Mis*  Juliet.  Her  little  air 
of  decorous  politeness  was  pathetically 
unchanged. 

"I  stayed  away  from  you,  on  pur¬ 
pose,  till  the  company  left.” 

She  looked  at  him  swiftly,  hurt  to 
the  heart,  yet  dumb. 

"But  I  had  to  come  hark.  It  was  no 
u»c.  Do  you -do  you  believe."  asked 
Henley  slowly,  "in  this  love-at-flrnt- 
•ight  thing!" 

,  “.Wh“*.  d®  you  mean!"  asked  Miss 
Juliet  faintly. 

"Well!"  said  Henley,  "1  didn't.  I 
thought  I  knew  the  whole  game,  every 
move  of  it."  He  knit  his  hands  to¬ 
gether  on  the  table  with  an  odd  flash 
ol  nervousness.  "Why  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  I  came  back!" 

"Why!"  echoed  Miss  Juliet. 

"look  at  me!"  he  told  her  "Don't 
you  know!" 

"I  don't  know."  said  Miss  Juliet. 
“ThinJ‘  •«  «ver."  suggested  Henley. 
When  Miss  Juliet  did  not  speak  for 
sheer  impotence  of  speech,  he  added, 
Uu*’h:  “Funny 

"Oh  h-  said  Mis.  Juliet  at  last, 
struggling  with  an  exquisite  desire  for 
tears  “You  don’t  mean—" 

"Believe  me,"  .aid  Henley.  "I  ought 
to  know  ." 

Then  lie  looked  straight  Into  her  eyes, 
and  a  flush  ruee  like  the  wave  of  a 
sudden  hrartlieat,  under  his  .lean,  dark 
akin. 

"Want  to  hear  the  whole  thing!  !»'• 
like  this:  I’m  going  back  to  my  regular 
trade.  In  through  with  cheap  acting." 
Miss  Juliet's  little  gasp  drew  the 
"  ?m,lc  from  remtStneas. 
Dldn  t  you  know  I  was  a  rotten  actor! 

I  hadn  t  a  chance  in  the  world  except 
as  a  dummy  to  hang  clothes  on.  Sweet 
eyelashes— that  sort  of  thing!  But  I’m 
not  so  sure  I  couldn't  he  a  real  medi¬ 
cine  man  yet  If  I  tried.  There’s  a  doe- 
tor  here  In  town  who'*  U-.n  pretty  nice 
to  me.  lie  offered,  before  I  left  here, 
to  Ukr  mp  into  hit  office.  Do  you  tf*t 
me  now,  little*  Mia*  Juliet!" 

“Why-why-"  began  Mia.  Juliet, 
bound  and  helpless. 

“You!"  said  Henley  very  quietly. 
"That's  what  got  me  started.  You— 
going  after  the  best  when  the  cheap 
way  and  the  easy  way  was  all  around 
you.  ^ou  shamed  me.  that's  the  truth 
of  it.  You  being  a  ladv.  living  up  to 
every  little  standard  you  had.  in  a  mani¬ 
cure  shop  and  me— kicking  around,  a 
cheap  bluff,  with  a  ioh  I  wasn't  even 
sincere  in.  That  night  I  kissed  you—" 
"Don't!"  whi.percd  Mias  Juliet 
shakenly. 

HE  went  on.  hi*  own  voice  unsteady: 

"I  lay  awake  all  night.  I  thought  of 
things  the  wav  I  used  to  when  I  wa*  in 
college,  laird,  I  pinned  no  roses  on 
myself  that  night r 
The  waiter  brought  coffee  and  rolls 
and  went  away.  Henley  pushed  hi*  un¬ 
tasted  cup  aside. 

"That's  all,  but  I  came  hack.  I'm 
going  into  Dr.  Markie’s  ofllce,  and  when 
I  make  good— oh.  I  will  if  I  have  to 
work  the  hide  off  my  two  hands  to  do 
it  Miss  JulieL  won’t  you  please  come 
and  sit  on  a  cushion  and  sew  a  fine  seam 
— in  my  house!" 

Miss  Juliet's  w-et  eyelashes  lny  on 
her  checks,  her  pink  mouth  quivered. 
Dm!  she  in  that  moment  give  a  thought 
to  Mercutio!  -> 

“Juliet!"  said  Henley  ni  «sionate!y. 
"let  me  look  at  your  eyes." 

Miss  Juliet  lifted  u  tear-drenched 
glance,  fresh  from  very  heaven.  Even 
so.  -he  said,  do  the  hooks  come  true. 

“Ill  come  sweep  your  house,  and 
scrub  it.  and  grow  roses  for  it.  and 
/or.  it.  lore  it.  love  it-  that's  what 
IT1  do!"  said  little  Mis*  Juliet. 
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It  U  the  rtiiabtfitt  ol  thi*  new 
Double  Unit  system  (or  starting 
ind  lighting,  which  so  increases 


■  rank*  thevnginc.  Ithasahund 
jnt  [tower  rvtn  i"  uU  Utatkrr 


TWELVE  juror*  fiM  in  behind 
twelve  toothpick*..  and  everybody 
stood  up  as  his  honor  made  his  way  to 
the  bench  in  hia  black  silken  ecu*  r 
Waller  took  the  stand  for  crosa-ex-  j 
animation  just  as  Lee  came  in  breath¬ 
less.  followed  by  a  well-dressed.  gray- 
mUBtached  man  “Mr.  Waller.  you  arc 
sure  of  the  night  of  the  meeting  with 
the  prisoner  in  Madison  Square?”  asked 
counsel  for  the  defense. 

“I  am." 

"And  of  the  hour V 
"Positively  sure." 

"And  of  the  fact  that  you  Interrupted 
the  prisoner  so  that  you  could  hear  the 
chimes?" 

"I  urn;  rvrrvone  on  my  floor  know 
that  I  love  to  hear  them  ring  and  I  gc 
every  noontime  to  hear  them  when  I 
am  out  for  lunch." 

“What  did  the  prisoner  say  when  you 
interrupted  him  because  of  the  chimes?" 

"He  aaul  ah  ah  something  about 
my  being  a  nut.  I  think." 

"You  are  positive  that  be  did  make 


"Are  you  married  ?" 

"I  am  not." 

"Are  you  engaged?" 

"No." 

“ Did  you  keep  company  with  Emily 
Regan,  employed  in  the  atore.  from  the 
time  she  was  advanced  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  cash  girl  until  she  suddenly  left 
her  job  as  saleslady?" 

“I  took  her  out  a  number  of  times, 
perhaps."  replied  Wsllrr.  batting  his 


"And  with  your  assistance  she  se¬ 
cured  her  advancement?" 

"I  could  hardly  aay  that.  I  merely 
recommended  her." 

"Where  la  .he  now?" 

"I  have  no  idea." 

"I>id  her  parents  come  to  you  to  find 
out?" 

“Is  thia  witness  on  trial  for  kid¬ 
naping'*"  demanded  the  assistant  dis¬ 
trict  attorney. 

"I  have  a  right  to  impeach  thia  wit¬ 
ness.  I  believe,  your  honor." 

"Proceed.”  The  court  seemed  fairly 
awake. 


“They  made  some  inquiries."  Wallar 
replied 

"Now  then.  Mr.  Waller."  began  Lee. 
going  close  to  the  witness  chair,  not 
menacingly  but  with  the  drip  of  honey 
in  his  voice  and  hia  manner  most 
courteous,  “as  you  are  so  positive 
about  the  incidents  of  the  night  of  June 
-ith.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether 
all  the  statements  you  have  made  are 
just  as  true  a*  that  statement.  Are 

‘^Tiey  are.  surely." 

"That  will  do  ” 

"The  case  for  the  People  closes," 
announced  Grave*. 

“Call  Mr.  James  Barton,  please." 
asked  l-e>\ 

The  stranger  he  had  brought  into 
court  by  means  of  his  last  nickel  and 
the  telephone  in  Big  Tim's  took  the 
stand  and  swore  to  tell  the  truth. 

“You  are  the  superintendent  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building.  Mr.  Barton?" 
asked  lee. 

“I  am" 

"And  you  attend  to  all  the  business 
of  detail  work  for  the  owners  and 
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“You  were  there  to  watch  him?” 

"Yus." 

“And  you  watched  him?” 

“Yus." 

“Hid  you  see  him  steal  the  ring?” 

"No.” 

“That  will  do.” 

The  assistant  district  attorney  called 
Waller  to  the  stand.  He  took  the  oath 
and  started  in  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
life,  but  was  headed  off. 

With  considerable  difficulty  the  wil- 
nesa  was  held  down  to  the  actual  evi¬ 
dence.  The  prisoner,  he  said,  was  the 
last  customer  at  the  jewelry  counter 
before  the  theft  was  discovered.  The 
stolen  ring  was  in  the  tray  when  he 
came  to  purchase.  He  was  sure  of  it 
because  he  hail  displayed  it  to  him. 
Immediately  after  his  departure  it  was 
missed. 

The  O’Cullahan  fumily,  in  the  front 
row  of  the  benches  for  spectators,  sat 
white  of  face  und  motionless.  Father 
O’Cullahun’s  silvery  beard  jutting  from 
under  his  chin  like  a  trolley  fender; 
Mother  O’Cnllahnn  hunched  up  in  a 
green  shawl,  her  creased  lips  moving  in 
anxious  prayer;  Mickey  with  lowered 
brows  as  if  ready  to  rush  into  a  fight; 
Veronica,  her  wide-staring  eyes  telling 
of  her  agony. 

“Tell  what  happened,  if  anything,  on 
the  night  of  June  the  fith,"  said  Graves, 
taking  hia  scat  with  a  smile  of  satis¬ 
faction. 

“I  was  ut  the  dance  of  the  employers' 
social  club  and  Irft  early,"  began 
Waller.  "My  way  home  took  me 
through  Madison  Square.  The  chimes 
ill  the  tower  hnve  always  fax-mated 
me.  I  dearly  love  them,  you  know  It 
was  a  few  minute*  of  midnight,  and  so 
I  waited  to  hear  the  bells.  While  I 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-third 
Street  and  Broadway  the  prisoner  ap¬ 
proached  me.  I  was  surprised,  for  I 
thought  he  was  in  the  Tombs.  II.-  «aid 
that  he  had  liecn  released  on  boil  that 
day.  As  we  were  talking,  the  four  quar¬ 
tern  began  to  chime,  and  I  interrupted 
him.  telling  him  that  I  dearly  loved  to 
hear  the  striking  of  the  hour,  lie 
wni te*l  until  tho  last  stroke  and  then 
offered  me  two  hundred  dollars  and  a 
ring,  which  was  stolen  before  hi*  ar¬ 
rest,  if  I  would  help  him  out  ut  the 
trial" 

"You  are  sure  of  the  date?" 

"Quite  sure  " 

"And  thut  the  prisoner  hero  waa  tho 
man  who  trieil  to  brilw  you?” 

"Ye*.” 

Danny,  shaking  nil  over,  started 
from  his  chair,  but  the  smooth  lingers 
of  Lee  caught  his  sleeve  und  held  him. 

"Have  patience,"  whi«p*-r«-d  the  Vir¬ 
gin  inn. 

"If  they  give  me  twenty  years.  Ill 
come  out  to  kill  him."  Danny  muttered 

"Can  you  get  a  witness  to  show 
where  you  were  that  night  at  mid 
night?"  asked  Lee. 

"I  can’t:  I  was  worried  to  dcat'  and 
wnn  just  pounding  the  streets  by  my 
lonesome." 

"1  think  that  Is  all."  announced 
Craves. 

"You  may  cross-cxaminr,  ’  the  court 
suggested  to  Li*.. 

"If  vour  honor  will  be  so  indulgent." 
counsel  for  the  defense  asked.  "I  would 
like  to  request  that  I  be  allowed  to 
cross-examine  the  witnr-.i  after  lunch 
It  is  only  a  few  minutes  tie  fore  recess 
time,  and  this  evidence  just  given.  I 
must  admit,  is  a  great  surprise  to  us." 

“Your  request  is  reasonable,"  re 
plied  the  judge.  "Court’s  adjourned 
until  two  o’clock." 

OVER  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  for  bread 
and  soup  in  his  cell  went  Danny,  the 
privileges  of  bail  having  ended  when 
the  trial  of  the  case  was  begun,  and 
out  into  Centre  Street  went  the  tribe 
of  O’f’allnbnn,  followed  by  Les-  of 
Virginia  "They’ll  send  him  up!"  sobbed 
Veronica. 

The  old  mother  murmured  a  suppli- 
c.dion.  "And  he  the  good,  honest  lad 
and  handy  with  his  lists,”  whined  the 
old  man.  brusl  :ng  his  white  whiskers 
upward  with  tl  •  back  of  a  toil-knotted 
hund. 

The  little  |  irty  crossed  Franklin 
Street,  und  Ix-Mile  the  high- arched  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Tombs  bought  Coffee  and 
rolls,  eating  and  drinking  on  the  side¬ 
walk  before  the  little  stall  tucked  in 
the  bastion  niche  of  the  grim  building. 

The  entire  feast  coot  twenty  cents. 
Lev  of  Virginia’s  own  lunch  money, 
lie  allowed  himself  twenty-five  cents  a 
day.  and  the  live  cents  change  he 
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placed  with  the  greatest  care  in  his 
pocket.  As  he  washed  down  the  roll 
with  the  hot.  dark-colored  liquid  h« 
groped  for  some  way  out  to  success 
with  his  first  case  in  court  Ambition 
as  well  as  hopeless  love  for  Veronica 
>ired  him.  and  the  youth  within  hur. 
‘  n  up  to  the  apparently  hopeless 
task  he  had  laid  out  for  himself.  That 
last  lie  from  Waller’s  heavy  red  Up* 
would  have  floored  anyone  else. 

Half  of  the  precious  recess  time- 
passed.  Suddenly  Lee  felt  in  his 
pocket  for  the  precious  nickel.  It  was 
safe.  "Excuse  me.  please,"  he  said  hur- 
riedly.  "I  must  get  to  the  telephone 
I’ll  join  you  in  the  court  room."  lit 
darted  across  Centre  Sweet  and  into 
Big  Tim  Foley’s  bar. 
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THEY  were  so  rn-sr  to  t he  portal  of 
the  managerial  den  that  the  brink 
ytiunt  man  opened  it  while  Hollister 
was  in  mid  sentence.  With  the  sole  dc- 
-  cn  of  filing  a  blistering  comment  upon 
the  Hotel  Aspinwall,  and  it*  staff,  and 
the  inseknee  of  its  deputies.  Hollister 
followed  that  young  man  inside.  The 
door  closed  behind  him.  Then  there 
were  four  men  in  the  room;  the  two  who 
had  entered,  the  still  fluttering  mana¬ 
ger.  and  Ferguson,  the  chief  of  the 
house  detectives,  who  was  leaning  neg¬ 
ligently  against  a  window  frame,  smil- 
sour  relish.  As  Hollister,  un- 
hm::ng.  commenced  fire  against  the 
camnr,  the  brisk  young  man  said 
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“They  did  not."  said  Barton  promptly,  chiming.  I  presume  this  witness  did 
“Why?"  tbc  same  thing/' 

“Because  after  si*  o'clock  at  night  “But  he  say*  that  he  counted  off 
the  chimes  are  silenced  until  next  the  strokes  and  that  the  prisoner  was 
mor  ;  at  eight.  Lights  flash  twenty  with  him  and  watched  him  while  he 
minutes  after  sunset  until  twenty  did  so,"  put  in  lare. 
minute*  before  sunrise.  We  use  the  “I  understand  that  thoroughly."  said 
fla.-h  of  white  lights  at  the  top  of  the  Craves. 

tower  for  the  quarter  hours  and  red  “The  witness  will  be  held  for  per- 
.  -  flash  the  hour.  At  midnight  jury,"  announced  the  court.  "But  what 

there  ere  twelve  red  flashes  to  signify  was  his  motive,  please?” 
the  hour,  but  no  sound."  Lee  turned  to  the  spectators. 

n.ra  a  witness  who  might  testify  "Stand  up,  Miss  O’Callahan,"  he  in- 
that  he  and  another  person  had  heard  atructed. 

m. ‘it  vht  strike  from  the  tower  was  Veronica,  her  face,  for  all  the  agony 
mistaken."  ahe  had  suffered,  as  fair  as  the  lily,  her 

‘  He  couldn't  have  been  mistaken.  He  light-brown  hair  falling  in  a  tangle 
,  WJ.  .*  .-  her  out  of  his  mind  or  lying."  from  beneath  a  tam-o'-shanter,  TO*e 

IWa  -r  had  picked  up  his  hat.  from  her  seat.  ‘‘There  is  the  motive,  if 

“I  -ill  be  right  back."  he  said  to  it  please  the  court,  and  it  was  because 
Graves.  my  client  loved  her  and  ia  beloved  of 

-.v  down."  snapped  the  assistant  her  that  this  perjuror  dropped  a  ring 
district  attorney.  in  his  pocket." 

"But  I  must  go  out  for  Just  a 

second"  TIHIF.X  Archibald  G.  Waller  had 

Sit  down."  Graves  ro»*  and  bowed  W  crossed  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  the 
t  then,  turning  to  the  court,  said:  happy  O'Callnhans  und  "One  Round" 
l  "I  I  that  the  court  will  believe  me  Scanlon  had  hugged  and  kissed  him  in 
I  say  that  1  and  perhaps  nine  their  gratitude  out  in  the  sunshine  of 

h.  (rod  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  Centre  Street,  Lee  of  Virginia  bowed 

tl-  -  ^d  New  Yorkers  take  their  and  said  that  he  would  have  to  leave 
for  granted.  I  did  not  know  them  us  he  hud  an  engagement  down- 
i  th the  chimes  erased  at  sis  o'clock,  town.  He  saw  them  to  the  subway 

a  t:  .h  I  belong  to  the  Manhattan  station  at  Worth  Street,  and  when  the 

Club,  icl  far  awav.  1  have  often  earth  had  swallowed  them  up  he  struck 
heard  them  in  the  daytime  when  neur  out,  afoot,  penniless  hut  smiling,  for 
Mi.  i  Square,  and  *o  took  it  for  far  distant  Harlem  to  tell  his  mother 

g rooted  that  they  went  right  on  and  sister  of  his  llr»l  success  at  the  bur. 


Help  Wanted 


hi*  employer.  It  was  without  date  or 
signature,  typed  in  single  spacing. 

Under  pseudo.,*,  of  John  Smith  you 
"  ill  engage  jm.magr  /or  Hamilton, 
Itrrm  •la.  o.  S.  S.  "Hr Ionian,"  .ailing 
-  oy  next,  n*d  await  iuMlnetion. 
at  II  or  el  Hamilton  under  your  own 
no — >  You  any  tin ret  rakle  remit- 

tamer  of  t.‘oa  meet  Monday.  idntifira- 
lion  i  <iird.  lie  guarded  in  your  infer- 
romr-e  with  .1  ranger..  and  tale  rare 
ti,  i «-nr  no  more  enmities  than  pis  of. 
ready  l  ore.  Kerry  raapmn is»  yon  ran 
rft,  >  nil  he  of  ferrmanrnt  mini,  tin 
Ira,  ISO  New  York,  soy  nothing  what- 
eerier  of  gone  /Jons  and  truer  no  for- 
rard.ni ,  adder..  Merely  go,  and  go 
rurally. 

He  held  the  sheet  to  the  light,  rocog- 
•  "d  the  determining  watermark  of 
the  K  inclosed  in  a  rirrlr.  and  glanced 
toward  the  nearr-l  fireplace  At  that 
juncture  some  one  -poke  softly  in  hi* 
enr.  Is  thi-  Mr.  Hollister?" 

At  srm'a  length  a  young  man  correct¬ 
ly  dn  -sed  fw  the  time  and  plnre  waa 
bowing  deferentially. 

“Yes,"  ownnl  llolli»trr.  "Thnt'n  my 
no  me." 

Tb.  young  inan'a  monner  Inx-nme 
positively  fawning.  “Will  you  tie  kind 
enough  to  step  into  the  manager’s  office 
for  half  a  minute?" 

“That's  exactly  what  I  waa  going  to 
do,"  d  Hollister,  crumpling  the  letter. 
Mr  St.  pprd  to  the  fireplace,  and  laid  the 
ball  of  paper  squarely  in  the  center  of 
a  n>a«-  of  glowing  coals.  The  correctly 
dro  —!  young  man  cried  out  under  his 
breath,  grabbed  the  huge  iron  trident 
.  whr,  h  stood  among  the  other  implr- 
j  m.  nU  of  the  fire  set.  and  presided  fran. 

tically  among  the  embers.  He  waa  too 
1  late;  the  light  Sond  naper  flared  up 
and  r- sired  nunily;  the  young  man 
looked  at  Hollister  and  humped  himself 
in  the  style  popularly  set  down  as  one 
of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  French. 

“I  w,»h  you  hadn't  done  that."  he  re¬ 
proved.  “That  might  make  a  whole  lot 


son  put  up  his  hand  in  pompous  warn¬ 
ing.  "Never  mind  that  now — we’ve  got 
something  very  much  more  important 
for  you  to  think  about.  Mr.  Hollister, 
before  Wc  take  any  drastic  action  we 
want  a  little  confidential  chat  with  you. 
I  hope  you'll  tie  candid.  What  we  want 
to  know  is  this:  ran  you  give  any  plaus¬ 
ible  reason  for  the  pin  we  discovered  on 
the  floor  of  your  room  this  morning?" 

Hollister,  dumfoundcd.  shook  hl»  head. 

"No,  I  can't-  But  I  want  to  eon, plain 
about  “ 

“Let's  settle  one  matter  at  a  time. 
You  dined  hrre  last  night  with  several 
proiilr.  didn't  you?" 

"I  didn't  dine  here,  no!  I  mot  some 
|M-ople  who  wen-  dining  -M 

"Was  there  u  Mr.  Hartwell  in  that 
party?" 

"Yes,  there  was." 

The  big  Scot  moved  out  from  the 
window.  "Mr.  Hollister,  we  want  to 
know-  what  was  in  the  passport  pocket 
of  your  trunk  this  morning." 

"Why.  nothing  at  all,"  said  Hollister. 
”!  told  you  it  was  empty." 

Ferguson  allowed  his  eyes  to  stray 
toward  thr  manager,  who  was  going 
through  an  elaborate  system  of  fidgets. 

"Would  you  take  your  oath  to  thnt. 
Mr  Hollister?" 

"Yes.  I  would." 

“You  kept  no — decorative  jewelry  of 
your  own  there?" 

“No.  I  haven't  any." 

“You'd  Iniught  no  gifts  for  your 
friends,  perhaps? 

“No.  If  I  had  any  Idea  what  you're 
driving  at — " 

“You  will."  promised  Ferguson. 
"Now.  had  you  left  any  money  in  your 
room  when  you  went  downstairs?  ' 

"Not  a  rent." 

“No  large  hills — which  a  man  of  your 
resources  might  have  mislaid  and  for¬ 
gotten?" 

“No — all  my  loose  money  I  had 
with  me.” 

“Well,  then,"  said  Ferguson  blandly, 
“do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  you  told 
us  there  wag  nothing  in  that  pocket,  you 
didn’t  know  that  there  was  something 
in  it?" 

“I  certainly  did  not.  And  further- 


“One  moment!  You  admit  that  you 
left  no  money  or  jewelry  there?  So 
that  what  was  there  wasn’t  your 
property?" 

"Why."  mid  Hollister,  vaguely  up- 
pn-hensive.  "If  I  knew  exactly  whntV 
in  your  mind — " 

Ferguson  reached  out  t«  the  desk  and 
took  up  from  the  blotter  a  number  of 
small  articles. 

"Three  rings,  four  pins,  two  watches, 
and  a  bill  book,"  he  catalogued,  watch¬ 
ing  Hollister  like  a  hawk.  “Can  you  ex¬ 
plain  how  they  got  into  your  trunk,  if 
they’re  not  yours?" 

“Why.  they  might  have  been 
dropped — " 

Ferguson  smiled  "It's  not  easy  to 
drop  jewelry  clear  through  the  shell 
( Continueel  on  page  35) 


10c  Tins  Sc  Metal  U  oe d  Ban 


I  n  a  member  of  no  order 
With  a  mystic  sign  an’  grip, 

But  a  thirty-third  degrecr 
In  the  world-wide  fellowship. 
That  flourishes  wharever 
Thar  be  two  good  men  an*  true. 
That  smoke  a  pipe  together 
Just  the  same  as  me  au’  you. 

When  you  meet  a  real  pipe  lover. 

You're  mo’  than  like  to  find 
A  man  who  thinks  befo'  he  speaks. 

A  cheerful  man  an'  kind. 

Hearty  fellows,  good  companions. 

They  belong  -  nine  out  of  ten— 
To  the  “Independent  Order 
Of  Heal  Pipe  livin'  Men." 

tMfr 


The  “Thirty-Third  Degree” 
Pipe  Lover 

—is  the  man  who  can  say: 

“I  have  found  the  tobacco  that  is 
tobacco  as  it  ought  to  be.” 

To  every  member  of  the  "Independent 
Order  of  Real  Pipe  Lovin'  Men.”  we  say : 

"  You  know  Kentucky  Burley  Leaf.  Is  there 
h  milder,  better  pipe  tobacco  in  the  world  ? 

"You  know  how  aKcini  smooths  and  mellows 
tobacco,  VELVET,  ia  th.  richest  of  Kentucky  ! 
crop -naturally,  matured  by  two  full  years  of  age- 
ina  in  wooden  hogsheads. 

"VELVET  vs  tobacco  as  d  ought  to  he 


NEW  ENLIGHTENMENT 


ELECTRICITY  comes  to  free  the  modem 
woman  from  the  burdens  of  house¬ 
keeping. 

It  came  into  the  home  first  as  n  source  of 
light,  setting  a  new  standard  of  illumination. 

But.  electricity  is  destined  to  fill 
a  still  larger  sphere  of  domestic 
usefulness;  it  now  does  the  hard- 
JTf\  est  tasks  in  the  household.  It  re- 
,11)  duces  the  necessary  hours  of  labor 
SJ/J  and  lightens  the  nature  of  the 
work  itself,  adding  hours  to  the 
leisure,  recreation,  and  broader 
interests  that  claim  the  modern  woman’s 
attention. 

If  your  home  is  wired  for  electricity,  are  you 
making  the  most  of  it  ?  Do  you  know  the 
advantages  of  the  electric  washing-machine, 
and  the  electric  iron?  Do  you  know  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  electric  toaster  and  other  heat¬ 
ing  devices  for  the  easy  preparation  of  food  ? 

While  other  necessaries  of  life  are  increasing 
in  cost,  electric  current  is  steadily  decreasing. 
The  cost  of  using  these  small  devices  in  the 
home  (never  so  high  as  to  constitute  a  serious 
objection)  is  now  so  small  as  hardly  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  rates  for  electric 
current  are  now  so  attractive  as  to  bring  the 
electric  range  into  very  general  use  for  cooking 
— the  greatest  boon  of  all  to  the  housewife. 

There  is  now  available  for  you  a  complete 
line  of  electrical  devices  bearing  the  well-known 
name 


Western  Electric 


Every  utensil  bearing  this  marking  is  of  highest 
quality.  Write  for  our  literature  and  the  name  of  our 
nearest  agent  in  your  locality.  Ask  for  booklet.  "The 
Electrical  Way,"  No.  67-C. 


If  your  home  is  not  wired  for  electricity,  iet  an  estimate 
from  your  contractor.  If  there  is  no  electric  company 
supplying  current  in  your  locality,  you  can  have  all  these 
electrical  conveniences  at  small  cost  through  one  of 
our  home  electric-liiihtini  equipments.  A-.k  us  jlxiul  it. 
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phoenix 


Strict  adherence  to  “quality  first”  principles  is  found  to-day  in  each 
pair  of  Phoenix  Silk  Hosiery  as  always,  despite  abnormal  conditions. 


Every  ounce  of  quality  has  been  maintained  irrespective  of  unparal 
leled  cost  increases  in  raw  materials,  dye-stuffs  and  skilled  labor 


But  year-ago-prices  are  not  possible  now  on  account  of  added  manu¬ 
facturing  burdens.  Quality  must  be  skimped;  materials  “doctored* 
and  serviceability  lessened  in  order  to  hold  previous  retail  figures 


We  had  the  choice  of  “quality”  or  “price 


Our  decision  was  that  Phoenix  Silk  Hosiery  standards 
would  never  be  impaired  to  meet  a  fixed  retail  price. 


Dealers  now  offer  Phoenix  Silk  Hosiery  at  5  cents  per  pair  increase.— the  new  prices 
being  the  very  least  at  which  high  quality  silk  hosiery  can  he  retailed  to-day. 

Phoenix  sells  on  the  closest  margin  possible  so  that  the  increase  to  you  is  almost 
insignificant  considering  the  superlative  values.  But  these  prices  assure  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  identical  quality  and  superior  service  which  you  have  learned  to  expect. 

When  conditions  are  readjusted,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  restore  former  prices. 

We  ask  your  earnest  co-operation. 


Men’s  55c  &  80c  pair  upwards; 
Women’s  80c  &  $1.05  pair  upwards. 

Also  Misses*.  Children’s  and  Infants'  Hosiery 


“Made  In  l*.  S.  A.”  by 
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of  a  trunk  and  have  it  land  in  a  fas¬ 
tened  compartment,  Mr.  Hollister." 

The  brisk  young  man  who  had  ac¬ 
costed  Hollister  in  the  lobby  couldn't 
restrain  himself  longer. 

“He  burned  a  letter  in  the  tire  just 
before  I  got  him,  Mr.  Ferguson  " 

"Oh.  he  did.  did  he!" 

The  manager  interposed  nervously: 
"Well,  well!  It’s  simmering  down,  isn't 
it?  Go  ahead.  Ferguson,  go  ahead — 
get  on  with  it!” 

Ferguson  glowered  at  Hollister 

“Now,  .Mr.  Hollister,  are  you  ready 
to  tell  us  where  this  sadden  prosperity 
of  yours  came  from?  How  is  it  that 
since  Mondny  you've  blossomed  out  as 
a  -what  is  it? — city  correspondent  to 
nobody?  We’ve  looked  you  up,  Hol¬ 
lister,  and  I  guess  we've  got  your  num¬ 
ber!  V-e-r-y  easy!  A  week  ago  you 
were  broke;  overnight  you're  a  nabob' 
One  day  chasing  a  job:  next  day  at  the 
Aspinwall.  and  damn  the  expense!  And 
you  can’t  explain  how  these  valuables 
got  into  vour  trunk  while  you  wen- 
shouting  about  lieing  rohhrd  yourself?" 

Hollister,  too  addled  to  recall  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  ho  hadn't  professed  to 
have  been  robbed  at  all,  stared  at  the 
lug  detective. 

“You  haven't  any  statement  to  make?” 

"No.” 

The  Seot  turned  to  his  young  *«»«•- 
cinto.  “Go  outside  and  telephone  Mr. 
Hartwell's  house,  Sam  We’ve  got  to 
have  him  for  prosecuting  witne-. "  IK 
put  his  hand  on  Hollister's  shoulder 
“I'm  going  to  hold  you,  Hollister, 
and — " 

Hollister  knocked  away  the  hand. 

"Keep  that  to  yourself!  What  do  you 
mean  by  trying  to  manhandle  me? 
What’s  this  whole  row  about?  MX.f r 

Ferguson  got  between  Hollister  and 
the  door. 

"Grand  larceny  that's  what!  Mr. 
Hartwell  notified  u*  at  ten  this  morn 
ing  he’d  lost  his  wallet,  and  we  srurehrd 
your  room  again  at  two  and  found  it 
with  the  rest  of  this  stulT.  right  where 
you  pul  it — in  .vour  trunk.  And  we 
founu  something  else  that  was  reported 
lost.  An  old  game,  llolli-ter.  to  cry 
thief  so’*  to  swing  suspicion  away  from 
yourself.  It's  a  thousand  years  old  You 
ought  to  have  thought  of  something 
modern.  We're  not  hayseeds  here' 
Three  rings,  four  pin*,  two  watches 
and  more  than  n  hundred  dollars  in 
cold  cash:  Hollister,  that's  Sing  Sing!” 

HOU.ISTKK  was.  to  hi.  own  a.ton- 
Ishment,  fully  ill  control  of  his 
nerves.  The  llrst  shock  of  the  accusa¬ 
tion  had  passed  over;  Hollister  was  sus 
mined  and  soothed  by  an  unfaltering 
trust  no  less  surely  than  if  he  hud 
known  the  origin  of  the  accusation.  He 
was  supremely  confident  thut  wherever 
he  was  next  to  he  recorded  ns  a  guest,  it 
wouldn't  bo  at  the  best  known  country 
scut  on  the  Hudson. 

If  he  had  to,  he  could  summon  the 
notary  to  prove  that  his  residence  at 
the  Aspinwall  was  a  logical  outcome  of 
his  contract;  he  could  summon  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  his  classmates  to  uphold  h<- 
charncter.  But  he  was  uncomfortably 
certain  that  any  publicity  given  to  the 
nature  of  his  task  would  destroy  hi- 
value  for  it.  ami  he  hadn’t  been  on  Inti¬ 
mate  terms  with  a  salary  long  enough 
to  have  lost  his  affectionate  regard  for 
n  drawing  account.  He  could  extricate 
himself  from  either  predicament,  but 
look  what  it  would  cost  him! 

He  smiled  unconcernedly  at  Ferguson, 
and  at  the  manager,  who  was  righteous¬ 
ly  appalled  at  his  effrontery. 

"In  plain  English,  that's  Mr.  Hart¬ 
well’s  book,  and  you’re  trying  to  accuse 
me  of  stealing  it?”  he  demanded. 

“We  do  accuse  you!"  said  Ferguson 
“And  of  the  rest  of  the  stuff  “ 

"All  right.  What's  next?" 

"For  you?  The  Tenderloin  police 
station." 

"Fine!  And  then  I'll  be  up  before  a 
magistrate  to-morrow,  and  either  dis¬ 
charged  or  held  for  the  Grand  Jury. 
Isn’t  that  so?” 

"That’s  it." 

“And  If  the  magistrate  doesn’t  choose 
to  detain  me.  what  then?" 

The  detective  and  the  manager  re¬ 
garded  him  incredulously. 

"That’s  so  impossible  that  you’re 
wasting  time 

"If  he  doesn’t.”  said  Hollister,  "this 
is  what'll  happen  A  good  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  New-  York  who’ve  gone  to  school 
long  enough  to  know  how  to  read  print¬ 
ing  will  have  a  pretty  nice  story  served 
up  to  'em,  with  lots  of  details.”  He 
told  off  the  items  on  his  fingers.  "One- - 
it’s  as  easy  for  n  guest's  n»m  in  this 
hotel  to  be  broken  into  11“  it  is  for  a 
needle  to  go  through  burlap.  Mine  was. 
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and  now  you’re  trying  to  prove  that 
I've  got  into  somebody  else'*.  That’s 
all  the  worse  for  you.  because  people 
don’t  care  very  much  almut  sleeping  in 
a  hou>eful  of  sneak  thieves.  Two — 
the  management  without  any  legal  au¬ 
thority  just  simply  takes  upon  Ksdf 
the  right  to  visit  a  guest’s  room  and 
search  it.  You  haven’t  even  pretended 
to  have  a  warrant,  have  you?  I'm  not 
so  sure  if  I’m  discharged  by  the 
magistrate  that  I  haven't  a  very  de¬ 
cent  case  against  pan.  Mr.  Ferguson. 
Anyway,  it  won't  help  your  reputation. 
Three  suppose,  just  for  fun.  I  run 
tell,  after  I  have  figured  it  out.  who  was 
in  my  room  while  I  wax  eating  break¬ 
fast,  and  why  he  slipped  all  that  junk 
where  you  found  it?  You’re  not  a 
judge— I  don’t  have  to  tell  pv«— but 
I'm  not  afraid  to  tell  your  magistrate. 
And.  incidentally,  supp»-e  some  of  that 
stuff  isn’t  exactly  my  own  property,  but 
I  had  it  as  as  custodian  or  truster. 
Where  do  you  think  pox  stand  on  the 
•luestion  of  larceny?  I  know  it’*  tres¬ 
pass  anyway.  You  may  think  you  can 
hush  it  up  because  you  advertise  but 
I've  got  a  better  pull  than  that!  *Ye 
got  a  relative  in  the  biggest  advertising 
agency  in  the  world,  and  I  rather 
imagine  I  can  get  anything  printed  I 
want  to!” 

The  big  Scot  laughed  scornfully,  but 
the  manager  wasn’t  taking  any  chances. 

•  Of  course.”  he  sanl  hurriedly,  "of 
course,  if  you  can  peer*  anything— well, 
now  con  you  prove  anything?” 

“I'm  perfectly  willing  to  talk  to  a 
magistrate,  if  I  have  to.  I  .Isn't  rare 
to  say  anything  to  you  except  that 
you're  wrong.  You  claim  that  some¬ 
thing  rise  besides  that  wallet  has  been 
identified.  By  whom?" 

“I’m  not  on  the  witness  stand.”  re¬ 
torted  Ferguson. 

"Neither  am  I.  but  I'm  willing  to  be. 
and  perhaps  you'll  have  to  lie!  It  looks 
as  though  it  might  get  amusing.  I 
don't  suppose  you  object  to  lay  using 
vour  telephone,  do  you?  Oh.  you 
haven't  anything  to  worry  about;  111  do 
it  here  where  you  can  listen." 

The  manager.  Hurried,  shifted  the 
responsibility. 

"Ilow  about  it,  Ferguson?” 

"Better  let  him  do  it.  sir."  grudged 
the  detective. 

From  the  desk  instrument.  Hollister 
culled  the  Harvard  Club  and  luckily 
caught  his  friend  Kirby  on  the  wing. 
He  said  enough  to  bring  Kirby  at  top 
»|K-rd.  and  rang  off.  Five  minutes  later 
the  two  supporting  members  «.f  the  cast 
arrived  simultaneously  Kirby,  diminu¬ 
tive  but  lowering,  ami  Hartwell,  ag¬ 
gressive  but  outwardly  calm  They 
were  adinittvd  and  seated  in  grim  si¬ 
lence;  Ferguson  rather  ostentatiously 
locked  the  door.  The  manager  drummed 
nervously  on  his  Idotter. 

“Well,  well!"  he  said.  “Let's  get 
somewhere!"  Ferguson  motioned  to¬ 
ward  Hollister. 

"lie’s  the  man  to  do  the  talking." 

"First.”  sold  Hollister  placidly,  ’in 
iust  give  an  outline  to  my  friend  here 
That  won’t  take  long  ” 

It  took  so  short  a  time  that  it  para- 


Smoke  Sifsdom 

what  it  is. 


“Move  forward  or  lose  oul,"  says  llu* 
spirit  of  our  time. 

So  we  organize  better,  cat  more  sen¬ 
sibly,  work  and  play  more  wisely. 

The  efficient  man  even  expresses  the 
idea  in  his  smoking. 

He  chooses  a  satisfying,  mild  cigar 
because  it  keeps  him 
fit.  too.  • 

And  he  smokes* 
thousands  of  him 
BURNS. 

What  is  the  reason 
tor  this  tremendous, 
nation-wide  accept¬ 
ance  of  ROBKRT 
H  URNS? 

Its  satisfying  taster 
-which  never  fud¬ 
dles.  never  dulls.  Its 
satisfying  mildness — 

\\  bich  leaves  you  easy 
and  tenihni  and  head- 
dear  as  a  good  smoke 
-  hi'tild. 


thousands  upon 

-the  ROBKRT 


characteristic  ROB- 

ERT  BURNS  cpnl- 

ities.  Its  Havana  Idler 
gives  it  tine  flavor. 
( )ur  ow  n  special  cur¬ 
ing  gives  that  Ha 
vana  rare  mildness. 
The  neutral  Sumatra 
wrapper  he! ft  that 
mildness. 

And  remember 
this!  ROBKRT 
BURNS,  moving  for¬ 
ward  with  the  trend 
of  the  age— is  tod.it 
a  better  cigar  than 
ever  before. 


The  blend  and  the 
curing  explain  these 


Remember  that  Little  Bub! 
a  pocket  edition  ol  ROBI 
BURN’S  himself.  Price 


terrible  revelation  to  me— ternWe’ 
When  I  was  told  where  thin  money  was 
found  I  couldn't  believe  my  senses  I 
sincerely  hope  there's  a  mistake- -this 
young  man  is  personally  known  to  some 
dear  friends  of  mine." 

"It’s  hi-,  fast  enough."  said  Kirbv.  in¬ 
specting  the  wallet  “I've  seen  it  often. 
I  rememlier  it.  initials  and  all.” 

"Yes.  and  he  had  it  with  hire  Iasi 
nighl!"  said  Holli.lep.  "Bui  what  I 
want  in  know  now  is  where  Mr.  Hart¬ 
well  saw  me  last?" 

fXKRGUSON  turned  to  the  lawyer. 
•  Where  was  it.  sir?” 

"In  the  grill  at  about  half  past  nine  “ 
Hollister  nodded. 

"We  don’t  quarrel  about  that.  But 
if  you  don’t  carry  two  bill  hooks.  Mr. 


Little  Bobbie  5* 


In  lltmvind 

uf  ilriiffk  ia  lf« 

If.  >.  and  |sJ'?H«I 
bfU*  b%  «K«o* 

M|h 


>MOM  K  *  Non 
mhoI*  l Bern  «iK  *lie 
mtU  • 

jfid  n*\r 


Muir  .  m  KOKI  K  I  Bl  K  N 
W  ill  bull  Vf'jnk 
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Hartwell,  and  you  last  saw  me  m  the 
grill— am!  you  paid  your  check  out  ot 
that  hill  book,  when  you  were  way  down 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  and  I  «» 
right  where  you  left  me  at  the  corner 
table— hou-  do  you  think  I  got  it  away 
from  you?  With  a  magnet?  Or  dtd  I 
burgle  your  hou*c  last  night  and  get 


Chalmers 

Underwear 
haoi  on  coo *tn 

&PRINQ  NCrOLC  MACHINE 


1 1  that  if  ok 

leave  event 


)Vv  Uk*  aivi 
y*'ur  * 


that  even  If  I  did  find  y»or  h~k.  and  the  nui 
have  it  in  my  room.  I  didn't  try  to  re-  knees,  ai 
turn  it?  A*  a  witnr...  Mr.  Hartwell.  Sort* 
you  haven’t  mwh  to  any.  have  you?”  bureau. 

"Those  i 

HARTWEl.I.’S  mouth  was  clamp.-.!  twooftl 
tight,  as  with  a  mu»*le.  Krmvio  the  rim 
and  the  manager  glared,  aghast.  Kirby  rue»t*  n 
-nickered.  There  wa*  a  long  pou-e.  Iwrgain 
“I  think  that  rlimlnot.-*  you.  .Vw-.nt  think*  i 
it?"  went  on  Hollister,  with  grave  reached 
polilene.-.  “I  mean  a-  a  pmsevitfinC  him.  an. 
wilne.*?  And  the  same  waiter  you  the  pan. 
swore  at  yesterday  might  *1*0  recall  a  the  rmi 
few  of  the  thing*  you  -aid  when  yeu  *  rat  eh 
were  going  out.  You  weren’t  very  expert  * 
ladylike,  you  know  And  then  my  room  that  ria 
ws.  entered— you  might  l.rihe  him  of  coni  at 
rourse.  hut  you  won’t  have  much  —re  *h. 
r  ha  nee.  hecau*e  If  I’m  going  over  to  lergu 
the  Tenderloin  sUtion  to-night,  hes  lures  of 
going  too.  Voluntarily.  I  think  He  di.tort.- 
u*rd  to  1-r  at  a  eluh  of  mine,  and  now  “Mr.  Ki 
and  then  I  u*ed  to  give  him  moc-  “Are 
g.  nem,i«  lip-  than  you  d«-oh.  y«u  The  r 
Kiifllil  hrilw  him.  hnt  III  take  the  long  re-cue. 
end  of  t.-n  t»  one  on  it.  Sow.  I’m  not  ring!  i 

trying  to  threntm  p--.  I*it  if  we’ie  di~«ver 

going  to  talk  about  clrrum.tant.al  evl-  her  frh 

dence.  I  can  make  just  as  wild  gue.se-  smey. 
ns  you  ran.  So  isn’t  this  where  you  "Oh! 
ntnke  a  graceful  exit?"  I  gt '  M 

Hartwell  rose.  and  turned  vindictive-  titi-atio 
|y  to  the  manager  “Everything  ron-  *r  ah 
s  id-red."  he  snapped.  “I’d  make  a  fool  m«\if  > 
of  myself  to  prosecute.  There’s  no  The 
doubt  about  Ik  ml!  He  can  probubly  jewelry, 
urove  he’s  either  been  to  my  office  or  wedge, 

telephoned,  an. I  that  cover,  hint.  I  they  re 

haven't  got  a  leg  to  stand  on.  you’ve  They  re 

certainly  made  hash  out  of  this!  But  ’em  ha 

even  if  I  am  eliminated-you  go  on  Him  R. 
You  say  you  found  a  whole  dJc  of  loot  iui  l  he 
in  hi*  room.  Friend  or  no  friend,  h-’s 
got  to  explain  iknl!  It  looks  had—  OM1E 
rotten!  You  get  any  one  of  the  other.  1  Jmna 
to  start  proceeding,  ami  HI  he  on  hand  and  un 
I  don’t  care  whether  my  crowd  know*  final  w. 
him  or  not.  if  he’*  guilty  HI  put  him  be  -irh 
where  he  belongs'  If  he  i*n*t.  he.  e*d 
a  sweet  young  time  to  prove  it.  IT*  thi«? 

have  to  leave  that  hill  book  for  one  of  hirbj 
the  exhibit#—"  ..... 

"Please.  Mr.  Ferguson'"  said  Hc4-  be  rone 
lister  quickly.  “You’ve  got  to  play  safe  for  Mr 
;  to  insure  go.nrlf.  now!  I’d  just  *n*  And I  if 

to  it.  if  I  were  in  your  place,  that  Mr  “Cal! 
|  Hartwell  doesn’t  go  down  to  the  gnll  wicked 

if  that  same  waiter  1.  on  duty.  Ewn  ‘  entral 

I  an  odd* -on  favorite  at  one  to  ten  looe.  “Cut 
I  once  in  a  while,  you  know.  I  need  that  rentlen 
1  witness,  and  *o  do  you.  Won’t  you  in  rath 
ju«t  have  him  sent  up  here  to  make  an  trouble 
affidavit?  Or  see  'hat  he  doesn’t  talk  rentlv 
to  Mr  Hartwell.  His  name’s  Mike: he*  “If  t 
.hort  ami  red-haired,  and  He  came  here  and  it 
a!-«it  October  from  the  Harvard  Club“  terpnse 
’’That’*  reasonable."  said  Kirbv.  best  to 

The  manager,  hesitating  until  ho  ha**  the  nio 
a  .url  n«d  of  perntis.-ion  from  Keren-  To* 
son,  gave  the  necosarx  order  by  tele-  (intsh*, 

phone  Hartwell,  irascible  ami  .apt icu.-.  “I  w 

!  pukr.1  up  hie  cane.  “  1  ou  think  you  rc  'hat  >1 
pretty  -marl.  Holli-ter .“  he  said,  “hut  I  gel 
I  the  time’s  coming  alien  you  won’t  Ami  gnllrm 
as  for  *014— 1 "  he  was  addressing  Kirbv  -But 
|  —“you'd  better  be  a  little  more  careful  “wher. 

I  about  your  associate*."  Mr.  H 

“Jim"  said  Kirby  quietly.  “Ned 


W  Winter 

1  1  ZJr  W,i, At.  Splint 
Hr •  Jim  Ribbrd, 
OnrrJ  Crotch.  Union 
' Suilt.SI.50up.  Shirt,  anil 
Oiuiri  SI. 00  rach, 


No  Fall  »nd  Wlmrr  Wright  under- 
writ  ||»«  evrr  l-erti  mid  on  in  *•••-•' I  * 
ii virgin  <>!  pndil  j<  thi*.  Bii.  li  y Win 
non  hid  hern  put  Into  underwear  triiil- 
lug  at  •ndi  nrirn  until  CHALMKRS 
UNDERWEAR  u|.Mt  all  lUndatdi  rl 

value. 

Costly  Spring  Needle  nurhinn  l.a  I 
■hmyabern  II  cl  lief'ire  in  making  jhr 
ligkr.t  priced  luideiwcar.  Thc»e  Splint 
Nu  JIr  urn  hinrs  co*t  more  thill  ordi¬ 
nary  iiMihiniv  IVit  pr<n««.  iilsr  mote 
oi-soive.  1‘bry  oimud  knit  a.  much 
per  day.  But  they  Jo  knit  nutcllru 
garment!. 

F.f  Sprttwc Wtkch \r++Y*n  Ihc flnti. 

Ultr*C  —  ftVtl  ftio«l  tlnrtlC.  Ikfn* 

CM  M.MH.KS  CNDKltW*  AR  five*  rhumbc 
ff  ttfif.ifl  It  lit*  Pfc  t!ioi;r*i  miltifrd  C<if  yo; 
It  YKldt  to  rv<ry  nwnrrnpm.  It*  cxjnMuiH 
Kfflt'fttnC  Ulll  into  *}i*pc  prcwU  Ion  Cl 

EMST*'*  «•— 7 

FW.  wane  sod  try  It 
Tlirn  you'll  be  our  cue  \  8 idf  / 


III  III  .'I  I II I  II I II I  It  U  » 
xt'iviit*  ilis|Misititin  is 
in  tin1  wcnriiiM  of— 


CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


Million-  wi-ur  llirni  in 
|irplrrriM-t-  l<*  other  kinds, 
Imi-iii.p  the  Foster  Fric¬ 
tion  I’lug,  set  "  here  the 
wear  ramri,  |irevrnt» 
sli|i|iing  and  mnkes  tin- 
lu'l  las  I  longer.  I’hcrr 
.in-  no  holes  to  track  tnu.l 
.ilid  dirl  cos*  n«  more 
I  lull  111*  ordinal,  kind. 


CUhstn  KaiHisi  Co. 
— H—  T-k 

Also  Makers  erf  the 


Own  This  Business! 


Foster  Rubber  Co. 

lOG  Boilon.  Mm. 


TEH  HWWtT  CO  ?*  M..  IHOI^NArOll?  HP  I 

_  PROTECT  YOUR  CHECKS 

N-  o»*u>»«  aiuuil*  *sot«cto**i»" 

Y'"i':f;,,,‘,V.»V!:«  S 1 0^ 

W  -  nwls.p^MO 

^  ai— -  I.tslr  farfgrv’W-l  M.  r»»-’rf.F 

M  cuano  YOUR  ■*!!«  ACCOU't 

'  HORDER’S  Si.iioncrr  5t*TM  -In' 

Fir*  310—1  IM  N.  L.  S*llr  Street.  CHICAC’ 


smrnmm 


EVERYWHERE,  in  these  prosperous 
times,  men  are  treating  themselves  to 
new  guns. 

And  better  guns— for  thousands  of  old 
models  and  compromise  makes  are  being  dis¬ 
carded  every  year  for  Remington  UMC. 

Every  new  stride  a  man  takes  forward  in 
his  shooting— every  demand  he  makes  for 
better  results  from  his  gun  and  his  ammu¬ 
nition — is  another  step  toward  Remington 
UMC. 

Here  are  the  two  Remington  UMC  Shotguns 
—celebrated  all  over  the  world— used  every¬ 
where-sold  wherever  there  is  a  dealer  alive 
to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times. 

REMINGTON  UMC  PUMP  CUN 


You  may  prefer  the  Pump  action  to  the  Autoloading, 
or  the  reverse — just  as  you  may  shoot  the  "Arrow 
rather  than  the  "NitroClub"  (both  steel- lined  smoke¬ 
less)  or  the  "New  Club"  ( block  powder ). 

The  point  is  that  Remington  UMC  is  the  livest 
issue  of  the  day  in  arms  and  ammunition. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  alert  dealer— the 
man  who  features  the  Red  Ball  Mark  of  Remington 
UMC.  and  finds  his  store  becoming  Sportsmen's 
Headquarters  in  every  town. 


The  Remington  Arm*  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co. 

L*m.<  U  MmnM  mmj  AmmmmU**  im  (I*  WtU 

Wool  worth  Building  Now  York 
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hrrr  «>rr.  or  kr'd  lave  l«n  more  tract¬ 
able.  He  didn't  explain  about  this 
junk.  I"ium  it  wasn't  important 
enough,  lin  t  that  right,  I*hil  T~ 

“<  hxmbermaid*  like  it."  pulped  Hol¬ 
lister.  "It's  hetter  than  giving  'em 
money.  Only  that  watch  without  the 
work*  get*  are.'  I  must  be  a  sucker!" 

“And  as  for  Mr.  Hartwell's  money. 
Mr  Hollister  has  made  two  attempt*  to¬ 
day  to  *ee  Mr.  Hartwell  a  I -out  it. 
Where  doe*  that  leave  ro-.'” 

-But  he  was  so  evasive!"  said  the 
muddled  manager.  “He  was  so  arbi¬ 
trary!  He  didn’t  deny—" 

“I  shouldn't  have  Wen  so  quick,"  con¬ 
ceded  Hollister,  on  receipt  of  a  second 
nudge  from  Kirby.  “I've  nothing 
against  Mr.  Hartwell,  or  you.  I  was 
sore  on  general  principles — anytiody'd 
be.  You  made  yourselves  entirely  too 
oAcious.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  now 
that  Mr.  Kirby  has  spotted  the  facta .“ 
The  manager  was  palpably  relieved. 
“I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  This 
ha*  been  a  most  unfortunate  day.  And, 
if  we're  coming  bark  to  the  theory  that 
your  room  wa*  really  entered 
“Forget  it!"  said  Hollister.  "I'm  leav- 
ing  so  soon  we  couldn't  get  anywhere  " 
The  big  detective  had  dropped  hi* 
head  in  hi*  hand*.  Hollister  touched 
his  sleeve  "That  pin  you  found  in  mv 
room"  he  aaid.  “I'd  like  to  have  that.  If 
you  don't  object.  It  isn't  mine;  it  prob¬ 
ably  belonged  to  whoever  rummaged 
my  thing.  If  you  do  object—" 


Absolutely  Pure.  Jutl  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach 


From  One-Horse  Shay 
to  Ninety-Horse  Motor 

O’ER  muddy  roads  and  cobbled  Hrcel*.  rickety-bang, 
rambled  the  old  »hay  lo  ibe  village  »lore— Grandpa 
with  the  rein*,  the  boy*  on  back.  A  week’*  *U|»fJy 
ol  S.  B.  Cough  Drop* — I  he  homily  Doctor — and 
we  were  on  our  way  home  again.  V  rorn  lhal  day  lo 
thi*.  Smith  Brolher*'  Cough  Drop*  have  been  a 
household  word  — and  necessity.  Pul  a  Drop  in 
your  mouth  at  bedtime  lo  loosen  the  phlegm. 


SMITH  BROTHERS  of  l'o«.ghkerP«e 

Mikeri  ol  S  B  Ctowicm  Cum  and  Un#>  K%*~* 
Your  Km* m  Us 


Make  a  Coupe 

of  u our  ^ 


THE  SECRET  OUT! 


WHITE  HOUSE 


Ferguson  acquiesced  wearily.  “Take 
it!  I’m  through  with  thi*  case!" 

“Thank  you.  Now  ran  I  have  my 

affidavit!" 

“The  man's  outside;  I’ll  have  him  ill," 
paid  the  manager,  eager  to  please 
“Now  it's  understood  that  neither  of  us 
Is  to  talk  for  publication,  or  to  anyone 
not  already  involved!” 

“I'm  willing,"  said  Hollister  soberly, 
"provided  I  get  my  affidavit  that  Mr 
Hartwell  had  that  hook  after  he  lef! 
me.  Ill  keep  it  for  a  souvenir.” 

HALF  an  hour  later  Kirby  und  Hol¬ 
lister.  surfeited  with  apologies  and 
recantations,  shook  hands  at  the  main 
entrance  of  the  hotel,  “Much  obliged, 
old  man.”  thanked  Hollister  gratefully 
“Say,  what  on  earth  i*  this  shuck!  I! 
it  hadn’t  been  for  you—’’ 

“Rubbish!” 

“Well,  tell  me  this— why  in  the  name 
of  all  that's  holy  did  you  want  to  pro- 
tect  Hartwell?  If  that  fat  lobster 
didn't  try  to  frame  me — ” 

“Hush,  Phil'  Say—  an*  your  room 
upside  down?” 

“Absolutely!" 

“And  none  of  those  fake  things  ire« 
yours?" 

“Of  course  not." 

“And  you  didn't  find  Hartwell’* 
money?” 

“No.  They  sprung  it  on  me  just  be¬ 
fore  I  phoned  you  He’s  a  skunk — " 
“Hush!"  said  Kirby  uneasily.  “Poll- 
tics!  He’s  after  you  for  aomi  reason 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  why.  Hut  for 
the  love  of  Mike,  hush!  Don’t  talk  - 
don't  think!-  not  until  you’re  out  of 
the  State.  Politics,  dear  boy,  |M»litic*!“ 


I  To  hr  tout  intuit  next  week) 


The  Interglacial  Man 

Writtrm  after  eantrmpiating  his  portrait  In  an  Issur  of  ColHer'B 


BY  WALT  MASON 


AS  aboriginal, 
A*<fMtral  dab! 


M 

Hvjamu  n  piyrati  71 
Kail  to  your  club! 

A ye*  have  merrily 
Gone  their  »«»,  eerily, 

Since  you  went  wanly 
Hunting  for  yeub! 

I.i/r  mas  a  faction* 

Thing  long  ago ; 

Sir*,  it  wanly  mini t  alt  MS 
XtmUinm  to  know 
Thtre'tl  be  grub  again 
Till  mi  lb  a  elnb  again 
H  e  meal  la  drnb  a  yum 
Lift  I  re  m  a  foe. 

/■  yonr  beard  harboring 
Kabm  and  wren! 

There  ««  no  baihering, 
Probably,  thrn; 

So  r olein  dntifal. 

Sought  that  mao  beautiful, 
So  mmtie  tootilnl 

Cheered  ancient  men. 

II 'hen  yon  were  going  to 
Bangui t  or  feme!. 

Comrtem ie»  ehowing  to 
Gmeete  from  Hie  Ea *1. 
Cleaned  yon  the  farial  moot 
Anrnner  and  eay  shall  man 
Know  if  the  glacial  man 
Hod  hu  lege  created' 


lottery, 
ill  charm! 


Tv" 


A  neetlral 
Void  of 
Whut  oat  your  hie  lory. 

lUiom  did  you  ho  no ! 

Here  you  defending  folk*. 

Or  were  you  lending  folk * 
Ili-dom,  and  tending  folk * 
Hock  to  the  farm  f 

were  yon  warming  thing* 
vilh  your  )uw*f 
ll’»*«  you  reforming  thing*, 
Pruming  new  Inn*! 

Her*  gun  denouncing  I  In' 
Grafter*  and  honoring  the 
.S/mi/xm n  and  Irnunring  lilt 
Plutocrat'*  ransrf 

, S'ourit he d  on  chicory, 

Spinach  und  green*. 

Urn  ring  your  hickory 
Club  through  the  dene*, 
Scented  wild  clover  with— 
Then  tome  wild  rarer  with. 
All  fBi'rrrd  or er  with 
Long  whitkerinre! 

Creature  primordial. 

Mu  mete  and  then’! 

Send  we  a  cordial 
Greeting  to  you! 

Buck  through  the  age*  loot, 
Tear*  lo  the  *agt s  lo-t. 

To  all  known  page*  lo*t — 
Hail  und  adieu! 


Iloir  Mr.  Chauffeur .  hating  broken  hi*  auto  horn  while 
on  a  trip  in  the  country,  uas  tlill  able  lo  conform  with  the  law 


The  Luxury  of  Two  Cars 

I\  this  new  year-round  LK\l\«;ro\  you  ran  now  enjoy  Ilie  luxury  of  two  ears 
1  one  a  fully  enclosed,  stylish  Sedan  for  winter  use.  the  other  a  comfortable.  o|»en 
touring  car  for  summer. 

From  tho  lirst  of  October  to  the  end  of  Vpril.  more  than  half  the  year,  the 
Sedan  is  the  desiruhle  car.  and  early  fall  is  the  logical  time  to  buy  it. 

At  a  cost  of  only  $!<».">  more,  the  Lk\im;to\  (Convertible  Sedan  give*  you  a  car 
that  you  will  use  with  pleasure  even  in  zero  weather. 

The  cleveme*  of  Lkxington  <l<-»ixner>  has  attiiinrd  in  this  Convertible  N.tan  the  long 
nought  ideal  of  complete  convertibility.  a  btsly  which  t*  free  fnun  Ihe  slightest  suggestion 
of  mukesliiri  or  compromise 

As  II  winter  ear  the  I.kxim.-ton  )  cur-round  iimnIH  is  indivtinguishubJe  fn*t»  ■  permanent 
Sedan  Iwidy.  uiul  iih  un  o|m*ii  tourinir  cur  it  rirrits  is*  reminder  of  its  rnrluird  f**rni.  •  JilT>  eur- 
Uiin*.  curried  in  concealed  ctwipurtntenl  over  the  driver's  head.  offer  quick  and  complete  pmter- 
lion  against  sudden  showers.) 

Ill  lliis  Sslan.  LmviToN  comfort  bee*  uncs_d[s  tine  live.  The  ample  leg-room.  the  height  of  the 
lop.  the  unusuully  wide  aisle-way  between  the  front  --ats.  make  a  car  that  iwd  only  look*  hut  i* 
commodious  and  iincrumpcd.  Truly  a  handsome.  stylish,  and  luxurious  Sslan  for  year-round 
Use.  endiodying  all  of  I li«*  feature*  that  a  real  .Sslan  should  have.  vet  <n  moderatrlx  priced  that 
you  must  wonder  how  it  is  (tossihlc. 

The  explanation  is  I.p\im;ton  s  unusual  manufacturing  |-~iin.o.  it.  eh >sc  alliance  with  ten  big 
factories  producing  motor  cur  parts.  LtMMiroxs  manufacturing  facilities  give  all  of  the  advan¬ 
tage*  and  economics  of  large-scale  production  without  involving  any  of  its  extravagances. 

The  I. r  iv. vi,  ri  >  v  /.  mnv  in  i/s  tenth  sueeesstut  union.  Tht  Minute  Mon  Six  is  designed  and 
bull!  by  the  same  mm  and  in  the  same  shops  at  the  famous  LixiytiT'X  /  ho  tough  bred  Six. 

Before  you  decide  upon  any  year-round  car  see  the 
Lexington  Minute  Man -Six  Convertible  Sedan  at  $1350. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  Lexington  dealer  write 
us  and  we  will  gladly  put  you  in  touch  with  him. 

Literature  Sent  Free  on  Request 

THE  LEXINGTON-HOWARD  CO.,  1  900  Columbia  Are..  CO  N  N  E  R  S  VI LL  E,  IND..  V.  S.  A. 


LEX  l  N  (i  TO  N  SALIE  \  T 
SUPERIORITIES 

Lexington-Contincnlal  Engine 
Moore  Multiple  Exhaust  System 
Cut  Sleel  Starting  Gear  on  flywheel 
Independent  Ignition.  lighting,  and  Starling 
Cimrit* 

Double  Ini  vernal  Joint* 

Full-floating  Rear  Axle  with  Spirtl  Bevel  Gear* 
Wick- Feed  (HI  (  up* 

Engine-Driven  Tire  Pump 

Double-Bulb  Adjustable  Headlamp*.  Rigidly 
mounted  on  Radiator 
Largest  Siie  Motometer 

Bolted -on  Tire  Rack  and  Square  Demountable 
Rim 

Oil  Pressure  Gauge 
Convex  Mud  Guards 
Genuine  Leather  Upholstery 

In  addition,  the  regular  equipment  Includes  full 
ventilating  weather -stripped  windshield,  speed¬ 
ometer,  electric  horn,  ammeter,  and  trouble  lamp. 

Ftm-Paaaenger  Minute  Man  Six  Touring  Car  SUSS 

Fou r- Pattrnger  Minute  Man  Six  Clu  baler  -  118S 

Fipe-PaMaenger  Minute  Man  SixConrertible  Sedan  1350 
St«—i  CM  I 

Four-  Paste  nor  r  Minute  ManSIxConcertibieCoupr  1350 

THE  THOROUGHBRED  SIX 

Smn-Patmenger  SO  II.  P.  Touring  Car 

Hi-inch  H  heel  bane  -  -  1 2875 

Four-  Patuenger  SO  II.  P.  Club,  Ur 

130-ineh  Wheelba.e  -  -  2675 
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llir  Opera  llojw-  and  our  motor  car 
-iup|x-t  «t  the  ladies'  <«it  ranee  of  th.- 
Trenton  House.  a  small.  il>con>p*<UOU> 
.1— >r  ><n  a  mmD  aid.-  »tn.  t  through 
which  there  wit-  not  n.uch  traffic.  I 
hurr:«.i  l>r  Wilfciit  into  the  house  a* 
briskly  at  I  could  and  took  him  up  the 
stairway  to  Colonel  Haney's  rooms  on 
the  Meond  floor.  There  I  »a»  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son  undergo  an  ordeal  from  which  the 
l*rave»t  Stoic  ninths  flinch.  We  were 
alone  in  the  sitting  room  of  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  a  rather  old-fashioned  hotel 
whose  Victorian  furnishing-  gave  an 
air  of  almost  rustic  simplicity  to  the 
setting  of  the  scene.  In  a  great  an  I 
crowded  building  little  more  than  a  golf 
shot  away  a  throng  of  delegates  were 
deliberating  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  permit  Dr.  Wilson  to  take  the 
first  step  toward  the  greatest  pritr  in 
the  world.  Their  instincts,  their  emo¬ 
tion*.  their  prejudices,  were  all  for 
Katimharh.  their  tried  and  true  leader 
in  the  last  previous  battle,  whom  thev 
now  hoped  to  follow  to  victory.  Their 
reason,  their  intellect,  urged  them  to 
obey  the  behest  of  the  l-o.s  of  the  party 
and  nominate  Wilson,  the  scholar,  the 
strange  college  president  whom  thi-y 
did  not  know,  because  under  him  the 
chances  of  vi.tory  would  In-  brighter. 

Sri  (her  Scotch  Sor  Rpc 

WOULD  reason  or  instinct  turn  the 
•rah-?  W  ho  ci -old  guess  what  fiery 
orator  might  true  and  sweep  the  con¬ 
vention  off  its  fort.  «et  at  naught  the 
program  of  the  »*..-«?  What  blunder, 
what  accident,  whnt  tnvial  circum¬ 
stance  might  Up— r  t  all  the  careful 
plan-?  The-.-  Were  the  question*  that 
might  l>o  repeating  thrmsclvr*  again 
and  again  in  the  mind  of  this  .roiling, 
self-contaiMsI  gentleman  If  hi*  .pon- 
P»C' ailed,  he  would  l-r 
■plrndidly  launelmd  on  the  path  to  the 


\  tlimi'.ind  DeU'n-l.iglit  x-procni  ituci  islirti.  rmni  are  m  t lie 
held  -tlwre  i*one  mi  >■  ut  InraMy. 

k  L«l  him  demomtrate  Dclco-Lighl 

pjj  (o  you  in  your  own  home. 

K!  At  least  write  for  illustrated  lionk. 

Lj|  The  Domestic  Engineering  Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio 

<  )  fliers  in  1‘rincitial  Cum  » 


<>f  Princeton  who  came  up  to  Trenton 
to  twelve  the  nomination  for  the  gov- 
•  i  not -hip  and  had  to  flit  away  empty- 
hamled! 

Vet  th-re  he  sat  at  ease  before 
roe  and  chatted  on  indtffcr.nl  topics 
a*  casually  a*  if  be  were  making  an 
ordinary  aft.rm— n  call.  Naturally 
We  both  talked  al-owt  anything  except 
the  subject  of  which  our  minds  were 
full 

As  a  veteran  reporter.  I  have  seen  men 
die  by  misadventure  and  by  the  hand  of 
the  law;  I  have  seen  haggard  men  fac¬ 
ing.  studying,  silently  questioning,  day 
after  day.  the  ium-s  whose  yr*  or  no 
would  n»an  life  or  death:  ficrnv*  of 
suffering;  wfrt  familiar  lo  me,  mere 
incitknt*  to  I*  rf.cour.tr rt*J  with  clir.iml 
rlimination  of  «ny  o*n  emotion.  But 
thr  hour  and  a  quarter  that  1  upriit 


JUJIlflTTir 


HAVONE 


YOUR  Army  man,  your 
Navy  man,  values  the 
Havunc  Case  because  ii 
keeps  his  cigarettes  in  well 
ordered  ranks,  white,  clean, 
unmussed  and  unlumblcd,  all 
the  time. 

There  arc  no  "casualties'’ 
among  cigarettes  carried  in  the 
HAVONE— every  one  stand¬ 
ing  at  ’tention  and  ready  for 
action. 


Th*  llavoa*  Com  I|»m|i  o«wo  at  a 
touch  oo  lb*  Mil*  cap.  soj  It  I.  a.  »a*dy 
hll*d  a*  anordiwaryc**#.  Thacga.rtt** 
ar*  held  to  lightly  that  oo*  m*>  h*  lake o 
with  lh*  lip*  if  your  hoods  ar*  suited. 

I  toxin*  Ci|arr(lr  (owi  *r*  mast*  in 
he*.*  Siltcr-plal*.  10  Solid  Slrrlml  and 
14  k  Gold.  Th*  sils*r-ploi«sl  cases  at 


“A  glass  of  water,  then?” 

“No — o—O,”  he  said  slowly.  '  I  shall 
be  all  th*  better  without  any  refresh- 
me.it  just  now." 

Shortest  Acceptance  Speech 

MY  impression  is  that  Or.  Wilson  told 
at  this  point  an  anecdote  illustrating 
the  predicament  of  on*  who  is  awaiting 
an  uncertain  fat*:  but  if  he  .lid  th* 
anecdote  has  vanished.  It  has  not 
faded  from  memory;  it  simply  never 
legist ers-A  I  was  so  nervous  that  it 
cost  a  painful  effort  to  sit  still.  I 
wanted  to  fly  down  to  the  motor  car, 
rush  to  the  convention,  find  out  what 
was  happening  and  dash  bark  with  the 
news.  But  no;  my  instructions  were  to 
stick  to  Dr.  Wilson,  so  I  stuck.  It 
seemed  cruel,  inhuman,  to  sit  here  wit- 
ne-.irg  a  fine  man  undergoing  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  uncertainty,  while  both  victim 
and  witness  mechanically  went  on  con- 


Helping  to  Make  a  President 
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ELECTRICITY  FOR  EVERY  FARM 

DKLCO-L1GHT  is  a  com  pact,  efficient 
and  economical  electric  plant  for 
farm,  village  and  suburban  homes. 
Delco-Light  furnishes  electricity  for  light¬ 
ing  the  house  and  other  buildings. 
Delco-Light  also  furnishes  power  to 
operate  small  machinery. 

It  tliM’S  the  washing, 

It  |>iiiii|>»  lh*  water 


Dpeiaics  Hie  .ream  separator. 
.Iiurti'  thr  I  hi  tier. 


1 1  .Irives  the  sewing  machine  ami  the  vacuum  cleaner 
It  Wrings  city  a  unfurl*  ami  couvrnintcrs  to  |iic  farm  ami 
takes  away  much  of  the  ilnnlgrry  of  farm  life. 

It  is  so  simple  that  a  chi  hi  cm  operate  it. 

//  has  been  drsvlo/fd  by  thr  same  eng  inn  ring  a  nil  mann/.i- 
luring  ability  thal  has  mails  prim  Cranking.  /.ighhnx 
am!  Ignition  lor  an iotnobi Its  Hu  standard  oi  the  01  hi 

The  Price,  complete  with 
Batteries,  ia  $275  f.o.b.  Dayton 
Prill  in  Canada  $375 

•l.iglit  rci»rrs*niMi*es  ami  •cry***  men  are  in  the 
InraMy. 


DtUO-UGItT- 


Yriitionally  chatting  about  common 
places;  but  that  was  simply  the  forturn- 
of  war.  In  our  Victuiiau  parlor  w. 
»«re  a>  remote  from  news  of  the  cor. 
ventiori  as  if  it  were  held  on  the  deck  of 
a  ship  and  We  Were  In  a  diving  Ik-11  ten 
fathoms  below.  1  culled  a  newspaper 
office  on  the  telephone,  and  after  delay 
got  in  communication  with  sumebody  u 
the  city  department. 

“They're  calling  the  roll."  was  all  hr 
could  tell  me.  Calling  the  roll?  Great 
Scott!  It  was  half  past  foul  o'clock, 
the  convention  had  been  in  session  since 
two,  ar.d  had  been  Hitting  in  that 
ruom  for  thirty-live  of  the  longest 
minutes  ever  known — and  they  were 
calling  the  roll! 

“What  do  you  think  of  a  cup  of  U. 
and  some  thin,  crisp,  buttered  toast?" 
I  a>ked  Dr.  Wilson. 

“No,  thank  you."  he  replied.  " Better 
without  it.” 

And  still  we  aat  and  chatted  i.lly  of 
various  things.  Now  and  then  I  tele¬ 
phoned  another  newspaper  office,  or 
went  back  to  the  lir*t  one.  If  some  on, 
else  had  born  nominated,  I  wanted  tu 
flee  with  my  distinguished  guest,  .-i 
lently  and  speedily,  ut  one.  But 
"They're  still  calling  the  roll,"  was  all 
the  information  I  could  drug  from  any 
body.  What  an  eternity  of  roll  culling! 
Time  crawled,  sickened,  died  and  still 
we  -at  and  waited.  Dr.  Wilson  war. 
still  serene,  externally  at  least.  II* 
w*>,  I  think,  telling  unother  unecdou 
when,  si  tea  minutes  past  five  o'clock, 
I  beard  a  quick,  nervous,  rapping  on 
the  outer  door  of  the  next  room.  I 
hurru-d  in,  unlocked  the  door  nnd 
opened  it.  In  the  corridor  stood  u  very 
pule  man,  all  in  black. 

"Is  Dr.  Wilson  here?”  hp  linked 
eagerly  Was  It  my  imagination  or  dul 
hi*  voice  really  tremble?  1  think  In* 
'■me*  trembled  It  soermd  ominous, 

“May  I  a.k  who  i.  calling?"  I  in- 
quired. 

“I  am  Mr,  Colo  of  Atlantic,"  he  find. 
"I  made  the  nominating  speech." 

“t  oinr  in,"  I  invited,  and  led  the  Way 
into  the  sitting  room,  where  1  intro 
duccd  lum  lo  Dr.  Wilson,  who  had 
risen  and  was  scrutinizing  his  visitor's 
white  and  serious  countenance, 

"Dr  Wilson."  said  Mr.  <’«>!#,  "I  hnvu 
the  pleasant  duty— to  Inform  you 
that  you  have  Men  nommutad  for 
governor  of  New  Jersey— on  the  llrst 
(•allot  and  and  It  has  been  made 
unanimous." 

'•Thanks.''  Dr.  Wilson  answered.  "I 
am  ready." 

I  guess  that  ia  the  shortest  accept, 
■nee  of  a  nomination  on  record  and 
I  am  not  quite  sure  thul  he  said 
"Thanks." 

And  Dr.  Wilnon  Smiled 

WK  all  hurried  down  to  the  motor  car, 
got  in,  and  hastened  toward  the 
Opera  House.  As  we  upproached  the 
building  the  crowds  on  the  sidewalk 
and  in  the  street  taught  a  glimpse  of 
Dr.  Wilson  half  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  the  car. 

“H’rmh  for  Gov'nor  Wilson!"  yellid  n 
young  mun  with  a  very  red  and  uwraty 
lace.  "Il'rnh !"  the  crowd  took  up  Hi, 
cheer  and  Dr.  Wilson  smiled,  just 

tsuntly,  not  in  the  least  exultantly 
was  still  a  model  of  placidity.  Th. 
main  approach  to  the  stage  <!<»r  war 
blockaded,  so  we  stopped  at  the  end  "f 
an  alley  and  in  an  instunt  the  car  wn. 
so  surrounded  by  yelling  und  grinning 
men  that  we  could  hardly  descend.  The 
men  cheered  louder  than  ever  when  they 
saw  I)r.  Wilson  step  down  to  th*  pave¬ 
ment.  dashed  at  him  to  congratulate 
him,  to  wring  his  hand,  even  to  pot  hi, 
hack  or  his  arm  if  they  couldn't  catch 
the  hand.  I  offered  him  my  right  aim. 
which  he  took,  then  I  towed  him  up  tl- 
alley,  smiling  constantly  and  saying: 
"Excuse  me!"  a.'  I  pleasantly  but 
firmly  poked  my  elbow  against  men', 
faces  or  shouldered  them  aside.  The 
smile  did  it.  and  eventually  we  got  to 
the  stage  door. 

Then  Dr.  Wilson  addressed  the  con¬ 
vention.  Not  a  cheering  convention  by 
any  means,  for  most  of  the  delegate1 
were  in  a  sullen  mood,  resentful,  having 
only  at  the  Inst  moment  yielded  under 
the  lash  of  the  whip.  The  nominee  »» 
greeted  at  night  with  n  fair  amount  of 
hand  clapping,  rather  perfunctory, 
which  was  not  to  he  wondered  at  under 
all  the  circumstances.  Delegates  by 
the  score,  who  had  voted  for  him  though 
they  had  never  seen  him  nor  even  n-ad 
of  him.  scrutinized  him  with  frank 
curiosity.  He  began  with  simple  thank, 
for  the  honor  paid  him,  but  soon  had 
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conferred  upon  him.  We  had  eery  little 
conversation  the  way  over,  and  I  hur-  J 
ri«-d  back  to  the  hotel  at  Trenton  for  1 
dinner.  Colonel  Harvey.  Senator  Smith.  I 
Kemble,  and  several  other*  occupied  a  j 
large  round  table  in  the  cafe.  A  great 
many  delegates  and  visitors  were  still 
circulating  about  the  premises  and 
pointing  at  our  table.  My  own  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  in  the  case  suggested 
thu‘  they  were  pointing  at  the  men  who 
had  really  nominated  Woodrow  Wil-on. 
One  old  fellow  from  somewhere  down 
the  coast  borrowed  u  phrase  from  a 
popular  series  of  cartoons  of  the  day 
and  use- 1  it  to  epitomize  the  situation, 
lie  had  l>een  celebrating,  and  he  was  not 
a  bit  bashful.  Stepping  out  of  the 
crowd  toward  our  table,  he  pointed  at 
Colonel  Harvey  and  remarked  in  a 
loud  voice: 

"They  all  said.  ’Let  (irorge  do  it.' 
aiul,  by  God.  George  did!" 

Everybody  laughed,  and  a  little  later 
Senator  Smith  and  Colooel  Harvey 
started  for  Deal  in  a  motor  and  I  too* 
a  train  for  New  York.  It  had  been 
the  most  eventful  day  of  my  life,  and  of 
all  those  mo«t  directly  concerned  I  hon-  , 
rstly  think  I  was  the  happiest. 

Winning  on  “Articulation” 


The  Man  Who  Shaves 
Himself,  says — 


A  CLEAN  shaven  face  is  an  asset 
_  in  both  business  and  society- 
shaving  yourself  is  the  easiest,  safest 
quickest,  most  economical  way.’ 


BLADES 


1  he  bla«lc  saving,  smooth-shaving  GEM  is 
the  BEST  SAFETY  because  it  tuts  the 
beards  close  to  the  skin  without  pulling  or 
irritating  the  face — the  pci  feet  adjustment 
of  frame  and  handle  ensures  the  edge  of 
blade  being  held  always  at 
the  natural  cutting  angle. 


James  R.  Nugrnt.  chairman  of  the  Stair  | 
Committee,  and  had  a*  a  companion 
speaker  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  who  had  [ 
served  in  the  Lrriilatur*  and  was  fully  . 
conversant  with  State  affair*  Senator 
Smith  and  Colonel  Harvey  kept  in  the  i 
background,  but  atudied  and  watched  i 
the  progress  of  the  canv*u  like  ferret* 
At  lea»t  twice  a  week  we  motored  over 
from  l>.al  to  Klberon  and  put  in  the 
evening  on  confidential  report*  from  all 
■ource*. 

About  a  week  before  election  we  paid 
our  (Inal  vW(  to  Senator  Smith.  He 
had  no  doubt  of  the  re*ull  and  placed 
Mr.  Wilson’*  majority  at  between  50.000 
and  25.000,  but  he  did  not  think  the 
Democrat,  would  carry  the  Legislature. 
The  colonel  did.  On  the  following  day 
he  showed  me  an  article  he  had  written 
for  “Harper’*  Weekly”  predicting  SO,- 
000  majority.  That  made  me  ga»p.  I 
could  not  escape  the  recollection  that  . 

a’  two  years  before  the  Republicans 
carried  the  State  br  more  than 
80.000.  and  I  had  to  say  that  it  did  not 
seem  possible  that  to  great  a  revolution  , 
could  l>e  attained. 

“Well."  the  colonel  remarked  laugh- 
ingly,”  if  you  feel  that  way  about  It.  I  | 
will  reduce  my  published  gu«.  to  40.  I 
000;  but  I  will  bet  you  a  big  red  apple 

that  it  will  he  nearer  Afty.” 

It  was  exactly  40.05*.  So  Woodrow 
Wilson,  under  Aying  colon,  took  hi*  «nt 
long  stride  to  the  greatest  goal  on  earth. 

The  fAi nt  part  of  (his  aarrwfiY*  trill 
a i nxor  in  (A*  mrrl  issue  of  CoU.IOt  * 

1 1  trlln  Aow  Mr.  H’i/ies  ie«i*  nominated  I 
and  rtttfrd  |  rendtmt. 


GKM  Damsvkeene  Blades 
»re  made  of  the  finest  Dam¬ 
askeen*  %irvl  (lie  lice nc*I 
blade*  mad*,  and  stropping 
adds  to  their  k**n -cut¬ 
ting  qualm**.  35c  for  7. 

AH  Loo.  Dealers 

GEM  CUTLERY  CO,  !ac_  New  York 
0-4.1  Ik— fc  WISU— I 


The  Strangest 
Woman 
In  History 


I J  AVI',  toil  i  rad  all  aboiil 
1 1  CATHtRINF.  THE  GREAT 
id  Kuaii* — ihr  q«cm  of  romsntr? 
Was  .he  I  hr  rrral  qursn  —  aidml 
•  r»  frnlHWt*  wif*—  hat  loltjf 

iwrntv  Wfliw  m  w  -  m««»r 

!H»n  ll#?rn Troy—  no**  tirtl* 


World 


Ridpath’s  History 


ufu%rrv»t!>  rrcngni/ctl at  Amrrifa'*srfiitr*t  tmtoH 

*tv|lr*  Krhtwi^o  o*t  INK  BHMOt  fX«M*L  ('iMh-P  nl  K"»1le. 

<4  F»»ncf.  M  *1  irnta.-.ul  Inr  Hr  to 

\\  ofld  tk*  H*  Jtr»t»iwi  down  »*• 

r+T  Ihr  ff«»imn|  Ml* *4  the  IftM  r«Vit*«iit.  lx  Art  J  new.  ^  ■ 


an  uncomfortable  drive — unless  he  he 
able  to  borrow  a  fur  overcoat.  It  wa* 
on  this  drive  that  my  disillusionment 
concerning  the  fall  and  winter  climate 
of  the  South  began,  for.  wearinr  two 
cloth  overcoats,  one  over  the  other,  I 
yet  suffered  agonies  from  cold.  The  sun 
shone  down  upon  the  open  automobile 
in  which  wc  tore  along,  but  it*  ray* 
were  no  competitors  for  the  biting  wind. 
Through  lap  robes,  cloth  cap*,  and  suc¬ 
cessive  layers  of  clothing,  and  around 
the  edges  of  goggle*,  fine  little  frozen 
fangs  found  their  way.  like  the-pliable 
beak*  of  a  race  of  gigantic,  fabulous 
mosquitoes  from  the  Arctic  region*.  I 
have  driven  an  open  racing  car  over 
the  New  England  snow*  for  mile*  in 
zero  weather,  and  been  warm  by  com¬ 
parison.  because  I  was  prepared. 

My  former  erroneous  idea*  as  to  the 
Southern  climate  may  be  shared  by 
others,  and  it  i*  therefore  well,  perhaps, 
to  enlarge  a  little  bit  upon  the  subject. 
Never,  except  during  a  winter  passed 
in  a  stone  tile-floored  villa  on  the 
island  of  Capri,  whither  I  went  to 
escape  the  cold,  have  I  been  so  con¬ 
scious  of  it  as  during  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  in  the  South. 

In  the  hotels  of  the  South  one  may 
keep  warm  in  cold  weather,  but  in  pri- 
(Continufd  on  page  44) 
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the  house  full  of  men.  flapping  their 
hand*  and  cheering.  He  won  their  in¬ 
terest  within  the  first  minute,  their  ar¬ 
dent  admiration  in  the  next- 

A  Majority  of  "Enough" 

THE  speech  Dr.  Wilson  made  can  be 
found  in  the  record*.  Chiefly  1  re¬ 
member  it  for  ita  immediate  effect  in 
transforming  a  lot  of  curious  and  sul¬ 
len  men  into  enthusiastic  partisans; 
also  I  remember  vividly  his  declaration 
that  he  owed  hi*  nomination  to  them, 
only  to  them  and  not  to  any  leader  or 
combination  of  leader-!  I  stood  nearer 
to  him  than  anyone  else  when  he  made 
that  statement.  I  hastily  bit  back  a 
merrv  grin  when  I  saw  that  not  only 
Dr.  Wilson  hut  hi*  heareis  took  the 
statement  seriously;  also  that  Senator 
Smith  and  Colonel  Harvey  simply 
gazed  at  him  with  solemn  countenances 
that  could  not  have  expressed  less  if 
they  had  worn  iron  musk*. 

The  speech  scored  a  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess.  I  never  heard  greater  cheering. 
At  its  conclusion  Mr.  Wilson  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Harvey  followed  us  I  edged  my  way 
through  the  crowd  at  the  stage  en¬ 
trance,  and  the  three  of  us  got  into  the 
automobile  and  started  buck  to  the 
Trenton  House.  Progress  was  slow 
because  enthusiast*  not  only  got  in  the 
wav,  but  elimlied  on  the  running  board 
and  insisted  upon  shaking  hand*.  Mr. 
Wilson  wa*  as  genial  and  gracious  as 
could  lie  imagined  in  putting  up  with 
these  annoyances,  but  in  a  slight  in¬ 
terim  as  we  were  crossing  State  Street 
he  asked  Colonel  Harvey: 

"What  was  my  exact  majority?" 

The  colonel  turned  his  tired  eye*  and 
replied  simply:  "Enough.” 

Dr.  Wilson  seemed  to  understand. 
In  any  ease  hr  did  not  pursue  the  In¬ 
quiry.  The  next  day  I  read  in  the  new*, 
papers  the  recant  of  741*  for  and  584 
against  Wilson,  but  subsequently  I 
b  in  lu  ll  that  ii  lurge  purl  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  fell  in  through  the  changing  of 
votes  after  the  result  was  certain.  His 
actual  majority  wus  not  far  from  fifty 
— close  under  the  wire,  but  “enough.” 

"And  George  Did!” 

SENATOR  SMITH  was  in  our  room* 
when  we  urrived  und  was  beaming. 
We  chatted  happily  for  a  few  momenta 
until  I  said  to  Mr.  Wilson  that  I  was 
ready  to  take  him  home  whenever  he 
desired. 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied.  "I  think  I 
will  go  now.” 

He  then,  holding  hi*  hat  in  his  hand, 
advanced  to  Senator  Smith  and  cordi¬ 
ally,  though  somewhat  formally,  as  It 
seemed  to  me.  thanked  him  for  what  he 
had  done,  while  the  senator  continued 
to  beam.  Hr  did  not  say  anything  to 
Colonel  Harvey,  and  the  colonel  did  not 
scent  to  expect  that  he  would.  They 
simply  shook  hands  us  a  pair  of  broth¬ 
ers  might  have  done,  a*  a  matter  of 
course,  with  obviously  happy  under¬ 
standing. 

Thence  I  took  Dr.  Wllaon  back  to  the 
motor  car  at  the  ladies'  entrance  of  the 
hotel,  and  on  to  the  president's  house  at 
Princeton.  He  wus  still  the  same  calm, 
delightful  companion.  He  seemed  to 
have  been  made  thoughtful  rather  than 
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mansion.  Though  not  comparable  in  size 
with  the  manor  house  at  Doughoregan. 
Homewood  is  an  even  more  perfect 
house,  being  one  of  the  finest  example* 
of  Georgian  architecture  tu  be  found  in 
the  entire  country.  The  fnte  of  this 
house  is  hardly  less  fortunate  than 
that  of  the  paternal  manor,  for.  with 
its  surrounding  lands,  it  ha*  come  into 
the  possession  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  fields  of  Homewood  now 
form  the  campus  and  grounds  of  that 
excellent  seat  of  learning,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  move*  into  its  new  quarters  this 
fall.  Moreover,  the  trustees  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  have  not  merely  preserved  the 
residence  (for  use  a*  a  faculty  club), 
but  have  had  the  inspiration  to  find  in 
it  the  architectural  motif  for  the  entire 
group  of  new  college  building*,  so  that 
the  campus  may  be  likened  to  a  brace¬ 
let  wrought  as  a  setting  for  this  jewel 
of  a  house. 


The 


THE  drive  from 
sweet,  slumbering 
is  over  a  good  road,  but  through 


"Sunny  South ”  Legend 

Baltimore  to  the 
city  of  Annapolis 
but  through  bar¬ 
ren  country.  Taken  in  the  erisp  days 
of  autumn,  by  a  Northern  visitor  suffi¬ 
ciently  misguided  to  have  supposed  that 
beyond  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  the 
winter*  are  tropica),  it  may  also  prove 
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AMERICA  NEEDS  HUGHES 


By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


1912  we  have  had  four 
of  a  policy  which  has  been 
’v“'an  opiate  to  the  spirit  of  idealism. 

It  has  meant  the  relaxation  of  our 
moral  fibre. 

A  sordid  appeal  to  self-interest  and 
to  fear  has  paralyzed  the  national 
conscience. 

We  have  been  told  that  Americans, 
if  they  do  not  wish  to  he  killed,  should 
leave  Mexico  and  should  keep  off  the 
ocean;  that  to  save  a  few  American 
lives  it  is  not  worth  while  to  hazard 
the  lives  of  American  soldiers;  that 
Mexicans  should  be  allowed  to  spill 
blood  to  their  hearts'  content;  that  the 
European  War  is  no  concern  of  our*; 
that  even  as  between  Belgium  and 
<  iermany  we  should  he  neutral  not 
only  in  act  but  in  sympathy  I 

Not  once  has  President  Wilson 
squarely  placed  before  the  American 
people  the  question  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  put  before  the  American 
people  in  18f»0:  what  is  our  duty? 

Not  once  has  he  appealed  to  moral 
idealism,  to  the  stern  enthusiasm  of 
strong  men  for  the  right. 

On  the  contrary,  he  has  employed 
every  elocutionary  device  to  lull  to 
sleep  our  sense  of  duty,  to  make  us 
content  w  ith  words,  instead  of  deeds, 
to  make  our  moral  idealism  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  evaporate  in  empty  phrases, 
instead  of  being  reduced  to  concrete 
action. 


I  NCI 


VYfH  cannot  undo  what  has  been 
done.  But  we  can  repudiate 
what  has  been  done.  We  can  regain 
our  own  self-respect  and  the  respect 
of  other  nations  for  this  count rv ,  We 
can  put  in  power  an  administration 
which  will  throughout  its  term  of 
power  protect  our  own  citizens  and 
live  up  to  our  national  obligations. 

It  is  just  that  this  nation  should  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  its  rights:  but  it  is  even 
more  necessary  that  it  should  concern 
itself  w  ith  its  duties. 

As  between  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  can  doubt  which  is  the 
man  who  will,  with  austere  courage, 
stand  for  the  national  duty? 

Mr.  W  ilson’s  words  have  contra¬ 
dicted  one  another;  and  all  his  words 
have  been  contradicted  by  his  acts. 

Mr.  Wilson's  promise  has  not  borne 
the  (.lightest  reference  to  his  perfor¬ 
mance. 

We  have  against  him  in  Mr.  I  lughos 
a  man  whose  public  life  is  a  guarantee 
that  whatever  he  says  he  will  make¬ 
good.  and  that  all  his  words  will  ho 
borne  out  by  his  deeds. 

Against  Mr.  Wilson’s  combination 
of  grace  in  elocution,  w  ith  futility  in 
action;  against  his  record  of  words 
unbacked  by  deeds  or  betrayed  by 
deeds,  w  e  set  Mr.  Hughes'  rugged  anil 
uncompromising  straight-forwardness 
of  character  and  action  in  every  office 
he  has  held. 

We  put  the  man  who  thinks  and 
>neaks  directly,  and  w  hose  words  have 
always  been  made  good,  against  the 
man  whose  adroit  and  facile  elocution 
is  used  to  conceal  his  plans  or  his 
want  of  plans. 

The  next  four  years 
may  well  he  yearsof  tre¬ 
mendous  national  strain. 

Which  of  the  tw  o 
m  e  n  d  o  y  ou,  the 
American  people, w  ish 
at  the  helm  during 
these  four  years;  the 
inaii  who  has  been  act¬ 
ually  tried  and  found 
wanting,  or  the  man 
whose  whole  career  in 
public  office  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  his  power 
and  good  faith? 

But  one  answer  is 
possible;  and  it  must 
he  given  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  through  tin- 
election  of  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United 
States. 


But  the  appeal  was  not  made. 

On  the  contrary.  Mr.  Wilson  in¬ 
voked  the  spirit  of  timidity  and  selfish¬ 
ness.  He  made  no  effort  to  invoke 
the  sense  of  duty. 

He  put  "safety  first,”  the  immediate 
safety  of  the  moment,  to  he  obtained 
by  shrinking  from  duty. 

He  did  not  even  put  American 
rights  first,  still  less  did  he  put 
American  duty  first. 

His  task  was  not  an  especially  diffi¬ 
cult  or  dangerous  task:  hut  it  needed  a 
brave  heart  and  a  steady  hand. 

Under  his  lead  America  could  and 
should  have  put  itself  at  the  head  of  all 
the  neutral  nations  by  its  example,  if 
not  by  direct  diplomatic  agreements, 
in  demanding  that  the  war  should  he 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  civilized  nations,  that  inter¬ 
national  law  should  he  observed,  that 
the  rights  of  neutrals  and  non-com¬ 
batants  should  be  respected. 

If  this  spirit  had  animated  our  ad¬ 
ministration  there  w  ould  probably  have 
been  no  invasion  of  Belgium,  no  fears 
of  a  like  fate  to  terrorize  other  smaller 
nations,  no  torpedoing  of  merchant 
vessels,  no  bombarding  of  churches  and 
hospitals,  no  massacring  of  women  and 
children,  no  murder  of  Miss  Cavell.  no 
attempted  extermination  of  the 
Armenians  and  Si  rian  Christians. 


AMERICA  as  a  nation  has  been 
officially  kept  in  a  position  of 
timid  indifference  and  cold  selfishness. 

America,  which  sprang  to  the  succor 
of  Cuba  in  1898.  has 
stood  an  idle  spectator 
of  the  invasion  of  Bel- 

S’um.  of  the  sinking  of 
e  Lusitania,  of  the 
continued  slaughter  of 
our  own  citizens,  and 
of  the  reign  of  anarchy, 
rapine  and  murder  in 
Mexico. 

Nevertheless.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  were  ready 
for  the  same  kind  of 
appeal  which  was  made 
to  them  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  I860,  by  the 
advocates  of  an  honest 
currency  in  18%.  by 
the  advocates  of  the 
Spanish  War  in  1898. 
bv  the  advocates  of 
Nationalism  in  1900. 
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fly  proved  the 
i  the  far  South— 


vate  homes  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
do  so.  for  the  popular  illusion  that  the 
“sunny  South"  is  of  a  uniformly  tem¬ 
perate  climate  in  the  winter  persists 
nowhere  more  violently  than  in  the 
South  itself.  Many  a  house  in  Virginia, 
let  alone  the  other  States  farther  down 
the  map.  is  without  a  furnace,  and 
winter  life  in  such  house*,  with  their 
ineffectual  wood  fire*,  is  like  life  in  a 
refrigerator  tempered  by  the  glow  of  a 
safety  match.  As  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
so  in  the  South  it  is  often  warmer  out¬ 
doors  than  in;  more  than  once  during 
ray  Southern  voyage  I  was  tempted  to 
resume  the  habit  acquired  in  Capri  of 
wearing  an  overcoat  in  the  house  and 
taking  it  off  on  going  out  into  the 
sunshine.  True,  in  Capri  we  had  roses 
blooming  in  the  garden  on  Chri 
Day.  but  that  circumstance,  far  ft 
proving  warmth,  mer 
hardiness  of  rose*.  So.  in  I 
excepting  Florida  and  perhaps  a  strip 
of  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Ixtuisiana,  Missis, 
sippi.  and  Alabama— the  blooming  of 
Bowers  in  the  winter  does  not  prove  that 
“Palm  Beach  suit*"  and  panamas  in¬ 
variably  make  a  desirable  uniform. 

Furthermore.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  because  some  Southern  winter  days 
are  warm  and  othrrs  cold,  a  North¬ 
erner  feels  cold  in  the  South  more  than 
he  feels  the  corresponding  temperature 
at  home— just  as  the  Italians  who  went 
with  the  Duke  of  the  Abruiti  on  his 
polar  expedition  withstood  cold  better 
than  the  Scandinavians. 

Of  the  Southern  summer  I  have  no 
experience,  but  I  have  been  repeatedly 
assured  that  certain  of  the  Southern 
beaches  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  com¬ 
fortable  in  hot  weather  as  are  lho-e 
of  New  Jersey  or  I-ong  Island,  while 
in  numerous  Southern  mountain  re¬ 
treat*  one  may  be  comfortable  through 
the  hot  months  a  fact  which  spells  for- 
tune  for  the  hotel  keepers  of  such  high- 
perched  resort s  as  Asheville.  White  Sul- 

Sur  Springs,  and  the  Hot  Springs  of 
rginia.  who  have  their  houses  full  of 
Northerners  in  winter  and  Southerners 
in 


Where  Aristocracy  Flourished 


The 
lit. 


experience  of  arrival  In  Annapo- 
delightful  in  any  weather  and 


at  any  time  of  year,  give*  one  a  satis¬ 
faction  almost  ecstatic  after  a  cold, 
windy  automobile  ride  such  a*  we  had 
suffered.  To  ache  for  the  shelter  of 
almost  any  town,  or  any  tort  of  build¬ 
ing.  and.  with  such  yearnings,  to  arrive 
in  this  dreamy  town,  whose  mild  air 
teems  to  be  compounded  from  fresh 
winds  off  a  glittering  blue  sea.  arrested 
by  the  barricade  of  ancient  hospitable- 
looking  houses,  warmed  by  the  glow  of 
their  sun-baked  red  brick,  and  freighted 
with  a  ghostly  fragrance,  as  from  the 
phantoms  of  the  rote  garden*  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  two  ago— to  arrive,  fririd  and 
forlorn  in  such  a  haven,  to  drink  a  cup 
of  tea  in  the  old  Paca  house  (now  a 
hotel),  is  to  experience  heaven  after 
purgatory.  For  there  Is  no  town  that  I 
know  of  whose  very  house  front*  hold 
out  to  the  stranger  that  warm,  old- 
fashioned  welcome  that  Annapolis 
seems  to  give. 

The  Paca  house,  which  as  a  hotel  has 
acquired  the  name  Carvel  Hall,  is  the 
house  that  Winston  Churchill  had  in 
mind  as  the  Manners  house,  of  his 
novel  "Richard  Carve]."  A  good  idea 
of  the  house,  a*  it  was.  nil  be  gotten 
from  a  visit  to  the  Brice  house,  next 
door,  for  the  two  are  almost  twin* 
When  Mr.  Churchill  was  a  cadet  at 
Annapolis,  before  the  modern  part  of 
the  Carvel  Hall  hotel  was  built,  there 
were  the  remains  of  terraced  gardens 
hack  of  the  old  mansion,  stepping  down 
to  an  old  spring  house,  and  a  rivulet 
which  Bowed  through  the  grounds  was 
full  of  watercress.  TTie  book  describes  a 
parly  at  the  house  and  in  these  gardens. 
The  Chase  house  on  Maryland  Ave¬ 
nue  was  the  one  Mr.  Churchill  thought 
of  as  the  home  of  Lionel  Carvel,  and 
he  described  the  view  from  upper  win- 
dosrs  of  this  house,  over  the  Harwood 
house,  across  the  way,  to  the  Severn. 

Annapolis.  Baedeker  tells  me.  was  the 
first  chartered  city  in  the  United  States, 
having  been  granted  its  charter  by 
Queen  Anne  considerably  more  than 
two  centuries  ago.  It  is.  as  every  little 
boy  and  girl  should  know .  the  capital  of 
Maryland,  and  is  built  around  a  little 
hill  upon  the  top  of  which  stands  the  old 
State  House  in  which  Washington  sur¬ 
rendered  his  commission  and  in  which 
the  first  Constitutional  Conven- 

its  prime  Annapolis  was  nearly 
rge  a  city  as  it  is  to-day.  but  that 
it  saying  a  great  deal,  for  at  the 
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time  delicacy  never  equalled  in  anyother  cigarette. 
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itants  as  Amarillo.  Tex..  Brazil,  Iti, 
Clarksburg,  W.Va.,  none  of  which  ft 
has  a  population  of  more  than  ter  a 
sand. 

Nevertheless,  the  life  of  Annap  j 
colonial  days  and  in  the  days  whicJi 
lowed  them  was  very  brilliant,  au 
learn  from  the  diary  of  General  W| 
ington  and  from  the  writings  of  am 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  who  vj* 
the  city  in  its  periods  of  glory  that  a 
were  dinners  and  balla  night  il 
night;  that  the  theatre  was  eu* 
aged  in  Annupoli*  more  than  in  i 
ether  city;  that  the  ruce  meets  a 
pared  with  English  race  meet*,  k 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  horses  ani 
the  fashionable  attendance;  that  tk 
were  sixteen  clubs;  that  the  womti 
the  city  were  beautiful,  charming,  i 
superbly  dressed;  that  sluvea  in  -j 
tuou*  liveries  were  to  be  seen  ah 
the  streets;  that  certain  gontlem.-  a 
calls  in  barge*  which  were  rout: 
hulf  a  down  or  more  blacks  In  unifu 
and  that  the  perpetual  hospitality 
the  great  houses  was  gorgeoui  i 
extravagant. 

The  Cavalier  Spirit 

THE  houses  hint  of  thoao  thing*. 

you  have  seen  the  beat  old  brick  its 
»ion.  of  New  England,  and  will  imap 
them  more  beautifully  proportional 
off  by  balancing  wings  anti  having  II 
mtely  liner  details  us  to  doorways,  r 
dows,  porticos,  and  also  us  to  wi 
carving*  and  fixture*  within — at,  I 
instance,  the  lieautiful  silver  laid 
and  hinge*  of  the  Chase  house  at  A 
napolis — you  will  gather  someth i’< 
the  flavor  of  these  old  Southern  h  «T 
For  though  auch  old  mansions  at  t 
Chase,  Paca,  Brice,  Hammond,  Hid, 
and  Bordley  house*  in  Annupoln  i 
not  without  family  rewmblunce  to  t 
New  England  type  of  house,  the  roe 
blanee  is  of  a  kind  to  emphasis*  u 
difference*,  not  only  between  the 
house*  of  the  North  and  South,  lu; 
tween  the  builder*  of  them.  Tbs  f. 
tra»t  i*  subtle,  but  marked. 

Your  New  England  house,  beaut ' 
a*  It  ia,  ia  stamped  with  uustere  it 
pllcity. 

The  man  who  built  It  wua  probii- 
scholar  but  he  was  iilmoat  certain  < 
Calvinist.  He  habited  himself  in  bU 
was  served  by  serving  msida  (in*> 
of  alnves  hi  livery),  und  if  a  won. 
wen'  not  flat-cheated  und  forlorn,  hi  *, 
prone  to  regard  her  as  the  devil  mi 
quernding  for  the  downfall  of  inun  « 
no  doubt  with  some  justice  too.  .Sir 
and  morning  he  presided  lit  fain, 
prayer*,  the  purpose  of  which 
impress  upon  his  family  and  ser>ir 
that  to  have  a  good  time  wua  wio 
und  that  to  be  guy  in  this  life  no . 
hell -lire  and  damnation  in  the  next. 

Upon  this  pious  person  hia  cou»<i 
Annapolis  looked  with  something  <r 
unlike  contempt:  for  the  latter,  th"i 
he  too  was  u  scholar,  possessed  th»  * 
of  scholarlines*  which  takes  into  t 
count  beauty  and  the  lore  of  com 
politani-m.  He  may  have  been  r- 
gious  or  he  may  not  have  been,  hut 
religious  he  demanded  something  ha 
some,  something  stylish.  in  his  relig 
a«  he  did  also  in  ni*  residence,  in  i. 
wife,  his  sons,  his  daughters,  his  horv 
coache*,  dinners,  wine*,  and  slave*.  1 
did  things  with  a  flourish,  and  wai 
lie  set  bv  a  perpetual  consciousness  i 
fear  of  hell.  He  npnrovod  of  pf 
women;  he  married  them;  ho  was  ■' 
father  of  them;  he  made  love  to  Us" 
His  pretty  daughters  married  men  * 
also  admired  pretty  women,  and  bet*' 
the  mothers  of  other  pretty  women,* 
were  in  turn  the  mothers  and  grai 
mothers  of  the  pretty  women  of  <■' 
South  to-day. 

Your  old-time  Annapolis  gen  Hems' 
ideas  of  a  republic  were  far  indeed  If 
current  ideas,  for  he  understood  p*' 
fectly  the  difference  between  a  rcputl 
and  a  democracy — a  difference  which 
not  now  so  well  understood.  He  believe 
that  the  people  should  elect  the  hcai 
of  the  government,  but  he  also  belie'* 
that  these  head*  should  be  elected  fw 
hi*  own  class,  and  that,  having  mle 
the  people  should  go  about  their 
ress,  trusting  their  betters  to  run  !' 
country  a*  it  should  be  run. 

This,  at  least,  is  my  picture  of  •’ 
old  aristocrats  of  Maryland,  Virgr 
and  South  Carolina,  »«  conveyed  tor 
by  what  I  have  seen  of  their  hou>< 
and  possession*,  and  what  I  haw  r»i 
of  their  mode  of  life  They  were  t' 
early  princes  of  the  Republic  and  lo*  * 
odds  its  most  picturesque  figures. 

Very  different  from  the  spirit 
appreciation  and  emulation  showr. 
the  trustees  of  Johns  Hopkins  t  : 
(Confirmed  on  page  46) 
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Yet  he  ulso  has  his  servants.  In  order  to  make  still  more  positive  the  reliability  of  his 
“days  work"  he  has  established  all  over  the  country  “EXl&C’’  Depots  and  Service  Stations, 
where  his  servants  reside.  Each  one  of  these  servants  is  especially  trained  in  knowledge  of  the 
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upon  thousands  of  motorists  for  whom  he  is  working  every  day. 
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versity  with  regard  to  the  old  house. 
Homewood,  is  that  manifested  in  the 
architecture  of  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  where,  in  a  city  fairly 
flooded  with  examples  of  buildings  both 
beautiful  and  typically  American,  archi¬ 
tectural  hints  were  ignored,  and  there 
were  erected  great  stone  structures 
whose  chief  characteristics  are  sire, 
solidity,  and  the  look  of  being  "govern¬ 
ment  property."  The  main  buildings 
of  the  Academy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chapel,  suggest  the  sort  of  subli¬ 
mated  penitentiary  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Mott  Oshorne  might,  one  fancies,  con¬ 
struct  under  a  carte-blanche  authorisa¬ 
tion.  while  the  chapel,  the  huge  dome 
«f  which  is  visible  to  all  the  country 
round,  makes  one  think  of  a  monstrous 
wedding  cake  fashioned  in  the  form  of 
a  building  and  covered  with  while  and 
yellow  frosting  in  ornamental  patterns. 


r  Wernicke  Sectional  Bo>k- 
nv  is  u  liundwnnr  piece  iJ 
furniture  that  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  variotn  period  style, 
and  wood  finishes  In  har- 
"ilium-  with  any  interior, 
■lien.  1 /  glow  di  M'  •>•//* 
rmiri  II  I.  llain  "I*  —  »«•* 
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l  ms  cnapel.  one  imagines,  may  nave 
been  inspired  by  the  Invahdes  in  Pans, 
but  of  the  Invahdes  it  falls  far  short. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  the 
huildinr,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  original  Intention  may  have  been 
u.  place  at  the  center  of  it.  under  the 
dome,  a  grrat  well,  over  the  para¬ 
pet  of  which  might  have  been  seen 
the  sarcophagus  of  John  Paul  Junes 
in  the  crypt.  One  prefers  to  believe 
that  the  architect  had  some  such  plan, 
for  the  crypt,  as  at  present  arranged, 
is  hardly  more  than  a  dark  cellar,  ap- 

C reached  by  what  seems  to  he  a  flight  of 
umble  back  stairs.  To  descend  into 
|  It,  and  And  there  the  great  marble  coffin 
with  ita  bronze  dolphins,  is  not  unlike 
going  down  into  the  cellar  of  a  residence 
and  there  discovering  the  family  silver 
reposing  in  the  coal-bin. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  the  fact  that  our  sometimes  pi¬ 
ratical  and  always  brilliant  Revolution¬ 
ary  naval  hero  died  in  Paris,  and  that 
until  n  few  years  ago  his  resting  place 
was  unknown  While  General  Horace 
Porter  was  American  Ambassador  to 
France  a  search  was  instituted  for  the 
remains  of  John  Paul  Jones,  the  greater 

Ctrl  of  the  work  having  been  conducted 
r  Colonel  II.  Bailly  Blanchard,  then 
first  secretary  of  the  Embassy,  assisted 
hr  the  ambassador  and  Mr.  Ilvnry 
Vignaud.  dean  of  secretaries  of  em¬ 
bassy.  The  resting  place  of  Jones  was 
finally  discovered  in  an  abandoned 
cemetery  in  the  city  of  Paris  ov*r  which 
house,  had  been  built  The  body  w«. 
contained  in  a  leaden  casket  and  was 
preserved  in  alcohol  so  that  identifica¬ 
tion  was  easily  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  contemporaneous  likeness  of  Jones, 
and  also  by  means  of  measurements 
taken  from  lloudin's  bust  of  Jones 
remains  were  accorded  military 
In  Paris,  ami  were  brought  to  this 
country  on  a  war  vessel 

Why  the  crypt  at  Annapolis  is  as  it 
is.  I  do  not  know,  but  in  my  own  purely 
imaginary  picture  of  what  happened.  I 
«ee  the  architect'*  plans  for  a  heroic 
display  of  Jones's  tomb  knocked  on  the 
head  by  some  ''practical  man."  some 
worthy  dunce  in  the  Navy  Department, 
whom  I  can  imagine  as  protesting: 
"But  no!  We  can’t  take  up  space  at 
the  center  of  the  chapel  for  any  such 
purpose.  It  must  be  floored  over  to 
make  room  for  pews  Otherwise  where 
will  the  cadets  sitr 

So.  although  the  grounds  of  the 
academy,  with  their  lawns  and  aged 
trees  and  snuirrela  and  cadets,  are 
charming,  and  although  the  solemn  and 
industrious  Baedeker  assures  me  that 
the  academy  is  the  "chief  lion"  of 
Annapolis,  and  although  I  know  that  it 
is  a  great  school,  and  that  we  need  an¬ 
other  like  it  in  order  properly  to  officer 
cur  navy.  I  prefer  the  old  town  with 
its  old  houses  and  old  streets  bearing 
such  reminiscent  names  as  Hanover. 
Prince  George,  and  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  Vivid  Sava l  Vocabulary 

FOR  certain  slang  expressions  used 
by  cadets  I  am  indebted  to  a  member 
of  the 


times  the  names  of  certain  exalted  dig-  I 
Hilaries  of  the  Navy  Department  or  of 
the  academy  are  applied  to  them. 

I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  that 
dread  of  the  cold  kept  us  from  seeing 
ancient  Whitehall,  a  few  miles  from 
Annapolis,  .which  was  the  residence  of 
Governor  Horatio  Sharpe,  and  which  is 
on*  of  the  finest  of  historic  American 
homes;  nor  shall  1.  on  the  other  hand, 
ever  cease  to  rejoice  that,  in  spite  of 
cold,  we  did.  upon  another  day,  visit 
Hampton,  the  rare  old  mansion  of  the 
Ridgelys  of  Maryland,  which  stands 
amid  ita  own  five  thousand  acres  some 
doxen  miles  or  so  to  the  north  of  Balti¬ 
more.  The  Ridgelys  were,  it  appears, 
the  great  Protestant  land  barons  of  this 
region  as  the  Carrolls  were  the  great 
Catholics,  and.  like  the  Carroll*,  they 
remain  to-day  the  proprietors  of  a  vast 
estate  and  an  incomparable  house, 

"Long  Ever  Ago" 

HAMPTON  is  probably  the  largest  of 
Maryland's  old  mansions,  and  the 
beauty  of  it  is  more  theatrical  than  the 
beauty  of  Doughorcgsn  Manor;  for,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  is  the  older  of  the 
two.  the  former  is  not  only  spectacular 
by  reason  of  its  spaciousness,  the  deli- 
eacy  of  its  architectural  details,  and 
the  splendor  of  its  dreamlike  terraced 
gardens,  but  also  for  a  look  of  beautiful, 
dignified,  yet  somehow  tragic  age— a 
look  which  make*  one  think  of  a  won- 
derful  old  lady;  a  belle  of  the  day*  of 
minuets  and  powdered  wig*  and 

Etches;  a  woman  no  less  wonderful  in 
*  declining  year*  than  in  her  youth, 
but  wonderful  in  another  way — a  proud 
old  aristocrat,  erect,  and  spirited  to  the 
last;  her  bedchamber  a  storehouse  of 
ivory  lace  and  ancient  jewelry;  her 
memory  a  storehouse  of  recollections, 
like  chapters  from  romantic  novels  of 
the  day*  when  all  men  were  gallant,  and 
all  women  beautiful:  recollections  of 
journeys  made  in  the  old  coach,  which  is 
still  in  the  stable,  though  it*  outriders 
have  been  buried  in  the  slaves'  burying 
ground  these  many  years;  recollection* 
of  the  opening  of  Hampton,  when,  as 
the  story  goes,  gay  Captain  Charles 
Kidgely.  builder  of  the  House,  held  a 
card  party  in  the  attic  to  celebrate  the 
event,  while  his  wife.  Rrliecca  Dorsey 
Kidgely,  a  lady  of  religious  turn, 
marked  the  occasion  simultaneously 
with  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  drawing 
room;  of  the  ball  given  by  the  Ridgelys 
in  honor  of  Charles  Carroll's  grand¬ 
daughters,  the  exquisite  Caton  sisters: 
of  hunt  meet*  here.  long,  long  ago.  and 
hunt  ball*  which  succeeded  them;  of 
breakneck  rides;  of  love-making  in  that 
garden  peopled  with  the  ghosts  of  more 
than  a  century  of  lovers;  of  duel*  fought 
at  dawn  Of  such  vague,  thrilling  tales 
the  old  house  seem*  to  whisper. 

Never,  from  the  moment  we  turned 
into  the  tree-lined  avenue,  leading  to 
Hampton;  from  the  moment  when  I  saw 
the  fox  hounds  rise  resentfully  out  of 
beds  which  they  had  dug  in  drifts  of 
oak  leave*  in  the  drive;  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  I  stood  beneath  the  stately 
portico  and  heard  the  liars  of  the  shut¬ 
tered  doors  being  Aung  back  for  our 
admittance  —  never,  from  my  first 
glimpse  of  the  place,  have  I  been  able 
to  dispel  the  sense  of  unreality  I  felt 
while  there,  and  which  make*  me  feel, 
now.  that  Hampton  is  not  a  house  that 
I  hare  seen,  but  one  built  by  my  own 
uncontrolled  imagination  in  the  course 
of  a  particularly  charming  and  convinc- 
ing  dream 

Stained  glass  windows  hearing  the 
Ridgely  coat  of  arm*  flank  the  front 
doorway,  and  likewise  the  opposing 
doorway  at  the  end  of  the  enormous 
hall,  upon  which  one  enters,  and  the 
light  from  these  windows  give*  the  hall 
a  subdued  yet  glowing  illumination,  so 
that  there  is  something  spectral  about 
the  old  chairs  and  the  old  portrait* 
with  which  the  wall*  are  eolidly  cov¬ 
ered.  There  are  portrait*  here  by  Gil¬ 
bert  Stuart  and  other  distinguished 
painters  of  times  gone  by,  but  best,  of 
all  I  remember  a  large  canvas  showing 
a  beautiful  young  woman  in  evening 
dress,  her  hair  hanging  in  curls  beside 
her  cheeks,  her  tapering  fingrrs  touch¬ 
ing  the  strings  of  a  harp.  She  was 
young  then;  yet  the  portrait  is  that  of 
the  great-grandmother,  or  great -great¬ 
grandmother.  of  the  present  Ridgely*. 
and  she  has  lain  long  in  the  brick-walled 
family  burying  ground  below  the  gar¬ 
den.  Rut  there  beneath  the  portrait 
stands  the  harp  on  which  she  played. 

One  might  tell  endlessly  of  panel¬ 
ing.  of  the  delicate  carving  of  mantels 
and  overmantels,  of  chairs,  tables, 
desks,  and  sofas  of  Chippendale.  Hep- 
plewhite.  and  Sheraton,  yet  giving  such 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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THE  MORE  A  MAN  KNOWS  ABOUT 
MOTOR  CARS,  THE  MORE  EAGER 
HE  IS  TO  OWN  A  CADILLAC 

# 


WHEN  a  man  becomes  the  owner 
of  his  first  motor  car,  even  an 
inferior  product  represents  to  him— 
for  the  time  being — the  acme  of  ele¬ 
gance  and  the  height  of  enjoyment. 
It  is  such  an  innovation  that  he  feels 
almost  as  if  he  were  living  in  a  new 
world. 

He  revels  in  its  achievements. 

He  excuses  its  faults  and  dismisses  any 
forebodings  which  may  arise  in  his 
mind-  with  the  honest  belief  that  it 
is  a  good  car. 

But,  after  a  while,  conditions  change. 
He  makes  observations;  he  contrasts  his 
car  with  others  which  he  might  have 
owned— and  the  contrast  disturbs  him. 
Now  that  the  first  enthusiasm  of  own¬ 
ership  has  faded,  he  begins  to  feel  that 
his  car  is  not  entirely  befitting  his 
station,  and  that  it  does  not  measure 
up  to  the  standard  of  what  he  would 
like  it  to  be. 

He  inquires  into  the  merits  of  various 
cars— he  traces  their  "ancestry.” 

And,  as  he  becomes  more  familiar  with 
motor  cars  in  general,  the  greater  be¬ 
comes  his  desire  to  own  a  Cadillac. 
He  recognizes,  in  the  Cadillac,  the  car 
that  has  been  passing  him  on  the 
roads  and  on  the  hills. 

He  recalls  the  testimony  of  shop  men 
about  the  very  few  Cadillacs  which 
come  under  their  care. 

And,  ultimately,  he  graduates. 

He  becomes  a  Cadillac  owner. 

He  lives  over  again  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  first  day’s  motoring. 

Driving  a  Cadillac  is  such  an  advance 
over  his  previous  experience  that, 
again,  he  feels  as  if  he  were  in  a  new 
world. 


It  is  a  world  of  new  beauty,  and  of  fewer 
limitations. 

Where,  before,  he  felt  restricted,  he  now 
feels  the  utmost  freedom. 

The  fascination  of  driving,  which  had 
faded  somewhat,  returns  with  re¬ 
newed  charm. 

He  finds  that  his  Cadillac  possesses  an 
abundance  of  reserve  power,  instantly 
at  his  command. 

He  finds  that  it  does  more  of  the  things 
which  he  wants  his  car  to  do. 

He  finds  that  it  runs  more  slowly  on 
direct  drive,  and  does  so  without  ex¬ 
pert  manipulation. 

He  finds  that  it  negotiates  bad  roads 
better,  more  easily,  with  less  attention, 
and  with  greater  comfort  to  himself 
and  passengers. 

He  finds  that  it  is  much  easier  to  handle 
and  control,  and  that  after  a  long  drive, 
instead  of  being  exhausted,  he  is  rested 
and  invigorated. 

He  finds  that  hills  which— in  the  past 
— had  compelled  his  car  to  strain  and 
labor,  now  seem  almost  to  melt  away 
before  him. 

The  thrill  which  attended  the  first 
“speeding  up"  was  never  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  that  which  surges  through 
him  as  he  feels  the  quick  response  of 
the  Cadillac  engine. 

The  confidence  which,  before,  was 
buoyed  up  by  the  belief  that  his  car 
was  a  "good”  car,  is  now  a  permanent 
conviction  that  he  owns  a  car  which 
has  made  history,  whose  prestige  is 
an  asset,  and  whose  performance  is 
unapproached. 

He  is  no  longer  merely  a  motor  car 
owner. 

He  is  a  Cadillac  owner. 
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What  Goodyear  Cords 
Will  Do  For  You 


t“M.fcXIBII.ITY  is  the  vital  essential  to  the  remarkable 
'  results  which  users  are  getting  from  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires.  It  makes  the  tires  resilient,  fast,  light-running, 
sturdy  and  strong. 

Flexibility  in  the  tire  resists  road  injury.  It  enables  the  car 
to  coast  farther  with  the  power  shut  off.  It  makes  the 
motor’s  work  easier  in  hill-climbing  and  in  ordinary  running. 

It  gives  more  comfort  to  the  passengers  in  the  car. 

And  those  passengers  also  ride  on  a  very  large  air  cushion 
because  of  the  increased  size  of  the  tires. 

Because  thc\  accomplish  these  results.  Goodyear  Cord  ’Fires 
have  found  first  favor  with  thousands  of  motorists  who  count 
last  cost  more  important  than  first  cost. 

These  users  seek  tire  and  car  economy,  just  as  you  do.  They, 
like  you,  want  the  maximum  of  mileage  w  ith  the  minimum 
of  annoyance  and  delay. 

And  the\  have  learned  that  the  service  and  the  comfort  of 
Good\ ear  Cords,  which  make  their  higher  price  a  minor 
consideration,  are  not  approximated  in  any  other  tire. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  Akron,  Ohio. 


All-  Weather  and  Ribbed  Trad*, 
both  Double  Thick,  for  tar  and 
front  wheel*  The  All-Weather 
Anp%.  deep  and  uharp,  re* fat 
skidding  and  five  maximum 
traction.  The  Ribbed  Tread 
assist*  easy  steering.  Goodyear 
Tire*,  Heavy  Tourist  Tube s  and 
7  ire  Saver  Accessories  are  easy 
to  get  from  Goodyear  Service 
Station  Dealer »  everywhere. 
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n  inventory  one  might  fail  utterly  to 

*  trice?  t  the  feeling  of  that  great  house. 

•  tn  its  sense  of  homelike  emptiness. 
h  wealth  of  old  furniture  and  por- 
uitM,  blending  together,  in  the  dim 

Kht  of  a  lute  October  afternoon,  to 
»rm  shadowy  backgrounds  for  autum- 
ii  I  reverie,  or  for  silent,  solitary  listen- 
iK — listening  to  the  tales  told  by  the 
H’lancholy  soughing  wind  outside,  to 
no  crackling  whisper  of  embers  in 
to  fireplace,  the  slow  somber  tick  of 
ho  tall  clock  telling  of  ages  past  and 
muting,  the  ghostly  murmur  of  the  old 
on.se  talking  softly  to  itself. 

From  the  windows  of  the  great  tlin- 
i|C  room  one  looks  away  toward  Hump- 
t»n  Cate,  a  favorite  meeting  place  for 
he  Klkridge  Hunt,  or.  ut  another  angle, 
award  the  stables  where  the  hunter* 
re  kept,  the  old  slave  cabins,  and  the 
verseer'a  house,  with  its  bell  tower- 
house  nearly  two  hundred  years  old. 
Hit  the  library  is  perhaps  the  more 
atural  resting  pluce  for  the  guest,  and 
t  looks  out  over  the  garden,  with  it* 
normous  descending  terraces,  its  geo- 
net  rical  walks  and  steps,  it*  beautiful 
;l«l  tree*,  and  arbor*  of  ancient  bos. 
inch  terraces  as  these  were  never  built 
y  paid  labor. 

We  were  given  tea  in  the  library,  our 
Ionian*  at  this  function  being  a  young 
u«ly  of  live  or  sis  years — a  grand- 
aiiKhter  of  Cuntain  John  Ridgely,  pre»- 
nt  muster  of  Hampton — who,  with  her 
link  cheeks,  her  serious,  dark  eye*  and 
Icmeanor,  looked  like  a  canvas  by  Sir 
loithun  come  tn  life,  aa  she  sat  In  a 
urge  chair  and  ate  a  large  red  apple. 

The  Admirable  Hutler 

NOR  did  llryan,  Captain  Ridgely'* 
negro  butler,  lit  less  admirably  into 
he  pervasive  atmosphere  of  Action 
vhlch  enveloped  the  place.  In  the  uh 
•cncc  of  hi*  master,  Bryan  did  the 
("flora  of  the  old  house  with  a  atyle 
vhlch  wiih  not  "put  on,"  because  it  did 
tot  have  to  be  put  on  -nature  and  it 
food  hringing-up  having  aupplied  all 
leeils  in  thia  reaped.  There  wit*  about 
lim  none  of  thut  idiotic  formality,  that 
ifTiN'tation  of  bring  a  graven  image, 
which  ono  ao  often  notice#  In  white 
'utter*  and  footmen  imported  from 
Europe  by  rich  Americans,  and  which. 
»f  all  sham*,  la  one  of  the  most  false 
»ncl  abaurd.  a*  carried  out  on  both 
•  idea — for  we  pretend  to  think  these 
luneiionarie*  the  deft  mechanism*.  In- 
.’tipnblc  of  thought,  which  they  pretend 
In  be;  yet  all  the  time  we  know  and 
they  know  we  know— that  they  see  and 
hear  and  think  a*  we  do.  and  that, 
moreover,  they  are  often  enough  ob¬ 
servant  cynics  whose  gentility  I*  as¬ 
sumed  for  hire,  like  the  signboard  of  a 
sandwich  man. 

Bryan  was  without  these  artificial 
grace*.  HI*  manner.  In  showing  u*  the 
house,  in  telling  u*  about  the  various 
portraits,  indicated  a  rcul  appreciation 
of  the  place  and  of  ita  content*;  and  the 
air  he  wore  of  natural  dignity  ami 
courtesy  of  being  at  once  ailing  host 
and  servitor  constituted  as  graceful  a 
performance  in  u  not  altogether  easy 
rAle  ns  1  have  ever  seen,  and  untiiflcd 
me.  once  for  all,  us  to  the  verity  of 
legends  concerning  the  ndmlrnblc  quali¬ 
ties  of  old-time  negro  servant*  in  the 

South. 

After  ten,  when  fading  twilight  had 
deepened  the  shadow*  in  the  house,  we 
went  up  the  stairway,  past  the  landing 
with  it*  window  containing  the  armorial 
bearing*  of  the  family  in  stained  glass, 
und,  achieving  the  upper  hall,  crossed 
to  a  great  bedchamber,  the  principal 
guest  room,  and  paused  just  inside  the 
door. 

And  now.  because  of  what  I  am  about 
t"  relate,  f  shall  give  the  names  of  those 
who  were  present.  We  were:  Dr. 
Murray  P.  Brush,  A.B ,  Fh.D.  acting 
Dean  <>f  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr. 
John  MeF.  Bergland  of  Baltimore;  my 
companion,  Wallace  Morgan,  illustra¬ 
tor;  und  myself. 

The  light  hud.  by  this  time,  become  so 
dim  that  details  were  indistinct,  and 
when  I  call  bnck  the  picture  of  that 
bedroom,  I  see  it  no  more  und  no  less 
clearly  than  I  saw  it  a*  1  stood  there, 
just  inside  the  door. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  room  save 
the  faint  graynes*  which  sifted  like  mist 
through  the  many  oblong  panes  of  sev¬ 
eral  large  windows.  It  was  a  spacious 
room,  and  from  the  color  of  it  and  cer¬ 
tain  shadowy  lines  upon  the  walls,  I 
Judged  that  it  was  paneled  to  the  ceil- 
|ing  in  white-painted  wood.  I  am  under 
'the  impression  that  it  contained  a  fire- 
I  pUce,  and  that  the  great  four-post  bed 
Utamlmg  to  the  right  of  the  doorway 
was  placed  upon  a  low  platform,  a  step 
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or  two  above  the  floor— though  of  this  I 
I  am  not  quite  certain,  the  bulk  of  the 
bed  and  the  dim  light  having,  perhaps 
deceived  me.  The  rest  of  the  furniture 
in  the  room  was  dark  in  color,  and 
massed  in  heavy  vague  spots  against 
the  lighter  background  of  the  walls. 

Directly  before  the  door,  at  about 
the  center  of  the  wall  against  which  it 
was  backed,  stood  something  which 
loomed  tall  and  dark,  and  which  I  look 
to  be  either  a  gigantic  clothes  press  or 
a  closet  built  into  the  room;  and.  look¬ 
ing  past  the  front  of  this  obstruction. 

I  saw  one  of  the  windows;  this  piece  of 
furniture  was  therefore  exhibited  side¬ 
wise.  in  silhouette. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  had  dcfinitely 
thought  of  ghost  stories  before,  and  I 
know  that  ghosts  had  not  been  spoken 
of.  but  as  f  looked  into  this  room,  and 
thought  of  all  the  people  who  had  oc¬ 
cupied  it.  and  of  where  they  were  now. 
and  of  all  the  stories  that  the  room 
must  have  heard,  there  entered  my 
mind  the  thought  of  ghosts. 

I  was  standing  a  little  in  advance  of 
my  three  friend*,  having  taken  a  step 
or  two  into  the  room,  and  as  this 
thought  came  strongly  to  me.  I  spoke 
over  my  shoulder  to  one  of  them  who 
stood  at  my  right,  and  a  little  behind 
me,  saying,  half  playfully: 

"There  ought  to  be  ghoets  in  a  room  I 
like  this." 

Hardly  had  1  spoken  when  without  a 
sound,  and  swinging  very  slowly,  the 
door  of  the  large  pieee  of  furniture  be¬ 
fore  me  gently  opened.  My  first  idea 
was  that  the  thing  must  he  a  eloeet, 
built  against  the  wall,  with  a  door  at 
the  back  opening  on  a  passageway,  or 
into  the  neat  room,  and  that  the  little 
girl  whom  we  hail  met  downstairs  had 
opened  it  from  the  other  side  and  was 
coming  in. 

I  fully  expected  to  see  her  enter  | 
llut  she  did  not  enter,  for,  as  I  learned 
presently,  she  was  in  the  nursery  at 
the  time. 

After  waiting  for  an  instant  to  see 
who  was  coming.  I  began  to  realise  that 
there  was  no  one  coming;  that  no  one 
had  opened  the  door;  that,  like  an  actor 
picking  up  a  cue.  the  door  had  brftin 
to  swing  immediately  upon  my  saying 
the  word  "ghost*." 

The  appropriateness  of  the  coinci¬ 
dence  was  striking.  I  turned  quickly  to 
my  friends,  who  were  in  conversation 
behind  me,  nnd  naked: 

'Speaking  of  ghoata—  did  you  see 
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It  is  my  recollection  that  none  of  them 
had  seen  iL  Certainly  not  more  than 
one  of  them  had.  for  I  remember  my 
feeling  of  disappointment  that  anyone 
present  should  have  missed  so  strange 
a  circumstance.  Some  one  may  have 
asked  what  I  had  seen;  at  all  events  I 
was  full  of  the  idea.  and.  indicating  the 
open  door.  I  began  to  tell  about  It.  when 
—exactly  as  though  the  thing  were  done 
deliberately  to  circumstantiate  my 
otnry— with  the  slow,  steady  movement 
of  a  heavy  door  pushed  by  a  feeble 
hand,  the  other  portal  of  the  huge 
cabinet  swung 


The  Gho»t '»  Hit  lory 

THIS  time  all  four  of  us  were  looking. 

Presently,  as  we  moved  across  the 
wide  hall  to  go  downstairs  again.  Bryan 
came  from  one  of  the  other  chambers, 
whither.  I  think,  he  had  carried  the 
young  lady's  supper  on  a  tray. 

“Are  there  supposed  to  be  any  ghost* 
in  this  house?"  I  asked  him. 

Bryan  showed  his  white  teeth  in  the 
semidarkness.  Whether  he  believed  In 
ghosts  or  not.  evidently  he  did  not  fear 
them. 

"Yes.  sir."  he  said  “We're  supposed 
to  have  a  ghost  here." 

“Where?" 

“In  that  room  over  there."  he  an¬ 
swered.  indicating  the  bedroom  from 
which  we  had  come. 

We  listened  attentively  to  Bryan 
while  he  told  how  the  daughter  of  Gov-  I 
ernor  Swan  had  come  to  attend  a  ball 
at  Hampton,  and  how  she  had  died  in 
the  four-post  bed  in  that  old  shadowy 
guest  room,  and  of  how.  since  then,  she 
had  been  seen  from  time  to  time. 

"They  *  several  people  say  they  saw 
her."  he  finished-  "She  eome*  out  and  i 
combs  her  hair  in  front  of  the  long 
mirror." 

However,  as  we  drove  back  to  Balti¬ 
more  that  evening,  we  repeatedly  as¬ 
sured  one  another  that  we  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  ghosts. 
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How  to  Become  a 
Master  of  English 

ft 


THERE  if  a  walk  in  I »f<-  in  which  a  mat¬ 

tery  erf  the  English  language  will  not  bring 
advancement,  a  larger  income,  wider  influence  It 
will  make  the  road  to  *ucce*s  smoother  and  surer. 
To  think  straight  and  purposefully  you  muvt 
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know  wotd'.fi  r  the\  iftihehnget*|HHUof  thought. 
Get  a  command  1/  uenfi  and  it  will  give  you  a  c  um» 

ROOTM 

TAR1IMCT0II 

t  /wt#ASr  Aar 

mrmtsti  *mJ 

mand  of  men — of  circumstance*.  It  util  aid  you 
to  meet  customer*,  to  make  tales,  toe  low  contracts 

A  'l  ritit  it«rif 

.Wl.tr  r*rfr» 

“Ixeval- 

and  to  impre"  men  of  affairs.  It  Will  enahlr  you 
to  expret%  yourwlf  clearly  and  forcefully.  It  will 

\k*  n  Sist  » 
(I’ntr*.  Antk** 

.4  e*tt 

uabic  and 
helpful 

help  you  to  write  in  a  clear,  hold,  Vtgotou*  My  le¬ 
thal  Orrio  conviction.  It  will  give  you  power  and 

HtSUt  4#  •/." 

hints  in 
these  les- 

pefconaltty.  (iciod  r.nglich  1%  gotsd  venw,  good 
buwno*.  Read  what 

\o,ir  r«i«ir«r 

»•  4I miht  (rfiit 

til  Up  iicctlr  *1  l«  | 

A  1  II  At  b  t  ft 

mws.  An> 

> swing  man 

These  Master  Word  Artists 

•  4  II  |  pHIfv 
atlflll  *1  Iflt 

41  -1  »|ir*lrr* 

\  >l«i  trr  1 

or  woman 

hat #  |g.  uv  nf  1  tie  iiiiifii  riAftmi  e  til  1  11  ii\tf  i,i 

1  m  r  tlsariM 1  * 

i«l  1  1  is  w  •  I  i'll* 

w  ho  hn  an 
unde  ve  I- 
opeJ  laera- 
r  %  t  a  le  n  t 

ajn  to  b*  dtlM  Imm  Engli-b.  For  Ike  jnunj 

IN ,  tl.dy  as<1  aiqvlliaimn  wmre  M  !<•<  Utf  «M  oeif, 
rf  tleratillr  KWiwt'.  Mail  riilire,  *..r  imi  inuiri,  lo 
/■,/»! *.  Hue  tou  lake  up  and  -oik  iluough 

(aui  K  sa  1  1 1 
k*H»-  vhhtf  Kv 

i*  ’  -  ng 

wK#n  l»  k- 

ur  when  h# 

ought  to 
protit  first¬ 
ly  bT  this 

courM*  '* 

Uk  expert  opinion*  trom  this  kouite  Uilhlully  It  lo 
people  0  ho  lass  all  the  urme  an  Istteile  in  efli- 
mi  sod  out*  of  the  l>te>ai»  rincf  that  will  be  »*orth 

•  ealt.  “h*«  see  paid  Urge  ninth  ntty  >eai  in  real 
aumi  Inr  their  n*rk,  serf  raeh.  No  nlher  »**et  nill 

•  ho  un  apptroaie.  aa  no  be  ol  aurb  value  to  you  in 
antaiear  .an.  the  anal  iro-  your  rarerr. 

writ#*.  tli» 

•Mtiicnir  «t|| 

1  *  r« 4.11U  biiiiw 

tr»  4UW  Ik  m  ill 

t4  'l  u  r  '1.  rm 
ih  4  Mr  r  «kil 

hi*  »uti|n  1  *' 

un«  i 


ui 

-r  Akl/te* 


“Any  man 
who  help* 
t  ntlish- 
spraking 
people  to  s 
belter 
know  ledge 
c A  practical 
hnghah  dr- 
serve* 
prai«c  and 
ha*  mine." 


The  fourth  of  the  - Amer 
i Sires”  by  Julian  Street .  dealing  with  J 
the  Virginias  and  Virginians .  • ri/f  ap¬ 
pear  in  tin  early  issue  of  CoLUB's.  I 
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It  Will  Work  Wonders  for  You 

But  it  I\  not  only  in  the  teaching  of  s  correct  u»e 
of  w«ed*  o<  in  the  gradual  upbuilding  of  a  pure 
and  effective  English  style  that  thu  course  it  of 
•och  splendid  service  to  you.  It  ha*  above  and 
beyond  this  an  inspirational  value,  an  educative 
power,  a  character-forming  influence  that  will  ac¬ 
complish  wonders  for  you.  that  will  make  you 
twice  the  man  or  woman  you  were.  Granville 
Kleiwr  can  teach  >ou  by  mail  in  spare  moments 
at  home,  how  to 

[aianrYswS^sfWsr*.-  Rees'*  a*  Eapm  Cram- 
l*  tV  Rgk.  Word  ■  the 
RgMPUce  Esin  food  Ssdfty — 
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Whatever  Your  Business  or  Occupation 
Grenville  Kleiser  Can  Make  You 
More  Successful 
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WKai  u  true  of  the  writer 
it  true  of  e\*iy  other  pro- 
\\  hether  you  ere 
t  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  wi- 
Chant,  a  clergyman,  a 
tftrhrr,a«alo<nan,  a « lerk. 
or  in  b'sitoe*'  of  any  kind. 

« ommirrf  of  I'nglith  will 
bring  you  «o  the  front  and 

FREE— “How 
Master  of 

w  e  want  you  to  read  thi% 
booklet  that  you  may  un- 

demand  what  th»«  ctntne 

osll  do  for  you,  the  ret  I 
ptatiKil  help  it  oil!  gi%e 
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way%.  You  have  a  mo- 
up.  a  wmething  within 
wou  that  demand^  n|»o- 
Yor  «ice«!  oo  longer 


lack  of  it  will  ,ie  a  drag 
on  your  upward  climb. 
You  need  good  Knglith 
in  every  trial  ion  of  your 
life  and  it  will  help  you 
a«  no  other  tingle  thing 
can  do  to  reach  the  goal 
of  your  dnirn  and  aihiete 
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nveam  mote  money,  more 
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way.  Sign  ami  mail  th» 
coupon  NOW.  To- mot- 
tow  vimi  may  forget  and 
the  oppot tunitv  will  betnM. 
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Collier’s  Washington  Bureau 

Founded  (n  190* 

Every  Voter's  Business 


a  INGRESS  is  no  longer  made  up  of 
plain  Democrat*  and  Republicans; 
there  are  several  varieties  who  label 
themselves  Progressive  Republicans. 
Progressive  Democrats,  and  Progressive 
Protectionists.  In  addition  there  are 
Progressives,  and  one  Socialist,  one 
Independent,  and  one  Prohibitionist 
The  first  session  of  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congress  adjourned  on  September  8. 
having  been  in  session  since  December 
6.  1916.  or  just  two  days  over  nine 
months.  During  that  period  a  number 
of  important  bills  were  enacted,  among 
them  Wing  the  act  to  prohibit  interstate 
commerce  in  child  labor,  the  Shipping 
Bill,  the  Revenue  Bill,  the  Good  Road* 
Bill,  the  Rural  Credits  Pill,  the  so-called 
Eight- Hour  Bill,  and  *hc  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees'  Compensation  Bill,  to  sar  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  various  measures  looking 
toward  the  national  defense.  Of  all 
these  bills  that  passed  and  became  law. 
and  of  the  several  bills  which  passed 
one  of  the  two  branches  and  must  now 
await  the  second  session  I  for  example, 
the  Immigration  Bill,  the  Water  Power 
Bill,  and  the  bill,  changing  the  law*  re- 
lating  to  homesteading)  it  is  safe  to 
'  say  that  not  one  passed  by  the  unaided 
votes  of  the  parly  in  power 
The  Child  La  her  Bill,  for  in.tauce. 
will  certainly  be  counted  to  the  Demo- 
I  cratic  party  a*  righteousness  during 
the  coming  election,  but  of  the  forty- 
six  representatives  who  voted  against 
i  this  humane  legislation  only  two  were 
Republicans 

If  the  Rivera  and  Harbor*  Appropri¬ 
ation  Bill,  carrying  appropriations  ef 
over  forty  million  dollar*,  la  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  criminal  extravagance  in  the 
use  of  public  moneys,  the  Ih-mocrau 
alone  will  not  be  called  upon  U>  hear 
the  blame,  for  quite  a  large  number  of 
Republican  name*  figure  in  the  vote*  in 
favor  of  accepting  the  conference  re- 

Son  the  bill,  and  a  very  fair  sprin- 
r  of  Democratic  name*  is  rcconlcd 
|  under  the  nap*. 

The  Labor  Vote 

TIIE  Democratic  party  l*  going  to 
reach  out  strongly  for  the  labor  vote 
during  the  coming  campaign,  hut  the  -«y 
vote*  in  the  House  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  fixing  the  compensation  for  Injured 
Federal  employees  is  perfectly  balanced, 
on#  Democrat  and  one  Republican  hav- 


just  Hosed,  and  probably  there  has  never 
been  an  election  at  any  time  in  the  past 
in  which  there  have  been  so  many  in¬ 
dependent  and  thoughtful  voters  as 
there  will  be  this  coming  November. 

It  is  every  voter's  business — it  is  the 
business  of  every  intelligent  citizen  of 
the  United  Stales — to  know  just  how  he 
or  she  is  being  represented  in  Congress, 
but  there  are  many  difficulties  in  ac¬ 
quiring  this  knowledge. 

The  Inadequate  Record 

NOT  a  single  newspaper  in  the  whole 
United  States  print*  even  the  most 
important  roll  calls  regularly.  The 
official  journal  of  Congress — the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record— has  a  circulation 
of  about  32.000  copies,  or  approximately  i 
one  copy  to  every  3,000  persons  in  the 
country,  and  perhaps  not  one  person 
out  of  ten  of  those  who  receive  the 
Record  reads  it  regularly.  This  docs 
not  mean  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  public;  it  means  that  acquiring  in¬ 
formation  has  been  made  altogether  too 
difficult  for  those  who  have  perhaps  the 
keenest  desire  to  be  posted,  but  not  a 
rreal  deal  of  time  or  money  at  their 
disposal. 

To  begin  with,  each  senator  Is  allowed 
only  *«  copies  of  the  Record  for  free 
distribution,  and  each  representative 
only  SO  copies.  These  small  numtiera 
will  not  go  very  far  in  supplying  the  | 
need*  of  an  interested  constituency.  I 
Then  subscriptions  to  the  Record  are  | 
very  expensive;  at  least  when  they  I 
are  contrasted  with  the  subscription 
prices  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
The  rates  are  S4  for  a  abort  session. 
18  for  a  long  session,  or  11.50  by  the 
month. 

But  if  the  Congressional  Record  were 
distributed  free  to  all  who  wished,  it 
would  be  expensive  to  read  if  one's  time 
were  valuable,  for  it  it  padded  exten- 
sively  with  irrelevant  speeches,  clippings 
fr»m  newspapers,  extracts  from  peri¬ 
odicals  and  books,  and  homemade  poetry  | 
inserted  to  gratify  some  influential  con¬ 
stituent.  And  even  if  one  could  skip 
all  this,  the  accounts  of  legislative  pro¬ 
cedure  leave  much  to  he  desired.  One 
would  have  to  be  supplied  with  several 
works  of  reference  in  order  to  reach 
even  a  fair  understanding  of  It  In  the 
Aral  place,  the  Congressional  Record 
give*  no  inkling  of  the  political  affilia*  i 
lion*  of  the  mernWr*  of  Congress.  | 
This  function  is  left  to  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Directory,  of  which  several  edi-  i 
lions  arc  issued  during  a  session.  Then,  j 
in  a  great  many  instances,  it  is  literally 
impossible  to  tell  what  was  the  subject 
of  a  roll  call  unless  one  had  a  copy  of 
the  bill  before  one.  and  copies  of  the 
hills  do  not  ro  with  the  Record.  If  It  I* 
stated  that  the  question  on  which  a  vote 
i*  taken  ka  to  amend  the  bill  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  flection  *  of  Article  V,  the 
reader  is  not  much  the  wiser  for  thia 
information  unless  the  bill  itself  it  be¬ 
fore  him.  Future  historians  will  encoun¬ 
ter  many  difficultiea  if  they  rely  solely 
on  the  files  of  this  official  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  Congress. 

The  secretary  of  the  cily  club  of  one  ! 
of  the  ten  largest  cities  In  the  United 

f  course,  the 
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products  largely  on  the  free  list,  yet  the 
entire  ten  votes  cast  against  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Rural  Credits  Law  in  the 
House  of  Representative*  were  Repub¬ 
lican  votes. 

There  was  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  Shields  Bill  to  de¬ 
velop  water  power.  Some  senators 
claimed  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
into  law  would  result  in  handing  over 
public  property  worth  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  private  corporations  in  per¬ 
petuity  and  without  adequate  compen¬ 
sation  Others  claimed  that  the  present 
waste  of  water  power  Is  little  short  of 
criminal  and  that  the  bill  provides  a 
full,  adequate,  and  romnlrte  remedy  for 
existing  conditions.  These  points  of 
view  are  brourht  out  In  the  mmcrou1 
roll  calls  In  the  Senate  on  different  sec¬ 
tion*  of  the  bill  and  in  the  roll  call  on 
Its  final  passage. 

Fifty-six  votes  were  cost  in  the 
House  against  the  so-called  Eight-Hour 
I -aw.  The  majority  of  these  were  Re¬ 
publican.  but  the  Democrats  were  repre¬ 
sented.  and  both  parties  may  claim  the 
praise  or  blame  (according  to  one’s 
viewpoint)  of  the  passage  of  this  strike- 
In  the  Senate,  on 


State*  says:  “We  receive,  a 
Congressional  Record,  but  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  secure  a  synopsis 
of  proposed  and  enacted  legislation 
from  that.”  This  state  of  affair*  is.  to 
say  the  least,  unfortunate. 

Collier's  Washington  Rureau  has  com¬ 
piled  pamphlets  showing  the  important 
roll  calls  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  during  the  first  session  of 
the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  which  ad¬ 
journed  September  8.  Thi*  pamphlet 
gives  a  short  and  entirely  nonpartisan 
summary  of  the  subject  of  each  roll  call 
and  the  vote*  for  and  against.  It  also 
shows  the  political  affiliations  of  the 
members,  and  gives  some  idea  of  the 
faithfulness  with  which  they  attended 
the  sessions  of  Congress  hy  showing 
how  many  times  each  representative  is 
recorded  a*  not  rolina  on  all  the  record 
vote*  of  the  session.  These  roll  calls  will 
be  ready  long  before  the  election  for  free 
distribution  to  the  renders  of  COLLIER'S. 


averting 

the  contrary,  the  party  vote  larked  very 
little  of  being  unanimous,  only  tsro  Dem¬ 
ocrats  voting  against  the  ldll  and  only 
one  Republican  voting  in  favor  of  it 
Probably  there  has  never  been  a  time 
in  the  nation’s  history  when  the  record 
of  the  votes  of  members  of  Concru** 
showed  the  measure  of  the  man  more 
than  record  of  the  votes  in  the  session 


Write  to  Collier*  lt'/i rhhtglon  d»rm..  »/*/  Woodward  fluildiug.  Wtuhinglon. 
T>.  C..  atking  for  I  hr  retie?  record  of  go  nr  rrprrrrntatirr  or  poor  trnnlor.  II 
1 r‘d  6c  /'"  of  "II  rhnrge  The  entire  //-esc  of  U- pmrmlalirr*  com"  up 

for  rrrltrfion  I  hit  year  and  our-third  of  the  Senate.  drone  do  not  ark  for 
mart  than  one  copy  of  each  of  these  pamphlet*  or  girr  a  li,l  of  noeics  of  persons 
-  ha  with  copies,  ft  is  not  Here  nary  to  tend  pottage  with  regoertr  for  record., 


PATENTS  that  PROTtf 


After  you  shave — 

— do  you  neglect  your 
face  altogether  do 
you  slap  on  sweet 
smelling  toilet  water 
or  powders  —  or  do 
you  do  the  logical, 
hygienic  thing  and 
bathe  your  face  with 
Dioxogen? 

Dioxogcn  lakes  away  the 
smart,  disinfect*  and  heals 
scratches,  stops  cuts  from 
bleeding  and  leaves  the  face 
clean  and  fresh, 
cool  and  smooth 
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Earn  Large  Annual  Income 
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You  Always  Travel  First-Class  in  a 

Hudson  Super-Six  Touring  Sedan 


HERE  is  a  car  on  which  all  will  agree.  Which  all  can 
enjoy  at  any  season.  And  which  any  one  can  drive. 
When  you  want  a  Touring  Car.  you  have  one  with  the  sides 
entirely  open.  See  the  picture  at  the  top.  When  you  want  a 
closed  car,  lift  the  windows,  and  you  have  an  elegant  Sedan 
There  is  ull  the  luxury  and  comfort,  all  the  fine  appointments 
that  a  dainty  woman  likes. 

If  the  day  is  fair,  you  have  a  Touring  Cur.  If  a  storm  comes 
up,  you  have  a  Sedan.  The  change  may  be  made  in  a  minute. 
In  winter  you  have  wurmth  and  comfort.  In  summer  you 
have  airiness.  All  in  the  same  car. 

This  is  u  one-compartment  car.  The  woman  may  drive, 
if  she  wishes,  without  being  separate.  When  the  disap¬ 


pearing  seat  is  down,  the  car  has  seats  for  six.  This 
is  a  very  popular  model.  We  are  building  this  year,  to  meet 
the  demand,  ten  times  as  many  as  last  year. 

This  Touring  Sedan  has  the  Super-Six  motor,  patented  by 
Hudson.  Vibration  and  friction  in  this  motor  are  reduced 
almost  to  nil.  Motor  efficiency  is  increased  80  per  cent. 
Endurance  is  almost  doubled. 

This  is  the  motor  which  has  broken  all  the  stock  car  records. 
It  has  proved  itself  the  greatest  motor  built.  No  man  who 
knows  it  as  it  is  will  buy  a  fine  car  without  it.  So  this  Touring 
Sedan  combines  in  one  car  all  the  best  things  you  can  look  for. 

7  1147ft  7 UJ+m  .  .  $200 V  lawn  Cat  ....  ft27tlO 

147ft  »»  .  J7ft0  l.wu  Car  I  aa4.wlel  .  2* Mi 

CaWWi*.  ft  »a»-««~  177ft  <  Alt  f  a  ft  ftrOaeO  l-wtna.,  Uadawlal  TftftU 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


OF  WHAT  CURIOUS  ORIKNTAL  MYSTBRIKS 


ilir  vounff  king  of  the  Black  l*hr*  reminds  us; 
turned  to  'tone  from  hit  njhi  Jou  n.  though 
'till  alive  ah«>\c  it;  hit  jveoplc  transformed 
into  loathsome  vpevi c*  id  blue,  white.  and 
yellow  fi«h,  at  void  in*  at  the*  were  Christian*, 
Y1  orient*,  or  Jru%:  hit  island  principalities 
butted  beneath  great  mount  aim  new  Iv  orated 
on  the  imiant  lor  that  purpose* 

Patted  by  word  of  mouth  from  Arab  tribe 
to  Arab  tribe;  gathered  from  lar-fli me  Prod* 


and  Indian  Miurces  too.  these  immottal  tali*' 
have  invincibly  intrenched  them  velvet  amour 
the  mmt  dearly  pn/ed  literaty  pa'mMOih  ol 
cultivated  people. 

And  vet  they  ate  but  one  of  the  4 IK  great 
book ' — biographies,  histone*.  novel*,  dramas. 
|vrm«.  hooks  ot  m hmh e  and  travel,  philotophv 
and  rrligHjn  that  mi  delightfulli  emhod\ 
"the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education."  as 
pt««vided  hv  l>r.  hliot  in 
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Dr.  Fliot's  Five- Pool  Shelf  of  Hooks 


This  book  is  for  you  free 


Digitized  by  Google 


line  is  "enjo>mci  t  and  new  p»\ur  to  en¬ 
joy  "  as  Ur.  Klioc  puts  it.  No  mere  catalogue. 

mail  this  coupon 

hot  brief,  intimate  word  p*ctiirc«  of  famous 
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IhjoIcs.  famous  people,  famous  places.  Even 
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(  oilier  reader  ts  invited  to  have  a  copv. 
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‘  l  o  me, '  writes  one  man,  “the  little  frtv 
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look  about  the  Harvard  Classics  opened 
the  door  ot  a  vast  new  world  of  pleasure.* 
Contains  Ur.  Eliot V  <m  n  description  of 
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Intestinal  Sluggishness 
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n  the  United  States  alone,  the  industries  founded  by  Thomas  A. 
dison  give  employment  to  six  hundred  thousand  human  beings, 
dison  Week  is  observed  every  year  by  a  group  of  these  industries  in 
•ecognition  of  Mr.  Edison’s  contributions  to  science  and  commerce 


October 

16  ith  to  21  st 


The  New  Edison 

OF  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  Mr.  Edison  takes  Ihe  greatest 
interest  in  the  recording  and  reproduction  of  sound. 
Unquestionably,  of  all  his  numerous  inventions,  the  New 
Edison,  the  instrument  of  Music's  Re-Creation,  is  his  favorite. 
It  marks  the  goal  of  his  ambition  to  record  and  reproduce  all  forms  of 
music  with  such  utter  perfection  that  the  reproduction  can  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  original  music. 

Mr.  Edison  has  perfected  this  new  instrument  for  the  reproduction 
of  music,  and  recently  submitted  it  to  comparison  with  the  voices  of 
such  great  artists  as  Marie  Rappold,  Anna  Case  and  Arthur  Middleton 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  Thomas  Chalmers  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company,  Alice  Verlet  of  the  Paris  Opera,  Christine  Miller. 
Elizabeth  Spencer  and  Marie  Kaiser,  the  great  concert  singers. 

Remember,  these  great  artists  stood  beside  the  New  Edison  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  the  A  sior 
Gallery,  and  other  shrines  of  music  They  sang  in  direct  compari¬ 
son  with  Edison's  reproduction  of  their  voices.  More  than  200,000 
music  lovers  attended  these  demonstrations  and  were  unable  to 
distinguish  the  original  from  the  reproduction.  The  music  critics 
of  more  than  two  hundred  of  America's  leading  newspupers 
admitted  that  they  were  unable  to  detect  the  slightest  difference. 
To  differentiate  this  new  instrument  from  ordinary  talking  machines, 
the  critics  coined  a  new  expression— Music's  Re-Creation. 

These  astounding  tests  have  proved  conclusively  to  music 
critics  everywhere  that  the  New  Edison  is  incomparably  nuiierior 
to  any  and  all  other  devices  for  the  reproduction  of  sound.  We 
have  the  verdict  of  the  American  press  and  American  music 
critics.  We  now  want  the  verdict  of  the  American  people. 


Bringing  it  home  to  you 

$1,000  in  Prizes 

And  10  cents  a  word  for  your  opinion,  as  explained  below 


IN  every  locality  ihcra  ia  a  mtrchanl  licenavi!  by  Mr. 
Ktliaon  lo  demonstrate  and  Bell  Ihe  New  Edison.  These 
merchants  have  set  aside  a  limned  number  of  specially 
'••led  instruments  which  will  be  sent  on  absolutely  free 
to  the  horn  ea  of  responalbla  people  during  Edison  Week 
B'ii'K  Music's  Re-Creation  into  your  home.  Keep  the  in¬ 
strument  for  three  days  during  Edtvm  Week.  Let  your 
family  form  ita  opinion.  Then  put  that  opinion  into  words. 

The  muaic  critica  have  told  in  their  language  why  the 
New  Edison  is  innnitely  superior,  from  thetr  standpoint,  to 
»ny  and  all  talking  machines.  We  want  you  to  tell  us  in 
your  language  why  the  New  Edison  ia  more  valuable  and 
de»ir»blo  in  the  American  home  than  any  talking  machine. 
We  want  you  lo  tell  ua  why  it  ia  superior  as  an  entertainer 
and  a*  a  means  of  developing  real  culture  and  musical 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  your  family.  We  already  have  a 
booklet  that  contains  the  opinions  of  leading  American 
n  ii.ic  critics.  This  booklet  tells  the  technical  and  artistic 
•tdr.  We  want  another  booklet  that  will  tell  the  human  side, 
and  this  is  what  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  your  opinion: 


ISOO  foe  the  Best  Opinion 
$VM  foe  the  Second  Beet  Opinion 
•100  foe  the  Third  Best  Opinion 
Ten  cents  per  word  for  opinions  which  do  not  win 
prtrea.  but  which  we  decide  are  worthy  of  pubUca- 
uoo.  No  opinion  lo  be  more  than  ICO  words  in  length 
The  Contest  Clows  October  26.  1916 

The  Conditions  are  perfectly  simple 

Go  to  ah  Kduoo  60*1*1  At  oika  And  Apply  to  him  tot  a 
thrw  days  /ree  in  ml  of  tht  New  Edison  during  Edison 
Wffk.  if  you  A  re  not  too  late  he  will  give  you  An  entry 
blank  containing  all  of  the  condition*.  Let  us  make  plain  that 
you  assume  no  obligation  to  purchase  the  instrument  placed 
with  you.  At  the  end  <*  the  three  day*  trial  you  may  return 
the  lratrument  tf  you  desire  to  do  so.  This  free  trial  imposes 
r»  responsibility  upon  too  except  that  rou  prrenise  to  be 
careful  of  the  splendid  iRstfUOWt*  that  a  to  be  placed  in 
your  home. 

Professional  write?*  and  ffe**' agraffe  trade  are  b-rre.!. 
You  don’t  /c  to  be  a  trained  s  nter  to  win  a  prue. 
Ideas  are  »s  count.  You  can  make  grammatics!  errors 


and  misspell  words  and  It  will  not  count  against  you.  The 
New  Edison  stirs  deep  feelingi  in  music  lovers*  souls.  W»* 
want  your  feelings  expressed  freely  in  your  own  words. 
Don’t  wait.  Ad  quickly.  Remember  the  number  of  instru¬ 
ment*  available  for  these  free  trials  is  limited  Should  you 
be  too  late  to  have  an  instrument  placed  in  your  home, 
there  is  a  consolation  contest  open  to  you  for  the  best  opin¬ 
ions  based  on  merely  hearing  tht  New  Edison  in  an  Edison 
dealer's  store.  The  prises  in  this  consolation  contest  are 
•125  First  *50  Second  $2*  Third 
The  Contest  Clones  October  29.  1916 
The  dealer  will  explain  everything  to  you.  Go  to  his  store 
this  very  day.  Owners  of  the  New  Edison  may  compete. 
Go  to  your  dealer  and  get  an  entry  blank. 

Let  us  help  you  win  a  Prize 

Write  to  us  at  once  and  we  shall  gladly  send  you  the** 
helps:  The  brochures  “Music’s  Re-Creation".  "Thr  Mu» 
Masters  Conversion**  arid  “What  The  Critics  Think." 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON.  INC. 

Department  2167  ORANGE.  N.  J. 


Arrow  Collars 


EVEN  putting  cost  aside,  nothing  has  been  offered  in  collars 
that  equals  or  betters  the  Arrow  for  permanency  of  fit 
and  tie  space,  for  correctness  of  style,  or  for  length  of  service. 


cents  each,  6  for 


cents 


Cluctt.  Peabody  &  Co..  Inc..  Kiakcrs.'Yr 
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This  Cabinet  Phonograph 


Are  Pom  Listed  Here? 

You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  what 
a  big  maikei  exist*  for  this  won¬ 
derful  phonograph  in  cities  'mall 
towns,  rural  communities  and 
everywhere.  Wire  or  write  at 
once  for  the  attractive  Carol* 
proposition. 

Music  Store* 

Book  Store* 
Specialty  Shop* 
Millinery  Store* 
Confectioner*  Photographer* 
Cigar  Store*  Furniture  Store* 

The  aho\e  are  only  a  few  of  the 
place*  whete  the  Carol  a  is  being 
successfully  sold,  which  illustrate* 
how  wide  and  diversified  are  its 
celling  possibilities. 


Croccr* 

Florist* 

Druggist* 

Jewelers 


reproduces  all  standard  disc  records  exactly  as 
the  artist  made  them  originally.  What  more 
can  be  claimed  for  any  phonograph  no  matter 
how  much  it  costs?  because,  to  interpret  records 
is  the  function  of  all  phonographs. 

You  need  not  leave  your  seat  to  wind,  change  records  or 
needles,  start  or  stop  the  Caro  I  a.  Its  light  weight  and  con¬ 
venient  si/e  permit  it  to  be  carried  easily  and  placed  on 
the  floor  beside  one’s  chair  where  continuous  playing  is 
enjoyed  without  annoying  interruptions.  Records  in 
dustproof  compartment  within  easy  reach.  Kvcry  phono¬ 
graph  owner  grasps  the  meaning  of  this  advantage  and 
understands  why  Carola  owners  get  more  pleasure  from 
their  machines. 

Its  dignity  of  design  and  elegance  of  finish  make  the  Carols  an  asset 
in  the  finest  of  homes.  1  ts  price  places  it  within  reach  of  n'fry  home. 

THE  CAROLA  COMPANY 

5*4  Leader- New*  Building.  (Imbnd.  Ohio 

In  the  Far  West.  $17.50  Dominion  of  Canada.  $25. 00  Australia.  £6  6s 


Mahogany  Finish 

Cabinet  made  entirely ol 
acoustic  metal, 

W  eight  but  1 1  pound*. 

Mmic  doe*  not  pa*'  thru  mcul 
but  thru  violin  fibre  tone  arm. 

N/e  11x13x22  inches  31  inchet 

high  in  pla\  ing  position. 

Play*  a!)  standard  disc  record*. 
l  \c*  all  needles. 

( >ne  winding  of  the  sturdy  mo<o 
play*  one  12-inch  or  two  10-itrt 
or  three  8-ioch  records. 

If  you  don't  know  the  k'arola  deik-t 
in  your  town,  write  us  for  fret 
demonstration  in  your  home. 


Su'uct'0" 

fifteen  . 


1X0  . Higher  Tribute  H  as  Ever  Paid  to  the 
Efficiency  of  a  Motor  car 


In  fiftren  month*  Studehaker  ha*  inciMifd  II*  production 

over  100%. 

From  n  production  of  8“ ,000  car*  for  thr  year  ending  June  80th, 
1015  In  a  production  of  79,415  car*  within  the  fifteen  month* 
following  |*  a  record  to  which  any  manufacturer  might  justly 
I<oint  with  satisfaction.  Such  I*  the  record  of  Studehaker. 

And  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  Stndehnker  to  make  this 
wonderful  record  by  introducing  a  cheaper  model,  oe  by  in  any 
wav  radically  changing  a  design  which  ha*  peoren  *ati*factnry 
to  79,415  owners,  in  eeery  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
under  every  conceivable  condition  of  service. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  for  Studehaker  to  resort  to  advertising 
tricks  or  selling  argument*  based  on  unimportant  mechanical  fea¬ 
tures.  The  Intrinsic  value  of  Studehaker  ears  is  *o  well  reeog- 
nued  that  it  needs  no  stimulus  of  this  kind  tomaintain  leadership. 


teen  sold  aad 
length  of  the  ( 


•old  and  delivered  mom  wrrn-p***rngrr  SIXPS  and 
-figrr  FOI’KS  In  the  list  fifteen  month,  t him  have  ever 
■live red  by  any  manufacturer  in  the  world  in  the  same 


Studehaker  offer*  a  complete  line  of  high-grade  pleasure  ami  commercial 
car*  from  M0  to  #?*■>.  Write  f,.r  handsomely  lllu.'r.tr.l  catalog 
mclurng  the  car*  and  giving  complete  list  of  prirm.  All  price*  F.O.B. 
DiMt 

The  Car  of  the  Golden  Chassis 

Permanent  nhihit  ot  Studehaker  cars  in  Marlhomuith-Hleahcifa 
Arcade,  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Walkcrvillc,  Ont. 

AUmi  all  wr-Wifrair  fa  Dr mU 


More  than  270,000  Studebater  cars  produced  and  sold 
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“ICE  WATER,  PL — !” 

BY  FANNIE  HURST 


WHEN  the  two  sides  of  every  .lory  are  told  Henry  VIII  may  establish  an 
alibi  or  two,  Shylock  and  the  public-school  .yiUm  meet  over  and  melt  that 
too,  too  solid  pound  of  flesh,  ami  Xantippe,  herself  the  sturdier  man  than 
Soc rates,  give  ready  lie  to  what  is  railed  the  shrew  in  her.  Landladies,  whole 
black  bombasine  generations  of  them  oh.  so  Ion*  unheard— may  nse  in  one 
Indictment  of  the  Boarder:  The 
scarred  bureau  front  and  match- 
scratched  wall  paper;  the  empty 
trunk  nailed  to  the  floor  in  security 
for  the  unpaid  bill;  cigarette-burnt 
sheets  and  the  terror  of  sudden  Are; 
the  silent  newcomer  in  the  third  floor 
back  hustled  out  one  nisrht  In  hand- 
cuffs;  the  day  Ion*  sobs  of  the  blond 
«irl  so  suddenly  terrified  of  life- 
a  bout-to-be  and  wrin*ln*  her  ring- 
less  hands  In  the  fourth-floor  hall- 
room ;  the  smell  of  escapln*  *s«  and 
the  ti*htly  packed  keyhole;  the  un¬ 
suspected  flutes  that  lurk  In  board¬ 
ers’  trunks;  towels,  that  querulous 
and  endless  pean  of  the  lod*er;  the 
hi*h  cost  of  liver  and  dried  peaches, 
of  canned  corn  and  round  steak! 

Tired  bombasine  procession, 
wrapped  in  the  *reasy  odors  of  years 

slops,  airing  the  *assy  slit  of  room  .  hf  * 

after  the  coroner  ami  paddin*  from  ■ 

floor  to  floor  on  a  mission  of  towels  W  g-  \ 

and  towels  ami  towelal  jl  f'r' 

Sometimes  cllmbin*  from  floor  to  Jr' 

floor,  a  still  warm  supply  of  them  Wj  Wt 

looped  over  one  arm.  Mrs.  Kaufman,  R  ‘ 

who  wore  bombasine,  but  unspotted  J 

nnd  with  crisp  net  frills  the 

u|x>n  soft-lookin*  VK— J  W 

the  J  V 

chirogruphy  in  invisible  ink.  would  ^ 

sit  suddenly,  there  in  the  narrow  .  BBy  /A 

*loom  of  her  halls,  head  a*ainst  the 
balustrade.  Oftener  than  not  the 
Rat*  boy  from  the  third  floor  front 
would  come  lickety-clappin*  down 

the  stairs  and  past  her.  jumpin*  the  '  fWk 

last  four  steps  of  each  flight. 

“Irvin*,  quit  your  noise  in  the  fcalL”  /  J  ‘■j 

“Ain’t  you  ashamed,  a  big  boy 
like  you,  and  Mrs.  Suss  with  her 
ncurulgiu  ?” 

“Awl"— the  slam  of  n  door  clip¬ 
ping  off  this  insolence. 

After  a  while  she  would  resume 
her  climb. 

And  yet  in  Mrs.  Kaufman’s  private 
boarding  house  in  Wrst  Eighty-ninth 
Street,  one  of  a  breastwork  of  brown - 
stone  fronts,  lined  up  stoop  for  stoop, 
story  for  story,  and  ash  can  for  ash 

can.  there  were  few  enough  greasy  .  ..  .  .  ,  .  . 

odors  except  upon  the  weekly  occa-  Mrt  Fin,  hr  lb,,  poked  out  a  /rut, 

aton  of  Monday’s  boiled  dinner;  nnd, 
whatever  the  status  of  liver  and  dried 

peaches,  canned  corn  and  round  steak,  her  menus  remained  static — so  static  that 
in  the  gas-lighted  basement  dining  room  and  at  a  remote  end  of  the  long,  well- 
surrounded  table  Mrs.  Katz,  with  her  napkin  tucked  well  under  her  third  chin, 
turned  totto  from  the  protruding  husband  at  her  right  to  her  left  neighbor, 
shielding  her  remark  with  her  hand.  “Am  I  right.  Mrs.  Finshriber?  I  just  said 


to  my  husband  in  the  five  years  we  been  here  she  should  just  give  us  once  n 
change  from  Friday  night  lamb  and  noodles  ’’ 

“Say.  you  should  complain  yet!  With  me  it’s  six  and  u  half  years  day  nfter 
to  morrow.  Easter  Hay.  since  I  asked  myself  that  question  first.” 

“Even  my  Irving  says  to  me  to-night  up  in  the  room,  jumping  up  and  down  on 

the  hearth  like  he  had  four  legs— ” 
“I  heard  him,  Mrt.  Kat*.  on  my 
ceiling  like  ho  had  eight  legs." 

“  ’Mamma,’  he  says,  ’guess  why  I 

feel  like  saying  ”llaa. . 

"Saying  whal- 

“Sheep  talk,  Mrs.  Finshriber. 
B-a-a.  like  a  sheep  goes.” 

use  I  got  SO  many  Friday 
[r  J  night*’  lamb  in  me. mamma,’ he  said, 

Quick  like  a  flash  that  child  Is.” 

L  V  Mrs.  Finshriber  dipped  her  bead 

and  her  glance,  all  her  drooping  fea¬ 
tures  pulled  even  further  down  at 
1  I  their  corners.  "I  ain’t  the  one  to 

complain.  Mra.  Hat*,  and  I  always 
when  you  come  right  down  to  it, 
maybe  Mrs.  Kaufman’s  house  is  us 
y  good  as  the  next  one,  but—” 

"I  '"••■h.  though.  Mrs.  Finshriber, 
/  'W  >ou  w',u,d  hear  what  Mrs.  Sprit* 

/  «y  «t  her  boarding  house  they  get 

fll  for  breakfast:  fried— " 

|  •  JL  fil  “You  **"  Imagine.  Mrs.  Kat*. 

i  -  IWr  m>’  P00’’  husband's  death,  how 

)*.  #■  m«rh  appetite  I  got  left;  hut  1  say, 

Mrs.  Kat*.  juat  for  the  principle  of 
the  thing,  it  would  not  hurt  once 
,  Mra.  Kaufman  should  give  somebody 
else  besides  her  own  daughter  and 
^R  Vetsburg  always  the  white  menf 

/,A  „  .  everything,  ain’t  it?" 

“It’s  a  shame  liefore  the  lioardera! 
She  knows.  Mrs.  Finshriber,  how  my 
husband  likes  breast  from  the 

R^R  nil  I  chicken.  You  think  once  he  gets 


“They  don’t  come  no  better  or  no  better-looking,  my  husband  nlways  says. 
S-ay.’  I  tell  him.  ’she  can  stand  her  good  looks.’  ” 

“It’s  that  big-ideaed  daughter  is  more  to  blame.  Did  you  see  yet  her  new 
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white  spat*  to-night?  Right  away  the  minute 
they  rome  out  she  hua  to  have  ’em.  I'm  only  sur¬ 
prised  she  ain’t  got  one  of  them  ml  halm  from 
Gimp's  whut  i*  nil  the  fa<l.  0»r.  if  not  »uch  ideas, 
her  mother  could  afford  something  better  as  succo¬ 
tash  for  u»  for  supper." 

"It1,  u  shame,  let  me  tell  you,  that  a  woman  like 
Mrs.  Kaufman  can’t  »ec  for  herself  such  thing*.  God 
forbid  I  should  ever  Ik.-  *•»  blind  to  my  Irving  I  tell 
you  that  Ruby  ho*  got  it  more  like  a  queen  than  a 
boarding-hoiMe  keeper's  daughter.  Spats,  yet!" 

"Rich  girl*  could  I*  triad  to  have  It  always  so 

*00»l." 

"I  don't  "uy  nothintr  how  her  mother  treats  Vets- 
burif,  her  oldest  hoarder,  and  for  what  he  pays  for 
that  Mvund  Ibxir  front  and  no  lunches  she  can  afford 
to  cater  a  little;  but  that  such  a  irirl  shouldn't  be 
mad.-  to  take  up  a  little  stenography  or  help  with 
the  housework!" 

"8-ay.  when  thut  girl  even  turn*  a  hand,  pole 
like  a  ghost  her  mother  tret*." 

"How  girls  are  raised  nowadays,  even  the  poor 
onp« !" 

"I  ain't  the  one  to  complain.  Mrs.  Kat*.  but  just 
look  down  there,  that  red  stuff." 

"Where?" 

"Ain’t  it  cranberry  la-tween  Ruby  and  Vctsburg?" 

"Yes,  yes,  and  look  such  a  dish  of  it!" 

"Ik  it  right  extras  should  be  allowed  to  be  brought 
on  a  table  like  this  where  fourteen  other  boarders 
got  to  let  their  mouths  water  and  look  at  it?" 

"You  think  it  don't  hurt  like  a  knifet  For  myself 
I  don’t  mind,  but  my  Irving!  How  that  child  loves 
’em.  and  he  should  got  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with- 
out  cranberries.” 

From  the  head  of  the  table  the  Hashing  imple¬ 
ments  of  carving  held  in  askance  for  *troke.  her  lips 
lifted  to  a  smile  und  a  simulation  of  interest  for  dis¬ 
play  of  further  carnivorous  appetites,  Mrs.  Kauf- 
mun  passed  her  nod  from  one  to  the  other. 

"Mis*  Arndt,  little  more?  No?  Mr.  Krakower? 
Gravy?  Mrs.  Suss?  Mr.  Suss?  So!  Simon?  Mr. 
Schloss?  Mis*  HorowiU?  Mr.  Vctsburg.  let  me  give 
you  this  little  tender—  No?  Then.  Ruby,  here  let 
mamma  give  you  just  a  little  more — ” 

"No,  no,  mamma,  please!"  She  caught  at  the 
hovering  wrist  to  spare  the  descent  of  the  knife. 

BY  one  of  those  rare  atavism*  by  which  a  poet  can 
lx-  bred  of  n  peasant  or  peasant  be  begot  of  poet. 
Miss  Ruby  Kaufman,  who  was  born  in  Newark,  post¬ 
humous,  lo  n  terrified  little  parent  with  a  black  rib¬ 
bon  nt  the  throat  of  her  gown,  had  brought  with  her 
from  no  telling  where  the  sultry  eyes  and  tropical - 
turned  skin  of  spice-kissed  winds.  The  corpuscles  of 
a  shah  might  have  been  running  in  the  blood  of  her. 
yet  Simon  Kuufman  and  Simon  Kaufman’s  father 
before  him  had  sold  wool  remnants  to  cap  factories 
on  commission. 

“Ruby,  you  don’t  eat  enough  to  keep  a  bird  alive. 
Ain’t  it  a  shame.  Mr.  Vctsburg.  a  girl  should  be 
so  dainty?" 

Mr.  Meyer  Vetsburg  cast  a  beetline  glance  down 
upon  Miss  Kaufman,  there  so  small  beside  him.  and 
tinked  peremptorily  against  her  plate  three  tim--* 
with  his  fork.  "Eat,  young  lady,  like  your  mamma 


want*  you  should,  cr.  by  golly.  111  string  you  up  for 
my  watch  fob.  not.  Mrs  Kaufman?" 

A  umle  lay  under  Mr  Vet-burg’s  gray-and-black 
mustache.  Gray  were  his  eyes  too.  and  his  suit, 
a  comfortable  baggy  suit  with  the  slouch  of  the 
wearer  impressed  into  It.  the  coat  hiking  renter  back, 
the  pocket  Haps  half  in.  half  out.  and  the  knees  sag¬ 
ring  out  of  press. 

"That's  right.  Mr.  Vctsburg.  you  should  scold  her 
when  she  don't  eat" 

Above  the  black  bombasine  basque,  so  pleasantly 
relieved  at  the  throat  by  a  V  of  fresh  white  net. 
a  wave  of  color  movrd  up  Mrs.  Kaufman's  face  into 
her  architectural  coiffure,  the  very  black  and  very 
coarse  skein  of  her  hair  wound  into  a  large  louse 
mound  directly  atop  her  head  and  pierced  there  with 
a  ball-topped  comb  of  another  decade. 

“I  always  say.  Mr.  Vet-burg,  she  minds  you 
before  -he  minds  anybody  else  in  the  world.” 

"Ms."  said  Miss  Kaufman,  close  upon  that  remark, 
succotash,  please." 


FROM  her  vantage  dosm  table.  Mrs.  Kat*  leaned 
■  bit  forward  from  the  line. 

"Lo*.  Mrs.  Finshriber.  bow  for  a  woman  her  age 
she  snaps  her  black  eyes  at  him.  It  alnY  hard  to 
guess  when  a  woman’s  got  a  marriageable  daugh¬ 
ter.  not?" 

"You  ran  lake  it  from  me  shell  get  him  for  her 
Ruby  yet!  And  take  it  from  me.  too.  almost  any 
girl  I  know,  much  less  Ruby  Kaufman,  could  do 
worse  as  get  Meyer  Yetsburg  " 

“S-»ay.  I  wish  it  to  her  to  get  him.  For  why  once 
in  a  while  shouldn’t  a  poor  girl  get  a  rich  man 
except  in  books  and  choruses?" 

“Believe  me.  a  girl  like  Ruby  can  manage  what 
she  wont*.  Take  it  frmn  me.  she's  got  it  behind 
her  ear*.” 

“I  should  say  so" 

"0*rr  without  it  she  could  get  in  with  such  a 
crowd  of  rich  girls  like  she  does.  I  got  it  from 
Mrs.  Abrams  in  the  Arline  Apartments  how  every 
week  she  plays  five  hundred  with  Nathan  Shapiro's 
daughter." 

“No!  Shapiro  and  Stain?” 

“And  yesterday  at  matinee  in  she  comes  with  a 
box  of  candy  and  laughing  with  that  Rifkin  girl! 
How  she  gets  in  with  such  swell  girls.  I  don’t  know, 
but  there  ain’t  a  nice  Saturday  afternoon  I  don't  see 
that  girl  walking  on  Fifth  Avenue  with  just  such  a 
crowd  of  fine-dressed  girls,  all  with  their  noses  pow¬ 
dered  so  while  and  their  hats  so  little  and  stylish." 

"I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  her  mother  don't  send 
her  down  to  Atlantic  City  over  Easter  again  if  Vets- 
burg  goes.  -Every  holiday  she  has  to  go  lately  like 
it  was  coming  to  her." 

“Say.  between  you  and  me.  I  don't  put  it  past  her 
it's  that  Markovitch  boy  down  there  she's  after. 
Ray  Klein  saw  'em  on  the  Boardwalk  once  together, 
and  she  says  it's  a  shame  for  the  people  how  they 
sat  so  close  in  a  rolling  chair." 

“I  wouldn't  be  surprised  she's  fresh  with  the  boys, 
but.  believe  me.  if  she  gets  the  uncle  she  don't  take 
the  nephew"* 

"Say.  a  clerk  in  his  cwn  father's  hotel  like  the 
Markovitches  got  in  AUanlic  City  ain't  no  crime." 


"Her  mother  has  got  bigger  thoughts  for  her 
than  that.  For  why  I  guess  she  thinks  her  daugh¬ 
ter  should  take  the  nephew  when  muylxi  she  can  get 
the  uncle  herself.  Nowadays  it  ain’t  nothing  no  moiv 
that  girls  marry  twice  their  own  age  ” 

"I  always  say  I  can  tell  when  l.eo  Murkovitrh 
comr.  down  by  the  way  her  mother's  face  gets  long 
and  the  daughter's  get*  short." 

"Can  you  Marne  her?  Leo  Murkovllch,  with  all 
hi*  monograms  on  his  shirt  sleeves  and  such  lilark 
rims  on  his  gla-e-.  ain't  the  Rosenthal  VeUburg 
Hosiery  Company,  not  by  «  long  shot!  There  ami 
a  store  in  this  town  you  ask  for  the  No  Hole  guaran¬ 
teed  slocking,  right  away  they  don’t  show  it  to  you 
Just  for  fun  always  I  ask." 

"Cornstarch  pudding!  Irving,  -top  making  that 
noise  at  Mi*.  Kaufman!  Little  boys  should  be  seen 
and  not  heard  even  at  cornsturch  pudding." 

"Gott!  Wouldn’t  you  think.  Mrs.  Katx.  how  Mr* 
Kaufman  knows  how  I  hate  des-orta  thut  wol-ble. 
a  little  something  extra  she  could  give  me." 

“O* »r  how  she  plays  favorite,  it's  a  shame.  I  wish 
you  look.  too.  Mrs.  Finshrilier,  how  Flora  Pros- 
Lauer  carries  away  from  the  table  her  glass  milk 
with  slice  bread  on  lop.  I  tell  you  it  don't  give  tunc 
to  a  house  the  hoarders  should  carry  away  from  the 
table  like  thut  Irving,  come  und  lake  with  you  Hist 
extra  piece  cake.  Just  so  much  bnurd  we  nay  u" 
Flora  Proskauer." 

The  line  al-out  the  table  broke  suddenly,  attended 
with  a  scraping  of  chairs  and  after-dinner  chlr- 
rupings  attended  with  loothpirks.  A  hlowsy  maid 
strained  herself  immediately  nrrnss  the  strewn  table 
and  cloying  lamb  plotter,  and  turned  off  two  of  the 
three  gas  jets. 

In  the  yellow  gloom,  the  odors  of  food  permeating 
it.  they  filed  out  and  up  the  dim-lit  stairs  into  dim-lil 
halls,  the  line  of  conversation  and  short  laughter 
drifting  after. 

A  DOOR  slammed.  Another.  Irving  Kntr.  lenpel 
from  hi*  third-floor  threshold  to  the  front  hearth, 
quaking  three  layers  of  chandeliers.  From  Morn* 
Krakower’-  fourth  floor  back  the  tune  of  a  flute  be¬ 
gan  to  wind  down  the  stairs.  Out  of  her  just-closol 
door.  Mrs.  Finshribcr  poked  a  friixled  gray  head. 
"Ice  water,  ple  ase,  Mr*.  Knuf-mun.” 

At  the  door  of  the  first  floor  buck  Mrs.  Kaufman 
paused  with  her  hand  on  the  knob. 

“Mamma,  let  me  run  and  do  it.” 

“Don't  j’ou  move,  Ruby.  When  Annie  goes  up  to 
bed  is  time  enough.  Won’t  you  come  in  for  a  while. 
Mr.  Vetsburg?" 

"Don't  care  if  I  do." 

She  opened  the  door,  entering  cautiously.  "Let  m« 
light  up,  Mrs  Kaufman."  He  struck  a  phosphoresced 
line  on  the  sole  of  his  -hoe.  turning  up  three  jets. 

“You  must  excuse,  Mr.  Vctsburg,  how  this  roou 
looks;  all  day  we  been  sewing  for  Ruby  her  nr* 
drt-**." 

She  caught  up  a  litter  of  dainty  pink  frills  In  the 
making,  clearing  a  chair  for  him. 

"Sit  down.  Mr.  Vetsburg." 

They  adjusted  themselves  nround  the  shower  <' 
gaslight.  Miss  Kaufman  fumbling  in  her  flowered 
workbag.  finally  curling  her  foot  up  under  her.  h»f 
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needle  Hashing  and  shirring  through  one  of  the  sion  of  quick  emotions  flashing  their  expressions 
pink  flounces.  across  her  face.  They  ended  in  a  smile  that  trem- 

“Ruby,  in  such  a  light  you  shouldn't  strain  your  bled  as  she  sat  regarding  the  two  of  them, 
eyes."  -I  should  say  so.  yes!  I— you  and  Ruby  go.  Mr. 

"All  right,  ma,”  stitching  placidly  on.  Vetsburg.  Atlantic  City.  Easter  Day.  I  bet  is  worth 

"What'll  you  give  me.  Ruby,  if  1  tell  you  whose  the  trip.  I— you  two  go.  I  should  say  so.  but  you 

fuvorite  color  is  pink?”  don’t  want  an  old  woman  to  drag  along  with  you.” 

"Aw,  Vetsy!”  she  cried,  her  face  like  a  rose, "you r  "Ma!  Just  listen  to  her,  Vctsy.  ain't  she— ain’t 
color's  pink!"  she  just  the  limit!  Half  the  time  when  we  go  in 

From  the  depths  of  an  inverted  sewing-machine  stores  together  they  take  us  for  sisters,  and  then 

top  Mrs.  Kaufman  fished  out  another  bit  of  the  pink,  she — she  begins  to  talk  like  that  to  get  out  of  going!" 

ruffling  it  with  deft  needle.  "Ruby  don't  understand;  but  it  ain't  right.  Mr. 

The  flute  lifted  its  plaintive  voice,  feeling  for  Vetsburg.  I  should  be  away  over  Saturday  and  Sun- 
high  C.  day.  On  Easter  always  they  expect  a  little  extra. 

Sir.  Vetsburg  lighted  a  loosely  wrapped  cigar  and  and  with  Annie's  sore  ankle.  I — I — " 
slumped  in  his  chair.  “Oh,  mommy,  can't  you  leave  this  old  shebang  for 

"If  anybody,”  he  observed,  "should  ask  right  this  only  two  days  just  for  an  Easter  Sunday  down  at 
minute  where  I'm  ut,  tell  'em  for  me.  Mrs.  Kauf-  Atlantic,  where— where  everybody  goes*” 
mun,  I’m  in  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the  house.”  "You  know  yourself.  Ruby,  how  always  on  Annie's 
"You  should  keep  it,  then,  up  in  your  room.  Mr.  Sunday  out—" 

Vetsburg.  and  not  always  bring  it  down  again  when  "Well,  what  of  it*  It  won't  hurt  all  them  old 
1  get  Annie  to  carry  it  up  to  you.”  things  upstairs  that  let  you  wait  on  them  hand 

"Say,  I  don't  give  up  so  easy  my  excuse  for  drop-  and  foot  all  year  to  go  without  a  few  frills  for 

ping  in  evenings.”  their  Easter  dinner." 

“Honest,  you — you  two  children,  you  ought  to  have  "Ruby!" 
a  fence  built  around  you  the  way  you  like  always  "I  mean  it.  The  old  gossip  pots!  I  just  sat  and 
to  be  together."  looked  at  them  there  at  supper  just  now.  and  I  said 

He  sat  regarding  her,  pulling  and  chewing  his  live  to  myself.  I  said,  to  think  they  drown  kittens  and 

Cigar.  Suddenly  he  leaped  forward,  hi*  hand  closing  let  those  poor  lumps  live!" 

rigidly  over  hers.  "Ruby,  ain't  you  ashamed  to  talk  like  that*” 

"Mrs.  Kaufman!”  "Sat  there  and  looked  at  poor  old  man  Katr  with 

“What?"  his  ear  all  ragged  like  it  had  been  chewed  off,  and 

"Quick,  there’s  a  hole  in  your  chin.”  wondered  why  he  didn't  just  go  down  to  Brooklyn 

"GoU.  a-a-what*"  Bridge  for  a  high  jump." 

At  that  he  relaxed  at  his  own  pleasantry,  laugh-  "Ruby,  1 — ” 
ing  and  shrugging.  With  small  white  teeth  Miss  "If  all  those  big.  strapping  women,  Sus.  and  Fin- 
Kaufman  bit  off  an  end  of  thread.  shriber  and  the  whole  gang  of  them,  were  anything 

"Don't  let  him  tease  you.  ma;  he’s  after  your  but  vegetables,  they'd  get  out  and  hustle  with  keep- 
dimple  uguln."  ing  house,  to  work  some  of  their  flabbiness  off  and 

"Ach,  du— tease,  you!  Shurne!  Hole  in  my  chin  give  us  a  chance  to  get  somebody  in  beside*  a  choco- 
hc  scares  me  with !”  late-eating,  novel-reading  crowd  of  useless  women 

who  think,  mommy,  you're  a  dumbwaiter,  chamber- 

SHE  resumed  her  work  with  a  smile  and  a  twitching  maid,  lady's  maid,  and  French  chef  rolled  in  one! 

ut  her  lips  that  she  was  unable  to  control.  A  Honest,  ma.  if  you  carry  that  ice  water  up  to  KaU 

warm  flow  of  air  cume  in,  pulling  the  lace  curtains.  to-night  on  the  sly,  with  that  big  son  of  hers  to 

A  faint  odor  of  departed  splendor  lay  in  that  room,  come  down  and  ret  it.  I — III  go  right  up  and  tell 

its  high  ealclmined  wiling  with  the  floral  rosette  her  what  I  think  of  her  if  she  leaves  to-morrow." 

In  the  center,  the  tarnished  pier  glass  tilted  to  re-  "Mr.  Vetsburg,  you— you  mustn't  listen  to  her." 

fleet  a  great  pair  of  walnut  folding  doors  which  cut  “Can't  take  a  day  off  for  a  rest  at  Atlantic  City 

off  the  room  where  once  it  had  flowed  on  U>  Join  the  because  their  old  Easter  dinner  might  go  down  the 

great  lenglh  of  salon  parlor.  A  folding  bod  with  wrong  aide.  Honest,  mamma,  to— to  think  how 

ii n  inlay  of  mirror  and  a  collapsible  desk  arrange-  you’re  letting  a  crowd  of  old.  flabby  women  that 

ment  backed  up 
against  those  folding 
doors.  A  divan  with 

|l"k  w>«h  le'wSs.r 

was  ■!»•-<»  a •  '/T  2 

.  ~ ^ 1  am 


from  a  girl  what  don't  understand.  Ach.  you — you 
make  me  ashamed  before  Mr.  Vetsburg  you  should 
run  down  so  the  people  we  make  our  living  off  of." 

Miss  Kaufman  flashed  her  vivid  face  toward  Mr. 
Vetsburg.  still  low  there  in  his  chair.  She  was 
trembling.  " Vetsy  knows!  He's  the  only  one  in 
this  house  does  know!  He  ain't  been  here  with  us 
ten  years,  ever  since  we  started  in  this  big  house, 
not — not  to  know  he's  the  only  one  thinks  you’re 
here  for  anything  except  impudence  and  running 
stairs  and  standing  saas  from  the  bad  boys  of  laty 
mothers.  You  know,  don't  you,  Vetsy?" 

"Ruby!  Mr.  Vetsburg.  you-  you  must  excuse — " 


To-morrow.  .Mrs.  Kaufman,  we  catch  I  ha,  one-ten  train.  Twelve  o'clock  I  call  in  for  you 


He  rose  kindly.  "Say.  when  such  a  little  thing  can 
upset  her  it's  high  time  she  took  for  herself  a  little 
rest  If  she  backs  out.  we  string  her  up  by  the 
thumbs,  not.  Ruby?" 

“We’re  going,  ma.  Going!  You'll  love  the  Marko- 
vitches'  hotel,  ma  dearie,  right  near  the  Boardwalk, 
and  the  grandest  glassed-in  porch  and  -and  chairs, 
and — and  nooks  and  things.  Ain't  they,  Vetsy?" 

“Yes.  you  little  Ruby,  you,*'  he  said,  regarding  her 
with  warm,  insinuating  eyes,  even  crinkling  an  eye¬ 
lid  in  a  wink. 

She  did  not  return  the  (Continued  on  page  3'J) 


ain’t  fit  even  to  wipe 
servant  out  of  you!  M 
There  were  tears  in 
actual  tears,  big  and  1 
•pots  of  color  had  pop; 


“Why— why.  we— we'd  just  love  it.  wouldn’t  wc, 
ma?  Atlantic  City,  Easter  Day!  Ma!" 

Mrs.  Kaufman  sat  upright  with  a  whole  proces- 
otH 
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WHY  THE  COUNTRY  NEEDS 


HUGHES  BY  FREDERICK  M.  DAVENPORT 


WHEN  the  storm  of  the  threatened  rail¬ 
road  strike  broke  I  was  in  the  West  talk¬ 
ing  with  a  gentleman  who  had  just  been 
trying  to  buy  a  Pullman  ticket  east  out  of 
Denver  when  the  dread  of  the  transportation 
•trike  hung  heavy  over  the  heads  of  American 
citizens  far  from  home  and  family  and  busi¬ 
ness,  My  friend  had  been  unable  to  get  to 
the  ticket  window  because  of  the  crush,  and 
he  had  spent  his  time  listening  to  the  fearful 
and  irritated  comments  of  the  crowd  that 
surged  in  the  station.  And  this  was  the  bur¬ 
den  of  their  woe:  "My,  my,  here  we  go  again. 
The  Government  at  Washington,  that  has  not 
been  able  to  protect  American  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  and  honor  on  the  border,  in  Mexico,  or 
on  the  high  seas,  is  now  unwilling  and  un¬ 
able  to  protect  us  ami  our  rights  far  inside 
the  country." 

In  n  matter  of  the  gravest  domestic  con¬ 
cern  tho  Government  at  Washington  has 
recently  reached  the  depth  of  surrendering 
the  national  sovereignty  to  an  ramest,  able, 
and  undoubtedly  sincere  group  of  labor  chiefs. 
It  is  no  cause  for  surprise  or  for  superior  in¬ 
dignation  that  these  leaders  of  labor  should 
put  themselves  In  a  position  which  amounted 
to  the  coercion  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stateo.  They  did  It  openly,  in  the  interest  of 
their  class,  albeit  recklessly  ami  ruthlessly. 
They  had  high  exumples  to  imitate.  The 
subtle  compulsion  of  the  capitalist  class  upon 
many  a  legislature  is  beyond  dispute  by 
reasonable  men.  And  there  has  been  noth- 
ing  about  the  present  Congress  to  breed  re¬ 
spect  for  Its  sanctity  in  the  mind  of  labor  or 
anybody  else.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  knows  well,  through  hia  ex¬ 
perience  with  that  body  over  the  Mclxmore 
resolution  and  other  issues,  how  shrinking 
and  craven  it  could  be 


on  ent  rather  indolently  liberal,  but  they  have 
la-  vast  potentialities  of  liberalism,  and  they  arc 
H2  growing  keener  about  it  all  the  time.  They 
have  begun  to  feel  the  need  of  a  strong  nnd 
a  better  government,  one  of  which  they  arc 
not  ashamed,  one  that  will  make  effective 
use  of  national  power,  a  government  to 
which  no  human  interest  of  any  subject 
or  citizen  is  alien. 

The  “ Old  Guard  V’  Surrender 
VTOTHING  is  clearer  now  than  that  the 
■I'i  Democratic  party  is  ill  fitted  to  be  a  party 
of  national  liberalism,  is  not  capable  of  giving 
the  country  the  sort  of  government  it  craves. 
Even  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  ablest 
men  who  ever  sat  in  the  president's  choir,  the 
Democratic  party  has  been,  during  the  present 
Administration,  in  many  ways  a  great  <linap- 
pointment  to  the  country.  I  am  not  forget- 
ting  some  excellent  measures  of  liberalism 
which  Congress  has  championed  under  the 
lash.  The  thunderous  voice  of  populnr  pro¬ 
test  in  1912  has  driven  both  parties  in  State 
and  nation  to  great  lengths  in  inditing  statute 
scrolls  of  social  and  industrial  betterment. 
But  the  Democratic  Administration  haa  been 
without  vision  of  the  real  need  of  the  country 
even  at  home.  The  greatest  present  need  of 
the  country  at  home  is  to  lay  Itetter  founds- 
tions  for  the  administration  of  democracy. 
The  channels  of  liberalism  are  in  danger  of 
being  clogged  with  paper  statutes.  We  have 

I  many  more  good  laws  than  wo  know  how  to 
administer  or  pay  for,  while  waste  and  in¬ 
efficiency  touch  the  high-water  mark,  and  the 
old  system  of  spoliating  tho  country  goos 
stupidly  and  persistently  on. 

As  for  foreign  affairs,  when  history  gets  n 
hearing,  how  ran  It  fall  to  appear  that  neither 
on  our  borders  nor  throughout  the  world 
have  the  constitutional  rights  of  American 
citlsens  been  adequately  protected,  or  their 
persons  and  property  safeguarded?  The 
I>emocratlc  Administration,  without  warning, 
has  repeatedly  abdicated  thla  Immemorial 
function  of  all  governments. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fair  question 
k  whether  the  Republican  party  is  now  lit  to 
he  the  rallying  focus  for  the  gathering  hosts 
of  national  liberalism.  Its  own  voting  con- 
|  stituency  smashed  it  to  pieces  in  1910  and 
1912  because  it  had  gloomily  failed  in  precise¬ 
ly  this  particular.  That  same  constituency 
is  now  clearly  favorable  to  giving  it  another 
chance  to  make  good  in  the  country.  It  has 
always  had  some  qualities  for  the  job  which  the 
Democratic  party  does  not  possess.  It  has  never 
instinctively  feared  the  extension  of  national  power 
under  the  interstate-commerce  clause  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Some  of  its  blind  Bourbon  leaders  have,  for 
private  and  questionable  reasons,  sought  to  deny  to 
the  country  the  full  benefit  of  the  national  instinct  of 
the  party,  but  the  party  has  a  long  and  sound  tradi¬ 
tion  of  nationalism  of  precisely  the  sort  which  the 
need  of  the  country  now  demands.  The  Republican 
instinct  for  businesslike  efficiency  in  administration 
is  superior  to  the  Democratic,  and  always  has  been. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  contributed  one 
very  important  principle  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
but  if  you  look  out  of  that  act  the  brain  of  Aldrich 
and  other  Republican  leaders,  who  had  been  at  work 
upon  it  for  fifteen  years,  there  would  not  be  much 
left  except  the  democratic  principle  of  diffusion  of 
control  which  the  President  wrote  into  it  What  the 
Republican  party  has  long  needed  is  the  crackinc 
of  the  heads  of  the  more  irreconcilable  of  the  Bour¬ 
bon  chiefs  and  to  be  shot  through  with  a  sense  of 
right  and  of  integrity  to  the  whole  country. 

The  nomination  of  Hughes  coincides  with  some 
very  remarkable  change*  going  on  within  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  It  is  only  those  who  have  never 
been  across  the  country  to  study  intimately  wlmt  is 
occurring  in  the  really  powerful  center*  of  Repub¬ 
licanism  who  fail  to  appreciate  what  is  taking  place. 
The  great  revolt  of  1912  has  only  begun  to  exercise 
its  beneficent  influence.  The  nomination  of  Hughes 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  final  surrender  of  the 
Old  Guard  to  inherent  forces  of  progress  too  power¬ 
ful  for  them  longer  to  cope  with.  The  Old  Guard 
was  under  no  illusion  at  Chicago,  and  is  under  no 
illusion  now.  The  irreconcilable*  understand  full 
well  that  their  end  is  in  sight.  Those  among  tho 
Old  Guard  who  are  capable  of  modifying  their  ideas 


Set  in  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  at  all  haxards  the  paramount  public 
Interest  of  the  country,  under  forcible  con¬ 
straint  In  the  railroad  crisis  it  yielded  the 
sovereignty  to  private  labor  groups,  just  aa 
certain  of  Its  predecessors  had  yielded  the 
sovereignty  under  more  subtle  constraint  to 
private  capitalist  groups.  Under  the  guise  of 
promulgating  a  new  social  rule  of  the  eight- 
hour  day,  It  Intrenched  a  limited  form  of 
wage  monopoly,  without  investigation  or  In¬ 
quiry  and  almost  without  discussion  or  de¬ 
flate.  It  was  neither  clever  politic*  nor 
altruism.  At  the  bottom  it  was  Just  plain, 
sinister,  and  ominous  surrender.  And  there 
is  many  u  man  who  thinks  thus  in  the  United 
State*  who,  liko  myself,  believes  in  the  eight- 
hour  day  for  great  classes  of  labor  and  In  the  use 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  National  Government, 
after  searching  investigation  and  inquiry,  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  labor  in  the  country. 
There  are  multitudes  of  us  who  wish  to  see  the 
country  go  the  limit  in  the  extension  of  its  arm  to 
make  labor  a  great,  free,  happy,  prosperous  national 
asset,  who  nevertheless  feel  a  deep  sense  of  outrage 
at  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  pusillanimous  and 
unpatriotic  handling  of  the  railroad  crisis  by  the 
Democratic  Administration  at  Washington. 

It  is  the  instinctive  sense  that,  under  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Administration,  In  a  number  of  vitally  men¬ 
acing  occurrences,  it  has  been  some  private  interest 
or  some  foreign  interest  which  ha*  triumphed  over 
the  national  interest  nnd  the  public  interest,  over 
America  nnd  American*.  And  the  psychological 
"set"  of  the  country  toward  Republicanism  and 
Hughes,  which  was  revealed  by  the  vote  in  Maine, 
has  its  root  right  there,  in  this  silent  and  powerful 
national  reaction  against  manifestations  of  govern¬ 
mental  impotence  so  plain  that  the  wayfaring  man. 
though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein 

The  Democratic  party  has  failed  in  the  leadership 
of  national  liberalism.  Some  persons  attribute  a 
portion  of  the  reason  for  this  failure  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  South  in  the  present  Administration. 
There  is  nothing  national  or  liberal  In  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  sectionalism  into  the  discussions  of  a  cam¬ 
paign.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  rejoice  in  all  the 
Wilson  Administration  has  done  for  the  South  and 
been  to  the  South.  The  South  feel*  in  closer  touch 
with  the  great  national  family  of  the  North  and  the 
West  than  it  ever  has  since  before  our  own  great 
war.  Hut  the  land  of  Dixie  is  not  yet  by  any  means 
recovered  from  the  great  blow  struck  by  that  war. 
In  an  economic  and  national  sense,  in  its  doctrine 
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and  actions  in  lino  with  the  great  ft  ion 

toward  liberalism  and  democracy  w  f  mr- 

vive.  They  are  competent  to  contril  /party 

of  liberalism  those  cool,  practical  qua  l rgan- 

ization  and  administration  which  are  <  /ighest 
value.  There  are  bosses  nnd  bosses.  OU  Jrdsmen 


nnd  Old  Guardsmen,  nnd  some  of  the  ^iest  quiet 
cxnmples  of  effective  service  that  I  have  known  in 
the  country  have  been  men  of  that  type  who  have 
caught  a  vision  of  the  better  day. 

But  the  nomination  of  Hughes  was  understood  by 
every  wise  Bourbon  at  Chicago  to  be  the  end  of 
an  era.  Hughes,  despised  and  rejected  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons  of  the  country  when  he  wns  governor  of  N’ew 
York,  is  made  the  head  of  the  corner  It  was  an 
act  of  necessity. 

If  you  would  see  hew  things  are  going  at  the 
core  of  Republicanism,  you  must  look  into  some  of 
the  grent  States  of  the  real  West,  the  mountain 
and  const  commonwealths.  Just  as  surely  as  the 
core  of  the  Democratic  parly  is  in  the  South  and  in 
certain  strata  of  the  population  of  the  great  cities 
in  the  Fast,  so  the  core  of  Republicanism  is  in  the 
husky  freemen  of  the  West,  the  great  enterprising 
farming  and  middle  class  of  the  country  It  is  that 
section  which  disrupted  Republicanism  in  1910  in 
preparation  for  the  volcanic  outburst  of  1912  It 
Is  the  failure  of  certain  Bourbons  of  the  East  and 
of  Republican  Bourbon  leaders  generally  to  under- 
stand  the  currents  of  sentiment  and  conscience  In 
that  section  of  the  United  States  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  of  Republican  shortsightedness  and 
dofeat.  Tho  West  has  often  been  wrong-headed  in 
its  proposals  about  methods  of  progress,  but  the 
political  principles  of  the  West  and  the  political  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  West  are  worthy  of  investigation 
nnd  consideration  by  all  who  pretend  to  be  party 
leaders  anywhere  in  the  Union. 

The  last  month  or  two  in  the  West  has  been  full 
of  struggles  for  control  within  the  Republican  pri¬ 
maries.  nnd  some  of  the  results  are  in  the  highest 
degree  illuminating  to  the  calm  student  of  political 
tendencies.  The  remarkable  coup  of  Hiram  W. 
Johnson  in  California  seems  like  an  extreme  in- 
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stance,  but  it  is  really  typical  of  what  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  people  of  that  whole  section  of  coun¬ 
try.  Johnson,  one  of  the  two  most  influential 
Progressives  in  the  country,  coldly  walked  into  the 
primary  of  the  Republicans  and  came  out  with  the 
undisputed  nomination  for  United  States  senator  of 
that  party  and  the  complete  control  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  that  party.  In  the  thought  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  electorate  of  that  State  it  was  simply  the 
case  of  a  great  liberal  confronting  a  group  of  rec¬ 
ognized  Bourbons,  and  there  appears  not  to  have 
been  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  right  issue  in 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  party  Johnson 
at  one  stroke  became  the  recognized  Republican 
torchbearer  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Hughes  as  a  Liberal 

HE  Republicans  of  the  Stale  of  Washington  had 
a  similar  contest  and  a  similar  revelation  of  the 
power  of  Republican  liberalism.  The  Republican 
liberals  of  the  State  of  Colorado  faced  the  same 
conflict  in  a  primary  of  the  people,  and  won.  But 
the  two  most  radical  Instances  are  North  Dakota 
and  Utah  In  North  Dakota  the  liberal  Repub¬ 
lican  farmers  of  the  State  swam  swollen,  bridge¬ 
less  streams  or  drove  miles  around  in  an  unusual 
flood  time  to  get  to  the  primaries  to  administer 
a  lesson  to  Republican  machine  leaders  who, 
sgainst  the  again  and  again  expressed  will  of  the 
people,  were  holding  back  in  the  breeching  and 
refusing  to  correct  or  to  try  to  correct  what  the 
people  regarded  as  real  economic  and  political 
evils  in  connection  with  the  production  and  market¬ 
ing  of  grain  within  that  commonwealth.  And  they 
nominated  the  Republican  ticket  and  seized  control 
of  the  Republican  organization  by  a  powerful  ma¬ 
jority.  And  Utah.  If  you  should  ask  the  average 
citizen  of  the  East  about  that  State,  he  would  think 
of  it  probably  as  the  last  word  in  Republican  political 
reaction,  with  the  Mormon,  the  Republican,  and  the 
Union  Pacific  machines  intrenched  gloriously.  Well, 
he  is  wrong.  Republican  conservatism  has  had  iU 
day  in  that  State  also  It  has  kept  back  workmen’s 
compensation  acta  and  public-utility  regulation  and 
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prohibition  and  all  those  measures  which  the  West 
calls  liberalism  as  long  as  it  can.  Into  the  recent 
Republican  primaries  walked  Nephi  L.  Morns,  who 
was  the  Progressive  candidate  for  governor  in  1912, 
and  came  out  with  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor,  and  authority  from  the  Republican  party 
of  Utah  to  lead  forward  and  lend  a  hand  to  liberalism 
in  that  commonwealth. 

All  over  the  West,  Republican  Bourbonism  is  again 
rapidly  becoming  hors  de  combat.  What  is  culled 
"the  new  element"  is  rapidly  rising  to  prestige  and 
power.  Barring  certain  parts  of  the  Middle  West, 
the  spirit  of  liberalism  is  more  than  ever  in  the  air. 

The  country  needs  Hughes  to  fulfill  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  genuine  party  of  national  liberalism  out 
of  the  reconstructing  elements  of  the  only  party  in 
the  United  States  which  seems  to  lie  at  all  fitted  for 
the  task.  The  kind  of  leadership  that  he  will  furnish 
need  not  be  judged,  ami  will  nc.t  In-  judged  alone,  by 
what  he  says  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but 
by  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  is.  He  has  been 
aloof  from  the  radical  revolution  of  the  last  six 
years,  is  not  battered  and  splattered  by  the  shock 
and  hurly-burly  of  it,  but  has  understood  it  and  esti¬ 
mated  it  at  ita  true  worth.  He  is  in  a  sense  the 
residuary  legatee  of  the  liberal  struggle  of  an  epoch. 
He  had  a  part  in  Initiating  that  struggle. 

Not  only  the  speeches  of  Hughes  hut  the  record  of 
Hughes  ar*  the  incarnation  of  liberal  doctrine  and 
practice.  In  his  governorship  of  New  York  thing* 
were  done  in  the  open,  on  the  merits,  in  accordance 
with  the  facta,  by  the  moet  expert  men  he  could  got. 
He  stood  always  with  his  back  to  the  wull  against 
those  belated  party  managers  who  had  not  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  new  day;  and  not  only  in  the  issue* 
which  he  forced  to  the  front,  but  above  all  in  hi* 
appointments  to  public  service,  hr  fought  always 
for  democracy,  for  efficiency,  and  the  right. 

If  you  would  see  how  Hughes  guards  sovereignty, 
look  Into  his  record  in  New  York.  With  his  back  to 
the  wall  until  his  face  grew  white  with  the  burden 
of  It,  he  defended  the  authority  of  the  whole  people 
to  the  limit  and  to  the  very  end  against  those 
financial  and  political  (Continued  on  ,-ipr  30) 
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NOW  and  again  there  are  dynamic  momenta  which  T*.  kwsi  <*M*  i-  it  is  —mmtn  •<  «*•  t^oswe 

ling  into  living  flame  that  spirit  of  adventure  *  fWl  M*OMw.s  «  Mto.t »«-  si.  »t  m.  — n*» 

which  is  the  prime  heritage  from  the  day  that  ia  >•«-*  »•"»  -w^.^u^s^.|i  «,a.s^.^.  s.  .w.^. 

past  to  tho  day  that  ha*  come.  There  were  such  -."V/TaT ‘  i  trTnntrsitlaii 

momenta  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  to*,*,  IMa  kl.  ,*«««*.  w  .m  i 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen.  But  war  •  Br~>.  iuiimi*  w 

itself  i*  a  fine  inspiration;  and  many  a  one  who  f*» tu i»iSr»  Tk i»«m  —a. Ma t» mini «i a. 

might  gladly  march  to  meet  his  boyhood’s  dream  to  11—1  *•*“*••*  *•*»  PH»Knt».  iwnu.  ■  sin 

the  accompaniment  of  a  fife  and  drum  and  daintily  H.rt— t  n.umi 

blown  kisses  might  falter  a  little,  and  calculate  the  H-i— »  Usm >  w  «.  r.uw.  <■““*«• 

cost,  and  think  twice  of  the  creature  comfort*  of  ^  ^  —  ^  K(rV  b  uiuU  u  uii  (w 

tho  metropolis  before  he  set  hi*  face  toward  the  un¬ 
known  and  went  blindly  out  against  hazard*  which,  ■  -  — —  __ 

while  they  lacked  the  glamour  of  chivalry,  offered 
a  modicum  of  danger  as  a  substitute.  To  any  but  a 
young  man,  splendidly  confident,  ravished  by  all  the 

varioua  ramification*  of  life,  an  eager  romanticist,  a  *  ■  -P 

fearless  wayfarer  in  the  paths  of  jeopardy,  such  a  /  1  ' 

career  would  he  manifestly  absurd.  To  Hoi-  /  >+  »*\ 

lister,  therefore.  It.  was  manifestly  desirable- 

The  first  twenty-four  hour*  of  hia  privateering  /  '  ,  _ 

had  been  electrifying;  hi*  sole  regret  at  his  sail-  /  \ 

ing  orders  was  that  he  must  perforce  leave  hi*  / 
newly  acquired  mystery  behind  him.  He  wanted  j 

to  stay  in  Now  York  to  imitate  the  wiles  of  the  I  L. 

ferret.  He  wanted  to  patch  thoroughly  the  I  . 

whole  fabric  of  his  first  adventure.  He  wanted  I  f4*j»  ji 

to  motivate  the  entire  proceedings.  This  much  ' 

he  had  already  gathered:  JL  .  '  . 

His  friend  Kirby,  although  free  in  the  use  \  Iw 

of  hi*  synonyms,  was  afraid  of  or  obligated  in  '  r(W 

some  way  to  Hartwell. 

Hartwell  hoped  to  marry  Ned  Ballin’*  cousin,  \ 

and  the  negotiations  had  arrived  at  such  a  stage  >  r  > 

that  Kirby  was  already  downcast.  If  there  were  B 

no  formal  engagement,  it  was  at  least  pending.  ^ 

Hartwell  and  Mias  Rexford  were  somehow  ailin' 
or  related. 

Hartwell,  believing  that  Hollister  was  a  barrier  *-o 
some  indefinite  emprise,  was  sufficiently  interested  -.n  » 

his  removal  to  pay  cash  for  it. 

Therefore,  it  wasn’t  unimaginable  that  Hartwell  Holluter  dtKrird  a  dainty  figure  in  the  bou 
and  Miaa  Rexford  were  involved  in  the  two  episode* 
of  Hollister’s  room.  The  fact  that  each  claimed  a  part 

of  the  contents  of  that  passport  pocket  was  signifi-  gage.  But  why?  And  Hartwell,  when  he  couldn’t  buy 
cant;  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  incident  of  Hollister.  «*,  willing  to  sell fcim.  Again,  why? 

Mis*  Rexford’*  signs  with  her  waiter  had  some  con-  Hollister  thought  that  if  he  could  have  remained 
nection  with  the  intrusion  into  Hollister’s  private  lug-  in  the  city  he  could  have  found  much  entertainment 


and  no  little  mental  intoxication  in  the  revolution  of 
thia  circle  about  him.  He  would  have  needed  no 
Broadway  melodrama,  no  transient  best  seller  to  oc¬ 
cupy  his  ingrnuity.  Hut  hia  commission  now  hound 
him  to  Bermuda;  and  the  meager  sketch  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Joshua  Brown  led  him  to  assume  that 
a  certain  degree  of  galvanism  wasn’t  to  lie  missing 
from  the  incidentals  of  hi*  employment.  So  he  made 
ready  for  the  voyage  with  the  fervent  prayer  that 
at  some  not  too  distant  date  he  would  encounter 
Hartwell  and  the  two  girls  again.  He  had  some¬ 
thing  to  teach  Hartwell,  and  something  to  learn  from 
all  three  of  them. 

Pursuant  to  hia  direction*,  he  didn’t  tell  either 
Ballln  or  Kirby  that  he  was  quitting  New  York.  Ho 
left  no  forwarding  address  for  his  mall.  When  iho 
hr.jr  struck  he  merely  chartered  a  taxicab  nnd  dis¬ 
appeared  within  it;  to  emerge  at  the  dock  fully  ninety 
minute*  prior  to  sailing  time.  He  didn’t  intend 
to  run  the  risk  of  any  unforeseen  delays,  and 
during  the  southerly  progress  of  the  cab  he  kept 
V  his  eye  riveted  on  the  chauffeur’s  neck.  He  waa 
just  young  enough,  and  just  visionary  enough, 
to  recollect  sundry  anecdotes  of  the  perfidy  of 
New  York  chauffeurs;  so  that  he  wouldn’t  have 
1  been  taken  off  his  guard  if,  in  a  restricted 
alleyway,  the  jehu  had  pulled  off  his  false 
I  whisker*  and  stood  revealed  n  prosecuting  wit- 
/  ness  or  a  plain-clothes  man  armed  with  a  civil 


Once  aboard,  he  relaxed,  dismiss'd  hia  fun- 
tavic*,  and  gave  himself  up  to  undiluted  antici¬ 
pation.  Hi*  stateroom  wa*  amidships,  on  the 
promenade  deck;  he  feed  the  room  steward 
liberally,  and  encouraged  him  by  promising  to 
be  a  good  sailor.  The  steward  hit  the  silver 
liar,  and  spoke  of  the  Gulf  Stream;  thu*  indicat¬ 
ing  the  pessimism  of  the  proletariat-  These  prelim¬ 
inaries  accomplished,  Hollister  demonstrated  hi* 
foresight  by  engaging  an  exclusive  location  for  hi* 
deck  chair  and  by  feeing  the  deck  steward  He 
rented  a  blanket  and  saw  it  placed  in  the  chair. 
Then  he  lighted  a  cigarette  and  hung  lazily  over  the 
rail  to  watch  the  incoming  passengers. 

As  he  had  reckoned,  there  were  few  of  them.  To 
the  distressed  public  Bermuda  was  in  the  geograph¬ 
ical  center  of  >hc 


d  the  high  wan  unsafe 
for  any  whose  names  were  not  easily  pronounceable. 
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his  feet  “Why.  Mr.  Cloud !”  he  cried  cordially.  We  had  a  cahin  together.' 

"Whcrr’d  yo«  corar  from?"  ,  off  the  rug.  he  started  up. 

Baltin's  ur.de  dared  the  most  instantaneous  of  re-  d  I  had  a  sort  of  partnership — 

sponsive  smiles;  his  mouth  opened  and  shut  with  a  we  -in  common.  We  came  down  here 

click ;  his  eyes  bulged.  As  though  in  full  extenuation  for  K  in  peace.”  Mr.  Cloud  was  Raxing 

of  his  posture  and  his  tactics,  he  dared  one  distrust-  at  H  .hough  to  secure  absolution  for  this 

ful  peep  at  the  rolling  waves  and  shuddered.  sin.  "  -a  very  capable  executive." 

“D-down  below!"  be  said,  in  words  unaccented.  “I  mi.  •  .iave  guessed  it" 

Hollister,  who  in  his  time  had  known  the  friendless  “Ho  has  a  very  powerful  wilL" 
sensations  which  Ballin's  uncle  was  now  experienc-  “Yes.  1  imagined  so." 

ing.  fought  off  his  rising  humor.  "And  he's  a  man  of  very  sound  financial  ideas." 

“Here's  a  chair  right  by  mine.  Come  on,  Mr.  Cloud.  “He  seems  able  to  safeguard  hi*  own  interests.” 
I’ll  help  you!”  "Quite  true.  I  should  rather  be  on  his  side  than 

He  piloted  the  unresisting  man  across  a  perilous  on  the  other." 
stretch  of  six  foet  and  deposited  him  safely.  Mr.  "Probably  most  men  would,"  said  Hollister,  busied 
Cloud  emitted  an  inarticulate  murmur,  which  had  in  with  retrospection. 

it  a  faint  reminiscence  of  gratitude,  and  inhaled  "You  know — Ned  told  you  perhaps — that  he’s 
very  deeply  and  very  rapidly  of  the  curative  air.  practically  engaged  to  my  niece?” 

Hollister,  realizing  the  quality  of  perfect  sympathy.  "Is  that  so?  Well,  he  surely  deserves  to  be  con- 
didnt  bother  him.  He  took  his  own  seat,  rewound  gratulated"  said  Hollister, 
himself  in  his  rug.  and  watched  the  wave*  roll  by;  "Yes.  He's  much  upset  at  thia  separation," 

and,  as  he  watched,  he  told  himself  that  it  was  odd  "What  separation  ia  that?" 

—very  odd— that  from  the  very  inception  of  his  cm-  “Why.  this!" 

ptoyment  one  of  Ned  Ballin’a  dinner  party  had  al-  Holh.ter  caught  his  breath, 

ways  been  in  constant  attendance  upon  him.  He  said  “You  don’t  mean  »Ar'«  with  you!” 

to  himself  that  the  secret  principal  of  that  executory  “Certainly.  She  and  Miss  Rexford.” 

contract  must  have  hired  him  as  a  family  watchdog.  “And  not  Mr.  Hartwell?" 

In  the  course  of  live  or  ten  minutes  Mr.  Cloud  had  “No.  He’s  in  town.” 

revived  sufficiently  to  lift  his  head  and  to  regard  the  "Nor  Ned  nor  Pete  Kirby?" 

foreground  with  less  personal  animosity.  He  beck-  So." 

oned  weakly  to  a  passing  steward,  commanded  a  split  "Just  you  three?" 

of  White  Seal  and  a  cast-iron  biscuit;  and  when  he  “That’s  all.  We’re  coming  down  for  a  month.” 

had  assimilated  them  he  more  closely  approximated  Hollister  was  both  stupefied  and  thrilled.  Juat  the 

the  normal  condition  of  mankind.  He  brushed  a  three  of  them!  Two  days  aboard  ship,  and  u  month 

malingering  crumb  from  his  waistcoat  and  spoke  to  in  Bermuda!  Time  to  talk  to  Ballin'*  cousin;  time 

Hollister.  to  talk  to  Mis*  Rexford;  time  to  talk  to  Mr.  Cloud! 

“Thank  you  very  much."  he  said,  pulling  hia  Time  to  play  detective-  to  learn  all  that  he  was 

yachting  cap  about  hit  ear*  “I  stayed  below— al-  aquiver  to  understand.  And  Ballin’s  cousin  wn*  on 

most— a  little— too  long"  Hia  diction  was  that  of  board!  He  composed  himself  with  difficulty, 
a  diffident  boy  who  dreads  the  sound  of  hi*  own  voice,  "It's  queer,  but  1  didn’t  see  you  at  fhc  dock.” 

and  so  hunts  diligently  for  word*  and  finds  them  “We  were  very  late.  Mr.  Hartwell  thought  we’d 

after  agomtrd  search  missed  the  boat.  And,  come  to  think  of  it.  I  don't  re- 

"Pretty  stuffy  down  there."  allowed  Hollister.  member  seeing  your  name  on  the  list.  Mr.  Hartwell 

“Stuffy  and  and  warm.  You're  going  to  Ber-  kindly  got  a  copy  for  ua.  Often  wc  have  friends." 

muda  too.  are  your'  "They  must  have  lieen  carries*  at  the  booking 

Hollister,  who  loathed  the  obvious,  would  have  re-  agency"  said  Hollister.  "I'm  all  here."  He  looked 

plied  to  a  younger  man:  "No.  I'm  just  taking  a  sub-  out  over  the  tossing  waves,  gray  und  chilly.  "It's 

way  express  to  Times  Square."  but  in  deference  to  the  a  great  afternoon,  isn't  it?"  he  said  rapturously, 

are  of  llallin'a  uncle,  and  U.  the  kinship  of  Ballin's  “Wonderful!" 

uncle  to  Ned  Ballin,  he  replied:  "Why.  yea."  For  tho  Mr.  Cloud’a  eye*  bulged,  und  he  was  temporarily 
life  of  him  he  couldn’t  help  adding:  “Are  you?"  petrified.  ’’Y->W  he  said,  hopeful  since  hia  repriove. 

Mr.  Cloud  nodded  several  limes.  “Y-yea-if  you  think  so." 

"Well,  how  are  you  since  we  aaw  you?" 

"Excellent."  said  Mr.  Cloud  in  a  burst  of  con-  TT  wasn't  until  the  following  day.  however,  that 

fide  nee,  after  giving  the  matter  proper  consideration.  A  Hollister  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  Hullin'*  couain. 

"Where  shall  you  stay?”  In  the  meantime  she  hadn’t  appeared  at  dinner  nor 

"Why.  I’d  thought  of  going  to  a  hotel."  lie  obeyed  had  she  gladdened  hi*  heart  liy  her  subsequent  pres- 

instruction*.  and  didn't  say  where.  “And  you?"  once  on  deck.  But  at  ten  o’clock  on  a  sunny  Novom- 

“To  the  Hamilton.  It's  very— it’a  ao  very  con-  ber  morning.  Hollister,  coming  into  the  home  stretch 

venient"  Mr.  Cloud  began  his  exposition*  as  on  hit  ■elf-inflicted  constitutional  of  a  dozen  laps, 

though  reticent  and  finished  them  as  though  he  descried  a  dainty  figure  in  the  bow.  and.  after  a 

had  impulsively  decided  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  It.  little  wary  skirmishing  and  scientific  roconnoitcring. 

“Convenient  to  what. 

Mr.  Cloud?  I've  never 

been  there,  you  know."  -- — 


lift  eye  a  ire  re  dimmed;  the  turned  airmy 


Instead  of  the  usual  bustle  and  confusion  of  sailing 
day,  the  pier  presented  an  admirable  example  of 
order  and  dullness.  The  heap  of  luggage  at  the  gang¬ 
plank  never  created  a  problem  in  transportation;  It 
ooxed  inboard  aa  soon  aa  the  label*  were  attached. 
The  lino  of  tourists  was  a  line  of  stragglers:  a  man 
here,  a  man  and  his  wife  there;  after  ten  featureless 
minutes,  two  women,  giggling:  after  five  minutes, 
another  man,  with  u  carton  of  Mothersilb  In  hi*  coat 
pocket  and  strychnine  pills  in  his  Interior  There 
wn*  none  of  the  frenzied  joy  or  the  frenzied  sorrow 
which  Hollister,  from  hi*  transatlantic  travels,  had 
expected;  the  facial  emotion  of  the  passengers  could 
have  been  duplicated  at  the  runway  leading  to  any 
suburhan  train  out  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
Hollister  gave  up  in  disgust  and  wandered  into  the 
smoking  room,  where  he  found  a  native  Bermudian 
of  rich  complexion  and  a  vocabulary  yearning  to  be 
loused ;  und  there  he  stayed  until  Fort  Wadsworth 
was  off  the  slarhoard  quarter  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  smoking  room  was  offensive.  Thereupon  he 
lunched  in  solemn  dignity  and  afterward  vegetated 
on  deck. 

He  had  by  this  time  discovered  that  the  Bermuda 
packet  wasn’t  even  a  foster  nephew  to  a  Cunardcr. 
She  was  more  like  a  tramp  freighter  carrying  pas¬ 
sengers  to  cut  down  the  overhead.  The  diversions 
were  limited  to  artistic  appreciation  of  the  sea,  if 
any;  to  hearing,  seeing,  smelling,  and— if  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  these  function*  hadn’t  blunted  the  other  senses 
—to  reuding.  talking,  and  eating. 

Of  artificial  means  to  destroy  ennui  Hollister  found 
none  at  all— not  even  shuffleboard.  Since  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  too  brief  to  warrant  expensive  equipment  for 
deck  sports,  the  ragged  quoits  of  a  bygone  generation 
hadn't  been  renovated  since  Shakespeare  wrote  "The 
Tempest”  and  set  it  in  the  caves  of  Hamilton  Parish. 
Besides,  there  was  no  one  with  whom  Hollister  would 
have  liked  to  joust.  Resignedly,  he  folded  himself 
Into  his  steamer  chair,  encompassed  himself  with 
u  rug.  and  smoked  until  the  terrific  moans  of 
an  elderly  spinster  to  leeward  roused  his  compassion 
and  sent  his  cigar  drifting  down  wind  to  the  sea. 

HIS  sent  was  close  by  a  companionway;  presently 
he  knew  thnl  some  one  had  ascended  the  steps 
anil  was  clinging  desperately  to  the  door  frame  and 
apotheosizing  the  god  of  the  water*.  A  fairly  heavy 
sea  was  running,  and  the  Devonian  had  begun  to 
pitch;  Hollister  prepared  to  be  diverted  by  the  antics 
of  another  amateur  trying  to  make  a  landing  by 
vigorous  tacking.  But  as  the  some  one  didn’t  gain 
headway,  Hollister  was  moved  to  investigate.  This 
brought  him  Into  direct  communication  with  the  wild 
eyes  of  an  otherwise  meek  and  colorless  man  of 
middle  ago— n  man  who,  without  yielding  uncondi¬ 
tionally  to  the  prevailing  indisposition,  was  never¬ 
theless  in  abject  fear  that  he  was  going  to.  He 
clung  passionately  to  the  door  frame,  and  gave 
Hollister  the  look  of  a  paw-fast  animal.  Then 
Hollister's  memory  suddenly  awoke.  He  wiggled 
free  from  his  steamer  rug  and  steadied  himself  on 


thing."  For  a  horrible 
second  Ballin’*  uncle 
looked  both  surprised 
and  despairing,  and 
then  he  took  heart 
again.  "To  town-to 
Hamilton." 

"I  haven’t  decided 
where  to  go  yet" 

“Try  the  Hamilton 
It’*  very  convenient" 
He  relapsed  into  si¬ 
lence.  and  Hollister 
mercifully  held  his 
peace.  At  length  Mr. 
Cloud  gathered  impetus 
and  remarked  brilliant- 


Afr.  Hart  util  and  I  had  a  tort  of  partnership  ire  have  one  now 
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he  strode  confidently  forward  and 
lifted  his  tweed  cap. 

"Mrs.  Cloud?"  he  said. 

Her  pleasure  at  the  meeting  was 
no  less  obvious  than  his;  so  that 
her  welcome  was  doubly  delightful  to 
him. 

"My  brother-in-law  had  told  me 
you  were  on  board,”  she  said-  “So  I 
knew  I’d  see  you  sooner  or  later.  But 
what  a  coincidence!” 

“Isn't  it!”  he  agreed  happily. 

"We  missed  you  in  New  York.  I 
thought  you'd  deserted  us  for  the 
West" 

"No,"  he  corrected.  "I  said  I  might 
be  sent  west  I  said  I  might  be  sent 
anywhere.  And  then  I  was  sent  to 
Bermuda.”  He  wondered  how  much 
she  knew  of  the  occurrences  at  the 
Aspinwall  and  what  her  analysis  had 
been.  “But  I  don't  believe  I'll  find 
half  as  much  action  down  there  as  I 
did  right  in  the  city." 

Her  profile  was  toward  him;  so 
that  he  couldn't  lie  certain  if  her  ex¬ 
pression  changed  appreciably. 

"Really?  I  thought  the  Aspin-  -  ~= 

wall  was  stupid!” 

"Once  I  went  over  a  powder  mill," 
said  Hollister  irrelevantly.  "It 
needed  paint  and  shingles  and  a 
glaiier  and  a  gong  of  carpenter*— 

bar 

Ballin’*  cousin  laughed  softly. 

"Tho  only  tingle  1  had  in  a  fort¬ 
night  was  when  I  thought  our  room 
had  been  robbed.  Had  you  heard 
about  that?"  ■- 

"No!"  .aid  Hollister.  "I*  that  a 

fact?” 

"For  a  while  we  thought  it  warn.  ^ 

Mis*  Rexford  missed  a  diamond  ring  * 

and  a  pin,  but  a  majd  found  them. 
and  the  manager  -ent  them  back 
to  us— at  least  the  ring.  The  pin  she  ' , 

never  recovered.” 

"I*  that  so?  Was  it  a  valuable 
ring?”  “« 

"Oh.  ye*.  Index'd,  a  Tiffany  soli¬ 
taire.  It  was  worth  three  or  four 
hundred  dollar*.  But  it  was  found  the  same  day. 
The  pin  wusn’t  worth  anything,  but  I’d  lust  given  it 
to  her,  and  she  was  sweet  enough  to  be  more  anxious 
about  that  than  she  was  about  the  ring." 

“Oh!"  said  Hollister  "So  ahe  got  her  ring  back, 
did  she?”  Hr  explored  his  waistcoat  pocket  to  make 
sure  that  the  bar  pin  was  still  safe. 

"Oh,  yes.  And  the  little  pin  I  gave  her  was  just 
seed  pearls  and  little  sapphire  chips-  .So  our  excite¬ 
ment  didn’t  Inst  long.” 

Hollister  realised  that  if  she  weren't  actually 
ignorant  of  his  recent  star-chamber  session,  she  was 
a  very  workmnnlike  actress.  Her  look  to  him  was 
superlatively  frank  and  honest.  But  the  ring  Kirby 
hud  tested  against  the  windowpanr  hadn't  been  a 
carboniferous  product!  It  hud  been  paste! 

"My  own  experiences  weren’t  exactly  that  dis¬ 
quieting,"  he  said.  "But  they  were  swift  enough  for 
vxt.  How  is  it  that  Ned  Isn't  with  you?” 

"Oh,  he  may  run  down  later;  he’s  thinking  seri¬ 
ously  of  It  I  hope  he  does." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Hollister.  "Ned’s  one  of  the  finest 
fellows  I  ever  met  in  my  life.  We  were  together  a 
lot  in  Cambridge,  you  know.  And  the  worst  thing 
anybody  could  ever  say  about  him  was  that  he  never 
hnd  hard  luck  enough  to  lie  awfully  altruistic.  He 
didn't  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  underdog.  Pete 
Kirby  used  to  tell  him  that  what  he  needed  was  a 
peck  of  disaster  and  the  mumps  on  both  sides  at  the 
same  time.  But  he  certainly  ha*  played  in  luck.” 

She  wasn't  altogether  plrnsed  nt  this. 

"Don't  you  think  you  might  have  misjudged  him, 
Mr.  Hollister?" 


of  promenadrr*  and  caught  step. 
"Why.  if  1  ever  let  myself  be  af¬ 
fected  by  quick  changes.  I  wouldn't 
be  here;  I’d  be  in  an  asylum.  Forty- 
„  ,i  J  eight  hours  ago  we  were  bound  for 

p.iw—  Palm  Beach.  Twenty-four  hours 

Bagu  we’d  settled  on  Hot  Spring*. 

Then  out  of  a  clear  *ky — Bermuda-” 
"Into  a  clear  sky.  isn’t  it?”  He 
was  blocking  out  a  subtle  campaign 
which  would  result  in  her  telling  him 
what  he  most  wanted  to  know. 

Miss  Rexford  affably  took  the 
correction. 

S’sJ  "So  you  sec.”  she  continued,  "I 

couldn't  be  very  much  astonished 
when  I  heard  you  were  on  the 
.  c  Ur v onion.  I  haven't  time  nowadays 

'<£ V  .  to  react  to  these  suddennesses.” 

“/  react  so  fast  I'm  dizzy."  Ho 
resolved  to  let  Miss  Rexford  wander 
into  ambush. 

.  "Although  I  must  say.”  she  went 

W  \  on.  “that  I  understood  you  were 

going  west  instead  of  south.  Some¬ 
thing  new.  isn’t  it?” 

7/ ‘  **  "I’m  afraid  I’m  getting  out  of 

my  depth."  said  Hollister.  "I  huda’t 
any  intention  of  going  west” 

Miss  Rexford  put  on  speed  to 
pass  a  swaying  couple  who  had  left 
their  center  of  gravity  behind  them 
in  Manhattan. 

"What  is  the  use.”  she  said,  "of 
beating  around  the  bush?  I  mean 
for  you  and  me.  1  hoped  I’d  have  a 
chance  to  talk  to  you  alone,  bccauso 
there’s  heap*  of  thing*  you  don’t 
appreciate  yet.  I  ran  do  a  lot  for 
you  if  you'll  let  me.  und  you  cun  do 
a  lot  for  me.  and  it  won't  hurt  either 
of  us.” 

After  a  prolonged  quiescence, 
during  which  he  rejoiced  with 
exceeding  thankfuInc'S,  Hollister 
said;  "I'm  in  deeper,  Miss  Rexford. 
I’m  over  my  head.” 

"Oh,  don't!”  she  exclnimed  im- 
'  nou  petuously.  "I’m  not  a  schoolgirl. 

and  1  wasn’t  born  in  Hackensack 
either.  Are  you  going  to  tell  mo 
that  you’re  following  Mr*,  (.'loud  around  breauso 
you’re  in  love  with  her?" 

Hollister  exclaimed  aloud  and  stopped  in  his 
tracks.  His  expression  was  ludicrous;  hia  attempt 
at  denial  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  yammered 
feebly.  The  ambush— to  mix  metaphors  thoroughly 
— waa  on  the  other  foot!  "Why,  you— why— why, 
that’s  the  most  staggering—’’ 

Miss  Rexford  laughed  lightly. 

“Let’s  keep  on  walking,  shall  we?  You  see.  I 
knew  at  soon  as  I  saw  you  at  the  hotel  that  you’d 
be  pretty  young.  I’ve  had  a  lot  of  fun  studying  you. 
Why,  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say  almost  be¬ 
fore  you  do!” 

"That's  very  interesting.”  stammered  Hollister.  Ho 
had  recovered  a  large  fraction  of  hia  poise,  but  ho 
was  still  vibrating  from  this  most  recent  puzzle.  He 
hadn’t  dreamed  that  anyone  could  possibly  take  him 
for  a  traveling  Lothario.  "Well,  what  do  you  think 
I'm  going  to  say  next?” 

Miss  Rexford  looked  at  him  under  her  lashes. 
“It’s  about  time."  she  judged,  "for  you  to  get  in- 
dignant.  and  injured." 

"Well,  I'm  moderately  indignant.  And,  if  you 
want  the  prophecy  fulfilled.  I’ll  be  injured." 


She  looked  at  him  with  misgiving,  while  the  color 
flooded  her  cheeks.  He  realised,  without  lowering 
his  gaze,  that  both  her  hand*  were  gripping  the  rail 
more  tightly  than  the  motion  of  the  ship  required. 

“I— I  can’t  pretend  not  to  know  what  you  mean, 
but  it  isn't  true!  It  lent  true!"  Her  eyes  were  sud¬ 
denly  dimmed;  she  turned  away  from  him.  and  left 
him  speechless  and  contrite  and  damning  his  imper¬ 
tinence.  He  coughed  needlessly,  and  thought  of  vari¬ 
ous  speeches  of  emendation  he  might  make.  None 
of  them  seemed  adequate.  He  looked  at  the  girl, 
whose  aspect  eras  alarmingly  pathetic.  How  could  he 
ever,  oven  insensibly,  have  connected  her  with  guile 
or  chicanery?  Why.  she  was  the  most  transparent 
child  In  all  the  world!  And  she  cried  at  the  mention 
of  Hartwell!  Hollister  loved  her  for  It 

He  shrank  from  the  compulsion  of  calling  her 
•'Mrs."  He  couldn’t  forte  himself  to  do  it  He  dodged 
the  prefix,  and  said  haltingly;  "I'm  awfully  sorry, 
only  I  didn't  know  it  was  like  that  I  thought  Kirby 
said—  If  I've  made  an  ass  of  myself,  why.  I’ll  go 


In  payment  for  that  be  had  the  shadow  of  a  smile  QHE  took  his  arm  to  save  herself  from  a  loss  of 
—the  merest  quiver  of  the  lips  upward  at  the  cor-  O  balance  and  released  it  to  save  a  loss  of  dignity, 
ners,  but  still  a  harbinger  of  sunshine.  Notwith-  "But  I  thought"  she  said,  "that  if  we  really  could 
standing,  he  knew  instinctively  that  the  morning  was  understand  each  other  it  might  save  n  lot  of  bicker- 
spoiled  for  him;  that  Batlin's  cousin  wasn’t  a  girl  to  ing.  I'm  willing  to  be  just  a*  outspoken  a*  you  arc. 
unmask  her  emotions  before  a  comparatively  un-  We  might  a*  well — everything’s  so  plain  anyway.” 
known  young  man.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  matter  of  "What's  plain?” 

minutes  before  she  would  terminate  the  conversation;  Her  smile  wasn’t  nearly  so  conciliating.  "Well,  if 
he  didn’t  expect  that  her  excuse  would  ba  the  un-  you  keep  on  temporizing.  Ill  certainly  have  to  take  it 
timely  arrival  of  Miss  Rexford.  But  Miss  Rexford.  that  you  don't  want  to  talk  things  over." 
good-humored  and  vivacious,  was  tramping  healthily  “I  can’t  talk  about  a  truce  when  I  hoven't  even 
around  the  cabin*  de  luxe;  anJ  Ballin’*  cousin.  Ur-  begun  a  war,"  he  said.  "As  fur  as  I'm  concerned, 

eying  only  until  her  companion  had  reached  the  rail.  I  want  to  be  friendly  to  everyone  especially  you.” 
murmured  a  futile  falsehood  and  fled  incontinently,  The  final  touch  was  an  afterthought;  but  it  had  it* 
Miss  Rexford.  cheerful  and  energetic,  spoke  hearty  effect 
greetings  and  said  that  she  also  had  heard  from  Mr.  “Now  I  can  begin  to  believe  you.  Tell  me.  did  you 
Cloud  that  Hollister  was  a  fellow  voyager.  take  this  trip  instead  of  going  west  this  week?” 

“But  it  didn’t  surprise  me."  she  affirmed.  “I’m  "A*  I’ve  already  told  you.  I  never  had  any  idea 
getting  old  and  resigned.  Nothing  surprises  me  any  of  going  west" 

more  ”  "You  mean  there  wasn’t  enough  in  it  for  you?” 

Hollister  laughed  absentlv.  for  his  thoughts  had  "If  that’s  your  interpretation,  I  won't  dispute  it” 
pursued  another  girl  out  of  sight,  the  girl  he  now  Miss  Rexford  showed  her  commendation, 
knew  in  his  heart  to  be  beyond  suspicion.  "Well,  that's  business.  I  can't  criticixe  you  for 

“By  that  sort  of  logic.”  he  argued.  “I  must  be  a  that.  But  how  did  you  know  tee  were  coming  to 
mere  infant.  I'm  beautifully  surprised  by  almost  Bermuda?  From  Ned  Ballin?” 

everything  that  happens  “  “No.  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  didn't  know  you  were 

Mis*  Rexford  nodded  indulgently.  coming  until  I  met  Mr.  Cloud  on  deck." 

"Let's  walk,  shall  we?"  They  joined  the  thin  line  “Nonsense!"  <<Wi.ii.ed  on  poge  28) 


HOLLISTER  leaned  both  elbows  against  the  rail. 

and  gloried  in  tho  fine,  stinging  spray  against 
his  cheek*.  "Do  you  think  so?” 

“Well."  said  Baltin’s  cousin,  peering  nhead  at  the 
diving  bow.  "perhaps  you  didn’t  understand  Ned. 
Very  few  people  da  He’s  ashamed  to  wear  his  feel¬ 
ings  on  hia  sleeve.  And,  besides  that,  he’s  the  proud¬ 
est  man  in  New  York.  Why.  to  see  him  now.  you 
wouldn’t  suppose  that  Ned  had  a  worry  In  the  world!" 
"No.  because  I’m  sure  he  hasn’t" 

Her  smile  wn*  enigmatical.  "Then  vou  did  mis¬ 
judge  him.  Ned  isn’t  the  happiest  man  I  know." 
"But  who  is?  Unless,  of  course,  it'*  Mr.  Hartwell." 
Ballin’*  cousin  started  perceptibly;  and  into  her 
eyes  came  a  fugitive  light  which  had  its  disturbing 
influence  on  Hollister. 

“Why  should  you  say  that?"  she  asked. 

Hollister  bowed  gravely.  "Am  I  precipitate?  I 
understood  from  Pete  Kirby  that  Mr.  Hartwell 
had  every  reason  to  be  the  happiest  man  you  know." 
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BLUE  LOCK,  THE  QUEEN 

BY  VINGIE  E.  ROE 


I  L 

THE  Wasatch  country  lay  level  a*  one'*  palm.  It 
bore  the  smile  of  God  in  its  everlasting  light 
Great  shadows  of  cloud*  drifted  aero**  it  and  iU 
green  plush  carpet  was  forever  rippling  to  the  aoft 
little  winds  that  came  out  of  the  south.  Far  to  the 
east  a  rim  of  hills  showed  blue  with  distance;  to  the 
west  there  was  nothing  but  sunset. 

Two  streams  crossed  it  in  their  fringe  of  whisper¬ 
ing  cottonwoods,  El  Barenda  and  the  Little  Snake. 

It  was  a  cattle  paradise,  yet  few  lived  on  it*  year- 
round  largess  because  it  was  so  for  from  the  Broken 
Bar.  the  last  ranch  beyond  the  desert  to  the  south- 
only  those  strays  which  hud  dared  the  alkali  and 
made  it. 

They  never  went  buck,  und  the  Broken  Bar  boys 
would  have  bet  you  dollars  to  doughnut*  that  no 
cuttle  brute  hud  ever  attempted  that  strip  of 
druth.  So  sure  were  they  that  they  never  came 
across  to  see. 

And  so,  in  a  certain  spring,  the  Wasatch  lay 
waiting  and  by  the  middle  of  April  that  for  which 
it  waited  came  to  it,  came  with  thunder  and  beauty, 
for  a  hundred  horses  swept  down  upon  it  from  the 
Bluck  Ridge  hills  at  the  north.  They  were  lean  and 
shaggy  from  the  hardest  winter  they  had  ever 
known,  and  they  had  been  hurried  and  driven  from 
pillar  to  post  live  hundred  miles  away. 

A  big  roan  stallion  led  them,  and  his  rule  was  iron. 
He  run  fur  in  the  lead,  and  he  brookvd  none  near 
him  In  his  spectacular  flights— none,  that  is,  save 
one.  No  matter  how  fast  this  huge  horse  went,  in 
what  wide  arcs  he  swept  before  his  herd— and  he 
wo*  known  over  a  radius  of  a  thousand  miles  for  his 
endurance  and  his  speed  -there  wn  one  that  hung 
ut  his  hip,  always  at  his  hip,  a  little  behind,  but  al¬ 
ways  there. 

This  was  Blue  Lock,  the  queen,  and  if  ever  there 
was  n  monarch  of  a  royal  line  It  was  she.  White  as 
the  silver  snows  on  the  mountains  they  had  crossed, 
built  like  n  racer  In  every  dainty  limb,  wild,  free, 
flaunting,  light  on  her  striped  white  hoof*  a*  the 
summer  winds,  she  was  a  glory  and  a  desire  to 
every  man  who  bow  her.  Her  eye*  were  both  blue 
as  tho  dappled  skies,  set  in  satin-pink  lids,  true 
"moon  eyes,"  and  they  indexed  her  nature  perfectly, 
tho  rushing,  tempestuous,  fighting  nature  that 
mulched  the  iron  will  of  the  big  roan  and  mad*  her 
hia  mate,  the  queen.  Iler  tail  was  a  flowing  fan,  her 
mane  a  silver  plume.  In  all  her  beautiful,  slim  body 
there  was  no  spot  or  speck  of  color  save  on*. 

Bet  squarely  in  the  middle  of  her  foretop  between 
her  ear*  was  a  well-defined  lock  of  mouse-blue 
hair.  The  effect  of  this  long  blue  lock  falling  straight 
down  between  her  bright  blue  eyes  or  blowing  off 
her  wide  forehead  was  strikingly  peculiar.  There 
wen*  those  who  said  that  when  she  was  fighting 
mad  thia  loek  made  her  look  uncanny,  and  many  had 
the  right  to  know,  for  many  had  seen  her  thus  in 
thut  high  country  which  the  herd  had  abandoned  that 
spring.  In  fact,  it  was  tho  amazing  beauty  of  Blue  Lock 
thut  ruined  the  herd's  peace,  and  sent  man  after  them 
no  mutter  where  they  went,  so  the  big  loader  de¬ 
termined  to  go  till  he  found  safety.  And  in  the 
lonely  opulence  of  the  Wasatch  it  waited  them.  So 
they  enme  down,  thundering,  as  If  they  knew  their 
promised  land  and  took  it  In  triumph. 

They  tested  the  rank  bunch  grass,  as  nourishing 
in  its  winter  dryness  as  in  the  flush  of  summer, 
drank  of  the  waters  of  th*  Little  Snake,  played  and 
circled  on  the  vast  green  floor,  and  neighed  their 
ringing  challenges  to  the  wide  silence,  listening  for 
the  answers  that  never  came.  So  they  settled  down 
to  fill  their  lean  sides  in  peace,  to  shed  their  winter 
coats,  and  become  sleek  and  handsome. 

A  handsome  lot  they  were,  too,  when  this  had  been 
accomplished,  for  in  that  herd  was  the  pride  of  many 
a  ranch,  the  pet  of  muny  a  lone  cowboy,  stolen  un¬ 
der  angry  eyes.  Two  even  bore  saddles,  their  leather 
warped  and  weathered  by  wind  and  sun,  their 
cinches  slowly  wearing  toward  freedom. 

And  who  was  responsible  for  these  moral  ea*t- 
awnys?  Who  but  Blue  Lock  with  her  devilish  cun¬ 
ning  ond  her  mania  for  such  thefts!  She  was  as 
notorious  as  any  outlaw  west  of  the  Rockies — and  as 
much  feared  and  admired. 

"Damn  that  white  witch!”  said  the  owner  of  one 
nf  those  distant  ranches;  "she  is  more  than  a  clever 
horse — she’s  got  the  spirit  of  a  woman  in  her,  and  a 
courtesan  at  that.” 

That  put  the  word  to  Blue  Lock— she  was  a  lover 
in  every  beat  of  her  heart,  a  shrew,  a  virago  to  boot. 
Among  the  herd  she  had  many  favorites,  nibbling 
and  playing  with  this  and  that  one,  und  there  were 
those  she  hated  as  well.  Life  for  these  ill-favored 
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ones  was  a  matter  of  hanging  on  the  herd’s  flanks, 
of  keeping  clear  of  the  silver  mare's  fierce,  scream¬ 
ing  rushes.  She  even  bulldozed  the  big  roan  stal¬ 
lion  at  times,  though  he  had  been  known  to  turn  upon 
her  and  quell  her  temper  in  a  short  encounter. 

So  Blue  Lock,  the  beauty,  came  to  live  in  the 
Wasatch  country,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

The  spring  bloomed  out  into  summer:  opulent, 
smiling  summer,  filled  to  the  brim  with  sunlight  and 
soft  air*  and  the  scent  of  thousands  of  tiny  blue 
flowers  that  starred  the  Wasatch  plains.  The  few 
cattle  gathered  fat  until  their  sleek  sides  bulged. 
The  herd  of  horses  became  lazy  with  peace.  Only 
the  big  roan  kept  to  his  vigilance  and  watched  the 
four  corners  of  the  world,  standing  for  hour*  like  a 
sentinel,  hi*  head  up  and  his  eyes  alert. 

But  Blue  Lock  became  a  wanton,  a  parasite.  She 
lounged  and  idled  in  luxury.  She.  who  had  once 
stood  by  him  in  those  hours-long  vigil*,  now  shirked. 
She  rolled  and  lolled  on  the  velvet  carpet  of  tho 
grass,  snorting  in  sensuous  pleasure. 

Her  skin  was  fine  as  a  lady’s,  sending  back  the 
sun  in  a  thousand  shining  circle*.  She  did  not  lose 
her  Ane  lines,  her  lissom  grace,  because  she  was  mo 
active  and  because  there  was  always  the  vixenish 
joy  of  chasing  the  unfortunates  she  hated  back  to 
their  proper  place  if  they  forgot  themselves  a  mo¬ 
ment.  And  sometimes,  elan  she  felt  particularly 
nifty,  she  would  hunt  them  up  for  trouble. 

Whatever  of  beauty  Blue  Lock  possessed  wo*  on 
tha  outside.  There  certainly  was  little  within  that 
fighting  nature — at  thu  tune  of  her  life. 

HEN.  on*  glorious  day,  wind-washed  and  sun- 
flooded.  a  man  rod*  into  the  enchanted  country 
beyond  the  alkali.  He  cam#  along  th*  desert's  strip 
from  the  east,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  had  ridden  long 
and  hard.  Th*  horse  beneath  him  was  a  good  one. 
a  blue  her  daybank.  but  worn  to  strings.  Though 
•tumbling  now  and  then,  and  with  his  tongue  hang¬ 
ing  out.  th*  claybank's  spirit  held  his  head  alert. 

For  five  hour#  the  stranger  rod*  into  the  Wasatch 
plain*.  Then,  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Snake,  he 
■lopped  and  made  camp. 

The  tall  cottonwoods,  singing  in  the  upper  air, 
made  a  grateful  shad*  and  be  gav*  his  first  attention 
to  the  horse,  taking  off  the  saddle,  bathing  an  aching 
saddle  gall  with  an  unspeakably  dirty  handkerchief, 
rubbing  gently  about  the  sweaty  ears.  Then  he 
turned  the  clayhank  k—e  to  grate  and  flung  himself 
down,  too  utterly  weary  to  open  th*  haavy  roll  that  he 
had  carried  behind  him  and  fry  his  customary  bacon. 

On*  thing  he  did.  however.  He  carefully  In¬ 
spected  the  rifle  that  had  hung  at  his  knee,  snapped 
it,  glanced  into  it  to  be  sure  of  the  brass  bull  gleam¬ 
ing  dully  there,  and  when  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
roll  the  gun  was  in  th*  crook  of  his  arm.  The  sun 
was  quartering  then,  sailing  down  the  vast  blue 
west.  When  it  lay  like  a  floating  globe  of  red  fire 
on  the  rim  of  the  world  this  lone  rider  In  the  great 
lone  land  awoke  with  a  spring. 

Thunder  was  in  his  ears,  the  earth  was  rocking, 
for  a  hundred  horse*  came  down  along  the  plain  to 
drink.  He  had  flung  up  the  gun  to  shoot  before  the 
sleep  was  out  of  his  drowsy  eyes.  Now  he  let  it 
fall  slowly.  "Glory!”  he  said  dazedly.  "Why- 
God!"  For  he  had  seen  Blue  Lock,  the  queen. 

With  that  first  sight  of  th*  silver  creature  run¬ 
ning  at  the  big  roan’s  hip,  his  lip*  Ml  open,  his  eyes 
widened  with  the  helpless  abandon  of  the  born  wor¬ 
shiper  of  horses.  And  Blue  Lock  was  a  thing  to  waken 
worship  in  that  sort  of  heart  if  ever  a  horse  was. 
Her  slim  white  body  lay  out  along  the  plain,  her 
head  Was  level  with  her  back,  her  huge  cloud  of 
mane  standing  up  in  the  evening  wind.  Her  four 
legs  were  a  blur  beneath  her. 

Instinctively  the  man  slipped  behind  th*  nearest 
tree,  though  his  caution  was  useless.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  th*  big  roan  stallion  caught  his  scent  and 
swerved  magnificently  away.  Blue  Lock  turned 
with  him  as  his  shadow,  but,  with  th*  odd.  uncanny 
motion  of  a  woman,  she  flung  a  look  back  across  her 
shoulder  as  she  went.  The  sunlight  shone  full  upon 
her,  and  the  man  behind  the  tree  saw  her  pale-blue 
eyes.  His  heart  jumped. 

"God!”  he  said  again. 

Far  out  the  herd  circled  and  brought  up  in  close 
order,  a  startled  bunch,  heads  up  high,  limbs  stiff, 
manes  blowing  in  the  evening  wind  that  always  fol¬ 
lows  the  prairies.  The  stallion  came  out  a  hundred 
yards  in  front  and  stood  like  a  statue,  listening,  watch¬ 
ing,  trying  with  all  his  wild  senses  to  locate  what  he 
knew  to  be  near.  Blue  Lock  stepped  beside  him. 
snorting  defiantly,  stamping  her  striped  white  hoofs. 
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And  then,  out  of  a  clump  of  alders  ut  the  water’s 
edge,  the  claybank  horse  came  up  over  the  bank  of 
the  stream.  He  raised  his  head  and  whinnied. 

Instantly  the  silver  mare  was  in  action.  With 
one  spring  she  left  the  roan  and  charged.  She 
looked  like  a  fury.  Her  ears  went  down  on  her 
neck,  her  mouth  opened  terribly,  the  long  blue  wisp 
of  her  foretop  fanned  above  her  eyes. 

The  man,  watching,  gulped.  He  was  very  fond  of 
the  tough  little  claybank.  But  ten  feet  from  the 
horse  Blue  Lock  set  her  proud  hoofs  and  plowed  to 
a  spectacular  atop.  Her  ears  came  up.  she  arched 
her  neck.  and.  stepping  gingerly,  atiff- legged  us  a 
terrier,  came  carefully  up  to  extend  her  lovely 
muzxle  and  breathe  deeply  of  the  atrangcr’a  scent. 
She  nudged  him  softly,  squealed,  and  stamped.  Then, 
like  sny  wanton,  approving,  she  turned  and  paced 
a  little  way.  looking  back  across  her  shoulder  with 
her  moon  eyes,  asking  the  other  to  follow  ns  plainly 
aa  human  speech.  And,  like  any  male  beguiled  by 
beauty,  the  claybank  started. 

Now  the  man  behind  the  cottonwood  knew  what  it 
means  for  a  horse  to  run  one  night  with  a  wild  herd. 
Therefore  he  sprang  out  and  yelled  sharply:  "Jack!’' 

At  the  sound  of  hia  voice  two  things  happened— 
three.  Th#  claybank  stopped  in  his  tracks,  and  Ulue 
Lock,  the  thief,  whirled  high  on  her  hind  feet,  nor 
to  sun  from  danger,  but  to  fucc  the  humun.  The 
herd  crouched  as  one  animal  and  fled,  thundoring. 

For  one  enchanted  moment  the  man  and  the  wild 
mar#  looked  square  Into  each  other's  eyes.  Then 
Blue  Lock  screamed  and  Hung  her  body  around  to 
follow  th*  herd.  Aa  if  to  fling  back  at  the  human 
the  last  flirt  of  defiance,  she  lay  down  to  earth  and 
ran  from  him  like  the  very  wind  itself.  Above  the 
roar  of  the  running  herd  he  caught  and  counted  the 
sUceato  beating  of  her  hoof*.  It  was  so  fast  that 
he  shook  hia  head  und  rubbed  a  hand  through  his 
unkempt  hair. 

That  night  he  sat  long  over  the  tiny  Arc  he  made 
under  the  trees,  and  hia  face  Imre  the  lines  of  on* 
trying  to  decide  a  question.  When  he  Anally  made 
ready  to  roll  into  hia  blankets  he  stretched  hia  arms 
and  murmured:  "Be  worth  it,  all  right.” 

The  claybank  grazed  near  his  master,  for  the 
first  time  in  all  his  life  subjected  to  tho  ignominy 
of  hobble*.  The  man  did  not  trust  him  where  thut 
silver  vixen  was  concerned.  Why  should  he,  since 
that  one  flashing  look  of  her  blue  eye*  had  flully 
changed  his  own  plans? 

The  next  day  he  made  permanent  camp  under  the 
cottonwoods.  He  made  a  place  for  his  rifle  on  n 
broken  branch,  and  one  might  have  noticed  that 
thia  rest  was  at  the  nicest  height  for  one’s  hand, 
reaching  a  carefully  calculated  height.  He  spread 
hi*  blankets  in  a  grussy  thicket  and  hung  up  his 
frying  pan.  Of  the  various  small  articles  that  hud 
been  in  the  blanket  roll— a  compact  package  of 
smoking  tobacco  and  papers  ("the  mukinV’),  u  little 
book  of  poems,  thumbed  and  worn,  a  pair  of  bright 
pink  ‘armlets" — there  was  one  of  whose  worth  he 
aeemed  gravely  aware.  This  was  a  bulky  bundle, 
round  and  tightly  rolled  in  newspapers  and  tied 
with  a  dirty  string.  He  handled  it  tenderly  and, 
wrapping  it  up  in  the  wrinkled  blue  serge  coat  thut 
had  come  out  of  the  roll  also,  tied  it  securely  to  the 
smooth  bole  of  the  nearest  tree  Just  beneath  the 
gun.  A  single  sweep  might  secure  both,  since  he  tied 
the  cord  of  the  package  in  a  single  bowknot  with  a 
long  end  hanging. 

These  simple  tasks  complete,  he  took  the  rifle  and. 
sulking  the  wild  red  cattle  for  an  hour,  deliberately 
shot  a  yearling.  He  skinned  it  carefully,  spread  the 
hide  to  dry,  though  another  than  he  would  profit 
thereby,  and  carried  half  the  meat  to  camp,  lie 
busied  himself  for  the  next  few  days  making  jerky 
over  a  fire  of  willow. 

The  two  tins  of  hardUek.  the  small  piece  of  bacon, 
the  pepper  can  full  of  tea  that  had  been  destined 
to  carry  him  far  from  here  he  hoarded,  miserlike, 
and  alt  the  time  he  tended  the  galled  back  of  the 
tough  little  horse  and  kept  an  eagle  eye  out  ulong 
the  plains  for  the  herd  and  Blue  Lock,  the  quern. 

HE  had  seen  them  far  out  on  the  wide  green  floor, 
spread  like  a  pattern  in  bright  spots  of  bay  and 
black  and  pinto,  but  they  did  not  come  near  their 
accustomed  watering  place.  The  man  merely  smiled 
and  waited.  Then,  in  the  still  hush  of  the  last  hours 
of  a  moonless  night,  he  came  awake  in  his  blankets 
with  a  start.  The  sUrs  were  thick  in  the  velvet  sky  and 
they  shed  a  soft  radiance  on  every  object  Between 
his  face  and  the  sparkling  heavens  something  hung 
like  that  missing  moon,  something  vaguely  oale  and 
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luminous.  The  soft  "whoosh"  of  indrawn  breath  going  out  to  s*e  that  the  horse  grazed  in  narrow  to  the  brim  with  keen  interest  and  curiosity  and  the 

filled  his  ears,  the  scent  of  warm  horseflesh  was  in  hobbles  before  turning  into  his  blankets.  ancient  lure  of  the  master  creature  for  the  underlings, 

his  nostrils.  He  steadied  his  eyes  to  the  dusky  light  The  next  night  she  did  not  come.  The  herd  grazed 

and  presently  he  saw  the  pointed  ears,  the  huge.  TITHES*  he  opened  his  eyes  with  the  first  red  streak  afar  on  the  green  carpet,  and  the  man  made  out  the 

fluffing  forelock  with  its  darker  streak  that  shut  out  '>  »  of  dawn  a  sense  of  disaster,  that  vague,  mysteri-  daybmnk  among  them  He  knew  despairingly  that 
the  stars  above  him.  ous  thing  so  common  to  those  who  ride  the  great  lone  he  had  "gone  bad,"  that  never  again  would  he  lay 

Blue  Lock,  the  lover,  took  stock  of  the  supreme  lands,  pressed  down  upon  him  instantly.  He  sprang  hand  on  him.  But  a  new  certainty  was  rising  within 

love-object,  man.  It  was  fair  evidence  that  his  erect,  his  heart  thumping,  and  shot  an  eagle  glance  him.  coined  from  the  desire  that  had  stopped  him  in 

nerves  were  good,  for  he  did  not  move  a  muscle.  back  toward  the  east,  whence  he  had  ridden.  In  all  his  hurried  ride  across  the  Wasatch,  that  had  urged 

Only  the  heart  under  the  faded  blue  flannel  skirt  the  wide  plain  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  The  him  to  assume  the  risk  of  life  and  more.  He  held  his 

Began  to  beat  with  heavy,  excited  strokes.  He  longed  winding  stream  was  another  matter,  and  he  searched  breath  with  the  rapture  of  that  born  horse  wor- 

to  put  out  a  hand  and  lay  it  caressingly  upon  that  it  keenly  as  far  aa  he  could  aee.  Then  he  whirled  shiper  who  visions  the  one  great  horse  of  his  ex¬ 
silver  throat  drooping  from  the  upper  darkness.  and  looked  to  where  he  had  left  the  claybank  the  pcrience.  He  knew  that  sometime  he  would  touch 

Hut  he  only  held  his  breath  while  Blue  Lock  sniffed  at  night  before.  There  was  nothing  there  save  one  that  shining  silver  head,  would  bring  her  to  him  out 

him  from  heud  to  heel.  When  she  left,  after  pacing  anklet  of  the  hobbles,  the  strap  broken  from  the  of  the  wilderness,  conquer  that  heart  of  a  thousand 

Stealthily  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  tiny  camp.  buck!*.  With  that  first  wild  glance  the  blood  drained  lawless  instincts.  So  he  waited  and  called  into  the 

the  claybank  vainly  tried  to  hobble  after  her.  The  from  his  tanned  face,  leaving  it  ashen.  The  hands  darkness  and  feigned  sleep.  And  Blue  Lock,  drawn 

man  knew  this,  for  he  rose  on  his  knees  to  watch.  at  his  sides  opened  and  closed  helplessly.  A  trem-  by  the  strongest  lure  she  had  ever  obeyed,  came  back 

"I'll  lose  you  yet,  old  boy,"  he  whispered,  “if  I  bUng  set  up  all  through  hia  body.  to  the  lonely  camp.  And  so  he  touched  her.  once  and 

don't  look  alive.”  "Damn  your  woman  heart!"  he  said  aloud,  for  again,  only  to  have  her  fly  from  him  and  come  creep- 

Next  day  he  rode  idly  out  along  the  plains  where  he  knew  who  was  the  thief.  ing  back  like  the  dog  which  one  has  patted, 

tho  herd  grazed.  All  that  day  he  sat  in  camp  with  his  head  in  hia  It  was  a  wailing  game  he  played  there  under  the 

With  their  first  far  tight  of  him  they  fled.  But  hands  and  did  not  eat.  And  that  night  Blue  Lock  vast  blue  dome  with  its  sailing  summer  clouds,  hut 
day  after  day  he  It  was  all  athrill 

came  into  sight,  with  a  joy  so  k<vn 

jogging  easily, 

null  II  ppu  really  £  V.  *  "  X  1^*  •  the  high.M  m.. 

paid  them  little  or  'A.,  *'  mrrts  of  hi*  life, 

rare 


n*<J  some 
high  niontiTiU  too. 

He  passed  some 
of  (he  lazy  hours 
of  the  days  think¬ 
ing  boh  along  it. 
Of  all  the  swift, 
wild  things  he 
had  done,  the  one 
J  that  gave  him  the 

^  HF  w.  I  deepest  thrill  had 

to  do  with  the 
Bl^B  I  dirty  package  of 

C  -  X  ■*  I  wrinkled  yellow 

bllla.  H.  closed 
{  I  his  sharp  gray 

eyes  to  narrow 
shts  under  his 
tilted  hnl  anil 
Visuoieil  I  hr  |ii||t- 
sharked.  wind 
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(mill  whose  hllllk 
m  them 

A^^B ■  M  t.i 

the  nose 

k  an 

lie  h.i.)  heated 

1 1 gill  in. I  ehiiln  r 
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her  rollicking 
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have  the 

,  ,  .  _.  . .  world— his  world 

«ue*n  dol  Into  tight  0f  ,p|N  BnJ  wlnd 

and  flight  and 
periodical  spec- 

tacular  spending— at  hi*  Anger  ends.  He  asked  no 
more  of  life.  So  he  dreamed  under  the  cotton- 
woods  by  day  and  waited  at  night,  while  out  on 
th*  plain  Blue  Lock  fidgeted  and  cocked  her  ears 
to  listen  for  a  marvelous  sweet  sound,  the  sound 
of  two  calling,  insistent  notes  that  seemed  to 
careas  and  promise  and  cajole.  And  as  sure  as 
th*  night  came  with  iu  warm  winds  and  it*  stars, 
so  sure  ahe  came  to  the  little  lone  camp  to  edge 
up.  with  endlrsa  starts  and  mimic  flights  and 
artful  coquetries,  until  th*  hand  of  the  first  man  that 
had  ever  touched  her  lay  for  a  minute  along  her 
shining  neck.  At  first  ahe  could  bear  no  more  than 
the  lightest,  briefest  touch,  flying  from  danger  for 
tkat  night,  but  as  the  lure  of  the  master  creature  be¬ 
came  stronger  and  stronger  she  came  to  endure  the 
ecstasy  of  the  first  caress.  The  man’s  hands  wore 
slight  and  very  soft  and  they  bore  the  mysterious, 
winning  touch  of  tho*e  few  humans  who  adore  horse¬ 
flesh.  The  first  time  Blue  Lock  let  him  stroke  her 
satin  cheek  he  grinned  with  triumph,  but  when  he 
touched  her  quivering  ears  without  protest  he  knew 
that  ultimate  victory  was  but  a  matter  of  time. 

Then  Blue  Ix>ck  took  to  hanging  around  at  dusk, 
a  slim  white  shape  coming  out  of  the  rose  and 
purple  twilight  like  a  fairy  thing. 

“My  God !”  the  man  said  aloud  to  his  singing  heart, 
“if  I  was  a  nabob  an’  they  offered  me  her  for  half 
my  kingdom.  I'd  pay  without  a  yelp!” 

Before  the  jerky  and  the  tins  of  hnrdtaek  wen- 
gone  Blue  Ixick  had  nibbled  crumbs  from  his  fingers, 
had  begun  to  nudge  him  and  allow  him  to  lean  on 
her  shoulder  while  he  (Continued  on  ;«ye  40) 


though  tho  stallion  tried  again  and  again  to  win  destroy  him?  Fat  chance  he  had  anyway,  afoot  in 
thorn  farther  west  the  Wasatch!  He  did  not  much  care  for  the  instant 

The  man  saw  all  these  things  with  his  keen  gray  And  so  he  moved  a  hand,  a  toft,  careating  motion 
eyes  under  the  shadow  of  his  hat  brim,  and  he  smiled  that  touched  that  vital  nose.  With  one  leap  and  a 
in  a  way  that  softened  the  hard  line*  about  bis  snort  like  a  gunshot  Blue  Lock  sprang  away.  The 
mouth.  “You're  a  woman.  Silver  Beauty."  h*  said  in  man  heard  her  blowing  in  the  darkness.  He  lay  stiff 
admiration;  "a  regular  woman  an'  no  mistake!  Eat  and  silent,  but  sh*  did  not  run.  Instead  he  heard 

outa  my  hand,  an' 111  love  you  till  death!”  her,  after  a  long  time,  stepping,  catlike,  on  the 

camp's  edge.  HU  heart  began  to  pound.  He  pursed 

AND  then  came  the  night  when,  in  spite  of  all  hia  hia  lips  and  gave  vent  to  a  whistle,  a  soft,  sweet  call 
•  caution,  Blue  Lock  stole  the  claybank  and  left  him  of  two  distinct  notes,  the  first  rising,  the  second  fall- 
afoot  in  the  Wasatch  plains.  He  had  sat  late  that  ing.  a  luring,  compelling  sound.  At  that  the  mare 
night  over  the  little  fire,  spreading  on  his  kne*  th*  leaped  and  fled  with  a  rolling  thunder  of  feet  She 

contents  of  that  mysterious  rolled  package  that  he  did  not  return,  though  he  lay  awake  the  rest  of  the 

kept  so  lighUy  tied  to  the  cottonwood,  and  he  did  not  night  and  repeated  the  calling  whistle  at  intervals 
know  that  two  blue  eyes,  uncanny  with  inner  light,  all  through  the  starlit  hours. 

watched  him  from  the  shadows.  The  next  night  he  was  prepared  for  her.  having 

He  had  smoothed  and  patted  and  fingered  a  hand-  slept  part  of  the  day.  He  did  not  feign  sleep,  but 
ful  of  wrinkled  yellow  bills,  reading  their  numbers  kept  up  his  call.  And  when  the  stars  told  him  it  was 
idly,  dreaming  with  narrowed  lids  as  he  doubled  three  by  the  clock  he  caught  the  faint  “whoosh"  of  a 
their  value  "across  the  border.”  Then  he  had  cate-  horse  out  in  th*  darkness.  All  that  night  she  hung 
fullv  replaced  them  and  tied  the  bundle  in  its  place,  about  his  camp,  lUtening.  snorting,  stamping,  filled 
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HELPING  TO  MAKE  A 

PRESIDENT  BY  WILLIAM  ING  L  IS 


he  said  slowly:  “I  think  h«  can  beat  me-  posltivcncss. 

What  is  yoor  opinion?"  That  emits!  the  conversation,  and,  so  far  n*  I  know, 

“I  am  disposed  to  think  so  too.  Now  there  was  no  more  talk  between  the  two  about  the 
what  are  you  going  to  do?"  matter  during  the  heated  controversy  which  Anally 

Again  the  senator  remained  silent  for  culminated  in  the  senator's  overwhelming  defeat, 
quite  a  space  while  we  waited.  Then  he  ..  .  .  .  . 

rose  to  hi.  full  height  and  said,  with  great  77,f  ‘noenwu*  Colonel  Harvey 

intensity:  “Well,  by  Cod.  I  guvs.  Ill  let  IMMEDIATELY  follMsjlMi  the  election  of  “Farmer 
him  beat  me."  l-Jim"  Martine.  C<iPW  Hurvey  and  I  were  in 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  I  felt  myself  Washington  and  attended  a  reception  at  the  Press 
that  here  was  a  crisis  that  surely  would  Club,  where  Governor  Wilson  made  one  of  his  huppy 
play  a  big  part  in  the  great  game.  I  could  speeches.  Owing  to  the  senatorial  contest,  the  two 
see  that  Colonel  Harvey  was  much  dis-  had  not  met  since  the  election,  but  that  evening  they 
turbed.  After  sitting  for  a  few  moments  arranged  to  return  on  the  same  train  the  following 
in  deep  thought,  he  asked  quietly:  “Well,  day.  Wo  occupied  a  drawing  room,  and  there  was 
senator,  since  you  have  reached  your  de-  much  interesting  talk,  especially  about  new  iaaues 
c talon.  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  springing  up.  One  colloquy  was  amusing.  The  gov- 
where  I  shall  stand  in  the  matter?"  eroor  asked  the  colonel  If  he  had  investigated  the 

“That."  rejoined  the  senator,  “is  why  I  results  of  the  new  primary  system,  and  the  colonel 
am  here."  replied  that  he  had  given  the  subject  only  casual 

The  colonel  got  up  and  walked  around  attention.  The  governor  said  he  hud  gone  into  the 
the  room,  and  then  said:  “Senator,  if  you  matter  thoroughly  with  iU  originator,  Mr.  U'Ren, 
want  to  go  back  to  Washington.  it  goes  with-  and  was  much  impressed  in  its  favor, 
out  saying  that  I  should  be  glsd  to  have  you  “I  hope."  he  said  earnestly,  "you  will  take  up  the 
go.  You  have  done  everything  in  this  whole  subject  seriously." 

matter  that  I  have  asked  you  to  do  and  done  “I  am  going  to  do  so."  the  colonel  rejoined.  "In 
it  generously  and  at  no  little  sacrifice.  You  fact,  I  have  already  begun,  but  so  far  only  at  home 
can  rest  assured. of  course,  that,  if  you  adhere  and  here  I  find."  he  ndded,  I  thought  rather  mis- 
to  your  determination.  I  will  not  do  a  thing  ehievously.  "James  E.  Martine  elected  United  States 
to  impair  your  chance*  But  I  ask  you  to  senator  by  the  primary  method  ami  Woodrow  Wilson 

consider  this:  As  you  know,  it  it  a  matter  nominated  for  governor  by  the  worst  boss-ridden 

of  utter  indifference  to  me  who  Is  governor  of  convention  ever  held  In  the  State.  That  Is  as  far  at 

New  Jersey.  My  sole  purpose  In  askinr  you  I  have  got." 

to  make  Wilson  governor  was  to  give  him  a  Quick  as  his  mind  is.  It  took  the  governor  an  m- 
sleppmg. stone  to  the  presidency.  From  that  slant  to  get  the  point.  Then  he  sat  hack  In  his 

viewpoint,  of  course,  his  election  aa  governor  chair  and  laughed  like  a  schoolboy.  It  was  all  very 

is  merely  the  first  move;  so  while  acknowl-  good  fun. 

edging  my  tremendous  obligation  to  you.  Colonel  Harvey  had  recently  returned  from  Savan- 
without  whose  aid.  of  coarse,  nothing  could  nah,  where  he  had  gone  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 

have  been  accomplished,  I  pul  it  to  you  portunity,  in  an  address  to  tl»  Hibernian  Society,  to 

whether  you  ought  to  expect  me  to  do  any-  advance  the  cause  of  his  candidate  It  was  well 

thing  that  might  make  it  impossible  for  me  known  that  Georgia  leaned  strongly  toward  Harmon, 

to  continue  to  advocate  Mr.  Wilson's  nomination  for  and  the  governor  was  keenly  Interested  to  hear  what 

the  presidency.  I  shall  not  say  that  I  shall  con-  had  happened,  especially  since  Savannah  was  the 
sider  myself  bound  by  your  judgment,  but.  In  the  birthplace  of  Mrs.  Wilson. 

circumstances,  feeling  aa  I  do  a  sense  of  deep  grati-  "Well,”  the  colonel  related,  "I  had  a  rather  pecul- 
lud#  to  you.  I  natu-  iar  experience.  I  had  ready 

rally  shall  attach  great  ,  „  .t,_ .  In  my  head  for  delivery  the 

•eight  to  It"  usual  outline  of  inevitable 

"1  understand  that A  _  Issues  which  called  for  you 

the  aenator  replied.  V  y  “»  ‘heir  most  effective  expo¬ 

nent.  and  the  customary  per- 
•onal  panegyric.  Imagine  my 
consternation  then.  when,  five 
minutes  before  we  were  to  go 
in  to  dinner,  the  president  of 
the  society  informed  me.  in 
the  most  casual  yet  quite 
positive  manner,  that  politic* 
was  strictly  barred  by  the 
Hibernian  Society.  This 
bowled  me  over  completely. 

I  finally  got  hold  of  Clark 
Howell,  whom  I  had  l»een 
trying  not  very  successfully 
during  the  afternoon  to  con¬ 
vert.  and  suited  my  predica¬ 
ment.  He  was  wholly  sym 
pathetic,  but  did  not  see 
what  I  could  do  except  to 
abandon  the  address  entirely 
and  speak  extemporaneously. 

I  had  to  take  the  same  view 
of  it  and  went  in  most  dis- 
consolate.  While  dinner  was 
in  progress,  however,  I  had 
an  inspiration.  There  could 
be,  of  course,  no  objection  to 
discussing  national  issue*, 
and  I  hit  upon  a  plan  to 
achieve  my  real  purpose 
without  breaking  the  rule. 
So,  after  I  had  discussed 
the  issues  at  some  length,  I 
adverted  to  the  chairman's 


TAc  Commoner 
kicked  up  a  row  of  sue  A 
dlmentlont  at  Ike  concert- 
lion  that  II  landed  Afm  of 
I Ae  Secretary  of  Slate’ t  detk. 
Ill «  natural  latent a  couldn’t 
hold  him  doicn  long  al  to 
I  rilling  a  Job.  bul  he  irae  there 
all  right  -  lor  a  llllle  irhlle 


Mr.  H  ilton  did  nol  hctilole  to  tag 
that  the  " Harper’ t  Weekly"  advocacy 
tret  hurling  him.  The  carloonltl  promptly 
pul  Colonel  Harccy  In  Ihe  clan  irlth  Bit- 
marck  —  and.  Inecllably.  Mr.  Wilton  even 
higher  up.  Sothing  could  tlop  him  then 


explanation  in  the  introductory  remark*  that  per¬ 
sonal  politics  was  barred  and  expressed  my  full  ac¬ 
quiescence.  Nevertheless.  1  continued,  since  it  seemed 
nppare.it  that  as  those  present  were  in  accord  with 
my  definition  of  true  policies,  and  might  want  to  find 
a  true  embodiment  of  them-  policies,  1  could  assure 
them  that  such  a  mnn  existed  in  the  territory 
bounded  on  the  east  by  New  York  and  on  the  west 
by  Pennsylvania.  Then  I  went  on  and  said  all  I  had 
in  mind  about  you  as  if  of  an  ideal  or  an  imaginary 
person.  The  audience  relished  the  joke  hugely  and 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  with  great 
glee.  So  it  went  off  very  well,  after  all." 

The  governor  laughed  heartily:  "And  probably 
made  a  much  greater  hit  than  if  you  had  carried 
out  your  original  program." 

“Undoubtedly.”  said  the  colonel,  “in  fact,  a  more 
effective  plan  could  not  have  been  devised."  He  then 
recounted  hia  talks  while  there  with  Thomas  Loyless, 
the  brilliant  editor  of  the  Augusta  "Chronicle,”  and 
with  Pleasant  A.  Stovall  of  the  Savannah  "Press."  He 
•louhtcd  if  he  had  made  any  impression  upon  Mr.  Loy¬ 
less.  hut  was  convinced  that  he  had  succeeded  with 
Mr.  Stovall,  who  gave  him  a  luncheon  on  the  following 
day  and  introduced  him  to  the  local  political  leaders. 
Subsequently  this  surmise  proved  correct,  as  the 
"Press"  from  then  on  strongly  advocated  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Wilson,  with  the  result  that  Mr. 
Stovall  became  and  still  is  minuter  to  Switierland 

When  Wilson 
got  going  as  gov¬ 
ernor  there  was 
no  stopping  him. 

His  reform  meaa- 
u  r  e  s  attracted 
widespread  atten¬ 
tion,  and  his  tour 
through  the  West 
to  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  most 
successful.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part 
of  his  term  he 
met  William  Jen¬ 
nings  Bryan, 
und  they  made 
speeches  together. 

On  May  27,  1011, 
the  Oreut  Com¬ 
moner  was  adver¬ 
tised  to  deliver 
hi*  "Prince  of 
Peace”  at  Long 
Branch  and  we 
went  over  to  hear 
him,  and  Mr. 

Bryan  returned 
with  us  to  spend 
the  night  at  Deal. 

There  waa  more 
reminiscence  than 
political  talk  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening. 

It  seemed  thnt 
Mr.  Bryan,  then 
in  Congress,  made 
his  first  trip  to 
New  K  n  g  I  a  n  d 
away  back  in  1892  in  company  with  Colonel  Harvey 
when  the  latter  was  working  with  Mr.  Whitney  to 
secure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  Many  amus¬ 
ing  episodes  in  connection  with  that  trip  were  related, 
and  it  was  nearly  two  o’clock  when  we  retired,  al¬ 
though  we  had  to  rise  at  six  o'clock  to  motor  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest  to  Trenton  to  catch  a  train  for 
Philadelphia,  where  he  had  an  engagement  During 
that  fifty-mile  trip  I  ohtained  my  first  glimpse  of  the 
Inner  being  and  political  method*  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and 
it  lives  very  fresh  in  my  memory.  The  only  thing  of 
a  political  nature  that  had  been  said  the  night  before 
was  when,  apropos  of  something  the  colonel  had 
spoken,  the  Commoner  remarked  laughingly: 

"Sometimes,  Harvey,  I  am  almost  convinced  that 
you  are  a  true  Democrat.” 

"I  not  only  am,"  was  the  quick  response,  “but  I 
can  prove  it." 

"That  is  interesting.  How  would  you  prove  it?” 

"By  a  simple  statement.  1  never  voted  for  you 
in  my  life." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Bryan,  laughing  heartily,  "Ill 
leave  it  to  you  if  you  haven’t  lived  to  regret  it.” 

The  colonel  didn't  say.  There  was  plenty  of 
politics  on  the  way  to  Trenton.  Mr.  Bryan  began 
immediately  to  talk  about  Wilson  and  Claris,  either 
of  whom  he  said  was  acceptable  to  him.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  earnestly  urged  the  colonel  not  to  commit 
himself  exclusively  to  Wilson,  whose  election  he 


of  an  assemblyman 
whose  name  I  for¬ 
got,  and  that  ufter 
resting  there  a  while 
he  would  make  a 
speech  in  Somerville, 
and  proceed  with  hi* 
campaigning.  So  I 
called  at  the  assem¬ 
blyman’*  charming 
home,  and  was  pleas¬ 
antly  entertained 
until  the  thrum  of 
a  motor  car  up  the 
drive  warned  us 
that  the  governor 
was  drawing  near. 
We  went  to  the 
front  of  the  house. 
I  saw  Governor  Wil¬ 
son  descend  from  the 
automobile  and  four 
or  live  companions 
follow  and  form  a 
respectful  group  be¬ 
hind  him. 

A*  the  party 
crossed  the  wulk 
and  advanced  up  to 
the  porch  I  was 
struck  by  the  great 
change  in  IU 
lender.  There  was 
in  him  a  certain  stateliness  as  he  moved  ut  the  head 
of  his  entourage  which  1  had  never  seen  before.  It 
is  part  of  a  reporter’s  business  to  make  comparisons 
to  be  taking  an  and  point  them  out  to  the  people  who  read  his  stuff, 
and  after  he  has  done  that  sort  of  thing  for  years 
his  mind  gets  so  fixed  in  the  habit  of  muking  com¬ 
parisons  that  it  will  automatically  point  them  out 
to  it-elf  even  when  there  is  no  reporting  to  do. 

"Hum!  What  a  difference!"  I  remarked  to  myself. 
"When  I  last  saw  him  he  wus  earnest,  hard-hitting 
Neighbor  Wilson,  going  home  tired,  happy,  and  not 
too  confident,  from  the  convention  at  Trenton.  Now. 
by  jingo,  no  king  could  Ik-  more  serene  and  graciou*  " 
When  the  procession  reached  me  the  governor  was 
most  affable  and  thrust  down  his  hand  <we  are  about 
of  a  height  I  in  *indly  greeting.  I  explained  that  I 
had  a  message  to  deliver,  and  he  led  the  way  to  the 
library.  There  I  repeated  to  him  exactly  what  Colo- 
nel  Harvey  had  said  to  me 
The  governor  stopped  smiling  und  looked  at  me  In¬ 
tently.  “What  docs  he  want  to  sec  me  for?”  he  asked. 

The  tone  no  less  than  the  question  Jolted  me  ns  If 
I  had  stepped  against  a  door  in  the  dark. 

"Why."  I  replied.  "I  don’t  know,  lie  didn’t  tell 
me;  but  I  know  he  wants  to  see  you." 

"Oh.  well,"  said  Governor  Wilson,  smiling  a  little, 
"it  cannot  lie  very  important  or  he  would  have  told 
you  what  It  is.  I  can’t  see  him." 

Thrre  was  a  tone  of  finality  in  this  that  stopped 
me  Involuntarily  I  contrasted  this  with  the  same 
msn’s  reception  not  so  many  months  before  of  the 
only  other  message  I  had  ever  taken  to  him  from 
Colonel  Harvey.  That  message  Invited  him  to  n 
tiresome  journey  of  hundred-  of  miles,  but  he  had 
instantly  replied:  "Oh.  I  must  put  some  things  in  a 
bag.”  Only  that  and  nothing  more.  Now  it  wus 
the  colonel  who  proposed  to  do  the  journeying,  and 
his  reply  was  an  indifferent  "no.” 

"But.  governor."  I  urged  ns  soon  ns  I  could  get  my 

breath.  "I  know  Colonel 
Harvey  Is  anxious  to  see 
you.  He  wouldn't  have 
sent  me  all  the  way  down 
here  to  ask  you  if  it  were 
not  important.” 

"Hut,  my  dear  Inglis,  I 
can’t  sec  him,"  exclaimed 
the  governor  impatiently. 
"I  have  had  a  hard  cam¬ 
paign;  I  am  tired,  and  I 
must  have  some  rest.  To- 
night  I  finish  in  Jersey,  go 
home  to  sleep,  and  start 
early  in  the  morning  for 
Pennsylvania.  I'm  not  go¬ 
ing  to  Essex,  where  they 
don’t  want  me  (he  smiled 
a  grim  smile  ns  he  spoke 
of  Senator  James  Smith's 
stronghold),  so  I'm  going 
to  help  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  do  want  me 
and  I  can  do  some  good.  I 
start  from  Princeton  on 
the  six  o'clock  train  to¬ 
morrow  morning.” 

“And  what  time  will 

After  the  muting  at  the  Manhattan  you  reach  home?"  1  in- 

Club  Colonel  Horten  made  this  memoran-  quired. 

dum  of  that  patted  when  Mr.  Wilton  atked  him  “About  eleven  to-night." 

to  crate  hit  tupport  in  "  Harper' t  Wrrhlu."  said  Governor  Wilson. 
The  but  words,  lignihcantlg,  are.  " Exit  W.  H’J"  (Confd  on  page  JO) 


was  carried  into  ramp  suffering  from 
pleurisy.  Fortunately  Dr.  Draper, 
another  member  of  the  club,  arrived 
opportunely  and  averted  serious  con¬ 
sequences.  But  it  took  time,  and  the 
impatient  patient  persisted  against  all 
Injunctions  in  preparing  what  I  still 
regard  as  the  strongest  and  rno-t  ap¬ 
pealing  of  all  the  articles  he  had  coo- 
tributed  in  aJvocacy  of  Wilson's 
nomination.  Incidentally,  it  was  his 
last.  Soma  time  after  he  returned 
to  the  office,  I  con¬ 
gratulated  him  upon 
■mm  •  masterpiece. 

“Well."  he  said.  “I 
have  )•*  We*  readme  .1  m  pn at 
and  think  myself  it  is  pretty  good. 
So.  by  the  way.  does  your  fr»end 
McAdoo.  who 
interest  in  the  movement  Here  is 
a  note  1  received  from  him  this 
morning.”  And  he  handed  me  the 
following  letter: 

W.  G.  McAnoo.  CsunssUr  at  Uw. 

30  Chukii  street.  New  Y«*r. 
iFfl  Dec.  8.  1*11. 

■  DtUt  CoUiNKL  IIaBVKV:  I  *<»>e 

f  r.  |  htrn  wanting  >o  Sr  rife  •*>  you  bT 

some  time  to  till  you  how  much  / 
BBK  rnjoged  reeding  your  wonderful 

HH  article  an  Governor  H’ilaen,  ia  a 
-  ’J  recent  number  a/  the  “ Independ¬ 

ent .”  It  it  the  finest  thing  I  have 
pet  read  about  him. 

From  that  I  know  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  throughout  the  country,  and  / 
am  somewhat  in  touch  with  it.  I  be- 

in .  -  Here  that  the  gorenor’t  strength  it 

growing  creep  dag.  and  that  the  out¬ 
look  it  decufedlg  encouraging  and 
JpTONi  101119.  V  niff  rf/|f  yen r*. 

W.  G.  McAdoo. 
Cot  G  mace  H  tarry. 

"Harper’s  Weekly." 

By  "your  friend  McAdoo."  “h# 


Chairman  William  F.  McCombt 
declined  to  lore  Colonel  Harreg't 
raluablr  terriert.  He  gate  him  a  job  al 
campaign  publlcllg  and  tried  to  undo 
what  Mr.  WMton  had  done.  But  to  Ihlt 
dag  the  two  protagonitl  1  somehow  do 
not  call  each  other  Woodg  and  George 


This  cartoon  appeared  In 
Collier's  on  Februarg  i.  I9li.  al  the 
time  trhen  Mr.  Wilson  told  Colonel  Harreg 
that  he  no  longer  wished  the  tupport  of 
" Harper's  Weeklg."  then  edited  bg  Colo 
nel  Harreg.  It  was  enough  to  make  the 

angele  weep.  And  the  angels  did  weep  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whom 

I  had  met  several  times  while  do¬ 
ing  special  articles  for  “Harper’s 
Weekly."  and  for  whom  I  had  distinct  admiration. 

Meanwhile  an  odd  and  striking  circumstance  had 
happened.  The  colonel  had  returned  in  October  and 
was  still  recuperating  at  Deal,  when  one  day  he  sent 


mnuiraitoa 


A  Man  on  the  Job 

ONE  rainy  Sunday  fifteen  years  ago.  when  fishing  was  impossi¬ 
ble,  ex-I'resident  Cleveland  chatted  with  other  members  of 
a  house  party  on  politics,  and  gradually  the  conversation  drifted 
to  his  Venezuelan  message.  One  of  the  guests,  to  tease  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land.  remarked  that  the  message  h*l  given  him  a  new  light  on 
the  character  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Richard 
Olney,  whom  he  had  once  thought  of  merely  as  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  lawyer.  Mr.  Cleveland  flushed  and  brought  his  solid  fist 
down  on  the  table.  "Olney?"  he  said.  “Olney  had  no  more  to 
do  with  that  message  than  you  have.  He  never  knew  a  word  of  it 
till  I  read  it  to  him  the  day  it  was  sent  to  Congress."  The  man 
who  made  the  remark  in  able  better  to  understand  the  spirited 
manner  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  reply  after  reading  Mr.  Olney's 
recent  defense  of  a  national  policy’  as  different  from  the  Cleve¬ 
land  policy  as  anything  the  human  mind  could  conceive.  Yet 
Mr.  Olney  did  have  something  to  do  with  the  message.  It 
was  provoked  by  the  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  correspondence 
which  he  conducted  for  our  Government  with  the  Rritish  For¬ 
eign  Office,  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  treated  not  only  our  rights 
but  our  honor  with  the  degree  of  skepticism  thnt  he  might  have 
put  into  a  reply  to  the  Principality  of  Monaco.  It  was  as  a 
consequence  of  that  correspondence  that  Mr.  CLEVELAND  wrote 
the  message  which  defined  the  position  of  the  United  States 
nmong  the  powers  of  the  world,  a  position  from  which  it  never 
receded  until  the  Lusitania  was  sunk.  For  the  benefit  of  read¬ 
ers  too  young  to  remember  that  bold  and  manly  utterance,  we 
reprint  the  closing  paragraph: 

l>i  makino  the**  recommendations  I  nwi  fully  alire  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  incurred,  awl  keenly  realise  all  the  consequences  that 
may  follow.  I  am,  nevertheless,  firm  in  my  eon  rie  tins  that  while 
it  is  a  grirvou s  thing  to  eon  template  the  two  great  English-speaking 
proplcii  of  the  world  an  bring  otherwise  than  friemlly  competitors 
in  the  onward  march  of  civilization,  awl  strenuous  awl  worthy 
rival s  in  all  the  art «  of  /woes,  there  in  no  calamity  which  a  great 
nation  can  invite  which  e quoin  that  which  follow*  a  s ii/nne  *uh - 
mission  to  wrong  awl  injustice  awl  the  consequent  to**  of  national 
self-respect  awl  honor,  beneath  which  arc  shielded  and  defended 
a  people's  safety  and  greatness.  Grover  Cleveland. 

Disgracing  the  Senate 

URING  the  six  years  that  Martins  of  New  Jersey  has  been 
in  the  Senate  wo  have  all  been  regarding  him  comfortably  as 
a  humorous  fluke,  who  would,  of  course,  disappear  from  public  life 
at  the  end  of  his  term.  But  when  we  find  the  Democratic  party 
in  New  Jersey  naming  him  formally  for  another  six  years,  it  is 
time  to  be  serious — both  about  MARTINE  and  about  the  Democrats. 
Martini;  came  into  public  life  as  an  accident.  He  had  been  run¬ 
ning  for  one  office  or  another  in  New  Jersey  for  nearly  a  genera¬ 
tion.  Then,  in  the  summer  of  1910,  there  was  a  sort  of  informal 
and  unofficial  primary  for  United  States  Senator.  Nobody  took 
the  primary  seriously  and  nobody  regarded  it  as  binding  on  the 
legislature  which  would  later  do  the  real  election.  Nobody  but 
Marti ne  put  his  name  up,  and  something  less  than  50.000  votes 
were  cast.  But  when  the  legislature  met.  Governor  Wilson,  then 
new  to  political  life,  took  the  view  that  Martine’s  unofficial  pri¬ 
mary  indorsement  ought  to  be  binding  on  the  legislature.  It  was 
nn  entirely  proper  view  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  take,  although  it  would 
have  been  equally  proper  for  him  to  take  the  view  that  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  senator  was  the  business  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  not  the  governor.  But  the  Democrats  in  New  Jersey 
were  taking  Mr.  Wilson  very  seriously  then  because  they  regarded 
him  as  their  Moses.  And  so  they  sent  Martine  to  Washington. 
A  great  many  folks  have  said  that  he  is  the  cheapest  person 
who  has  ever  been  in  the  United  States  Senate  Careful  writers 
learn  to  be  cautious  about  such  universal  generalities,  for  there 
have  been  probably  some  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  sena¬ 
tors  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Still,  if  anybody  can  name 
nnother  senator  who  has  so  completely  represented  the  low  extreme 
of  dignity,  we  should  like  to  hear  about  him.  The  Democratic 
party  has  a  good  deal  to  answer  for  in  this  year  of  1916.  We 
happen  to  think  that  the  cowardly  and  hypocritical  passage  of  the 
so-called  Eight-Hour  Law  is  the  worst.  But  that  at  least  was 
done  in  a  spirit  of  panic.  The  renaming  of  Martine  formally 


and  deliberately,  with  his  record  and  his  personality  perfectly  well 
known,  is  pretty  bad.  It  is  a  mistake  to  take  a  humorous  view  of 
the  presence  of  a  man  like  Martine  in  the  Senate.  There  are 
serious  problems  ahead  of  the  United  States  Senate  during  the 
next  six  years,  and  there  is  no  heavier  responsibility  weighing 
upon  any  resident  of  New  Jersey  than  to  go  earnestly  to  work  to 
elect  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate. 

ft  Is  Up  to  Massachusetts 

MASSACHUSETTS  is  Hnother  case  where  the  Democrata  have 
done  almost  as  badly  as  in  New-  Jersey.  They  have  named  as 
their  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  against  Henry  Cabot 
Ia>dce  the  politician  who  is  colloquially  known  in  Boston  as  “HONEY 
Fitz”  "Honey  Fitz"  is  a  degree  above  Martine  in  that  he  has 
brains,  but  they  are  very  emphatically  not  the  kind  of  brains  thnt 
ought  to  turn  up  in  the  United  States  Senate,  either  during  the 
next  six  years  of  serious  outlook  or  at  any  other  time.  With  possi¬ 
bly  one  exception.  HENRY  CaROT  I-ODOE  is  the  best-posted  man  in 
the  United  States  about  foreign  affairs.  If  he  is  returned  to  the 
Senate,  he  will  undoubtedly  lx*  during  the  most  of  the  next  six 
years — probably  during  the  whole  of  it — chairman  of  the  United 
State*  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  is  the  best  avail¬ 
able  man  that  the  United  States  possesses  for  that  job.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ought  to  return  him  even  if  the  best  Democrat  in  the 
State  were  running  against  him.  And  "HONEY  Fitz"  is  very 
far  from  being  the  best  Democrat  in  Massachusetts.  If  wc  were 
dealing  in  superlative*  about  "HoNBY  FlTZ."  we  should  be  more 
likely  to  use  very  different  adjective*.  There  is  an  opportunity 
for  every  earnest  citizen  of  Massachusetts  at  this  time  to  net 
creditably  in  a  situation  which  is  not  far  from  being  a  crisis. 

fjet  George  Do  It 

COLLIER'S  shares  with  its  contributor.  Mr.  IN0I.IS.  his  rapture 
over  Colonel  Harvey’s  political  sagacity.  We  have  never  spent 
ten  minute*  with  the  only  living  statesman  who  is  ns  wise  as  he 
looks  and  looks  as  wise  ns  he  is  without  feeling  that  we  have 
talked  with  not  one  but  a  score  of  PLUTARCH’S  men.  But  we  nro 
less  amazed  than  Mr.  INCLIS  at  his  uncanny  power.  He  is  fatally 
gifted  as  a  Designer  of  Destiny.  While  but  a  child  and  yet  un¬ 
known  to  fame,  he  lisped  the  nomination  and  the  nomination  came. 
It  is  related  of  him  that  in  his  infancy,  while  his  nurse  was  carry¬ 
ing  him  through  a  street  in  Galena.  HI.,  he  became  suddenly  agi¬ 
tated  and  pointed  with  his  teething  ring  to  a  short,  square-set  man 
who  was  checking  the  loading  of  hides  into  a  wagon  in  front  of 
a  leather  merchant’s  warehouse.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  thnt 
the  man  was  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant,  later  to  l>c  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  colonel  has  continued  to  name  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  various  parties  from  that  moment  to  the  present  day. 
and  out  of  the  list  to  select  a  president. 

He  is  never  wrong,  and  there  was  no  chance  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  would  escape  him.  When  the  pale  professor  entered  the 
room  the  divining  rod  almost  jumped  out  of  Colonel  HARVEY’S 
hand.  He  took  a  firmer  grip  on  it,  and  it  dragged  him  across  the 
room  to  the  meek  and  unambitious  student.  Others  at  the  con¬ 
vivial  table  were  merely  pleased  with  Professor  Wilson’s  speech. 
Colonel  Harvey  applied  "a  certain  rule  in  metoposcopy"  to  him 
and  perceived  "a  star  in  the  forehead"  which  they  saw  not. 
"That  man.”  said  the  colonel,  "could  win  the  country.  I  want 
to  know  more  of  him." 

That  night,  alone  in  his  library  in  the  dark  tower,  he  laid  out 
the  campaign— the  kidnaping  of  the  scholar  from  his  cell,  his 
nomination  as  governor  of  New  Jersey,  his  election,  his  nomina¬ 
tion  for  president,  and  his  election  by  339  electoral  votes.  True, 
he  carelessly  predicted,  in  an  offhand  way,  "more  than  300," 
but  no  doubt  he  had  the  extrH  39  quite  clear  in  his  mind’s  eye. 

We  feel  that  Mr.  INCLIS  emphasizes  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
much  more  than  it  would  ever  occur  to  Colonel  Harvey  to  do. 
There  were  things  to  be  done,  of  course,  to  smooth  the  way  of 
destiny,  but  they  were  merely  such  routine  as  the  persuasion  of 

the  editors.  Joseph  Pulitzer.  St.  Clair  McKei.way.  Major 
Hemphill,  and  Josephus  Daniels.  Pulitzer  was  gained  by 
logic:  Josephus  by  an  appeal  to  vanity.  Ex-Senator  James  Smith 
had  to  be  conciliated,  converted,  and  eventually  disowned.  It  was 
necessary  tr>  bring  together  the  candidate  and  Colonel  Hf.nry 
Wattersos  ;  to  defeat  a  political  hero  whose  name  is  a  household 


word  from  one  end  of  Trenton  to  the  other,  the  Hon.  F.  Katzkk- 
BACH :  to  furnish  the  press  with  copy;  to  procure  an  invitation  to 
speak  at  a  dinner  of  the  Lotos  Club,  an  honor  desired  by  many 
but  achieved  by  few;  to  convince  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
at  Savannah.  Ga..  thut  Professor  Wilson  was  the  lineal  descendant 
of  Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  and,  finally,  by  a  ruse,  to  prevent  Mr. 
Bryan  from  having  the  Baltimore  convention  adjourned  for  thirty 
days.  But  all  these  things  Colonel  Harvey  did  with  his  customary 
graceful  ease,  and  he  will  be  more  surprised  than  we  are  at  the 
importance  which  his  flushed  lieutenant  attaches  to  them. 

Knowing  him  pretty  well,  we  feel  convinced  that  he  was  not  at 
all  surprised  at  the  drop  in  tempera¬ 
ture  which  marked  his  candidate’s  re- _ 

moval  from  one  altitude  to  another. 

His  pocket  thermometer,  which  had 
registered  summer  heat  when  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson  motored  over  from  (Y)l  ] 

Princeton  to  Deal  and  to  Dicker  with  i 

Colonel  WatTERSoN.  dropped  quickly  Records  I 

the  minute  he  began  his  speech  of  .  *  .. 

acceptance  at  Trenton,  and  fell  to  TL,L  •*«****?  •> 

freezing  when  JamesSmith  came  out  '*  °N‘  " 

as  a  candidate  for  senator.  And  we  ,he  "* 

will  bet  one  of  his  famous  red  apples  Thwreei  r«/?  show 

thut  the  colonel  wore  a  chest  pro-  I,... 

tector  the  night  Governor  WIL80N 

went  over  to  the  Manhattan  Club  The  So-<aiicd  Hgin 

for  the  famous  interview  when  the  '-■>»'  H«ll; 

governor  Anally  struggled  out  of  the 

embraces  of  his  patrons.  He  knew  ln»r»«»in*  iw  si»*  , 

early  that  he  had.  ns  Senator  Mar-  the  su.  of  it*  Ni 

TINE  probably  would  say.  dived  into  k-i.wu.m., 

the  backwaters  of  university  life  and  J^CRWii  1 

dragged  out  a  whale  which  bit  the  J  ESTSi.  Rmo! 
hand  that  fed  it.  But  he  was  not  dis¬ 
appointed.  He  hud  done  his  appointed  These  record s  are 

task  and  would  no  more  think  of  rater  who  wishes  f. 

demanding  credit  for  discovering  srntatire*  rotrrf,  anr 

President  WILSON  than  of  blaming  '  otm  ballot  in  the 
his  candidate  for  shaking  him  off  new  House  am I  one-l 

coldly  and  bluntly.  Each  acted  accord-  records  arr  furnisher 

ing  to  his  nature.  It  is  the  nature  Hurrau  without  chat 

of  some  to  give  humbly  nnd  others  one  representative  i. 

to  take  without  thanks.  No  matter  !  senator  whose  ream 
how  Mr.  Ingi.18  might  feel,  it  is  rni  iifr-s  war 

certain  that  Colonel  Harvey  long  ago  mi  WwSri.  Bin 

censed  pondering  on  the  ingrati-  J  l _ ___ _ 

tude  of  the  great,  nnd  is  now  in 
the  library  in  the  tower  doping 
out  the  presidential  ticket  for  1020. 

The  procession  of  distinguished  names  in  Mr.  INCUS’S  narra¬ 
tive  is  overwhelming,  but  we  miss  a  few  that  might  have  been 
paraded.  For  example,  in  the  account  of  the  preliminary  cam¬ 
paign.  we  see  no  mention  of  the  modest  but  none  the  less  celebrated 
collector  of  art,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  whose  name  occurred,  as 
we  recall  it.  during  one  part  of  the  famous  interview  at  the  Man¬ 
hattan.  Later  we  fail  to  find  any  allusion  to  the  Marcenas  of 
the  presidential  campaign.  Mr.  Cleveland  H.  Dooce.  and  to  the 
thoughtful,  silent,  and  nt  times  profitable  counselor  of  candidate 
nnd  president.  Colonel  House  of  Texas.  What  part  each  of  these 
had  in  the  development  of  Mightiness,  we  don’t  know.  But 
Colonel  Harvey  was  the  discoverer,  and  with  that  distinction  he 
should  be.  nnd  he  is,  rather  more  than  satisfied.  It  would  have 
been  too  much  to  expect  Columbus  to  remain  and  till  the  soil 
and  reap  the  harvest.  No  doubt  the  colonel  saw  early  that 
the  soil  was  stubborn  and  that  the  harvest  would  be  far  from 
nourishing  to  any  patriotic  American. 

Sociological  and  Economic  Note 

ACCORDING  to  the  New  York  “Tribune”  of  September  4.  1916. 

one  Felix  ROUSS  sold  the  "palatial  Riverside  Drive  residence” 
commonly  known  as  Grant’s  Tomb  to  a  farmer  from  New  Paltz. 
N.  Y.,  for  $1,400  in  cash!  The  method  is  familiar,  for  ROUSS  had 
been  buying  the  drinks  all  the  way  down  river  from  Albany — but 
how  on  earth  did  a  booze  boob  ever  get  that  much  money  together? 


COLLIER’S 
Records  of  Congress 

THE  record*  of  the  rote*  of  member *  of 
Couyre* *  and  senator*  on  the  various  roll 
call s  of  the  fimt  session  of  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congress,  recently  ended,  are  now  ready. 
These  records  show  how  each  member  and 
senator  rated  on  ration*  roll  call*,  including: 

The  So-called  Hgkl-Hoor  Kill;  thr  Child- 
Labor  Hill:  Freeing  thr  lliilippioea :  Putting 
Sugar  on  thr  Free  list;  Warning  American' 
Not  to  Travel  on  Ship,  tinned  by  Belligerent.; 
Increasing  thr  Siir  o i  thr  Army  ;  Increaaing 
thr  Siir  of  thr  Navy;  Krrr  Seed.;  Rural 
Crrdiu;  Katabliahiag  a  Government  Armor 
But!  Confirming  thr  Appointment  of  Mr. 
Ilrandeta;  I  Bereaving  thr  Income  Ta»:  And 
Mocr  Than  Forty  Other  Important  Roll  Calla. 

These  record *  are  indispensable  to  every 
voter  who  wishes  to  know  how  his  repre¬ 
sentatives  roted.  and  how  he  should  ea*l  his 
own  ballot  in  thr  aoning  election  for  an  entire 
new  House  and  one-third  of  the  Senate.  Thr 
reconln  are  furnished  by  Collier'*  Washington 
Hurrau  without  charge.  Give  the  naJlie  of  the 
one  representative  in  Congress  and  the  one 
senator  whose  record  yon  want.  Address 


One  More  Less 

TN  the  column  that  Tom  Daly,  the  poet,  writes  daily  for  the 
1  Philadelphia  “Evening  ledger"  we  find  this: 

If  thr  hotel  loses  its  licrtise.  there  will  be  onr  more  less  hotel  in  western 
Chester  County,  several  having  dropped  out  of  business  in  the  past  few  year* 
— Writ  Chester  | Pat  rvn'emp. 

The  rhetoric  is  muddy,  possibly  because  there  are  still  several 
hotels  in  Chester  County  which  haven’t  yet  lost  their  licenses; 
but  the  meaning  here  is  pellucid.  When  after  a  peculiarly  revolt¬ 
ing  lynching  the  town  of  Coatesville,  in  “western  Chester  County." 
was  deprived  of  all  its  licenses  altogether,  bank  deposits  went 

up.  credit  flourished,  shopkeepers 
found  money  flowing  in  as  never 
before,  and  the  police,  charity,  arid 
poor-farm  people  just  stood  around 
with  nothing  much  on  their  hands 
to  do.  As  time  goes  on.  this  business 
of  “one  more  less”  saloon  spreads 
L  ongress  like  something  catching,  and  good 

...  _ *. _ business  is  in  line  with  the  move- 

. .  ’  ment — whether  in  Pennsylvania  or 

i»  the  State  of  VVa.hinK.on. 


The  Fact  of  War 

THESE  fatally  consistent  military 
experts  are  still  droning  out  their 
analyses  of  sectors,  thrusts,  drives, 
etc.,  but  they  are  not  bilking  about 
war.  The  forest  is  not  visible  to  them 
because  only  the  separate  trees  are 
seen.  SHAKESPEARE  saw  the  thing 
whole  and  put  it  in  seven  words: 
“Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and 
climbing  fire."  That  is  the  fact  of 
war.  then  and  now  nnd  forever; 
the  only  change  Is  in  our  ability  to 
meet  its  test. 

Smashing  a  Poet's  Idol 

AUTUMN  the  sad  season  of  the 
.year?  Autumn  melancholy? 


COLLIERS  WASHINGTON  BUREAU. 

1 121  WouoWAat*  BiueiSG.  Washington.  D.  C. 


’oilier’* Washington  A  year?  Autumn  melancholy? 

tire  the  name  of  the  Autumn  dreary,  dull,  depressing,  dun, 

•a grrss  and  thr  one  dour,  dumpish,  dismal,  doleful,  dank. 

*  u-ant.  Address  and  deathlike?  Is  it?  That  is  what 

■rnv  kpri*  a  it  ’M,me  or  have  gradually. 

Washington  D  C  year  af,or  -vtar*  inveigled  themselves 

_  Into  thinking.  The  poets  —  spokes- 

—  .  men  for  beauty  though  they  be  — 

are  not  quite  guiltless  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  They  must  have  one  season  for 
melancholy :  they  need  it  for  dramatic  contrast.  They  demand  that 
one  of  the  four  seasons  shall  servo  ns  a  conduit  for  their  pent-up 
poetic  tears.  .  Obviously  it  can’t  lie  spring,  summer,  or  winter,  so 
poor  old  Autumn  is  picked  to  be  pilloried  before  the  world  as  grief- 
inspiring.  In  this  capacity  she  is  called  hard — but  often  beauti¬ 
ful— names.  Though  this  isn't  so  true  of  the  biggest  poets.  While 
Thomas  Hood  is  speaking  of  autumn’s  "face  of  care."  and  calling 
her  a  "cloudy  prison  for  the  soul."  the  mightier  KEATS  is  finding  her 
music  assweet  as  spring’s.  Far  from  being  dismal,  good  old  William 
Barnes — he  of  the  homely,  dose-to-the-soil  verse — finds  her  jolly : 

Ti«  merry  when  the  brawny  men 
Da  come  to  reap  it  down,  O. 

Wrhcr  glossy  red  the  poppy  head 
*S  among  the  »'a*k*  so  brown.  O; 

Ti*  merry  while  the  wheat’!  in  hile 
Ar  when,  by  hill  ar  holler, 

The  learera  thick  da  stoop  to  pick 
The  cars  so  ripe  an'  yoller. 

Gloomy?  — when  the  earth  comes  to  its  hour  of  full  fruition 
and  turns  the  traditional  cornucopia  upside  down  before  man: 
when  the  foliage  tries  to  achieve  an  all-day  sunset  with  its 
madcap  fireworks,  and  when  the  wind  whoops  with  joy  upon 
the  October  hilltop.  Nature’s  "face  of  care."  indeed!  If 
this  be  a  “cloudy  prison  for  the  soul.”  then  by  all  means 
let  the  soul  be  vouchsafed  three  months  of  such  captivity  each 
year,  so  long  as  this  earth  continues  to  spin  through  space. 
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iiprrla  b'Urve  Ibat  (hr  airship's  trouble*  began  •  lib  a  damaged  propeUrr.  la  thi.  mau  of 
Krrrkugr  Ihp  charred  body  of  the  engineer  -as  foaad.  hi.  hand.  Will  clutching  hi.  le«ew 


The  raider*  were  buried  with  Ihc  name  military  honors  given  dead  Br.lHk  airmen  la 
Germany.  Eaeh  body  »a»  given  an  oak  coBn  which  was  covered  by  a  German  flag 


WINGED ! 

AT  the  darkest  hour  of  the  morning: 

.  of  September  3  a  great  German 
airship,  sailing  n  mile  over  Ixmdon 
at  the  rate  of  an  express  train,  sud¬ 
denly  burst  into  flames,  dropped  like 
a  comet  and  plunged  into  a  peaceful 
dale  north  of  London.  At  last,  after 
months  of  failures,  British  guns  had 
winged  one  of  the  German  terrors  of 
the  sky.  The  photographs  on  this 
page  tell  the  story  of  this  thrilling 
episode  of  the  Great  War.  The  most 
extravagant  tales  spun  by  the  scien¬ 
tific  war  romancers  have  scarcely  pre¬ 
pared  us  to  understand  the  appalling 
adventure  of  these  aerial  conflicts. 
A  flock  of  thirteen  airships  600  feet 
long  sailing  over  Kngland  and  drop¬ 
ping  torpedoi*  at  night  amid  burst¬ 
ing  shrapnel  hurled  at  them  from  the 
ground  and  dropped  from  aeroplanes 
soaring  above  them,  before  the  war 
would  have  been  unbelievable.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  Ixmdoners  witnessed  the 
aerial  combat.  The  great  tin  ears 
of  the  Zeppelin  detectors  first  an¬ 
nounced  the  coming  of  the  Germans. 
The  acriul  defense  batteries  over 
Kngland  were  instantly  notified  by 
telegraph.  The  whole  kingdom  was 
awakened.  As  London's  aerial  guns 
began  to  blaze  away  at  the  sky,  the¬ 
ory  "The  Zeppelins  are  coming!"  ran 
through  the  great  city,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  poured  into  the  streets. 
Looking  up.  they  snw  a  myriad  of 
long  arms  of  pale  light  fingering  the 
darkness.  One  of  the  arms  came  to 
rest;  others  joined  it;  then  at  the 
center  of  the  ball  of  light  where  the 
search  rays  joined  they  sow  a  small 
object  like  a  tiny  fish  with  gleaming 
silver  scales.  The  object  remained 
motionless  wrhile  shells  burst  in  white 
puffs  about  it.  It  dipped  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  rise  higher,  but  u  shell 
burst  just  above  it.  It  tried  to 
descend,  and  three  shells  exploded 
below  it.  The  silver  gleam  turned 
yellow;  the  yellow  whitened,  and  a 
flash  like  an  explosion  was  visible, 
after  which  the  Zeppelin  became  a 
great  blazing  star  which  illuminated 
all  London.  The  airship  pointed  nose 
downward  and  began  to  descend.'  It 
was  now  enveloped  in  crimson  flames 
and  trailed  after  it  a  long  streamer 
of  sparks.  The  plunge  to  earth  lasted 
about  a  minute.  Before  it  was  over, 
cheers  rose  from  London’s  darkened 
streets  and  thousands  of  throats 
sang:  “Britannia  Buies  the  Waves.” 
The  next  day  thousands  swarmed 
to  the  hamlet  of  Cuffley.  near 
which  the  raider's  crew  were  found 
burned  beyond  recognition,  buried 
under  their  demolished  craft.  Their 
achievement  was  two  dead  civilians. 
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I .earn  ins* 
the  Goose  Step 


THE  rooster  posing  in  the  circle  is  wearing  a  device 
invented  by  n  l/>ng  Island  poultry  man  to  sup¬ 
press  his  fowl  whistling  in  the  earlv  morning.  The 
S.  P.  C.  A.  has  called  a  special  session  to  decide 
whether  the  device  is  a  cruel  one.  Personally  we 
hope  that  the  decision  will  go  against  chanticleer  If 
it  is  a  question  of  a  rooster’s  exuberance  on  rising 
versus  the  last  sleepy  roll  over  of  n  tired  business 
man.  we  favor  the  tired  business  man  Why  i>  a 
rooster's  crow  anyway?  What  has  it  to  do  with  eggs? 
As  a  broad-minded  publication,  however,  we  can  ec 
chanticleer's  point  of  view :  we  know  how  exultant  we 
feel  when  we  rise  that  early :  we  also  believe  in  free 
speech.  Moreover,  there  are  rooster  fans  who  say 
that  a  crow  muffler  subjects  the  wearer  to  painful 
humiliation  by  suppn  ssing  the  voice  of  hi>  pride 
The  rooster  is  a  proud  bird.  The  rooster  hero  of 
RuSTAND's  play,  "Chantecler,"  thought  it  was  his 
crow  that  brought  the  sun  up.  The  thing  to  Ho  is 
to  give  his  pride  a  less  blatant  means  of  expression. 
In  this  connection  we  call  the  attention  of  poultry 
fanciers  to  the  photograph  on  the  right,  show¬ 
ing  a  Japanese  rooster  with  a  tail  eighteen  feel 
long.  This  tail  is  an  achievement  the  sight 
of  which  has  paralyzed  even  the  stone 
lluddhn  in  the  right  background.  We 
here  what  can  be  done  with  a  rooster. 

If  careful  experiments  should  show’  that 
chanticleer's  prideful  song  cannot  !-•  con¬ 
verted  into  eggs,  and  it  is  found  that  this 
pride  must  have  expression,  why  not  let  it 
he  bur  hanked  into  an  eighteen-foot  tail" 

There  is  room  for  imagination  even  in  the 
poultry  business  Such  a  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  should  lie  satisfactory  to  the  tired  busi¬ 
ness  man,  the  S.  P.  C.  A.,  and  the  rooster. 


HENS  AND 
OTHERS 


Watchful  Waiting 

These  Tommies  at  the  front  like 
eggs.  They  built  this  little  hen¬ 
nery*  of  war  material  for  some 
refugee  chickens.  Hut  they  (the 
hens)  wouldn't  lay.  War  panic! 
A  war  message  is  written  on  the 
wing  of  the  pigeon  to  the  right. 


Pack*  going  into  drj  d«k  in  grand  reriew.  Ofa««o  Ike  oBrUI  rooster  al  ihr  rear  of  I  hr  ftral  squadron  -  ■  renr  Admiral 
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COLLIERS  FOR  OCTOBER  21.  1916 


"Oh.  then,  it's  very  simple."  I  argued. 
“Colonel  Harvey,  of  course,  wouldn't  in¬ 
convenience  your  household  hy  calling 
at  that  hour.  But  he  can  be  at  the 
Princeton  Inn  from  half  past  ten  on. 
You  could  stop  there  a  few  minutes  oil 
your  way  home." 

"But.  don't  you  we.  Inglis,"  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wilson  insisted,  ‘‘I  must  have  my 
sleep?" 

•'Governor,"  I  begged,  "the  colonel 
won’t  detain  you  ten  minutes.  I  know 
its  important,  or  he  wouldn't  ask  for 
an  interview." 

"No,  no;  I  can’t  do  it."  repeated  the 
governor.  "I  muBt  get  my  rest.  I 
guess  this  isn’t  very  important.  It 
will  keep.  I.et  us  see.  1  shall  lie  in 
Pennsylvania  for  several  days;  then  I 
shall  go  to  Atlantic  City  to  rest  a  few 
days.  You  can  get  in  touch  with  my 
secretary  over  the  wire,  and  arrange 
for  Colonel  Harvey  to  call  on  me  there." 

After  all,  a  man  ought  to  know  when 
hi  is  fairly  beaten.  I  knew. 

"Good  day, governor, ami  good  luck!” 
I  exclaimed  as  I  arose. 

Again  Governor  Wilson  shook  hands 
with  me  most  affably  and  said  good-by. 

Throicn  Down 

T  HAVE  Item  beaten  in  Foal  races,  and 
1  "knocked  out"  by  a  husky  friend,  and 
I  have  known  the  horror  only  a  news¬ 
paper  man  can  feel  at  being  “beaten” 
on  a  news  story;  but  never  have  I  felt 
such  chagrin  us  overwhelmed  me  when  I 
went  away  from  my  second  interview 
with  Woodrow  Wilson,  I  was  not  only 
defeated  but  thrown  down,  brushed 
aside,  swept  away  with  thcrasual  guess 
that  my  mission  couldn't  be  very  Im¬ 
portant.  Ordinary  language  failed  such 
an  amazing  situation.  I  was  chilled. 

"Well-ni— ha-damned!"  I  kept 
saying  to  myself  over  and  over  uguin 
as  I  made  my  way  to  a  telephone  to 
report  the  utter  failure  of  my  errand. 

When  dolefully,  from  a  aense  of  not 
having  made  good,  I  reported  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  my  mission— without,  how¬ 
ever,  giving  an  Inkling  of  my  unhuppy 
Impression  the  colonel  seemed  per¬ 
plexed,  but  wild: 

"He  is  greatly  harassed,  of  roursc. 
and  beset  on  all  sides,  so  It  Is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  should  have  lost  his 
perspective  temporarily.  It  is  my  fault 
nnywny.  I  should  have  told  you,  an 
you  could  tell  him,  what  it  was  about 
The  point  is  thut  the  democrats  are 
going  to  lose  the  la-gisluture,  and  Wil¬ 
son's  rivals  will  make  a  great  hulla¬ 
baloo  about  hi*  not  being  able  to  hold 
his  own  State,  The  fact,  however,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  that  he  will  hold  hi* 
own  everywhere,  except  in  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty,  where  Smith  will  beat  him.  My 
notion  was  to  devise  some  way  of  in¬ 
forming  the  country  In  advance  that.  If 
defeated,  it  would  be  through  Is-trayal 

£hls  enemy,  and  so  break  the  force  of 
i  blow.  However,  we  shall  have  to 
tnke  care  of  it  as  best  we  ean  after  the 
event." 

The  result  wus  us  anticipated.  Wil¬ 
son  did  lose  the  State,  and  there  was 
great  jubilation  in  the  Harmon  and 
Clurk  camps.  Whereupon  "Harper’s 
Weekly”  analyzed  the  returns  and  showed 
conclusively  thut,  outside  the  reulm  of 
vengeful  boss  domination,  Wilson  hail 
uetunlly  gullied  before  the  people.  The 
Wilson  pupera  spread  this  throughout 
the  country,  so  that,  after  all,  little  was 
lost,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  w»- 
imt  actual  gain  for  the  governor  fr»m 
the  wide  publicity.  Hut  the  picture 
Iroin  Somerville  was  still  on  my  mind 
cml  could  not  Ik-  blotted  out.  I  have 
wondered  often  since  if,  from  a  personal 
standpoint.  I  did  not  make  a  fulul  error 
in  withholding  the  Impression  from  my 
chief,  but  I  did  what  then  seemed  to  me 
best,  fearing  and  hoping  that  I  had 
got  a  false  notion. 

Somehow  I  felt  a  premontion  of 
something  gone  wrong  when  I  was 
called  to  the  private  office  on  Decem¬ 
ber  8.  Colonel  Hurvey  was  seated  ul 
his  desk,  wholly  calm  and  .-elf  possessed, 
but.  as  it  struck  me,  more  solemn  than 
I  had  ever  seen  him. 

"Bill."  he  -aid.  "I  had  u  talk  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wilson  yesterday  and  with  Colo¬ 
nel  Watte rsoli.  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  he 
and  the  young  men  who  have  started  his 
publicity  bureau  think  the  "Weekly’s" 
advocacy  of  his  candidacy  is  doing  more 
harm  than  good.  So.  of  course.  I  said 
I  would  stop  it.  You  needn't  say  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  but  talk  with  Fife  and 
think  up  some  special  articles  having 
nothing  to  do  with  politics." 

That  was  all  and  it  is  all  — to  this 
day  that  I.  nr  anybody  else  to  my 
knowledge,  ever  heard  Colonel  Harvey 
soy  of  the  interview  at  the  Manhattan 
Chib,  except  tins:  Some  time  later. 


Helping  to  Make  a  President 


when  the  controversy  was  beginning 
to  rage  between  Colonel  Watterson 
and  Governor  Wilson,  Colonel  Harvey 
was  opening  letters  one  morning  at 
Deal.  He  stopped  at  one  of  them 
and  reread  iL 

“This  IS  from  Colonel  Watterson."  he 
remarked.  “He  asks  me  to  send  him 
my  recollection  or  ju»t  what  happened 
about  the  Weekly’  at  the  Manhattan 
Club.  Have  you  a  pencil?" 

I  had  -and  a  pad.  which  I  still  have 
and  the  writing  on  it  which  is  repro¬ 
duced  here.  Slowly  and  carefully  he 
Uicutcd  and  I  wrote  a-  follows: 

MEMORANDA 

G.  11.— I*  there  anything  left  of  that 
cheap  talk  during  the  gubernatorial 
campaign  about  my  advocating  you  on 
behalf  of  "the  interests"? 

W.  W.  (with  great  positivenes-).— 
Yes.  there  is.  I  lunched  to-day  with 
two  of  the  young  men  in  my  literary 
burrau,  and  they  both  declared  it  was 
having  a  serious  effect  in  the  West.  I 


t.smssiTV  Cun. 

FUTH  AVENIE  AKU  54TH  STRUCT. 

I»*c.2l.  1911. 

PtnmmmL 

Mr  Dkar  CuLonei.:  Every  day  I  am 
confirmed  in  the  judgment  that  my  mind 
is  a  one-track  mad  and  can  run  only  one 
train  of  thought  at  a  time-!  A  long  time 
after  that  interview  with  you  and  Mars. 
Henry  at  the  Manhattan  Club  it  came 
over  me  that  when  (at  the  clow  of  the 
interview)  you  asked  me  that  question 
about  the  "Weekly"  I  answered  it 
simply  a-  a  matter  of  fart,  and  of  bust- 
ne»,  and  said  never  a  word  of  my 
sincere  gratitude  to  you  for  all  your 
renerou-  support,  or  of  ray  hope  that 
•  l  might  be  continued  Forrivc  me.  and 
forget  my  manners!  Faithfully  your-. 

*’(■«•!»  ttllJXlN. 

Franklin  aid;.  New  York. 

Jan.  4.  1912. 

/’rnuMl. 

Mr  Deak  GovtJtMHt  Wilson:  Reply- 
mg  to  your  note  from  the  University 


BOB  WH  ITE 

Hr  o  t  .V  /if.  ,W.  HKSnKRSOS 

T  HEARD  them  '/rut  the  peep  of  ilatrn 
*  h'mm  terry  bu*h  and  I  nr: 
Blackbird,  bluebird.  robin,  irrrn. 

Jay.  thrarkrr,  ehiekadcr; 

Thrn  I  heard,  from  Mix  retreat 
Somewhere  in  thr  earn  or  wheat. 

Hob  White  welcoming  thr  morning 
And  I  thoHiiht  hin  rung  more  in cut: 

-Hob  White!  Hob  Whiter 
ll'o.s  that  note  of  binl  or  norite. 
Hob  Whitet 

I  hare  lirtenid  in  I  hi  nhtuhorr 
To  thr  haunting  whipinuirwill. 

I  hare  hrard  the  rapturnnr  moekrr, 
Uh.  a  icralth  of  n» rntnrrr  a  pill! 

Yrt  not  then-  to^lay  I  htar. 

Hut  onr  round  rtayrd  in  my  car — 
Jurt  the  quail’ $  JuU-throatrd  whittle, 
Jurl  hin  double  note  of  ehrrr: 

” Hob  White!  Bob  White!" 

May  no  gun  your  fluting  blight— 
Hob  White! 


did  not  ask  them  for  the  information. 
They  volunteered  iC 

G.  II.— Have  you  thought  of  any  way 
to  counteract  this  harmful  effect? 

W.  W— I  have  not.  In  fact.  I  am 
greatly  perplexed  to  know  how  to  do  it. 
I  have  been  able  to  satisfy  those  1  could 
reach,  but  there  are  thousands  of  course 
whom  we  cannot  reach  I  have  not  yet 
l-ecn  able  lo  devise  a  way  to  meet  the 
situation. 

G.  H.— -Is  there  anything  I  con  do. 
except  of  course  to  stop  advocating 
your  nomination? 

W.  W  — I  think  nut.  At  least.  I  cant 
think  of  anything. 

G.  H.— Then  1  will  simply  sing  low. 

(Pause.  Silence  from  W  W  > 

Col.  H.  W  — Yes.  that’s  the  only  thing 
to  do.  The  power  of  silence  is  very 
great—  For  myself,  too.  I  shall  not  say 
a  word  for  the  present 

I  Quite  a  long  pause  ) 

W.  W.  -Good  day.  gentlemen! 

(H.  W.  ami  G.  11.  nod  response*.) 

(Exit  W.  W.) 

Colonel  Harvey  was  still  far  from 
well  and  went  to  stay  with  friends  at 
Barryville,  Va..  for  the  holidays.  While 
he  was  there  the  famous  correspondence 
Lclwren  Govrmor  Wilson  and  himself 
was  begun  in  a  roundabout  way  and 
Inter  concluded.  These  letters  were 
finally  published,  with  mutual  consent, 
by  the  New  York  “Evening  Post,"  on 
January  31,  1911. 

To  my  mind  they  are  memorable,  if 
not  indeed  classic  in  a  minor  sense,  and 
are  well  worth  reproducing  herewith: 


Club.  1  think  it  should  go  without  say¬ 
ing  that  no  purely  personal  issue  could 
•rise  between  you  and  me.  Whatever 
anybody  eW  may  surmise,  you  surely 
mu <t  know  that,  in  trying  to  arouse  and 
farther  your  political  aspirations  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  I  have  tieeli 
actuated  solely  by  the  belief  that  I  was 
rendering  a  distinct  public  service. 

The  real  point  at  the  time  of  our  in¬ 
terview  was.  as  you  aptly  put  it.  one 
.imply  “of  fact  and  of  bu.fne~."  and 
when  you  stated  the  fact  to  lie  that  m.v 
support  was  hurting  your  candidacy, 
ami  that  you  were  experiencing  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  a  way  to  counteract  its 
harmful  effect,  the  only  thing  possible 
for  me  to  do.  in  simple  fairness  to  you, 
no  less  than  in  consideration  of  my  own 
self-respect,  was  to  relieve  you  of  your 
<  raharrassment.  so  far  as  it  lay  within 
my  powrr  to  do  so.  by  erasing  to  advo¬ 
cate  your  nomination.  That.  I  think, 
wa«  fully  understood  between  us  at  the 
time.  and.  acting  accordingly.  1  took 
down  your  name  from  the  head  of  the 
•  Weekly’s"  editorial  page  some  days  be¬ 
fore  your  letter  was  written.  Thai 
•was  Ut  be  all  there  is  to  iL 

Whatever  little  hurt  I  may  have  felt 
as  a  consequence  of  the  unexpected 
peremptoriness  of  your  attitude  toward 
me  is.  of  course,  wholly  eliminated  by 
your  gracious  words.  Very  truly  your*. 

Gnuu.i:  Harvey. 

Horn.  Ann*  New  York. 

Jan.  II.  1910. 

Mr  Dear  Cmoxtx  Harvey:  Generous 
end  cordial  as  was  your  letter  written 


in  reply  to  my  note  from  the  University 
Club.  It  has  left  me  uneasy  -because, 
in  its  perfect  frankness.  it  shows  that 
I  did  hurt  you  by  what  I  mi  tactlessly 
said  at  the  Knickerbocker  Club.  I  am 
very  much  ashamed  of  myself — for 
there  is  nothing  i  am  more  ashamed  of 
than  hurting  a  true  friend,  however  un¬ 
intentional  the  hurt  may  have  been.  I 
wanted  very  much  to  sec  you  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Imt  was  absolutely  ruptured 
by  callers  every  minute  1  was  in  my 
room-.,  and  when  I  was  not  there  wad 
fulfilling  public  engagements.  I  saw 
you  at  the  dinner,  but  could  not  get  at 
you.  and  after  the  dinner  was  sur¬ 
rounded  and  prevented  from  getting  at 
you.  I  am  in  town  to-day,  to  speak 
this  evening,  and  came  in  early  in  the 
hope  of  catching  you  at  your  office. 

For  I  owe  it  to  you  and  to  my  own 
thought  and  feeling  to  tell  you  how 
grateful  I  am  for  all  your  generous 
praise  and  support  of  me  (no  one  luiH 
dewribrd  me  more  neurly  us  I  would 
like  to  believe  myself  to  be  than  you 
havrl.  how  I  have  admired  you  for  the 
independence  and  unheMtuting  courago 
and  individuality  of  your  course,  und 
how  far  I  was  from  desiring  thut  you 
should  cease  your  support  of  me  in  the 
"Weekly."  You  will  think  me  very 
stupid — but  I  did  not  think  of  that  as 
the  result  of  my  blunt  answer  to  your 
question.  I  thought  only  of  the  iiu-mtH 
of  convincing  people  of  the  real  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  "Weekly's"  position. 
You  will  rcincmtier  that  that  was  whnt 
we  discuss'd.  And  now  that  I  have 
unintentionally  put  you  in  a  false  nnd 
cmlwmisHing  position,  you  heap  coals 
of  fire  on  my  head  by  continuing  to  give 
out  interviews  favorable  to  my  candi¬ 
dacy!  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  you 
have  proved  yourself  very  big,  and  that 
I  w'ish  I  might  have  an  early  opportu¬ 
nity  to  toll  you  face  l<>  fare  how  I  really 
feci  about  it  nil.  With  warm  regard, 
cordially  and  faithfully  yours, 

Wimntiow  WlttiUN, 

(N  It  The  dale  "1910"  and  men¬ 
tion  of  the  KnickcrlMK'kcr  instead  of  the 
Manhattan  Club  arc  obviously  slips  of 
the  pen.) 

Jan.  ID.  1912. 

Mi  Dear  Govijimu.  Wii.m.n:  Thunk 
you  sincerely  for  your  most  humlMinu 
letter.  I  can  only  repeal  wluil  I  said 
before-  that  there  is  no  particle  of  per- 
MUial  rancor  or  rewntment  left  in  me. 
And  I  l«cg  you  to  Micve  thut  I  have 
not  said  one  word  to  anybody  in  criti¬ 
cism  of  you. 

I  have  to  print  a  word  of  explanation 
to  the  "Weekly's"  readers,  but  it  will 
be  the  briefest  possible. 

Very  truly  yours,  GBHOt  Harvey. 

To  Ol’K  Reapers  : 

We  make  the  following  reply  to  many 
inquiries  from  the  readers  of  "Harper’s 
Weekly”: 

The  name  of  Womlrow  Wilson  us  our 
candidate  for  President  was  taken  down 
from  the  head  of  these  columns  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  statement  made  directly  to 
us  by  Governor  Wilson,  to  the  effect 
that  our  sup|sirt  was  affecting  his  ran- 
didaey  injuriously. 

Th>  only  course  left  open  to  us,  in 
simple  fairness  to  Mr  Wilson,  no  lean 
than  in  consideration  of  our  own  self- 
respect,  was  to  cease  to  advocate  his 
nomination. 

We  make  this  explanation  with  great 
reluctance  nnd  the  deepest  regret.  Hut 
we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  thnt 
the  very  considerable  numl-r  of  our 
readers  who  have  cooperated  earnestly 
nnd  loyally  in  advancing  n  movement 
which  was  inaugurated  solely  in  the 
hope  of  rendering  n  high  public  service 
are  clearly  entitled  to  this  information. 

Mr.  Hr  pan  Sweat  r 

THE  taking  tlown  of  Wilson’s  name 
ended  the  campaign  for  his  nomina¬ 
tion.  so  fur  as  I  was  concerned,  for 
the  succeeding  six  months,  during 
which  time  “Harpers  Weekly"  did  not 
mention  hi-  name. 

I  did  not  see  Mr.  Bryan  a  second  time 
until  the  National  conventions.  Colonel 
Harvey  arid  myself  left  Chicago  as  soon 
a*  Mr.  Taft  was  nominated  and  took 
the  first  train  we  could  get  for  Balti¬ 
more.  We  had  barely  taken  our  places 
in  the  dining  ear  when  we  heard  some 
one  calling  the  colonel’s  name  and,  look¬ 
ing  up.  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  and 
their  daughter  nearly  opposite  us.  I 
then  discovered  that  the  colonel  nnd 
Mrs.  Bryan,  whom  he  greatly  admired, 
were  very  good  friends.  He  immediate¬ 
ly  went  over  to  them  ami  rhutted  for 
some  time.  Soon  after  we  returned  to 
onr  drawing  room  Mr.  Bryan  appeared 


and  !  went  out.  The  two  »<-r«*  closeted 
for  an  hour  or  more.  Whm  Mr.  Bryn 
came  out  I  rejoined  the  colonel,  who 
told  me  that  the  Commoner  w*»  come 
to  make  a  row  which  probably  would 
upset  the  whole  convention,  but  he  leave 
me  no  detail*  of  the  conversation  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  *ay  that  he  had  rxpr~ed 
the  opinion  to  Mr.  Bryan  that  the  para¬ 
mount  duty  of  all  was  to  nominate  a 
man  who  could  beat  Roosevelt,  that  the 
people  who  thought  Underwood  could 
do  so  were  crazy,  that  consequently  the 
nomination  muii  go  to  either  Wilson, 
who  surely  could  win.  or  to  Oark, 
who  probably  could,  or  to  himself, 
who  might. 

Needless  to  relate,  the  Commoner 
kicked  up  the  row  that  he  had 
planned,  but  we  saw  nothinr  of  him  un¬ 
til  one  night  after  the  session  when 
Bryan  had  disposed  of  Clark  by  refusing 
to  accept  anybody  New  York  supported. 
There  was  tremendous  excitement,  and 
the  whole  place  waa  in  a  hubbub  when 
the  convention  adjourned.  The  colonel 
I  and  I  became  separated  as  we  were 
workinr  our  way  throurh  the  crowd 
when  I  felt  a  lug  at  my  elbow.  Tum- 
I  ing  quickly.  I  confronted  Mr.  Bryan 
l  laboring  under  great  stress  of  ex- 


I  jostled  my  way  through  the  mast 
of  people,  and  fortunately  caught  up 
with  the  colonel  Just  as  he  was  leaving 
the  hall,  and  kept  him  till  Mr.  Bryan 
.-aught  up  with  us.  There  was  no  long 
conversation:  in  point  of  fact.  I  was 
.(unfounded  by  the  little  that  was  said 
"Harvey.-  said  Bryan,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  face,  “do  you 
think  New  York  will  go  for  Wilson?" 

The  colonel  looked  at  him  thought¬ 
fully  and  replied:  "I  do  not  think  so  " 
-Well."  rejoined  Mr  Bryan.  "1  didn't 
know  but  they  might  “ 

That  Is  all  that  was  said.  When  we 
had  returned  to  the  hotel  the  colonel 
asked  me  if  I  saw  any  significance  in 
Bryan's  question.  I  had  to  confeas 
frankly  that  I  could  not  understand 
what  he  was  trying  to  get  at.  The 
colonel  thought  he  did.  but  he  dal  not 
enlighten  me. 

Putting  It  Up  to  Murphy 

AFTER  the  first  sew  ion  on  the  follow- 
ing  day  we  were  Just  finishing  lunch- 
I  eon  in  the  Hotel  when  in  came  Charles 
P.  Murphy.  Roger  Sullivan,  and  Norman 
Mack  ami  took  a  table  near  by.  Colonel 
Harvey  seemed  much  interested  and. 
although  I  had  paid  the  bill,  he  told  me 
not  to  hurry.  After  perhaps  ten  min¬ 
utes  we  rose  and  strolled  casually 
toward  the  door.  As  we  approached 
the  other  table  Mr.  Sullivan  caught 
sight  of  the  colonel  and  shouted  to  him 
to  come  over.  We  both  re.jmnded  I 
was  introduced  all  around,  chairs  were 
|  obtained,  ami  we  sat  .town.  Apparent- 
I  ly  a  very  serious  discussion  was  In 
progress.  Mr.  Sullivan  seemed  to  have 
fern  urging  something  upon  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  and  appeared,  for  one  ordinarily 
srlf.possee>rd.  considerably  excited. 
Mr.  Murphy’s  face  was  stony,  but  he 
was  obviously  disturbed.  We  had  hard- 

Ssat  down  when  Mr.  Sullivan  said 
ruptly:  “Well,  colonel,  wh.t  do  you 
think  of  your  candidate  now?" 

The  colonel  made  no  response  for  a  I 
full  minute  while  all  three  eyed  him 
keenly,  particularly  Mr.  Murphy.  Then 
he  said  slowly:  “I  suppose.  Roger,  that 
you  are  thinking  of  going  to  Wilson.” 

I  "What  makes  you  think  that?"  asked  I 
Mr.  Sullivan  sharply. 

|  “Never  mind.  I  think  so.  If  there 
ia  any  question  ahout  It,  1  will  leave  it 
I  to  Mr.  Murphy.” 

Mr  Murphy  said  nothing,  and  the 
colonel  continued:  "Now.  gentlemen,  it 
doesn't  matter  what  my  altitude  to¬ 
ward  Mr.  Wilson  is.  but  I  can  tell  you 
what  hi*  is  toward  you.  You  can  throw 
your  delegation,  to  him  if  you  like,  and 
if  you  do  so  you  probably  will  nominate 
him.  but  I  can  tell  you  this,  you  will 
have  your  labor  for  your  pains.  He  will 
never  recognize  you  in  any  way  and 
will  never  have  a  thing  to  do  with  either 


Many  persona  drive 
ahead  recklessly  in  the 
matter  of  food  and  drink 
who  wouldn't  think  of 
disregarding  a  traffic 
signal. 

But  Nuture's  laws  of 
health  cannot  be  trifled 
with. 

For  instance,  the  cof¬ 
fee  drinker  who  says, 
"coffee  doesn't  hurt  me” 
may  sooner  or  later  find 
he  has  a  "jumpy"  heart, 
frazzled  nerves  or  some 
other  trouble  often  due 
to  the  drug,  caffeine,  in 

coffee. 

t 

Generally  one  can  get 
back  to  health  and  com¬ 
fort  by  a  change  from 
coffee  to 


the  delicious,  pure  cereal 
food -drink. 

“There's  a  Reason’ 

Postum  comes  in  two 
forms:  The  original  Post¬ 
um  Cereal  must  be  well 
boiled:  Instant  Postum 
needs  no  boiling— a  level 
teaspoonful  in  cup  of  hot 
water  makes  the  same  de¬ 
licious  drink  —  instantly. 
The  cost  per  cup  is  about 
the  same  for  both  forms. 


Wonderful  Scenery 

thr&ig  motor  run  over  the  Old  Apache  Trail  i 
ning  leature  of  the  journey  <i  scenic  pleaium  on  the 

SUNSET  LIMITED 


i  sat  back  ia  his  chair 
You  heard  that.  Roger!" 
Murphy. 


altogether  for 
(Confix 


And  other  splendid  trwlna 
> rle.ro  Lo.  Angel*.  Sen  Diego  San  Franciaco 
s  enjoy  this  motor  wi*  l'g>  0.0  Amnu'l  oilin'  Mrw.y,  rasing  the 
so,™,  ddf  -dwell**,  sod  ths  gre.1  Roo-.eh  Du  -  only  dgh. 

.1  rd.  PuBmas  -r«e  n>  .oonwuon  -«k  it*  bumd  Un*J 

EJ  P-o  mod  GW*.  «eog  po«*  olthe  m<*0'  T-  °»  Sunday..  Tu*.- 
d  F«sJ.y»  Od -burning  Wommoe.  no  dint.  no  «"*•.  so  cudrr. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  LINES 


COLLIER’S  FOR 


Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 
LARGEST  VARIETY 
GREATEST  VALUE 


Tut  TIffany  But  Book  oint.s  wires 

ft  VIU  BE  SENT  IVON  REOLUT 


Fifth  Avenue  &37™Street 
NevYork 


Tiffany&Co. 


What’s  In 


The  query  is  centuries  old  —the  answer  ever 
new. 

For  the  Bard  himself  did  not  give  an  adequate 
answer,  though  cleverly  he  seemed  to  do  so. 

There  may  be  everything  in  a  name — or 
nothing. 

Depending  entirely  on  whether  or  not  there  is 
an  ideal,  a  purpose  and  a  will  back  of  the  name. 

Names  die  or  endure  they  get  their  deserts. 

In  recent  times  men  seem  to  have  overlooked 
that  fact — that  inevitable  reward  for  good  or  ill. 


Names  in  our  day,  arc.  alas,  too  often  regarded 
only  as  things  with  which  to  conjure-  to  capital¬ 
ize — to  exploit— to  realize  on  quickly;  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  name. 

If  the  name  Reo  stands  for  much  in  your 
esteem,  it  is  because  back  of  that  name  is  an 
ideal-  and* a  definite,  unswerving  purpose. 

Nothing  Utopian  or  theoretical,  but  a  practical 
business  policy  that  looks  to  the  future— and  is 
willing  to  wait  a  little  while  for  the  full  reward — 
feeling,  knowing,  that  that  reward  will  be  the 
greater  for  the  time  spent  in  deserving  it. 


ized  by 


■ 


a  Name? 


We  Reo  Folk  believe  in  the  Golden  Rule  so 
icerely  we  apply  it  in  business  as  in  personal 
airs  week  days  as  well  as  Sundays;  in  our 
alings  with  customers  we  may  never  sec.  as 
th  the  home  folk. 

feco  success  and  that  success  has  been  more 
aa  we  could  have  hoped  for  in  the  beginning  - 
s  been  due  directly  to  the  ideals  that  arc  Reo — 
u  the  consistent  adherence  to  a  policy  laid 
wn  in  the  beginning. 

It  is  our  boast,  and  our  pride,  that  the  name 
»  stands  for  all  that  is  fair  and  good  in  mer¬ 


chandising,  os  it  stands  for  the  ripest  there 
is  in  experience  and  the  best  in  manufacturing 
facilities. 

To  such  an  extent  is  this  true,  you  who  read 
this  have  come  to  know  and  to  regard  the  Reo 
product  as  “The  Gold  Standard  of  Values"  in 
automobiles  and  motor  trucks. 

It  is  our  ambition  to  so  conduct  this  business 
that,  as  the  years  go  by.  you  will  not  find  reason 
to  change,  but  will  be  the  more  strongly  con¬ 
firmed  in  that  good  opinion  of  Reo. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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fact.  I  must  have  looked  the  part,  for  An  hour  later  pandemonium  possessed 
the  colonel  said  smilingly:  the  hall.  Woodrow  Wilson  had  been 

“Now  do  you  understand  what  Bryan  nominated.  Antagonism*  Were  for- 

meant?"  I  confessed  that  I  was  still  in  Rotten  for  the  moment;  banner*  were 

the  dark  and  could  see  no  connection,  waving  ull  over  the  place;  thousand* 

“Doesn't  it  occur  to  you."  he  persisted,  were  shouting  deliriously;  und  the  band 

“that  he  thought  that  I  might  suggest  was  playing  like  mud.  1  have  not  the 

to  Murphy,  just  as  Sullivan  clearly  has  slightest  idea  what  1  was  doing,  hut 

been  urging  him.  to  throw  Sew  York  have  no  doubt  that  1  was  shouting  as 

to  Wilson,  and  that  Bryan  then  would  lustily  as  anybody,  when  I  felt  «  touch 

have  an  excuse  to  repudiate  Wilson  on  my  elbow  and,  sitting  down,  leaned 

upon  the  same  ground*  that  he  ha*  my  head  toward  my  chief, 

repudiated  Clark?"  He  did  not  wait  for  "Bill.”  he  said  with  an  odd.  whimsical 
an  answer,  but  added  with  an  air  of  smile,  “wasn't  it  lucky  that  your  chauf- 
finality:  feur  had  another  little  steel  hall  in  his 

-Well,  you  can  bet  your  last  doltnr  it  pocket?” 
isn't  going  U»  hapoen  now.  Murphy  is  That  is  all  that  was  said.  A  few 
a  one- idea  man.  He  believes  what  I  said  hour*  later  we  were  speeding  on  our 
—which  was  the  exact  truth— and  he  way  to  Deal.  Weeks  later  I  was  chat- 
will  never  go  to  Wilson.  Brother  Bryan  ting  with  Louis  Seibold,  the  well-known 
will  have  to  bark  up  another  tree.'  political  correspondent  of  the  "World.” 

{  hrrk  mntinn  Mr  Itruan  about  the  happenings  at  Baltimore. 

_ _ yntCKmaling  .nr.  organ  -ix,  know,"  Seibold  remarked. 

THt  cohort*  continued  to  rage  and  ..lhal  lhl.  nian  Hurprisc«d  at  Wil 
1  rage.  Colonel  Haney  kept  in  close  nomination  was  William  Jennings 

touch  with  both  the  Clark  and  Under-  Bryan?  1  wa*  talking  with  him  just  m 
wood  leaders,  but  as  far  as  1  know  did  h,.  wu„  «.ntcrini,  th,.  hall  that  morning, 

not  talk  with  Mr.  Bryan  again  until  the  amt  hr  ltlll,  me  confidentially  but  no* 

morning  of  the  last  day.  We  had  tin-  lively  that  the  convention  was  go- 
ished  breakfast  and  were  walking  from  inK  w  r>y;ht  off  the  bat  f..r 

the  elevator  to  our  rooms  when  we  saw  thirty  days." 

knocking  on  the  door  a  my>  who  was  a  !  b|l  tark  ,  ,ml|e  and  said  not  a  word 
stranger  to  me  and.  I  think,  at  that  immediately  following  the  nominn- 
time,  to  the  colonel.  He  introduced  him-  lion  B|  Baltimore.  “Harper's  Weekly” 
^!f  as  Charles  P.  Bryan,  brother  of  mcntU>ning  the  name  of  Mr.  Wilson  for 
W  Ilham  Jennings,  and  I  stepped  into  the  thr  ltmc  ln  ,ix  months,  declar.il 

room,  having  the 'two  conversing.  After  ||M>|f  jn  Uvor  (>f  hu  election  and  sup. 

a  few  minute,  the  colonel  came  in  and  hj,  „,„cy  vigorously  through- 

told  me  to  remain  there  a.  he  was  go-  ou,  lh<.  r,mp.ign.  Naturally  Colonel 

Harvey  did  not  invite  ..second  rel-ff 


yfn  yt Ivertisement  by 

The  Pullman  Company 


Bfil  Convenience. 

U  the  service 

of  the  Pullman  Company  it  is  not 
only  possible  to  secure  in  advance  accommodations 
in  a  car  never  crowded  beyond  its  normal  capacity, 
but  it  is  possible  to  enjoy,  while  traveling,  comforts 
and  conveniences  usually  associated  only  with  the 
most  modem  hotels  in  larger  cities. 

By  building  its  own  cars  the  Pullman  Company  has 
been  able  to  test  every  innovation  which  might  add  to 
the  convenience  of  its  passengers.  Constant  ventila¬ 
tion.  comfortable  temperature,  electric  lights,  electric 
fans,  modem  plumbing  and  other  distinctive  features 
of  the  Pullman  car  have  been  provided  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  natural  limitations  of  car 
construction,  and  the  fact  that  these  conveniences 
must  at  all  times  be  available  while  the  car  is  moving 
from  place  to  place. 

A  brief  comparison  of  the  early  Pullman  car.  with 
its  oil  lamps,  coal  stove  and  almost  entire  lack  of  con¬ 
veniences.  with  the  modem  steel-armored  sleeping  or 
parlor  car.  sanitary,  electrically  lighted,  automatically 
ventilated,  steam-heated  and  supplied  with  every  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  that  ingenuity  can  devise,  tes¬ 
tifies  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Pullman  Company  in  fifty  years  of  continuous  service 


them  that  he  should  toko  n  suit.- 
rooms  nt  tho  Waldorf  and  assume  with 
Mr.  McCombs  the  actual  direction  »f 
affairs  from  there, 

So  many  contradictory  und  fool  1st 
statements  had  been  made  by  various 
minor  officials  that  an  order  hn.l  already 
been  Issued  by  Mr.  McCombs  thut  noth¬ 
ing  further  should  be  given  out  util.- ‘ 
approved  by  himself  or  Colonel  Harvey. 
The  plan  was  put  into  execution  on  the 
day  I  wa*  summoned.  Mr.  McCombs 
having  recovered  sufficiently  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  connecting  link.  Each  morn¬ 
ing  thereafter  he  visited  headquarter* 
and  gathered  all  available  information, 
thence  proceeding,  often  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Pence,  to  th.  Waldorf  for 
luncheon  and  consultation  with  thr 
colonel,  who  left  his  rooms  only  one- 
thereafter,  when  hr  went  to  Deal  f"t 
two  day*  to  prepare  the  tlnal  official 
appeal  to  the  voters.  Often  the  two  sal 
long  into  tho  night  studying  report* 
and  evolving  plans.  A*  I  wss  prompt!' 
installed  as  first  lieutenant  and  man  of 
all  work,  it  seemed  like  old  time*  whf 
w.  were  engaged  in  the  State  campaign 
Needles*  to  say  1  rejoiced  greatly  tksl 
I  was  to  Ik-  in  at  the  finish.  So  thing* 
went  along  very  husliy  until  a  week  be¬ 
fore  the  election,  when  the  colonel  prr 
pared  in  detail  his  famous  prediction 
thut  Mr.  Wilson  would  receive  a  iu 
jority  of  more  than  300  electoral  vote* 
over  all.  and  that  only  Utah  and  W 
n.ont  would  go  to  Mr.  Taft.  Mr 
McCombs  read  this  compilation  in  1® 
to  Mr.  Wilson  over  the  telephone,  u* 
from  that  moment  all  was  sent-' 
and  confident.  The  majority  was  :i'' 
THE  END 


either  of  them.  Now.  understand.  1  said 
they  would.  I  also  say  they  won't,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  not  a  living  soul 
except  yourself  is  going  to  know  that 
Bryan  would  support  the  proposition. 
He  is  convinced  in  the  back  of  his  head 
that  I  hav*  a  grudge  against  Wilson 
and  want  him  defeated.  Consequently 
he  has  no  doubt  that  I  will  give  the  tip. 

I  did  not  say  that  I  would  or  that  I 
wouldn't;  buL  of  course,  I  shall  do  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind.  Wc  are  going  to  sit 
her*  until  there  is  Just  time  to  get  to  the 
pres*  seats  In  the  convention  and  we  are 
not  going  to  answer  any  calls  or  see  any 
living  human  being.  Then.  William 
Inrli*.  we  are  going  to  slip  over  to  the 
hall  by  the  back  way  and  you  are  going 
to  see  Woodrow  Wilson  nominated  for 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
very  first  ballot  that  is  token." 

An  hour  later  we  were  in  our  accus¬ 
tomed  seats  in  the  press  section.  The 
colonel's  place  was  next  to  ths  rail  on 
the  aisle.  During  th?  preliminaries  he 
sat  idly  making  hieroglyphics  on  copy 
paper.  Without  looking  up,  he  asked 
me  .offo  roc*  if  I  could  see  Bryan. 
There  were  so  many  excited  people 
crowding  around  in  front  of  the  plat¬ 
form  that  I  had  to  stand  up  in  my  chair 
to  look  over  their  heads.  Finally  I 
spotted  the  Great  Commoner,  very  hot 
and  very  busy,  answering  question*, 
yet.  from  time  to  time,  peering  anx¬ 
iously  in  our  direction.  I  resumed  ray 
seat  and  so  informed  the  colonel.  He 
smiled  grimly.  “That  means."  he  said 
softly,  “that  he  has  not  given  the  tip  to 
,  anybody  else  It's  all  right.”  And 
I  the  making  of  hieroglyphics  continued. 


Repeatedly  has  Saxon  “Six 
proved  its  superiority 


Not  oner  but  many  time* 
Saxon  -Six"  iKown  it«*lf  a  batter 
car  than  tho«e  that  claim  rivalry 
by  way  of  price. 


SAXON  MOTOR  CAR  CORPORATION.  DETROIT 

THE  SAXON  MOTOR  CAR  CORPORATION  DOES  NOT  ANNOUNCE  YEARLY  MODELS 
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amin-cial 
well  a.  Ii 


ciearrlli 


an  are  ronifortalili'  trh 
h  iii  and  afur,  too.  Thai 
.  with  their  delicately  ! 
Mend,  alwuvn  leave  a  111,111 
n  after  a  hine-nniking  <l,i> 


QO  cigarettes 
far  1*)  cents  M 
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Wilson’s  Record  Should  Make 
Every  Progressive  Vote  For  Hughes 

By  GIFFORD  PINCHOT 


IT  is  the  duty  of  every  American 
citizen  to  make  and  support 
openly  his  choice  among  the 
candidates  for  the  Presidency. 
That  duty  is  especially  solemn 
this  year  because  great  events 
and  great  decisions  are  certain  to 
confront  us  during  the  next  Vd- 
ministration  I  am  writing  to 
give  you  my  reasons  for  my  own 
choice. 

I  am  neither  a  Democrat  nor  a 
Republican,  but  a  Progressive. 
^  et,  there  being  no  Progressive 
nominee,  unless  I  choose  to  sup¬ 
port  a  candidate  who  cannot  be 
elected,  I  must  vote  for  either 
W  ilson  or  Hughes. 

For  a  Time  I  Liked  Wilson 

For  many  months  after  his  in¬ 
auguration,  I  thought  well  of 
President  Wilson.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  I  liked  what  he  said  aliout 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  He 
talked  well  and  made  a  good  im¬ 
pression.  It  was  only  when  I  be¬ 
gan  to  check  up  what  he  said  by 
what  he  did  that  I  was  forced  to 
change  my  view. 

In  the  end  I  came  lo  see  that  Pres¬ 
ident  W ilson  has  a  greater  power  than 
any  other  man  in  public  life  to  say 
one  thing  but  do  another,  and  get 
away  with  it. 

The  Tacts  which  justify  this 
Statement  are  common  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Saying  What  He  Did  Not 
Mean 

W'c  have  all  heard  him  tell  (»er- 
many  publicly  that  she  would  be 
held  lo  strict  accountability;  and 
have  learned  afterward  that  he 
had  actually  let  her  know  secretly 
at  the  time,  by  the  mouth  of  his 
Secretary  of  State  through  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  that  what 
he  said  he  did  not  mean.  We 
have  all  seen  him  prove  that  he 
did  not  mean  it  by  his  total  fail¬ 
ure  lo  exact  reparation,  apology, 
or  even  disavowal  for  the  murder 
of  Americans  on  the  Lusitania. 

I  do  not  say  that  W  ilson  should 


(ilKKORD  PINCIIOT 


have  thrust  us  into  war.  There 
was  no  need  of  war.  But  there  was 
need  of  courage  to  give  us  peace 
with  self-respect.  If  Wilson  had 
shown  courage  this  country  would 
not  have  skidded  from  one  crisis 
to  the  next,  again  and  again  nar¬ 
rowly  escaping  disaster. 

We  have  all  heard  him  declare 
against  intervention  in  Mexico, 
while  actually  intervening  to  dic¬ 
tate  who  should  and  who  should 
not  hold  ollice  there;  and  de¬ 
nounce  war  against  Mexico  while 
actually  engaged  in  war. 

W  ith  war  on  every  side  of  us.  we 
all  heard  him,  in  his  second  annual 
message,  solemnly  assure  the 
country  that  we  had  not  lieen  * 
negligent  of  National  defense.  It  ! 
was  not  true;  and  later  on  he  him¬ 
self  proved  that  it  was  not  true 
by  proclaiming  aloud  the  need  for 
what  In*  had  solemnly  assured  us 
wc  already  had. 

Unforgivable  Neglect 

For  more  than  a  year  after  the 
world-war  began,  Wilson  did  not 
raise  alingertoput  us  in  a  condition 
of  defense.  Only  the  proverbial 
good  luck  of  America  has  kept  us 
from  paying  the  bitterest  price 
for  his  unforgivable  neglect 

We  have  all  heard  him  ridicule 
the  idea  of  a  greater  navy,  then 
declare  for  incomparably  the 


greatest  navy  in  the  world,  and 
then  go  back  on  that. 

We  have  all  heard  him  declan 
for  exempting  ourcoast-vv  iso  trad* 
from  tolls  in  the  Panama  (’anal 
and  have  seen  him  show  our  owi 
people  and  the  English  that  li* 
did  not  mean  it. 

The  Single  Term 

We  have  seen  him  elected  on  a 
platform  which  pledged  him  to  a 
single  term  as  President  ,  and  then 
become  a  candidate  for  unotlicr 
term. 

W  e  have  all  heard  him  declare 
for  the  Conservation  of  our  natural 
resources;  and  have  seen  him  neg¬ 
lect  that  policy,  and  refuse  hi> 
help  to  defeat  the  Shields  water- 
power  bill,  the  most  dangerous 
attack  on  Conservation  since  Bal¬ 
linger’s  effort  to  turn  Alaska  over 
to  the  Guggeuheims. 

The  Pork  Darrel 

We  have  all  heard  him  declare 
for  efficiency  in  Government,  and 
have  seen  him  set  the  pork-barrel 
lirst  and  throw  efficiency  away. 

I  have  knt>wn  official  Washington 
from  the  inside  for  six  Administrations. 
In  that  time  the  Government  business 
has  never  been  so  badly  done  and  so 
extravagantly  as  it  is  now  done  under 
Wilson. 

W  e  have  all  heard  him  announce 
himself  as  the  champion  of  Civil 
Service  reform;  and  have  seen 
him  turn  the  Government  Depart¬ 
ments  over  to  the  spoilsmen  as  no 
other  President  has  done  in  twenty 
years. 

Wc  have  all  heard  him  declare 
for  pitiless  publicity;  and  have 
seen  him  conduct  the  most  secret 
administration  of  our  time. 

W  c  have  all  heard  him  announce 
himself  as  President  of  all  tie* 
people;  and  have  seen  him,  as  the 
most  partisan  President  of  liis 
generation,  flout  and  oppose  the 
Progressives,  whom  now,  because 
ho  needs  them,  he  seeks  to  concili¬ 
ate  and  enlist. 
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Worst  of  all  is  this: 
When  every  principle 
of  freedom  and  equal¬ 
ity  for  which  our  fa¬ 
thers  fought  was  at 
stake  in  thegreat  war. 
when  our  whole  coun¬ 
try  eagerly  awaited 
the  leadership  of  the 
President,  \\  ilson 
dodged. 

fused  to 
take  sides 

on  the  K 
greatest 
moral  is¬ 
sue  of  our  J  | 
time,  lie 

advised 
our  peo- 

pie  to  be  ha 
“Neutral 
e  v  e  11  i  n 
thought,” 
u  n  d  e  • 

tided  between  right 
and  wrong. 


“ Molasses  to  Catch 
Flies ” 

These  facts  and  many 
others  like  them,  have 
forced  me  to  see  that  what 
Mr.  Wilson 


says  is  no  sign 
of  what  he  has  done,  or  of 
what  he  will  do.  The  one 
thing  his  record  shows  is 
that  w  hat  he  stands  for  now 
he  is  not  likely  to  stand  for 
long.  I  do  not  rare  what 
his  platform  or  his  cain- 

C«m  declarations  may  be, 
ause  the  common  ex- 
perience  of  us  all  has  taught 
us  that  to  him  they  are  sim¬ 
ply  "molasses  to  catch  flies." 

I  Shall  Vote  and 
Work  for  Hughes 

Hughes,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  man  of  his  word. 
His  record  as  Governor  of 
New  York  proves  that.  It 
show  s  him  to  Is-  honest .  fear¬ 
less.  and  free  from  the  dom¬ 
ination  of  special  interests 
and  corrupt  |H)litieians.  So 
far  as  the  Conservation  pol¬ 
icies  are  concerned,  both 
what  la*  said  and  what  he 
did  could  hardly  have  been 
better.  I  am  confident  that 
under  him  these  policies  w  ill 
lie  safe.  I  |e  is  a  strong  man 
who  will  dodge  no  moral 
issues,  and  lie  will  give  us 
1111  honest  and  an  efficient 
administration. 

Asa  Progressive  I  believe 
in  Nationalism.  So  does 
Hughes,  i  am  certain  dial 
under  Hughes  the  progres¬ 
sive  policies  will  fare  better 
than  under  \\  ilson,  and  that 
the  safe!  v,  honor,  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country  will  he  in  imniensur- 
ablv  surer  hands. 

I  cannot  vote  for  Wilson  Is'cause  I 
cannot  trust  him.  He  does  not  do  what 
he  says.  Hughes  does.  Therefore  my 
choice  is  Hughes,  and  I  shall  work  and 
vote  for  him. 


A  Great  W rong 
While 


our  friends 
ubroad  were  lighting 
for  the  principles  we 
held  equal  I  y  wit  h 
them,  he  taught  us 
that  profits  and  ease 
were  Iietter  than  self- 
respect.  President 
Wilson  has  done  our 
nation  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  injury  that  any  leader  can  do 
to  any  people  by  making  us  flinch 
with  him  from  a  great  moral  de¬ 
cision.  Thereby  he  weakened  our 
hold  as  a  nation  on  the  principles 
which  alone  can  make  any  people 
self-respecting,  safe  and  strong. 

Having  led  us  wrong  on  the 
ground  that  we  must  Ik-  neutral 
in  the  face  of  the  deliberate  break¬ 
ing  of  the  world’s  peace,  lie  bus 
just  reversed  himself  again,  and 
in  bis  speech  at  Shadow  Law  n  now 
assures  us  that  "No  nation  can 
any  longer  remain  neutral  as 
against  any  wilful  disturbance  of 
the  peace  of  the  world.” 

An  Ignoble  Standard 

It  is  had  enough  that  Wilson's 
foreign  policy  lias  left  us.  as  the 
War  draws  toward  its  end,  with¬ 
out  a  friend  among  the  great  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  and  without 
the  respect  of  any  of  them.  \\  hat 
is  worse  is  that  he  has  kept  us 
from  standing  up  for  what  we 
know  to  be  right. 


CHARLES  E 


HUCHES 


The  ignoble  standard  of  profit  over 
principle  which  Mr.  Wilson  forced  upon 
the  country  in  our  foreign  relations,  he 
has  applied  to  himself  us  President.  In 
what  he  bus  said.  done,  and  left  undone, 
the  record  shows  him  steadily  doininatiHi 
by  political  expediency. 


The  National  Hughes  Alliance 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

•  <411 /.  I.  |(WN  H  ISKI.IN. 

b  Serve#***.  A.  F  COSBY . . 

•  AM.  So.  VVM.  |  NORTON.. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL 


W  CAMERON  FORBES 

v  run  ip;  m<coon 

A.  \V  >H.\W 


William  MuuklaiiM 

Jours  II  (Mitt  X  Y 
A  tom*.  X  V 

<.*vftcr  F  fMV*M.(»l 

H.CUI 

Mas  W  ■  Ocdlkv  Iouil 


ItoaACi  Fuivia.  New  Yotk. 
I<avmc*p  Roam*.  Ill 

Ft  nr  Root.  New  York. 

J'  in*  KOtlAWAlD,  III. 

H  r  % ■  v  I  St  1  m %oi.  N.  Y. 
<»*o  Yah  I.  Mi*  1  a.  Mm. 

AlOVITl'l  t  WlLLIOM.  K> 


If •  ta« a«  S  If  Attav.  M* 
lltaatar  I.  IIaciimai. 

New  M* urn 

fiitimt  K  If  a  1  a  1 1  N  Y. 
Ifv«»rl.  llicct«*o«.Mm 

Ron  at  T.  1 .1  at  sit  n.  Ill 
I  lA*  L  LI  A  MACVlACM.  Ill 
Tat  wAvlf  N» » aiaav.Mich 


THE  NATIONAL  HLCHES  ALLLANCE.  311  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 

Ckxtlcml.h:  I  I  2.  Enroll  me  a*  a  member  of  The 

□  1.  Enroll  me  in  the  Hugh**  Alliance  is  J  Hughe*  Alliance.  I  attach  check  which 
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the  coming  election.  Mr.  Hughe*'  election. 
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Help  Wanted 


OXY -ACETYLENE 
WELDING  6  CUTTING 


-It  happens  to  be  the  truth"  said 
Hollister,  rather  coolly. 

“Can  you  look  me  straight  in  the  eyes 
and  say  that?"  Hollister  established 
the  proof. 

“I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  lying  about 
inconsequential  facts."  he  said. 

Miss  Rexford  sighed  gently.  "Either 
you're  a  wonderful  prevaricator  or  else 
you're  frightfully  ingenuous."  she  said, 
tempering  the  indictment  with  a  gay 
laugh.  “Why  did  you  take  this  boat?'* 

“It  was  the  first  one  I  could  get." 

“Ned  didn't  tell  you-or  Mr.  Kirby 
didn't— that  we'd  taken  passage  on  it  ?" 

“No  one  told  me.” 

“If  1  could  possibly  believe  a  word 
you're  saying—" 

“Come!"  said  Hollister,  seising  his 
chance  unerringly.  “That  ought  not  to 
be  so  hard!  Why.  the  White  Queen 
trained  herself  to  believe  at  least  one 
impossibility  a  day!  and  I've  believed 
much  more  impossible  things  about 

"You  *«r *r 

-Surely  I  have.  For  example,  I've 
believed  that  you  know  the  son  of  a 
duW,  in  disguise." 

"IF*  sir 

"By  all  means  the  son  of  a  duke, 
lots  of  sons  of  dukes  makr  strange 
Sets— support  themselves  for  a  year 
or  something  of  that  sort.  Read  the 
magaiinea.  Miss  Rexford.  Because  I 
can't  imagine  you  bowing  to  a  waiter 
unless  he  m,  the  son  of  a  duke.  Can 


Down 


tVUSMflke  HIM  A  LITE.  H«bu  •» 


Miss  Rexford  gave  an  involuntary 
little  gasp.  *  “To— a  waiter!  Did  you 
say  a  usurer  P 

"I  hope  I  did  “  said  Hollister.  "That 
was  what  I  tried  to  say." 

"But  that'a  so  utterly  rsdiculea. 

"So  utterly  ridiculous."  said  Hollis, 
ter.  "that  It  made  me  quite  capable  of 
believing  that  anythin*  could  happen, 
That's  what  I've  been  drlvinr  at.  I 
never  did  like  that  waiter.  He  has  a 
nervous  affection  in  his  left  eye.  It 
opens  and  closes  at  queer  times.  It 
got  my  goat.  But,  of  course,  if  his 
father,  the  Duke  of  Diddl shock,  dis¬ 
owned  him.  and  he  — " 

MISS  REXFORD  slowed  to  s  halt. 

and  Hollister  naturally  stopped  too. 
They  had  bsen  walking  aft;  they  paused 
in  the  shelter  of  a  lifeboat  and  fought 
out  an  optical  battle  of  short  duration. 
“It  only  goes  to  show  that  w»'d  better 
understand  each  other  now."  said  Miss 
Rexford.  There's  no  use  flubbing 
around  at  cross- purposes  like  this.  /« 
there?" 

"No.  I  subscribe  to  'hat.  all  right." 
"Then  answer  me  two  questions—" 
"By  all  means!"  he  covenanted.  "But 
let's  clear  up  one  point  at  a  time.  You 
explain  why  you're  on  winking  terms 
with  a  hotel  waiter,  and  thm— " 

Miss  Rexford  was  perplexed.  "Mr. 
Hollister.  I'm  not  going  to  he  angry  at 
anything  you  say.  There’s  something 
hack  of  it.  I  know  you  wouldn't  de¬ 
liberately  insult  me.  And  it  may  he 
that  you  feel  the  same  way  about  me. 
If  that's  so.  we  can  be  friends  verv 
soon.  But  don't  make  it  tin  possible  for 
me  to  work  with  you.  You're  asked 
something  I  can't  answer.  I  can’t  do  it 
because  there  isn't  any  answer.  I 
Aareu'r  done  anything  as— as  disgust¬ 
ing  as  you  describe!  It's  absurd  on 
the  face  of  it!  And  if  rou  think 
“You  dispute  it?  When  we  break¬ 
fasted  together,  and  Mrs.  flood  and  I 
were  getting  up.  that  man  didn't  give 
you  some  sort  of  signal— and  you  didn't 
return  it?" 

"No.  I  didn't!" 

"I  suppose  you  didn't  advise  the 
management  that  you'd  lost  a  ring, 
either*** 

“Why.  I — yes.  I  did.  I  lost  one.  I 
missed  some  things,  but  the  chamber¬ 
maid  found  them." 

“Oh.  she  did!  How  sure  are  you  that 
the  chambermaid  found  them? 

“I’m  sure  that  was  what  the  manager 
told  me.  My  things  came  hack  through 
the  office." 

Hollister  explored  the  recesses  of  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  “You  didn't  chance  to 
lose  a  bar  pin.  did  you?  A  little  sap- 
phire  and  pearl  pin?  T  think  it  was 
ooe  Mrs.  Cloud  gave  you  the  night  I 
met  you.  and  how  was  it  that  you  didn’t 
report  that  loss  to  the  office?” 

“Why.  I —  How  did  you  know-  I 
lost  it?" 

“ Because."  said  Hollister  with  alsc- 
ritT.  “it's  my  very  treat  privilege  to 
return  it  to  you  with  my  compliments 
—and  no  hope  of  a  reward."  He  held 
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The  PrestO- Lite  Co..  Inc 


WORLDS  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF 
DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 


Big  businessmen  started  reading 
11  The  Men  Who  Are  Making 
America now  running  in  Leslie’s, 
because  it  was  being  written  by 
B.  C.  FORBES,  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  industrial  and  financial  writer. 

Big  and  little  businessmen,  and 
the  rest  of  the  country,  too,  are 
reading  it  now  because  they  realize 
that  it  is  the  greatest  history  of 
modern  American  enterprise  ever 
compiled. 

Mr.  Forbes  writes  of  PAUL 
WARBURG,  and  the  inside  story 
of  the  framing  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Act  in  this  week's  Leslie’s. 

At  all  the  newutands 
SS.00  by  the  year 
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225  Fifth  Ansm.  New  York  City 


Let  It  Lower 
Production  Costs 
in  Your  Plant 

Wherever  holt*,  rivets  or 
threaded  joint*  are  now  being 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
metal  product*,  from  railway 
locomotive*  down  to  surgical  in¬ 
struments,  ox) -acetylene  weld¬ 
ing  simplifies  production  and 
cut*  co*i*.  Although  you  may 
never  have  considered  welding  a* 
a  manufacturing  procew,  tome 
place  in  the  construction  of  your 
product  there  is  an  actual  need 
for  the 

‘'--PROCESS 


(|>)  icrtylrnr  welding  dun  nut 
merely  rrmriit  two  piece*  oi  inetal. 
Il  tniri  thrin  nt  interne  heat  into 
one  jriece  with  all  the  strength  ut 
the  original  metal  lt*elf. 

The  process  i*  easily  learned— any 
average  workman  who  understands 
metal*  can  do  efficient  work  quickly 
and  ca»il).  We  furnish  high  grade 
welding  apparatus  for  $60  (Canada, 
$75):  acetylene  service  and  >pecial 
blow  -pipe  for  cutting  metal*  at  extra 
co*  I. 

Also  for  Repairs 

I  housaud*  oi  lactone*,  mines,  rail¬ 
road*.  foundries,  machine  shop*  and 
gat  age*  are  now  employing  this  profit- 
aide  process  for  quick  repair*  to  broken 
tools  and  machinery.  It  not  only- 
save*  money,  but  valuable  time  in 
replacing  broken  machine  part*  or 
tool*. 

Prest-O  Lite  Dissolved  Acetylene, 
backed  by  the  universal  Frcst-O-I.itr 
exchange  *y  stent,  insure*  belter  welds, 
quicker  work  and  lower  operating 
coM*.  It  avoids  the  initial  outlay 
and  depreciation  incurred  in  mak¬ 
ing  crude  acetylene  in  carbide  gen¬ 
erators. 

Seiwl  to.  eompUtr  |i.ilitot,n  o»  _ 

tfe*  >x  ul  I’lr.l-O-Lite  Proctu  TL 
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out  the  pin  to  her;  she  took  it  dazedly. 
"And  although  nothing  *urpri*c*  you," 
he  pursued,  "you  may  like  to  know 
whore  I  found  it:  on  the  floor  of  my 
room  at  the  Aspinwull.  So  if  you're 
nnxious  to  hear  me  answer  your  ques¬ 
tions,  suppose  you  answer  mine  first. 
How  did  it  get  there?” 

Miss  Rexford's  pupils  were  very 
large.  "Is  that  true?  You  found  that 
pin  in  your  room?" 

"It  Is." 

"Will  you  play  fair?" 

"That’s  what  I’m  trying  to  do." 

She  hesitated.  “Well.  I  don’t  know 
how  it  got  there.  That’s  the  honest 
truth!  You  see,  it  was  either  stolen 
or  I  lost  it  that  very  morning.  It  has 
n  had  elasp,  see?  I  put  it  on  before 
breakfast,  and  then  it  was  gone.  I 
don’t  understand  how  it  could  possibly 
have  got  Into  your  room.  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  it  nt  all/" 

Hollister  grinned. 

"Want  to  hear  my  theory?" 

"Surely  I  do." 

"All  right — here  goes!  You  know 
what  a  frame-up  la?" 

"Why,  yes.  in  a  way." 

“For  some  reason."  said  Hollister, 
"your  friend  Mr.  Hartwell  doesn’t  like 
my  style  of  beauty,  and  for  some  rea¬ 
son  he  wanted  to  hinder  me  for  a  few 
days.  What  he  thinks  I  am  I  don’t 
know.  But  when  he  couldn’t  hire  me 
to  get  out  of  town  he  just  naturally 
figured  he'd  keep  ine  too  busy  ducking 
to  have  time  for  anything  else.  So  he 
tried  to  frame  me.  He  took  his  own 
bill  book  and  some  jewelry— some  of 
It  he  borrowed  from  you  and  he  had  it 
planted  in  my  room,  so  that  when  It 
wus  found  I'd  look  like  a  cheap  crook. 
An  nearly  an  I  can  make  out.  your 
waiter  with  the  had  eye  was  wigwag¬ 
ging  you  that  the  plant  was  made,  and 
then  you  told  Hartwell  and  he  tipped 
off  the  management.  The  house  de¬ 
tectives  raided  my  room,  and  there  you 
are!  Fortunately  for  me,  the  scheme 
didn’t  work,  and,  even  more  fortunate¬ 
ly,  your  diamond  ring  Is  paste  or  I 
would  have  been  in  trouble.  Now  I 
don’t  expect  you  to  tell  me  all  about  It, 
but  If  you'll  simply  explain  why  your 
friend  Hartwell  la  on  my  trull,  I  may 
tell  you  something.” 


MISS  RKXFORD  had  lost  a  moiety 
of  her  color.  “You  said  my  ring 
is  paste?  And  It  was  found  in  your 
room  too?” 

"It  certainly  is,  ami  I  can  prove  It." 
"Now,  listen!"  Implored  Mils  Rex¬ 
ford.  ”1  want  to  have  all  thla  smoothed 
over.  From  the  very  beginning.  So 
let’s  start  there.  On  my  word  of  honor. 
I  lost  that  pin  and  that  ring  the  same 
morning.  I  telephoned  down  to  the  of¬ 
fice  about  the  ring.  The  pin,  well,  that 
wasn't  worth  enough  to  complain  about, 
ao  I  didn't.  The  ring  came  back  that 
night,  hut  the  pin  didn’t  They  told 
me  a  maid  found  the  ring  and  took  it 
to  the  office.  Now  about  Mr.  Hartwell. 
I  met  him  only  three  weeks  ago.  I’m 
not  a  friend  of  his.  I’m  chaneronlng 
Mrs.  Cloud,  so  of  course  I  ve  seen 
something  of  him.  All  I  know  about 
his  private  affairs  is  what  he's  dis¬ 
cussed  in  public.  I  haven’t  the  slight¬ 
est  knowledge  of  how  those  things  got 
in  your  room,  and  I’d  swear  to  it  on  a 
stack  of  Bibles  as  high  as  the  Wool- 
worth  Building.  Now  for  the  waiter. 
As  a  mutter  of  fact.  I’m  s  sort  of  secre¬ 
tary  for  Mrs.  Cloud  too.  I  pay  small 
hills  for  her  and  things  like  that.  He 
was  simply  thanking  me  for  the  tip  I’d 
given  him.  and  if  I  did  anything  hack 
it  was  nothing  but  the  thing  anybody 
does  after  being  thanked  You  incline 
vour  head.  If  he  winked,  I  didn’t  see 
it.  That's  absolutely  all  there  is  about 
it.  Absolutely!” 

"Then  what  did  you  mean,’  he  asked 
quizzically,  "by  saying  that  we’ve  got 
to  have  an  understanding?’’ 

"Merely  that  I’m  Mrs  Cloud’s  com- 
mlon.  and  I’m  looking  out  for  her. 
st’s  what  I’m  paid  for.  If  you  told 
me  enough  so  that  I  felt  safe,  I 
wouldn’t  put  any  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  your  seeing  her  sometimes.  But  one 
or  two  people  who  know  how  you  were 
living  a  week  or  two  ago  wondered  why 
you  were  suddenly  interested  in  us. 
And  I  said  frankly  that  I’d  heard  that 
you  were  hunting  for  an  heiress.  So 
if  you  did  have  uny  real  business  con¬ 
nection.  I  wouldn’t  bother  about  you. 
but  if  you  didn’t.  I  might  have  to  pro¬ 
tect  Mrs.  Cloud  and  make  sure  that  you 
couldn't  see  her  alone.  That’s  all.” 

“How  is  it  you  happened  to  be  so  in¬ 
terested  when  I  mentioned  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Vancouver,  or  Seattle?" 

"It  might  just  as  well  have  been  Den¬ 
ver  or  Spokane.  It  was  pure  chance." 
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Hollister  shook  hi*  head  in  doubt-  r 
"It  certainly  is  a  coincidence." 

She  looked  at  him  whimsically.  A 
faint  light  glowed  in  her  eyes  ar.d 
dulled.  “You— you  talk  as  though  you 
think  I— I’m  fibbing  to  you  " 

”1  merely  said  it's  a  coincidence. 
Miss  Rexford.  Another  one  it  that  half 
an  hour  ago  Mrs  Cloud  told  me  what  .. 
fuss  you  made  about  losing  a  pin  shc'-l 
given  you.  Now  you  say  it  wasn't 
worth  mentioning.  And  the  ring  you  , 
did  mention  was  paste!” 

Miss  Rexford  wilted.  "It’s  not  the 
easieat  thing  in  the  world  to — to  have 
to  swallow  anything  like  that.” 

HOLLISTER  saw  that  she  was  cryin.-, 
and  his  first  sensation  was  of  revul¬ 
sion.  The  sunny  morning  had  already 
brought  him  one  feminine  shower,  and 
he  wasn't  particularly  desirous  of  an¬ 
other.  He  wondered  dumbly  if  Mr. 
Cloud  would  also  cry  when  they  met  in 
the  smoking  room.  “I’m  sorry  if  I’ve 
hurt  your  feelings."  he  said  bluntly.  I 
"But  you  wanted  to  talk,  so  I  talked  * 
Her  shoulders  were  shaking  danger¬ 
ously.  "If  I  only  had  one  f-fnrnd  I  | 
could  talk  to!"  she  sobbed.  "Every¬ 
body  else  has.  and  I'm  all  alone  and  1 
you  t-think  I've  done  somethir  - 
»•  wicked  I  know  you  do." 

Hollister  cleared  his  throat.  "I  rarr 
ly  asked  questions  " 

"B  but  how  can  I  help  it?" 

Her  hand  was  working  fitfully  on  | 
the  rail.  Hollister  patted  that  Karl 
ami  said  incoherent  phrases,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  request  not  to  mind  anything. 
Hia  index  finger  encountered  a  high-*  t  I 
stone,  ami  at  the  contact  Hollister  was  i 
alert  ami  expectant.  He  bent  lower,  , 
and  drew  in  his  breath  with  a  sharp  in-  I 
take.  The  solitaire  Miss  Rexford 
wearing  wasn't  the  one  Kirby  had  tri-  ! 
against  the  glass  of  the  manager  > 
window.  The  atone  was  larger;  the 
setting  was  different.  “Gosh!"  h« 
whispered. 

Miss  Rexford  sniffled  feebly  and  rra  I- 
ually  became  calm.  Hollister  rest*- 1  I 
his  massage  ami  waited  patiently  for 
the  next  step.  "There!"  said  Mias  Re«- 
ford,  dabbing  at  her  eves  with  a 
handkerchief  composed  of  five  cents* 
worth  of  linen  and  Hv#  'ollars'  worth  of  ! 
lace.  "Aren’t  we  silly,  though?" 

Hollister  grinned  to  And  himself  lr- 
eluded  In  the  characterisation.  “Ob. 
not  so  very.”  he  decided 

"You  know.  I’m  awfully  upset  abo^ 
everything*  You  wouldn’t  believe  hall 
I  could  tell  you.  and  I’ve  just  been  silly: 
that’a  all.  Why.  anybody  could  tel! 
from  lookiua  at  you  that  you  aren't  f 
horrid,  ami  I  don’t  know  why  I’ve  ma  i- 
such  a  fusa  thia  morning.  Only  1  d. 
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please.  I’m  tired.  Let’s  walk.” 

Straightway  he  was  conscious  of  a 
great  change  in  her  manner  toward  hi- 

But  she  said  she  wanted  to  be  frira-l- 
ly.  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  two  were 
seated  in  adjoining  steamer  chairs, 
talking  more  or  leas  at  random  and  d  -- 
connectedly.  They  were  engaged  in  a 
discussion  of  no  moment,  and  Hollister 
was  secretly  bored  when  Mr.  Cloud  | 
came  unsteadily  around  the  cabins  and  I 
tottered  to  anchor  before  them. 

Mr.  Cloud  had  got  his  sea  legs,  am) 
he  was  willing  to  talk  about  the 
Furthermore,  he  was  willing  to  smoke 
a  cigar  as  a  declaration  of  his  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Poseidon.  He  asked  Mi- 
Rexford  if  she  were  opposed,  and.  11 -e  | 
the  majority  of  men  who  propound  tb  •  | 
query,  he  was  completely  taken  aba  » 
when  she  feared  that  temporarily  *be  | 
was.  But  she  said  solemnly  that  the 
adored  solitude,  and  she  freely  pre¬ 
sented  Hollister  to  Ballin’*  uncle  and 
told  them  to  go  and  smoke  in  the  room 
consecrated  to  that  particular  habit. 
For  herself,  she  would  be  quite  happy 
if  provided  with  a  tablet  of  paper  a- I 
a  stylus. 

The  smoki  g  room  was  close  by: 
Hollister  bo.  owed  a  block  of  thin  | 
paper  from  ic  incumbent  and  gave 
Miss  Rexford  kia  own  pencil. 

It  was  perha  >s  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  afterward  that  Hollister,  having 
assisted  Ballirt  s  uncle  below  and 
turned  him  over  to  the  ship’s  doctor. 
Went  to  resume  his  tete-a-tete  with  1 
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The  Mark 
That  Is  Fifty 
Years  Deep 


For  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  hundred 
years  the  firm  of  Billings  &  Spencer  has  been 
engaged  in  manufacturing  tools,  drop  ham¬ 
mers  and  drop  forged  parts  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Each  product  that  has  left  the  shop 
has  been  stamped  with  the  triangle  mark  A 
Today  wherever  It  appears  this  murk  has  efts 
come  to  be  recognized  as  assurance  of  the 
highest  manufacturing  standards. 

It  is  significant  that  men  who  are  in  a  position 
to  judge  the  quality  of  such  work,  whether  they 
are  purchasing  automobile  parts,  a  drop  ham¬ 
mer,  or  a  wrench,  look  for  this  famous  trademark 
of  the 
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RICHNESS  THAT 
INTO  MILDNESS  ■ 

Accomplished  pipe-smokers,  when 


Harmony  Pipe  Blend,  are  a  little 
full  flavor.  Several  other  high- 
But  what  they  never  have  fou 
have  always  hoped  for,  is  fi 
delicately  mild.  Harmony  give 
be  called  ••rich-mildness'*— witht 
ness  or  discord. 


•  "Oil,  MV 

glanced  up  and  saw  that  Min  Rcxford 
and  Railin'*  rouain  had  coma  noise¬ 
lessly  upon  him  and  were  aUndmir  a 
dozen  feat  away,  looking  down  at  him. 
Bailin'*  rouain  waa  utterly  aweet  and 
unauaplrioua.  But  Mia*  Rex  ford’s  smile, 
a*  aha  followed  the  rourae  of  the  folded 
para  to  llolliater'a  pocket,  waa  depre- 
catinr  and  faintly  ironical. 

nil  RING  tha  remainder  of  the  paa- 
aara  llolli.ter  thoroughly  realized 
how  acrurately  Mia*  Re  j  ford  had 
apokrn  when  »-he  claimed  the  ability  to 
help  or  to  hinder  him.  Not  once,  from 
the  moment  ahr  rare  him  that  ironical 
amila.  could  hr  have  ao  much  aa  a  ainrle 
phraae  alone  with  Ballin'*  rouain.  After 
the  twentieth  effort  he  retreated  in 
eharrin.  and  not  until  the  morninr  of 


HARMONY 


If  your  canrvoc  supply  you.  encW  i  %  cerni  in  tu 
pound  t«n.  po***?  prrpoid.  1  tffgttt  6c  M>m  Tobacco 


Why  We  Need  Hughes 


cxnTaiKTftP 

mu«  kPaae 
oaaWr  aalaialeO 


influence*  in  hi*  State  which  had 
arrorated  aoverclrnty  to  thrmarlvea. 
That  waa  the  mraninr  of  hi*  race- 
track  atrurrle.  He  waa  not  seek- 
inr  to  interfere  with  the  moral*  or 
the  plea *u re*  of  the  people.  He  waa 
aeekinr  to  interfere  with  the  powerful 
capitalist  syndicate  which  waa  makinr 
a  joke  of  the  Con.titution  of  the  Slate 
of  New  York  throuyh  control  over  a 
pliant  I-rgislature.  lie  wreated  au¬ 
thority  from  the  hand*  of  the  ayndi- 
cate  and  reatored  it  t^Mfc  Constitution 
and  the  people.  wh^Hit  helonred. 
That  was  tne  meaninn^Vhia  lonr  fight 
against  the  l>oa*e*  and^H  machine.  He 
waa  not  aeekinr  to  d«roy  leaderahip 
and  orranixation.  Sovereignty  had  de¬ 
parted  from  the  State  and  the  people, 
and  had  got  into  the  hand*  of  out¬ 
sider*.  and  he  went  out  and  recaptured 
and  brought  it  hack.  It  haa  not  been 
hack  all  the  time  aince  he  left  the  State, 
but  it  waa  hack  where  it  helonred  while 
he  was  governor. 

The  orran  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Labor  said,  when  Hughes 
went  to  the  Supreme  bench,  that  he 
waa  the  greatest  friend  of  labor  that 
ever  occupied  the  governor's  chair  at 
Albany.  But  labor  never  rot  out  of 
him.  any  more  than  the  bosses  or  the 
capitaliats  did.  anythinr  that  he  had 
not  looked  into  and  found  to  be  right. 
And  then  it  rot  all  that  waa  coming 
to  it.  But  no  political  bos*.  no  capital¬ 
ist.  no  labor  chief  ever . -ucceeded  for 
as  much  a?  one  moment  f  coercing  him 
or  in  wresting  aoverei;  lty  from  the 
exact  spot  where  it  belonged.  Through- 
out  his  rovenvo  ship  he  bowed  a  brain 
to  think  it  through,  a  will  to  act  in 


The  trend  of  it  i*  a*  clear  a*  the  light 
in  hi*  opinion*  on  the  Supreme  bench. 
Not  aincc  Marshall'*  time  ha*  any  judge 
matched  the  grasp  of  Hurhea  on  na¬ 
tional  need  and  national  power  no  con- 
vincinrly  exhibited  in  the  Minnesota 
rate  caws  and  the  Shreveport  case. 
And  he  know*  what  national  power  is 
fer.  It  i*  to  hrinr  awift  protection  and 
juaticr  to  all,  hut  to  none  so  awiftly 
a*  to  the  weak  and  the  defenaele**. 
to  those  who  cannot  so  well  help  1  hem- 
selves.  It  would  do  Mr.  (iompera’a  soul 
rood  to  look  over  the  whole  line  of  labor 
decision*  of  Mr.  Justice  Hurhea.  He 
came  into  the  Danbury  Hatter*  case 
only  at  the  last  moment,  the  substance 
of  it  having  lone  before  been  settled, 
and  voted  with  the  whole  rourt  upon  a 
final  technicality  in  accordance  with  the 
law  and  the  Constitution.  Hut  there 
are  many  testa  of  his  attitude  toward 
the  use  of  national  power  for  human 
welfare,  and  whether  he  stood  with  th> 
majority  or  the  minority  opinion,  I 
defy  Mr  Gomper*  or  any  other  critic 
to  produce  a  more  impartial  or  un- 
ties  table  record  of  enlightened  Intel- 
ligence  applied  to  the  use  of  national 
power  for  human  need.  I  have  else¬ 
where  gone  into  that  record,  which  for¬ 
bids  it  here. 

His  traits  of  mind  and  character,  his 
acts  us  governor,  his  political  philoso¬ 
phy  reflected  upon  the  bench,  his  pro¬ 
gram  for  his  party  and  the  country— 
these  be  the  evidences  of  the  sort  of 
leadership  of  national  liberalism  for 
which  America  is  waiting.  And  the 
Republican  party  itself  is  in  the  tem 
per  to  be  fashioned  and  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  to  be  guided  by  the  leadership  of 
Charles  Evans  Hughes.  It  looks  like  too 
good  a  chance  for  normal  progress  to 
be  missed  by  the  American  people. 
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SPRING*  STEP 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  PLUG-IT  PREVENTS  SUPPING 


the  last  day  did  he  again  approach  the  I 
two  prettiest  girls  on  the  Devonian. 

He  had  come  on  deck  ufter  breakfast! 
to  find  the  steamer  plowing  through  a 

icier  a 


of  marvelous  azure,  unc 


sky  im- 


ibly  blue.  And.  far  up  in  the  bow. 
in’s  uncle  and  Ballin'a  cousin  and 
Mis*  Edith  Rcxford  were  happily 
aquabbling  for  the  important  distinc¬ 
tion  of  having  first  sighted  the  sloop 
rigged  pilot  boat  which  had  just  come 
up  into  the  wind  to  leewurd  and  sent 
forth  her  yawl. 

Hollister  joined  the  group  and  ex¬ 
changed  felicitation*. 

"Grassy  Bay!”  announced  Mr.  Cloud 
"And  the  Government  dockyards — the 
English  Government,  of  course.  It’* 
their  Atlantic  coaling  station.  Quite  a 
fleet,  isn't  it?  There’*  a  prize  ship  or 
two  there,  I  imagine.  Here  comes  the 
quarantine  officer!” 

From  Grassy  Bay  he  continued  to 
lecture  until  the  gangplank  waa  made 
fast;  and  Hollister,  after  the  Devonian 
had  felt  her  way  through  Two  Rock 
Channel  and  warped  painfully  in  to  the 
dock,  suddenly  recollected  that  for 
hours  he  had  stood  close  to  Ballin'* 
rouain  without  addressing  to  her  one 
sentence  irrelevant  to  the  islands  of 
Bermuda.  Instinctively  he  esaayed  to 
vindicate  himaetf.  Ballin'a  couain,  how¬ 
ever.  was  in  perfect  accord. 

"I'm  *o  glad  you  like  it  too.”  she 
told  him.  “Every  time  I  come  down 
here  I  feel  the  aame  way  at  Arab— I 
want  to  keep  quiet  and  absorb  it.  It 
isn't  time  to  chatter  yet— thia  isn't 
Coney  Island.  I'm  glad  I've  found 
somebody  who  enjoys  It  exactly  ns  I  do.” 

In  this  statement  there  was  un  im- 

eicsl  promise  for  the  future  which 
alliater  would  have  received  more 
Joyfully  If  he  hadn't  caught  Mia*  Rex- 
ford’*  Ironical  amile  as  she  turned  to 
go  below.  One®  ashore  Hollister  went 
straight  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
'abl*  company.  He  said  to  the  clerk, 
who  was  occupied  with  two  or  thro-  out- 

Sing  messages:  "I’m  Philip  Hollister, 
tything  here  for  me?” 

"Were  you  expecting  funds?” 

"S’e*.  Identification  waived.” 

"One  moment,  pleaae.”  He  took  the 
last  of  the  outgoing  cable  form*  from 
the  counter.  "Just  a*  *i*>n  n*  I’ve 
filed  this.  One  moment.”  He  read  un¬ 
consciously  aloud,  cheeking  off  the 
words.  "Hartwell,  New  York,  !m- 

rtive  come  complication*.  Rcxford.” 

slashed  a  pencil  mark  diagonally 
across  the  form  anil  imputed  It  on  a  file. 
"Now,  air.  Ill  make  out  vour  draft.” 

Hollister  whistled.  Mis*  Rcxford 
had  certainly  lost  no  lime  in  summon¬ 
ing  the  man  whom  she  scarcely  knew’ 
Complications!  What  complications? 

(To  he  contfnucd  ttrrl  week) 
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“Twenty- three,  mamma,  ain't  a  boy!” 

“But.  Ruby.  Just  a  clerk  in  his 
father's  hotel,  and  two  older  brothers 
already  in  it.  A— a  boy  that  ain't  got 
a  start  yet." 

“That’s  just  it,  mi.  We— we're  wait¬ 
ing!  Waiting  before  we  talk  even- 
even  much  to  each  other  yet.  Maybe— 
maybe  his  uncle  Meyer  is  going  to  take 
him  in  the  business,  but  it  ain’t  sure 
yet.  We — " 

“A  little  yellow-haired  boy  like  him 
that— that  can't  support  you.  baby,  un¬ 
less  you  live  right  there  in  his  mother’s 
and  father's  hotel  away -away  from 


The  Rumor  of  m 
Death  is  Greatly 
Exaggerated  ” 


HE  was  to  give  a  lecture  that  night  in 
London.  The  papers  printed  a  re¬ 
port  that  he  was  dead.  They  has¬ 
tened  to  send  messengers.  He  greeted  the 
messengers  himself  and  sent  back  these 
words:  "The  rumor  of  my  death  is  greatly 
exaggerated.”  And  the  world  breathed 
freely  and  laughed. 


"Ruby,  a  smart  girl  like  you.  A  littla 
snip  what  don't  make  salt  yet  when  you 
can  have  the  uncle  hisselfr 
“1  can't  help  it,  ni!  If— if— the  first 
tune  Vetsy  look  me  down  to— to  the 
shore,  if — if  Leo  had  been  a  king  or  a — 
or  just  what  he  is.  it  wouldn't  makr  no 
difference.  I — I  can't  help  my — my 
feelings,  ma.  I  can't!" 

A  large  furrow  formed  between  Mrs. 
Kaufman’s  eyes,  darkening  her  brow. 

"You  wouldn't.  Ruby."  the  said, 
clutching  her. 

"Oh  mommy,  mommy,  when  a— a  girl 
can't  help  a  thing!” 

"lie  ain't  good  enough  for  you.  baby.” 
"lie's  ten  times  too  good  that— that's 
all  you  know  about  it.  Mommy,  pleas.-! 
I— I  just  can't  help  it.  dearie.  It's  just 
like  when  I— I  saw  him  a— a  clock  be¬ 
gan  to  tick  inside  of  me.  I—” 

“Oh.  my  Cod,”  said  Mrs.  Kaufman, 
drawing  her  hand  across  her  brow. 

“Ilis  uncle  Meyer,  ma's  been  hinting 
all  along  he— he's  going  to  give  Leo  his 
start  and  lake  him  in  the  business. 
That's  why  we — we're  waiting  without 
saying  much,  till  it  looks  more  like— 
like  we  can  all  be  together,  ma." 

"All  my  dreams!  My  dreams  I  could 
give  up  the  house!  My  hal.y  with 
a  well-to-do  husband  maybe  on  River- 
side  Drive.  A  servant  for  herself,  so 


The  world  breathed  freely  at  that 
ime,  but  it  was  a  dark  day  for  it  a  few 
cars  later  when  that  bright  and  brave 
pirit  parsed  serenely  to  rest. 


MARK 

TWAIN 


Why  not  insure  unvarying 
saiisiscbon  in  your  neckwear, 
as  in  the  other  lunwhmg*  you 
purchase,  by  seeing  that  they 
are  stamped  with  the  well- 
known  names  ol  the  makers  ) 
When  you  find  this  name 


He  would  not  have  you  weep  fat 
him.  He  would  have  you  find 
comfort  in  laughter,  at  he  did 
himself.  Many  (hr  day  you  have 
laughed  yourself  into  serenity  ov  er 
"Huckleberry  f .on "  oe ’  Inno¬ 
cents  Abroad."  And  many  a 
time  your  laughter  has  stud  in 
your  throat  over  their  pathos 
and  their  truth. 

Even  the  sublime  tragedy  of 
Matk  Twain's  “Joan  of  Arc" 
shows  a  glint  hete  and  there  of 
his  whimsical  tum  of  mind. 


SILKS 

on  the  neckband  you  can 
always  depend  on  a  tie's 
!  .sting  and  looking  well  lor  a 
maximum  length  ol  lime. 
CHENEY  BROTHERS 

Silk  W  •  n  II  /  «  f  f  N  M  M 

4*  At***  M.I  I  ft*  *u«t.  Sew  YaA 


“If  yoy  ain't  *ot  ambition*  for  vour- 
•elf.  Ruby,  think  once  of  me  and  this 
long  dream  I  been  dreaming  for— us.” 

“Yes.  ma.  Yes." 

“Cott  im  Himmvl.  Ruby.  I  always 
thought,  and  how  he  must  have  thought 
it.  too.  when  you  waa  so  glad  for 
Atlantic  City,  it— it  was  for  Vetsburg 
you  liked'  his  folks.  How  could  I  know 

"I  never  thought,  mommy.  Why- 
why  Vetsy.  he's  just  like  a  relation  or 
something." 

"I  tell  you.  baby.  It's  Just  an  idea  you 
got  in  your  head.*' 

"No.  no.  mamma.  No.  No.” 

SUDDENLY  Mrs.  Ksufman  threw  up 
her  hinds,  clasping  them  tight 
against  her  eyes,  pressing  them  in 
freniy.  "Oh.  my  Cod."  she  cried,  “all 
for  nothing!"  and  fell  to  moaning 
through  her  laced  fingers.  “All  for 
nothing!  Years.  Years.  Years” 
"Mommy,  darling!" 

“Ob— don't,  don't!  Just  let  me  be. 
Let  me  I*.  Oh.  my  God!  My  God!" 
"Mommy,  please,  mommy  1  I  didn't 


It  i*  a  long  cry  from  the  ridiculous  in  "Tom  Sawyer"  ro  the  sublime  in  “Joan 
of  Arc."  and  the  man  who  could  write  them  both  wav  great  beyond  our  words  to  tell. 

But  In  both  there  are  two  things  that  are  the  same.  A  etyle  eo  simple,  ao 
clear,  ao  aura,  that  It  does  not  eeem  a  atyla  at  alL 

In  both  there  le  a  tana  and  true  philoeophy  of  life  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  human  heart  — great neaa  of  eoul.  'I  hat  is  why  Mark  Twain  has  been 
translated  into  all  languages— why  he  is  read  in  Chinese  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yangvte  Rung,  why  the  putter  at  hit  lodgings  in  Vienna  flew  to  do  him  service 
and  showed  him  proudly  hi.,  own  set  in  German,  why  the  King  of  England  delighted 
to  walk  and  to  talk  with  him.  why  you  and  your  children  must  have  him  where 
you  can  put  your  hanJs  on  him  any  moment.  The  American  spirit  of  democracy 
and  elmplldty  seems  to  be  fading  away.  Get  it  bock  foe  youreelf  through 


n Coward  Shoes 


The  Half-prii 
Sale  Closes 


JAMES 
S.  COWARD 


“I  cant  go  on  all  the  years.  P 
I'm  tired.  Tired,  girl." 

“Of  course  you  cant,  darling.  X 
I  don't  want  you  to.  Shh-h-h!" 

“It's  only  you  and  my  hopes  in 
that  kept  me  going  all  these  year*, 
hope  that  with  some  day  a  good 
to  provide  for  you.  1  could  find  a 


This  is  Mark  Twain's  own  set.  This 
is  the  set  he  wanted  in  the  home  of 
each  of  those  who  love  him.  Mark 
Twain  knew  what  hard  times  meant. 
Because  he  asked  it. 

Harper's  have  worked 
to  make  a  perfect  set 
at  a  reduced  price. 


“Every  time  what  I  think  of  that  long 
envelope  laying  there  on  that  desk  with 
its  lease  waiting  to  be  signed  to-mor¬ 
row.  I — I  could  soueew  my  eye*  shut  so 
tight,  and  wish  I  didn't  never  have  to 
open  them  again  on  this — this  house 
and  this  drudgery.  If  you  marry 
wrong,  baby.  I'm  caught-  Caught  in 
this  house  like  a  rat  in  a  trap." 

“No.  no.  mommy.  Leo.  he— hie 


25  Volumes 
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Every  American  has 
to  have  a  set  of  Mark 
Twain  in  his  home.  / 
Get  yours  now  /  1 
and  save  /  r! 


Before  the  war  we 
had  a  contract  price  for 
paper,  so  we  could  sell 
this  set  of  Mark  Twain 
at  half  price. 


Own  This  Business 


“Don't  make  me  sign  that  new  lease. 
Ruby.  Shulif  hounds  me  every  day 
now.  Any  day  I  expect  he  says  is  my 
last.  Don't  make  me  saddle  another  five 
rears  with  the  house.  He's  only  a  boy, 
baby,  and  years  it  will  take,  and — I’m 
tired,  baby.  Tired!  Tired!”  She  lay  back 
with  her  face  suddenly  held  in  rigid 
lines  and  her  neck  ribbed  with  cords. 

At  sight  of  her  so  prostrate  there, 
Ruby  Kaufman  grasped  the  cold  face  in 
her  ardent  young  hands,  pressing  her 
lips  to  the  streaming  eyes. 

-Mommy.  I  didn't  mean  it.  1  didn’t!  | 


Send  Coupon  Without  Money 

Thi.  is  the  first  announcement  of  the  final 
sing  of  the  sale.  Your  children  want  Mark 
sin.  You  want  him.  Send  this  coupon  / 
ay  —  now  —  while  you  are  looking  at  it.  / 
w.  while  you  can  get  lh.  low  price.  /u* 


thi*  I*  all  *6° 
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-we’re  Just  kid*,  flirting  a  little,  Leo 
mi  me.  I  didn't  mean  it.  mommy!" 
"You  didn’t  mean  it.  Ruby,  did  you? 
(ell  mamma  you  didn't." 

/  “I  didn't,  nu.  Cross  my  heart,  ll’a 
lly  I- -I  kinds  had  him  in  my  head, 
hut’s  all,  dearie.  That’s  all!" 

"He  can’t  provide,  baby.” 

'‘Shh-h-h,  ma.  Try  to  get  calm,  and 
aybe  then — then  things  can  come  like 
>u  want  'em.  Shh-h-h,  dearie.  I  didn’t 
enn  it.  'Course  Leo'*  only  a  kid.  I— 
e —  Mommy  dear,  don't.  You’re  kill¬ 
's  me.  I  didn't  mean  it.  I  didn’t.” 
"Sure,  baby!  Sure?" 

’’Sure.” 

"Mamma’s  girl,”  sobbed  Mrs.  Kauf- 
nn,  scooning  the  small  form  to  her 
>som  and  relaxing.  “Mamma’s  own 
irl  that  minds.” 

i^HEY  fell  quiet,  cheek  to  cheek,  star- 
1  ing  ahead  into  the  gaslit  quiet,  the 
ock  ticking  into  it. 

The  tears  had  dried  on  Mrs.  Kauf- 
an’*  cheeks,  only  her  throat  contimi- 
ig  to  throb  and  her  hand  at  regular 
ilcrvala  patting  the  young  shoulder 
rcssed  to  her.  It  was  as  if  her  heart 
y  suddenly  very  still  in  her  breast. 
"Mamma’s  own  girl  that  minds." 

"It — it's  late.  ma.  Let  me  pull  down 

n»  bod.” 

"You  ain’t  mad  at  mamma,  baby? 
‘.'a  for  your  own  good  as  much  a*  mine. 
;  is  unnatural  a  mother  should  want  to 
*«•  her — ” 

"No.  no,  mamma.  Move,  dearie:  let 
ic  pull  down  the  la<d.  There  you  are 
low!” 

With  n  wrench  Mrs.  Kaufman  threw 
|ir  her  recurring  inclination  to  tear*. 
I  loving  casually  through  the  proce».e. 
f  their  retirement. 

"To-morrow,  buhy,  1  tighten  the  but- 
ms  on  them  new  spats.  How  pretty 
hey  look.” 

"Yes.  dearie.” 

T  told  Mrs.  Knts  to-day  right  out  her 
rving  can't  bring  any  more  his  bicycle 
hrough  my  front  hall.  Wasn't  I 
ightf" 

"Of  course  you  were,  mu." 

"Miss  Flora  looked  right  nice  in  that 
link  waist  to-night,  not?  Four-elghty- 
lino  only,  at  (Simp’s  sale.” 

"She's  too  fat  for  pink." 

"You  get  in  bed  first,  Imby.  and  let 
nnmmu  turn  out  the  lights.” 

"No,  no,  mamma ;  you.” 

In  her  white  slip  of  u  nightdress,  her 
•oronet  braids  unwound  and  falling 
town  each  shoulder,  even  her  slightness 
hail  waned.  She  was  like  Juliet  who  at 
fourteen  had  eyes  of  maid  and  martyr. 

They  crept  Into  bod,  grateful  for 
Inrkncas. 

The  flute  had  died  out,  leaving  a 
lilenco  that  was  plaintive. 

“You  all  right,  baby?” 

"Yes,  ma.”  And  she  snuggled  down 
into  the  curve  of  her  mother  s  arm. 
“Are  you,  mommy?” 

“Yes.  baby.” 

"Go  to  sleep  then." 

“Good  night,  baby." 

“Good  night,  mommy." 

Silence. 

Lying  there  with  her  face  upturned 
and  her  eyes  closed,  a  stream  of  nuivt 
i<«rs  found  their  way  from  under  Miss 
Kaufman's  closed  lids,  running  down 
and  toward  her  cars  like  spectacle 
frames. 

An  hour  tick'*d  past,  and  two  damp 
pools  had  formed  on  her  pillow. 

"Asleep  yet.  baby?” 

"Almost,  mn.” 

"Aro  you  all  right?” 

“Fine." 

-You— you  ain’t  mad  at  mamma?” 

"  ‘Course  not,  dearie." 

“I — thought  it  sounded  like  you  was 
crying." 

"Why,  mommy,  'eou'se  not!  Turn 
over  now  and  go  to  sleep.” 

ANOTHER  hour,  and  suddenly  Mrs. 
r\.  Kaufman  shot  out  her  arm  from  the 
coverlet,  jerking  bock  the  sheet  and 
feeling  for  her  daughter's  dewy,  up- 
turned  faco  where  the  tears  were  slash¬ 
ing  down  it. 

•Baby!” 

“Mommy,  you— you  mustn’t!" 

“Oh,  my  darling,  like  I  didn’t  sus¬ 
picion  it!” 

“It’s  only—" 

"You  got.  Ruby,  the  meanest  mamma 
in  the  world.  But  you  think,  darling. 
I  got  one  minute’s  happiness  like  this?’’ 
“I’m  all  right,  mommy,  only — " 

“I  been  laying  here  hair  the  night, 
Ruby,  thinking  how  I’m  a  bad  mother 
what  thinks  only  of  her  own—” 

“No,  no,  mommy.  Turn  over  and  go 
to  si—" 

“My  daughter  falls  in  love  with  a 
fine,  upright  young  man  like  Leo  Mark- 
ovitch.  and  1  ain't  satisfied  yet!  Sup- 
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Find  the  Equal  of  this  Car  if  You  Can! 

U  EAD  the  specifications!  They  fairly  bristle 

^  ^  with  n:tmi»i  f  lilt  liifl  flcti’ttwn  fit  Giiimiurt 


with  names  that  bid  defiance  tocoinjmri 
They  force  you  to  acknowledge  the  su 
iacy  that  is  built  into  even’  part  of  the 


From  time  to  time  you  may  find  one  or  two  or  even 
three  of  the***  name*  featured  pnwif  of  e\«*rll«*ruv  in 
aome  part*  of  *  motor  car.  In  the  Westcott  Six  you 
find  tlu-ni  all— wit  It  every  oilier  detail  conaUtenlly 
good.  Know  the  Wratcott  and  you  know  motor  ear 
value.  The  maMer-huildrre  have  combined  to  make  it 
the  really  great  automobile  of  the  light-weight  tendency. 

Five  Pu«o|-r  Touring  C«r  ...  . .  flAIH] 

bv«r«i  r»**»us»r  Touring  Car  . . .  I  m«l 


law  can  hang  on?  I  guvsa  not!" 

“Mummy,  darling.  If  you  only  truly 
feel  like  that  about  it.  Why.  you  can 
krop  putting  off  the  lease,  ma.  if  it’s 
only  for  six  months  and  then  w«— well 
all  bo  to—" 

“Of  course,  baby.  Mamma  knows. 
Of  course!" 

“He— I  just  cant  begin  to  ull  you. 
ma,  the  kind  of  a  fellow  Uo  is  till  you 
know  him  belter,  mommy  dear.” 

“Always  Vetsburg  saya  he’s  a  wide¬ 
awake  one!” 

“That’s  just  what  he  is.  ma.  He’s  just 
a  prince  If— if  there  evvr  was  one.  One 
little  prince  of  a  fellow.”  She  fell  to  cry. 
Ing  softly,  easy  tear*  that  flowed  frroly.  I 

“I— I  can  tell  you.  baby.  I’m  happy  as 

y°"Mommy.  dear,  hiss  me  " 

They  talked,  huddled  arm  in  arm. 
until  dawn  flowed  in  at  the  window  and 
dirty  roofs  began  to  show  against  a 
clean  sky.  Footstep  began  to  clatter 
through  the  asphalt  court  and  there 
came  the  rattle  of  milk  cans. 

"I  wonder  if  Annie  left  out  the  note 
for  Mrs.  Suss’s  extra  milk!" 

"Don’t  gel  up.  dearie;  it’s  only  five.”  I 

"Right  away,  baby,  with  extra  towels 
I  must  run  up  to  Misa  Flora's  room. 
That  six  o'clock  train  for  Trenton  she  , 
get*." 

“Ma,  dear,  let  me  go." 

“Lay  right  where  you  are!  I  guess 
you  wsnt  you  should  look  all  worn  out 
when  a  young  man  what  I  know  walks 
■town  to  meet  our  train  at  Atlantic  City 
this  afternoon,  ch?” 

"Oh,  mommy,  mommy."  And  Ruby 
loy  back  against  the  luxury  of  pillows. 

AT  eleven  the  morning  rose  to  Its 
climax— the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
every  sort  of  maker  hustling  in  and 
out  the  basement  way;  the  sweeping  of 
upstairs  halls;  windows  flung  open  and 
lace  curtain*  looped  high;  the  smell  of 
spring  pouring  in  even  from  asphalt;  j 
sounds  of  scrubbing  from  various 
stoops;  shouts  of  drivers  from  a  narrow 
street  wedged  with  its  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  blockade  of  delivery  wagons,  and  a 
cross  town  line  of  motor  cars,  tops  back, 
and  nosing  for  the  speedway  of  upper 
Broadway.  A  homely  bouquet  of  odors  I 
rose  from  the  basement  kitchen,  drift¬ 
ing  up  through  the  halls,  the  smell  of 
mutton  bubbling  aa  it  stewed. 

After  a  morning  of  upstairs  and 
downstair*  and  in  and  out  of  chambers. 
Mrs.  Kaufman,  enveloped  in  a  long-  ! 
sleeved  apron  still  angular  with  starch, 
hung  up  the  telephone  receiver  in  the 
hall  just  beneath  the  staircase  and  en¬ 
tered  her  bedroom,  sitting  down  rather 
heavily  beside  the  open  shelf  of  her 
desk.  A  long  envelope  lay  uppermost 
on  that  desk,  and  she  took  it  up  slowly,  i 
blinking  her  ey«  shut  and  holding  them 
squeezed  tight  as  if  she  would  prc«* 
back  a  vision,  even  then  a  tear  oozing 
through.  She  blinked  it  back,  but  her 
mouth  was  wry  with  the  taste  of  tears. 

A  slatternly  maid  poked  her  head 

Mrs.  Katz 
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Motor  among  the  Missions 

g^gj^AVE  YOU  EVER  HEARD  of  EL  CAM1NO  REAL? 

n  K3B2  n  y00  hnaw  ic  meant*  It  it  the  romantic  Spanish  name 
1  1 1  hy  the  Franciscan*  Co  dtiifnit*  tie  King's  Highway.  This 

|i  %  <  highway  is  dow  the  Coast  route  of  California*  ((Ml  Automobile 
By  a  rH  h*chwmy  rytrm.  It  Inks  t  oyer  her  man  y  of  the  most  beautiful 
•pots  in  the  Golden  Sue*  sod  nmt  of  the  famous  old  Missions. 
Dotted  aloof  this  smooth  concrete  motor  car  path  arc  world-famous  hotels, 
ready  to  wktow  the  traveler  who  enters  their  doors  true  western  hospitality  /\ 
such  as  has  endured  since  the  foundm*  of  the  famous  Mist  ion#  the  m  wives.  /Jy 
California  it  a  land  of  romance  and  color.  It  otfers  more  diverse  at trmc-  /*$/ 
«»•  to  the  world  traveler  than  any  other  section  of  ih*  United  /$/ 
States.  It  has  capita  U«d  it*  natural  resources  and  added  the 
cmulort  and  of  wowderful  Mna  bold.. 

no!  tpmd  (All  tttflirr  in  America' I  winter  wonderland'  .(-v/ 


in  through  the  open 
broke  ’er  mug!" 

“Take  the  one  off  Mr.  Krakow’s  wash- 
stand  and  give  it  to  her.  TiUie." 

She  was  crying  now  frankly,  and 
{Continued  on  pcj/«  38) 


A  Rubberless  World 


IMAGINE  this  world  suddenly  de¬ 
prived  of  rubber !  Fires,  now  quenched 
by  the  use  of  rubber-lined  fire  hose, 
would  feast  on  cities. 

Gardens  would  shrivel  up. 

More  than  half  the  wheels  of  industry 
would  stop  for  lack  of  rubber  belting. 
Engines  and  pumps  could  not  be  oper¬ 
ated  without  rubber  packing.  Factories 
and  mines  would  close  down. 

Think  of  the  railroad  disasters  if  there 
were  no  rubber  air-brake  hose!  With 
the  disappearance  of  air  and  steam  drill 
hose,  the  digging  of  our  building  foun¬ 
dations  and  the  tunneling  of  mountains 
could  only  proceed  at  the  pace  of  the 
pick  and  shovel. 

Without  rubber  gloves  and  rubber 
surgical  instruments  the  surgeon  would 
be  badly  handicapped.  Sufferings,  un¬ 
soothed  by  the  ice  bag  and  hot  water 
bottle,  would  be  unbearably  acute. 

This  is  a  glimpse.  Picture  the  rest. 
Imagine  your  everyday  world  ab¬ 
ruptly  set  back  three-quarters  of  a 
century!  A  startling  thought — 
but  one  that  need  not  worry  you. 

For  in  the  last  74  years  there 
has  grown  up  a  mighty  rubber 
industry,  able  to  supply  civiliza¬ 
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tion  with  the  rubber  articles  it  needs. 
With  this  industry  has  grown  the  group 
of  rubber  companies  which  form  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  the 

largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
world. 

From  the  47  tremendous  factories  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
comes  every  kind  of  rubber  goods  hu¬ 
manity  demands.  It  is  a  well-balanced 
output,  embracing  not  only  belting, 
hose,  packing,  mechanical  and 
moulded  rubber  goods  of  every 
description,  but  also  all  styles  of 
rubber  footwear;  canvas  rubber- 
soled  shoes;  weather-proof  clothing; 
tires  for  automobiles,  motor  trucks 
and  all  other  vehicles;  druggists*  rub¬ 
ber  goods;  insulated  wire;  soles  and 
heels — each  in  gigantic  quantities. 

The  usefulness  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  does  not  hinge  on  the 
continued  demand  for  any  one  product. 
It  grows  with  the  increasing  use 
of  rubber  for  every  purpose. 
And  with  that  growth  comes 
an  increasing  ability  to  furnish 
the  quality,  variety  and  quantity 
of  rubber  goods  the  public 
needs. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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W«i  abolishing  “stop  watch"  systems 
on  Government  works  a  blow  at  e«- 
ciency  and  a  weak  catering  to  the  labor 
union*  or  a  humane  measure  tending  to 


Should  the  Government  spend  over 
forty  million  dollar*  on  river  and  har¬ 
bor  projects  and  then  seek  to  raise  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue  to  meet  thi*  and  sim¬ 
ilar  appropriation*  by  removing  sugar 
from  the  free  list,  increasing  taxes  on 
incomes,  placing  taxes  on  inheritance* 
and  on  munitions  of  war  and  various 
businesses? 

Should  tho  Post  Office  Department  be 
allowed  to  establish  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  censorship  over  periodicals 
by  means  of  the  blue-tag  provision  of 
the  Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill? 

Were  there  only  three  Republicans 
who  could  conscientiously  vote  in  favor 
of  confirming  Louis  I).  Brandeis  as  as¬ 
sociate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Stataa  and  only  one  Demo¬ 
crat  who  could  conscientiously  oppose 
this  confirmation? 

Doe.  the  fact  that  only  ten  Southern 
senators  and  the  two  Pennsylvania  sen* 
ators  voted  against  the  Child  Labor 
I-aw  Indicate  that  the  old  doctrine  of 
Slate  right*  ia  fading  and  the  doctrine 
of  human  righla  coming  to  the  front? 

Should  the  Government  engage  ir. 
the  business  of  transporting  by  water? 
And  does  the  question  of  government 
ownership  of  railroads  deserve  invest! 
gallon  by  a  special  committee? 

Should  twenty -seven  senators  explain 
to  their  constituenU  why  they  are  r» 
corded  as  not  voting  on  60  per  cent  and 
over  of  the  record  votes  taken  in  the 
Senate,  and  should  not  a  very  larg* 
proportion  of  the  senators  be  called 
upon  to  give  some  reason  why  they 
missed  over  a  hundred  votes  out  of 
two  hundred  and  forty?  Does  one 
senator  deserve  any  special  eommenda 
tlon  for  not  misaing  a  single  vote  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  session,  and  why  is  on* 
senator  recorded  a*  not  voting  on  all 
tha  roll  calls? 

Collier ’»  Roll  Calls 

/’’OLLIER'S  Washington  Bureau 
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Opportunities  in  Law 


these  questions-  It  could  not  do  so 
without  seeming  to  claim  a  monopoly 
of  the  political  wisdom  of  the  United 
States.  It  will,  however,  be  glad  to 
show  how  any  senator  thinks  on  any 
of  these  questions,  and  to  give  all  who 
will  request  It  sufficient  data  to  enable 
them  to  pass  on  their  senator’s  or 
representative's  claim  to  reelection. 

Collier’s  Washington  Bureau  ha 
compiled,  in  pamphlet  form,  the  roll 
calls  in  the  Senate  showing  how  each 
senator  voted  or  ie  recorded  a*  not 
voting,  on  all  the  matter*  mentioned 
In  the  foregoing  and  many  other*  b* 
sides.  These  roll  calls  are  preceded 
by  a  short  and  entirely  nonpartisan 
statement  of  the  subject  of  the  roll 
call;  if  it  is  on  a  passage  of  an  entire 
bill,  a  summary  of  the  bill  is  given 
This  pamphlet  also  give*  some  idea- 
based  on  the  only  available  daU-of 
a  senator’s  attendance  on  the  session  * 
of  Congress.  Just  before  an  election 
it  a  good  time  for  voters  to  decide 
whether  an  absentee  senator  is  any 
greater  advantage  to  his  Slate  than 
an  absentee  landlord  was  to  Ireland. 

An  hour  or  two  spent  in  looking  over 
the  pamphlet  of  roll  call*,  from  which 
all  the  padding  and  irrelevant  matter 
of  the  Congressional  Record  have  bae- 
cmitted,  will  put  any  voter  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  major  part  of  the  record 
of  his  senator  at  the  national  capita . 


Write  lor  Free  Book 


Write  to  Collier*  Washington  Bureau .  till  Woodward  Building.  Washington. 
P.  C..  for  the  record  of  either  your  sena/or  or  your  reprc.es  to  lire.  //  either 
was  in  the  Sirty-serond  or  the  Sixty-third  Congre**.  hi a  rote a  on  important 
measures  during  those  Congresses  in U  be  lent  in  addition  to  the  roll  calls  for 
the  fie at  session  of  the  Sirty-fourth  Congreea.  tchieh  dosed  last  month.  This  is 
probably  the  last  year  that  this  offer  eon  be  made.  Hereafter  the  records  foe 
the  most  recent  session  alone  will  he  sent.  One-third  of  the  Senate  and  the  entire 
House  of  Representative*  come  up  for  reeleetion  this  year.  Our  terrier*  are  free. 
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Collier’s  Washington  Bureau 

Founded  in  1908 

The  Records  of  Senators 

THE  Congressional  Record,  the  offlciu! 

journal  of  Congress  published  daily 
during  the  sessions,  is  neither  light  nor 
popular  reading.  In  fact,  it  is  very 
Inuhcful  whether  even  as  many  as 
three  thousand  persons  in  the  United 
Stole*  read  it  with  any  degree  of 
regularity,  yet  within  a  week  after  pub¬ 
lication  the  entire  edition  of  the  Record 
for  September  2  was  exhausted.  This 
wan  the  number  which  contained  the 
roll  calls  in  the  Sennte  on  the  passage 
of  the  so-called  railroad  eight-hour  law. 

From  now  on,  until  the  bound  volumes 
of  tho  Record  for  the  first  session  of 
the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  are  available, 
which  will  bo  several  months  hence,  the 
only  way  for  interested  voters  to  see 
copies  of  this  roll  call  is  for  private 
publications  to  reprint  it. 

National  (juts lions 

THE  people  all  over  tho  United  State* 
were  interested  in  the  so-called  eight- 
hour  low,  for  there  ia  not  a  man. 
woniun,  or  child  within  our  border*  who 
will  not  be  affected  by  it,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly.  The  people  of  the  United 
State*  ought  to  be  interested  in  every 
low  passed  by  Congress,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  they  are  not.  It  has  been  said 
that  tho  United  -State*  ha*  few  if  any 
really  national  question*  to  be  settles! 
oven  by  a  presidential  election,  so  that 
party  platforms  are  built  on  sectional 
questions.  Perhaps  this  statement  is 
too  sweeping,  but  there  is  at  least  a 
grain  of  truth  in  it.  The  session  of 
Congress  Just  closed  has,  however, 
bundled  at  least  one  national  question, 
that  of  nationnl  prepuredness.  Both  of 
the  great  parties  ure  agreed  on  the 
necessity  for  preparedness;  North  and 
South  ure  agree l  on  this;  evsn  capital 
n nd  labor  are  not  divided  upon  tt.  Hut 
the  details  of  preparedness  leave  much 
room  for  disagreementa  and  for  the  ex- 
prosslon  of  personnl  rather  than  repre- 
renlatlvo  opinion*  by  mean*  of  votes 
on  the  different  phase*.  Should  .« 
volunteer  army  be  raised?  Should  the 
maximum  strength  of  the  regular  army 
lie  260.000  or  160,000?  Should  the 
United  States  own  and  operute  it*  own 
armor  plunt  or  continue  to  buy  its 
armor  plate  from  the  great  corpora¬ 
tions?  Should  ten  dreadnought*  be 
built*  or  only  two  or  none  afall?  Does 
the  United  States  need  six  battle 
cruisers  or  only  four?  Doe*  the  navy 
need  seventy-two  new  vessel*,  as  the 
House  thought,  or  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  favored  by  the  Senate? 

The  question  of  water-power  develop¬ 
ment  should  lie  as  interesting  to  the 
people  of  the  United  State*  as  the  rail¬ 
road  eight-hour  law  proved  to  be.  They 
have  quite  ns  much  ut  stake,  but  the 
matter  is  not  quite  so  pressing  nor  will 
tho  results  of  a  wrong  decision  be  so 
quickly  felt.  The  Shields  bill,  as  It 
passed  the  Senate,  i*  the  subject  of  an 
immensely  wide  difference  of  opinion 
among  members  of  the  same  parties, 
some  denouncing  it  as  practically  giving 
away  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  pub¬ 
lic  property,  others  claiming  that  it 
merely  permits  the  development  of 
water  power  now  unharnessed  and  un¬ 
productive.  The  House  and  Senate  have 
not  been  able  to  agree  as  yet  on  the 
main  features  of  the  bill 

Ought  farmers  to  get  free  seed 
through  their  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  or  is  this  seed  distribution  a  petty 
and  contemptihle  graft?  Should  mi¬ 
gratory  birds  be  protected?  Is  there 
any  necessity  for  making  farmer*  the 
special  wards  of  the  United  State*  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  a  rural-credits  law? 
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when  the  door  swung  closed,  even 
though  it  swung  back  again  on  its  in¬ 
sufficient  hinge,  she  let  her  head  fall 
forward  into  the  pillow  of  her  arms, 
the  curve  of  her  back  rising  and  falling. 

But  after  a  while  the  greengrocer 
came  on  his  monthly  mission,  in  his 
white  apron  and  shirt  sleeves,  and  she 
compared  stubs  with  him  from  a  file 
on  her  desk  and  balanced  her  account 
with  careful  squinted  glance  and  a 
keen  eye  for  an  overcharge  on  a  cut 
of  breakfast  bacon. 

On  the  very  heels  of  him.  so  that 
they  met  and  danced  to  pass  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  doorway,  Mr.  Vetsburg 
entered  with  an  overcoat  flung  across 
his  right  arm  and  his  left  sagging  to 
a  small  black  traveling  bag. 

“Well”  he  said,  standing  in  the  frame 
of  the  open  door,  his  derby  well  back 
on  his  head  and  regarding  her  there 
beside  the  small  desk,  "is  this  what 
you  call  ready  at  twelve?” 

She  row  and  moved  forward  In  her 
crackly  starched  apron.  "I— please, 
Mr.  Vetshurg.  it  ain't  right  I  know—" 

“You  don't  mean  you're  not  going!” 
he  exclaimed,  the  lifted  quality  imme¬ 
diately  dropping  from  his  voice. 

“You — you  got  to  excuse  me  again, 
Mr.  Vetsburg.  It  ain't  no  use  I  should 
try  to  get  away  on  Saturdays,  much 
less  Easter  Saturday.” 

"Well,  of  all  things!” 

"Right  away  the  last  minute,  Mr. 
Vetshurg.  right  one  things  after  an- 
other!" 

He  let  his  hag  slip  to  the  floor. 

•  Maybe.  Mrs  Kaufman."  he  said.  "It 
ain't  none  of  my  business,  but  ain't  It 
a  shame  a  good  business  woman  like 
you  should  let  herself  always  he  tied 
down  to  such  a  house  like  she  was  mar- 
ned  to  it?  Aint  it?” 

"But—” 

“Cant  get  away  on  Saturdays.  Just 
like  it  ain't  the  same  any  other  day  in 
the  week.  I  ask  you!  Saturday  you 
blame  it  on  yet!” 

SHE  lifted  the  apron  from  her  hem, 
her  voice  hurrying.  "You  can  see  for 
yourself.  Mr.  Vetsburg,  how  in  my 
brown  silk  all  ready  I  W’as.  Even — 
even  Ruby  don't  know  yet  I  don't  go, 
down  by  Gimp's  I  sent  her  she  should 
buy  herself  one  of  them  red  straw  hats 
is  the  fad  with  the  girls  now.  She 
meets  us  down  by  the  station." 

•That's  a  fin#  come-off.  ain't  It.  to 

■war  last  minute.  Mr.  Vetshurg. 
how  things  ran  happen.  Out  of  a  clear 
sky  Mrs.  FinshriWrffias  to-morrow  for 
Easter  dinner  that  skin  doctor.  Abrams, 
and  hie  wife  she'e  eo  particular  about 
And  Annie  with  her  sore  ankle  and—" 
"A  little  shyster  doctor  like  Abrams 
with  his  advertisements  all  over  the 
newspaper*  should  sponge  off  you  and 
your  holiday.  By  golly,  Mrs.  Kaufman, 
just  like  Ruby  says,  how  you  let  a 
whole  houseful  of  old  hens  rule  this 
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“I — I  got  plans  made  for  us  to¬ 
morrow  down  by  the  shore  that's— that’s 
Just  fine!  Come  now.  Mrs.  Kaufman.” 

“Please.  Mr.  Vetsburg.  don't  force. 
I — I  cant!  I  always  say  nobody  can 
ever  count  on  such  a  little  harem- 

“You  mean  to  tell  me.  Mrs.  Kauf¬ 
man.  that  just  because  a  little  shyster 
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—the  one  who  occupies  ALL  his  lew 
minute*  with  the  daily  paper,  or  the  one 
who  is  mattering  a  little  at  a  time  the 
few  great  book*  of  the  age*,  a  knowledge 
of  which  ia  one  of  the  etientiaL*  of 
true 


What  arc  the  few  great  hooka — biogra¬ 
phic!,  historic!,  novel*,  drama*,  poem*, 
books  of  Ktence  and  travel,  philotophy 
and  religion — that  "picture  the  progres* 
of  civilization" ! 

Dr.  Charles  W.  F.lioc.  from  hi.  lifetime 
of  reading,  study  and  teaching — 40 
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trem  JS 


things  after  an- 


velopc  again,  crunching  it.  "No.  n 
that — that  ain't  all,  Mr.  Vcttbnrc 
Only  I  don't  want  you  should  tell  Ruin 
you  promise  me?  How  that  child  woi 
riea  over  little  thing*.  Shulif  from  tb 
agency  called  up  just  now.  He  dor- 
give  me  one  more  minute  ns  two  thi- 
afternoon  ! — I  should  sign.  How  I  b«i 
putting  them  off  so  many  weeks  wit! 
this  lease,  it’s  a  shame.  Always  v 
know  how  in  the  hack  of  my  head  IV 
had  it  to  take  maybe  a  smaller  p!a- 
when  this  lease  was  done,  hut,  like  I 
say,  talk  is  cheap  and  moving  ain't  - 
easy  done,  ain’t  it?  If  he  puts  in  nev 
plumbing  in  pantry  and  new  hinge*  ot 
the  doors  and  papers  my  second  fioir 
nnd  Mrs.  Suss’s  alcove,  like  I  said  lac 
night,  after  all  I  could  do  worse  as  sis* 
here  another  five  year,  ain't  it.  Mr 
Vetsburg?” 

“I—" 

"A  house  what  keeps  filled  so  can 
and  such  a  location  with  the  tubtmj 
less  as  two  blocks.  1 —  So  you  see,  Mr 
Vetshurg.  if  I  don’t  want  I  come  hack 
and  find  my  house  on  the  market,  m»> 
be  rented  over  ntv  head,  I  got  to  iiaj 
'when  * 


for  Shulif  - 


he  comes  to-day.' 


Her  hand  closed  over  the  long  en- 


ARUSH  of  dark  blood  had  surged  up 
into  Mr.  Vctsburg’s  face,  and  ht 
twiddled  his  hat,  his  dry  fingers  miivinp 
around  inside  the  brim. 

"Mrs.  Kaufman,"  he  cried,  "Mr* 
Kaufman,  sometimes  when  for  yean 
a  man  don't  speak  out  his  mind,  note- 
times  he  bust*  all  of  a  sudden  right  out 
I— oh— e-«-e!"  And,  immediately  and 
thickly  inarticulate,  he  made  a  treimv 
dous  feint  at  clearing  hia  throat,  to-ed 
up  hia  hat  and  caught  It,  and  rolled 
hia  eyes, 

"Mr.  Vetshurg?" 

"A  man,  Mra.  Kaufman,  can  bust!* 
"Bust?" 

Hr  was  still  violently  dark  but  ml- 
lowing  with  leaa  labor.  "Yes,  from 
holding  In.  Mrs.  Kuufman,  should  1 
woman  like  you— the  finest  woman  > 
the  world,  and  lean  prove  It— a  womin 
Mrs.  Kaufman,  who  In  her  heart  an! 
my  heart  nnd  Should  such  u  worn*' 
not  come  to  Atlantic  City  when  I  git 
everything  fixed  like  11  stage  set!" 

She  threw  out  an  arm  that  w»- 
visibly  trembling.  "Mr.  Vetsburg.  fee 
God’s  take,  ain't  I  just  told  you  he* 
that  she— harem-senrem— shis  -" 
"Will  you.  Mrs.  Kaufman,  coir-e  o’ 
won't  you?  Will  you,  I  ask  you.  w 
won't  you?"  He  threw  u  gesture  no* 
with  mastery,  one  arm  before  and  m 
behind. 

"I— I  can't,  Mr.—" 

"All  right,  then,  I— I  bust  out  no» 
To-day  enn  be  ns  good  a*  to-morrow' 
Not  with  my  say  in  n  to  11*0  ml  yean 
Mrs.  Kaufmnn,  you  sign  thnt  lease!  I 
ain’t  n  young  man  nny  more  with  fit' 
speeches,  Mra.  Kaufman,  hut  not  In  1 
ton -nnd  years  you  sign  that  lease." 
"Mr.  Vetshurg.  Ruby.  I-" 

"If  anybody's  got  a  lease  on  j"i 
Mrs.  Kaufman,  I— I  want  it!  I  war: 
it!  That's  the  kind  of  a  lease  wouM 
suit  me.  To  he  leased  to  you  for  «l 
ways,  the  rr-t  of  your  life!” 

She  could  not  follow  him  down  Ini 
vista  of  fancy,  but  stood  Intcrrogntif 
him  with  her  heartbeats  at  her  threat. 
"Mr.  Vetsburg.  if  he  nut*  on  the  door* 
and  hinges  nnd  new  plumbing  In—" 
"I’m  a  plain  man,  Mrs.  Kaufmi- 
without  much  to  offer  a  woman  whit 
can  give  out  her  heart's  blood  likr  K 
was  so  much  water.  Hut  all  these  \W‘ 
I  been  waiting.  Mrs.  Kaufman,  to  but 
out,  until— till  things  got  riper.  I  kn« 
with  a  woman  like  you.  who*e  n»< 
happiness  always  is  last,  that  first  r°* 
girl  must  be  fixed — " 

"She’s  a  young  girl.  Mr.  VeUburf 
you — you  mustn't  depend —  If  I  “■ 
my  say—" 

"He's  a  fine  fellow,  Mrs.  Kaufnar- 
With  his  uncle  to  help  ’em,  they  pt 
let  me  tell  you.  a  better  start  a*  mi* 
young  ones!” 

She  rose,  holding  on  to  the  desk. 
“I— I—"  she  said.  "What?" 
"Lena."  he  uttered  very  softly. 
"Lena.  Mr.  Vetshurg?" 

"It  ain’t  been  easy.  Lenie,  those  year' 
while  she  was  only  growing  up,  to  k"t 
off  my  lips  that  name.  A  name  j*'- 
like  a  leaf  off  a  rose.  Lena!"  he  re 
iterated  and  advanced. 

COMPREHENSION  enme  quietly  aid 
dawning  like  a  morning 
“I— !•  Mr.  Vetsburg,  you  must  ***** 
roe/'  she  said  nnd  sat  down  suddenly, 
if©  crowd  to  the  little  de*k  and  mi 
{(\fHin\Uid  on  page  40) 
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the  world.  Docs  it,  J.cnic?" 

“I— I  thought  Ruby.  She—" 

‘‘He's  a  good  boy.  Leo  is,  Lenie.  A 
good  hoy  what  can  be  good  to  a  woman 
like  hia  father  before  him.  Good 
enough  even  for  a  tine  girl  like  ocr 
Ruby.  Lenie-  our  Ruby!" 

"GoU  im  Himmrl,  then  you—" 
"Wide-awake,  too.  With  u  start  III* 
I  can  give  him  in  my  business,  you 
ain’t  got  to  worry  Ruby  ain’t  fixed  her¬ 
self  with  the  man  what  she  chooses 
To-morrow  at  Atlantic  City  all  fixed 
1  hud  it  I  should  tell—" 

’’You!”  she  said,  turning  around  in 
her  chuir  to  fuce  him.  "you— all  oIotir 
you  been  fixing — ” 

He  turned  sheepish.  "Ain’t  it  fair, 
Iwnic.  in  love  and  war  and  buxines 
a  man  has  got  to  scheme  for  whnt  hr 
wants  out  of  life?  Long  enough  it 
took  she  should  grow  up.  I  knew  all 
along  once  those  two.  each  so  full  of 
life  and  gedinks,  gut  together  it  was 
natural  what  should  happen,  Mr* 
Kaufman!  I-enie!  Lenie!" 

From  two  flights  up.  in  through  the 
open  door  and  well  above  the  hanh 
sound  of  scrubbing,  a  voice  curled  down 
through  the  hallway*  and  in.  "Mr* 
Kaufman,  ice  water  ple-aae!" 

"Iienie.”  he  said,  hi*  kinging,  tingling 
fingers  closing  over  her  wrist. 

"Mrs.  Kauf-man,  ice  water,  nl - !" 

With  her  free  arm  she  reached  am! 
slammed  the  door,  let  her  cheek  lie  to 
the  back  of  hishnnd.  and  closed  her  eye* 
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the  air  with  his  ringing  pcnU  of  «• 
fiance  and  anxiety.  He  alnmped  the 
earth  and  followed  Blue  Lock  short  dit¬ 
to  n  era  when  she  deliberately  left  hirt. 
But  ho  w«g  doomed  to  low.  Hr  had  hid 
hia  day.  Blue  Lock,  the  queen,  Md 
found  a  greater  love. 

One  day  the  man  lolled  on  her  shoul¬ 
der  and  hung  hi*  weight  upon  hr, 
palpitant  with  misgiving.  But  the  mutt 
accepted  three  overture*  an  the  ttrnrt* 
of  u flection  and  demurred  not  nt  a” 
So,  deliberately,  he  planned  to  moU'X 
and  ride  her  for  the  first  time  on  the 
commie  day.  By  thin  time  she  hw 
learned  to  come  to  the  luring  call,  tenta¬ 
tively,  slowly,  as  if  against  her  will  yd 
compelled  by  force  at  runner  than  herwB- 

That  night  the  man  lay  in  bit 
blankets  with  hi*  hands  under  his  head 
and  looked  at  the  wheeling  star*.  Hi* 
had  forgotten  the  elaybank,  practically 
He  scarcely  saw  him  in  the  herd,  a  fij* 
thing  now  as  wild  as  any  there-  Hi? 
whole  mind  was  filled  with  the  beao'.y 
of  the  white  mare  with  the  blue  »wj 
eyes.  The  plains  were  peopled 
her,  the  heavens  gave  back  her  shlntof 
grace.  He  visioned  the  open  world  la- 
fore  him  “across  the  border/'  the  yrJJ* 
of  rollicking  together.  He  pictured 
trappings  she  should  wear— all  <*• 
whitest  buckskin  to  match  her  snoc? 
skin,  trimmed  in  filigreed  silver.  >« 
should  have —  But  he  heard  her  cod¬ 
ing  from  the  dusk  and  the  thought 
broken  by  Blue  l-ock’s  muzxle  in  rM 
palm,  her  head  against  his  shoulder.- 
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Ten  hoars'  ride  hack  along  the  way 
he  had  come  another  man  slept  in 
his  blankets  beside  his  hobbled  horse, 
a  man  with  hard,  dark  eyes  who  wore 
a  sheriff’s  badge  on  his  flannel  ahirt. 

The  next  day  dawned  fair  as  heaven. 
The  great  country  of  the  Wasatch  lay 


:ut  in  inflmte  light,  a  sweep  of 
to  lift  to  ecstasy  the  clean  soul. 
*h  and  sadden  the  unclean  one. 


THE  man  at  the  tiny  camp  under  the 
cottonwoods  looked  at  it  long  with  a 
baffling  expression  in  his  sharp,  gray 
eyes.  He  moved  restlessly  on  his 
booted  fret  and  cast  a  glance  at  the 
dirty  bundle  tied  to  the  smooth  tree  be¬ 
neath  the  gun.  He  searched  the  empty 

es,  but  could  see  no  trace  of  the 
They  had  grazed  that  night  tea 
miles  away.  He  knew,  however,  that 
some  time  before  the  sun  went  down  in 
the  west  they  would  come  back  to  the 
drinking  place  on  the  Little  Snake,  and 
so  he  cooked  a  bit  of  bacon  and  ale  a 
string  of  Jerky. 

All  day  he  idled  in  the  shade  with  his 
hands  beneath  his  head,  dreaming  his 
dreams  and  breathing  the  winy  air 
with  the  keen  and  conscious  Joy  of  the 
man  born  to  the  open. 

And  so  the  hours  passed.  From  the 
west  the  herd,  with  Blue  Lock  impa¬ 
tiently  in  the  lead,  came  back  along 
the  land.  From  the  east  that  lone 
rider  with  the  hard,  black  eyes  closed 
up  on  the  prey  he  had  hunted  through 
many  devious  paths! 

It  so  happened  that  while  Blue  Lock, 
the  wanton  lover,  waa  yet  afar  off  the 
latter  crept  up  along  the  stream,  hidden 
by  its  scanty  growths.  From  time  to 
time  he  dismounted,  tied  his  horse  with 
a  fallen  rein,  and.  slipping  out  of  the 
fringe  of  willow,  searched  the  country 
with  a  powerful  glass.  At  four  o'clock 
he  took  a  long  survey,  slipped  the  glass 
Into  iU  worn  leather  case,  and  smiled 
His  long  chase  was  done.  He  knew 
the  signa  of  the  one-man  camp,  recog 
nixed  the  lean  figure  in  the  faded  flannel 
shirt  that  iloosT  out  by  the  cottonwood 
looking  for  something  on  the  wide  green 
plain.  He  remounted  and  rode  for¬ 
ward.  keeping  carefully  in  the  shelter 
of  the  scant  trees.  Sometimes  he  even 
rode  in  the  bed  of  the  shallow  stream. 

When  he  had  reached  a  certain  point 
he  left  the  weary  horse  and  went  for¬ 
ward  on  foot,  an  efficient,  relentless 
force.  He  selected  a  spot  within  good 
rifle  range,  studied  its  advantage*, 
measured  its  thickest  tree  with  his  own 
broad  shoulders,  shook  his  head,  and 
decided  he  tnu.t  stand  sidewise  to  it.  set¬ 
tled  himself  in  that  position,  pulled  his 
hat  low  over  his  eyes,  examined  hit  nfle 
and.  lifting  it.  aimed  deliberately  along 
his  breast  against  the  tree.  It  was  an 
admirable  rest,  position,  and  distance. 

The  man  in  the  flannel  shirt  had  no 
warning  until  the  spat  of  the  nfle  fol- 
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T  N  the  short  space  of  time  consumed  in 
lthe  act  his  keen  face  had  gone  gray 
as  ashes  and  hard  as  flint.  He.  too. 
knew  that  the  chase  was  ended.  With 
one  agonised  leap  of  his  heart  he 
thought  of  Blue  Lock  and  the  victory 
so  nearly  in  his  grasp.  Then  he  slipped 
his  hat  from  his  head,  put  it  carefully 
down  behind  him.  moved  one  eye  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  an  inch  beyond  the  tree  trunk, 
and  began  the  locating  of  his  enemy. 

This  was  a  long  and  silent  task.  The 
sun  went  serenely  down  the  heavens. 
The  little  breexe  that  always  follows 
the  prairies  set  up  along  the  earth.  In 
the  cattle  towns  housewives  in  starched 
white  dresses  were  bestirring  them¬ 
selves  from  front  porches,  children 
were  coming  home  from  school.  But 
here  death  grinned  in  the  willows,  and 
tho  scent  of  thousands  of  blue  grass 
flowers  swept  delicately  in  from  the 
Wasatch  plains. 

Then  the  edge  of  a  hat  brim  came 
from  behind  the  smaller  tree,  and  quick 
as  a  flash  the  camper  snipped  it  off. 

“Damn!"  said  the  sheriff,  and  won¬ 
dered  how  he  was  to  see  around  his 
shelter. 

For  a  tense  hour  there  was  utter 
silence  on  the  Wasatch.  A  meadow  lark 
sang  its  few  sweet  notes  over  and  over, 
hopping  among  the  bunch  grass.  Then 
the  two  rifles  yelped  simultaneously, 
and  for  ten  minutes  a  sharp  fusillade 
startled  the  scattered  red  cattle  In 
the  excitement  of  open  battle  neither 
man  could  keep  wholly  to  his  protecting 
bole. 

Old  Death  chuckled  with  the  chuck¬ 
ling  stream:  he  beheld  his  scarlet  signs 
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Four  Hundred  »nd  Fifty-three  Million, 
Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-two  Thousand, 
Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-eight  panel)- 
per*  ***re  carried  by  the  IVniinylvunin  Rail¬ 
road  System  during  the  last  two  ttnd  u  half 
years  without  the  Ion  <»f  the  life  of  a  single 
passenger  in  a  train  accident. 

The  chief  factors  in  this  safety  record  are 
all-steel  cars.  thorough  inspection,  sure  signals. 
anil  a  cnmprehensire  system  of  efficiency  tests. 

Ifi.(&8,649  efficiency  test*  made  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  during  the  (Ntst  three  mid 
a  half  year*  show  u  perfection  average  of 
practically  100  |»er  cent,  for  trainmen  in  the 
observance  of  signal  order*  and  train  rule*. 

The  Rochester.  N.  Y-.  Post  E/press  saya: 
'•  In  the  matter  td  protecting  the  lives  of 
it*  (Nitrons  the  Pennsylvania  has  set  an 
example  of  perfect  railroad  service." 
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When  the  roaring  volley*  ceased  the 
man  in  the  flannel  shirt  put  a  hand  to 
his  breast  and  shook  his  head.  That 
slim,  caressing  hand,  so  potent  where 
cards  and  guns  and  horses  were  con¬ 
cerned  —  and  women  also  —  trembled 
just  the  slightest  bit.  The  keen  gray 
eyes  widened  and  looked  out  at  the 
Wasatch,  bathed  in  sunset  light.  He 
leaned  against  the  cottonwood,  and  his 
lips  moved  softly. 

Across  the  space  between  the  trres 
the  hard,  black  eyes  of  the  sheriff 
watched  carefully,  lie  knew  he  had 
“winged  his  bird.”  and  he  was  intent 
on  finishing  the  job.  He  even  pic¬ 
tured  the  long,  limp  figure  lolling  across 
his  saddle,  himself  on  foot  as  he  toiled 
over  the  back  trail,  and  he  pictured 
himself  collecting  the  reward.  So  he 
waited  with  infinite  patience. 

But  the  other  waited  too.  So  long  he 
waited  that  the  sheriff  began  to  feint 
and  make  false  moves.  Nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  He  was  on  the  point  of  making 
a  grand,  desperate  rush  when  he  caught 
the  slightest  movement  of  a  garment 
and  stayed  still  as  a  mouse. 

The  man  in  the  faded  .hirt  had 
turned  to  face  the  west  with  his  back 
to  the  cottonwood,  his  hand  at  his 
breast,  for  a  sound  had  caught  hi*  ear 
— a  fine,  far  sound,  yet  sonorous  and 
deep,  like  waters  thundering  at  rocks. 
Out  of  the  lighted  distance  a  hundred 
horses  came  running  down  to  drink. 
Far  out  ahead  the  big  roan  stallion  led 
then,  but  leading  him  the  silver  queen 
shot  like  a  shining  lance.  The  map  who 
loved  her  watched  her  with  parted, 
shaking  lips.  The  light  in  his  eye*  was 
a  leaping,  living  fire. 

“Glory!"  he  whispered.  “What  a 
pair  we  would  have  made!  Outlaws 
both!"  The  world  was  swinging  slightly, 
lie  righted  himself  with  a  swift  effort. 
Hr  held  to  the  cottonwood  with  an  el¬ 
bow.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
herd.  When  they  were  well  within  hail 
he  meant  to  shout  hi*  last  farewell  to 
Blue  Lock,  the  quern.  He  straightened 
himself  along  the  tree,  but  the  treacher¬ 
ous  earth  slipped  again,  and  instantly  a 
rifle  barked.  Hr  took  the  hall  In  the 
shoulder,  and  he  could  have  slain  the 
whole  human  race  in  the  rage  that 
flamed  through  him  Hr  stepped  out 
from  shelter,  flung  his  rifle  up  and  fired 
at  the  firurc  just  leaning  around  its 
tree.  That  figurr  dropped  its  gun  and 
flattened  itself  to  safety.  In  utmost  calm 
he  turned  to  look  oner  more  at  the  herd. 

At  the  sound  of  the  guns  that  whole 
great  moving  mass  had  plowed  to  a 
sliding  stand,  hushed,  terrified,  tense, 
waiting  for  the  turn  of  the  moment. 

THE  great  roan  stallion  made  a  grand 
picture  of  strength  and  sagacity,  lie 
was  experienced --knew  men  and  their 
ways.  Here  was  man.  the  enemy, 
again— man  in  his  moat  hostile  guise. 
The  big  horse  had  once  been  "creased." 
He  knew  dhat  guns  meant-  In  the 
fraction  of  an  instant,  while  his  herd 
waited  for  his  mandate.  he  knew  that 
he  mu«t  go — and  forever. 

He  fiung  up  his  head  and  sent  a  ring¬ 
ing  cry  echoing  in  the  stillness.  Then 
he  reared  on  his  hind  legs,  whirled,  and 
fled  toward  the  east  Not  a  yearling 
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Wilson  or  Hughes? 

How  are  you  to  iudpe  for  yourself  which 
of  these  men  will  make  the  wisest  presi¬ 
dent  in  the  next  four  years  unless  you 
understand  the  world  crisis  he  must  face? 

You  must  understand  the  great  war,  its  causes, 
course,  meaning.  There  is  scarce  an  issue  in  the 
present  Presidential  campaign  that  Is  not  affected 
by  it.  Preparedness  and  Pacificism  are  its  off¬ 
spring.  The  Mexican  question— how  much  has 
public  opinion  concerning  it  been  tinged  by  what 
we  have  learned  of  War's  horror?  Woman’s  Suf¬ 
frage  -woman’s  work  in  the  great  war  has  had 
a  vital  reaction  upon  it.  Labor  problems— war 
profits  have  agitated  these  profoundly.  And  so  on. 

There  is  one  best  way  to  gain  the  RIGHT  TO 
YOUR  OWN  OPINION.  Raul  the  only  en¬ 
tirely  neutral,  authentic  up-to-the-minute  history, 

THE  STORY  OF 
THE  GREAT  WAR 


It  traces  the  causes  of  the 
conflict  from  Its  roots  SO 
years  ago.  It  narrates  the 
military  and  naval  cam¬ 
paigns  in  logical  order.  It 
contains  a  full  account  of 
the  imlitical  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  combat¬ 
ants.  Unusual  photo¬ 
graphs—  manyof  tnemex- 
clusive  -picture  the  war 
from  its  beginning  to  the 
present  time.  A  complete 
chronology  gives  events 
from  day  to  day.  and  a 
complete  index  makes 
every  passage  instantly 
accessible. 

Note  especially:  What  the 
War  Means  to  America,  by 
General  I^onard  Wood: 
Naval  Lessons  of  the  War. 

2  Hear  Admiral  Austin 
Knight:  and  the  nar¬ 
rative  The  United  States 
and  the  ll'ar. 


Eight  volumes  have  been 
already  published.  On 
November  1st,  the  ninth 
and  tenth  volumes  will  ap- 

Skr.  bringing  the  history 
*n  to  August  L  191K. 
The  tenth  volume  will  con¬ 
tain  a  40- page  summary  of 
the  first  two  years  of  the 
war  by  the  noted  war  cx- 

®  Frank  H.  Simonds. 

brilliant  resume  is  a 
key  to  the  labyrinth  of  con¬ 
flicting  reports  and  opin¬ 
ions  which  have  filled  the 
newspapers  for  the  past 
two  years. 

This  key  we  want  to  gi re 
you.  We  have  published 
it  in  booklet  form.  A  copy 
of  this  booklet- forty  pages 
summarising  the  Great 
War  to  date— will  be  sent 
FREE  to  any  Collier 
reader.  Why  not  use  the 
coupon  NOW? 
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upon  her  fccL  The  wind  ronchel  he- 
great  fluff  of  forelock  high  above  ht- 
cars,  spreading  the  peculiar  mark  1 . 
a  fan.  Eager!)-  she  watched  her  mate 
lifted  her  imperious  head  and  screame: 
Her  knee*  bent  under  her.  us  if  hn 
*pirit  fled  with  the  herd  while  her  re¬ 
luctant  feet  held  fast  to  earth.  Th.r 
she  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  to¬ 
man.  Her  eyes  were  bright  pools  ■ 
blue  flame.  Like  two  perfect  parts  of  * 
perfect  whole,  these  two — the  man  »- 
the  horse — matched  each  other,  jpr.. 
for  spin!  and  heart  for  heart. 

HE  flung  up  his  head  and  stared  hart 
at  her  for  the  lust  enchanted  tin. 
She  hesitated,  teetering. 

“Sweetheart!"  the  man  cried  hoar* 
ly.  "Silver  Beauty!  Come  to  m,1 
Come  to  me  now  and  I’ll— I’ll  live 
clean  all  my  duys,  so  help  me  God!” 

Ho  pursed  his  ashen  lip*  and  pealn. 
the  sweet,  clear  call,  the  two  insist!". t 
notes,  one  rising,  one  falling.  As  they 
cut  above  the  thinning  thunder  of  the 
herd  Blue  l,oek  straightened  her  !*nt 
knees.  Again  he  called  her.  She  sho, 
her  mane  and,  turning  slowly,  sloui), 
beautifully,  came  toward  him— rami 
like  a  woman,  eagerly  yet  reluctantly 
The  man  swayed  out  toward  her,  hi) 
bloody  hands  outstretched.  Their  ««rj 
fingers  trembled  with  the  intense  long¬ 
ing  to  touch  her.  If  once,  if  only  onn, 
he  could  touch  that  shining  throat! 

The  sheriff,  his  hard  eyes  biasing, 
grasped  his  gun  in  his  left  hand -hi. 
If  It  hand  because  the  right  hung  shut- 
tered  at  the  wrist-  and.  swinging  it 
like  a  club,  started  running  from  hu 
shelter. 

“Come!  Come!  Come!”  coaxed  thit 
appealing  call. 

Blue  I  .nek  hastened  her  tripputf 
hoofs.  They  shone,  striped,  in  the  greet 
of  the  gras*.  The  heavy  sheriff  flurg 
himself  forward.  Ho  raised  the  mur¬ 
derous  gun  butt  ns  ho  ran.  "Save? 
heart!”  cried  the  man  In  atony. 

And  Blue  Lock  reached  him.  trem- 
bling.  She  lowered  her  imperious  head 
and  nudged  him.  The  smell  of  the 
warm  blood  terrified  her  so  thut 
shook  the  more,  but  sho  stood  by.  Tb.- 
man  clutched  his  crimson  hands  In  her 
huge  mane,  crouched,  swung  snti 
failed.  The  sheriff  was  terribly  do** 
Once  more  he  tried  crouched,  swung, 
went  up.  Just  as  Blue  I  .nek  sprang 
away  the  rifle  came  down  through  Hi 
empty  air  like  a  flail. 

But  Blur  Lock  was  gone.  Like  to. 
wind  llnrlf  the  silver  queen  shut  1st* 
flight  She  had  lost  the  herd,  she  earned 
the  first  burden  that  she  had  ever  known 
and  she  knew  not  which  way  to  go 
The  man  leaned  down  and  laid  a 
hand  along  her  neck,  a  caressing,  vital 
hand.  Instantly,  as  If  she  had  wiitnl 
all  her  life  for  that  directing  tourh, 
Blue  I,ock  wheeled  and  straightened  wt 
—toward  the  west. 

For  a  moment  her  rider  pressed  hn 
lips  in  the  great  mass  of  her  flowinr 
mane.  Then  he  straightened  up  ami 
turning,  flung  up  u  wild  arm  in  derm” 
triumph.  Waving  it  above  his  head,  ” 
laughed — sweet,  wild  laughter  (hut  blr* 
back  to  the  sheriff  on  the  prairie  wmi 
Straight  into  the  yellow  sunset  ten 
went,  the  man  und  the  horse,  and  nil 
the  world  lay  there— the  lighted  n|xc 
land  of  revert  The  man  settled  In  bn 
■  unning  gait,  smiling.  The  wound  ir 
his  breast  had  stopped  bleeding. 

"Oh,  Silver  Beauty!"  he  whispered. 
•Til  love  you— III  love  you  till  I  die!' 
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This  is  the  Chalmers  on  which  there  is  a  $56,000,000  “Run” 


First,  18,000  of  these  ears  were  built.  Then.  10.000  more.  And  now  we  have  put 
through  a  factory  work  order  for  20,000  more. 

48,000  in  all.  A  §56,000.000  “run  ”  on  this  one  Chalmers  ear.  Always  the  demand 
is  for  more,  more  oft  he  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers.  Therefore  the  model  must  be  continued 
into  next  season.  There's  no  time  limit  set.  So  you’re  dead  safe  in  getting  a  car  which 
has  yet  to  reach  its  peak  of  popularity. 

The  reason  for  this  huge  demand  is  quality.  Quality  which  expresses  itself  day 
after  day  in  Performance.  Performance  made  this  3400  r.  p.  in.  Quality  Chalmers 
famous  in  a  week,  and  now  is  causing  a  §56, 0(H). 000  “run"  on  the  factory. 

If  the  thing  you  want  is  Performance,  and  if  at  the  same  time,  price  interests  you, 
get  your  name  down  on  the  dotted  line.  Buy  Quality  and  get  the  benefit  oftlie  price 
which  big  production  enables  us  to  quote,  §1090  Detroit,  §1475  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Chalmers  Motor  Company  ...  Detroit  Cb.ta.cr.  Mot.*  C^a^may  of  C*u»d.,  LuL  -  W.lkcnillr,  OnL 
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You  Make  This 
Tobacco  Experts’  Test 


The  greatest  tobacco  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  world  judge 
smoking  tobacco  by  its 
odor.  They  first  rub  the 
tobacco  briskly  between  the 
palms  of  their  hands  until 
the  friction  brings  out  the 
full  aroma — then  hold  it  up 
to  the  nose ! 

T  hat  test  shows  which 
tobacco  is  best  —  instantly 
— unquestionably!  Try  it 
with  Tuxedo  then  with 
all  other  tobaccos.  Your 
nose  will  tell  you  Tuxedo 
has  a  mild,  fresh,  delight¬ 
ful  fragrance  not  found  in 
any  other  tobacco.  And 
the  longer  you  smoke  Tux¬ 
edo  the  more  your  taste 
will  prove  your  nose  is 
right. 


THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
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THE  PRUSSIAN  by  ALDEN  BROOKS 
A  TALK  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT  by  IDA  M.  TARBELL 


Rolling  Up  a  Record 
For  Performance , 
Low  Upkeep  and 
Dependability 


Lowest  Cost  Per  Ton  Mile  Per 
Year  in  Both  Light  Duty  and 
Heavy  Haulage  Class. 


( » renter  dependability — lower  upkeep- -performance  out 
of  the  ordinary — that  is  the  record  being  made  by  CMC 
Trucks  in  more  than  225  lines  of  business. 


A  COMPLETE  LINE 

%  Ton  I  Ton  IV*  Ton 
2  Ton  Ton  S  Ton 
Choi*  and  Worm  Drt.*. 


And  the  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  GMC  Trucks  arc  prac¬ 
tical,  rugged  trucks — built  by  experienced  truck  builders  having 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  truck  requirements  built  in  both  chain 
and  worm  drive,  in  sizes  varying  from  3/4  ton  to  5  ton  carrying 
capacity — a  line  so  complete  that  there's  a  GMC  of  the  right  size 
and  type  to  meet  the  particular  requirements  of  any  business. 

And  not  only  are  GMC  Trucks  right  in  design  and  sizes,  but  they 
are  made  of  highest  quality  materials,  by  skilled  mechanics,  in 
a  way  that  enables  them  to  withstand  the  gaff — to  keep  in  the 
running  long  after  trucks  of  inferior  quality  or  inferior  construc¬ 
tion  have  gone  to  the  discard. 


GMC  Trucks  are  not  the  lowest  price  trucks— neither  are  they 
-.he  highest  price — but  they  are  sold  at  prices  reasonable  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  high  quality — trucks  that  render  most  efficient 
service  at  lowest  cost. 


If  you  are  about  to  buy  trucks  for  the  first  time,  replace  one  that 
has  done  service,  or  add  to  your  fleet  do  what  has  proved  to  be 
the  logical  thing — tell  TRUCK  HEADQUARTERS  of  your 
requirements. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 

Of**  of  iho  Untf»  of  Comoro!  Motor*  Comoo*j 

PONTIAC.  MICHIGAN 

Diwt  Factory  B'omokoo 

N-w  York  Bo*toa  CU.M  Pkil.H«lp4.«  SLUM 


PS NAIL 


DELCO 


T 


HE  Delco  Equipped  Car  is  as 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  jam 
of  congested  traffic  as  it  is  on 
the  smoothly  paved  boulevard 
the  open  country  road. 


or 


ELECTRIC  Delco  dependability  has  given  a  new 

CRANKING  meaning  to  comfort,  confidence  and 

LIGHTING  security  in  motoring. 


IGNITION 


That  is  why  so  many  prospective  motor 
car  buyers  are  demanding  first  of  all 
“Is  the  car  Delco  Equipped.” 


Over  560,000  Delco 
Equipped  Cars  are 

now  in  operation.  The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


“**  happening,  in  instances  of  personal  suffering 
and  what  seemed  individual  outrage.  I  did  not  dare 
to  do  so  lest  I  should  see  red  I  feared  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  storm  of  feeling 
“In  handling  national  affairs  feeling  must  never 
take  precedence  of  judgment.  I  used  to  tell  my  stu¬ 
dents  long  before  I  had  an  idea  of  going  into  politics 
that  no  case  could  ever  be  made  up  ut  the  time 
tnat  it  was  developing.  The  final  judgment  on  every 
thing  that  happens  in  the  world  will  be  made  up 
long  years  after  the  happening— that  is.  the  student 
always  has  the  last  say.  He  interprets  the  letters, 
the  documents.  I  have  tried  to  look  at  this  war  ten 
years  ahead,  to  be  a  historian  ul  the  same  time  I 
was  an  actor.  A  hundred  years  from  now  it  will  not 
be  the  bloody  details  that  the  world  wiU  think  of  in 
this  war.  it  will  I*  the  causes  behind  it,  the  read 
jusunents  which  it  will  force  " 

Going  It  Blind 

npHE  wind  came  soft  and  fragrant  through  the 
A  trees,  the  head  of  a  secret-service  man  peered 
from  behind  a  pillar  of  the  veranda,  the  end  of  a 
great  camera  showed  itself  through  the  shrubbery, 
but  the  President  wus  silent,  far  away  in  those  days 
nearly  than  anyone  of  terrible  uncertainty,  when  no  man  could  tell  what 
He  began  aa  a  frontier  horror  might  not  crash  the  next  instant  on  his  head 
statesman,  came  out  of  "The  actor  at  the  center  of  a  great  drBiuu.‘  he 
the  rudrst  human  lair,  “eni  on  “is  frequently  judged  ns  if  he  knew  every 
but  everything  formed,  thing  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  know  all.  He 
informed,  and  Irons-  may  make  the  most 'diligent  attempt  to  Inform  him 
formed  Lincoln.  -elf,  and  much  will  escape  him  When  I  was  writing 

“lie  learned  as  he  history,  and  I  wrot.  my  history  of  the  United  State* 
went.  He  arrived  with-  principally  for  the  sake  ol  learning  Unit  history,  I 
out  baggage,  but  im-  was  often  puzzled  as  to  whether  a  man  had  known 
mediately  acquired  it.  certain  thing*  which  I  knew;  unless  I  was  certuin 

He  knew  nothing  of  the  I  could  not  lie  fair  to  him  I  had  an  illuslrnlion  of 

Kast  until  he  came  to  this  when  Mr.  Cleveland  was  in  Princeton  We 

the  Kast.  and  when  he  naked  him  to  give  us  some  lectures  on  his  Adminis- 

speech  he  ao  sensed  the  Kast  tration.  Like  many  men  who  never  hud  u  college 
■  not  At  tone  president  until  education.  Mr.  Cleveland  attached  exaggerated  im 

portance  to  the  college  audience.  He  asked  me  to 
listen  to  the  lecture,  as  they  developed  I  remember 
calling  on  him  al  his  request  to  hear  the  paper  on  his 
quarrel  with  the  Senate  about  removals  from  office. 

I  found  him  walking  up  and  down  his  study  in  a 
violent  rage  *1  have  just  been  reading  In  the  Con 
gressional  Recorl.  I  never  knew  they  said  these 
things  about  me!'  In  a  case  like  the  Mexican  or 
the  German,  action  is  ugain  and  again  nccessury 
upon  imperfect  information  Action  necessarily 
takes  place  before  the  ease  is  Anally  made  up  In 
the  Mexican  matter  there  wus  u  time  when  it  did 
not  appear  who  in  Mexico  was  u  sincere  friend  ot 
the  people;  we  hud  to  art  on  what  we  knew  then, 
not  on  what  has  developed  since. 

"At  the  same  time  that  one  often  has  insufficient 
information  on  certain  questions  there  are  other# 
on  which  he  has  much  more  than  he  dare  let  the 
public  know.  In  many  ol  the  situations  created  by 
this  war  there  were  many  days  when  th.  facU  were 
new  every  morning,  it  was  unsafe  for  anybody  ex- 
rept  the  Secretary  of  State  and  myscll  to  know  these 

facts:  another  twenty 
four  hours  would 
change  them:  all  we 
could  do  was  to  try  to 
nrcomntodate  ourselve* 
to  the  situation,  to 
avoid  all  possible  ele¬ 
ments  ol  irritation,  to 
keep  our  object  clearly 
before  us.  There  welt 
people  who  felt  thin 
they  could  settle  the 
trouble  on  what  they 
knew,  but  usually  they 
came  to  me  wish  gen¬ 
eral  statements  It 
bores  me ‘to  have  men 
waste  my  time  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  how  it 
is  to  be  done  I  am 
never  interested  until 
that  point  is  reached. 
When  I  was  teaching 
and  my  students  would 
offer  me  a  general 
proposition.  I  would 
send  them  away,  tell 
ing  them  to  draw  up 
an  act  of  Congress  to 
do  it.  They  did  not 
often  come  back  I  am 
not  interested  until  a 
practical  method  in  pro 
posed — that .  is,  I  sup 
pose  that  in  govern 
ment  I  nm  a  prag 
mstist;  my  first  thought  is,  will  it  work?" 

The  program  of  domestic  legislation  that  has  been 
put  through  under  Mr  Wilson’s  direction  is  so  ex¬ 
traordinary;  it  crystallizes  so  much  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  thinking  for  a  good  ( Continued  on  page  37) 


your  meaning  with  bird  shot  and 
hit  the  whole  countryside:  shoot 
with  a  rifle  at  the  thing  you 
have  to  say.’  He  was  a  great 
student  of  language,  loved 
word  s,  and  often  gave  an 
archuic  touch  to  his  expressions. 

I  remember  that  he  used  to  say: 

•|  wonder  at  that  with  great  ad¬ 
miration.*  Of  course  such  an 
association  was  constantly 
stimulating  and  exciting.  It 
broke  up  my  habit  of  surround¬ 
ing  whut  I  wrote  with  a  pe¬ 
numbra.  I  came  to  think  in 
definitions.” 

This  bit  of  reminiscence  an¬ 
swers  a  question  many  of  us 
have  asked.  Where  did  he  learn 
to  use  language  as  he  does? 

No  nuin  is  born  with  hta  power 
of  definition,  certainly  no  man 
get*  in  any  school  In  the  United 
Stairs  to-day  training  in 
Knglish  which  gives  anything 
that  approaches  his  clearness, 
hi*  flexibility,  and  hi*  modern 
ness.  His  language  has  the 
elegance  ot  classic  Knglish,  and 
yet  it  is  shot  through  and 
through  with  the  phrase  and  the 
feel  of  the  man  in  the  street. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  man  in 
America  I  hut  can  talk  and  speak 
wilh  such  taste  and  precision 
and  lit  the  same  time  mi  like  a 
human  being  This  training 
given  by  his  father  accounts 
for  his  rare  accomplishment. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  master  of 
orderly  thinking,  else  he  could  never  turn  olt  so 
many  letter*  and  .peeehe*  that  exactly  hit  the  mark 
No  one  interested  in  the  writer's  craft,  reading  mi 
recent  speech  of  acceptance,  for  instance,  could  fail 
to  marvel,  not  only  at  its  style,  nut  at  the  way  it 
was  knit  togeUier  and  packed  with  facU  What  Is 
his  technique?  Thut  Is  what  the  wntcr  is  curious 
about,  and  that  Is  what  I  asked 

"I  begin.”  he  said,  "with  a  Hat  of  the  topic*  I  want 
to  cover,  arranging  them  In  my  mind  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  relations— that  is,  I  At  th«-  hones  of  the  thing 
together,  then  1  write  it  out  in  shorthand  1  have 
ulwnys  been  accustomed  to  writing  in  shorthand, 
finding  if  n  great  saver  of  time  This  done.  I  copy 
it  on  my  own  typewriter,  changing  phras.s,  correct* 
mg  sentences,  und  adding  material  a*  I  go  along 
U*unlty  fhe  document  is  not  changed  after  it  comes 
from  the  typewriter,  but  sent  as  it  is  to  the  printer. 

When  the  paper  is  my  own,  tike  the  ‘Accept- 
anro  Speech*  or  the  ‘Lincoln  Speech,*  I  rarely 
consult  unybody  about  lU  Sometimes,  when  it 
*i-cms  specially  Important  that  1  be  understood, 

I  try  it  on  Tumulty,  who  has  a  very  extraordinary 
appreciation  of  how  a 
thing  will  ‘get  over 
the  lie  is 

in.-  ni.i-.l  valuable  Midi 
on  r  I  have  ‘ 

II.  spoke  of  the 
»f  i*l  tier  presi 

ol  tbeir  Ai'icTU  nnisni. 

There  i*  no  subject 
with  which  he  ih  more 

none  p 

which  he  love*  ^ 

to  talk.  It  is  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  hear  one 
speak  of  these  thing'. 
t>*  « l.i'in  they  ii r.  more 
than  word*.  Mr  Wil 

Im*  no  J 

nl i..ut  hi*  notion*  of 
In  hi- 

to 

’■W  r. n it  work  tiv;  and 
In-  measure*  Xnieri-nii 
-U it  -m.-'i  strictly  hv 

Pi"  canon  hv  hii« 

worked  out 

"l!  has  taken  luuni 

■  t  -I.  to  ii  nki  A  merit  n.* 

he  goes  on.  "Hamilton 
was  never  an  A  inert- 

can.  He  never  be-  . 

Iieved  there  was  such  lo  •  11  “  a*' 

a  thing  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  masses.  He 

was  a  great  conservative  genius,  and  we  needed  that 
at  the  moment  Marshall  and  Webster  were  through  mg 
an- 1  through  Americans— that  is  they  knew  how  to  cipl 
mane  the  law  a  vehicle  of  life,  to  stretch  it  to  At  the  *qu 
demand*  of  a  new  country.  Jefferson  colored  Bis  In 


“And  Lincoln?”  I 
asked,  eager  to  have 
him  say  freshly  what  I 
knew  he  felt- 
“Oh.  Lincoln.  h  e 


Mr.  and  Mi t.  Wilson  yr.rl 
you  irllh  .implicit g  and  cordiality 


•n  studying  Lincoln  through  the  war  ol  a  man  ol 
grvol  loneliness?  He  could  make  no  associate  In  hit 
great  crisis.  I  felt  this  profoundly  in  the  acute  stare 
uf  our  difficulty  with  Germany.  The  strongest  men 
about  me  came  with  their  opinions  and  suggestions 
•I  am  offering  this  for  what  it  is  worth,'  they  said, 
•but  you  must  think  it  out.*  There  were  multitudes 
of  messages  from  the  country,  offering  all  kinds  of 
■uggrstions.  but  always  they  ended:  'We  will  stand 
by  what  you  think  it  best  in  do.*  The  awful  and  over¬ 
whelming  thought  was  that  the  country  trusted  me. 


•ops  M im  Tarbel I.  "It  the  fob  the  people  hare  pul  up 
i  since  tuch  Hood,  ol  uork  ha  re  been  piled  on  a  presidential  desk 
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THE  PRUSSIAN 

BY  ALDEN  BROOKS 

A l  THOU  or  -TMK  MBBU9I-  .  -  IIXI  ttlKtTED  *t  HIMIKT  PAl!» 


ALONG  the  narrow  road  that  wound  away 
from  the  trenches  there  came  a  group  of 
German  soldiers.  Slowly,  stiffly,  they  saun¬ 
tered  along  in  the  hot.  dusty  sunlight;  their 
rifles  inclined  ut  nil  angle*;  their  gray  uni- 
forms  frayed  and  dirty;  sweat  pouring  down 
their  faces.  Presently,  as  they  left  the  chan¬ 
nels  in  the  earth  hack  there  farther  and 
farther  behind,  they  began  to  hear  the  faint 
sound  of  bells  tolling  in  a  distant  church 
tower.  They  called  each  other’s  attention  and, 
dribbling  out  to  a  general  standstill,  listened 
n  long  minute  in  silence.  Early  that  morn 
ing  in  the  depths  of  the  trenches  they  had 
been  told  how  Verdun  at  lust  had  fallen.  At 
the  time  the  news  hud  left  many  of  them 
nkeptlcal  or  indifferent;  but  this  aofl  tolling 
of  church  bells  now  over  their  home-coming 
was  n  different  matter 


more  -martly  and  not  walk  like  u  lot  of 
Englishmen.  As  the  troop  upproarhed  the 
village  a  gray  uutomobile  appeared  upon  the 
road  ahead.  Possibly  some  man  of  rank! 
Hofmann  determined  in  any  case  to  take 
no  chances.  He  sang  out  sharply  to  the 
men.  (juickly  helmets  were  put  on,  tunica 
buttoned  up,  rifles  shouldered;  then  the 
ranks  moved  forward,  rows  of  legs  thump¬ 
ing  out  that  brisk  stride  of  eighty  centi¬ 
meters.  arms  swinging  back  in  unison.  Hof¬ 
mann  proudly  set  them  the  pact;  thus  do 
Prussian  infantry  march  after  endless  days 
and  nights  of  lighting  In  the  trenches. 
Swiftly,  silently,  the  auto  shot  down  upon 
them  before  a  whirling  cloud  of  dust :  n 
powerful  Mercedes,  two  officers  alone  in  the 
front  seat.  Just  as  Hofmann  was  about  to 
salute  he  had  to  jump  quickly  aside  insteud 
to  save  himself  from  being  run  over,  and  ao 
with  many  l-ehiild  him.  As  the  men,  broken 
up  and  flinging  close  to  one  another,  turned 
their  faces  against  the  rain  of  dust  and 
watched  the  car  go  bouncing  down  the  hill 
like  a  gray  rubber  ball,  an  angry  murmur 
rose  from  them.  And  a  voice  growled ;  “So  we 
are  only  fit  to  lie  killed  one  way  or  another!" 

THE  village  wore  a  gloomy  aspect;  scarcely 
a  soul  in  sight.  And  there  stood  the 
rhurrh,  doors  now  closed,  lower  rising  up  in 
blank  silence,  as  if  its  bells  hud  never  rung 
out  and  the  tolling  they  had  Just  heard  were 
the  lolling  of  Mis  back  there  ucross  the 
Rhine,  tolling,  softly  tolling,  for  them  to  Como 
home  All  wanted  to  go,  keep  right  on, 
through  thia  village  and  the  neat,  even  tired 
and  hungry  as  they  were.  Hut  instead  they 
turned  a  corner  and  marked  time  to  pas* 
single  llle  around  the  crater  of  a  bloody  hole 
where  a  shell  hud  landed  that  very  morning 
and  killed  some  officer  on  his  horse.  Aged 
peasant*  and  a  few  soldier*  were  reputing 
the  damage  with  pick  and  shovel.  As  the 
men  tramped  on  down  the  street  they  noticed 
now  that  the  village  was  in  a  far  worse 
stale  than  when  they  had  lust  left  it.  They 
muttered  curses  under  their  breuth.  They 
felt  that  now  they  had  left  the  trenches  lie- 
hind  they  had  a  right  to  better  security 
than  this. 

In  the  central  cantonment  the  soup  kitchens 
were  puffing  full  steam.  While  the  new¬ 
comers  lazily  threw  off  their  equipment  they 
answered  the  question*  fired  at  them.  Of 
course  there  hud  been  fighting— fighting  day 
and  night,  worse  than  ever.  What  the  devil 

idid  anyone  think  they  had  been  doing  up 
there — just  catching  flea*  and  killing  rats? 
One  of  the  bystanders,  smoking  a  pipe,  asked 
if  that  Rudolph  in  the  French  trenches,  who 
imitated  the  cockcrow  regularly  every  morn¬ 
ing  at  five,  was  still  alive.  Several  said  they 
didn’t  know;  but  a  man,  hanging  up  his  cout, 
turned  around  and  said:  "Yes;  he's  there,  I 
heard  him  this  morning.’’ 

Then  the  man  smoking  the  pipe  took  it 
slowly  out  of  his  mouth  and  said  that,  by  gad, 
the  next  time  he  went  up  there  he  was 
going  to  get  that  cuss  with  a  hand  grenade 
or  know  the  reason  why. 

“That's  right."  said  the  other  man,  rolling 
.  up  his  sleeves;  "you  go  up  there  and  get  him. 
Meanwhile  I’m  going  to  put  something  else 
inside  my  stomach  besides  mud  and  trench  water." 

Everyone  cursed  the  cooks.  There  was  no  meat 
in  the  soup,  not  even  a  piece  of  dried  fish:  just  rice 
and  beans.  The  cook*  answered  that  there  was  no 
meat  for  anyone  that  day  and  they  were  lucky  even 
to  get  what  they  had;  besides,  they  had  received 
double  their  proper  ration  of  bread.  Fortunately  the 
soup  was  hot. 

The  conversation  continued.  Had  they  heard  that 
Verdun  had  fallen?  Yes,  yes,  and  thanked  God  they 
weren’t  there!  With  that  a  fellow  who  knew  said 
that  it  had  l»cen  a  mighty  close  thing  that  all  of 
them  hadn’t  been  shifted  over  there  too.  A  few  would 
not  believe  thia,  and  there  was  some  argument  on  the 
subject,  until  finally  another  man  said:  "Oh,  well, 
don't  worry;  we’re  going  to  have  our  turn  soon 
enough.  Just  wail  till  the  attack  on  Paris  begins!” 

That  same  afternoon  Hofmann  and  his  section  were 
Quartered  permanently  in  a  small  farm  on  the  oul- 


As  they  mo  veil  on 
ugain  by  two*  and  threes,  its  continual  mel¬ 
ody  somehow  gave  them  new  heart,  refreshed 
their  weary,  perspiring  bodies,  and  made 
them  happy — happy  that  Verdun  hud  fallen; 
but  hnppier  far  that  they  were  still  alive  and 
walking  back  for  a  pleasant  rest  in  ihe  land 
where  gras*  is  green  in  the  Maytime  anil 
trees  have  leave*  instead  of  sticking  up  likr 
half-burnt  matches. 

All  of  them  belonged  to  the  128th  Prus- 
ninn  Infantry.  The  Vlcefeldwebel  in  command 
waa  a  young  man  named  Hofmann.  By  rea- 
non  of  his  intelligence,  his  Knowledge  of 
French,  his  devotion  to  duty,  he  Had  risen 
from  the  ranks.  Many  month*  ago.  in  tne 
•  lay*  when  such  things  were  possible,  ne  was 
u  bunk  clerk  in  Danzig.  A»  he  walked 
along:  now  in  rront  of  his  men  the  merry 
Mound  of  the  hell*  helped  him  also.  It  car¬ 
ried  him  buck  into  the  past  and  brought  up 
pleasant  memories.  Finally  he  remembered 
that  day  when  he  had  at  last  gone  oft  seri¬ 
ously  to  war.  Then  wur  had  seemed  to  be 
like  ii  huge  maneuver  with  just  a  spice  of 
danger  thrown  in  to  make  it  exciting,  some¬ 
thing  to  be  borne  solidly  on  one  »  tuck,  if  you 
will,  yet  nn  honorable  duty.  Now  Dr  knew 
what  war  wus  like  He  knew  now  that  war 
was  like  nothing  else  in  the  world  In  fact, 
wur  was  only  n  term  used  by  a  lot  of  writers 
nnd  politicians.  Huh!  if  the  day  ever  came 
when  they  could  cacape  from  this  hell,  they  t 
would  all  of  them  go  back  into  the  cities  and  L 
call  thing*  by  their  right  name*. 

But  aa  he  walked  along  In  the  lead,  the  f 
Vlcsfeldwebel  began  t0  listen  to  the  bells 
with  a  certain  Interest.  After  all,  if  it  were 
renlly  true  that  Verdun  had  fallen,  then  it 
was  just  possible  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  Under  such  a  blow  how  could 
France  hold  together  much  longer?  These 
Frenchmen  hail  put  up  a  good  fight,  better 
than  anyone  had  expected;  hut  sooner  or 
later,  as  everyone  knew,  they  must  take  their 
medicine.  And  it  wsa  only  Just.  If  they 
had  kept  their  peace  and  not  tried  to  have 
their  revenge,  nothing  would  have  happened 
to  them.  Yes;  here  possibly  was  the  end  in 
night.  It  must  be  so.  Heaven  knew  even 
they  themselves  could  not  go  on  forever 
like  this!  A  little  later  Hofmann  turned  and 
spoke  to  the  stragglers;  then,  stepping  aside, 
he  waited  to  walk  beside  them  himself.  Karl, 
his  friend,  was  there  among  them;  Karl  also 
was  from  Danzig.  Karl  was  a  young  musi¬ 
cian,  a  would-be  composer.  When  the  two  of  them 
had  gonr  off  to  war  together  in  the  same  regiment 
they  had  ugreed  to  stick  together  as  much  as  possible. 
And  should  anything  serious  happen  to  one  of  them, 
the  other  was  to  write  home  the  news.  Unfortunately, 
in  thecourseof  these  long  months,  while  Hofmann  had 
risen  to  ho  nn  important  noncommissioned  officer. 
Karl  had  never  made  any  efforts  to  leave  the  rank-. 
War,  so  he  said,  was  not  his  business.  But  the  old 
spirit  was  there  in  spite  of  inevitable  separation*. 
Indeed,  now  there  waa  an  even  closer  bond  between 
the  two,  for  these  months  had  shown  that  Karl  was 
in  love  with  Hofmann’s  eldest  sister  and  that  Hof¬ 
mann’s  eldest  sister  was  in  love  with  Karl. 


Ut  caught  her  In  hie  arms  and  held  her  tight 


THE  road  across  the  fields  joined  a  broader  high¬ 
way  that  came  in  from  Koyon  and  curved  up 
sharply  over  a  rise  of  land  to  the  village  there  where 
they  were  returning  and  where  the  bells  now  seemed 
Ort.  is 
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skirt*  of  the  village,  nnd  they  learned  to  their  satis-  for  Karl  had  some  grand  scheme  of  a  closer  alliance  getting  all  such  nonsense,  the; 

faction  that  for  the  present  they  were  to  form  par;  between  the  cinema  and  music — but.  no  matter  what  friends.  But,  try  as  he  would, 

of  a  company  detailed  to  cutting  down  trees  in  the  the  subject,  on  each  occasion  there  was  always  less  difference  remained  there  befo 

woods.  All  winter  long  French  peasants  had  been  and  less  color  to  their  dreams,  always  the  war 

occupied  at  this  task,  but  for  some  reason  the  work  with  its  black  shadow  hovering  closer  and  closer 

was  not  advancing  fast  enough.  over  them.  When  one  thought  of  life  and  death  like 

this,  it  sometimes  seemed  as  if  life  itarlf  these 

IN  a  talk  with  a  sergeant,  who  was  leaving  in  his  days  were  dying,  dying  of  some  festering  disease; 

turn  for  the  trenches,  Hofmann  learned  that  the  or  at  the  eery  best  ju»t  lingering  helpless  month 
tenant  of  the  farm  was  a  young  woman  generally  after  month  unable  to  recover, 
known  as  Marianne.  It  appeared  that  before  the  One  Sunday  afternoon  Hofmann  stopped  in  an  idle 
war  the  farm  had  lieen  run  by  her  two  brothers  and  moment  and  watched  Marianne  chop  up  nettles  for 

herself.  The  two  brothers  were  now  both  serving  a  couple  of  ducks  she  had  been  ordered  to  raise  for 

In  the  French  nrmy,  and  to  help  her  there  was  only  the  colonel's  table.  After  a  few  minutes  he  asked 

an  old  man,  spoken  of  as  Pcre  Victor,  and  a  middle-  her  if  she  ever  received  any  word  from  her  brothers, 

aged  woman  called  Clementine,  with  her  small  She  stopped  chopping  and  looked  up  at  him  with 
daughter.  Gisele.  Between  them,  however,  they  man-  a  scowl.  "Mon  Dieu!  What  difference  does  that 
aged  to  do  a  little  farming  and  keep  a  few  rabbits  make  to  you?" 

and  hens  nnd  a  couple  of  goats  in  short,  fulfill  more  “Oh.  no  particular  difference!  But  is  there  any 
or  less  successfully  the  military  requisition  mad-  reason  why  we  shouldn't  talk  together?" 
upon  them.  That  evening  Hofmann  asked  this  Mari  "None;  if  only  we  had  the  slighnat  thing  to  say 
anne  a  few  details  concerning  their  lodgment.  She  to  each  other." 

scowled  at  him  a  second;  then,  muttering  something  He  offered  no  reply  to  this,  simply  stood  there  and 
about  that  being  his  business  and  not  hers,  con-  smiled  while  a  Hot  sun  beat  upon  his  back  with 

tinned  indifferently  across  the  farmyard,  pitchfork  pleasant  warmth  after  recent  days  of  rain.  The 

over  her  shoulder,  arms  bare,  dress  bunched  at  the  situation  amused  him.  So  she  would  not  have  any- 

htp*.  sabots  clacking  on  the  cobbles,  all  like  some  thing  to  do  with  him.  this  Frenchwoman.  Well,  they 

queer  nmnxnn.  He  ought  to  have  called  her  back  would  Me  about  that 

and  promptly  put  her  in  her  place,  but  he  had  to  The  nest  evening  he  entered  the  farm  kitchen  and 
laugh  at  her.  >at  down  calmly  and  began  to  Ulk  to  them.  Soon 

Next  day  tempests  of  ill  humor  swept  over  the  they  began  to  ask  him  all  manner  of  questions.  Was 
farm.  In  the  first  place,  Verjlun  had  not  fallen  after  America  going  to  declare  war*  How  long  would 
all— Just  one  more  rumor  by  some  unhanged  liar.  the  war  last?  He  answered  all  their  questions  with 
Just  the  same  old  mess  they  had  been  in  for  months.  a  military  conciseness.  The  task  amused  him. 

Then  that  very  morning  a  curt  order  had  made  them  lle  realised  that  he  -was  making  small  progress 
brush  up  uniforms,  polish  rifles  and  bayonets,  and  toward  a  closer  relationship  with  Marianne.  Of  a 
march  out  as  funeral  guard  of  what  was  left  of  the  sudden  he  caught  the  full  secret  of  it  in  her  eyes: 
officer  killed  on  his  horse  yesterday.  And  third,  here  she  had  a  profound  contempt  for  him.  the  Prussian 
was  Von  Sprechtlcr  again  in  command  of  all  of  them  The  idea  fastened  upon  him  like  a  leech.  What 
ns  their  captain.  When  he  had 
been  wounded,  everyone  had 
hoped  to  Heaven  that  he  had 
got  what  wuh  coming  to  him 
once  for  all;  but  here  hr  wus 
back  on  the  Job,  sterner  thun 
ever  ufter  several  weeks  of  rest 
and  with  the  cross  bobbing  on 
his  breast.  Then,  ns  if  all  that 
were  not  enough,  there  came  a 
pleasant  rumor  that  if  they  were 
not  going  back  to  the  trenches 
right  away  nnd  were  going  to 
work  In  the  woods,  it  was  sim¬ 
ply  thnt  they  might  "fatten  up" 
and  form  part  of  an  advanced 
guard  for  a  forthcoming  attack 
Finally,  as  the  last  straw,  there 
were  no  letters  or  parcele  from 
home,  and  but  little  food  be¬ 
tween  oneself  and  virtual  star¬ 
vation.  It  wus  enough  to  make 
one  see  red. 

But  in  the  daye  that  followed 
matters  only  wrnt  from  bail  to 
woree.  and,  though  these  men  at 
one  time  had  cheered  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  they  were 
returning  from  the  trenches  for 
a  rest,  no  extensive  leisure  was 
ever  given  them.  Instead  every 
morning  nnd  every  afternoon 
they  were  promptly  driven  off 
into  the  woods  like  so  many 
slaves  to  saw  and  hew  nnd  haul. 

As  for  Hofmann,  he  lived  on  us 
before,  to  glare  and  curse  and 
bully,  keep  the  whip  snapping, 
all  as  a  noncommissioned  officer 
should.  And  yel  behind  hi* 
scowls  he  shared  the  thoughts 
of  these  sullen-looking  men  un 
dcr  him.  Yes  or  no.  was  this 
damnable  business  ever  going 
to  come  to  an  end?  Here  now 
was  nearly  two  years  of  it.  Why 
were  they  going  on-  like  this— 
one  week  fighting  amid  the  rot¬ 
ting  flesh  of  their  fallen  com¬ 
rade*,  the  next  imprisoned  in 
desolate  villages  like  convicts? 

Had  they  not  won  the  finest  vic¬ 
tories  soldiers  had  ever  won. 
beating  all  comers  to  a  frnxxle? 

Then  what  more  could  their 
Prussian  generals  expect  of 
them?  For  there  was  a  limit 
to  their  power.  They  could  not 
conquer  the  whole  world. 

But  no  answer  ever  came  to 
such  questions.  Life  was  rapidly 
becoming  nothing  else  than 

pennl  servitude.  When  Hofmann  was  able  to  meet  abominable  stupidity!  As  if  Prussians  were  not  a* 

Karl  for  a  little  chat,  they  tried  to  talk  of  the  good  as.  not  to  say  better  than,  anyone  else!  At 
future,  that  first  meal  together,  then  the  wedding.  once  he  wanted  to  have  the  whole  subject  out  with 
then  a  partnership  in  the  moving-picture  business —  her.  force  his  reasons  upon  her.  and.  after  that,  for- 


the  girl  a  lesson.  She  should 
be  compelled  to  respect  him,  a 
Prussian.  The  sound  of  her 
laughter,  however,  still  rung 
unpleasantly  In  hi*  ears.  Final¬ 
ly  he  decided  to  try  new  tactics 
She  was  shabbily  dressed,  lie 
managed  to  obtain  three  or 
four  yards  of  blue  serge  cloth 
from  the  quartermaster  and 
presented  it  to  her. 

Angrily  she  thew  the  bundle 
on  the  floor. 

"I've  no  limr  to  waste  with 
any  nonsense,  you  Prussian!" 

He  wanted  to  clout  her  across 
the  head,  But  she  turned  away 
the  next  moment,  and  he  Just 
stood  there,  arms  folded,  nnd 
glared  after  her.  Never  had 
he  l»een  flouted  by  a  women  be- 
fore,  much  less  by  a  peusnnt! 


IT  was  only  that  evening  thut 
he  realised  he  had  won  a  small 
victory.  There  was  a  distinct 
change  in  her.  She  was  less 
harsh.  Once  or  twice  shr  actu¬ 
ally  spoke  to  him  of  her  own 
accord.  If  the  old  contempt  was 
>till  there,  it  was  nevertheless 
apparent  she  regarded  him  now 
as  a  harmless  evil  to  be  toler¬ 
ated  and  made  the  best  of.  He 
reveled  in  the  fact;  it  gave  him 
a  queer  sensation.  And  he  had 
learned  his  cue  for  the  future. 

Henceforth,  whenever  they 
met.  he  was  as  docile  as  a  lamb; 
and  soon  she  came  to  talk.  She 
had  her  questions  for  him 
Was  he  enjoying  himself  in 
France?  When  did  he  expect  to 
go  home?  How  many  civilians 
had  the  Prussians  killed?  What 
was  the  best  way  of  killing  them 
— with  the  bayonet,  or  just  burn 
them  alive?  And  when  he 
blustered  out  his  protests  she 
merely  laughed  and  told  him  he 
had  no  sense  of  humor.  At 
times  she  even  went  so  fnr  at 
to  ask  him  treasonable  ques¬ 
tion*  about  the  Kmperor  him¬ 
self.  Then  he  knew  thnt  he  ought  to  report  her. 
Others  had  been  punished  for  much  less.  But  it 
was  just  the  idea  of  the  punishment  that  halted 
him.  He  would  not  be  a  brute,  a— Prussian.  In  the 


Mustn't  stay  Acre.  Quick  doun  eellcr  before  the  next  one ' 
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end  he  realized  that  hrr  understanding  of  Prussians 
had  ionic  baals  of  Irulh.  Thi*  intimate  contact  with 
hli  country1*  enemies  wa»  opening  hi*  eye*  He  be¬ 
came  ushumrd;  he  w«*  contrite.  Marianne  came 
to  tolerate  him  and  in  time  he  able  to  vl*it  her 
and  ait  down  in  a  man  doe*  in  hi*  own  hou»e. 

Next  Sunday  huge  ihell.  fell  full  upon  the  vtllaire 
every  three  minute*,  one  after  the  other,  for  over 
half  nn  hour  Remit,  aeveral  fire-  started,  broken 
kIuhm  everywhere,  elouda  of  *moke  and  dual,  many 
wounded,  *cveral  killed;  in  abort,  a  regular  bom- 
tiardmcnt,  and,  for  the  wlae.  a  direct  notice  to  <|uit. 

The  farm  neaped  untouched— only  a  few  window* 
broken.  But  the  excitement  wa»  intenae.  Soldier*, 
civilian*,  everybody.  Kurried  underground.  There 
were  two  large  cellar*  down  there  under  the  farm 
building*,  two  large  cellar*  with  pillar*  ami  arrhe*. 
relic*  of  *ome  prehistoric  chapel. 

When  it  wa»  all  over,  everyone  »et  to  work  making 
preparation*  for  the  next  volley.  No  woodcutting 
thut  day  for  the  men;  ln*tead  rampart*  to  be  made 
and  communicating  channel*  to  he  dug  everywhere 
throughout  the  village.  Rumor*  ran  that  the  whole 
civil  population  were  now  going  to  be  evacuated. 

Marianne  laughed  at  the  rumor*.  Evacuate  them 
Indeed!  Then  what  would  happen  to  the  village  if  all 
the  civilian*  wore  taken  away?  And  *he  went  on 
busily  with  her  preparation*.  Chair*,  table*.  di»he*. 
bucket#,  kindling  wood,  candle*,  blanket*.  mattre**e*. 
all  mu»t  be  carried  down.  And  afterward  there  wa* 
also  the  small  cellar  under  the  goat  abed  to  be 
cleaned  out  in  case  of  need:  one  could  never  tell. 

NOW  and  then  Hofmann  lent  her  a  hand.  It  wa* 
u  queer  sensation  for  him.  working  with  her  thu*, 
elbow  to  elbow.  Association  with  her,  though  she 
were  only  a  peasant,  deepened  hi*  revulsion  from 
the  brutal  life  of  the  soldier. 

Meanwhile  the  woodcutting  was  definitely  aban¬ 
doned  and.  since  one  of  the  large  Austrian  howitzer* 
U'a*  now  coming  up,  Hofmann  and  his  section  were 
ordered  to  prepare  the  cement  foundations  and  am¬ 
munition  run*.  The  site  chosen  was  only  a  few 
hundred  yard*  to  the  right  of  the  farm,  the  small 
hollow  among  the  crumbling  walls  of  what  wa*  once 
n  house  in  the  field*.  Nevertheless  there  wa*  a 
stupendous  amount  of  digging  to  lie  done  and  much 
grumbling  and  cursing  again  among  the  men.  What 
were  the  artillery  doing  anyway  that  they  could  not 
take  care  of  their  business?  And  the  sappers? 
Moreover,  all  disapproved  of  this  approach  of  heavy 
artillery.  They  said  that  it  was  much  too  near  the 
front,  and  they  knew  that  the  approach  of  heavy 
artillery  always  foretold  a  climax  of  some  sort 

The  men  were  now  in  and  out  of  the  farm  all  the 
time.  And  they  infuriated  Hofmann  more  and  more. 
Yea;  they  were  all  she  said  they  were,  a  brutal,  thiev¬ 
ing.  lying,  vicious  lot.  They  were  incurably  Prus¬ 
sianized!  God,  if  the  people  praying  in  the  churches 
back  there  for  their  soldier  boy*  only  knew  one-tenth 
of  the  truth  of  what  their  soldier  boys  had  become! 
And  the  great  trouble  now  was  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  hold  them.  To  be  sure,  the  grip  was  still  there 
upon  them,  firm  and  mercilc#*;  but  continual  living 


in  the  presence  of  death  had  lessened  the  fear  of  it 
Ami  in  the  early  day*,  when  it  had  carried  them 
buoyantly  through  the  cities  where  wine  ami  women 
and  food  waited  for  them  in  plenty,  it  had  seemed 
a  wondrous  thing;  hot  now  that  it  had  brought 
them  down  from  on*  deception  to  another,  to  abandon 
them  apparently  upon  this  God  forsaken,  -hell-swept 
plain.  It  had  lost  much  of  its  meaning.  Now  they 
saw  the  other  side  of  the  militarism  of  their  Prus¬ 
sian  master*.  Hofmann  came  to  loathe  the  whole 
business,  and  his  whole  bod,  ached  to  rush  away 
and  never  remember  again  that  he  had  been  a  soldier. 
And  yet  there  in  that  farm  kitchen,  his  one  possi¬ 
ble  retreat,  he  came  to  feel  a  relief  from  the  ter¬ 
ror*  of  war.  It  made  him  think  of  home.  This 
peasant  girl’s  friendship  had  become  essential  to  him. 
A  woman  soften*  ami  brighten*  a  man's  existence. 
And  in  such  a  hell  as  thi*  a  woman  wa*  nothing  less 
than  a  godsend.  Yet  at  tune*  she  persisted  in  her 
open,  defiant  abuse  of  the  Prussians,  though  she  no 
longer  attacked  him  personally  It  seemed  to  be 
her  price  for  the  queer  relationship  that  was  draw¬ 
ing  them  together.  The  nsorr  he  sought  her  com¬ 
pany  the  more  she  pounded  him  with  fact*,  threw 
in  hi*  fare  all  the  misery  that  had  been  brought  upon 
them,  and  ever  spoke  with  a  fine  confidence  of  a 
forthcoming  doom  and  eternal  damnation,  lie  rarely 
answered  her;  just  smiled  as  one  who  half  agrees, 
and  so  lived  on.  insensible  to  everything  except  the 
reward  of  her  actual  presence.  But  she  kept  at  him. 
forced  him  to  remain  in  the  game,  however  much  he 
might  already  count  himself  a  loser. 

On*  morning  all  eye*  watched  a  squadron  of  aero, 
plane*  off  to  locate  hostile  cannon.  But  hardly  had 
they  dwindled  down  to  so  many  specks  upon  the  skv 
than  other  specks  appeared  among  them,  and  th- 
skie*  became  flaked  here  and  there  with  little  puff* 
of  smoke.  Though  one  could  not  distinguish  sound 
against  that  thundering  background,  it  was  appar¬ 
ent  that  a  fight  was  on.  Soon  the  specks  fell 
apart  in  two*  and  three*  and  tome  canted  sharply 
off  like  hawk*  down  the  wind.  Then  one  came 
lading  back.  It  came  sailing  back  lower  and  lower 
until  suddenly  a  great  murmur  went  up  from  the 
village  and  machine  gun*  began  to  rattle.  Ye*,  there 
distinctly  were  the  French  color*  under  the  wing*. 
1-ower  and  lower  it  rumbled  as  if  It  were  going  to 
land  among  them,  and  everyone  began  to  hide  in 
doorways;  then  there  it  wa*  turning  round  and  shoot¬ 
ing  up  now  higher  and  higher 
while  the  sun  glittered  on  its 
eopper  belly.  Word  ran  round 
that  the  aviator  had  been  taking 
photograph*.  It  wa *  generally 
considered  a  bad  omen.  They 
were  under  surveillance.  The 
approach  of  the  Austrian  how¬ 
itzer  mu*t  be  suspected.  When 
Hofmann  turned  around  he 
found  Marianne  standing  there 
mute,  tears  of  excitement  in 
her  eyes. 

So  the  shell*  kept  on  dropping 
among  them;  never  a  regular 


bombardment,  but  always  one  or  two  a  day.  sometimes 
wide,  some-limes  near,  sometime*  just  at  lunch  lime, 
aometimes  in  Ihe  middle  of  Ihe  night.  And  one  had  lo 
live  now  continually  within  reach  of  Ihe  cellar  en¬ 
trance.  And.  whatever  life  had  la-on  before,  it  was 
rapidly  la-coming  trebly  worse.  Once  a  shell  fell  upon 
a  cartload  of  sausages  just  arrived  and  scattered  them 
far  and  wide.  Such  swearing  and  lighting  won-  never 
seen  before;  a  flame  of  open  rebellion  burst  forth. 

RAINY  day*  followed  after  that:  a  horrible  spell 
of  weather,  an  ever-increasing  sense  of  gloom 
that  even  a  great  sea  victory  and  Kitchener's  death 
could  not  alleviate;  scowls  and  haggard  faces,  and 
among  th.-  civilian  population  -mu-  In  mourning 
and  other*  fainting  of  hunger;  misery  spreading 
like  a  blight.  And  always  the  cannonade  -welling 
louder  and  louder  like  approaching  thunder!  Then 
came  the  new*  that  Verdun  was  falling.  This  time 
•urely  no  lie:  the  fort*  of  Vaux,  Fleury,  Thtaumont 
all  taken:  only  a  few  furlongs  more. 

Hofmann  passed  the  new-*  on  to  Marianne.  For 
answer  she  cocked  her  head  over  toward  their  own 
horizon.  "And  that  over  there?"  she  asked  quietly. 

He  did  not  reply  for  some  time,  but  stood  there 
stolidly  listening.  It  ecrtainly  wa*  an  awful  racket. 
Finally  be  remarked  nonchalantly:  "They  say  It’s 
like  that  all  the  way  from  Ypre*  to  Soissons." 

She  laughed  harshly.  "What’s  here  to  stop  them?” 
"Well,  one  victory’s  worth  another.” 

She  shook  her  finger  at  him  with  a  condescending 
air.  "There's  thi*  difference  Your  victories  are  just 
stealing*  of  putrid  strip*  of  soil;  while  our*,  ours, 
when  it  comes — well,  my  fine  I’russco,  it’ll  let  you  go 
home:  that  is  to  say,  if  you  still  posses*  your  skin." 

At  heart  he  fell  she  might  be  right.  Verdun  might 
fall,  but  here  right  before  them  what  was  going  to 
happen?  A  few  Russian  victories  in  northeastern 
Austria  were  of  no  great  account,  but  a  victory  her- 
for  the  enemy— well,  for  months  and  months  they 
had  laughed  at  these  slow  and  clumsy  English,  but 
for  month*  and  months  they  had  simply  been  acting 
before  one  another.  For  each  of  them  those  same 
Englishmen  were  becoming  a  perpetual  nightmare, 
a  huge  avalanche  overhanging— well,  yes,  what  was 
there  here  to  hold  them  back?  And  if  they  once  got 
through,  then  God  help  the  villages  back  there  when 
they  and  particularly  these  savage  Frenchmen,  with  a 
thirst  for  revenge  of  some  forty-odd  years,  rushed  in. 

Bah!  ye*;  victories  for  putrid 
strips  of  soil!  He  was  sick  of 
them.  He  wag  sick  of  every¬ 
thing.  And  he  grew  nervous, 
restless;  the  cannon  now  seemed 
literally  to  beat  upon  his  nerves. 
Why  didn't  they  launch  their 
infernal  attack?  Why  waste 
their  shell*  on  nothing?  And 
he  remembered  now-  the  pris¬ 
oner*  he  had  seen  the  other  day: 
their  cheeky,  aggressive  bearing, 
all  quietly  smiling  in  nasty  self- 
confidence.  In  a  swirl  of  dr 
pression  he  abandoned  all  past 
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hopes  and  ambitions  and  centered  his  thoughts  on 
Marianne.  Yes;  she  was  right.  Death  for  all  of 
them  up  here,  sooner  or  later. 

The  next  day  Karl  took  him  aside  and  in  a  tense, 
anxious  voice  warned  him  secretly  that  the  men  were 
on  the  verge  of  rebellion.  Something  ought  to  be  done. 
And  this  never-ending  cannon  fire  creeping  on  them 
— did  it  really  mean  that  the  English  and  the  French 
were  at  Inst  going  to  attack?  What  had  he  heard? 

Hofmann  laughed  cynically.  "So  you  think  any¬ 
thing  we  do  now  matters  very  much!” 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

Hofmann  just  shrugged  hi*  shoulder*  and  let  his 
manner  imply  the  rest.  But  Karl  was  of  too  nervous 
a  temperament  to  let  the  question  stand  thus.  He 
came  abruptly  to  the  point. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  think — you  think 
they’re  going  to  break  through— win!” 

Another  shrug.  "Yes  and  no— or  rather  I’ve 
simply  given  up  thinking." 

Karl  stared  at  him  with  wild,  scowling  eyes;  al¬ 
ready  the  poison  of  it  began  to  work  in  him.  He  be¬ 
came  a  little  breathless. 

"And  all  we’ve  done  all  these  months,  all  we’ve 
suffered  for,  all  our  victories — " 

“Pooh!  just  victories  of  putrid  strips  of  soil!” 

KaH  said  nothing.  He  stool  there  dumfounded. 
Slowly  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  Hofmann  sauntered 
away. 

Hunger  now  wu*  the  worst  evil.  For  five  days  no 
food  hud  arrived  in  the  village,  not  even  the  Ameri¬ 
can  relief  nothing.  Fortunately  Hofmann  was  able 
to  obtain  some  meat  from  a  dead  artillery  horse.  Ito 
took  it  surreptitiously  to  Marianne.  They  planned 
n  meal  together. 

The  great  trouble  was  the  smell  of  the  cooking. 


Hofmann  had  to  keep  watch  himself,  sealed  in  the 
doorway,  nominally  making  a  baby  carriage  for 
Gisele  out  of  an  old  wicker  chair.  But  at  last  all  was 
ready:  steak,  new  potatoes  stolen  from  the  fields, 
asparagus,  and.  to  pledge  the  general  confidence  in 
each  other  and  give  them  courage  for  the  future,  two 
bottles  of  wine  that  Pere  Victor  unearthed  mysteri¬ 
ously— in  short,  the  first  square  meal  any  of  them 
had  eaten  in  a  twelvemonth. 

It  was  just  as  they  had  nearly  finished  that  the 
shell  came.  In  fact.  Gisele  had  slipped  away  from 
the  table  to  go  out  into  the  courtyard  to  play  with 
her  new  baby  carriage,  and  her  mother  had  cried 
out  to  her  from  habit:  "Gis*le.  will  you  come  in  here 
at  once,  before  you  get  killed!"  and  as  the  little 
girl  was  slow  in  coming  Hofmann  had  risen  to  fetch 
her  and  incidentally  close  the  door.  Hr  had  hardly 
got  her  over  the  threshold  when  the  whole  farm 
seemed  to  blow  up  and  the  room  shook  convulsively 
as  if  trembling  under  the  lash  of  steel  that  struck 
the  walls  outside.  A  fine  opaque  cloud  everywhere. 
Hofmann  and  Guile  thrown  fiat  upon  the  floor!  Then 
out  of  the  blind  terror  of  that  first  moment  came 
Clementine.  With  a  scream  she  bent  over  her 
daughter.  Finding  her  unharmed,  she  pulled  her  to  her 
feet  and  suddenly  began  to  slap  her  over  the  head: 
"You  will,  will  you?  Well,  take  that  and  that!” 

Hofmann  intervened.  Like  a  flash  Clementine 
turned  and  tried  to  strika  him.  Not  succeeding,  she 
gathered  her  daughter  dose  to  her  and  fiercely 
heaped  curses  upon  the  stranger  and  his  brethren,  a 
filthy  gang  of  bullies,  robbers,  and  assassins,  dirty 
cowards  only  fit  to  hide  behind  .omen  and  children 
Marianne  drew  her  aside.  It  was  not  Hofmann's  fault. 
And  hadn’t  he  just  saved  Cisele’s  life?  "He  was  no 
longer  a  Prussian,  can’t  you  see  that?"  she  scolded. 


Perc  Victor,  now  in  the  doorway,  beckoned  to  them 
excitedly:  '"Mustn't  stay  here.  Quick  down  cellar  be¬ 
fore  the  next  one.” 

Heads  bent  down,  they  dashed  through  the  nau- 
seous  black  fog  ouUide.  Then  nt  the  cellar  entrance 
Marianne  stopped  abruptly. 

"The  bottles  and  the  dishes!  We  cannot  leave 
them  like  that  for  everyone  to  see." 

She  turned  bark.  Hofmann  followed  her.  An  un¬ 
pleasant  smell  of  sulphur  in  the  kitchen.  Quickly 
she  shoved  all  traces  of  their  meal  out  of  sight.  Th- 
small  piece  of  steuk  that  was  left  she  put  high  on 
a  shelf  in  the  next  room.  "No  one  will  see  it  there." 

BUT  when  she  turned  to  step  down  from  the  chmr 
Hofmann  caught  her.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms 
and  held  her  tight  to  him.  They  swayed  in  silence 
until  her  head  reached  the  wall,  then  he  leaned  for¬ 
ward  and  kissed  her.  Her  cheek  was  soft.  It  was 
warm  with  wine.  He  kissed  her  again  arid,  though 
her  eyes  were  closed,  he  felt  her  lips  upon  his  face 
Then  of  a  sudden  she  was  no  longer  limp,  but  resist¬ 
ing.  struggling  with  all  her  might.  Her  eye*  gleamed 
with  excitement.  Her  teeth  were  Set.  He  could  not 
kiss  her  again.  With  a  surprising  force  she  shoved 
her  hand  against  his  throat  and  held  him  off  and  mut¬ 
tered  laughingly :  "Now  then,  Prussian,  noatroclties.” 

He  made  no  reply,  just  released  his  hold  on 
her.  Her  hair  was  in  a  wild  jumble  and  *he 
was  dressed  almost  in  rags,  but  in  her  glitter¬ 
ing,  fearless  eyes  and  smooth,  tanned  cheeks  there 
was  something  for  him  that  made  her  uncannily 
beautiful.  As  she  straightened  out  her  blouse 
she  said  with  the  same  laugh:  "Well,  if  that's 
the  way  men  treut  women  in  your  country,  it’s 
a  pretty  businesa."  (Continued  on  /xiffr  30  ) 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  APPETITE 

FOR  PORK  BY  BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


THE  closing  debate  on  the  River  and  Harbor  Hill. 

In  the  recent  session  of  Congress,  gave  rise  to 
one  pathetic  and  not  uninspiring  scene.  In  previous 
years  Senator  Tillman  of  South  Carolina  had  played 
n  part  in  these  transactions  that  had  made  his  name 
a  byword  all  over  the  United  State*.  His  famous 
remark,  that  “the  whole  scheme  of  river  and  harbor 
improvement”  was  "a  humbug  and  a  steal,”  but  that 
he  was  determined  that  South  Carolina  should  have 
"It*  share.”  had  long  passed  into  current  speech  as 
embodying  the  whole  philosophy  of  this  type  of  gov- 
crnmvntnl  enterprise.  When  Mr.  Tillman  rose  In 
his  seat  last  May.  therefore,  his  associate*  eagerly 
anticipated  a  candid  diatribe  of  the  old.  familiar 
type.  But  the  venerable  senator,  feeble. almost  helpleas. 
gave  them  entertainment  of  a  very  different  kind. 

"You  see,"  he  informed  his  brethren.  "I  am  taking 
my  farewell.  This  speech  is  my  valedictory  on  the 
stealing  business.” 

Mr.  Tillman  then  reviewed  his  twenty  years'  ex¬ 
perience  with  pork-barrrl  legislation,  quoting  from 
his  previous  speeches,  and  putting  permanently  on 
the  record  all  hia  celebrated  sayings  on  this  sort  of 
"stealing."  These  elegant  extract*  all  exemplified 
the  same  doctrine;  that  such  appropriations  were 
largely  robbery,  but  that,  since  everybody  was  in¬ 
volved.  South  Carolina  must  get  its  "slice.”  Now. 
however.  Senator  Tillman  announced,  as  his  final 
message  to  the  Senate,  that  hi*  thinking  on  thia  sub¬ 
ject  had  reached  a  new  plane.  “I  do  not  wont  my 
share  of  the  stealing  in  this  bill,”  he  said.  "South 
Carolina  has  items  in  it  amounting  to  *300.000.  but 
I  shall  vote  aguinst  it  and  hope  it  will  not  become  a 
law.  Think  of  it!  Forty  million  dollars  to  be 
wasted.  This  expenditure  would  be  criminal  under 
the  conditions  that  now  exist.  If  this  bill  docs  pass, 
I  pray  God  the  President  will  veto  it.” 

The  bill,  however,  did  pass,  carrying  *43.000,000, 
nearly  all  of  it  constituting  a  waste  of  public  money. 
And  President  Wilson  did  not  veto  it.  He  signed 
this  outrageous  piece  of  legislation,  a*  he  has  readily 
signed  all  the  other  pork  barrels  sent  up  in  the  last 
few  years  from  Congress. 

Senator  Tillman  is  not  the  only  Democrat  who 
ha*  denounced  his  party  for  legislation  of  this  type. 
"We  get  thicker  than  thieves.”  said  Congressman 
Callaway  of  Texas.  "All  defend  each,  and  each  de¬ 
fends  all.” 

Congressman  Fitzgerald  of  New  York,  Democratic 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  openly 
described  his  colleagues  on  the  floor  of  Congress  as 
a  "band  of  Treasury  looters."  "In  a  few  month.” 
he  said  in  April.  1914.  ”1  shall  be  called  upon  in  the 
discharge  of  my  official  duties  to  review  the  record 
that  this  Democratic  House  shall  have  made  in  its 


expenditure  of  the  public  moneys.  Whenever  I  example.  Senator  Ransdell  and  his  colaborer*  re¬ 
think  of  the  horrible  m<-*»  that  I  shall  be  called  upon  peatedly  picture  the  way  in  which  the  nation  has 
to  present  to  the  country  *"  behalf  of  the  Democratic  neglected  this  stream,  call  attention  to  the  splendid 


party,  I  am  tempted  to  quit  my  place.”  commerce  which  it  enjoyed  in  its  early  days  and  the 

These  expert  opinions  have  their  value,  but  they  great  transportation  end*  it  can  serve  In  the  future, 
hardly  reflect  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Demo-  Hut  the  fart*  are  that  the  Mississippi  River  ha*  a 
cratic  majority,  which  really  finds  Ua  rr*o*t  eloquent  channel,  from  8L  Paul  to  the  Gulf,  whieh  is  much 
spokesman  in  Congressman  Garner  of  Texas.  “I’ll  deeper  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Mark  Twain; 


tell  you  right  now.”  he  said.  dixu«mg  the  park  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  nation  has  spent 

barrel  before  hi»  constituents:  “e'en-  Dm*  one  of  *1.10.000.000  in  improving  this  same  channel,  and 

those  Yankee*  geU  a  ham  I’m  going  to  do  my  beat  that,  a*  n  result  of  its  most  generous  efforts,  the 

to  get  a  hog.”  Mississippi  ha*  HO  per  cent  less  traffic  than  In  the 

It  would  b#  useless  to  portray  the  appetite  for  olden  time.  The  largest  ocean  steamer*  can  sail 

local  appropriations  as  exclusively  a  vice  of  the  from  New  Orleans  to  Vicksburg,  which  is  the  heart 

Democrat*  Evidently,  however,  their  sixteen  years’  of  the  cotton  district,  yet  nearly  all  the  cotton  per- 


legislative  fast  hsd  developed  a  famishing,  a  Tam-  sista  in  going  to  the  senport  by  rail, 
many  appetite.  The  Re.  e*..uu  - ,  a...  s  .....  In  11*14  and  1915  the  Democrats 

publicans,  hitherto  the  framed  hill*  carrying  appropriations 

spendthrift*,  have  become  of  *102,000,000,  nearly  all  of  which 

the  con  servers,  while  the  represented  money  thrown  into  the 

Democrats,  who.  under  discard.  Only  the  filibustering  tactics 

the  previous  Democratic  ^^^k  of  Senators  Burton  and  Kenyon,  «up 

administration  of  Cleve-  ^^^k  ported  James  A.  Freer,  a  new  Re 

guarded  ^ publican  congressman  from  Wiar»n 

the  Treasury  ^  stopped  the  of  these 

have  developed  the  ^ JBT  appropriations.  The  lulls 

wildest  ultimately  passed.  lump  up 

Thu*  the  pre-i  the  money 

to  a  t-1  It  the 

jl.  .  Hu' 

present  Admin-  alor  Tillman,  In  the  old 

harbor  the  Trinity 

«n  our  history  Only 

•s.  >  ^B  jW  *  f"  -f  the  ,  cur;  on  numerous 

of  leading  Republicans  eurh  the 

have  saved  the  Treasury  Arkansas,  the  Altiimnhn,  the  Omn.c. 

from  excesses  even  more  the  Ocmulgce,  the  Congurce— the  dulcet 

extreme.  There  i*  per-  rhythm  of  these  names  almost  justi- 

haps  no  single  congre*-  Congreuman  Clark  of  Florida  r,r*  ,h‘  appropriations  in  themselves 

si  o  n  a  !  performance  „  h  in  ,ht  (ongrenn  ex-  ?-wh'chu  ca,r>’  no  and  wh,clJ; 

which  .s  more  hum.l.at-  hf,  €OHrMlon  lhal  „  bu„d-  a"  h“m“"  P^ility  never  will 

m*  to  American  self-  iw  k*  trf.«r«r*r  transport  any  appreciable  amount, 

esteem  than  these  ap-  ^g  >hould  be  con.  traded  uhererer  Th|1,  ,hrpp  yea„,  ,hp  Democrats 
propriations.  For  the  “  Federal  (our I  ..  held,  e,en  if  II  havp  aponl  ncarl).  $100,000,000  on 

larger  part  of  the  money  rhould  be  held  in  a  crourocd.  toicn  river  an(|  harbor  pork.  If  the  ship- 

so  spent,  especially  that  per*  will  not  use.  to  any  appreciable 

spent  upon  rivers  and  extent,  the  thirty-foot  channel  in  the 

small  streams  tmany  of  the  appropriations  for  har-  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to  Vicksburg,  is  it 
bor*  do  fulfill  a  genuine  economic  purpose),  represent*  not  plain  insanity  to  imagine  that  they  will  use  a 
nothing  but  the  malappropriation  of  the  public  fund-..  four-foot  channel  in  the  Red  or  the  Trinity  Rivers. 


The  "project 
have  been  m: 


ipon  which  the  largest  expenditures  if,  after  spending  untold  million*  in  the  course 
.  the  Mississippi  River,  is  a  concrete  of  a  hundred  years,  wc  ever  manage  to  get  one? 


the  nation  from  this 
dreadful  financial 
burden  vaa  the  fact 
that  the  Senate, 
at  that  time. 
Republican.  T  h  i  a 
Republican  majority 
ao  chanced  the  Sher¬ 
wood  Bill  that  iU 
venerable  becetter 
felt  ao  out  raced  that 
he  haa  refuted  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  pennon  un¬ 
der  iU  provision  a! 
Instead  of  coetinc 
ua  J7S.000.000  a 
year,  thia  Sherwood 
I -aw  costa  ua  only 
$22,000,000.  In  four 
years  it  haa  consti¬ 
tuted  a  IVmocratic 
pork  barrel  a  cere - 

ratine  about  $88.- 

000.000. 

But  Democratic 


inr  ■  bill  irreverently  known  aa  the  "spring- pullet" 
pension  bill.  Ita  purpose  ia  to  add  to  the  pension  roll 
all  widows  of  Civil  War  veterans  irrespective  of  the 
date  of  marriace.  Until  IR90  no  aoldter*a  widow 
could  cel  a  pension  unless  she  had  been  the  soldier’s 
wife  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1890.  however. 
Conrrrsa  passed  a  Measure  granting  pensions  to 
widows  who  had  married  any  tune  up  to  the  time 
that  law  was  passed.  Thia  1890  measure  created  a 
violent  protest  at  the  time.  In  anticipation  of  such 
a  law.  It  was  said,  you  nr  moreen  had  been  marrying 
old  soldiers  by  the  thousands,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  obtammr  a  life  pension  on  their  demise.  They 
were  even  accused  of  hancinr  around  old  soldiers' 
homes  for  the  purpose  of  rnticinr  the  inmates  into 
matrimony.  Hence  the  name  "spring-pullet  widows." 
The  law  of  1890  rewarded  such  enterprise  and  en- 
cou raged  other  younc  women  to  encace  in  this  profit¬ 
able  pastime.  The  practice  has  cone  on  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  ever  since.  Of  course,  plenty  of  younc 
women  have  married  these  veterans  from  worthy 
motives,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  either  the 
worthy  or  the  unworthy  should  be  supported  by  the 
Government,  since  they  underwent  none  of  the  pri¬ 
vations  of  the  Civil  War— the  great  majority,  indeed, 
were  not  born  until  years  after  its  dooe.  Successive 
concresses  have  beaten  off  the  attacks  made  for 
"sprinc-pullet"  pensions,  but  the  one  which  ad¬ 
journed  la«t  month  succumbed.  Under  the  new 
Ashbmok  Pension  Law  any  woman  who  married  a 
Civil  War  veteran  before  I9W  will  now  cel  $12 
a  month  for  life!  The  Ashbrook  Law  has  other 
astonishing  provisions.  Under  the  old  reflations, 
a  soldier's  widow,  on  remarrihec.  forfeited  her  pen¬ 
sion.  This  new  measure  restore*  her  to  the  pension 
list  in  case  her  second  husband  has  died.  The  Ash¬ 
brook  Law  got*  further.  If  such  a  widow,  it  stipu¬ 
lates,  is  divorced  from  this  second  husband  for 
reasons  that  reflect  no  discredit  upon  herself,  the 
Government  will  put  her  back  once  more  on  the 
pension  roll.  I  think  that  this  is  the  first  time 
any  creat  government  ever  held  forth  the  certainty 
of  financial  reward  to  divorcees! 
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Oscar  Callaway,  a  Democratic  con¬ 
gressman  from  Trias,  described 
Ihe  method  of  parting  a  pork  hilt: 
••lie  gel  thicker  than  I  hints;  all 
defend  each,  and  each  defend*  all" 


Our  large  pension  bill  had  for  fifty  ynr-  r  : 
tuted  the  great  Republican  pork  barrel.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  old-soldier  vote  by  -he  payment  of 
pern-ions  had  long  been  one  of  the  campaign 

devices  of  the  Old  Guard  The  I icmocrat-  had  al¬ 
ways  assailed  their  oppom  nU  for  prostituting  popu¬ 
lar  government  in  ihi  fashion,  and  i!  wu-  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  president  -Grover  Cleveland  agan;  -who,  by 
his  pension  vetoes,  had  first  emphatically  focused 
the  popular  mind  upon  ehi*  evil.  Ir.  th.-  lu-t  :ivr 
years,  however,  ever  sine.-  the  Democratic  majority 
entered  the  House  of  Representative-  m  DM1,  th<- 
two  great  parties  have  chung.-l  ,-.de-  ipon  (hi- 
Even  before  that  time  Republican  congn 
repeatedly  outraged  the  soldier  politicians  by  their 
refusal  to  pass  the  Sulloway  Bill,  which  would  have 
added  *22,000.000  to  the  pension  pay  roll,  and  the 
Republicans  had  also  rejected  ul!  the  adiuncv*  of 
those  who  advocated  the  Widows’  IVnuoi  Rill,  to 
any  nothing  of  opposing  th«  assaults  constantly 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  youthful  veterans  of  the 
Spunish-Americnn  War  Pn  -idmt  Taft  hud  run— d 
u  warning  voice 
against  increased 
pension  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  Demo- 
orals  immediately 
stepped  into  the 
place  vacated  by 
the  Republicans. 

On  this  question, 
a  h  Congressman 
Burke,  a  Democrat 
from  Wisconsin, 
declared,  "political 
psychology"  was 
chunging.  "Democ¬ 
racy  has  Ixicome 
the  residuary  lega¬ 
tee  of  the  honor 
which  once  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  of 
being  the  special 
friend  of  the  old 
soldier."  John  W. 

Kern,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  leader  in  the 
Senate,  denounced 

the  nation  for  "ita  inexcusable  ingratitude  to  the  men 
who  saved  its  life" — the  nation  that,  up  to  the  time 
Lhi*  speech  was  niudc,  had  paid  in  pensions  nearly 
$5,000, 000,000  to  the  survivors  of  the  Civil  War  Th. 

Democratic  majority 
now  developed  many 
"pension  statesmen" 
men  like  Sherwood 
of  Ohio.  Adair  of 
Indiana.  Shiveley  of 
Indiana,  Key  of 
Ohio,  Hamilton 
Uwh  of  llbnoia. 
who  proceeded  to 
load  on  the  Federal 

Treasury  expendi¬ 
tures  fur  greater 
Ihun  any  their  Re¬ 
publican  associates 
had  ever  indulged  in. 

These  men  are 
entirely  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  the 
pension  roll,  in  face 
of  the  heavy  mortal¬ 
ity  of  Civil  War 
veterans,  who  in  ten 
years  will  practical¬ 
ly  disappear,  shows 
little  sign  of 
diminishing.  The 
greatest  pension  fa¬ 
natic  the  nation  has 
ever  known  is  the 
l»emocrat.  Isaac  R. 
Sherwood.  In  1912 
Mr.  Sherwood  an¬ 
nounced  a  new 
financial  program  to 
Congress;  this  was 
that  we  should  abol¬ 
ish  the  standing 
army,  break  up  all 
our  battleships,  stop 
work  on  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal,  and  spend 
the  money  so  saved 
in  pensions  "to 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War.” 
nickname.  "Dollar-a-day 
which  he  constantly 


Isaac  K.  Sherwood, 
Democrat  ir  eon- 
art  ••man  frnm  Oh  hi. 
derives  his  nlrk- 
name"  Dollar -a-dag 
S hr  r  Mood  "  from 
Ihe  poUcg  irhich  he 
ronitanllg  preache • 
that  Ihe  l  nit  ad 
Staler  should  peg 
a  dollar-m-dag 
pent  Ion  to  er erg 
Ctrll  Mar  .urelcor 
regard  let*  of  merit 


Himself  a  lifelong  grab¬ 
ber  of  pork.  Senator 
Tillman  revolted  at  the 
recent  bill  and  denounced 
hi s  parlg.  lie  said:  "I 
do  nol  leant  mg  share  of 
the  stealing  in  this  bill” 


needy  and  meritorious 
He  derives  his  popular 
Sherwood"  from  the  policy 
preaches,  that  the  United  Slates  should  pay  a  dollar- 
a-day  pension  to  every  Civil  War  survivor.  This 
was  the  central  idea  which  he  incorporated  in  the 
Sherwood  Bill,  which  passed  the  Democratic  House 
in  May.  1912 — the  occasion  on  which  the  Speaker. 


The  Terrible  Out 

much  this  precious  legislation  will  cost  the 
American  people  no  one  knows.  Probably  $12.- 
000.000  a  year  is  a  moderate  estimate. 

The  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  I  earned  Ike 
larger!  public  building  bill  in  our  history,  that  of 
1913,  carrying  appropriations  of  SIS.OOOfiOO.  In 
130  years  of  the  nation's  existence  tea  erected  S03 
public  buildings.  This  single  measure  itself  author¬ 
ized  303— two-thirds  as  many  as  ms  had  built  in 
more  than  a  century.  The  Republicans,  who  then 
controlled  the  Senate,  cannot  escape  responsibility 


for  this  hideous  piece  of  graft;  President  Taft  signed 
the  bill;  but  the  Democrats  have  the  greater  blame 
for  having  originated  it.  It  passed  practically  with¬ 
out  debate.  Congressman  John  L.  Burnett  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  who  had  it  in  charge,  attempting  to  suspend 
the  rules  in  order  to  rush  it  through  without  dis¬ 
cussion.  "We  wish  to  make  these  appropriations." 
said  Mr.  Burnett,  "in  order  that  the  people  in  Ihe 
small  cities  may  see  something  of  where  their 
money  goes.  If  you  wont  to  economize,  why  don't  you 
stop  building  battleships?"  These  buildings,  said 
Frank  Clark  of  Florida,  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  rushed  the  bill  through  the  House,  will  remind 
Ike  people  "of  the  glory,  the  majesty,  and  the  power 
of  this  great  Republic.”  "The  pork  in  this  bill 
smells  to  heaven!”  was  the  opinion  of  Senator  Kern, 
Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate.  This  measure  cre¬ 
ated  such  an  impression  that  Congress  has  hardly 
dared  to  pass  another  building  bill.  It  was  generally 
said  that  President  Wilson  would  veto  such  a  bill  if 
passed  this  year.  But  Chairman  (Turk's  committee 
has  spent  the  last  few  months  concocting  n  measure 
even  worse  than  the  “crime  of  1913,"  and  is  all 
primed  to  force  its  passage  when  Congress  convenes 
in  December — after  the  election.  At  least  Mr. 
Clark  has  publicly  said  that  that  is  the  program. 
Mr.  Clark  has  also  formulated  the  principle  that 
should  govern  such  expenditures.  “1  maintain." 
he  said,  in  a  recent  speech  In  Congress,  "that  a  build¬ 
ing  should  be  constructed  wherever  u  Federal  court 
is  held,  even  if  it  should  lie  held  in  a  crossroads 
town.  And  right  hrre  let  me  remark  that  .  .  .  there 
are  a  few  votes  in  the  crossroads  country  town  as 
well  as  in  the  metropolitan  cities.  ...  I  am  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Andn-w  Jackson,  and  I  believe  that  "to  the 
victor  belongs  the  spoils.’  ...  I  am  in  favor  of 
preparedness,  but  if  it  means  stoppage  of  ail  prog¬ 
ress.  of  all  internal  improvement,  then  I  am  against 
preparedness,  tooth  and  null,  forever  and  n  day.” 

If  we  wish  an  unbiased  opinion  of  Chairman 
Clark's  handiwork,  we  need  not  go  to  the  enemy. 
The  new  Democratic  senator  from  Indiana,  no  less 
a  practical  gentleman  than  Thomaa  Taggart,  once 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee, 
exclaimed:  "Talk  about  the  River  and  Hnrhor  Bill 
being  a  pork  barrel!  As  compared  to  the  Public 
Building  Bill  on  the  calendar,  there  is  no  compnrl- 
whatever,  the  Public  Building  Bill  being  much 
e."  This  measure,  Mr.Taggnrt  discovered,  carried 
authorization  to  the  extent  of  $37,000,000.  and  this 
before  the  Senate  had  had  a  chance  to  make  the  usuul 
additions.  It  takes  care  of  297  congressional  districts 
out  of  a  total  of  405,  every  State  except  Vermont 
being  represented. 

It  provides  build¬ 
ings  for  39  towns, 
nearly  all  located 
■n  the  South,  whose 
combined  population 
ia  only  77.67B.  It 
authorizes  the  pur- 
chase  of  79  "aites" 
in  communities  whose 
population  ranges 
from  628  to  3.000. 

Mount  Oliee.  N.  C-. 
with  a  population  of 
1.071.  gets  $30,000 
for  a  post  office. 

Hazard.  Ky..  which 
has  537  people,  re¬ 
ceives  $40,000  for  a 
similar  purpose, 
l-ewisburg,  W.  Va.. 
whose  population  is 
803.  get.  $82,000  for 
a  post  office  and 
courthouse.  But  why 
five  further  illustra¬ 
tions?  "Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent."  says  Senator 
Taggart,  “a  careful 
study  of  thie  public 
building  bill  quickly 
dispels  any  idea  of 
economy.  but  it 
sfirlls  extravagance 
of  the  worst  sort ." 

And  the  measure  in¬ 
troduces  certain 
inistrative  “re¬ 
in  the  last 
three  years  Mr. 

Byron  R.  Newton, 
assistant  secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who 
has  charge  of  con¬ 
structing  public  buildings,  has  introduced  many 
economies.  Chairman  Clark  and  his  associates  get 
"even"  with  Mr.  Newton  by  introducing  clauses 
which  will  take  this  work  out  of  his  office.  Besides 
this,  however,  the  Democrats  have  invented  several 
new  pork  barrels.  National  defense,  which  became 
irresistible  this  spring,  proved  to  them  u  veritable 
godsend,  in  that  it  gave  (Continued  on  /mge.  si  ) 


Congressman  Fitzgerald 
of  New  York,  Ihe  Demo¬ 
cratic  Chairman  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  (Ommillff, 
described  his  colleagues  on 
the  Hoot  of  Congress  as  "a 
band  of  Treasury  looters" 
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KNIGHTS  OF  HOOPTOWN 

BY  A.  DeFORD  PITNEY 


Mac.Manus  had  Iht  underhold  In  a  urtille 


TMF.  fragrance  of  ontona  steuling  through  the 
hull*  of  the  Vnutraver*.  small-time  performers’ 
hotal,  indicated  that  the  gue-t*  were  cooking  dinner 
in  I  heir  room-.  A  more  positive,  heavier,  and 
thicker  odor  blocked  the  rnnin  hall  on  the  seventh 
floor,  where  the  ll.vmun*ky  juggling  family  waa 
heating  up  apnrerib*  and  kraut.  Puff*  of  -moke, 
aecompanieil  l>y  the  vivacious  sputter  of  pork  -au- 
»ugoa  sixxling  in  the  pan,  came  from  the  tran«>m 
over  the  door  of  the  I>«<  Vere  aiatera'  room.  Through 
all,  like  a  pattern  of  gold  thread  in  -oir  coatly 
antique  tape-try,  was  the  delkctoua,  subtle.  pervad¬ 
ing  presence  of  garlic. 

Appetising  whilTa  of  liolling  coffee  strayed  to  Bill 
Harris,  where  he  lay  on  hia  liack  gloomily  -taring 
ut  the  ceiling.  Hill  could  hear  the  -crupe  of  the 
spoon  in  the  -aucepan  next  door  where  Mrs.  La  Ro«e 
waa  stirring  the  lamb  stew  for  herself  and  Mr.  La 
Rose  on  the  one-hole  gas  stove  set  on  the  dre-aer. 
Bill's  mouth  watered.  Ho  stared  al  the  ceiling  with 
u  piteous  look  in  hia  round  eyes.  What  was  delay 
ing  Pink  Shine,  Bill’s  roommate?  If  Pink  didn’t 
show  up  pretty  soon  with  some  money.  Hill  didn’t 
know  what  he  would  do.  There  was  no  chance  that 
any  of  hia  neighbors  would  invite  him  to  eat.  Bill’s 
uppetitc  was  too  well  known. 

Bill's  cheeks  were  round  as  well  os  his  eyes.  Ill* 
head  was  round,  his  chest  was  round,  and  so  were 
hia  bulging  biceps.  Hill  was  overlooked  when  the 
Intellect  waa  distributed,  but.  as  is  often  the  case, 
he  obtained  on  that  account  a  double  share  of  mu-cl*. 
Bill’s  regular  means  of  livelihood  was  a  strong  man 
turn  in  the  small  time,  and  he  had  been  known  to 
HI!  in  by  demonstrating  athletic  apparatus  in  sport¬ 
ing-goods  stores.  But  there  had  been  a  slump  in 
the  demand  for  Bill’s  services.  He  had  been  at  lib¬ 
erty  for  quite  a  while  Pink  Shine  was  Bill’s  man¬ 
ager.  Shine  was  hatchet -faced,  flat-footed,  and  lean. 
He  was  out  now.  engaged  in  the  de-perate  expedient 
of  trying  to  sell  Hill's  back-drop,  an  alleged  velvet 
curtain,  fourteen  by  fourteen,  in  front  of  which  Bill 
Juggled  his  weights  nnd  bar  bells  when  Pink  could 
get  Ixiokiiig  for  him. 

A  STEP  sounded  in  the  hall  and  Bill  rolled  over 
eagerly.  A  moment  later  the  door  was  pushed 
open  and  Mr.  Shine  entered.  Bill  turned  pale  when 
he  saw  that  Pink  was  carrying  a  big  bundle  in 
brown  paper,  apparently  the  same  he  had  taken  out 
with  him  Shine  dropped  the  bundle.  It  clattered 
like  u  bale  of  iron  skillets.  Bill  sat  up  wondering. 

"Whatcha  got  there.  Pink?"  he  asked.  "Didja 
sell  the  drop?  Do  we  eat?" 

"Tell  me  one  thing.”  said  Shine,  wiping  his  fore¬ 
head.  "I  wanta  know  one  thing.  Can  you  ride  a  horse T 
"Yes,  if  he’ll  behave  himself.  I  ain’t  no  Tod 
Sloan,  but  I've  rode  in  perades  plenty  of  times. 
Say.  do  we  eat?” 

“Gee.  Leave  a  guy  get  his  breath.  I  certainly 


am  glad  you  can  ride.  I  swore  that  you  used 
to  be  a  cowboy  and  had  been  hor-<  buster  with 
a  Bill  .how.  It’s  all  right.  I  signed  you  up  for 
a  one-day  stunt;  good  money,  and  I  got  four  dol¬ 
lars  advance.”  v 

“What  doin’?  Wright  liftin'.  I  suppose  Come  on. 
le’sa  eat." 

“This  is  a  special  stunt.  You’re  gointa  fight 
a  guy  in  armor  on  horseback.” 

Bill  dropped  his  coat. 

“What  I”  he  cried  “So.  I’m  not.  Whatcha  think 
I  am?  Me  fight  a  guy  on  horseback?  D’ja  think 
I’m  gointa  get  meself  killed?" 

“Killed,  my  ear.  You're  gointa  be  in  the  armor. 
I’m  tailin'  you.  How  are  you  gointa  get  killed?” 

"What’s  that  stuff  there?  Where’s  the  curtain?” 

“I  had  to  leave  the  drop  at  Abe  Nathanson'a  as 
security  for  the  armor.  I  brought  part  of  the  cos¬ 
tume  up  here  to  try  it  on  you.  The  whole  layout 
was  too  much  to  carry.  I  got  the  tickets  and  we  gotta 
be  down  there  to-morrow.  Try  this  junk  on  and  then 
well  go  down  to  the  Greek’s  and  eat.”  Pink  untied 
the  bundle  and  Bill  complaiaingly  put  on  a  fair  imi¬ 
tation  of  a  medieval  helmet  with  a  practicable  barrel 
visor.  Pink,  acting  a«  squire,  studied  the  strap- 
that  fastened  the  helmet  to  the  back  and  breast¬ 
plates  while  Bill  pulled  on  a  mail  gauntlet. 

"This  ain’t  such  a  worse."  he  remarked,  thump¬ 
ing  himielf  on  the  chest  experimentally.  The 
breastplate  gave  forth  a  hollow  clang,  like  that 
of  a  flatiron  dropped  on  a  stove  lid.  “What's  the 
.how  gointa  be  like?  An  exhibition  of  poses,  like 
the  livin’  -tatues?” 

"Xo.  you  poor  simp  It's  gointa  be  a  regular 
knights’  tournament  with  spears  and  battle-axes, 
and  sword-.”  Bill  frantically  tore  off  the  gauntlet 
and  scrambled  out  of  the  headpiece  and  body  armor. 
He  plucked  al  the  -trap-  in  frenxy.  nnd  when  he 
finally  emerged,  red-faced  and  popeyed,  he  hacked 
fearfully  away  from  the  hardware. 

•  So.  no.”  he  yelled.  "I  wont  do  it!  1  wont  have 
nothin’  to  do  with  it.  Whatcha  think  I  am'  I’d 
-•oner  give  up  me  art  and  go  to  work  than  get  into 
a  muss  like  that.  Take  it  away.  I’m  an  artist.  I 
aint  no  fighter.” 

Only  by  exhibiting  the  four  dollars  did  Pink  get 
Bill  calm  enough  to  come  out  nnd  eat.  Pink  opened 
the  door  and  -tarted  to  leave,  and  the  odor  of 
food  that  filled  the  hall  of  the  Vautravers  made 
Hill  forget  everything.  At  the  Greek  short-order 
restaurant  Pink  commanded  a  sumptuous  -pread 
of  stuffed  shoulder  of  veal,  and  while  Bill  was 
taking  the  raior  edge  off  his  hunger  Pink  explained. 


‘I  run  into  the  guy  at  Nuthanson’s,"  said  Pink 
"He’s  putting  on  a  big  street  carnival  in  li  hick  bui 
up  State.  They're  gointa  hold  the  annual  plowii 
match,  and  the  hicks  is  all  readied  up  to  throw 
their  coin  around.  The  guy  can  get  any  conces¬ 
sion  he  wants,  and  when  I  seen  the  armor  at  Abe'- 
I  says  to  the  guy,  I  says:  ‘Why  not  rent  the  boll 
grounds  and  give  a  tournament  with  ridin’  at  the 
rings  and  all  that?’  I  nays.  'And  at  the  finish  my 
principal  will  come  out  in  one  of  these  suits  of 
armor  and  meet  any  hick  that  want*  to  take  a 
chanct  with  him.  It’ll  be  u  swell  feature.’  I  say-. 
Swell.' " 

"That’s  about  whnt  I  thought."  muttered  Bill  a> 
best  hr  could  with  hia  mouth  full  of  stuffed  veal.  "You 
-ugge-ird  it.  Why  didneha  wait  for  him  to  augge-t 
that  lust  part  of  it?  Why  doncha  suggest  fightin' 
some  big  hick  yourself?  I'll  strap  you  into  the  armor 
and  boost  you  on  a  horse.” 

"Aw.  don't  make  me  weary,"  cried  Pink.  "Ain't 
I  the  manager?  It'*  your  busincaa  to  do  the  ntunt- 
I  think  up  for  you.  If  It  hadn’t  been  for  me,  would 
you  be  eatin'  now?” 

"Have  we  gotto  pay  for  the  horsoa?" 

“So;  the  guy  furnishr.  everything  except  thr 
armor.” 

“What  do  we  get?” 

"Twenty- five,  fares,  cakes,  and  hnsp— " 

"IF*  atr 

"In  rase  you  should  accidentally  get  hurt,  the  guy 
agree*  to  pay  your  hi»pital  bill,"  concluded  Pink. 
Bill  had  taken  up  a  large  load  of  Muffing  nnd  gravy 
on  his  knife,  but  he  put  the  implement  down  with¬ 
out  tasting  the  food. 

"Don't  tell  me  no  more  until  I  finish  me  grub.” 
hr  l>cgin-d.  "It  take*  away  me  plcusure  in  eating” 

THE  llooptown  Street  Carnival  was  In  full  blast 
when  Messrs.  Shine  and  Harris  dropped  off  the 
train.  The  plowing  mutch  was  to  take  place  the 
nest  day.  and  Jake  Roth-child,  the  hustling  manage* 
of  the  carnival,  opined  that  the  tournament  would 
draw  a  crowd  in  the  afternoon, 

"I’ve  already  got  the  ball  park  lea«*d  and  I’ve 
billed  the  scrap  to  take  place  rain  or  *hine," 
Rothschild  informed  Pink  at  the  hotel.  Juke  wore 
an  alpaca  coat  because  of  the  warmth  of  the 
weather  and  a  ailk  hut  on  the  bark  of  hia  head 
•Waddye  think  of  that  for  a  four-sheet,  hey?” 
Jake  pointed  out  on  the  -ide  of  the  livery  barn 
a  poster  in  red  and  yellow  of  a  plumed  knight 
blowing  a  trumpet.  It  was  a  stock  poster  that 
had  often  been  uaed  to  advertise  dry-gooda-itore 


Harris  hid  his  face  in  a  pillow.  ••Aw.  whatcha  scared  otT"  demanded  Pink 
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challenge  sales 


re  wa*  merely  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  an  announcement  in  six-inch  block  type: 

FULL-ARMED  MADEV1AL  KNIGHTS 
IN  TOURNAMENT 
WILLIAM  HARRIS 
lll'RSR  KRKAKI*  A  NO  Mil  DOE  JUMPER 
in  the 

PULL  ARMOR  or  AN  ANCIENT  MADEVIAL  KNIGHT 
WILL  MEET  ALL  COMERS 
A  TERRIFIC  COMBAT  GUARANTEED 
The  Winner  of  the  Mad* vial  Combat 
Will  Be  Crowned  Champion  by  a 
QUEEN  OF  LOVE  AND  BEAUTY 
IN  MADEVIAL  COSTUME 

THREE  O’CLOCK  AT  THE  BALL  GROUNDS 
"Look  here!"  exclaimed  Hill.  "What’.-  this  about 
nil  comer*?  Pink  only  said  one  wrap 

"Don't  you  fret,  kid.”  replied  Juke.  "When  the.e 
hicka  have  seen  one  of  them  wrap* 
nobody  won't  come  forward  for  to 
tuke  purt  in  a  seeond  one.  Gee  whiz, 
after  they  sec  two  hi|f  ICuys  bat 
euch  other  over  the  bean  with 
*penr*  on  horseback  until  one  of 
them  ia  knocked  stiff.  do  you  think 
they’ll  come  crowdin’  up  to  try 
how  it  feel*?  Not  much." 

Bill'*  fat  cheek*  turned  white 
"If  you’ve  talked  that  way 
nround  town,  maybe  nobody  won’t 
come  forwurd  and  all  I’ll  have  to 
ill)  will  lie  to  ride  around  the  ring?" 
ho  suggested  with  faint  hope. 

"I  knew  you’d  lie  worryln’  about 
that,  kid."  Juke  re.pondcl  cheerily 
"Hut  you  don’t  need  to  be  afraid 
the  *how  will  be  a  frost.  I  got 
n  awell  opponent  liirncd  up  for 
you,  lt‘»  the  red-heuded  blacksmith 
down  by  the  railroad  track,  Hr’» 
one  of  the  toughest  citizens  of  this 
burn.  He’*  u*  strong  as  any  two 
ordinary  men.  He  straighten- 
horseshoe*  with  his  bare  hands  I 
aeon  him  bond  one  out  straight. 

He  ean  ri<lc  any  horse  thut  ever 
had  on  a  halter,  and  they  say  he’s 
the  finest  scrapper  in  the  county." 

“H-how  il-didju  happen  to  (trt 
him?"  stammered  Bill, 

’’Kid,  he  jumped  at  the  chance, 
lie  wciirh*  two  hundred  pound* 
and  he’s  hard  us  rocks.  Hi*  name's 
Dun  Miu  Manus.  Now,  don’t  praise 
me  for  findin’  him.  Of  courae  I 
would  hove  Rut  the  best  opponent 
I  could  for  you,  Hut  pickin'  up 
a  guy  with  the  qualification*  of 
MnrManu*  was  Just  pure  luck. 

Don’t  praise  me." 

Bill  leaned  against  the  back  of 
a  chair  to  save  himself  from  fall¬ 
ing  because  hi*  knee*  were  knock 
intr  together.  Ill*  popeye*  turned 
tflassy,  and  perspiration  broke  out  on  hia  forehead 
I’ink,  who  knew  thut  desperate  courugr  wa*  no  part 
of  hi*  attraction's  make  up,  hastened  to  place  himself 
between  Jake  and  Bill  and  to  change  the  subject. 

"Who’s  gntntn  be  this  here  Queen  of  I.ove  and 
Beauty  in  made  vial  costume,  Mr.  Rothschild?"  he 
asked.  "I*  she  a  perfessional?” 

"Not  on  your  tintype!"  ejaculated  Jake.  "Waddyr 
think  I  am,  a  sucker?  She’s  one  of  the  villaite  belles 
I  don't  hove  to  find  no  costume  or  nothin’.  The 
young  lady’s  siltin'  up  niirht*  muktn'  her  own  out¬ 
fit  from  pictures  in  a  book,  and  half  the  dolls  in 
the  burg  Is  workin'  with  her  milkin'  fancy  clothe* 
for  theirselves  to  lie  maid*  of  honor  and  ladie-  of 
the  court.  Why,  that  Krand  stand  is  gointa  be  a 
regular  fancy  hall,  and  it  ain’t  costin’  me  a  nickel  " 

"Who  ia  tho  queen?  The  mayor’s  daughter?” 

"No;  I  picked  her  because  the  red  headed  black¬ 
smith’s  stuck  on  her.  That'll  make  him  fight  like 
n  wagon  load  of  Bengal  tigers,  kid,”  bragged  Jake. 

"H’ll  be  some  show,  boy,  some  show!" 

Rink  led  Mr.  Rothschild  out  on  the  porch  and  the  county  seat.  This  ia  the  hottest  thing  that  ever 

talked  to  him  about  details.  Pink  wanted  to  get  was  pulled  off  here.  It’s  got  the  circua  skinned  forty 

the  manager  out  of  sight  of  Bill,  but  he  took  a  posi-  ways.  That  red-headed  MacManus  is  such  a  cele- 

tion  from  which  he  could  watch  the  door.  Mr.  Shine  bra  ted  fighter  that  he'll  fill  the  park  for  us."  Jake 

would  not  have  put  it  past  his  protege  to  run  out  on  went  on  his  wav.  rubbing  hi«  hands, 
him  and  sneak  hack  to  town.  In  fact.  Pink  was 

sincerely  afraid  that  something  was  going  to  hnppcti  TN  the  hotel  lobby  a  big  yoong  man  with  ■  sun- 

to  Bill.  The  hospital  clause  in  the  contract  began  to  Ahurnt  face  and  large,  browa. stubby,  freckled  hands 

loom  up  as  an  important  stipulation.  All  Pink  dared  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Shine  and  Mr.  Harris.  The 

to  hope  was  that  Bill  would  stand  up  to  the  black-  young  man  had  a  red  neck,  a  smiling  blur  eye.  and 

smith  long  enough  to  make  it  a  good  spectacle  Pink  a  purple-bordered  silk  handkerchief  hanging  half  out 

hadn’t  seen  the  blacksmith  yet.  but  he  knew  Bill.  of  hi*  breast  pocket.  Glimpse*  might  be  obtained 

Mr.  Harris  couldn’t  tukr  a  passenger  train  hack  of  a  fat  gold  medal  and  badge  pinned  to  the  waist- 

to  the  city  because  he  didn’t  have  the  fare.  He  coat  that  strained  across  his  husky  chest.  He  had 

would  have  slipped  down  to  the  road  and  dipped  a  a  hearty,  good-natured  voice,  but  he  seemed  a  little 

freight,  but  there  was  Pink,  watching  him.  ’Bill  anxious  and  uncertain  as  he  addressed  Pink, 

weakly  climbed  up  to  their  room  and  fell  on  the  bed  "Which  one  of  you  is  the  madevial  knight?"  he 
and  hid  his  face  in  a  pillow.  asked.  "I  want  to  put  my  name  down  for  that  fight 

“Aw,  whatchu  scared  of?"  demanded  Pink  when  he  for  the  prize  of  the  crown  from  the  Queen  of  Love 


came  up  shortly  after.  "Gee  whiz,  you're  go  in  la  be 
in  amor.  Nobody  can  hurt  you  much  when  you 
got  amor  on.” 

"That  dern  amor  looked  awful  thin  and  light  to 
me.  Pink!"  moaned  BilL 

"Gee  whiz,  if  I  was  strong  like  you  and  could 
juggle  hundred  pound  bells,  there  couldn’t  nobody 
scare  me."  said  Pink  scornfully.  "Brace  up.  Listen. 
You  can  put  all  tho  paddin'  you  want  to  inside  the 
helmet,  and  you  can  cover  yourself  with  pillows 
inside  the  rest  of  the  amor.  Nobody  can  hurt  you. 
Brace  up.  Gee  whiz,  the  guy  may  be  strong,  but 
111  bet  a  million  dollars  he  ain't  no  stronger  than 
you.  If  you  land  on  him  once.  I’ll  guarantee  he  won't 
know  what  happened  until  he  read*  about  it  in  the 
paper  the  next  day." 

Bill  took  comfort.  He  went  out  with  Pink  to 
make  a  lour  of  the  carnival.  They  were  much  ob¬ 
served  by  the  public.  The  blacksmith  was  kepi  at 


and  Beauty.  I  hear  I'm  too  late  to  be  the  first,  hut 
I  want  to  have  a  chance  at  the  prize  that  Miss  Zaidn 
Boyd  i*  gom’  to  give  out.  I'm  goin*  to  compete  in 
the  plowin’  match  and  I  want  to  get  in  the  knights’ 
tournament  afterward.” 

"There  positively  ain't  gointa  be  but  one  madevial 
combat.”  declared  Bill  Harris  before  Pink  could  re¬ 
ply.  -What  do  you  folk*  down  here  want  for  your 
money  anyhow?  There  positively  ain’t  gointa  be 
but  one  knight*'  scrap,  and  you're  too  late." 

"Ain’t  nobody  goin’  to  be  allowed  to  win  that 
crown  but  MacManus?" 

"Mr.  Harris  has  never  yet  I  wen  defeated  in  a 
madevial  combat,”  stated  Pink  truthfully.  "Mr.  Mac¬ 
Manus  may  be  a  good,  earnest,  well-meunin’  guy 
and  all  that,  but  he’*  gotta  show  somethin'  before 
he  puts  that  crown  on  hi*  bean." 

"Mr.  Shine.  Mr.  Shine,”  called  the  hotel  nronrie- 


Onr  btmr  on  his  shoulder  made  him  drop  his  arm.  The  nnf  sent  him  lo  Ihr  gruunil  llkr  a  Irnpin 


telephone  Right  here  behind  the  desk.  Do  you 
know  who  you  was  talkin'  to?"  he  whispered  a* 
Pink  stepped  around  the  counter.  "That's  Tom 
Briscoe,  lie’s  been  plowin’  chnmpeen  of  this  entire 
county  for  five  years.  He’s  stuck  on  Zaidy  Boyd 
just  the  same  as  Dan  MacManus,  and  he’s  crazy 
because  Dan's  goin'  to  win  the  crown  from  Zaidy." 

"Win  a  pig**  ear!"  snarled  Pink.  "He  ain’t  won 
it  yet.  My  man’s  never  been  defeated  in  a  knights’ 
combat." 

"Reddy  MacManus  has  never  been  defeated  in  any 
kind  of  a  combat."  said  the  landlord.  "If  you’d  ever 
seen  Reddy  in  action,  you'd  just  hand  the  prize  over 
without  no  scrap." 

Pink  hastened  to  rejoin  Bill.  He  wished  to  pro¬ 
tect  Bill  as  far  as  possible  from  hearing  uny  more 
remark*  alwut  the  proweaa  of  his  opponent.  Pink 
was  afraid  Bill  would  get  sick  and  lie  down  on  him. 
The  plowing  champion  was  gone.  Hill  was  looking 
greenish-white  and  unhappy. 

“Them  big  hicks  get  me  goat.  Pink,"  was  all  he 
could  say.  "They  get  me  goat.  I’ink.”  After  sup¬ 
per  Bill  recovered  slightly.  The  monstrous  meal  he 
put  away  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
He  went  into  the  combination  bar.  and  pool  room 
with  Pink  and  permitted  Pink  to  ballyhoo  about  him. 
Bill  tore  a  few  packs  of  cards  in  halves  to  exhibit  the 
strength  of  his  wrists  and  fingers,  bent  one  or  twx 
half  dollars  double  for  patron*  who  desired  such 
souvenir*,  and  allowed  his  large  biceps  and  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  hi*  back  to  l>e  felt  and  pinched.  Pink  ex¬ 
hibited  a  handful  of  professional  photograph*  of  Hill 
stripped  for  hi*  weight-lifting  turn  and  pressing  a 
hundred-pound  liar  hell  with  one  hand.  A  number 
of  the  photograph*  were  purchased  on  the  spot  at 
twenty  fire  cent*  each. 

The  plowing  champion  wa*  among  the  onlookers. 
Briscoe  wa*  well  liked.  His  friends  passed  jokes 
about  the  plowing  match  and  tried  to  find  some  one 
to  bet  that  he  wouldn’t  win  again.  Briscoe  didn’t 
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have  much  to  say  about  the  tournament,  which,  of 
course,  was  the  main  excitement.  Some  of  the  car¬ 
nival  people  were  in  the  bar,  and  curiosity  about 
the  professionals  kept  Briscoe  in  the  place,  as  it  did 
the  other  Hooptown  citizens.  Bill  was  the  recipient 
of  some  flattering  attentions,  and  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  quite  comfortable  when  there  was  a  stir  and 
stamping  at  the  porch  door.  A  bass  voice  sounded, 
loud  and  deep  and  rasping  like  grated  metal. 

“Where  is  the  son  of  a  what  do  you  call  it?” 
demanded  the  voice.  The  crowd  separated  and  a 
square-shouldered  man  who  seemed  to  be  all  angles 
and  hard  corners  strode  in  and  faced  Bill.  The 
man's  bluck  working  shirt,  open  at  the  collar,  showed 
the  corded,  muscular  column  of  his  throat.  He  had 
n  square  forehead,  a  square  jaw,  tight  red  curls, 
level  red  eyebrows,  and  small,  sunken  ice-blue  eyes 
with  pupils  like  pin  points.  His  shoulders  were  so 
heavy  that  standing  by  himself  hr  would  have  looked 
short  His  compact  waist,  bulging  thighs,  and  nerv¬ 
ous.  springy  guil  showed  that  his  activity  was  com¬ 
mensurate  with  his  strength.  The  other  men  made 
way  for  him  with  the  utmost  respect 

"So  you’re  the  son  of  a  thingumbob,  are  you?** 
he  shouted  to  Kill.  "Shake  hands  with  Dan  Mae- 
Mnnus.”  There  was  a  craning  of  necks  as  the  two 
men  grasped  hands.  "You  look  like  the  goods."  said 
MacMunus,  still  holding  Bill’s  hand  at  arm's  length, 
the  better  to  eye  him  over  "You  ain't  no  cripple, 
but  I'll  light  you  with  anythin'  from  bricks  to  pick- 
uxes.  I  don’t  know  nothing  about  your  madevial 
knights'  game,  but  I'll  fight  you  in  any  way  that's 
ever  been  discovered." 

Hill  did  not  think  of  anything  suitable  to  say. 
Hill's  intellect  was  not  lively.  Reddy  Mac  Manus's 
intellect  was  lively,  and  also  if  ever  an  individual 
looked  like  two  hundred  pounds  of  wildcat  with  a 
man's  brain  to  top  it  off,  MacManua  was  that  per¬ 
son.  Hill  edged  away  along  the  bar. 

"Don’t  run  away,"  encouraged  MacManua.  "You 
and  me  ain't  goin'  to  fight  until  to-morrow.  It'll 
In*  a  good  serup,  though.  It  won't  be  nothin'  like 
u  plowin'  match.  It'll  be  somethin'  worth  lookin' 
at."  MucManus’s  quick,  light  eyes  had  marked  Hria- 
cue,  although  he  did  not  appear  to  have  glanced  in 
Briscoe's  direction. 

'•  Plowin'  mutches  is  all  right."  said  Briscoe  heavily. 

"Oh,  is  thut  you. 

Mr.  Briscoe?  Excuse 
mo,  I  didn’t  see  you. 

I  wouldn't  have  said 
nothin'  if  I  k  no  wed 
you  was  there.  But 
since  I  did  make 
that  bad  break  I 
don't  want  to  have 
it  look  like  I  said 
somethin*  behind 
you/  back  I  was 
afraid  to  say  to  your 
face,  so  I  will  have 
to  -ay  right  out  that 
p  1 0  w  i  n’  matches 
give  me  a  pain  and 
they  give  everybody 
«ls*  n  pain." 

"There's  nothin' 
the  matter  with 
plowin’  matches." 
growled  Briscoe. 

"Nothin’  except 
they  mnke  every¬ 
body  sick.  I  don't 
want  you  to  think 
I  ain’t  polite,  so 
if  you  don’t  like 
what  I  -ay  you  can 
take  it  out  of  my 
hide." 

"That’s  all  right" 

-aid  Briscoe.  The 
crowd  in  the  room 
hud  druwn  back  on 
either  side  so  thn' 
the  men  were  facing 
each  other  across  a 
circulur  open  space 
thut  was  ringed  by 
eager  countenance-. 

"Whut’s  ull  right?”  snapped  MacManua.  "What's 
all  right?" 

"Now.  Red.  Now.  Red."  protested  the  landlord 
pacifically.  MacManua  paid  no  heed  to  him,  and  the 
landlord  stretched  his  hand  as  high  as  he  could 
reach  and  signaled  urgently  to  the  clerk  behind  the 
office  desk.  The  tinkle  of  the  telephone  sounded  im¬ 
mediately.  but  everyone  was  too  intent  to  notice  it. 

"What’s  ull  right?"  repeated  MacManua.  "I  hear 
you've  been  grumblin’  around  town  because  you 
ilidn’t  get  a  chance  to  be  in  this  knights'  battle. 
Well,  if  you  want  a  fight,  you  can  have  it  right  here." 

“Now,  Red.  Now.  Red,"  pleaded  the  landlord. 

"Right  here,"  yelled  the  blacksmith,  tearing  off 
his  rout  and  rolling  up  his  sleeves  on  his  massive, 
knotty-muscled  forearms.  Bill  Harris  surged  back 


against  those  behind  him  »  as  to  give  MacManua 
more  room.  Bill's  chreks  had  sunk  in  and  his  lip* 
were  bloodless.  Briscoe  took  off  bis  coat  and  hat  and 
handed  them  to  a  friend,  but  before  the  affair  could 
proceed  further  there  was  a  rumble  of  feet  running 
through  th«  office  and  a  fat  man  with  a  star  pinned 
to  his  coat  shoved  into  the  circle,  followed  by  two 
husky  aids  armed  with  sawed-off  billiard  cues. 

"I  proclaim  peace  in  the  name  of  the  law."  cried 
the  fat  man.  "There  ain't  goin'  to  be  no  rough  doin's 
with  all  these  strangers  in  town.  Dan  MacManua,  I 
order  you  to  keep  the  peace.  Otherwise  me  and  my 
deputies  will  take  you  to  the  lockup  if  we  have  to  shoot 
you  first.  And  don't  you  forget."  added  the  sheriff, 
as  MacManus.  with  fists  clenched,  jaw  set.  and  breath 
whistling  through  his  tight-stretrhcd  lips,  was  sizing 
up  the  officer  and  his  assistants  and  Briscoe  as  if  he 
were  about  to  hurl  himself  on  the  pack  of  them, 
"don't  you  forget.  Red.  that  in  that  case  you  won't 
take  part  in  no  tournament  to-morrow." 

PEACE  was  restored  by  that  argument.  Mac¬ 
Manus  reluctantly  resumed  his  coat,  but  all  Bill 
Harris’s  brief  pleasure  in  the  evening  was  gone. 
Bill  had  a  nightmare  before  morning  and  nearly 
killed  Pink,  throttling  Mr.  Shine  and  sereeching: 
“Hold  his  sword!  Hold  his  sword!"  Pink  was  afraid 
to  let  Rill  out  of  his  sight  after  breakfast.  Hr  felt 
that  Bill  would  lake  to  the  woods  if  given  the 
smallest  opportunity.  They  went  early  to  the  ball 
park  to  rehearse,  and  th.re  Mr.  Rothschild  was  led 
to  suspect  that  Pink  had  exaggerated  Bill's  accom¬ 
plishments  as  a  horseman. 

"That  guy  never  was  no  buckin'  horse  rider  in  a 
Bill  show,"  hr  declared,  after  seeing  Mr.  Harris 
awkwardly  guide  a  big.  roan  cart  horse  around  the 
infield.  The  sight  of  Bill’s  swvlling  muscles  when 
he  stripped  to  his  undergarments  to  have  the  suit 
of  armor  adjusted  to  him  somewhat  revived  Jake's 
confidence.  "Stick  with  him  at  least  two  or  three 
minutes,"  He  urged.  "Don't  let  him  knock  you  out 
the  first  thing.  Try  to  let  the  crowd  see  some  of 
MacManus's  bottle-ax  and  sword  work.  They  say 
he's  a  wonder  with  a  club.  Everybody  will  be  sore 
if  they  don't  see  some  of  his  best  licks." 

Bill  was  trying  on  the  armor  in  a  wall  tent  set 
up  back  of  the  foul  line  in  right  field.  Anolher  was 


being  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field.  A 
clatter  of  hammers  came  from  the  grand  stand  where 
men  were  putting  up  flags  and  bunting. 

"Both  of  these  tents  is  goin'  to  have  flags  on 
them."  said  Jake.  "Both  the  knights  is  goin'  to  have 
a  second  in  pink  tights  and  white  kid  ridin'  boots. 
Everythin*  is  goin'  to  be  oo  a  swell  scale  like  that. 
I  got  a  guy  with  a  bugle  to  sound  the  challenge. 
MacManus  is  takin'  the  day  off  and  is  harin'  his 
muscles  rubbed  down  with  goose  grease  so's  to  be 
able  to  outdo  himself.  The  prospects  couldn't  be 
better  for  a  swell  entertainment.” 

The  medieval  combat  that  was  coming  later  in 
the  day  proved  a  serious  detriment  to  the  business 
of  the  other  attraction*  of  the  curaivaL  A  large 
crowd  of  country  people  as  usual  went  out  to  the 


meadows  to  see  the  plowing  contest,  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  was  a  free  show.  Tom  Briscoe  won, 
according  to  expectation,  and  again  wore  the  gold 
medal.  The  day  was  bright  and  fair  as  the  crowd 
streamed  back  to  town  to  partake  of  noon  dinner 
and  then  hurry  to  the  ball  park. 

Pink  was  relieved  to  find  that  Bill  Harris  wus 
not  making  any  objections  to  going  through  with 
the  combat.  Bill  was  pale  and  subject  to  nervous 
starts,  but  he  did  not  try  to  slip  uway.  Instead  he 
kept  close  to  Pink  and  listened  with  morbid  avidity 
to  everything  he  could  hear  about  MacMunus's  feroc¬ 
ity  in  battle.  Considerable  betting,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  done  but  for  the  fact  that  everybody 
wanted  to  bet  on  the  blacksmith. 

As  the  hour  for  the  tournament  drew  near.  Hill'* 
nervousness  increased  and  his  popeyes  grew  glassy 
Pink  several  time,  caught  him  muttering  to  him¬ 
self.  The  manager  of  one  of  the  local  moving- 
picture  theatre*  took  Pink  and  Bill  out  to  the  park¬ 
in  his  small  car  and  talked  ull  the  way  about  what 
a  cyclone  MacManus  was.  Bill  stared  dumbly 
straight  ahead  and  his  thick  lower  lip  trembled 
Pink  was  struck  by  admiration  at  sight  of  the 
ball  park. 

“Jake  Rothschild  certainly  has  done  himself 
proud."  he  cried.  The  grand  stand  was  fluttering 
with  flags  and  bunting.  The  box  occupied  by  the 
queen  and  her  attendants  had  gilt  paper  shield* 
fastened  to  its  corners  and  glittering  tinsel,  hunt¬ 
ing.  and  American  flags  were  not  spared  in  its 
decoration.  Miss  Zuida  Boyd  sat  In  the  center  of 
the  box.  in  state,  with  a  crown,  high  ruff,  puffed 
sleeves,  and  square-cut  low  neck.  The  dress  was 
designed  after  a  picture  of  Quern  Elizabeth,  but 
Miss  Boyd  was  a  much  more  agreeable-looking  and 
handsomer  girl  than  the  formerly  well-known  queen. 
She  had  a  coquettish  black  patch  by  the  corner  of 
her  pretty  mouth  and  nervously  played  with  a  gilt 
wreath  that  was  to  crown  the  bared  head  of  the 
victor.  Rumor  whispered  that  Miss  Zaidu  might 
have  chosen  another  swain  than  the  dread  Mac¬ 
Manus  except  that  fear  of  the  redoubtable  black¬ 
smith  kept  other  suitors  away. 

The  other  arata  in  the  box  were  occupied  by  pretty 
girls  In  home-const  rue  led  medieval  costumes.  The 
girls  unanimously  had  decided  that  this  was  a  time 

for  rouge  and  pow¬ 
der  even  for  those 
who  didn't  need  aids 
to  beauty,  and  the 
consequent  hrllliurit 
reds  and  whites  nml 
the  blacks  of  pen¬ 
ciled  eyebrows 
showed  how  the 
girls  had  given  rein 
to  the  delight*  of 
make-up.  The  adja¬ 
cent  boxes  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Hooptown 
youths,  who  easily 
had  been  won  to 
dress  in  plumed 
huts  and  doublet  and 
hose  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  Elks  had 
engaged  the  armory 
for  a  costume  ball 
at  night,  and  the  out- 
look  was  that  the  date 
would  lie  historic. 

The  Hooptown 
Silver  Cornet  Hand 
broke  loose  in  a 
frenzy  of  brazen 
melody,  clash  of 
cymbals,  hanging  of 
the  buss  drum,  and 
sepulchral  growls 
from  the  umpuh 
horn.  The  town 
militia  company 
marched  out  on  the 
field  and  went 
through  the  small- 
arm*  manual.  Every 
scat  was  taken  and 
Jake  was  admitting 
the  remainder  of  the  world  at  ten  cents  a  head  to 
standing  room  around  the  outfield.  Half  a  dozen 
riders  with  streamers  of  colored  ribbon  on  their  left 
arms  got  their  horses  ready  to  ride  at  the  rings. 
While  the  crowd  was  witnessing  this  preliminnry, 
Bill  went  to  his  tent  almost  unnoticed. 

“I'm  gointa  see  Jake  before  you  go  on  and  tell 
him  hell  have  to  make  it  fifty  dollars  or  there  won't 
be  no  tournament,"  said  Pink.  “Gee  whiz,"  he 
oughta  make  it  a  hundred.  This  is  the  biggest  get¬ 
away  he  ever  had  in  his  life."  Bill  unhappily  shed 
his  outer  garments  and  began  to  strap  the  greuve* 
around  his  bulky  calves.  Pink  saw  Bill  incased  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  more  or  less  accurate  reproduction 
of  a  suit  of  plate  armor  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  then  departed  to  shake  ( Continued  on  pane  25) 


4  troman't  erg  come  from  I  hr  qurrn'i  box.  Fink  got  the  helmet  off  and  dropped  II 
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BY  HOLWORTHY  HALL— CHAPTER  FIVE 


"T’M  »o  clad  I've  found  somebody  who  enjoys  il 

1  exactly  ax  I  do,"  said  Ballin'*  cousin. 

Hollister  regarded  her  with  profound  admiratioi 
She  wus  in  white  linen,  with  white  shoes,  and  .i 
white  felt  hat  set  off  with  a  black-and-white  sil« 
band;  she  looked  hardly  more  than  seventeen,  and 
she  had  taken  upon  herself  an  air  of  freedom  and 
buoyancy  which  quite  astounded  him.  Until  to-day 
ho  had  thought  of  her  as  a  wholly  desirable  youm- 
woman,  to  be  adored  certainly,  hut  perhaps  a  trifl 
too  repressed  and  ultraconventional  to  he  a  thnroug" 
playmate;  but  the  change  of  aky  seemed  also  t. 
have  changed  her  temperament.  She  was  sudden! 
revrnteen,  impulsive,  inspirational,  electrically  a)iv< 
He  looked  at  her,  and  felt  his  heart  flutter  a  little 
and  remembered  that  she  was  a  widow  wh:eh  irked 
him  tremendously  and  wished  that  he  had  been 
born  sooner,  and  richer. 

"It  takes  hold  of  me,"  he  responded.  "Here  IV 
known  Bermuda  for  only  a  day  and  a  half,  and  it’- 
got  me  already,  I  can't  get  enough  of  it.  I  could 
stay  right  in  this  spot  for  a  solid  week,  just  for  tha’ 
one  island  across  there — and  I  don't  know  whether 
it’s  an  aquarium  or  the  Sea  Gardens — and  I  wouldn't 
have  enough  of  it  then.  And  therr  must  be  a  mil 
lion  places—" 

"There  are!  I’ve  keen  here  thrre  times,  and  I've 
only  scratched  the  surface.  Rome  day  I'll  have  t 
take  you  to  my  own  pet  spot*  Fink  Beach  and  th 
South  Shore.  Honestly,  after  I’ve  gone  away  from 
them,  I'm  like  the  farmer  who  saw  the  rhinoceros — I 
don't  believe  there  are  such  things?” 

She  smiled  down  at  Hollister,  who  was  reclining 
on  the  grass  at  her  feet.  She  herself  was  seated 
on  a  wall  of  pure  limestone,  overlooking  the  Great 
Harbor  and  the  shimmering,  gemlike  Isle  of  Whit' 
set  In  the  deep  blue  water.  Behind  them  a  semicircl 
of  sago  palms,  flanked  by  Spunish  bayonet,  screened 
them  from  the  rnudwuy;  directly  before  them  a  lawn 
ran  down  to  the  lapping  wave*  -a  lawn  of  natura 
growth,  with  color  picked  out  here  and  there  by  hell 
like  convolvuluses,  passion  flowers,  frangipanes,  and 
rose  geraniums.  "I  almost  know  I'm  dreaming— or 
dead,"  said  Hollister.  "My  sense  of  color  has  gon- 
numb.  Why.  it  Jump*  out  and  assault*  you!  It  bat 
you  over  the  head!  Anywhere,  anything  "  H- 
drove  his  thumb-nail  Into  a  leaf  of  the  Spanish  bayo 
net.  and  a  purple  liquid  of  incredible  brilliano 
and  depth  followed  the  cut.  "There!  You  never 
in  your  life  saw  a  more  wonderful  purple  than  that' 
Well,  that’s  what  keeps  me  daisied  all  the  time 
It  isn’t  simply  color  on  th*  outside— it’s  color  un¬ 
derneath.” 

"And  that’s  the  reason."  said  Ballin'*  cousin,  "why 
seme  people  are  unhappy  down  here.  They  can’t 
stand  the  comparison,  and  they  feel  it  and  dislike  It. 
The  light’s  bio  brilliant  and  the  shadr  too  dark 
Now,  my  brother-in-law—” 


••/  iranl  lo 
hrar  ym  deny  II 
•hr  mid  you're 
a  fortune  hunter" 


-llell  err 

"His  brother  hadn't  nay."  said  Ballin’*  cousin. 
"And  it  may  only  be  beenuse  it  was  my  own  disap¬ 
pointment.  but— anyway,  I  think  that's  one  thing 
that's  enough  to  wreck  almost  any  marriage." 

"1  should  say  so!” 

Ballin'*  cousin  gated  out  over  the  harl«*r.  "How 
much  trouble  it  would  save  If  people  only  used  it  I” 

“What's  that?” 

“A  sense  of  humor.” 

"Oh!  Ye*,  certainly." 

“I  think  that's  the  real  reason  1  took  Miss  Rcxford 
with  me— on  account  of  that.” 

“Oh!”  said  Hollister.  “She  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
joker,  isn’t  she?” 

"She  has  a  very  lovely  character.”  Ballin’*  cousin 
lowered  her  eyes  to  Hollister’s.  There's  only  one 
thing  about  her  that  doesn't  please  me." 

"Am  I  to  ask  what  il  is?” 

“I'd  tell  you  anyway.  She  doesn't  like  you.” 

TTOLLISTER  **•  UP  rtraight.  "I'd  noticed  that. 
L 1  and  it  happened  to  displease  me  too  because  I — 
1  rather  like  her." 

"I  wanted  to  have  a  little  chat  with  you  about  it," 
said  Ballin'*  cousin.  "I  cou’f  keep  thing*  smolder¬ 
ing.  I  like  to  have  ’em  over  with— put  'em  out  or 
let  'em  burn  up.  one  or  the  other.  And  you're  n 
friend  of  Ned's  and  Mr.  Kirby's,  and  I  hud  to  have 
a  talk  with  you.  And,  1  want  you  to  understand,  I 
wouldn’t  do  it  unless — unless  /  wanted  to  lie  friends 
with  you.” 

Hollister,  grave  under  her  scrutiny,  felt  the 
warmth  coming  into  hi*  cheek*. 

"And  I  do  with  you — very  much." 

"Well,  then,”  said  Ballin'*  cousin,  with  a  certain 
sweet  authority  which  wa*  very  alluring,  "what  have 
you  done  to  make  Edith  think  you’re  not  quite  fit  for 
— for  my  society?"  She  hastened  to  detach  herself 
from  the  imputation.  ''You'll  remember,  won’t  you, 
that  I’m  only  quoting?  She  seems  to  feel  that  you’re, 


HOLLISTER  had  to  grin  at  the  mental  picture. 

That  morning  he  had  observed  Mr.  Cloud,  in  cork 
helmet  and  doeskin,  striding  in  austere  solemnity 
through  the  tropical  plain,  and  Mr.  Cloud  had  looked 
like  a  shy  and  retiring  child  pretending  that  he  was 
I>u  Chaillu.  Ballin'*  cousin,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
part  of  the  scenery.  She  adorned  it;  she  supple¬ 
mented  it.  She  wore  Bermuda  like  a  gorgeous  cloak, 
fitted  to  her  complexion  and  her  grace.  She  re¬ 
minded  Hollister  simultaneously  of  the  native  lily 
and  the  native  hibiscus  and  a  number  of  other 
fanciful  and  decorative  flowers.  He  rather  wished 
he  could  tell  her  about  this;  he  thought  that  with¬ 
out  seriously  inconveniencing  himself,  he  could  prob¬ 
ably  write  free  verse  about  it. 

"You’ve  been  here  three  times?  Then  I  do 
envy  you.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  in  the 
first  place?" 

'•It  was  on  our  honeymoon,”  said  Mrs.  Cloud.  Hol¬ 
lister  glanced  up  quickly.  “Oh!  I'm  sorry!"  To  his 
relief,  he  perceived  that  her  eye*  were  quite  clear 
and  untroubled;  indeed,  her  mien  wa*  reminiscent 
of  no  shuttered  sentiment,  of  no  gnawing  regret.  "I 
didn’t  intend  to — to—” 

"Very  likely  Ned  told  you,”  she  said  calmly,  "that 
we  were  always  unhappy.  It's  generally  known  now. 
I  don't  see  any  use  in  being  foolish  about  it.  We 
spent  five  weeks,  and  those  were  the  only  fairly 
pleasant  ones  I  had.  and  even  then  I  had  to  find 
my  pleasure  alone.  He  loathed  Bermuda.  There 
isn’t  anything  for  you  to  feel  sorry  about.” 

"That's  good,"  said  Hollister.  "I  didn’t  know, 
of  course — "  He  wavered,  and  then  said  awk¬ 

wardly;  “It's  the  most  incomprehensible  thing 
Oct.  la  ... 


I’ve  been  married 


“Not  Ned.  but  Fete  did  ” 

"Well,  he  knows  as  much  as  Ned  doe*.  You  see.  it 
was  hasty,  and— and  thoughtless.  Mr.  Cloud  wasn’t 
very  well,  and  he  was  lonely,  and  his  money  wasn’t 
doing  him  any  good— and  I  was  young  and  lonely, 
and  restless — and  it  wa*  just  like  that!”  She 
snapped  her  fingers,  to  indicate  speed.  "Sometime* 
I'm  honestly  thankful  that  it  came  out  this  way.  He 
doesn't  suffer  any  more,  and  I  don’t  annoy  him.  If 
he’d  lived.  I’d  aheay  have  annoyed  him,  and  I'd  have 
been  more  and  more  lonely." 

"You 

"Oh,  yes.  We  never  were  congenial.  He  hated 
spontaneity.  He  hated  life — I  mean  active  life.  He 
wanted  to  glue  himseir  to  one  p'ace  And  sUy  there 
forever.  Hr  didn't  like  people.  He  wanted  absolute, 
dead  placidity- -to  study,  and  read,  and  play  Can- 
field.  And  after  the  first  few  day*  I  knew  I  an¬ 
noyed  him— he  told  me  so — and  I  used  to  leave  him 
at  the  hotel  with  his  looks,  and  wander  around  by 
myself.  I  don’t  think  he  knew  that  there  was  any 
color  here.  And  when  a  man  on  his  honeymoon 
wants  to  be  left  akme  all  day  lo  read — I'm  not 
heartless,  really,  but  perhaps  it  is  better  this  way.” 

Hollister  pulled  grass  out  by  the  roots  in  hand¬ 
fuls.  "Is  Mr.  Cloud.  I  mean  your  brother-in-law. 
much  like  your — your  husband?" 

“Y-c •*-*—*  little  bit.”  Ballin’*  cousin  added,  with 
a  smile;  “He  has  a  better  sense  of  humor,  though." 
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somehow,  untrust¬ 
worthy.  I  know  it’s 
not  the  most  diplo¬ 
matic  thing  in  the 
world  for  me  to  tell 
you  so,  but  I  want  to 
have  it  all  straight. 

You’ve  done  some¬ 
thing-  to  startle  her. 

So  what  is  it?  Can 
you  tell  me?" 

Hollister  studied  the 
tips  of  her  white 
shoes.  He  was  moral¬ 
ly  convinced  that  it 
was  Miss  R  e  x  f  o  r  d 
who  wasn’t  quite 
trustworthy,  at  least 

in  so  far  us  Ballln’s  cousin  was  concerned  He  was 
confident  thut  Miss  Rexfonl  w*.  tilling  a  double  role, 
and  that  her  duties  as  companion  were  of  more  or 
less  extrinsic  worth.  He  comprehended  fully  the 
fact  that  Miss  Rexfonl  was  opposed  to  him  on  sev¬ 
eral  counts.  But  could  he  conceivably  tell  Baltin’s 
cousin  half  of  what  he  knew  about  her,  or  u  tenth  of 
what  he  suspected? 

"First"  he  said.  “I  wonder  if  you’d  tell  me  how 
long  you’ve  known  Miss  Rexfonl." 

"Why  not?  About  aix  weeks." 

"And  how  did  you  meet  her?” 

"Why,  Ned  and  Mr.  Hartwell  and  my  brother-in- 
law  all  thought  I  ought  to  have  a  companion  I 
think  we  sent  to  three  different  agencies,  and  we  ad¬ 
vertised  too.  And  Edith  was  the  most  perfect  of  all 
the  girls  who  applied." 

"And— I  hope  you’ll  pardon  me— but  did  she  have 
uny  references?" 

"They  couldn't  have  been  lovelier  The  very 
finest  sort  of  letters — two  or  three  of  them— one 
from  Boston  and  one  from  Buffalo  and  one  from 
Cleveland." 

"What  I'm  getting  at.”  said  Hollister,  "is  h->w 
much  you  rely  on  Her;  how  much  you  value  her 
judgment’’ 

’’That's  the  worst  of  it.  Until  a  day  or  so  ago 
I’d  have  taken  her  judgment  about  anything  ” 

"And  then?” 

"And  then,"  suid  Baltin's  cousin,  ’’she  b  ran  to 
warn  me  nlmul  you.  .Irr  you  horrid?” 

Hollister,  after  an  instant’s  paralysed  alienee, 
hurst  out  laughing,  and  Bnllin's  cousin  finally  joined 
with  him.  The  suspense,  built  upon  such  a  frag  le 
foundation,  collapsed  utterly;  the  two  were  at  eaae 
again. 

"I  don’t  think  ao,”  said  Hollister  artlessly  "As 
n  matter  of  fact,  my  real  opinion  of  me  is  that  I’m 
pretty  decent  And  I’m  sure  I  don't  know  why 
Miss  Rexford  wants  you  to  dodge  me  all  the  time." 

"Blit  she  does.  She  did  on  the  llrroaian.  and  she 
does  here.  And  she  tells  me  things—" 

"What  things?" 

"Well,  do  you  really  want  me  to  be  specific?" 

"Please." 

“She — you  remember  once  we  found  you  in  a 
steamer  chair,  and  you  were  tearing  u  page  off  u 
pad  of  paper?  She  said  that  was  the  Impression  of 
a  letter  she’d  written.  She’d  finished  only  the  first 
page  of  it,  and  started  out  to  get  me  to  take  some 
exercise,  and  then- 

"Suppose  I  did  tear  off  a  page."  said  Hollister 
promptly.  ’’Now.  it  so  happened  that  it  w.i*  my 
pad  and  my  pencil.  It  was  soft  paper  and  a  hard 
pencil,  so  naturally  there  would  have  been  an  im- 
pression  on  the  under  sheet.  Hut  did  either  of  you 
Htr  what  was  on  the  sheet  I  tore  off?" 

"Why.  no." 

He  was  so  sure  that  she  was  innocent  as  to  Miss 
Rcxford'a  character,  and  so  sure  that  this  was  no 
meet  occasion  for  him  to  file  a  presentment,  that  he 
took  refuge  in  finesse. 

"Isn't  it  possible  that,  instead  of  an  impression, 
there  were  black  pencil  marks  on  it?  Can’t  you 
admit  that  1  might  not  have  noticed  any  impression, 
and  written  a  letter  myself  over  it.  and  put  that  in 
my  pocket  when  I  saw  you?"  He  waited  de  perately. 
"As  a  usual  thing,"  he  said,  "if  I’m  silt  ng  down 
writing,  and  some  people  I’d  like  to  go  w.th  come 
along.  I  quit  work,  and  if  I’m  where  I  can't  put  my 
letter  out  of  the  public  eye  any  other  way,  I  gen¬ 
erally  put  it  in  my  pocket." 

Bnllin’s  cousin  sat  with  her  hands  idle  in  her  lap. 

"That's  just  what  I  told  her.  And  then  she  said — 
oh,  it's  foolish,  I  know  it  is.  but  I  want  to  hear  you 
deny  it — she  said  you’re  a  fortune  hunter!  She 
said  you  weren’t  the  sort  of  correspondent  such  as 
you  told  us  about.  She  said  you  were  poor,  and 
somehow  you’d  scraped  up  some  money,  ar.d  came 
to  live  at  the  Aspinwall  so  as  to — to  have  a  better 
rhanee  to  find  a— a  girl  with  a  lot  of  money,  and 
you  you  followed  us  down  here — ’’  By  this  time 
her  face  was  burning,  and  Hollister’s  no  less.  "So 
I  wish  you'd  tell  me  yourself — ” 

Hollister  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  stood  before 
Ballin'*  cousin. 

"Mrs.  Cloud,  I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how—  Why. 


Hollister's  hair  stood  on  end  and  his  tongue  Muck 
to  his  jaws. 

"You  see."  went  on  Ballin'*  cousin,  “she  said 
it  was  so  that  we  wouldn’t  know;  because  she  sus¬ 
pected  you  anyway,  and  if  your  name  had  been  on 
the  list  she’d  have  done  something- 1  don't  know 
what;  told  Mr.  Hartwell  probably— to  deter  you. 
A*  it  was.  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  —  when  we 
did  know  you  were  on  board." 

Hollister  exhaled  prodigiously. 

"But  I  am  a  correspondent." 

"Truly  ?“  . 

"Truly.  It’s  a  commercial  job  and  I  had  it  before 
I  met  you.  and  before  I  knew  you  existed.  And  I 
came  to  Bermuda  on  my  regular  work.  And  I 
hooked  passage  under  a  false 
name  because— from  what  I 
once  told  you.  you  might  have 
cue- -'I  Th - ih.  •  f  .  ' 

1'n  .1.  riL-  i-  ..r  ...  sr,.  jyrcSSroQSHg 

•  ‘  •  •• 

••..-.I  h.r. 

el-  It  JUM  hapi—in-1  t..  »- 

important  that  nobody  got  ■  ■ 

ahead  me  Now  there  are  3 

the 

'■he  was  obviously  .ill. lied.  HH0j9g3v 

<he«*  »*•*■'  •*  fi  'fi.  i 

Mi »s  Retford’s  indictment 
'  It  true.  then,  that  only 
a  i-efore  did  meet 

you,  you  weir  have  I  I  I 

'  »rC"  true  enough  What 
difference  dors'll  make?" 

“None"  Mid  Ballin’,  cousin  IBCTJ 

She  gave  him  her  hand;  be  was  ’ i 

inspirited  by  the  touch  of  K.  "I 
knew  Edith  was  wrong,  hot  you 
ca-’r  blame  her!  Why.  all  she’s 

supposed  to  do  is  to  chaperon  IM  1  j  1  > 

me!  Only  I’m  triad  you  cold  me 

everything,  and  I  hope  you  tfl<v‘{NAJfl 

aren’t  hating  me  for  It!" 

-Hating  you!"  Mid  Hollister 
with  dangerous  emphasis.  The  ’jit 

girl  Mushed  ami  slipped  down  1 1  tlV, <  ■ 

from  the  limestone  wall.  Then  •"  l’Jj-V  1  •' 

•he  remarked  demurely:  "I’m 


that’s— that’s  the  most  damnable— I  beg  your  par¬ 
don  a  thousand  times,  but—" 

“It  was  a  good,  healthy  one."  she  reassured  him. 
“I  never  knew  you  were  on  the  Iteronian  until  I 
saw  Mr.  Cloud!  I  thought  you  were  go  ng  to  !*alm 
Beach!  And  when  I  saw  you—" 

-But  did  you  book  your  passage  under  an 


afraid  we  ought  to  go  hack. 

Mr.  Hollister.  Aren’t  your 

"’Afraid*  is  precisely  the  word  But  muvt  we?" 

•  I’m  .are  of  it." 

"And  do  you  think  Mise  Rexford  was  right,  or  do 
we  go  I iack  as  friends." 

"As  friends,  of  course.  Mr.  Hollister." 

‘R-ollp  friends,  or—" 

"Why.  I  think  so." 

"I’ve  said  already  that  I’m  not  trying  to  he  funny." 
■aid  Hollister  shortly.  "But.  hang  it.  when  I  can 
call  you  something  besides  Mrs,  won’t  you  please 
tell  me?  I  wont  mention  it  again,  ever,  but  when 
you  think  we're  reallp  friends—" 

“When  we’re  at  that  stage."  Mid  Ballin'*  cousin, 
with  dancing  eyes.  "I’ll  promise  to  tell  you.  Ml 
pr  mi**  to  let  you  know.  Onlr— not  quite  yet.” 

Hollister  helped  her  carefully  through  the  trees 
to  the  highway.  "Where  are  we?“  he  inquired  in  a 
voice  which  was  freighted  with  some  stronger  emo¬ 
tion  than  a  scho’ar’s  lore  for  geography. 

“Now?  This  is  still  Pembroke  Parish.  This  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  it  is  Fairyland." 

“Fairyland!"  said  Hollister.  “Well—-  He  looked 
sidewise  at  Ballin'*  cousin. 

“Well.  I  knew  it."  finished  Hollister  deliberately. 


the  Hamilton  there  was  a  letter  for  him;  he 
■  had  no  sooner  beheld  the  typed  superscription 
than  he  knew  he  was  in  possession  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  he  had  awaited  so  long  and  so  hopefully.  In 
the  safety  of  hi*  own  room  he  ripped  the  flap  of  the 
envelope,  and  drew  out  a  sheet  bearing  the  char¬ 
acteristic  watermark  which  identified  it  as  a  bona 
fide  communication  from  Joshua  W.  Brown.  There 
were  only  a  few  lines;  they  were  as  compact  and 
economically  worded  as  though  the  lawyer  had  said 
them  aloud  instead  of  intrusting  them  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Bermuda  and  West  India  steamship’s  mail: 

Slf  r  lint  I  desire*  ml  later  than  one  reek  from 
poor  rreriftt  of  flic  mi- 'ire  a  ronrjJrtc  diarp  of 
Hour  i'f*.  reart  lout,  rr/irrienre*.  and  dn/sef  ion*. 
tritk  an  analpri*  of  all  person*  tritk  i do.  pom  hare 
fame  in  more  than  eatnal  contact,  and  of  their  cart¬ 
on*  mot  ire*  and  character*.  Forward  thin  bp  root*- 
t.„d  Mil  to  Sarah  IV. c.  /.»  H ~*d map.  VntB 
farther  notice .  continue  an  a  gment  at  the  Hamilton- 


Hollister  read  the  lines  twice,  and  when  he  had 
memorized  the  governing  items  he  touched  a  match 
to  the  sheet  and  watched  it  burn  in  the  grate.  After 
that  he  grinned  boyishly  at  the  mumbo-jumbo  of  it. 
There  was  now  little  doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  was 
inextricably  tangled  in  the  affairs  of  his  friendB  and 
their  satellites;  his  chief  concern  was  to  know  what 
he  would  he  called  upon  to  do.  As  yet  he  hadn’t  the 
slightest  inkling  of  hi*  real  task;  he  didn’t  know 
who  was  responsible  for  hi»  engagement  or  who  was 
the  proper  subject  for  hi*  investigation.  It  was 
credible  that  he  was  supposed  to  oliserve  the  entrt 
party  in  the  interests  of  a  .-oparnte  person,  a 
stranger  to  him.  But  a*  for  any  genuine  labor  in 
the  collection  of  statistics — Hollister  laughed  im¬ 
moderately — the  idea  was  preposterous!  It  was 
clear  that  the  contract  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
hoodwinking  him'  No  one  could  so  easily  have 
•topped  into  such  a  domestic  hunting  net  ami  In¬ 
come  so  thoroughly  enmeshed  if  he  hadn't  lieen  care¬ 
fully  guided.  His  own  participation  in  it  wu*  a 
mutter  of  conjecture.  Hollister  grew  more  serious 
as  he  considered  the  possibilities.  He  told  himself 
that  had  he  once  imagined  the  nature  of 
the  task,  he  wouldn’t  have  considered  it 
for  ten  seconds.  He  was  no  society  de¬ 
tective;  he  didn't  rare  for  that  sort  of 
status.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  he 
was  expected  to  spy  on  Ballin'*  cousin— 
he  was  appalled,  and  dismissed  the 
thought  as  best  he  could  And  yet  why 
not?  If  h*s  immediate  destiny  lay  within 
the  group  which  hail  ant  about  one  table 
at  the  Aspinwall,  it  must  incvituldy  lie 
bound  up  with  either  present  allies  or 
present  enemies  What  other  alterna¬ 
tives  were  there? 


H1 


E  smoked  a  cigarette  or  two  an  I 
vigilantly  went  over  the  busie  fuels. 
Hartwell  and  Mias  Rexfonl  distrusted 
him.  nr  feor.Nl  him.  or  both.  Why?  Mr. 
Cloud  wo.  neutral  he  hail  been  bom  to 
chronic  neutrality,  so  that  in  him  this 
dominant  quality  lacked  pith  Ned  Hull  in 
and  Kirby  and  Hullin'*  cousin  liked  Hol¬ 
lister  and  believed  in  him.  That  was 
apparently  the  result  of  natural  cause* 
But  Hartwell  wanted  to  marry  Ballin'* 
cousin,  and  she  didn’t  agree  with  him; 
and  Kirby  and  Ned  were  afraid  of  Hart¬ 
well  Why?  There  could  be  no  question 
of  physical  fear;  there  could  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  fear  of  the  law.  What  other 
sources  of  fear  arc  there? 

"Money!"  raid  Hollister,  half  aloud.  “I 
wonder  if  it’s  money!  I  wonder  if  lie’s 
got  n  strangle  hold  on  ’em!" 

Even  if  It  were  a  matter  of  money, 
nr  couldn’t  surmise  where  he  fitted  into  the  general 
•rheme  There  was  nothing  about  Mrs.  Cloud  which 
her  hrother-in  law.  and  Ned  and  Kirby  also,  and  to 
•ome  evt.-nt  Mi*s  Re  font,  didn’t  already  know.  No 
<*ne  of  the  others  could  bp  a  mystery  to  all  the  others 
Their  interrelations  were  too  tightly  drawn.  In 
any  event,  Hollister's  connection  with  all  this  hodge¬ 
podge  was  distasteful  to  him.  and  ns  he  smoked  his 
final  cigarette  he  promised  himself  that  he’d  wail 
one  more  week  wait  until  his  report  was  due-  and 
by  that  time  he  should  assuredly  lie  able  to  diagnose 
thc  various  complications  and  formulate  his  definite 
conclusions.  If  he  chore.  he  could  probably  find  a 
sufficient  reason  for  breaking  hi*  contract  Mean¬ 
while  there  was  Bermuda  to  enjoy  — and  there  was 
also  Baltin's  cousin. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  dressed  for  dinner,  lie  wasn't 
especially  happy,  lie  was  vaguely  ashamed  of  him 
self  for  having  started  out  u|kjii  a  blind  undertuk 
ing;  he  felt  like  a  trout  that  has  risen  too  promptly 
to  the  worm  of  adventure  and  found  the  hidden  liarb. 
All  that  formality  of  Joshua  Brown  deceived  him; 
for.  a*  Miss  Rexford  hud  written  in  her  steamer 
letter,  he  was  very  susceptible. 

Diplomacy  and  tact  bah!  He  broke  his  col¬ 
lar  hulton  and  found  surrcarc  in  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  his  own  vocabulary. 

He  dined,  as  hr  had  agreed  to  do.  at  the  Clouds’ 
table.  It  wasn't  a  joy¬ 
ous  meal,  for  all  four 
of  the  quartet  were 
preoccupied.  HollisUT 
had  strung  his  hope 
upon  a  moonlight 
stroll  with  Ballin’* 
cousin,  but  when,  as 
coffee  was  served,  he 
made  the  proposal  to 
her  she  pleaded  a 
headache. 

"Ask  Edith."  she 
said  in  an  under¬ 
tone.  "I  haven't  told 
her  about  this  after¬ 
noon— I  don't  intend 
to— 1  want  her  to 
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change  her  mind  all  by  herself.  Take  her  out  and 
talk  to  her.  It’ll  do  you  both  good." 

Not  with  the  best  of  grace,  he  did  ask  her,  and.  to 
his  consequent  sorrow,  she  accepted  at  once.  Within 
the  quarter  hour,  then,  they  had  sauntered  down  the 
slope  of  t^ucen  Street  and  headed  toward  Spanish 
Point.  A  half  mile  from  the  center  of  town  the 
houses  ceased  to  embrace,  and  the  road  ran  hard  and 
smooth  between  rows  of  fernlike  trees  and  sweet- 
smelling  hedges.  It  wasn’t  dark — merely  dim — but 
Miss  Rexford  put  her  hand  on  Hollister’s  arm  with 
the  reluctance  of  a  timid  maiden  in  Stygian  black¬ 
ness.  The  act  pleased  him:  he  deduced  from  it  that, 
no  matter  what  else  the  girl 
might  Ik',  she  was  at  least 
human.  Moreover,  he  was 
riot  i<m  udamantinc  to  r<v- 
ogfim'  that  whether  she  liked 
hun  or  not.  whether  she 
misjudged  him  »r  not,  whether 
she  suspected  him  or  not,  ah" 
had  ii  vvry  f  mg  rant  and  u  very 
attruclivo  personality,  e  spec  ml 
ly  on  a  dusky  road  m  Bermuda. 

The  moonlight,  sifting  through 

Hu-  In.-  tops,  guv.-  him  an . . 

sional  glimpse  of  her  face;  he 
adjured  himself  not  tn  leuy  that 
he  hill!  always  conceded  that  she 
hud  real  beauty.  Her  face  was 
rieurly  a  perfect  oval;  her  feu- 
lures  were  daintily  made,  and 
yet  not  babyish;  she  hail  life 
mid  fire,  without  which  no 
beauty  can  lie  truly  superlative: 
uiul  she  was  no  dumpling,  nor 
yet  n  lath  she  was  all  curves, 
but  they  were  curves  of  esthetic 
strength,  not  of  soft  weakness 
As  she  walked  beside  him.  her 
hand  resting  on  his  arm,  he 
wished  that  he  didn’t  know  ... 
well  ilia  I  he  couldn't  trusi  her 

"What  a  view!"  said  Mis. 

Retford,  easing  b.  a  standstill 
“Old  you  ri"  see  anything  to 
equal  that** 

Hollister  nob'll  they  had  come 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the 
wall  where  he  hud  sat  thnt  same 
afternoon  with  Bnlltn’s  cousin 

"Wonderful!”  he  said  absently. 

“Pure  silver!  Do  let’s  stop  a 
moment.”  MUl.d 

-There’s  •  wall  y«a»<ler.-  aosl  &  . 

Hollister  -If  you  prefer  to  fj 

ait  down-'  * 

"Oh,  let’s!”  she  exclaimed 
eagerly. 

When  he  led  her  to  the  point 
of  vantage  she  exclaimed  again  ' 

—partly  at  the  view  ami  partly 
at  the  Idyllic  quiet  and  seclu- 
■ion.  "I  thought  this  would  be 
grout  in  the  moonlight.”  said 
Hollister. 

"Oh!  You’ve  been  here  before?” 

Hollister  was  frank:  “With  Mrs.  Cloud.  To-day. 

"Oh I”  said  Miss  Rexford.  Her  tone  had  lost  some 
of  its  verve.  She  looked  at  Hollister  and  laughed 
gently.  "I’m  so  silly."  she  suid.  "Do  you  know,  it 
made  me  peevish  to  think  this  isn’t  a  discovery  " 

Hollister’s  eyebrows  lifted. 

"You  startle  me— as  usual.” 

"Do  I?  How?” 

"On  the  sentimental  side— this  time.” 

Miss  Rexford  tapped  her  heel  thoughtfully  against 
the  wall.  Hollister  revised  his  earlier  estimates; 
she  was  beautiful  pint! 

"Because— well,  what  is  the  because— this  time?" 

In  his  reply,  Hollister  was  unhurried.  He  wished 
his  muscular  control  to  be  very  apparent.  Once  more 
Miss  Rexford’*  air  toward  him  had  undergone  a 
metamorphosis  which  wasn’t  at  all  subtle.  It  was 
abrupt  and  striking.  It  transmitted  itself  to  his 
nervous  system,  and  made  him  a  trifle  uneasy,  but 
the  uneasiness  was  tinctured  with  a  trace  of  self- 
satisfaction. 

"Generally,”  he  said,  "I  think  of  you  as  very 
practical.” 

"That’s  funny !  So  you  think  I  haven’t  any  emo¬ 
tions?" 

"Not  that  exactly.  Lots  of  practical  people  have 
emotions,  but  they’re  in  leash  most  of  the  time.” 

"And  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,”  said  Miss  Rex¬ 
ford.  locating  the  moon  and  watching  it  dreamily, 
“I’m  probably  the  most  emotional  person  you’ve  ever 
known.” 

"I’m  not  an  infant,  Miss  Rexford.” 

"That’s  your  way  of  saying  that  you  don’t  believe 


responsive  moon.  Hollister,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  resumed  his  scrutiny  of  Miss  Rexford. 

"I  don’t  know  why  I  should  expect  you  to  under¬ 
stand.”  she  said  at  length.  "One  always  does  expect 
it.  but  nolmdy  ever  understands  It’s  so  hopeless  •" 

"I  shouldn’t  »ay  that." 

"But  then  it’s  because  you  haven't  the  courage  to 
say  it!  It’s  a  fearful  truth.  I’ve  done  something 
that  was  Very  hard  to  do.  and  you  take  it  as  frigidly 
as  though  I’d  only  told  you  that  it’s  cooler  out  here 
than  I  thought  it  was.”  Under  her  lashes  she  gave 
him  a  gentle  stimulus.  "I  thought  you’d  admit 
something.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  trade.” 

"Haven’t  I  been  demonstrative 
enough?  I  can  soon  mend  lA.if 
deficiency."  He  met  her  eyes 
squarely.  "I  think  it  was  cork¬ 
ing  of  you— corking!  I  don’t 
know  any  other  woman  I’ve 
ever  met  who’d  have  said  what 
you  have,  so  frankly,  and  so 
unnecessarily.  I  admire  you 
for  it." 

"Thank  you.  That’s  much 
better.  Won’t  you  ail  down.  Mr. 
Hollister?” 

“I’m  all  right.” 

"But  you  look  as  though  you 
were  on  the  point  of  going 
somewhere!  You  don’t  look 
restful.” 

Hollister  laughed,  and  sat 
down  beside  her  on  the  lime¬ 
stone  wall. 

"Sow  are  you  convinced  that 
I  won’t  maroon  you?” 

•’Pcrhapa.”  Miss  Rexford 
moved  almost  imperceptibly 
nearer  to  him,  and  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly  shivered. 

"Are  you  chilly?”  he  asked 
solicitously,  “Shall  we  start 
back?” 

“Oh.  not  yeti  I’m  Just  be¬ 
ginning  to  enjoy  It.  It’s  wonder¬ 
ful.  but  it  make*  me  a  little 
helpless.  Does  It  you?” 

"Ilelple..!"  said  Hollister. 
"Far  from  It!” 

"Somehow  the  vastness  of  It. 
the  infinity  of  It,"  snid  Mis* 
Rexford  earnestly,  "takes  my 
breath  away.  I  feel  awfully  In¬ 
significant,  and  removed  from 
all  the  rest  of  Ihe  world.  And— 
I  suppose  It’a  what  you  meant — 
sentimental.  Only  not  in  the 
common  way.  not  feeble  at  all, 
not— ’’  She  stopped,  and  then 
went  on:  "I  like  big  thing*— 
great,  big.  impressive  things— 
that’s  why  I  love  the  out-of- 
doors  so  much.  I  like  big  horses 
and  big  men  and  big  achieve¬ 
ment*.  I  hair  little,  sordid, 
trivial  affairs  like  my  own  life! 
Sometimes  I  wiah  I’d  been  an 
elephant,  or  anything  bigger  than  this  miserable  lit- 
tie  atom  of  an  Edith  Rexford!  Think  of  itl  Me¬ 
ant  the  distance  to  the  moon  up  there!  I  could  go 
crazy  with  the  thought  of  it!  The  bigness  of  all  that 
compared  with  the  littleness  of  all  this!  And  to  go 
from  this  to  something  even  littler— routine  and  let¬ 
ters  and  shopping— It’s  sickening!”  She  finished 
in  a  blaze  of  vehemence,  and  Hollister  could  see 
that  her  chin  wus  trembling.  He  was  sincerely 
affected  by  the  manifestation  of  what  she  hsd  so 
recently  confided  to  him. 

"Hut  the  biggest  things  are  all  around  us,  aren’t 
they?"  he  said.  “You  can’t  imagine  anything  more 
tremendously  big  than  life  itself,  can  you?” 

“Mine  isn’t  more  than  an  insect’s  life,"  she  said 
bitterly.  "Nothing  signifies.  Mrs.  Cloud's  life  - 
that's  different  But  what  is  there  for  me?" 

“What  Mra’f  there  for  you?" 

Miss  Rexford  faced  hint;  and  he  was  again 
startled  at  her  display  of  feeling.  "For  me?  Why, 
Mr.  Hollister,  what  can  there  be?  la  there  any¬ 
thing  big  and  compelling  about  poverty?  Is  there 
anything  about  dependency?  Is  there  anything 
about  loneliness?” 

‘You  shouldn’t  he  lonely”  he  said  sagely.  "No 
one  as  beautiful  as  you  are  could  poitibly  be  lonely. 
If  you  are.  it's  because  you  haven’t  a  mirror.". 

Miss  Rexford  turned  to  him  slowly  as  though 
stunned  by  the  point-blank  compliment.  "You  don’t 
honestly  think  that,  though."  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"But  I  do,"  he  reiterated.  “If  you're  lonely,  it 
surely  must  be  your  own  fault.  Because  if  you  ever 


MISS  REXFORD  shook  her  shoulders  impatiently. 

“Mr.  Hollister,  if  you  were  really  so  clever, 
don’t  you  think  you’d  have  guessed  by  now  what’s  in 
my  mind?" 

“I  never  claimed  to  be  clairvoyant.  Miss  Rexford.” 
“We«.  I’ve  made  a  mistake." 

Hollister  was  philosophical.  “We  all  do  that  " 
“We  don’t  all  admit  it.  But  /  do.  You  sec,  I’ve 
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The  Complete  Statesman 

FOLLOWING  its  custom  of  giving  the  adherents  of  both  can¬ 
didates  an  opportunity  t**  instruct  its  readers.  COLLIER'S  this 
week  presents  an  interview  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  with  Presi¬ 
dent  WILSON.  The  best  of  historians,  in  dealing  with  certain 
subjects,  often  take  a  partisan  and  personal  view  of  them,  and 
Miss  Tariiku.  is  no  exception.  She  regards  the  President  with 
a  degree  of  admiration  which,  as  a  historian,  she  would  hesitate 
to  lavish  on  George  Washington,  and  treat*  him.  living,  as  if  he 
were  one  of  the  great  characters  of  history. 

Hut  distance  and  time  are  essential  to  correct  the  vision  of 
the  historian,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  Miss  Tarheel  is  as  accu¬ 
rate1  in  describing  a  figure  close  at  hand  sis  she  would  he  in  pic¬ 
turing  one  more  remote.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Wilson  prefers  to  be 
treated  as  a  historical  character  without  the  documentary  cor¬ 
rections.  In  fact,  he  says  so.  Unfortunately,  a  man  who  is  con¬ 
stantly  wondering  what  sort  of  figure  he  will  cut  in  history  usually 
cuts  a  very  poor  one.  It  is  like  a  vain  man  before  a  camera.  When 
he  tries  to  look  dignified  he  looks  pompous;  when  he  tries  to  look 
pleasant  he  looks  silly.  Without  making  too  bail  a  pun.  we  might 
say  who  poses,  exposes.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  Lincoln  won¬ 
dering  how  his  Gettysburg  speech  would  read  a  hundred  years  later, 
or  practicing  it  on  his  secretary,  or  imusing  before  he  signed  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  to  reflect  on  what  Posterity  would  say 
ubout  him.  Heroic  history  is  not  made  that  way. 

And  while  we  are  on  that  subject  we  must  again  protest  against 
the  comparison  of  living  politicians  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Lincoln  is  dead  and  cannot  defend  himself.  The  friends  of 
Mr.  Wii.son  who  try  to  draw  this  likeness  must  think  they  are 
dealing  with  a  public  which  is  suffering  from  what  Admiral 
JKLLtCOE  might  call  "low  risibility."  Miss  Tarbkm.  ought  to  know 
better.  If  she  applied  the  same  tests  to  the  living  idol  that  as  n 
historian  she  would  apply  to  a  dead  statesman,  she  might  And  a 
nearer  likeness  to  Mr.  Wilson  in  Franklin  Pierce  or  Miij.arp 
Fillmore.  To  see  her  suggesting  the  more  or  less  sacrilegious 
comparison  of  the  signer  of  the  German  and  Mexican  notes  with 
the  author  of  the  Second  Inaugural  makes  us  think  she  is  not  as 
frequent  a  render  as  we  are  of  one  of  the  ls>st  of  bii>grnphios — 
the  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.”  by  Ida  M.  Tarbkll. 

BUT  Miss  Tarbell’S  opinions  are  her  own.  and  we  must  respect 
them  and  express  our  admiration  for  the  warmth  with  which 
she  presents  the  case  of  her  hero.  At  the  same  time  we  can't 
help  saying  that  we  became  more  interested  in  the  article  when 
the  political  writer  stopped  and  the  artist  commenced.  Uncon¬ 
sciously,  ns  often  happens  to  an  artist,  she  paint*— or.  rather, 
she  lets  the  sitter  paint  while  she  guides  his  fingers — an  accu¬ 
rate  and  a  damaging  picture  of  the  Compluecnt  Mart.  Often  we 
have  seen  derisive  groups  standing  in  front  of  a  portrait  by  John 
Sargent  in  which  the  self-esteemed  subject  is  carefully  permitted 
to  expose  his  opinion  of  himself.  This  is  the  necessary  cruelty 
of  art.  Miss  Tarheel's  picture  portrays  a  man  of  unbounded 
serenity  through  a  great  trial,  who  knows  that  he  sees  clearly 
when  all  others  arc  blind,  who  feels  that  he  purifies  his  motives 
by  passing  them  through  his  conscience  or  his  political  necessities, 
who  is  certain  that  all  who  oppose  him  are  either  deficient  in 
understanding  or  in  patriotism,  and  who  in  searching  for  an  analogy 
to  his  own  virtuous  position  finds  it  in  St.  Tai  l  at  Ephesus. 

Listen  to  this  thoroughly  fond  description  of  a  great  man  by 
himself.  “Do  you  not.”  he  says,  "got  the  impression  in  studying 
Lincoln  through  the  war  of  a  man  of  great  loneliness?  He  could 
make  no  associate  in  his  great  crisis.  /  frit  this  profoundly  in 
the  acute  stage  of  our  difficulty  with  Germany.  The  strongest 
men  about  me  came  with  their  opinions  and  suggestions.  'I  am 
offering  this  for  what  it  is  worth.'  they  said,  ‘but  you  must  think 
it  out.'  The  awful  and  orcrwktlming  thought  teas  that  the  coun- 
Irtj  trusted  me.  My  determination  from  the  start  was  to  let 
nothing  hasten  me.  nothing  tempt  me  to  override  principles.  I 
waited  for  clearer  air.  1  made  it  a  point  not  to  read  the  details 
of  what  was  happening,  in  instances  of  personal  suffering.  I 
did  not  dare  to  do  so  lest  I  should  see  red.  I  feared  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  storm  of  feeling.” 

Why?  We  wonder.  Surely  a  president  who  could  be  patient 
and  untempted,  and  who  could  wait  for  clearer  air  while  the 


last  smothered  cries  of 'the  American  women  on  the  Lusitania 
were  sounding  in  the  ears  of  the  world,  might  be  expected  to 
steel  his  heart  against  any  improper  excitement  over  the  shoot¬ 
ing.  let  us  say.  of  an  Englishwoman  for  an  infraction  of  mili¬ 
tary  regulations.  And  it  might  seem  that  a  statesman  with  suffi¬ 
cient  patience  to  let  the  question  of  the  murder  of  American 
citizens  on  the  high  seas  remain  unsolved  for  seventeen  months 
would  show  infinitely  more  self-restraint  In  dealing  with  a  wage 
dispute  between  railway  companies  and  their  employees.  Rut  in 
the  latter  case  he  was  conscious  of  unlimited  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  gained  from  "a  multitude  of  experience”  which  for  some 
reason  he  had  never  thought  of  considering  until  the  brother¬ 
hoods  presented  their  demands.  The  railway  presidents  made  a 
ridiculous  showing  before  him.  They  were  not  able  to  furnish 
“experience  on  which  to  arbitrate.  The  truth  is  that  they,  like 
the  heads  of  many  other  businesses  in  this  country,  do  not  know 
their  own  conditions  well  enough  to  say  what  they  can  or  cannot 
do  in  regard  to  wages  or  hours."  They  stand,  "not  on  a  basis  of  in¬ 
disputable  farts,  but  on  a  basis  of  fears  and  old-fashioned  miscon¬ 
ceptions."  Reading  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  you  feel  that  a 
great  business  man  had  been  lost  in  a  greater  statesman.  Guided 
by  such  a  profound  economist  as  G.  K.  Chesterton,  what  wonders 
of  efficient  but  unselfish  management  he  would  have  worked  in 
business  if  Learning  had  not  lured  him  from  Trade! 

In  dealing  with  the  railway  presidents,  the  Moral  Efficiency 
Engineer  found  nothing  worse  than  incompetence  and  ignorance. 
Hut  in  discussing  the  Mexican  situation  he  discovered  cruelty 
and  sordidness  in  business.  "A  few  men.”  he  says,  "who  have 
property  down  there  have  worked  up  a  claque  to  cry:  ‘Great  is 
order  in  Mexico.’  Hut  it  is  order,  not  for  the  Mexicans,  but 
for  some  of  the  foreign  investors.  Never  in  all  their  appeals 
to  me  hus  one  of  them  even  mentioned  the  fifteen  million  Mexi¬ 
cans."  It  Is  strange  that  men  should  be  so  hard-hearted.  It 
may  be  human  nature:  then,  if  so.  oh.  isn’t  human  nature  low? 
One  would  expect  a  man  whose  house  was  being  robbed  to  call 
on  the  police  not  to  save  his  property,  but  to  make  life  easier 
for  the  burglars.  Hut  at  this  point  we  must  ask  whether  the 
only  protests  against  the  foul  conditions  of  Mexico  have  come 
from  the  owners  of  oil  fields  and  mines?  Wo  recall  an  occur¬ 
rence  in  Mexico  earlier  in  the  year  when  a  body  of  United  States 
cavalry  was  fired  upon  by  CaRRANZA‘8  army  and  a  number  of 
officers  and  men  were  killed.  Tlu-y  certainly  wore  not  there 
to  look  after  their  oil  wells  or  mining  properties !  As  we  re¬ 
member.  they  were  engaged  in  a  duty  on  which  they  had  been 
sent  by  their  superior  officers  by  command  of  the  President. 
Maybe  the  President  has  information  about  them  that  lias  not 
reached  the  public.  It  is  possible  that  under  guise  of  carrying 
out  his  instructions  to  capture  Villa  alive  or  dead  they  were 
looking  for  a  chance  to  invest  their  money  in  oil  or  copper. 
Business  Deviltry  can  wear  any  liver}'.  If  they  were  in  Mex¬ 
ico  on  any  such  mission,  they  were  well  punished  by  the  patri¬ 
otic  Carranza,  and  it  will  be  useless  for  their  widows  and 
orphans  to  make  a  selfish  complaint  about  disorder  in  "our  sis¬ 
ter  republic.”  And  it  will  be  absurd  for  the  survivors  to  com¬ 
plain — who.  ragged,  bleeding,  famished,  and  choked  with  thirst, 
crawled  back  from  that  miserable  field.  If  they  did.  the  Presi¬ 
dent  might  look  into  his  Bible  again  and  compare  them.  too. 
with  "Jesiiuren.  who  waxed  fat  and  kicked.” 

SATISFIED  With  his  past,  he  is  confident  of  his  future.  He 
is  certain  that  his  virtue  and  humility,  his  grasp  of  affairs, 
his  peculiar  knowledge  of  world  conditions,  his  patience  and 
high-mindedness,  have  not  escaped  the  judicious  notice  of  the 
people.  He  feels,  he  even  fears  it.  “It  would  be  an  unspeak¬ 
able  relief  for  me  to  be  excused."  he  says  sadly,  "but  I  am  caught 
in  the  midst  of  a  process.  Everything  I  hcliere  in  chains  me 
here.  Nothing  is  finished.  Is  it  wise  that  the  country  should 
change  note,  haring  so  much  at  loose  ends?" 

Is  it  wise?  How  modest  the  appeal!  So  like  him.  Let 
if*  who  can  with  propriety  say  it.  ask  rather:  Is  it  Decent? 
Is  it  Honorable?  Is  it  Patriotic?  Is  it  not  Sinful?  Does 
it  not  amount  to  Sacrilege?  Yet  such  is  the  unstable  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  American  democracy  that  no  one  can  depend  on  it 
for  an  instant.  It  has  been  known  before  to  turn  its  back  on 
100  per  cent  goodness,  advertised  and  guaranteed  by  the  owner. 


The  Humor  of  Swimming 

FEW  weeks  ago  in  an  editorial  we  suggested  the  possibility  of 
a  poem  on  swimming  written  in  the  rhythm  «»f  the  swimmer’s 
movements.  F.  1*.  A.,  the  colyumist  of  “The  Conning  Tower”  of 
the  New  York  “Tribune.”  ottered  a  bathing  suit  for  the  best  poem 
on  such  a  subject.  We  then  announced  that  we  would  buy  the 
winning  poem  for  $50  and  publish  it.  There  have  been  a  large 
number  of  aspirants  for  these  awards.  We  shall  print  the  prize 
poem  in  an  early  issue.  The  manuscripts  already  in  hand  range 
all  the  way  from  a  parody  on  classic  Creek  poetry  to  bits  of 
so-called  modem  free  verse.  One  of  the  latter  runs  thus: 

Splash !  Splash  f 

Come  on 

In! 

The  water'* 

Fine! 

The  large  number  of  humorous  poems  received  affords  some  proof 
of  our  first  observation  on  this  subject,  that  swimming  was  a 
cheerful  pastime:  few  of  the  swimming  poets  were  able  to  take 
their  subject  seriously.  One  of  them  sings: 

I  aland  at  the  edgr,  poind. 

A  swing  of  the  arm*  and  a  crouching  of  th«  kn«*a— 

Then  another  »wmg  and  another  crouch— 

Then  upright  again  with  a  glance  behind 
To  *«•  whether  unyone  b  looking. 

A  leap  into  the  air 
A  *p!a*h  on  the  water. 

Stinging,  adamant  water, 

Swathing  like  the  Mary  PotrtU. 

Down-down, 

And.  after  it  month  or  no. 

The  welcome.  »limy  feel  of  the  ladder  on  the  toe*. 

And  a  *nort! 

A  man  in  the  hotel  business  In  Pittsburgh,  while  traveling  "be¬ 
tween  Steubenville  and  Wellsville,”  amused  himself  thus: 

I  muitn’t  forget  to  wriggle  my  f«*t, 

And  the  other  arm  forward  in  time  to  the  beat. 

And  the  other  arm  forward  and  o*er  and  down. 

And  the  other  arm  forward  before  I  drown. 

And  the  other  arm  forward  and  over  and  down — 

And  I'll  hove  to  come  up  for  air. 

And  the  other  arm  over  and  forward  and  down. 

And  the  other  arm  over  and  forward  and— 

There! 

I  had  to  come  up  for  aome  air! 

We  hold  a  theory  that  women  enjoy  swimming  even  more  than 
men.  How  many  thousands  of  women  find  in  swimming  their 
only  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  formalities  of  dress  and  the 
often  joyless  proprieties  which  tradition  indicts  upon  them.  They 
float  easier  than  men.  and  they  rival  them  in  some  of  their  long¬ 
distance  performances.  What  a  panic  of  delight  they  make  of 
their  first  aquatic  ventures!  One  of  our  lady  contestant*  makes 
this  happy  confession  of  her  emotions: 

Hold  my  hand.  man.  I  must  have  something  steady. 

Swish.  chop,  *wish.  chop! 

Foot*  *ay  the  sea  i*  re* tic**;  it  i*.  isn’t  it? 

The  raft  i*  t«**ing.  und  also  pitching — 

Hold  my  hand—bul  who  will  hold  my  f**t? 

Oh,  no,  not  yet — wait  a  minute — 

See  the  hole  in  my  stocking. 

Bui  I  will  swim  now— one — two — 

If  you  *uy  *’ three."  I  shall  kill  you! 

Forgive  me — but  wail — I  mu»t  *ay  “Now  I  lay  me”  first. 

How  I  wish  I  might  die  on  land— nice  little  land. 

Swish,  chop,  swish,  chop — 

Ye  gods  and  little  fishes.  I  am  growing  seasick! 

Who  knocked  me  down? 

My  head  is  us  big  us  the  globe  Atla*  carries  on  hi*  back. 

The  Atlantic  flows  in  at  my  right  ear.  the  Pacific  at  my  left 
I  sink  beneath  the  universe — so  thi«  is  death! 

Plop! 

What  happened?  Who  are  you?  IFial  swimming  teacher? 
What!  A  dollar? 

Pay  you  a  dollar  for  that? 

What  are  you  *oying?  Did  /  dive — and  swim? 

Honest  truly?  Cross  your  heart? 

Here  man.  take  five  dollars— there  will  be  forty-five  left. 


Ammunition  for  the  Curtain  of  Fire 
R.  ROY  E.  Ft'I.I.ER  of  C  North  Chirk  Street,  Chicago,  is  good 
enough  to  send  us  this  newspaper  clipping  from  the  Chicago 
"Daily  Journal.”  "to  help"— as  Mr.  Fnu.BR  picturesquely  says — 
"keep  up  your  curtain  of  lire  against  lioozc": 

East  Di  ai  qfB— ' Thb  city,  which  added  about  *25.000  per  year  to  it*  reve¬ 
nue*  when  a  *cor*  of  Dubmjue  »aloon  keeper*  moved  across  the  line  Inst  winter, 
now  find*  it»*lf  obliged  to  enlarge  it.  jail. 

Henry  Cabot  Ijodge 

TF  ghosts  ever  laugh,  we  feel  sure  the  shades  of  General  PATRICK 
lCou.lNS  and  John  HOYLE  O'REILLY  still  retain  the  sense  of 
humor  that  marked  these  two  splendid  characters  in  the  flesh; 
and  for  a  good  many  reasons  they  will  roar  over  the  spectacle 
of  ex-Mayur  JOHN  F.  FITZGERALD  opposing  HENRY  CaBOT  Lodge 
as  a  candidate  for  United  States  senator.  The  warbler  of  "Sweet 
Adeline”  has  made  a  complete  picture  of  himself  in  the  alburn  of 
American  political  caricature,  but  it  remained  for  this  audacity 
to  round  out  his  comic  career  with  n  superlative  practical  joke 
on  the  traditions  of  Massachusetts  politics.  Rut  a  joke's  a  joke, 
and.  speaking  with  all  seriousness.  Cot.l.lKR’8  would  regard  as  a 
real  public  misfortune  anything  that  might  threaten  to  interfere 
with  the  return  of  Senator  Lodge  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
A  mere  victory  by  a  small  vote  would  not  be  enough.  Mr.  Lodge 
is  a  good  senator  for  Massachusetts,  but  he  is  even  a  bettor  senator 
for  all  the  United  States.  He  is  really  senator  at  large  for  the 
whole  country,  representing  California  and  Florida  us  much  as 
the  State  which  send*  him  to  Washington,  thinking  nationally  on 
all  national  subjects,  and  applying  to  the  intricate  questions  of 
international  relations  such  a  combination  of  experience,  learning, 
and  common  sense  as  no  other  momlx-r  of  the  Senate  possesses. 
In  the  troubled  times  which  may  come  upon  us  as  a  consequence 
of  the  European  War— which  is,  ufter  all.  a  war  much  more 
than  European,  and  actually  fought  out  on  every  continent  save 
the  American  continents— and  of  the  bungling  diplomacy  of  the 
last  two  years,  we  can  think  of  no  one  who  could  begin  to  fill 
his  place.  CotxiKK's  has  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  read¬ 
ers  in  Massachusetts.  They  must  acknowledge  that  we  have 
consistently  refrained  from  intruding  our  political  opinions  on 
them.  Itut  in  this  case,  having  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  Mr.  Lodge’s  extraordinary  position  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  wo  feel  it  is  a  real  public  duty  to  tell  them  that  his  candi¬ 
dacy  is  not  partisan,  but  national,  and  that  his  reelection  would 
be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  whole  country. 

At  World- Series  Time 

F  all  the  world's  a  stage,  suspended  drama  contributes  a  pecul¬ 
iar  flavor  of  its  own.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fieeting 
glance  which  is  snapped  off  as  abruptly  as  by  the  click  of  a 
camera  shutter.  Railroad  travel  furnishes  many  half  dramas  of 
the  kind.  The  speeding  train  brings  into  your  view  a  golfer, 
poised  for  the  drive,  club  raised  in  ntid-air.  Then  a  rise  of  ground 
intervenes,  and  to  the  mental  vision  the  golfer  remains  frozen  in 
that  attitude  as  eternally  as  the  figures  on  a  Grecian  urn.  Was 
it  a  clean  drive  or  did  he  pull,  slice,  or  top  it?  You  never  know. 
Rut  the  suspense  here  is  relatively  slight.  We  remember  a  cer¬ 
tain  railroad  truck  which  passes  a  baselxdl  park.  At  the  moment 
our  train  was  scooting  by  there  were  men  on  second  and  third. 
As  we  looked,  the  batter  knocked  a  low  fly— a  Texas  leaguer— over 
the  shortstop's  head;  it  hung  in  the  air.  the  shortstop  ran  back 
for  it.  the  left  fielder  sprinted  forward,  the  man  on  third  started 
for  home,  then — a  curtain  of  freight  cars  on  the  next  track  shut 
out  the  end  of  the  drama.  Did  the  fly  fall  safe  or  was  the  batter 
caught  out?  We’ve  never  quite  forgiven  Fate  for  doing  us  out  of 
the  answer.  Sometimes  tragedy  is  added  to  the  suspense.  There 
was  another  picture,  not  to  be  forgotten :  a  bare  room,  n  young  girl 
shrinking  against  the  wall,  opposite  her  a  hulking  Rill  Sykes  with 
raised  fist.  But  an  elevated  station  mercifully  interposed  itself 
between  tenement  windows  and  train.  Then  there  is  the  romantic 
interlude.  Where  is  the  person  who  has  not  at  some  time  in  his 
or  her  life  looked  from  a  car  window  for  a  second  or  two  with 
perfect  sympathy  into  the  eyes  of  some  one  of  the  opposite  sex 
in  another  train?  So  run  the  little  dramas  of  the  everyday  thea¬ 
tre.  with  the  denouement  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
just  as  Fate  veils  most  of  her  answers  to  life’s  greater  puzzles. 


While  Helping  Nation  at  W 


WOMAN'S  hum'  lias  nunc!  One  «»f  tl»- 
did  things  that  have  come  out  of  the  I 
carnage  of  war  to  challenge  the  admira: 
the  world  is  the  heroic  exhibition  of  |i! 
strength  and  courage  shown  by  the  worn, 
the  belligerent  countries.  They  are  doing 
than  merely  substituting  at  men’s  work. 
England  they  are  winning  their  strugylr 
equality  with  men.  What  the  Pankhurst  wu 
smashers  could  not  gain  by  their  sen-..’ 
antics,  these  women  are  quietly  ochievii, 
English  shops,  streets,  and  fields. 

These  embattled  women  are  proving  t hat  • 
possess  physical  stamina,  will  power,  her 
Fly  undertaking  the  sort  of  heavy  physical 
from  which  Englishwomen  as  a  class  were 
many  years  ago,  these  cultivated  Indie 
giving  the  lie  lo  that  masculine  shilih 
"the  weaker  sex/’  Man  has  learned  to  n 
woman’s  mind:  henceforth  he  must  respm 
strength  and  courage.  This  is  what  frnii 
want:  equality  with  men,  equal  citizonshi|i. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  great  ma* 
women  in  England  were  brutalized  by  driili 
and  the  meanest  tasks,  while  fashionable  «« 
lwcume  the  mere  playthings  of  men.  M«4 
and  submission  were  forced  upon  women  liy 
church  nnd  the  law.  Lord  Chesterliuld  (irfll 
I  hat  "women  areonly  children  of  a  larger  gro* 
There  was  only  one  profession  outside  the  !i 
in  which  women  could  generally  indulge. 

The  revolutions  in  Amerlcn  and  France  uni 
a  few  women  to  agitate  for  their  rights  nnd 
ertics  as  human  beings.  Woman  prophet,  i 
sionately  protested  against  their  subjection, 
were  ridiculed  ns  ''bluestockings."  Mon  ln»i 
that  women  remain  "delicate,"  "innocent,"  « 


Thi.  Kiri,  employed  by  a  London  tirm.  clean-, 
window.  and  -Ireet  lamp*.  Her  ciwtumr,  which 
.he  call,  her  “overall.."  i.  being  copied 


look  at  thU  picture  and  que.tinn  woman's  phytic*!  courage?  ’rbc  "weaker  «' 
rh.  lone  familiar  in  Ijincmahirc.  «nce  ihe  war  have  been  employed  also  In  S«*' 
oman  in  thi*  picture  «»  tipping  a  he«»y  coal  truck.  Little  .kill  in  required.  G® 
backward  when  it  i*  nrcrwtary  for  women  to  do  work  requiring'  brute  strength.  P' 
•  point.  The  teat  at  the  center  of  thi.  page  tell*  how  thi*  woman  is  makinu  hi«t<>- 


Women  “stevedores”  are  now  unloading  grain  barges 
on  the  Thames,  work  demanding  nerve  and  muscle 


d  by  Google 


Hiring  the  first  hall'  of  last  century  women, 
•eel  to  engage  in  trade,  saw  the  need  of  edu- 
'*11.  yet  Englishmen  paid  more  attention  to 
training  of  their  dogs  and  horses  than  to  the 
ning  of  their  daughters.  They  were  afraid 
•lover  women.  Woman's  supreme  duties  were 
si  derod  to  be  those  which  arose  directly  out 
her  sex. 

)nring  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
.'over,  women  broke  into  nearly  every  field 
Masculine  endeavor.  Marriage  was  no  longer 
sidered  a  fated  necessity.  It  was  no  longer 
tomplible  t«*  be  an  "old  maid.”  In  18.r»l  Eng- 
wonien  first  asked  for  the  vote,  and  in  186U 
v  first  achieved  it  in  municipal  elections.  A 
nan’s  college  was  established  at  Cambridge, 
men  were  educated  equally  with  men. 

'o-duy  woman's  light  is  for  the  vote.  Stub- 
li ly  Englishmen  have  resisted  it.  maintaining 
I  women  are  physically  weaker  than  men. 
t  only  they  who  fight  should  vote,  that  all 
ernment  is  based  upon  police  power.  Now 
tllnhwomcn  are  capably  handling  this  argu- 
it.  Like  Iheir  men  at  war.  they  are.  some 
them,  taking  dangerous  risks;  like  soldiers, 
v'  are  showing  their  power. 

’In-  story  of  the  emancipation  of  women  is 
history  of  their  advancement  from  sex  sul*- 
inntion  to  companionship  with  men.  They 
proving  that  no  means  of  expression  of 
ily  and  mental  energy  employed  by  nmn  can 
it  fully  lie  denied  to  them.  It  is  now  even 
uod  that  companionship  in  lalstr  may  pr>»- 
o  u  sisterhood  of  woman,  which.  because  it 
argely  free  of  the  racial  and  economic  jeid- 
icn  felt  by  men,  might  do  even  more  than  the 
thurhood  of  man  to  tiring  peace  to  the  world. 


Uboc  briar  -carer  ia  Oeiiies.  Ikr  leadiac 
lo*n»oi»rn  and  tbrir  children  formed  a 
"Niivj  Brigade"  to repair  a  danrrrou-  road- a> 


Thi-  matron  of  the  Harr)  Hospital  dor-  not 
-gural  at  -icht  of  a  nouw.  Hc-n  from  hrr  arm 
-a-  craflrd  to  thr  arm  of  a  wounded  -oldiir 


Thr  Municipal  (la-  Work,  at  <o.  entry  ,n>.:  •‘Stronr 
women.  If  well  hou»rd  and  frd.  can  do  -tronv  men’a  work.” 
f  ifty  -och  women  now  wa.h  cokr  and  wheel  It  up  plank. 


Con  you  imacine  a  woman  IcminR  hrr  tea  table  to  work  ir 
This  Sheffield  nnmnn  ha.  don.’  iL  Knyli-hmcn  are  at  war 
into  army  -lirlL.  She  catch.-*  the  white  hot  plate,  a*  they 

mill  to  the  doubler.  The  work  i«  arduous  even  for  .Irons  m 
She  fainted  from  it  at  first.  “I  must  do  my  duty.”  .he  deep 


Lady  Howard  of  Llanelly,  Wale**,  who  i.  fillknc  Ih.- 
unrtpired  term  of  the  mayor,  her  hushand.  who  dice! 


BY  CHARLES  BELMONT  DAVIS 


WHEN  Edwin  Booth  died.  Joseph  Jefferson  auto- 
maticully  became  the  head  of  the  American 
Muter.  Since  hi*  death  the  position  has  been  vacant. 
Now  and  agutn  a  few  rlnimunt*,  fired  with  a  worthy 
nmlution  to  ait  on  tho  throne  and  wear  the  crown, 
have  appeared.  Hut  thin  much-coveted  hiatrionic 
crown  tlta  few  heuda.  and  none  of  thoae  of  the  vari- 
oum  claimant*  "ccmed  to  be  of  juat  the  proper  size. 
The  member"  of  the  theatrical  profeaaion  and  the 
Iheutrcgoing  public  have  so  far  refused  the  would-be 
auece»«ora  to  Jefferson.  and  therefore  the  prize  ia 
atill  open  to  anyone  who  can  prove  hia  or  her  title 
to  thia  unique  honor.  The  word  “her”  i»  uard  ad¬ 
visedly.  for  in  thia  country,  ami  certainly  in  France 
und  in  Ituly.  hi-tory  will  -how  that  a  woman  may 
reiirn.  Surely  no  one  would  queation  that  many 
years  ■(«  Franca  conferred  the  honor  on  Saruh 
Bernhardt  and  that  ever  aince  ahe  hua  ruled  alone 
and  with  wonderful  diatinction.  Althouirh.  for  fewer 
yeura,  Eleonora  Dune  ha"  held  the  aume  poaition 
in  Italy  and  aa  yet  no  rlvnl  hoa  ri*cn  who  would 
dare  dispute  her  claim.  Hut  it  in  quite  different  in 
Enirlund,  liecauac  there  ia  something  in  the  rendi¬ 
tion*  of  the  stage  ‘here  that  -ecm*  to  breed  and  edu¬ 
cate  many  men  in  all  way-  eligible  for  the  position 
And  it  in  an  honor  which  the  English  «»o  not  confer 
lightly.  To  them  the  post  ia  ju-t  n«  actual  a*  if  it 
were  hereditary,  und  u  vacancy  is  only  tilled  after  a 
careful  and  thorough  weighing  of  the  claim*  of  the 
varioua  aspiranta. 

When  Sir  Henry  Irving  died  hia  mantle  fell 
on  tho  ahoutdera  of  Sir  Hertiert  Tree,  but  the 
honor  wa*  not  conferred  until  the  nubjcct  had 
I  teen  widely  discussed  by  the  whole  dramatic  pro- 
foaalon  and  thoroughly  thrnahed  out  in  the  editorial 
pngea  of  the  leading  newspaper*.  For  in  addition  to 
Tree  there  were  a  numla-r  of  othcra  with  alm<«t 
equally  eloquent  claim".  For  instance,  there  were 
Sir  George  Alexander,  Sir  Johnston  ForWs-Rola  rt- 
hun,  Sir  Charles  Wyndhum.  Sir  Squire  Bancroft,  and 
Sir  John  Hare— all  men  of  learning  and  di-tin- 
guiahed  position;  nil  well  equipped  and  no  doubt 
more  than  willing  to  ait  on  the  throne  left  vacant 
by  Sir  Henry.  But  once  Tree  was  chosen,  the  place 
xvua  hia  beyond  dispute.  Not  only  did  he  come  into 
the  full  gocial  honors,  hut  he  wna  promptly  elected 
to  the  various  poata  of  responsibility  that  the  post- 
tinn  entail",  and  now.  whenever  there  i*  a  meeting 
of  any  committee  or  board  of  directors  of  any  con¬ 
cern  connected  with  the  stage,  it  is  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  Tree  who  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table.  In  the 
natural  course  of  events  when  Sir  Hcrlwrt  can  no 
longer  serve  or  at  any  time  should  he  decide-  to  al«li- 
calc,  and  should  the  men  I  have  already  mentioned  It 
too  old  to  accept  the  position,  there  are  a  numler  of 
young  men  an  yet  unknighted  but  well  equipped  and 
constantly  fitting  themselves  for  this  place  of  great 
responsibility  und  real  distinction.  The  Government 
has, of  course,  nothing  to  say  concerning  who  shall  be 
appointed  to  the  executive  and  social  headship  of  the 
British  stage,  but  now  that  it  has  become  England's 
custom  to  recognize  the  most  worthy  of  her  actors 
l>y  creating  them  knights  it  is  doubtful  if  hereafter 
any  player  will  occupy  the  place  of  leader  among  his 
fellows  unless  he  has  received  such  official  recogni¬ 
tion.  But  as  the  United  States  boasts  of  no  royally 


bestowed  title,  on  or  off  it*  stage,  the  initial  step  of 
obtaining  a  knighthood  is  therefore  not  necessary 
and  the  race  is  open  to  all. 

The  red  carpet  that  leads  to  thia  throne  of  the 
actors  is  unrolled,  but  the  throne  is  still  empty  and 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  speculate  as  to  why 
so  many  of  our  eminent  actors  and  actresses  have 
never  carol  to  try  for  the  honor,  why  others  hove 
worked  hard  for  it.  and  when  the  prize  was  almost 
within  their  grasp  have  by  some  whim  horn  turned 
from  the  pursuit,  or.  through  an  unhappy  error, 
have  tripped  and  fallen  by  the  wayside.  For  it  must 
U  remembered  that  the  path  that  leads  to  this  par- 
ticular  throne  in  by  no  means  a  smooth,  broad  affair 
and  easily  negotiated. 

As  a  matter  of  fart.  It  is  a  particularly  hard 
road  to  travel,  this  highway  to  the  player's  throne, 
ami  those  who  ckaaw  to  follow  it  are  sure  to  lie 
set  upon  hy  one  or  all  of  the  devils  of  laziness 
or  avarice  or  love  of  self  or  lack  of  belief  in  self  or 
sickness  or  poverty  or  too  much  hard  luck  or  all 
of  the  other  ailmenU  and  vices  to  which  humans 
are  the  natural  heirs.  In  its  own  way  tradition  has 
laid  down  a  few  grnrral  rules  and  mules  for  the 
contestants,  some  for  the  men  and  some  for  the 
women,  ami  while  it  is  not  absolutely  nm-sary  to 
follow  all  of  the  rules  or  mule*  it  it  impassible  for 
any  man  or  woman  wholly  to  ignore  them 

Road*  That  Aren ‘I  Royal 

FI»K  instance,  great  popularity  with  the  public  ond 
l he  fact  that  a  star  is  a  tremendous  box-office 
attraction  in  no  way  qualify  an  actor  for  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  stage.  I^-t  us  take  the  ease  of  Julian 
Eltinge. who  is  an  enormously  successful  star  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country  and  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  what  may  In-  called  a  commercial  star,  as  his  plays 
an-  always  rbsca  with  at  least  one  eye  on  the  l>ox 
office.  No  doubt  if  Mr.  Eltinge.  who  aeiw  to  hr  a 
popular  young  man  off  the  stage  as  well  as  on  it. 
wants  to  ama*s  a  fortune  aa  a  female  impersonator 
it  is  his  own  affair,  and  in  all  probability  no  one 
knows  belter  than  the  actor  himself  (unless  it  should 
he  hi*  manager)  that  he  has  stepped  aside  from  the 
road  that  leads  to  the  first  position  on  the  American 
stagr.  He  knows  that  the  rules  of  the  game  demand 
that  an  actor  should  not  he  content  with  merely 
amusing  or  even  mildly  interesting  hi»  audience. 

As  to  personal  popularity,  here  is  a  factor  quite 
necessary  1°  the  position,  hut  it  carries  little  weight 
if  unaccompanied  hy  many  other  virtues.  Ix-t  us 
take  the  case  of  Fred  Stone.  Stone  is  not  only 
universally  regarded  hy  theatrical  folk  as  one  of 
the  hcvl  "paying  propositions'*  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
hut  his  personal  popularity  has  no  boundaries 
of  any  kind.  His  devotion  to  hi*  fellow  players  is 
proverbial;  his  home  life  is  ideal;  he  has  won  his 
success  through  the  hardest  kind  of  work;  he  is  in 
all  ways  a  first-class  neighbor  and  citizen.  When  he 
is  not  playing  or  rehearsing  he  devotes  his  time  to 
shooting  big  game,  boxing,  polo,  roping  ponies  that 
gallop  about  his  r-tate.  and  other  healthy  and  manly 
out-of-door  sports.  But  shouting  big  game  and 
roping  ponies,  however  expertly  done,  is  nut  the 
route  that  leads  to  the  actor's  crown.  Mr.  Stone 
could  perhaps  play  Shakespeare  if  he  tried,  but.  so 


far  as  I  know,  he  has  never  tried,  and  any  of  the 
entertainments  in  which  he  nppenrs  arc  sn  large  and 
massive  that  it  w-ould  I-'  impossible  to  haul  more 
than  one  of  them  around  the  country  at  the  same 
time.  Therefore  he  has  never  been  approved  us  n 
Shakespearian  actor  or  aa  a  repertoire  star,  and.  to 
lie  the  undisputed  heud  of  the  stage,  tradition  nays 
he  must  have  been  both  of  these  thing-.  When  E.  H. 
Sothern  wa.  a  young  mun  and  playing  the  leading 
roles  in  light  and  romantic  comedies  at  the  old 
l.yceum  Theatre  he  began  to  study  the  part  of  Hum- 
let-  To  his  Intimate  friends  he  confessed  that  he  did 
not  want  to  play  Hamlet  and  he  wu«  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  public  would  wanl  to  see  him  play  Hamlet. 
In  fact  he  wa.  quite  sun-  that  they  would  rather  see 
him  In  ‘‘Captain  l-cttcrblsir''  or  “The  Prisoner  of 
Zends.”  and  that  as  a  result  he  was  going  to  lose 
a  great  deal  of  money  for  himself  ami  for  his  man¬ 
ager.  Hut  he  also  knew  that  Hamlet  was  u  neces¬ 
sary  step  on  the  stairway  that  led  to  the  throne  he 
coveted.  That  Snthcrn  did  eventually  play  Hamlet, 
and.  playing  it  very  well,  no  doubt  enjoyed  II.  and. 
as  his  fame  grew,  made  a  great  deal  of  money  out 
of  it,  is  entirely  apart  from  hia  original  intent. 
Here  was  a  case  of  a  man  who  through  his  birth  und 
training  knew  all  the  rule-  and  trailiUona  nf  the 
game  He  knew  that  he  could  go  on  playing  Cap¬ 
tain  Ix-tterhloir  und  I-ord  Chum  ley  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  and  that  he  could  do  -n  with  very  little  effort 
and  with  great  financial  profit  Hut  he  knew  that  to 
do  big.  worthy  things  and  to  occupy  n  big  position  in 
his  profession  he  must  follow  the  stony  puths  of  hard 
work  und  altruism. 

Theatrical  history  of  the  lust  twenty  years  will 
-how  that  No  thorn  not  only  followed  them  both, 
but  that  they  led  him  very  rinse  to  the  uctor'a 
throne.  Had  he  wished  it,  the  place  might  have 
I  wen  his  beyond  dispute,  but  there  were  other  paths 
straight  und  easy  enough  to  most  men  compared 
to  tho -a*  Sot  hern  had  already  trod,  hut  which  he 
refused  to  follow.  These  were  the  social  and  the 
executive  paths.  Sot  hern  always  preferred  to  la- 
known  only  In  tho  frame  of  the  proscenium  arch  and 
to  be  shut  off  from  the  public  by  the  trough  of  the 
footlights.  His  happiness  has  been  found  in  the 
quiet  of  his  own  library  rather,  than  that  of  the 
lounging  rooms  of  u  club.  and.  in  the  case  of  a  benefit 
for  any  worthy  charity,  his  name  is  usually  to  lie 
found  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  suliseriliers,  but  sel¬ 
dom  if  ever  among  the  directors.  If  he  has  refused 
to  lecture  la-fore  la-bes  of  university  student",  to 
become  the  president  of  actors'  clubs,  to  give  special 
performances  in  college  stadiums,  it  is  la-cause  by 
disposition  such  honors  do  not  appeal  to  him.  He  is 
content  In  produce  the  great  work-  of  great  men  and 
thus  uplift  the  stage  and  the  public,  but  he  always 
ha*  refused  to  step  acros-  the  footlights  occasionally 
and  shake  hands  with  the  audience,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  steps  that  leads  to  the  throne. 

Sothern  and  Marlowe 
TTAn  Sothern  chosen  to  reign,  he  would  indeed  have 
been  fortunate  in  hi-  royal  consort.  Very  few-  liv¬ 
ing  actre'-es  have  had  higher  ideals  than  Julia  Mar¬ 
lowe  regarding  their  work  or  have  lived  up  to  them 
as  she  has.  To  the  advantage  of  fine  natural  gifts 
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and  to  (he  power  lo  portray  the  hero¬ 
ines  of  the  classic  drama  she  ha;  added 
a  life  of  study  and  the  unending  tod 
that  the  position  of  a  truly  gnat 
actress  demands.  But.  like  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  found  her  contentment  in 
her  home,  the  love  of  her  friends,  and  i 
the  adulation  of  the  anonymous  theatre- 
going  public. 

Booth  the  Founder 

According  to  the  prescribed  ruw* 

.  the  best  equipped  head  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  stage — that  is,  in  the  memory  »f  the 
present  generation — was  Edwin  Booth. 
Like  all  truly  big  men,  the  honors  he 
achieved  were  never  sought  but  rather 
thrust  upon  him.  In  his  profession  h-- 
towered  to  far  above  his  contemporaries 
that  no  one  ever  even  considered  th--  , 
idea  of  disputing  his  right  to  wear  tb<- 
crown.  First  of  all  he  was  a  student  of 
the  drama  in  its  best  and  broadest  I 
sense.  Booth  had  his  cronies  in  all  of 
the  cities  which  he  visited  and  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  gregarious  to  meet  many  men 
and  women  of  kindred  taste;  to  his  own. 
nnd  he  was  often  the  guest  of  honor  nt 
clubs  and  formal  dinners.  Almost  h>« 
entire  career  was  devoted  to  the  classir 
drama,  and  even  if  there  were  periods 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  an  indif¬ 
ferent  company  of  players  his  own  net-  1 
ing  made  the  performance  superlative 
His  first  fortune  was  lost  in  an  effort 
to  produce  great  plays  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  their  authors. 
The  failure  of  the  pubiir  to  support  the 
effort  was  one  of  the  tragrdies  of  his 
tragic  life,  but  in  no  way  did  it  affect 
hie  position  aa  the  head  of  the  Amer>- 
can  stage.  In  the  later  years  of  hU 
career  his  connection  with  Usrrnr' 
Barrett,  who  was  a  rood  actor  at  well 
as  a  good  business  man.  satisfied  . 
Booth’s  ambition  to  play  in  fine  pUis 
finely  presented.  It  also  made  possible  1 
the  project  he  had  long  contemplated, 
which  was  to  leave  a  monument  that 
would  prove  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
actors  of  America.  This  project  took 
the  form  of  the  Players  Club,  which,  as 
Booth  intended  it  should,  has  become 
the  social  center  of  our  stage.  Booth 
was  clcctrd  ita  first  president,  and  for 
the  last  years  of  his  life  made  the  club 
hia  home.  Here,  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  beloved  by  the  public  for  all  . 
that  he  had  accomplished  aa  well  as  the 
beauty  of  his  personal  character,  wor¬ 
shiped  by  the  profession  he  had  so 
greatly  honored,  he  die- 1  and  left  the 
Kepler  that  he  had  held  so  firmly  for 
so  many  years  to  other  hand*. 

The  Cate  of  John  Drew 

JOSEPH  JEFFERSON  was  the  only  , 
0  claimant,  and.  aa  in  the  case  of  his  | 
predecessor,  the  honors  were  unsought 
lli*  election  as  president  of  the  Player* 
Club  was  as  much  of  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  as  was  the  general  arknowl-  I 
edgment  of  his  position  as  the  head  I 
of  the  stage  in  this  country.  In  th'  ] 
earlier  part  of  hia  career  he  had  ful-  1 
filled  the  necessary  requirement*  as  an 
actor  of  the  classics,  and  the  later  years 
of  hia  life  were  largely  devoted  to  dis-  | 
pensing  the  purely  social  side  of  the 
position.  With  the  exception  of  Sir  | 
Henry  Irving,  no  actor  in  this  or  any 
other  country  has  received  such  honors  . 


I  didn’t  know 


it  was  zero 


Not  to  know  that  "Mr. 
Zero”  is  out  doors  is  the 
common  experience  of  all 
early-risers  who  have 
bought  our  outfits.  An  Ohio 
mother  writes:  "We’re  hav¬ 
ing  a  two  days’  blizzard — 
too  severe  for  the  children 
to  go  out  to  school — but 
it’s  like  June  ALL  through 
the  house;  thanks  to  your 
ideal  heating." 

If  the  old  heater  ho*  about  given 
out— liable  to  collapse  some  cold 
day  next  winter— why  not  pro¬ 
tect  your  home  and  family  health 
by  at  once  putting  in  an  outfit  of 


The  metal  finger- grip; 
a  convenience  from  the 
start;  a  necessity  at  the 
finish. 


The  Big  Stick  is  game  to  the  very 
end.  From  the  day  you  first  break 
the  tinfoil  until  you  have  used  the 
last  available  bit  of  soap,  life  is  just 
one  perfect  shave  after  another. 

Add  to  the  comfort  of  its  creamy, 
softening,  abundant  lather,  the  con¬ 
venience  of  its  firm,  metal  finger-grip 
and  you  have  the  sum  of  shaving 
satisfaction. 


/  I  Radiators  ^MBoilers 

The  ideal  heated  house  is  kept 
steadily  nt  72  degrees  in  all 
rooms,  halls,  bays,  and  comers, 
day  or  night.  Old  King  Winter 
is  kept  where  he  belongs— out¬ 
bid*.' 

Bodily  comfort  is  desired 
by  every  man,  and  may 
be  enjoyed  by  the  man 
in  the  modest  cottage,  by 
the  man  in  the  mansion 
— the  price  is  based  on 
the  size  of  the  outfit— the 
heating  results  are  al¬ 
ways  ideal  l 

Due  lo  (he  scientific  design  and  con- 
■traction  of  IDEAL  Boilers,  the 
amount  of  air  mixing  to  give  complete 
combustion,  the  large  coal -holding 
capacity,  the  self-cleaning  fire  surface*, 
and  the  automatic,  perfect  control  of 
heat,  these  outfits  ore  endorsed  by  all 
architects  and  engineers,  and  used  in 
over  a  million  buildings,  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  are  /ullg  guaranteed. 
IDEAL  nolle.,  sod  AMERICAN  RsH talon 
or*  M.ly  placed  in  any  bwlldUx.  Ota  tie  »»•. 

City  Of  col*- 


Ask  friend  dealer  for  the  Holder 
'Fop.  It's  a  tight  cover  when  the 
soap  is  in  the  box  and  a  firm  finger- 
grip  when  the  soap  is  being  used. 


They  came  from  universities,  ehurrhe*. 
boards  of  trade,  and  all  kind*  of 
learned  bodies  and  social  organisation*. 
His  stage  work  practically  at  an  end. 
these  honors  came  at  a  time  when  the 
veteran  actor  had  the  leisure  and  wa* 
in  the  mood  to  receive  them  With  a 
charm  of  personality  granted  to  few 
men  on  the  stage  or  off  it.  he  went 
about  gathering  in  these  honors  in  the 
name  of  a  profession  which  he  ha. I 
always  believed  to  be  and  had  tried  to 
make  a  noMe  one.  For  twelve  yenrs 
Jefferson  reigned,  and  reigned  splen¬ 
didly.  Then  he  pavsed  away,  and  once 
more  the  throne  was  vacant,  and.  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  has  remained  vacant 
ever  since.  Both  Booth  and  Jeffer-on 
were  giant;  in  their  profe'-ion.  l->th 
possessed  extraordinary  per“onalitie*. 
and  it  was  not  ea-y  for  anyone  to  slip 
his  feet  into  the  empty  shoe*. 

Those  who  wrre  more  or  less  eligible 
for  the  distinction  were  Richard  Mans¬ 
field,  K.  II.  Sot  hern,  ami  John  IfrW. 
Drew  had  always  l*m  the  most  gre¬ 
garious  and  socially  the  iM- sought- 
after  actor  both  in  and  out  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  But  since  he  left  the  Daly 
stock  company  he  ha*  devoted  hi* 
professional  career  to  light  eotncdic*. 

From  his  youth  Mansfield  had  been  a 
serious  student  of  the  drama,  and  as 
-oon  a*  he  had  established  him*elf  as  an 
actor  of  great  ability  and  had  accumu¬ 
lated  sufficient  money  he  began  to  ex- 


II', //ram,'  Shaver  S*a> 

STICK,  POWDER,  CREAM,  LIQUID 


in  irverat  loni-fnunt  for  mi 


Semi  12  cents  in 
stumps  for  a  trial 
size  of  the  four 
forms  sho  wn  here 
ami  then  decide 
which  you  prefer. 
Or  send  4  cents 
in  stamps  for  any 
one. 


SISO  Stationary  Cleaner 


THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Dept. A. Glastonbury, Conn 
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penmen  l  in  the  production  of  the  kind 
of  plays  that  arc  supposed  to  uplift  the 
literary  standard  of  our  stage.  hut  in 
which  the  return  is  counted  in  honors 
rather  than  in  dollars.  No  failure, 
however  disastrous  to  his  finances, 
seemed  to  halt  him  on  his  way  toward 
the  coal  he  soucht.  and  whether  the 
public  liked  them  or  not.  he  continued 
to  produce  plays  that  he  considered 
the  public  should  be  taught  to  like. 
But  to  continue  this  plan  was  a  costly 
undertaking,  and  for  a  lone  time  it 
was  his  custom  every  Saturday  night 
to  revive  “Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,” 
which  was  sure  to  fill  the  theatre  and 
thus  balance  the  losses  of  the  earlier 

Eof  the  week.  Off  the  stage  Mans- 
had  many  friends:  he  liked  to 


was  probably  not  averse  to  giving  a 
special  performance  in  a  stadium  when 
asked  or  to  making  an  address  before 
a  dramatic  league.  Indeed,  had  it  not 
been  for  one  peculiarity,  Richard  Mans¬ 
field  would  undoubtedly  have  succeeded 
Jefferson  as  the  head  of  the  American 
stage-  The  one  peculiarity  which 
amounted  to  a  failing  was  a  temper 
which  created  a  constant  slate  of  an¬ 
tagonism  between  himself  and  the 
members  of  his  profession.  He  had  an 
extraordinary  la  lent  for  saying  sar¬ 
castic  things  to  his  fellow  workers  at 
rehearsal,  and  no  one.  from  any  of  his 
numerous  leading  ladies  to  a  husky 
member  of  the  stage  crew,  was  im¬ 
mune.  As  a  result  he  spent  a  larg  • 
part  of  his  time  defending  lawsuits 
which  had  been  brought  against  him 
by  fellow  actors  for  all  kind,  of  real 
or  imaginary  damage.— an  expensive 
pursuit  anl  the  one  that  undoubtedly 
cost  Mansfield  the  high  place  he  sought. 

Not  very  long  before  Mansfield's 
death  there  had  sprung  into  promi¬ 
nence  a  young  man  whose  success  with 
the  public  had  been  extraordinary. 
Turning  his  back  on  burlesque  anl 
musical  comedy,  David  Warfield,  al¬ 
most  overnight,  had  been  declared  one 
of  America's  greatest  actors,  lie  was 
not  only  a  master  of  rhararterisation, 
•  ut  had  that  spark  of  genius  granted 
to  so  few  whereby  an  actor  in  a  brief 
moment  can  turn  the  laughter  of  his 
audience  into  tears  or  their  tears  to 
laughter.  Besides  this  innate  gift,  he 
had  many  years  of  hard  work  and  study 
back  of  him  and  was  still  a  compara¬ 
tively  young  man.  The  first  plays  in 
which  he  appeared  as  a  star  were  ac¬ 
cepted  as  only  the  stepping-stones  to 
the  great  work  of  the  future-  It  was 
announced  that  he  was  soon  to  appear 


to  hia  liking. 


The  VenatU*  Cohan 
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Eat  More 

BUTTER-IIST 

The  Crispy  White  Pop  Corn  With  the  Toaity  Flavor 

It’s  Good  for  You  and  It  Tastes  Good  Too 

Made  properly,  pop  c*>rn  is  one  of  the  most  nourishing  of  food*. 
It  has  greater  food  value  and  is  more  easily  digested  than  rolled 
oats,  rolled  wheat,  barley  ami  many  other  cereals.  The  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  chemists  are  the  authority  for  this. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  make  pop  corn  than  the  Butter-Kist  way 
— with  first-quality  corn— untouched  by  human  hands,  the  unpopped 
grains  removed,  the  popped  ones  toasted  to  a  delicious  tender  crisp  and 
buttered  in  just  the  right  proportion  with  pure  creamery  butter  —all 
done  by  the  wonderful  Automatic  Butter-Kist  Machine. 

Do  Try  a  Bag  or  Carton  of  Butter-Kist  Today 

Once  tasted  you  can  tell  Butter-Kist  from  other 
pop  corn  blindfolded.  Butter-Kist  keeps  fresh  and 
crisp — it  just  melts  in  your  mouth.  Both  children  and 
grown-ups  delight  in  it. 

Thousands  of  merchants  Deafly  everywhere  jell  fresh  But- 
tcr-Kist.  Look  tor  the  Bulter-Kist  Machine  nn<l  the  Butter- 
Kist  Kiddies  on  the  bags  and  cartons,  and  tell  us  it  you  can’t 

find  a  Butter- K W  merchant  in  ye 
cinitv.  We’ll  tell  yen  where  to  go. 


AU’<-.  i 


TACT  if  Mr.  Warfield  ha.  of  hi. 
AAcho-.ce  refused  to  enter  the  li.U  for 
the  great  prize  and  ha*  preferred  to 
paw  intohi.tory  a*  a  commercial  »tar.  He 
|  surely  find*  himnelf  in  the  best  of  com- 
For  instance,  there  are  William 
Crane.  Nat  Goodwin,  and  William 
Gillette— all  splendid  actors  who  for 
|  many  years  have  upheld  the  best  tradi- 
lion*  of  an  honorable  profession  and 
would  never  for  a  moment  consider  the 
possibility  of  appearing  in  an  un¬ 
worthy  play.  Again  there  are  Ethel 
Barrymore,  Margaret  illington,  and 
lauretle  Taylor,  all  women  of  great  in¬ 
telligence  and  actresses  of  unusual 
I  ability  and  charm  who  throughout 
their  stage  careers  have  clung  to  the 
highest  ideals  and  through  the  infi¬ 
nite  pleasure  they  have  given  have 
placco  the  public  in  their  debt  for 
all  time. 

There  is  also  that  unique  genius  who 
certainly  deserves  a  place  on  the  the¬ 
atrical  sun.  Mr.  George  Cohan.  As 
actor,  playwright,  manager,  and  pro¬ 
ducer.  probably  no  other  young  man 
has  shown  such  a  diversity  of  talent 
or  has  given  more  clean  pleasure  to 
more  people;  but  of  all  the  moderns 
I  Cohan  i*  the  most  modem,  and  the 
words  Shakespeare  and  repertory,  so 
far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  are  alto¬ 
gether  foreign  to  his 


time  the  lib  rary  classics  of  the  drama 
and  the  glitter  of  the  players*  diaden 
may  catch  Mr.  Cohan's  ever-roving  eye. 
Who  knows? 

Three  leading  Act  reuses 

DURING  the  pest  decade  three  women 
have  held  conspicuous  positions  in 
the  race  for  the  actors"  goal — Mrs. 
Fiske,  Maude  Adams,  and  Margaret 
Anglin — and  in  fine  endeavor  ns  web 
as  in  the  sacrifice  of  endless  work  a  no 
money  they  have  easily  kept  pace  with 
the  men  who  toiled  at  their  sides.  No 
letter  equipped  or  more  brilliant  mind 
was  ever  devoted  to  the  (letter  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  drama  in  this  country  than 
Mrs.  Fiske's.  Of  many  of  the  modern 
plays  she  was  the  first  and  greatest 
exponent.  While  others  were  rising 
to  stellar  heights  in  Shakespeare  and 
the  classic  comedies.  Mrs.  Fiske  turned 
her  genius  and  the  training  of  her 
well-spent  years  to  Ibsen  and  Suder- 
ntann  and  the  best  work  of  the  modern 
American  and  English  dramatists — 
but  only  the  kind  of  dramatists  who 
looked  on  playwriting  as  u  great  art 
and  not  as  a  means  of  monetary  gain. 
As  an  intellectual  force  her  power  was 
felt  almost  as  broadly  off  the  stage  as 
on  it.  Without  regard  to  financial  re¬ 
turn  she  presented  worthy  plays  in  a 
worthy  manner,  and  the  honors  she  so 
richly  deserved  were  fully  granted. 
The  heads  of  great  universities  asked 
her  to  lecture  before  their  students; 
this  she  did.  Hut  her  talk  was  of  the 
modem  theatre  and  the  modern  play¬ 
wrights.  When  the  committeo  of  the 
New  Theatre  was  considering  the 
choice  of  a  director  Mrs.  Fiske  ranked 
among  the  most  eligible  for  the  posi¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  post 
was  eventually  offered  to  her  or  not. 
Had  it  H-en  and  had  she  accepted, 
it  would  have  been  incumbent  upon 
her  to  produce  .Shakespeare  und  the 
classics,  and  that  she  would  have  done 
-o  with  distinction  is  quite  certain. 
Under  these  circumstances  she  would 
have  rounded  out  a  career  that  would 
have  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the 
American  stage.  But  such  were  not 
the  circumstances,  and  by  the  narrow¬ 
est  of  margin*  this  great  artist  und 
|M-rsonulity  missed  the  narrow  path 
that  leads  to  the  coveted  throne. 

Maude  Adams's  Sacrifice* 

THE  urtistic  careers  of  Miss  Maude 
Adams  and  Mis*  Margaret  Anglin 
are  in  many  ways  not  dissimilar,  ami 
both  have  shown  a  distinct  preference 
for  what  might  be  termed  the  stadium 
route  to  fame  if  not  to  fortune.  From  th-> 
day  that  Miss  Adams  fu  st  became  a  Blur 
she  has  not  only  held  the  position  of 
one  of  America’s  most  beloved  actresses, 
but  as  a  box-office  attraction  she  is 
quite  without  an  equal.  Most  young 
women  would  have  Men  content  with 
this  unique  and  lucrative  position  and 
would  have  been  satisfied  to  head  the 
list  of  commercial  stars,  but  such  was 
not  the  case  of  Miss  Adams.  No  sooner 
had  «he  firmly  established  hrrself  ill 
the  affections  of  the  thentregoing  pub¬ 
lic  than  she  began  to  plan  achievements 
that  would  place  hrr  in  a  group  of  star* 
to  which  the  word  commercialism  was 
wholly  foreign.  Her  career  In  the  stadi¬ 
um*  began  ut  Berkeley  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  University  of  California 
when  she  played  "L'Alglon."  As  she 
was  acting  in  the  play  ut  the  time,  how¬ 
ever.  the  effort  cost  no  particular  outlny 
of  time  or  money.  Later  on  she  produced 
"As  You  Like  It"  at  the  same  stadium 
and  further  established  her  reputation 
for  urtistic  purpose  and  altruism  by  giv¬ 
ing  special  performances  of  “Twelfth 
Night*'  nt  Harvard  and  Yale.  Her  su¬ 
preme  effort,  however,  was  the  produc¬ 
tion  she  made  of  Schiller's  ‘'Jeanne 
d’Arc”  nt  the  Harvard  Stadium,  and  ns 
to  the  nrnount  of  labor  and  money  in¬ 
volved  it  is  an  effort  that  stands  quite 
unrivaled  to  this  day.  Her  manager, 
Charles  Frohman.  stood  half  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  und  half  the  losses  which  both  he 
and  Miss  Adam*  knew  to  be  inevitable, 
hut  it  was  the  latter  who  did  the  work. 
At  least  mx  months  liefore  the  date  set 
for  the  performance  she  began  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  innumerable  details  of  the 
production,  and  for  those  six  month* 
she  did  hut  little  else.  Great  artists, 
celebrated  architects,  a  dozen  stage 
managers,  and  the  leaders  of  many  und 
all  variety  of  craft*  were  brought  into 
the  scheme.  Some  gave  their  advice 
and  their  services  through  their  love  of 
their  art  or  their  admiration  of  and 
their  affection  for  Miss  Adams,  while 
others  were  paid  for  their  work,  but  the 
question  of  money  for  the  single  per¬ 
formance  of  this  play  was  always  the 
last  and  least  conrideration.  As  a  result 
of  all  these  months  of  toil  Miss  Adams 
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lions.  anil  with  Waller  1‘amroxk.  who 
•u  u>  ranpoM  and  *#l«ct  ihe  music. 
The  amount  of  work  nick  a  program 
impliea  ia  limply  appalling.  and  !  can¬ 
not  imagine  that  It  would  be  cwnaid- 
rrvd  for  a  moment  by  any  other  actrru. 
Hut  Ihe  scope  of  the  labor  involved  in 
no  way  disrloa#*  the  lady'i  ambition. 
Sometime*  it  would  appear  that  Miaa 
Anilin'a  eyei  are  fascinated  by  the 
actor'a  crown;  strain,  there  are  other 
momenta  when  iho  ia  apparently  irno- 
runt  of  the  very  raiateoce  of  aucn  a 
thinir,  and  It  aeemi  that  all  ah#  care# 
for  is  ceaaelraa  work  ami  that  ahe  ia 
■imply  imbuad  with  the  love  of  a  prite 
fighter  to  "mix  thing*  up."  But  that 
for  yeara  Miaa  Anglin  haa  followed 
moat  of  the  patha  that  lead  to  the 
throne  there  can  be  no  quration  what 
ever,  and  even  if  ahe  baa  atrayrd  into 
the  realm*  of  very  light  comedy  It  la 
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coniiatent,  and  the  crown  and  eca 
are  certainly  not  Iwyond  her  rewrh. 


1  own  ateed*  and  fall  in  behind  their 
principal*.  The  bugler  aounded  another 
call  and  then  canter** I  over  t«ack  of 
third  base  to  rive  the  final  signal  for 


knight*,  followed  by  the  upjire*.  rode 
down  the  foul  llnea  in  two  converging 
proceiainna  to  meet  before  the  rove!  box 
and  Mlute  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty. 
MacManu*'*  active  black  horae  reared, 
curvetted,  and  passaged  in  gallant  atyle. 
while  hi*  rider  *at  erect  a*  a  statue. 
Bill'*  beast  pounded  along  at  a  solemn, 
shuffling  trot  Every  eye  wa*  on  the 
knight**  equipment.  Nothing  like  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  Hooptown  before. 

The  smooth,  round  helmets  with  their 
ornament*  of  plumes  and  their  beaklike, 
barred  visor*  seemed  to  be  the  head*  of 
some  strange  breed  of  monstrous  bird*. 
MacManu*  had  gone  to  the  expense  of 
mounting  a  splendid  scarlet  ostrich 
plume  in  the  attachment  fastened  to  the 
top  of  hi*  headpiece.  Bill's  helmet  bore 
the  draggled  old  clump  of  dyed  feather* 
stuck  there  by  the  costumer.  MacManu* 
had  polished  up  hi*  armor  and  had  Hr- 
rtod  on  a  few  extra  piece*  of  sheet  iron. 
Neither  suit  of  mail  included  any  foot 
covering.  MacManu*'*  armor  stopped 
at  the  knee  and  hr  wore  a  pair  of  tan 
bather  puttee*  to  finish  off  his  costume. 
Bill  had  the  metal  leg  pieces.  Below 
them  showed  a  pair  of  low-cut  black 
shoe*  and  white  sock*.  In  their  right 
hand*,  with  the  butt*  resting  in  sockets 
at  the  stirrup,  each  knight  supported  a 
ten-foot  pine  pole  with  a  flat  block  of 


was  rewarded  with  a  great  triumph,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  the  spectacle  ar.d  the 
very  spirit  of  the  undertaking  advanced 
her  far  toward  the  coveted  crown.  And 
then  Mis*  Adams  went  back  to  an  old 
love,  the  play*  of  Barrie,  and  has  been 
acting  in  them  pretty  much  ever  since. 
I-asi  season  we  had  a  whole  reper¬ 
toire  of  Barrie's  plays.  The  public  wa* 
vastly  pleased,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  was  not  a  vacant  seat  at  any  per¬ 
formance  during  the  entire  season.  But 
a  Barrie  season,  however  joyous  and 
prosperous,  is  not  the  path  that  leads 
to  the  actor's  throne.  Had  it  not  been 
for  her  steadfast  and  sincere  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  plays  of  James  M.  Barrie, 
it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  the  crown 
might  now  be  glittering  and  scintillating 
on  the  fair  head  of  Miss  Maude  Adams. 


I 


Miss  Anglin's  Claims 


T  wui  in  th«  iiimmer  of  1910,  at  th~ 
Greek  Theatre  at  Berkeley,  that  Mias 
Margaret  Anglin  made  her  first  bold 
effort  for  recognition  as  the  head  of  our 
stage.  The  play  was  the  “Antigone"  of 
Supnoclc*.  and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  pcrformancei  by  college  boys,  was 
the  first  GYvek  tragedy  acted  there;  the 
only  other  important  event  that  pre- 
ceded  it  having  been  Bernhardt's  per¬ 
formance  of  "Phedre."  It  was  in  all 
ways  u  good  deal  of  an  occasion  and,  to 
borrow  u  sporting  phrase,  .Miss  Anglin 
may  be  said  to  have  started  her  race  on 
the  right  foot  The  University  of  Cali- 
fomle  stood  sponsor;  George  Riddle  of 
Harvard  did  what  he  could  to  add  to  the 
success  of  the  performance,  and  J.  Fred 
Wollc  conducted  a  symphony  orchestra. 
The  year  following  .Miss  Anglin  Iran*- 
ft  r  red  her  ultruistic  efforts  to  Boston 
and  produced  “Ph*drs  in  Hippolytus,M 
a  clussic  tragedy  by  Julia  Ward  llowe. 
After  that  she  returned  to  modem 
drama,  but  for  more  than  two  years 
worked  ceaselessly  on  the  next  effort, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
her  supreme  effort  for  the  actor's  crown. 
Nut  only  did  she  plan  to  do  the  ’  Klee, 
tra”  of  Sophocles  on  a  tremendous  scale 
at  Berkeley,  but  ihr  arranged  to  put  on 
four  of  Shakespeare's  plays  durinjr  the 
following  month  at  the  Columbia  Thea¬ 
tre  in  San  Francisco.  Only  those  who 
lire  intimately  connected  with  the  stage 
can  have  any  conception  of  the  amount 
of  thought  and  labor  such  u  vast  scheme 
entailed.  But  there  Is  no  question  that 
the  *'Elcctra"  was  n  triumph  and  the 
series  of  ShakrNjM-are  productions  a 


genuine  success. 


further  one  delves 


Always 
On  Time 
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Knights  of  Hooptown 


down  Jake.  Pink  took  Hill**  coat  an*l 
trouser*  with  him.  He  Mid  he  would 
look  after  them  so  there  would  be  no 
danger  that  they  would  be  atolen  out  of 
the  tent  while  Hill  wu*  lighting,  but 
Hill  wa*  not  deceived. 

The  riding  at  the  ring,  was  almost 
finished  when  Pink  left  Bill.  Jake  wa* 
full  of  business,  seeing  to  the  award  of 
the  prixes,  and  Pink  had  to  wait  a  few 
minute*.  Jake  was  reasonable  about 
the  fifty,  but  it  hod  taken  Pink  *o  long 
to  get  to  talk  to  him  that  the  bugler, 
borrowed  from  the  band,  already  wa* 
sounding  the  summons  to  the  knightly 
participant*  in  the  main  event  The 
crowd  *u  humming  with  anticipation 
of  the  coming  thrill*. 

The  bugler,  a  country  boy  who  knew 
how  to  sit  a  horse,  sprinted  gayly  down 
the  center  of  the  field.  He  had  on  a 
red  jacket  trimmed  with  white  that 
was  part  of  a  Santa  Claus  outfit,  a 
cocked  hat  with  a  long  plume,  black 
oilcloth,  hip-length  leggings,  and  a  sash. 
His  lively  colt  wu»  decked  in  strips  of 
yellow  cloth,  a  forked  pennon  of  which 
fluttered  from  the  bugle.  The  colt,  jerked 
to  its  haunches,  reared  and  pawed  a* 
the  bugler  blared  his  call  to  arms.  A 
cheer  burst  from  the  stands  as  a  shin¬ 
ing  figure  ran  out  of  MacManus’s  tent. 

‘‘Don’t  try  to  cross  that  field  now. 
Stay  here,”  Juke  ordered  Pink.  He 
caught  Pink  by  the  arm.  “Stay  where 
you  are.  He’s  ull  right.  His  second 
will  hold  his  horse.  There  he  comes." 
Pink  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  as  a 
dark  figure  stepped  heavily  out  of 
Bill’s  tent. 

"We  get  paid  no  matter  how  9hort  a 
time  the  fight  lasts,"  he  said. 

"Sure,”  replied  Jake. 

From  behind  the  knights’  tents  the 
xouircs  appeared  leading  the  chargers. 
They  assisted  the  knights  to  mount. 
MacManu*’*  horse  was  a  spirited  black 
roadster.  It  pawed  and  snorted,  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  crowd,  the  shouts  and  the 
flapping  of  the  wide  strips  of  yellow 
cloth  in  which  it  was  caparisoned.  Bill 


Three  of  the  Four  Largest 
Companies  in  This  Country 
l  se  Oliver  Typewriters 
Th roughout  Their  Businesses 


Only  the  Oliver 
hat  the  arch-shaped 
type  bar.  u  ith  broad 
bearing.  Inis  insures 
perfect  alignment 
Oliver  type  cannot 
"run  down  at  the 
heel"  because  it  al- 
h  aysstrikessquareh . 
Oliver  workmanship 
is  always  neatest, 
i J  Only  the  Oliver 


printsdown ward  just 
as  you  w  rite.  No  lilt¬ 
ing  necessary  to  raise 
the  type  bar.  So  a 
lighter  touch,  great¬ 
er  speed. and  a  bigger 
day’s  output  with  a 
third  less  exertion. 
These  and  other  im¬ 
portant  features  of 
Oliver  superiority  in 
C  atalog  9  now  ready. 
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Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

1377  Oliver  i  ypewkiter  Blih;..Chu  ago.Ill. 


COLLIER'S  FOB 


Open  Car  Freedom — Closed  Car  Luxury 
Combined — at  Moderate  Prices 


These  two  new  Overlands  arc 
the  first  full  size  Tour¬ 
ing  Sedans  ever  offered  to 
the  public  at  moderate 
prices. 

Such  cars  at  such  prices  are 
possible  only  because  of  the 
economics  made  possible  by 
our  enormous  produc¬ 
tion. 

And  they  fill  a  long  felt  want. 

Undoubtedly  the  car  that  is 
both  an  open  touring  car 
and  a  closed  sedan,  easily 
convertible  on  the  instant, 
is  the  ideal  family  car  for 
year-round,  every -purpose 
use. 


Such  cars  at  $1195  for  the 
four  and  $1325  for  the  six 
—both  roomy  five  passen¬ 
ger  cars  —  are  heretofore 
unheard  of  values. 

When  closed  these  cars  afford 
perfect  protection  against 
cold,  wind,  rain  or  snow. 

When  open  they  are  free  to 
every  friendly  breeze  that 
blows. 

The  change  can  be  made 
cither  way  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly  and  with  no  more  effort 
than  it  takes  to  raise  or 
lower  the  windows. 

And,  cither  open  or  closed, 
these  cars  are  beautiful  in 


appearance  —  have  lots  of 
style  are  absolutely  free 
from  the  suggestion  of 
makeshift  which  is  so  ap¬ 
parent  in  separate  sedan 
tops  for  touring  cars. 

But  there  are  many  other 
features  to  commend  these 
cars,  in  addition  to  their 
perfect  convertibility. 

The  four  has  the  35  horsepower 
motor  which  has  made  the 
Overland  famous  for  years 
— in  its  latest  improved  cn 
bloc  type. 

The  six  has  a  40  horsepower 
en  bloc  motor  with  wonder¬ 
ful  flexibility  and  lightning 


Cantilever  rear  springs  make 
both  cars  remarkable  for 
their  easy  riding  qualities. 

And  long  wheelbase — the  four 
112  inches,  the  six  116 

inches  — and  four  and  one 
half  inch  tires  add  further 
to  their  riding  comfort. 

See  these  new  cars  at  once. 

You  will  be  amazed  that  such 
beautifully  finished,  luxuri¬ 
ous  Touring  Sedans  can  be 
built  to  sell  at  such  low 
prices. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  be¬ 
fore  it  is  too  late  to  get  an 
early  delivery. 
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ptek-up. 

The  Willy 8-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

"M-t.  la  U.  S.  A.” 


Touring  Sedan 

[Springfield  Type) 


Specifications 


Motor* — en  bloc  tjrpe-Tbo  Four.  35 
3  «  inch  tire*— non  tldd  rear  Auto-Lite  iUrt.»( 

■toline  tank  and  gauge  at 

rear  Candle 


Tb#  Four.  112  inches — Tbe  5i». 
Divided  front  *eat*  with  wide 


Attractive  doth  upholstery 


116  inch*. 

Richly  carpeted  floor 

Silk  curtain. 

Interior  dome  light 
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(vnrrat  cheer  greeted  the  popular  con¬ 
testant. 

“Taka  your  place.,  knighu."  eon- 
eluded  Piflsbury,  and  ul  down.  The 
Muirc  wtoeled.  each  to  hit  side.  Mac- 
Manut  jerked  hit  Mack  horta  around 
and  tha  tpiritrd  animal  tore  up  tha  tod 
a»  ha  galfoprd  at  full  speed  acrott  the 
infield.  MacManu*  swung  him  on  hit 
hind  legs  at  tecond  base  and  pulled  up 
facing  tha  roan.  Thera  wasn't  a  breath 
in  tha  itaml». 

-Cor-  tc reamed  Rothschild.  Tha 
bugle  blew  a  shnil  note.  MarManui 
aimed  hit  lance,  covered  himielf  with 
kit  shield.  lowered  hit  head,  let  in  the 
•port,  and  charged.  The  Mark  horse 
left  tecond  bate  like  a  cannon  toll. 
Everybody  ilood  up  and  took  breath 
for  a  yell. 

Tha  roan  wat  to  hard  to  get  Ha r ted 
that  tha  encounter  took  place  over  the 
home  plate.  At  the  black  itreaked 
acrott  the  infield  the  roan  ponderouily 


dumped  forward  with  hit  rider  cau¬ 
tiously  peeping  around  hia  shield  and 
pointing  hit  lance  carefully  at  Mac- 
Manua.  BilT!  Thud!  Both  lancaa 
•truck,  but  they  only  glanced  off  the 
rimt  of  the  ahieldi  because  the  Mack 
■hied  off  at  tha  initant  of  meeting.  Mac- 
Manut  had  to  put  hia  itrength  on  tha 
reint  to  keep  hit  horae  from  crashing 
into  the  grand  stand,  lie  galloped  back 
to  poaition.  shouting  for  another  chance. 

At  tha  second  trial  the  knight*,  in- 
Head  of  knocking  each  other  over  tha 
tail*  of  their  horiei.  got  their  lance* 
c rotted  and  tangled  up  with  each  other’* 
shield*  and  rein*.  The  third  course 
better  sport.  The  roan  wa*  get¬ 
ting  warmed  up  and  came  on  at  a  clumty 
gallop,  it*  aide*  battered  by  ita  rider’a 
buty  heel.  Both  .peara  crashed  hard 
against  the  shield*.  MacManus't  aim 
wat  ao  good  and  he  wa*  coming  so  hard 
that  Bill’*  cowboy  saddle  was  the  only 
thing  that  saved  him.  He  was  bent 
back  to  hit  hone's  crupper  and  lost 
both  atirrup*.  He  dropped  hit  lance  and 
clutched  the  saddle  Horn.  The  match 
might  have  been  decided  right  there 
by  a  blow  of  MarManusV  club  If  it  bad 
not  been  that  the  bullheaded  roan,  not 
at  all  bothered  by  the  trouble  Bill  was 
in.  plowed  ahead  and  shouldered  into 
the  black  so  that  the  lighter  animal  was 
knocked  sidewise  to  it*  haunches. 


When  Physician  Meant 
“  Physic— Dispenser” 

TN  Shakespeare’s  time,  if‘ 

*  you  were  siek  and  went 

• 

to  a  doctor  he  did  one  of 
two  things..  He  either  bled 
you  or  “physicked"  you. 

Physicians  no  longer  prac¬ 
tice  bleeding.  And  the 
leaders  of  the  profession 
are  equally  oppused  to  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  lax¬ 
ative  and  cathartic  drugs. 
In  fact,  the  habitual  use 
of  laxatives  is  now  known 
to  U’  one  of  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  causes  of  constipation. 

Physicians  of  the  highest 
standing  prescribe  Nujol 
because  it  relieves  consti¬ 
pation  without  any  bad 
after  effects  and  without 
forming  a  habit.  It  acts 
in  effect  as  an  internal  lu¬ 
bricant,  preventing  the 
bowel  contents  from 
hardening  and  in  this  way 
facilitating  normal  move¬ 
ments. 

All  druggists  carry  Nujol. 
Avoid  substitutes.  Write 
today  for  booklet,  “The 
National  Treatment  of 
Constipation"  using  cou¬ 
pon  below. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

•  <N«<*  Jvney) 

Bayonne  New  Jersey 


««**!•«.  “THR  NATIONAL  TUrtTVVVT  or  rOWSTTFATTOK."  Wrttt 


The  grotesque,  stiff,  and  ungainly  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  knight*,  sitting  upright  and 
inflexible  in  their  saddles,  held  the 
crowd  in  silent  wonder  for  a  moment  or 
two  and  then  comments  began  to  be 
heard:  "Them  two  don’t  look  like  real 
men  to  me.” 

“That’*  l>an  MacManus't  black  hone. 
Look  at  him  rear.” 

“Can  they  bend  theirselves  in  them 
iron  suits?" 

“Air  they  goin’  to  poke  at  each  other 
with  them  poles?" 

“We’re  betting  on  you.  Dan!"  yelled 
an  admirer.  The  fighting  blacksmith 


Dmt.il 


•acMANUS  did  not  low  hit  scat. 
He  raised  the  animal  with  rein  and 
heel  and  seized  his  bat. 

“Look  out.  Bill!"  shrieked  Pink. 
“Look  out.  He’*  coming!" 

“Now  you  got  him.  Dan.  Beef  him!" 
yelled  the  blacksmith’,  partisans. 

Bill  had  time  to  recover.  He  reached 
for  hit  club  and  hauled  the  roan  around. 
MacManut't  first  stroke  rang  on  Bill’* 
shield.  Bill  struck  back  and  the  two 
knights  fought  knee  to  knee,  club* 
brandishing,  hardware  clattering,  and 
splinters  flying.  Pink  could  hardly 
believe  his  eyes  as  he  watched  Bill’s 
gameness.  He  crowded  MacManu*  and 
didn’t  give  back  an  inch.  The  spec¬ 
tators  were  in  an  uproar.  First  to 

Eit  was  the  black  horse.  The  roan 
at  his  eyes,  folded  down  his  ear*, 
and  went  to  sleep,  but  the  black  got 
a  glancing  whack  on  the  crest  from  one 
of  the  dubs  and  r 


again.  He  backed  away  and  reared  and 
plunged  and  tried  to  bolt.  MacManus 
sawed  the  black  around,  let  his  club 
dangle  by  the  loop  from  his  wrist, 
spurred  his  steed  furiously  up  to  the 
big  horse,  and  locked  hit  arms  around 
the  rider. 

A  rocking,  swaying  wrestle  followed, 
but  MacManus  had  the  underhold,  and 
both  men  came  to  the  ground  between 
the  chargers.  The  black  scampered  to 
the  end  of  the  outfield  while  the  roan 
sauntered  over  to  the  visitors’ bench  and 
began  to  nibble  grass.  The  two  knight* 
rolled  over  and  over.  Women  were 
screaming — men  yelling.  Every  person 
in  the  stands  was  having  hysterics. 

“Hattie  him,  Dan.  Hattie  him!” 

“Hit  him,  Red.  Use  your  club!” 

"Stay  with  it,  you  other  guy.  Stay 
with  him!”  cried  a  voice  raised  in  be¬ 
half  of  Bill. 


MACMANUS  broke  free  and  rolled  to 
hia  feet  He  wa*  up  and  bringing 
down  hia  club  with  a  terrific  swing 
before  Bill  could  Hand.  Hill  dodged 
behind  hi*  shield.  Clung!  The  thield 
was  dented  in  where  the  blow  fell. 
MacManus  rushed  like  a  wild  map.  lie 
aimed  a  stroke,  Bill  dodged,  und  Mac- 
Manus  brought  hit  club  over  on  Hill’, 
helmet.  The  blow  knocked  the  orna¬ 
ment  off  the  headpiece  to  it  hung  by 
one  nvet,  and  Bill  staggered.  Mac- 
Manut  followed  up  hi*  aucccaa,  hut  Hill 
held  hi*  ground,  and  the  two  men  laid 
into  each  other  at  a  rate  that  mutt 
have  been  pretty  near  as  good  at'any- 
thing  the  fan*  ever  saw  at  Ashby.de 
la  Zouche.  Clang!  Whack  I  Whang  I 
Zoom!  Zing!  Zungl  Biff!  Ham!  BllF* 
shield  wat  all  out  of  shape.  It  looked 
like  a  tomato  can  that  had  been  run 
over  by  a  wagon.  Hit  helmet  wat 
twitted  tidewiMi  and  one  of  hit  shoul¬ 
der  piece*  wa*  loose. 

“Oh,  you,  Reddy  MacManus!"  came 
the  shouts. 

“Gee.  that  guy  is  a  miracle!"  exulted 
Jake  Rothschild.  "Only  look  at  him 
once.  Oy,  such  a  fighter!” 

MacManus  leaped  in  and  out.  felntad, 
whacked  Hill  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
hit  him  on  the  knee,  and  brought  hia 
club  over  and  knocked  Bill  tottering. 

"It’*  all  over!"  groaned  Pink,  "llut 
he  dona  good.  He  dono  good.  I  never 
thought  he  hud  it  in  him.” 

Bill  threw  down  hi*  thield  und  took 
hi*  club  in  both  hand*.  At  MacManus 
came  on  to  finish  him  Bill  landed  a 
two-handed  swing.  If  the  blacksmith 
bad  been  a  baseball,  the  swing  would 
have  been  good  for  a  home  run.  Bill 
pressed  on  in  spite  of  MacManus’a 
blows.  He  Haggered  and  reeled,  but 
kept  swinging.  MacManus  was  get¬ 
ting  tired.  One  of  Bill’s  blows  fell  on 
MarMunus’s  shoulder  and  made  him 
drop  his  arm.  The  next  sent  Muc- 
Manus  to  the  ground  like  a  tenpin.  He 
didn't  even  try  to  get  up.  The  victor 
leaned  on  hia  club  and  seemed  to  listen 
dizzily  to  the  cheers.  Rothschild  and 
Pink  ran  out  to  him. 

"Get  that  thing  ofTn  his  head  for 
him  to  take  the  crown  from  tho  queen 
ordered  Jake.  While  Pink  was  fuss¬ 
ing  with  the  straps  and  screws  on 
Bill's  helmet  Jake  was  anxiously  un¬ 
helming  the  vanquished  knight.  Reddy 
had  a  bruise  like  an  egg  on  one  temple. 
He  opened  hi*  eye*  for  a  second  when 
Jake  put  a  sponge  full  of  cold  water 
to  his  face.  He  tried  to  ait  up.  but 
turned  white.  "Me  arm's  broke."  he 
groaned  and  fainted. 

A  woman’s  cry  came  from  the  queen's 
box.  but  it  was  not  for  MacManus. 
Pink  got  the  helmet  off  his  man.  He 
dropped  it  and  leaped  back  when  he 
saw  revealed  the  sweat-streaked,  sun¬ 
burnt  face  of  the  plowing  champion. 

"Tom!"  screamed  the  Queen  of  Love 
and  Beauty. 

Mr.  Briscoe  advanced  with  dignified 
tread,  although  still  quite  dizzy,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  chaplet  of  valor.  With  Miss 
Zaida  he  led  the  grand  march  at  the 
costume  ball  in  the  evening,  and  it  was 
announced  to  their  friends  that  they 
wire  to  be  united  in  matrimony.  .  .  . 

"Why  didneha  let  me  in  on  that  in¬ 
stead  of  scarin'  a  guy  to  death?"  asked 
Pink  at  he  and  Bill  rode  back  to  the 
hotel. 

"When  he  give  me  the  twenty  dollar* 
he  made  me  swear  not  to  tell  nobody, 
because  if  he  was  licked  he  wanted  the 
folk*  to  think  it  was  me.  Me  tent  was 
backed  up  against  the  fence,  and  I  just 
took  a  board  off  for  him.” 

"Then  what  was  the  reason  you  looked 
so  nervous  and  scared  all  day?" 

“I  was  thinkin’  about  that  poor  boob 
goin*  in  s  sinst  that  crazy  redhead.  I 
never  thought  he’d  escape  with  his 
life,  r  ot  a  heart  even  if  you  ain't,” 
said  M.  William  Harris  bitterly. 


1  »hcn  a  member  of  the  House  of 
l  Representatives  is  r.torJed  a<  m  vot- 
|  ;nK  '*>«»•  '*  »  *trong  presumption  that 
he  was  absent  (even  though  paired), 
•  because  representatives  who  are  pres- 
1  fnt  but  are  paired  with  absent  nmc 
■  bers  have  a  habit  of  answering  “Prea- 
1  «r\t  »n«>  thus  escaping  the  Not  Voting 
column.  In  the  Senate  the  case  is  dif¬ 
ferent  A  senator  who  is  really  pres¬ 
ent  but  is  paired  with  some  absentee 
Is  included  in  the  Not  Voting  cate¬ 
gory.  but  at  least  half  of  those  re¬ 
corded  as  not  votine  must  necessarily 
be  absent. 

Though  there  is  one  senator  with  a 
perJect  record  of  attendance,  the  “bat¬ 
ting  average-  in  the  Senate  does  not 
improve  on  that  of  the  House  to  any 
very  great  extent 

Twenty-six  senators,  or  over  25  per 
cent,  failed  to  vote  on  the  resolution 
to  raise  the  army  to  its  maximum 
strength. 

Twenty-six  senator*  failed  to  vote  on 
the  volunteer-army  section  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Act 
Sixteen  senators  were  either  absent 
or  not  voting  on  the  passage  of  the 
Naval  Appropriation  Rill 
Twenty-four  senators  did  not  vote  on 
the  passage  of  the  «xalled  railroad 
eight-hour  day. 

Thirty-one  senators  (some  XI  1-3  per 
cent  of  the  Senate)  did  not  rote  on 
the  passage  of  the  Child  Ubor  Bill. 

Twenty- seven  senators  are  recorded 
as  not  voting  on  the  confirmation  of 
Justice  Brandeis. 

The  Shields  Water  Power  Bill  was 
extensively  debated  in  the  Senate,  and 
yet  twenty-eight  senators  failed  to  vote 
on  iU  passage. 

What  Pairing  Meant 
TT  may  be  claimed,  and  generally 
X truly,  that  the  majority  of  those  re¬ 
corded  as  not  voting  were  paired.  In 
the  old  days,  when  a  Democrat  would 
refuse  to  vote  in  favor  of  an  adjourn- 
ment  over  n  national  holiday,  if  the 
motion  to  adjourn  were  made  by  a  Re- 
publican,  pairs  were  no  doubt  effective, 
but  at  the  present  time,  when  party 
lines  are  less  strictly  drawn  and  mem- 
bers  of  Congress  are  more  or  le-s  free 
to  vote  according  to  their  ron-r.enrvs 
on  many  national  questions  which  are 
also  nonpartisan,  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  pair  is  merely  the  semblance  of 
an  excuse  for  absenteeism.  The  clerk  | 
will  announce  a  pair  between  some  [ 
Democrat  and  some  Republican,  re- 
gsrdlesa  of  what  the  question  Is  and 
wnhout  stating  in  which  way  the  pair 
stood  It  undoubtedly  happens  that 
men  who  would  have  voted  exactly  the 
same  way  on  child  labor,  conservation, 
rural  credits,  preparedness,  and  other 
question*  of  this  kind  were  recorded 
as  paired  simply  because  they  were 

ak||||f 

Representative  Gardner  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  denounced  what  he  calls 
“our  absurd  system  of  pair*,  under 
which  the  attitude  of  members  on  pend- 
ing  legislation  is  concealed  rather  than 
revealed." 

Speaker  Clark  has  gone  on  record 
with  the  statement  that  he  would  abol¬ 
ish  pairs  if  he  could. 

Undoubtedly,  determining  attendance 
by  counting  those  not  voting  works 
an  Injustice  in  some  individual  cases.  . 
There  are  often  entirely  legitimate  res-  ' 
sons  why  a  member  fails  to  rote  He 
may  have  been  serving  on  an  impor-  1 
tant  committee  and  compelled  to  he . 
present  at  hearings  while  Congress  was  | 
in  session;  he  may  have  been  out  of 
the  city  on  important  public  business;  I 
or  he  may  have  been  given  formal  leave 
of  absence  on  account  of  illness  But  | 
as  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  establish  some  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  record  of  attendance,  we  leave  a 
it  to  the  individual  members  to  ex-  I 
p'ain  their  absenteeism  to  their  con-  1 
stituenta.  Before  making  any  infer¬ 
ences  from  the  fact  that  a  member  " 
ir  recorded  as  rot  voting,  he  should 
ho  given  an  opportunity  to  explain. 
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Big 

Power! 


The  heavier  the  duty 
the  more  you  need 
COLUMBIAS.  Mugged 
— dependable,  that  *  the 
word?  For  every  battery • 
need  from  trucks  to  toys 
— for  aulas,  engines,  lan¬ 
terns.  bells  and  phones 
choose  COLUMBIAS. 
Backed  by  27  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Made  in  the 
world’s  biggest  battery 
works  and  void  every, 
where. 

Our  name  on  every  bat¬ 
tery  is  your  guarantee. 


Collier  h  Waah,n9ton  Rurmu.  Hit  Woodward  Build!**.  Wa+ingto.  D  C 
“  l"e,Mired_  to  /arm. h  the  voting  record  of  any  one  -motor  W  ony  one 
represent,,,";,  Pre^rcdne*.  Child  I.nhor.  Rivrm  ond  Harbor*  Rdf  tkr 
no-called  Railroad  kx ght-Hour  Hill.  Rural  Credit ..  Good  Road,.  Ubor  M.a.- 
«rc*.  the  Revenue,  and  Other  important  mtanurre  which  earn,  „p  during 
the  session  of  Congrrn*  j, cloned.  Give  the  name  of  the  senator  or  the  rrn- 
renentative  whose  record  is  des:red.  Oar  .ervie,  i.  enlirdm  ritkaut  eha.,. 


COLLIER 

Collier’s  Washington  Bureau 

Founded  in  1908 

Absenteeism 


CILLIER’S  Washington  Bureau  is 
asked  frequently  for  information 
snowing  the  attendance  of  senator* 
and  representatives  at  the  sessions  of 
Congress.  This  is  surely  an  impor¬ 
tant  matter  and  one  in  which  voters 
are  quite  justified  in  manifesting  in¬ 
terest.  but  unfortunately  there  is  no 
completely  satisfactoiy  way  of  deter¬ 
mining  attendance.  There  is  no  sys- 
tem  of  registration  and  no  daily  roll 
C*1  *”«her  branch  of  Congress  by 
which  it  can  bo  determined  whether  or 
not  a  member  averages  one  day  a  week 
on  the  Job"  or  whether  he  believes  in 
the^  absent  treatment." 

Certainly  members  of  Congress  are 
not  school  children  nor  are  they  work¬ 
ing  under  the  same  conditions  as  fac¬ 
tory  hunt!*,  but  surely  the  people  have 
I  lie  right  to  the  very  fullest  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  doings  of  those 
w  ho  are  elected  and  paid  to  serve  them. 

I  osribly  it  would  be  undignified  for 
member*  to  punch  a  time  clock  when 
they  enter  the  Capitol,  but  they  might 
nr  range  to  drop  their  visiting  cards  on 
«  silver  tray  if  no  better  system  sug- 
ge.U  itself.  * 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  record 
of  attendance.  Collier’s  Washington 
Bureau  has  dono  the  one  thing  possi¬ 
ble  to  satisfy  the  perfectly  legitimate 
urmand  for  information  on  this  matter 
It  hni  counted  the  total  number  of  rtc- 
on!  votes  during  the  first  session  of 
the  Sixty-fourth  Congress—  from  De¬ 
cember  6,  11)15,  to  September  8.  Il>|«— 
and  ha*  recorded  the  number  of  times 
each  senator  and  each  representative 
I"  shown  aa  Not  Volin,,  on  roll  calls. 

I  he  results  are  umaxing.  One  senator 
nn.l  several  representative*  are  shown 
to  have  been  prr.ent  every  Ume  a  vote 
was  taken  on  any  question,  no  matter 
how  trivial,  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
ono  senator  did  not  vote  nt  all  dur- 
Ing  the  entire  session,  and  a  very  fair 
sprinkling  of  representative*  failed  to 
vote  some  aeventy-flve  times  out  of 
nlnoty-four  record  votes. 

Many  of  the  roll  call,  in  both 
branchra  of  Congre*.  «,e  on  exceed- 
ingly  trivial  questions,  and  many  of 
them  are  purely  to  delay  matters,  but 
It  la  worth  noting  that  there  I*  quit* 
n  Inrge  percentage  of  absenteeism  when 
t  comes  to  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tnnt  questions. 


in  Congress 


Vote*  on  Prr pa  red n  mu 

P  VKRYONE  will  acknowledge  ,h.,  Zl'\ZUnc*  T'oln 
p  among  the  most  .mport-nt  quea-  oZ^rnt  ™ 

lions  before  Congress  during  the  ...  T 


Congress  during  the _ 

aion  just  past  were  the  different  phases 
o'  preparedness  for  national  defense. 

Over  12  per  cent  of  the  repres*nta- 

ive.  fa  (ed  to  vote  on  the  passage  of 
the  National  Defense  Act. 

Over  12  per  cent  were  apparently 
—indifferent  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  hud  an  army  of  250,000  or  not. 

Close  on  to  13  per  cent  may  or  may  not 
nuve  been  in  favor  of  an  adequate  navv 
but  thev  did  not  record  their  opinion*. 

Nearly  20  per  cent  may  or  may  not 
nil vo  cared  whether  or  not  the  prvai- 
dent  ha*  the  authority  to  draft  the 
national  militia. 

One  hundrrd  and  thirty-one  repre¬ 
sentative*  did  not  vote  on  the  quea- 
tion  of  providing  for  the  support  of 
the  families*  of  member*  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard. 

The  so-called  eight-hour  day  for  rail- 
road*  wa*  a  question  that  attracted 
widespread  public  attention,  yet  132 
representative*  failed  to  vote. 

There  i*  certainly  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  manifested  in  the  votes  on  labor 
question*  of  many  representative*,  hut 
1 13  failed  to  vote  on  the  bill  providing 
for  compensation  for  injured  Federal 
employees. 

Two  hundred  and  one  re  presen  tatives 
did  not  vote  on  the  hill  for  promoting 
export  trade. 

And  the  farmer  constituent*  of  some 
125  representative*  will  he  disappointed 
if  they  try  to  find  out  through  the  roll 
call  whether  or  not  their  representa¬ 
tives  favored  the  Rural  Credits  Law. 
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The  Prussian 


What  the  Salesman 
Learned  from 


hi*  forever.  But  he  did  not  want 
offend  her  in  any  way;  he  wanted  to 
i  give  her  hi*  love  as  a  man  should. 
Gently  ho  took  one  of  her  hands  and 
held  it  in  both  of  his  For  a  moment 
they  stood  there  looking  at  each  other, 
then  unexpectedly  she  snatched  her 
hand  away. 

"Come;  what's  all  this?  Be  ^nou*  - 

Sn  for  some  reason  he  let  her  go.  and 
a  few  minute*  later  they  were  down  in 
the  cellar  with  all  the  others. 

The  shell  had  injured  no  oor.  but  it 
had  landed  full  upon  the  goat  shed  and. 
destroy inp  it  completely,  killed  the  two 
animal*  there.  And  it  was  their  first 
shell— a  very  important  thin*.  While 
••veryone  was  waiting  in  the  two  cel¬ 
lars.  uncertain  whether  all  dancer  had 


scarcely  anythin*  left;  a  horrible  dr*o  "I  learn  a  lot  about  approaching  men 
lation;  more  bright,  venomous  little  junt  from  seeing  them  smoke,"  said  the 
fames  everywhere  bu*v  with  their  prey,  salesman  seated  in  the  lobby. 

P“”Cil  °r  "Watch  thi*  heavyweight  over  here, 

the  celUr  entrance  and  stumbled  dow,  for  instance.  Note  the  way  he  jam*  the 
h*  ,  ht  a*mf  b*fc,fPle!*-  ^ol  1  ol-acco  into  hia  pipe  with  one  thrust  of 

,a*l  ■  dul1  lha.'-  hi‘  «humb.  Sea  how  he  lets  the  threads 
struck  him  Use  a  punch  over  the  heart  dangle  over  the  brim.  Never  notice* 

Hy  cl,R,hed  hark  the  enrrlair  ,hrm  at  ,,e  Pu,s  “  match  to  his 

hands' bow  o^rj.  waUnow  onth,  *1  ,f  hVT  burning  P-P«". 

into  that  cruel,  hideoii.  twilight.  A  few  ,h“'  '"*®  "»J»P- 

minute- later,  in  the  ruin*  of  the  kitchen  “tarele*..  gruff,  but  good-natured,  1 

he  came  upon  a  human  figure—  CisMe.  should  say. 

He  lifted  the  rigid  little  limbs  in  his  "On  the  other  hand,”  went  on  thi* 
arms  and  carried  her  lack.  One  of  th.  psychologist,  pointing  at  a  trim,  alert- 
haixis  dutch**!  a  piece  of  wc*id — juir  looking  man  who  was  carefully  putting 
of  the  Handle  of  the  baby  carriage.  Th.  *wny  hie  pipe,  “there's  a  man  who 
cellar  seamed  glacial  now.  Hr  place*1  probably  makes  a  ceremony  of  pipe- 
the  amall  body  upon  one  of  the  atrav.  smoking,  lie  has  hi*  favorite  brand  of 
couchn  down  there  and  covered  it  with  tobacco,  always  rubs  it  till  if*  loosened 
a  blanket.  Then  he  ht  a  candle  and  sat  up  just  right,  then  rolls  it  into  a  neat 
there  upon  a  chair,  senseless,  overcome  little  cone  just  to  fit  hnt  pipe.  11c 

When  at  last  he  heard  sabots  com.  doesn't  get  out  his  match  until  every 

clacking  heavily  down  the  steps,  h»  *hrcd  is  in  place.  When  the  mutch  ir< 
would  not  be’icve  it  was  this  woman  burning  brightly,  he  draws  the  flnrne 

his  heart  was  yearning  so  terribly  for  1  across  his  pipe  very  carefully  till  he 

Yet  it  was  she.  and  as  she  advance':  ha*  spread  the  fire 

row  into  the  ravs  of  the  candlelight  hi  evenly  over  every  part 

rose  to  meet  her  with  a  wild  cry:  of  the  tobacco. 

•  M.v-B'wr  .aunm  -Witch  out  for  hi* 

„  h'ra  brusquely  wide  S  kind.  They’ve  got 

tth*t  have  you  done  with  he'?  T'!  I,r*ln"  *°  «*lf>  >'«>u 

Nr  emild  not  aiuwrr.  She  tran.flxc  >  i  .'iTJ  tFU'T*..I«|  «n  heir  them  click." 
him.  Iter  pa.. «>r  uas  awful,  and  hci  £  a#  #K_  „ 

.»r.  wrrr  cold  as  death  it.-If  Thcr  f  fl&KjM  hJlnitwS 
.hr  moved  of  her  own  ...^1  to  th.  1  «K  f  K  m 

•ouch  She  stood  there  in  alienee.  hr>  l  gfeglUW?^  h,  n’  | 

||p®»»\  Si  .K  “hi? 

■  ”  ‘  Uf  u,'l“  I  '"■""•I"  of  tobacco 

nrrd.  She  cbo.e  ,hr  large*!.  Hr  car 

rird  It  lock  Then  they  wrapped  up  w.  e 

the  Kody  of  the  .mall  girt  and.  without  ST  j  ,hl’y 

trying  to  straighten  out  her  limbs,  Hut  there  arc 

packed  her  in  the  box  •  W  MMKOn 

who  ***  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
“Where?"  he  asked.  c\*u*c*. 

"There  in  thr  evrner;  anywhere."  If  what  the  salesman  .aid  I.  correct. 

Hr  began  digging  in  the  eorner  .hi  w*  arc  rrsaonably  coruin  that  the  are- 
had  indicated.  It  waa  slow  work,  hard  ond  of  thew  two  men  .moke.  Edge- 
work;  the  aoil  packed  ao  tight  worth. 

She  had  placed  the  candle  on  a  tabli  The  other  man,  we  are  even  more  sure, 
e.  mer  over  the  box  and  wm  now  kneel-  doe*  not—perhap*  never  heard  of  it. 
ing  there  Once  he  heard  a  nuiar.  and  It  i.n't  unu«ual  to  find  n  man  who 
Jw  knew  .he  wa.  weeping.  But  finally  ha*  never  .moked  Edgeworth.  for  it 
hi*  back  became  ss  tired  he  had  to  lan'l  a  tobacco  that  i*  common  among 
straighten  up  stiffly  and  take  a  real  the  run  of  men  on  the  street.  Out  of  n 
She  looked  arrow  st  him.  chance  hundred  pincmokcra,  you  proh- 

“I.  it  IWhod?  ably  would  find  only  a  down  teal  "pipe 

Wh,r*  'I*  Oiker.?'  eranka,”  but  of  the**-  nearly  nil  would 
“[*»<•  ...  _  .  .  be  Edgeworth  devotee*. 

Tho.e  *mok*"*  who  do  Edfx-wort h. 
"And  if  you  will  notice.  nr«  men  who  analyte 

«vn‘  ,,i  (°r  ,l'***aelvca  the  pltuwure  they  get  out 

alive"  '  of  P>P**™*H**-  And  theae  men  havo 

Then  a.  he  went  on  digging,  it  wa-  wh>  ‘hp>’  ,ikc  Ed«*^ 

•he  -ho  .poke  hr*t.  "Where*,  that  . 

famou.  cannon  of  your.?”  If  Jro1Jh1“,vr  .nr'iPr  lrl^,l  Edgeworth, 

There  war  a  na.ty  .over  in  her  voice  llk*  hav«  >,,u  «*?,  "•  <*««. 

“Itown  in  the  hollow  there,  waiting  for  la  your  hoW,y-  Vou 

for  the  .term  to  blow  over."  m*>r  "kr  “• 

“Which  hollow?"  So  if  you  will  junt  drop  ua  n  card 

"The  hollow  on  the  road  to  the  rail-  [  bearing  your  name  and  nddrews  and  thr 
road  station."  name  of  the  store  where  you  l»uy  moat 

Thr  randir  burni-l  out.  Another  hud  of  your  totwero,  we  will  send  you.  free, 
to  hr  lit.  Then  at  la*t  the  hole  wa*  l.ig  a  liberal  sample. 

enough  After  they ’  had  plac.-d  a  layer  Edgeworth  come,  in  two  form*:  Plug 
of  l**rd*  on  top  of  the  box.  he  began  to  slice  and  Ready- Rubbed.  The  Plug 
ahoved  back  the  dirt.  Once  an  extra  slice  conai.la  of  flat  cake*  mnd.  up  of 
loud  bang  overhead  made  him  atop  and  „  njm|»r  of  thin,  uniform,  oblong  alicrs. 
kok  around.  She  was  no  longer  there.  One  of  these  Mice*  ground  up  in  the 

S*  “,,.ho'“h  .*M‘  P»ln>  Of  your  hand  make*  juat  u  pi|H»ful. 

waited  faithfully  far  her  minute  aftrr  t>Mnri,f  u„Kk,„i 

mTghTu"  r  ha?US5  to  hS:  Xnofa  »"d  P'P- 

•udden  he  wondered  why  he  wa.*  wait-  Wl1'  ^nd  ,ou  m  , uf  hoth' 
ing  like  that.  He  hurried  up  out  of  the  „  Addrm*  your  card  to  I Mru*  *  Hrother 
cellar  Brirht  moonlight  out*idc  re-  £<•-.  *  Swrtfc  Slst  Stnst,  Richmond.  Va 
vralrd  smoke  and  fin-*  and  wrenming  Thi*  firm  was  cstuldUhed  m  1K77.  and 
-hell*,  chiefly  pa— ing  now  high  over  the  Iwaide*  Edgeworth  make*  aeverul  other 
village  gun*  on  all  id.  *  thumlering  brand*  of  smoking  toliacco.  Including  the 
-at  a  mighty  l-l!am.  He  do.lge.1  ab..ut  well-known  giKiid— granulate.!  plug— a 
lb.-  farm  madly  t«.  right  nod  left,  ttrrmi  fa«irib-  with  amokers  for  many 
Thm  hr  raw  two  men  running  along  >var*. 

hSJSThSLM  To  "*•* Tobateo  Mt,cl han“ -■ lt  y°»i 

^  .  2*252  Jobber  «""0t  supply  Edgeworth,  Laru.< 

Rui  ihS  dS  i  dan  ^  *  Bro,hcr  Co-  W|U  RWLwnd  you  . 
ti^eh  Bhe  2:^d  .•  0,  ^  one  or  ,wo  dow,n  cnrlon  of  «nF  S'M  ot 

^1? v,r%ur^-Tit  rn^nUuT,r.  lh^  thf  Plu,t  Sl'ce  or  »{‘-»'|y-Rubbcd  by  pi*- 

“  ss  fs 1  jaES.— *  ■' "m' pr,c' 5,ou 
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JOHN  W.  HATE’S  17tii  MODEL 
2  6  I  *:  X  T  R  A  K  K  A  T  U  R  K  S 
73  NE  \V  CO  X  C  E  I* T  I  O  N  S 


$  1  325  F.  <>.  IL  K  A  CINE 
FOR  STANDARD  MODELS 
12  7-  INCH  WIIEE  L  11  A  S  E 
HIGH-SPEED  MOTOR — 48  II.  P. 


Sixty  Smart  Cars  in  One 

Mitchell  Exhibition  Models  Three  New  Four-Season  Types 
500  Extra-Fine  Creations  Coming  Closed-Car  Styles 


The  Mitchell  enclosed  bodies  for 
1917  are  now  ready  for  exhibit  at 
next  year's  Shows. 

The  ablest  artists  we  know,  de¬ 
signers  and  craftsmen,  have  devoted 
nine  months  to  these  superb  crea¬ 
tions.  For  we  intend  them  to  reveal 
some  new  standards  in  tine  cars. 

Our  experts  examined  257  models 
—the  latest  European  and  American 
types  -to  miss  no  known  attraction. 
And  sixty  of  the  finest  each  contrib¬ 
uted  some  new  ideas  in  luxury  and 
beauty. 

To  these  we  have  added  many 
touches  of  our  own.  And  some  quite 
important  features.  So  each  Mitchell 
enclosed  body  excels  anv  rival  in  a 
good  many  ways,  you  w  ill  find.  And 
we  don’t  believe  that  you  will  find 
one  wanted  detail  lacking. 

Only  500  This  Fall 

We  have  built  only  590  of  these 
extra-fine  models,  including  winter 
cars  and  the  cars  for  all  seasons. 
These  are  supplied  to  the  leading 
Mitchell  dealers.  Even  the  largest 
cities  get  but  a  few  of  them. 

The  chief  purpose  of  these  cars 
is  to  bring  new  prestige  to  the 
Mitchell.  I'o  show  what  efficiency 
means  in  fine  bodies,  as  we’ve  shown 
what  it  means  in  the  chassis. 

These  500  exhibition  cars,  in  the 
hands  of  our  dealers,  are  scattered 
all  over  America.  But  the  largest 
dealers  have  a  very  small  allotment. 


So.  if  you  want  one.  it  requires 
immediate  decision.  It  is  too  late 
to  build  more  of  them.  And.  any¬ 
way,  the  over-demand  for  our  open 
cars  forbids. 

New  Four-Season  Models 

The  Four-Season  Models  —  cars 
for  all  weathers  —  will  excel  in 
popularity. 

One  is  the  Springfield-type  Sedan. 
A7-passengerSedan,with  all  a  closed- 
car’s  luxuries.  But  whose  plate- 
glass  sidesdisappear  when  not  wanted, 
giving  a  light,  open  touring  car. 

One  is  the  Cabriolet— a  Coupe 
whose  windows  drop,  and  whose 
top  falls  back  to  make  an  open 
Roadster. 

Then  a  new  type  of  demount¬ 
able  top. 

There  is  also  the  Mitchell  Limou¬ 
sine— the  masterpiece  of  body¬ 
building.  And  the  Mitchell  Coupe 
for  four.  In  both  of  these  the 
windows  drop.  And  both  have 
every  dainty  touch  that  experts 

have  vet  conceived. 

— 


Mitchell  Models 


S-paMtnftrr  Koadtlrr.  SI. US 

S-paMcngrr  Touring  Car.  SI  US 

7-p—*n*rr  Tour  In*  Car.  SIM 

•«»  w— IT  UH  tan 

4-pMarnter  Cabriolet.  SI77S 

1-iawrntrrOiuM.  SIXil 

7 SprlnttHcW  V<lan.  *I«M 

■•pjwnjrr  I  iMIMlHI .  SW* 


AO  ».* 


Our  20%  Extra  Value 

We  lead  you  to  expect  in  all 
Mitchell  models  at  least  20  per  cent 
extra  value.  If  you  don't  find  it— 
in  lower  price  or  added  features — 
you  have  reason  to  complain. 

That  extra  value  is  due  to  John 
W.  Bate,  the  great  efficiency  en¬ 
gineer.  It  is  due  to  his  factory  sav¬ 
ings.  In  this  model  plant  with  its 
up-to-date  equipment,  he  has  cut 
our  factory  costs  in  two. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the 
Mitchell  is  built  under  these  effi¬ 
ciency  methods,  and  in  our  own 
shops.  The  saving  we  make  is 
enormous. 

50%  Over-Strength 

Mr.  Bate  has  made  in  the  Mitchell 
car  over  700  improvements.  Each 
important  part  is  designed  and  tested 
for  50  per  cent  over -strength. 
There  arc  440  parts  made  of  tough¬ 
ened  steel- — either  drop  forged  or 
steel  stamped.  All  major  strains  are 
met  with  Chrome- Vanadium  steel. 
And  26  extra  features  are  included, 
for  economy,  strength,1  comfort  or 
convenience. 

So  the  Mitchell  represents,  in 
every  detail.  Mr.  Bate's  final  idea  of 
efficiency.  It  is  built  fora  lifetime 
car.  And  seven  of  these  cars  have 
already  averaged  175.000  miles  each. 

All  the  larger  Mitchell  dealers 
now  show  this  car  with  the  ex¬ 
hibition  bodies.  <  Jo  see  them  be¬ 
fore  they  are  sold. 


MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Racine.  Wis..  V.  S.  A. 
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From  High  Stools  to  Better  Jobs 

How  Three  Bookkeepers  Profited  by 
Burroughs  Direct- to- Ledger  Posting 


When  Win.  II.  Ludcn.  of  Reading,  I’.i  .  iiarlxl 
making  candy  in  hi*  mother's  kitchen  lit>  main  idea 
Was  purity  ami  ih. inline**. 

Mis  buMnixi  thrived.  Ludcn'*  Menthol  Camly 
C'ihikIi  l>r«i|H  Uranic  a  popular  pmkttinn  and 
brought  him  thou-und*  of  new  customers.  Yet.  the 
original  idea— purity  and  cleanliness  first-  provrd 
us  valuable  n  sales  a**«-t  to  9000  dealer#  as  to  the  one 
merchant  who  first  handled  the  product. 

Sticking  to  first  principles,  however,  did  nut  fit 
other  department*  of  the  business  so  well  and  new 
ideas  were  welcomed. 

For  example,  a*  production  mounted  it  Iw-ramc 
evident  to  Ludcn  that  the  old  Uiund  ledger  with  its 

Ern-and-ink  entries  couldn't  handle  the  lnrr«i*cd 
jure  work.  I  le  added  to  the  numlrr  of  Itookkcvjirrs 
until  three  were  working  long  and  hard.  Yet  the 
load  was  t<x»  heavy  for  even  their  willing  shouk^rs. 

Since  the  business  could  not  l>c  expected  to  stop 
growing  to  accommodate  the  Itnok  keeping  methods, 
the  method*  i  Item-wives  had  to  lie  made  llc.xiblc  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  business. 

Making  Ready  tor  the  Better  Jobs 

Pen-and-ink  bookkeeping  was  forced  out  liy  lh* 
installation  of  a  burroughs  Ledger  Pitting  and 
Statement  Machine. 

One  girl  operator  assumed  the  duties  of  the  three 
bookkeepers. 

All  the  bookkeeping  ills  were  now-  happily  and  per¬ 
manently  cured. 

Rut  how  about  the  three  bookkeepers?  What 
happened  to  them? 


They  were  given  Utter  job*.  Freed  from  the  slavery 
of  p» n-and-ink  pooling  and  the  struggle  fur  trial 
I M lance*,  they  were  able  to  lake  advantage  of  the 
op|*>rt unities  pro*  nnd  by  a  growing  l>u-ine>s  ami 
mount  one  rung  higher  on  the  ladder  of  success. 

And  l.uden  was  able  to  utilize,  in  other  ini|M>rtant 
work,  the  service*  of  three  faithful  employees,  each 
representing  good  material  that  might  never  have 
beet*  available  for  promotion  if  the  burroughs  had 
not  o|«en«d  tltc  way. 

The  same  material  for  promotion  is  available  in 
thousands  of  other  organizations— employees  w  ho  arc- 
loyal  ami  painstaking,  with  a  knowledge  of  detail  that 
can  be  used  more  j>rofuably  elsewhere  in  the  business. 

The  Mainspring  of  a  Clocklike  System 

Tire  one  girl  operator  in  the  Ludcn  office  takes  care 
of  all  the  ledger  posting  and  cat  h  day's  work  is  handled 
that  day.  She  |«o*t*  the  item*  direct  to  the  kdger. 
The  work  is  done  quickly,  neatly  and  accurately. 

XnatalinrWofonlitiroim-sintothi  I  udrn  office  (laity.  AfliT 
I- ms  nyi»t«i.-l,  Slid.  Iiihd  and  anal)  red.  Ihiw orders  are  tred 

(vicinal  it. '  it  p-lintf  imditmw.  A  daily  proof  of  |»u>tinie, 
e.»**ly  oiaaiiHsI,  <v.-»  away  with  trial  bohnr  troul«l<*.  Then* 
i*  no  ti^■'--»e  writing  of  d.iU*  and  ciplw*.  The  machine 
ai>t<*nalkally  taUxaieof  this. 

Statement*  are  mailol  promptly— neat,  legible  and  accurate. 

l.n«tm'»i«tTKr  mamcer  xavntlut  tin-  ltumni<li*  Machine  p>v* 
far  .it*  If  the  fcr-t  )< or  and  pa)sa  piutit  ot  more  than  PM*.* 
thereafter. 

98  Burroughs  Models 

What  the  Butrouihr  In*  done  for  Lu-lcn  i«  no  exceptional 
raw.  TL<re  ate  '•i  ni>»l*ls  of  Burroughs  Machim-t.— one  to  mit 
«vi-ry  hudai**.  Your  t.  li-phoiw  t>i»,h  or  vour  tmil.r  will  supply 
the  addn-r  of  the  nr.in-t  -if  the  ITO  a*)ireS  of  the  Burroughs 
A  iding  Machine  Company  in  the  United  State*  and  Canada. 


FIGURING  AND  BOOK  KEEPING  MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS -SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED  AS 
LOW  AS  *125 
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confusion  of  souvul  overhead  be¬ 
longed  to  another  xphere;  it  wax  too 
unearthly,  too  superhuman— in  thnt 
weird  lifcht  nothin*'  lr**  than  a  mil- 
hummers  Ikvu  ruling  wildly  upon  the 
lour  walls  oi  h.aveiL  .  . 

He  uwlinl  flu*  cellar  entrance.  h-  :*.l 
rounil  and  omiihI  Hi-  ImmL  i Ii«* 
Sli'Jh  «H|i  ll>  leaning  .  1 1* ;  •  1 1 .  I  lit*' 

mill.  bill  '!<»»•«  H«wl«'  Hu- 

liii/x.ini'  w.-r-x  mut  u<>r»-  Imi.IIi  il 
l'nt  ;-*>  itinl  lluU  In-  Irul  In  »«»|i  m-.lit 
"Inn-  he  was.  ihtubli-  up.  an<l  holil  lti» 
hiMul  tight  hi  both  liimil-  -to  krep  il 
from  Hying  »if.  hi!  Ml.  TWn  hi*  Ml 
nvi-r,  and  rolleil  down  the  re*l  of  the 
way.  Hi-  wiu  vaguely  coniciou-  that  it 
wn«  tin*  lull  way  of  doing  it.  He  prom- 
ii-«l  him.u-lf  that  If  he  ever  had  lo  come 
down  thine  steps  again  he  would  roll 
down  just  that  way.  But  the  people 
now  trooping  down  did  it  in  the  old 
way.  Hip  «f  them  even  stepped  on 
his  leg.  He  drew  hi*  ley  in.  They  went 
mi  talking  for  u  long  time.  He  judged 
I  he  Iximhnrilmctit  must  have  stopped  n 
little,  for  he  could  only  hear  people 
talking  anti  bablr*  eryiny. 

•Wi  ll,  if  they  ilon’t  evacuate  u*  now." 
■aid  a  voice,  “it’s  bwause  they  want  u» 
ti  die." 

•’Pooh!”  H 11  111  n  not  her.  "have  Ihey 
ever  wanted  u*  to  live?" 

"Ah,  wll.  when  one  has  lost  hus- 
hand,  children,  everythiny  one  has  in 
the  world,  it  don’t  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  what  happens." 

"Ah.  mon  Dleu,  no!" 

Every  time  thut  awful  percussion 
came  dirt  trickled  upon  him,  and  he 
seemed  lo  In-  tossed  as  If  in  a  blanket 
lie  reckoned  it  must  he  the  howitzer  in 
action.  He  heard  some  of  the  Aus 
Irian  urlillerymen  talking.  Two  of 
them  could  speak  a  little  pidgin 
French.  They  said  they  did  not  can- 
who  won  or  what  happened,  whrther 
they  remained  Austrians  or  liccame 
Frenchmen  or  f’hin.-se,  provided  they 
ever  got  away  from  It  all  and  went  hark 
home  again  In  any  case  their  bowlder 
was  smashed  now  to  pieces  and  there 
was  nothing  more  for  them  to  do.  A 
little  Inter  came  nn  extra  loud  explosion 
that  scented  to  break  right  through  the 
vault  of  the  cellar;  mothers  threw 
themselves  over  children  to  protect 
them  with  their  bodies,  more  of  that 
nauseating  smoke  poured  In,  ninny  put 
on  musks  and  sat  there  with  a  strange 
immobility  like  hooded  mi-mlier*  of 
seme  secret  rite,  and  Hefmunn  at  Inst 
realized  dully  thnt  It  was  nil  worse  than 
Im  had  thought  death  very  near  them 
nil.  Marianne  was  there,  lie  tried  to 
movi-  closer  to  her,  but  she  wns  busy 
over  a  shiaII  boy.  The  stricken  mother 
was  sitting  la’side  them.  The  little  hoy 
was  lying  there  so  still  liecnuse  a  big 
•tune  bail  fallen  down  from  the  vault 
and  hashed  in  hi-  chest.  A  terrific 
thunderbolt  rent  the  sacking  over  the 
open  corner,  the  cellar  wall  shook,  the 
candle  went  out.  and  for  a  long  minute 
there  was  nothing  but  smoke  and 
screams  of  anguish  and  fright  and 
the  noise  of  earth  nnd  stones  ever 
trickling  down. 

WHEN  at  last  the  smoke  had  drifted 
awny  nnd  some  one  had  replaced 
the  -acking  and  more  hoard*  over  the 
opening  nnd  others  had  relit  the  rnndlr, 
they  found  an  Austrian  with  a  large, 
black  heard  moaning  upon  the  cellar 
t'.sir.  Before  anyone  could  get  his  coat, 
iff  nnd  find  the  wound  in  his  hock 
where  all  the  blood  was  coming  from, 
he  too  gave  a  few  twitches  nnd  sudden¬ 
ly  became  very  -till  nnd  silent.  Then 
tre  sight  of  him  lying  there  dead  made 
si  vend  of  the  Frenchwomen  cry.  for 
they  knew  he  wns  a  good  man.  even 
though  he  was  nn  Austrian,  and  he 
must  have  been  a  nice  husband  and  a 
nice  father,  and  he  had  been  *o  kind 
and  gentle  with  them  all  just  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Yes;  he  was  only  just 
<Vnd:  as  yet  the  wife  l>aok  there 
thought  he  was  still  alive;  but  from 
now  on.  slowly  for  days  and  weeks,  p*r- 
hnps  for  months,  the  news  of  his  death 
would  travel  back  until  at  Inst  it  found 
her  out.  children  at  her  skirts,  nnd 
struck  her  down. 

However,  while  those  in  the  first  irl- 
Inr  cringed  away  from  the  open  steps 
end  those  in  the  second  cellar  cringed 
away  from  the  exposed  corner,  and  all 
lived  every  minute  in  expectation  of 

i  death,  the  bombardment  curiously 
•  eased,  and.  though  they  waited  a  long 
tune,  it  did  not  begin  again.  Then  Hof¬ 
mann  saw  Marianne  going  up  the  steps. 
He  went  nfter  her.  He  caught  her  nt 
the  turn.  He  seized  her  by  the  arm. 

„  “Marianne!" 

*  She  snatched  her  elbow  away. 

“Where  arc  you  going?”  he  aikrd. 
“Look  here,  can't  I  take  a  step  with- 
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out  you  always  following  m«-?”  And 
she  glared  at  him  furiously,  then  of  a 
sudden  she  dropped  her  eye*  and  -aid  j 
with  an  imp.dn-iit  >hrug 

“Bah.  all  ili.ee  *«»•.■■  .k.wa  U*t*- 
crying  their  beit.1-.  ,.|T  met  an  Aadrian. 

■  !••->  ill  f  0.-4  me.  A»  it  h.-  hadn't  iIh*  j 
I  i*  l»-.t  l»  kill  all  Hi.-  French  axil  lw- ! 
csild.  lie  Was  ji.sl  lik.  >•*•  III.-  uh.il 
y.iii  weir  a  hsois*!' 

t'MiiriuN  welled  up  ia  him.  II.-  -au 
J  for  a  certainly  that  »htr  no  !<»s<-r  j 
thought  him  a  Prussian.  In  a  low  vine*  i 
he  told  her  that  He.  too.  was  disguded 
with  the  Austrian*.  He  offered  lo  help 
her  escape.  She  need  only  walk  out  of 
the  village  with  him  toward  the  rear, 
and  he  would  see  that  *hc  got  a  purport.  | 

Hr  was  feeling  groggy  from  a  blow  hr 
had  received  on  the  h.-a<t  and  should  l»- 
clnised  ns  wounded.  So  they  would 
both  lie  transferred  out  of  this  hrll.  and 
she  might  even  find  a  home  at  hi* 
mother’*  in  Baling;  ami.  though  *Sc 
was  French  and  he  wa*  German,  thu* 
would  they  bury  all  their  difference* , 
ami  (Offlt  dnv  forget  war  and  all  it* 
horrors.  God.  yr*.  war  wa*  an  awful  1 
thing-  -  people  who  had  no  real  qurid  ! 
with  each  other  killing  each  other  jud 
to  keep  different  political  dn|Un  hi 
I  tower.  Militarism*  Look  at  the  miter? 
it  brought.  Yes.  he  saw  it  all;  a  thou-  { 

■ami  time*  now  were  they  of  the  **iae  j 
■■pinion.  A*  he  talked  on  the  had  Mood 
there,  one  foot  on  the  next  ttep.  that  old  | 
impatient  scowl  on  her  face,  a*  if  *he  I 
were  only  half  listening  to  him.  hut  now 
■he  interrupted  him. 

“>ly  opinion!  Do  you  think  Iwcnute 
you've  come  here  and  idol  u*  like  thi* 
mid  burned  our  home*  that  we've  had 
enough?  Never.  We — we  light  for  a 
reason,  ami  the  reason  still  exist*,  rven 
under  all  our  dead  and  •uffrring.  You 
may  tie  different,  but  your  countrymen, 
l-o h!  Dirty  hoehe*!  Bat  «-  haven’t  fin. 

I- hi>l  yet.  So  a  little  patience,  then—” 

“I’ve  had  enough  of  it.” 

A  second  Inter  she  had  disappeared, 
lie  stood  there  a  long  time  without 
moving,  half  waiting  for  h>r  to  '--me 
back.  Then,  depressed  ami  stricken  »• 
he  wa*.  a  vague  obstinacy  legan  to 
seize  hita.  What  u»e  now  leaving  her  | 
alone?  And  where  could  she  have 
gone  to  like  thi*?  This  wa*  not  the 
first  time  in  the  la*t  twenty-four  hour* 
she  had  disappeared.  Then  lw-  re- 
numbered  the  little  eellar  under  the 
gout  shcl.  the  cellar  he  had  helped  h.r 
clenn  oat.  It  was  not  large,  hut  there 
wa*  ample  room  for  one  or  two.  lie 
started  up  with  an  oath.  If  she  had 
gone  there,  he  would  go  there  too.  and 
In  there  together  ho  would  -Well,  she  feJ 
might  *Iai»  him  again,  hut  she  would  fi  J 1 
not  drive  him  out.  I  — 

A  hot  June  day,  thin  wreath*  of 
smoke  streaming  up  from  foul-saw-ll- 
ing  ruins.  Stealthily  he  crept  over  . 
masses  of  fallen  store*  and  charred 
beams  until  he  reached  the  place 
where  the  goat  shed  had  once  stood. 

While  he  was  searching  around  for  I 
the  narrow  entrance  to  the  cellar  h  i 
wa*  suddenly  halted  by  what  he  took 
tn  he  the  Whisper  of  vokc*.  Tb*n  K<* 
saw  that  the  entrance  to  the  cellar  wa*  , 
right  there  by  hi*  feet,  skillfully  hid¬ 
den  by  a  bit  of  dusty  sacking.  He 
knelt  down  and  lifted  up  one  corner — 
r,  feeble  candlelight  down  there  over  an  | 
upturned  box,  some  sardine*  ami  crack- 1 
era  on  a  plate,  a  man’s  hand  ami  sleeve: 
then  in  the  background  part  of  her  j 
dress  moving  nl-out;  then  the  hand  ami 
sleeve  going  forward  toward  a  gla*»: 
then  the  profile  of  a  man  he  had  never 
seen  before— her  lover? 

Slowly,  a*  he  knelt  there,  oil  the 
misery  in  hi*  soul  centered  in  a  violent  1 
desire  to  kill  this  man  who  had  stolen 
from  him  her  love.  Yet  a*  the  minute* 
passed  he  dared  not  pull  the  sacking 
further  hock  and  go  down  there  ami 
face  them  together— face  her.  The  | 
other  must  be  down  there  ail  alone,  j 
She  must  first  come  out  again  and  j 
away.  He  replaced  the  sacking  as  it  j 
wa*  ami  looked  around  him.  A  few 
yards  away  were  more  blackened 
beam,  be  hind  which  he  could  hide  ami 
watch.  Then  he  came  to  a  full  stop 
There,  standing  up  astraddle.  «*i  the 
broken  stump  of  a  chimney,  wa*  an  of- 
tuer  looking  at  the  horizon  through  hi* 
glasses.  It  was  Von  Sprechtler.  How 
he  hated  him— the  damned  Pru**ian! 

And  nt  that  moment  Von  Sprechtler 
glanced  down  for  a  better  footing  and 
caught  sight  of  him  “Hello!”  A  seowL  ! 

“Thought  you  w.re  dead.”  Another  , 
scowl.  Where ’ve  you  been  all  this  time?”  I 
"1  got  laid  out  by  a  stone  or  some-  I 
thing.” 

"Well,  you  look  all  right  now." 

“Yes“ 

Von  Sprechtler  scowled  at  him  a  see-  * 


IB&jli,  IBmsisss©® 

Self  -  contained,  tamper-  proof, 
permanently  adjusted  units  that 
conquer  frictional  wear  and  waste 
in  your  motor  car  mechanism. 
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In  every  machine,  vtnins,  ttimn,  pulling 
and  pushing  lends  occur.  New  Depic¬ 
ture  hall  bearing*  scientifically  And  suc¬ 
cessfully  ab*>tb  these  inevitable  conditions 
and  thereby  promote  maximum  efficiency 
.md  service  life  of  the  machinery. 
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“A  man  would  die  in  the  first  alcove” 

—“There  urc  850.000  volumes  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris,”  said 
Emerson.  "If  a  man  were  to  read 
industriously  from  dawn  to  dark  for 
sixty  years,  he  would  die  in  the  first 
alcove." 

And  lie  would  not  die  a  well  read  man. 

But  if  a  man  could  know  what  few 
great  books  are  cndtiringly  worth  while 
and  could  read  those  few  —  histories,  biographies,  dramas, 
works  of  travel,  fiction,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion — he 
wotdd  become  well  read,  even  though  he  could  devote  to 
them  hut  a  few  pleasant  moments  a  day.  These  hooks  have 
been  brought  together  in 
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For  Evory  Possible  Purpose 


ond  Ionite r,  then  turned  back  to  his 
glasses. 

“Very  well.  Report  to  the  reserve 
post,  back  there  in  the  valley,  and  tell 
Muller  you're  to  lake  charge  of  your 
section  again.  The  French  are  attack¬ 
ing.  We’re  going  over  there  in  half 
an  hour." 

In  the  reserve  post,  seven  yards  or 
more  underground,  there  was  a  luscious 
j  smell  of  soup,  and  swimming  in  the 
I  soup  meat  and  onions.  But  none  of 
the  men  down  there  said  anything.  They 
ate  in  silence,  as  if  under  protest,  like 
sulky  children.  And  like  sulky  children 
they  went  out  into  the  morning  light 
and  formed  up  in  ranks  of  four. 
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down  again.  Soon  the  roadside  sup¬ 
ported  bleeding  figures  from  the  sec¬ 
tions  ahead.  Then  of  a  sudden  a  per- 
feet  squall  of  steel  struck  them— a  be- 
wildennr  tornado  that  threw  them  up 
against  one  another,  made  ears  and  i 
nostrils  bleed,  and  doiens  that  were 
thumping  along  alive  the  minute  be¬ 
fore  were  just  In  that  twinkling  laid 
flat  like  ninepins.  Awful,  the  sudden- 
ness  of  it!  For  a  minute  the  hooded 
ranks  trembled  In  a  blind  stupor  and 
confusion,  but  angry  cries  came  of 
“Vorwtrtal  Vorwirta.  Deutsche!"  anil  , 
a  deep  I*.*  voice  legan  to  sing,  and  a 
few  furlongs  ahead  were  the  outlines 
of  the  first  channels  to  the  trenches. 

THEN  the  skies  broke  and.  though 
llofmann  ran  on.  men  fell  under  his 
fret.  I -dies  emptied  their  ronlents  on 
the  road,  blond  flew  atiout  like  red 
paint,  and  in  blood  he  slipped  ami  stag-  j 
■ered  forward — red  blood,  unmixed 
blood— until  he  knew  that  this  was  mad- 
ness,  insane  battling  with  a  brutal, 
omnipotent  monster.  The  trenches 
were  too  far  off :  none  would  rver  reach 
them,  except  that  cruel  devil.  Von 
Sprechtler.  And  suddenly  down  over 

SvshS  :  esAtiSZ  EVERY  married  couple 

and  a  rush,  came  a  naming  aeroplane. 

under  Ita  wings  an  iron  cross.  It  landed  g-  -  »»»  - - -  *“•  - 

sss*  n  ar-urnS  M| 

hke  •  toe*h  And.  O— Mfh  U»  recall  [  a  IHMM— .-*?-« 

Had  passed,  Hofmann  alto  wrnt  heller-  ;  L  1  •••»*  •- 

skelter  hack  after  the  others.  .Iran-  1  OBM  - 

over  the  fields  with  leaping  atr.des  'J||  I 

until  suddenly  there  came  an  open  |m|  in . .  uW  I- 

spare  in  the  forth -an  abandoned  M  ..gffa 
quarry,  storm-swept  with  it*  ailent  “I"?-'. 

dead  and  broken  mortars,  but  now  »  ,  ,  ositvii  rosuaaiss  oo  .  ••  sm.  mm  res 
haven.  like  frantic  chickens,  the  twen-  .  — 
ty  or  thirty  of  them  scurried  under  O 
cover  here  and.  hugging  the  earth  as  ^ 
best  they  could  in  nooks  and  corners, 
made  no  othbr  motion. 

But  for  the  moment  the  shelling  had  ??! 
passed  on:  just  four  little  clouds  ’way  j-i 
up  there  above  the  rifts  of  smoke  float-  »i“ 
ing  idly  along  the  heavens.  Strange  f" 
scenes  there  were,  however,  in  the  •« 
quarry— all  the  realities  of  war  we  poor  iJL 
civilians  shudder  from:  a  steel  cupola 
at  the  top.  split  wide  open  and  a  gray  __ 
figure  curled  up  on  one  of  its  halves,  all 
like  some  huge  oyster;  below  the  line  of 
broken  mortars,  and  everywhere  the 
dead  tumbled  this  way  and  that,  some 
outstretched,  some  kneeling  over,  some 
sitting  up:  white  fares,  blue  faces,  black 
faces;  eyes  of  fear,  eyes  of  glue,  no 
eyes  at  all;  here  among  the  morsels  of 
flesh  a  trunk  and  a  long  leg;  there  just 
a  clenched  hand  sticking  up,  grasping 
for  life;  amid  all  these  a  few  .till  liv- 
ing.  moaning;  two  bandaging  each 
other;  one  without  a  leg  calmly  leaning 
back  and  smoking  a  last  pipe;  over  all 
that  sickly  stench  and  big  blue  flic*  bur- 
ting  to  and  fro  between  the  living  and 
the  dead,  and  at  the  very  bottom  worms, 
tiny  pools  of  filthy  oo*e,  and  n  fat. 
cheeky  rat.  ms 

Nevertheless  it  wa*  very  pleas-  ■ 

ant  in  the  quarry— a  perfectly  lux-  M 
i-rious  impression  of  safety  here  for  ns 
there  panic-stricken  men.  Slowly  they  _ 
related  their  tense  muscles,  shoved  off  ■ 


Never  before  h«.  »>  good  •  top  howitzer  with  such  unerring  purpose 
been  produced  .1  w>  low  a  pi-  and  then  chased  it  up  lo  It*  isolated 

You  should  b*>  prepend  lor  l..d  site  in  the  fields  and  as  a  climax  acta- 

wenibei  by  oidermc  -  "Koupei  ally  sought  out  the  ammunition  well 

Top"  now  end  blown  It  up?  Hofmann  had  heard 

We  have  been  in. king  closed  all  this,  listened  further  to  angry 

earrisiie.  sin..  1817.  I’ he  “Koupot  wishes  for  the  men’s  discovery  and 

r..p  -  ••  our  .pecul  pitde.  We -.r  death:  but  he  had  not  spoken  What 

perfectly  willing  lo  rrdund  your  was  lh«  use?  The  damsge  was  done 

money  il  you  me  in*  absolutely  now.  He  would  only  jrepardiir  her 

asiiaflerl  will.  ii.  life.  And  nothing  mattered  now. 

Prire.  F.  0.  H  f.r.  KA fenflr.  W7 SO.  Hi#  only  regret  as  he  walked  along 

,  «■«.. ..os co  ataftjj s-aas: 

•  la&li  Kreret  ■“•  - lu  „■  ing  to  go  off  like  this;  for  he  knew  this 

*Tjl  *»»#  the  end.  Few  of  them  walking 
■ .  -  — uo  along  together  thus  would  ever  return 

HL  Jfr  A’tfRfcgMjWWMBiB  "gain  from  that  maelstrom  of  •»un<l 
I  J*.  ni| .  V|  I)  Bf  ndl  over  there  For  many,  many  months 

fi  "Ml  Jj  I.  I.  IS  l  <.  T  *•  had  krere  tK.  ...c*  „»«.  <  ... 

/  ■  1  .  .  *  *  J  meaning  in  h>s  car*,  hut  never  bad  he 

TTftYA  'xjh  A  f  AM  heard  anyth,  ng  like  this.  worse  even 

¥  *11  than  yesterday,  all  the  southern  sky 
?,"n’  *»'  '“*«  gurgling  l.ke  a 

I  huge  kettle  boiling,  while  over  lo 

1  .  V  the  nght  the  whole  earth  seemed  to 

IBk  shake  under  endless  percussions  and 

U^HanKOIMSl  ifYyi/cVU  ,h,>  v,,r>'  heavens  to  be  on  Are 

All  along  he  had  been  living  in  a 
WE.J|*  fool's  paradise  by  her  side,  trying  to 
dodge,  forget,  oh-cure.  the  truth  Thu 
■  rrr,v....;  .irAT-T,"/*! KH*  was  PrussmnUm!  Now  the  truth  was 

.  mji.iv:  -4. .. ...  .re.  -  —  1—  ^g-JOO here,  unavoidable,  the  abysmal  folly  of 

111Y  MAIL!  CJermany’s  military  masters  The  end 

Pacific  School  of  Penmanship  for  al1  of  ,h*m-  H*  felt  il  'B 

WriilTSisr  JiMrieSbeA  !  Vw;  to-day  the  French  were  going 
Pm.r,. s.h.M.1  oj p.~nwuMp. Ml t~ n\ U  I  to  win.  She  was  right-  It  did  not  take 

any  treat  intelligence  to  see  that.  Too 
m  VO*'  M  ^  n'nn3'  »fun*  opposite  them.  Too  much 

A  VaNKLT^TO  ^  Stupidity  here;  wmiething  gone  horri- 

/  V r  V*7-/  P£j<  trenches  were  already  Uken,  and  to 

$  S  \  try  and  lead  men  into  the  teeth  of 

Tfef-LL  r-: - \  that  fury  nothing  less  than  to 

'S&BS'  Il  1  ,ak«  ,hpm  direct  to  the  slaughter.  In 

I  II  lU  I  ,br  rr'cr'c  p°»-  Kar‘*.  Wl,h  " 

"•  ’  If  \  I  I  Of  welcome  at  his  unexpected  return. 

had  handed  him  a  letter.  It  was  a 
chatty,  long  letter  front  his  eldest  sister 
to  Karl— the  first  news  either  of  them 
had  received  from  Danzig  for  a  long 
time.  Hr  had  been  able  to  glance  over 
it  only  cursorily,  but  he  had  seen  two 
discreet  little  crosses  at  the  end.  one  in 
each  comer  ef  the  page.  And  some¬ 
how  those  two  little  crosses  kept  him 
now  from  trying  to  read  the  letter 
again.  He  slackened  his  step  and. 
abreast  with  Karl,  handed  the  letter 
Itnck.  A  little  later  they  crossed  a 
stream  of  men  trailing  don  from 
“over  there."  All  were  wounded,  just 
able  to  walk,  wearily  supporting  rough 
white  bandages  or  raw  red  wounds, 
debris  tossed  out  of  the  battle,  walk- 
ing  dumbly  away  now.  straight  ahead, 
without  asking  why  or  where.  After 
that  came  an  endless  string  of  am¬ 
munition  wagons  waiting  for  some 
word  of  command:  silent  fellows  these, 
standing  by  their  horses’  heads  or  sit¬ 
ting  on  their  boxes,  half  ashamed  of 
themselves  and  yet  fascinated  by  this 
sight  of  other*  marching  forth — how 
many  never  to  return!  Then  at  last. 
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WHAT  is  there  about  the  Franklin 
Car  that  gives  an  entirely  new 
sense  of  efficiency  to  the  man  who 
has  owned  ten  other  motor  cars,  and  now 
owns  four  of  different  makes? 

Whatever  this  thing  may  be,  whatever 
the  factors  responsible  for  it,  it  can  be 
covered  by  one  general  term,  Road  Ability. 

It  is  a  fact  that  any  man  who  owns 
other  cars  and  a  Franklin  will  find  him¬ 
self  always  using  the  Franklin  for  his  own 
driving. 

Road  ability  as  you  find  it  in  the  Franklin  Cars 
is  the  all -'round  ability  to  show  speed,  safety, 
comfort  and  economy,  in 
service  month  after  month  and 
taking  road  conditions  as  they 

'  Tlmrtmf  t.— 

come.  ;  **.-*,./ 

Even  the  enclosed  Franklin 
Cars  are  showing  a  higher  road  s.j.. 
ability  than  most  motorists  will 
dream  of  getting  out  ot  tneir 
open  cars  of  w  hatever  make. 

With  the  Franklin  Car.  you 
have  a  quick  get-away.  You  have  speed  on  the 
hills.  You  have  maximum  speed  from  place  to 
place — not  merely  that  short  burst  between  nearby 
points,  but  the  hour-in ,  hour-out  maximum  average 
that  makes  long-distance  touring  a  success. 


The  ability  of  the  Franklin  Car  is  an  ability  you 
Canute  without  working  yourself. 

The  cate  and  safety  of  fast  driving  with  the 
Franklin  Car  arc  things  that  the  owner  of  the 
average  car  never  experiences. 

You  w  ill  go  more  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
—more  miles  to  the  set  of  tires. 

The  Franklin  has  alw  ays  been  cclcbn.tcd  as  the 
car  of  highest  efficiency —hr  economy  in  operation, 
for  saving  in  repairs  and  depreciation. 

It  is  the  only  scientific  light-weight  car.  A 
l»cautifully  balanced  car.  A  flexible  car  —  with  its 
resilient  wood  frame  and  full-elliptic  spring  sus¬ 
pension.  A  car  that  itself  over  the  bad  spots  in 
the  road — no  road  shock  to  driver  or  passengers. 
The  new  series  Franklin  Cars  arc  showing  even 
higher  efficiency  —  20  per  cent, 
more  gasoline  economy;  17  per 
cent,  more  tire  economy. 

Now,  like  every  other  term 
ever  used  to  describe  motor  car 
performance,  road  ability  is  likely 

to  be  misused  bv  the  seller  of  a 
• 

car,  and  taken  on  faith  by 
casual  buyer. 

But  Frank  /in  road  ability 


AU  Pruti  f.  O.  I.  Ft  ram* 


can 

be  demonstrated  to  your  satisfaction  by  any  Franklin 
dealer,  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

He  will  demonstrate  to  you  also  what  every 
Franklin  owner  already  knows— that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  efficiency  in  a  motor  car. 
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savage  kick.  Il  reached  Von  Spr.-cht- 
Icr's  ‘hi ns.  The  man  sat  up.  It  was  Karl. 

"No."  he  snarled:  "we’re  not  gome 
hack  up  there  to  be  butchered  for  a  few 
putrid  strips  of  soil!" 

Already  Von  Sprechtler  had  turned 
to  Hofmann. 

"Vicefeldwebel.  shoot  this  renegade  “ 

Hofmann  stared  blankly.  Then  he 
shook  his  head. 

"No."  he  said. 

Von  Sprechtler  turned  about  like  a 
wasp.  He  snapped  his  lingers  coolly 
at  the  men  lined  up. 

“Unteroffizier.  take  three  men  and 
shoot  these  two." 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  dread¬ 
ful  silence.  Finally  a  man  stepped  in 
front  of  the  ranks  and  mumbled  some¬ 
thing.  Three  other  men  followed  him 
to  where  Hofmann  was  standing. 

They  took  Hofmann  and  Karl  and 
tied  the’r  hands  back  of  them.  Replac¬ 
ing  their  masks  wrong  side  forward, 
they  set  them  up  against  a  rock.  No  one 
spoke.  Von  Sprechtler  walked  impa¬ 
tiently  up  and  down.  Already  it  was 
an  accomplished  fact.  Then  at  last  they 
stood  thor*  all  alone,  side  by  side,  these 
two  young  men  who  had  gone  forth 
gayly  in  their  youth  to  light  for  the 
German  Kmpire.  Hofmann  believe! 
then  in  Germany's  splendid  armies  ami 
great  generals.  Now  in  his  swimming 
senses  nothing  was  very  distinct.  A 
single  thought  pulsed  convulsively 
through  his  brain-  he  seas  no  longer 
a  Prussian!  Karl’s  elbow  *ud<lrnlv 
pressed  against  his  own  It  made  hi- 
heart  leap  up  and  vividly  reminded 
him  of  old  scenes,  the  Germany  that  he 
loved.  He  straightened  up;  he  threw 
back  his  head  and  began  to  aing  loud¬ 
ly.  hoarsely:  ’’Deutschland— Deutsch¬ 
land  — iiber  allea— iiber  alles  in  der— " 


/ETNA 


little  and  listened  vaguely  to  hugi- 
cllfi  from  distant  batteries  in  the 
nr  singing  by  every  so  often  like 
>Uoy  cars.  Eventually  a  man  ap- 
ared  in  the  entrance  of  the  quarry. 
"Any  of  the  128th  down  there?"  the 
an  yelled.  5 

‘‘Present, "  answered  a  few  weary 
ires. 

The  man  went  away.  Silence  again  in 
e  quarry.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
m  Sprechtler  appeared  He  strode 
wn  the  sloping  path  diajointedly. 
•hind  him  came  a  string  of  sheepish- 
oliinjr  men.  When  he  reached  the 
•  ttom  of  the  quarry  he  cried  out:  "To 
m«!  Form  up  over  there." 

1 1  in  forehead  was  covered  with  blood, 
c  ran  his  finger  along  and  flicked  the 
ood  oft  as  if  it  were  perspiration 
■tore  was  u  faint  odor  of  ether  about 
lit,  and  he  held  in  his  other  hand  a 
••an  white  handkerchief.  He.  too, 
oked  very  tired,  lie  looked  as  if  a 
tod  push  in  the  back  would  send  him 
»t  never  to  rise  again.  He  held  his 
un! kerchief  under  his  nose  a  moment 
■  I  glared  about  him.  then  bawled  out 
I'o  arms!” 

Only  one  or  two  of  the  men  rose:  of 
ie  real,  some  lay  there  and  pretended 
i  In*  dead;  others  just  sat  stupidly, 
yea  on  the  ground.  With  that  Von 
prechtler  put  his  handkerchief  away 
ml  liegun  to  rant  and  wave  his  sword 
bout. 

"Get  up.  damn  you,  get  up  " 

A  few  more  men  rose.  among  them 
lofmunn.  Von  Sprechtler  turned  upon 
mi  and  hammered  him  with  orders 
aek  up  there  into  the  teeth  of  the  gale 
guin  and  win  the  day— then  he  turned 
limit  and  kicked  one  of  the  figures 
mint  rate  on  the  ground.  Rut  the 
could-lie  dead  man  answered  with  a 


Her  Husband 
Didn’t  iEtna-ize 
Against  Accident 

HF.  thouKht  himself  so  well 
and  strung  that  he  would 
..Iways  be  able  to  lake  care  of 
t-r.but  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
ume  the  fall  on  the  sidewalk. 
The  little  money  that  was  in  the 
l-ank  was  eaten  up  by  doctors’ 
and  nurses'  bi lls  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  he  had  to  go  to  the 
public  ward  of  a  hospital. 

She  is  as  mil  loved  as  your 
u'ife.  Yet  while  he  lies  there 
in  the  free  ward,  she  stands 
here  and  works  a  II  day.  Save 
your  wife  from  having  to  do 
this. 

Remember  that  one  in  seven 
is  killed  or  injured  by  acci¬ 
dent  each  year,  and  that  you 
may  lie  the  one. 


IZE 
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A  Talk  with  the  President 


l  “-ll— '  IV—  « 


Tinny  yen i  a  that  I  have  foil  surprise 
hut  it  should  have  been  possible  to 
iceumpllsh  so  much  when  the  Admin- 
-trntion  whs  atundlng  on  such  ticklish 
ground,  nnd  1  dropped  ns  much  Into  tho 
conversation. 

"It  bus  boon  n  wonderful  record,  bus 
It  not?"  Mr.  Wilson  sold  with  h.s  cn- 
guglng  frankness.  "It  has  been  n 
positive  relief  to  hn»e  u  definite  pro¬ 
gram.  Of  course  the  strength  of  my 
position  wns  that  I  was  working  on  a 
party  platform,  nnd  net  nn  an  Indi- 
vidiiul  plan.  There  has  never  been  a 
Wilson  policy,  with  one  exception. 
'Vhut  we  have  carried  out  were  Demo- 
eiatic  policies  laid  down  in  our  plat¬ 
form.  The  one  exception  that  is.  the 
one  Wilson  policy— was  the  repeal  of 
I  he  exemption  of  American  ships  from 
paying  toll  at  the  (‘anal.  Both  party 
platforms  commended  that  law,  but 
when  I  found  that  both  parties  to  the 
treaty  had  understood  in  signing  it 
that  all  shipping  wns  to  lie  subject  to 
tolls,  I  determined  to  insist  upon  the 
repeal,  With  the  exception  of  that,  it 
was  a  party  plan  for  which  we  were 
working.  I  never  raised  the  question 
with  regard  to  any  one  of  the  things 
we  have  done:  ‘Shall  we  do  it?'  I  sim¬ 
ply  said:  'We  have  promised;  Aon*  are 
ne  going  to  do  it?’  As  valuable  a 
Hong  us  We  have  done  is  entirely  to 
change  the  atmosphere  of  legislation. 
We  did  llil:t  when  wc  drove  out  the 
lobby.  We  have  changed  the  lobby  from 
one  of  inducement  to  one  of  argument. 
More  than  one  cynical  congressman  of 
long  experience  tells  me  that  all  the 
conditions  under  which  the  work  In 
•  ’engross  is  now  done  are  changed. 
The  old  lobby  wns  the  heart  of  things, 
and  the  heart  is  changed." 

Mexico  vg.  the  Ephesian* 

IT  is  impossible  to  listen  to  President 
■  Wilson  discussing  the  work  of  the  lost 
four  years  done  under  such  terrific 
(train  without  asking  yourself  again 
ami  again  how  has  he  been  able  to 
curry  it?  It  is  evident  that  he  has  stood 
>1-  He  is  not  a  rugged  man.  but  hi* 
color  is  too  good,  his  eyes  too  clear,  hi* 
lotions  too  easy  and  unhurried  not  to 
fe:l  that  he  is  in  a  normal  physical  and 
.  ’"dial  condition.  He  laughs  cheer- 
fully  when  you  ask  him. 

''There  is  a  lot  of  the  buy  left  in  me. 
1  have  never  forgotten  how  to  play, 
never  forgotten  how  to  loaf.  I  get  great 
Jdief  ns  1  go  along  by  a  sense  of  the 
,un  m  things.  There  is  a  constant  suc- 
■  cession  of  funny  things  happening.  1 
I  enjoy  Stories;  that  is  another  thing 
•hat  mv  father  taught  me  He  was  a 
rent  story-teller  I  generally  open 
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TXTOULD  you  like  to  be  a  mem- 
^  *  ber  of  the  most  attractive  club 
in  the  world  the  largest  and  finest 
hotel  club  in  the  world  in  the  heart 
of  New  York  occupying  an  entire 

city  block  front -with  every  luxury,  every  comfort,  every  . 

convenience  known  to  club  life,  and  many  special  new  fea¬ 
tures.  popular  in  London  and  Fans,  but  as  yet  new  to  this 
country?  Would  you  value  this  membership  if  you  had  no  initiation, 
no  dues,  no  assessments  to  pay?  If  it  enabled  you  to  save  $50  to  $200, 
or  even  more,  every  time  you  visited  New  York,  and  still  enjoy  luxuries 
which  other  hotels  DON’T  give.  Then  read  every  word  of  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  for  the  Hotel  Commonwealth  is  what  you  want  and  need. 


In  I  ho  first  place  the  Hotel  Commonwealth  is 
planned  to  lie  the  largest  hotel  in  the  world.  To 
cover  an  entire  city  block  front,  to  be  twenty-eight 
■lories  high,  to  contain  approximately  2.500  room*, 
and  to  cost  approximately  *15,000,oon.  To  be.  in 
short,  approximately  twice  the  size  of  New  York's 
leading  hostelries. 

It  is  a  cooperative  enterprise,  lu  members  will 
own  its  stock— 150.000  shares,  all  common  stock  at 
the  pnr  value  of  *100  eneh.  Only  one  share  can  be 
subscribed  for  by  any  individual,  except  the  directors 
who  are  required  by  law  to  own  three  shares  each. 
Yes,  we  hope  that  YOU  will  take  one  share— and 
that  the  rest  of  the  150.000  shareholders  will  be 
c  like  you.  We  will  tell  you  a  bit  further  on 
valuable  this  one  share  will  be  to  you,  how  it 
will  bring  back  to  you  the  *100  it  cost,  and  how 
after  that,  it  will  continue  to  he  a  lifelong  asset. 

But  first  let  us  tell  you  some  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Commonwealth  Hotel  Club.  Any  member  of  the 
public  can,  of  course,  patronize  the  Hotel  Common¬ 
wealth,  hut  only  shareholders  can  have  the  club 
privileges  of  the  Hotel  Commonwealth.  You  be- 
come  a  member  by  becoming  a  shareholder  in  the 
hotel — and  there  are  no  initiation  fees,  no  dues,  no 
assessments. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  the  Club— one  for  ladies 
one  for  gentlemen,  with  gymnasium,  swimming  pool, 
shower  haths,  handball  and  squash  courts,  billiard 
rooms,  card  rooms,  nnd  private  conference  rooms. 
An  indoor  golf  eourse  for  both  sexes  is  one  more 
attractive  feature.  Nothing  so  complete,  so  perfect 
in  facilities  for  the  comfort,  the  convenience,  the 
case  and  delight  of  it*  members  has  yet  been  done 
in  America. 

See  how  it  works  out  in  your  case.  On  a  business 
trip  to  New  York  you  have  every  facility  at  your 
command  that  you  can  have  at  home.  The  hotel 
club  is  an  office  for  you— if  you  desire.  Its  stenog¬ 
raphers,  its  ticker  service— all  its  facilities  are  your*. 
You  can  take  n  husiness  man  to  the  Commonwealth 
for  a  conference  in  privacy  and  comfort  quite  foreign 
to  a  mere  hotel.  There’s  a  differrnt  a:r  about  it— 
and  a  very  different  meaning  to  the  invitation. 


If  your  wife  is  with  you.  you  need  not  dislike  to 
leave  her  alone  while  you  ro  down  town.  In  the 
ladies'  elub  rooms  she  will  find  a  never  ending  soure- 
of  interest,  entertainment,  and  comfort.  She  will 
fin-1  ladies  from  her  own  dob  circle*  from  all  over  the 
nation,  and  from  New  York  City  in  particular,  whom 
she  might  not  meet  in  years  otherwise,  and  who 
will  prove  charming  and  delightful  acquaintances. 

And  you  will  meet  fellow  dub  member*  too.  from 
every  metropolitan  center.  Men  who  are  the  aggres¬ 
sive  building  forces  of  American  industry.  We  have 
enough  of  them  who  have  already  subscribed  to 
advance  your  business  future*  mightily,  if  you  were 
acquainted  with  only  five  per  cent  of  them. 

And  you  can  meet  many  or  few  or  none  at  all, 
just  os  you  like. 

An  able  man  will  be  in  charge  of  introduction*  in 
the  men's  dub.  and  a  lady  of  social  position  in  charge 
of  introductions  in  the  ladies'  rooms  Club  members 
who  desire  to  meet  their  dub  mates  will  fill  out  a 
card  in  the  dub  office.  And  if  you  prefer  not  to  meet 
people,  don't  fill  out  the  card. 

Saving  on  Room* 

The  plans  will  rail  for  a  large  number  of  single 
room*  with  bath  at  *1-50  per  day.  and  other  rooms 
at  from  *2  to  *5.  Suite*  varying  from  two  rooms 
with  bath  up  to  any  desired  size  will  range  from 
*5  per  day  upwards.  At  the  Commonwealth  you  will 
find  the  price  of  any  given  room  you  select,  very 
considerably  lower  than  a  similar  room  in  the  other 
highest  dass  hotels  of  New  York.  That  is  one 
economy.  Another  very  marked  saving  is  that  you 
will  not  need  so  expensive  a  room  or  suite  at  the 
Commonwealth.  If  you  are  alone  a  *150  per  day 
room  and  bath  will  be  perfectly  adequate  and  com¬ 
fortable.  You  will  use  the  room  merely  to  sleep 
in— for  you  will  use  the  dub  rooms  for  lounging, 
reading,  or  receiving  friends.  Many  forward-looking 
business  men  who  never  take  anything  but  a  room 
costing  *4  and  upward  in  a  New  York  hotel  have 
become  shareholder*  for  this  one  reason,  for  they  can 
see  that  they  will  easily  save  *50  a  year  from  this 


feature  alone.  And  if  your  wife  is  with  you.  n  *2,.V 
room  will  he  perfectly  adequate  for  you  both  *rd 
will  save  *2.50  n  day.  for  the  Commonwealth 
will  give  you  both  comforta  and  luxuries  that 
you  could  not  expect  to  get  in  n  *5  per  tiny  room, 
or  even  in  a  *30  per  day  suite,  in  any  other  hotel 

Restaurant* 

In  order  to  meet  it  long  felt  need  of  business  m«- 
vislting  New  York  there  will  be  restaurants  on  three 
different  plans. 

There  will  be  n  Restaurant  tfc  lure  in  which  the 
cuisine,  service  and  appointments  will  equal  the 
most  famous  dining  rooms  in  the  world.  Nothing  »  11 
be  omitted  which  will  aid  in  making  this  one  of  the 
show  places  of  the  nation.  The  plans  call  for  cer¬ 
tain  features  which  have  found  the  highest  favor  n 
London  where  the  great  people  of  all  nations  make 
a  ceremony  of  dining.  This  rcutnurnnt  will  inevi- 
tably  draw  the  most  brilliant  of  New;  York's  brilliant 
sets— and  the  prices  charged  in  it  will  he  in  keeping 
with  the  usual  charges  in  the  finest  dining  plnces 

Other  dining  rooms  will  afford  lablr  d'hole  servic* 
at  very  moderate  prices,  although  in  beauty.  richmx 
of  appointment,  in  menu  and  service,  these  rooms 
will  please  you  very  highly. 

In  a  third  dining  room,  meals  will  be  served  <•  to 
enrte  at  popular  prices,  and  there  will  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  grill  and  a  men's  cafe  us  well  ns  privatt 
dining  rooms. 

Now  if  you  feci  like  it.  you  can  go  into  the  popul«r 
priced  restaurant  and  dine  perfectly  well  for  twentf 
cents.  You  can  have  a  bowl  of  crackers  nnd  tr.d't 
if  you  like,  or  some  bacon  and  eggs,  or  roll*  nr, I 
coffee.  You  can  take  your  hat  in  with  you  srd 
hang  it  on  a  hook  by  your  table,  with  no  hat  check 
to  pay.  And  when  you  dine  there  you  will  find  tie 
service  orompt  and  good  nnd  the  food  excellent. 

Rebates 

A  rebate  will  be  given  each  shareholder  on  hi* 
expenditures  for  rooms  and  meals  up  to  20  per  cent 
out  of  the  net  earnings  each  fiscal  year.  And  share¬ 
holder*  are  entitled  to  “cards  of  introduction"  wlu-.l 
give  them  the  privilege  of  putting  people  up  at  thr 
Commonwealth,  just  ns  you  would  put  them  up  it 
your  club  at  home  nnd  the  shareholder  gets  an  addi¬ 
tional  rebate  on  the  expenditure  of  these  friend 
who  register  their  card*  on  their  arrival  at  the  ho‘.< 

Thus,  if  you  should  become  a  shareholder.  *ol 
spend  in  one  year  *200  at  the  Commonwealth,  ycur 
rebate  might  reach  *10.  and  you  might  get  an  add 
tional  rebate  of  *40  from  the  expenditures  of  pc  non 
whom  you  send  to  the  club- 
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Doctors -Salesmen -Professional  Men 


/'u>o  HanJiltr  win  lop.  alarm  nnlaiw.  onj  loll 

n»mpmrol  F  mil  h  deep  «r»aa  body  and  wbauU.  black 
(and an  and  radiator.  »7»5  T*~"»*  tor  urn.  p*«» 


The  So-Called  Eight-Hour  Bill; 
the  Child-Labor  Bill;  Freeing 
the  Philippines;  Putting  Sugar 
on  the  Free  List;  Warning 
Americana  Not  to  Travel  on 
Ships  Owned  by  Belligerents; 
Increasing  the  Size  of  the 
Army;  Increasing  the  Size  of 


the  Navy;  Free  Seeds;  Rural 
Credits;  Establishing  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  Armor  Plant;  Con¬ 
firming  the  Appointment  of 
Mr.  Brandeis;  Increasing  the 
Income  Tax;  And  More  Than 
Forty  Other  Important  Roll 
Calls. 


How  Have  Your  Representa¬ 
tives  Voted  On  the  Big  Issues? 

'"THE  records  of  the  votes  of  members  of  Congress  and  senators 
*  on  the  various  roll  calls  of  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congress,  recently  ended,  are  now  ready  1  hese  records  show 
how  each  member  and  senator  voted  on  various  roll  calls,  including: 


are  indispensable  to  every  voter  who  wishes  to 
representatives  voted,  and  how  he  should  cast 
his  own  ballot  in  the  coming  election  for  an  entire  new  House 
and  one-third  of  the  Senate.  The  records  are  furnished  by 
Collier’s  Washington  Bureau  without  charge.  Give  the  name 
of  the  one  representative  in  Congress  and  the  one  senator  whose 
record  you  want. 

You  Get  This  Information  Free  From 

COLLIER’S  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 

Dept.  Y.  1121  Woodward  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Mexico.'  But  it  is  order  not  for  the 
Mexican*,  but  for  some  of  the  foreign 
iamtors. 

-Never  in  all  of  their  appeals  to  me  has 
one  of  them  even  mentioned  the  fifteen 
Mexican*.  It  i*  always  our  in- 
its.  One  can  almost  always  find 
a  parallel  for  a  political  situation  like 
this  in  the  Bible.  A  man  can  set  a  lib¬ 
eral  education  from  the  Bible  It  has 
educated  the  Scotch.  They  have  learned 
from  it  to  understand  the  human  heart 
and  the  history  of  civilization.  There 
is  another  character  in  the  Bible  with 
whom  I  have  had  frequent  dealing* 
within  the  last  fourteen  years.  I  don't 
always  remember  his  name — Je — Jcshu 
— Jeshurun.  Thai's  it.  they  say  of  him 
that  he  waxed  fat  and  kicked  '  I  have 
met  a  good  many  men  of  that  kind  in 
the  last  few  years  ” 

The  reference  gave  me  an  opportu¬ 
nity  that  I  wanted.  For  a  number  of 
I  have  been  feeling  more  and 
strongly  that  the  real  issue  in 
the  campaign  was  going  to  be  the  old 
one  between  money  and  no  money.  The 
Chicago  conventions  reeked  with  the 
power  and  the  determination  of  prop¬ 
erty  by  hook  or  crook  to  get  its  hands 
on  things  again.  Every  week  since  has 
intensified  my  impression  that  this  is 
the  fact.  Money  thinks  the  populace 
is  getting  too  Mrong.  and  it  means  to 
take  the  reins.  I  wondered  how  deeply 
the  President  from  his  close  touch  with 
men  of  various  point*  of  view  felt  this, 
and  asked  him. 

“It  is  a  fact.  The  philosophy  of  the 
situation.  a»  I  *«•  it,  is  this:  The 
IVmieratie  party  is  offering  a  program 
of  principle,  based  on  a  belief  of  the 
control  of  the  people.  The  policy  of 
the  other  aide  is  and  will  he  determined 
bv  those  who  have  the  largest  stake. 
They  are  not  interested  in  policies;  to 
them  policy  is  neither  here  nor  there 
if  they  ran  control.  For  instance,  they 
are  not  opposed  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
■lank,  but  they  don't  want  the  people  to 
control  it.  They  will  consent  to  almost 
any  policy  if  you  will  allow  them  to 
manage  it.  Aram  and  again  I  have 
found  men  in  Wall  Street  uneasy  be- 
cause  the  Treasury  was  Iwmg  managed 
without  their  advice.  Of  course  I  am 
always  willing  to  listen  to  their  advice, 
but  they  want  me  to  promise  to  follow 
It.  They  are  uneasy  and  feel  that  some¬ 
way  a  joke  has  been  played  on  them. 

-Who  shall  control*  That  is  the 
i—ue  to-day  What  the  other  side  is 
trying  to  do  is  to  bring  Mark  Hanna 
bark,  that  is,  return  to  the  day  of 
vested  nghta  They  are  saying  now 
that  they  were  re.potisible  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Hill;  that  is.  that  their 
.poke.msn.  Aldrich,  made  the  bill.  Mr. 
Aldrich  mad*  the  anatomy  of  that  bill, 
but  we  changed  the  heart.  I  don’t  care 
who  produces  the  anatomy,  if  I  can 
make  the  heart.  I  hare  lived  with  this 
group  for  fourteen  years.  They  have 
no  other  ambition  or  desire  but  to  con¬ 
trol  men's  thought*  and  lives.  We  are 
up  against  the  very  essence  of  privilege 
to  day  Nobody  can  predict  the  pro¬ 
fundity  of  change  in  this  country  after 
the  war:  nobody  can  predict  the  hold  on 
the  country  that  privilege  is  going  to 
lake  arain  if  this  class  is  pul  in  power. 

"One  cant  sit  by  and  see  this  done 
without  protest.  In  my  old  days  at 
Princeton  one  of  my  fnends  used  to  say 
to  me  'Can't  you  let  anything  alone*' 
and  I  always  answered:  'If  you  will 
bold  anything  where  it  is  without  de- 
I  let  Kir  st  ion  I  will  let  it  alone,  but  you 
1  cant  do  that.'  Things  either  go  ahead 
I  or  fall  back.  Chesterton  says  If  you 
want  to  keep  a  white  post  while,  you 
imi-t  never  *top  painting  it.  Nothing 
can  be  ,«nservcd  without  growth.  The 
law  of  conservation  is  growth.  The  re¬ 
actionaries.  those  who  call  themselves 
conservative*,  are  the  real  destroyers. 
All  life  is  positive  and  must  change  and 
enlarge  to  keep  itself  in  health.  You 
cannot  conserve  liberty  by  letting  lib¬ 
erty  alone.  I  don't  allow  myself  to 
think  about  how  much  is  involved  lest 
ray  grip  weaken." 

In  Lincoln's  Shoes 

BUT  do  not  fancy  that  this  man.  so 
full  of  the  issues  of  the  day.  thi. 
pragmatist  and  actor,  sees  only  to- 
tlay;  that  he  has  no  sense  of  the  eternal 
procession  of  life  That  sense  broke 
into  our  talk  by  what  route  I  do  not 
know.  "I  remember  a  sermon  my 
father  once  preached."  the  President 
said,  and  hi*  voice  took  on  a  peculiar 
tenderness  and  appreciation  that  it 
-terns  always  to  take  when  he  speak* 
of  his  father:  “His  text  wa*  a  chapter 
enumerating  heads  of  families,  and  al¬ 
ways  each  mention  ended  'and  hr  died 
—'and  he  died'— 'and  he  died.'  It  gave 


me  an  extraordinary  impression  of  hoi. 
generation  follows  generation  on  thr 
earth — like  the  never-ending  suecessioi 
of  the  waves  of  the  sea." 

"But  the  people.  Mr.  President,  what 
do  they  want?  What  arc  they  think 
ing?" 

''They  will  not  want  to  make  thi* 
change  if  they  understand  the  caw:  I 
feel  certain  of  that.  1  do  not  believ, 
there  is  a  man  alive  more  saturate  i 
with  American  thinking  than  I  am;  I 
have  lived  with  it  ull  my  life.  I  have 
no  special  way  of  finding  out  what  they 
think.  I  don't  expect  them  to  think  with 
me  at  once,  but  I  fw!  reasonably  aureof 
how  they  will  eventually  think.  I 
much  prefer  to  have  their  deliberate 
to  their  hasty  verdict*  I  told  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  Indie*  the  other  day  that  I 
wanted  both  their  respect  and  their 
votes  but  that  if  I  must  give  up  one  1 
prefer  to  give  up  the  votes. 

*7/  /  understand  /  a?n  *iw- 

errr  when  /  say  that  I  hart  no  personal 
desire  /or  rerlrction.  /f  would  he  or 
unsjM-akahlr  relit!  to  he  excused .  but  1 
am  caught  in  the  midst  of  u  process. 
Everything  I  believe  in  chains  me  her*-. 
Not  hi  ng  is  finished.  I*  it  wise  that  the 
country  should  change  now,  leaving  so 
much  at  loose  ends?" 

I  hazarded  that  he  stood  about  where 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  in  August,  1864. 

"Exactly,"  the  President  replied. 

The  Light- Hour  Dug 

I  QUOTED  the  secret  compact  Lincoln 
A  made  with  himself  at  the  time:  "This 
morning,  as  for  some  days  past,  it 
Kcm.  exceedingly  probable  that  this 
Administration  will  not  be  reelected 
Then  it  will  be  my  duty  to  so  cooperate 
with  the  President-elect  us  to  save  the 
Union  between  the  election  and  the  In¬ 
auguration;  as  he  will  have  secured  hi* 
election  on  such  ground  that  he  cannot 
pouslbly  save  it  afterward." 

"That."  said  Mr.  Wilson,  "Is  the  very 
soul  of  the  man." 

It  i>  plain  that  Uie  contest  has  sim 
me  red  down  hi  Mr.  Wilson’s  mind  to  a 
question  between  privilege  and  people. 
It  lm  plum  that  his  conception  of  t In¬ 
ured  ut  this  moment  is  to  keep  the  In¬ 
terests  of  the  people  to  the  front  uml  so 
far  us  possible  to  bring  all  liberal  forc< s 
into  cooperation  The  lack  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  property  claim  in  the 
nation  and  the  great  working  msM  if 
painfully  clear  to  him.  "The  most 
alarming  impression  that  I  received 
from  negotaUons  with  the  railroad 
presidents  and  the  workingmen,"  hr 
said,  "was  their  utter  distrust  of  one 
another,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  barrier*  we  have  in  the  country 
to  anything  like  n  real  democracy.  I 
believe  that  if  I  could  hove  stilled  thi- 
suspicion,  the  program  I  offered  would 
have  been  accepted  by  both  uldou.  bin 
each  questioned  the  good  faith  of  the 
other.  Men  In  Congress  who  have 
worked  long  over  these  various  labor 
questions  in  the  main  agreed  to  my 
program.  It  was  based  on  the  multi- 
tude  of  information  and  experience  that 
committees  have  lieen  gathering  for 
many  years,  and  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  since  its  forma¬ 
tion  in  1887  has  piled  up.  There  is  a 
multitude  of  experience  to  prove  that 
the  eight-hour  day  is  the  only  efficient 
day.  Where  you  have  u  thoroughly 
scientific  management  business  houn 
always  drop.  This  measure  currie* 
with  it  a  provision  for  collecting  experi¬ 
ence  on  which  to  arbitrate.  Certainly 
the  railroad  presidents  were  not  able 
to  furnish  that.  The  truth  is  that 
they,  like  the  heads  of  many  other 
businesses  in  this  country,  do  not  know 
their  own  condition*  well  enough  to  say 
what  they  can  or  cannot  do  in  regard 
to  wages  or  hour*.  They  fight  th< 
shortening  of  the  workingman's  day, 
not  on  the  basis  of  indisputable  figure* 
and  facts,  but  on  a  basis  of  fear*  an-l 
old-fashioned  misconceptions.  It  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  get  old  notion*  out 
of  men’s  heads.  Take  our  propose: 
Tariff  Commission.  A  Republican  con¬ 
gressman  came  to  me  not  long  ago  t- 
offer  a  suggestion  about  what. the  com¬ 
mission  should  do.  'Its  chief  business.' 
he  said,  ‘should  be  finding  the  cost  o' 

Ciduct.on.'  ‘My  dear  man.'  I  said 
ven't  you  discovered  that  there  i- 
no  such  animal,  that  the  cost  of  produc 
lion  differs  always  with  management' 

I  can  take  you  to  five  factories  in  or r 
community,  all  making  the  same  gin 
of  goods,  and  each  having  a  different 
co*t  of  production.  In  the  case  of  tw 
factories  of  which  I  know,  one  making 
money  and  the  other*  not,  the  condition 
was  exactly  reversed  by  swapping 
managers.' ' 

It  certainly  is  unexpected  to  find  Mr 
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1  Wilson  quoting  practical  observations 
such  as  these  on  every  matter  that  is 
raised.  He  really  knows  something 
about  the  tariff.  He  knows  something 
about  everything  he  touches,  and  the 
subjects  of  which  he  talks  so  well  are 
very  wide  apart.  It  was.  perhaps, 
ouite  natural  that  in  a  house  built  un¬ 
der  the  eye  of  John  McCall  architecture 
should  come  up,  but  it  was  a  little  sur¬ 
prising  to  me  that  he  had  so  much  real 
comment  to  offer  upon  it.  “A  man  of 
taste  whom  I  know,”  he  said,  "once 
characterized  the  architecture  of  the 
-  Club  in  New  York  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  early  Pullman  and  late 
North  German  Lloyd.  This  same  man 
said  that  in  America  most  of  our  archi¬ 
tecture  was  either  bizarre  or  beaus - 
arts.  I  had  to  contend  with  that  kind 
when  I  was  in  Princeton.  One  set  of 
important  plana  offered  I  refused, 
telling  the  architect  that  it  seemed  to 
me  that  an  important  principle  of  his 
nrt  was  that  you  shouldn't  construct 
ornament,  though  you  might  ornament 
construction.  It's  undigested  money 
that  is  doing  this.  It  it  robbing  many 
a  line  boy  of  hit  chance.  I  spoke  once 
to  a  boys'  school,  which,  starting  as  a 
school  for  poor  boys,  had  become  one 
(or  the  rich.  I  think  1  puzzled  them  a 
little  by  telling  them  1  was  sorry  for 
them  The  probability  is.*  I  said,  'that 
no  one  of  you  will  ever  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  You  are  not  going  to  have  the 
stimulus  necessary  to  develop  a  zest 
for  work,  and  a  man  must  have  that  if 
he  does  real  things.  I  have  seen  young 
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an  impetus  to  many  schemes  for  dis¬ 
bursing  money  that  had  been  hanging 
fire  for  many  years.  The  fury  with 
which  certain  Democratic  leaders  as¬ 
sailed  all  plans  for  preparedness  was 
equaled  only  by  the  ingenious  ways  in 
which  they  attempted  to  make  that  is¬ 
sue  serve  the  interest  of  their  "dees- 
tncU."  There  was  Congressman  Taven- 
r.er,  who  sprang  into  momentary  fame 
by  exposing  the  extent  to  which  Wall 
Street  was  financing  the  national-de¬ 
fense  propaganda— and  who  followed 
up  this  campaign  by  introducing  four 
bills  providing  for  munition  factories 
in  his  congressional  district.  There  was 
Isaac  R.  Sherwood,  who  again  intro¬ 
duced  his  favorite  project  of  scrapping 
the  navy  and  abolishing  the  army, 
mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  pension 
roll,  snd  who  next  day  proposed  that 
Congress  should  build  a  munition  plant 
>n  his  own  city.  Toledo!  A  glance  at  the 
Index  to  the  Congressional  Record  re¬ 
veals  the  extent  to  which  the  prepared¬ 
ness  campaign  started  our  lawgiver* 
scampering  in  the  direction  of  the  pork 
barrel.  Nearly  every  State  wanted 
West  Points  and  naval  academies  con¬ 
structed  within  its  borders.  Had  we 
authorized  all  the  cannon  factories  that 
were  advocated,  the  United  Slates,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  would  have 
become  one  monstrous  Essen.  Had  we 
built  all  the  military  roads  proposed,  we 
should  have  had  few  places  to  plant 
cotton  or  corn. 
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The  Unireriity  of  Chicago 


bills,  but  they  did  succWd  in  trans¬ 
forming  into  a  gigantic  pork  barrel  the 
plan  for  increasing  the  army.  For 
many  years  the  scheme  of  paying  the 
militia  haunted  the  halb  of  Congress. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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So  every  man  who  knows  the  facts  must  con¬ 
cede  the  Super- Six  supremacy.  Every  test  has 
proved  it.  If  you  want  such  a  car  -even  for 
next  year— now  is  the  time  to  get  it,  if  you  can. 


This  will  be  good  news  for  owners.  About 
25.000  have,  or  will  get.  Super-Sixes  at  present 
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We  Must  Add  $175  to  the 
HUDSON  SUPER-SIX 


Here  is  an  issue  which  we  can’t  evade.  So  we  meet  it  fairly 
and  frankly,  but  give  you  a  full  month’s  warning.  Every 
Super-Six  will  be  sold  at  present  prices  while  they  last  If 
you  can  get  one,  get  it. 


The  Super-  Six  of  the  present  series  is  built 
from  materials  contracted  last  year.  There 
are  only  3500  more  to  go  out.  including  open 
cars  and  enclosed.  And  part  of  them  are  sold. 

The  next  production  starting  December 
1  will  be  like  the  present  models.  The* 
changes,  if  any,  will  be  only  minor  refinements. 
But  materials  for  that  series  were  contracted 
this  year,  and  at  prices  enormously  advanced. 

So  the  cars  now  in  process  are  the  only 
Super-Sixes  we  can  deliver  at  the  present  Hud¬ 
son  prices.  The  advance  will  be  $175  per  car. 


No  Way  Out 

Most  people  know  that  Hudson  profits  are 
amuzingly  low  for  our  output.  Here  is  the 
top-place  car— the  largest-selling  fine  car  in 
the  world  with  a  price  above  $1100.  Yet  it 
sells  way  below  some  fine  cars.  Still  our 
standards  are  so  high  that,  despite  our  big 
output,  profits  are  very  small. 

Now  these  high-grade  materials,  in  one 
year,  have  enormously  advanced.  We  must 
either  adopt  lower  grades  of  materials,  or  add 
the  advance  to  our  price. 

There  is  no  other  way  out  for  fine-car 
makers  whose  profits  have  been  fair.  This 
enforced  raise  means  no  greater  profit  to  us. 
So  we  frankly  state  the  facts. 

We  shall  continue  the  present-grade  Hud¬ 
son.  Next  years  models  will  be  the  same 
as  this  year’s;  save  perhaps  in  some  minor 
refinements.  There  will  positively  be  no 
change  in  the  Super-Six  motor.  So  the 
added  cost— and  that  alone  will  be  added 
to  our  price. 

Good  News  for  Owners 


prices.  With  this  patented  motor,  where 
wear  and  friction  are  almost  eliminated,  depre¬ 
ciation  is  a  trifle.  And  like  cars,  of  the  next 
production,  will  cost  a  great  deul  more.  So 
a  Super-Six  can  be  bought  now  at  a  saving 
of  $175. 


We  have  under  way  of  the  present  produc¬ 
tion  about  3500  cars.  Part  are  open  models, 
part  enckwcd.  Many  of  them  are  sold. 


But  many  Hudson  dealers,  suspecting  the 
advance,  huve  unsold  Super- Sixes.  If  you 
get  one  now.  you  will  save  $175.  For  all 
Hudson  dealers  will  advance  the  Super-Six 
when  we  start  production  of  the  next  series. 

If  you  can  get  one  now.  go  get  it. 


Next  Years  Ruling  Car 

Next  year,  as  this  year,  the  Hudson  Super- 
Six  is  certain  to  hold  its  supremacy.  The 
Super-Six  is  controlled  by  our  patents  -the 
motor  which  added  80  per  cent  to  efficiency. 
So  other  cars  cun  t  use  it. 


The  Super-Six  now  holds  all  the  worth¬ 
while  records.  All  the  world's  stock  car 
records  up  to  100  miles.  It  holds  the  24- 
hour  record  of  1819  miles.  It  won  the  Pike’s 
Peak  hill-climb— the  world's  greatest  event 
of  its  kind. 


In  September  it  won  the  ocean-to-ocean 
record.  It  went  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York  in  14  hours  59  minutes  less  time  than 
the  next  best  record. 


It  won  all  these  records  because  of  endur¬ 
ance.  Because  this  invention  has  so  nearly 
eliminated  all  friction,  vibration  and  wear. 
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Same  HUDSON  SUPER-SIX  Again 
Breaks  Ocean  to  Ocean  Record 

On  Return  Trip  Across  America  It  Beats 
Best  Previous  Time  and  Establishes 
World's  Endurance  Record 

The  same  Hudson  Super-Six  Touring  Car  which  ran  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York  in  5  days,  3  hours  and  31  minutes,  started  back  from  New 
York  on  its  arrival  there  and  again  made  the  trans-continental  trip  in 
shorter  time  than  any  other  car  ever  made  it. 


Last  spring  the  wonder  record  for  the  one¬ 
way  trip  made  by  a  famous  eight  was  2'j 
days  longer  than  the  time  required  by  the 
Super-Six. 

No  other  automobile  ever  made  the  round- 
trip  against  time.  Yet  in  both  the  going  and 
return  trips  the  Hudson  Super- Six  lowered 
the  best  previous  one-way  record. 

In  a  little  more  than  10  days  the  Super- 
Six  covered  6,952  miles. 

Counting  all  stops,  and  slowing  down  to 
the  speed  restrictions  of  350  cities,  towns  and 
villages  each  way,  the  average  time  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  and  back  to  San 
Francisco  was  almost  700  miles  a  day. 

In  the  last  leg  of  the  return  trip,  between 
Elko,  Nevada,  and  San  Francisco,  heavy 
mountain  rains  were  encountered.  In  the 
going  trip  that  distance  was  covered  in  20' * 
hours.  On  account  of  the  rain  and  mud.  35 
hours  were  required  on  the  return.  Under 
similar  road  conditions  as  were  met  in  the  going 
trip  the  return  would  have  been  under  5  days. 

Hudson  Holds  Every  Worth 
While  Record 

There  are  no  important  world’s  records 
which  refer  to  a  stock  car  that  the  Hudson 
Super- Six  hasn’t  won.  The  best  former  records 
arc  too  easy  for  the  Super- Six.  '  The  events 
are  too  easily  won.  For  instance,  in  the  24- 
hour  record,  1819  miles,  it  exceeded  the  best 
former  record  by  52%. 

And  the  Super- Six  made  the  best  time  in  the 
world's  greatest  hill-climb  up  Pike’s  Peak.  The 
best  time  for  100  miles.  The  greatest  distance 
covered  in  one  hour  and  the  fastest  time  for  a 
stock  chassis  at  the  rate  of  102 '  •  miles  an  hour. 


Fhaelon,  7-p»««*ngrr.  $1475 
Roadster.  2-pa»»rngrr,  1475 
Cabriolet,  3-peaaenier,  1775 


Such  Endurance  Is  Convincing 

Here  we  prove  again  that  the  Hudson 
Super- Six  has  more  endurance  than  we  have 
ever  claimed  for  it. 

What  can  be  more  convincing  than  that  round 
trip  across  the  continent  made  with  a  Hudson 
Super-Six  lightweight  7-passenger  phaeton? 
Previous  records  were  made  with  roadsters  and 
stripped  cars,  but  the  Hudson  atalltimescarried 
three,  and  sometimes  four,  passengers,  and  with 
its  baggage  weighed  in  excess  of  5.000  pounds. 

No  Engineer  Hopes  to  Excel  It 

Remember  that  the  Super- Six  is  a  Hudson 
invention  controlled  by  Hudson  patents. 

A  hundred  cars  have  motors  of  like  cylinder 
capacity.  Many  cars  have  more  cylinders.  But 
in  the  Super-Six  vibration  has  been  reduced  to 
almost  nothing.  That  adds  80%  to  efficiency. 

The  Super- Six  is  not  one  of  the  passing  sen¬ 
sations.  Ours  is  not  one  of  those  claims  to 
motor  supremacy  which  yields  in  a  year  or 
two  to  another.  Mark  what  these  records 
mean.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  now  to 
convince  you  that  it  cannot  be  superseded. 

Save  $175  Now 

For  many  reasons,  now  is  the  time  to  get  a 
Hudson  Super- Six. 

In  the  first  place  you  can  get  delivery  now. 
Last  summer  thousands  had  to  wait,  and 
thousands  must  wait  next  spring. 

Then  bybuying  now  you  can  save  SI  75.  The 
price  will  be  advanced  December  1.  The  models 
will  not  be  changed.  You  get  the  same  Super- 
Six  motor,  the  same  wonderful  chassis,  and 
the  same  beautiful  body.  Your  car  you  get 
now  will  be  identical  with  those  we  shall  sell 
after  December  1 .  except  for  some  minor  details. 
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COLLIER'S  FOR  OCTOBER  28.  ISIS 


II  always  had  the  backing  of  a  hard- 
working  lobby  and  always  met  with 
the  favor  of  a  certain  brand  of  con¬ 
gressman.  Why  this  scheme  has  met 
with  such  legislative  favor  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  mystery,  since  it  appeals  to  that 
instinct  for  localism  that  desires  to  “put 
money  into  circulation"  in  the  districts, 
which  is  breath  and  life  to  the  con¬ 
gressional  political  machine.  But  the 
I  conscientious  congressman  had  stood 
l  appalled  at  the  prospect.  He  saw  that 
t  it  would  introduce  a  new  system  of 
expenditure  of  which  no  human  being 
'  could  see  the  end.  Our  pension 
expenditures,  starting  at  the  modest 
loUl  of  815.000.000.  had  swelled  to 
I  ISO  .000,000  in  fifty  years.  The  rea¬ 
son  was  that  a  legislative  snowball  of 
this  sort  increase*  by  its  own  momen¬ 
tum.  It  creates  a  class  of  favored  citi¬ 
zen*.  who  have  established  claims  upon 
the  Federal  Treasury,  and  solidified  into 
a  political  class,  which  can  constantly 
increase  its  demands  by  the  threat 
of  withdrawing  its  political  support. 
But  the  conscientious  congressman  saw 
that  a  group  of  half  a  million  militia- 
'  men.  drawing  pay  from  the  Federal 
I  Treasury,  would  consolidate  its  power, 
i  Hardly  anyone  who  had  studied  the 
l  problem  believed  that  several  hun- 
I  il red  thousand  stipendiaries  of  this  sort 
would  provide  us  an  efficient  army.  Our 
|  military  history  refutrd  this  idea,  and 
all  military  authorities  scouted  It.  For 
,  these  reasons  the  militia  pay  system 
had  never  secured  the  necessary  legisla- 
j  live  support  to  place  it  on  the  statute 
I  books. 

A  huge  National  Guard  lobby  camped 
|  in  Washington.  Il  established  a  special 
"organ."  the  ''National  Guardsman," 
for  the  purpose  of  pushing  this  par¬ 
ticular  scheme.  At  the  first  acenl  of 
blood,  the  National  Guard  Aswciation 
held  a  convention  at  San  Francisco 
to  formulate  plans  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  campaign  I  need  only  to  quote 
from  the  "National  Guardsman”  which 
reported  these  proceedings,  to  show 
the  kind  of  influence  to  which  the 
Wilson  Administration  has  yielded. 
Among  other  things  this  convention 
"unanimously  voted  to  levy  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  (a  for  each  fcn 0  men  of 
the  militia  In  each  State  for  the  pur- 
,  pone  of  maintaining  a  lobby  during  the 
next  session  of  Congress  to  look  out  for 
.  the  interest  of  the  National  Guard  ” 
Judging  from  the  results  of  the  session 
just  closed,  these  collections  proved  an 
excellent  investment.  For  this  lobby 
absolutely  dominated  Congress  in  the 
matter  of  army  legislation  The  army 
|  bill  which  came  out  of  the  session  was 
its  work.  The  reason  that  the  standing 
irmy  was  so  largely  ignored  and  all 
strena  laid  upon  the  militia  was  because 
these  State  mllitiaa  willed  It  so  The 
American  people  do  not  yet  realize  tho 
extent  to  which  the  Administration  has 
betrayed  them.  Nearly  everybody  thinks 
that  it  has  given  us  a  standing  army  of 


The  Winter  Fashions 
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—  now  ready  pretend  the  Winter 
mode  at  its  height .  In  the  late 
autumn,  style  experiment  becomes 
style  certainty.  Fun,  hats,  cos¬ 
tumes  lak'  »n  definite  lines.  You 
must  know — now — who!  Fashion 
finally  stamps  with  her  favor. 

TIm  Winter  Fssluon.  Number  of  Vogue 
pictures  and  describes  fully  everythin* 
that  bears  the  ri.Ar/  of  immneH  for 
Autumn  and  Wioter.  In  the  nest 
month  you  will  spend  hundred,  of  riol- 
Isis  for  your  winter  furs,  wrap*.  frock., 
and  accessories.  Any  reader  of  Vogue 
will  tall  you  that  I 

$2  Invested  in  Vogue 
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thing.  I  draw  my  facts  from  the  best 
authority  on  the  aubiert.  for  Chairman 
Hay,  of  the  House  Military  Committee, 
explained  the  whole  thing  the  day  the 
measure  came  up  for  final  passage.  By 
July  1.  1917.  said  Mr.  Hay.  our  stand¬ 
ing  army  will  contain  119.000.  By 
July  1.  1918.  If  all  govs  well,  we  shall 
have  12,000  more  men.  by  July  I.  1919. 
another  12.000.  and  so  on.  until,  in  five 
years,  we  shall  have  176.000  long  be- 
fore  that  time,  however.  Mr.  Hay  ex¬ 
plained.  the  present  “hysteria"  would 
die  down,  and  Congress  could  reduce 
the  army  to  it*  1915  size. 

The  Infamoun  Militia  Bill 

BUT  this  bill  really  provides  for  forty- 
eight  little  armies  each  under  the 
control  of  a  State,  the  whole  amounting 
to  420,000  men.  These  are  not  to  be  sol¬ 
diers  but  militiamen.  Each  man  will 
draw  *4R  a  year  pay.  each  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  8200,  each  first  lieutenant  8240. 
and  each  captain  8240.  Some  one  asked 
Mr.  Hay  what  this  would  cost.  When 
it  got  into  full  working  order,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  it  would  require  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  8100.000.000  a  year.  That, 
hear  in  mind,  is  what  the  law.  at  the 
present  rate  of  payment,  will  demand. 
But  does  anyone  think  that,  with  this 
system  once  fastened  on  the  nation,  the 
rates  of  pay  will  remain  what  they  are 
at  present?  This  army  of  420.000  men 
will  form  a  political  interest  that  will 
increase  its  exactions  year  after  year. 
If  it  starts  at  8100.000.000.  at  what 
will  it  end?  It  now  "lakes  care  of" 
800  men  in  each  congressional  district, 
which  is  in  itself  the  nucleus  of  a  snug 
political  machine.  Unless  this  law  is 
repealed  in  a  few  years,  expenditures 
will  exceed  the  largest  pens  on  roll  we 
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have  ever  had.  And  it  is  a  more  in¬ 
famous  pork  barrel  than  the  pension 
list.  That  merely  wasted  public  money, 
while  this,  by  creating  a  military  re¬ 
serve  built  on  political  instead  of  mili¬ 
tary  principles,  threatens  the  security 
of  the  nation.  Chairman  Hay  was  un¬ 
der  no  delusions  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  legislation.  He  steadily  fought  the 
American  army  from  the  time  he  en¬ 
tered  Congress,  not  a  single  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  fighting  forces  having  been 
made  except  in  the  face  of  his  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  profligacy  of  his  attitude  was 
sufficiently  shown  in  the  joker,  in¬ 
serted.  as  he  acknowledged  in  full  Con¬ 
gress,  to  give  a  job  as  judge  advocate 
general  to  one  of  his  Virginia  constit¬ 
uent!  President  Wilson's  supine  sub¬ 
mission  to  this  Militia  Pay  Bill  forms  a 
blot  on  his  Administration  and  on  his 
character  as  a  public  man. 

That  Mtrate  Plant 

BUT  the  plea  for  national  defense 
gave  birth  to  other  pork  barrels  It 
permitted  Mr.  Daniels  to  carry  out 
his  favorite  scheme  of  establishing 
large  shipbuilding  plants  at  our  navy 
yards.  The  fact  that  this  calls  for  an 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  8^.000,000 
U  its  least  serious  feature.  The  really 
distressing  fact  is  that,  if  carried  out. 
it  will  fasten  upon  the  country  a  system 
of  navy  stations  that  all  naval  ex¬ 
perts  condemn  and  will  affect  unfa¬ 
vorably  American  naval  efficiency.  Of 
all  these  navy  yards  there  is  only  one 
with  a  channel  deep  enough  to  admit 
our  biggest  ships  at  all  times;  these 
yards,  as  all  expert*  agree,  should  be 
abolished  and  real  naval  bases  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  stead.  The  cry  for  ship¬ 
building  plants  is  merely  a  cry  for  pork 
for  local  disbursement.  On*  irony  of 
the  situation  is  that  it  is  the  believers 
in  s  small  navy,  like  Mr.  Daniels  him¬ 
self.  who  are  most  insistent  that  the  so 
shipbuilding  plants  be  erreted.  But  this 
is  one  sure  way  of  getting  a  huge  navy. 
If  these  six  establishments  are  once 
finished,  people  will  never  permit  them 
to  be  Idle,  which  means  that  they  will 
constantly  demand  authorizations  for 
new  ships. 

The  water-power  lobby,  which  reaped 
so  substantial  a  reward  in  the  River 
and  Harbor  Bill,  also  Inserted  in  the 
army  law  a  provision  which  il  has  been 
itruggling  for  several  year*  to  add  to 
the  yearly  waterways  measure.  This  is 
a  820.000,000  appropriation  for  a  Gov- 
eminent  nitrate  plant.  On  the  surface 
this  appropriation  Is  to  establish  a 
water-power  plant  for  the  extraction 
of  nitrogen  from  th*  atmosphere,  and 
so  free  our  munition  makers  from  dr- 
pender.ee  on  the  nitrate  beds  of  Chile, 
which  might  conceivably  fail  them  In 
war  time.  It  is,  therefore,  its  propo¬ 
nents  urge,  a  preparedness  measure, 
and  it  was  rushed  through  on  this 
understanding.  But  L.  H.  Baekeland, 
the  great  chemist,  has  some  doubt  on 
this  matter.  The  German  nitrate 
makers,  he  says,  have  abandoned  their 
water  power*  in  Norway,  aince  they 
can  get  nitrate  much  more  cheaply 
and  successfully  by  using  real  and 
steam  power.  Even  though  water 
power  it  to  be  the  means  of  obtaining 
nitrates,  no  government  subsidy  is  re¬ 
quired,  since  there  are  plenty  of  pri¬ 
vate  capitalist*  ready  to  begin  the  en¬ 
terprise  on  ordinary  commercial  lines  as 
soon  as  Congress  passes  laws  making 
available  our  Western  water  powers 
But  there  is  no  mystery  in  Congress 
concerning  this  nitrate  plant.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  ia  to  establish,  at  popular  ex¬ 
pense,  a  huge  water  power  at  Muscle 
Shoals  In  Alabama — a  development 
which  the  water-power  lobby  has 
worked  for  year*  to  get  in  river  and 
harbor  bills.  Its  cost  should  properly 
be  added  to  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill, 
bringing  that  total  appropriation  up  to 
8fiS.000.000.  “The  water-power  lobby.” 
said  Congressman  Lwnroot.  “infesting 
every  nook  and  comer  of  this  capital, 
is  boasting  of  the  fact  that  it  ha* 
secured  the  incorporation  of  what  it 
desires  in  the  army  bill." 

Indeed,  under  the  Democratic  regime, 
lobbies  of  a))  kinds  have  haunted  the 
legislative  chambers  as  never  before. 
One  of  them,  the  good-roads  lobby,  that 
has  had  hard  pickings  for  many  years, 
hat  also  now  scored  for  the  first  time. 
The  present  majority,  not  satisfied  with 
inaugurating  another  great  pork  barrel 
with  the  Militia  Pay  Bill,  has  let  the 
earner »  nose  in  the  tent  in  the  matter 
of  public  highways.  This  Congress 
has  made  a  beginning  by  appropriating 
88 5.000.000  for  this  purpose,  to  be  spent 
in  five  years.  As  tne  opportunities  to 
build  public  road*  in  the  United  State* 
are  endless,  so  no  one  can  foresee  the 


TiedtoaDesk? 

Or  a  House?  Or  a  Hobby? 

Or  a  Hubby? 

Hart  you  forgotten  how  to  play? 
Po  you  to/k  in  if  you  u  err  die  in  /- 
mg  o  tetter,  oi  d/x  missing  a  took, 
or  texturing  on  the  tester  plant* 
of  the  hozen  tundras?  Read 

Vanity  Fair 

Vanity  Fair  like*  to  play.  We 
have  never  grown  up,  and  we 
don’t  intend  to.  We  don’t  nee 
the  importance  of  always  being 
rumrat.  Wc  refuse  to  have 
a  mission,  except  the  mission  of 
not  having  a  mission.  We  dare 
to  live  and  laugh;  to  epjoy  the 
arts,  graces,  refinements,  und 
pleasures  of  life.  We  dare  to  play! 

Don't  be  an  old  maid,  or  an 
old  harhitor,  or  an  old  bore! 

Play  with  us.  and  you  will  find  yourself 
in  a  new-found  land.  entirely  *um>u  nded 
by  Invitation*.  You  can  talk  I  Th*  round¬ 
eyed  dilute  in*,  lh*  hlgh-tlara*d  dow¬ 
ager,  lh#  soulful  v»rm  llbrtit,  th*  visiting 
celebrity,  lh#  romantic  old  ruin  known 
a*  Aunt  Maria  conversationally,  th#y 
ar*  *11  plain  knitting  to  you.  You  h.ve 
something  new  and  lancinating  to  say 
on  *v#ry  topic  at  th*  moment.  You  do 
thing*  you  never  d*ied  to  do  before 
You  keep  the  dinner  p*rty  *m*r*d  until 
the  hiqteM,  rising  up,  call*  you  Massed, 
and  vow*  to  at  you  again. 

One  single  dollar  makes 
you  the  life  of  the  party 

How  I*  all  thl*  accomplished  »  Raalty 
-  bv  filling  out  iht*  coupon  for  all  i»- 
*ur«  of  Vanity  Fair.  In  it*  pages  you 
will  find  enough  fresh,  new.  bubbling 
things  to  keep  you  In  dinner  conversa¬ 
tion  for  the  r**t  of  the  icaaon. 

People  who  can  *parkle  arc  alway* 
more  popular  than  people  who  can 
only  pros*  or  preach.  You,  reading 
Venlty  Fair,  will  shed  your  dignity, 
thaw  out  your  d  it  position,  drown  your 
sorrows  like  unwanted  kitten*,  and  land 
with  one  graceful  parabola  in  th*  from 
row  of  a  perpetual  pleasure  party. 

Don’t  be  a  Peter  Bell— you  remember, 
a  dollar  by  the  rivet’*  brim  ■  simple 
dollar  was  to  him.  and  it  was  nothing 
more.  Be  one  of  thoae  far  sighted  per- 
sons— like  Rockefeller  or  Henry  Ford- 
and  realize  that  your  dollar  Isn’t  merely 
a  dollar;  It  mean*  more;  It  means  so¬ 
cial  greca.  social  aplomb,  social  suet  eta 
-it  means  VANITY  FAIR. 
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*'//  u *  deme  ft  at*  id  iNiulf,  M/  mint  be 
able  ft  repel  rt :  if  ue  detire  f  tee  ate 
peaee.  me  if  the  f+\ie*f*t  imtiwmemti 
9/  cut  rmmg  ptupenty.  it  mint  be  bmu  >1 
that  lie  ate  at  all  timet  ready  fir  war." 
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WHO  WROTE 
THESE  WORDS? 


Were  thev  written  hv  Roosevelt?  Or  by 
Leonard  Wood?  Or  by  Mr.  Hughes?  Or 
by  President  Wilson  the  awakened  Wil¬ 
son  of  1916?  They  might  easily  have  been 
written  by  any  one  of  the  four,  their  tenor 
is  so  pertinent,  so  immediate. 

Yet  these  words  are  really  found  in  a 
Message  to  Congress  written  by  George 
Washington  in  1/90! 

This  is  but  one  illustration  of  <he  amazing 
similarity  between  the  issues  which  con¬ 
fronted  our  country  in  its  early  years  and 
those  which  meet  us  today. 


friendliness.  I’ve  hern  (oM  In  pa*- 
-ion.  ami  I’ve  been  told  in  jealousy. 
But  you’re  different!" 

Her  clasp  tightened. 

••Oh.  Mr.  Hollister!"  .hr  Mid  thick¬ 
ly.  “if  I  told  you  how  much  I'd  give 
to  have  you  for  a  friend,  you'd  think 
I'm  in *anc?  I  haven't  a  soul  in  the 
world  who  take,  me  a«  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  To  other  people  Pm  a  rom- 
panion;  Pm  almost  a  dome* Ik  »erv.nl ; 
to  you-  * 

"Nonsense!  Why.  you  r,  educated. 


Utterances  of  this  kind— speeches,  letters, 
messages— by  American  Patriots  and  States¬ 
men  from  early  colonial  times  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  have  been  gathered  into  an  attractive 
series  of  little  volumes  called 


*AMERtC/tf K.. 

PATRIOTS  and  STATESMEN 


“Thai  doesn't  count!  I'm  poor,  and 
that  d«c-.'  To  you  Pm  something  my»- 
terious  and  rcpuUivr.  You've  .(lowed 
that!  To-ni|rht  you've  helped  me  and 
encouraged  me.  Tor  a  few  little  minuter 
hut  tomorrow  it'll  be  over!  You're  a 
friend  of  Mr..  Cloud'.,  and  Pm  her  jwuf 
rom/ianion'  And  you've  read  a  letter 
of  mine,  and  put  a  bad  construction 
on  it—" 

Hollister',  hand  strayed  toward  the 
pocket  where  that  incriminating  docu- 


lem»,  perils,  and  opportu¬ 
nities.  These  volumes  are 
therefore  an  invaluable  aid 
to  understanding  what 
Americanism  means.  The 
"American  Patriots  and 
Statesmen"  ate  the  first 
ul  a  number  ol  S-volume 
unit  sets  to  be  known  as 


This  senes  is  edited  by 
Professor  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart,  of  Harvard  Universi¬ 
ty.  who  has  picked  out  of 
the  speeches  and  writings 
of  eminent  Amencansrhow 
which  most  forcefully  il¬ 
lustrate  the  persisting  char¬ 
acter  of  our  national  prob- 


ment  now  reposed. 

“I'm  not  altogether  a  hypocrite.  Mi** 
Rexford.  I'm  not  going  to  ignore  you 
to-morrow  " 

She  was  watching  him  eagerly. 

“No.  but  you’re  not  going  to  hunt  me 
out  either!  Pm  here  now  only  as  a 
substitute!  You  asked  Mr*.  Cloud! 
You  didn't  ask  me."  She  released  hi. 
hand  with  a  primary  movement  of  pro¬ 
pulsion.  and  with  her  own  she  heat  im- 
potently  upon  the  quarried  limestone. 
“Oh.  if  I  could  only  have  a  bulwark, 
a  strong,  strong  friend  to  lean  on 
— just  o»e— a  man.  with  the  strength 
of"  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  who'd  know 
Pm  not  what  you  think  I  am.  an  I 
instead  of  that—"  She  choked  and 
halted. 

In  spite  of  himself.  Hollister  *•» 
touched.  He  was  also  increasingly 
timorous.  Mins  Rexford.  with  her  mag- 
(('onlinned  on  par/*  48) 


assies 


••American  Pains*,  and  SsMesmen "  .re  just  off  »hc  press. 
The  hse  sol  antes,  handsomely  hound,  art  *old  lor  k'  cash  tor 
the  *ei  ot  k*».  Or— 

They  are  gisesi  FREE  with  certain  special  term  new  ot  re- 
rw-il  subscription  offer*  to  Collier  i,  The  National  Weekly. 
Ask  to  have  these  sitally  interesting  books  e« plained  fully  when 
our  subscription  man  call*  to  talk  to  sou  about 


C  T  O  B  E  R  2 


Help  Wanted 

(MnsM  MO  IT 


"Oh!  Why,  If  you  ever  tried, 
you  could  do  anything  you  want,  harr 
anything  you  want.  6c  anything  you 
want." 

"Do  you  honestly  think  that?” 

H CLUSTER  looked  down  and  was 
uncomfortably  cognixant  that  MU. 
Rexford  was  very  close  to  him  and  that 
•he  was  deeply  agitated.  She  was  breath¬ 
ing  rapidly,  her  lip*  were  parted,  and 
her  eyes  shone  with  an  eager  light  which 
wasn’t  wholly  lost  upon  him. 

“Absolutely  sure"  he  said.  “You 
could  do  anything — " 

“And  have  anything—" 

“And  6c  anything,"  he  finished. 

Miss  Rexford  sent  out  her  hand  to 
tcuch  his.  which  was  resting  dormant 
upon  the  wall. 

"You  give  me  courage,"  she  said 
“You  see.  no  one  ever  told  me  that 
before;  I’ve  thought  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site."  She  laughed  suddenly  and  with¬ 
drew  her  hand. 

"Still,"  she  said  in  an  ordinary  voice. 
“I  suppose  you  say  the  same  thing  to 
every  girl  you’ve  ever  walked  with  in 
the  moonlight.  They're  stock  phrases, 
•ren't  they**’ 

“Hardly!” 

Her  hand  crept  back,  and  came  to 
harbor.  "I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you.  I 
“anted  to  be  sure  you  were  in  earnest 
about  it.  You  don't  know  what  my  life 
has  been;  you  don’t  know  that  I’ve 
never  lived  like  other  girls,  mi  some 
•  cry  slight  things  give  me  some  very 
peat  joys.  I  want  to  bury  your  words 
like  hidden  treasures,  so  that  I  can 
.  come  back  to  them  and  dig  them  up 
and  gloat  when  I  need  to." 

"Surely  you  won’t  try  to  persuade 
!  me."  said  Hollister,  not  at  all  angered 
bT  the  pressure  of  her  cool  finger*,  yet 
n-®t  at  all  secure  of  the  standard  of  his 
gratification,  “that  nobody  ever  told  you 
VOoVe  beautiful." 

"No  one  ever  told  me  in  a  spirit  of 
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end  of  appropriations  for  this  purpose,  ing  to  build  themselves.  The  law  be- 

now  that  a  beginning  has  been  made.  trays  this  purpose  m  it*  very  terms. 

There  is  only  one  reason  why  the  to-  since  it  does  not  distribute  the  appropri- 

calitica  should  dip  into  the  Federul  ation  on  the  basis  of  population,  but  oe 

Treasury  for  the  construction  of  roads,  population,  area,  and  percentage  of 

and  that  is  that  they  have  been  alto-  rural  post  roads  combined.  Briefly,  it* 

gother  too  thriftless  to  build  them  at  purpose  is  to  keep  the  appropriation 

their  own  expense.  The  establishment  away  from  the  Northern  and  certain 

of  State  highway  department*  has  been  Western  States,  which  spend  large 

one  of  the  most  salutury  developments  sums  every  year  for  roads,  and  give  it 

of  the  last  twenty  years.  Practically  to  the  Southern  and  certain  thinly  popu-  | 

all  our  progressive  State*  have  estab-  latcd  Western  State*,  which  spend  ooth- 

lished  such  agencies,  and  the  movement  mg  at  all.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  I 

for  good  road*  has  already  been  splen-  thrifty  State  of  Connecticut,  which 

dully  launched  under  State  auspices.  spends  about  S3.000.000  a  year  on  roads. 

Last  year  the  States  spent  nearly  1300.-  Its  share  this  year  of  the  good-roads  { 

000,000  on  public  works  of  this  char-  pork  barrel  is  *31.000.  But  here  i*  * 

actor,  and  every  year  they  are  increas-  Georgia,  which  does  not  spend  a  penny  I 

ing  their  appropriations.  What,  then,  on  public  highways,  which  get*  *134.-  | 

is  the  reason  for  this  *86,000,000  ap-  320.  Massachusetts  get*  only  *73.0110. 

propriation?  It  is  simply  that  there  are  while  Alabama  get*  *104.000  and  North 

certain  States,  for  the  most  part  li>-  Carolina  $114,000.  New  Jersey  gets 

rated  in  the  South,  which  spend  noth-  $59,000  and  Oklahoma  *115,000.  But 

ing  for  their  roads,  and  in  which  such  the  really  vicious  aspect  of  the  scheme 

highways  are  miserably  inadequate  is  that  it  introduce*  thi*  new  idea  of 

This  new  pork  barrel  merely  represents  the  Federal  construction  of  highway*, 

their  attempt  to  make  the  Federul  Gov-  an  activity  which  the  States,  or  at 

eminent  pay  for  the  road*  which  these  least  the  most  progressive  of  the  States, 

communities  have  been  too  unenterpris-  are  undertaking  themselves. 


THE  VICTORIOUS  TEAM 

I  - — — : - 


The  “ Willies ” 


The  “Willies”!  Plunging  across 
trenches  as  if  they  were  wheel  ruts. 
Smashing  through  houses  as  if  they 
were  cardboard.  Mowing  down  trees 
as  if  they  were  oatstraw.  Ripping 
through  barb-wire  as  if  it  were  cob¬ 
web.  Then,  clambering  over  the  ruins 
they  have  made  -and  rumbling  on,  ter¬ 
rible  and  irresistible— spitting  death  as 
they  come. 

In  many  ways  the  Great  War  is 
thrusting  the  world  back  into  the  pre¬ 
historic.  The  big  submarines -they 
might  be  called  the  ichthyosaurs  sea 
monsters  of  the  battle,  whose  sting  is 
death  itself.  The  gigantic  aeroplanes 
and  “Zeps”  they  might  well  be  named 


the  pterosaurs  air  monsters  of  the 
struggle,  whose  beaks  and  claws  are 
merciless.  And  what  are  these  “Wil¬ 
lies”  but  the  war’s  dinosaurs  -its  land 
monsters? 

Indeed,  through  the  haze  of  battle 
the  “Willies”  resemble  nothing  so  much 
as  great  lizards  immense  hulking  ruth¬ 
less  beasts  -seeking  prey.  No  wonder 
that  infantry  has  fled  at  their  approach, 
even  as  cave  men  fled  from  dinosaurs! 

The  coming  of  the  “Willies”  adds 
just  one  more  element  of  fascination  to 
this  struggle,  the  greatest  struggle  in 
world  history. 

What  do  YOU  know  about  the 
Great  War? 
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Both  these  free  to  you 

“Two  Years  of  the  War ”  by  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 
FOUR-COLOR  PICTURE  of  the  “Willies”  by  Herbert  Paus 


Liege,  The  Marne,  Tannenberg,  Valievo, 
Lodz,  Dunajec,  Verdun— what  do  these  ringing 
names  mean  to  you?  Action  scarce  emerging 
from  the  daily  grappling  back  and  forth  across 
a  few  yards  of  ground?  Or  single  stations 
lost  in  the  trampling  of  armies  through  cities 
and  provinces? 

Y et  these  names  represent  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  general  strategy  planned  in  the  war  col¬ 
leges  of  Europe  years  before  the  Great  War 
began;  or  the  epoch-making  decision  or  miscal¬ 


culation  of  great  generals.  The  significance  of 
to-day’s  news  in  this  third  year  and  new  phase 
of  the  war  can  therefore  be  read  only  in  the 
lurid  battle  light  of  The  Marne  or  Tannenberg. 

“Two  Years  of  the  War”  by  Frank  Simonds 
is  a  forty-page  book  reprinted  from  Volume  X  of 
•The  Story  of  the  Great  War.”  The  “Willies” 
is  a  striking  reproduction  in  four  colors  of  the 
picture  on  the  opposite  page.  It  was  drawn  by 
Herbert  Paus  from  photographs  and  cabled  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  is  of  distinct  historical  value. 


they  picture 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 


If  you  could  soar  with  a  super-airman  to  a  height  from 
which  you  could  see  the  whole  magnificent  sinister  pageant 
from  Jutland  to  the  Persian  (lulf;  if  you  could  stride  in 
seven-league  boots  from  trench  to  trench,  from  front  to  front 

Then  you  might  get  a  view  of  the  whole  couree  of  the 
war  which  would  compare  with  the  one  you  can  obtain  from 

"THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR/'  Its  scholarly 
editors  are  searching,  verifying,  condensing,  clarifying  to 
produce  a  source-book  for  future  historians.  Yet  they  arv 
imprisoning  in  their  pages  the  very  color  and  pulsation  of 
the  present. 

At  no  moment  has  it  been  so  imperative  that  you 
should  understand  the  causes  of  the  war.  Generals  Delacroix 
and  Jolfre  have  called  Verdun  another  Gettysburg,  and  Get¬ 


tysburg.  you  remember,  was  the  turning  point  of  the  Civil 
War.  Are  the  French  justified  in  their  prophetic  parallel? 
Only  the  future  can  determine.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  press  themselves  on  men's  minds  to-day. 

"THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR"  waa  con¬ 
ceived  to  give  the  complete  answers  to  these  and  similar 
questions. 

This  is  how  it  is  planned:  The  history  is  being  written 
in  six-month  periods,  two  volumes  to  each  six  months.  The 
first  two  volumes  cover  causes  and  conditions.  The  next  two, 
the  first  six  months  of  the  War.  And  so  on.  The  ninth  and 
tenth  volumes  are  just  finished,  bringing  the  story  to  August  1, 
1916.  Handsome  binding.  Innumerable  maps  and  dia¬ 
grams.  Remarkable  photographs.  A  day -by -day  chronology. 


mail  this  coupon 


The  Booh  and  The  Picture 
Free— Mail  this  Coupon  Now 


P.  F.  COLLIER  A  SON 

416  Wert  13th  Si..  New  York 


I’I'JK  send  me  Simond*'  "Two  Ywrt  ol  the 
War"  and  Pius'  picture  the  "Willies."  It  is 
understood  I  am  no«  obligated  in  any  way. 


We  have  published  separately  in  a  little  book  forty  pages  from 

Volume  X  in  which  Frank  II.  Simonds.  the  well-known  war 
analyst,  gives  a  masterly  resume  From  t he  Siege  of  Liege  to  the 
Great  Allied  Off  earn  re.  This  little  Itook  gives  a  complete  outline 
of  the  campaigns  of  the  first  two  years — in  fact,  it  sums  up  the 
ten  published  volumes.  To  go  with  it  we  have  had  printed  a  strik¬ 
ing  four-color  reproduction  of  the  "Willies." 

We  want  you  to  have  both  these— FREE.  Tell  113  on  the  coupon 
where  to  send  them.  You  will  describe  the  Simonds  Booklet  to  your 
friends  as  “The  Buok  that  made  the  war  clear  to  me.” 


Oh  what  joy,  oh  what  fun  !  Everybody’s  on  the  run. 
Father.  Mother.  Auntie  Sue,  Uncle  John  and  Brother,  too. 
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Rttic  personality  and  her  surcharged 
voicr,  seemed  to  have  the  faculty  of 

on^thc  tup  of  overthrow. 

\  i  X shr<  •J&'\  “If  you  need  friend*  *o  badly,"  he 

'  J/  GHEJ  (gWlT'Si  said,  "why  don’t  you  look  around  you?" 

“  -Around  me?  Ha<rn‘t  I?" 

erybody’s  on  the  run.  “{Vrh*p?  *«»'•"  . 

.  ,  ,  n  ,  She  earned  one  hand  to  her  breast  In 
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in—  U  •  Bat  ital  Uadi;  j 

Bart  U  •  liimd  I>4mA  j 


Something  that  will  interest  and  do- 
light  the  children,  be  helpful  to  the 
parent  and  teacher,  or  entertain  the  lo»er 
of  brilliant  and  thrilling  tale*  of  fiction 
U  always  welcome  in  every  family. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LITTLE  BOOK 

OF  SPECIAL  OFFERS  FOR  1917 

Wo  will  gladly  mail  it  upon 
request,  without  charge. 

The  Outlook  Company 


389  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


Dearie  you,  dearie  me !  What  can  all  the  matter  be  ? 
Read  our  story;  then  you'll  know  why  we  all  arc  running  so. 


Big  businessmen  started  reading 
“ The  Men  Who  Are  Making 
America now  running  in  Leslie’s, 
because  it  was  being  written  by 
B.  C.  FORBES,  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  industrial  and  financial  writer. 

Big  and  little  businessmen,  and 
the  rest  of  the  country,  too,  are 
reading  it  now  because  they  realize 
that  it  is  the  greatest  history  of 
modern  American  enterprise  ever 
compiled. 

Mr.  Forbes  writes  of  J.  OGDEN 
ARMOUR  in  this  week’s  Leslie’s. 


a  pretty  gesture. 

“And— by  that  remark — you  mean — " 

"I  mean  that  a  volunteer  is  ready." 

-YnT  she  breathed. 

"Even  so."  said  Hollister. 

Mi.-.*  Rexford  slipped  to  the  ground 
and  went  a  few  steps  down  toward  the 
sea.  Her  face  was  upturned  to  the 
tropic  sky;  her  arm*,  held  outward  and 
downward  at  her  sides,  her  palms  to  the 
front,  her  fingers  separated  and  ex¬ 
tended.  gave  her  an  air  of  supplication 
and  of  exaltation  combined.  Standing 
out  against  the  lawn  and  the  silvered 
bay.  she  was  a  cameo  of  wondrou* 
purity  and  grace;  Hollister,  recalling 
his  Greek,  was  even  charmed  by  the 
white  fillet  in  her  hair.  Intent,  specu- 
■  lative.  he  admired  her.  and  waited. 

Her  arms  dropped,  but  still  she  stood 
apart  from  him.  her  fare  uplifted  to 
the  glory  of  the  sky.  and  Hollister, 
catching  something  of  her  mood,  won¬ 
dered  if  any  grain  of  truth  had  lurked 
among  her  uncovered  emotions.  He.  too, 
**t  his  feet  on  the  solid  earth,  and  went 
,  down  to  her. 

Presently  she  turned  with  incredible 
swiftness,  snatched  one  of  his  hands  in 
I  both  of  hers,  and  held  it  convulsively  to 
her  heart.  Hollister,  drawn  nearer  to 
her.  found  her  fathomless  eyes  search¬ 
ing  his.  and  his  circumspection  went 
below  par.  "How  can  I  thank  you?”  she 
said.  "What  use  are  words  -> 

"I’ve  done  nothing  but  volunteer—" 
iv.77-  yes!  Hut  you've  done  more 
than  I  can  tell  you.  Are  you  sure  you 
meant  itr 

-Positive!" 

"That  I  can  have  what  I  want—" 

"And  do.  and  be.  It’s  up  to  you; 
that’s  all.” 

"Because  I’m  so—  Please  tell  me 
again!" 

-So  very  beautiful."  said  Hollister 
gravely.  ft’Aot  was  her  purpose? 

Mm  Rcxford'i  breathing  was  rapid 
and  tumultuous. 

"If  there  is  anything  I  can  do— any¬ 
thing  I  can  give — to  thank  you  for 
what  you’ve  given  me  to-night—" 

-Your  simple  thanks  overpay  me. 
Miss  Rexford." 

"Y’ou  have  only  to  ask." 

They  were  perilously  near;  their 
face*  were  perilously  near;  Hollister, 
fighting  i»r  keen  Judgment,  saw  a  spark 
I  kindle  in  the  beautiful  eyes! 

Mm  Rexford  swayed— swayed  toward 
him;  her  eyes  closed  rvntly;  he  thought 
she  was  about  to  faint.  In  the  -pace 
I  of  a  single  heartbeat  his  vaunted  ex¬ 


perience  and  diplomacy  deserted  him;  K*rbT. 
he  was  the  plastic,  ingenuous,  untried  . 


her  wrist  and  tell  her  to  keep  quiet!' 
The  ghost  of  a  smile  hovered  at  the 
comers  of  hi*  mouth.  He  watched  it 
in  the  mirror.  He  became  very,  very 
serious.  He  was  thinking  how,  out  of 
that  lurid  moment.  Miss  Rexford  had 
marvelously  become  self-possessed  to 
ask  again  if  he  had  really  read  her 
steamer  letter.  He  sank  more  luxurious¬ 
ly  into  the  chair,  and  gave  way  to  in¬ 
trospection,  and  to  a  burning  memory. 

MWO  days  later,  Hollister,  lounging  on 
1  the  dock,  saw  on  the  bout  deck  Of 
the  incoming  New  York  steamship  th  fly¬ 
men.  two  of  whom  waved  excitedly  h> 
him  and  shouted  joyoualy.  The  third 
was  Hartwell.  Hollister  had  expected 
the  lawyer;  he  hadn't  dreamed  thii' 
Ned  Ballin  and  Kirby  would  accompany 
him,  so  his  pleasure  in  the  reunion  »*• 
correspondingly  great. 

Long  before  the  newcomers  had 
passed  customs,  Hollister’s  resolution 
was  fixed.  He  had  settled  once  and  for 
all  the  matter  of  his  duty  toward  hi» 
friends — almost  in  hi*  first  sentence 
with  Ballin  he  made  an  appointment 
for  the  post-luncheon  hour,  and  let  it  be 
known  that  he  had  mutters  of  great 
mystery  to  divulge.  At  half  paat  one, 
Hollister,  who,  after  speaking  casually 
of  riding,  had  disappeared,  climbed  the 
servants'  stairway  to  escape  obaervn 
lion,  and  opened  the  door  of  his  room 
to  two  sober  and  sedate  youths  from  the 
metropolis.  He  wasted  no  precious  time 
in  circumlocution. 

"Ned."  he  began,  "this  is  your  bust 
ness  more  than  it  is  mine,  but  we've 
known  each  other  too  long  to  wuste 
much  time  in  flapdoodle.  I  juat  want 
to  tell  you  quirk  that  this  Rexford  gill 
isn't  a  fit  companion  for  your  cousin.  1 
didn’t  exactly  want  to  tell  her— or  Mr 
Cloud  either— but  you  ought  to  do 
something  about  It  darned  quick  !  Now. 
you  can  take  that  or  leave  it,  but — " 

Ballin  waved  his  hund  as  u  signal  to 
delay.  "That's  quite  all  right,  Phil, 
Only  what'a  happened?" 

"Most  everything,"  retorted  Hollister, 
"The  last  stunt  was  to  work  up  one 
warm  young  flirtation.  Summer  stuff 
right  off  the  griddle.  And  I’m  plenty 
intelligent  enough  to  add  two  und  two 
together.  Now— strictly  between  our¬ 
selves— when  I  tell  you  all  these  things 
I’m  sort  of  cutting  my  own  throat. 
It’ll  harm  me  a  good  deal,  but  that'* 
immaterial.  I  won't  go  Into  detail* 
unless  you  see  some  good  In  it.  But  1 
can't  help  putting  real  friendship  above 
things  like  temporary  Jobs.  I’m  ufruld 
there’s  something  crooked  going  on 
around  here.  First,  do  you  mind  tell¬ 
ing  me  if  Mrs.  Cloud  has  much  money'" 

Ratlin  and  Kirby  both  nodded. 

"And  Hartwell's  after  It?" 

"Y-e-e-s"  said  Ballin  reluctantly. 
“He's  after  it." 

"He's  come  a  long  way  after  It,"  said 


'  he  was  the  plastic,  ingenuous,  untried 
!<•>-  she  had  once  branded  him.  He 
1  caught  her  in  hia  arms;  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  she  lay  quiet  Then  suddenly  he 
I  »a*  looking  deep  into  her  eyes,  now 
wide  and  flaming;  he  sensed  the  current 
of  madness  in  her  veins.  She  struggled. 
1  so  briefly  that  the  effort  ceased  before 
he  could  possibly  release  her.  She 
drooped  to  him.  with  a  certain  stulti- 
fying  finality  of  submission. 

“Kiss  me!"  she  whispered.  "Kiss  me!" 

ALONE  in  his  room.  Hollister  jerked 
the  .hades  down  savagely  and 
threw  himself  in  the  only  satisfactory 
chair.  It  was  opposite  a  pier  glass:  he 
stared  vengefully  at  the  reflected  im¬ 
age.  and  bit  his  lip.  and  clenched  his 
fist,  and  hammered  it  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair.  "Fool!  Fool!  Fooir  he  said;  and 
the  image  in  th*  pier  glass  formed  si¬ 
lently  the  same  word  thrice. 

Hollister  made  a  grimace  of  terrific 
repugnance.  "Well,  damn  it.  he  said 
Utterly,  "in  a  pinch  like  that,  what  s  a 
man  going  to  do?  Kiss  her.  or  slap 


-Well.  then,  my  flat  statement  i* 
that  this  Miss  Rexford  isn't  straight.  1 
know  that!  She’s  got  some  game  *hc'« 
working.  And  this  is  my  hunch— and  I 
can  come  pretty  close  to  proving  It,  ton 
-  Miss  Rexford'*  working  for  Hartwell 
Underground— tunnel  stuff  1  don’t 
know  why.  or  what  for.  8he  may  I* 
trying  simply  to  help  his  case  or  to 
stave  off  suitor* — I  don’t  frnow  what. 
But  I’ll  bet  n  thousand  dollars  to  a 
cracked  spark  plug  you'll  find  she's 
Hartwell’s  private  spotter!  You’ll  find 
she’s  pretty  close  to  a  professional! 
You’ll  find  she’s  a  sleuthhound!  You'll 
find  she  reports  to  Hartwell!  You’ll 
find  she’s  hand  in  glove  with  some  raw- 
deal  he’s  working!  That's  what  I  want 
to  tell  you  fellows,  and—”  He  broke 
off  to  look  from  one  grinning  face  to  the 
other.  “What  in  thunder  is  the  mat¬ 
ter?"  he  demanded  aggrievedly. 

"Stale  news."  said  Ballin  shortly. 
“It’s  mighty  fine  of  you  to  tell  us.  but 
we  knew  all  that  six  weeks  ago!" 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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The  Man  and  the  Motor  Car 

Judge  the  Cadillac  by  this  Criterion 


Body  Styles  and  Prices 


The  Type-55  Cadillac  will  be  avail- 
able  with  a  complete  variety  of  body 
atylea,  a*  follow* : 

SEVEN  PASSENGER.  PHAE¬ 
TON,  ROADSTER  and  CLUB 
ROADSTER.  S2M0. 
CONVERTIBLE  STYLES: 
SEVEN  PASSENGER.  S2675; 
VICTORIA.  $2550. 

ENCLOSED  CARS  :  COUPE. 
$2800:  BROUGHAM.  $2950; 
LIMOUSINE,  $3600;  LANDAU- 
LET,  $3750;  IMPERIAL.  $3750. 
Price*  include  standard  equipment. 
P.  O.  B.  Detroit.  Price*  are  subject 
to  advance  without  notice. 


THE  qualities  you  admire  in  a  man - are  they  not  also  the 

things  you  most  admire  in  a  motor  car  ? 

When  we  speak  with  deep  affection  of  a  friend,  we  say  of  him 
that  he  is  “always  the  same." 

And  what  is  there  that  pleases  us  more  than  this  constancy  in 
a  motor  car,  year  after  year  ? 

A  friend  who  is  always  the  same,  and  a  car  that  is  always  the 
same  —they  are  both  valued  because  they  never  disappoint  our 
needs,  no  matter  how  much  nor  how  often  we  call  upon  them. 

Character  in  a  man,  and  character  in  a  motor  car  -both  are  the 
product  of  principles  deeply  embedded. 

Character  in  the  man,  expresses  itself  in  conduct  unswervingly 
true  -under  every  circumstance  and  condition. 

Character  in  the  car,  expresses  itself  in  performance  -equal  to 
every  emergency  and  satisfying  in  every  conceivable  situation. 

We  admire  a  man  of  quick  decision— a  man  who  never  fumes 
and  frets,  but  goes  straight  to  the  root  of  a  decision. 

We  admire  a  car  which  is  instantaneous  in  action— which  does 
not  halt  nor  hesitate,  but  does  what  it  has  to  do,  decisively, 
and  without  a  moment's  delay. 

We  admire  power,  and  especially  control  of  power,  in  a  man — 
and  we  admire  it  above  all  else,  in  a  motor  car. 

We  admire  the  man  whom  we  know  to  be  possessed  of  reserve 
power  and  we  admire  a  motor  car  which  always  has  power 
to  spare,  for  heroic  occasions. 

We  admire  the  strong  man  who  makes  no  show  of  his  strength 
— and  we  admire  the  car  which  gives  no  sound  or  sign  of 
strain,  or  stress,  or  labor. 

We  admire  a  man  who  is  quietly  effective-  and  how  we  ad¬ 
mire  a  car  that  is  quietly  effective! 

We  admire  a  man  who  wears  the  outer  marks  of  good  breeding  — 
and  we  admire  a  car  whose  appearance  bespeaks  its  quality. 
The  analogy  could  go  on  indefinitely. 

It  is  interesting  for  one  reason. 

It  indicates  how  much  of  themselves,  men  can  build  into  motorcars. 

A  motor  car  rarely  rises  above  the  motives  of  its  manufacturer. 

The  integrity  of  a  car  is  measured  by  the  integrity  of  those  who 
build  it. 

If  it  is  the  product  of  high  ideals  and  rare  ability,  it  will  express 
them  both  in  performance  and  length  of  life. 

As  you  would  inquire  into  the  record  and  the  ancestry  of  a  man 
seeking  your  friendship  —so  it  is  well  to  inquire  into  the 
antecedents  of  a  motor  car  seeking  your  favor. 
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Not  onlv  a  better  battery,  but 
backed  by  Prest-O-Lite  Service 


Digitized  by  Go 


\  Battery  to  Suit  Your  Car-- 
\  Service  to  Suit  Your  Needs 

The  battery  on  your  car  should  satisfy 
two  conditions.  It  should  have  abundant 
power,  vitality  and  stability;  and  it  should 
be  backed  bv  a  Service  that  will  insure  your 
satisfaction  in  its  use. 

In  all  respects  the  Prest-O-Lite  Storage 
Battery  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  world’s  oldest  and  best- 
known  automobile  lighting  organization; 
it  is  the  result  of  years  of  earnest  effort — 
with  ample  capital  and  complete  facilities — 
to  produce  a  battery  distinctly  superior  to 
other  existing  types. 

And  it  is  “Backed  by  Prest-O-Lite  Serv¬ 
ice” — the  same  broad-minded,  progressive, 
wide-spread  service  that  made  night  motor¬ 
ing  not  only  pleasurable  but  even  possible 
in  the  very  dawn  of  the  automobile  era. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  already  has 
proved  its  worth  in  the  hands  of  not  merely 
thousands,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
users.  It  has  earned  high  rank  in  tests 
made  by  leading  motor  car  manufacturers. 
Under  contracts  already  made,  it  will  be  used 
on  more  than  300,000  electrically  equipped 
1917  cars. 

For  three  consecutive  years  it  has  won  its  place  as 
equipment  on  Maxwell  ears,  and  in  the  sprite  of  1915 
it  made  its  appearance  on  the  Maxwell  under  the 
Prest-O-Lite  name-plate.  The  use  of  this  battery  by 
the  Maxwell  Motor  Company,  in  spite  of  all  induce¬ 
ments,  has  been  due  solely  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
met  the  exacting  Maxwell  tests  and  to  the  genuine 
service  rendered  to  Maxwell  owners  both  by  the  bat¬ 
tery  and  by  its  makers. 

Your  car  may  have  come  to  you  bearing  some 
other  make  of  battery.  That  doesn't  mean  that  you 
must  always  use  that  kind  of  battery,  any  more  than 
you  must  always  use  the  same  brand  of  tires  that  came 
on  your  car.  There  is  a  Prest-O-Lite  battery  of  correct 
size,  voltage  and  capacity  for  your  car,  and  it  will 
give  you  superior  service  and  satisfaction. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc. 

U.  S.  Main  Office  and  Factory,  Indianapolis.  Indiana 
Canadian  Main  Office  and  Factory.  Merritt  on,  Ont. 


Service 


to  Owners,  Dealers 
and  Distributors 

Ihc  Prest-O-Lite  Co..  Inc, 
maintain*  more  Direct  Factory 
Branches  than  all  other  battery 
makers  combined.  '1  best*  form  the 
nucleus  for  the  largest  amount  of 
actual  battery  kt vice  obtainable. 
Kach  of  our  Branches  i*  a  com¬ 
plete  assembling  and  repair  plant, 
insuring  prompt  service  to  distiibu- 
tors  dealer*  and  owners. 

In  other  leading  cities  'mall 
towns  and  villages  *t%  hate  estab¬ 
lished  privately-owned  Sen  ce  Sta¬ 
tion*,  conforming  to  the  I'reM-O- 
Lite  standard  of  service. 

Wherever  you  nuv  be.  at  home 
Of  on  tour,  the  famous  PrtH-O-Litc 
network  of  sett  ice  in  its  entirety 
ha*  an  interest  in  your  satisfaction. 

Drive  your  car  too  l’re*t-0- Lite 
Service  Station  as  often  as  you  wish. 

Your  battery  Mill  In*  given  cX|h*h 
inspection,  a  hydrometer  test  and 
distilled  Mater  five  of  charge.  If 
repairs  are  needed,  they  Mill  l»e 
made  by  ex  pints  at  reasonable  cuM. 

You  may  not  now  be  using  a 
I'feM-O-l.itc  Buttery,  but  Me  ate 
optimism  cnovgh  to  believe  that 
you  will  be.  mine  day.  So,  in  the 
meantime,  uh*  the  sersice  and  be 
assured  of  honest  advice  and  cour¬ 
teous  ,  expect  attention. 

Our  policy*  in  the  present,  as  tn 
the  past,  is  this:  If  you  find  the 
slightest  lack  of  Prest-O-Lite  Serv¬ 
ice  in  your  locality,  you  have  only 
t«i  mention  it  to  us,  and  we'll  *ct 
that  satisfactory  service  is  placed 
there  for  your  use. 
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DINING  ROOM  0/  MRS.  O.  H.  P.  BELMONT 

Fumuhrd  with  r*r 


Patrician  Design  in  Community  Plate 


MRS.  BELMONT,  who  is  as  prominent  in  Suffrage  as  she  is  in  Society,  is  the 
mother  of  Cgnsuelo,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  one  of  the  distinguished 
patrons  of  Community  Plate,  among  whom  are  the  following: 


Mr*.  O.  H.  P.  IWmom.  New  York. 
Hon.  Mr*.  Uere«ford.  London, 
Baronet*  de  Meyer,  New  York, 

Mr*.  Jamet  II.  Haggin.  Nrw  York. 
Mr*.  Oliver  Harnman.  New  York. 
Haionc.t  Huard,  Pan*. 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill.  London. 


Pdf  man  drain 
Shrrjfn  4m in 
ShfJHn  drain 
Pdf  man  Jr  1  tin 
Skfjmn  drain 
Patrmdn  drain 
Pdtruian  drain 


Mr*.  F.  C.  Havemever,  New  York. 

Mr*.  Robert  Jordan.  Botton. 

Mr*  Honore  Palmer,  Chicago, 

Pnnce**  Troubcnkoy,  New  York. 

Mr*  Jame*  Vile*.  Chicago, 

Counto*  Cadogan.  London, 

Mr*.  Reginald  C.  Vanderbilt,  New  York, 


Pdtrman  drain 
Grtriian  drain 
Sheraton  drain 
Patrinan  drain 
Patrician  drain 
Patrician  drain 
Pdtruian  drain 


Whtn  it  cemn  ft*  lihtrwarr,  rvrn  thr  itamcheil  American  a  an  aristocrat  at  heart.  Surety  us  Mr  mid  mat  the  charm  and  dti  lint  tun 
if  the  Paine  ran  drain  in  C<  mm  unity  Ptatr.  A  chest  nntamiag  a  ctmflete  tuifit  far  the  table  can  he  htuiht  at  fun  ran£inx  firm 
SSO.OO  to  $ 300.00 .  Or  in  individual  ten;  for  an  tamer,  uarftm  $500  thr  dizrn.  .4r  your  unite  for  50  yran. 
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IF  WE  ELECT  MR.  WILSON  by  OWEN  WISTER 
SEEING  HUGHES  by  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 
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Waste!  Modern  economy  de¬ 
mands  all  of  the  power  of  the  fuel 
and  all  of  the  “drive”  of  the  gasoline 

Because  of  mechanical  better-  into  hot,  lean,  lively  gas  and 
ments,  coal  which  yesterday  return  utmost  mileage  in  all 
went  to  the  mine  dumps  is  today  weathers  and  on  .all  roads, 
driving  the  machinery  of  produc-  ..  '  , 

tion  and  transportation-for  the  -'lo"  "i"*?  **.  nmr  ex,rar,ed 
gases  that  once  were  wasted  are  “fe  ,hfc  Twm-.s.x-from  every 
now  consumed.  gallon  of  gasoline.  4. 

More  energy  is  extracted— by  Let  us  make  clear  to  you  all 
the  help  of  science — from  every  this  means  in  motor  car 

pound  of  coal.  •  >  economy— and  in  your  personal 

And  beeause  of  Twin-six  and  ,hc 

.  «  a  »i  i  i  place  are  yours  to  name, 

motor  refinements,  the  Packard  '  • 

demonstrates  its  unusual  ability  Packard  prices  are  $2,865  and 

to  handle  low-gravity  gasoline —  $3.265 — at  Detroit — for  the  2-25 

to  transform  a  sluggish  vapor  and  2-35.  Call  at  our  dealer's. 

Ask  the  man  who  owns  one 


TWIN 
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VERY  other  car  made  helps  to  sell 
the  Liberty.  This  remarkable  car  was 
first  planned  under  conditions  never 
before  paralleled.  Imagine  many  of 
the  greatest  brains  in  the  industry- 
men  prominent  in  some  of  the  biggest 
companies  in  the  business— getting 
together  with  one  single  ideal  —  to  build  a  moderate 
sized  car— right—  to  the  limit. 

Imagine  their  ability  to  include  features  never  before 
possible— and  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  others. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  such  an  instuntaneous  success. 

The  whole  tremendous  distinction  of  the  Liberty  —  the 
way  it  sells  itself— is  due  to  the  unusual  character  of  the  car 
and  to  nothing  else. 

There  are  other  cars  nearly  as  good  looking.  But  no  c  ar  sells 
at  the  rate  of  ten  million  dollars  worth  a  year  on  locks  alone. 

It  is  performance  that  sells  cars  in  these  days  when  most 
people  drive. 

WHATS  NEW  IN  THE  LIBERTY? 

Get  into  the  driving  seat.  It  fits  you  no  matter  what  your 
size.  Your  hands  and  feet  fall  naturally  into  correct  driving 
position.  This  isn’t  just  chance.  It’s  perfect  design.  No  reach 
ing.  Controls  are  right  where  they  belong  as  you  would 
place  them  yourself.  The  very  foot  rest  of  the  accelerator— 
the  position  of  the  gear  shift  the  way  the  emergency  is 
always  at  hand  with  its  constant  assurance  of  safety— all  are 
perfection  in  detail. 

Try  that  surprising  gear  shift.  Note  its  perfect  position 
right  at  your  hand.  Note  its  smooth  motion.  And  as  for  its 


perfect  action  make  even  the  unusual  shift  from  third  to  second 
at  full  speed!  Smooth  silent-no  clash  mechanical  perfection. 

How  about  the  clutch,  which  on  most  other  cars  requires 
pushing  and  hard  pushing  and  consequent  fatigue  in  a  long 
day’s  motoring  ?  The  Liberty  clutch  yields  to  finger  pressure  — 
yet  it  engages  at  a  pressure  of  over  a  ton  as  your  foot  lifts. 

How  about  safety,  in  these  days  of  women  drivers  and 
crowded  traffic  ?  Did  you  ever  see  an  emergency  brake  applied 
with  a  touch  of  one  finger  that  will  stop  a  car  without  shock  at 
full  speed  surely  smoothly  safely?  Try  the  Liberty  emer¬ 
gency  and  try  it  where  lile  might  depend  on  its  action. 

A  NEW  MOTORING  STANDARD 

The  operation  of  driving  a  Liberty  car  is  a  pleasant  and 
easy  succession  of  mere  gestures  which  quickly  become  in¬ 
stinctive.  No  exertion  of  strength  is  necessary.  It's  a  touch 
here  and  a  touch  there,  and  a  car  that  responds  like  a  flash 
to  your  thought. 

Ride  in  the  Liberty.  Ride  anywhere  over  car  tracks 
and  cobbles,  ruts  and  breaks.  No  picking  out  the  best  road  in 
the  Liberty.  Y ou  don’t  have  to.  Nothing  penetrates  the  com¬ 
fort-barrier  of  perfect  springs  and  deep  supporting  scats  except 
a  long,  easy  swing  the  comfort  of  complete  relaxation. 

We  let  people  find  these  things  out  for  themselves  when 
we  sell  the  Liberty.  We  ask  them  to  step  out  of  the  biggest 
cars  into  a  Liberty  and  compare  actual  performance  comfort 
—ease  of  driving  price  disregarded.  That  tells  the  story. 

That’s  why  the  Liberty  is  covering  the  country  as  fast 
as  we  can  make  them. 

That's  why  it  sells  best  to  those  who  know  most. 

That’s  why  it’s  your  car  -a  thing  you  will  only  fully 
understand  when  you  get  into  it  and  prove  it  to  yourself. 


LIBERTY  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT 


New  York.  Colonial  Motor*,  Ii*  Buffalo.  Packard  Buffafc  Mctor  Co  CeveUnd  Lnavrtow*  L4«M  Car  Comp* nr  City.  WlUIsm  W.rnort  Company 

lto«ton  Liberty  Motor*.  ln<  Rc*h**t tr.  S  J.  BTI*  A  Compooy.  toe  ToM*.  C«twhu.  Hre»Bin|  Meter  Co.  Kan***  C»ty.  H  G  Shim* 

Chicago  Chicago  Motor  Car  Co.  Inc  Birmingham.  Dvtroit  Motor  Cor  Company  Pittaborg  W  M  Brkf^l  Drover.  Harriaon  Brua. 

Detroit.  Stra*b\irg  Miller  Co.  Baltimore.  W.faon  Motor  Car  Company  P  Mr^Comptay  Seattle.  Bardahar  Motor  Co 

Hartford.  Heubtem  Car *g*  New  Or  lean*.  Abbott  Aatomob*’*  Co  Mihwankm  Motor  Cor  Sole*  Company  Loa  Antrim.  Pacific  Motor*.  I  nr 

and  in  other  principal  err  res 

Five- patten  ger  Touring  Car  and  Four -passenger  Ck> se  Coupled  Car.  $1095  Detachable  Sedan.  $129$.  Shopping  Brougham .  $2551 
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INSURANCE 
and  fhe  ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER 

Rapid,  unerring.  accurate  mastering  of  the  most  involved 
and  most  minute  details — this  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  modem  insurance  corporation. 

No  business  demands  more  absolute  accuracy  from  its 
employers.  No  business  demands  more  thorough-going 
efficiency  of  its  typewriters. 

The  insurance  company  must  itself  be  insured  against 
error  and  loss  of  time  in  the  writing  of  its  complicated 
policy  forms  and  intricate  tabulations. 

The  reasoned  efficiency  which  lias  made  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  world's  insurance  corporations  led  it  to  choose  for 
its  correspondence  and  its  records 

Royal  Standard  Typewriters 

Exclusive  inbuilt  tabulating  and  card  writing  devices 
are  refinements  making  for  ROY AL  superiority. 

Tbe  ROYAL  touch  is  lighter,  snappier.  The 
ROYAL  product  is  clear  -cut  and  clean  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  ultra-cntical  correspondent.  ROY  AL 
construction  adds  years  to  typewriter  life,  and  subtracts 
dollars  from  repair-charges. 

That  is  why  the  ROYAL  is  supreme  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  big  business  everywhere. 

You  will  be  convinced  of  ROYAL  supremacy  if 
you  will  ’phone  or  write  the  nearest  office  for  a 
demons  t  ra  lion. 

Royal  Typewriter  Company 


Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364  Broadway,  New  York 
Brancha  and  Agmaci  the  World  Over 

*  Compare  fhe  W<nk~ 
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IF  WE  ELECT  MR.  WILSON 


BY  OWEN  WISTER 


TV/TANY  men.  although  they  do  not  wish  it  at  all.  nevertheless  fear  that  nut 
7th  of  November  Mr.  Wilson  may  be  chosen  president  of  the  United  State*. 
They  can  scarcely  imagine  u  greater  misfortune  to  the  country  that  i».  any 
misfortune  likely  to  happen— because  they  think  that  Mr.  Wilson  ha*  made 
and  will  moke  almost  every  misfortune  possible.  This  is  not  in  the  least  be- 
cause  they  have  always  been  his  political  enemies  and  thus,  stuck  fast  in  a 
party  creed,  would  always  oppo*e  on  principle  whatever  policy  he  pursued 
They  started  on  his  side.  Not  n  few  are  Democrats,  and  all  were  for  him  in 
1912.  Four  years  ago  he  seemed  to  them  the  very  man  we  needed:  clear¬ 
sighted,  cool-headed,  firm  of  purpose.  It  is  no  policy  of  his  that  they  oppose 
now;  it  is  the  man.  What  they  find,  what  has  at  first  bewildered  and  at  last 
estranged  them,  is  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  pursued  no  policy  at  all.  One  day  it 
was  no  more  army,  nnothcr  day  a  great  big  army;  one  day  free  trade,  another 
day  protection;  now  Villa,  next  Tarransa;  now  embargo,  next  no  embargo*  now 
too  proud  to  light,  next  a  punitive  expedition  Mr.  Wilson's  admission  that  he 
has  "made  mistakes"  does  not  bring  these  men  back  to  him,  because,  knowing 
him  at  last,  they  know  he  will  always  make  mistakes,  not  old  ones,  but  new 
ones.  To  them  he  is  like  some  toy  that  you  wind  up  to  run  on  the  flour;  the 
machinery  starts  whirring,  but  when  the  toy  is  put  down  it  totters  round  and 
round,  and  finally  fulls  over  because  something  is  wrong  with  the  wheels.  Yet 
nil  the  while  the  machinery  keeps  whirring  while  it  lies  on  its  side  or  its  back. 
In  these  men’s  opinions  Mr.  Wilson  whirs  very  smoothly,  but  doesn’t  go  when 
you  put  him  on  the  floor.  He  whirred  so  well  that  four  years  ago  they  preferred 
him  to  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Perhaps  their  final  disenchantment  came 
after  he  had  requested  them  to  be  neutral  about  the  European  War  ere*  is  their 
opinions.  At  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  while  we  were  still  stunned,  before 
we  understood  what  the  war  meant,  this  was  well  Loyally  to  the  President 
was  imperative  Just  after  that  explosion.  But  soon  we  began  to  understand. 
By  autumn  little  Belgium  had  been  overwhelmed  and  mutilated,  and  the  sacred 
principle  of  free  government  derided  and  hideously  assailed— and  not  a  word 
from  us  to  cheer  on  free  government  in  its  struggle.  Distinguished  Belgians 
came  over  and  told  the  President  of  women  raped  in  public,  of  babies  impaled 


on  bayoneta.  of  farms  and  villages  in  ashes,  and  the  people  burned  with  them. 
Still  the  President  was  silent.  By  then  the  war  was  to  his  former  admirers  a 
plain  moral  question,  a  choice  between  right  and  wrong,  between  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  and  the  strictest  despotism:  they  could  not  stay  neutral  In 
fAcir  op  isles*.  But  this  marked  only  an  incident,  after  all,  in  their  awakening 
to  the  real  Wilson— the  unreal  Wilson  describe*  him  better;  for  he  now  con¬ 
tinued  to  go  round  and  round. 

Mr.  Schwab  was  going  to  fell  some  machinery  to  the  Allies.  Mr  Wilson 
begged  him  not  to  do  this,  since  it  would  not  be  neutral.  (A  singular  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  to  trade  with  belligerents!)  Mr  Morgan 
was  going  to  lend  some  money  to  the  Allies.  Mr.  Wilson  begged  him  not  to 
do  this,  since  It  would  not  be  neutral.  (Very  singular  again,  particularly  as 
soon  a  large  loan  was  made  to  Germany  by  some  Chicago  people!)  Hut,  most 
singular  of  all.  Mr.  Wilson  presently  urged  that  we  buy  from  Germany  her 
ships  that  lie  idle  in  New  York  Harbor,  and  thus  as  a  nation  furnish  millions  to 
Germany  while  Mr.  Morgan  as  an  individual  mu*t  not  lend  millions  to  the 
Allic ».  So  Mr.  Wilson  tottered  round  and  round  his  position  of  neutrality, 
heading  now  forward  and  now  backward,  but  getting  nowhere.  It  was  all  of  a 
piece  with  Mexico.  About  Mexico  Mr.  Wilson  continued  to  say  one  thing  and 
do  the  contrary,  and  then  to  do  the  contrary  to  what  he  had  done  first,  and 
then  to  say  the  opposite  to  what  he  had  said  before  that;  having  required  our 
flag  to  be  saluted  by  a  government  whose  existence  he  had  declined  to  acknowl¬ 
edge.  and  having  come  away  when  the  flag  was  not  saluted,  and  then  backing 
Villa,  and  then  going  back  on  Villa,  all  the  while  lifting  up  and  shutting  down 
emtargoes  like  eates  at  a  railroad  crossing.  By  December,  1911,  the  men  who 
in  1912  had  voted  for  him  had  for  some  time  been  humorously  known  as  the 
-Damn-it-yes  Club”:  they  wished  they  could  take  that  vote  bark  They  wished 
it  with  energy  and  oaths.  They  wish  it  more  and  more  every  day.  Question 
after  question  they  have  seen  blundered  and  bungled,  crisis  after  crisis  shirkrd 
and  side-stepped,  until  they  have  come  to  believe  as  thoroughly  and  seriously  as 
ever  they  have  believed  anything  in  their  lives  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  brought 
great  harm  and  confusion  to  us,  and  that  through  defects  in  character  he  is 
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votes  of  the  railroad  brotherhood  with  money  that  Britain  and  France.  oj>  if  i»  over  North  and 
will  come  oat  of  the  pockets  of  all  the  rest  of  labor.  South  America .  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
Now  the  few  who  have  seen  through  Mr.  Wilson  world  where  German  interests  may  come  into  clash 
and  learned  his  incompetent  and  shifty  nature  hear  with  a  foreign  power,  will  take  good  care  of  that-  .  . 

the  same  thine  “Even  now  I  rule  supreme  in  the  United  State*, 
wherever  they  go.  ...  No  American  administration  could  remain  in 
indoors  and  oat.  power  against  the  will  of  the  German  voters-  .  .  ." 
in  street  cars  ant  This  speech  may  be  found  in  the  New  York 
trains. and  steam.  “Times"  of  Sunday.  March  12.  1916,  where  there  .» 
boats  and  hotels,  much  more  of  it,  and  where  its  authenticity  appear* 
repeated  by  the  —if  anybody  at  this  time  of  day  is  still  unaware 
man  who  is  “for  that  the  Kaiser  had  plans  of  conquest  which  in- 
Wilson.”  This  eluded  us.  And  equally  authentic  are  the  proofs 
man  cares  noth-  that  this  present  war  blocked  and  made  no  utterly 
ing  for  any  of  the  impossible  and  dangerous  for  Germany  any  war  bo- 
objection*  men-  tween  her  and  the  United  States  that  from  the  very 
tioned  above,  or  first  what  the  Kaiser  hoped  for  and  played  for  was 
for  any  objections  our  friendship.  Is  it  forgotten  already  that  he  ad- 
whatever;  to  all  dressed  Mr.  Wilson  personally  for  this  object?  That 
objections  he  has  soon  he  sent  his  special  emissary.  Dr  Dernhurg,  over 
one  invariable  here  to  write  articles  and  make  addresses  to  win 
threefold  reply,  our  sympathy?  It  was  after  these  and  nil  other 
This  he  repeats  efforts  failed  to  change  the  general  American  opin- 
with  his  lips  as  ion  about  the  war,  and  I)r.  Dernburg  hail  returned 
it  has  been  to  Germany,  that  the  object  became  to  kvc/i  u «  out 
taught  him.  with-  of  the  uar.  Proof  of  this  will  be  furnished  u  little 
out  ever  examin-  further  on,  proof  that  Germany's  one  apprehension 
ing  it  with  his  was  henceforth  that  the  Allies  might  msnage  to  per- 
brains:  Mr  Wil-  suad*  us  to  take  active  sides  with  them,  nnd  thus 
son  should  be  disastrously  increase  her  difficulties.  Germany’s 
elected  because:  game  has  been  to  see  how  far  she  could  go  without 
I-  We  are  pros-  enraging  us  eufiicirnfly  to  declare  war  ago  in  at  her. 
perous.  2.  One  This  was  plain  to  every  observer  except,  apparently, 
must  not  swap  Mr.  Wilson.  He  dodged  and  ducked  and  run  from 
horaea  while  a  perfectly  imaginary  bogy.  Early  in  the  gumc  Gcr- 
crossing  a  stream,  many  had  not  “got  Mr.  Wilson's  number."  She 
3.  He  kept  us  out  thought  he  might  be  another  Roosevelt.  She  remem- 
of  war.  be  red  what  bad  happened  in  Decembor,  1902. 

Roonci'tWa  Way  with  the  Kaiaer 
*e  government  it  TITHILE  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  President  some  of  Vene- 
•  where  the  people  “*  xuela's  European  creditors  grew  impatient  to  lie 
government  The  paid.  Germany  was  one  of  these,  and  the  Kaiser 

reasons  why  Mr.  judged  it  u  good  moment  to  try  a  little  experiment 

cisely  as  well  say  with  the  Unite!  States  in  fact  (if  the  expression 

an-  Mormons.  2  may  be  |n  riniit«-d),  he  decided  to  “monkey"  with  the 

year’s  nests.  3.  Monroe  Doctrine  Bat  this  involved  also  '  'monkey- 

ila  Bay.  ing"  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  German  ships  hud  been 

ne  of  us  are  proa-  maintaining  what  the  Kuis.-r  (with  a  verbal  ingenu- 

>le  for  making  us  ity  almost  equal  to  Mr.  Wilson's  "disentangling  alii- 

i  were  many  of  us  ances”)  called  a  /mcifir  blockade  on  Venexuelan 

Have  they  for-  ports.  Mr.  Hay.  then  Secretary  of  State,  objected 

1  in  1914.  starved  to  this,  pointed  out  that  such  Infringement  of  the 

snty.  restored  to  rights  of  neutral  nations  to  trade  with  Vcneiucla 

•ider  Mr.  Wilson  was  out  of  the  quotion;  and  he  suggested  arbitra- 

iream*  Mr.  Wil-  lion  of  the  rredltors*  claims.  The  Kaiser  decided 

el  the  coach.  But  that  this  was  the  time  for  the  monkeying  to  begin, 

ed  by  many.  And  He  declined  to  arbitrate,  and  U'ontinued  on  i>age  22) 


ween 
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A  CITIZEN  AND  HIS  WIFE 


BY  ALICE  BROWN 


I  I. 


TT  wuit  ii  pleasantry  among  an  informal  Mt  of  u* 
Ain  I  ho  studio.  that  Anne  Ritrhic,  after  withstand- 
inir  our  Individual  fascination*  from  a  piquing  yet 
affectionate  coolness,  had  been,  in  the  twinkling  of 
all  eye,  liewitched  hy  a  covmopolitan.  Hi*  name, 
ho  said— and  none  of  u«  thought  of  doubting  it 
wan  1.0111*  Fieldman.  He  had  appeared  in  our  laxly 
hospitable  circle.  Introduced  by  somebody.  we  ioon 
forgot  who,  and  wa«  acceptcii,  wholly  on  account  of 
hi*  personal  charm,  persunsive  enough  to  lay  the 
usual  precautionary  hesitations  to  re*t.  He  was  tall, 
blond,  keen-eyed,  and  yet,  subtly,  like  an  implication 
of  the  real  self  he  could  show  if  there  weren’t  de¬ 
corous  inhibitions,  with  a  manner  some  one  called 
tender.  She  was  well  Jeered  at  for  saying  it,  but 
doggedly  held  to  her  point,  und  though  nobody  ac¬ 
cepted  the  word  for  working  use.  it  was  inwardly- 
felt  to  be  the  right  one.  He  wa*  indeed  a  charmer, 
well  equipped.  He  knew  folklore,  legend*,  the  lyric 
beauties  of  old  countries,  though  he  spoke,  he  said 
at  once,  no  tongue  but  Knglish.  He  seemed  to  have 
no  occupation,  hut  indifferently  accounted  for  it.  He 
was,  he  said,  "a  correspondent,  of  sorts.”  and  was 
lying  off  a  hit.  He  wa*  tired  of  the  same  old  game 
and  the  indifferent  rewards.  By  and  by  there  would 
be  n  war  or  something,  and  he  should  pitch  in  again. 
All  these  hazy  excursions  about  the  edges  of  main 
fact  would  have  contented  us;  but  we  saw  Anne 
Ritchie  was  in  love  with  him.  Then  wc  wanted 
to  know  the  definite  and  absolutely  worldly  equiva¬ 
lent  of  our  gentleman.  How  much  would  he  weigh 
in  honor  and  in  cash?  It  wns  the  custom  to  he  in 
love  with  Anne.  I  was  not.  because  I  was  too  old 
for  anything  but  a  spiritual  uncleship.  We  recog¬ 
nized  that  between  us,  and  it  enabled  her  to  like  me 
"good  and  hard,”  she  said,  without  being  misunder¬ 
stood  or  held  to  promissory  notes,  and  it  gave  me 
some  protective  rights  over  her,  though  as  yet  I  had 
had  no  occasion  to  use  them. 

Anne  was  the  darling  of  the  studios,  entirely 
without  conscious  charm,  hut  shedding  the  fragrance 
of  an  exquisite  gentleness  at  every  breath.  I  doubt 
... 


whether  she  wa.  beautiful;  yet  they  were  all  for- 
ever  wanting  to  paint  her:  a  .lender  gracefulness, 
a  healthy  pallor,  a  moonlight  wirtfulncsa  from 
haunting  eyra.  Anne  wa*  the  most  normal  woman 
I  ever  knew,  the  rhythm  of  her  loveliness  actually 
the  pulse  of  perfect  health;  but  her  uncommon  look 
of  appeal,  her  haunting  suggestivenesa  of  beauties 
beyond  sense,  had  the  power  to  rouse  all  kind,  of 
dormant  worship  in  all  degree,  of  men.  From  her 
fir.t  meeting  with  Fieldman.  I  u*  her  turn  to  him 
with  an  inevitablenesa  that  wa.  like  nothing  but 
implicit  obedience.  He  saw  it.  too.  and.  with  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  himself  that  was  extraordinary,  seemed  not 
to  recognize  it.  But  he  charmed  her  more  and  more. 
He  did  little,  seemingly  involuntary,  services  for 
her;  he  sang  Kings  of  invitation  to  love;  be  did 
c-ichanting  things,  and  she  was  enchanted. 


OIL 


night  there  w«*  a  circle  about  the  open  fire  in 
Ben  Moody’a  studio.  They  were  turning  laurel, 
leaf  by  leaf,  an  accumulation  dried  for  such  idle 
ceremonial,  and  aa  it  spent  ita  boarded  beauty  in 
•parks  they  sang  idling  vers*  or  tossed  about  revene 
from  lip  to  lip  Fieldman  wa*  at  an  angle  where 
Anne  could  see  him  perfectly  with  the  firelight  on 
hi.  ruddy  and  gold  comeliness,  and  she  leaned  back 
a  little  behind  Moody's  great  shoulder*,  to  watch 
luxuriously  from  the  shadow.  I  got  up.  complaining 
of  the  heat,  but  really  because  I  couldn’t  bear  her 
rapt  worship,  and  made  ray  way  back  to  a  corner, 
and  there  Jane  Wall  joined  me.  Jane  was  fully 
my  own  age.  a  gaunt,  gray-haired  creature  whose 
starved  youth  ought  to  have  been  spent  in  painting, 
and  who  lived  now  in  an  ecstasy  of  content  before 
the  vestibule  of  the  art  she  would  never  approach 
more  nearly.  She  had  drawn  up  a  little  chair  and 
rested  her  elbow  on  the  arm  of  the  big  carved 
I  sulked  in.  It  brought  her  within  whispering 
tance.  and  she  did  whisper  acidly  :  "Who  is  he?” 

I  made  no  pretense  of  needing  a  more 
ticular  designation.  "He  says,"  I  pronounced  bit¬ 
terly  in  my  return  whisper,  "he  is  a  cosmopolitan.” 


"That’s  not  enough”  returned  .he,  "for  a  man 
Anne  look,  at  like  that." 

"Oh.  what’,  the  odds?"  I  put  in.  "He  doesn’t 
look  at  her.”  Yet  I  knew  every  guarded  ailence 
of  hi*  wa*  a  hypnotic  appeal.  It  said:  *T  am  not 
•uing.  but  here  are  my  stronghold  and  my  garden. 
Do  they  plea*e?  do  they  tempt?" 

“Hi.  not  looking  I*  the  mo»t  Insldlou*  courting 
I've  *een.”  said  she.  "You  know  it  ia.  It's  not  be- 
cau-e  he  care,  so  little.  It's  becau«e  he  means  so 
much.  He'a  sitting  there  letting  her  steal  nearer 
and  nearer,  out  of  a  ha  If -frightened  fascination. 
When  «he'»  near  enough  he’ll  nab  her.” 

"Don't”  I  jerked  out.  “You’re  a  horrible  old 
Cassandra.” 

"No.  I’m  not,”  »aid  »hc.  And  ngnin:  “You  know 
it-  But  before  he  nabs  her  we're  going  to  find  out 
thing*  about  him  and  understand  precisely  who’, 
nabbing  her.  Listen  to  that.” 

Jack  Bretton,  who.  at  odd  moments  when  the 
world  shone  very  bright  almut  him,  called  himself 
Jacques  le  Bret,  wa*  telling  a  story  in  his  facile 
French.  It  might  as  well  have  been  told  in  English, 
but  it  gave  him  a  chance  for  a  rapid  flourish  of 
idiom  The  -lory  wa*  sufficiently  neat,  und  every¬ 
body  laughed  with  the  idle  satisfaction  of  hnving 
given  him  what  he  fondly  desired  and  being  allowed 
now  to  return  to  English.  My  terrible  Jane  lenned 
forward,  her  gray  head  silhouetted  against  the  fire¬ 
light  leaping  higher  now  as  it  devoured  a  garland. 

’  Mr.  Fieldman."  said  she,  “why  don't  you  laugh?” 

He  turned  hi*  face  toward  u*  and  said  with  a 
grave  courtesy:  “I  am  so  sorry,  but  I  don’t  under- 
atand  French." 

"Ah."  .aid  the  merciless  Jane,  "but  you  under¬ 
stand  Russian?” 

"No."  said  he.  still  with  the  same  gentle  gravity: 
"nothing  but  English." 

"Ah!  German?” 

"Xo.  nothing  but  English.” 

"How  can  you  hr  a  foreign  correspondent?"  she 
persisted  with  such  an  evident  intention  of  worry- 
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ing  him  that  several  heads  look  an  alerter  pose, 
and  Anne  turned  square  round  upon  her.  "I  can't 
imagine  a  correspondent’s  being  of  any  use  if  he 
has  no  languages." 

“It  ia  a  great  handicap."  agreed  Fieldman  po¬ 
litely.  "But  -’’  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  spoke 
rather  ruefully — "1  do  what  I  cam" 

"Sing,”  some  one  proposed.  Actual  sparring  was 
frowned  on  in  Ihc  studio*.  "Sword  Song." 

So,  idly  and  also,  in  *ome  quarters,  vehemently, 
they  broke  into  the  clamorous: 

Ferrara  made  and  fashioned  me. 

In  Cordova  in  Spain. 

Fieldman  listened  with  a  pleased  attention.  It  was 
repeuted.  for  when  they  had  once  begun  singing 
"Ferrara"  they  were  likely  lo  continue  from  heroic 
impetus,  and  with  the  second  repetition  he  threw  in 
his  big  baritone,  and  Anne,  with  a  little  shiver  of 
delight,  put  her  hand  over  her  eyes.  She  was  with¬ 
drawing  into  her  own  intimate  solitudes  to  be  the 
ncurer  him.  Hut  when  that  song  was  exhausted 
und  there  was  a  silence  that  promised  to  continue 
briefly,  Jane  was  at  him  again. 

"Mr.  Fieldman,"  said  she.  “are  you  an  American?" 

"Yea,”  he  roplied  at  once,  with  a  gentleness  some¬ 
what  tinged  with  compassion  for  her.  It  seemed 
bont  on  concealing  even  from  her  the  degree  of  her 
own  crudity.  "I  am  an  American  citizen.” 

“Born  here?" 

"No,  Miss  Wall.  I  was  born  at  sea." 

A  MURMUR,  hardly  a  breath,  ran  over  the  circle. 

It  sounded  like  pity  for  a  child  born  at  sea. 
but  it  waa  really  extreme  ruth  over  a  citizen  of 
any  country  who  had  fallen  under  the  Inquisition 
of  Jane  Wall.  "Your  father  and  mother  were 
Americans?"  she  stated  with  an  implication  of 
doubt  so  strongly  subtle  that  I  admired  and 
wondered  how  she  had  managed  it. 

"No,"  said  he,  "they  were  not  Americana.  It  is  I 
who  am  American — a  naturalised  American  citisen  " 
llero  I  laid  a  hand  on  the  sinewy  wrist  of  the  one 
gripping  my  chair.  I  was  trying  to  tell  her  she  had 
driven  him  far  enough.  More  would  have  started 
the  others  in  full  cry  of  hostility  against  her.  She 
understood,  and  when  they  began,  in  a  nervous  re¬ 
lief,  lo  sing  again,  she  threw  at  me  with  a  scornful 
toss,  ns  If  such  n  self-evident  fact  might  reach  me 
or  not,  aince  I  knew  its  substance  already:  "Do  you 


call  that  answering?  I  call  it  scuttling  into  a  hole 
and  drawing  the  hole  in  after  you." 

"Don't  worry."  I  said,  in  a  quick  undertone.  “I’ll 
look  him  up.  If  I  cant.  I’ll  pay  somebody  else 
to  do  it" 

But  there  was  never  time  to  look  him  up.  Shocked 
out  of  his  security  perhaps  by  Jane,  or  judging  that 
the  moment  of  passionate  attack  and  victory  had 
come,  he  laid  siege  to  Anne  and  married  her.  all  in 
three  days.  It  was  done  without  my  knowledge, 
actually  under  the  eye*  of  all  her  old  friends,  and 
yet  beyond  their  hearing.  We  literally  had  to  be 
told  by  the  wedding  announcement  that  Anne  was 
no  longer  ours.  The  card  informed  us  further  that 
she  would  be  at  home  without  the  delay  of  a  day 
spent  in  seclusion  under  the  moon  of  love.  Ws  went, 
in  a  group  as  if  to  give  one  another  courage,  to  a 
houso  in  a  most  respectable  quarter,  furnished  from 
roof  to  ground  in  a  completeness  of  luxury,  a  bar¬ 
barity  of  pomp  none  of  us  would  willingly  have 
encountered,  and  found  her  husband,  the  cosmopo¬ 
lite.  unchanged,  and  Anne  herself,  all  In  white,  like 
a  creature  caught  up  into  an  unimagined  heaven  and 
incredulous  of  her  good  fortune.  Others  were  there 
besides  our  gang,  friends  of  his.  she  told  me  after¬ 
ward.  queer  men  of  a  foreign  stamp,  and  heavy  men 
bearing  the  dollar  mark.  A  strange  mingling,  one 
balanced  against  the  other,  as  if  they  said:  "Here 
are  the  extremes  of  earthly  fortune  and  desire.  Hut 
we’re  all  at  on*,  in  some  hidden  way  you  artist-folk 
haven't  penetrated." 

Anne,  after  a  lovely  welcome  of  us.  drew  me  aside 
into  a  window  reerss  and  let  fall  the  screening  cur¬ 
tains  between  us  and  the  unassorted  crowd.  Then 
she  looked  up  at  me  with  flower-blue  eyes  all  dewy, 
and  said:  “Forgive  me." 

“I  wont."  said  I.  very  stoutly  at  the  outset,  though 
I  knew  I  had  already  forgiven. 

"It  was  a  craxy  haste  to  marry  in."  she  said. 
“B«t  I  waa  alone;  nobody  to  ask.  and  he  wanted  it  so." 

"Nobody  to  ask?"  said  I.  "You  had  me  " 

"Yes."  She  made  pretty  eyes  at  me.  "But  you’d 
have  said:  ‘Wait.’" 

"I  should."  I  owned  to  her.  "I  should  have  aaid; 
•Let  me  look  him  up.’ " 

"I  knew  it,"  aaid  she.  "But  that  would  have  been 
•illy." 

“Why  would  It?" 

"Because  I  knew." 

1  hadn't  a  wish  lo  shake  her  certainties  new  that 
the  irrevocable  had  closed  its  door  on  her. 
but  I  couldn’t  help  asking:  "What  do  you 
know  about  him?" 

“I  won't  tell  you."  said  Anne.  “You 
don’t  deserve  to  hear." 

"Only  a  word  or  two.  Anne.  Who  Is 
he?  Who  was  his  father?  Who  was  his 
mother  r 

Anne  looked  at  me  and  laughed  out¬ 
right  In  a  way  unlike  her,  even  in  her  hap¬ 
piest  moments  before  this  new  wind  of 
•lest in y  hail  blown  her  to  flowery  heights. 
“He  is  a  citisen  of  the  world."  said  she. 
She  gave  me  a  little  Up  of  old  posses- 
tlon  and  present  kindliness,  and  swept 


aside  the  curUins  for  us  to  rejoin  the  U.'a-drinkin;| 
crowd.  But  I  understood  perfectly  that  she  merely! 
didn't  know  who  his  father  was,  and  that  she  didn't 
care.  It  was  a  part  of  her  gallant  bravado  to  plory  | 
in  accepting  him  without  the  current  hall  murks.  I 
went  out,  and  dutifully,  yet  with  a  wry  mind,  drar.l 
tea  with  the  bizarre  assemblage,  and  I  became  con¬ 
scious  presently  that  there  were  no  American  voice* 
save  ours  of  the  studios  and  no  clear  KngHsh  speech 
Some  of  the  men  were  professional— I  gathered  that 
—each  Ulking  about  his  specialty:  most  were  deep- 
throated,  guttural,  and  deficient  in  humor.  I  made  a 
few  little  attempts  on  them  in  the  half-ironicoblique- 
ness  current  in  social  intercourse,  and  they  only 
stared  at  me.  They  were,  in  some  impetuous  way. 
much  in  earnest  and  taking  themselves,  also  in  a 
mysterious  way.  very  seriously.  I  escaped  before  the 
rest  of  our  crowd  and,  with  Jane  Wall,  walked  dis¬ 
mally  away,  a  gorgeous  sunset  flaming  at  our  back1 
Jane,  dressed  in  oozy  greens  and  salmon  pinks.  Wh- 
a  sight,  but  her  honest  fare  looked  right  to  me  after 
the  strange  bcasta  I  had  tried  to  establish  connec¬ 
tion  with.  She  put  my  distaste  into  words. 

“Did  you  ever  so*  such  a  mob?” 

"Evidently  his  friends,"  1  said,  out  of  un  unfor- 
mutated  desire  to  stand  for  Anne’s  environment. 

"Evidently.  And  that’s  his  house.  We.  none  of  us. 
thought  he  had  a  house.  He’s  been  hanging  out  a*, 
a  little  family  hotel.” 

"I  suppose  he  found  it  furnished,"  1  volunteered 
again,  remembering  we  spoke  of  Anne’s  husband. 

"Fiddle  f addle!  that  house  was  furnished  out  of 
his  brain  a  good  long  time  beforehand,  and  it  shows 
he  knew  she’d  have  him." 

I  made  no  civil  pretext  of  wanting  to  walk  home 
with  Jane  Wall.  1  felt  1  could  not  endure  the 
assault  of  one  more  bare  brutality,  and  left  her 
at  the  next  corner.  It  seemed  to  me  probable,  as 
I  smoked  my  pipe  alone  that  evening,  that  I  should 
never  enter  Anne’s  house  again. 

But  I  did  enter.  I  was  drawn  by  a  dismal  desire 
to  assure  myself  whether  she  really  was  happy,  und 
though  her  gay  welcome  and  her  cozy  confidences 
left  no  doubt  of  the  matter.  1  went  again  ami  again. 
And  every  time  I  found  the  same  frequenters  of  the 
house.  They  were  not  merely  there  on  public  days. 
They  swarmed  In  it  There  were  alien  presences  at 
all  hours  coming  and  going,  un  orgie,  Jane  Wall 
said,  of  hospitality.  She  brazenly  went  whenever 
she  was  invited  and  even  stayed  the  night,  and  she 
assured  me  there  were  as  many  camping  uliens  at 
breakfast  as  at  midnight  suppers,  and  over  them  all 
Anne  presided  joyously,  a  lavish  hostess,  loving  her 
hideous  house,  Itccauso  It  hod  boon  decreed  for  her. 
adoring  her  hu-l  nnd  und  Icing  udored  Jane  calls'! 
the  flocking  aliens  hateful  names;  locusts,  devouring 
the  land.  Slndbsds.  crooks.  She  talked  so  shamo- 
le.sly  about  them  and  I  listened  so  unprotcstingly 
that  1  began  to  doubt  our  right,  in  decency,  to  go 
to  Anne's  house  at  all.  But  one  day  Anno  herself 
told  me  a  startling  thing.  I  was  calling,  and  she 
ran  downstairs  with  me  at  the  end,  and  there,  on 
a  sofa  in  a  little  reception  room,  we  came  on  a 
bearded  Sindbad  sound  asleep  I  waa  for  waking 
him  and  turning  him  out  neck  and  crop.  1  had  a 


"Do  you  know  who  he  is?”  I  aeked  her.  "No,"  the  whispered.  "I  don't  know  him  from  Adam" 


certainly  ho  was  not  staying  in  the  house,  but 
Anne  stood  clutching  my  arm  and  laughing  noise¬ 
lessly  at  my  nervousness  and  at  the  drollery  of 
the  situation. 

“Do  you  know  who  he  is?”  I  asked  her. 

"No,"  she  whispered,  overcome  by  the  absurdity 
of  It.  "I  don’t  know  him  from  Adam.” 

“I  won't  leave  you  in  the  house  with  fellows  from 
nobody  knows  where."  I  told  her.  “Come,  be  a  good 
girl.  I’m  going  to  pilch  him  out.” 

"But  he’s  a  perfect  right  to  be  here,”  she  as¬ 
sured  me. 

“How  do  you  know?”  , 

"Because  he  couldn’t  have  got  in  if  he  hadn’t." 
"You  don’t  know  how  he  got  in,"  I  reminded  her. 
“Oh,  yes,  I  do.  He  has  a  latchkey.  They  all 
have  latchkeys.” 

“What!”  I  said,  feeling  for  an  instant  I’d  caught 
her  off  guard  "all  those  hordes  of  the  desert?  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  they’ve  the  entree  to  your 
house  unannounced?" 

"Bless  you,  yes,”  said  Anne.  She  was  hanging 
on  my  arm  and  still  regarding  the  prone  sleeper 
with  amusement  not  tinged  with  the  slightest  appre¬ 
hension.  "Of  course  they  have.  It  was  theirs  before 
my  husband  took  it.”  She  always  said  "my  hus¬ 
band”  in  a  prim  way,  as  if  she  held  the  shield  of  her 
possession,  to  guard  him  from  Incidental  judgments. 
"They  met  here,  you  know.” 

"They?"  I  ventured.  "Is  It  a  club?” 

SHF.  grew  instantly  serious.  A  little  frown  knit 
itself  between  her  brows.  She  had  betrayed  some 
thing.  And  at  that  moment  the  front  door  opened 
and  Fieldman  came  in,  singing.  He  was  red  with 
the  cold,  full  of  life,  bountifully  happy,  and  Anne 
left  my  arm  and  fled  to  him  in  a  still  but  absolutely 
apparent  passion  of  welcome.  He  was  not  careless 
of  her,  but  he  was,  my  eyes  told  me,  used  to  that 
sort  of  implied  largess  and  could  pass  it  over  with¬ 
out  a  tremendous  recognition,  knowing  what  endless 
riches  sho  had  for  him  and  what  unstinted  moments 
Besides,  ho  saw  me.  and,  through  the  door,  the  sleep¬ 
ing  Invader.  He  put  Anne  aside  with  a  little  word, 
nodded  to  me,  and  went  in  to  his  guest  And  imme¬ 
diately  I  had  the  feeling  that  Anne,  the  inner,  im¬ 
material  part  of  her.  was  wafting  me  away.  She 
was  terribly  afraid  I  should  sUy  too  long,  in  some 
manner  Insinuate  myself  Into  that  dialogue  between 
the  master  of  the  house  and  his  gucat,  and  I  waa 
hurt  enough  to  go  with  an  offended  haste.  At  the 
door  she  leaned  forward  to  me  as  I  halted  on  the 
upper  stop,  and  asked  me  a  hasty  question. 

"Did  you  hear,”  she  trembled  in  an  anxious  under¬ 
tone.  "what  they  sold?" 

"No,”  I  told  her,  looking  her  straight  in  the  face 
It  was  a  lie.  I  had  heard.  The  two  were  talking 
rapidly  In  an  alien  tongue,  the  stranger  and  Field- 
man.  who  said  he  spoke  only  English. 

After  that  I  didn’t  go  to  the  house  for  a  long  time, 
but  one  night  It  drew  me.  the  thought  of  its  hideous 
magnificence  Imprisoning  her  In  her  beauty  like  the 
toad  with  the  jewel  In  his  head.  I  had  to  go  once 
in  so  often,  I  told  myself,  to  assure  my  elderly  heart 
she  was  safe.  From  what?  I  never  asked  myself. 
A  woman  with  such  happy  eye*  was  more  than  safe. 
She  had  entered  Into  the  security  of  the  eternally 
loving  and  the  well-beloved.  The  amount  of  it  was. 
I  owned  now,  as.  in  spite  of  me.  my  feet  carried  me 
up  the  steps,  I  had  to  see  her  at  intervals,  merely 
because  I  loved  her.  to  bathe  my  sick  desires  in  the 
well  of  her  kind  eyes.  I  always  came  away  from 
her  refreshed,  able  to  live  in  my  still  seclusions  a 
little  longer.  I  was  taken  into  the  library  where 
she  sat  alone  by  the  fire  in  the  serene  companionship 
of  her  book.  She  was  in  blur  and  white.  Madonna 
colors,  and  for  the  first  time  I  thought  of  her  having 
a  child,  and  the  thought  choked  me.  She  sprang  up. 
instantly  all  gay  glance  and  motion.  She  was  glad 
to  Bee  me.  and  we  sat  down  and  talked  in  our  old 
way.  ns  it  no  citizen  of  the  world  had  ever  shut  her 
up  in  his  tawdry  house  I  didn’t  ask  for  Fieldman 
It  was  apparent  that  he  was  away  from  home,  which 
was  all  that  uffected  me.  But  suddenly,  about  half 
an  hour  after  my  coming,  a  door  opened  somewhere 
on  the  landing  above,  and  n  flood  of  men’s  voices 
came  out  and  censed  again  as  the  door  closed.  I 
looked  at  her,  with  a  little  smile  perhape,  I  felt  ao 
fortunate  in  being  intimately  alone  with  her  and  not 
invited  to  go  appropriately  up  and  Intern  myself  with 
my  kind.  She  answered  my  look  with  a  smile,  remi¬ 
niscent,  I  thought,  proud. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  "they’re  up  there.  This  is  a  spe- 
cial  night," 

"Special?"  I  asked.  I  did  want  to  know  more  than 
ever  something  about  Fieldman’s  activities. 

She  quenched  the  smile  as  if  it  might  tell  me  more 
than  she  intended. 

"Fm  always  indiscreet  with  you,"  she  said.  “With 
nobody  else.  I’ve  assured  him  so.” 

"Indiscreet?”  I  ventured  again.  "It’s  a  secret 
session?" 

"You’re  making  me  indiscreet  again."  sho  frowned, 
rueful  over  her  own  lapses,  and  yet  amused  at  them, 
too,  she  did  trust  me  so  completely.  That  Is  the  long. 
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proud  feather  in  my  rap.  and  I  am  glad  U>  wave  it 
her*.  "However,  it  doesn’t  matter.  I  don't  really 
know  anything.  Hut  I  am  to  know  very  soon.  Hr 
ia  to  tell  me.  I’m  to  be  token  in." 

"Into  the  aocietyr  I  asked 

“Not  that  exactly.  Bat  told  things.  You  amt 
guess  how  proud  I  shall  be  Pont  you  see?  Till 
then  I’m  not  quite  his  wife  There's  one  part  of  him 
I  don't  share.” 

“ You’re  shared  everything  else?”  I  suggested 
gently,  the  gaunt  shadow  of  Jane  Wall  at  my  side 
egging  me  on. 

She  tightened  her  lips  and  looked  me  in  the  eyes. 

"Kverything."  she  said  firmly. 

"Then."  said  I.  "little  Anne,  just  for  old  sake  - 
sake — to  quiet  down  my  parental  flutterings.  you 
know— tell  me  who  he  is.  His  nationality,  at  least.” 

Anne  looked  at  me  a  moment,  pale  to  the  lips. 
But  she  got  a  smile  out  of  the  lips  then,  and  the 
gay  little  laugh  followed. 

”1  told  you,"  said  she.  "He’s  a  citiien  of  the 
world" 

So  I  laughed  too.  and  we  talked  about  safer 
things.  But  the  current  of  our  amity  had  been 
deflected  and  I  didn't  get  much  further  satisfaction 
out  of  my  call.  Again,  toward  eleven,  the  door 
opened  and  eloeed,  and  a  man  ran  down  the  stairs 
and  out  of  the  hoose.  and  after  that  Anne  grew 
visibly  uneasy.  Suddenly  I  understood.  She  was 
afraid  the  meeting  would  break  up  and  they  would 
all  come  down,  perhaps  continuing  the  tags  of  their 
talk,  and  her  husband  would  find  me  there  and  be 
annoyed.  So  I  took  my  leave  in  a  hurry,  and  she. 
I  saw.  understood  and  was  grateful  to  me.  At  least 
I  could  still  win  meager  favors  of  gratitude  and 
confidence,  thourh  the  big  pares  had  all  gone.  But 
the  next  time  I  went  to  her  house  I  was  not  ad¬ 
mitted.  nor  was  I  the  second  time  or  the  third.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  read  the  hint.  The  citisen  of 
the  world  had  found  my  casual  presence  too  near 
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the  outer  bounds,  at  least,  of  his  relations.  I  stayed 
away  and  nursed  my  resentment  against  him  und 
whatever  unclassed  tenderness  1  had  for  her.  Jane 
Wall,  too,  was  denied,  but  she  was  furious  and  kept 
on  going,  confident,  she  said,  it  was  no  order  of 
Anne’s,  and  challenged  by  the  shut  look  of  the  place. 
Even  the  upper  windows,  she  declared,  were  non¬ 
committal.  Their  heavy  curtains  fell  with  an  actual 
hostility.  She  was  even  prepared,  if  she  could  get 
anywhere  near  them,  to  find  the  panes  themselves 
barred,  nut  she  never  did  get  near  them,  nor  did  1. 

TT  was  one  night  about  six  months  after  this  that 
1 1  was  by  my  own  fire  in  my  unfashionable  part 
of  the  town,  reading  a  little,  thinking  a  great  deal. 
My  house  was  a  gem  in  the  heart  of  that  ignored 
precinct-  I  had  furnished  it  bit  by  bit  at  the  slow 
pare  of  one  who  crawls  cautiously  toward  the  de¬ 
sired  perfection  of  a  work  of  art  The  whole  thing 
was  .mail,  a  cameo  set  to  a  wonderful  standard  of 
excellence  I  had  always  held  in  my  mind.  I  knew 
how  the  whole  thing  had  worked  out.  It  hud  begun 
with  my  mother’s  old-fashioned  house  full  of  a  mel- 
lowed  loveliness,  and  it  had  grown  with  the  thought 
of  Anne  some  time  in  the  midst  of  it.  Strange  wist¬ 
ful  6olaeings  the  hungry  mind  allows  itself!  1  had 
known  from  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance  thut 
Anne  would  never  be  for  me  anything  hut  the  un¬ 
attainable  though  recognized  wi-ll-bcloved.  Yet  1  had 
built  her  house,  and  on  nights  when  I  was  most  deso¬ 
lately  at  home  in  it  1  saw  the  imagined  reality  of 
her  sitting  there,  moving  about,  supremely  at  case. 
This  night  especially  she  was  there  in  u  free,  guy 
happiness.  That  was  why  the  fire  sprung  so  high 
and  bright  I  shut  my  book  on  my  knee  and  nar¬ 
rowed  my  eyes  to  the  smallest  slit  that  would  admit 
the  fire  blaze  and  at  the  some  time  shut  out  the 
emptiness  beside  me.  For  n  moment  I  was  almost 
happy,  a*  we  are  over  such  rueful  expedient*.  I 
hardly  knew  whether  I  worn  in  the  body  or  out  of  it. 
and  at  a  sound  I  looked  up.  not  to  Ik-  surprised  if 
I  found  her  really  there.  And  there  in  the  doorway 
■he  stood,  changed  from  my  last  sight  of  her,  worn 
in  an  inexplicable  way,  and  yet  with  a  new  loveli¬ 
ness.  almost  a  majesty,  a  divinity.  This  was  again 
the  Madonna  look,  and  she  was  wrapped  about  in  the 
Madonna  color,  a  great  blue  clonk.  As  I  said,  I  felt 
no  surprise.  1  got  up  and  drew  forward  the  other 
chair  an  inch.  I  had  an  idea  we  were  perhaps 
not  to  speak,  the  understanding  between  us  seemed 
likely  to  run  on  such  swift  and  luiundlcss  wheels. 
But  she  spoke,  quietly,  practically:  "1  wouldn’t  let 
him  announro  me.  I  don’t  know  why." 

I  offered  to  take  her  cloak. 

"No."  said  she  "I’ll  keep  It  on.”  She  sat  down 
in  the  hearthside  chair,  still  with  the  blur  cloak 
wrapped  about  her.  I  threw  on  a  log,  und  the  flames 

leaped 

“No,"  she  said  again  in  answer  to  my  questioning 
offer  of  drawing  the  chair  still  nearer.  "I’m  not  cold. 
Hut  111  keep  my  cloak.  David,  what  time  is  it?" 

SHE  had  never  before  used  my  nnmc,  but  I  was 
not  surprised  at  hearing  it  now,  only  warmer) 
somehow  as  if  it  fitted  the  everyday  peace  of  our 
companionship.  I  told  her  the  time  and  she  sremrd 
to  gather  herself  for  some  determined  effort. 

"I’ve  things  to  tell  you."  she  said.  I  kept  my  eye- 
on  here,  hut  I  did  not  answer.  There  was  no  need 
of  answering  except  by  that  grave  communion  of 
the  eyes.  “I  have  been  making  up  my  mind  to  it 
for  a  good  many  month-.  It  is  a  secret  It  was 
confided  to  me.  And  I’m  going  to  tell." 

“It  shan’t  go  farther."  I  assured  her. 

"It  can  go  us  much  farther  ns  you  like,"  said  she. 
“I  trust  you  absolutely  to  do  the  best  thing  with  it. 
I  can’t  do  anything.  I’m  tied.  But  you’ll  know. 
You'll  do  it  I  leave  it  in  your  hands."  A  ghost 
of  her  old  smile  ran  over  her  face  then.  She 
wrinkled  her  brow*  at  me  hi  that  wistful  way  ‘he 
had.  "David.’’  said  she.  "I  don’t  exactly  know  how¬ 
to  begin.  Ask  me  questions.” 

“How  is  your  husband?"  I  U-gun  at  random. 

She  drew-  a  little  breath.  "That’s  right,”  she  said. 
"That  starts  me.  He  is  away,  on  business.  To¬ 
morrow  morning  he  will  get  the  letter  I  have  written 
him.  telling  him  where  I  have  gone  and  that  he  Won’t 
find  me  when  he  come*  buck.” 

For  an  instant  of  sickening  delight  I  almost  be- 
heved  she  had  left  him  and  come  to  me  in  every 
sense  beyond  that  of  her  bodily  presence.  I  couldn’t 
ask  my  question,  but  she  answered  it. 

"Yes."  she  said.  "1  have  left  him.  I  shall  never 
go  back,  unless—’’ 

Suddenly  I  felt  a  red-hot  anger,  and  that,  too. 
she  must  have  read. 

“No.  David."  said  she  gently:  “not  that.  He  ha« 
been  good  to  me:  delightful,  too.  in  an  enchanting 
way.  It  has  never  faded  me.  It’s  only  that  I  told 
myself  I  must  stop  being  enchanted." 

“You  love  him?"  I  blundered. 

"I  am  not  thinking  of  that."  ‘he  said.  "There  are 
thinrs  I’ve  got  to  do.  and  if  I  think  of  things  in 
that  way — love,  you  know— I  can’t  do  them." 

For  a  moment  she  was  (Continued  on  ;«ye  37) 
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SEEING  HUGHES 


Mr.  Hugh?*  i *  far  unt/unlMed  protection 


BY  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 


1WKNT  lo  talk  with  Hugh** — to  g»t  an  Interview 
with  Hughe*.  It  la  fashionable  now  for  Inter¬ 
viewer*  to  writ*  without  producing  any  interview, 
but  I  have  an  interview,  ami  I  will  u«*  It. 

The  time  will  come  when  lomr  one  who  know,  will 
write  about  the  absurdities  of  n  political  campaign. 

It  may  be  <lone  In  a  leiaurrly  fnohlon  aome  day 
by  n  ircntb-  humorist.  Then  the  campaign  manager, 
flying  into  furies.  nml  tho  political  rata  nn«l  wcn«»l- 
who  hang  around  hi*  door,  and  Senator  Mr.S<)uihba'a 
nephew  who  "ha*  to  have"  a  job  at  headquarter*, 
and  the  inventor  of  mechanical  contrivance.,  and  the 
writer*  af  campaign  MNura  and  poem*,  and  the  clove- 
•canted  crenture  who  can  "deliver"  the  ftfly-umpth 
district  for  *10,  ami  the  dreaaed-up  gentleman  who 
wanU  to  shake  the  hand  of  "our  next  President" 
(and  secretly  hope*  to  be  appointed  Secretary  of 
State),  and  tho  laid -headed  failure,  or  successful 
business  man  who  nirrcc*  with  everythin?  all  the 
"bl|f  ones”  say  so  as  to  "keep  solid,"  and  the  life 
Ion?  member  of  the  other  party  who  say*  with  tear* 
that  he  is  converted  (and  almost  always  votes  "aa 
usual"),  and  the  young  conscientious  relieve  gradu 
ate  who  "ylves  hi*  service*,”  and  the  man  who  i*  on 
the  advisory  committee  and  doe*  not  know  he  Is 
there  solely  because  he  ran  be  "shaken  down"  for  a 
large  contribution,  and  who  take*  himself  seriously 
and  allows  himself  to  be  called  Colonel  or  Governor 
—then  all  these,  together  with  the  possessors  of  "in¬ 
side  information,”  may  see  themselves  as  they  are 
I  feel  that  I  know  somethin*  about  it  because  I 
spent  two  campaign*  believing  that  I  was  having  a 
•bare  in  founding  n  great  new  political  party,  which, 
ns  the  phrase  went,  "would  fight  to  the  death"— a 
phrase  evidently  including  suicide. 

At  any  rate.  I  was  near  enough  to  know  that  one 
of  the  serious  absurdities  is  that  <idroi(»c«»  do*»  eoi*l. 

We  all  admire  adroitness  and  are  ashamed  of  it 
To  save  my  life  I  cannot  refrain  from  having  ad¬ 
miration  for  narcotic  phrases,  and  preelection,  tear- 
drnwing  oratory,  and  success  in  likening  oneself  or 
one’s  candidate  to  Lincoln.  I  cannot  suppress  a 
wriggle  of  delight  when  a  man  or  a  group  of  men 
are  able  to  keep  a  second  man  or  a  group  of  men 
answering  false  alarms,  or  when  the  firs*,  group 
make  the  second  group  a  tool  of  free  advertising. 

Slick  Campaigners  vs.  Real  Presidents 

HE  difficulty  with  adroitness  is  that  adroitness  is 
not  so  admirable  after  all.  We  all  can  think  we  like 
adroitness,  hut  there  are  other  qualities  which  we 
would  put  first  in  choosing  a  president,  no  matter 
how  we  are  going  to  vote. 

Before  I  saw  Hughes  I  thought  that  adroitness 
was  not  first  among  his  virtues.  I  was  right 
I  had  noticed  that  the  Republicans  were  all  talk¬ 
ing  about  Wilson.  The  Democrats  were  talking 
about  Wilson.  Hughes  was  talking  about  Wilson 


Root  talked  al«M*  Wilson  Roosevelt  talked  about 
Wil»o«.  Wilson  talked  aumit  Wilson -and  Roosevelt. 

The  trouble  with  this  la  that  it  ia  a  political  ab¬ 
surdity— and  serious 

It  puts  a  premium  on  adroitness.  Whether  one  la 
going  to  vote  for  Hughe  ■  or  not.  one  want*  to  know, 
not  Whether  Hughe.  ■*  “•lick"—!  ran  tell  about  that 
—Hughes  1.  a*l  "slick."  What  voter*  want  to  know 
aUut  Hughes  is  not  whether  he  will  make  a  "alick" 
president,  hot  whether  he  will  make  a  fearless 
president  and  a  careful  president  and  a  president 
capable  of  huainesslike  management  when  the 
dangers  to  America  thicken  up— after  the  war. 

The  last  thing  in  the  world  we  will  want  then  will 
he  a  political  campaigner.  If  we  were  engaging  a 
man  to  run  a  factory  or  a  store,  we  would  not  want 
him  to  he  a  magnetic  slump  speaker.  We  would  not 
ask  him  to  be  the  kind  of  man  who  can  so  deftly 
tangle  up  the  affair*  of  our  Mnineaa  that  we  could 
not  in  any  reasonable  time  tell  whether  he  had  made 
our  fortune  or  prepared  our  niin.  Above  all.  we 
would  not  want  a  man  who  would  give  little  pieces 
of  our  property  or  our  rights  away  to  every  person 
who  came  along  ami  threatened  a  lawsuit.  For  then 
we  would  have  neither  the  possessions  we  had  held 
dear  nor  thanks  for  yirlding  them.  Some  say  Wil¬ 
son  ia  like  that,  and  some  uy  kt  is  not 

Hughes  is  no#. 

I  found  him  at  Montclair.  X.  J..  in  the  midway 
breathing  spell  in  his  ram  pa  urn.  trying  to  rest;  tired 
but  happy.  Mrs.  Hughes  was  there  too.  with  him. 
as  always,  with  a  little  of  the  wife’*  manner  of  a 
mother,  proud— and  watchful. 

His  assistants  call  him  “governor."  I  said:  "I 
have  come  to  see  the  justice."  They  said:  “Oh.  you 
want  to  see  the  governor?" 

His  secretary,  who  was  with  him  when  he  was  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  had  no  political 
experience,  but  Hughes  had  chosen  to  take  him 
along  for  the  campaign — os  those  who  know  the 
truth  know  he  has  chosen,  wherever  hr  has  had 
other  opportunities  to  appoint  his  aids,  "for  trust¬ 
worthiness  and  old  associations  rather  than  for  mere 
sharpness  and  influence."  The  secretary  knows 
Hughe*  as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  and  a  man  rather 
than  as  a  politician.  The  secretary  and  the  visitor 
came  to  an  agreement  at  once,  probably  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  the  secretary;  it  was  that  the  judicial 
temperament — that  much-abused  a«et  of  all  able  men. 
*ea  captains  as  well  as  lawyers — is  a  first-class  pos¬ 
sesion  for  a  president  of  the  United  States  if  he 
uses  it  himself  and  does  not  permit  its  use  by  others. 

I  went  In  to  see  Hughes,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  but  Hughes  will  ever  use  Hughes'*  judicial 
temperament. 

There  is  every  indication— whether  the  observer 
i«  going  to  vote  for  Hughes  or  not— that  Hughes 
allows  no  unlicensed  use  by  anyone  else  of  anything 


which  It  a  part  of  Hughes.  Nobody  has  been  found 
who  used  the  Hughes  Judicial  temperament  while 
hr  was  governor  of  New  York.  Nobody  has  Wr 
found  who  used  hi*  judicial  temperament  in  helping 
him  to  make  up  hi*  mind  that  he  would  take  thii 
nomination.  He  had  made  up  hU  mind-  this  may 
be  a  secret  for  all  1  know-  months  before  that  !( 
the  nomination  came  to  him  he  would  take  It.  Hr 
■ays  that  hr  thought  if  he  were  to  be  the  man  t« 
gather  Progressive*  and  Republican*  together  for 
that  which  hr  believe*  it  an  emergency  cull  to  oil- 
xcn»  of  the  United  State*,  ho  must  lie  ready  and 
determined  lo  accept.  That  w*.  hi*  Judicial  tem 
pc rament.  He  thinks  it  wrong  for  men  to  seek  of. 
Ike*.  That  is  his  Judicial  temperament,  lie  kept  still; 
that  was  judicial  temperament.  But  no  one  else  wit 
using  his  judicial  temperament.  Only  Hughe* 

.4  Man  Who  Insists  on  Knotting 

THE  quality  of  judicial  temperament  Is  not  in  till 
appearance,  not  in  his  face,  not  in  his  motions,  art 
in  the  air.  Rut  the  quality  which  prevents  otbtrs 
from  tinkering  with  Hughes's  Judicial  trmporamm’. 
•ticks  out  all  over  him. 

He  waa  reading  a  book  when  I  ramo  in.  He 
in  a  sitting  room  in  hi*  hotel.  The  light*  were  joit 
right  for  effect*,  he  knew  why  I  had  come,  and  If 
Hughes  had  been  an  actor,  he  would  have  done  wvl 
for  me.  If  every  man  I  ever  saw  except  one  were 
an  actor,  he  would  lie  the  one.  But.  of  coarse, 
though  wc  may  like  to  see  political  actor*  on  It* 
stump,  no  one.  no  mutter  how  one  is  going  to  vat*, 
really  want*  a  political  actor  for  president. 

Hughe*  does  not  look  like  a  good  campaigner, 
slump  style.  He  doe*  not  look  like  «  judge  He 
does  not  look  like  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  w*l- 
ousnes*  nor  like  Chnuncey  M.  Dcpew  in  Joviality. 
He  does  not  look  like  a  man  who  ha*  much  warmth 
in  leisure.  He  docs  not  even  look  like  a  man  wio 
has  much  leisure,  or  who  wants  leisure  or  would 
know  what  to  do  with  leisure  if  leisure  were  thrust 
upon  him.  He  looks  much  like  hi*  father,  who  was  i 
Baptist  clergyman,  but  therr  is  a  sadness  in  Hughe-' 
searching  eyes  which  comes  from  tireless  labor— 
labor  of  one  who  insists  upon  going  to  the  both* 

1  mny  have  imagined  this  because  I  know  hi-*- 
Hughes  works  and  how  he  exercises  a  passion  f<* 
going  to  the  bottom  of  anything.  When  he  »-»* 
practicing  law  he  had  a  cose  involving  mechanical 
pianos.  He  engaged  two  workmen,  had  one  of  tb. 
pianos  taken  to  hi*  house,  and  ho  and  the  workB'" 
disseeted  the  piano.  When  Hughes  was  through.  ■< 
knew  all  about  that  piano.  During  the  insurance  in¬ 
vestigation  he  wen*  to  work  on  short  notice. 
when  Hughes  was  through  he  knew  nil  about  insur¬ 
ance.  and  i»-c  knew  a  lot  about  insurance  compsnic*- 
W’hcn  he  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  h» 
worked  in  a  way  to  make  any  average  mortal  » 
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digrnant.  There  is  a  reasonable  limit  to  labor  and  a 
Ht-naible  aloppinir  place  in  the  pursuit  of  thorough- 
I  iu'“8.  There  were  endless  midnight-oil  hours  in 
’  which  Hughes  walked  up  nnd  down  in  his  study  in 
i  Washington.  often  so  lost  in  his  own  eagerness  that 
he  would  address  a  follow  justice  by  name  as  if  the 
other  were  present  nnd  offering  to  contest  a  point. 
No  doubt  most  of  us  feel  a  sense  of  unfair  advan- 
tusro  tnken  of  us  by  a  man  who  likes  to  work  like 
that.  Hut  the  case  is  different  when  the  man  it 
working  for  ut.  Whether  w’e  are  going  to  vote  for 
him  or  not.  I  thought,  as  1  looked  at  thorough 
Hughes,  that  he  might  make  a  good  president  in 
that  regard.  He  can  stand  the  labor. 

Hughes  offered  me  his  hand,  ami  »e  sat  down. 
I  wish  that  I  had  said  to  him:  "Of  course  those  who 
enn't  understand  why  you  have  not  lit  up  the  United 
States  in  this  campaign  don’t  know  you.  They  are 
those  who  are  used  to  seeing  campaign  paint  laid  on 
in  great  daubs—  ami  you  ore  not  a  dauber  by  na¬ 
ture.  You  are  trying  to  <U>  one  of  your  careful,  un- 
<lra matte,  painstaking  jobs— without  a  slip,  and 
covering  the  whole  field. 

"Roosevelt  always  thinks  a  tune  ami  plays  it  on 
one  airing  until,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  are 
nil  whistling  it,  and  Wilson  is  an  extemporizer  with 
a  full  orchestra.  You  want  to  write  the  music,  re- 
heurse  it,  try  it  out,  and  hold  the  concert  only  when 
there  is  a  guaranty  against  even  one  false  note. 
Some  of  us— whether  we  vote  for  you  or  not— know 
enough  to  know  that  daubs  of  campaign  paint  and 
electoral  .college  music  by  themsehrs  are  not  useful 
in  the  White  House." 

I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind.  Hughes  was 
up  on  his  feet,  talking  about  the  principles  yielded 
by  thn  passage  of  the  Eight-Hour  Law. 

He  had  much  to  suy  about  that  law.  It  is  not  the 
Inw  not  the  eight- hour  day  which  he  opposes,  but 
the  manner  of  It.-  being  bruught  into  existence  In  this 
he  thinks  incalculable  damage  has  been  done  to  the  In- 
tegrlty  of  the  Federal  Government.  He  thinks  the  tern- 
pornry  lire  which  was  put  out  by  that  law  was  put 
out  by  using  some  of  the  life  blood  of  sound  principles. 

As  he  tu Iked  I  watched  him.  Hughes  is  not  a 
"magnetic"  man.  I  thought  I  would  say  so  if  any¬ 
one  asked  me.  Everyone  who  likes  Hughes  docs 
everything  in  Ule  world  to  prove  that  this  tall, 
straight,  rather  austere -looking  man  is  magnetic 
after  nil.  "A  mistake  has  been  made."  his  friends 
»ny;  "Hughes  is  really  warm  and  magnetic." 

I  do  not  see  Hint  It  is  necessury  for  us  to  have  a 
magnetic  president.  I  suppose  we  all  have  known 
rp«if nolle  men  who  would  not  have  our  support  for 
the  presidency.  Confidence  men  ore  often  magnetic 
men..  And  there  Is  something  to  he  said  for  the  man 
who  is  not  magnetic;  for  such  a  man  probably  has 
traveled  forward  by  merit  and  worth  and  labor  which 
the  magnetic  niun  never  had  to  put  forth.  In  th* 
luck  of  magnetism  there  is  n  kind  of  guaranty 
against  overvaluation. 

As  to  whether  Hughes  is  a  cold  man.  the  answer 
must  depend  upon  what  is  meant  by  cold.  There  It 
no  evidence  that  his  family  think  him  cold;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  not  put  his  arm  over  ynur 
shoulder  during  your  first  meeting  with  him.  lie 
1  is  a  bit  peppery  of  temper  on  rare  and  probably 

i  proper  occasions.  He  lives  within  his  family  rather 

1  than  outside  of  it;  his  Intimate  friends,  In  the  sense 
1  of  men  with  whom  he  spends  many  hours,  ore  few. 
because  Hughes  does  not  find  many  hours;  but  he 
has  many  friends  and  they  continue. 

Pint  and  fxitl :  Protection 
i  A  POLICEMAN  In  Boston  in  1912  told  me  that  he 
i  t  \  -s-as  going  to  vote  for  Roosevelt  "because  he 

knows  about  all  kinds  of  people  be  knows  what 
kind  of  geraniums  grow  best  on  fire  escapes!" 

I  do  not  believe  that  Hughes  knows  thst;  he  may 
have  the  depth  but  not  the  width  of  Roosevelts 
understanding  and  love  of  mankind.  Hughes,  how- 
pver.  often  chats  with  strangers,  and  goes  into  con- 
(•fences  with  children  without  wishing  to  “get  any¬ 
thing"  from  them. 

*  Whether  we  vote  for  Hughes  or  not.  1  suppose  we 
will  sll  admit  that  the  warmth  we  reslly  want  from 
Hughes — candidate,  friend,  or  president  is  warmth 
In  the  heart.  Many  of  us  are  tired  of  warmth  that 
,>  "looks  for  something,"  tired  of  the  "glad  hander" 
anl  the  "good  mixer." 

A  few  hours  before  I  saw  Hughes  a  friend  of  his 
1  said  to  me  with  a  gleam  of  triumph  in  his  eye: 

-He  likes  to  tell  n  good  story!" 

-Does  he  do  it  wcilT"  I  asked. 

"No-o." 

So  as  Hughes  talked  nbout  the  Eight-Hour  Law. 
walking  up  and  down,  I  thought  we  were  all  making 
a  mistake,  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  vote  for 
Hughes,  to  bo  weighing  him  in  all  kinds  of  scales 
which  we  never  ought  to  use  in  weighing  a  president 
anymore  than  in  weighing  n  general  manager  of  any 
vm‘.  humane  enterprise.  We  are  so  much  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  fact  that  Hughes  is  painstaking  and 
crowientioua.  and.  above  all.  nol  to  be  ttampeded. 

He  walked  up  and  down.  Walking  is  Hughes’s 
•mriM.  He  walks  and  walks.  There  is  a  close 


That  is  definite  enough  about  our  mixing  into  the 
businrss  of  other  nations. 

"We  must  go  conservatively  there."  said  he. 

Hut  about  our  own  defense? 

Hughes  is  radical  about  own  own  defense.  About 
that  matter  of  our  rights,  Hughe-  made  me  think  of 
Hay  and  Root  and  old-time  American  history.  As 
to  our  rights,  Hughes  said  he  has  u  simple  doctrine. 
"What?"  said  I. 

"We  demand  that  all  nations  respect  the  rights, 
property,  commerce,  and  lives  of  Americans.  There 
is  where  we  will  yield  nothing.” 

To  Hughes  it  Is  inconceivable  that  «■  should  allow 
hands  of  outsiders  to  finger  our  fundamental  rights 
— particularly  when  wr  are  minding  our  own  busi¬ 
ness  in  our  peaceable  way— anywhere.  He  empha- 
sized  “anywhere." 

The  Economic  Policy  We  Need 

THERE  is  not  a  hit  of  need  in  the  world  for 
America  to  go  to  war.  Hughes  says  that  he 
cannot  see,  to  save  his  life,  that  we  have  come  or 
have  iionlcd  to  come  anywhere  near  to  war.  If  wo 
have  not  been  asked  to  yield  fundamental  American 
rights,  then  we  have  not  come  anywhere  near  to 
war.  But  if  we  Aar*  yielded  anything  of  our  funda¬ 
mental  American  rights,  then  we  have  yielded,  no 
matter  how  small  the  pieces,  something  which  we 
ought  not  to  have  yielded.  In  that  case  we  are 
short  of  self-re* port  and  among  the  neighbor*  we  ap¬ 
pear  weak  and  flabby.  And  that  is  the  one  quickest 
route  to  war  or  ruin. 

Protection.  Hughe-  told  me,  means  first  of  all  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  national  self-respect— protection  of 
American  rights  and  particularly  self-defense  in  a 
coming  period  of  the  world's  history  when  self- 
defense  may  be  the  one  salvation  of  our  continued  ex¬ 
istence  as  a  land  of  liberty,  or  refuge,  and  of  peace. 

He  stopped  thrre  and  loaned  across  the  table  with 
his  hands  spread  Ami  on  the  bare  surface. 

“Protection  means  preparedness!”  he  said  firmly, 
as  if  expecting  or  Inviting  me  to  challenge  this. 
Preparedness  not  reluctant  flla-and-starts,  hang- 

back  -  and  •  go  -  forward 
preparedness,  but  con¬ 
stant,  unremitting  effort 
to  make  preparedness  go 
forward,  with  n  plan 
and  a  foresight  and  the 
loss  of  no  wasted  dollar* 
-l\V.  I*  KisWa  plan 
for  peace. 

That  ia  what  we  nil 
want,  I  thought  pence. 

Self-defense,  self-re¬ 
aped  —then  pence.  It  is 
within  our  own  reach  to 
have  all  this.  Hughes  told 
me.  We  are  nowhere 
near  any  war  worth 
talking  about ;  it  is  silly 
to  talk  about  a  nation 
going  to  war  which 
Want*  no  war  and  only 
asks  for  its  fundamental 
right— the  right*  not  to 
be  nose-tweaked. 

"Unless — ”  said  I. 
"Unless  we  are  unpre¬ 
pared  for  self-defense," 
he  finished. 

•if  we  are  not,  we 
may  expect  more  than 
nose  tweaking."  Hughes 
added  after  a  moment, 
lie  made  a  character¬ 
istic  motion — a  wove  of 
the  hand,  indicating  that 
we  could  talk  of  other 
things. 

“And  now  as  to  our 
pockctbooks  and  pay  en¬ 
velopes?”  1  asked. 

He  explained  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  meas¬ 
ure*  which  would  tempo¬ 
rize  with  this  question, 
and  the  broad  policy — 
broader  than  ever  needed 
before-  -which  the  na¬ 
tional  government  must 
put  into  our  national 
life.  Thnt  includes  in¬ 
ternal  organization  for  effective,  honest  business  nnd 
plans  for  taking  our  earned  share  of  the  world's 
commerce. 

Hughes  talks  about  the  end  of  the  war  a*  a  test¬ 
ing  time  for  our  prosperity.  So  do  all  of  us.  None 
who  thinks  of  all.  whether  {Continued  on  page  38) 


!  saul  to  Kim:  “I  believe  in  this  campaign  the 
American  voter  is  considering  his  pnrketbook  and 
his  pay  envelope  and  something  else." 

He  asked  me  what  else 

1  said  that  1  thought  the  American  voter  is  also 
considering  hi*  soul 

"A  great  body  of  American  «utm  are  in  doubt 
about  our  national  self- respect."  I  said.  "They  are 
in  doubt  about  whether  it  is  quite  dear,  dear  as  day. 
that  our  United  States  has  not  somehow  lost  a  little 
something— a  chip,  a  corner  nirk.  at  least— of  our 
self-respect,  of  oir  standing  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world." 

Hughe*  wanted  to  interrupt  there.  He  said  the 
American  would  pot  hi*  spirit  ahesd  of  his  pocket- 
book. 

"I  do  not  question  it."  I  agreed.  “But  he  wants 
the  best  insurance  for  both.  After  all.  it  is  exactly 
that  which  you  are  proposing  to  him  when  you  say 
you  believe  in  protection." 

He  was  all  eagerness  He  has  the  judicial  nod. 
ami  uses  it.  but  be  ha*  the  jerk  of  the  head  forward 
with  the  nod  of  convict i on.  cairerne**.  ami  readiness 
for  fight.  Now  hr  gave  this  emphatic  nod 

"It  is  not  what  A rarr.es  has  faced  or  does  face. 
It  is  what  America  wttt 
face" 

stance  of  his  thought. 

He  wanted  to  empha-  /fKj 

*ize  the  fact  that  the 

difficulties  of  insurance  V  * 

—  of  prefer# ion  —  for  /•  * 

America  have  been  only  ft  I  .  ■V* 
foreshadowed  faintly  Jf/1  M 
by  our  uncomfortable  ff  / 


When  the  war  is  over 
—then  what?  Hughes 
a«k*d  me  that.  What 
about  our  pocket  books? 

Wbat  about  our  safety? 

If  we  think  we  have 
come  through  the  period 
of  our  greatest  per¬ 
plexities  and  arc  out 
of  the  woods— well.  wr 
are  in  a  fool’s  paradise. 

That  is  what  is  in 
Hughes’*  mind. 

The  future!  Pros¬ 
pect!  Prospects.  Our 
prospect*.  I ^»king  for¬ 
ward! 

And  what  llugl.es 
said  to  me  about  that 
he  said  with  a  straight- 
in-the-ey*  look  which 
had  in  it  no  grace  or 
suavity  or  adroitness 
of  mentality  or  phra*e. 

That  is  the  thing 
which  excites  Hughe*  — 
the  future  of  America. 

If  he  dees  not  believe 
with  all  hi*  heart  and 
soul  that  we  are  facing 
ar.  emergency,  then  he 
believes  nothing.  With 
him  he  wants  the  whole 
crowd  of  us  who 
think  that  we  are  fac¬ 
ing  an  emergency  and 
are  lacking  the  right 
equipment  with  which  to  f. 
how  anyone  can  stop  to  com 
have  faced  already,  in  this  world  upheaval — and 
through  which,  so  far.  we  have  squeaked— with  those 
emergencies  which  are  coming  later  to  threaten 
our  national  safety  and  our  national  prosperity. 


That  Columbia  may 
venture  abroad  uith  greater  security 
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THE  LITTLE  INJUN 


BY  LOWELL  OTUS  REESE 


SHE  was  live  years  old  when  she  cam.*  to  Copper 
Sky.  and  I  don’t  think  ahe  renumber*.  God  cer- 
tulnly  wiih  good  when  lie  rave  ua  the  blessing  of 
forgetfulness.  Hut  we  old-timers  haven't  forgotten. 

Copper  Sky  wn«  juat  a  camp  those  daya,  a  strag¬ 
gling  aggregation  of  rough  hoard  shocks  scattered 
over  the  wind  high  up  on  the  m.*n  at  the  foot  of  old 
Suledad  llutte.  Here  lived  a  few  of  ua.  deaert 
aplrlta,  who  hammered  and  hanged  ut  the  tough  r«k 
with  nn  unwavering  faith  In  the  future,  a  golden 
future  locked  somewhere  In  the  stubborn  heart  of 
the  Butte. 

Long  Bill  Holliday  and  I  were  amoking  that  night, 
sitting  ofrUff  waalv-  W'uch  out  aide  our  ahnek  on  the 
Gray  Engle  claim,  watching  th.  ran--  1  remember 
there  wan  n  little  toenail-paring  «>rt  of  u  new  moon 
lunging  above  the  I’nnamint  Range,  and  down  acrose- 
the  hnrrnnco  a  Mexlcnn  whippoorwill  was  ting¬ 
ing  over  and  over  hia  plaintive  mefiano.  mnSoa-i. 
nki Uniia.  Thoae  Mexlcnn  whippoorwilta  nlwaya  make 
me  feel  and.  From  where  we  ant  Iw»ng  Hill  nnd  I 
could  look  nwny  acroaa  the  dark,  myaterioua  deaert 
to  where  the  light*  twinkled  faintly  four  miles  up 
the  railroad  truck. 

The  limited  wuh  Juat  pulling  out.  We  heard  the 
starting  whistle,  followed  by  the  muffled  chuff -chuff- 
chuff  of  the  exhaust,  increasing  rapidly  a*  the  heavy 
train  gathered  headway,  and  presently  the  big  red 
eye  of  the  engine  came  into  view  and  a  long,  stcady 
ronr  began  to  t  el  back  from  the  rocky  face  of 
Solednd  utte,  homing  into  the  night  behind  the 
camp.  ‘I  lie  alt  quivered  ns  the  whistle  sounded  for 
the  ore  switch  and  the  tram  rounded  the  low  dike 
at  the  foot  of  Bowers  Hill  and  strnightened  away 
fur  the' long  run  to  the  south,  a  wonderful  animated 
creature,  oil  flnming  wfth  bright  windows  and  beat¬ 
ing  the  iron  roadway  with  flying  wheel*.  And  then — 
We  two  old  prospectors  saw  it  happen.  One  in¬ 
stant  the  limited  wuh  a  living  thing,  irresistible  as 
a  desert  wind;  the  next  instant  it  was  piled  up  at  the 
end  of  the  ore  switch  in  u  tangle  of  flat  cars,  and 
there  was  a  horrid  silence  through  which  the  echo 
of  the  awful  crush  hit  the  breast  of  old  Soledad  and 
rolled  back  like  a  alow  rumble  of  infernal  thunder. 

We  began  arriving  before  the  dust  had  settled. 
There  are  many  excellent  tools  in  a  mining  camp, 
nnd  there  were  willing  hands.  Hut  tools  nnd  hands 
are  puny  things  when  n  wrecked  train  begins  to 
burn.  You  cun't  make  much  headway  where  the 
flames  eat  their  way  beneath  a  tangle  of  twisted 
iron.  held  there  by  the  weight  of  giant  axles  and 
wheels.  And  when  the  fire  begin*  to  creep  up  and 
the  people  under  there — 

I  never  like  to  talk  about  that  part  of  it. 

When  we  had  done  all  that  mere  human  beings 
could  do  and  were  beaten  hack,  scorched  and  bleed¬ 
ing,  to  listen  to  the  crackling  of  the  conflagration 
and  the  noise  of  the  engine,  hissing  like  a  rattle¬ 
snake.  we  Stumbled  over  the  body  of  a  man  with 
a  baby  girl  in  his  arms.  God  knows  how  he  came 
there— hurled  through  a  window,  perhaps— but  any¬ 


way  there  be  was.  The  glare  from  the  fire  Illu¬ 
minated  hi*  face,  and  we  saw  that  be  bad  but  a 
little  time  to  live. 

Aunt  Mallndy  Crow,  who  kept  the  Palace  Hotel 
thoee  days,  knelt  in  the  sand  lws.de  him  and  took  the 
baby  in  her  arms.  The  dying  man  opened  hia  eyes. 

“Keep  her!"  he  gasped  as  Aunt  Malindy  cried  over 
the  little  girl.  "Name's  Mary  Annersley.  No  near 
relative*.  Papers— my  pocket— tell  all  about—" 

Smoke,  then,  and  ashes  and  the  black  mystery  of 
night  shutting  down  over  all.  It  was  like  the  world 
and  life  and  death. 

QO  Aunt  Maiirtdy  Crow  adopted  Mary  Anncrelcy. 
O  calling  in  old  Judge  N'avlrtt  to  draw  up  the 
paper*,  and  the  whole  camp  helped.  We  were  a 
by.'e.ehy  on  knowledge  concerning  such  matters, 
fcgaf  activities  being  diversions  which  ranked  down 
at  the  very  end  of  our  catalogue  of  amusements. 
Usually  we  preferred  to  settle  all  law  matters 
among  ourselves  because  we  found  that  It  cost  less 
and  was  soonest  adjusted  that  way.  Hut  to  make 
the  adoption  all  regular,  we  advertised  it  in  the 
county  paper  and  sent  copies  to  one  Gerald  M.  Cas¬ 
well.  whose  name  appeared  in  the  dead  man's  papers 
as  a  half  brother  or  cousin  or  something  about  as  un¬ 
important.  We  know  he  got  the  news,  for  we  sent 
it  by  registered  letter,  and  the  return  receipt  bore 
his  signature.  But  we  didn't  get  anything  more 
from  him— nothing  but  his  name  at  the  bottom  of 
the  receipt.  So  we  proceeded  to  forget  him.  Any- 
way.  New  York  seemed  as  remote  then  and  as  un¬ 
sympathetic  as  the  little  toenail  moon  that  looked 
down  so  passionless  and  cold  the  night  that  Mary 
Annersley  came  to  us  out  of  the  steam  dust  and  hot 
hell  of  the  wrecked  limited 

Somebody  nicknamed  her  the  "Little  Injun."  and 
the  name  stuck,  though  she  looked  less  like  an  In¬ 
dian  than  anybody  could  imagine.  But  the  way  she 
crept  into  the  hearts  of  thaw  rough  miners  was 
nothing  less  than  marvelous.  Personally.  I  know  one 
old  desert  rat  with  a  hard  fare  and  a  soft  heart  who 
would  have  given  his  life  for  her  any  day — me.  old 
Dad  Tolliver. 

You've  soen  a  looely.  soft-hearted  man  make  all 
sorts  of  a  spectacle  of  himself  over  some  little  kid 
or  another,  haven't  you?  Well,  just  imagine  that 
fool  doting  man  multiplied  two  or  three  doxen  times 
and  you'll  see  in  your  mind  what  sort  of  live*  we  led. 
It  was  remarkable.  And  it  gave  one  something  of  a 
shock  to  see  this  Little  lajun  run  up  to  some  old 
tramp  who  had  Just  crawled  out  of  a  prospect  hole 
and  was  going  home  to  supper,  all  smeared  over  with 
slickens  and  candle  grease  and  smelling  to  heaven  of 
stale  powder  and  staler  sweat — it  gave  you  a  shock 
to  hear  her  call  the  disreputable  wreck  "Uncle 
Billy"  or  “Uncle  Slim"  and  burrow  into  the  tangled 
rat's  nest  he  called  his  face  and  snuggle  there  all 
happy  and  contented. 

Which  reminds  me  that  women— and  they  begin 
when  they  are  mere  babes — can  look  through  any 


disguise  and  spot  u  good  fellow.  That  ia,  some 
women.  . 

And  I’ve  seen  bald-headed  old  Sim  Yaples  after 
he  had  exceeded  his  speed  limit  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  drinks— many  a  lime  I’ve  seen  that  hardened 
old  alnner  peep  up  and  down  the  street  In-fore  ven¬ 
turing  to  start  home,  and  then  go  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  out  of  his  way.  falling  over  heaps  of  old  tin 
cans  and  rusty  baling  wiro  nnd  getting  all  Jabbed 
up  like  a  pincushion  with  the  Infernal  chola  cactus, 
;uat  to  keep  from  being  spotted  by  the  Little  Injun. 
And  if  by  aome  unlucky  accident  sho  did  happen  to 
catch  him.  the  poor  old  wreck's  grief  nnd  confusion 
were  painful  to  witness. 

After  a  few  months  the  Little  Injun's  idolaters 
decided  that  she  ought  to  have  property.  Of  course 
all  of  us  were  willing  to  fix  thing*  so  she  would 
inherit  from  us  at  our  death;  but,  us  Long  Bill 
Holliday  pointed  out.  none  of  us  hod  anything  - 
probably  never  would  have  anything.  Judging  by 
past  performances.  Of  course  there  were  a  few 
gold  pieces  to  be  found  If  wo  dug  deep  enough  into 
the  dark  corner*  of  our  pocket*;  but  gold  coin*  arc 
fleeting  thing*— mighty  fleeting,  especially  In  u  min¬ 
ing  camp,  where  exist  *o  many  devices  designed  to 
accentuate  the  fleeting  qualities  Besides,  ns  Long 
Bill  went  on  to  elucidate,  most  of  u*  were  no  healthy 
that  we  probably  would  live  forever. 

It  was  a  hot  debate,  held  in  the  back  room  of 
Johnny  Kisinger’*  saloon.  Consensus  of  opinion 
seemed  Anally  to  be  that  the  Little  Injun  should  have 
a  claim  stoked  for  her.  It  would  lie  a  gamble,  of 
course;  but  then  the  whole  camp  wui  a  gamble;  fur 
the  matter  of  that,  life  itoelf  was  a  gamble  where 
we  were,  and  we  fell  a  sort  of  pride  in  the  knowledge 
that  in  possessing  a  claim  the  Little  Injun  would  be 
taking  a  chance  along  with  the  rest  of  us. 

Then  arose  the  problem  of  finding  a  claim  worth 
stoking.  Of  course  there  was  plenty  of  ground 
lying  vacant,  but  the  very  fnct  that  it  was  vnennt 
showed  that  nobody  thought  it  worth  taking.  There¬ 
fore.  we  would  not  think  of  locating  it  for  the  Little 
Injun.  We  wanted  her  to  huve  as  good  a  claim  a* 
any  in  the  district. 

The  gathering  had  fallen  silent,  thinking.  Tom 
Brawley.  old  one-eyed  C<eur  d’Alene  Tom,  wo*  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  window  Into  the  street,  a  sinister 
frown  of  concentration  upon  his  forbidding  face. 
Presently  I  saw  his  one  eye  soften  and  u  tender  look 
come  upon  his  lips.  Following  his  goxe  I  saw  the 
Little  Injun  and  little  Jimmie  Brawley.  sturdy  kgs 
bare,  playing  together  in  the  sand.  Beyond  them 
Sam  Runkle  sat  upon  the  hitching  rack  in  front  of 
the  Palace  Hotel,  whittling  listlessly. 

Sam  Runkle.  An  idea  began  forming  in  my 
brain,  an  idea  as  elusive  as  the  wriggling  heat  blink 
that  quivered  across  the  wide  breast  of  the  desert 
Then  it  all  came  to  me,  full  of  promise.  The  Re! 
Hill  Wedge! 

Now  I  will  explain  that  the  Red  Hill  Wedge 
a  triangular  bit  of  ground  lying  in  the  very  center 


of  the  district,  adjoining  the  Shamrock  and  the  Wee 
Colleen.  Mike  Crow,  who  was  not  French,  had  lo¬ 
cated  the  claims  with  the  Celtic  names  and  for  some 
reason  his  lines  hud  been  run  so  as  to  leave  out  the 
Wedge.  Then  Mike  indiscreetly  tried  to  dig  out  a 
|  dead  shot  in  a  hurry  one  day,  which  was  bad  form; 
for  his  pick  tapped  the  hidden  detonator  and  Mike 
loft  the  camp  forever,  leaving  his  two  claims  to  Aunt 
Malindy;  and  though  her  heart  was  soft  the  good 
woman’s  Irish  pluck  abode  there  and  she  started 
the  Palace  Hotel  and  kept  the  Shamrock  and  the 
Woe  Colleen  olive  from  year  to  year. 

But  not  even  Aunt  Malindy  knew  of  the  Wedge. 
She  thought,  as  did  everyone  else,  that  the  ground 
Wus  port  of  the  other  claims,  until  Sam  Runkle 
dropped  off  the  brake  beam  one  spring  morning  and 
after  nosing  around  for  a  few  days  discovered 
that  the  Wedge  was  open  ground.  So  he  located  it. 
uiul  the  whole  district  nearly  wept  with  chagrin. 
Then  u  red-nosed  man  from  Los  Angeles  came  along 
and  found  a  daw  in  Sam's  location;  so  he  stuck  up 
his  own  notice  and  entered  a  contest.  Sam  took  a 
shot  nt  him  and  missed.  The  red-nosed  man  had 
Sam  arrested,  but  it  didn’t  get  him  onywhere;  for 
Judge  Navlett  was  un  old-timer  and  he  abominated 
cduim  jumpers.  So  for  months  the  Red  Hill  had  been 
hanging  in  the  air.  doing  nobody  any  good,  and  the 
lizards  and  horned  toads  had  undisturbed  posses¬ 
sion,  while  all  over  the  butte  the  powder  was  roaring 
and  the  yellow  waste  dumps  growing  larger  on  every 
claim  but  the  Wedge. 

Therefore,  when  1  suggested  that  we  chip  in  and 
buy  the  contested -property  for  the  Little  Injun,  the 
idea  met  with  unanimous  favor.  Promptly  we  sent 
out  and  brought  Runkle  and  the  red-nosed  man  into 
the  room.  In  the  meantime  we  ransacked  our  im¬ 
poverished  pockets,  and  when  the  rival  claimants  en¬ 
tered  the  proceeds  of  the  mere  lies*  raid  upon  our 
hopes  of  future  bacon  und  beans  lay  upon  the  table 
in  the  shape  of  two  little  piles  of  gold  and  silver. 

Briefly,  then,  I  put  the  matter  before  the  bel¬ 
ligerents,  using  the  best  arguments  I  could 
think  of,  while  Runkle  and  the  red-nosed  man 
listened  sullenly  and  exchanged  truculent  glances. 

"It's  not  enough,"  growled  Runkle.  "And  besides 


it  ought  to  be  all  mine.  He” — with  a  gesture  toward 
the  red-nosed  man — “he  hasn't  any  right  to  appear 
in  it  at  alL  He’s  a  thief!” 

The  red-nosed  man  started  to  say  something  very 
interesting  and  provocative,  but  old  Ctrur  d'Alene 
Tom  Brawley  sprang  to  his  feet  and  interrupted 
menacingly. 

"Plenty!”  rasped  old  Caur  d’Alene,  his  voice 
strident  and  grating  with  long  years  of  swallowing 
alkali  dust  end  other  unhappy  things.  "That's 
plenty!  We  didn’t  come  here  to  listen  to  you  old 
tomcats  spit  and  squall  at  oae  another.  Now  this 
is  the  situation:  Neither  of  you  has  done  a  Up  of 
work  on  the  Red  Hill  for  a  year.  Neither  dares  for 
fear  the  other  will  sneak  up  behind  a  rock  and  pot 
him.  So.  os  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Red  Hill  is  open 
to  location  right  now.  though  nobody  here  wants  to 
be  classed  as  a  claim  jumper.  But  one  of  these  days 
a  real  gun  tighter  is  going  to  happen  along  and 
jump  the  Red  Hill  and  run  you  both  out  of  camp  ” 

HE  reached  over  and  swept  the  gold  and  silver 
into  a  single  pile  Catching  up  a  dicrboi.  he 
slammed  it  down  betide  the  money.  "Now!”  he 
barked.  "PUy  for  it!  Make  it  a  sporting  proposi¬ 
tion.  Winner  take  all.  Winner  and  loser  to  sign 
a  quit-claim  deed  to  the  Red  Hill.  It’s  your  chance 
to  dean  up  on  the  claim— and  you  both  know  in 
your  mangy  hearts  you’ll  never  get  another.  PUy!” 

For  nearly  a  minute  there  was  dead  silence  in  the 
room,  then  the  rr.1- nosed  man  grinnsd  feebly. 

"It’s  enough  to  take  me  out  of  this  hell  of  a  place.” 
he  said.  ."Besides,  I  don't  think  there's  anything 
here  anyway!”  He  rattled  the  bo*  and  threw  treys. 

Sam  Runkle  still  hesitated.  The  treys  looked  easy 
to  bent,  but  he  knew  the  malignant  uncertainty  of 
dice.  His  gnie  strayed  through  the  open  window 
and  out  over  the  desert.  Far  down  the  track  he 
noted  smoke  rising  above  the  greasewood.  He  was 
a  born  tramp,  and  the  itching  in  his  heel  was  be¬ 
coming  almost  unbearable.  Hs  took  up  the  bo*  and 
threw  aces.  "Sign  here,”  said  Judge  Navlett.  inter¬ 
posing  the  bUnk  deed  between  Sam's  eager  fingers 
and  the  pile  of  coin.  Runkle  signed,  seised  the 
money  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  departed  running 
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for  the  station.  The  red-nosed  man  was  disposed 
to  argue,  but  again  Brawley  interrupted  him  harshly. 

"There  are  three  things  this  camp  hates  worse 
than  a  centipede.”  he  said,  fixing  the  malcontent 
with  a  baleful  look,  "trouble  makers,  claim  jumpers, 
and  bad  loser*!  You’re  all  three  of  these.  We  shall 
be  proud  to  lose  you  from  among  us.  Sign!” 

The  red-nosod  man's  gaze  went  around  the  room 
and  finally  came  back  to  Brawley *s  threatening  face. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  old  C<eur  d’Alene  was 
known  to  be  an  excellent  man  to  let  alone,  there  was 
something  peculiarly  disconcerting  in  being  glared  at 
by  a  one-eyed  man.  The  red-nosed  insurgent  signed 
and  faded  forever  from  our  story. 

Judge  Navlett  now  drew  up  a  paper  which  read: 

" Whereat,  One  Mary  Annerslcy  Crow,  being  a 
minor  and  a  helpless  resident  of  Copper  Sky,  und 

"H’Arrees,  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  said  Copper 
Sky  to  upl.old  its  dignity  by  maintaining  its  adopted 
daughter  in  a  creditable  manner,  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved:  That  we.  the  undersigned,  hereby 
agree  to  pay  yearly  the  sums  set  opposite  our  names 
for  the  development  of  the  Red  Hill  mining  clnim 
until  such  time  as  the  said  Red  Hill  shall  have  be¬ 
come  n  paying  mine,” 

I  signed,  and  nineteen  others.  The  paper  made  a 
great  impression  upon  un.  It  sounded  so  legal  and 
convincing.  It  made  us  feel  as  though  the  Red  Hill 
was  already  producing  valuable  ore. 

Aunt  Malindy  Crow  was  appointed  to  receive  re¬ 
mittances  and  see  that  they  were  upplied  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  was  agreed  that  we  should  all  keep 
her  posted  as  to  our  exact  whereabouts  should  any 
of  us  chance  to  leave  Copper  Sky.  Judge  Navlett 
did  not  sign,  for  the  future  looked  scanty  for  a 
lawyer,  and  his  salary  ns  Justice  of  the  peace 
scarcely  sufficed  to  keep  the  old  man's  mulligan  pot 
filled  from  day  to  day.  But  we  invested  him  with 
the  title  of  l-cga!  Adviser;  und  that  night  all  the 
papers  in  the  case  were  safely  locked  in  his  bat¬ 
tered  old  safe. 

Not  long  after  the  purchase  of  the  Red  Hill  tho 
hard  times  came  along  and  n  numbnaas  be  ran  to 
settle  over  the  Copper  Sky  (Confinwrd  on  jHipr  25) 


Trouble  disappeared  on  one  oetatlon  through  the  abrupt  diplomat!  of  the  Red  Hill  Taentg,  aho  made  it  an  Issue  ot  tix-thooleru 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  RECORD 


THE  task  of  reviewing  the  record  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
power  is  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  division  of 
responsibility  between  the  Administration  and  Congress.  Mr. 
Wilson  does  not  attempt  to  shirk  blame  for  anything  his  party 
has  done  in  Congress  in  the  last  two  years.  In  fact,  he  couldn’t 
do  so,  for  Congress  has  been  accurate  and  obedient  in  reflecting 
the  President's  mind.  In  the  beginning  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
antagonism.  Mr.  Wilson  has  never  been  much  liked  by  his  fol¬ 
lowers  among  the  "old  school"  Democrats.  But  he  developed  un¬ 
expected  capacity  as  a  party  leader,  wore  or  beat  down  opposition, 
und  to-day  is  master  of  the  field.  No  president  in  our  time  has 
so  openly  und  absolutely  dictated  legislation.  For  the  last  two 
years,  at  least.  Congress  has  done  practically  everything  he  has 
asked  or  suggested.  Bills  were  withdrawn  or  passed  at  his  bid¬ 
ding,  his  appointments  were  confirmed  even  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  Justice  Branded*,  they  were  like  so  much  poison  to  a  majority 
of  senators,  party  policies  were  changed  to  suit  the  changing  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  White  House,  nnd  finally  the  "Eight  Hour"  Law  was 
passed  without  debate  or  even  examination  at  the  direct  command 
of  the  President.  In  short.  Mr.  Wilson  has  developed  into  a  thor¬ 
ough  autocrat  in  his  bland  and  engaging  way.  and  he  deserves  all 
the  credit  that  may  be  due  to  the  party  for  its  performances. 

AND  no  one  will  deny  that  there  are  things  to  the  credit  of  the 
party.  In  the  first  place,  the  Administration  has  carried  out 
fairly  well  the  Democratic  pledge*  on  tariff  reduction.  The  party 
was  committed  to  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  nnd  the  beginning,  at  least, 
of  the  elimination  of  the  principle  of  protectionism  from  turiff 
legislation;  the  Underwood  Bill  is  generally  accepted  as  a  reason¬ 
able  fulfillment  of  the  obligation.  The  war  prevenu-d  the  country 
from  knowing  whether  the  bill  would  produce  adequate  revenue, 
us  it  ulso  postponed  for  the  time  any  clear  judgment  on  its  effects 
on  industry.  But  considered  solely  as  a  party  measure,  without 
regard  to  the  principle  involved,  it  is  hard  to  critieixe.  More  can 
be  said  for  the  Income  Tax  Law.  It  was  not.  strictly  speaking, 
a  party  measure.  There  is  much  less  opposition  to  it  than  there 
was  twenty  years  ugo  when  it  was  denounced  ns  a  "tax  on  thrift” 
It  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  method  of  col¬ 
lecting  revenue.  We  doubt  if  a  Republican  Congress  would  repeal 
it  or  even  amend  it  beyond  reducing  the  limit  of  exemption.  But 
the  Democrats  framed  und  passed  the  act.  nnd  the  Administration 
deserves  praise  for  it  just  jus  clearly  as  it  deserves  blame  for  the  slip¬ 
shod  and  unbusinesslike  methods  employed  in  administering  the  law. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Federal  Reserve  I  .aw.  By  M  r.  Wilson’s 
admission  the  framework  of  this  legislation  was  constructed  by  the 
late  Senator  ALDRICH.  But  it  was  the  Democratic  Administration 
that  drew  the  act  and  a  Democratic  Congress  that  passed  it.  and 
no  one  questions  its  great  usefulness  in  insuring  the  stability  of 
business  credit  nnd  lessening  the  danger  of  those  periodical  panics 
that  have  been  the  disgrace  of  American  financial  history. 

UP  to  the  time  when  the  European  War  broke  out  the  feeling 
in  the  country  was  one  of  approval  of  these  achievements  in 
domestic  legislation.  The  disposition  of  the  public  toward  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  tolerant  and  hopeful.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of 
superior  intelligence  and  learning,  but  without  practical  political 
experience,  who  was  making  a  patriotic  struggle  against  the  shift¬ 
less,  ignorant,  and  corrupt  elements  of  his  party.  His  friends  took 
pains  to  keep  this  impression  fixed.  They  pictured  him  as  a  more 
or  less  saintly  person  who  was  patiently  and  austerely  doing  the 
best  he  could  to  save  the  country  from  his  own  party.  If  Congress 
passed  a  good  law.  he  got  the  praise.  If  Congress  passed  a  bad  law. 
Congress  got  the  blame.  When  he  appointed  Mr.  Bryan  Secretary 
of  State  he  was  not  denounced  for  making  the  appointment ;  Bryan 
was  denounced  for  taking  it!  Bryan  whs  the  whipping  boy  of  the 
Administration.  If  the  civil  service  was  attacked.  Bryan  was  re¬ 
sponsible;  if  atrocious  appointments  were  made  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  Bryan  had  instigated  them.  If  the  legal  departments  of 
the  Government  were  used  in  cruel  persecution  of  individuals,  it 
was  Bryan’s  grudge  that  urged  them  on.  If  an  officeholder  be¬ 
haved  well,  he  was  a  Wilson  appointee:  if  he  misbehaved,  he  was 
Bryan's  man.  It  was  not  until  a  good  many  months  had  passed 
that  the  public  learned  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  early  attained  his 


political  majority  and  was  now,  not  only  the  heud  of  his  party, 
but  its  absolute  dictator.  And  it  was  a  relief  to  the  country  t«» 
know  this  when  the  war  broke  out  and  to  feel  that  the  solution 
of  the  delicate  problems  that  must  arise,  the  assertion  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  American  rights  that  would  lx*  threatened,  the  guarding 
of  American  honor  that  might  be  assailed,  were  in  the  hands  of 
a  man — and  solely  in  his  hands — whom  the  popular  imagination 
had  painted  as  infinitely  superior  to  his  party  in  courage,  honor, 
and  judgment.  They  foresaw  the  dangers  with  unerring  instinct 
and  had  no  doubt  that  Wilson,  the  historian,  would  perceive  thorn 
clearly,  and  Wilson,  the  patriot-  would  meet  them  with  unfulter- 
ing  courage.  They  would  have  been  terrified  if  they  had  felt  that 
our  foreign  policies  were  under  the  control  of  the  disorderly  and 
untaught  minds  represented  by  such  leaders  as  Mr.  Bryan  nnd 
Senator  Cork.  They  looked  without  misgiving  to  the  pictured 
statesman  at  the  head  of  the  nation  to  meet  the  emergencies  as 
they  anise  with  decision  founded  upon  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  American  history  and  a  generous  appreciation  of  American  na¬ 
tional  ideals.  How  he  answered  this  hope  the  readers  of  COLLIER'S 
hardly  need  to  be  told.  An  opportunity  was  presented  to  him 
which  few  public  men  have  ever  enjoyed  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Backed  by  the  united  support  uf  one  of  the  most  powerful  natiom 
in  the  world,  he  could  have  taken  the  fluid  mass  called  international 
luw  and  consolidated  it  for  all  time.  It  was  in  his  power  to  make 
a  code  that  no  nation,  through  impatience,  greed,  or  ambition, 
would  dare  to  break.  For  a  while  during  the  exchange  of  notes 
with  Germany  we  imagined  that  this  was  his  intention.  But  his 
courage  and  certainty  of  purpose  were  not  equal  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  He  laid  the  foundation  well,  und  abandoned  it  because  it 
was  too  strong  and  expensive  for  the  flimsy  structure  of  compro¬ 
mise  and  apology  which  his  easily  fatigued  patriotism  intended 
to  erect  upon  it.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  if  he  had  gone  on 
in  the  spirit  of  the  first  notes,  ami  definitely  advised  the  German 
Government  that  if  it  persisted  in  its  piratical  war  on  merchant¬ 
men  carrying  American  passengers,  he  would  suspend  diplomatic 
relations,  the  occurrences  that  followed  the  sinking  of  the  A  ruble 
never  would  have  taken  place.  We  know  certainly  that  a  majority 
of  the  American  passengers  on  the  l.n*itania  believed  that  they 
had  an  ample  guaranty  of  safety  in  the  power  of  a  Government 
which  at  all  times  in  the  past  had  been  quick  to  assert  the  rights 
of  its  citizens.  Those  among  them  who  read  the  impudent  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  German  Embassy  imagined  that  it  was  a  bluff. 
They  learned,  at  a  terrible  cost  later,  that  it  was  not  the  German 
Government,  but  our  own  Government,  that  was  bluffing. 


WE  have  often  wondered  what  was  Mr.  Wilson's  state  of  mind 
in  the  months  following  July,  1914.  His  treatment  of  the 
question  of  preparedness  was  almost  inexplicable.  We  suppose  that 
the  first  thought  of  n  majority  of  Americans  when  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  European  situation  dawned  upon  them  was  that  we 
must  arm  ourselves  against  possible  emergencies  growing  out  of 
the  war.  No  great  amount  of  wisdom  whs  required  for  this  con¬ 
clusion.  The  increase  of  the  navy  seemed  an  ordinary  precaution. 
But  for  months  the  President  either  opposed  it  or  discussed  it 
with  the  coldest  indifference.  At  one  time  he  characterized  the 
advocates  of  better  defenses  as  "nervous"  and  "hysterical,"  and 
not  very  long  ago  he  protested  that  anything  beyond  the  foolishly 
inadequate  Daniels  program  would  be  contrary  to  the  traditions 
of  our  Government.  He  permitted  that  ridiculous  person  to  throw 
the  reports  of  the  General  Board  into  his  waste-paper  basket.  In 
every  way  possible  he  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  uttempt 
to  create  a  navy  that  would  prevent  this  country'  from  being  over¬ 
run  in  case  of  war.  and  was  unsparing  in  ridicule  of  the  patriotic 
men  who  were  urging  Congress  to  enact  suitable  naval  legislation. 
He  did  nothing  to  prevent  his  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  delay¬ 
ing  the  building  of  ships  already  authorized.  He  kept  on  this 
course  until  last  spring  and  then,  when  twenty-two  priceless 
months  had  been  wasted,  he  came  out  with  the  announcement  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  practically  the  identical  building  plans  that 
Daniels  had  discarded  a  year  before.  His  supporters,  including 
Dr.  Eliot,  point  to  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  as  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  Administration,  when  the  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Wilson  did  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
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the  navy  and  was  only  driven  to  support  the  bill  by  force  of  public 
opinion  brought  to  bear  in  the  midst  of  a  presidential  campaign. 
Only  those  who  with  the  writer  watched  the  struggle  of  disin¬ 
terested  men  to  bring  about  this  legislation  can  know  how  slight 
is  the  claim  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  public  gratitude  for  the  projected 
improvement  of  our  sea  defenses. 

OF  his  Mexican  policy  we  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  speak  with 
patience.  Its  only  claim  for  admiration  is  its  novelty.  For  the 
first  time  the  principle  has  been  laid  down  that  when  an  Ameri¬ 
can  leaves  his  own  country  he  leaves  the  protection  of  his  flag  and 
abandons  his  right  to  own  property,  to  live  his  life,  and  to  enjoy 
his  liberty.  We  cannot  believe  it  was  with  this  conception  of  his 
duty  to  his  countrymen  that  Mr.  Wilson  took  up  the  Mexican 
question.  Hut  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  some  day  arrive  at 
this  squalid  refuge  if  he  continued  to  retreat  from  one  position 
to  another  before  the  rioting  and  threats  of  the  Carrunza  and  Villa 
bandits.  The  consequence  is  that  he  and  his  friends  are  now  pic¬ 
turing  the  Americans  (dead  or  alive)  who  have  been  in  Mexico 
as,  at  best,  outlawed  adventurers  and,  at  worst,  cruel  spoilers  of 
an  innocent  and  industrious  people. 

THE  fact  is  that  the  test  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  too 
severe  for  Mr.  Wilson.  His  mind  is  adroit  rather  than 
robust;  his  spirit  more  valorous  than  capable  of  sustained  action 
His  conduct  of  the  negotiations  with  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  and  his  extraordinary  performance  with  Mexico,  coupled 
with  his  treatment  of  the  naval  program  and  his  surrender 
to  the  railway  brotherhoods,  give  an  impression  of  a  char¬ 
acter  far  from  determined,  and  account  for  the  very  general 
misgivings  us  to  what  he  might  do  If  in  power  after  the  wa; 
when  this  country  is  face  to  face  with  the  hungry  and  desper¬ 
ate  nations  of  Europe. 

Now  He  Ib  for  a  Protective  Tariff 

HE  following  extract  from  the  Congressional  Record,  page 
14097.  tells  its  own  story.  It  is  an  example  of  the  not 
frequei.t  appearance  of  spontaneous  humor  in  the  debates  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  For  the  humor  aloi.e  it  is  well  worth  read¬ 
ing;  in  uddition,  the  discriminating  will  find  in  it  deep  politi¬ 
cal  significance. 

Mr.  Lungwort  M— Mr.  Xpvakrr.  I  ri*«  for  th*  purpoo*  of  mdlng  a  *Utc- 
irn-nt  rwrvntly  made  by  ■  vary  prominent  American  lUtraman  on  the  aubjevt 
of  the  tariff.  ,  .  .  Thi*  <li»tinrul-h«d  «ute«mnn  •my  : 

It  ought  lt>  hr  imssiblr  by  -uel t  means  to  make  thr  question  of  if«f iea  merely 
a  question  of  progress  an d  development,' a  question  of  adapting  means  to  ends, 
of  facilitating  and  helping  business,  and  employing  to  the  utmost  the  re-ourees 
of  the  Cpwntry  in  a  vast  development  of  our  business  and  enterprise. 

Let  me  repeat  the  first  two  or  three  linee: 

It  ought  to  be  possible  by  such  means  lo  make  the  question  of  duties  merely 
a  question  of  progress — 

And  no  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  reference  to  any  question  of  reve 
nuc  I*  omitted.  I  think  it  might  be  amusing  and  profitable  lo  ask  members 
of  this  House  to  guess  who  Is  the  author  of  that  statemenL  U  it  some  high 
priest  of  protection?  Is  It  the  representative  of  some  great  business  interest 
that  desires  at  all  hazards  to  prevent  any  foreign  competition?  It  scarcely 
seems  possible  that  it  could  be  a  Democrat,  because  I  observe  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  the  statement  ns  to  the  tariff  is  as  follows: 

•'We  declare  it  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Democrat!*  party  that  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Constitution  has  no  right  or  power  to  impose 
or  collect  tariff  duties  except  for  the  purpose  of  revenue.” 

Mr.  SLOAN— Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Longwobtu— Yes. 

Mr.  Sloan — 1  would  like  to  have  one  guess  or  perhaps  two.  I  suggest  that 
the  author  of  those  words  is  either  Mr.  FoRdnev  of  Michigan  or  Mr.  Mooa.: 
of  Pennsylvania.  (Laughter.] 

To  explain  that  laughter,  one  has  only  to  recall  that  Mr.  FORP- 
ney  and  Mr.  MooRE  are  the  Republican  high  priests  of  protection  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  Lungwort ii — I  am  not  surprised  at  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman, 
yet  he  is  wrong.  Strange  though  it  may  seem,  strange  particularly  though 
it  may  seem  to  members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  abhorrent  possibly  a.- 
it  may  seem  to  my  friend  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Way*  and  Means,  the  gentiemnn  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Kitchin].  that 
statement  was  made  by  the  President  of  the  I'm  ted  States.  Mr.  Woodrow 
WILSON.  (Applause  and  laughter  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Mr.  KtTCiilN  [Mr.  Kitchin  is  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  House — Editor.] 
—Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  permit  an  interruption? 

Mr.  Long  worth — With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Kitchin — The  gentleman  just  read  from  an  irresponsible  sheet,  not 


givmg  any  name  of  the  paper,  magazine,  or  other  v.-.n  e.  Where  is  the  «en- 
t'emaa'a  proof? 

Mr.  laiNuwoRTM — Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  should  doubt  somewhat  the  authority  for  that  most 
remarkable  statement  coming  from  the  leader  of  his  party,  and  yet  it  i» 
set  forth  in  the  Washington  “Post."  .  .  .  bearing  dale  of  Saturday,  July  29. 
I  have  read  one  sentence  from  it,  and  I  am  going  lo  ask  perm.ssion  to  incor¬ 
porate  I  he  entire  artlcV 

Mr.  Kitchin— Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  Just  permit  me.  I  do  not 
lake  lock  what  I  Mid  when  I  asserted  it  is  from  some  irresponsible  sheet. 
I  want  to  deny,  in  the  name  of  the  President  and  in  the  name  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat*  of  this  House  and  of  former  Congre*»*H.  and  in  the  nnmo  of  Democrat* 
throughout  the  country,  that  the  President  ever  uttered  such  language,  because, 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  voted  for  the  Underwood 
Act  and  indorsed  the  Underwood  Act,  much  le*«  one  who  signed  it,  to  have 
conceived  and  publicly  expressed  such  high  protective  tariff  sentiments. 

The  Washington  “Post"  is  the  earnest  champion  of  all  special  interests, 
and  r-pecially  of  the  highe-t  protective  tariff  interests,  and  I  venture  the 
opinion  that  it  put  that  utterance  in  the  President’*  mouth  in  order  to  injure 
the  President  with  the  teal  Democrats  ami  patriotic  tariff  reformers  of  all 
parties  thn.ugl.out  the  country.  I  have  never  known  even  ns  high  u  protec¬ 
tionist  a-  Mr.  Fisa«n  or  Mr  Mnuiu:  to  whom  the  gentleman  fiotn  Nebraska 
referred,  to  utter  such  a  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  tariff.  The  Democratic 
theory,  as  I  have  always  understood  it.  in  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  liven 
Mr.  MuoKt.a  and  Mr.  FordncVm  theory — and  the  theory  of  the  Republican 
patty  in  its  palmiest  Mandpat  days — is  a  tariff  for  protection  and  rovenue 
The  sentiment  or  utterances  attributed  to  the  President  by  that  Republican 
high-tariff  sheet  is  a  tariff  for  protection  only.  The  man  who  believe*  that 
import  duties  should  be  made  merely  a  question  of  progres*  and  development 
of  busineM  is  bound  to  favor  the  repeal  of  the  Underwood  Act,  for  not  a  *ec- 
Uon  or  paragraph  or  sentence  or  line  in  that  act  was  conceived  or  written 
upon  any  euch  theory.  The  President  indorses  the  Underwood  Act  Of  enumo 
he  never  made  such  a  statement  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  or  the  Wash¬ 
ington  “Post"  attributes  to  him.  I  repeat  my  denial  In  the  name  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Democratic  party 

Mr  LoNCWiwni  The  gentleman's  comment,  I  agree,  Is  absolutely  apropos; 
and  yet  this  purports  to  Le  taken  from  a  letter  recently  addressed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  the  president  of  thr  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Associa¬ 
tion.  Now.  I  agree.  I  may  »c  a  little  late  (applause  on  the  Republican  side), 
possibly  a  little  late  in  offering  this  statement  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  It  was  mad*  as  long  as  a  week  ago.  and  possibly  the  President  may 
have  changed  his  mind  since.  (Applause  on  the  Republican  side.]  Hut  ul  any 
rate  .  .  this  statement  came  with  that  authority  I  have  cited.  Now.  I  have 

g.e-t  sympathy  for  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  and  I  do  not  wonder  — 

Mr,  Kitchin  —  The  gentleman  need*  it.  If  the  President  wrote  thnt. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr  LoNCWi«Ti<— I  think  the  gentleman  must  need  It  I  have  the  dee  post 
sympathy  with  all  members  upon  that  side  of  tho  House  who  attempt  to 
follow  the  President  in  his  lightning  changes  of  opinion  on  all  matters  of 
great  public  policy.  You  arc  forced  into  the  altitude  of  having  to  approve 
him  loth  when  he  goes  forward  and  when  he  comes  back;  both  when  he  goo. 
up  Lnd  when  he  cornea  down;  horizontally,  vertically,  diagonally,  lalitudinully, 
and  paraboilcally.  [Laughter.] 

Thereafter  Mr.  Longwortii  secured  a  certified  copy  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson's  letter  to  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association, 
and  inserted  it  in  the  Record,  page  14361. 

They  Cut  Out  Their  Own  Stuff! 

HEN  the  representative  of  the  Texas  Brewers’  Association 
needed  local  help  in  his  preelection  work  in  that  State  notm: 
years  ago  he  wrote  to  his  business  friends  for  a  man  who  "must  be 
absolutely  sober  and  have  no  bad  habits."  That  is  booze’s  verdict 
on  booze:  the  stuff  is  fine  until  you  want  to  get  something  done. 
It  strikes  us  that  a  lot  of  modem  employers  show  fully  us  much 
-enae  in  running  their  business  as  O.  Paget  did  in  running  his. 

Counting  the  Fruits  of  the  Season 

FOR  the  farmer,  autumn  is  the  tallying  point  of  tho  year.  It 
sums  up  the  result  of  his  year’s  work;  it  gives  the  decision  in 
l.is  annual  bout  with  Mother  Earth.  Through  mid-autumn  ho  is 
concerned  with  harvesting  and  in  getting  everything  snug  against 
the  coming  of  winter.  Small  wonder  if  ho  has  no  time  to  bother 
with  "Nature”!  Even  so.  something  of  the  seasonal  beauty  casts 
its  spell  on  each  and  every  one  of  us.  Walt  Whitman  kept  a  diary, 
and  one  fall  he  wrote : 

Under  an  old  black  oak,  glossy  and  green.  exhaling  aroma  umid  a  grove 
the  Attic  druids  might  have  cho**n— enveloped  in  the  warmth  and  light  of 
the  noonday  tun.  and  swarm*  of  flitting  insects— with  the  harsh  cawing  of 
many  crows  a  hundred  rods  away  here  I  sit  in  solitude,  absorbing,  enjoying 
all.  The  com.  stack'd  in  its  cone-shaped  stacks,  russet-color'd  and  sere  a  large 
fte!d  spotted  thick  with  scarlet-gold  pumpkins-  an  adjoining  one  of  cahtiug'  H. 
showing  well  in  their  green  and  pearl,  mottled  by  much  light  and  shade — 
melon  patches,  with  their  bulging  ovaU.  and  great  silver-streaked,  ruffled, 
broad-edged  leaves— and  many  an  autumn  sight  and  sound  l>eside. 

We  can't  all  write  living  prose  like  Walt  Whitman,  but  why 
can’t  we  all  try  to  be  alive  enough  to  see  and  to  feel? 


<3$, 
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Kllubeth  C.urlry  Flynn,  of  the  I.  W.  W„  U  perhaps  the  ablest 
vvoniun  speaker  in  America.  She  hefun  making  labor  speeehc 
from  son p  boxes  In  New  York  before  -he  wa«  sixteen  yearn  oU 


A  |»air  of  -dirm.arlionUL."  Tom  Mann,  famous 
•i  ndicalut,  and  W.  II.  Ilaywoud.  Ihe  American  I.  W.  W 


rABOK  leaders  may  be  an  happy  as  other  people 
i  they  may  get  a  good  deal  more  out  of  life  Ih 
the  general  run  of  folk*.  But.  a*  Gelctt  Burge**  n 
of  hi*  imaginary  purple  cow.  most  of  u*  would  rath 
*ce  than  be  one.  Although  champion*  of  "clowntn 
den"  toiler*  seldom  go  ragged  or  hungry  with  the 
striking  follower*,  they  frequently  huve  to  go  to  ji 
with  or  for  them;  and,  any  what  you  plenac.  goto 
to  prison  cannot  be  a  pleasant  experience,  even 
those  who  for  dramatic  effect  dare  the  police  to  i 
their  worst.  Becky  Edflson  and  Elisabeth  Klyi 
shake  their  fist*  at  blueconta,  but  they  never  stay  I 
jail  any  longer  than  it  takes  lawyers  and  bondsim 
to  get  them  out.  In  a  tirade  befort  a  crowd  of  stril 
ing  street  railway  employee*  a  few  duy*  ago  the  vd 
ernhle  "Mother"  Jones  said:  "If  they  want  to  hm 
me.  let  them  hang  me;  hut  when  I’m  on  the  nenffol 
I’ll  cry  ‘Freedom  for  the  working  classes  I*  ”  TN 
was  mostly  bravado.  “Mother"  Jones  is  arrwM 


Joseph  Eltoc  (WO  is 
■  soft-voiced  L  W.  S . 

agitator  who  stir.  la 

bor  audience  by  fir-t 
moling  them  (o  tears 
and  then  to  indigna¬ 
tion.  l-atelj  be  ha. 
bees  leading  a  strike 


Max  Eastman  i.  a  former  t  olumbia  University  instructor  -i» 
divide-  hi.  Ume  between  editing  "The  Manse*.”  a  social!'! 
periodical,  and  making  labor  and  woman-suffrage  spent* 
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A  trolley  men’*  -pokewman  In  union.  William  R.  Fitifrrald.  orcanuer  of  •lr«l 
railway  employer-,  making  an  impaaaioned  -Perth  to  strikers  In  New  York  City 


>rtenor  thnn  Homo  people  go  to  church,  nnd  in  several  instance*  she  had  to  face 
felony  charges.  During  the  Colorado  coal  strike  in  1913  she  was  tried  on  a 
murder-conspiracy  indictment.  Hut  it  is  n  safe  bet  that  she  never  gets  any 
fun  out  of  being  prosecuted  in  criminal  courts.  Nor  does  Joseph  J.  Ettor. 
"  ho  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  inciting  laborers  to  commit  murder  at  Law- 
mice,  Mass.,  at  the  time  of  the  big  textile  strike,  or  William  D.  Haywood, 
who  had  a  similar  experience  in  a  famous  case  at  Boise.  Idaho.  Samuel  Com- 
pors.  the  highest  union  oflicinl  on  the  continent,  is  still  another  who  does  not 
welcome  martyrdom  of  this  sort.  The  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Libor  has  a  pronounced  distaste  for  iron  cells.  One  of  the  hardest  fights  he 
ever  made  was  to  have  set  aside  a  prison  sentence  imposed  upon  him  by  a  Fed¬ 
eral  judge  on  a  boycott  charge.  Most  union  leaders  are  in  their  jobs  because 
they  like  the  work— because  they  want  to  do  something  worth  while  for  over¬ 
worked  or  underpaid  wage  earners.  And  many  of  them  get  probably  less  money 
for  their  work  than  they  could  make  in  positions  farther  from  prison  doors. 


“Mother”  Mary  Jones's  kindly,  cheerful  lacr  i-  one  of  her  hu 

hrr  flghtiac  apiril  ha-  counted  im»l  in  thr  many  olrlkc*  -hr  hn«  In 


A.  B.  Carrel -on.  head  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  C  on 
doctor*,  i%  the  man  who  wept  while  urging  a  congre— iooa 
committee  to  put  through  the  \dam«on  Eight-Hour  Bit 


Brains  account  mostly  for  Samuel  l.onpm'*  ri-e  from  eigar  maker  to  prr-ident  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  but  hi*  look*  helped  a  great  deal.  Facially,  he  i-  Daniel  Webster.  Henry  Clay 
and  dad-tone,  all  lolled  into  one.  At  hi*  left  i*  John  Mitchell,  ex-chief  of  the  coni  miner* 
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HELP  WA  N  T  E  D 


BY  HOLWORTHY  HALL— CHAPTER  SIX 


ASTER  an  interim  of  solid  -ilence.  wn  Haim  a.  n.  m a  ».  wim  -  iw  ™  m.—iu,  (r—  m  b«i: 

during  which  Hollister's  respirs-  'k~'“  *  •“  -  T*“*  *  '  <T*'**'‘ '' 

lion  quickened  and  his  nostril,  di-  ■  , "**  ~  ,  „  ‘  'rVTJ?  * -  Z7 

luted,  he  said,  in  blank  skepticism:  .  «n  i.  .  hi.  iu.(M  .m  .  a,  Hut.ni  a  a.  lae  aw 

ou  don  l  expect  me  to  take  that  ,n-  *,  MW  h-i-»  <w.  t.  km  -  — i*.  w.  »—  T.W -i,  t-  i« 

Ballin  hurst  out  laughing,  and  a  ■»■•<■  s.m«i>  m4Mh  •»«"  «i  a«i  Huww  •>»  u  hfr  Ma  cmm  u 
laughed  immoderately.  -  •»  a.,  .w.  ..  «r».i  V-»  w  -  »f—  h-n»  •»< 

"Phil,  you  look  like  a  wared  duck 
in  a  thunderstorm!  Come  hack  to 
earth!  Sure,  I  mean  it  literally!" 

"Whut  he  does  mean."  improved  /  CgK 

Kirby,  polishing  his  glasses,  "is  that 

we've  hhnched  about  all  you've  told  i * 

us.  and  more  too.  And  a  fat  lot  of  .  /\ 

good  It  does  us."  ^  J  ,  ’V 

Hollister  looked  painfully  from  one 

voice  died  uway  and  was  lost  in  a  *  1 

wordless  murmur.  Ballin  made  haste  tJi; 

to  enlighten  him  further. 

"It’s  mighty  decent  of  you.  old  /  \  »  , 

man.  and  don’t  think  I  don't  up  ■  -  /  ii  tLBtt 

preeiate  it.  You're  real  friend.  -M  ■  M.{\  U.  'nB.  V  j 

Rut,  a.  Pete  says,  we’ve  had  rather  M  1  M  i  V 

more  than  an  inkling  of  all  this.  k  r  1TBA  f  / 

There  isn’t  much  doubt  that  you’re  ■  -  1  ’  ▼  pV  /  t 

absolutely  right.  You’re  a  pH  *'^r  [ jf f ^ 

"the  sooner  you  get  rid  of  ji  W  WUBL 

everybody,  won't  it*  It's  out  of  my  la 

hands  now,  the  whole  thing:  it’a  up  ’  f]  J  feBAd''*' 

to  you.  You  can  do  exactly  what  you  jJf  T^Ht 

please,  of  course.  But,  as  a  matter  fl'  W  A 

of  fact,  if  you  hadn't  happened  to  ft  Mil  B/ 

land  hcri-  Just  when  you  did.  I’d  _>•  J  A 

have  been  so  sore  I’d  have  come  J  I  MJEmW1  I 

pee* i*  <!—•  <»  l»l*«g  Mrs  (Wwl  ,4  I'"—  I' 

The  elTi.l  «f  this  state  Mi  '■  1 1  / 

ment  was  seismic  l.i  I  tie  Kirby,  who  M  Iff  jt 

had  hren  teetering  actively  on  the  A  I  Vf  ♦ 

legs  of  lii s  chair,  grabbed  ^3  >  &  ■  I  IBL^H  ,  -  aAm 

frantically  at  Ballin  to  save  hs  p  B  I  Ai|  -B  Ir  .  .  -iT^r 

equilibrium,  and  Ballin,  who  had  .  •'Jr.  ~9|  ■  ■'  H'r' 

lolled  In  calm  indolence  through  the  ,  ■  fl  ‘ 

previous  conversation,  straightened  --H  IjWfl 

himself  with  such  a  spasmodic  con-  1  |  ^BAB  Aw;  I  ill  . 

traction  of  his  muscles  that  Kirby  '  Xf  I 

was  shaken  off  and  left  for  an  In¬ 
stant  astride  of  vacancy  while  his  .....  .  ....  ,  .  . 

chnir  clattered  to  the  floor  The  1  W  "*«'  Un "  lm  ,hu  ^of4,,;  '  kno>r  1  had 

fuees  of  lioth  were  stamped  with 
deep  consternation;  Ballin  was  fair¬ 
ly  apoplectic.  "Phil!  M."’  he  implored.  "You  "Just  about."  said  Kirby.  "And  fifteenth  century 

Am 'I  told  her,  have  you?  You  haven’t  done  that?"  Florentine  vaudeville,  with  stilettos  and  meat  axe*" 

Hollister,  ugape.  shook  his  head.  “No.  I  haven’t.  "Jton’t  say  thing,  like  that.  Pete!  The  truth’s 
I—”  plenty  bad  enough!" 

"Oh.  thank  God!"  said  Kirby,  collapsing  with  a  “I’nderstand  me."  said  Hollister  quickly.  "I'm 
spurt  of  febrile  laughter.  "Ned.  come  to!  Cheer  up!  not  trying  to  jimmy  my  way  into  any  secrets  of  you 

Phil  says  he  hasn’t  spilled  the  tieans  yet.  Didn’t  you.  fellows.  I  just  gave  you  some  information  it  seemed 

Phil?”  He  was  seized  with  a  momentary  fit  akin  to  me  you  ought  to  have  If  it's  a  chestnut  to  you, 

tongue.  "Whew!  Brace  up,  Ned!  It's  all  right  so  let  it  go  at  that.  And  if  you  don’t  care  to  act.  it's 

far,  old  dear!”  none  of  my  bosineas.  I  haven't  any  vested  right  to 

Ballin  slowly  relaxed  and  began  to  breathe  regu-  know  any  more  than  you  want  me  to.  We  can  call 

larly.  The  new  lines  which  had  formed  athwart  his  this  whole  thing  off.  if  that'll  relieve  you  any,  and 

mouth  and  eyes  gradually  merged  and  dissolved;  but  I'll  be  more  of  a  clam  than  a  clam  is  himself!" 

the  new  contour  which  had  come  to  his  chin  remained 

unaltered.  "That’s  good."  he  said,  swallowing  hard.  TJALLIN  gesticulated  impatiently.  “No.  Listen. 
"That’s  fine!  Phil,  do  try  to  remember!  Have  you  Phd!  I  sa  d  we  know  all  about  Mias  Rexford  six 
said  unyfAfojr  to  Frances  about  this?  Anything  at  weeks  ago.  That’s  an  exaggeration.  But  we’ve 
all?  The  least  intimation?  Ever?”  come  to  believe  virtually  what  you  do." 

Hollister’s  negative  was  colloquially  emphatic.  "Then  I  shouldn’t  think  it  would  take  a  wise  man 

"Gosh!"  said  Kirby,  exhaling  from  the  very  bot-  very  long  to  fire  her—*' 
tom  of  his  lungs.  “Then  don't  •  Whew!  That  was  "On  the  contrary,  it  can’t  be  done."  disputed 
a  narrow  squeak!"  He  fanned  himself  and  righted  Ballin — “at  least  not  now." 

the  fallen  chnir.  "Why  not?  iVm’t  you  admit  she’s  a  menace?" 

Ballin.  less  demonstrative  but  more  profoundly  “Because—  Hang  it  all.  Phil,  it  cant  be  done! 
moved,  got  to  his  feet  and  went  across  to  the  win-  And  before  we  go  a  step  farther  I  want  you  to 
dow,  where  he  stood  in  labored  thought,  scowling  promise  me  faithfully  that  you’ll  never  even  Aia? 
down  at  the  thoroughfnre  of  Church  Street.  Kirby.  to  Frances  what  you’ve  told  us.  You’re  got  to 
too.  was  all  at  once  absorbed  in  reverie;  and  Hoi-  promise,  Phil!  It’*  the  biggest  thing  you  can  do  for 
lister,  whose  curiosity  had  swollen  equally  with  us.  It’s  vital!" 

his  wonder,  carried  his  eyes  back  and  forth  and  Hollister,  adrift  on  a  sea  of  perplexity,  said:  “Well, 
put  his  hand  to  his  hend  and  exonerated  it  from  by  all  means,  if  that’ll  be  any  real  advantage  to  you — " 
any  culpability,  lie  couldn’t  blame  it  for  swim-  "It’s  the  other  way  arcund.”  maintained  Kirby, 
mlnjr.  It  had  enusc  to  swim.  "What  in  the  mis-  coming  to  the  rescue.  "If  you  passed  this  dope 
chief  I’  the  matter,  Ned?"  he  demanded.  "Pete, can’t  along  to  Frances.  Phil.  /ould  stir  up  more  trouble 
lion  up?  What  is  this — a  dynamite  plot?"  than  you’ve  ever  drrai  //  f  after  a  rarebit  party. 


And  don’t  think  for  one  holy  min- 
ule  Ui^t  we’re  magnifying—’’ 

„M  .u,.“  "You  see,”  put  in  Ballin,  “it  isn’t 

■n.  lun.ru  ■  question  of  Frances  getting  any 

■asMsmsU-  back  five  from  this.  She  won’t  even 

fort —  Vo.™  be  discommoded.  Edith  Rexforel 
k.1  Mu.  r.,  can’t  bother  her  for  ten  seconds.  I’ll 
k,.  u«*  u.ck  ukc  my  OB|h  on  lhaL» 

"So  will  I."  said  Hollister  warmly. 
"Up  to  a  certain  limit.  I’ll  stay  on 
the  outside,  but  you  fellows  have  grot 
to  realise  sooner  or  later  that  I’m — " 

Baltin's  anxiety  was  patent. 

"Hold  on  a  minute!  Keep  your 
shirt  on,  Phil!  Now.  Miss  Rexford 
was  hired  as  a  companion,  and, 
strictly  as  a  companion,  she’s  n 
corker.  Frances  likes  her.  Nobody 
else  could  find  fault  with  her.  She’s 
always  on  the  Job.  and  she's  earn¬ 
ing  her  salary  and  a  little  bit  more. 
She’s  a  good  Investment  So  Francos 
|  wouldn’t  sack  her  without  a  genuine 

I  reason.  To  he  sure  we’ve  got  one. 

but  would  she?  The  only  one  we've 
got  is  the  only  one  we  can't  use*. 

L  Swallow  that  whole,  will  you?  It’a 

k  unvarnished  fact;  we  can’t  use  it. 

Now,  Pete  Kirby’s  told  you  how 
craxy  Jim  Hartwell  is  about 
Frances  He’s  a  downright  nuisance, 
and  when  Jim  makes  up  his  mind  to 
do  anything,  he’ll  walk  through  hell- 
fire  to  do  It  He  hasn't  any  moro 
principles  than  a  book  agent.  So  it 
wouldn’t  be  astonishing  If  he's  en¬ 
dowed  Edith  Rexford  to  boost  hia 
game,  would  it?  If  he’s  paying  her 
to  keep  tabs  on  the  way  the  game'a 
folngr 

"No.  but—” 

|I|V  “0f  «“•’«'  •  shyster  trick,” 

said  Kirby,  “but  that's  Jim's  style. 
He'd  hire  a  detective  to  find  out  how 
hia  own  mother  spent  the  egg  money. 
Now.  If  Frances  got  wind  of  any 
such  stunt,  she'd  fire  Miss  Rexford. 

.  (  wouldn’t  she?  And  she’d  put  it  right 

up  to  Jim.  wouldn’t  she?  And  Jim 
would  know  where  it  started, 
wouldn’t  he?" 

"Oh.  not  necessarily.  If  you're 
uneasy  about  a  little  trick  like  that. 

I  could  manage  it." 

"Phil!”  Hailin',  earnestness  was 
puissant.  "If  this  ever  got  over  to 
Frances,  she’d  discharge  Miss  Rex¬ 
ford  in  two  shakes  of  a  lamb's  tail.  She'd  have 
to!  She  wouldn't  have  any  alternative  And  no 
matter  what  gour  analysis  is,  I  say  that  Jim  would 
he  wise.  She'd  go  to  him  herself:  she  isn't  afraid 
of  him!  And  that  would  raise  double-distilled 
Hades.  I  can’t  make  that  too  definite.  It  would 
give  Jim  Hartwell  a  club  that  he  could—” 

"Be  careful,  old  dear!"  warned  Kirby. 

“I  will!  It  would  put  Jim  Hartwell  where  he 
could  hurt  Frances  more  than  ten  regiments  of  Rex- 
fords  ever  can.  That’s  gospel!  He  could  pretty 
nearly  wreck  her  future  for  her:  he  could  knock  all 
the  happiness  out  of  it  anyway.  You  can  believe 
that,  a  hundred  per  cent  net!  So,  if  it  matters  to 
you  whether  Frances  is  annoyed  or  not— or  whether 
we  are  or  not— salt  this  away  in  the  back  of  your 
head:  Don’t  talk  to  her  about  what  you  know;  don't 
talk  to  anybody!  Don't  knock  either  Edith  or  Jim  I 
Put  it  on  icc!  And  don’t  go  out  of  your  way  to  lie 
nasty  to  Edith  Rexford  either.  Let  things  ride. 
You  don't  need  to  play  around  with  her  a  lot.  but 
don't  snub  her.  Don’t  avoid  her  so  much  that  it'll 
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any  serious  distress  and  my  keeping  my  mouth  shut 
is  going  to  slave  it  off  and  isn't  going  to  damage 
anybody.  I’m  with  you.  But  here’s  a  point  I  don’t 
quite  get:  it  he  engaged  to  Mrs.  Cloud?" 

••Not— officially."  said  Ballin.  "But  he’s  so  wild 
to  be  that  every  now  and  then  he  thinks  he  really  is." 

HOLLISTER  brightened.  “Look  here!  You  don’t 

suppose  he’s — " 

"Yes?" 

Hollister  frowned  thoughtfully.  "It  just  occurred 
to  me,  did  I’ete  describe  our  little  directors’  meeting 
up  at  the  Aspinwall?" 

"He  did;  yes." 

"You  remember  what  you  said  about  that  imita¬ 
tion  diamond  ring,  don’t  you,  Pete?  Well.  I  know 
that  wasn’t  Miss  Rrxford's!" 

"Do  you,  old  top?  I  knew  it  myself.  I  knew  it 
that  night.  Mow’d  you  find  it  out?" 

"On  the  boat.  And  while  we’re  on  the  subject,  you 
don’t  imagine  Hartwell  tried  to  sandbag  me  because 
he  thought  I  might  be  a  sort  of  competitor  of  his. 
do  you?" 

"It's  possible."  grudged  Ballin. 

"It's  the  only  answer.”  said  Kirby  flatly.  "But 
he’s  mighty  sorry  he  did  it.” 

"But  i*  it  the  only  answer?  I  was— why.  I  met 
her  that  night!  That  doesn’t  sound  plausible!  Isn’t 
there  something  deeper?” 

"Not  a  competitor  in  the  sense  you  mean,"  said 
Ballin  hurriedly.  “/  meant  commercially.  It  was 
u  money  matter  pure  and  simple.  There  are  some 
big  deals  loose,  Phil,  enormously  big.  You  certainly 
have  spotted  us.  Jim  sized  you  up  aa  a  wet  blanket 
on  one  of  his  pets.  He’d  have  paid  good  money  to 
pry  you  off.  and  If  you  were  the  man  he  thought  you 
were  he  could  have  handed  you  five  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  to  make  yourself  scarce,  and  he'd  still  be  on 
velvet.  Hut  you'll  find  him  different  down  here, 
much  different.  He'll  probably  try  to  soft-soap  you 
That's  another  point.  If  you  want  to  do  me  the  big¬ 
gest  possihle  favor,  you  won't  mention  this  incident 
to  anybody  not  to  Jim  himself,  unless  he  doea.  And 
then  accept  any  old  explanation  he  gives  you.  It’s 
past  and  gone,  and  if  he  really  did  it  he’s  darned 
sorry  now.  It  was  just  an  error  of  judgment  on  hia 
part.  Ho  sized  you  up  for  an  opponent,  and  he  used 
his  regular  methods  knifing  In  the  back.  Will 
you  lot  thut  drop,  too,  unless  Jim  brings  it  up?  I 
know  it’s  a  lot  to  ask,  hut  if  h*  apologises— and. 
after  all,  you  can't  prove  that  he  engineered—' " 

"It's  a  full-si sed  order.”  said  Hollister  soberly. 
"I'm  afraid  I’ll  have  to  hedge  on  that  one,  but  at 
least  I  won't  tell  your  cousin.  Oh!  Tan  either  of 
you  explain  why  Miss  Rexford  should  hove  written 
—  here!  I'll  let  you  see  for  yourself!  .She  wrote  to 
Hartwell  from  the  Dr  •onion,  and  mentioned  — 
Thut's  funny!  I  know  I  had  it  yeaterdoy."  He 
made  a  second  sifting  of  hia  papers.  "Wait  till  I 
look  in  another  coat.” 

"What  was  It.  Phil?" 

"It  wns  a  copy  of  n  letter.  Well,  it  isn’t  here! 
Thnt's  mighty  curious!  Now.  let  me  see.  No.  I 
had  on  this  coat  " 

"What's  the  matter?  Can't  you  locate  it?" 

"The  copy  of  a  letter!"  interposed  Ballin  half 
humorously.  "A  letter  sent  from  the  Orwsies-" 


Hollister  stopped.  A  numbing  rec¬ 
ollection  flashed  through  his  brain, 
came  slowly  back,  waxed  mighty, 
and  became  in  turn  an  opinion,  a 
conclusion,  a  conviction,  a 

“Fellows!"  he  said  haltingly.  “I 
had  that  letter  in  this  coat  pocket; 

I  fra**  I  had  it!  Wait!  It  wasn’t 
yesterday  morning;  it  was  the  day 
before!  And  it  isn’t  here  now! 

It’s  gone!"  He  saw  as  clearly  as 
in  a  photograph  how  it  had  gone, 
and  when.  He  knew 
and  what  she  had  done  with  it. 

But  he 
confess  to  his 
lipa  snd  summered. 

Ballin  was  poring  over  half  a 
dozen  sheets  which  he  had  Uken  from  hia  own 
pocket  "Was  it  a  copy  of  this.  Phil— 

Hollister  took  the  proffered  pages.  The  station- 
ery  and  the  handwriting  were  sUrllingly  familiar; 
the  first  installment  of  the  narrative  he  could  have 
repeated  almost  by  heart  He  looked  penetrat.ngly 
at  Ballin.  and  read: 

Deab  Mb  Haotwell:  As  I  notified  pea  bp  unrr- 
frss,  Mr.  Hollister  it  on  board.  He  i roe  on  I  hr 
passenger  litt  under  am  ••timed  name.  I  had  a 
laUc  with  him  this  morning,  b.f  nothing  came  of  it. 

Mr.  HoUitter  is. a  terp  sureoptible  bop.  bat  I'm 
afraid  he  knout  too  much. 

He  gate  me  fits  morning  a  pin  of  mine  he  found 
on  the  floor  of  kit  room  at  the  hotel,  and  told  me  a 
long  rigmarole  about  a  plant  in  bis  room.  /  noth 
gam’d  told  me  if  there  trot  angthing  doing.  Il 
might  hart  t  polled  rrergthing  beraure  /  had  to 
think  too  fatt  to  he  consistent  /  hope  gon’II  come 
down  at  toon  at  pan  con.  Mra.  C.  is  refnelory. 
The  meet  two  weekt  are  critical.  Keep  B  and  K  of 
if  pan  paoeiblg  earn.  I’ll  go  ahead  with  H:  find 
ont  all  he  known  even  if  I  hare  to—  [Hollister 
patted  lo  the  trend  page,  whwh  was  of  a  difrrrat 
weight  and  weare) — hypnotize  him  in  the  dark  of 
the  moon  and  take  turns  shrinking  like  a  riolrt  and 
shrieking  like  on  s moron.  But  I’ll  get  the  stnry! 
I’ll  mod  this  as  soon  at  wo  land,  and  if  the  situa¬ 
tion  appears  worse.  TU  cable  before  I  go  to  the 
Hamilton.  Alwags  and  alwagt,  gone  KiMTM. 

In  attempting  lo  restore  the  letter  la  Ballin.  Ilol- 
Baler's  perturbation  was  to  great  that  he  let  both 
pages  slip  from  his  hands  Ballin  .looped  and  re¬ 
covered  them,  and  nonchalantly  stuffed  them  into 
his  pocket  “Is  that  the  one  you  had  in  mind,  Phil?" 

Hollister  gulped.  “T-lhafa  the  one!  I  only  had  a 
copy  of  the  first  sheet!  Great  Scott!  Where’d  go- 
get  It?" 

“Jim  Hartwell  had  a  relapse.-  grinned  Kirby.  “Too 
much  Gulf  Stream.  He  lost  it  somewhere  between 
the  Battery  and  St  David's.  Ned  picked  it  up.  It 
Isn't  so  awfully  important  at  that  I  mean  there'* 
no  newa  in  it" 

“But— that  ending!" 

"Well,  what  about  it?" 

"What  about  it!  When  you've  told  me  repeatedly 


that  big  blackguard's  trying  to  be 
engaged  to  your  cousin!  And  a 
thing  like  this  doesn't  get  under 
your  skin!  That  woman  finishing 
a  letter  like  that!  If  it  doesn't 
show  her  up  and  him  too,  I  don’t 
know  what  would!  For  the  love  of 
mud,  man.  haven’t  you  any  feel¬ 
ings?  Aren’t  you  going  to — " 

"1  haven’t  said  that  Jim's  en¬ 
gaged,"  repudiated  Ballin.  "I've 
told  you  he  isn't." 

"But  you  raid—" 

"He  wants  to  be.  and  he  thinks 
he's  going  to  be,  but  /  don’t  think 
so." 

"Oh!"  said  Hollister.  "Haw  I 
get  it!  You’re  piling  up  evidence 
on  him  until  you  can  make  a  killing’.'" 

"Something  like  that.”  agreed  Ballin.  "And  this 
is  simply  one  small  link.  We're  gathering  all  the 
facts  we  can  get.  but  we  can't  shoot  until  the 
bird's  ready  to  fly.  Now  will  you  hush  up  and 
let  everything  drift  along  until  I  give  you  the 
high  sign?" 

"Gladly."  said  Hollister.  "I'm  beginning  to  see 
daylight.  Ned.  If  I  sounded  too  arbitrary.  I'm 
sorry;  but  some  of  it  certainly  did  look  raw.  All  I 
wanted  was  to  do  the  right  thing.” 

“I  always  said  you’re  a  good  scout."  corroborated 
Ballin.  "Well,  suppose  we  talk  about  something 
else  for  a  change.  What  brought  you  down  here. 
Phil?" 

"Don’t  you  know?" 

Ballin  affected  astonishment.  "Of  course  I  don't,” 
he  replied. 

"Straight?" 

"Why.  certainly.  Why  should  I?" 

"Well."  said  Hollister  somewhat  cuustic,  "I'm 
here  on  businrsa,  Ned.  I'm  representing  the— the 
N.  N.  Corporation  of  New  York,  Paris,  London, 
Berlin.  Petrogrod.  and  Waxahachic  Falls.  I'm  u 
glorified  Bradstreet  reporter,  I’m  an  Abyssinian 
statistic  hound.  I'm  a  commercial  William  J.  Burns 
Don't  I  look  It?" 

"It  sounds  like  a  he-job.  Phil.  What  do  you  have 
to  do?" 

"Everything  but  tend  the  furnace."  said  Hol¬ 
lister.  "Hours  from  R  a.  m.  to  R  a.  m.,  and  if  I  get 
any  sleep  It  comrs  out  of  my  wages.  I  just  run 
around  and  grab  off  quotations  and  things.  Here; 
you  haven't  a  date  so  soon,  have  you?  There's  lots 
more  for  us  to  talk  about.  Sit  down  a  while." 

BALLIN,  who  had  been  edging  toward  the  door. 

gave  the  cue  to  Kirby.  "Can't,  Phil.  We've 
spent  too  much  time  here  as  It  Is.  We've  got  to 
mingle.  You’d  better  too." 

"Well,  maybe  later.  I’ve  gut  to  draft  a  report.” 
"All  right.  Business  before  pleasure.  Butt  In 
any  Umr.  And  not  a  word  to  anybody.  Agreed? 
That’s  fine.  We'll  keep  you  posted  whenever  any¬ 
thing  interesting  turns  up.  Coming,  Pete?” 

The  small  man  bestirred  himself. 

"Kighl-o!  Say.  Phil,  one  last  thought:  have  you 
any  idea  how  that  little  pin  of  Frances's  gut  in  your 
room  that  day?"  (Controlled  on  page  ‘JR) 


And  gou  sag  ttr-lhe  fortunes  ol  three  people  depend 
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These  are  the  reasons  why  the  Studebaker  chassis  is  especially 
adapted  to  a  car  of  this  type: 


Power — In  a  car  of  this  type,  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  snow 
of  winter,  the  soft  roads  of  spring,  and  on  the  Ion*,  sandy  and 
hilly  drive  of  the  cro*s«country  tour,  you  need  POWER— and 
plenty  of  power.  The  Studebaker  six-cylinder  motor  has  not 
been  excelled  in  power  and  quick  getaway  since  it  was  intro¬ 
duced,  over  a  year  ago.  In  crowded  traffic  it  throttles  down, 
with  a  seven  passenger,  closed-car  load,  to  walking  pace,  and  in 
the  hanked  snow,  in  the  deep  sand,  or  on  the  steep  bill — it 
pulls  to  the  end  of  the  road  without  faltering. 

Quietness— In  A  eloaed  car  you  need  the  perfection  of  St ude- 
haker  chassis  design  to  insure  noiseless  gears,  and  noiseless 
moving  parts.  Studebaker  construction  is  an  assuranceof  quiet, 
smooth-running  mechanism. 

Riding  Comfort—  To  enhance  the  rich  luxury  of  the  fittings 
and  appointment*  of  a  eloaed  car.  you  need  smooth -rid  mg  com¬ 
fort  ;  and  the  Ion#,  resilient  Studebaker  springs,  and  the  perfect 
balance  of  the  Golden  Chassis,  are  features  to  insure  this  in 
the  Studebaker. 


whether  it  be  in  an  open  touring  car.  nr  in  a  8*600  limousine 
Studebaker  quality  is  evident  throughout. 

Control— la  a  closed  car-  -and  especially  in  the  Sedan  type 
where  the  owner  often  drives  the  car  himself — he  need*  ease  and 
certainty  of  control.  And  so  much  more  so  if  the  driver  be  a 
lady.  The  power  to  throttle  down  to  walking  pace,  the  smoothly 
working  control  levers,  the  steady,  irreversible  steering  geai — 
these  essentials  make  the  Studebaker  a  ear  particularly  fitted  for 
the  lady  driver.  So  ear  drives  or  controls  easier  than  a  Stude¬ 
baker— not  even  an  electric. 

The  Studebaker  Touring  Sedan  is  finished  with  three  option*  of 
color,  and  with  five  option,  of  interior  finish.  See  the  Studedakcr 
dealer  now— let  him  show  you  the  styles,  and  give  you  a 
thorough  demonstration. 

•  Tht  Car  of  the  Golden  Chassis 

Parmaoeot  ash.h.t  of  Smdabakar  cars  ia  Marlboroufh-Bl.ahai* 
Arcade.  Boardwalk,  Allaolio  City.  N.  J. 


me  ciuucoaaur.  QTTTnFR  A  U  D  D 

/'.Wj*— Richness  of  finish  and  varnish  work  is  desired  by  every  01  UULDAIVCIl 

owner  of  a  closed  car.  Studebaker  obtains  the  finish,  for  which  South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit.  Mich.  Wtlkcrville,  Ont. 
It  is  famous,  by  ii  separate  paint  and  varnish  operations.  And.  Aidttu  sit  nnnf»m4ntt  a  lUtnU 

More  than  277.000  Studebaker  cars  produced  and  sold 
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severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Bombardment  and  occupation  of 
her  port*  was  the  next  thing  in  order — 
hut  just  here  Mr.  Roosevelt  stepped  in. 
lie  began,  of  course,  with  talking,  and 
speedily  grew  tired  of  talking  and  of  Ger¬ 
many's  evasive  replies.  He  sent  for  the 
German  ambassador.  Dr.  von  Hollehcn. 
He  said:  “If  Germany  still  declines  to 
arbitrate  by  noon  ten  days  from  now. 
Admiral  Dewey  will  go  with  our  war¬ 
ships  to  the  Venezuelan  coast  and  see  to 
it  that  there  is  no  taking  possession  of 
territory  there."  "But  the  Kaiser  ha* 
declined  to  arbitrate."  said  Dr.  von 
Holleben;  "he  never  changes  his  mind.” 
“With  thut  I’ve  nothing  to  do.”  said  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  "1  am  through  with  talking. 
I  am  simply  telling  you  what  Admiral 
Dewey  will  do.  and  this  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Kaisor.”  When  nothing  had 
happened  after  seven  days.  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  said  to  Dr.  von  Holleben:  “Have 
you  heard  from  Berlin  yet?"  “No." 
said  the  ambassador.  "Then,"  said  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  "Admiral  Dewey  will  sail  one 
day  earlier  than  I  named  he'll  sail  in 
forty-eight  hour*  from  now — unless  I 
hoar  that  your  imperial  master  will  con¬ 
sent  to  arbitrate.  //  he  does  (since  we’ve 
had  talk  only,  and  there’*  no  written 
record  of  it  to  embarrass  anybody).  I’ll 
openly  praise  him  us  If  the  plan  hud 
been  hi*  own.  Ilul  i/  he  doesn’t. 
Admiral  Dewey  sail*  in  forty-eight 
hours.”  In  thirty-all  hours  Dr.  von 
Holleben  had  the  Kaiser's  dispatch  that 
he  would  arbitrate.  Nobody  ever  knew; 
not  even  Admiral  Dowey.  There  had 
been  orders  merely  to  be  ready— but 
what  for  was  not  told.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Roosevelt  publicly  ami  gracefully  hailed 
the  Kaiser  as  arbitration’s  true  friend, 
and  the  incident  was  closed. 

Thai  Is  how  Mr.  Roosevelt  dealt  with 
Germany  In  1002.  No  wall  then  stood 
between  us  nnd  the  German  fleet.  The 
ocean  was  free  to  the  Kaiser’s  battle¬ 
ships.  No  English  fleet  had  them  hot- 
tied  up  at  Kiel  then.  They  could  have 
sailed  alraight  over  here.  At  no  time 
during  this  present  war  could  they  have 
come.  Mr.  Wilson  since  August,  1014, 
has  been  much  safer  from  Germany 
than  Mr.  Roosevelt  was.  But  Mr.  Wil- 
son  Is  not  Mr  Roosevelt.  A  lirm  hand 
caused  us  to  be  respected,  a  feeble  one 
has  caused  us  to  be  despised.  It  is  not 
pleasant  for  a  patriotic  American  to 
learn  that  the  French  soldiers  call 
bombs  which  fall  to  explode  Ynnketn. 
We  have  Mr.  Wilson  to  thank  for  that. 
Hut  Germany  did  not  know  at  first  that 
Mr.  Wilson  could  take  insults  indefi¬ 
nitely.  He  had  borrowed  some  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt**  Ideas  and  used  them  very 
skillfully.  He  might  prove  able  to  act 
ns  well  as  he  could  talk.  So  at  first 
Germany  played  her  game  carefully. 
Then,  ns  she  grew  to  understand  more 
nnd  more  clearly  the  whirring  and  tot¬ 
tering  qualities  of  Mr.  Wilson,  she  grew 
less  nnd  less  nfraid  that  her  bluff  would 
be  called  and  she  went  very  far  indeed 
She  went  so  far  that  once  or  twice  she 
feared  that  the  American  people  might 
rise  up  and  call  her  bluff  even  if  their 
President  still  shrank  from  doing  so. 
There  was  no  danger,  not  the  least.  The 
American  people  had  month  after 
month  and  crisis  after  crisis  been  so 
drugged  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  word*,  those 
smooth  knockout  drops  of  rhetoric  by 
which  he  puts  conscience  and  honor  and 
dignity  and  courage  to  sleep,  that  Ger¬ 
many  was  quite  safe  from  their  torpid 
resentment,  unless  she  perpetrated 
some  outrage  that  no  rhetoric  could  al¬ 
leviate.  But  of  this  she  could  never 
feel  wholly  sure.  Now  nnd  then  she  did 
do  something  that  still  could  make  her 
nervous  ubout  us.  It  was  on  these 
occasions— such  as  the  attack  on  the 
Sussex — that  the  Kaiser’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  have  no  war  with  us,  and  his 
fear  that,  in  his  bad  faith  and  his  sea 
murders,  he  had  at  last  gone  too  far, 
were  revealed  by  the  words  of  his 
chosen  spokesmen  in  Gernvsny. 

Germany's  Open  Secret 

ONE  of  these  chosen  spokesmen  is 
Dr.  Bernhard  Dernborg.  And  on 
the  1st  of  May.  1916.  Dr.  Dernburg 
writes  in  the  Berlin  “Tageblatt”  tthe 
official  Government  paper)  as  follows: 


If  We  Elect  Mr.  Wilson 


"The  whole  American  nation,  and  not 
merely  the  Eastern  press,  stands  behind 
the  President  [about  the  Sussex].  .  .  . 
If  there  is  one  thing  obvious,  it  is  the 
hope  which  our  enemies  pin  on  the  en¬ 
try  of  America  into  their  ranks.  .  .  . 
Germany  will  be  strong  enough  aof  (e 
do  its  enemies  this  facor.  On  the  con¬ 
trary.  it  is  hoped  that  while  preserving 
our  national  dignity  an  understanding 
will  be  reached  as  to  how.  without  di¬ 
minishing  our  power  of  action,  wc  can 
maintain  relations  with  America.  .  .  . 
In  this  diplomatic  battle  ...  we  will  not 
suffer  another  enemy  to  be  forced  on 
us  against  our  will.  nee  will  tre  .  .  . 
allow  ouretlret  to  get  into  con  diet  with 
the  material  and  human  resources  of 
undoubtedly  the  richest  nation  at  the 
white  race.”  The  whole  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  article  may  be  read  in  the  New 
York  "Time*”  of  May  2.  1916.  Does 
this  look  as  if  it  was  Mr.  Wilson  or  the 
Kaiser  who  was  keeping  us  out  of  war? 

Another  of  the  Emperor’s 
spokesmen  is  his  old  schoolmi 
present  Imperial  Chancellor.  Dr.  von 
Bethmann-llollweg.  At  the  secret  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  General  Commute*  of  the 
Reichstag  on  May  6.  1916.  he  aaid: 

"The  overwhelming  majority  of  ex¬ 
pert  opinion  regards  a  rupture  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  America  as  a  grave  peril. . . . 
It  is  folly  to  underestimate  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  conflict  with  America. .  . . 
Our  information  leads  us  to  believe  thst 
other  neutrals  might  follow  Amerwa's 
lead.  The  Imperial  Government  has 
weighed  every  factor  and  ia  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  avoiding  a  breach 
with  America.” 

And  elsewhere  in  the  same  address: 

“It  is  true  that  these  instrument* 
[submarines]  can  inflict  a  frightful 
amount  of  damage,  but  this  damage 
would  be  insufficient  to  outweigh  the 
if  eager  to  nun*  I  res  •/  America’*  hoe-’ 
t. lilies."  (The  whole  addres*  i*  in  the 
New  York  "Timee”  of  May  12.  1916.) 

Hit  Record  at  Princeton 

THUS  speaks  the  German  Chancellor. 

very  plainly;  as  plainly  as  Dr.  Dern¬ 
burg.  Could  words  he  plainer?  Ger¬ 
many  must  on  no  account  get  into  war 
with  America.  War  with  America 
would  mean  all  our  resource.,  our 
money,  our  munitions,  turned  in  to  help 
the  Allies.  Better  give  up  submarine* 
than  incur  that.  That  is  what  Ger¬ 
many’s  enemies  would  like,  what  they 
hope  for.  what  they  must  not  get-  So 
again,  who  ia  keeping  u*  out  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Wilson  or  the  Kaiser? 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  these  well- 
known,  widely  published  facts,  the  man 
who’s  for  Wilson  goes  about  repeating 
like  an  automaton:  ‘lie  kept  u*  out  of 
the  war."  Strange  that  any  American 
who  knows  how  to  read,  and  doe*  read 
the  papers,  can  satisfy  his'brain  with 
such  transparent  bosh;  that  he  cannot 
at  this  time  of  day  perceive  that  Ger¬ 
many  hss  bluffed  us  for  twenty-four 
months,  thst  whenever  it  looked  to  her 
as  if  her  bluff  would  be  called  she 
quickly  quit,  and  that  what  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  has  done  is  not  to  keep  us  out  of 
war  but  to  plunge  us  into  ridicule  and 
worse  than  ridicule. 

No  American  will  readily  believe 
that  millions  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
do  not  mind  having  their  faces  slapped 
If  only  it’s  done  diplomatically,  and 
notes  nre  written  about  it.  It  is  so 
unlike  our  past.  It  is  *o  unlike  a  past  a* 
near  as  the  Spanish  War.  There  must 
be  some  less  unpalatable  way  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  general  satisfaction 
with  Mr.  Wilson  that  still  apparently 
prevails  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 
And  perhaps  the  explanation  come* 
back  to  our  love  of  oratory.  We 
have  always  believed  (for  a  while, 
anyhow)  in  the  man  who  could  utter 
high-flown  sentiments  on  a  platform. 
There  was  Mr.  Bryan.  Since  it  took 
thousands  and  hundred*  of  thousands  of 
the  American  people  some  twenty  years 
to  find  Mr.  Bryan  out.  to  discover  that 
he  merely  a  talker:  how  long  will  I 
it  take  them  to  find  out  Mr.  Wilson./ 


approve*  of  single  terms  for  others, 
but  wants  two  for  himself? 

The  casts  are  somewhat  parallel. 
Both  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan  can 
build  wonderful  hot-air  castles,  both 
make  valiant  war  with  words,  and  both, 
when  it  comes  to  a  show-down,  tumble 
out  of  the  hot  air,  helpless  and  flat,  on 
the  hard  ground  of  facta  and  action. 
Mr.  Bryan  was  always  expressing  his 
love  and  concern  for  the  people — in 
words;  when  the  people  were  being 
massacred  by  Mexicans  during  a  long 
series  of  horrible  months.  Mr.  Bryan 
merely  advised  them  to  get  out  of 
Mexico.  Not  a  finger  did  his  love 
and  concern  lead  him  to  lift  in  their 
protection.  In  that  disgraceful  and 
bloody  business  he  and  Mr.  Wilson 
stand  as  twins  in  sham  and  timidity. 
Thera  is  not  a  problem  that  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  has  really  solved,  there  is  not  a 
condition  that  he  has  really  made  bet¬ 
ter.  there  are  several  very  grave  con¬ 
ditions  that  he  has  made  much  worse. 
Hut  he  it  an  adroit  performer,  far 
more  adroit  than  Mr.  Bryan,  and  in 
shuffling  the  three  cards  his  hand  is 
so  much  quicker  than  the  eye  of  his 
adherents  that  it  looks  as  if  they  might 
never  catch  him.  Even  for  Mr.  Bryan 
some  few  would  still  cheer.  Perhaps 
he  would  still  be  somebody  had  he  not 
been  Secretary  of  State.  That  resig¬ 
nation  in  May.  1915,  stripped  him  bare, 
and  lost  him  his  multitude.  What  will 
strip  the  watchful  waiter  in  the  White 
House  bare? 

Certainly  his  words  will  never  strip 
him.  Judged  by  his  fair  words  atone, 
Mr.  Wilson  stands  on  a  pedestal  above 
all  our  speakers,  except  one.  President 
Eliot  surpasses  him;  indeed.  Mr.  Wilson 
Modeled  his  oratory  a  good  deal 
that  of  Mr.  Rime  He  has  said  as 
much.  When  someone.after  hearing  him, 
remarked  to  him  that  he  spoke  like  Mr. 
Eliot,  he  expressed  much  pleasure  and 
said  that  he  should  like  to  resemble 
him  And  he  asked  Mr.  Eliot  to  be  our 
ambassador  to  England.  Do  you  won¬ 
der  that  Mr.  Eliot  entertains  cordial 
sentiments  toward  Mr.  Wilson?  But 
one  hug*  difference  exist*  between  the 
two  men.  When  Mr.  Eliot  says  some- 
thing,  he  not  only  means  it;  he  dors  IL 
Mr.  Wilson’s  words  generally  lead  to 
nothing  but  more  words.  Yet  how 
smooth,  how  catching  they  are,  until 
Irsted  by  reality!  Had  he  never  fared 
any  crisis  worse  than  an  audience  he 
would  hare  remained  a  high,  fixed  star. 
But  his  word*  flash  like  the  rocket  going 
up  while  his  deed*  are  like  the  stick 
coming  down.  How  long  will  he  con¬ 
tinue  to  daitlc  a  nation,  how  soon  will 
the  nation  see  the  falling  stick? 

It  took  Princeton  some  year*  to  get 
undauled.  He  began  there  as  a  great 
light.  A  few  months  ago.  when  the 
Princeton  alumni  dined  in  Philadelphia, 
the  first  fact  printed  about  it  next 
morning  was  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  name 
had  not  been  mentioned  in  toast  or 
speech  I  Such  a  silence  seems  worse 
than  anything  the  college  of  which  hr 
had  been  president  could  have  said 
abort  him.  Could  there  be  a  clearer 
sign  of  what  they  now  think?  Why 
they  think  it  can  be  briefly  explained  by 
Ihree  selected  incidents.  In  1903  Dean 
West  of  Princeton  wrote  a  hook,  pro¬ 
posing  certain  plans  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  graduate  college  at  Princeton. 
For  this  book  Mr.  Wilson  wrote  a  pref¬ 
ace  swecpingly  indorsing  these  plan* 
as  -in  every  way  admirable."  In  1906 
■)a  Dean  West  offered  to  leave,  dis- 
e  j raged  by  the  lack  of  support  from 
Mr.  Wilson  wrote  a  resolo- 


ion  which  the  trusters  of  Princeton 
adopted,  urging  him  "with  the  utmost 
concern"  to  remain,  and  promising  full 
support.  Relying  on  the  good  faith  of 
this  action,  the  dean  remained— hut 
when  it  came  to  carrying  the  plans  out 
Mr.  Wilson  opposed  them  with  all  the 
adroitness  of  which  he  is  master.  When 
asked  why  then  had  he  indorsed  them, 
he  stated  that  he  had  written  his  pref¬ 
ace  "before  he  had  seen  the  book.’’ 
Grover  Cleveland,  then  chairman  of  the 


Trusters*  Committee,  denounced  nnd  re¬ 
sisted  Mr.  Wilson’s  methods.  It  was 
when  about  to  retire  from  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Princeton  that  Mr.  Wilson 
applied  for  the  Carnegie  pension.  He 
was  told  it  was  meant  for  broken-down 
teachers,  not  for  men  in  full  vigor, 
earning  a  salary  nnd  about  to  be  gov¬ 
ernors  of  States.  He  persisted.  But 
his  obstinate  application  was  turned 
down. 

Will  hi*  application  for  a  second 
term  tie  turned  down?  He  disapproved 
of  second  terms  just  as  he  disap¬ 
proved  of  special  privilege;  he  could 
write  prefaces  and  go  back  on  them 
just  as  he  can  pass  a  free-trade  tariff 
lull  and  go  back  on  that  or  on  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  Mr  Garrison,  his  Secretary 
of  War;  whether  president  of  Prince¬ 
ton  or  President  of  the  United  States, 
be  can  betray  anybody  at  any  moment 
he  thinks  it  is  to  his  advantage. 

So  long  before  1912  Princeton— the 
majority  of  it— had  come  to  know  Mr. 
Wilson.  But  others  who  had  not  yet 
had  so  good  a  chance  to  find  him  out 
supported  him  When  he  was  elected 
even  some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  friends 
experienced  a  reruin  consolation,  not  to 
say  relief.  As  these  friends  saw  the 
situation,  the  Progressive*  had  prom- 
ised  more  miracles  of  reform  than 
were  possible  for  any  but  super¬ 
natural  powers,  and  victory  would  have 
brought  Mr.  Roosevelt  many  reproaches 
for  falling  ihort  which  defeat  had 
saved  him  from;  while  Mr.  Wilson 
would  carry  out  some  of  the  very  pol- 
ieies  for  which  the  Progressives  stood. 

Which  he  did.  No  doubt  of  that. 
1*1  him  have  this  credit.  He  has 
claimed  IL  But  without  hi*  claiming  It. 
any  fair-minded  person  would  give  it 
to  him.  His  object  in  claiming  it  so 
emphatically  was  to  111)  the  minds 
of  Progressives  with  this  alone  and 
push  everything  else  out  of  their 
minds— Mexico,  or  Belgium,  or  the 
Lusitania,  or  the  Clayton  Rill,  or  the 
Adamson  Bill,  or  the  knifing  of  Civil 
Service  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
spoils  system,  or  any  of  the  other  thing, 
which  certainly  were  not  a  part  of  the 
Progressive  program,  and  which  as  evil 
things  swallow  the  good  things  a*  n 
gallon  swallow,  a  pint.  But  undoubt, 
cdly  Mr.  Wilson  put  through— to  take 
the  biggest  instance— a  currency  bill. 
It  wasn’t  hi*  own  idea,  hut  he  is  a  good 
borrower.  It  has  had  defects,  but  it  has 
good  qualities— and  these  nil  came  from 
some  measures  once  proposed  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Aldrich. 

Mr.  W  ilson  and  Labor 

WHILE  Mr.  Wilson  is  very  skillful 
at  profiting  by  other  men’s  ideas, 
he  himself  ran  originate  nothing  that 
is  valid,  nothing  that  really  works, 
only  excellent  words,  full  of  lofty 
sound.  "Watchful  waiting,"  "too  proud 
to  fight’’— what  do  they  mean?  Where 
have  they  brought  us?  They  have 
brought  u*  many  deaths  on  sea  and 
land,  and  dishonor  everywhere.  The 
sword  of  the  United  States,  said  Mr 
Wilson,  should  never  Ik1  drawn  except 
in  protection  of  human  rights.  That 
will  bring  him  votes  from  those  who 
love  word*  and  the  sound  of  words 
alone.  It  will  lose  him  the  votes  of 
those  who  notice  that  no  sword  was 
drawn  to  protect  Americans  in  Mexico 
during  months  when  various  bandits 
looted  their  property,  ravished  their 
women,  killed  their  children.  It  will 
lose  him  the  votes  of  those  who  saw 
thr  expedition  start  to  catch  Villa  and 
who  observe  that  Villa  is  still  thorough¬ 
ly  unenught  and  active.  But  how  many 
will  they  he  who  put  Mr.  Wilson's  acta 
beside  his  words?  In  his  address  to 
the  “Ad"  men.  he  quoted  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena  as  saying  that  in  his  opinion 
nothing  good  had  erer  con ic  from  force. 
Mr.  Wilson  made  that  sound  well,  and 
hi*  ringing  in  Napoleon,  of  course,  made 
it  sound  *till  better.  How  many  who 
heard  this  asked  themselves,  then  or 
afterward:  "Nothing  good  ever  came 
from  force?  I've  always  supposed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  made 
good  by  force.  I  thought  the  Union  was 
saved  hy  fighting  for  it.  I  thought  we 
freed  Cuba  by  force.  I  don’t  under- 
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“tnnd  Mr.  Wilson — though  I  do  under¬ 
stand  Napoleon's  poor  opinion  of  force 
— ainc«  force  locked  him  up  on  St. 
Helena."  How  many  said  this?  How 
ninny  ever  do  probe  his  words  and  find 
they  are  false?  That  history  gives 
them  the  lie? 

The  latest  and,  so  far,  much  the 
worst  case  of  this  trick  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son's  in  his  action  about  the  threat¬ 
ened  railroad  strike.  It  has  roused 
a  deeper  and  wider  distrust  and  dis¬ 
gust  than  anything  he  has  done.  Farm¬ 
ers  in  Texas,  who  have  been  indifferent 
to  many  of  his  actions  that  have 
uwukencd  indignation  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  protested  at  this.  Though 
they  didn't  know  it  was  right  in  the 
teeth  of  his  own  words,  they  did  know 
it  meant  a  new  burden  on  themselves 
and  all  consumers.  The  cowurdly 
evil  of  it  is  being  shown  up  by  Mr. 
Hughes  in  his  speeches,  and  hy  many 
articles  and  editorials  all  over  the 
country.  Mr.  William  R.  Thayer  has 
exposed  It  to  the  bottom.  He  reminds 
ns  that  on  March  18.  1907,  Mr.  Wilson 
said:  “We  speak  too  exclusively  of  the 
capitalistic  cluss.  There  is  another,  ns 
formidable  an  enemy  to  equality  .  .  . 
and  that  is  the  elasr  formed  hv  the 
labor  organisations.  .  .  ."  Well,  nine 
years  ago  It  cost  him  nothing  to  say 
thnt!  Hut  he  took  it  back  in  u  hurry 
lately,  when  election  day  was  in  sight 
He  took  it  hnck,  and  with  four  pens 
signed  away  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  principle  of 
arbitration,  anil  the  safety  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  million  citixcns.  For  whose  sake 
did  ho  do  this,  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances?  He  did  it  for  a  special  class 
of  men  who  juggled  an  eight-hour  day 
into  ten  hours'  pay. 

Signing  Atcag  Our  Lam 

Til  KIR  wages  In  every  case  were 
greater  than  the  averugr  salaries 
of  nil  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the 
United  States,  of  nil  employees  in  the 
Kxeeutive  Civil  Service,  und  from  two 
to  threo  times  ns  great  as  the  medtun 
annual  salury  of  elementary  school- 
teacher*,  The  annual  wage  of  a  pas¬ 
senger  engineer  on  Knstern  lines  aver¬ 
ages  11,708:  a  conductor  11,734:  * 
fireman  11.0.13;  n  trainman  *1,018;  the 
highest  minister's  average  (in  cities  of 
300,000  or  over)  is  81,223;  the  general 
average  1883;  the  Kxeeutive  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  employee  *948;  the  elrmcntary 
school  .teacher  1681.  This  special  class, 
these  four  brotherhoods  of  railrosH  men. 
for  whose  vote*  Mr.  Wilson  sold  the 
free  government  he  held  in  trust,  hud 
saved  out  of  the  wages  they  said  were 
too  small  fifteen  millions  ot  dollars  to 
fight  their  strike  with.  The  next  day 
their  spokesman,  Mr  A.  B.  G*rrot«on, 
remarked  at  the  congressional  hearing 
thnt  his  tribe  was  moved  by  the  primal 
instincts  of  cavemen:  They  wanted  the 
other  fellow's  bone,  and  intended  to  get 
it;  nnd  he  thus  described  himself  and 
the  brotherhoods: 

"The  public  is  the  ea  reuse.  and  we  all 
perhaps  ore  thr  vultures." 

So  Mr.  Wilson,  because  election  day 
was  getting  near  und  he  was  afraid  that 
Mexico  and  other  messes  he  had  made 
hud  lessrneil  the  likelihood  of  that  sec¬ 
ond  term,  signed  away  arbitration  with 
four  pens  nnd  sent  the  four  pens  to  the 
vultures.  He  had  earlier  signed  an 
other  bill  with  one  pen  — the  Clayton 
Bill,  that  exempted  labor  unions  from 
the  operation  of  the  Sherman  Low 
against  restraint  of  trade.  If.  en¬ 
couraged  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  act.  more 
unions  strike,  nnd  still  more.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  may  be  soon  sending  them  eight 
or  sixteen  or  sixty-four  pens. 

He  has  told  us  it  was  "so  sudden"  he 
had  no  time  to  think!  He  had  all  the 
time  there  was.  For  weeks,  nay  for 
months,  the  cloud  of  this  strike  had 
been  visible  to  everybody  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  only  “sudden"  thing  about  it 
was  Mr.  Wilson’s  scamper  to  Congress. 
and  the  passing  of  thnt  Adamson  Bill 
taking  some  sixty  million  dollars  from 
the  railroads  and  putting  them  hi  the 
pockets  of  four  “brotherhoods.”  That 
is  more  dangerous  than  any  strike. 
And  how  long,  do  you  think,  the  coun¬ 
try  would  have  allowed  that  strike  to 
last?  About  two  days.  Perhaps  be¬ 
fore  election  day  wo  may  have  some 
new  “sudden"  thing  arranged  for  us. 
I  write  on  the  23d  of  .September.  In 
the  forty-four  days  left  there  is  plenty 
of  time.  Villa  or  Carranxa  might  be 
persuaded  to  take  parts  in  some  little 
lay  that  would  make  votes  for  Mr. 
’ilson— that  is,  if  he  guesses  right.  If 
it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  not  yet  found  him  out.  don't 
>ct  sec  that  he  is  merely  a  de  luxe 
edition  of  Bryan,  a  juggler  in  words  and 


four  more  yean  of  an  admi 
that  is  like  a  hollow  vessel 
worthless  deeds  thinly  pla 
polished  words  and  cracked  ti 
with  inconsistency 


“Ladies 
1916  C 

Wilson—  an  excellent  pi 
face  while  you  read  wh, 
about  Mexico.  A-  u-jj 
well  and  expresses  u-v 
Hut  when  hi-  says  that  1 
must  use  every  instr 
can  in  friendship  rmp!i 
lives  and  property  of 
Mexico."  what  does  I 
j  ourself  how  you  woo 
manner  protect  your  l 
throat  was  being  cut.  k 
hia  house  burned.  > 
citixena  were  in  mon 
their  lives,  but  our  shi 
to  sail  away  and  did  u 
them  to  be  rescued  by  G 
Knglixh  .hip-  I.  this  what 
understands  by  a  fricndl] 
Here  ar.-  some  particularly 
tences:  “She  [the  United 
professed  to  be  the  ehami 
rights  of  -mall  and  help),  -s 
ahe  must  make  that  profess 
what  She  does  ’•  Bid  he  mi 
when  Belgium  appealed  to 
word  of  protest4  And  ni 
[the  I  n  ate* I  has  pro 


Home  Journal"  for  October, 
i  picture  of  Mr. 
are.  Study  the 
He  write*  there 
it  sounds  very 
il  loftv  ideals. 


futetoor 

loom 


?  Ask 
friendly 


MOTORING  1 

California  has  more  asphalt 
ed  highways  than  any  other 


ion  of  th* 
Stated,  and 


state  ,  touring  opportunities 
equal  to  Europe  •  •  • 
RACING  7  ^  , 

Winter  races  at  Tra  Juana 
near  San  Diego  begin  early 
mNowrnber  ana  continue 


she  take*  i»  a  .ter 
helpfulum."  Hell 
Mexican  who  has  •- 
part  from  establish 
dine  to  recognixe  II 
(which  all  other  n- 
valtd  both  in  law  and 
Villa  rc  ogn  ted  ins- 
ranxa  instead  of  Vil 
year*  nobody  is  gov 
loot  ami  blood  and  b. 
if  any  Mexican  has 
that  miserahl- 
son  helpful  but  wl 
known,  it's  all  as 
thousand-  of  A  men 
Wilson's  fal.e  sino. 
Mr.  Wilson  for  Ms 

How  4 . 

them  th  is?  Why  d< 
many  to  the  fact.? 
..•arch  for  the  flgur. 
look  for  coherent  p 
son 'a  policy.  He  bn 
n  y.teri  u*  Hut  is 


stime  is  in* 
on  the  Coast 


Modern  links  -and  hospit¬ 
able  country  dubs  invite 


you  to  beat  par 

THE  OCEAN* 


Salt  water 


mysterh  u.  T 
man  on  tlvfotk 
you  forget  he 


parednra*  one  day  ami  he* 
less  parade  another  day.  c 
-mocratic  tariff  Mil  one  da 
r  a  protective  tariff  bill  ar 


Timely  Warning 

^r! Nomnttorhowcarcfiil  a  driver 
y  you  may  be*,  you  cannot  prevent 
nkidding  and  slipping  on  wet, 
muddy,  Bnow -covered  roads  or  on 
icy,  slippery,  greasy  pavements 
mle»»  you  equip  your  car  with 


Do  We  Approve  ? 

TIIK  Gtltnkn  Mctlsnl  throw*  a 
light  on  Mr.  Wilson,  too  In  1913, 
when  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that 
battle  w».  to  be  celebrated,  we  read 
in  the  paper*  that  Mr.  Wilson  couldn't 
l-e  there  on  account  of  press  of  bus  -ti*. 
Some  of  us  renicm!--red  that  press  f 
business  had  not  prevented  Lincoln  Iq 
1963  from  getting  there  and  saying  a 
few  words.  Suddenly  we  learn- d  Mr, 
Wilson  was  to  go.  after  all  Had  pig« 
of  business  In  up,  or  had  somebody  told 
Mr.  Wilson  that  the  America*  pMB| 
had  a  feeling  about  Gettysburg  and  be 
must  go? 

Well,  if  we  do  reelect  him.  thnt 
mean*  we  approve  of  him;  that  we 
ratify  and  stand  behind  his  acti.  s; 
that  we  like  a  President  who— 

1  Watchfully  waited  for  months 
while  defenseless  Americans  in  Mei  ea 
lost  their  homes,  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren.  and  their  lives. 

2.  Refused  to  small  stricken  Belg  'sm 
the  word  that  Monroe  gave  to  si  .all 
stricken  Greece. 

3.  Turned  walking  delegate  through 
fear  and  for  the  vote-  of  four  lab*? 
unions  sold  the  principle  of  arbitration 
and  the  Government  of  tha  United 
States. 

4.  Filled  the  American  eagle  so  foB 
of  whit  hers  that  the  bird  cannl 
tell  himself  from  a  gander 

5.  Bv  writing  notes  and  eating  U 
words  brought  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to 
dishonor  In  the  eyes  of  ’he  whole  wer'd. 


Weed  Chains 


If; Jr*  tir**— 
litU*  "play/ 


In  Ytitmitt  VMej  $r  uhne 


Sight  aiul  touch  arc  not  final  when 
you  arc  judging  tiro.  You  cannot  buy 
them  as  you  do  clothes. 

A  casing  that  will  give  way  in  a  day's 
journey  may  look  better  than  one  that 
will  run  10,000  miles. 

A  tire  is  good  only  as  the  manufacturer 
means  to  make  it  g«>od  and  ha**  the  re¬ 
sources  to  do  it. 

So  the  intention  of  the  maker,  and  his 
ability  to  do  what  he  means  to  do,  form 
the  best  basis  for  judging  tires. 


And  the  intention  and  ability  of  the 
maker  are  proved  best  by  the  combined 
judgment  of  tire  users  for  public  favor 
finally  is  bestowed  in  exact  proportion 
to  value  received. 

So  \\  hen  you  know  that  one  out  of  every 
three  new  cars  comes  from  the  factory 
on  (ioodycar  Tires  and  that  no  other 
brand  has  so  great  a  demand  as  this  — 
you  have  the  most  important  fact  that 
can  help  you  in  selecting  tires  for  you  /car. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Goodyear  Tire*.  Heavy  Tonria  Tube*  and  "Tire  Stiver  "  Accessories 
are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  evnyicberc. 


Judge  Tires  Best  by  the  Intention 
and  Ability  of  the  Maker 


Gatdyear  intention  n  makr  the  be  it  tires 
hat  St/*  ttprened  in  a  tamtintmt  'rvtln- 
"tn  9/ tire  drug"  aid  mannfaetnrmg  meth- 
9di.  'Hi/  (i ted) ear  tire-making  maehinet, 
tht  Gmdyear  /a  hie  mill,  the  AU-Weathre 
Tread,  the  Xt-lltak  Bead  uith  in  bunded 
/'*'•»  uw  bate,  the  On- An  Care  and  tiller 
/earner i  all  are  parti  9/  this  eontinntm 
•rvintHn.  Both  featuie  hat  tc rented  a 
’retimed tier ueai men  and itmei/ the moil 
important /eatuiei  an  extla  lively  Goodyear, 
kept  19  by  patent 1  tr  by  high  manie/af taring 
*1H  U  huh  tthe>  maleri  refute  la  pay. 


vom/cFP  i ,  i  9 1  e  ?b 


*dcr  the  big  fir  tree  before  the  cabin 
that  Long;  BIH  and  !  sat  looking  across 
Trinity  Canon  to  the  vast  forest  which 
root  in  an  unbroken  sweep  of  mightv 
tree  tons  to  the  very  summit  of  Sooth 
Fork  Mountain.  Below  us  the  creek 
chattered  along  and  sang  homesick 
songs  to  us  until  at  times  we  could  al- 
most  hear  the  big  wind  plunging  down 
from  the  Tehachapi  and  roaring  across 
the  desert  under  a  sky  of  brass.  The 
longing  was  upon  ui  to  pi  home  It 
was  a  wonderful  country  we  were  in. 
all  green  forests  and  singing  water* 
and  mossy  rocks,  wet  with  ten  thou¬ 
sand  cool  springs,  but  we  were  of  the 
desert,  and  when  the  de**rt  once  lays 
its  hand  upon  you  no  other  land  seems 
home.  There  the  days  may  be  fiercely 
hot  and  the  sand  storms  raging  across 
the  illimitable  waste  may  dry  the  lis 
sues  in  your  body.  But  the  nights! 
We  could  close  our  eyes  and  see  th. 
great  white  desert  moon  creep  over  the 
grim  crags  of  old  Soledad  and  slide  up 
ward  into  the  calm  peace  of  a  windles- 
night,  while  always  the  Mexican  whip 


Ever- Ready 

witJl  12  Radio  Blades 


poor  will  lulled  tired  old  eye*  wuh  his 
endless  uuianmi.  wnisss,  sauna  until 
the  song  mingled  in  our  dreams  with 
the  visions  which  hope  brought  us 
visions  of  the  wonderful  thing*  coming 
to  ua — bsmu' 

A  hundred  yards  down  the  trail  we 
heard  the  noise  of  a  horse’s  hoofs 
scrambling  up  among  the  rucks.  Our 
dreams  ended  with  a  jerk. 

"Is  the  deer  meat  hidden?"  inquired 
Long  Hill  anxiously.  "It  might  be  the 
game  warden." 

"All  safe."  I  reassured  him.  “I  hung 
it  away  out  In  the  brush  by  the  alder 
spring. 

A  louder  scramble  of  hoofs,  and  then 
Jack  Lee,  foreat  ranger,  aplathed 
through  the  creek  and  came  riding  up 

"Cot  a  letter  for  you."  he  said.  "So. 
I  can’t  stop.  I  want  to  make  Watson’s 
place  on  Pony  Buck  Mountain  yet  to¬ 
night  and  it  will  keep  me  drifting  if  I 
beat  the  dark.  I  don’t  want  to  ramp 
along  the  trail,  for  I  haven't  any 
blankets  with  me." 

I-e*  left  almost  immediately,  and  we 
opened  our  letter.  It  was  from  the 
Little  Injun,  and  we  noted  by  the  date 
line  that  it  was  nearly  a  month  eld 
Mountain  mails  are  sometimes  slow 
Among  Other  things,  the  Little  Injun 
mentioned  that  Aunt  Malindy  had  one* 
more  managed  to  get  her  assessment* 
on  the  Shamrock  and  the  Wee  Colleen, 
so  that  the  two  claims  were  now  safe 
for  another  year.  Also  she  and  Jimmie 
Brawley  had  gone  up  to  sot  the  Red 
Hill.  Jimmie  Brawley  had  thought  it 
showed  great  promise.  There  had  been 
a  dance  at  the  Palace  Hotel  and  she  and 
Jimmie  Brawley  had  led  the  grand 
march.  There  was  much  love  inclosed 
and  many  word*  of  good  cheer.  Then 
in  a  postscript— always  the  moat  sig¬ 
nificant  part  of  a  girl’s  letter— ahe  ex¬ 
plained  that  Jimmie  Brawley  had  been 

Sraduated  from  a  school  of  mines  in 
nlorado  and  was  going  to  settle  perms 
nently  in  Copper  Sky.  so  as  to  be  on 
hand  when  the  camp  began  to  come  into 
its  own. 

‘•There’s  a  lot  about  Jimmie.”  sug¬ 
gested  Long  Bill  after  we  had  put  the 
letter  carefully  away  and  were  think¬ 
ing  it  over. 

•Yes,"  I  said:  “there’s  a  lot  about 


">KT  THK  •KVKK-KKADY  HABIT. 

_J  1 1  adds  time  to  your  day.  makes  you 
dependent  of  a  barber  shop— puts  money 
to  your  bank  and  joy  into  your  shaving. 

9  ‘hrokradi  I  hr  ten  %ear  Imtif  and  IMflvc 
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Then  we  dreamed  again,  and  our 
dreams  were  of  the  Little  Injun. 

Suddenly  with  another  rattling  of 
loose  atones  up  the  trail  the  ranger 
came  tearing  back,  hot  and  disgusted. 

"I  forgot  that  I  had  a  telegram  for 
you."  he  said.  "It  came  by  way  of 
Red  Bluff  and  was  relayed  in  to  Scott's 
Station  by  forest  telephone.  Here  - 
take  it-  Now.  if  I  am  late  into  the 
Pony  Buck  camp,  or  if  I  have  to  sleep 
under  a  log  to-night.  Ill  come  back 
to-morrow  and  hunt  out  that  deer  meat 
you’ve  got  hidden  in  the  brush." 

Which  was  an  awful  thrust  and  Lee 
knew  it.  The  forest  men  are  deputy 
game  wardens,  though  they  detest  that 
part  of  their  work.  The  ranger  grinned 
sardonically  over  his  shoulder  when  he 
saw  by  our  panic-stricken  faces  that  his 
random  shot  had  hit  the  bull’s-eye-  Then 
the  brush  swallowed  him  for  good  and 
we  turned  our  attention  to  the  telegram. 


/&/  FREE 


Years  ol  History 


The  Little  Injun 


listrkt,  the  discouraged  dullness  that 
•ften  comes  to  a  mining  camp  at 
i  certain  stage  of  its  career.  Then 
ollowed  the  war  with  the  Philip- 
lines,  and  some  of  the  younger 
nembers  of  the  Red  Hill  Twenty, 
is  we  called  ourselves,  went  away  on 
ho  transports  to  chase  little  brown 
nen  through  unfamiliar  forests  and 
uste  the  bitterness  of  strange  fevers. 
Dthers  of  the  Twenty  drifted  down 
nto  the  valleys  in  search  of  work 
•  hich  would  enable  them  to  keep  up 
he  yearly  assessments  on  their  own 
•laims  us  Well  as  their  pledged  dues  in 
he  matter  of  the  Red  Hill.  Still  others 
nerely  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of 
ihe  earth. 

As  the  years  went  by  it  became 
Harder  to  meet  the  strain.  One  by  one 
ihe  claims  lapsed  as  the  absent  owners 
failed  to  meet  the  legal  requirement  of 
a  prescribed  amount  of  yearly  develop¬ 
ment.  A*  fast  as  they  lapsed  strangsrs 
relocated  them.  But  always  the  pledged 
sums  came  to  Aunt  Malindy  Crow,  and 
always  the  Red  Hill’s  assessments  were 
promptly  met. 

Once  in  u  while,  as  time  went  on,  a 
member  of  the  Twenty  would  fail  to 
send  his  yearly  dues.  Sometimes  we 
would  be  advised  of  his  death,  but  in 
one  or  two  instances  there  was  no 
word  But  we  knew  these  were  dead. 
OKI  Sim  Yaples  missed  once,  and  we 
mourned  him  too.  But  in  a  few  days 
hi*  contribution  came  along,  together 
with  a  half  incoherent  letter  of  explana¬ 
tion.  Through  ita  whole  rambling 
length  we  could  seem  to  sew  old  Sim 
weeping  maudlin  tears  of  contrition  and 
promising  to  reform.  It  seemed  that 
the  delay  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  he 
hud  wandered  down  to  the  southern 
edge  of  the  United  State*  And  here, 
during  ono  of  his  periodical  reunions 
with  Hi*  besetting  sin,  old  Sim  had  de¬ 
clared  war  on  Mexico,  uttering  ribald 
war  whoops  and  firing  across  the  bor¬ 
der  at  the  broud  breast  of  the  most 
convenient  mountain.  Whereupon  he 
had  been  aeited  by  hi*  indignant  fel¬ 
low  countrymen  and  placed  in  duress 
le»t  he  become  an  international  com¬ 
plication, 

Hut  immediately  upon  securing  hi* 
freedom  Sim  had  staked  hi*  trouble- 
some  artillery  In  a  solo  game  and  for¬ 
tune  had  amiled  upon  him.  He  could 
now  send  hi*  Red  Hill  dues  and  have 
mouth  left  over  to  grubstake  him  for 
a  prospecting  trip  in  the  south  of  Ari- 
xona.  Kim  was  penitent,  but  happiness 
scemod  struggling  for  a  voice  in  the 
matter  too. 

Long  Hill  and  I  were  the  last  to  leave 
Copper  Sky.  There  came  a  time  when 
we  too  bowed  to  the  general  discour¬ 
agement  and  decided  to  leave  the  camp 
for  a  while  and  come  hack  later  with 
means  to  carry  on  the  development  of 
the  Gray  Fugle. 

Reluctantly  «e  turned  our  step* 
toward  the  north,  settling  finally  away 
up  in  the  Trinity  River  country,  where 
we  started  ground-sluicing  a  little  bar 
along  Prospect  Creek  high  up  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Duhakill*  Range. 
Here  also  we  huilt  n  euhin.  And  the 
years  went  by. 

But  our  gravel  mining  promised 
more  than  it  fulfilled,  as  is  the  nature 
of  many  mine*.  At  last  it  came  to  the 
point  where  we  must  choose  between 
sending  the  necessary  money  for  yearly 
assessment  on  our  beloved  Gray  Eagle 
and  our  paying  our  pledged  dues  on  the 
Little  Injun’s  Red  Hill  Mine.  We  could 
not  scrape  together  enough  for  both. 
We  ehose  to  keep  our  fullh.  Strangers 
jumped  the  Gray  Eagle,  and  we  were 
the  last  of  the  Twenty  to  lose  every¬ 
thing  at  Copper  Sky.  And  again  the 
years  went  by. 

TTEGULARLY  every  month  through 
lv  the  years  we  were  away  the  Little 
Injun  wrote  to  us  all.  At  first  the 
letters  were  the  sprawling  effort*  of 
a  struggling  little  hand.  Then  the 
alignment  of  the  characters  begun  to 
improve  and  the  drunken  capitals  be¬ 
gun  to  straighten  up  and  look  more 
respectable.  Wc  noted  from  time  to 
time  how  the  spelling  improved  and 
the  sentences  gruduully  arranged  them¬ 
selves  with  more  propriety,  and  we 
seemed  to  be  able  to  we  in  the  chang¬ 
ing  composition  the  development  of  the 
little  girl  herself.  Always  there  was 
much  about  her  school,  and  here  and 
there  a  mention  of  Jimmie  Brawley — 
seldom  a  letter  that  didn’t  somewhere 
sneak  of  Jimmie  Brawley.  But  the 
thing  most  frequent  in  her  communi- 
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I  winder  what*  in  it."  »akl  Lone 
turmne  the  formidable  envelope  in 
hi*  hand. 

••Let’s  open  it  and  find  out.”  1  sue- 

f<  *t«d. 

Long  Bill  tore  it  open  and  sat  star* 
MR  at  the  content*  para.yzed.  I  look.d 
over  hi-  shoulder  and  read: 

CrraT  Mlriti  on  (hr  R,d  HJI.  Comt 
l.omt  qn ,tk.  Maumu  Cam. 

Ah.  but  it  is  good  to  feel  the  dy  ng 
hope  quicken  to  new  life  in  your  w.ary 
old  heart!  The  little  creek  lifted  it* 
voice,  and  now  it  wa*  singing  song*  of 
triumph.  We  were  going  Home. 

\vh  le  Lcng  Bill  roILi  the  blankets 
I  ran  out  and  turned  the  jackass  loose. 
He  would  be  too  slow  to  keep  up  with 
two  old  exiles  who  were  going  home. 
Mockers,  gold  pans,  and  even  the  gi».  d 
old  rifle  which  had  kept  us  supplied 
with  fresh  venison  for  so  many  year*, 
to  the  scandal  of  game  warden*  and 
forest  ranger* — we  locked  them  all  in 
the  little  cabin  and  upon  the  door 
tacked  a  note  leaving  everything  to 
Jock  Lee.  For  surely  he  deserved  them 
after  bringing  us  such  new*. 

Straight  across  the  mountains  we  laid 
our  course.  Trails  we  treated  with  vast 
contempt.  They  were  too  crooked  and 
dallying.  A  hundred  mile*  over  the 
roughest  going  in  the  West  and  wv 
mudr  Red  Bluff,  still  going  strong  Here 
We  took  the  first  train  south;  and  b> 
eating  crackers  daily,  sleeping  in  the 
smoking  car.  and  making  deadly  en- 
vl"  «•*  of  porters  and  peanut  butchers. % 
we  landed  m  Copper  Sky  with  exact- 
|  l>  thirty -seven  cents. 

What  a  change  in  Copper  Sky!  When 
we  went  away  we  left  a  dying  town, 
where  a  few  discouraged  individuals, 
marooned  in  the  midst  of  failure, 
drugged  heavy  boots  hop.-le-s’y  through 
the  sand  Now  the  street  was  th.ek 
with  excited  men.  New  house*  Wer  • 
going  up.  and  we  saw  several  real- 
•••late  signs.  Real  estate  I  And  in  the 
o'd  days  a  man  mu'd  have  had  a  l«t 
anywhere  in  the  sand  for  the  price  of 
a  square  meal.  And  the  news  of  the 
•trike  only  a  week  or  two  old! 

As  we  pro*  res  led  uptown  we  met  a 
|  long  string  of  mules  dragg  ng  a  loaded 
ore  wagon  behind  which  was  a  heavy 
trailer  also  loaded.  We  asked  a  passer¬ 
by  whose  it  was. 

"Red  Hill  ore."  taxi  the  man  ad- 
drvsss-d.  "The  Red  Hill  is  making  a 
shipment  to  the  smelter  “ 

"We  heard  there  had  been  a  str  ke 
I  on  the  Red  Kill .“  said  Long  Hill,  “but 
we  didn’t  suppose  they  had  started 
-toping  yet.” 

"They  haven't"  said  the  man. 
“They’re  sinking  and  running  level*: 
that’*  all.  But  they’re  working  in  rich 
ore  all  the  way.  No  waste  on  the  dump 
at  all.  I  tell  you  th.  Red  Hill  has  ad 
the  marking*  of  a  bonanza.  By  th- 
way.  going  to  locate  here,  old-timers? 
Fetter  let  me  aell  you  a  town  lot.  Let 
you  in  on  the  ground  floor." 

We  grinned,  the  proverbial  aickly 
grin.  Why.  we  had  been  in  on  the 
ground  floor  long  before  this  fellow 
ever  heard  of  Copper  Sky!  We  east 
our  eyea  up  at  the  breast  of  the  butte 
and  sought  for  the  Cray  Kagle.  Even 
as  we  looked,  a  cloud  of  black  smoke 
belched  from  the  familiar  tunnel  mouth 
and  a  dull  boom  arose,  another  and  an¬ 
other.  until  we  had  counted  twelve  shot*. 
Somebody  wa*  working  in  our  old 
tunnel— not  our*  any  more. 

HARDLY  had  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
Palace  Hotel  and  noted  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  addition  was  being  made  to  It 
when  a  girl  bounded  from  the  old 
veranda  and  came  flving  down  the 
street  to  meet  us.  her  hair  ribbons  snap¬ 
ping  in  the  wind.  Of  course  we  knew 
the  Little  Injun  must  be  grown  up.  but 
nevertheless  we  were  not  prepared  to 
find  her  anyth  injf  but  the  little  rirl  we 
had  known  in  the  old  years. 

"If*  all  true!"  she  cned  when  she  was 
within  shouting  distance.  “UneV  B  lly 
—Uncle  Dad.  it’s  all  true!"  She 
sprang  into  our  hungry  old  arms  and 
then  danced  back  between  us.  her  email 
hand*  in  our  gnarled  ones,  laughing 
and  crying  all  in  the  same  breath,  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  Little  Injun  grown 
taller. 

“The  Red  Hill  Twenty  are  all  on  the 
way!"  she  said,  the  word*  tumbling 
over  one  another.  “That  is.  all  that 
are  left.  We’ve  had  word  from  every 
one  of  them.  They’ll  all  be  here  in¬ 
side  of  two  weeks  with  the  exception 
of  Uncle  Sim  Yapies  He—  Look! 
There’s  Aunt  Malindy  in  the  door.  I 
told  her  some  of  the  boys  would  come 
on  this  train  sure,  and  Aunt  Malindy 
took  my  word  for  it;  and  so  there’s  a 


YEARLY  the  next  day  I»ng  Bill  and 
£j  I  went  to  work  in  the  Red  II  II 
shaft  It  did  not  take  long  to  see  that 
here  was  the  promise  of  a  great  m  ?c 
indeed.  Hang  ng  wall  and  foot  uni 
were  hard  and  smooth  a*  the  wall*  of  a 
concrete  cellar,  and  the  gouge  w;  * 
thick  where  the  ore  broke  away.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  tru  • 
fissure.  Almost  immediately  wc  discov¬ 
ered  another  thing:  The  alien  miners 
w»re  already  hgh-graiing  -carrying 
away  the  riche*!  specimen*  in  the  r 
dinner  pails,  in  their  ample  boots,  in 
their  mouths— using  every  ingenious 
•le*  ice  known  to  the  high  grader,  who 
deem*  it  no  sin  to  steal  from  another'* 
mine.  We  two  could  do  but  little  to 
remedy  the  evil,  though  we  re  purled 
the  matter  to  Aunt  Malindy. 

And  then  the  old  boy*  begun  to  come 
in.  Some  arrived  in  box  car-  and  some 
on  the  road*,  but  most  of  them  cuMr 
on  fool  driving  jadid  jacka.scs  and 
needing  a  shave  most  horribly  Yet 
r.o  matter  how  disreputable  and  duty, 
the  Little  Injun  always  met  them  with 
glad  welcome  and  preen  I- 1  to  comfort 
them  a*  though  they  bad  been  irre- 
iponsili'e  •mailboys  who  hid  come  horn 
bruised  and  broken  with  long  year*  of 
m  » fortune  Wh  ch  indeed  wa*  true. 
And  a*  fast  as  they  arrived  and  were 
rested  they  joined  tong  Rill  and  me  in 
the  shaft,  and  we  soon  beg  an  to  put  an 
end  to  the  high  grader*'  visions  of 
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Heaven,  but  he  was  a  sight!  He  hud 
(•eaten  hi*  way  to  la*  Angi-le*.  mnk- 
ing  choice  of  a  refrigerator  car.  which 
was  a  mistake.  He  was  nearly  frozen 
when  he  emerged  at  the  Arcaih*  station 
but  he  soon  thawed  out;  for  almost 
immediately  he  made  the  arquaintane 
of  a  locomotive  fireman  who  wa*  on  hi- 
way  to  take  hi*  eng.nr  over  the  hill  and 
wanted  a  willing  soul  to  s'-ovel  c-il  for 
him.  Slim  enlisted  promptly  and  sup 
discovered  the  mainspring  of  the  fire¬ 
man’*  benevolence;  for  the  job  was  •  in- 
which  Would  have  appealed  to  the  chief 
stoker  of  the  royal  fire*  of  Pluto.  When 
old  Sim  wabbk-d  into  the  Palace  one 
evening  even  tV  Little  Injun  failed 
to  recognize  him  until  he  began  to 
weep.  Hr  was  blacker  than  a  Zu’u 
with  smoke  and  coal  grime,  and  hi* 
poor  old  bald  head  wa*  like  polished 
(•lack  ivory,  with  scorched  spots  hire 
and  there  where  the  flying  cindeis  had 
stung  hi*  scalp. 

However,  a  bath  did  wonder*  for  the 
old  reprobate,  a  bath  supplemented  with 
a  new  blue  jumper  and  ovcral’s.  an  ) 
next  day  he  was  deep  in  the  Red  Hill 
shaft,  swinging  the  old  single  jack  and 
lifting  up  hi*  cracked  voice  in  an  an¬ 
cient  ribald  song  a*  he  slammed  at  tlie 
ringing  drill. 

Ah.  there  i*  music  in  the  clink  of  a 
drill  heavenly  music  to  the  hard-ro-k 
miner  who  for  years  has  obeyed  the 
stern  mandate  of  necessity  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  ignominy  of  earning  a  liv¬ 
ing  a*  a  gravel  miner!  If  in  the  Great 
Hereafter  the  boom  of  dynamite  shots 
furnishes  a  basso  profundo  to  the  song 
of  the  Celestial  Choir,  the  hard-rock 
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The  Rol  Hill  Mine  now  began  to 
jump  The  ore  grew  rebellious  as  wc 
went  down,  but  as  it  grew  rebellious  it 
grew  richer.  Most  of  the  high  grader* 
had  been  replaced  by  men  of  the 
Twenty.  „nd  this  nrarlv  doubled  the 
value  of  the  output  Frequently  we 
made  shipments  to  the  smelter,  and  thus 
the  ore  taken  out  in  development  more 
than  paid  the  expenses  of  the  mine. 

The  butte  was  roaring  with  powder 
shots.  Tendcrfcct  were  arriving  in 
shoals,  and  every  ramp  within  three- 
hundrrd  miles  contributed  its  quota  of 
miners  rushing  to  the  new  El  Dorado. 
Every  foot  of  ground  was  located,  even 
to  the  barren  sweep*  of  desert  sand  all 
around  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Houses 
-prang  up  overnight-  Town  lots  were 
selling  at  top  prices,  and  Copper  Skv 
shook  with  the  fever  of  excitement  that 
always  follows  the  break  of  a  great 
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6,r<k<\  An<l  the  way  the  Red  Hill 
opened  up  was  wonderful.  It  proved  lo 

the  key  to  the  entire  district  At 
lust  it  became  too  big  a  thing  for  Cop¬ 
per  Sky.  and  its  fame  went  forth  into 
the  world.  Even  New  York  bi**un  to 
look  our  wny.  Men  in  ailk  hat*  dropped 
e-IT  the  train  from  day  to  day  and  went 
.sweating  ubout  over  the  rug^.l  buttr. 
We  viewed  them  with  th*nk**ivinir.  for 
they  represented  capital.  And  capital 
is  the  god  of  the  mining  camp.  When 
capital  begins  to  take  notice  you  can 
In?  assured  that  the  future  looks  good 
indeed. 

One  evening  the  word  went  out  that 
Aunt  Malindy  wanted  to  see  us. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Aunt  Malindy, 
when  we  were  all  gathered  in  her  little 
parlor,  “that  we  have  done  about  all 
for  the  Red  Hill  that  wc  can  do  with 
our  hunda.  We  need  machinery.” 

Wo  were  silent.  Aunt  Malindy  had 
voiced  what  had  been  in  our  thoughts 
for  several  weeks.  We  had  run  levels. 
Wo  had  twisted  the  rude  windlass  until 
we  could  no  longer  drag  up  u  full 
bucket,  even  with  two  men  cranking  at 
tho  creaking  drum.  We  had  made  a 
winze  und  this  had  helped  some.  Fol¬ 
lowing,  wc  had  constructed  a  whip 
which  hnd  done  wonders  for  a  long 
time,  aided  by  a  capstanlike  invention 
with  a  long  sweep,  supplemented  by 
the  efforts  of  a  disgusted  mule.  Hut 
now  we  needed  machinery;  and  ma 
chincry  is  very,  verv  costly. 

"1  forgot  to  tell  you,  said  Aunt 
Malindy  casually,  "I  sold  the  Shamrock 
und  the  Wee  Colleen  to-day." 

While  we  were  still  speechless  at  the 
news.  Aunt  Mulindy  went  on  to  explain 
that  the  sale  had  been  made  to  a  New 
York  ay  ridicule;  the  terms  being  a  sub¬ 
stantial  cash  payment,  with  other  sub¬ 
stantial  payments  to  be  made  every  six 
months  for  a  term  of  years.  To  us  the 
sums  she  mentioned  seemed  more  wealth 
than  could  possibly  be  In  the  world. 

"I  wonder  what  you  will  do  with  so 
much  money.  Aunt  Malindy!*  I  said 
after  we  had  congratulated  her  upon 
her  great  luck. 

The  excellent  woman  smiled  serenely 
over  tho  top  of  her  glasses. 

"I  was  thinking  of  lending  it  to  the 
Red  lllll,”  she  said,  "to  buy  machinery. 
And  while  I  seas  thinking  that  way,” 
she  went  on.  "I  got  to  thinking  that  wi¬ 
nced  u  superintendent.  One  that  wc 
could  depend  on.  So  I  talked  it  over 
with  Mary,  and  we  decided  to  suggr-t 
to  you  boys  that  we  give  the  Job  to 
Jimmie  ilrawley." 


HERE  I  shall  merely  sketch  the 
eventa  of  the  next  three  years. 
They  were  great  years,  tilled  with  days 
of  superhuman  toll,  us  a  roadway  was 
blasted  up  to  the  Red  Hill,  along  which 
was  dragg.il  machinery,  timbers,  and 
pH  tho  paraphernalia  that  go  to  make 
up  the  equipment  of  a  substantial  mine. 
Difficulties  there  were,  but  they  disap¬ 
peared  like  mist  under  the  genius  of 
Jimmie  Rrawley.  I-egal  troubles  threat¬ 
ened  often,  hut  they  also  disappcaml. 
sometimes  through  the  shrewd  efforts  of 
Judge  Nnvlett,  the  wise  old  desert  fox. 
and  on  at  least  one  occasion  through  the 
abrupt  diplomacy  of  the  Red  Hill 
Twenty,  who  made  it  an  issue  of  six- 
shooters-  though  happily  the  trouble 
makers  saw  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
departed  quickly  before  smoke  began  to 
arise. 

And  now  the  Red  Hill  was  running 
day  and  night  shifts  underground, 
while  up  on  the  surface  a  great  mill 
roared  and  rumbled;  and  in  far  New 
York  the  Red  lllll  was  known  ns  a 
mine  worth  millions.  But  it  was  not  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  list.  It  was  the 
property  of  Mary  Annersley  Crow  and 
no  part  of  it  for  sale  in  stocks.  Wc  of 
the  Twenty  had  carried  it  to  this  point, 
where  it  no  longer  needed  financial 
support.  Aunt  Malindy's  loan  hnd  long 
since  been  repaid,  and  the  Palace  Hotel 
was  now  a  palace  indeed. 

One  day  each  member  of  the  Twenty 
received  an  engraved  card  which  in¬ 
vited  the  bearers  to  a  dinner  at  the 
Palace.  We  wondered  at  the  formality 
of  the  engraved  card*,  but  that  evening 
we  all  crawled  out  of  the  shaft  and 
appeared  at  the  dinner,  where  we  gath¬ 
ered  about  the  table,  wretched  in 
starched  shirts  and  stiff,  unaccustomed 
Collars,  but  with  peace  in  our  souls. 
Judge  Nuvlett  sat  at  one  end  of  the 
hoard  and  Aunt  Malindy  at  the  other, 
with  the  Little  Injun  at  her  right  and 
Jimmie  Brawley  at  her  left.  Aunt 
Malindy  arose  and  benmed  benevolent¬ 
ly  upon  the  assemblage. 

"I  have  Invited  you  to  the  dinner." 
‘he  said,  “in  order  to  announce  to  you 
the  engagement  of  my  daughter  Mary 


to  Mr.  James  Brawley.  I  hope  the 
news  will  in  no  way  spoil  your  ap¬ 
petite!" 

Then  we  forgot  starched  shirts  and 
linen  collar  propriety  in  a  tumultuous 
riot  of  hobnailed  feet  charging  around 
the  table,  and  the  Little  Injun  and 
Jimmie  Brawley  were  im partially  over¬ 
whelmed  with  congratulations,  crude, 
muscular,  and  essentially  of  the  desert. 
When  we  had  been  herded  back  to  our 
seats  and  order  partially  restored. 
Judge  Navletl  arose  and  looked  down 
the  table  under  his  bushy  brows. 

"Acting  upon  the  request  of  Mary 
Annersley  Crow."  he  rumbled.  “I  shall 
delay  the  dinner  a  few  minutes  while  I 
read  something  which  I  trust  you  will 
all  consider  worth  waiting  to  hear." 
Fumbling  in  an  inside  pocket  of  his 
shiny  old  coat,  he  brought  up  an  an¬ 
cient  document,  yellow  and  rumpled 
with  age.  Straightening  it  carefully, 
he  began  to  read: 

“IF* error,  one  Mary  Annersley  Crow, 
Leing  a  minor  and  a  helpless  resident 
of  Capper  Sky,  and 

“IFArrcvu.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
said  Copper  Sky  to  uphold  it*  dignity 
by  maintaining  it*  adopted  daughter—” 

Suddenly  we  realized  what  it  was — 
the  old  Article  of  Agreement  which 
wo  signed  when  we  bought  the  Red 
Hill  for  the  Little  Injun!  Judge  Nae- 
lett  read  on  until  he  reached  the  end 
of  the  preamble.  Then  he  paused 

"I  shall  now  read  the  signatures.” 
he  said.  “James  Madison  Tolliver!” 
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There  Was  a  lonr  silence.  "|  shall 
answer  for  him,"  said  the  old  man.  lie 
look  a  worn  package  from  hr*  pocket.  I 
"It  was  left  with  me  when  Oliver  | 
Smith  started  for  the  Philippines."  he  I 
said.  “Dum  for  two  years  in  advance.  | 
It  was  about  all  he  had.  We  have  ^ 
never  needed  it  badly  and  ao  we  gut  I 
in  the  habit  of  holding  it  over  for  po*.  , 
sible  emergencies.  Oliver  was  killed  by 
hrnd-huntera  somewhere  in  Luion."  Hr 
laid  the  packet  reverently  beside  his 
plate  and.  taking  up  the  paper,  read 
on  to  the  end.  Eight  of  the  Twenty 
had  answered  to  their  name*.  The  res* 
were  dead  I 

The  Little  Injun  had  rested  her  head 
upon  Aunt  Malindy’*  motherly  shoul¬ 
der  and  the  good  woman  was  stroking 
the  bright  hair  lovingly 

"Trespassing  still  further  upon  your 
patience."  said  Judge  Navlett.  “I  shall 
now  read  a  second  document,  prepared 
by  me  under  the  Instructions  of  Mary  | 
Annersley  Crow."  Hr  smiled  down  the 
table  at  the  Little  Injun  who  wiped  her 
eyes  and  smiled  back  as  the  judge  un¬ 
folded  a  newer  paper  and  cleared  his 
throat.  It  was  a  lengthy  document, 
couched  In  obscure  legal  phrasing*, 
abounding  in  aforesaid*  and  other  tech¬ 
nical  terms  which  snarled  our  simple 
minds  badly.  We  heard  our  name 
mentioned  several  times,  but  see  could 
not  figure  out  what  it  all  meant.  Judge 
Navlett  finished  reading  and  noted  our 
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“In  desert  English.”  he  explained. 
"It  is  an  article  of  incorporation  by 
which  Mary  Annersley  Crow  has  ad¬ 
mitted  all  the  surviving  members  of 
the  Red  Hill  Twenty,  also  Mr*.  Malinda 
Crow  and  one  James  Brawley.  here 
present,  into  equal  partnership  with 
her.  The  property  mentioned  in  the 
article  is  the  Red  Hill  Mine.  There 
will  be  no  trouble  over  this  instrument." 
he  added  with  pride.  “I  visited  San 
Francisco  personally  and  secured  the 
services  of  the  best  mining  authority 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

The  judge  sal  down. 

F3R  several  moments  we  -at  in  silence 
while  the  truth  filtered  into  our 
dazed  minds.  A  mine  worth  millions! 
One  of  the  great  mines  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere — and  given  away!  To  u«. 
n  bur.cn  of  ne’er-do- well  old  prospectors! 
We  were  stunned 

Then  we  saw  that  the  Little  Injun 
had  risen.  Her  face  was  flushed  and 
her  breath  was  coming  quickly,  but  her 
eye*  were  level  and  resolute  I  glanced 
at  Jimmie  Brawley.  and  the  boy  was 


'  1  'H  IS  pseturr  illustrate*  the  grand 
■*  little  indoor  sport  known  as 
"passing  the  buck”,  indulged  in  all 
too  commonly  wherever  there  arc 
hoy*  and  father*  and  markers.  Now 
a  fair  que*tion  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
answer.  \\  hen  a  boy’  musters  up 
courage  to  a*k  for  a  real,  genuine, 
vure-  ni  ugh  King  Air  Rifle  (or 
('hcvtmav,  don’t,  in  the  name  of 
fair  play,  make  a  shuttle-cock  out 
of  him. 

Isakct.  ••  IW  hfr. 

likf  9  dftffi»rf*f4  *tM*J  On  this 
Vi  '.tset  aas)  a*c  '»>»«  x-  ni  t?l» 

>  *  Kuc  It  U  tW  ftt*k-  / 

m*mi  halt  And  trw  vJ  Me  . 
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ng  is  a  Dig  la¬ 
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loading.  Nickeled  barrel.  W  alnut 
Mock  Light,  strong,  accurate.  At 
your  dealers  or  direct  from  factory, 
prepaid  for 
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I  knew  all  the  time  you  were  reading 
the  list  of  the  Twenty  that  youj;  kind 
old  heart  was  broken  because  your 
name  wasn’t  there  too. 

"And  don't  you  suppose  I  know  how 
many  time*  you  have  stood  between  my 
interests  and  the  claim  jumpers  who 
time  after  time  have  tried  to  jump  the 
Red  Hill  away  from  me?  Judge  Nav. 
letl,  you  are  to  write  your  name  into 
the  papers  as  one  of  our  corporation! 
And  on,  judge — boys — I’m  so  happy! 
For  with  just  a  little  stroke  of  a  pen 
I've  made  you  all  millionaires!" 

Then  she  kissed  the  judge  and  run 
to  the  sure  refuge  of  Aunt  Malindy’s 
breast,  where  she  cried  with  her  face 
hidden  under  Aunt  Malindy’s  ample 
chin. 

Perhaps  Judge  Navlett’s  lip  trembled 
a  bit.  but  otherwise  the  old  wurrior 
never  flinched. 

"Thank  you.  Little  Injun."  he  said. 
“You’ll  pardon  me,  though,  if  I  state 
frankly  that  I  value  the  kiss  more  than 
the  million  that  goes  with  it!” 

’’But,  judge!”  wailed  old  Sim  Ynples, 
the  tears  rolling  down  into  his  sun- 
bleached  beard,  "I  know  I  run  the  risk 
of  getting  my  head  busted;  but,  hon¬ 
estly,  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  accept 
this  property,  even  though  it  is  our 
Little  Injun  that  gives  it  to  us?" 

"Simeon, ”  said  the  old  man  calmly, 
"out  of  my  long  experience  I  have 
harm'd  that  when  n  woman  makes  up 
her  mind  the  wise  man  bows  his  heuil. 
Mine’s  bowed!" 

Here  Llm  Yick  thrust  an  outrngrd 
countenance  through  the  kitchen  door. 

“Soup  gettin*  cold  as  hellee!"  he 
squealed,  nis  oueue  fairly  writhing 
with  rage  ”Wha«hee  malice  you  no 
eat?  Dam’!" 


watching  her  with  a  pride  that  was 
worth  more  than  the  Red  Hill  Mine 
>  itself. 

“Dear  old  boys!”  said  the  girl,  and 
we  beard  the  new  mother  note  come 
tender  into  her  voice.  "You  thought 
I  didn’t  know!  You  slaved  arid  went 
hungry  and  lost  your  own  possessions, 
out  you  always  met  the  yearly  assess¬ 
ment  that  kept  the  life  in  my  Red  Hill 
property,  and  never  a  word  of  com¬ 
plaint!  And  you  thought  I  didn't 
,  know!  But  I  did!  I  knew  all  about  the 
long  years  of  privation,  when  you  hadn't 
much  to  eat  but  moldy  pink  beans  and 
the  saltiest  of  salt  pork,  and  not  very 
much  of  that! 

"And  the  many  times  I  cried  myself 
j  to  sleep  about  you — and  this  time  you 
didn't  know!  And  when  a  few  months 
ago  a  relative  named  Caswell  wanted 
me  to  go  back  to  New  York  so  that  1 
|  could  be  among  rich  friends,  I  heard 
I  — never  mind  how — I  heard  that  some 
of  you  wondered  why  I  didn’t  go! 
i-eave  such  friends  as  you,  who  would 
have  given  your  lives  for  me!  Just 
as  cheerfully  at  you  gave  me  every¬ 
thing  that  would  have  made  your  own 
lives  more  comfortable  and  worth  liv- 

aall  these  hard  years  —  Friends! 

y,  there  isn't  a  girl  in  the  whole 
world — New  York  or  the  desert,  it 
doesn’t  matter— who  has  so  many 
friends  that  she  could  hand  her  life  to, 
i  just  as  though  it  were  her  handker¬ 
chief,  and  aay  to  them:  ‘Here;  take 
care  of  it  for  me.'  and  be  perfectly  sure 
j  it  was  as  safe  with  them  as — •*— 1 ” 

She  was  soidnng  now,  and  Aunt 
Mai utdy  gathered  her  back  to  her 
motherly  old  breast. 

Then  we  found  our  voices  and  a 
.torm  of  protest  began  to  arise.  We 
would  have  nothing  of  her  mins.  It 
was  hers.  We  had  given  it  to  her,  out 
of  the  great  love  we  bore  her;  and— 
But  hero  Jimmie  Mrawley  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  leaned  over  the  table, 
shaking  a  mighty  flat  in  our  faces. 

"Shut  up.  all  of  you!"  he  bawled. 
-Can't  you  un.lerstand?  My  girl  is 
asking  this  as  a  favor— the  very  first 
favor  she  ever  asked  of  you  in  all  her 
life — and  if  any  powder-soaked  old 
desert  scorpion  dares  to  refuse  my  gvrl 
when  she  asks  a  favor  of  him.  I’ll  bust 
his  head  with  a  pick  handle.  I  will,  by 

fhelf  Jimmie  choked  and  hie  eyre 
filled  and  he  .trugglcd  wildly  to  roll  a 
cigarette.  He  hadn’t  much  luck, 
though,  for  his  hands  were  shaking 
badly.  Then  when  he  stuck  the  metrh 
in  hie  mouth  and  tried  to  light  it  with 
the  cigarette  everybody  laughrd  and 
things  got  I wtter.  The  Little  Injun 
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To  have  the  wonderful  experi¬ 
ence  of  seeing  the  Great  VVar  from 
the  very  front  with  a  minimum 
of  risk. 


To  help  in  succoring  the  many 
wounded  in  France. 


To  be  associated  with  an  organ¬ 
ized  corps  of  American  men  of 
character  and  feeling,  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  work  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 
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Hr  sure  will  let  off  a  lyddite  bomb  if  he 
doesn’t" 

And  Ballin:  "I'm  a  bit  nervous. 
Phil’s  up  to  something  queer.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he’s  lost  his  nerve. 
What's  that  N.  N.  Corporation— plain 
bunk?” 

“No.  N.  N.’s  a  Gorman  idiom. 
‘■Veario  nowien.'  It  means  ’I  don't  know 
the  name.'  It's  very  common." 

"Humph!"  said  Ballin.  "Well,  did  he 
say  that  purposely  or  just  by  accident? 
What's  behind  it?" 

Kirby  shrugged  his  shoulders  "Ho 
took  his  degree  in  modern  languages. ’’ 

Ballin  shrugged  fcie  shoulders,  and 
compressed  his  lips.  "I  don’t  like  that, 
Pete.  It  might  have  been  purely  ac¬ 
cidental,  but  I  don't  believe  it  Good 
I-ordj  Have  we  got  to  shadow  Phil 

Looks  so."  said  Kirby  moodily. 

Upstairs  Hollister  was  mentally  per¬ 
forming  a  sum  in  psychological  addi¬ 
tion.  He  performed  it  again  and  again, 
but  the  total  was  invariable;  and  it 
symbolized  the  ramifications  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  three  great  conflicting 
forces — Ballin  and  his  friends,  Hart¬ 
well  and  his  friends,  and  Joshua  W. 
Brown  and  his  undisclosed  principal. 
Reduced  to  figures  it  would  seem 


"She  gave  it  to  Miss  Rexford  the 
right  before.  1  asked  her  about  it— 
asked  Mr*.  Cloud.  1  mean.” 

“Well"  laid  Kirby,  "ffcaf  didn’t 
•  mount  to  anything  anyway.  But  I 
knew,  and  I  wanted  you  to  know — 
of  course  you  did  anyway — that 
Frances  couldn’t  possibly  have  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  scheme.  As  long 
as  you've  found  out  for  yourself,  that 
ends  (Ao l!  And  well  ferret  out  the 
answer  when  we  can.” 

Ballin  shook  hands  with  Hollister. 

“And  It’s  mighty  fine  of  you.  Phil, 
to  lake  this  much  interest  in  us.  Some 
day  I  hope  I  can  show  you  what  I  think 
of  iC  And  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
Frances  too;  naturally  she  cant,  so  III 
be  her  proxy.  It  was  bully  of  you, 
Phil.  You  wont  mention  any  of  this 
to  her.  will  you?" 

"Not  a  peep.  Ned." 

“That’s  fine.  Well  see  you  down¬ 
stairs  thcn?“ 

•Good  work.  Chesterfield.-  said 
Kirby,  also  shaking  hands.  “But  be 
clammy,  be  clammy!" 
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The  Sensible  Six 


bigger,  better  and  more  refined  than  its  wonderfully 
popular  predecessor  is  the  new  model  34 — Oakland 
Sensible  Six. 

In  time-proved  essentials  the  chassis  is  unchanged  essentials 
proven  by  the  experience  of  thousands  of  ov\  ner*.  Hut  in  details  and 
design  >trikiug  refinements  and  improvements  have  been  made. 

'I  he  wheelbase  is  longer.  The  yet  the  new  Sensible  Six  weighs 

only  40  pounds  more  than  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  Refinements  has  e con¬ 
served  and  emphasized  its  light¬ 
ness  with  great  strength  — its 

fuel  und  tire 
economy  — 
its  more  thap 
sensible  op¬ 
erating  cost. 
And  the 
price  of  the 
new  (),i  Hand 
Six,  SMS.  U 

also  sensible 
—doubly  so 

.  .  when  meus- 

long,  senu-elliptic  springs  and  ured  against  the  betterments  and 
the  use  of  larger  tires.  improvements  which  add  tre- 

Power  and  beauty  and  roominess  mendonsly  to  the  comfort,  con- 
are  added  m  generous  measure,  vcnience.  and  value  of  the  car. 

Oakland  Eight  $1585 

Por  those  w  ho  want  a  big  seven-  and  distinction— and  it*  lightness 
passenger  car.  Oak  Una  liigZit  and  efficiency  make  its  mainte- 
o tiers  the  utmost  in  speed,  pull-  nance  unusually  economical  for 
ing  power -and  luxurious  riding  a  car  so  large  and  luxurious, 
comfort.  It  has  that  Zook  of  style 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CO..  Pontiac,  Mich. 


IhhIy  i*  bigger  and  more  com¬ 
fortable.  Skillful  designing  has 
refined  the  valve-iu-hcad  motor 
into  one  of  high  speed  type, 
which  with-  _ 
out  any  in¬ 
crease  in  size 
develops  full 
lorty -one 
horse  pow'er 
at  2500  r.  p. 
in.  Hiding 
•|oality  1 4 
greatly  im¬ 
proved  by 
the  use  of 
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When  Hollister  once  resolved  to 
disregard  his  immediate  surround¬ 
ings  and  to  enjoy  himself  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  what  Bermuda  had  to  offer 
him.  he  held  firm  to  his  determination. 
If  unaccompanied.  he  sedulously 
avoided  any  meeting  with  Miss  Rex- 
tord.  whether  in  moonlight,  sunshine, 
or  ram ;  and  for  every  melting  glance 
she  sent  him  from  under  her  thick 
lashes  he  sent  back  what  he  fondly 
imagined  to  be  the  riposte  of  a  hard¬ 
ened  male  flirt,  intended  to  show  the 
lady  that  a  casual  kiss  on  the  shores  of 
Fairyland  wasn’t  to  be  considered  as 
the  first  of  a  series  of  symphonies.  He 
shunned  Hartwell  as  a  loathsome  pesti¬ 
lence,  even  after  the  rotund  lawyer  had 
heartily  eaten  some  of  his  earlier  words 
and  alleged  that  he  never  would  have 
la  hen  the  stand  he  did  at  the  Aspin- 
waU  if  the  house  detective  hadn’t  egged 
him  on  and  assured  him  that  gentlemen 

winter  season.  The  circumstances,  said 
Mr.  Hartwell,  were  terribly  against 
Hollister;  and  he  had  discovered  a  sud¬ 
den  rise  in  Hollister's  fortunes  which 
Hollister  hadn’t  explained  freely  and 
frankly.  He  had  assumed  theft  out  of 
necessity.  He  had  thought  only  that 
llallin  and  Kirby  had  overestimated  the 
honor  of  their  college  friend.  He  re¬ 
gretted,  oh,  so  sincerely,  the  awful 
mistakr!  Would  Hollister  drink  a  glass 
of  sherry  with  him  and  forget  the 
past?  Hollister  listened  gravely,  de¬ 
clined  the  sherry,  and  estimated  that 
Hartwell  was  si  ready  the  champion 
liar  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and 
a  likely  candidate  for  the  national  title. 
Hut,  after  all.  he  didn’t  exert  himself 
to  be  pugnacious.  What  was  the  use? 
Besides,  to  balance  the  account,  he  owed 
Hartwell  something  more  than  mere 
vituperation. 

lie  alto  neglected  Ballin  and  Kirby, 
partly  on  account  of  his  desire  for 
peaceful  meditation  and  Partly  because 
he  waa  infected  with  a  disquieting  be¬ 
lief  that  they  had  thrown  dust  in  his 
eyes.  To  conceal  their  own  motive* 
they  had  givrn  him  cause  to  speculate 


Where  You  Want  It 


trgrity.  They  conceded  the  treachery 
of  Mi.s  Ketfurd;  they  conceded  the 
•hamr le •  >nesa  of  Hartwell,  and  yet  they 
permitted  both  these  individuals  to 
come  into  daily  contact  with  Mm-  (‘loud. 
They  wouldn't  even  advise  her  to  be 
cautious.  They  wouldn't  deter  Mart- 
well  from  his  suit;  they  wouldn’t  pro- 
vent  Miss  Rex  ford  from  spying  on  her 
employer.  Hollister  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  it.  but  he  told  himself  that  he 
And  to  trust  his  friends.  Surely  they 
realirrd  what  they  were  doing,  and 
why.  And  they  had  assured  him  that 
when  they  could  they  were  to  explode 
a  mine  under  the  feet  of  both  Hartwell 
and  his  beautiful  accomplice. 

Hollister  wanted  to  invite  his  soul 
until  his  qualms  were  thoroughly 
smoothed  down.  As  for  busking  in 
the  gulden  glow  of  Mr*.  Cloud's  smiles, 
ami  using  them  as  stcpping  stoneu  to 
a  higher  plan*,  that  was  out  of  the 
question,  since  M»*.  Cloud  was  per¬ 
petually  in  convoy  of  one  or  more  of 
the  other*  But  Hollister  didn’t  like 
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t  a  Black  Shell  In  water  for 
i  hour.  Let  it  dry  thoroughly, 
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lor  details. 
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Adjustable  Lamp 

Stay*  "put"  anywhere 

Equally  trcvicisMi'  lo*  mra  and  women. 
Clam, t  to  the  bed  for  leading  to  the  mirror 
(or  drew  ng  nr  disving  Stands  upright  any- 
where,  lor  desk,  piano.  Ilhrs>>  laMr  W  boudoir. 
Ailjutti  lo  any  ingic.  Directs  light  exactly  wbrrr 
you  w  ant  it.  I  olds  compactly  lot  trs- riling, 
that  k>  i|rt»>ln»n!  Swiln  lir  Md  •k«)Nal  Mm  In 
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Still’/, it /nut  nr  Money  Aatk, 
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the 

He  found  them  not  only  worth 
ing,  but  also  well  worth  going  to 
which,  as  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
pointed  out.  are  two  distinct  and  sen- 
mate  conclusion*.  And  although  he 
didn’t  flatter  Mr.  Cloud  by  predicting 
that  no  other  guide  would  have  shown 
n  more  exhaustive  knowledge  of  hi* 
subject — and  that  no  other  guide  would 

gradually  to  a  very  tolerant  sympathy 
with  the  gray  little  alien;  and  if  he 
couldn’t  comprehend  Mr.  Cloud  perfect¬ 
ly.  he  could  at  least  translate  him  more 
broadly.  To  each  advance  Mr.  Cloud 
was  pathetically  responsive,  and  he  la¬ 
bored  so  constantly  to  be  entertaining 
that  he  succeeded  now  and  then  by 
sheer  operation  of  the  theory  of  chance*. 
He  also  bathed  Hollister’s  soul  in  bal¬ 
sam  by  his  perennial  willingness  to 
culogiie  his  sister-in-law. 

Hollister,  not  io«th  to  take  his 

clues  where  he  found  them  and  learn 
about  women  from  anyone,  made  a  dead 
set  at  Ballin's  uncle,  and  the  personality 
of  Ballin’*  uncle  unfolded  like  a  morn¬ 
ing-glory  at  ruddy  dawn.  But  when  Hoi* 
biter,  however  carefully  and  artfully, 
brought  Mr.  Hartwell  into 
Ballin’s  uncle,  continuing  the 


JAMLS  S  COWARD 
■  Si .  mi  Warns  V.  Na»  Y~l 


GOOD  taste  displayed  in  nil  the 
rest  ol  n  man's  ntlire  will  not 
overcome  the  poor  impression  crc.v 
ted  by  loose,  sagging  sock*.  The 
Boston  Garter  keeps  them  snug  and 
smooth  all  day. 

At  Stores  Everywhere  Silk  50c  -Lisle  lit 
otoaor  most  co..  aoevos 


TlffR.  CLOUD  courhed  and  patted  hi* 
1*1  chest  in  gentle  self-admonition. 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  he  nice  about 
this.  Mr.  Hollister.  It'*  such  n  strange 
thing  to  ask.  but  how  long  did  you  plan 
to  stay  here?” 

"In  Bermuda?  I  really  don’t  know" 

"Well,  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  what?” 

“Honestly.  Mr.  Cloud.  I  don’t  know.” 

“It  isn’t  definite  in  your  mind?" 

“Far  from  it.” 

Ballin’s  uncle  laid  a  hand  on  Hol¬ 
lister's  knee.  His  voice  was  slightly 
tremulous,  but  it  had  an  undertone  of 
utient  firmness.  “My  boy."  he  said, 
“if  I’m  mistaken  in  you.  Ill  never  trust 
another  man  in  all  my  life!” 

Hollister  was  planet-struck  by  the 
obliquity  of  the  statement. 

"Why.  Mr.  Cloud—" 

“Let  me  go  on.  You  heard  what  I 
said.  If  you’re  not  the  man  I’ve 
thought  you.  I've  made  ray  last  mistake 
in  human  nature.  Please  don’t  put  me 
off.  Mr.  Hollister,  or  quibble.  It's  too 
serious.  And  please  don’t  kill  the  only 
survivor  of  all  my  illusions.  Just  an¬ 
swer  me.  if  you  can  and  will.  Are  you 
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bound  up  in  nny  rntcrpri«c  with  Jim 
Hartwell?" 

"No!"  said  Hollister.  recoiling.  "I 
bliould  suy  nut!" 

”»»n  your  word  nf  hnnnr?" 

“/•« role  iThanwtr!  Why,  Mr.  Cloud, 
thal's  so  uttrrly  absurd.” 

"Then  why  did  you  mmo  down  hire?" 
"Strictly  huxmcis,  and  nothing  but 
that-  Why.  Mr.  Cloud-  " 

"I-ct  me,  let  mr.'"  insisted  the  older 
man.  “(in  yuur  word  of  honor  you’re 
not  connected  with  Jim  in  ono  way?” 

Hollister  balked.  •'Well.no."  He  was 
wondering  if  he  xhould  ever  glimpxe 
accurately  just  what  his  connection* 
n-nlly  were. 

"You  don’t  «nv  it  as  though  you 
meant  it,  Mr.  Hollister," 

"I'm  sorry.  I  intended  to." 

"Your  word  of  honor?" 

"Yes.  Didn't  I  give  it  once?”  He 
wni  increasingly  mystified  and  vagurly 
•’  a  pec  toot. 

MH.  CLOirnU  *ud  eye*  rose  to  the 
level  of  Hollister’s. 

"Well,  then,  will  you  please  take  this 
ns  the  unreasonable— and  unexplainable 
and  preposterous— rei|ue-t  of  a  very 
Mumh  friend  of  yours,  that  you  pack 

four  luggage  and  leave  Bermuda  within 
>rty-oiirht  hours?" 

Hollister  caught  his  breath. 

"You’re  not  in  earnest.  Mr.  Cloud!" 
"Oh,  hut  I  am!  Arid  because  I  do 
trust  you,  and  believe  you.  I’ll  tell  you 
why  I  usk  you  to  leave,  and  soon.  Cnn- 
aeinualy  or  unconsciously,  you're  con¬ 
trolling  the  hnppini's*  of  live  people. 
The  fortunes  of— of  three  The  safety 
nf— of  one.  I  am  In  earnest,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
lister.  I'm  utterly  and  cternully  in 
enrnest.  I'm  in  earnest  to  the  extent 
of  netting  this  of  you.  and  it  isn’t  easy 
for  me." 

"The  happiness  of  live  people  depends 
on  me?  Depends  on  my  leaving  Her 
mudu?"  lie  w«.  muggnty. headed  at 
the  mere  conception  of  it.  What  woe 
the  defeasance  clause  in  his  contract? 

Mr.  Claud  bobbed  affirmation  "Ye*, 
and  you're  one  of  the  live.” 

Hollister  exhaled  lingeringly.  "No! 
Still,  you  may  he  right  that  far—" 
"But  I’m  .«.r,'  I’m  not  trilling  with 
you;  I'm  stating  truths!" 

"And  you  say  the  the  fortunes  of 
throe  people  depend  on  my  going  uway 
from  here?" 

"Yes.  And  you’re  one  of  the  three." 
Hollister's  emotions  were  volcanic 
"Anil  the  safety  of  mirf" 

"Yea." 

"ir/io  f.  nr 

Mr.  Cloud  drew  hack  at  the  unex¬ 
pected  outburst 
“I  please  ilon 't  ask  that!" 

"It  Isn't  myself,  nf  course!" 

“No.  I—" 

"Who  Is  It.  then?" 

"Mr.  Hollister ,  won’t  you  save  mr 
I  he-  I  he  pain  of  refusing  to  an*wvr 
vnu?  I’ve  given  you  the  truth.  Pur- 
Imps  I  shouldn't  hove  given  so  much, 
but  I  want  you  to  see  that  this  is 
very  mil  and  very  important  and  very 
Imminent" 

Hollister  laughed  mirthlessly  "Hon- 
r»tly,  Mr.  Cloud,  it’s  hardly  why,  it’s 
the  most  fantastic  thing  I  ever  heard’ 
Who  are  these  people  anyway?  Are 
you  positive  you  aren't  imatHning  a 
calamity?" 

"Mr.  Hollister!"  The  voice  was  vet 
tremulous,  hut  insistent  "Mr.  Hol¬ 
lister,  I'm  ooWfire,'  I  enn't  do  more 
than  to  Insinuate,  and  I’m  sorry.  But 
unwittingly  you've  put  yourself  in  a 
very  compromising  position — very.  It 
isn't  your  fault  If  you’re  not  an  asso¬ 
ciate  nf  Mr.  Hartwell's,  and  I  believe 
you  when  you  deny  that.  But  if  you 
came  unwittingly  into  the  troubles  of 
other  people,  you’re  still  involved  in 
them.  And  If  you  stay  hen-  I’ll  guar 
an  tee  that  you’ll  cost  yourself,  and 
many  others,  severe  hardships,  finan¬ 
cial  and  -and  moral.  And  so,  ns  a 
friend,  and  because  it’s  my  duty.  1  ask 
you  to  go  bock  to  New  York.” 

Hollister  waaintrospcctive.  could 

there  longer  be  nny  doubt  of  his 
relation  to  Bn'lin’s  party?  And  if 
his  inertia  was  in  work  eatnstrnphes 
among  his  friends,  who  wns  paying 
the  bills 7" 

"Mr.  Cloud,  I'm  absolutely  stumped!" 
he  said. 

"Will  you  go?” 

The  question  was  put  so  naively  that 
Hollister  grinned 

“I  cnn'l  saV.  I’m  not  going  to  dash 
oB  blindly.  !  have  one  or  two  rrsponsi- 
hi'itic*  and  — er  — attachments  of  my 
own.  But—" 

"But  yon  innaf  say!"  He  insisted. 

"i  mn.tr  interrogated  Hollister. 
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tract  in  New  York.  lie  had  already  pon- 
dared  Ihe  advisability  of  a  breach;  hi* 
instructions  to  Ale  a  detailed  report  had 
influrnrrd  him:  his  own  unrest  had 
practically  convinced  him  that  his  resig¬ 
nation  was  imperative;  this  alarming 
statement  of  Mr.  Cloud  was  decisive 
Whoever  had  hired  Hollister  had  obvi- 
ously  hired  him  to  stand  in  the  light 
nf  his  friends.  The  thing  wa*  naa- 
seating  both  in  ita  vagueness  and  in  iU 
riimplesity.  It  was  high  time  to  breathe 

Kre  air.  and  in  retrospect  the  air  of 
w  York  seemed  ineredibly  clean  and 
pure. 

The  melodrama  of  the  present  was 
unendurable;  not  even  the  hope  of 
renewed  acquaintance  with  Ballin’* 
rnusin  could  withstand  thia  repeated 
strain.  And  instinctively  Hollister  felt 
that  Uallin’s  cousin  was  the  One — and 
one  of  the  three  -and  one  of  the  Avc 
And  was  he  to  impede  her?  To  perdi- 
tion  with  the  contract! 

"I’ll  tell  ynu  what  HI  da."  said  Hol¬ 
lister  abruptly  "I’m  tired  of  the  whole 
darned  thing- Bermuda-eeerything  I 
don’t  care  »*«f  I  do  I’d  practically 
mude  up  my  mind  to  leave  Best  week 
So  I’ll  cable  up  to-day,  and  if  it’s  all 


You  can  make  one  gilt  this  coming  Otristmas  that  will  In*  re- 
met  n  hem  I  gratefully  many  Christ  hence.  The  iiaasing 

Ilf  ilic  year*  will  not  affect  it*  enduring  usefulness. 

Time  am!  again  it*  recipient  will  turn  l«»  it  ami  it* iitvwncg  will 
•erve  at  a  continuing  reminder  of  the  gootl  lanlc  of  Ilia  giver. 
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Salt  Mackerel  A  School-Teacher  with  a  Vision 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 


BY  JANE  BIRR 


RIGHT  FROM  THE  FISHING  BOATS  TO  YOU 


TO  receive  a  good  education  in  this 
country  one  ha*  to  be  either  a  negro 
I  or  a  defective — that  is  unless  one  hap- 
I  pens  to  live  in  Kirkwood.  Mo. 

Now,  Kirkwood  is  a  rich  suburb  of 
St.  Louis,  and  school  looks  pretty  tame 
to  a  kid  who  has  smelled  the  fumes  of 
Vesuvius  and  plucked  grapes  from  the 
arbors  about  tke  Parthenon. 

Nelson  Kerr  arrived  in  Kirkwood 
three  years  ago  and  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  on  one  condition:  that  they'd 
let  him  be  superintendent! 

The  first  thing  Mr.  Kerr  did  after  he 
found  a  boarding  house  was  to  loosen 
all  the  school  benches,  get  rid  of  all 
teachers  with  an  ingrown  grouch,  and 
kick  out  all  the  “don't*."  Then  he  in¬ 
troduced  the  spirit  of  play. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  rigidity 
of  our  own  school  days  we  are  amared 


excitedly  and  asked  Mr.  Kerr  where 
her  son  was.  He  said:  "Why.  he  and 
some  other  knight*  are  storming  a 
castle  on  the  outskirts  of  the  hamlet, 
but  don't  worry,  madam,  your  son  will 
ccrne  home  with  his  shield  or  on  it." 

No  child  is  forced  to  do  anything 
that  he  doesn't  want  to  do,  but  when 
once  he  chooses  something  of  his  own 
free  will  he  is  not  permitted  to  stop  un¬ 
til  he  finishes  it.  There  is  very  little 
excusing  from  the  classrooms.  Bored 
children  want  to  be  excused,  not  in¬ 
terested  one*. 

AW  *  Defective ’ •— L’nauokened 

NO  reports  go  home  to  parent*.  If  a 
delicate  child  makes  a  grade  of  50. 
Mr.  Kerr  thinks  that's  better  than  if  a  . 
strong  child  makes  1*0.  but  the  parents 
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at  the  leisurely  fashion  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  in  Kirkwood  pass  in  and  out  of 
classrooms  with  their  arm*  about  each 
other,  their  tongues  going.  Occasionally 
Ihey  stop  at  the  hall  fountain  for  a  dnr.k 
or  go  to  one  of  the  great  windows  for  a 
iiuiet  look  into  the  street.  Mr.  Kerr 
think*  that  talking  and  dawdling  a  bit 
when  you  feel  like  it  arc  no  disgrace. 

Home  work  is  never  assigned,  but  a 
great  deal  of  it  la  done.  Thera  is  no 
policing,  no  spying.  Badness  is  a  game 
against  the  teacher,  and  Mr.  Kerr  has 
provided  other  forms  of  amusement 
There  is  no  probing  of  children  to  find 
out  what  they  know;  recitations  are 
merely  directed  study  periods,  and  cneh 
lesson  that  Is  studied  in  the  morning 
is  repeated  in  the  afternoon.  Some  of 
it  is  bound  to  stick. 

Mr.  Kerr  tries  to  make  the  teachers 
as  hsppy  at  possible,  but  He  has  no 
sentimentality  about  discharging  them, 
lie  signs  no  contract*,  and  the  moment 
a  teacher  become*  a  grouch  the  is  asked 
to  pack  her  trunk.  Hr  spends  money 
out  of  hi*  own  pocket  scouring  the 
country  for  instructors  who  will  fall  in 
with  his  idea  of  freedom  and  play. 

The  teachers  all  have  pretty  bad 
rases  of  nerves  at  first  because  they 
fear  something  awful  la  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  where  there  are  no  rules,  but  after 
about  three  months  they  see  that  noth¬ 
ing  An*  happened,  so  they  settle  down 
comfortably  and  have  a  good  time  them¬ 
selves.  Besides  all  the  indoor  freedom, 
each  child  has  sixty  minutes  of  outdoor 
ploy,  under  the  direction  of  a  play 
teacher  every  day. 

A  Aw  Way  icilh  Hook* 

TYURING  the  summer  the  playground 
LJ  is  open  dally  until  a  quarter  of  six. 
The  children  beg  to  stay  longer,  but  Mr. 
Kerr  knows  the  value  of  making  them 
go  before  they  are  surfeited.  After 
supper  the  ground*  are  open  again  for 
children  and  parent*. 

A  lot  of  old  fossil*  around  town  nay 
that  children  don't  have  to  be  taught 
to  play,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  undi¬ 
rected  children  are  often  perfect  stick*. 

There  are  certain  book*  that  Mr. 
Kerr  think*  young  folk*  ought  to  read. 
He  doesn’t  tell  them  to  read  them, 
though.  He  ju*t  puts  a  pile  of  them  on 
Hie  table  In  the  hall,  and  by  evening 
they  have  disappeared.  He  doesn't 
know  who  has  the  hook*.  He  doesn't 


cat  of  the  Kirkwood  public  schools. 

Mr.  Kerr  believes  in  prize*.  He 
spent  112  on  ribbon  badges  last  year; 
which  means  that  every  child  in  the 
school  mutt  have  been  decorated  for 
something.  This  unusual  instructor 
doesn’t  at  all  mind  breaking  into  regu¬ 
lar  work  when  there  is  something  more 
interesting  to  do;  he  believes  that  we 
give  children  so  much  more  than  they 
need  and  so  long  before  they  need  it. 
Children  don't  gel  promoted  in  his 
schools:  they  promote  themselves.  It  is 
■o  uncommon  thing  for  a  child  to  come 
to  Mr.  Kerr  and  ask  to  be  demoted. 

When  a  defective  child  comes  to  him 
he  starta  out  on  the  premise  that  it 
isn't.  Ills  first  step  is  lo  find  something 
in  which  the  unawakened  child  excels. 
When  he  finds  it  he  not  only  tells  all 
the  children  in  the  ungraded  room  about 
it.  but  he  take*  the  little  shaver’a  hand 
and  marches  from  room  to  mom  of  the 
big  school  with  him.  exhibiting  what  he 
has  done  if  it  only  amount*  to  a  cigar- 
box  wagon  with  four  spools  for  the 
wheels.  This  develops  pride,  vanity, 
conceit— all  Inherent  qualities  of  the 
normal  child.  It  was  a  problem  at  first 
to  make  the  children  understand  that 
it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  in  the  ungraded 
room.  Now  it  has  come  to  be  considered 
an  honor.  One  little  boy  said:  “I  can't 
see  why  you  let  John  cut  out  picture, 
all  day.  kc  didn't  know  his  leaaon  a. 
good  as  I  did." 

If  the  children  feel  more  like  taking 
a  hike  or  nutting  or  kodaking  or  hot  mi- 
uing  than  they  do  like  gmgraphying. 
then  the  map*  of  the  nations  arc  shelved 
and  off  they  go. 

Mr.  Kerr  is  very  extravagant!  He 
has  one  teacher  who  doesn't  teach  any¬ 
thing.  She  just  ails  around  all  day 
and  hold*  consultation:  perhaps  with 
two  kids  "on  the  outs."  perhaps  with 
an  angry  parent,  perhaps  with  other 
teacher*. 

When  the  children  of  Kirkwood  speak 
of  school  they  never  use  the  word.  It 
ha*  been  too  long  connected  with 
“don't*."  They  say:  “See  you  at  the 
John  Pitman,  or  "meet  me  at  the 
John  Pitman."  and  when  the  "John  Pit¬ 
man"  let*  out  in  the  afternoon  there  is 
no  yelping  and  racing  away  from  a 
hated  prison,  but  a  quiet,  slow  departure 
as  though  the  kiddies  would  much 
rather  remain.  And  yet  there  are  some 
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Collier’s  Washington  Bureau 


v-'  ceived  u  letter  recently  which  read 
as  follows: 

"I  am  inclosing  n  clipping  from  a 
‘wot’  pamphlet  which  I  received  the 
other  day.  1  want  to  verify  the  state¬ 
ment  contained  therein  concerning  the 
matter  of  child  labor.  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  any  assistance  you  can  give  me 
in  thtH  matter,  as  I  am  anxious  to  run 
these  Mtntementa  of  the  ‘wets’  back  to 
their  real  meaning." 

The  inclosure  read: 

"The  whining  advocates  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  have  often  harped  on  the  fact  that 
the  suloon  causes  poverty  and  that  pro¬ 
hibition  will  end  poverty.  Let's  see 
how  it  works  out.  When  the  Keating- 
Owen  Bill  waa  before  the  House  of 
Ki'prosentatives  forty-six  congressmen 
voted  against  it.  The  Keating-Owen 
Mill  ia  a  measure  prohibiting  child 
Inbor.  The  bill  would  emancipate  little 
tots  of  seven  and  ten  years  old  and 
keep  them  from  taking  men's  places  in 
mills  und  factories.  Just  thirty-six  of 
the  congressmen  who  voted  against  the 
lull  were  elected  from  prohibition  Stule*. 
They  opposed  the  hill  because  more  than 
*100,000  children  arc  employed  In  State* 
that  have  voted  dry.  The  hypocrites 
who  voted  for  and  worked  for  prohibi¬ 
tion  and  made  the  States  dry  are  the 
same  men  who  vote  to  make  slaves  out 
of  littlo  children,  and  prevent  men  from 
doing  the  work  for  u  mun's  pay.  The 
wicked  brewery  ha*  been  run  out  of 
theao  Suites,  but  child  labor  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  thut  must  not  be  voted  out. 
I’,  must  stay.  I  wonder  how  the  Creator 
regards  these  'dry'  hypocrites.  I  won¬ 
der  If.  on  His  throne  in  Heaven,  llrue> 
more  harm  in  a  brewery  than  lie  does 
in  child  slavery.  I  think  not” 

When  the  Child  Ijibor  Hill  passed  the 
House  of  Kepresontalives,  there  were 
Just  forty-six  recorded  as  voting  sgam«t 
Its  passage.  Here  is  the  nag  vole, 
R  for  Republican: 

Prohibition  Slain 

North  Carolina  -Brtu(R  ).  Dough- 
Ion,  Clod  win.  Hood.  Kitchin.  Page.  I’ou, 
Small,  Stedman,  Webb.  Total.  10 

CkoRUIA  —  Adamson,  Hell,  Crisp. 
Hughes,  Lee,  Park,  Tribble,  Vinson. 
Walker.  Total.  0. 

South  Carolina  —  Aiken,  Byrnes, 
Finley,  Lever,  Nicholls,  Ragudale. 
Whaley.  Tout,  7. 

MlHKlusim  -  -  Candler,  Humphreys, 
Sisson,  Stephens,  Venable.  Total.  f». 

Alabama  Blackmon,  Dent  Total,  2. 

Tbnnkihs—  Garrett,  Houston. 

Total.  2. 

Virginia*— Saunders,  Watson. 

Total,  2. 

*  Virginia's  prohibition  law  goes  info 
force  November.  1916. 

Total  vote  uooiHsf  from  prohibition 
States,  37. 

Non-Prohibition  Slain 

Florida— Clark.  Sears.  Total.  2. 

New  Jersey  Parker  <R-».  Total.  I 

Texas—  Black,  Burgess,  Callaway. 
D'eg,  Hardy,  Rayburn.  Total,  *! 

Total  vote  attains!  from  nonprohibi¬ 
tion  States,  9. 

The  Congressional  Record  stated  spe¬ 
cifically  that  the  following  were  paired 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill:  Wise  of 
Ceorgin,  Harrison  of  Mississippi.  Slay- 
<!cn  of  Texas,  and  Wilson  of  Florida. 

Burnett  of  Alabama  was  paired  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

On  the  face  of  it,  therefore,  the 
claim  of  tho  "wet”  pamphlet  is  con¬ 
servative  as  to  numbers  rather  than 
otherwise,  but  a  careful  study  of  the 
roll  call  puts  the  matter  in  an  entirely 
different  light.  According  to  the  latest 
information,  the  following  States  are 
classed  as  prohibition:  Alabama.  Ari- 


A  J'Ui:  BLENT) 


andnalumlthnar 


N.  Carolina..  10 
Georgia....  12 
S.  Carolina..  7 
Mississippi . .  X 
Alabama  ...  10 
Tennessee  .  .  10 
Virginia  ...  10 


Something  that  pipc^mokers  have  never  found  in 

tohacco.  yet  have  always  hoped  for,  is  full-bodied  rich¬ 
ness  that  is  delicately  mild.  Harmony  Pipe  Blend 
gives  just  that  flavor  —  it  might  be  called  "rich  mild¬ 
ness”  —  without  even  a  trace  of  harshness  or  discord. 

HARMONY 

•a. A  PIPE  BLENDE  ML  \p  IntflC 
T*>  .**  «**••»— u  <°*w.o  f  ^  creamcobrcd. 
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Total  ...  <17  22  37 

•  Poind  against. 

1  One  /-nr  in  faror.  tiro  pair  prob¬ 
ably  against.  No  slatrmrnt  ol  a  mol  hi  r 

9  One  1*1  no  statement  of  bow 

pa, r  stood.  No  statement  of  another 
pair. 

The  met  ardent  opponent  of  State¬ 
wide  prohibition  would  have  extreme 
difficulty  In  proving  from  the  roll  coll 
that  child  labor  and  prohibition  go 
hand  In  hand  Moreover,  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  lawn  of  some  of  the  States  are 
of  very  recent  enactment,  while  child 
labor  has  been  an  established  institu¬ 
tion  for  years. 

Another  correspondent  was  some¬ 
what  aggrieved  lie  had  received  tho 
pamphlet  of  important  roll  calls  dur- 
ing  the  Sixty-third  Coagreas.  but  on 
examining  it  carefully  he  did  not  And 
the  roll  call  on  the  passage  of  the  “pork 
barrel"  bill  Having  heard  a  great 
deal  of  this  bill,  he  was  particularly 
anxioua  to  know  just  what  it  was  about 
and  how  his  representative  voted  on  it, 
and  could  not  understand  ita  omission 
from  the  pamphlet 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  obtaining 
a  satisfactory  voting  record  on  the 
pork  barrel.  Unfortunately  pork  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  bill  The  term 
pork  barrel  is  applied  to  any  am  ol 
public  moneys  which  ia  intended  to  help 
reelect  a  congre.sman  rather  than  to 
confer  any  benefit  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Among  tho  commonest 
examples  of  pork  are  appropriations  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars  for  build¬ 
ing  post  offices  in  towns  tho  popu¬ 
lation  of  which  does  not  exceed  fivo 
hundred,  appropriations  of  millions  for 
improving  rivers  and  harbors  where  the 
commerce  does  not  warrant  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  even  thousands,  granting 
excessive  pensions,  and  maintaining 
useless  navy  yards  and  army  posts  be¬ 
cause  they  happen  to  be  located  in  the 
districts  of  powerful  memlcrs.  It  is 
seldom  that  there  ia  clean-cut  roll  call 
on  the  pork  barrel,  for  many  of  the 
hills  pass  without  any  record  vote  at 
all.  and  in  other  instances  the  pork 
is  so  grafted  to  a  perfectly  necessary 
and  urgent  bill  that  a  member  can¬ 
not  fight  the  one  bad  feature  xrith- 
out  hopelessly  holding  up  the  bilL 
However.  Collier's  Washington  Bureau 
has  incorporated  the  vote  on  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Bill  in  its  pamphlets  of 
roll  calls.  This  is  the  bill  that  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  “Pork  Barrel  Bill." 


Big  businessmen  started  reading 
“The  Men  Who  Are  Making 
America,"  now  running  in  Leslie’s, 
because  it  was  being  written  by 
B.  C.  FORBES,  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  industrial  and  financial  writer. 


Big  and  little  businessmen,  and 
the  rest  of  the  country,  too,  are 
reading  it  now  because  they  realize 
that  it  is  the  greatest  history  of 
modem  American  enterprise  ever 
compiled. 
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Write  to  Collier',  Washington  Burton.  tt  'I 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  its  pamphlets  of  importai 
and  the  Senate.  These  cover  child  labor,  ti 
for  railroads,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill. 
,/arstions.  Be  sure  to  give  the  names  of  the 
whose  records  are  desired  in  order  that  ire 
at  far  bach  as  we  hare  them.  This  sen-ire 
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Friendship  1 

with  great 
men — 


Suppose  we  could 
introduce  you  personally  to  the 
three  hundred  men  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  and  said  the  most  significant 
things  in  human  history? 

And  suppose  that  introduction 
established  you  on  a  plane  of  inti¬ 
macy  with  each,  so  that  you  could 
meet  any  one  of  the  three  hundred 
at  any  time  you  chose? 

If  we  could  do  this,  you  would 
call  us  magicians,  would  you  not? 
Yet  it  is  exactly  what  we  do  offer 
you  in  the  famous 

HARVARD  CLASSICS 

Dr.  Eliot's  Five  Foot  She  If  of  Hooks 


THE  FREE  BOOKLET 

1l\  not  a  catalog  of  The  Harvard  CllMlCf. 

Instead  of  I  hunt  the  titles,  it  the 

contents  by  vivid  extracts  and  attractive  cuts  re¬ 
produced  from  the  volumes  themselves.  Beside*, 
this  free  book  contain*  charming  c**av*  by  Ham¬ 
ilton  IV.  Mahtc  and  l)r.  Hiot  hierndf.  A  copy 
of  tin*  book  is  waiting  foe  your  address  to  be 
written  on  the  wrapper. 


USE  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


P.  F.  Collier  fcf  Son 

4i(>  IVeti  Thirteenth  Street.  Sen  V»rl 


yo»  mo  *r\u  rnr  ran 

HAAV  AID  IL.IMIO  IOOUI I 


1  VI 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus 
of  Harvard  University,  has  done  some¬ 
thing  remarkable.  He  has  chosen  out  of 
all  the  myriads  of  things  written  and  said 
by  civilized  men  those  works  by  scientists 
and  philosophers  poets  and  dramatists, 
explorers  and  chroniclers,  historians  and 
romancers  which  most  strikingly  illumi¬ 
nate  the  age  in  which  they  were  produced. 

We  have  gathered  this  material— over 
400  complete  works — into  a  scries  of  de¬ 
lightfully  attractive  volumes  called  “The 
Harvard  Classics." 

These  volumes  place  you  in  personal 
touch  with  the  big  significant  figures  of 
all  countries  and  times  -you  have  each 
man  in  his  most  brilliant,  profound,  subtle, 
or  entrancing  mood.  You  talk  with  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Homer;  with  Dante,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Cervantes;  with  Newton,  Darwin, 
Huxley;  with — 

But  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  these  volumes  in  one  advertisement. 

We  have  published  a  little  book,  how¬ 
ever,  which  does  give  it. 

— may  we 
send  you  this 
free  booklet? 
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T  COULDNT  insmr.  But  she  had 
1  more  U>  say.  Her  face  twisted  into  an 
anguish  dre;d  ul  to  wr*.  In  the  flash 
before  I  eou.d  turn  my  eye*  mercifully 
away  from  it.  I  even  wondered  if  her 
poor  mouth  waa  convulsed  by  actual 
disorder  of  the  nerve*.  After  this  the 
talked  as  if  she  were  cold,  and  some¬ 
time-  her  teeth  clicked  on  the  word*. 

•'ll  isn’t  that  you  choose."  *he  *aid. 
“that  I  choose  and  *ay  a  man  isn’t 
worth  the  entire  world  to  me-  He  is 
worth  the  whola  world  of  warmth  and 
pleasure  and  luxury,  or  life — life  it¬ 
self— but  there's  somethin*  in  all  thow 
grneration*  behind  you  you  can't  deny, 
■ny  more  than  you  can  deny  God.  If 
tha  man  you — you  belon*  to— is — a 
traitor,  you’ve  *ot  to— give  him  up." 

And  she  had  given  him  up  to  me 
I  was  to  la  the  one  to  carry  out  the 
breakin*  of  her  heart  to  the  lust  issue. 
She  read  my  horror  of  the  ta»k,  and 
the  white  hand  lay  there  las  and  be- 
sought  pardon. 

“Couldn’t  help  It.  David."  she  said 
“I  tried  to  think  of  another  way  and 
there  wasn’t  any.  But  somehow  I’ve 
*ot  to  stand  up  to  it.  tlot  to.  David." 

Demmnir  myself  for  my  stupidity  in 
not  doing  it  before.  I  opened  a  cabinet 
and  brought  her  a  glass  of  cordial.  She 
sipped  It,  and  a  little  color  came  back 
into  her  cheek*.  , 

“The  other  thin*  I’ve  got  to  stand 
up  to— that's  what  helped  me  make  up 
my  mind.’’  she  said.  "I  couldn’t  let 
a  baby  have  the  wrong  kind  of  mother." 

A  few  minute*  after  I  found  I  was 
fitting  there,  my  head  bent,  and  she 
was  standing  by  me.  touching  my  hair 
with  the  kind,  tortured  hand. 

"Poor  Davy!"  she  was  saying.  Onlv 
my  mother  had  called  me  that.  "Good 
boy’  dear  friend!  You’ll  think  for  me 
now.  I  don’t  know  what  you'll  have 
to  do.  But  it’s  all  in  your  hands.  If 
they  want  me  to— to  testify— or  any¬ 
thing—”  Her*  she  staggered  a  step 
backward  into  her  chair,  and  I  got  up 
and  pulled  her  cloak  about  her.  mur¬ 
muring  I  don’t  know  what  words  of 
love  and  pity.  "You’ll  see  him."  she 
■aid.  looking  up  at  me  with  despairing 
eyes.  "You’ll  tell  him  I  set  the  trap  for 
him.  I  couldn’t  warn  him  or  he  would 
haw  stayed  away  and  kept  on  plotting. 
Spying,  too.  David.  They  are  spie*.” 
Then  she  leaned  her  head  back  and  shut 
her  eyes  and  rested  so  a  moment.  She 
opened  her  eye*  quickly  as  they  do  who 
start  suddenly  awake.  "My  only  hope. 
David,  is  this,”  she  said  "That  he 
will  understand.  He  worship*  his  own 
country  -where  he  was  horn,  you  know 
Maybe  he  can  understand  my  feeling 
about  mine.  I  don’t  know." 

"You  mean  not  to  see  him  again?” 
I  ventured.  “You  would  refuse?” 


Does 

Preparation 
Incite  War? 


forWar 


Washington  said  (1790):  “A  free  people  ought 
not  only  to  he  armed  hut  disciplined.  There 
is  a  rank  due  to  the  I'nited  Stales  that  will  be 
withheld  if  not  absolutely  lost  by  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  weakness. 

Hamilton  said  (17‘>4):  “Preparation  for  war 
.  .  .  contains  in  it  nothing  offensive.  It 
is  a  mere  precaution  for  self-defense.” 

Gouverncur  Morris  said  (1805):  “Let  us  have 
peace  permanent,  secure,  and  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  independent.  Peace  which  depends  not 
on  the  pity  of  others,  but  on  our  own  force.” 

John  Quincy  Adams  said  (1812):  "It  would 
be  worse  than  folly  for  us  to  imagine  that  we 
shall  he  allow  ed  to  enjoy  any  rights  which  we 
are  not  able  to  maintain  by  force.” 


AMERICAN  PATRIOTS 
and  STATESMEN 


I>oe*  Preparedness  incite 
war?  These  comment*  indi¬ 
cate  what  *ome  American* 
hare  thought  about  it.  I  n  the 
htc  law  mating  little  volume* 
called  “American  Patriot*  and 
Statesmen”  you  learn  that 
many  of  the  question*  w  rack¬ 
ing  u*  today  are  not  new — hut 
old  a*  the  nation. 

You  find,  for  instance,  that 
a  little  over  a  hundred  year* 
aeo.  during  the  Napoleonic 
War*,  thi*  country  was  di- 
*  ided  into  two  camp*  of 
Preparedne**  Advocate*  and 
Pacih*:*.  ju*t  a*  it  ha*  been 
>ince  Augu*t.  Ifl4:  you  *e* 


that  the  Pailful*  of  a  hun- 
dted  >cais  ago  prevailed;  >ou 
*ee  the  consequence  of  their 
victorv  on  the  military  event* 
of  the  War  of  1812. 

Professor  Mart  ha*  selected 
over  400  speeches,  messages, 
and  letters  (many  now  diffi¬ 
cult  of  access)  from  noted 
American*  which  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  each  stage 
of  our  history. 

An  invaluable  collection 
for  any  live  American  in¬ 
terested  in  present  problem* 
and  their  relation*  to  the 
pa*t.  The  *rt  is  the  first 
of  a  sene*  to  be  known  a* 


HER  face  awoke  quite  gloriously 
"See  him?"  -be  repeated  "Ye* 
Work  for  him.  stand  by  him.  take  hi* 
disgrace  with  him  If  he’ll  let  me.  But 
my  own  work'*  got  to  be  done  first." 

“Where  are  you  going.  Anne."  I 
asked,  "from  here?”  I  had  flooding 
scheme*  of  hiding  place*  I  could  buy 
for  her  apart  from  all  of  u*. 

"Why.  you  stupid  Dand."  said  she. 
“I’m  going  to  the  hospital.  My  trunk 
went  thi*  morning  See.  here's  his 
address,  in  case  things  don't  go  well. 
You’ll  wire  him.  Here  is  mine.  But 
you’re  not  to  come  there,  you're  not  to 
write  me.  you’re  not  to  remember  me 
any  more  than  if  I’d  takrn  a  row  and 
gone  into  a  sisterhood.  I'm  kwt.  Davie, 
dear,  until  I  come  back  and  bring  my 
baby  with  me.  Understand?" 

I  did.  and  we  spoke  little  after  that. 
She  was  tired  to  exhaustion,  and  her 
use.  I  understood,  had  been  accom- 

Sed.  As  we  stood  together  at  the 
-  -she  forbade  my  going  down  with 
her-  the  Madonna  blue  of  her  cloak  en- 
'doping  her  in  an  ineffable  way.  she 
said  one  last  word; 

"Let  him  understand  fully  I  set  the 
trap  for  him.  but  tdl  him.  if  you  can. 


assies 


Tbe*e  hie  volume*  sre  pocket  *ire,  fleiihly  hound  ia  rename 
piowal  hill  leather,  with  gilt  ioj».  Price  SS  ca*h.  Renew- 
ip S  lot  new (  subscriber*  to  Collier's  can  gel  them  FREE. 
Ask  out  Mibwnption  man  how  —  or  write  «  directlv. 


Collier's 


A  Citizen  and  His  Wife 


Hon  P++'  J 


hnken  by  the  piteous  apparition  of  the 
hint's  she  mu*!  not  remember.  I  could 
i'C  her  desperate  need  of  woman’s  re¬ 
curve  from  putinon,  wild  tear*,  •hip¬ 
s’ rock  on  the  desolate  *horc  of  lost 
i opes,  and  then  a  forlorn  placidity.  I 
mild  fancy  she  hod  traversed  all  that, 
the  hud  been  almost  drowned  ip  some 
tu  and  then  east  up  again,  and  *hc 
huriricrcd  away  from  such  devastating 
verth  row. 

"You  remrmbor,"  she  said,  "1  told 
»tt — indiscreetly— that  I  was  to  he  lot 
i  to  the  secret  of  the  meetings  at  the 
CIU  1*0.” 

It  was  betrayal  itself,  the  impor- 
imality  of  her  never  once  calling  the 
otiKo  her*  or  hi*.  I  nodded. 

"I  are  why  I  was  to  be  told.  Il  was 
«t  only  because  it  would  be  safer,  but 
i<  nuso  he  truly  wanted  me  to  become 
part  of  him.  lie  had  a  great  idea 
f  my  rouriigo  and  fidelity  and  my  love 
of  him.  He  believed  the  thing  he 
.an ted  with  his  whole  heart  I  should 
.uni,  too.  and  we  should  l«e  one  in  a — 
.Imoni  n  glorious  way.” 

Shn  stopped  here  and  hit  her  lip  I 
on  III  ace  a  pulse  heating  in  her  throat. 
"You,  Anne,"  I  said.  “You’d  be  a* 
ruo  u<*  steel.” 

"Thnl’s  it,"  said  she  quickly.  ’  That’s 
jrociscly  the  point,  lie  thought  I  should 
m  true,  hut  1  am  not.  I  am  betraying 
lim  to  you  ” 

Now  I  didn't  understand.  If  she 
ovod  him  and  what  was  it  hut  the 
smooching  memory  of  love  *he  had  to 
mt  Ix-hind  her?-  why  could  »he  not  I* 
ruo  t"  Him?  She  began  again,  momt- 
ining  her  dry  lips: 

"llr  is  a  traitor.  They  are  all  trait- 
*rs,  those  men,  They  ure  conspiring 
iguinat  the  Government." 

"But,"  I  *aid  stupidly,  "he  is  an 
\ntorican  citizen.’’ 

"That,  I  suppose."  said  Anne  wearily, 
*is  what  make*  It  treason." 

|  LOOKED  nt  her  dumbly,  and  then.  I 
I  must  confess,  the  personal  ride  of  it 
•iime  over  me,  and  I  broke  out:  "How 
ic  must  hove  trusted  you!" 

"Yes.”  she  said,  "absolutely."  She 
i fled  her  head  a  little  and  looked  her 
•ride.  But  the  pride  did  not  last  long, 
t  flowed  into  the  humility  of  a  softer 
losslon,  unavailing,  yet  inevitable  re- 
fret.  "lie  owned  that  he  hadn’t  really 
mown  me  at  the  first.  He  had  been 
ittructrd  to  me.  It  wu*  love,  ai  he 
mdvrriood  it  then.  But  in  living  with 
ne  he  saw  it  all  differently.  He  de- 
•ided  I  was  worthy  of  big  thing*,  lie 
uni  n  vision  of  what  we  could  do,  we 
wo.  If  I  frit  as  he  did.  And  he  hadn’t 
•  ny  doubt  whatever  that  I  should." 
"What  tiro  you  going  to  do?" 

"I'm  putting  it  in  your  hands,”  said 
ill*.*  simply.  "You  will  know." 

"Have  you  evidence?"  I  asked. 

"None  but  my  word.  They  have 
super*,  pinna,  letters,  photograph*. 
Those  were  in  a  safe  in  the  room  they 
i  oil  to  meet  In  But  he  look  them  west 
vith  him,  I  found  the  snfe  empty.” 

"Then  he  did  suspect  you."  I  cx- 
•Inimetl. 

"No.  I  kissed  him  good-by.  Judas! 
!t  IH  my  impression  he  took  them  west 
<i  some  meeting  there." 

"And  your  letter  simply  tells  him 
,’ou  have  left  his  house?  Do  you 
hlnk  that  will  make  him  suspect  nny- 
hlng  further?" 

"No.  I  took  pains  to  make  it  affec¬ 
tionate  and  kind.  Judas!  He  will  come 
lack  to  the  house.  You  can  urrest  him 
here  if  you  think  best" 

It  seemed  to  me  monstrous,  the  thing 
t'.elf,  the  colossal  plot  against  her  hap- 
nines*.  I  saw  what  mile*  her  bleeding 
.’••el  had  carried  her  before  she  could 
romps**  this  present  calm.  She  had 
nade  pilgrimage  about  the  world  of 
jrief  and  back  again,  not  once  only, 
mt  many  time*,  before  she  could  have 
•cached  this  spot. 

"Anne.”  I  said,  in  a  wild  grasp  at 
v-pe  for  her,  "you  do  love  him." 

"I’ve  done  thinking  of  that.”  she  said. 
'I  told  you  so.  Sec  here.  David."  She 
itretchfd  out  one  delicate  hand  and  laid 
t  on  the  little  table  between  us.  and 
here  it  lay  clasping  and  unclasping 
i*  she  talked.  While  I  live  I  cannot 
’orget  the  picture  of  that  agonized 
land,  talking  ne  her  lips  talked,  and 
tflowed.  though  they  were  not,  its  sign* 
>f  agnr.y.  "My  father  was  a  New  Eng- 
nntl  judge.  He  was  a  man  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  of  ftrict  honor.  My  grandfathers 
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Who  Was 
Stambouloff? 

"On  the  evening  of  luly  15. JH95.  as  he  was  driving 
home  from  his  club,  three  men  sprang  upon  his  car¬ 
riage  and  literally  hacked  him  to  pieces.  Thus  ended 
the  comparatively  short  career  of  the  man  who  " 

Who  what?  This  man.  Stamhouloff,  murdered  21 
years  ago,  played  a  vital  part  in  bringing  about  the 
Great  War.  What  do  you  know  of  StamboulofTs 
exciting  story? 

And  Yani  Sandanski  — who  once  kidnapped  an 
American  missionary,  held  her  for  $60,000  ransom 
and  "got  away  with  it."  as  the  phrase  goes  he  too 
played  a  star  part.  What  do  you  know  of  the 
brigand  Sandanski? 

Questions  like  these  find  their  answer  in 

THE  STORY  OF 
THE  GREAT  WAR 


Kor  inttaiKe,  take  Volume 
One.  1 1  Rivet  you  a  bmk  lucid 
account  of  the  Balkan  hittory 
for  the  la*t  50  year*. 

You  read  a  thrilling  tfory  of 
intrigue.  You  tn  that  the  ex- 
P Union  of  AuguM,  1914,  was 
not  an  accident— but  inevitable. 

You  get  the  hath  pound  of 
» he  struggle. 

Volume  One  doe*  thi*  for  all 
the  nation*  involved — show* 
the  histone  forces  of  the  last  50 


years  propelling  them  toward 
ih«*  cok»*al  conflict. 

AI*o,  Volume  One  contain* 
vital  article*  by  such  men  a* 
Leonard  YVcod  and  Admiral 
Knight  on  the  l.e**on  of  the 
War  to  Amcvica. 


Then,  each  sucie**i*e  vol¬ 
ume  tell*  the  Muf)  of  the  war 
for  a  *ix -month  period.  Tell* 
it  authoritatively,  yet  in  a  fasci¬ 
nating  magaame  style.  We  are 
anxious  co  tell  you  more  about 
those  volume* — 


HV  are  tending  FREE  to  all  Coll  it  r  readers .  /hit  masterly 
4o-p<ige  resume  entitled  “7ue  Yean  of  the  Great  \l‘ar”  hr 
the  noted  expert  Frank  //.  Si  mends.  Thu  it  parte/  Vrlume  X 
of  the  set,  hut  hat  been  published  separately  tn  an  attraethe 
booklet.  Use  toupon — jet  an  idea  of  uhat  these  honks  are . 
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I  him  if  he  want*  roc— ah.  well.  Davie, 
I’m  giving  you  too  much.  Maybe  1 
j  can  say  it  myself  some  time.  Good- 
|  by." 

The  beautiful  hard  lay  stanchly  in 
mine,  and  while  1  held  it  1  tried  to  say 
something  adequate,  but  couldn’t  man¬ 
age  it. 

“Anne,  you’re  a  great  creature. 
You’re  as  great  as  the  Roman  mothers 
we  hear  about." 

She  shook  her  head  A  little  hurt 
smile  moved  her  lips. 

"Ah.”  she  said,  "maybe  they  bad  plain 
sailing.  They  weren’t  traitors  too.*’ 

1  stood  and  looked  on  her,  a  vision 
of  gold  and  blue  going  down  my  stairs. 
»nd  did  not  follow  her.  At  the  door 
she  turned,  looked  up  at  me.  and  smiled 
— a  full  smile,  knowing.  I  suppose,  how 
1  should  keep  the  picture  of  her— 


opened  my  door  and  was  gone.  A  l 
in  an  instant  I  heard  the  curru.l 
taking  her  away.  .  .  . 

I  am  a  patient  dog  of  a  main.  «*nd  < 
the  eleven  day*  1  had  no  word  fra 
her  I  did  not  seek  her.  I  did  not  evn 
look  at  the  address  she  had  triven  n. 
I  only  tried  to  send  her  my  floodinr 
enfolding  love.  And  every  Jay  I  wen 
past  his  house  in  the  reputable  atr«t 
looked  up  at  its  reticent  windows,  mi 
tried  tn  fig  on  my  own  immediate  actus 
when  the  master  of  it  should  retur; 
For  eleven  days  this  continued.  Tt:i 
morning  i*  the  morning  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth,  and  I  nm  waiting  for  the  mas 
ter  of  the  house.  He  has  been  sum¬ 
moned.  He  has  been  told.  n»  I  was  toll 
forty-eight  hours  ago,  that  Anne,  wife 
of  Ixiuis  Fieldmnn,  died  in  hospital 
at  midnight,  she  and  her  infant  so-.. 


Seeing  Hughes 


capitalist  or  day  laborer,  ha*  any  idea 
that  wo  will  not  nerd  all  the  brains  and 
all  the  energy  we  have  to  keep  out  of 
some  kind  of  a  nasty  slump  We  can 
forget  yesterday.  What  about  our 
pocketbooks  when  the  war  ia  over? 

-Well,  then?”  I  Mid 

He  went  on.  He  has  b  en  a  lawyer 
and  Judge.  There  is  a  lot  of  fire  in  him 
about  protection  for  our  own  national 
self. respect.  But  what  about  his 
thought  aa  to  our  pocketbook  and  pay 
envelope?  I  wondered. 

Ile  told  roe.  He  said  protection  for 
our  national  prosperity  means,  first  of 
all.  national  encouragement  of  business 
—not  special  privilege,  but  the  pat  on 
the  back  we  all  owe  to  the  man  who 
can  Invent,  the  man  who  can  organise 
honest  business,  the  man  who  can  make 
something  better  and  cheaper  than 
anyone  has  made  it  before.  We  must 
learn  to  save  We  must  learn  to  pro- 
duee.  Wr  must  learn  to  win  in  a 
straight  competition  with  the  world. 
Buiineas  needs  regulation,  but  it  la  an 
ungracious  and  InrArient  government 
which  will  not  also  devise  a  systematic 
encouragement  of  business. 

While  we  are  learning  to  produce 
bettrr  than  others  ran  produce  we  must 
protect  the  industries  which  need  It 
Wr  must  write  a  scientific  tariff  Into 
which  no  lobbyist  can  write  a  word  or 
comma.  He  Mid  that  too 

And  we  must  reach  out  for  the  for¬ 
eign  market,  the  great  new  markets  of 
countries  started  into  new  life. 

"But  that  we  cannot  do  If  we  are 
to  abandon  the  American  investor  in 
the  lands  where  he  lays  down  his  brains 
and  his  money,"  Hughes  said.  "We 
cannot  tell  him  to  go  abroad  at  hit  own 


risk.  When  he  goes  thr  United  State* 
must  go  behind  him,  defending  the 
fundamental  rights  of  Americium  Is 
engage  in  the  spread  of  progress  ur.i 
the  pursuits  of  peace.  Protection  In 
elude*  that." 

By  this  time  telephones  were  ring 
ing.  secretaries  *fcrc  pocking  in.  nil  the 
hurly-burly  which  surrounds  w  candi¬ 
date  began  lo  raise  its  clatter  outside 
the  door.  All  the  time  I  wanted  had 
been  given  me,  so  I  recalled  the  «mr 
thing  1  wished  to  put  into  the  Inter- 
view  with  Hughes,  on  my  own  account. 

“We  Hair  Been  Het rayed  " 

T  WANTED  to  put  this  Into  the  talk 
lwith  Hughes  because  I  thought  it  is  ■ 
great  mistake  for  us  to  fight  out  s 
political  rampnign  over  the  past,  over 

resterdaya,  over  the  dead  and  gnns  or 
nlf  dead  and  half-gone  things  w©  ha>r 
born  doing,  whether  well  or  badly.  We 
arc  now  In  the  business  of  choosing  the 
man  and  the  party  into  whose  hundi 
we  will  prefer  to  put  n  very  much  more 
difficult  to-morrow — a  to-morrow  whn 
real  war  and  not  n  word-painted  war  , 
may  threaten  us,  and  n  real  Industriil 
depression  and  not  n  psychological  de¬ 
pression  may  menace  us. 

So  I  said:  ’’The  review  and  critic  I* 
of  the  present  Administration  are  unlj 
important  to  show  whether  or  not  then 

. . .  to  meet  the  need  of  tb 

coming  years  as  to  protection— on 
national  safety,  of  our  national  pro* 
perity.” 

But  Hughes  corrected  me.  "No I”  said 
he.  leaning  far  forward,  with  hu 
hands  tightening,  "1  think  there  is  res-- 
son  to  feel  that  already  we  have  suf-  > 
fered— that  we  have  been  belraurJ'") 


In  Our  Town 


BY  WALT  MASON 


TN  our  small  town  there  is  no  bar;  no 
ibooie  is  sold,  in  flask  or  jar;  no  signs 
announcing  ice-cold  beer  upon  our  long 
main  street  appear.  When  we’d  as¬ 
suage  our  dusty  thirst,  wr  <[Uot*  the 
motto.  “Safety  First.”  and  to  the  near¬ 
est  hydrant  trail,  and  drink  three 
I  quarts  of  Adam's  ale.  Ten  thousand 
people,  good  and  bad.  are  dwelling  in 
our  lovely  grad,  and  when  the  week  of 
toil  is  done,  and  they  set  forth  to  hsve 
some  fan.  not  ore  of  all  that  cheerful 
throng  goes  seeking  liquor,  red  and 
strong;  there  is  no  liquor  here  to  seek, 
and  so  the  seeker'd  be  a  freak.  Of 
course,  it  makes  a  strong  man  groan,  to 
hare  some  money,  all  his  own.  and 
find  he  cannot  blow  it  in  for  cool,  re¬ 
freshing  square-face  gin;  and  often¬ 


times.  in  his  despair,  he  buys  his  cfcil 
dren  shoes  to  wear,  or  gives  his  wif» 
a  large  green  bill,  which  should  be 
the  brewer’s  till.  Or.  driven  fraud 
by  the  law  which  bars  the  bugjui.N 
from  his  maw— a  law  devised  by  sem 
fool  crank — he  puts  his  money  n 
the  bank,  or  buys  himself  a  house  »"( 
lot,  while  he's  with  indignation  he. 
The  news  our  p'per*  print  is  etuk 
there  are  no  doings  at  the  jail ;  <-r 
people  lead  eventless  lives;  nur  lu> 
hands  seldom  beat  their  wives;  .•<' 
once  a  year  are  prison  bunks  engagv- 
by  plain  or  fancy  drunks.  It  ;• 
a  stupid  life  we  lead,  ami  much  I  for 
we’ll  go  to  seed;  we  ought  to  luv 
a  bousing  ken,  and  put  our  jail 
use  again! 
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A  Superb  Gift  "A  Treasured  Possession 

2^  NEW  EDISON 

This  is  a  photograph  of  Madame  Rappold  art  of  the  greatest  artists  is  now  made 
and  Mr.Spalding  proving  by  actual  com-  possible  by  Thomas  A.  Edison's  latest 
parison  that  Thomas  A.  Edison's  new  invention  THE  NEW  EDISON 
invention  Re-creates  their  superb  art  which  a  New  York  newspaper  describes 
with  absolute  fidelity.  In  your  own  home  as  "the  phonograph  with  a  soul.”  There 
the  literal  Re-creation  of  the  great  is  a  licensed  dealer  in  your  vicinity. 


IVtite  for  the  brochure  “Music  s  Re-creation" and  the  booklet  “What  the  Critics  Say' 

THOMi*  S  A.  EDISON,  INC.  Dept.  2368  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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The  Victrola  brings  the  opera 
right  into  your  home 


All  the  magnificent  number*  of  opera,  superbly  sung  b>  artists  famous  for  their  master-interpretations 
of  each  particular  role. 

Caruso.  Alda,  CalvA  Farrar.  Martinelli.  Rutfn.  are  among  the  mighty  group  the  Victrola  brings  to  you 
to  sing  the  captivating  music  of  Carmen. 

So  it  is  throughout  the  entire  range  of  opera  and  of  all  music  and  entertainment— with  a  Victrola  you 
hear  the  greatest  artists  of  all  the  world  right  in  your  own  home.  T .  .. 

-  TWtAfa  V«or  4m*T,  «..kn  .--1  U*r  will  rbd I,  play  lot  ym.  «■,.  1  \ V”:  f 

V.r'iar'  /wi*.  or ’«./■*  •WMC  i«u  "1^  ••  aad  i»-no«wr»i»  ib»  r*Mno,  in  vi  lb.  Victor  and  » i».  .i^whTum. 

Tt*  IB»I  um»oi  1b  «h»  i'*««  p*iar*  u  Wirol*  XVI.  1W  /-x— V  . 
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Guaranteed  Tobacco 


There  it  is  in  plain,  straight- 
from-the-shoulder,  unmistakable 
Knglish  in  the  top  of  every  Tuxedo 
tin — note  how  emphatic  it  is. 


It  means  that  Tuxedo  has  sot 
to  make  good  with  you  or  we  have 
got  to  make  good  to  you. 


It  means  that  you  can  smoke  Tuxedo  for 
years  and  never  risk  a  cent  of  your  expendi¬ 
ture — because  Tuxedo  must  always  be  “en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory"  to  you.  Can  you  think  of 
any  broader  guarantee  than  that  ? 


10 "Tins  4 
&Baqs  5 


This  gua ra n tee  insu res  permanent  enjoyment 
to  Tuxedo  smokers — for  it  is  in  force  for  every 
pipe-load — any  time — anywhere. 


Do  you  not  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  Tuxedo 
— the  guaranteed  smoke  of  millions  of  men? 
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For  Twenty  Years — 

Reos  have  been  built  for  service. 
That  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons 
why,  each  year,  the  public  de¬ 
mands  more  and  more  Reos. 


that  have  proved  by  sheer  merit 
in  the  acid  test  of  daily  use 
that  they  have  a  right  to  that 
name. 

Hyatt  bearings  have  “stayed  by" 
for  twenty  years.  They  have 
been  Standard  From  the  Start. 


To  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
service  a  motor  car  must  be 
made  of  Standard  parts -parts 


HYATT 


Standard 


What  is  a  salvo? 


clothmercenze 


How  many  unfamiliar  names,  new  words.  How  many  business  letters  to-day  showed 

and  puzzling  war  terms  in  this  mo/ning's  paper  you  examples  of  words  wrongly  used,  carelessly 

meant  nothing  hut  a  blank  to  you?  divided  or  incorrectly  spelled?  Business  success  is  based  on  accuracy. 

If  you  are  asked  the  value  of  a  ytn  or  a  Do  the  business  phrases  and  technical  terms  in  an  automobile 

mbit,  the  location  or  pronunciation  of  Zborow  catalogue  or  trade  journal  convey  their  true  meaning  to  you?  I  f 
or  the  Sonwit,  are  you  able  to  give  an  accurate  not,  can  you  safely  consult  these  mediums?  Lawsuits  have  origi- 
answer?  Mr.  "Nearly  Right”  never  succeeds.  nated  in  nothing  but  a  failure  to  understand  such  expressions. 

If  you  are  seeking  Efficiency  and  Advancement 


Dirtinnnril  f>rov^es  ^,e  means  10  «w«  Success.  It  is  an  all - 
L/lCltU/IUi  y  know  •nn  teacher ,  a  universal  question  answerer , 

made  by  specialists  to  meet  your  needs.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 

all  walks  of  life  use ,  profit  from,  and  enjoy  this  vast  fund  of  information. 

the  PROOF  that  Settles  the  Matter 
comes  to  selecting  a  dictionary 


Salient  Features 


ll<-»  much  toch  a  Chnitiua*  Gill 
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THE  BIG  HIKE 


BK  RUPERT  HUGHES 


THE  huge  Texan  sunset  was  piling  glory  on  glory  tfc^t  evening 

colonel  gathered  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  together  .  hollow  square  for  an 
informal  family  powwow.  The  only  hills  down  in  lowea  Texts  are  the  oc¬ 
casional  low  ridges  of  the  irrigation  ditches,  and  the  horixv*  rims  one  around 
unvexed  by  anything  higher  that  an  assembly  of  flat-faced,  una  -aved  cactuses  or 
a  few  delicate- leafed  mesquite  shrubs.  In  consequence  one  get»  the  whole  half 
of  the  sky.  And  the  skies  were  wonderful.  The  sunsets  and  the  Vtr  seU  and 
moon  sets  were  almost  worth  the  journey.  Even  the  sunrises  were  wonderful 
enough  at  times  to  compel  a  word  of  approval,  though  our  dreary  eyes  H  re  seen 
every  blamed  sunrise  since  we  struck  tfie  border.  Dawns  are  no  luxur>^ 
There  ib  an  institution  called  reveille  which  attends  to  that. 

Reveille  is  a  tune  played  by  a  pack  of  bugles  all  barking  lustily.  As 
gennt  Madigan  of  my  company  would  say  in  the  big  hike:  “When  I  get 
New  York,  well,  there's  a  man  sharpens  scissors  used  to  come  down  my 
Mowin'  u  bugle!  I’m  just  waitin’  for  him  when  I  get  home.  If  he  blows 
buglo  in  my  street.  Ill  wrap  a  horseshoe  round  his  neck." 

It  was  indeed  one  of  the  diversions  of  the  hike  to  invent  various  torments 
for  people  who  blew  whistles  and  horns — when  we  got  home!  Meanwhile  we 
were  the  abject  slaves  of  both  Sleeping  officers  woke  with  a  cry  of  terror  at 
the  twang  of  the  bugle.  Rheumatic  soldiers  uprooted  themselves  from  the  con¬ 
genial  soil  at  the  shrill  of  the  whistles.  And  homo  was  so  far  away  that  we 
began  to  imagine  we  had  all  been  born  and  raised  in  Texas.  But  on  this  night 
we  were  gathered  to  hear  counsel  from  our  new  leader.  Colonel  W.  N.  Haskell 
of  the  regular  army  via  West  Point. 

When  he  began  to  talk  wc  were  a  crowd  of  ordinary  people  from  New  York, 
squatting  or  lounging  in  a  mob  about  a  comparative  stranger.  We  were  squat¬ 
ting  on  a  piece  of  ground  that  hud  never  held  anything  but  cactuses,  tarantulas, 
lizards,  and  a  few  mesquite  trcei  twisted  northwardly  by  the  eternal  and 


eternally  blessed  wind  that  blows  from  the  southeast  with  coolness  in  IU  wings. 

We  were  all  more  or  less  sick  of  being  eo  many  thousands  of  miles  from  our 
hones,  and  more  or  less  disgusted  with  the  circumstances  that  had  more  or  less 
duped  us  into  acting  as  policemen  when  we  had  volunteered  as  soldiers.  We 
disgruntled  set  of  plain  men.  homely,  dirty,  bored,  disheartened. 

As  the  colonel  talked  to  us  of  our  ideal  state,  of  our  duties  to  the  regi- 
and  ourselves,  of  the  divinity  of  service,  the  pride  of  subordination,  the 
high  privilege  of  saluting,  the  economy  of  promptness  and  precision,  and  of 
hn  ambition  to  make  the  Fighting  Sixty-ninth  the  model  of  efficiency  for  the 
whole  guard,  our  hearts  were  quickened  with  renewal  of  the  old  enthusiasms 
that  had  made  us  enlist. 

The  sunset  enfolded  us  and  blurred  us.  till  gradually  we  were  but  a  shadowy 
mass  with  a  serrated  fringe  of  heads  and  hats.  On  the  tips  of  the  conical  and 
pyramidal  tents  a  little  light  still  clung  and  the  camp  was  a  dream  of  wigwams 
and  tepees  in  the  happy  hunting  grounds.  Everything  turns  to  poetry  in  the 
twilight,  and  even  the  incinerator  pits  for  burning  garbage  became  beacons  of 
unearthly  radiance.  Finally  we  were  all  absorbed  in  the  gloom,  and  the  colonel 
was  blotted  from  view  with  ourselves.  There  remained  nothing  but  a  quiet 
voice  and  a  spirit  of  attention.  We  had  vanished  like  the  Indians  from  the 
We  were  not  even  ghosts.  Only  silence  and  a  quiet  telling  of  whut  we 
«rre  there  for.  so  far  away  from  Manhattan,  where  the  lights  were  beating  up 
Broadway  in  the  false  dawn  of  a  city  evening! 

So  we  shall  pass  from  earth  and  from  memory  and  nothing  will  be  left  of 
c  ir  trip  to  the  border  except  the  neglected  fact  that  certain  men  and  women 
id  children  who  might  have  been  killed  but  for  us  were  spared  for  other  deaths, 
id  certain  homes  that  bandits  might  have  set  ablate  were  left  to  crumble  pence- 
f  illy.  People  tire  soon  enough  at  hearing  about  great  deeds  that  were  done; 
t  ley  have  no  patience  with  stories  of  dramatic  things  that  were  kept  tame  by 
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the  wise  but  dreary  measures  of  prevention.  Yet 
the  guard  went  down  to  the  border  with  motive* 
of  a*  holy  patriotism  as  ever  moved  any  other 
crusade;  it  stayed  there  doing  a  wearisome  task 
faithfully  if  not  lovingly.  Only  those  who  were 
there  and  read  the  letters  pleading  for  return  and 
giving  pitiful  reasons  will  know  how  much  heartache 
it  cost.  But  yesterday's  heartache,  like  last  week's 
toothnche,  is  something  almost  impossible  to  remem¬ 
ber;  it  is  the  least  interesting  thing  on  earth.  Lord, 
love  us,  though,  how  the  tooth  jumps  and  the  heart 
bleed*  at  the  time! 

If  one  could  describe  it  as  he  feels  it.  he  might 
make  the  reader  ache  in  company.  And  misery  love* 
company.  So  this  shall  be  the  story  of  one  of  the 
hikes  told  before  it  has  entirely  lost  its  vividness. 
We  learned  how  to  hike,  whatever  else  we  leamed. 

7 he  I/orrorn  of  Hiking 

THE  word  -hike"  has  undoubtedly  established  it- 
‘•If,  in  army  parlance  at  least,  as  a  permanent 
word.  It  means  a  march  raise.!  to  the  worst  possible 
degree.  It  hus  something  of  thr  feeling  of  "hateful" 
in  the  uspirate  that  begins  it,  and  of  the  word  "sick" 
in  the  click  that  end*  it. 

A  hike  i*  u  forced  march  that  is  not  forced;  an 
imitation  of  u  desperate  advance  or  retreat  without 
the  inspiration  of  rescue  or  escape.  It  has  all  the 
dismal,  uncomfortable  features  of  actual  war,  with 
no  glory.  As  many  get  back  in  a  bunch  as  can.  and 
the  rest  come  up  us  soon  as  they  may,  in  the  ambu¬ 
lance  or  on  Shanks'  mare.  A  hike  is  a  dress  re¬ 
hearsal  of  a  dull  failure  that  is  never  going  to  be 
produced.  Yet  there  is  no  drnying  the  value  of  the 
hike.  Major  General  Funs  ton  is  quoted  as  emphasis¬ 
ing  It*  importance  to  the  guardsmen : 

I  cun  appreciate  Ike  viewpoint  of  Ike  in  Ike 
rankt  who  le/l  Iheir  own  affair*  lo  tome  to  Ike  border 
in  on* wer  lo  ike  Govemment’t  call.  Tkry  ore  tent 
forth  on  marekee,  gel  kol  and  tired,  and,  after  a 
while,  begin  lo  wonder  what  I*  rAe  sense  of  Ike  drudg¬ 
ery  lo  which  they  are  being  subjected.  Hut  Ik  is  is  Ike 
individual  viewpoint ;  when  Ike  proposition  of  mili¬ 
tary  training  is  considered  along  broader  tine*.  Ike 
at  pee  I  it  entirely  different.  U'kat  if  Ike  Stale  troop* 
had  been  required  lo  enter  Mrxiro  la  fight  immrdt 
airly  after  they  reached  Ike  border,'  A I  Ikal  limr 
they  were  not  ready  for  fi rid  terrier  Even  non 
some  of  Ike  organisation*,  purlieu  la  rly  in  thr  ear- 
airy  and  arlillrry  brnnekrt  of  the  terrier,  hare  not 
had  the  training  and  experiene*  they  reqnin 

Infantrymen  are  mareken  primarily,  and  their 
training  it  timp/er  Ikon  Ikal  of  Ike  arlillrry  and 
cavalry.  The  fart  Ikal  infantry  regiment*  most  corse 
territory  on  fool  erplaint  why  thry  mutt  be  to  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  in  Ike  hiking  business.  Ear  Ike  bet! 
retullt  troop*  thou/d  be  kepi  on  Ike  more  all  Ike 
limr,  making  Iheir  daily  marrhrt.  going  through  field 
maneuver*,  and  pH  idling  a  different  camp  from  night 
to  night. 

General  Funston  said  that  being  in  permanent 
camps  caused  regiment*  to  slump  in  efficiency,  and 
that  marches  lire  highly  valuable  for  the  training  of 
o nicer*.  They  learn  to  handle  their  men  and  to  meet 
emergencies  under  conditions  which  most  nearly  re¬ 
semble  those  of  real  service. 

Of  the  hundred -odd  thousand  guardsmen  that  went 
to  the  border  practically  none  escaped  being  hiked 
except  a  few  who  were  lucky  enough  to  be  sick  at 
the  time  their  orgaiiiraiions  marched.  So  it  )•  safe 
to  say  that  what  I  tell  la  the  experience  of  nearly 
everybody:  and,  since  my  feet  and  mind  are  of  the 
average  aort,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  psychology 
and  pathology  herein  are  fairly  representative.  Also 
since  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  is  said  to  have  made 


Alter  important  mate  he*  comet  loot  ini  pee  I  ion 


the  beat  of  all  the  records  in  hiking  (we  admit  it 
ourselves)  it  is  safe  to  tell  frankly  what  happened 
to  us,  in  the  assurance  that  at  least  as  much,  and 
probably  worse,  befell  the  other  regiments. 

Among  the  Oral  terrors  that  beset  us  on  our  ar¬ 
rival  (next  to  the  descriptions  of  Texas  at  a  Slate 
densely  inhabited  by  tarantulas  with  a  closely  woven 
pattern  of  roiled  rattlesnakes)  wen-  the  stories  of 
the  horrors  of  the  hike.  A  certain  regiment  started 
out  handsomely  of  a  hot  morning  and  began  to  spill 
ita  members  along  the  roadside  by  the  doren  after 
the  Aral  hour.  One  of  the  victim*  died.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  walked  lo  death.  We  were  glad  of 
every  postponement  of  our  own  ordeal.  But  at  last 
the  date  of  execution  was  set. 

Our  first  taste  of  marching  as  she  ia  marched 
came  one  day  when  our  battalion  went  down  la  the 
rifle  range  near  Sbaryland  to  shout.  It  was  a  short 
march  of  less  than  five  miles  down— and  the  same 
distance  back. 

The  first  battalion  had  a  biasing  hot  day  for  its 
outing  and  came  home  pretty  well  burnt  out  Our 
morning  began  with  a  light  shower  that  just  laid 
tha  dust.  We  went  forth  whistling,  singing,  and 
mouthhnrping.  A  furious  rainstorm  quenched  our 
ardor  all  of  a  sudden. 

Ponchos  were  soon  mere  sop.  We  shot  lying  down 
in  bathtubs  of  water  with  the  rain  florging  our 
backs  and  filling  the  sights  of  the  runs.  We  had 
lunch  with  our  dripping  hat  brims  for  shelter.  We 
set  out  for  home  in  a  driving  deluge,  which  became 
the  famous  hurricane  that  wrecked  Corpus  Christ! 
and  that  blew  down  two  thousand  telegraph  poles 
and  Heaven  knows  how  many  soldiers*  tents.  The 
roa  •  were  bogs.  We  went  over  the  wind  like  kites, 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  The  men  made  a 
song  of  it  till  the  last  half  mile,  when  mud  and  wind 
made  evevy  man's  progress  an  individual  problem. 


Our  neighbor  In  Mission,  the  Fourteenth  R**K' 
meat,  had  gone  out  on  it*  hike  the  day  before.  “n<l 
the  permanent  camp  left  behind  wus  almost  torn  t< 
pieces-  The  shelter  tents  it  took  along  were  whippe 
away  and  the  regiment  spent  the  night  standing 
about  the  camp  fire* — or  so  we  were  told.  The 
Third  Regiment  arrived  from  McAllen  on  it*  own 
hike  and  occupied  part  of  the  Fourteenth's  camp. 
The  overflow  slept  in  empty  houses,  school*,  nnd 
other  buildings  thrown  open  by  the  hospitable  people 
of  Mission. 

Our  own  tents  had  to  be  held  down  by  extraordi¬ 
nary  measures.  Plonks  were  driven  in  lo  repine- 
pegs.  Men  and  officers  worked  like  sailors  in  t*  ty¬ 
phoon.  About  twenty-five  tents  were  brought  dow  n 
in  our  regiment. 

We  weathered  the  afternoon  and  night  somehow, 
and  the  sun  and  wind  and  toil  of  the  next  day  dried 
us  up.  But  they  did  not  dry  up  the  telegraph  pole*, 
and  wc  were  unable  to  get  a  telegram  to  or  from 
the  North  for  a  week. 

We  resumed  our  preparations  for  our  hike.  The 
date  was  set  for  August  27,  and  it  was  to  last  for 
eleven  day*,  bringing  u*  bark  to  Mission  at  Inst. 

The  preliminary  to  the  hike  wus  the  costume  prep¬ 
aration,  known  as  Equipment  A,  the  simplest  bug- 
gage  carried  by  troops  under  emergency  condition*. 
It  is  known  also  ns  "the  field  kit-"  Each  man  cur¬ 
ries,  snailwise,  his  board  and  lodging,  his  dining 
room,  kitchen,  bedroom,  and  arsenal.  In  detail,  each 
enlisted  man  carried  his  uniform,  with  the  under¬ 
clothes  and  socks  beneath  it,  also  a  rifle,  a  bayonet 
in  iU  scabbard,  a  cartridge  belt  and  suspenders, 
canteen,  cup,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  meat  can,  and 
a  first  aid  packet  in  a  pouch.  In  hi*  pack  he  curried 
a  rubber  poncho,  half  u  shelter  tent,  five  tent  pegs, 
one  lent  pole,  a  blanket,  an  extra  suit  of  underwear, 
two  extra  pairs  of  socks,  a  toothbrush,  a  comb,  and 
a  cake  of  soap.  Kaiora  were  graciously  permitted, 
since  we  had  no  company  barbers.  Also  for  two 
days  we  carried  emergency  ration*  of  bacon,  hard¬ 
tack.  potatoes,  coffee,  sugar,  salt,  and  pepper. 

Where  Sir  fnaac  Newton  Failed 
T  sounds  like  light  baggage,  but  carry  it  once!  It 
is  enough.  For  you  must  multiply  every  Ounce  by 
every  step  you  take,  and  there  are  shout  2.000  steps 
to  a  mile.  It  was  the  puck  Ihut  broke  most  of  thorn- 
who  fell  by  the  wuyside,  and  many  a  man  who  got 
through  got  through  only  because  somr  stouter  com¬ 
rade  or  some  officer,  anxious  for  (he  company’s  good 
name,  was  willing  to  tote  an  extra  burden  part  of 
the  way.  We  passed  regiment*  thut  put  their  puck* 
on  the  wagons,  but  our  men  carried  (hem  throughout. 

Each  officer  carried  hi*  canteen,  hi*  Held  glasses, 
a  revolver,  and  an  extra  magazine  pouch,  a  first-aid 
packet  and  a  haversack.  In  my  haversack  I  cur¬ 
ried.  after  these  emergency  rution*  were  eaten,  n 
box  of  cigars,  foot  powder  nnd  adhesive  plaster  and 
a  paper  of  noodles  for  opening  blister*.  It  was 
strange  how  light  the  cigar*  were,  but  the  first-aid 
packet  weighed  a  ton, 

On  the  ration  wugon  of  his  company  went  each 
officer',  bedding  roll,  containing  a  shelter  tent  and 
whatever  elm-  he  wished  to  carry,  up  to  fifty  pounds, 
Fifty  pound*  is  not  far  up. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  extracted  gravity  from 
ripe  apple*,  he  neglected  to  observe  the  law*  by 
which  things  grow  heavier  and  heavier  the  further 
you  carry  them.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  in  military  science.  You  may  have  noticed 
that  a  hand  bag  carried  to  the  station  becomes,  after 
one  block,  a  suit  case;  after  two  blocks,  two  suit 
cases;  after  three  blocks  four  suit  case*  and  a  hat 
trunk;  then  four  suit  cases,  a  hat  trunk,  and  a 
steamer  trunk.  At  the  on  pagr  24) 
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.AMERICAN  ADVENTURES 

IV:  A  BIT  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  — BY  JULIAN  STREET 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  WALLACE  MORGAN 


ALMOST  all  modern  European  critics  of 
•  the  United  States  agree  in  complain- 
ing  that  our  telephones  and  sleeping  cars 
are  objectionable,  and  that  we  are  "stand¬ 
ardised"  in  everything.  Their  criticism 
of  the  telephone  seems  to  be  that  the  state 
of  perfection  to  which  it  has  been  brought 
in  this  country  causes  it  to  be  widely  used, 
while  their  disapproval  of  our  sleeping 
cars  is  invariably  based  on  the  assumption 
that  they  have  no  compartments — which 
in  not  the  fact,  since  most  of  the  great 
transcontinental  railroads  do  run  com¬ 
partment  curs,  and  much  better  ones  than 
the  best  uagont  liU,  and  since,  also,  all 
our  sleeping  cars  have  drawing  rooms 
which  are  incomparably  better  than  the 
most  comfortable  European  compartments. 

The  charge  of  standardisation  will,  how¬ 
ever,  bear  u  little  thought.  It  is  true  that 
moat  Americun  cities  have  a  general  JM 5 

family  resemblance:  that  a  business  street  WL~ 
in  Atlanta  or  Memphis  looks  much  like  a 
buninrss  street  in  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland. 

Huffulo,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul.  Kansas  City, 
or  St.  Liuis;  and  that  much  the  same  thing 
mny  be  said  of  residence  streets.  Houses  V* 
and  office  buildings  in  one  city  are  likely  to 
resemble  those  of  corresponding  grade  in 
■mother;  the  men  who  live  in  the  houses 
nnd  go  daily  to  the  offices  are  also  similar; 
so  ore  the  trolley  cars  In  which  they 
Journey  to  and  fro;  still  more  so  the  Fords  / 

which  many  of  them  use;  the  clothing  of 
on*  man  is  like  that  of  another,  and  all  S 

have  similar  conventions  concerning  the 
date  at  wjilch— without  regard  to  tem¬ 
perature  straw  haU  should  be  discarded 
Thoir  womenfolk,  also,  are  more  or  less 
nlike,  ns  arc  the  department  stores  In 
which  they  shop  and  the  dresses  they  buy. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  their  children, 
the  costumes  of  those  children,  and  the 
schools  they  attend. 

Every  American  city  hus  social  groups 
corresponding  to  similar  groups  in  other 
cities.  There  is  always  the  small,  affluent 
group  made  up  of  people  who  keep  butlers 
nnd  several  outomobdea,  nnd  who  travel 
extensively.  In  this  group  there  are  always 
some  snobs:  Indiva  who  give  much  time  to 
aocletlca  founded  on  ancestry  and  haw  a  Junkerish 
feeling  about  "social  leadership." 

Every  city  has  also  its  "fast”  group:  people  who 
consider  themselves  "unconventional,"  who  drink 
more  than  is  good  for  them,  and  make  a  good  deal 
of  noise.  Some  members  of  this  group  may  belong 
to  the  first  group  as  well,  but  in  the  fast  group 
they  have  a  following  of  well-dressed  hangers-on: 
unmarried  men  and  women,  youngish  rather  than 
young,  who.  with  little  money,  yet  manage  to  dresa 
well  nnd  to  be  seen  eating  and  drinking  and  dancing 
in  public  places.  There  is  usually  to  be  found  in  this 
group  a  hectic  widow  or  two— be  it  grass  or  sod— 
nnd  a  pretty  girl  or  two  of  the  kind  that  was  given 
too  much  freedom  at  eighteen  and  begins  to  wonder 
at  twenty-eight  why.  though  she  has  always  been  "a 
good  fellow."  none  of  the  dozens  of  men  who  take 
her  about  have  married  her.  To  this  aggregation 
drift  also  those  restless  husbands  and  wives  whose 
glances  rove  hopefully  away  from  their  mates,  a  few 
well-bred  drunkards,  and  a  few  men  and  women  who 
are  trying  to  forget  what  they  cannot  forget. 

Then  there  is  always  the  young  married  group— a 
nice  group  for  the  most  part— living  in  comfortable 
new  houses  or  apartments,  and  keeping,  usually,  both 
a  smull  automobile  and  a  baby  carriage.  They  go  to 
the  Country  Club  on  Saturday  nights,  leave  their 
motors  standing  in  the  drive,  eat  a  lukewarm  supper 
that  tastes  like  papier-macW.  and  dance  themselves 
to  wiltedness.  Another  group  is  entirely  mosculine, 
being  made  up  of  husbands  of  various  ages,  their 
mutual  bond  being  the  downtown  club  to  which 
they  go  daily,  and  in  which  the  subjects  discussed  are 
politics,  golf,  and  the  evils  of  prohibition.  To  this 
group  always  belong  the  black-sheep  husbands  who. 
after  taking  their  wives  to  the  Country  Club,  dis¬ 
appear  and  remain  away  until  they  are  sent  for  be¬ 
cause  it  is  time  to  go  home,  when  they  come  back 
sheepishly,  scented  with  Scotch. 

Every  American  city  has  also  what  Don  Marquis 
Vor .11  . 


shall  we  reverse  the  order?  Or  shall  I 
show  bow  much  I  know  about  Brieux,  and 
household  economics,  and  Ellen  Key.  and 
eugenics,  and  George  Meredith,  nnd  poatim- 
pressionism.  and  Roberts’s  Rules  of  Order, 
and  conditions  in  the  Sixteenth  Ward?” 

Our  Infinite  Variety 

Ylf HEN  one  thinks  of  these  city  groups, 
*  *  and  of  mail-order  houses,  and  Fords, 
one  may  begin  to  fear  that  it  is  indeed 
true  that  we  are  becoming  standardized, 
but  when  one  lets  one's  mind  drift  over  the 
country  as  the  eye  drifts  over  n  map; 
when  one  thinks  of  the  quantities  of 
modest,  thoughtful,  gentle,  generous,  in¬ 
telligent.  sound  American  families  which 
arc  to  be  found  in  every  city  and  every 
town,  and  thinks  again,  in  a  twinkling,  of 
sheriffs  and  mining-camp  policemen  in  the 
Far  West,  of  lioys  going  to  Harvard,  and 
other  boys  going  to  the  University  of 
Kansas,  and  still  others  to  Annapolis  or 
West  I'oint;  when  one  thinks  of  the  snow 
glittering  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  wall 
back  of  Denver;  of  sleepy  little  towns 
drowsing  in  the  sun  beside  the  Mississippi; 
of  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Cambridge  and 
■VP  Hy  Gill  of  Seattle;  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
of  New  York  nnd  Tom  Watson  of  Georgia; 
of  General  1-connrd  Wood  and  Colonel  Wil¬ 
liam  Jennings  Hryun;  of  ex-slaves  living 

I  in  their  cahins  behind  Virginia  manor 

houses,  and  Filipino  and  Kanaka  fisher¬ 
men  living  in  villages  built  on  stilts  beside 
the  bayous  below  New  Orleans;  of  the  dry 
salt  desert  of  Utah,  and  two  great  rivers 
meeting  between  green  rocky  hills  at 
Harpers  Ferry;  of  men  working  in  offices 
at  the  top  of  the  Woolworth  Building  in 
,  New  York,  and  other  men  working  throe 

thousand  feet  Mow  the  ground,  In  the 
copper  mines  of  Butte — when  one  thinks 
of  throe  things  one  quickly  ceases  to  fear 
'  -  that  the  United  States  is  standardized, 

and  instead  begins  to  fear  that  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  ever  know  the  varied  wonder  of 
their  country,  and  the  varied  character  of 
iU  inhabitants,  their  problems,  hopes,  and 
views. 

If  I  lived  somewhere  in  the  region  of 
Boston. New  York.or  Philadelphia  and  wished  quickly 
to  learn  whether  the  country  was  reully  standardized 
or  not.  I  should  get  into  my  automobile— or  Into  some 
one  elae’a— and  take  an  autumn  tour  through  Balti¬ 
more,  past  Doughorogan  Manor  some  miles  to  the 
west  of  Baltimore,  on  to  Frederick.  Md.  ( where  they 
dispute  the  truth  of  the  Bartiura  Frietchie  legend  1, 
and  thence  "over  the  mountain  wall”  and  down  Into  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  most  irregularly  shaped 
State  in  the  Union.  West  Virginia.  I  should  strike 
for  Harpers  Ferry,  and  from  there  run  to  Charles 
Town,  a  few  miles  distont  « where  John  Brown  was 
tried  and  executed  for  the  Harpers  Ferry  raid),  and 
after  circulating  about  that  corner  of  the  State,  I 
should  go  down  into  Virginia  by  the  good  highway 
which  leads  from  Charles  Town  to  Berryville— 
"BurVl."  they  pronounce  it — nnd  to  "Winchester 
twenty  miles  away"  (where  they  say  that  Sheridan’s 
Ride  was  nothing  to  make  such  a  lot  of  talk  about), 
and  then  back  by  way  of  Berryville  and  over  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  into  the  great  fox-hunting  counties 
of  Virginia:  Clark.  Loudon,  and  Fauquier.  Here  I 
should  sec  a  hunt  meet  or  a  race  meet.  There  are 
many  other  places  to  which  I  might  go  after  that,  but 
as  I  meant  only  to  suggest  an  easy  little  tour.  I  shall 
slop  at  this  point,  contenting  myself  with  saying  that 
no,  far  to  the  south  is  Charlottesville,  where  Jeffer- 
soit  built  that  most  beautiful  of  all  universities,  the 
IMiversity  of  Virginia,  und  his  wonderful  house 
nticello;  that  Staunton  (pronounced  as  without 
thl  “u"),  where  Woodrow  Wilson  was  born,  lies  west 
of  \  Charlottesville,  while  Fredericksburg,  where 
Washington’*  mother  lived,  lies  to  the  northeast. 

S..me  such  trip  as  this  I  should  take  instead  of  a 
conventional  New  England  tour  on  which  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  motor*  is  forever  passing  over  oiled  roads  to 
a  stiing  of  standardized  hotels. 

That  is  one  beauty  of  the  trip  I  suggest:  it  isn’t  all 
the  tame-  In  one  place  you  get  a  fair  country  hotel, 
in  another  an  inn.  and  somewhere  along  the  way  you 


call*  it*  "little  group  of  serious  thinkers"— women, 
most  of  them— possessed  of  an  ardent  desire  to  "keep 
abreast  of  the  times."  These  women  belong  to  club* 
and  literary  societies  which  are  more  serious  than 
ths  war.  They  are  always  reading  paper*  or  at¬ 
tending  lectures,  and  at  these  lectures  they  ret  a 
strange  assortment  of  "cultural"  information  and 
misinformation,  delivered  with  ghastly  assurance  by 
heterogeneous  gentlemen  in  cutaway  coats,  who  go 
about  and  spout  for  pay.  If  you  meet  these  Isdies. 
and  they  suspect  you  of  being  infested  by  the  germs 
of  “culture."  they  will  open  fire  on  you  with  a 
"thought,"  about  which  you  may  detect  a  curious 
ghostly  fragrance,  as  of  Alfred  Noyes’s  lecture,  last 
week,  or  of  the  “New  Republic"  or  the  "Literary 
Digest."  The  most  “liberal"  of  them  may  even  take 
"The  Masses.’’  precisely  as  people  rather  like  them 
used  to  take  “The  Philistine”  a  generation  or  two 
ago.  Among  the  member*  of  this  group  are  the 
women  who  work  violently  for  suffrage — something 
in  which  I  personally  believe,  but  which,  merely  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  in  it.  I  do  not  necessarily  like  to  take 
in  my  coffee  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  on  my  broad 
as  a  substitute  for  butter,  and  in  my  ear  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  pleasant  general  conversation. 

Women  Who  'te  Discovered  Ideas 

T  DO  not  wish  to  seem  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
1  women  of  this  type,  for  they  are  doing  good,  and 
they  will  do  more  good  when  they  have  become  more 

cently  discovered  their  minds,  they  are  playing  with 
them  enthusiastically,  like  children  who  have  just  dis¬ 
covered  their  new  toy*  on  Christmas  morning  It  is 
delightful  to  watch  them.  It  is  diverting  to  have 
them  pop  ideas  at  you  with  that  bright-eyed,  efficient, 
assertive  look  which  seems  to  say:  "See!  I  am  a 
liberal  woman — a  woman  of  the  new  type.  I  meet 
men  on  their  own  ground.  Do  you  wish  to  talk  of 
birth  control,  social  hygiene,  and  sex  attraction?  Or 
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may  have  to  spend  a  night  in  a  private  house.  Also, 
though  the  roads  through  Maryland,  and  the  part  of 
West  Virginia  I  speak  of.  are  pretty  generally  good, 
my  experience  of  Virginia  roads,  especially  through 
the  mountains,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  in  respect  to 
highways  Virginia  remains  a  backward  Slate.  But 
who  wunls  to  ride  always  over  oiled  roads,  always  to 
hotels  with  marble  lobbies,  or  big.  white  porchrs  full 
of  hungry-eyed  young  women,  and  old  ladies'  knit¬ 
ting?  Only  the  standardized  tourist.  And  I  am  not 
addressing  him. 

I  am  talking  to  the  motorist  who  is  not  ossified  in 
habit,  who  has  a  love  of  strangeness  and  the  pictur¬ 
esque— not  only  in  scenery  but  in  huuses  and  people 
and  the  kind  of  life  those  people  lead.  For  it  is  quite 
true  that,  as  Professor  Roland  G.  L'sher  said  in  his 
"Pan  Americanism,"  "the  information  in  New  York 
■bout  Buenos  Aires  is 
more  extended,  accu¬ 
rate.  and  contempo- 
raneous  than  the  no- 

ubout  -  p  «‘  \ 


recently  took  action  to  prohibit  a  novel  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Dreiser  A  great  many  people  wish  to 
read  Mr.  Dreiser’s  books,  yet  no  one  has  to  read  them 
if  he  does  not  want  to.  But  it  is  a  different  matter 
with  these  rivers.  Sensitive  citizens  of  Harpers 
Ferry  and  pure-minded  passengers  on  the  Baltimore 
4  Ohio  Railroad  are  obliged  daily  to  witness  what  is 
going  on. 

Before  the  days  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice,  and  of  the  late  Anthony  Comstock,  when  we 
had  no  one  to  make  it  clear  to  us  exactly  what  was 
shocking,  little  was  thought  of  the  public  scandal 
between  the  Potomac  and  the  Shenandoah.  Thomas 
Jefferson  seems  to  have  admire. I  it.  and  there  is  a 
point  above  the  town,  known  as  Jefferson's  Rock,  at 
which,  it  is  said,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  stood  and  uttered  a  sentiment  about 


the  New  York  "Sun”  of  Sir  Roger  Casement’s  exe¬ 
cution  for  treason  in  connection  with  the  Irish  re¬ 
bellion,  compared  him  with  John  Brown  and  also  with 
Don  Quixote.  The  spiritual  likeness  between  these 
three  bearded  figures  is  striking  enough.  All  were 
idealists:  all  were  fanatics.  Brown's  idea)  was  a 
noble  one — that  of  freedom — but  his  manner  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  translate  it  into  actuality  was  that  of  a 
madman.  He  believed  not  only  that  the  slaves 
should  be  freed,  but  that  the  hlood  of  slaveholders 
should  be  shed  in  atonement.  In  “bleeding  Kansas” 
he  led  the  Pottawatomie  mussarre.  and  committed 
cold-blooded  murders  under  the  delusion  that  the 
sword  of  the  l-ord  was  in  his  hand. 

In  October.  IKS®,  Brown,  who  hud  for  some  time 
been  living  in  the  neighborhood  Of  Harpers  Ferry, 
under  on  assumed  name,  led  a 


score  of  his  followers, 
some  of  them  negroes, 
in  a  surprise  attack 
upon  the  Government 
arsenal  at  this  place, 
capturing  the  watch¬ 
men  and  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  It  was  his  idea 
to  get  the  weapons 
the  arsenal  contained 
and  give  them  to  the 
slaves  that  they  might 
rise  and  free  them¬ 
selves.  Before  this 
plan  could  lie  exe¬ 
cuted,  however, 
Brown  and  hia  men 
were  lies ie god  in  the 
armory-,  and  here, 
after  a  day  or  two  of 
bloody  fighting,  with 
a  number  of  deaths 
on  both  sides,  he  was 
captured  with  hla  few 
surviving  men.  by 
Colonel  (later  Gen- 
era))  Robert  E.  I^e, 
whose  aid,  upon  this 
occasion,  wa»  J.  K.  II 
Stuart,  later  the  Con¬ 
federate  cavalry 
leader.  Stuart  had 
been  in  Kansaa,  and  it 
was  he  who 


lions  in 
Alabama 

tlon  Is  more  n  matter 
of  time  than  of  space, 
and  common  interests 
lire  due  to  the  ease  of 
transportation  u  n  d 
communication  more 
often  thnn  geographi¬ 
cal  location." 

Three  Stales  meet 
nt  Harpers  Ferry, 
and  the  line  dividing 
two  of  them  is  indi¬ 
cated  where  it  crosses 
the  station  platform. 

If  you  ullght  nt  the 
rear  end  of  the  train, 
you  ure  in  Maryland; 
nt  the  front,  you  are 
in  West  Virginia.  This 
I  like.  I  have  always 
liked  Important  but 
invisible  boundaries  — 
boundaries  of  slates, 
or  better  yet,  of  coun¬ 
tries.  When  I  cross 
them  I  um  disposed  to 
step  high,  ■  ft  though 
not  to  trip  upon  them, 
and  then  to  pause 
with  one  foot  In  one 
land  and  one  in  an¬ 
other.  trying  to  feel 
the  division  running 
up  through  my  body. 

Harpers  Ferry  is  an  entrancing  old  town;  a  drowsy 
place,  piled  up  beautifully,  yet  carelessly,  upon  Ur- 
raced  roads  clinging  to  steep  hills,  which  slope  on 
•me  side  to  the  Potomac,  on  the  other  to  the  Shen- 
iinduah,  and  come  to  a  point,  like  the  prow  of  a  great 
ship,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two. 

There  Is  something  foreign  about  the  town. 
Many  times,  ns  I  looked  at  old  stone  houses,  a 
story  or  two  high  on  one  side,  three  or  four  stories 
on  the  other,  seeming  to  set  their  claws  into  the 
cliffs  and  cling  then*  for  dear  life,  I  thought  of 
houses  In  Capri  and  Amalfi,  and  In  some  towns 
in  France;  and  again  there  were  low  cottages 
built  of  blocks  of  shale  covers’ll  with  a  thin  veneer 
of  white  plaster  showing  the  outlines  of  the 
stones  beneath,  which,  squalling  down  amid  their 
trees  and  flowers,  resembled  peasant  cottages  in 
Normandy  or  Brittany,  or  in  Ireland. 

Europe  Has  Nothing  on  Thi»“ 

IT  is  n  town  in  which  to  ramble  for  an  hour,  up¬ 
hill  and  down  and  around;  slopping  now  to  delight 
in  an  old  tumhlc-down  stone  wall,  tied  together  with 
Kenilworth  ivy;  now  to  watch  n  woman  making 
apple  butter  in  a  great  iron  pot;  now  to  see  an  old 
negro  clamber  slowly  into  his  rickety  wagon,  lake 
up  the  rope  reins,  and  start  his  skinny  horse  with 
the  surprising  words:  "Come  hither!";  now  to  look 
at  an  old  tangled  garden,  terraced  rudely  up  a  hill¬ 
side;  now  to  read  the  sign  on  a  telegraph  pole  in  the 
village,  bearing  the  frank  threat:  "If  you  Hitch  your 
Horses  herr  they  will  be  Turned  Loose."  Now  you 
will  come  upon  a  terraced  road,  at  one  side  of  which 
stands  an  old  house  draped  over  the  rocvs  in  sue’.,  a 
way  as  to  provide  entrance  from  the  ground  J  vel. 
on  any  one  of  three  stories;  or  an  unexpected  view 
down  a  steep  roadway,  or  over  ancient  moss-grown 
housetops  to  where,  as  an  old  book  I  found  there 
puts  It.  "between  two  ramparts,  in  a  gorge  of  sa1  see 
grandeur,  the  lordly  Potomac  takes  to  his  embrace 
the  beautiful  Shenandoah." 

The  liaison  between  the  rivers,  described  in  this 
Rabelaisian  manner  hy  the  uuthorof  "The  Amu  Is  of 
Harpers  Ferry."  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time 
with  all  the  brazen  publicity  of  a  love  scene  on  a 
park  bench.  I  recommend  the  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  which 


recog¬ 
nized  the  lender  of  the 
raid  as  Brown  of 
Pottawatomie, 

It  Is  a  a  I  d  that 
Brown's  violent  anti- 
slavery  feeling  was 
engendcrc  I  hy  having  seen,  In  hia  youth,  a  colored 
boy  of  shout  his  own  nge  cruelly  misused  He 
brooded  over  the  wrong*  of  the  black*  until,  ns 
•ome  students  of  his  life  believe,  he  became  Insane 
on  this  subject.  His  utterances  show  that  he  was 
willing  to  give  up  his  life  and  those  of  his  sons  and 
other  followers  if  hy  auch  action  he  could  merely 
draw  attention  to  the  cause  which  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  his  soul.  In  the  course  of  the  fighting  he 
aaw  his  two  sons  mortally  wounded,  and  was  himself 
Blabbed  and  cut.  Throughout  the  fight  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  trial  at  Charles  Town  he  remained  Imperturb¬ 
able;  when  taken  to  the  gallows  he  sat  upon  his  cullln 
In  a  wagon,  and  he  not  only  mounted  the  scaffold 
without  a  tremor,  but  actually  stood  there,  appar¬ 
ently  unmoved,  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  with  the 
noose  around  his  neck,  while  the  troops  which  had 
formed  his  escort  were  marched  to  their  position* 

Secret  of  John  Uroicn'n  Path 

A  LARGE  number  of  troop*  were  present  at  the 
execution,  for  it  was  then  believed  in  the  South 
that  the  Brown  raid  was  not  the  mere  suicidal  stroke 
of  an  individual  fanatic,  but  an  organized  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Republican  party;  an  effort  to  res¬ 
cue  Brown  was  therefore  apprehended.  This  idea  was 
later  shown  to  he  a  fallacy.  Brown  having  made  hi* 
own  plans,  and  having  been  financed  by  a  few  North¬ 
ern  friends,  headed  by  Gerrit  Smith  of  New  York. 

There  has  been  n  tendency  in  the  North  to  make  n 
saint  of  John  Brown,  and  in  the  South  to  make  u  devil 
of  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  a  poor,  mis¬ 
guided  zealot,  with  n  wild  light  In  hla  eye,  who  had 
set  out  to  do  a  frightful  thing;  for,  horrible  though 
slavery  was.  its  horrors  were  not  comparable  with 
those  which  would  have  been  brought  about  by  n 
slave  rebellion. 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  thoae  who 
would  canonize  John  Brown  have  upon  their  aide  a 
strange  and  impressive  piece  of  evidence.  The  jail 
where  he  was  lodged  in  Charles  Town  and  the  court¬ 
house  where  he  was  tried,  still  slam!,  and  it  is  the 
actual  fact  that,  when  the  snow  fulls,  it  always 
miraculously  melts  in  a  path  which  leads  diagonally 
across  the  street  from  the  one  to  the  other.  That 
this  is  true  I  have  unimpeachable  testimony.  Nnoir 
trill  not  gland  on  the  i*>th  by  which  John  llro.cn 


Harper*  Ferry  I ■  piled  up  beautifully,  ye I  careleuly,  upon  terraced  road i  ellrglng  to  s lerp  hill a 


the  spectacle  which  lay  before  him.  Everybody  in 
Harpers  Ferry  agree*  that  Jefferson  stood  at  Jef¬ 
ferson's  Rock  and  said  something  appropriate,  and 
they  will  all  tell  you  what  he  said,  but  what  each 
one  tells  you  will  be  different. 

A  beautiful  young  lady  told  me  that  be  said:  "This 
view  is  worth  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

A  young  man  in  a  blue  felt  hat  of  the  fried-egg 
variety  declared  that  Jefferson  said;  "This  is  the 
grandest  view  I  ever  seen." 

An  old  man  who  had  to  go  through  the  tobacco 
c Sewer's  preeonvrrsational  rite  before  replying  to 
my  question  rave  it  as:  "Pfat! — they  ain’t  nothin' 
In  Europe  ner  Switzerland  ner  now  he  res  else.  I 
reckon,  to  beat  this- here  scenery." 

The  man  at  the  drug  store  quoted  differently,  al¬ 
leging  the  saying  to  have  been:  "Europe  has  nothing 
on  this";  whereas  the  livery  stable  man's  version 
was:  "This  has  that  famous  German  river— the 
Rhme  River,  don't  they  call  it?-sk«nned  to  death." 

Whatever  Jefferson's  remark  may  have  been,  there 
has  been  added  to  the  spectacle  at  Harpers  Ferry, 
since  hi*  day.  a  new  feature,  which,  could  he  have 
hut  seen  it,  must  have  struck  him  forcibly,  and 
might  perhaps  have  raased  him  to  say  more. 

At  a  lofty  point  upon  the  steep  wall  of  Maryland 
Heights,  across  the  Potomac  from  the  town.  far.  far 
up  the  side  of  the  cliff,  commanding  a  view  not  only  of 
both  rivers,  but  of  their  meeting  place  and  their 
joint  course  below,  and  of  the  lovely  contours  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  fading  to  smoky  coloring  in 
the  remote  distance,  there  has.  of  late  years,  ap¬ 
peared  the  outline  of  a  gigantic  face,  which  looks 
out  from  its  emplacement  like  some  Teutonic  god  in 
vast  effigy,  its  hug*,  luxuriant  mustaches  pointing 
east  and  west,  as  though  in  symbolism  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  a  continent.  A  blue  and  yellow  background, 
tempered  somewhat  by  the  elements,  serves  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  to  the  face  and  to  the  legend  which 
accompanies  it.  but  the  thing  one  sees  above  all 
else,  the  thing  one  recognizes,  is  the  face  itself,  with 
its  look  half  tragic,  half  resigned,  yet  always  so  in¬ 
scrutable:  for  It  is  none  other  than  the  beautiful, 
brooding  countenance  of  Gerhard  Mermen,  the 
talcum-powder  gentleman. 

The  great  story  of  Harpers  Ferry  is  of  course  the 
John  Brown  story.  Joseph  I  C.  Clarke,  writing  in 
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The  Superiority  of  Virginia 

T  N  colonial  times,  and  long  thereafter,  the  pres- 
■lent  State  of  West  Virginia  was  a  part  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Virginia  in  the  old  days  used  to  have  no 
western  borders  to  her  most  westerly  counties, 
which,  in  theory,  ran  out  to  infinity.  As  thr 
western  part  of  the  State  became  settled,  county 
lines  were  drawn,  and  new  counties  were  started 
further  back  from  the  coast  For  this  reason, 
towns  which  are  now  in  Jefferson  County,  West 
Virginia,  used  to  be  in  that  county  of  Virginia 
which  lie*  to  the  east  of  Jefferson  County,  and 
some  towns  hove  been  in  several  different  coun 
tie*  in  the  course  of  their  history. 

The  people  in  the  eastern  part  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  are,  so  far  us  I  am  capable  of  judging, 
precisely  like  Virginians.  The  old  houses,  when 
built,  were  in  Virginia,  the  name*  of  the  people 
are  Virginian  names,  und  customs  and  points  of 
view  are  Virginian.  Until  I  went  there  I  did 
not  know  how  very  much  this  meuns. 

I  do  not  know  who  wrote  the  school  history  I 
studied  ns  a  hoy,  but  I  do  know  now  that  it  wa* 
written  by  a  lopsided  historian,  and  that  his 
"lop,”  like  that  of  many  another  of  his  kind,  led 
him  to  enlarge  upon  American  naval  and  mili- 
tnry  victories,  to  minimize  American  defeats,  to  give 
an  impression  thul  the  ull-importnnt  early  colonies 
were  those  of  New  Knglund.  and  that  the  all-im¬ 
portant  one  of  them  was  Massachusetts.  From  this 
bin*  I  judge  that  the  historian  wa*  a  Hoston  man. 
It.  takes  a  Boston  in  n  to  think  in  that  way;  they  do 
It  still. 

From  my  sc  hind  history  1  gathered  the  idea  that 
although  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Captain  John 
Smith  were  so  foolish  as  to  dally  more  or  less  in  the 
remote  fastnesses  of  Virginia,  mid  although  there 
was  n  little  ineffectual  settlement  at  Jamestown,  all 
I lu*  Important  colonising  of  this  country  occurred 
in  New  Knglnnd.  I  heard  about  Peregrine  White, 
but  not  about  Virginia  Hare;  I  heard  much  of  Miles 
Sumdish,  but  nothing  of  Christopher  Newport;  I 
heard  a  groat  deal  of  the  Mnyflourr,  but  not  u  word 
of  the  Nason  Constant. 

Yet  Virginia  Dare,  if  she  lived,  must  have  been 
nearing  young  ladyhood  when  Peregrin*  White  was 
l*orn;  Captain  Christopher  Newport  passed  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  (’apes  when  Miles  Stand l*h  was  hardly  mure 
than  a  youth,  In  Lancashire;  and  the  .S' sms  Coh- 
-fnat  landed  the  Jamestown  settlers  more  than  a 
dozen  years  before  the  Moyffoirer  landed  her  ship 
load  of  eminent  furniture  owners  at  Plymouth. 
Kvrn  Plymouth  itself  had  been  visited  year*  Is* fore 
by  John  Smith,  and  it  was  he.  not  the  Pilgrims,  who 
named  the  place. 

I  find  that  some  l*iys,  to  day,  know  these  things. 
But  though  that  fait  i*  encouraging.  I  am  not  writ¬ 
ing  for  tKiys,  but  for  their  comparatively  ignorant 
parents. 

Not  only  did  the  first  Knglish  colony  establish  it¬ 


erosired  hurl:  ooif  forth  from  (hr  jail  (a  the 
courthouse.  There  will  l“*  snow  over  all  the  n-'t 
of  the  street,  but  not  on  that  path.  There  you 
can  see  it  melting.  But,  a*  with  the  liquefying 
of  the  blood  of  St.  Junuanus,  in  Naples,  this 
“miracle”  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand  if  you 
know  how  it  is  brought  about.  The  courthouse 
is  heated  from  the  Jail,  and  the  hot  pipes  run 
under  the  pavement. 


Claymont  Court  uas  built  by  Bushrod  Corbin  Washington.  a  nephew  o/  the  president 


Huurcer  Inscrutable  his  face.  I  ha r*  nerrr  known  a  man  with  a  back  so  etprensltv 


self  in  Virginia,  and  the  first  known  tobacco  come 
from  there— a  point  the  importance  of  which  cannot 
be  overstated— but  the  history  of  the  Old  Dominion 
is  in  every  way  m <>re  romantic  ami  heroic  than  that 
of  any  other  Slate.  The  first  popular  government 
enisled  there  long  before  the  Resolution,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  break  with  the  mother  country  Virginia 
was  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  of  the  colonies. 
Slavery  was  first  introduced  there  when  some  Hutch- 
men  sold  to  the  colonists  a  shipload  of  negroes  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was.  of  course,  written 
by  a  Virginian,  and  made  rood  by  thr  sword  of  one. 
The  first  president  of  the  United  States  was  a  Vir¬ 
ginian.  and  so  is  thr  present  Chief  Executive.  The 
whole  of  New  England  has  produced  but  four  presi- 
dents;  Ohio  has  produced  sis;  but  Virginia  has  given 
us  eight.  The  first  British  army  to  land  on  this 
continent  (Bradduck's)  landed  In  Virginia,  and  in 
that  Slate  our  two  greatest  wars  were  terminated 
by  the  surrenders  of  Cornwallis  and  of  I^e  And, 
last  but  not  least,  thr  gallant  Lee  himself  was  a  Vir¬ 
ginian  of  the  Virginians.  Of  thr  Hon.  James  llay, 
late  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mffltary 
Affairs.  I  shall  say  nothlnr.  This  ia  not  that 
kind  of  an  article. 

The  I  toast  of  Etoise 

ON  the  pleasant  drive  of  perhaps  a  dozen  miles 
from  Harpers  Ferry  to  Charles  Town  I  noticed 
hero  and  there  at  the  roadside  pyramidal  stones 
suggesting  monuments,  yrt  bearing  no  insrriptiani 
save  that  each  had  a  number.  On  inquiry  I  learned 
that  theae  were  indeed  Confederate  monuments,  but 
that  to  find  out  what  they  marked  it  was  necessary 


to  go  to  the  county  courthouse  at  Charles  Town  und 
look  up  the  number*  in  a  Look  of  which  then-  is  but 
one  copy.  These  monuments  were  set  out  three  or 
four  years  ago.  They  uppeared  suddenly,  almost 
as  though  they  had  grown  overnight,  und  many 
people  wondered,  as  I  had,  what  they  meant. 

“Kloisc."  one  Charles  Town  young  lady  asked  un- 
other.  "what's  that  monument  out  in  front  of  your 
house,  with  twenty-one  on  ilT” 

“Oh."  replied  Kloisc,  “that's  where  all  my  suitors 
are  buried." 

One  of  the  things  which  gives  Jefferson  County. 
West  Virginia,  its  Virginian  flavor  is  the  collection 
of  fine  old  houses  which  adorn  it.  Many  of  these 
houses  are  the  homes  of  families  heuring  the  name 
of  Washington,  or  having  in  their  veins  the  blood  of 
the  Washingtons.  It  is  said  that  there  is  mure 
Washington  bl«..l  in  Charles  Town  (which,  by  the 
way,  should  not  tw  confused  with  Charleston,  capital 
of  the  same  Statel  than  in  any  cither  place,  If  not 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together.  The  nearest 
competitors  to  Charles  Town  in  this  respect  ure 
Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  and  the  town  of 
Kankakee.  Ill .  where  resides  the  S|wttswood  Augus¬ 
tine  Washington  family,  said  to  be  the  only  Wash¬ 
ington  group  to  have  taken  the  Union  side  in  the 
Civil  War.  It  Is  rumored  also  that  all  the  Washing- 
tons  are  iVmocral*,  although  that  fad  is  hard  to 
reconcile,  at  the  present  lime,  with  the  statement 
that,  among  the  five  thousand  of  them,  there  is  but 
a  single  Federal  officeholder. 

Thr  nettling  of  the  Wushingtons  in  Jefferson 
County.  West  Virginia,  came  si. ml  through  the  fact 
that  George  Washington,  when  a  youth  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen,  went  to  that  part  of  what  was  then 
Virginia  to  survey  for  Lord  Fairfax,  who  had 
acquired  an  enormous  tract  of  land  then*,  and 
who,  it  is  recorded,  chose  to  Isolate  himself  in 
America  because  n  woman  with  whom  he  was 
in  love  refuse.)  to  marry  him. 

In  this  general  neighborhood  George  Washing¬ 
ton  lived  for  three  years,  and  local  enthusiasts 
affirm  that  to  his  having  drunk  the  lime-im¬ 
pregnated  waters  of  this  valley  was  due  his 
great  stature.  The  man  who  informed  me  of 
this  theory  had  lived  there  always.  He  was 
about  five  feet  three  inrhea  tall,  and  had  drunk 
the  waters  all  his  life-  plain  and  otherwise. 

Washington ‘a  account*  of  the  region  no  inter¬ 
ested  his  brother*  that  they  finally  moved  there, 
acquired  large  tracts  of  land,  and  built  home*. 
Charles  Town,  indeed,  was  laid  out  on  the  land 
of  Charles  Washington,  and  was  named  for  him. 
and  there  is  evidence  that  George  Washington, 
who  certainly  gave  the  lines  fur  the  roads  about 
the  place,  also  laid  out  the  town. 

Another  brother.  John  Augustine,  left  a  large 
family,  while  Samuel,  the  eldest,  described  ua 
“a  rollicking  country  squire,"  was  several  year* 
-hurt  of  fifty  when  he  died,  but  for  all  that  hud 
managed  to  marry  five  times  and  to  find  spare 
moments  in  which  to  lay  out  the  historic  estate  of 
I  la  re  wood,  not  far  from  Charles  Town.  It  is 
-aid  that  George  Washington  was  his  brother’s 
partner  in  this  enterprise,  but  excepting  in  its 
interior,  which  is  very  Ix-nutiful.  there  is  no  sign 
about  the  building  iff  his  graceful  architectural 
touch.  (Continued  on  page  2k) 
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Mr.  Wilson's  Mind 

ANY  restraint  which  might  arise  ns  to  doubtfulness  of  taste  in 
.  discussing  what  might  be  called  the  chameleonness  of  Mr. 
WILSON’S  mind  is  dismissed  by  the  freedom  and  readiness  with 
which  that  mind  is  described  both  by  Mr.  WILSON  himself  and 
by  his  admirers.  If  the  main  intellectual  qualities  of  the  President 
are  still  subjects  of  debate,  it  is  only  because  of  failure  to  study 
them,  for  his  every  utterance  has  been  under  scrutiny  now  for 
over  four  years.  And  if  the  examination  of  Mr.  WILSON'S  utter¬ 
ance  is  made  in  a  spirit  which  is  both  temperate  and  tolerant, 
the  result  is  neither  the  ecstatic  judgment  of  his  admirers,  nor  the 
ugly  epithets  of  those  who  do  not  like  him. 

A  typical  example  of  the  way  Mr.  Wilson's  mind  works  is  re¬ 
flected  by  the  documents  in  the  case  of  his  appointment  of  Thomas 
D.  JONES  of  Chicago  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  (Let  it  he 
said  in  the  beginning  that  the  appointment  was  one  of  the  best 
of  many  good  appointments  made  by  Mr.  Wilson.)  Soon  after 
President  Wilson  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jones  the 
point  was  raised  that  he  was  a  director  in  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company.  Thereupon  President  WiiiON  wrote  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  committee  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  essential  parts: 

...  I  venture  to  write  you  this  letter  to  tell  you  what  I  know,  and  fortu¬ 
nately  I  can  say  that  I  really  do  know  it.  .  .  .  He  owns  one  share  and  only  one 
shure  of  stock  In  the  eompuny,  which  he  purchased  to  qualify  as  a  director.  He 
went  into  the  board  of  the  Harvester  Company  for  the  purpose  of  auiMlag  U> 
withdraw  it  from  the  control  which  had  led  it  into  the  act.  and  practices  which 
Have  brought  It  under  the  criticism  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Government,  and 
hus  been  very  effective  in  that  capacity.  Ilia  connection  with  these  sets  and 
practices  is  absolutely  nil.  Ilis  connection  with  it  was  a  public  service,  not  a 
private  interest,  and  ho  has  won  additional  credit  and  admiration  for  his  cour¬ 
age  in  this  matter.  . . . 

The  duy  after  this  letter  was  made  public  Mr.  GROWS  W. 
PERKINS,  who  was  the  organizer  nnd  a  dominant  figure  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Company,  brought  President  Wilson  sharply 
to  issue.  Mr.  PERKINS'S  utterance  was  as  apecific  as  he  could  make 
It.  Indeed,  he  seemed  rather  to  revel  in  the  opportunity  of  being 
specific.  He  quoted  Mr.  WILSON'S  letter  verbatim  and  then  said: 

In  the  above  statement  Mr.  WiLaoN  has  constructed  a  theory  which  in  no 
wuy  squares  itself  with  the  actual  fact*.  From  the  above  statement  the  average 
render  cun  gather  but  one  impression,  vlx..  that  Mr  Jonh*.  as  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  acquired  one  share  of  stock  in  the  Harvester  Company  so  thst  he  coulJ 
enter  Ita  board  of  directors  to  assist  other  men  on  that  board  to  withdraw  the 
company  from  a  control  that  was  pernicious  and  to  correct  acts  ami  practices 
that  were  wrong  and  which  have  been  condemned  by  the  low  officers  of  the 
Government;  thut  by  exercising  great  courage  he  has  effected  the.*  changes 
und  hus  won  additional  credit  and  admiration  for  his  cours*.  ...  At  the  time 
Mr.  JoKU  entered  the  board  there  was  absolutely  no  division  in  the  hoard  on 
the  subject  of  the  company’s  practices,  so  that  Mr.  JoNCT  could  not  haw  en¬ 
tered  it  to  Join  any  portieulor  faction  concerned  over  the  company’s  practices, 
and  looking  for  help  to  bring  about  reforms.  There  was  no  suggestion  by  Mr. 
Junes  or  anyone  else  that  he  should  come  on  the  board  to  ass.st  in  reforming 
the  company.  Indeed  he  came  on  the  board  at  the  invitation  and  through  the 
votes  of  the  very  men  who  were  responsible  for  the  company’s  organisation 
nnd  subsequent  management.  There  has  been  no  revolution  in  the  methods  or 
conduct  of  the  company  since  Mr.  Junes  became  a  director.  We  hove  without 
exception  been  a  unit  .  .  . 

Here  was  a  square  issue  raised,  as  to  which  obviously  the  best  wit¬ 
ness  would  be  Mr.  Jones  himself,  and  Mr.  Jones  was  called  before 
the  Senate  committee.  Naturally  he  was  in  a  painful  position.  He 
was  an  old  friend  of  M  r.  WILSON,  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  very 
appointment  which  was  now  brought  in  question,  and  finally,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  testifying  before  the  committee,  he  was 
a  personal  guest  of  the  President  at  the  White  House.  Summaries 
of  his  testimony  were  published  in  the  New  York  papers  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  From  one  of  these  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

.  .  .  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  a  guest  at  the  While  House,  came  before  the  Senate 
committee  to-dny  in  response  to  on  invitation  to  explain  his  connection  with  the 
International  Harvester  Company  as  a  director  and  shareholder.  He  not  only 
declined  to  assume  the  role  of  a  reformer  of  the  Harvester  trust  to  which  Use 
President  had  assigned  him.  but  came  to  the  defense  of  the  Harvester  Company, 
asserting  that  ita  practices  wen-  lawful  and  that  the  directors  of  that  company 
hud  never  disagreed  as  to  it*  practices  while  hr  was  a  member  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Jones  told  the  member*  of  the  committee  in  effect  that  he  and  G»*ge 
w.  Perkins  hod  worked  hand  in  hand  in  promoting  the  affairs  of  the  InVr- 
nationnl  Harvester  Company,  nnd  Mr.  Junks  took  the  stand  to-day  that 
.  .  .  the  International  Harvester  Company  has  conducted  its  business  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  lawful  manner;  in  short,  that  it  is  r.«t  guilty  of  offending  against  the 
Sherman  Law.  under  which  it  is  r.ow  being  prosecuted  by  the  Government 
This  statement  disturbed  the  Democratic  member*  of  the  committee,  for 
they  had  before  them  the  President’s  letter  addressed  to  Chairman  Owen. 

Now,  these  citations  do  not  really  constitute  a  basis  for  flam¬ 
boyant  epithets.  We  tViink  that  the  New  York  “Times”  (which 


has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  newspaper  supports  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  candidacy)  was  unfriendly  und  unfair  when  it  said  of 
him.  in  connection,  not  with  this,  but  another  case: 

Physical  weakness  is  pitiable,  but  such  moral  weakness  as  the  President 
exhibits  in  signing  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  "rider”  arouses  other  feelings  than 
those  of  compassion.  There  is  natural  distrust  of  a  man  who  can  command  so 
adroit  a  pen  for  the  defense  of  so  bad  an  act. 

President  Wilson  weakly  submits.  He  insists  that  the  law  shall  bo  un¬ 
equally  enforced.  .  .  .  Yet  he  assures  the  country  that  he  will  evade  this  now 
law  which  constrain*  him  to  the  evasion  of  an  old  law.  Seeking  palliation, 
he  thus  blunders  into  a  double  offending. 

President  TAFT  denounced  this  legislation  as  vicious  and  vetoed  it.  With 
what  stern  condemnation  GRovra  Cl-EVKLAKD  would  have  resented  such  an 
invasion  of  his  prerogative!  President  WILSON  takes  himself  out  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  these  honorable  men. 

When  during  the  campaign  Mr.  Wilson  publicly  accepted  and  preached 
doctrines  condemned  in  his  early  teaching  it  was  hard  to  maintain  belief  in  his 
sincerity.  By  signing  this  vicious  bill  he  has  made  it  still  harder. 

We  think  these  words  are  too  harsh  and  point  in  the  direction 
of  an  incorrect  diagnosis.  We  think  a  fairer  and  more  accurate 
comment  was  made  by  one  of  Mr.  WILSON '8  devotees  who.  praising 
him  for  his  ability  in  the  field  of  theory,  said  that  he  is  "helpless 
in  the  fare  of  a  fact."  This  is  the  real  diagnosis.  It  has  been 
his  very  readiness  in  the  invention  of  theories  to  explain  incon¬ 
venient  and  disconcerting  facts  that  has  caused  most  of  the  accusa¬ 
tions  of  duplicity  and  inconsistency  made  by  Mr.  WILSON’S  critics. 
But  the  point  to  be  remembered  in  extenuation  is  thut  when  Mr. 
Wilson  puts  forth  theories  to  explain  fuels,  he  does  it  just  ns  much 
for  himself  as  for  the  public. 

OF  course  it  is  probable  that  a  man  who  is  so  skilled  in  the  use 
of  words  as  Mr.  Wilson  is.  does  occasionally  use  them  with 
deliberate  intention  ns  pliant  and  interchangeable  tools.  One  of 
his  most  ardent  admirers.  Mr.  Ray  StannarD  Baker,  says  of  him. 
speaking  wholly  in  admiration : 

As  for  ideas  and  principle*,  Mr.  W'lLSoN  ran  m-ll  them  on  as  good  terms  ns 
any  man  at  this  moment  living  upon  God's  green  footstool,  for  there  is  no  man 
who  can  window -dress  them  more  artfully  in  words. 

This  is  true,  and  when  a  man  hus  this  talent  nnd  exercised  it 
he  must  not  complain  if  on  occasion  critics  rise  up  and  protest 
that  in  dressing  his  show  window  he  follows  the  styles  much  too 
closely  and  too  rapidly;  or  if  other  critics  point  out  that  the  goods 
behind  the  counter  do  not  always  come  up  to  the  specifications 
of  the  samples  in  the  window. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  WILSON  understands  perfectly  well 
that  a  ship  subsidy  is  so  unpopular  in  his  party  that  he  could  never 
get  it  enacted,  and  was  practicing  what  is  at  the  worst  no  more  than 
a  doubtful  expediency  when  he  called  it  by  the  innocent  title  of  u 
Shipping  Bill.  And  he  probably  knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  put  it  out  that  he  would  make  no  stump-speaking  expedi¬ 
tions.  because  that  would  be  unworthy— and  then  made  a  score 
of  stump  speeches  under  the  name  of  “nonpartisan  addresses”  on 
half  a  dozen  trips  through  the  country.  All  this  is  harmless  enough. 
L»:  Bon  said: 

When  crowd*  have  comr  a*  the  result  of  .  .  .  change*  of  belief  to  acquire  a 
profound  antipathy  for  the  image*  evoked  by  certain  word*  the  fir*t  duty  of 
the  true  »tate*man  U  to  change  the  word*. 

It  is  proper  enough  for  statesmen  to  try  this,  but  it  is  equally 
proper  for  journalists  not  to  let  them  get  away  with  it.  Unhappily 
the  adroit  and  able  statesman  engaged  in  the  affirmation  of  error 
too  often  triumphs  over  the  journalists  engaged  in  pointing  it  out. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  for  example,  that  Mr.  WILSON,  by  continu¬ 
ally  using  the  phrase  "eight-hour  law"  in  talking  about  the  Adam¬ 
son  Law.  really  "got  away  with  it”  successfully.  Of  course  the  dis¬ 
criminating  knew;  but  the  net  result  was  in  Mr.  Wilson's  favor. 

MR.  WILSON,  in  his  career  ns  a  teacher,  has  dealt  always  in 
abstractions  and  always  with  intellectual  inferiors,  boys  who 
had  not  the  maturity  of  mind  to  combat  their  teacher's  theories.  If 
Mr.  Wilson  had  been  a  business  man  anti  been  compelled  on  each 
occasion  to  stake  his  money  on  his  theories,  he  would  to-day  have  u 
very  different  sort  of  mind.  And  if  he  had  been,  like  Mr.  Hughes. 
a  lawyer,  an  inquisitor,  and  finally  a  judge,  with  important  con¬ 
crete  interests  involved  in  his  utterances,  ami  with  able  lawyers  and 
competitors  checking  up  every  abstraction  he  uttered — then  Mr. 
Wilson  might  have  had  to-day  something  near  the  rugged,  forth¬ 
right.  exact-thinking  mind  that  Mr.  Hughes  has.  It  has  been  one 
of  Mr.  Hughes's  handicaps  in  the  campaign  that  he  does  not  know 
how  to  convey — or  to  conceal — ideas  by  shadings  or  implications, 
or  by  any  artfulness  or  adroitness  whatever  in  the  use  of  words. 
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With  him.  two  plus  two  make  four,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
In  his  speeches  he  had  always  with  him  his  experience  as  lawyer 
and  judge:  he  must  anticipate  every  objection  and  qualification: 
lie  must  say  things  so  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood, 
choosing  words  not  for  subtlety  or  duplicity  of  meaning,  but  so  that 
they  could  not  possibly  have  more  than  a  single  meaning,  and  a 
simple  meaning.  And,  above  all,  he  would  say  nothing  except  what 
he  would  and  could  live  up  to— live  up  to  a  hundred  per  cent  A 
mnn  with  Mr.  Wilson’s  record  of  inconsistency  behind  him  doesn’t 
need  to  care  very  much  what  he  says. 

THE  worst  thing  about  Mr.  Wilson’s  mind  is  his  ready  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  theory,  not  to  square  with  the  facts,  but  to  cover  up  the 
facts  and  get  quickly  away  from  them— "constructing  a  theory 
which  in  no  way  squares  itself  with  the  actual  facts”  describes  his 
mental  operation.  On  one  occasion,  defending  his  course,  he  said: 
Nothing  worth  while  wan  ever  accomplished  by  force. 

Now.  that  sounds  very  fine,  and  with  many  of  us  it  seems  to 
explain  and  justify  things  and  put  them  in  the  past.  Rut  what 
nonsense  it  is!  If  that  were  true,  then  what  about  our  Civil  War 
mid  our  Revolution  as  well?  Rut  the  phrase  served  the  moment. 
It  sounded  well.  It  smacked  of  humanity  and  religion.  The  audi¬ 
ence  thought  more  highly  of  Mr.  WILSON.  Ho  "got  away  with  if" 
Then,  on  another  occasion,  when  he  had  a  different  kind  of  facts 
to  explain— his  working  alliance  with  Villa  and  furnishing  him  with 
ammunition — he  used  an  abstraction  precisely  opposed  to  the  first: 

I  chnltongc  you  [he  *aid]  to  cite  me  an  inatanc*  in  all  the  hirtory  of  the 
world  where  liberty  waa  handed  down  from  above!  Liberty  always  ia  attained 
by  the  force!  working  below,  underneath,  by  the  great  movement  of  the  people. 
Thai,  leavened  by  the  »en»c  of  wrung  and  oppreuion  ar.d  injuattce.  by  the 
foment  of  human  right*  to  he  attained,  bring*  freedom. 

Now,  this  is  the  opposite  sentiment,  but  it  sounds  just  ns  fine. 
And  examined  closely,  away  from  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  the 
public  address,  this  sentiment  is  just  ns  false  as  the  other.  The 
truth  is,  liberty  has  been  handed  down  from  above  rather  fre¬ 
quently,  ns  in  freeing  the  serfs  in  Russia.  If  Mr.  WILSON’S  state¬ 
ment  wore  true,  the  American  slaves  would  have  achieved  their 
liberty  by  an  uprising.  Rut  we  refrain  from  more  history.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  illustrate  this  trait  of  Mr.  WILSON’S  mind. 


“Prohibition  and  Poverty 
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THE  municipal  judge  of  Portland.  Ore.,  reports  that  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  more  than  50  per  cent  in  cases  of  all  kinds 
in  his  court  since  the  abolition  of  the  open  saloon  in  Oregon. 
"There  is  less  thieving.”  he  says,  “in  the  city,  a  remarkable  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  arrests  of  fallen  women,  and  the  number 
of  arrests  for  violation  of  traffic  ordinances  is  far  below  that  of 
a  year  ago.”  For  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  there  were 
1.308  arrests  for  drunkenness,  ns  against  4.003  for  the  Rame  period 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  3,595.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Utilities 
reports  an  increase  of  116  water  services  since  January  1.  show¬ 
ing  that  many  more  families  are  occupying  homes,  and  that  Port¬ 
land’s  population  is  not  decreasing  under  the  new  dispensation. 
Rut  the  most  significant  figures  are  those  of  the  banks.  Up  to 
May  1  there  had  been  an  increase  of  87,865,709  in  bank  deposits 
in  Portland  alone,  and  in  the  entire  State  the  Increase  was  not  quite 
$13,000,000.  From  January  1  to  June  1  the  hank  clearances  of 
Portland  were  $10,000,000  ahead  of  the  same  period  in  1915.  Build¬ 
ing  permits  had  doubled  during  the  same  |»eriod.  Merchants  report 
businessasbetterandcollectionsasgrently  improved.  The  poor  farm 
was  the  only  sufferer — its  business  has  fallen  off  most  lamentably. 

A  Sermon  in  Rime 

WE  come  now  to  that  time  of  year  when  a  lot  of  men  get  to 
town  again  after  absences  more  or  less  prolonged.  Har¬ 
vested  crops  must  be  sold,  fall  buying  has  to  be  attended  to. 
various  construction  job*  are  l»eing  wound  up.  and  there  nrc  cir¬ 
cuses.  political  meetings,  college  openings,  and  dozens  of  other  occa¬ 
sions  for  that  trip.  Sometimes  it  result*  in  a  fall,  and  the  city 
newspaper  composing  rooms  usually  have  a  standard  headline  all 
set  up  and  waiting;  "Underworld  Gets  His  Money.”  Seems  ns  if 
it  were  used  too  often.  If  a  cynical  philosopher  wanted  any  proof 
of  the  eternal  hopefulness  of  our  human  nature,  ho  might  find  it 
in  this  persistence  of  the  comc-on’s  belief  that  hr  is  tho  ono  who 
can  meet  the  city  sharks  in  their  own  waters  and  get  away  with¬ 
out  losing  a  leg.  One  Don  MARQUIS,  who  writes  (sometimes  in 
the  spirit  of  Eugene  Field)  for  the  New  York  "Evening  Sun,” 
has  told  the  age-old  story  in  these  sprightly  fines: 


MR.  WILSON  constantly  uses  words  like  "duty”  and  "humanity” 
to  serve  the  same  purpose— and  similar  complexities  result 
His  speeches  read  ns  if.  after  he  wrote  them,  he  had  taken  up  a 
pepperbox  and  peppered  them  with  the  word  "duty.”  Now.  duty 
ia  n  word  which  has  an  odor  of  sanctity  about  it.  The  repeated  use 
of  it  can  create  a  kind  of  fog  of  incense  well  adapted  to  disarm 
criticism  and  obscure  facts.  When  duty  Is  a  thing  imposed  upon 
n  mnn  from  the  outside,  fidelity  to  it  is  a  fine  thing.  Some  of 
the  most  heroic  deeds  in  history  arose  out  of  just  that  situation. 
Hut  when  "duty”  is  just  a  window-dressing  for  what  a  man  has 
evolved  in  his  own  mind  ns  the  thing  he  wants  to  do,  it  can  very 
readily  become  merely  a  synonym  for  mental  shuffling  or  for  intel¬ 
lectual  arrogance.  A  good  many  folks  think  it  was  Mr.  Wilson’s 
duty  to  protect  American  fives  in  Mexico,  and  their  idea  of  the 
implications  and  obligations  of  duty  in  this  respect  are  just  as 
weighty  ns  Mr.  Wu.son’s.  Mr.  Bryan  undoubtedly  thinks  it  was 
Mr.  Wilson’s  duty  to  abide  by  the  platform  of  the  party  which 
nominated  him.  Here  was  a  case  where  the  word  duty  has  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  something  imposed  on  a  man  from  the  outside.  It  is  pretty 
well  known  that  Mr.  BRYAN  thinks  it  was  Mr.  WILSON’S  duty  to 
abide  by  that  plank  of  the  platform,  for  example,  which  committed 
the  party  and  its  candidate  to  the  single  presidential  term.  Sot 
good  a  mnn  ns  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  thinks  it  was  Mr.  Wilson’s 
duty  to  send  Ambassador  BERNSTORFF  home  the  day  after  the 
Lusitania  was  sunk.  This  is  "duty”  in  the  accepted  sense:  used 
ns  Mr.  WILSON  uses  it,  duty  is  merely  another  name  for  a  self- 
evolved  wish,  for  the  easiest  way,  a  device  to  "get  away  with” 
things.  It’s  all  a  piece  of  the  same  cloth,  rhetoric  instead  of  real¬ 
ity.  theories  instead  of  facts.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  naivete 
and  self-deception.  And  yet.  and  yet —  The  use  of  words  is 
so  adroit,  the  method  so  full  of  conscious  art. 

“The  Lucky  Stiff” 

URING  the  baseball  season,  and  especially  during  the  World 
Series,  one  hears  a  deal  of  bleacher  talk  about  luck.  A  win¬ 
ning  opponent  seems  to  have  no  end  of  it!  This  reminds  us 
of  the  old  darky  who  used  to  say  that  he  was  always  luckiest 
with  the  potatoes  he  hoed  the  most. 


Vk*  part*  the  yokel  from  hi*  wad.  The  old  Falrrnian  they  poured 
The  waatrrl  from  hi*  *oul—  On  Circu*  Days  In  Rome 

When  Reuben  went  to  Babylon  Shook  Ailing*  from  the  ncathprd’a 

They  alway*  got  hia  roll.  teeth — 

And  then  they  ohipped  him  home. 

When  Ja*on  from  the  rowdy  Wert 

Came  haek  to  buy  in  Greece  Glle*  rtill  atpire*  to  beat  the  game, 

They  put  tome  gumdrop*  In  hit  Still  think*  hi*  failure*  odd— 
booae  When  Hcseklah  went  to  Gatli 

And  pinched  the  Golden  Fleece.  They  atway*  got  hla  wad. 

And  they  always  will.  What’s  the  answer? 

18  This  Our  Oldest? 

R.  WILLIAM  L.  HALL,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
sends  us  $2  and  asks  us  to  change  his  address  to  "Friends’  Mis¬ 
sion.  Suining  Sze.  Szechuan,  West  China.”  When  Dr.  Hall  arrives 
at  this  far-off  mission  he  will  begin,  he  says,  his  seventeenth  year 
as  a  reader  of  Collier’s.  "To  my  knowledge”  he  says.  "I  have 
never  missed  a  copy  of  Collier’s.  Please,  please  see  to  It  that 
I  do  not  miss  a  single  copy.  .  .  .  COLLIER’S  will  be  tonic,  seda¬ 
tive.  and  stimulant  to  me  there.  I  am  going  fifteen  hundred  miles 
up  the  Yangtze  River  from  Shanghai  and  will  pass  through  the 
wonderful  gorges  of  the  Yangtze.”  We  find  a  little  thrill  in  Dr. 
Hali/s  letter.  We  wonder  if  he.  with  his  seventeen  years’  record, 
is  our  oldest  continuous  subscriber? 

Toward  the  Last  of  the  Epidemic 

IT  was  a  hot.  thick  day  near  the  end  of  summer,  and  she  had 
stopped  the  baby  carriage  in  the  shade  of  a  warehouse  where 
a  breeze  was  stirring  and  far  enough  around  the  corner  to  escape 
dust  from  traffic  in  the  big  street.  Baby  brother  was  so  plump 
and  clean  that  he  shone  like  a  new  tin  pan.  his  pillow  and  covers 
were  older  than  he  apparently,  but  quite  as  spotless.  The  coarse 
netting  that  screened  his  infant  slumbers  had  been  mended  and 
washed  and  darned  again  and  was  tucked  sec  urely  in  to  defy  all 
roaming  insects.  Big  sister  sat  on  a  little  folding  chair  alongside 
in  all  the  dignity  that  nine  years  and  much  scrubbing  could  mus¬ 
ter.  and  gave  the  rest  of  her  attention  to  needlework.  If  there 
are  guardian  angels,  she  was  one.  If  care,  courage,  and  watch¬ 
ing  love  can  ward  off  human  ills,  her  brother  was  surely  safe. 


Thin  motor -driven  machine  pick-  >•  much  cotlon  a-  IM 
people.  II  graba  up  Ihe  cotton  without  getting  the  -talk. 

THE  oft-repeated  wtying  that  the  beat  inventive 
Roniun  i»  Riven  to  devUinR  muchinca  of  dontructim 
may  be  true  an  roh|»cI.  Certainly  we  huve  no  niear • 
of  dinprovinR  it.  Hut  the.no  photographs  may  inaki 
you  doubt  it.  Of  course  there  nre  cannon  that  hurl 
shell*  twenty  milen.  and  Runs  that  shoot  400  timesi 
minute  and  nlay  men  an  rapidly  an  a  modern  reaper 
would  mow  down  wheat :  but  you  may  bo  intere/t«v 
to  know  alno  that  equally  remarkable  thiiiRn  have  Ik<  i 
invented  for  purponen  of  peace.  Wo  have  u  nmchir- 
that  pickn  up  a  car  full  of  coal  and  emptien  it  in  a  few 
seconds.  doinR  the  work  of  700  heavern  with  shove!- 
A  mechanical  cotton  picker  taken  the  plucc  of  1$) 


ThU  huire  contraption  Ilf Iw  ■  railroad  coal  car  and 

pour-  It-  cnntrnU  Inin  a  chulr  a-  quickly  a-  a  pa—m* 
gcr  elevator  would  carry  you  up  In  Ihe  Irnth  floor  of  ■ 
building.  The  car-  arc  uncoupled  one  by  one  and 
bronchi  under  I  hr  tipple  hy  an  electric  motor.  The 
npparalum  including  the  power  plant,  la  operated  by 
lew-  than  a  doien  men.  and  It  will  unload  a«  many 
coal  car-  In  n  day  a*  »e»cn  hundred  hand-  with  -hovela 


The  arm-  on  the  hub  turn  round  like  auger  blade-,  hut 
the  chisel*  do  not  slice  the  rock— they  hack  it  away 


A  msgnrt  rranr  picking  up  a  srvrn-lon  locomotive 
cylinder.  The  advantage  of  Ihla  crane  over  the 
magnetic**  one  ia  lhal  tl  aavea  the  time  and  labor 

required  for  putting  chain-  on  each  piece  of  metal 

»  »  »•-**  *« 


A  conveyor-belt  banana  loader  in  operation  at  a  New  Orleans  steamship  pier.  This 
device  cannot  he  run  without  dock  laborers.  It  require*  a  small  crew  of  feeder* 
on  the  pier,  and  a  few-  men  to  alack  the  fruit  in  the  hold  of  Ihe  steamer,  but  it 
eliminates  the  stevedores’  hard  work  of  toting  the  banana*  on  their  backs 


A  belled  machine  that  dip*  and  drir.  matches  a*  fast  a-  -I DO  people 
with  hand  tools.  The  dipping  is  done  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room 


The  largest  dipper*  ever  built.  Each  one  of  them  will  pick  up  Bftecn  cubic  yards  of  earth  at 
u  time.  They  will  be  used  in  removing  hillsides  that  frequently  slide  into  the  Panama  Canal 


laborer#,  and  Homebody  ha#  invented  an  apparatus  that  will  bore  an  eight- 
foot  hole  in  aolid  granite.  And  there  are  dipper#  that  scoop  up  fifteen 
cubic  yards  of  earth,  magnet#  that  lift  seven  tons,  and  machine#  that  will 
dip  and  dry  a  million  matches  in  forty  minutes.  Naturally  those  wonder¬ 
ful  invention#  reduce  the  sum  total  of  toil  and  make  the  world  a  bettor 
place  to  live  in.  Verily,  they  are  hastening  the  industrial  millennium— the 
time  when  practically  all  hard,  physical  labor  will  be  done  by  machinery. 
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ORPHEUS 

WHO  MADE  MUSIC  IN  OUR  SQUARE 

BY  SAMUEL  HOPKINS  ADAMS 


PLAYWRIGHT  named  Euripides  »»  the  mean* 
of  bringing  u»  together.  He  sat  hunched  upon 
n  bench  in  Our  Square — not  Euripides,  of  course, 
but  this  strange  disciple  of  his — over  a  little  book. 
When  the  church  clock  struck  twelve  he  aroae  and 
unfolded  himself  to  preposterous  lengths  He  stepped 
casually  over  a  four-foot  wire,  strode  across  forbid¬ 
den  grass  plots,  and  leaned  pensively  against  the 
northern  boundary  fence.  Although  it  was  a  six-foot 
fence,  he  Jutted  considerably  above  it.  I  glanced 
from  him  back  to  the  bench  he  had  just  quitted. 
There  lay  his  book.  I  picked  It  up.  It  was  "The 
Baccha?" — and  in  the  original. 

Now,  to  find  a  gigantic  and  unexplained  stranger 
in  the  metropolitan  hurry  and  stress  of  Our  Square 
perusing  the  clussic  version  of  the  very  (ireekest  and 
most  mystic  of  drumux.  by  the  spluttering  ray  of 
Jove's  own  lightning  pent  up  and  set  to  work  in 
a  two-hy-one  frosted  globe  at  so  many  cents  per 
kilowatt,  is  n  startling  experience  for  a  quiet,  old 
semiretired  pedagogue  like  myself.  I  pockrtrd  the 
volumo  (which  was  in  a  semiuncial  text  like  run¬ 
ning  tendrils)  and  sat  down  to  consider  its  owner. 
Another  of  the  Thunderer’s  bottled  bolts  diffused 
its  light  where  he  now  stood,  and  set  forth  his  face. 
It  was  young  and  comely  nnd  gnllant,  with  a  rapt, 
intent  melancholy;  the  face  of  a  seeker,  baffled  hut 
still  defiant  of  despair.  It  seemed  to  be  turned 
toward  a  star  that  I  could  not  see. 

I  sat  nnd  waited  for  Terry  the  Cop  to  arrive  on 
his  -tuted  round*.  If  that  shrewd  young  guardian 
of  the  local  peace  did  not  already  know  about  the 
claasical  stranger,  he  could  be  depended  upon  to  find 
out  When  his  heavy  trend  paused  before  my  bench 
I  indicated  the  trespassing  giant 

••Terry"  said  I,  "what  is  that!" 

"That."  replied  Terry  promptly,  "is  a  Nut" 

"Where  doe*  it  comes  from!" 

"Search  me,  dominie.  It  just  kinds  drops  in." 

"Often!" 

"Every  night." 

"Why  haven’t  I  seen  It  before?" 

"You  hit  the  hay  too  early.  This  bird  is  an  owl. 
and  it  don’t  begin  to  hoot  till  late." 

"Hoot!”  I  repeated.  Terry’s  symbolism  sometime, 
tends  to  the  obscure. 

"Stick  around  a  few  minute*,"  advised  the  wise 
young  policemun,  "nnd  you’ll  hear  something  " 

“Is  he  an  amateur  astronomer!"  I  asked.  "Or 
what  is  it  he  i*  staring  at!" 

Terry  pointed,  "l-ook  between  those  two  roof*. 
See  n  little  light,  way  up  there?"  I  did.  "That’s  it. 
That’s  the  window." 

"Ah,”  said  1.  "Romeo,  I  suppose." 

"Long-distance  to  the  balcony,"  returned  Terry  the 
Cop,  who  doe*  not  lack  literary  background.  "That’* 
the  upper  wing  of  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  two 
block*  awny,  Sh-h-h!  He’*  going  to  begin." 

The  stranger  hnd  taken  from  hi*  coat  a  short, 
slender  object  which  he  fitted  together  with  preci¬ 
sion.  Now  he  threw  up  his  head  and  set  it  to  hi« 
lip*.  Faint  and  puren*  the  songof  a  bird,  heard  across 
the  hushed  reaches  of  a  forest,  the  music  came  to  u*. 
It  was  u  wild,  soaring  melody  unknown  to  me.  but  as 
I  listened  I  thought  of  all  the  songs  with  which  reed 
nnd  pipe  have  ever  answered  to  the  breath  of  man; 
Pan’s  minstrels,  and  the  glorified  penny  whistle  of 
Svengnli  nnd  the  horn*  of  elflsnd  faintly  blowing, 
and  the  witchery  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  these  and  more  blended 
In  the  rise  and  fall  of  those  magic  measures. 

Silence  fell.  A  wakened  sleeper  in  a  tree  twit¬ 
tered  a  sleepy  request  for  more.  The  player  had  low¬ 
ered  his  instrument  nnd  was  leaning  against  the  rail, 
gazing.  At  that  distance  there  could  have  been  no 
answer  from  the  far  hospital  window;  the  tone*  of 
his  pipe  were  so  soft  n*  hnrdly  to  he  audible  where 
we  stood.  Yet  he  presently  nodded  and  threw  up 
his  hand,  nnd  his  face  was  transfigured  with  a  wist¬ 
ful  passion  as  he  lifted  the  slender  pipe  to  hi*  lips 
again.  This  time  indeed  I  knew  what  he  played. 
It  was  that  music  which,  above  all  other,  embodies 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  immortal  youth;  youth  that 
hopes  and  fears  and  despairs  and  hope*  again; 
youth  that  loves  and  hungers  and  suffers;  youth 
that  ever,  through  all  turmoil  and  grief  and  wreck¬ 
age,  is  imperishably  young  and  immortally  lovely, 
the  music  of  "Boheme."  Again  the  strains  sank  and 
died  in  the  darkness. 

"That's  all."  Terry  the  Cop  informed  me.  "If* 
their  signal.  And  he  always  ends  on  that." 
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Faint  and  pure  I  A#  music  came  fo  us 


"Signal?  At  that  distance?  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  she—  whoever  she  is  -can  hear?” 

"Whether  she  hear*  or  not.  she  seem*  to  get  some¬ 
thin’  over  to  this  Romeo  guy." 

“No.  Terry  “  I  said.  "Not  Romeo.  An  older  singer 
and  a  gwater."  And.  with  my  hand  on  the  little  vol¬ 
ume  in  my  pocket.  I  gave  my  policeman  friend  the 
benefit  of  Gilbert  Murray"*  matchless  translation: 

Im  the  rim  wood*  and  t  he  oaken. 

There  where  Orptm  harped  o f  old. 

And  the  tret a  awake  mad  knew  him. 

And  the  wild  thing,  gathered  to  him. 

At  he  tang  amid  the  broken 
Glen,  hit  music  mmmifmld. 

"Some  rag?"  said  Terry  the  Cop  admiringly. 

"That.  Terry."  said  I.  indicating  the  stranger,  who 
was  once  more  loot  in  watchfulness,  "is  Orpheus." 

This  was  loo  much  of  a  strain  on  T erry's  classic 
lore.  “You're  in  wrong  there,  dominie.  He  don’t 
belong  to  any  Orpheus  nor  Arion  nor  Licdertafel. 
Ha’s  a  Greek  and  hit  name  is  Philip,  two  pops,  and 
an  oukw." 

“All  very  well.  Terry."  said  I.  trying  him  out. 
"But  doc*  that  give  him  the  right  to  play  a  musical 
instrument  in  a  public  place  at  an  unlawful  hour?" 

"Come  off.  dominie."  said  Terry  the  Cop  uneasily. 
"He  ain’t  doing  any  harm." 

“Disturbing  the  peace."  I  pursued  severely,  "and 
tramping  down  the  park  grass  against  the  statute 
thereunto  made  and  provided.  What  do  you  let  him 
do  it  for.  Terry?" 

"Aw.  I  kinda  like  the  guy."  admitted  Terry  shame¬ 
facedly.  "He**  a  nut.  But  he's  a  good  nut.  I'm 
sorry  for  him.  He's  up  against  it  with  that  girl. 


She  ain't  ever  coming  out  of  the  hospital,  I  guess. 
Besides,  he  did  me  a  good  turn  once." 

The  good  turn,  it  appeared,  hnd  consisted  in  the 
prompt  and  effective  wielding  of  a  cane,  unceremo¬ 
niously  borrowed  from  a  passer-by  when  a  contingent 
of  the  Shadow  Gang  from  Second  Avenue  hud  un¬ 
dertaken,  in  pure  wantonness  of  spirit,  to  "jump” 
Terry.  Subsequently.  Orpheus  had  initiated  Terry 
into  some  technical  and  abstruse  mysteries  of  stick 
work,  whereby,  he  explained,  the  Orthrian  shep¬ 
herd*  defended  themselves  against  robbers  and 
wolves  alike. 

"I  «oW  him  to  keep  a  stick  with  him,”  said  Terry. 
"He'll  need  it,  for  that  bunch  will  get  to  him  some 
time-  They  don’t  forget." 

No  weapon  wa*  In  the  Greek’*  hand,  however,  as 
he  turned  away  toward  the  nearest  exit.  Halfway 
there  he  paused,  felt  in  hi*  pocket,  and  hurried  over 
to  hi*  bench  with  a  look  of  dismay.  I  met  him, 
holding  out  the  precious  book.  He  took  it  with  n 
sigh  of  relief,  thanking  me  with  precise  hut  curiously 
accented  courtesy. 

“It  la  a  beautiful  text,"  I  observed. 

“You  can  rend  It!"  he  said  with  kindling  eye*. 
“You  read  the  Greek!" 

“Sure,"  put  in  Terry  the  Cop.  "The  dominie  know* 
all  the  language*  from  Chinese-  to  Williamsburg. 
Dominie,  make  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Phil." 

THUS  I  met  Orpheus.  We  sat  on  a  bench  until  the 
stroke  of  three  brought  me  to  my  senses,  while 
he  declaimed  select©*)  passage*  in  a  voice  as  of  roll- 
ing  waters  That  wa*  the  first  of  many  nights  of 
Dionysian  revelry  on  the  slopp*  of  Mount  Olympus, 
with  "The  Racehw"  for  guidebook  nnd  the  strange 
piper  for  leader.  Never  would  he  pipe  for  me.  how¬ 
ever.  If  1  wished  to  hear  the  soft  marvel  of  his 
music  I  must  wait  until  midnight  and  stand  apart 
in  the  shadow  to  listen  while  he  played  to  the  far¬ 
away  beam  of  light  In  the  hospital  wing.  Though 
our  acquaintance  ripened  swiftly  into  a  specie*  of 
Intimacy,  he  made  no  reference  to  the  devotion  in 
which  his  life  centered.  He  had  the  gift  of  an  im¬ 
penetrable  reserve. 

Concerning  himself,  he  was  only  less  reticent. 
From  casual  references,  however.  I  gathered  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  lamia,  educated  in 
England,  and  sent  to  this  country  on  an  errand  of 
commerce,  and  that  he  would  long  since  have  re¬ 
turned  but  for  the  light  in  that  window. 

It  in  not  good  for  man  to  live  on  hope  alone.  So 
I  nought  to  Involve  my  Greek  In  the  close-woven 
interests  of  Our  Square.  I  took  him  to  dine  nt 
the  Elite  Restaurant,  and  introduced  him  to  Poly¬ 
glot  Elsa,  the  cashier  (who  put  a  fearful  strain 
on  his  courtesy  with  her  barbarous  modem  Greek), 
and  impressed  him  into  the  »m*tcur  police  to  escort 
Maclachan  the  Tailor  home,  drunk  and  singing 
"The  Cork  Leg,"  and  even  got  him  to  pipe  gay  tunes 
of  an  early  evening  for  our  little  asphalt  dancers 
to  practice  by;  hut  always  back  of  his  gentle  courtesy 
and  tolerant  kindness  there  was  an  aloofness  of  the 
spirit,  a*  if  he  had  but  stepped  out,  a  godlike  spec¬ 
tator,  from  the  limbo  of  some  remote  world  hidden 
behind  the  tendrils  nnd  leafage  of  that  wonderful 
semiuncial  text.  Then  one  night,  when  he  had  sent 
his  heart  and  hope  and  longing  out  upon  the  wings 
of  music  through  the  night,  I  asked  him  to  help  me 
soothe  the  wakefulness  of  Leon  Coventry.  Together 
we  climbed  the  stifling  stair*  of  the  old  munsion  to 
the  top  floor  where  Leon  the  Gnome  lay  eating  hi* 
heart  out  and  staring  from  an  empty  chair  that  whis¬ 
pered  to  the  door  of  an  empty  room.  Its  oaken  bar 
fallen,  its  little  white  bed  smooth,  it*  one  flower 
withered  and  dead  on  the  window  sill.  Little  wn* 
said  between  the  swarthy  Gnome  on  the  I  ted  and  the 
splendid  young  god  sitting  beside  him,  but  there 
pasaed  between  them  some  subtle  understanding  of 
the  spirit  Orpheus  made  hi*  music  for  the  sick 
man;  almost  such  music  ns  he  had  sent  winging 
through  the  outer  darkness.  At  the  end  he  took  the 
Gnome's  gnarled  hand  in  his  own. 

“She  will  come  back,"  he  said.  "Believe  always 
that  she  will  come  back.  It  is  only  by  faith  that 
we  hold  the  dreams  that  are  truer  than  reality." 

Outside  Orpheus  turned  to  me.  "You  believe  that, 
do  you  not!"  he  asked. 

I  muttered  something. 

"I  must  believe  it,"  he  said  vehemently.  “I  must— 
or  there  is  nothing  left” 

Then,  simply,  as  if  he  were  relating  some  imper- 
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xonal  anecdote,  he  told  me  his  story,  one  of  those 
swift,  inevitable,  pregnant  romances  of  two  outlar.d- 
ers  in  this  great  wilderness  which  we  call  New  York. 

"I  met  her  in  a  language  class.  We  were  both 
taking  Spanish.  It  was  to  help  her  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion  office  where  she  worked.  We  lunched  at  the 
same  place.  We  used  to  talk,  to  help  out  over  les¬ 
sons.  She  was  French.  Her  name  was  Toinette.” 

HE  handed  me  his  watch. open.  The  print  was  dim 
and  vague,  but  in  the  very  poise  of  the  head 
wus  the  incarnation  of  mirth  and  youth.  “She  is 
very  lovely,"  I  said.  I  should  have  said  it  in  any 
Cose.  In  this  case  it  happened  to  be  true. 

"She  is  little  und  quick  and  brown  and  laughing. 
We  Greeks  love  laughter.  She  laughed  at  me  be¬ 
cause  she  said  1  hud  solemn  eyes  like  an  owl.  Then 
I  kissed  her  and  she  did  not  laugh,  but  clung  to  me. 
and  I  felt  her  tears.  That  evening  we  heard  ‘La 
Itoheme,'  hand  in  hand,  and  I  played  it  to  her  after¬ 
ward.  I  have  played  it  to  her  ever  since.  When 
I  would  speak  to  her  of  marriage  she  would  set  her 
Ungers  to  my  lips  and  the  joy  would  die  out  of  her 
face.  Once  she  said  that  I  must  go  back  and  for¬ 
get  her.  Then  it  was  my  turn  to  laugh.  We  do  not 
love  and  forget,  we  Greeks. 

"She  had  a  brother  serving  in  the  Argonne.  He 
died  dragging  u  wounded  comrade  to  safety.  She 
was  very  proud  of  it.  But  the  heart  that  had  been 
working  so  poorly  nlmost  stopped  working  at  all  when 
they  brought  her  the  news.  She  sent  for  me  to  tell 
me  that  she  must  go  to  the  hospital-  That  was  why 
she  would  not  let  me  speak  of  marriage.  Her  heart 
had  always  been  weak,  and  she  feared  she  might  be 
nn  invalid  and  a  burden  on  me.  As  if  that  mattered! 
•So  I  could  not  let  you  speak.’  she  said,  ’because  I 
loved  you  so,  and  I  might  have  lieen  weaker  than 
my  heart.'  They  took  her  to  the  Samaritan.  That 
is  her  room,  just  heyond  where  you  see  the  speck 
of  light.  Every  night  I  stand  where  I  can  see  it 
and  make  my  music  for  her.  So  it  was  arranged 
between  us.” 

"But,"  I  begun,  and  bit  my  tongue  into  silence 
"True,"  he  said  equably.  “At  such  a  distance  she 
cannot  hear.  It  does  not  matter.  She  knows  that 
I  make  my  music  for  her.  That  is  all  that  matters.” 
"How  long  since  you  have  seen  her?" 

"April  the  24th." 

"And  this  is  August!  Four  months!  Good 
heavens,  man,  how  is  that?” 

"•Annafjke.'  Fate.”  he  murmured.  “It  could  not 
bo  otherwise.” 

"Surely  It  could."  I  protested  "Won’t  they  let 
you  see  her?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

’’But  that's  barbarous!  Think  what  she  must  bo 
suffering." 

"Oh,  no.  She  understands.  It  is  I  who  suffer.” 
"Needlessly,"  I  cried.  “It  can  be  arranged.  You 
»■««(  see  her.  Four  months!  Will  you  let  me  ar¬ 
range  it?" 

“It  is  useless." 

I  believe  I  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and  shook  him. 
"Don’t  be  n  fool."  I  bade  him  savagely.  “I  tell  you. 
you  nhnll  soo  her.  At  once.  To-morrow." 

He  turned  upon  me  eyes  like  those  of  an  animal 
that  pleads  dumbly  against  torture.  "It  cannot  be." 
ho  said. 

"Why?" 

"She  is  dead,"  he  whispered. 

"Dead?”  I  loosed  my  grasp  on  him.  "Hut  you 
piny—  How  can  she —  When  did  you — "  All  my 
thought  and  apecch  were  jumbled  within  me. 


“Dead?"  I  finally  contrived  to 
get  out.  “When  did  she  die?" 

“On  the  last  day  of  April 
When  they  told  me  of  it  the 
little  children  were  dancing  in 
the  park.  She  was  like  a  little 
lovely  child  herself.  They  told 
me  she  was  dead,  but  it  is  only 
at  times  that  I  am  weak 
enough  to  believe  them." 

I  gazed  at  him.  utterly  be¬ 
wildered.  He  returned  my  look 
with  a  gaze  of  infinite  despair. 

•To-morrow.”  he  said  brave¬ 
ly.  “I  shall  again  know  that 
she  is  alive  ami  loving  me.” 

Later  I  learned  how  the 
blow  had  fallen;  a  grim  and 
brutal  experience  for  so  gentle 
a  spirit  as  his. 

Three  weeks  after  his  Toi- 
nette  was  admitted  to  the 
Samaritan  a  forlorn-hope 
operation  was  determined 
upon.  Happily.  Orpheus  knew 
nothing  about  it  until  it  was 
all  over,  with  unexpected 
promise  of  success  and  even 
complete  cure.  Once  a  week 
they  let  him  nee  her.  On  the 
other  six  days  he  might  call 
at  the  office  for  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  a  stolid  ami  blank  ofll 


sion  to  which  he  so  patheti¬ 
cally  clung,  the  pretense,  pas¬ 
sionately  cherished,  that  oho 
was  still  alive.  Poor  Orpheus! 
He  had  indeed  gone  down  into 
Hades  for  his  Eurydice  and 
stayed  there.  If  he  could  find 
solace  in  his  limbo  of  minor 
madness,  perhaps  that  wus 
best  for  him. 

W  So  thought  the  Little  Red 

Doctor,  wise  in  human  suf¬ 
fering,  to  whom  alone  I  told 
the  Story  of  Orpheus.  Said 
the  Little  Red  Doctor  first: 
“There  are  times  when  I  blame 
my  old  friend  Death  for  doing 
a  job  by  halves”;  and  second: 
“Cure  him?  Who  wants  to 
cure  peace  with  pain!  Let  him 
play  hi*  music";  and  third: 
'  "God  help  that  interne  if  I 
fm  I  y  ever  meet  up  with  him!” 

If  Death  resented  his  friend- 
F  i  ly  opponent's  strictures,  he 

\  ^  never  showed  it.  but  kept  on 

\  i  doing  business  as  usual  in  Our 

\  Square.  And  Orpheus  eon- 

\.  f  tinued  to  make,  among  the 

broken  glens  of  our  hriek-and- 
V  ‘  stucco  sky  line,  his  music 

manifold  to  ears  that  heard 
not.  As  for  the  interne,  tho 
Little  Ho!  Doctor  did.  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  mod  up  with 
him,  and  improvol  the  ocen- 
and  quick  aion  to  lay  down  certain  ethics 

and  principles  of  conduct  as 
pertaining  to  the  profession  of 
healing  Whereupon  the  interne,  who  should  huve 
known  better,  being  not  more  than  half  again  aa 
big  as  the  Little  Red  Doctor,  treated  the  lesson 
in  a  light  and  flippant  vein,  and  asserted  that  when 
he  wished  to  learn  his  business  he  wouldn’t  apply 
to  a  half- boiled  shrimp  Thus  It  happened  that  he 
who  had  comr  forth  from  the  hospital  an  interne  in¬ 
tact  and  unafraid  returned  thereto  a  battered  and 
terrified  patient  with  a  broken  nose  and  two  displaced 
ribs  urgently  requiring  attention.  The  prueticc  of 
medicine  in  Our  Square,  as  exemplified  by  so  thor¬ 
oughgoing  pn  exponent  ns  the  Little  Red  Doctor,  is 
not  wholly  is  lily-fingered  science. 

M mom  cano!  And  why  should  I  sing  of  such 
minor  matters  as  the  correction  of  the  Interne,  when 
there  awaits  my  historical  pen  a  conflict  worthy  of 
Euripides’s  own  strophes!  Cyrus  the  Gaunt  and 
"Nutty!"  Mid  the  interne  to  the  information  o»-  the  Bonnie  Lassie  had  Iwen  serving  the  midnight 
rial  who  returned  at  this  point.  "Takes  ’em  that  rarebit  to  three  of  their  uptown  friends  who  had 
way  sometimes.  Better  get  him  out  before  he  busts  dropped  down  through  the  slums  to  the  friendly 
loose"  little  old  house  with  the  dancing  figurine*  in  the 

They  got  him  out  without  trouble.  11c  wandered  window,  and  Cyrus  had  undertaken  to  pilot  his 

into  Our  Square  and  watched  the  children  dancing-  friends  to  the  corner,  lest  their  evening  raiment 

in  the  May  They  seemed  to  him  like  unreal  crea-  It  locally  misinterpreted  and  resented.  Coming, 

lures  moving  in  a  world  of  unrealities.  More  and  later  than  my  wont.  from  the  Elite  Restaurnnt. 

more  unreal  grew  everything  about  him  until  late  that  I  crossed  Our  Square  a  few  rods  in  advance  of 

night  he  faced  the  grim  reality  of  a  barred  door  ihem.  Orpheus  stood  in  his  comer,  piping  to  his 

which  kept  him  from  his  beloved  dead,  and  that  lost  young  love.  From  without  there  approached 

door  he  attached  with  such  fury  and  power  that  it  him  swiftly  a  dark  group,  close  gathered.  It  was 

took  two  policemen,  in  addition  to  the  hospital  corps,  the  Shadow  Gang,  from  Second  Avenue,  bent  upon 

to  subdue  him.  As  he  was  a  foreigner  and  vague  reprisals.  There  were  eight  or  nine  of  them,  under 

and  sorrow-stricken,  the  magistrate  naturally  gave  the  leadership  of  "Mixer”  Boyle,  a  local  middle- 

him  two  months.  He  came  out  dazed  but  steadied.  weight  of  ill  repute.  They  closed  in  upon  the  Greek, 

The  one  hold  he  had  upon  happiness  was  the  delu-  and  as  I  ran.  shouting  for  Terry  the  Cop.  I  saw 


official  could  interpose  his 
stolidity  between  Orpheus, 
piping  at  dead  of  night,  ami  She  teas  Ul 

hu  Eurydice  lying  happily 
awake  in  the  far  upper 
•lag  of  the  hospital  knowing  that  he  made 
his  music  for  her  and  perhaps  hearing  it— who 
knows?— with  the  finer  ear  of  the  spirit.  Vary  his 
choice  as  he  might,  he  told  me.  she  always  knew 
what  he  had  played  and  could  tell  when  they  next 
saw  each  other.  So  all  went  well  with  those  two 
young,  brave  hearts,  and  the  meager  reports  grew 
increasingly  hopeful,  until  one  bright  spring  morn¬ 
ing  Orpheus  paid  his  unfailing  daily  visit  for  infor- 
motion.  A  brusque  young  brute  of  an  interne  was 
at  the  desk,  the  regular  offlc.nl  having  stepped  out. 

“Twenty-one?"  he  repeated  in  reply  to  Orpheus’s 
gentle-voiced  question.  "That’s  the  heart  case.  Died 
yesterday  afternoon." 

“But  last  night  I  played  to  her."  protested  Orpheus 
in  a  piteous,  stricken  whisper,  “and  she  heard  and 
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him  go  down  under  the  pack.  More  than  music 
was  in  that  soul,  however.  If  he  was  Orpheus, 
ho  had  something,  too,  in  him  of  Thcrsites  and 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  Like  a  bear  struggling 
from  beneath  an  onset  of  dogs,  he  upheaves!  his 
big  shoulders.  From  behind  me  came  an  answer¬ 
ing  shout,  not  Terry  the  Cop.  indeed,  but  the  next 
best  thing.  Cyrus  the  Gaunt,  followed  closely  by  the 
Rev.  Morris  Cartright,  Gerrit  Unworn,  and  two 
other  visions  of  white  shirt  fronts  protruding  and 
black  coat  tails  streaming  in  the  wind.  They  passed 
me  as  if  I  were  a  milestone,  and  the  battle  was  joined. 

Cyrus  the  Gaunt  is 
a  mighty  man  of  his 
hands.  Rut  the  hands 
are  those  of  an  ama¬ 
teur.  Mixer  Hoyle’s  arc 
those  of  a  professional  W  , 

They  crossed,  a  n  <1 

Cyrus  went  down  under  fit  I  RJS 

a  left  swing.  Before  jffif  yk  m 

the  Mixer  could  turn  he 

was  toppled  with  the 

blessing  (full  arm  to  k  1 

the  earl  of  the  Rev,  1 

Morris  Cartright.  Two  |  flMi*  /JaR 

others  fell  upon  the 
Rev.  Morris  and  the 
Rev.  Morris  fell  upon 

the  Mixer,  and  then  B*' "  i  A 

they  all  rose  and  went 
at  it  again. 

I  am  old  who  once 
was  young,  but  never 

stricken  Held  without  i-Vl 

remembering  that  in  Jr  •  t  .  — 

my  prime  I  was  u  mun 
of  deeds  and  juggled 

deftly  with  seventy-  HlU  1 

live-pound  dumb-bell*. 

Talent*  of  this  sort  are 
never  wholly  wasted 

Upon  attaining  the  out  r  A  i  ' 

•hirte  »f  the  ■'«  I 
selected  the  largest 
hostile  bulk  in  reach. 

■eiu-d  It  around  the  PMf  ■* 

hip*,  and  lifted  It  clear. 

It  struggled  and  de- 

In 

my  Jaw,  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  my  equilibrium.  H e  iros  flalltr 

I  fell,  but  contrived  so 
to  twist  myself  that 

the  hostile  bulk  fell  beneath  me.  It  lay  quiet  But 
when  I  strove  to  rise,  a  paralysis  across  my  shoul¬ 
ders  strongly  advised  against  it.  So  I  sat  upon  my 
captive’s  chest  and  dinxlly  watched  the  combat. 


groveled,  struggling.  Then  out  of  the  mass  rose  a 
shriek  of  the  uttermost  agony.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  group  was  stricken  into  sudden  silence  and  im¬ 
mobility.  Slowly  it  disintegrated,  drawing  apart  in 
two  sections.  A  half-doubled  figure  ran,  stagger¬ 
ing  and  dodging,  into  the  shadows.  A  policeman’s 
whistle  shrilled  The  gangsters  turned  and  ran. 
Mine  ran  too.  He  tried,  I  regret  to  say.  to  give  me 
a  parting  kick  as  I  let  him  up.  On  the  ground  lay 
the  knife.  There  was  just  a  little  trickle  of  red  on  it- 
Cyrus  picked  it  up  and  looked  around.  Every  man 
of  our  party  was  battered,  but  none  was  stabbed 


took  to  convert  him  to  music.  All  of  this  he  accepted 
with  noncommittal  and  rather  contemptuous  toler¬ 
ance.  It  served  to  pass  the  time  of  his  halting  re¬ 
covery.  As  a  patient  he  was  docile;  as  a  guest  he 
was  not  inconsiderate,  though  1  could  hardly  say 
that  he  was  grateful.  To  Orpheus  alone  of  his 
visitors  he  exhibited  a  distinctive  attitude.  When 
the  Greek  dropped  in  upon  us  Pinney’s  face  became 
a  mask  of  cold  watchfulness.  He  would  freeze  up 
into  silence,  following  the  big.  gentle  visitor’s  every 
movement  with  his  unwinking  eyes.  The  Little 
Red  Doctor  noted  this  with  uneasiness. 

"That’s  not  a  rut.” 

_  he  warned  me.  "It’s  a 

rattlesnake.  And  I  don’t 
like  the  way  it  looks  at 
our  Greek  friend." 

“What  cun  he  have 
against  Orpheus?” 

"Probably  thinks  it 
was  he  that  knifed 

'•JK  swear  to  that  much." 

"Save  your  breath. 
You’ll  never  argue  the 
•  resolve  to  get  even  out 

H.  of  the  mind  of  a  gang- 

"What  shull  I  do? 
0rf  M  ~  ‘  Tell  Orpheus  to  keep 

* 

f  "W.  J.  I  our  patient  doesn’t  get 

his  hsnds  on  any  sort 
of  weapon.” 

Strangely  enough, 
the  wounded  man 
■eemrd  to  exercise  a 
r  s  t  r  u  n  g  e  fascination 

upon  the  Greek.  Day 
after  day  he  would 
come  and  sit,  talking 
or  reading,  while  the 
gangster  lay  silent,  ma¬ 
turing  murder  in  hia 
soul.  What  n  pair  thoy 
.  Ui  made;  the  secretive, 

r /  mt  time-biding,  wnomoua 

Rat  and  the  gentle 
■  >/  madman! 


NOW  do  I  fully  understand  why  war  correspond¬ 
ent*  are  not  permitted  at  the  front.  It  destroys 
their  special  usefulness.  The  fighting  spirit  and 
historical  accuracy  are  totally  incompatible.  Nobody 
could  have  had  a  better  view  of  the  stirring  events 
which  succeeded  than  I.  The  force*  and  topography 
of  the  combat  were  clear  in  my  mind:  nearly  two 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  enemy,  but  with  our  party 
fighting  on  home  soil  and  In  momentary  hope  of  re- 
enforcement*.  Yet  all  that  I  can  recall  is  the  sound 
of  thump*  and  stifled  curses  and  a  confused  mesa  of 
strained  faces,  violently  working  arms,  and  broad 
white  shirt  front*  now  splotched  with  a  harsher 
color.  Then  it  teemed  to  me  that  I  saw  a  little 
circle  cleared  about  the  mighty  Greek,  and  a  heavy 
cane  which  he  brandished  by  the  middle  in  both 
hands  gave  me  the  clue.  The  odds  were  balancing 
better,  though  still  with  the  invader*.  As  if  the 
Fates  themselves  were  concerned  to  assure  a  more 
even  field,  there  sounded  a  far.  furious  whoop,  and 
the  Little  Red  Doctor  descended  joyously  upon  the 
riot  At  this  critical  juncture  my  captive  came  to 
and  bit  me  in  the  leg.  I  lost  all  interest,  temporarily, 
in  the  art  and  practice  of  war  correspondence. 

Having  secured  a  hold  (not  prescribed  by  the 
formal  rules  of  wrestling.  I  am  informed)  with  my 
knee  upon  my  opponent’s  neck.  I  turned  to  view 
the  battle  again.  The  defenders  were  against  the 
fence  now;  but  alas!  the  Rev.  Morris  Cartright  was 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  one  of  the  other  uptown 
knights  was  reeling.  The  gangsters  pressed  In  hard, 
striving  to  edge  around  the  Greek  and  get  him  in 
the  rear.  Cyrus,  with  his  heavy  fists,  guarded  one 
side  of  him;  the  Little  Red  Doctor  was  fighting  like 
a  fury  on  the  other.  I  prayed  (kneeling  upon  my 
captive's  neck)  for  Heaven's  success  to  the  just,  and 
Terry  the  Cop. 

A  shrill  shout  marked  the  next  swift  development. 
"Look  out!  He'g  got  n  knife!" 

The  bright  gleam  of  steel  slanted  toward  Cyrus's 
shoulder.  But  the  swift  Greek  had  seen  it-  He 
chopped  with  his  stick.  The  knife  whirled  free  and 
descended.  Like  a  football  team  plunging  for  a  loo** 
ball,  the  contestants  dived  for  it.  For  a  moment  they 
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A  VICTORY  RETRIEVED 

BY  WILLIAM  ALMON  WOLFF 


THERE’D  been  talk  about  Katharine  Greenough 
and  Van  Denier  for  month*,  probably,  before 
there  was  much  occasion  for  it.  Give  a  man  an 
uncertain  number  of  millions,  make  him  even  de¬ 
cently  polite  to  a  girl  who,  if  she  isn’t  poor,  does 
have  to  stop  and  think  before  she  orders  a  new 
gown,  and  you  always  will  have  talk.  What’s  more, 
while  you  may  not,  if  you  are  at  all  given  to  weigh¬ 
ing  what  you  hear,  find  out  much  about  the  people 
who  are  being  talked  about,  you  will,  if  you  listen, 
be  able  to  form  some  fairly  accurate  judgments 
about  the  talkers.  .  .  . 

Jimmy  Nelson's  fool  bet  was  what  began  to  bring 
things  to  a  head.  The  wonder  was  that  it  didn't 
gel  into  the  papers;  there  was  enough  talking  about 
it,  back  and  forth.  But  it  didn’t,  somehow,  and 
rather  fortunately.  It  remained  one  of  those  secrets 
that  three  or  four  hundred  people  know  about.  It 
may  not  have  been  quite  so  widely  circulated;  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  A  lot  of  people,  anyhow, 
did  know  all  about  that  wager,  and  laughed  at  it, 
or  sneered,  or  pursed  their  lip*  up  disapprovingly, 
according  to  their  several  natures. 

All  things  bring  considered,  it  will  probably  be 
well  to  start  with  that  bet.  Van  Denier  turned  up 
on  the  pinna  of  a  country  club  down  in  Ixmg  Island 
rather  late  one  afternoon  when  everyone  was  having 
tea — or  it*  equivalent.  He’d  had  various  engage¬ 
ments,  but  had  telephoned  to  break  them,  and  when 
he  did  come  he  looked  hot  and  flustered  and  mad, 
all  of  which  state*  of  l»eing  were  alien  to  him  as  a 
rule.  And  ho  flushed  up  when  a  ra.her  general 
laugh  greeted  his  appearance,  so  that  there  were  two 
vivid  spot*  of  color  at  his  rather  high  cheek  bone*. 

'•Pinched  again  on  the  way  down?"  Jimmy  Nelson 
asked.  "Oh,  we’ve  heard  all  about  It.  my  son!  And 
you  can  read  it  all  over  again  in  the  paper*  to¬ 
morrow!" 

"Got  something  else  to  do.  Beside*.  I  heard  It 
once,"  said  Van  Denier  shortly.  But  then  he  re¬ 
laxes!  and  grinned  faintly.  "Who  told  you?”  he 
asked,  "I  looked  around  the  bally  court  room  and 
didn’t  nee  a  soul  I  knew!" 

"Somo  little  birdie  told  us."  Nelson  Jeered. 
"Aren't  you  ashamed.  Van?  Getting  all  u*  careful 
driver*  in  bad  the  wny  you  did?  Golly.  I'd  hat*  to 
have  any  Judgr  hand  it  to  me  the  way  you  got  it! 
You  look  at  the  papers  in  the  morning  Flayed— 
that’s  what  you  were.  They  love  a  chance  to  use 
that  word.  'Magistrate  Flays  Millionaire  Speeder!’ 
That’ll  be  the  big  black  line  you’ll  get.” 

"Ju*t  what  happened.  Van?’*  asked  Katharine 
Greenough.  He  had  happened  to  sit  down  by  her, 
and  It  was  really  by  chant*  that  he  had  don*  so. 
too.  though  it  might  have  been  hard  to  convince 
some  people  that  that  was  so.  He  shot  a  sus¬ 
picious  glance  at  her,  and  she  smiled  a*  *h*  saw  it 
"Oh,  I’m  not  trying  to  draw  you.  Van!"  she  went  on 
"I've  just  come  out.  and  I  haven't  heard— much." 

"There  Isn’t  much  to  hear,”  he  answered  rather 
ungraciously.  "A  motorcycle  cop  arrested  me  on  the 
Concourse  last  night— said  I  was  going  thirty-five. 
Maybe  I  was;  I  don’t  know.  But  it  -«<  perfectly 
safe.  I  never  had  an  accident  in  my  life  -except 
one  time  when  I  took  n  lamp-po«t  to  dodge  a  fool 


woman  with  a  baby  carriage — and  I  wasn't  going 
ten  mile*  an  hour  that  time." 

"Well.  but  you’ve  been  arrested  for  speeding  be¬ 
fore.  haven't  you?"  she  asked.  "What’s  so  exciting 
about  that?" 

"Second  offense,  that’s  all."  he  said.  "Trouble  is 
the  blighter  that  was  holding  court  wanted  to  make 
a  grandstand  play,  so  he  bawled  me  out  good  and 
proper.  Said  I  was  a  disgrace  to  my  clasa.  whatever 
the  ass  meant  by  that!  Said  I  was  lucky  to  get  off 
with  a  fine,  and  next  time  I’d  go  to  jail.  Said  he’d 
show  a  few  of  us  millionaires — did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a  fool*— that  we’ve  got  to  obey  the  laws.  Oh, 
and  a  lot  more  I  cant  think  of  just  now!" 

"But  that’s  not  so  bad."  she  said.  "That  about 
obeying  the  laws.  I  mean.  You  do— well,  you  feel 
a  little  like  a  superman,  don't  you.  sometimes,  Van?" 

“I  do  not!"  he  said  indignantly.  "Do  you  mean 
my  money*  I’m  glad  I’ve  got  it.  I’m  glad  I  can  do 
a  lot  of  thing*  I  couldn’t  do  if  I  didn’t  have  it  But 
I  think  I'd  be  even  gladder  if  people  didn't  know 
about  it  and  talk  about  it  quite  so  much.  As  for  the 
law,  why.  hang  it.  Katharine.  I  do  obey  it!  I  see 
chaps  every  day  going  along  in  Fords  who  don't 
care  how  fast  they  drive  and  don’t  know  how  to 
run  a  car  anyhow,  I  do.  If  I  let  out  once  in  a 
while,  it’s  when  I  know  it’s  perfectly  safe,  or  that, 
if  it  isn’t,  no  one’s  going  to  he  hurt  If  there's  a 
smash-up  except  myself." 

“That’s  what  we  all  say.  Van."  mocked  Jimmy 
Nelson  “Me — I’m  strong  for  law  and  order.  1 
think  you  ought  to  be  in  jail  anyhow.  I  hope  they 
do  Jug  you  the  next  time.  I  never 
who’d  been  in  jail— except  a  man  I 
had  forged  some  letter*— and  I  didn’t  know  he'd 
been  in  jail  until  I'd  stopped  knowing  him.  He'd 
have  gone  again  If  I'd  ever  laid  eye*  on  him  after 
he  made  his  get-away." 

"I  don’t  think  it's  a  joke."  aaid  Katharine 
steadily  and  rather  scornfully. 

“It  won’t  be-for  Van."  said  another  man.  "They 
haven't  got  any  option  on  the  third  offense.  They’ve 
got  to  send  him  up.  willy-nilly.  Maybe  there  won't 
be  any  moral  obloquy  about  it.  but  he’ll  be  just  as 
uncomfortable  In  his  cell  as  if  he’d  been  pinched  for 
stealing  sheep." 

“Wow!"  said  Jimmy  Nelson,  and  leaned  back.  . 
picture  of  radiant  blisa,  his  eye*  half  dosed.  "Won- 
der  if  they'll  put  you  in  stripe*.  Van*  Know  how 
to  pick  oakum?  Or  make  shoe**  That’s  the  regu¬ 
lar  stuff  these  day*,  from  all  I  hear." 

-Cut  it  out!"  said  Van  Denier  "You  ought  to  go 
in  for  being  serious.  Jimmy.  Maybe  you’d  get  a 
laugh  once  in  a  while  then." 

“I  a-  serious!"  protested  Nelson.  “Trouble  la 
you’re  not.  You  think  that  judge  was  making  a 
gallery  play.  Say.  Ill  bet  you  a  hundred  even  you 
have  to  go  to  jail  next  time  you’re  pinched  for  speed¬ 
ing — and  that  bar*  slipping  a  motorcycle  cop  any¬ 
thing  to  forget  to  make  out  your  ticket  too!" 

“Done!"  snapped  Van  Denier,  his  eye*  flashing 
In  a  moment  he  began  to  smile  again.  “Anyone  else 
want  to  lose  some  money—  he  inquired  amiably. 
“I’m  beginning  to  see  some  fun  in  this!” 

Half  a  dozen  voices  spoke  up  at  once. 

"Only  we  ought  to  give  you  odds,  really."  said 
Jimmy  Nelson  meditatively.  "It  isn’t  an  even  bet." 

"Don’t  want  any."  said  Van  Denier.  ’’Don’t 
want  to  bet  at  all  except  at  evens.  Won’t  give  odds; 
don’t  want  to  take  ’em.  I’m  no  professional  gambler 
anyhow,  if  that  judge  does  think  I'm  a  throwback 
•ome  thieving  ancestor!" 

Hr  took  out  a  little  notebook  and  entered  the  bet*. 
But  Katharine  Greenough  was  frowning,  and  he  saw 
that  and  turned  to  her  inquiringly. 

“No,"  rile  said.  “I  don’t  like  it.  Van.  I  reallv 
don’t  You  boys  ought  to  take  something  seriously." 

For  a  moment  those  .pot.  of  high  color  that  he- 
frayed  his  possession  of  a  quick  temper 
flamed  up.  and  it  looked  as  if  he  might  make 
•ome  sharp  retort.  But  he  thought  better 
of  it 

“What  could  I  do?"  he  asked  in  rather  a 
low  voice.  “Refuse  to  bet?"  And  then,  lest 
she  think  he  was  trying  to  frame  an  excuse: 
“No’  that  I  don’t  like  the  idea.  I  do.  I’m 
sorf,  you  don’t,  hut-" 

-O  it’s  none  of  my  b urines*.  I  know." 
she  si  i  And.  since  she  saw  that  he  meant 
to  pro  est  at  that:  "And  I  know  that  isn’t 
what  ,ou  meant  either.  Van!  You’re  much 
too  nice  to  say  such  a  thing  or  even  to  mean 


it  But  it’s  true  just  the  same.  I  can’t  help  it;  that’s 
all.  1  think  it’s  rather  a  rotten  thing  to  bet  about." 

Van  Denier  laughed;  so  did  Jimmy  Nelson,  who 
had  heard  her  too.  And  then,  somehow,  the  con¬ 
versation  drifted  to  other  subjects,  and  Jimmy 
Nelson’s  bet  was  forgotten,  for  the  time.  But  it 
was  the  sort  of  bet  that  is  bound  to  be  talked  about, 
and  talked  about  it  was.  For  a  week  men  who 
heard  about  it  went  out  of  their  way  to  look  Van 
Denier  up  and  get  what  they  were  frunk  to  tell  him 
they  rcgardeJ  as  some  easy  money,  and  some  who 
couldn’t  seem  to  And  him  wrote  to  him  or  tele¬ 
phoned.  He  must  have  entered  a  score  of  bet*  in 
hi*  notebook  before  he  was  done.  *o  that  the  sum  of 
the  wager*  mounted  up  pretty  well,  although,  of 
course,  losing  them  would  have  made  about  a*  much 
difference  financially  to  Van  Denier  a*  the  accidental 
dropping  of  a  penny  would  to  most  people. 

HE  saw  Katharine  Greenough  about  a*  often  ns 
usual,  but,  although  most  of  hi*  friend*  rallied 
him  a  good  deal  about  tho»e  l>et*  and  hi*  prospective 
incarceration,  *he  seemed  to  avoid  the  subject  de¬ 
liberately.  He  hrought  it  up  himself  once  or  twice, 
but  she  wouldn't  Ulk  about  it  at  all. 

There  couldn’t  be  any  doubt  that  the  people  who 
said  Van  Denier  was  really  interested  in  Katharine 
were  right  But  he  was  wary  about  committing 
himself — wary  even  about  letting  himself  think  of 
committing  himself.  Thai  doesn't  sound  very  well, 
but  Van  Denier  had  learned  to  la1  wary,  lie  had 
found  that  great  wealth  hud  ita  drawback*,  you 
•or.  He  had  set  out  with  rather  more  than  an 
average  amount  of  faith  in  human  nature,  and  some 
of  it  had  been  chipped  away.  All  sorts  of  disillusion¬ 
ing  thing*  had  l»en  happening  to  him  since  he  hud 
been  a  boy.  People  he  had  liked  and  trusted  hsd 
either  never  wanted  anything  from  him  except  hi* 
money  or  hadn't  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation 
and  the  opportunity  that  intimacy  with  him  had  put 
in  their  way.  And  so  he  hsd  come  more  ami  more  to 
avoid  intimacy  except  with  people  who  couldn’t  pos¬ 
sibly  have  any  reason  to  want  something  from  him. 
Hr  wasn’t  s  snob;  he  wasn't  purse-proud.  He  hated 
the  idra  of  finding  out  how  much  money  people 
had  before  he  became  friendly  with  them.  Hut 
doing  Just  thst  was  a  measure  of  self -protection— 
not  for  hi*  money,  but  for  himself.  He  didn’t  care 
a  hang  about  the  money  people  got  from  him;  it 
was  finding  out  that  his  confidence  had  been  mis¬ 
placed  that  hurt  him— losing  friends  anil  finding  out 
that  they  had  never  really  been  hi*  friend*  at  all, 
but  had  been  cultivating  him  for  what  they  could 
get  from  him,  and  then  throwing  him  away  like  an 
old  glove  when  nothing  more  was  to  l»e  hoped  for. 

Of  course  It  would  be  ridiculous  «o  say  that  he  had 
no  friend*  who  weren’t  within  measurable  distance 
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at  leant  of  having  as  much  money  as  he  had;  there  did  not.  She  had  known  Van  Denier  for  a  long 

were  all  sorts  of  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  people  time,  and  she  had  known  him  pretty  welL  And  she 

who  weren’t  well  off  sought  him  out  only  on  account  was  a  girl  keen  and  swift  in  her  judgments;  a  girl 

of  his  money.  Still,  he  did  tend  more  and  more  as  with  a  mind  that  was  as  much  above  the  average  as 

he  grew  older  to  flock  with  his  own  sort,  financially  her  looks.  She  might  have  married  any  one  of  a 

speaking.  Circumstances  conspired  to  that  end;  he  doien  men  who  could  to  all  intents  have  given  her 

was  forced,  in  a  way,  to  choose  his  friends  among  as  much  as  it  was  in  Van  Denier’s  power  to  do— but 

people  of  leisure,  and  a  lot  of  people  he  liked  and  he  didn’t  know  that.  She  was  inscrutable—  you  got 

would  have  enjoyed  seeing  much  of  didn't  have  the  nothing  out  of  her  she  didn’t  want  you  to  know, 
time  to  play  with  him. 

He  might  have  done  some  work  himself,  of  course.  \T AN  DEN'ZER  made  up  his  mind  in  the  most 
But  just  what  sort  of  work?  His  money  came  mainly  *  abrupt  way,  finally,  to  ask  her  to  marry  him.  He 
from  real  estate  that  had  been  thoughtfully  accumu-  had  gone  up  to  a  club  in  Westchester  that  was  having 

luted  by  his  ancestors  for  several  generations.  It  a  woman’s  tennis  tournament  to  see  her  play;  had 

was  being  looked  after  by  experts;  he  would  only  taken  her  up,  in  fact,  in  his  roadster.  It  was  while 

have  made  a  mess  of  trying  to  take  care  of  it  him-  he  watched  her  winning  her  final  round  match  that 

self,  since  he  hadn’t  been  trained  to  do  it  He  didn't  he  came  to  his  decision.  On  the  court  she  was  cool 

want  to  go  into  what  is  vaguely  called  business  and  and  calm;  she  wasn’t  the  sort  of  girl  whose  hair  gets 

spend  his  time  piling  up  more  money  when  he  already  blowy  and  out  of  place,  and  whose  cheeks  get  hot  and 

had  more  than  he  could  possibly  spend.  He  didn’t  red  during  a  hard  match.  And  there  was  something 

have  any  particular  creative  or  inventive  ability,  about  the  charm  of  her.  and  the  cool,  sure  way  in 

although  in  his  way  he  was  a  mechanical  genius  and  which  she  played,  that  made  him  catch  his  breath, 

with  the  proper  training  might  have  become  a  He  knew  definitely,  all  at  once,  that  he  wanted  her; 

mighty  good  mechanical  engineer  of  some  sort.  As  wanted  her  on  any  terms  at  all. 

it  was,  the  one  job  he  was  fully  qualified  for  would  The  tennis  had  dragged  out  interminably;  it  was 
have  been  a  chauffeur's  or  that  of  a  helper  around  a  late  when  her  match  was  finished,  and  she  came  to 
gurugc  or  an  aviation  field.  There  was  mighty  little  him,  smiling,  the  silver  cup  that  was  the  trophy  of 
thut  he  didn’t  know  about  motors  and  aeroplanes;  he  her  victory  in  her  hands. 

had  been  one  of  the  first  licensed  air  pilots  in  America.  "I’ll  be  ready  soon.  Van."  she  said.  “Will  you  keep 
Oh.  put  it  that  Van  Denier,  just  at  the  time  he  this  cup  for  me?  Isn’t  it  a  beauty?  I’m  going  to  lw 
made  those  bets  that  Jimmy  Nelson  had  suggested,  dreadfully  late—” 

wua  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  life,  in  "Oh.  I  don’t  know."  he  said  cheerfully.  " You’ve 
spite  of  all  it  hud  to  offer  him,  was  rather  a  bore!  got  a  pretty  good  chauffeur,  you  know,  if  I  do 
Spoiled?  Maybe  he  was.  He’d  had  his  own  way  all  say  it.” 

his  life;  everything  had  been  made  easy  for  him.  A  few  minutes  Inter  he  had  tucked  her  in  beside 

But,  just  the  name,  he  was  rather  at  loose  ends.  It  him.  and  they  were  off.  with  the  motor  purring 

wusn’t  so  surprising,  was  it.  that  he  should  try  to  smoothly  and  the  road  slipping  away  beneath  them, 
get  all  the  excitement  he  could  out  of  speeding  in  a  It  was  late;  Katharine  had  an  engagement  for  the 
motor  cur  or  taking  chancel  in  the  air?  evening,  and  she  had  been  forced  to  cut  things  pretty 

All  of  which  rather  leaves  Katharine  (irrenough  fine.  But  she  laughed  at  him  as  she  got  in  the  ear. 

out  of  the  reckoning,  for  the  moment.  And  that  Van  “1  forbid  y«u  to  hurry  too  much.  Van!"  she  said. 

Denier  did  not  do.  He  knew  he  liked  her  mighty  "I  won’t  have  you  going  to  Jail  ju.t  to  get  me  home 
well;  ho  was  u  little  ufrald  about  that  and  about  her.  in  time!" 

lie  was  absolutely  sure  that  she  wa.  all  right;  that  "Oh.  that."  he  said,  and  laughed.  "I’d  forgotten  it 
she  would  play  the  game.  But  he  had  been  just  as  really,  1  had.  Katharine.” 

sure  about  other  people  in  the  past,  and  he  winced  But  there  was  small  wed  to  give  heed  to  speed 

us  he  remembered  some  of  the  blows  that  such  people  limits  as  they  tore  along  the  country  roads.  In  the 
hod  dealt  to  his  faith  and  trust  in  them  Marriage?  city,  on  the  last  lap  of  the  journey,  it  would  be  dif- 
Well,  he  took  marriuge  pretty  seriously,  lie  didn’t  ferent;  for  the  moment  he  could  open  his  throttle 
want  to  make  any  mistake  when  it  came  to  that,  and  wide  and  revel  in  the  pace  that  she.  in  truth,  enjoyed 
he  had  seen  men  make  the  ghastliest  mistakes;  seen  as  much  as  he  did  himself.  But  hr  could  not  talk,  and 
them  wreck  their  whole  lives.  He  couldn’t  help  it  he  was  meditating  pretty  important  words,  at  you 
that  when  he  thought  about  Katharine  he  thought.  know.  Once  or  twice  he  slowed  down;  if  he  meant  to 
too,  of  remembered 
mothers  who  had,  so  . 

to 

daughters  up  on  the  j 

auction  block  before 

him.  At  such  times  ■  A* 

he  hud  thoughts  that 
were  pretty. 
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attitude  upon  him.  .  ~~ 

in  a  way.  It  seemed 

to  him  that  his  "i'll  bel  go u  a  hundred  eren  g ou  go  to  jail  next  lime  you’re  pinched  for  xpeeding 

money  was  cheating 
him  of  something 

every  man  has  a  right  to  expect  from  life;  that  in  speak  them,  she  seemed  always  to  mai  t  t  impossible,  spied  the  pui 

this  most  important  of  all  things  he  could  envy  all  “I  wonder  if  this  Mexican  trouble  is  rally  going  to  der  to  bid  hi 

sorts  of  men  who  were  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  be  serious?"  she  asked  once.  “Ever  one  was  talk-  siderod.  deci< 

And  envy  them  he  did,  consumedly.  ing  about  it  at  the  chib  to-day.  S<me  of  the  boys  pursuer,  and 

It  isn’t  certain  that  Katharine  knew  what  was  have  been  told  to  be  ready  for  a  call  my  minute — the  "Drive  intc 

going  on  in  his  mind;  it  isn’t  at  all  certain  that  she  ones  who  belong  to  the  National  Gotrd,  you  know.”  ly  as  he  cam 


"The  papers  are  full  of  it.  but  you  can’t  tell,”  he 
said.  "It’s  looked  bad  before  and  then  blown  over.  I 
suppose  we  will  have  to  go  in  some  time." 

In  the  same  inconsequential  way  she  stopped  him, 
probably  without  the  least  intention  of  doing  so,  each 
lime  that  he  thought  he  saw  a  chance  to  say  what  he 
had  to  say.  But  just  as  they  stormed  toward  the 
bridge  across  the  Harlem  at  Kingsbridge  the  draw 
was  opened  and  Van  Denier  was  forced  to  bring  his 
car  to  a  halt-  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps, 
he  was  grateful  for  such  an  interruption.  He  leaned 
back  as  he  saw  a  tugboat  with  a  long  tow  of  barges 
slip  between  the  piers,  and  then,  with  u  sudden  ges¬ 
ture  of  determination,  he  checked  whatever  Kuth- 
arine  was  about  to  say. 

"Please!”  he  said.  "Katharine — I — you  know  I’m 
head  over  heels  in  love  with  you.  don’t  you?  Will 
you — marry  me — dear?” 

He  heard  her  little  gasp;  he  saw  the  pain  thut 
came  into  her  eyes.  And  somehow,  illogically,  his 
heart  leaped  within  him. 

“Oh.  Van!"  she  said  desperately.  “I— I  can’t— 
not  now!  1  can’t  tell  you,  I  mean.  Oh,  I  wish  you 
hadn’t  asked  me  now!  I — I  do  want  to  say  yes,  Van. 
but  I'm  afraid!" 
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episode  had  marred  the  clay  for  Van  Den¬ 
ier.  He  was  frowning  as  ho  drove  off 
after  hr  had  left  Katharine  at  her  own 
house;  he  frowned  still  as  he  went  into  his 
own  library.  Gather,  his  secretary,  was 
waiting  for  him.  as  he  always  was  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  And  at  the  sight  of  Gather 
Van  I*cnxer  whistled,  for  Gather  was  in 
the  olive-drab  uniform  of  the  National 
Guard  and  was  tapping  the  desk  at  which 
he  sat  impatiently  with  a  pencil. 

"Hello!  What's  the  idea?"  asked  Van 
Denier. 

"You  haven’t  seen  the  papers?”  said 
Cather.  "We're  ordered  out-  My  regi- 
ment  is  going  to  camp  this  week— to-mor¬ 
row  maybe.  Or  to  the  border.  We  don't 
know!  I'm  through  with  civil  life  for  n 
while,  anyhow.  Sorry,  but  it  can’t  lie 
helped.” 

"This  is  the  deuce  of  a  note!"  said  Van 
Denier  indignantly.  "Heavens,  I’ve  been 
counting  on  you  to  help  me  keep  out  of  jail, 
Cather.  I  was  pinched  again,  on  the  drive, 
coming  down  from  that  tournament!” 

"Gee!”  said  Cather.  "Hope  you  beat  it. 
I’ve  been  breaking  young  Whitney  in. 
Still,  that's  more —  I'd  rather  handle  that 
sort  of  job  myself.  But  I  can’t.  I’ve  got 
to  be  in  the  armory  at  seven-thirty  or  be 
shot  at  sunrise!”  He  grinned.  "I’m  aw¬ 
fully  sorry,  of  course.  But  you  see—" 

"You  can’t  help  it.  naturally."  said  Van 
Denier.  "Don't  worry  a l->ut  my  business. 
You've  got  troubles  of  your  own.  Hop* 
you  get  back  soon.” 

p-  "I'm  resigning,  of  course,”  said  Cather. 

“You— ” 

"Resignation  declined, ’’  said  Van  Den¬ 
ier  crisply.  "Suppose  you  l«t  me  arrange 
things  my  way  just  for  once,  ('ether. 
You're  on  leave  of  absence,  with  full  pay, 
beginning  now.  until  you  get  bark.  Shut 
up.  1  don't  want  any  back  talk!” 

Cather  put  out  his  hand. 

"That's  awfully  decent  of  you."  he  said. 
"There's  no  reason,  though.  I  can  get  along  all  right.” 

"Oh.  forget  it!”  said  Van  Denier.  "Uniform  be- 
comes  you,  Gather.  You’re  an  impressive-looking 
Johnny.  Co  to  it.  old  scout!  Gome  back  a  mujor  or 
a  colonel,  or  something.  Captain  now,  aren't  you?" 

(('■•■li'ioinf  €■„  He  *SI 


Van  Dcnzcr.  "Got  you  this  time.  I’m 
afraid!"  he  said.  "I  thought  it  was  you. 
but  I  wasn’t  sure." 

“Oh.  but  can’t  you  let  him  go  this  time?’’ 
begged  Katharine.  "He  was  hurrying  to 
get  me  home,  and  I  hat*  to  think  that — ’ 

"Nothing  doing,  ma’am."  said  the  police¬ 
man.  "I’m  sorry,  but  I  can't  do  a  thing. 

The  judge  is  the  one  that  has  to  listen  to 
the  excuses— not  us  cops.  Here's  your 
ticket,  sir.” 

Van  Denier  look  the  summons  and 
folded  it  thoughtfully  before  he  put  it  in 
his  pocket 

"He’s  quite  right,  you  know."  he  said  to 
Kathurine.  "But  it’s  hard  luck,  isn’t  it? 

I’ve  really  been  careful  lately,  and  I  didn't  w 
mean  to  cut  loose  now.  But,  well — ” 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  JU  • 

"Will  they  really  send  you  to  jail?"  she 
asked.  ”0h,  Van.  I  can't  bear  to  think 
that  it  was  my  fault — " 

"Your  fault?"  he  scoffed.  "I'd  like  to 
know  how  you  can  make  that  out!  As  for 
jail — ”  His  mouth  straightened  into  a 
hard,  firm  line;  his  Jaw  seemed  to  be 
squarer.  somehow.  "Well  they  haven’t 
sent  me  to  jail  yet.  you  know!  And  they 
won’t  if  I  can  help  it!  Maybe  you  were 
right  about  those  bets  maybe  I  shouldn't 
have  mad*  them.  But.  as  long  as  I  did,  I’m 
going  to  try  to  win  them  -and  I  rather 
think  there  ure  ways  of  seeing  to  it  that 
the  worst  thing  I  pull  out  of  this  ia  a 
suspended  sentence!” 

"But  how  cun  you  manage  that?"  she 
asked,  impressed,  somehow,  despite  herself, 
by  his  manner.  / 

"Oh,  I  don’t  know!”  he  said.  "Don't  you  _ 

worry  about  it  anyhow!  There’ll  be  one 
or  two  itching  palms  to  lie  crossed.  Nasty 
business— oh,  I  know  it!  But  half  of  th.s  aa 

sort  of  thing  is  a  holdup  pure  and  simple, 
or  else  It's  a  case  of  some  judge  who  wants 
to  get  in  right  with  the  voters.” 

Katharine  frowned  and  shook  her  head. 

"I  hate  to  think  you  can  be  right.  Van.”  she  said. 
"It  doesn't  seem  fair  to  think  that  you  ran  get  off— 
even  though  I  do  want  you  to-  when  some  poor 
fellow  couldn't—" 

"He  probably  wouldn’t  be  arrested  in  the  drat 
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BY  HOLWORTHY  HALL  — CHAPTER  SEVEN 


i  l  i  ii  s  r  ■  *  t  r 

"'THANK  you.  Mr.  Hollister."  said  Ballin’*  uncle 

A  again.  "I  know  you  got  into  this  innocently.  I 
wish  I  could  show  you  how  -how  precarious  it 
would  be  for  you.  I’ve  confided  in  you  for  your  own 
good,  and  other  people’s.  It's  been  a  difficult  errand 
But  it'll  be  to  your  advantage  some  day.  I  hop* 
you  don’t  think  ” 

"Hush!”  said  Hollister.  "Ill  do  what  I  can.  Let’s 
not  bear  down  on  it.  I'll  be  glad  enough  to  get 
out.  believe  me.'" 

"I  hope  you  will."  Mr.  Cloud  rang  for  the  sleepy 
elevator.  "I  urisA  I  could  be  more  specific." 

Hollister  held  up  his  hand*  in  deprecation. 

"That‘s  all  right.  I’m  tired  If  I  can  arrange  it. 
I'll  take  the  Orraso."  He  smiled  ut  Mr.  Cloud  and 
Mr.  Cloud  smiled  fitfully  back.  The  elevator  door 
yawned  open,  and  Mr.  Cloud  went  in  Hollister 
waved  a  gay  farewell  to  him  and  turned  irresolutely. 
Should  he  cable  hi*  resignation  or  write  it  in  the 
form  of  a  scathing  criticism?  Across  the  lobby 
strolled  a  sharp-visaged  man  In  a  heavy  winter  suit, 
strolled  up  to  Hollister,  and  ind.ned  his  head  in  a 
salutation  which  was  tart  rather  than  obsequious. 

"Excuse  me,  am  I  wrong,  or  Is  your  name 
Hollister?” 

Hollister  wasn't  a*  deferential  as  he  might  have 
been.  “You're  not  wrong  so  far  “ 

"P.  W.  Hollister  of  New  York?”  Hollister  nedded 

"Gould  I  have  a  couple  of  minute*'  private  talk 
with  you.  Mr.  Hollister?” 

"I  think  not."  The  answer  was  swift  and  un¬ 
qualified.  Hollister  was  satiated  with  mystery.  "I'm 
afraid  you  can’t.  I've  got  about  two  seconds  to 
r.pare.  If  you’ve  got  anything  to  say  to  me.  you 
tan  say  it  right  here." 

“That  suits  me."  said  the  thin-mouthed  man.  "I 
cun  stand  publicity  if  you  can.  I’d  have  rather  gone 
off  in  a  corner  with  you.  but  it’s  all  the  same  in 

hundred  years.  Wh^t  I  want  to  know  is  this: 
“  How  much  does  Jim  Hartwell  pay  you  on  this  job?” 
*  AW  II 
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Hollister,  although  he  wa*  startled,  regarded  the 
man  contemptuously. 

"Pardon  me.”  lie  took  a  step  toward  the  door. 

“Hold  up!  Hold  on  there!" 

Ilollistrr  attempted  to  brush  past  him.  “I  said — 
pardon  me.  I  don't  care  to  listen  to  you!" 

“Damn  H.  you've  per  to  listen  to  me!" 

QOMETII INC  in  his  tone  set  Hollister's  heart  to 
O  thumping  Mr  Cloud  had  declared  point-blank  that 
he  was  jeopardising  the  happiness  and  the  fortunes 
and  the  safety  of  his  friend*.  He  had  already  ad¬ 
mitted  to  himself  that  in  this  case  he  must  have 
been  employed  by  enemies  of  theirs.  Hartwell  was 
an  enemy  of  theirs.  Hartwell  was  crafty.  Gould 
Hartwell  have  been  clever  enough  to  plot  so  that 
his  own  hireling  would  appear  both  sinned  against 
and  .inning?  Mr  Cloud  had  feared  an  alliance; 
thi*  stranger  proclaimed  It-  Hollister  vacillated. 
Discretion  never  hurt  a  man  who  used  it  properly. 
And  the  place  was  public. 

"Well?" 

The  sharp-faced  man  came  closer. 

"The  rest  of  your  crowd’s  out  driving.  They 
don’t  know  I'm  here.  You  and  I’ve  got  half  an  hour 
to  get  down  to  bras*  tacks.  I  can  make  it  worth 
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while  for  you  to  talk.  Man  to  man  -and  I'll  come 
through  if  you  will— what  does  Jim  pay  you?” 

‘To  the  best  of  my  knowledge."  said  Hollister 
Slowly,  "1  have  no  connection  whatsoever  with  Mr. 
Hartwell” 

“You've  got  the  nerve  to  stand  there  and  tell  me 
he  didn't  hire  you  to  stir  up  your  share  of  this 
devilishness?  That's  piffle!  I  tnou\'” 

“How  do  you  know?" 

“You  claim  you're  not  operating  for  him?” 

"For  a  starter,  yet.  I  do  claim  I'm  not.  What's 
next?” 

The  man's  eyes  narrowed. 

"Mr.  Hollister,  you're  a  liar!" 

The  most  famous  of  speckled  beauties.  Robert 
Fitzsimmons,  late  of  Cornwall,  once  said  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  request  for  a  recipe  that  the  place  lo 
hit  from  it  where  your  hand  is.  Hollister  hadn't 
the  benefit  of  this  theory,  but  hr  had  an  irresistible 
impulse  which  communicated  a  similar  suggestion 
to  his  muscles.  Furthermore,  he  had  passed  many 
days  in  indescribable  wonder,  and  an  hour  or  two 
this  very  morning  in  hair-raising  bewilderment.  Hi* 
nerves  were  taut  and  itching.  Finally,  if  any  noun 
in  the  language  had  the  power  to  make  him  berserk, 
it  was  that  whieh  the  sharp-fared  man  had  spoken 
so  coolly.  Hollister's  brain  wa*  erased  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  glean  information  from  the  stranger. 

His  reaction  manifested  itself  a*  a  short  uppercut. 

As  the  man  staggerer!  backward,  hi*  face  pre¬ 
sented  the  stultifying  aspect  of  a  cubist’s  ranva*. 
So  many  sensation*  were  registered  upon  that  con¬ 
stricted  area  that  Hollister,  if  he  hadn’t  been  so 
fundamentally  stirred  ts  wrath,  would  have  laughed 
aloud.  Rag*  predominated,  and  bitter  astonish¬ 
ment  ran  second,  but  there  wa*  also  more  than  n 
trace  of  gratification  and  of  scurvy  humor.  A*  a 
map  of  unrelated  passions,  that  face  was  unique  in 
it*  scope. 

But  Hollister  didn’t  laugh;  Instead,  he  advanced 
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Hollister  leaped  toward.  -(M  Hod!"  he  amid,  "somebody's  hurl" 
stood  like  a  statue  until  the  footsteps  and  the 


a  nimble  yard  or  two,  poised  on  the 
balls  of  his  feet,  and  waited,  as  a 
gentleman  should,  for  the  counter¬ 
attack.  It  didn’t  come.  The  sharp- 
nosed  man,  smirking  hideously, 
rubbed  his  chin  and  felt  gingerly  of 
his  jugular  vein.  Across  the  lobby  a 
horrified  clerk  wavered  between  pro¬ 
priety  and  a  keen  desire  to  see  if  the 
young  American  could  make  Chap¬ 
ter  Two  as  convincing  as  Chapter 
One — to  see  if.  in  the  language  of 
the  reviewers,  it  would  have  a  punch. 

A  knot  of  loungers  who  had  heard 
the  smack  of  the  blow  were  instant¬ 
ly  on  the  run.  Men  appeared  in  the 
main  doorway.  The  elevator  boy, 
heedless  of  the  peremptory  ringing 
of  the  annunciator,  held  his  eyes 
glued  on  Hollister’s  two  fists  and  re¬ 
joiced  that  ho  had  seen  the  fracas 
at  its  inception. 

"Other  chap’s  a  dub,"  murmured 
the  elevator  boy  professionally. 

"llig  chap  telegraphed  that  right  " 

The  sharp-featured  man.  smirking 
less  and  less,  dabbed  his  face  with 
his  handkerchief.  “You're  wild."  he 
said,  locating  the  cut  on  his  lip. 

"You’ll  break  your  hand  some  day 
with  that  wallop.  Well,  I  guess  we 
understand  each  other." 

"I  guess  we  do!”  said  Hollister, 
breathing  hard.  “And  the  next  time 
you  get  in  my  way  III  knock  you 
silly!" 

"Much  Obliged  for  the  tip"  The 
mun  glanced  about  him.  "Also  for 
speaking  so  nice  and  loud.  Also  for 
hitting  me  where  there’s  witnesses. 

One  of  these  fine  days  you'll  have  an 
Itemized  bill—" 

"Let  it  come!” 

"It’ll  come  fast  enough." 

The  knot  of  loungers  was  upon 
them.  Hollister  stepped  aside. 

"Very  well.  Any  time  you  want  to 
get  brained— Just  see  me  again, 
will  you?” 

Angered  at  hla  loss  of  poise  and 
mortified  by  his  exhibition  of  him¬ 
self.  he  shouldered  through  the 
semicircle  of  bystanders  and  went 
with  what  dignity  he  could  muster 
up  the  broad  stairway.  As  he 
turned  at  the  first  landing  he  perceived  that  the 
sharp-faced  man,  surrounded  by  Inquisitive  guests, 
was  scribbling  in  a  notebook  between  interrogations 
addressed  to  edch  of  the  group  in  order. 

"Witnesses!"  said  Hollister.  "Pooh-pooh!  Juati- 
liable  assault  and  battery!  This  la  an  English 
colony.  Let  him  push  it!"  Nevertheless  the  direct 
charge  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  Hartwell  waa  dis¬ 
heartening  him  vastly.  He  rather  wished  that  he 
had  permitted  the  strange  man  to  elucidate  further 
M’ns  he  in  Hartwell’s  employ?  How  could  he  admit 
that  he  was  or  deny  that  he  wasn't?  And  wasn't  it 
nt  least  worth  knowing? 

"Confound  it!”  said  Hollister  savagely  to  himself. 
"I’m  through!  No  matter  what  the  damned  job  is. 
I’m  through  with  it!”  He  slammed  the  door  of  his 
room  and  picked  up  the  telephone  receiver.  "Cable 
office!”  he  snapped.  He  was  still  waiting  rampantly 
—for  Bermuda  service  isn’t  metropolitan  —  when 
some  one  tapped  on  the  door.  He  reached  out  and 
twisted  the  knob— 

And  saw  llallin's  cousin  standing,  panic-stricken, 
in  the  hallway. 

FDR  n  moment  his  amazement  was  so  great  that 
he  could  only  gawk  at  her.  He  hung  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  slowly  and  without  looking  at  the  hook,  so 
that  his  motions  were  bungling  and  wasteful  of  ef¬ 
fort.  Then  he  was  struck  with  embarrassment,  for 
Ballin’s  cousin  hadn’t  opened  her  pretty  mouth,  and 
he  didn’t  know  what  to  say  to  her.  lie  couldn't  be 
hospitable  and  he  couldn't  demand  what  she  wanted 
of  him.  And  yet  it  wasn’t  credible  that  she  had 
come  to  his  room  with  a  purpose.  Hollister  red¬ 
dened;  and  Mrs.  Cloud,  after  a  quick  scanning  of  the 
hallway,  stepped  over  the  threshold. 

"Oh.  Mr.  Hollister!"  she  said  in  subdued  trepida¬ 
tion.  “Pirate  may  I  talk  to  you  just  one  little 
minute?" 

“I’m  coming  right  down.  Will  you  meet  me — " 
“No."  She  wag  uncommonly  high-wrought.  “I — 
I  don't  think  that  would  do.  Mr.  Hollister!  I'm  sure 
it  wouldn’t." 

He  was  uneasy  and  concurrently  calm.  Another 
catastrophe! 

"Well,  anywhere  you  say,  then." 

"There  isn’t  any  safe  place  hut  here.”  Down  the 
corridor  footsteps  echoed  clearly,  and  voices.  Balhn's 
cousin  slipped  inside  the  room,  and  closed  the  door 
noiselessly.  Hollister,  fascinated,  watched  her.  She 


voices  passed  and  died  away;  then  she  looked  at 
Hollister  and  gave  him  the  moat  infinitesimal  of 
smiles.  She  was  plainly  frightened,  and.  for  that 
matter,  ao  was  Hollister,  bat  he  wasn’t  too  fright¬ 
ened  to  note  that  the  brilliance  of  her  eyes  and  the 
softly  diffused  color  in  her  cheek,  blended  marvel- 
ously  to  render  her  more  lovely  and  more  desirable 
than  ever. 

''Mrs.  Cloud — " 

“/  know  how  terrible  this  is."  she  interrupted 
"But  I  had  to  see  you.  and  it’s  been  three  day.  nowl 
I've  been  trying  so  hard  to  see  you.  You  haven’t 
even  eaten  at  our  table!  I  don’t  darr  to  speak  out 
loud  amynher e  any  more.  We  couldn’t  Ulk  outside, 
so  I  came  to  you.  I  had  to.  Please  help  met" 

Hollister,  chafing,  eyed  the  door. 

"Please  tell  me  quickly,  then.  If  anyone  should-" 
Her  eyes  showed  that  she  wasn’t  ignorant  of  the 
danger. 

“/  know!  Mr.  Hollister,  when  are  you  sailing  for 
New  York?" 

That  settled  It!  Mr.  Cloud  was  right!  Hollister 
shook  himself. 

"The  day  after  to-morrow,  if  I  ran  get  areommo- 
dations." 

“You  are!" 

"I  expect  to." 

“Mast  you  go?" 

He  could  have  wished  that  her  intonation  implied 
her  longing  for  him  to  remain;  it  would  have  been 
irresistible.  Judgment  told  him.  however,  that  she 
was  interested  only  objectively. 

“I  really  must.  Why?" 

The  quality  of  her  appeal  was  highly  seductive. 

“Couldn’t  you  wait  over  one  more  week— just  one? 
Couldn’t  you?" 

He  could  have  made  excellent  use  of  some  inven¬ 
tion  to  sweep  cobwebs  from  the  brain. 

“But.  Mrs.  Cloud—" 

She  was  delightfully  unaffected  in  her  plea  to  him. 

'Truly  I  wouldn’t  have  come  to  you  here  unless  it 
was  critical.  You  realize  that,  don't  you?  And  it  m 
critical.  Can't  you  manage  somehow  to  stay  a  little 
longer?" 

Hollister  looked  down  at  her  and  bethought  him¬ 
self  of  how  her  brother-in-law  had  bev»ught  him 
scarcely  an  hour  ago.  arguing  that  Hollister  could 
offer  no  greater  boon  than  his  absence. 

“I  thought.-  he  puzzled,  “that  I’d  be  doing  a  favor 


for  you  and  Ned  and  all  the  rest  of 
you  if  1  decamped  just  as  soon  as 
I  could.” 

Ballin's  cousin  shook  her  head 
slowly.  "Who  gave  you  that  im¬ 
pression?” 

“Won,  isn't  it  true?" 

“No.  it  isn’t!" 

Hollister  blew  out  a  great  gust  of 
incertitude.  He  was  experiencing 
the  probable  emotions  of  a  billiard 
ball. 

"Why.  Mrs.  Cloud,  that’s  the  only 
thing  that  could  drag  me  uway  from 
Bermuda!  I  heard  1  was  rather 
prrsonti  non  grata  around  here.  I 
had  it— I  figured  out  that  I'd  be  do¬ 
ing  the  best  thing  for  all  concerned 
if  1  simply  faded.” 

"Then  it  isn't  business  that’s  kept 
you  here?” 

Fortunately  he  had  a  prompt  and 
a  truthful  answer,  and.  taken  aback 
as  he  was,  he  gave  it  speedily: 

"My  business  is  finished." 

"So  you  can  stay  with  us  if  you 
choose?” 

“Yes,  I  can." 

"Won't  you  please  slay,  then?” 

She  had  insensibly  moved  nearer 
to  him,  and  he  found  some  dllll- 
culty  in  eliminating  the  personal 
equation  from  this  immediate  prob¬ 
lem.  The  whole  subject  was  intense¬ 
ly  and  essentially  personal,  but  he 
would  have  liked  to  be  platonie  about 
it.  Plato,  however,  wasn't  more 
than  two  jumps  ahead  of  Pluto. 
Hollister  was  young  and  susceptible, 
and  Ballin'a  cousin  was  young  and 
beautiful. 

"Why?”  he  asked,  with  commend¬ 
able  repression. 

"I— I’ve  said  that  it’s  critical.  Mr. 
Hollister." 

"You  haven't  said  how  it  is,  nor 
for  whom.” 

"No.  I  haven’t!  Mr.  Hollister,  I 
ean't!  But  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  Ned.  or— or  Peter  Kirby— N 
Hollister's  palms  twitched. 

“Is  It  on  I  heir  account  that  you 
want  me  Ui  stay?”  She  assented, 
but  not  too  hastily. 

“Yes.  it  is.”  she  said  finally. 

"And  not  youra?"  He  was  insistent. 

"Well—"  She  lowered  her  eyes.  "Not  for  my 
sake,  primarily." 

Hollister  was  sure  that  Ballin’a  uncle  would  ab¬ 
solve  him  If  he  reneged.  Ballin's  uncle  would  have 
to.  And  Hollister  rould  resign  his  silly  mission  ami 
stay  in  Bermuda  with  a  clear  conscience.  Hadn't 
he  been  authorized  to  resign  under  stress? 

"Partly,  though?" 

"Yes.  but.  Mr.  Hollister,  I  wouldn't  have  come  to 
you  like  this  for  mg  sake!  It's  for  Ned  and  Pete 
and— Mr.  Cloud.  Please  don’t  leave  them!  You 
must  let  them  know  mow  that  you  HI  stay.  They  need 
you;  they  need  you  terribly.  Can’t  you  sacrifice 
something  for  them?" 

HOLLISTER  took  her  hand-fraternally.  "Mrs. 

Cloud,  I’d  alrrady  planned  to  sail  on  the  Oceana, 
but  I’ll  stay  on  one  condition  -If  you'll  tell  me  what 
it  is  that  makes  you  want  me  here  and  what  I  eon 
actually  do  if  I  stay.  I've  been  living  In  the  dark 
ever  since  I  met  you  that  night  in  New  York.  If 
you’ll  tell  me  what  good  I  can  do—" 

"But  that'a  impossible!" 

"Even  if  I  should  make  that  condition  absolute?" 
"I— it’s  impossible,  Mr.  Hollister." 

"You  mean  you  won’t?  Not  even  for  Ned  ami 
Pete  and  Mr.  Cloud?" 

She  was  troubled  beyond  her  power  to  conceal. 

"No.  because  I  can’t!" 

He  released  her.  The  aggravation  of  his  recent 
impatience  threatened  to  atrophy  his  susceptibilities, 
but  before  he  spoke  he  was  again  captive. 

“You  simply  ask  me.  without  rime  or  reuson,  to 
vegetate  here  instead  of  carrying  out  my  plans  to  go 
home?  And  you  aimpty  say.  very  indefinitely,  that 
it’ll  be  a  favor  to  Ned  and  Peter  and  Mr.  Cloud?" 
“Yea.  Mr.  Hollister.” 

He  was  increasingly  brusque,  but  he  had  to  neu¬ 
tralize  her  sweetness.  "Did  you  expect  me  to 
agree  to  that?" 

“I— I  don’t  know  " 

"Yet  you  were  wilfing  to  compromise  yourself  by 
coming  here  to  ask  me?” 

“I — I  came .  didn't  I?' 

Hollister  was  very  sedate.  "Mrs.  Cloud,  my  head's  . 
nothing  but  hash.  I  don’t  know  whol  to  think.  I'm 
not  going  to  try.  I  do  want  to  help  my  friends. 
But  there  are  so  many  conflicting  things.  Well, 
there’s  no  use  speculating.  I’m  groggy  already.  Iff 
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I  could  be  sure  I’d  plense  you.  1  wouldn't  delay  an¬ 
other  minute.  I'll  stay  over  on  the  understanding 
that  it  isn't  for  N'ed  or  Pete  or  anybody  else 
except  you." 

much  about  your 


gether?”  Their  eyes  met,  and  fenced  a  pre¬ 
liminary  bout. 

“Soon,  I  hope,"  said  Hollister.  "I've  intended  to 
go  up  to  Fairyland  attain  to  hunt  for  something 
I  dropped  up 
there.” 

"Something  f 
valuable?" 

“Not  to  me,  but 

it  had  assocta-  .  ^||ji 

tk-ns.  The  term  VjOp 

is  rather  popular 
just  now.  A  scrap 
of  paper.” 


"If  you  do  stay.  I  don't 
excuse  to  yourself." 

“Hut  I  want  you  to  realise  it.  Do  you?” 

Kail  in's  cousin  technically  surrendered.  “I— well, 
yes." 

"And  to  do  it,  I’m  breaking  a  flat  promise." 

Even  in  her  anxiety  she  was  provocative. 

"A  promise?" 

“A  promise  I  made  to  your  brother-in-law  this 
morning.  He  was  a  lot  mure  excited  and  down¬ 
right  than  you  are  too.  I  promised  him  that  !*d  sail 
on  the  next  boat  if  I  could  get  a  berth.” 

UnMin's  cousin  was  aghast. 

"You  promised  him  to  sail?”  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes.  He  assured  me 
that  that  would  be  the 
kindest  act  I  could  do  for 
-  ■  ><• 
stopped,  marveling  at 
i'A4‘  '  '  ‘he  expression  »n  her 

PK\  •&!*■  ryes  “.Mrs  Cloud"' 

Xi  She  regarded  him 

.....  ii..  ... 

very  *h.!r  -II- — 

'‘mjr  she  whispered 

Pf  *  WjKJ  "Oh.  Mrs  Cloud!  I'm 

1  »«rry  if  I've  upset  you. 

but  that's  exactly  what 

W  W  W  ho  ?“•" 

Iler  lips  quivered,  and 
Hollister's  heart  sank 

“And  now  he's 
turned—!"  She  re¬ 
treated  toward  the  door,  both  hands  pressed  against 
her  breast. 

"Mrs.  Cloud,  won't  you  let  me  help  you?"  She 
fumbled  for  the  knob.  Hollister  was  ahead  of  her; 
he  barrel  the  passage  and  made  as  though  to  take 
her  In  his  arms,  but  he  quashed  the  motion  in  the 
nick  of  time.  "Mrs.  Cloud.  I  can’t  stand  this;  I 
want  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  I  can  to  you.  If 
it'll  help  iron,  if  Mil  please  you.  Ill  stay  down  here 
until  Hades  is  frosen  solid,  if  I  can  work  it  out  to 
do  It.  But  don’t  look  at  me  like  that!” 

The  telephone  rung  feebly. 

"I— I’ve  thought  I  could  rely  on  so  many  people—1 " 

“You  can  rely  on  me.’" 

"//aren't  I?" 

"And  haven’t  I  been  whst  you'd  want  me  to  be?" 

The  telephone  rang  smartly. 

"Yes,  oh.  yesl  You’ll  have  to  answer  that." 

With  great  effort  he  kept  his  arms  in  mili¬ 
tary  Inaction. 

“Let  it  wait!  If  I  do  stay  over,  will  you 
let  me  see  you  o/tent  As  I  did  before  Ned 
came  down?  And  tell  me  everything  you 
can,  and  hear  what  /  have  to  say?" 

"Oh.  yes.  I  want  to!  I  will,  really!" 

"Then  III  do  absolutely  the  best  I  can.  At 
that  moment  he  recalled  the  Injunction  laid 
down  by  Bnllin  and  Kirby.  He  also  remem¬ 
bered  that  after  his  resignation  he  couldn't 
afford  to  pay  his  board  bill;  since  what  ready 
money  he  had  on  hand  had  been  advanced  by 
Joshua  W.  Brown  on  account  of  expenses. 
Impotence  fairly  battered  him  into  palsy.  He 
looked  once  at  Ballin’s  cousin,  and  she  shrank, 
terrorised,  against  the  wall.  The  telephone 
rung  maddeningly.  "Y — you'd  better  go  now,” 
said  Hollister,  tempest-tossed.  "Honestly  you 
had!"  He  opened  the  door  and  made  way  for 
her.  "Wait!"  He  lifted  her  hand  and 
touched  it  with  his  lips.  "Ill  try  to  stay  for 
your  sake."  said  Hollister.  "If  I  can  Ax  it  up 
by  hook  or  by  crook.  Ill  do  it!" 

She  was  contemplating  the  hand  he  had 
kissed.  "Thank  you.  Thank  you  ever  ami 
ever  so  much,  Mr.  Hollister." 

She  had  fled!  The  telephone  rang  in  four 
short,  choleric  spasms.  Hollister  took  the 
receiver. 

"Hello -  Yes.  .  .  .  Cable  Office?  .  .  . 

Who  I  cable  office?  ...  Oh!  .  .  .  Yes.  all 
right.  .  .  .  Halifax  and  Bermudas  Cable  Com¬ 
pany?  This  is  Mr.  Hollister  at  the  Hamilton. 

Can  you  take  a  message  and  let  me  pay  for 
it  later?  I'll  be  down  about  three.  All 
right.  .  .  .  Vose,  160  Broadway.  New  York. 

/  resign.  Signed,  Hollister.  .  .  .  Correct.  .  .  . 
Good-by." 


Brown  in  his  mahogany  sanctum  in  New  York.  Rex  ford  was  con- 

His  brains  were  rapidly  mellowing  to  a  state  of  dolent.  "That's 

which  overri penes*  would  be  a  polite  synonym  when  too  bad.  I'm  V  . 

a  shadow  fell  diagonally  across  the  veranda  and  Mr.  afraid  youll  /V 

Hartwell's  sonorous  voice  rang  in  his  ears.  have  a  hard  time 

“Well,  young  man.  building  castles  in  Spain?"  finding  it.  won't 

He  looked  up  and  saw  the  lawyer  and  Miss  Ret-  you?  It's  been  so 
ford,  side  by  side,  smiling  pleasantly  at  him.  many  days,  and 

“Why.  yes."  he  conceded,  rising.  “Or  at  least  in  such  a  breete." 

the  Spanish  Main."  "Oh.  1  only 

Ballin  and  Kirby  sauntered  out  from  the  cool  wanted  it  for  a  ..  .  . 

depths  of  the  lobby,  waved  cheerily  at  him,  and  took  aouvenir "  ,  .  ‘  m 

adjacent  seats  out  of  earshot  “And  of  what.  onxlelythe  wax  protocol  he 

“Are  you  a  pretty  good  architect?”  queried  Hart-  Mr.  Hollister?" 
well,  widening  his  smile.  "Of  you."  hr  said,  perceptibly  lowering  his  voice. 

"Not  bed.  But  I'm  a  crank  for  hardware.  It's  a  "Of  mef  How  extraordinary!” 

sort  of  hobby  of  mine.  1  specify  combination  locks  “Not  at  all.  I'm  an  Inveterate  collector  of 

for  all  the  inside  rooms."  souvenirs,  end  that  would  have  reminded  me  always 

Hartwell's  smile  flickered  and  went  out;  he  bowed  of  a  very  memorable  evening." 
perfunctorily,  turned  his  back,  and  walked  over  to  Miss  Rexford's  manner  was  maiden  shy,  but  her 
meet  Beilin's  cousin  and  Mr.  Cloud,  who  were  Just  speech  was  that  of  a  seasoned  campaigner, 

emerging  from  the  bold.  Miss  Rexford,  perched  “There  are  plenty  of  evenings,  Mr.  Hollister." 

on  the  arm  of  a  chair,  surveyed  Hollister  under  “Surely.  Plenty  is  just  the  word.  It  implies  a 

her  lashea.  certain  riehneas  and  fullness.” 

"I've  teen  wondering  if  you've  got  neurasthenia.”  “You're  good  at  riddles,  aren't  you?" 
she  said  finally.  “That  dees  bring  a  loss  of  memory 

with  it  sometimes.”  IT OLLISTER  grinned,  but  made  no  reply;  and 

Hollister  was  impelled  to  chuckle.  1AMlss  Rexford.  after  a  generous  pause,  said: 

“On  the  contrary.  Miss  Rexford.  I've  got  a  memory  “TAis  evening,  perhaps?" 
like  a  tenpenny  nail."  "Perhaps."  he  temporised. 

“Really?  1  thought  you'd  forgotten  me.”  "I've  a  beautiful  story  for  you— not  a  Ford  story 

"Never!”  said  Holluter  without  guile.  either.  Youll  be  craty  to  hear  it" 

“Nevera  a  long,  long  time,  isn't  It?"  “But  will  I  be  if  I  do?” 

"Make  It  until  the  sands  of  the  desert  grow  cold.  Miss  Rexford  smiled  and  slipped  down  from  the 
then.”  said  Hollister  lightly.  “Or  the  sun  and  the  chair  arm  "You're  to  dine  with  us  to-night,  of 
moon  cease  to  shine,  and  the  stars  to  endure.  No  course.  Well  arrange  It  then,  shall  we?" 
extra  charge  for  poetry.”  "As  well  then  as  any  time."  he  aaid  ambiguously. 

“Speaking  of  sand— und  moons,  and  thing*—”  Twenty  feet  away  he  saw  Ballln’a  cousin  sending  him 
He  knew  what  wa#  coming.  "Yea.”  a  pressing  message  by  wireless;  he  replied  In  the  same 

“When  are  we  going  to  have  another  stroll  to-  fashion,  and  oUcrvcd  her  almost  immediately  excuse 

herself  to  her  four  satellites  and  disappear 
within  the  Hamilton.  "Thunder!"  said  Hol¬ 
lister  amiably.  "I've  left  my  watch  upstairs! 
May  I  bequeath  you  to  the  quartet  over  there 
for  half  a  second?”  He.  too.  went  inside, 
loitered  a  moment  as  a  precautionary  meaa- 
ure.  and  took  the  elevator  to  the  second  floor. 
As  he  had  expected,  Mra.  Cloud,  deeply  agi¬ 
tated.  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  corridor. 
She  squandered  no  time  in  preliminaries. 
“Mr.  Hollister!”  she  said  huskily.  “We've 

Kto  have  another  talk  somewhere,  and  I 
't  know  where!  They  won’t  let  me  out  of 
their  sight!  They  won't  let  me  alone)  I  said 
you  and  I  were  cycling  to  Elba  Beach,  ami 
they  all  aaid  they'd  go  too!  1  can't  get  away 
from  them.  They  won’t  even  be  snubbed.  Ten 
minutes  is  enough,  but  it’s  got  to  he  now/" 
“What's  the  matter  with  the  balcony?" 
"No.  Edithll  be  up!  They  send  her  after 
me  if  I’m  away  two  minutes!" 

“Let's  make  a  start  right  here.  We  can 
go  down  the  fire  escape  if  we  have  to.  What 
is  it,  Mr*.  Cloud— more  about  Ned?" 

“I  want  you  to  promise  me.  Listen!" 
Above  the  loud  pur  of  the  hoisting  machin¬ 
ery.  Miss  Rexford's  laugh  was  distinctly  au¬ 
dible.  Ballin's  cousin  blanched. 

"She's  coming  now!  Mr.  Hollistar— " 
"What's  the  difference?  Let's  go  out." 
"No!  Here!  Hurry!  Hurry!"  She  darted 
down  the  hallway  and  flung  open  a  door. 
Hollister,  in  the  daxc  which  was  becoming 
habitual  to  him.  followed  stupidly.  She 
closed  the  door  ever  go  softly  and  shot  back 
an  adequate  bolt.  Breathless  they  stood  in 
suspense.  And  then  a  tattoo  sounded  on 
the  upper  panel. 

“Mrs.  Cloud!” 

Ballin's  cousin  shivered,  and  Hollister,  with 
painstaking  care,  took  her  hand,  and  gave 
it  a  comforting  pressure.  She  glanced  at 
him.  and  colored. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Cloud!  It's  Edith!" 

Hollister  shivered  now.  and  Ballin’s  cousin 
lent  him  courage. 

“Humph!"  There  was  a  final  rap  ami  a 
bang;  skirts  swished  and  rustled,  ami  there 
was  quiet-  Hollister  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  Mrs.  Cloud  (Conf  inued  on  page  40) 


TIKE  had  developed  such  speed  during  the 
-i-J  morning  that  Hollister  when  he  went 
down  to  lunch  was  in  the  mood  of  an  athlete 
in  training.  The  past  and  the  present  were 
as  nothing  to  him;  the  future  wa*  colossal. 
Hating  had  lost  its  pristine  charm  as  an  in¬ 
door  sport;  it  wa*  merely  the  stoking  of  fuel 
for  the  afternoon  race.  Hollister  ate  spar¬ 
ingly  »t  a  solitary  table — he  wasn’t  in  the 
humor  to  join  Ballin’s  party — and  escaped  to 


Won’t  you  pleat*  if  ay.* 
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Are  you  one  of  those  who 
on  the  minute,  are  thinl 
car  that  is  your  "second 

Or  are  you  one  of  those  w 
good  value  in  some  auto 

If  you  are  in  doubt  on  any 

Take  a  Reo,  and  have  it  i 
wouldn’t  be  a  Reo. 

It  isn’t  design  alone — ther 
in  Reo  cars. 

Nor  is  it  factory  equipme 
about  the  same  machinl 
a  few  months  ahead  o 
practically  standard. 

Nor  could  one  say  that  Re* 
others  can  hire  good  me* 

That’s  why  we  say  that  if  J 
cifications  and  had  the  | 
still  it  would  not  be  a  Rfl 

It’s  the  Reo  spirit — that  ifl 
that  pervades  the  whol« 
Manager  down  to  the  La 
this  product  the  qualir 
as  Reo. 

We  like  to  call  it  Good  Inq 
mining  factor. 
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^  "THE  ^ 

GOLD  STANDARD 
l  OF  VALUES"  , 
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icause  you  can’t  get  a  Reo 
accepting  as  a  substitute  a 


,k  perhaps  you  can  get  as 
of  lesser  reputation. 

let  us  just  say  this:— 

1  any  other  factory — and  it 

10  radical  features  of  design 

l  automobile  factories  have 
eo,  being  a  leader,  is  always 
$t  —  but  machine  tools  are 


panics  are  all  more  skilled— 
s  too. 

>ok  Reo  design  and  Reo  spe- 
lade  up  in  some  other  plant, 


able  but  still  tangible  thing 
organization  from  General 
in  in  the  Shops,  that  gives  to 
at  has  come  to  be  known 


for  after  all  that  is  the  deter- 


It  is  the  desire  of  the  Reo  Folk  to  make  the  best  automobiles 
it  is  possible  to  make. 

Not  the  most,  but  the  best.  Not  quantity,  but  quality  is  the 
Reo  goal. 

And  every  Reo  man — from  the  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Final 
Inspector — is  imbued  with  that  spirit,  is  actuated  by  that 
desire  to  make  good,  dependable  automobiles.  Better  than 
others. 

Visit  the  Reo  plant.  You  will  be  welcome — the  doors  are 
always  open.  Reo  Folk,  proud  of  their  work,  are  glad  to 
show  you  through.  Note  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
Watch  the  workers — listen  to  the  remarks  you'll  hear. 

No  one  asks,  “How  many  did  we  make  yesterday?"  as  you 
hear  in  so  many  factories  nowadays. 

For  that  isn't  the  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Reo 
workmen. 

It’s  how  many  parts  were  discarded,  turned  back  by  the 
inspectors — because  of  some  error  so  slight  it  would  "pass" 
in  most  plants. 

There's  no  secret— no  necromancy— about  Reo  quality  or 
how  it  gets  into  the  product 

It’s  the  result  of  that  fervent  desire  of  the  Reo  Folk  to  make 
Reo  cars  excel — and  the  eternal  vigilance  that  results  from 
that  desire— that  is  responsible  for  Reo  quality,  Reo  sta¬ 
bility,  Reo  low  cost  of  upkeep,  and  finally,  Reo  preference — 
Reo  demand. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Reo  cars  are  known  as  "The  Gold 
Standard  of  Values." 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company 

Lansing,  Michigan 


iuldn't  be  a  REO! 
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end  of  nx  block,  t He  original  hand 
l-*g  has  attained  equivalence  with  the 
eleven  sample  caw.  of  a  hardware 
drummer  or  the  fourteen  wardrobe 
trunks  of  a  prima  donna. 

So  Equipment  A  on  thi.  hike  ran 
slowly  up  the  alphabet  tilt  at  the  end 
of  six  miles  it  was  Equipment  C.  After 
that  it  lean  to  skip  letters  recklessly. 
For  some  of  the  men  who  fell  asleep  in 
the  shade  it  became  Equipment  7.iir.r.t 

Captain  J.  K.  Parsons  of  the  regular 
army— incidentally  he  is  one  of  tbe 
wittiest  men  alive — told  us  at  the  Peeks- 
kill  school  for  officers  how  the  troops 
at  Peking  started  back  to  the  coast  with 
loot  and  now  poor  they  were  when  they 
arrived.  Many  of  them  set  out  with 
Chinese  -shoes"  of  solid  silver  and  shed 
them  one  by  one.  A  certain  soldier 
flung  into  a  river  a  haversack  full  of 
gold  watches  that  he  had  lifted  from  a 
jewelry  store.  Such  extravagance  is 
easily  understood  after  one  hike.  A 
man  would  throw  away  the  gold  flllingt 
in  his  teeth  if  he  could  stop  to  pry  them 
out.  The  fat  men  would  cheerfully  un- 


them  to  the  coyotes. 

Before  our  hike  began  there  were 
busy  times  seeing  that  every  man  had 
his  underclothes  and  socks  that  fitted. 
A  captain  nowadays  is  more  of  a 
chambermaid  and  a  chiropodist  than  a 
fearless  warrior  crying:  "Follow  me. 
brave  lads!" 

Thus  far  I  have  had  no  experience 
of  leadership  more  inspiring  than  teach- 


a  smoke 


)  between  the  toes,  how  to  dig  a  subway 
through  a  callus  into  a  blister,  and  how 
to  Inn  his  nails.  This  instruction  re- 

Kirrs  courage  of  a  sort,  but  it  Is  not 
t  sort  that  gets  itself  set  to  poetry  or 
music.  Fool  inspection  is  a  captain's 
duty  after  every  important  march,  and 
he  must  study  underwear  and  hosiery  as 
well,  not  to  mention  shoe  science,  so 
that  if  one  has  patriotism  enough  to 
persist  in  the  service  until  his  own 
business  is  entirely  ruined,  he  will  know 
I  enough  about  bunions  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  to  be  Qualified  as  a  buyer  for  a 
small  haberdashery  in  any  village  or  as 
a  chiropodist  in  a  second-class  barber 

day  before  our  hike  began  we 
arranged  to  leave  behind  the  fortunate 
sick  and  the  cripples  and  a  small  police 

rrd  to  protect  our  empty  tents  from 
neighbors.  Also  we  left  a  crew 
of  carpenters  to  build  a  mess  shack  for 
each  company  so  that  the  men  could 
eat  indoors  when  we  got  back  to  Mis¬ 
sion.  We  never  got  back  to  Mission. 

The  Craze  for  Soft  Drink 

AUGUST  fisus  Sunday.  Wr  were 
bugled  out  of  bed  exceedingly  be¬ 
times.  Father  Duffy  held  early  mass 
in  the  dark.  Breakfast  was  eaten, 
mess  kits  cleansed  in  hot  water,  packs 
made  and  donned 

We  got  away  at  seven-thirty  on  the 
first  lap.  our  destination  Alton,  six 
miles  away.  We  marched  in  war  fash¬ 
ion  with  point,  advance  party,  connect¬ 
ing  files,  support,  main  body,  wagon 
train,  and  rear  guard. 

According  to  our  tactical  problem, 
there  were  bandits  raiding  up  there 
Of  course,  there  were  none  except  the 
sutlers  who  rendered  first  lemonade  to 
the  thirsty  and  dispensed  ice-cream 
cones  and  diluted  grape  juice  in  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  to  the  desperate.  Gen¬ 
eral  O'Ryan  had  forbidden  all  use  of 
intoxicants  and  all  approach  to  places 
where  they  were  vended. 

Whatever  else  these  hikes  may  have 


A  man  upset  by  trifles  is  a  man  up¬ 
set  by  moods.  Moods  I've  had  often — 
and  my  wife  wondered  at  them. 

Then  I  cut  out  heavy  cigars.  I  took 
up  ROBERT  BURNS.  My  moods  were 
far  more  restful  ones.  My  wife  looked 
pleased. 

And  I  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
a  man  needn't  smoke  an  over-exciting 
type  of  heavy  cigar  to  get  a  fully  satis¬ 
fying,  good  cigar. 


I  low  can  cigar*  be 
produced  which  you 
can  smoke  without  a 
fear  of  befuddlement 
or  disquiet,  yet  with 
a  certainty  of  ripe, 
good  taste? 

The  blend  and  the 
curing  are  the  rea¬ 
sons.  ROBKRT 
BURNS’  Havana 


filler  gives  it  fine 
flavor.  Our  own 
special  curing  gives 
that  Havana  rare 
mildness.  The  neu¬ 
tral  Sumatra  wrapper 
helps  that  mildness. 


Today,  indeed,  the 

ROBERT  BURN'S 

is  better  than  ever 
before. 


Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  n 
a  pocket  edition  of  ROBER'I 
BURNS  himself.  Price  5c. 


Robt  Bums  lO* 

Little  Bobbie  5* 


Jkild  bv  thousand* 
of  dealers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  those  who 
display  this  sign. 


SMOKER'S  NOTE  — ftf  you  must  smok 
smoke  them  onl?  afrer  meals.  At  all  other 
mild  cigar.  Mike  ft  a  ROBERT  BURNS 
and  ner»e*  will  both  thank  you. 
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The  Big  Hike 


done  to  our  soldiers,  they  have  certainly 
brought  "soft  stuff"  into  military  im¬ 
portance.  The  piratical  song  will  have 
to  In-  changed  to 

Sixteen  ni/uadn  on  the  milkman 'a  client. 

Vo.  ho.  ho,  and  on  ice-cream  cone! 
I'op  and  grope  jniee  have  done  for  the 
rent, 

Yo,  ho,  ho,  and  an  ice-cream  cone ! 

Up  North  this  winter  the  effeminate 
youth  who  were  wont  to  be  "seen  ittag- 
gering  out  of  Huylcr’s"  will  be  driven 
to  the  saloons,  while  Uic  brawny  veter¬ 
ans  of  the  border  service  forgather  at 
the  fountains  and  along  the  confection¬ 
ery  counters  to  tell  over  old  tales  of 
hardships  endured  in  the  terrible  sum¬ 
mer  of  1916. 

Down  at  the  border  warriors  did  evil 
deeds  for  the  sake  of  root  beer,  and 
strong  men  wept  when  the  freezers 
went  dry. 

In  retrospect  that  six-mile  march  to 
Alton  became  a  brief  toddle  across  it 
nursery,  but  it  seemed  ferocious  that 
day.  That  was  perhaps  the  crudest 
fact  about  the  hike.  To-day's  agony 
became  to-morrow's  sneer.  The  worn- 
out  men  would  flounder  and  endure  to 
each  destination,  utmost  committing 
mutiny  because  they  were  required  to 
pitch  their  shelter  tents  In-fore  they 
dropped-  They  were  hardly  ublc  to 
stand  up  long  enough  to  lie  down.  Half 
an  hour  later  the  gasping  victims  would 
b*  telling  each  other  now  spry  they 
were  and  how  they  would  cat  up  to- 
morrow's  march.  To  morrow's  march 
was  the  same  tragedy  with  the  same 
farcical  afterpiece. 

It  was  hot  that  first  morning.  Wr 
went  through  Mission  in  u  disgusting 
state  of  sweat.  The  eternal  mystery 
of  a  hike  is  where  do  you  get  the  awcut 
you  sweat?  It  seems  that  one's  entire 
self  must  run  out  of  one's  own  pores, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  pores.  The 
rosd  wss  like  the  dusty  lid  of  s  stove. 
Our  perspiration  seemed  to  hiss  ns  it 
struck.  The  sunbeams  were  well  named. 
They  broke  the  backa  they  blistered. 

According  to  the  march  rules,  we 
halted  at  the  end  of  the  first  forty-five 
minutes  for  fifteen  minutes;  after  that 
we  halted  for  ten  minutes  in  every  hour. 
Instinct  speedily  taught  the  men  to 
know  when  those  fifty  minutes  wero  up. 
Instinct  taught  ua,  in  fart,  to  guess 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  too  soon.  The 
last  of  each  period  we  spent  In  cursing 
the  captain  who  conducted  that  day's 
march.  I  cursed  and  was  cursed  when 
It  came  my  turn  to  act  the  pace,  The 
fact  is,  a  march  pace  cannot  be  set  to 
please  men  who  want  to  sit  down. 

At  the  first  halt  we  fell  out  by  the 
aide  of  the  road  and  threw  off  all  trim¬ 
mings.  Each  man  sought  the  shade  of 
a  fence  post  or  anything  that  even  re¬ 
minded  him  of  a  shadow.  By  good 
fortune  and  some  cheating,  I  made  one 
of  twelve  who  got  to  the  leeward  of  a 
beautiful  little  woodshed.  I  took  off  tny 
shoes  and  socks  and  turned  them  in¬ 
side  out  (the  socks) . 

Lieutenant  Houghton  of  the  Medical 
Staff  asked  me  to  change  places  with 
him  and  ride  while  he  walked.  He 
wanted  exercise  I  Because  I  was  a  fool 
and  afraid  of  being  caught.  I  refused 
to  ride. 

Later  I  regarded  those  horsemen 
with  murderous  envy.  I  broke  to 
flinders  the  commandment  against  cov¬ 
eting.  But  they  grew  saddlc-sorc.  too, 
the  cavaliers,  for  they  had  to  walk  their 
horses  all  the  way.  It  was  some  con¬ 
solation  to  observe  in  the  wholesale 
shower  baths  at  Sterling's  Ranch  and 


Buying  Cottier' t  Weekly  on  the  border  to  look  for  their  or cn  picture i 
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at  Young’s  Ranch  that  while  the 
mounted  officers  had  no  blisters  on  their 
.  feet,  still  they  had  blisters. 

When  the  abominable  bugle  an¬ 
nounced  that  our  first  fifteen  minutes 
was  up.  we  put  on  our  packs,  or  what¬ 
ever  other  dangling  and  suffocating 
'  things  we  wore,  and  set  out  again. 
I’lop — plop — plop  went  our  feet,  and 
plop— plop — plop  again,  forever. 

Many  Were  Shade  Struck 

T  LED  my  company  and  kept  it 
X  damped  to  the  rear  of  the  preceding 
company;  for  struggling  is  a  woeful 
thing.  What  distance  you  lose  must 
be  made  up  at  the  run,  and  running  is 
ghastly  when  walking  is  almost  more 
than  your  possible.  Walking  as  I  did 
among  and  over  the  struggles  of  Com¬ 
pany  G,  I  was  proud  of  Company  II 
till  I  looked  back  and  saw  that  First 
Lieutenant  Finn,  who  brought  up  the 
rear,  wus  already  carrying  two  rifics 
when  he  should  have  carried  none.  I  was 
about  to  ask  for  at  least  one  of  them 
when  I  noted  how  big  a  man  he  was 
(six  feet  two— a  very  insubordinate 
height  for  u  lieutenant)  and  how  well 
the  two  rifles  balanced.  Besides,  as 
captain,  I  had  very  heavy  responsibili¬ 
ties— chief  of  which  was  to  save  the 
company  the  disgrace  of  losing  its 
captain. 

indigestion,  more  or  less  acute,  got 
us  all  one  day  or  unother.  Home  of  our 
men  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
‘heir  turns  at  indigestion  fall  on  the 
tike  da  vs.  Double  praise  belongs  to 
those  who  kept  up  in  spite  of  such  in¬ 
testinal  disturbance,  since  they  did 
double  distance — day  and  night. 

Such  of  our  men  as  collapsed  almost 
always  collapsed  in  the  pleasanter 
spots  along  the  way.  They  could  keep 
going  across  the  unbroken  wastes  of 
aun-neaten  road,  but  at  the  sight  of  a 
mesquite  tree  they  were  apt  to  be  sud¬ 
denly  overcome.  It  was  punling. 
When  we  passed  one  beautiful  little 
nook  where  an  irrigation  canal  gurgled 
through  a  shadowy  oasis  of  trees,  a 
whole  sound  sank  with  a  gurgling  moan. 
We  hail  no  cases  of  actual  sunstroke 
for  all  the  tropic  biases,  but  numerous 
men  were  very  comfortably  shade 
struck.  Eventually  we  came  within  eye¬ 
shot  of  the  Alton  Inn,  a  plain  building. 
Heaven  knows,  but  extraordinarily  wel¬ 
come.  Some  of  our  men  who  had  been 
hardest  hit  by  the  prohibition  laws  mis¬ 
read  a  signboard  and  chanted  with 
rapture:  "Ice  cold  beer."  But  when 
they  came  close  and  caught  the  true 
legend,  "lee  cold  pop."  they  wailed 
nloud. 

At  Alton  there  was  no  supply  of 
water.  A  big  tank  in  a  flat  car  had 
been  sent  out  from  Mission  to  supply 
the  cooking  water,  and  motor  trucks 
had  brought  good  water  for  drinking. 
But  it  had  to  be  fetched  the  rest  of  the 
way  by  hand.  Water  became  to  us  a 
matter  of  as  religious  concern  as  it  is 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  The  precious 
canteen  was  sacred,  and  a  proffered  sip 
from  another’s  store  was  altruism  of 
the  highest  sort. 

At  nearly  every  halt  a  detail  of  foot- 
lagged  wretches  had  to  start  at  once 
with  all  available  boilers  and  basins  to 
bring  in  water.  Another  was  sent  for 
wood.  A  third  dug  the  latrines,  a 
fourth  dug  the  pit  for  the  kitchen  and 
the  Incinerator  for  the  rubbish.  These 
jobs  wero  not  welcome  to  weary  men. 
but  they  had  to  be  nttended  to.  Tents 
went  up  in  a  jiffy  at  Alton,  and  the 
afternoon  was  spent  In  nursing  feet. 

The  next  morning  we  had  reveille  at 
four-thirty  and  got  away  at  six.  It 
took  a  deal  of  hustle  to  manage  it.  At 
three-thirty  moat  of  the  captains  clam¬ 
bered  out  to  waken  the  cooks.  We 
railed  the  men  before  reveille.  They 
had  to  tear  themselves  from  their  sweet 
slumbers  on  the  soft  ground,  strike 
their  pup  tents,  eat  their  breakfasts, 
pack  up  everything  they  took  with 
them,  and  burn  or  bury  everything  they 
lift— down  to  the  least  scrap  of  paper 
or  cigarette  stub. 

Heat.  Mud.  Cactus! 

SEVEN  and  a  half  miles  lay  between 
us  and  Sterling's  Ranch.  The  day  be¬ 
fore  had  been  blazing  hot,  and  our  feet 
grew  tender  on  the  scorched  ground. 
This  day  wns  overcast  and  muggy.  The 
road  went  straight  through  low  shrub¬ 
bery  on  and  on  and  on.  The  air  was 
stifling,  und  it  affected  the  lungs.  The 
last  part  of  it  got  me  about  the  heart. 

I  felt  suffocated^  and  held  the  straps  of 
canteen  and  haversack  and  field  glasses 
away  from  my  chest.  The  oppression 
was  severe,  and  doubt  began  to  make 
a  heavy  heart  heavier.  Terrifying 
dramas  were  enacted  in  my  stupid  skull. 


and  nightmares  of  disgrace  and  dis¬ 
aster  tortured  a  hazy  brain. 

Suddenly  we  were  stopped  short  by 
the  bugle.  We  were  there!  Among  the 
pleasant  surprises  in  life  few  are  mart 
gratitude  inspiring  than  an  unexpected 
discovery  that  a  dreary  march  is  over; 
and  we  always  forgave  the  bugles  for 
their  previous  sins  when  they  shouted 
Halt. 

Sterling’s  Ranch  became  a  camphold 
word  with  the  New  York  Division.  It 
was  a  starting  point  and  returning 
point  for  many  marches.  A  huge  tank 
uplifted  in  the  air  and  visible  for  miles 
proclaimed  the  blessed  plentitude  of 
water.  Also  a  great  iron  pipe  per¬ 
forated  gave  shower  baths  to  a  com¬ 
pany  at  a  time,  and  the  rapture  of 
standing  in  the  cloudy  spray  was  be¬ 
yond  telling. 

My  company  was  marched  down  in 
its  turn,  and  while  the  men  were  in  the 
bath  a  blinding  rainstorm  came  up  and 
deluged  all  their  clothes.  It  was  poor 
comfort  to  get  back  into  them. 

We  were  told  that  the  next  day's 
march  would  be  only  three  miles  out.  tn 
La  Gloria,  an  abandoned  ranch  with  a 
windmill  that  had  to  be  run  by  hand. 
The  three  mile*  turned  out  to  be  a 
good  six  miles  through  the  roughest 
country  on  which  the  hand  of  man  ever 
set  foot  We  set  hand  as  well  as  foot 
many  a  time.  This  march  was  chosen 
for  the  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
emergency  ration.  No  food  was  car¬ 
ried  except  on  the  person,  and  that  had 
to  last  three  meals.  It  absolutely  had 
to,  for  there  waa  no  other  food  to  be 
got. 

Each  march  provided  ita  own  peculiar 
torment,  and  the  anguish  of  this  was 
that  we  expected  three  miles  and  got 
six.  Every  minute  we  hoped  would  end 
It,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  end.  The 
rainstorm  had  turned  the  crude  road 
through  this  wilderness  into  what 
Artemus  Ward  called  "a  raging  canal." 
We  marched  in  double  column  of  flies, 
picking  our  way  windingty  among  the 
cactus  and  the  thorn  bush,  or.  when 
necessary,  splashing  knee-deep  through 
the  water.  In  trying  to  keep  from 
slipping  into  a  water  hole  your  hand 
would  go  out  to  balance  you  and  come 
back  full  of  cactus  spine*.  The  man 
ahead  of  you  would  suddenly  duck  to 
escape  a  spray  of  thorns,  and  you  would 
get  the  backlash  of  it  full  In  the  face. 
The  path  was  »»  winding  that  often  the 
two  columns  of  files  were  invisible  to 
each  other.  Also  the  pace  waa  far  too 
fast.  Wr  almost  ran  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance.  trying  to  kevp  closed  up. 

When  Men  Fainted 

IN  the  densest  and  muddiest  part  of  the 
■lough  we  passed  the  Seventy-fourth 
Regiment.  They  mocked  us  with  dismal 
stories  of  what  was  ahead  of  u*.  Their 
wagons  were  making  a  ferocious  lob  of 
the  mudhole*.  I  remember  suddenly 
running  into  the  head  of  one  company, 
mud  -  spatter'd  and  mud  -  spattering. 
They  were  lustily  chanting:  "If  you 
were  a  tulip  and  I  were  a  big  red  rose." 

Eventually  w*  reached  the  lone  wind¬ 
mill.  and  pitched  tents  in  a  clearing. 
The  ranch  house  had  been  burned. 
Rumor  had  it  that  Villa’*  bandits  had 
raided  the  place.  That  made  it  more 
interesting,  though  it  was  not  true 
Water  was  hard  to  pump,  and  men 
stood  in  line  for  hour*  to  get  their 
canteens  full.  Now  it  was  every  man 
for  himself.  Officer  and  man  sought 
his  own  firewood,  dug  his  own  oven, 
built  his  own  fire,  and  made  hi»  own 
dinner.  I  had  the  devil's  own  time  get¬ 
ting  my  fire  started.  Then  all  after¬ 
noon  I  dwelt  in  the  smoke  of  it  because 
I  couldn't  put  it  out. 

It  was  rather  pleasant  and  picnicky 
to  slice  one’s  bacon,  set  it  to  music,  shove 
potatoes  and  fry  them  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  bacon,  while  the  coffee  boiled  in 
the  canteen  cup.  Everybody  agreed 
that  a  better  meal  was  never  molted 
than  bis  very  own.  and  after  three 
meals  of  exactly  the  same  menu  every¬ 
body  willingly  returned  to  the  company 
mess. 

The  next  morning  we  went  back  to 
Sterling’s  Ranch  in  splendid  form.  It 
was  like  going  home.  There  were 
shower  baths  and  ice-cream  cones  and 
grape  juice  and  lemonade  and  ginger- 
snaps  galore  to  be  had  at  Sterling’s. 
Necessity  made  children  of  us  all.  and 
I  am  horrified  to  remember  that  !  ate 
three  ice-cream  cones  in  succession  and 
shamelessly  used  my  officer’s  insignia 
and  a  bass  voice  to  get  them  without 
standing  in  line  honestly. 

We  cherished  a  superstition  that  the 
next  day*  march  would  be  short-  When 
a  man  told  me  it  va*  a  good  eleven 
miles.  I  wanted  his  life-  It  was  the 


Has  your 
Rubber  Footwear 
a  Pedigree  ? 

These  are  famous  trade-marks  in  the 
rubber  footwear  industry.  Each  one  of 
these  marks  stands  for  the  product  of 
a  great  factory — great  in  reputation  as 
well  as  size.  If  your  rubber  footwear 
bears  one  of  these  brands,  it  is  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  a  long  line  of  quality 
products;  it  has  a  worthy  “pedigree.” 
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It  would  require  an  expert  to  determine,  from 
appearance  alone,  the  difference  in  quality  be¬ 
tween  good  and  poor  rubber  footwear.  The 
principal  guide  would  be  the  better  shaping — 
snappier  style.  And  style  in  rubber  footwear — 
off  the  foot— might  baffle  even  keen  eyes. 

Only  well-made,  high-grade  rubber  footwear 
will  look  well,  fit  well  and  wear  well.  Only  by 
securing  a  standardized,  trade-marked,  pedigreed 
quality  product  such  as  these  brands  represent 
can  you  distinguish  the  best  from  the  rest  and 
be  sure  of  wear,  fit,  style  and  quality. 

Seventy-four  years  of  successful  manu¬ 
facturing  and  the  experience  of  forty-seven 
great  factories  are  back  of  every  pair  of 
rubber  shoes,  overshoes,  arctics,  boots,  etc., 
produced  by  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  the  largest  rubber  manufacturer 
in  the  world. 

Rubbers  that  fit  wear  twice  as 
ktn£  as  rubbers  that  do  not  fit. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 
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meanest  ele\<-n  mile?  on  earth.  up 
a  slight  trade  all  the  way;  the  road 
of  a  aofl  sandy  heaviness,  winding 
eternally  infernally  through  a  low  jun¬ 
gle  too  high  to  let  the  breeie  in,  too  thin 

Again  the  road  was  full  of  water 

break  through  the  cactus  and  thorn. 
We  met  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  Sew 
York,  old  cronies  of  the  Sixty-ninth, 
and  pride  made  us  hit  up  a  magnificent 
gait  along  their  front.  They  cheered 
us  all  the  way  with  the  rhythmic  yell: 
"Ten  -  twenty  -  thirty  -  forty  -  fifty  - 
sixty-nine!  Hooray!**  And  we  an¬ 
swered  by  counting  up  to  seven. 

But.  once  beyond  the  uplift  of 
watchful  eyes,  we  began  to  feel  a  cruel 
depression,  a  wrrur  of  distance,  a  trea¬ 
son  of  self-distrust.  The  heat  was 
asphyxiation.  The  relentlessneas  of 
monotony  wore  down  our  courage.  We 
could  not  believe  that  there  were  so 
many  cactuses  in  all  the  universe  as  we 
found  there;  their  flat,  insipid  faces 
like  green  imbeciles  in  clusters  stared 
1  at  us.  They  repeated  their  grotesque 
annoyances  till  one  felt  sure  he  was  on 
a  kind  of  treadmill  pulling  the  same 
landscape  back  of  him  and  round  in 
front  of  him  again  on  an  endless  belt 

The  songsters  had  long  ceased  to 
sing.  The  long-leggodcat  jokers  at  the 
head  of  the  column  had  no  more  jokes 
to  shout.  The  cries  of  "We  got  'em! 
We  got  ’em!"  and  the  humorous  retort 
“Hold  ’em!”  were  heard  no  more.  The 
imitations  of  Coney  Island  barkers,  the 
personal  remarks,  and  the  repartee 
were  hushed.  The  men  were  too  tired 
to  talk  of  home;  they  were  too  tired  to 
protest  against  being  here  at  all. 


Hath  naltena/it}  hat  in  admirable  that  at  tent  tit  i. 
They  fun  and  blind  in  Amtrita’i  gnat  milting 
fat,  and  thin  imirgn  a  mtw  mammal  type 
tom  timing  thi  iMtil/imttt  of  all — thi  Amiritam. 


Motors  are  made  in  many 
lands,  with  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  design.  F ranee,  Eng¬ 
land, Germany, Italy,  America 
— each  contributes,  through 
its  notable  engineers,  to  the 
world’s  motor  experience.  By 
means  of  its  customer-connec¬ 
tions  with  over  150  manufac¬ 
turers  of  automobiles  and 
trucks  in  both  Europe  and 
America,  the  Continental  Mo¬ 
tors  Company  maintains  un¬ 
broken  communication  with 
every  reliable  source  of  motor 
experience  in  the  world. 

Into  the  Continental  crucible 
pours  all  this  wealth  of  engi¬ 
neering  achievement.  Purged 
of  dross, freed  from  all  freakish¬ 
ness,  refined  and  perfected  by 
its  own  superb  corps  of  engi¬ 
neering  experts, there  emerges 
that  new  type  combining  in 
standardized  form  the  ex¬ 
cellences  of  all — the  world- 
famous  Continental  Motor. 


I  fully  ashamed 
(KM  lo  their 


•  Pitch  Toornt  Oven" 

THE  Seventh  Regiment  had  told  ua 
that  l-aguna  Sera  had  plenty  of  good 
water  and  seven  windmilla.  The  march 
thither  waa  abominable  When  at  last 
the  Aral  windmill  peeked  in  through  a 
rift  in  the  buah  it  waa  hailed  with 
cheer*.  It  lifted  our  heart,  and  feet, 
and  aa  we  trudged  on,  and  windmill 
after  wtndm  II  waa  added  to  the  num- 
her.  Wf  all  rtffivfd  an  impreaaiun  that 
will  laat  lifelong.  Henceforth  a  wind¬ 
mill  will  be  one  of  the  moat  beautiful 
visions  the  horiion  can  bestow.  It 
mcana  cool  water  from  deep  wells,  an 
oaaia  in  the  desert,  the  end  of  a  journey, 
reat  for  aching  feet.  • 

On  the  march  to  l-aguna  Seca  we  lost 
al«>ut  thirty  men,  and  were  covered 
with  chagrin  till  we  learned  that  an- 
other  regiment  had  lost  340.  By  "lost** 
la  meant  a  man  who  fails  to  keep  up 
with  hia  company.  Every  one  of  ours 
came  in  a  little  later  on  hia  feet,  ex¬ 
cept  half  a  doren  who  had  suffered  from 
heat  prostration.  They  got  a  ride. 

We  were  told  (how  accurately  I  don't 
know)  that  our*  was  the  only  regiment 
that  sent  not  a  single  man  back  to  the 
base  hospital.  We  took  all  of  our*  along, 
and  some  of  those  who  fell  out  in  the 
shorter  earlier  marches  came  through 
the  later  stages  in  perfect  form 

Every  front  yard  had  its  lemonade 
stand,  and  there  was  great  merchandise 
in  “pitch  toornt  overs."  which  were 
"peach  turnovers-  warm  and  fresh 
and  delicious.  I  drank  enough  Mexican 
lemonade  there  to  equip  a  camel  for  a 
Sahara  crossing. 

The  following  morning  was  blaring 
hot  again,  and  we  marched  away  to 
Young**  Ranch,  a  fiercely  trying  ordeal 
of  six  miles  or  ao.  We  passed  the 
Seventy-fourth  Regiment  again,  and 
they  gave  ua  scant  promise  of  what  to 
expect.  But  there  was  a  vast  circular 
pool  of  cold  water  to  bathe  in.  and  we 
reveled  in  that. 

Writing  of  the  hike.  I  begin  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  Captain  Xenophon,  tell¬ 
ing  of  his  Anabasis,  kept  repeating 
his  Entenlbrn  wlaunai  paraiagga*. 
About  all  there  is  to  say  here.  too.  is: 
"The  following  morning  we  marched  six 
miles" — back  to  Laguna  Seca. 

Almost  every  march  had  the  same 
psychic  program.  We  set  out  gayly.  at 
a  brisk  pace,  everybody  talking  or  jok- 

3;.  many  singing  or  whistling.  Gradu- 
K  the  laughter  and  the  shouting  died; 
the  only  noise  was  made  by  the  "boots, 
boots,  boots,"  and  an  occasional  oath 
aa  a  cactus  made  a  pincushion  of  a 


CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  COMPANY 

nrricLS:  F.\t. -roans 
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k  neocap  Eventually  rose  the  murmur 
of  complaint  at  the  shame  of  keeping 
us  there:  objurgations  against  the  cap¬ 
tain  at  the  head  of  the  line,  comment' 
on  what  would  be  done  when  we  R»t 
home  again— of  the  sleep  we  would 
sleep,  of  the  beer  we  would  drink,  of 
what  wc  would  do  to  anybody  who  nave 
us  an  order  of  any  kind.  Then  oven 
resentment  grew  too  much  of  an  effort, 
and  wc  subsided  into  walking  machines, 
donkey  engines,  mere  trudgers. 

My  own  thoughts  would  run  dis¬ 
gustingly  like  this  toward  the  Inst  of 
every  march:  "I  don’t  see  how  I  enn 
stand  it  anither  hundred  yards!  Anil 
It’s  mile*  yet  to  go!  i’ll  never  keep  up 
till  the  next  hult!  My  wntch  must 
have  stooped!  Thr  heat  is  impossible! 
I  can’t  breathe!  l-ord,  how  beautiful 
that  shade  Is!  Five  minutes  there 
would  make  a  new  man  of  me.  I'll 
have  to  sneak  a  swig  from  my  canteen. 
It’s  too  heavy  to  carry  anyway.  Thut's 
all  tommyrot  about  its  being  bud  to 
drink  on  the  march.  I  tell  the  men 
that,  but  it  doesn't  count  for  me! 

"The  Government  ha*  no  right  t>> 
torture  a  man  like  this.  We  ilidn’l 
volunteer  for  any  such  cruel  nonsense 
"The  laxy  dogs  that  stayed  at  home 
are  out  on  the  beaches  now— if  they’re 
out  of  bed  ut  all.  They're  up  there 
living  like  human  beings  and  making  u 

tile  of  money,  while  wc  are  down  here 
tiling  ourselves  and  never  getting  paid 
even  the  pittance  they  promised. 

"It  would  be  a  shame  to  fall  out  i.n.l 
have  the  whole  regiment  see  me  sitting 
at  the  roadside.  But  how  can  I  expect 
to  keep  going  when  a  big  giant  like 
that  has  keeled  over?  I’m  getting  too 
old  for  this.  It’s  dangerous;  I’m  strnin- 
ing  my  heart:  it  will  be  ruined  for  life. 
I’m  taking  ten  years  off  my  life  beenuse 
l’m  too  big  a  fool  to  go  and  lie  down 
in  the  shade.  I’ll  never  finish  my  work. 
My  family  will  starve.  It’s  crimlnul 
to  go  on.  And  for  what?  It's  only  pro 
lend.  We're  not  getting  anywhere  to 
help  anybody.  Nobody  Is  In  danger. 
The  rest  of  the  country  is  laughing  nt 
us.  The  regular  army  is  laughing  lit 
us.  And  what  iloes  it  nil  amount  to? 
It's  outrageous  to  keep  us  down  hero 
and  subject  us  lo  such  ruination  for 
nothing.  I’ve  rot  lo  stop  now.  If  I 
don’t  lie  down,  Pi  I  fall  down.  This  is  n 
sunstroke  coming  on.  No,  it’s  worse. 
That  was  a  cold  chill:  It's  heal  prostra¬ 
tion.  I’m  going  to  die  a  fool's  death. 
There's  no  glory,  not  even  common 
sense,  in  keeping  going,  If  we  could 
only  halt  now,  or  halt  a  little  longer 
a  half  mile  on  a  horse  would  save  my 
life.  I’ve  got  to  quit.  I  mustn’t.  I'm 
ashamed  to  quit.  I’d  rather  die,  I’tn 
going  to  die.  What's  that?  The  bugle? 
Halt!  Fallout!  Thank  God!” 

A  few  minutes'  lying  in  the  sun  or 
in  the  shade,  with  (he  irksome  straps 
away  from  the  lung*,  and  we  are  new 
souls.  The  bugle  blows  again.  We  hustle 
inUi  our  trappings  and  into  our  line  and 
are  off  again,  joking  nt  first,  growling 
jdging  like  | 


next,  then  trudging  like  pack  mules. 

The  Miracle  of  Water 


FINALLY  a  very  belated  finally — we 
see  some  landmark  (hut  announces 
our  destination.  The  Inst  half  mile  is 
mighty  hard  to  make.  Once  the  halt 
Is  given  it  is  hard  to  keep  standing 
and  moving  while  the  water  and  wood 
details  are  sent  out  and  the  latrine  and 
kitchen  squads  set  to  work  and  the  tents 
go  up  But  somehow  we  always  do  it, 
and  the  blessed  privilege  of  drinking 
ouarts  of  water  atones  for  much. 
Water!  How  we  blessed  its  very  name. 

The  disgusting  thing,  as  I  have  said, 
was  to  feel  so  fit  shortly  after  feeling 
so  desperate  To  get  there  was  such  a 
miracle  of  revivification.  But  every 
next  march  was  another  miracle  of  de¬ 
jection. 

Somehow  we  kept  going.  First  Ser¬ 
geant  Dillon  carried  two  packs.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Finn  carried  a  pack  and  a  rifle. 
Other  men  held  up  tottering  frame* 
and  pushed  them  forward.  The  last 
half  mile  was  Gehenna.  Every  fence 
post  was  a  final  goal  to  stumble  up  to. 
The  Sixty-ninth  left  130  stalwart  sons 
by  the  wayside  to  come  in  later,  The 
rest  of  the  regiment  got  hack  to  camp 
in  good  order,  properly  closed  up  and 
alive  though  tottering. 

Of  the  other  regiment,  340  fell  out 
When  we  learned  this  our  shattered 
pride  blossomed  out  ugain.  Fifteen 
minutes  after  we  floundered  in  gasp, 
ing  we  were  saying  that  we  felt  per¬ 
fectly  fit  and  could  do  it  over  again. 

Few  things  have. ever  disgusted  me 
more  than  the  complete  rejuvenation  I 
felt  when  I  toppled  into  my  tent,  bathed 
in  a  hand  basin,  put  on  dry  clothes, 
( Continued  on  page  28) 
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IF  Harmony  Pipe  Blend  were  mild  a/one, 
you  might  ure  of  it.  “Mild  alone"  to* 
baccos  do  not  wear  well.  And  “over- 
rich"  tobaccos  are  almost  as  discouraging, 
for  they  surfeit  the  palate  in  time  as  you’ve 
probably  found. 

The  charm  of  Harmony  Pipe  Blend  is  in 
the  happy  balance  of  its  several  Imported 
and  Domestic  tobaccos— so  intimately 
blended  that  you  cannot  tell  where  mild¬ 
ness  leaves  off  and  richness  begins. 

You  will  only  know,  and  care,  that  you 
arc  getting,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  tobacco  blending,  a  flavor  so  agreeable 
and  so  unusual  that  it  might  well  be  called 
“rich-mildness." 

Surely,  it  would  please  you,  wouldn’t 
it.  to  find  a  tobacco  like  Harmony  Pipe 
Blend  that  never  grew  tiresome. 


Ti  U  W  at  ItaJtnt  tMi,  hath  an4  mill  nhaumiili 

OR  WE  WILL  SEND  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you.  enclose  n  cent*  in  *tamp».  and  wc 
will  *cnd  you  thu  full-med.  one-eighth  pound  tin. 
po-tage  prepaid.  Lusett  if  Mycr*  Tobacco  Co, 
Jii  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


HARMONY 

‘‘SbA  PIPE  BLEND# 
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~nd  felt  a*  .f  I  had  not  marched  at  all. 
The  noble  tragedy  of  my  self-sacrifice 
had  been  turned  into  nothing  by  a  wet 

Two  days  later  the  need  came  to  do 
a  still  longer  march.  The  regiment 
was  ordered  to  pick  up  its  duds  again 
and  move  to  McAllen.  We  were  al¬ 
lotted  two  days  to  make  the  eighteen 
ond  a  half  mile*.  Colonel  Haskell  re- 
-olved  to  make  it  in  one. 

From  nine  till  noon  we  marched  the 
-even  and  a  half  miles  to  Alton.  We 
halted  there  and  pitched  tents  for  shade 
and  had  dinner.  At  four-thirty  the 
tents  were  struck  and  the  live  and  a 
half  mile*  to  Mission  were  made  at  a 
plendid  rate.  There  was  a  half-hour 
halt  for  sandwiches  and  coffee,  and  then 
the  regiment  set  forth  again  on  the 
> larch  of  five  and  a  half  mile*  to  Mc- 
\llcn.  There  was  moonlight  and  a  cool 
i  reeie  like  an  unfailing  canteen.  The 
men  went  singing  all  the  way.  through 
clouds  of  dust  that  made  a  silver-white 
moonlit  mist.  Not  a  man  fell  out. 


FIGHTING  TRIM 

WHETHER  your  battle 
▼  ▼  is  fought  in  the  trenches, 
behind  an  office  desk  or  in 
the  home  you  need  to  keep 
fit 

It’scomparatively  easy  for  the 
soldier  to  keep  up  to  scratch. 
The  civilian — man  or  woman 
—lias  a  harder  task.  Seden¬ 
tary  habits,  insufficient  exer¬ 
cise,  too  much  food  and  too 
much  hurry  about  eating  it. 
combine  to  cause  a  more  or 
less  chronic  condition  of  con¬ 
stipation. 

Don't  think  you  can  disnose 
of  constipation  with  a  cathar¬ 
tic  pill.  Laxatives  and  cathar¬ 
tics  cause  more  constipation 
than  they  cure  and  their  per¬ 
sistent  use  is  likely  seriously 
to  undermine  your  health. 

NUJOL  relieves  const  ipa- 
tion  effectively  and  has  none 
of  the  objections  which  are 
common  to  all  drug  remedies. 
It  acts  as  an  internal  lubri¬ 
cant.  preventing  the  bowel 
contents  from  becoming  bard 
and  facilitating  the  normal 
processes  of  evacuation. 

NUJOI.,  put  up  in  pint  bottle* 
only,  is  sold  ut  all  drujf  store*. 
Refuse  substitutes — look  for  the 
name  NUJOL  on  the  bottle  and 
parkutfe. 
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Circumstance*  alter  case*.  The  heat 
was  the  fatal  burden  that  made  the 
hikes  appalling — the  heat  and  the  rate 
of  march  that  permitted  only  ten  min¬ 
utes'  halt  an  hour  and  prescribed  a 
threr-milc-an-hour  gait. 

The  march  of  eighteen  and  a  half 
miles  w’ithaut  a  straggler  was  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  march  made  by  anybody 
in  our  part  of  the  border. 

And  that  is  the  brief-seeming  chroni¬ 
cle  of  our  very  long-seeming  hike.  It 
was  made  under  a  close  simulation  of 
war  conditions  without  the  immense 
stimulus  of  war  excitement.  There  was 
not  even  a  band  of  music  to  fledge  the 
laggard  feet  with  wings.  There  was 
r.o  incentive  except  the  spirit  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  of  loyalty. 

The  guard  has  done  what  it  haa  been 
told  to  do.  It  feels  that  it  haa  done 
more  than  its  share.  It  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  eager  to  be  restored  to  ita  business. 
The  effort  to  do  this  is  being  made, 
though  the  delicacy  of  the  Mexican 
situation  prevent*  a  wholesale  return. 


American  Adventures 
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George  Washington  spent  much  time 
at  Hare  wood.  Lafayette  and  hi*  son 
visited  there,  and  there  the  sprightly 
wi«iow,  Dolly  Todd,  married  James 
Madison.  This  wedding  was  attended 
t«y  President  Washington  and  his  wife 
and  by  many  other  national  figures; 
•be  bride  made  the  journey  to  llarewood 
in  Jefferson's  eoarh,  escorted  by  Madi- 
■  on  and  a  group  of  his  friends  on  horse- 
ark;  and  history  makes  mention  of  a 
very  large  and  very  gay  company. 

This  is  all  very  well  until  you  see 
llarewood;  for,  substantial  though  the 
bouse  Is.  with  iU  two-foot  stone  walls, 
it  has  but  five  rooms;  two  downstairs 
and  three  up. 

Where  did  they  all  sleep? 

The  Question  was  put  by  the  practical 
young  lady  whom  I  accompanied  to 
llarewood.  but  the  wife  of  the  farmer 
to  whom  the  place  Is  rented  could  only 
smile  and  shake  her  head. 

The  bedroom  now  occupied  by  this 
farmer  and  his  wife  has  doubtless  been 
•ecu piod  also  by  the  first  president  of 
the  United  States  and  his  wife,  the 
fourth  president  and  his  wife,  by  U- 
fayette.  and  by  a  king  of  France — for 
l-oois-Philippe.  and  his  brothers,  the 
IHk  dc  Moot  pen sier  snd  the  Comte  de 
' tea u jolsi*.  spent  some  time  at  llare¬ 
wood  during  their  period  of  exile. 

Having  read  in  an  extract  from 
the  Baltimore  "Sun”  that  llarewood, 
which  la  still  owned  in  the  Washington 
family,  was  a  place  in  which  all  Wash- 
tgtons  took  great  and  proper  pride, 
that  it  was  “the  loadstone  which  draws 
the  wandering  Washingtons  back  to  the 
Id  haunts.-  I  was  greatly  shocked  on 
visiting  the  house  to  see  the  shameful 
■tale  of  dilapidation  into  which  it  has 
een  allowed  to  pasa.  The  porches  and 
tepa  have  fallen  down,  the  garden  is  a 
■(■•reputable  lanrle.  and  the  grave,  in 
the  yard  are  heaped  with  tumble-down 
tones  about  which  the  cattle  grace. 
The  only  parts  of  the  building  in  good 
repair  are  those  parts  which  time  has 
rot  yet  succeeded  in  destroying.  The 
drawing  room,  containing  a  mantelpiece 
eiven  to  Washington  by  Lafayette,  and 
the  finest  wood  paneling  I  have  seen  in 
anT  American  house,  has  held  it*  own 
fairly  well,  as  has  also  the  old  stairway, 
imported  bv  Washington  from  England. 
Hut  that  these  things  are  not  in  ruins, 
like  the  porches,  is  no  credit  to  the 
Washingtons  who  own  the  property  to¬ 
day.  and  who.  having  rented  the  place, 
actually  leave  family  portraits  hanging 
on  the  walls  to  crack  and  rot  through 
the  cold  winter. 

If  there  are  Indeed  five  thousand 
Washingtons,  and  if  they  are  proud  of 
their  descent,  a  good  way  for  them  to 
-how  it  would  be  to  contribute  twenty- 
fire  cent*  each  to  be  expended  on  put- 
t.ng  llarewood  in  respectable  condition. 

The  last  member  of  the  Washington 
family  to  own  Mount  Vernon  was  the 
»te  Mr.  Bushrod  Washington  of 
Charles  Town,  who  sold  the  former  home 
of  his  distinguished  collateral  ancestor. 
This  Mr.  Washington  was  a  Confeder¬ 
ate  cavalry  officer  in  the  Civil  War.  He 
had  a  son  named  George,  whose  widow 
reside*  in  Charles  Town. 

Before  the  Pilgrims 

ONE  of  the  most  charming  of  the  old 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Charles  Town,  and  one  of  the  few  vhich 
is  still  occupied  by  the  descends  .its  of 
ts  builder,  is  Piedmont,  the  resid  nee  of 
the  Briscoe  family.  It  is  a  brick  house, 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  old.  with  a 
lovely  old  portico,  and  it  contain*  two 


of  the  most  interesting  relics  I  saw  on 
my  entire  Journey  in  the  South.  Tin- 
first  of  these  is  the  wall  paper  of  the 
drawing  room,  upon  whirh  is  depicted, 
not  in  pattern,  but  in  u  series  of  pictures 
with  landscape  backgrounds,  various 
•reno*  representing  the  adventures  of 
Telcmachu*  on  his  search  for  his  father. 
I  remember  having  seen  on  the  walla  of 
the  parlor  of  an  old  hotel  at  South  Ber¬ 
wick.  Me.,  some  curly  wall  paper  of  this 
character,  but  the  pictures  on  that  pa|M-r 
were  all  in  various  shades  of  grry. 
whereas  the  Piedmont  wall  paper  la  in 
manv  colors.  The  other  relic  is  u  letter 
which  Mr*.  Briscoe  drew  from  her  desk 
quite  a*  though  it  had  been  a  note  re¬ 
ceived  that  morning  from  u  friend.  It 
was  written  on  tough  buff-colored  paper, 
and,  though  the  ink  was  brown  with 
age.  the  hundwriting  was  clear  und 
legible  and  the  paper  was  not  broken  at 
the  folds.  It  was  dated  "Odlham,  Sept. 
1st,  IMS,"  and  ran  us  follow*: 

To  Du.  John  HniMiir.  Greeting*. 

Drab  Sib:  An  the  Privy  Council  have 
decided  that  I  nhall  mil  he  disturbed 
or  dioponntnntd  of  the  charter  gran led 
by  bin  Majcnly — Me  Ark  and  Pinnace 
Lore  will  noil  from  Grarmend  about 
fli#  ;»f  of  October,  and  if  you  arc  of 
the  an  me  mind  an  when  I  conversed 
with  you,  /  would  be  glad  to  hurt  you 
join  the  colony, 

ll'iM  high  eafrcM, 

Tone  moot  obedient  aerrauf. 

CdTILII’U  Baltimore. 
This  letter  from  the  second  Lord 
Baltimore  refer*  to  the  historic  voy¬ 
age  which  was  later  made,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  first  settlement  of  Mary¬ 
land,  thirteen  years  after  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrim*  at  Plymouth.  As  for  I>r. 
Briscoe,  to  whom  the  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten.  he  was  one  of  the  300  original 
colonist*,  but  after  settling  in  St. 
Mary's,  near  the  present  site  of  Balti¬ 
more.  removed  to  the  place  where  his 
descendants  still  reside. 

Farther  out  in  Jefferson  County  the 
motorist  may  pass  through  two  curi¬ 
ous  hamlets  which,  though  not  many 
miles  from  Charles  Town,  have  the  air 
of  being  completely  removed  from  the 
world.  One  of  these  was  known,  many 
years  ago,  ns  Middleway.  and  later  as 
Smithfield.  hut  is  now  called  Clip— and 
for  a  curious  reason. 

Three  Insubordinate  Generals 

WHEN  the  stagecoaches  were  run- 
fling,  this  town  was  quite  a  place, 
ns  its  several  good  old  houses  indicate; 
but  the  railroads,  when  they  were  built, 
killed  the  stage  lines,  and  the  town  dried 
up.  Even  before  this  an  old  plaster- 
cevered  house,  still  standing,  became 
haunted,  and  the  witches  who  resided 
ir.  it  developed  the  unpleasant  custom 
ot  flying  out  at  night  and  cutting  nieces 
from  the  clothing  of  passers-by.  Hence 
the  town  came  to  be  called  Clip. 

A  century  or  so  ago,  when  the  rude¬ 
ness  of  the  witches  had  long  annoyed 
the  inhabitants  of  Clip,  and  had  proved 
very-  detrimental  to  their  clothing,  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  came  along  and 
told  them  that  if  they  would  give  him  a 
certain  field,  he  would  rid  them  of  the 
evil  spirits. 

This  struck  the  worthy  citizen*  of 
Clip  as  a  good  bargain;  they  gave  the 
priest  his  field — it  is  still  known  us  the 
Priest's  Field,  and  is  now  used  a*  a 
place  for  basket  picnics-  and  forthwith 
the  operations  of  the  witches  ceased. 
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ary  War.  but  who  wa*  suspected  by 
Washington  of  being  a  traitor,  and 
was  finally  court-martialed  and  cash¬ 
iered  from  the  army.  The  old  stone 
house  which  I  we  built  at  Lee  town, 
and  in  which  he  lived  after  hi*  dis¬ 
grace,  still  remain*.  Instead  of  having 

Citions  in  hi*  house  the  old  general 
I  in  one  large  room,  upon  the  floor 
of  which  he  made  chalk  marks  to  »n- 
•iicato  different  chambers.  Here  he 
i  welt  surrounded  by  innumerable  dogs, 
and  here  he  was  frequently  visited  by 
Generals  Horatio  Gate*  and  Adam 
Stephen,  who  were  neighbors  and 
i  ronies  of  his.  and  met  at  his  house  to 
drink  wine  and  exchange  stories. 
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UNIVERSAL  Carver. 

a  Pick  up  aUNI  VERSAL 
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W  b.ilitur.  the  fine  cutting 
f  «d§r  and  the  wocuUrtuI 
elasticity  ol  the  blade. 
T1k*<*  mult  Irocii  tupr rvor 
workmanship  on  the  high* 
rat  grade  ciuoble  stecL 
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CAROM  or  Pocket  Billiards 
arc  grand  old  games  of 
wit  and  skill  that  you 
can  easily  learn  to  play  in  an 
evening  or  two  at  home. 

They  stimulate  everyone’s 
spirits.  There’s  no  other  in¬ 
door  amusement  that  inspires 
such  sport  and  repartee. 

After  school— after  work,  there 
will  always  be  merry  times  in  store 
for  young  and  old  if  you  have  a 
scientific  Brunswick  in  your  home 

Brunswick  Home 

Billiard  Tables 

$2.50  Monthly — Plny-a.-You-Pny 

Skillful  shots  carry  true  on  Bruns¬ 
wick  Tables-  that’s  why  they  are 
the  choice  of  experts.  Beautiful  oak 
and  mahogany,  richly  inlaid  and 
masterfully  built. 

“Baby  Grand,”  “Convertibles” 
and  “Quick  Demountables” 

Some  styles  can  he  set  up  anywhere 
and  taken  down  easily  after  play. 

Folks  all  about  you  are  buying 
these  tables — no  extra  room  is 
needed.  So  why  should  you  wait 
when  a  small  payment  brings  one 
on  30  days’  trial  at  our  risk. 

We’ll  include  a  high-class  Playing 
Outfit  Free  -Balls,  Cues,  Rack. 
Markers.  Expert  Book  of  33  games 
and  instructions. 
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warp.  wo»» 
loow  or  diKblof.  They 
may  be  washed  in  boiling 
water  without  barm.  , 


The  Physician.  Say 


In  addition  lo  csrvci* 
UNIVERSAL  Cutlery  o 

nude  toe  every  culling  pur- 
pore — Kuchen  Cutlery. 
Table  Knives.  Butcher 
Knives  and  Steel*.  Pocket 
Knive*.  Shear*.  Ra/uf. 
etc.  Each  piece  bear*  ibe 
UNIVERSAL  Trade 
Mark  which  is  our  guar¬ 
antee  ot  quality,  service 
and  *uperic*  wotkmamhip. 

November  i* 
Universal  Cutlery 
Month. 

See  your  denier',  j 
window  display  I 


thc^e  tables  in  our  de  luxe  book 
I  be  Home  Magnet,**  See  our 
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Why  These  Authorities 

Advocate  Billiards 

For  Your  Home  and  Every  Home 


low  price*,  easy  term*  and  home 
trial  otter.  If  vou  don't  know  /  ““  “ “  ““  — 
the  t-me  of  the  authorized  /  THE  BRUNSWICK- 
Brunswick  store  in  vour  /  BALKE-COI.LENDER 
town,  *end  the  coupon  /  COMPANY 

t«  this  inter«tinccp|.  &  w££  a™*?”... 
iir-book.  ITS  FREE.  /  s.ivi  FREK  i»»«p*«1.  yom 
I  eat  out  the  cou  /  iofc»-i.>ok. 
pon  *o  you  /  “BILLIARDS 
won't  forget  /  The  Home  Magnet” 


/  ^ 
/  A— 


trJI  a  I  out  your  home  «tv»! 
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REPUBLIC  FOR  SERVICE 


Frank  W.  Ruggles  of  Republic  Truck 
Fame ,  Opens  a  New  Field  with  the 

Republic 
Iim  AA  Dispatch 


Complete  as  Illustrated.  Maximum  Capacity  1500  Pounds 
Internal  Gear  Drive  Makes  Solid  Tires  Practicable.  We  Recommend  Them 


AND  now  comes  a  new  Republic  Motor  Truck— Republic  Dispatch-  built  for 
» the  hardest  service  of  a  thousand  lines  of  light  haulage—  with  Snap  and 
Style  and  Finish  befitting  the  most  exclusive  business. 

It  is  a  Republic  Motor  Truck  in  all  that  the  name  implies.  What  that  means 
truck  users  know. 

Ten  thousand  Nickel  Steel,  Internal  Gear  Drive  Republics  are  now  setting  a 
pace  for  motor  trucks  the  world  over— in  the  forty-eight  United  States— in 
eleven  foreign  countries.  Service  up  to  thirty  thousand  miles  on  original  tires, 
in  many  cases  with  no  repair  expense,  are  Republic  records  that  so  far  as 
known  are  not  matched. 

Republic  Dispatch  has  the  same  invincible  Nickel  Steel  Construction  of  its  four 
big  brother  Republic  Trucks.  It  has  the  Internal  Gear  Drive.  It  has  the  extra 
strength  and  the  extra  capacity.  It  is  a  fruefe  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Has 
the  exclusive  truck  feature  of  being  equally  serviceable  on  solid  or  pneumatic 
tires.  Gets  more  power  than  will  ever  be  needed  from  our  Republic  Truck 
Motor — our  own  special  design  built  by  us  made  possible  only  by  fifteen 
years  of  concentration  on  a  truck  motor  for  this  field. 

On  500-pound  loads  as  well  as  1000-pound  or  1500-pound  loads  this  truck  operates 
at  the  lowest  cost  Tests  covering  a  year  prove  this. 

And  Republic  Dispatch  has  real  beauty.  Your  pride  of  ownership  will  figure 
equally  with  your  satisfaction  in  the  long  service,  the  low  upkeep,  the  Republic 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Every  truck  user  and  every  prospective  truck  user  ought  to  know  all  the  facts 
about  the  new  Republic.  Illustrated  descriptive  folder  mailed  promptly  on  request. 
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Two  More  New  Republic  Models 


Model  10,  One-Ton,  Express  or  Slake  Body  Included,  $1095 
Model  11,  One-and-one-half-Ton,  Chassis  ....  $1275 


EQUALLY  sensational  is  the  announcement  of  two  other  new  Republic  Trucks 
—the  Model  10  one-ton,  and  the  Model  11  one-and-one-half  ton. 

These  new  Republics  with  the  Model  "A”  two-ton  at  $1675,  and  the  Model  "T" 
three-ton  Dreadnought  at  $2550,  make  in  all  five  Republic  sizes.  A  Republic 
for  every  kind  of  service-  a  range  of  capacity  which  makes  it  possible  to 
standardize  your  entire  delivery  and  hauling  service  with  Republic  Trucks. 
A  maximum  service  at  a  minimum  investment. 

Twenty  thousand  Republic  Trucks  will  have  to  be  built  in  the  next  twelve  months. 
To  meet  this  demand,  steel  and  reinforced  concrete  buildings  with  the  last  word 
in  specialized  equipment  for  truck  manufacture,  have  already  spread  over 
twenty  acres.  A  big  factory  has  just  been  added  for  the  production  of  Model  9 
Republic  Dispatch  alone.  More  buildings  are  constantly  going  up  -  making  the 
Republic  far  and  away  the  largest  plant  in  the  world  exclusively  devoted  to 
truck  manufacture. 

You.  who  are  investigating  trucks— have  you  investigated  the  cause  of  Republic 
expansion?  Here  is  a  growth  of  business  seldom  paralleled  in  all  manufac¬ 
turing  history. 

How  eleven  years  of  truck  building  experience  produced  the  sturdy  Republics  that 
began  to  attract  nation-wide  attention  in  1913; 

How  500  Distributors  and  Dealers  —  leaders  in  the  truck  field— have  been  enrolled 
in  the  Republic  Soles  Organization; 

How  every  state  in  the  union  has  been  dotted  with  completely  equipped  Republic 
Service  Stations; 

All  this  has  an  important  meaning  for  every  man  who  buys  trucks  and  every 
man  who  sells  trucks. 

For  this  big  business  has  been  built  on  the  demand  alone  — the  demand  of  Republic 
users,  who  year  after  year  come  back  for  more.  So  that  now  Republic  fleets 
are  running  everywhere. 

We  invite  correspondence  from  those  who  can  grasp  the  big  opportunity. 


Model  9  completely  equipped. 

■■  illustrated  on  preceding  page, 
with  handsomely  finished  roomy 
express  body,  gloat  front,  canopy 
top,  tide  curtains,  electric  lights 
with  generator  and  battery  and 
electric  horn,  *? SO.  The  same 
truck  with  beautiful  panel 
body  at  Illustrated  on  this  page. 
MS  extra.  Republic  long  stroke 
truck  motor;  RepubUc-Torbensen 
internal  gear  drive;  Republic 
armored  type  radiator,  cast  tank, 
all  brass  core;  carburetor 
uses  either  distillate  or  gasoline; 
Bosch  high  tension  magneto 
with  generator  and  storage 
battery  for  lighting;  pneumatic 
tires  with  non-sktda  rear  or  sohd 
tires  as  preferred. 
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the  automobile  and  the  farm  of  two  or 
three  hundred  acres,  sells  the  produce, 
keeps  the  account*,  and  pay*  off  the 
men;  another  is  the  Domestic  Sister, 
who  conducts  the  admirable  menace; 
another  is  the  Sociological  and  Artistic 
Sister,  who  draws  and  plays  and  thinks 
about  the  masses;  while  the  fourth  is  the 
Sprightly  Sister  Who  Likes  to  Dance. 

Never  had  my  companion  or  1  seen  a 
more  charming,  a  more  varied  house- 
bold,  an  establishment  more  self-con¬ 
tained.  more  complete  in  all  things 
from  vegetables  to  brains.  No  need  to 
leave  the  place  for  anything.  Yet  if 
one  wished  to  look  about  the  country, 
there  was  the  motor,  and  there  w’ere 
the  saddle  horses  in  the  stable — all  of 
them  members  of  old  Virginia  families 
—and  there  were  four  equestrian  young 
ladies.  -Would  you-all  like  to  ride  to- 
•lay?”  one  of  the  sister*  asked  my  com¬ 
panion  and  me  at  breakfast. 

To  my  companion  hor-ehack  riding 
is  comparatively  a  new  thing.  He  had 
taken  it  up  a  year  before— partly  be¬ 
cause  of  appeals  from  me.  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  changes  which  he  had  U-gun  to 
notire  in  his  topography.  Compared 
with  him  I  was  a  veteran  horseman, 
for  it  was  then  a  year  and  three  months 
since  I  had  begun  my  riding  lessons. 

I  said  that  I  would  like  to  ride,  but 
he  declared  that  he  must  slay  behind 
and  make  a  drawing. 

Sometimes,  in  the  pa-t.  I  had  thought 
I  would  prefer  to  make  my  living  as  a 
painter,  or  an 
illustrator,  than 

a*  a  writer,  but  w 

at  this  juarture  ..j 

it  occurred  to  me  19  m 

that,  though  the  *•'  ^S» 

writer'-  medium 
of  eipresMon  i» 


the  graphic  art- 
ist.  it  ia  much 
pleasanter  to 
ride  about  with 
three  or  four 
young  ladies  than 
to  sit  alone  and 
draw  a  picture  of 
their  house.  I  be- 
]  ran  to  feel  sorry 
|  for  mv  compan¬ 
ion;  tk  thought 
of  our  riding 
gayly  off.  and 
leaving  him  at 
work,  made  him 
seem  pathetic. 
M,  appeals,  how- 
le  no  im- 
upon  hi. 


You  can’t  forget  to  make  a  Colt  safe 
Colts  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg  Co  Hartford. Conn. 


I  prramon 
inflexible  sue  of 
duty,  and  I  soon 
ceased  trying  to 
persuade  him  to 
Join  us.  and  be- 
gan  to  speculate, 
instead,  as  to 
whether  all  four 
titters  would  ac¬ 
company  me.  or 
whether  only  two 


or  three  of  them  ■  **»*“ 

would  go— and  if 

so.  which.  -What  kind  of  horse  do 
you  like?”  asked  one. 

Such  a  question  always  trouble*  me. 
It  ia  embarrassing.  Imagine  saying 
to  a  young  lady  who  likes  to  ride  thor¬ 
oughbred  hunters  across  fields  and  over 
ditrhea  and  fences:  "I  should  like  a 
handsome  horse,  one  that  will  cause  me 
to  appear  to  advantage,  one  that  looks 
spirited  but  ia  in  reality  tame  " 

Such  an  admission  would  be  out  of 
character  with  the  whole  idea  of  riding. 
One  could  hardly  make  it  to  his  most 
intimate  male  friend,  let  alone  to  a 
girl  who  knows  all  about  withers  and 
hocks  and  pastern  joints,  and  talks 
about  “paneled  country."  and  takes  the 
“Racing  Calendar." 

To  such  a  young  lady  it  is  impossible 
even  to  say:  ”1  have  ridden  for  a  little 
more  than  a  year;  the  horses  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  are  benevolent 
creatures  from  a  riding  school  near 
Central  Park;  thev  go  around  the 
rv-ervoir  twice,  and  return  automati¬ 
cally.  and  they  sigh  deeply  when  one 
mount*  and  again  when  one  get*  off." 

Eft*  that  will  not  do.  For  the  horse — 
besides  having  been  placed  in  a  position 
more  aristocratic  than  ever,  through  the 
philanthropies  of  Henry  Ford-  is  essen¬ 
tially  “sporty."  You  must  be  a  "sport” 
or  you  must  keen  away  from  him.  You 
must  approach  him  with  dash  or  you 
must  not  approach  him  at  all.  And 
when  a  young  lady  inquire*  what  kiwi 
cf  horse  you  like,  the  most  you  can  say 
is  to  reply  as  I  did:  “It  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  at  alL  Any  horse  will  do  for  me." 


Once  in  Every  Man’s  Life 


"  No,  Cspuia.  I  wasn't  afraid 
a  jewriry  ilor*  i*  alwayi  La  Us  to 
‘koldip.-  and  tksfti  of  all  had. 
I'rs  had  two  CoHa'  o~  ..  ths 
•aft  and  oo#  behind  tko  <ouats> 
for  yrari  I  kasa  air  »er«  would 
bo  '  picked  out’  lows  doy. 
that  Iks  Ikiof  has  con.  »» '  for 
fivo  w.  I  l»«  Ihsy  won't  awtk 
ay  Front  door  'rich  ptcbingi  oo 
fua'  for  ioom  has  to  com.." 

/*v  trMUi 
csrsta.  He.  f4 


It’s  elected!  From  the  start.  It 

was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 

Hatch 

ONE-Button 

UNION  SUIT 

would  be  the  people's  choice.  It*  campaign 
pledges  were  fulfilled  before  the  ram|Mign 
Iw-gan.  Of  course  everybody  voted  for  the 
garment  that  stood,  and  had  proved  its 
standing,  hw  perfect  At  and  satisfaction, 
for  the  elimination  of  lorn  buttonhole*  ami 
lost  button*,  for  fircduai  fnun  sagging  ami 
bunching,  for  quality  fabric*  and  *|4endul 
workmanship.  And  now  It  Is  elected  a* 
the  champion  of  complete  underwear  com¬ 
fort.  It  is  a  clean,  unmistakable  e*|wr»- 
rion  of  opinion,  an  election  with  no  string* 
to  it— only  the  one  ma.ter  button  at  the 
chest. 

The  llstch  ONE- Button  Union  Suit  h 
obtainable  in  all  weights  of  cotton  oe  wool 
to  suit  all  occupations  and  temperature*. 


'*>  u«W"i  Aosarct 


Saw* 


mm  o.vr  #»• 


FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  CO. 

Mena/etlarm 

ALBANY  NEW  YORK 

BARNES  KNITTING  CORPORATION 
Mjrtflh  At*..  New  Vert.  City.  Sole  I 


Then,  after  a  little  pause.  1  added,  as 
though  it  were  merely  an  amusing 
afterthought:  “I  suppose  1  shull 
stiff  8fter  my  ride.  I  haven't  been  on 
a  horse  in  nearly  two  months." 

"Then.”  said  the  sympathetic  young 
lady,  “you'll  want  an  easy  ride." 

“I  suppose  it  miyht  be  more  sensible.” 
I  conceded. 

“Belter  give  him  the  black  mare,"  put 
in  the  Efficient  Sister. 

“She  hasn't  been  out  lately,"  said  the 
other.  “You  know  how  she  acts  when 
she  hasn't  been  ridden  enough.  lie 
might  not  know  just  how  to  take  her.  I 
was  thinking  of  giving  him  ‘Dr.  Bell.'  " 
“Dr.  Bell's  too  gentle,"  said  the  Effi¬ 
cient  Sister. 

“Which  horse  do  you  think  you’d 
like?"  the  other  asked  me.  “Dr.  Bell 
has  plenty  of  life,  hut  he's  gentle.  The 
hlark  mare’s  a  little  bit  flighty  at  first, 
but  if  you  can  ride  her  she  soon  finds 
it  out  and  settles  down." 

I  wanted  to  ask:  “What  happen*  if 
she  finds  out  that  you  can't  ride  her? 
What  does  she  do  then?"  But  I  re¬ 
frained. 

"She's  never  thrown  anybody  but  a 
stable  boy  and  a  man  who  came  up  here 
to  visit — and  neither  one  of  them  could 
ride  worth  a  cent,"  said  the  Efficient 
Sister. 

Meanwhile  I  hail  been  thinking  hard. 
“What  color  ia  Dr.  Bell?"  I  asked. 
“He's  a  sorrel." 

"Then."  1  said.  "1  believe  I'd  rather 
ride  Dr.  Bell.  I 
don’t  like  black 
horses.  It  Is  sim¬ 
ply  one  of  those 
poculiar  aver¬ 
sions  one  gets.” 

They  seemed 
to  acropt  thi* 
statement,  and  so 
the  matter  was 
ugrceably  settled. 

When,  at  ten 
o'clock.  I  came 
down  dressed  for 
riding,  my  com¬ 
panion  was  out 
In  front  of  the 
house,  making  u 
drawing;  the 
four  young  ladies 
were  with  him, 
all  seemingly  en¬ 
chanted  with  his 
work,  and  none 
of  them  in  ritling 
habits. 

“Who's  going 
with  me?"  I  asked 
us  1  strolled 
toward  them. 

They  looked  at 
one  another  in- 

E'rlngly.  Then 
Efficient  Sis- 
ter  snid:  "I'd  like 
to  go,  hut  this  is 
puy  day  anil  I 
can't  leave  the 
place." 

"I  have  to  go  to 
town  for  some  sup 
nlim,"  said  the 
Domestic  Bister. 
"I  want  to  stay  and  watch  this.”  said 
the  Sociological  and  Artistic  Sister. 
fShc  made  a  gesture  toward  my  com¬ 
panion.  but  I  think  she  referred  to  his 
drawing.) 

“I'm  going  away  to  a  house  party," 
raid  the  Sprightly  Sister  who  Likes  to 
Dance.  "I  must  pack.” 

"You  can’t  get  lost,"  said  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Sister. 

"Even  if  you  should,"  put  in  the  Effi¬ 
cient  Sister.  "Dr.  Bell  would  bring 
>ou  home." 

During  this  conversation  my  com¬ 
panion  did  not  look  up  from  his  work, 
neither  did  he  speak;  yet  upon  his  luck 
there  was  an  expression  of  derisive  glee 
which  made  me  hope,  vindictively,  that 
he  would  smudge  his  drawing.  How¬ 
ever  Inscrutable  his  face,  I  have  never 
known  a  man  with  a  back  so  expressive. 

"Here  comes  Dr.  Bell."  remarked  the 
Sociological  ami  Artistic  Sister,  as  n 
negro  groom  appeared  leading  the  sor¬ 
rel  steed. 

"Well."  I  said,  trying  to  speak  detain- 
airly  as  I  started  toward  the  drive.  "I'll 
be  going."  I  wished  to  leave  them 
where  they  were  and  go  around  to  the 
other  side  of  the  house  to  mount-  F 
had  noticed  a  stone  block  there  and 
meant  to  use  it  if  no  one  but  the  groom 
were  present:  also  I  intended  to  tip  the 
groom  and  ask  him  a  few  casual  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  ways  of  Dr.  Bell. 

I  might  have  managed  this  hut  for  a 
sudden  manifestation  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  my  companion. 

“Come  on."  he  said  to  the  young 


The  dooru*g  of  the  Britcoe 

I  century  and  a  half  old 
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ladies,  "I et'a  go  and  w  him  off  “  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  emphasized  the 
word  “off"  unpleasantly.  However  I 
tried  to  seem  calm  as  we  moved  toward 
the  drive. 

Dr.  Bell  had  a  bright  brown  eye; 
there  was  something  alert  in  the  gaze 
with  which  he  watched  us  moving  to¬ 
ward  him.  However,  to  my  great  relief 
he  stood  quite  still  while  two  of  the 
sisters,  who  preceded  me  by  a  few 
steps,  went  up  amt  patted  him.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  liked  to  be  patted.  I  decided 
that  1  would  pat  him  also. 

1  had  approached  him  from  the  left 
and  in  order  to  mount  I  now  found  it 
necessary  to  circle  around,  in  front  of 
him.  I  was  determined  that  if  the 
horse  would  but  remain  stationary  I 
should  step  up  to  him.  speak  to  him. 
give  him  a  quick  pat  on  the  neck,  gather 
the  reins  in  my  hand,  place  my  foot 
swiftly  in  the  stirrup,  take  a  good  hop. 
and  be  on  his  back  before  anyone  had 

time  to  notice. 

The  Tentative  Approach 
T~\R.  KELL,  however. cau»«!  me  to  alter 
U  these  plans;  for  though  he  had  .lood 
docile  as  a  dog  while  the  sisters  petted 
him,  his  manner  underwent  a  change  on 
sight  of  me.  I  do  not  think  this  change 
was  caused  by  any  personal  dislike  for 
me.  I  believe  he  would  have  done  the 
same  hail  any  stranger  appeared  before 
him  in  riding  boots.  The  trouble  was 
that  he  had  expected  to  tie  ridden  by  one 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  was  shocked  by 
the  discovery  that  a  total  stranger  was 
to  ride  him.  Thu  ia  merely  my  gue»*. 
I  do  not  claim  deep  understanding  of 
I  he  mental  workings  of  any  horse,  for 
there  is  no  logic  about  them  or  their 
performances.  They  are  like  crafty  lu¬ 
natics,  reasoning,  if  they  reason  at  all. 


DAIRY  FARM 


IT  is  economical—  there  is  little 
or  no  waste.  It  is  %ood food 
value.  It  is  appetizing  to 
the  most  fastidious. 


This  is  our  30th  season  in  the 
manufacture  of  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products.  Your  grocer  will  tell 
you  of  our  prices  and  times  of 
shipment. 


MILO  C.  JONES 

Jones  Dairy  Farm 
FL  Atkinson.  Wia. 


Be  sure  that  it’s  Jones. 


Make 


your 


*  ms«W  emit  lor  th*  F«r4  Kn#H.irr  tm  II  I?  mmUU  It 
Nertf  bffwf  w  rwJ  a  lop  bffii  <4I#M  at  wi  low  a  pot#. 

*t«tf  aUaM  carrier**  «arw  I  T*e  la  Rfanl 

•  ai.nvM.t  tt|  If!  WMUIIW  •  life  tW4h  «t 

"Ml*  It  !«»  It*  iitlA  RMl  alaliliMI  U  mv  1*1 


TORREY 


The  reading  which  your  little  John 
and  Joan  do  in  the  early  jears  has 
more  moulding  influence  on  after 
life  than  you  may  realize 
Why  not  give  them  the  best?  Why 
not  introduce  them  to  the  world  of 
fable  and  romance  whosecharacters 
and  ideals  stimulate  and  inspire? 

The  Junior  Classics"  hare  been 


edited  on  t  he  same  high  pla  ne  w  hich 
distinguishes  the  famous “ Harvard 
Classics**— they  incorporate  the 
world’s  best  literature  for  the  child. 
Why  not  write  us  for  the  free 
"Junior  Classics" book  let  and  learn 
more  of  this  delightful  set  of  child's 
books? 

r.  r.  COLULR  4  SON 

41S  W.  1 3<K  St..  New  York 


JUNIOR  CLASSICS 


Pajamas 
Night  Shirts 


Faultless 


The  popular  choice 


for  rest  and  comfort 


COMFORT  your  feet 
with  The  Florsheim 
Flexsolc.  Specially  pre- 
pared  flexible  soles, 
“Natural  Shape”  last9, 
and  soft,  pliable  uppers 
give  restful  case  from 
the  start.  The  most 
comfortable  shoe  you’ve 
ever  worn— price  $6.50. 


NUT  DOWL 


SHOE 


Thirtieth 

Season 


Their 
daily  um 

SmilliKu 
men  ia 
pmoi  pmitive 
of  Toney  »u 
peiiority.  Every 
Torrey  b  guaran 
teed -if  it  doe*"' 
gf.ecoin  plate  tatiifac- 
t ion,  return  it  for  a  no- 
one. 

Here's  the  latest— 
a  fine  example  of  our  skill 
raror  making  — W. 25.  tut. 
alick)  leatea  the  akin  amooth. 

You  can  buy  a  Torrey  of  non  deal 
era.  Or,  we  ll  tell  you  where.  Write 
for  booklet,  ”How  toSna.c 

Tfce  J.  R.  Torrey  Raror  Co 

Dept.  C,  Wo.cs.Ur, 


Solve  Now  Your 
Christmas  Problems 

END,  now,  your  search  for 
somrlhmi  uaelul  and  distinctive  for 
Xmii  giving  PARSONS  Nut  Bowl 
i  this  requirement  at  moderate  pnee. 


i  requiremer 

Place  the  large*!  or  emalleet  nut 
on  metal  anvil  (firmly  aei  in  «enter)etnke 

w*K  hMTT«  •»  lb*  eood  tdd  f*aK,.»n»«|  war 


ssasgEraa 

F.*«  «vlre  III*  atfcets  ug»  to  $7  If 

vovf  4t*\ er  Kasai  them  wr*a  us 

THE  PARSONS  BOWL  CO. 

I4S4  N.  WEST  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS 
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This  brought  on  new  activities.  for  now 
Dr.  Bell  not  only  reared  bat  elevated 
himself  suddenly  behind,  to  kick  at  the 
doe.  However,  there  was  one  good  re¬ 
sult  We  stopped  running  and  began  to 
trot  rapidly  about  in  circles,  dodging 
the  dog.  and  this  finally  brought  us  back 
toward  the  house.  "My  stirrups  are  too 
short!"  I  shouted  to  the  groom. 

•Ride  oveh  heah.  suh  ”  he  called  back. 

I  tried  to  do  it  but  Dr.  BeU  continued 
to  move  in  circles.  At  last,  however, 
the  man  managed  to  catch  us  by  advanc¬ 
ing  with  his  hand  extended,  as  though 
offering  a  lump  of  sugar,  at  the  same 
time  talking  gently  to  my  steed.  This 
time  my  companion  held  the  bit  while 
the  negroadjusted  the  stirrup  leathers.  I 
was  glad  of  the  breathing  spell.  I  wished 
that  it  took  longer  to  adjust  stirrups. 

“You’d  better  go  out  by  the  drive  this 
time."  said  the  Efficient  Sister. 

“I  intended  to  before."  I  told  her. 
“but  he  didn’t  seem  to  understand 
the  signals.” 

"You’ve  got  spurs  Give  him  the  spur." 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had  hesitated 
to  give  him  the  spur.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  he  was  annoyed  with  me  anyway, 
and  that  the  spur  would  only  serve  to 
increase  his  prejudice.  I  wanted  to  rule 
him  not  by  brute  force  but  by  kindness 
I  wished  that  I  could  somehow  make 
him  know  that  I  was  a  regular  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  S.  P.  C.  A.,  that  I  loved 
children  and  animals  and  all  helpless 
creatures,  both  great  and  small,  that  I 
used  the  dumb  brutes  gently  and  only 
asked  in  return  that  they  do  the  same 
by  me.  But  how  is  one  to  communicate 
such  humanitarian  ideas  to  a  big, 
stupid,  willful,  perverse,  diabolical  crea¬ 
ture  like  a  horse? 

I  was  determined  that  when  we  started 
this  time  we  should  not  run  over  the 
lawn  again  If  I  could  possibly  prevent 
it.  Therefore  I  had  the  gr««m  head  the 
horse  down  the  drive,  and  the  moment 
he  released  him  I  touched  Dr.  Bell  with 
the  spurs.  The  result  was  magical.  He 
started  on  a  run  hut  kept  in  the  road 
where  I  wanted  him  to  be.  giving  me. 
for  the  moment,  a  sense  of  having  some¬ 
thing  almost  like  control  over  him.  At 
the  foot  of  the  drive  was  a  gate  which 
I  knew  could  be  opened  without  dis¬ 
mounting.  by  pulling  a  rope,  and  as  no 
horme.  unless  quite  out  of  hia  mind,  will 
deliberately  run  into  a  gate.  I  had  rea¬ 
son  to  hope  that  Dr.  Bell  would  stop 
when  he  got  there.  Imagine  my  feel- 


,/7  Real 
Christmas 
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Sectional  Bookcases 
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of  trunks  falling  off  from  a  truck,  and 
galloped  down  the  highway,  seemingly 
quite  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the 
stirrups  were  flapping  at  his  sides,  and 
that  I  had  moved  from  the  saddle  to  a 
point  near  the  base  of  his  neck. 

My  position  at  the  moment  was  one 
of  considerable  insecurity.  By  holding 
on  to  his  mane  and  wriggling  backward 
I  hoped  to  stay  on.  provided  that  he 
«bd  not  put  down  his  head.  If  he  did 
that.  I  was  lost-  Fortunately  for  me. 
however.  Dr.  Bell  did  not  realise  with 
what  ease  he  could  have  dropped  me  at 
that  moment,  and.  by  dint  of  rautious 
but  eager  gymnastics,  I  managed  to 
regain  the  saddle  and  the  stirrups, 
although  in  doing  ao  I  pricked  him 
several  times  with  the  spurs,  with  the 
result  that,  though  he  ran  faster  than 
ever  for  a  time,  he  must  have  presently 
concluded  that  I  didn’t  care  how  fast  he 
went;  at  all  events,  he  slackened  his 
poce  to  a  canter,  from  which,  shortly. 
I  managed  to  draw  him  down  to  a  trot 
and  then  to  a  walk. 

Dr  Bell  and  I  got  home  very  nicely. 

1  hlm  w,,h  After 

pulling  the  rope  to  open  the  gate  I  must 
have  got  the  reins  mixed,  for  as 
I  was  nearing  the  house,  calm  in  the 
feeling  that  I  had  mastered  the  animal, 
and  inlent  upon  cantering  up  to  the 
porch  in  fine  style.  Dr.  Bell  swerved 
suddenly  off  to  the  stable,  went  into  the 
door.  and.  before J  could  stop  him.  en¬ 
tered  his  stall.  There  I  dismounted  in 
absolute  privacy.  It  was  quite  easy.  I 
had  only  to  climb  on  to  the  partition 
and  drop  down  into  the  next  stall, 
which  by  good  fortune,  was  vacant 

With  a  single  exception,  this  was 
tho  only  riding  I  did  in  the  South, 
and  on  the  onr  other  occasion  of 

1  "•*  **  “’on'. 

hut  had  the  entire  Eleventh  United 
States  Cavalry  to  chaperon  me 

The  fifth  of  (he  “A  mrrirnm  Adven- 

(JTniA  tUa,h,v  •"'* 

wtlf  appear  or  s. 


/  will  i turfy  and  prepurr  my- 
i///, "said  Lincoln,'  aid  then, 
tome  day. my  chance  will  come!  " 


IOOK  about  you!  You  muu 
psiceiye.  as  l.incoln  did,  that 
ihcre  it  no  success  without  knowl- 
edge.  Piepaic  younelf.  Read  (or 
•aeration.  Study  (or  success.  A 
Globe- Wernicke  Sectional  Hook- 
<a»e  in  your  room  will  help  you. 
Il  it  a  constant  invitation  io  read 
and  uuily. 

As  you  add  section  io  section  io 
take  care  ot  incoming  books,  it 
becomei  a  guide- post  ot  your  prog- 
rev*,  the  outward  symbol  «,(  the 
growth  within.  Place  il  in  your 
room  where  you  can  spend  ihote 
Intimate  hour*  before  retiring  in 
menial  companionship  with  the 
great  minds  of  the  world  ihe  gresl 
minds  thsi  will  prepare  you  lor  the 
day  your  chance  will  come. 


BOYS  A  CJHl 
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lut  Unseen 
Giant  o/ //t » 
Brahes 


Orpheus 


"No;  a  case.  Pretty  near  all  in  when 
the  came.  After  she  got  well  nobody 
wanted  her  to  leave:  and  ahe  didn't 
want  to.  I  guess.  So  they  made  a  job 
for  her.  I  under  tell  her  she  was  hired 
out  for  sunshine.  I  ain’t  seen  her 
since.'  He  sighed. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  her?" 

Pinney  the  Rafe  eyes  became  human. 
"Oh.  Gee!"  he  murmured 
.  "IH  bring  her."  maid  the  Bonnie 
Lassie.  "Whom  shall  I  ask  for?" 

"Jus'  leave  word  for  Miss  Tony  that 
Pin-that  No.  7.  Men’s  Surgical -is 
hurted  again,  hut  O.  K  .  and  could  she 
come  and  see  him.  maybe,  some  day." 

She  came  at  once.  Pinney  the  Rata 
Mias  Tony.  She  was  little  and  quick 
and  brown  and  lovely,  but  not  laughing. 
There  was  a  depth  of  woe  and  loss  in 
her  big  eve*.  Let  that  be  my  excuse 
that  I  did  not  at  once  identify  her  as 
Eurydice—  that  and  the  fact  that,  aa 
far  as  I  knew.  Eurydice  was  dead  and 
buried  these  four  months  and  lived  only 
in  Orpheus’,  resolutely  deluded  mind. 

For  Finney’s  sake,  his  visitor  sum 
moned  up  the  phantom  of  past  gayety. 
She  shook,  first  her  finger  and  then  her 
fist  at  him.  upbraiding  him  in  quaintly 
accented  English,  while  he  lay  and  vis¬ 
ibly  worshiped.  “You  haf  rayed  that 
you  will  go  straight.  An'  now  roili 
you,  wit'  your  pro-mess  broke  an’  a 
stick  in  your  estomac." 

"Yessum."  raid  Pinney  the  Rat. 

‘‘That  learn  you  something?  That 
learn  you  to  be’ayve?" 

“Yessum."  assented  that  murderous 
gangster  like  an  abashed  schoolboy. 

“You  give  me  your  han’  now  that  you 
be  a  good  boy  an’  go  no  more  wit’  let 
Apache*  an’  get  you  a  job?" 

The  Rat’s  face  hardened.  He 
squirmed  away  from  those  clear  eye*. 
“I  got  one  little  account  to  square  up." 
he  muttered.  “After  that  if  I  make  my 
getaway.  I'll  join  the  Salvationists  if 
you  tell  me  to.  An’  ray.  Misa  Tony,  you 
know  them  cigs  you  useta  gimme? 
Them  with  the  dinky  letters  on?" 

The  girl’s  trembling  hand  went  to  her 
throat.  She  looked  at  him  strangely. 


If  1  could  get  a  handful  o'  them."  he 
continued  shyly.  “thry-l-ifd  kindn 
remind  me  when-when  you  ain’t  here 
How  a  me  unknown  friend  on  the  out¬ 
side  that  useta  send  ’em  in?" 

MISS  TONY  leaned  her  head  against 

jeara.  I  led  her  out.  ■till  sobbing,  while 
the  ex -Men's  Surgical  No.  7  sat  up  in 
hi.  bed  and  cursed  himself  with  Wild, 
blasphemous,  wondering  oaths. 

Whatever  surmise  our  young  gang- 
rter  may  have  entertained  he  kept  to 
himself.  And.  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  sterner  matters  claimed  his  atten- 
Jmo.  for.  while  I  was  out.  Orpheus,  the 
Greek,  dropped  in.  and  Pinney.  once 
more  the  Rat,  raw  the  hour  of  his 
revenge  upon  hia  suppled  asrailant  at 
hand,  for  the  Greek,  forgetful  of  cau- 
Uon.  had  seated  himself  well  within 
arm  *  length  of  the  patient's  couch.  Be- 
neath  the  sheet  the  Rat  clutched  the 

ESsfa  rjsrurt  sst, 

No!  He  might  misa.  And  he  knew, 
from  memory  of  the  Battle  of  Our 
Square,  the  Greek's  swiftness  of  eye  and 
h*rMi  He  most  him  nearer.  It  was 

^H*y.yrt"tGlt  a  smoke  on  you?" 
Orpheus  drew  a  box  from  his  pocket, 
extracted  a  fattish  cylinder,  and  leaned 
forward  to  the  other-not  quite  fur 
enough.  “Gimme  a  light,  will  ye?"  piped 
I1?*  hoarsely,  taking  the  cigarette  in 
his  left  hand. 

His  right  was  working,  wriggling, 
slowly,  slowly  out  from  beneath  the 
sheet.  Orpheus  struck  a  match  and 
leaned  toward  the  bed.  His  heart  was 
almost  over  the  lurking  point  Slowly 
advancing  the  tip  for  the  flame.  Pinney 
'.h*.R?lTBOW  ,h«  Rattlesnake  with 
death  in  his  stroke— raised  his  arm  to 
blind  his  victim’s  vision  against  the 
Now.  The  movement  brought  the  flimsy- 
papered  cylinder  directly  before  his  own 
eyes.  Familiar  characters  leaped  out  at 
him  from  the  paper. 

“Gawdr  croaked  Pinney  the  RaL 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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SECRET 

MEMOIRS 


Costs  you  $7.50.  Install 

inrm  in  your  Ford— any  Ford  — 
*mJ  o*  guarantee  ibf*  RtKjlU:- 

»*  U  »H  bot  Power  Jr  »ora  C*/WeTw«W. 
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OUR  DIRECT  FACTORY  TO  HOME 
plan  bivm  vow  mnnay. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
■nd  ship  to  you  any  piano  or  play  at 
ptano  you  eetact  from  our  catalog. 

25  YEARS  GUARANTEE 
on  all  our  piano*  and  player  pianos. 

MUSIC  LESSONS  GIVEN 
to  all  who  accept  our  offer.  Write  for 
handsomely  illustrated  piano  catalog 
and  full  details  of  our  telling  plan. 

SS&RfcP*  * 

D*|*t.  C  W.  I  OB  Omaha.  N.bcmJe. 
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Your  HUDSON  SUPER-SIX 
Will  Advance  $175 

you  who  now  own  a  Super-Six  will  gain  in  the 
increase — no  change  in  models 

Your  Super- Six  will  be  worth  more  next  year.  And  those  who  buy  then 
must  pay  $175  more.  When  cars  under  way  are  completed,  we  must 
add  to  the  price  the  added  cost  of  materials.  Price  advances  December  1st 


This  is  another  unexpected  attraction  in  the 
Hudson  Super- Six. 

The  usual  car,  the  first  season,  depreciates 
some  30  per  cent.  In  addition  to  that,  on 
later  models  makers  often  reduced  the  price. 
So  the  one-year  drop  in  value  averaged  40  per 
cent  or  more. 

The  Super-Six  motor— almost  without  fric¬ 
tion-  hardly  depreciates  at  all.  And  that's 
the  chief  part  of  a  car. 

The  Super  -  Six  price  will  advance  with 
materials,  for  wc  never  shall  lessen  our  stand¬ 
ards.  So  December  1st,  when  materials  on 
hand  are  exhausted,  the  price  will  advance 
$175.  And  you  who  own  the  Super-Six  will 
share  that  added  value. 

No  Pretensions 

That  very  announcement  will  reveal  the 
strength  of  the  Hudson  position.  Most  weaker 
cars,  wc  believe,  will  not  dare  to  advance. 
Some  way  will  be  found  to  avoid  it. 

But  the  Hudson  Company,  on  its  Super- Six. 
will  never  make  pretensions. 

Hudson  profits,  considering  our  size  and 
output,  arc  very  small  indeed.  They  have 
always  been  so.  and  all  insiders  know  it. 
Our  very  balance  -  sheet  proves  that  our 
margins  are  minimum. 

On  December  1st.  we  start  using  materials 
bought  under  this  year's  contracts.  Prices 
on  all  of  them  have  advanced  enormously. 

On  a  Hudson-gradc  car  makers  can  lessen 
the  quality  without  making  the  difference 
apparent  at  once.  But  that  would  be  treason 
to  Hudson  standards. 

So  we  do — and  do  frankly— what  is  obvi¬ 
ously  necessary.  Wc  add  the  extra  cost  of 
materials. 

No  Advance  on  Sold  Cars 

You  who  have  already  ordered— either  open 
or  enclosed  Super-Sixes— will  get  delivery  at 


the  price  agreed— up  to  December  1st. 

And  many  Hudson  dealers,  probably,  have 
some  cars  yet  to  sell  of  our  present  production. 
We  have  3500  cars  under  way,  all  of  which 
will  be  sold  at  present  prices. 

If  you  can  get  one,  get  it.  Buying  now  will 
save  you  $175.  And  the  present  model  will  not 
be  changed,  unless  in  some  minor  refinements. 

Another  World  Record 

The  Hudson  Super-Six,  as  you  know,  now 
holds  all  worth  while  records.  We  made  these 
tests  to  prove  stability  and  endurance;  it  was 
to  show  that  the  Super-Six  would  meet  any 
road  burden  regardless  of  its  severity,  without 
failure,  and  in  no  test  entered  has  it  failed  to 
best  every  previous  record.  These  include  all 
the  world's  stock  touring  car  records  up  to 
100  miles.  They  include  the  24-hour  record 
of  1819  miles,  where  we  broke  the  stock  car 
record  by  52  per  cent. 

They  include  the  Pike's  Peak  hill -climb 
the  world’s  greatest  event  of  its  kind.  The 
Super-Six  won  over  20  competitors. 

Now  we  add  the  ocean-to-ocean  record 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  The  most 
sought-for  record  in  America.  That  trip  was 
made  by  a  Super-Six  in  5  days,  3  hours  and  31 
minutes— beating  the  record  by  15  hours. 

And  that  same  car  turned  around  at  New 
York  and  went  back  to  San  Francisco  in 
faster  time  than  any  other  car  ever  made  the 
ocean- to-oc can  trip.  It  was  the  first  car 
ever  to  make  a  round  trip  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  against  time.  The  time  for  the  round 
trip  was  10  days,  21  hours,  3  minutes.  That 
was  only  2}A  days  longer  than  the  best  one 
way  time  made  by  a  famous  eight. 

So  the  Hudson  Super-Six  today  stands  su¬ 
preme.  And  there  is  no  probability  that  a  ri¬ 
val  can  match  it,  because  we  own  the  patents 
that  make  such  endurance  possible. 

These  are  all-important  facts. 
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HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


— deserted  and  betrayed , 

led  away  to  shame  and  death — 


In  her  last  gallant  futile 
charge  at  Compiegne  her 
horsemen  and  archers 
turned  and  fled.  She 
rushed  on  the  enemy  al¬ 
most  alone  crying  “For¬ 
ward — victory!”  and  the 
English  captured  her. 

She  was  led  away  —  impris¬ 
oned,  taunted,  tortured,  finally 


What  the  free  Harvard 
Classics  booklet 
contains: — 

Ktiays  by  Dr.  Eliot  and  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie.  Studies  in  reading.  The  relation 
of  culture  to  present  day  business  life.  1 1- 
lustrations  and  excerpts  from  the  World’s 
best  works.  Sixty  page* — flexibly  bound 
in  art  leather.  Ix»t  us  send  you  a  copy. 
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burned  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic, 
while  through  the  Hames  her 
lips  reaffirmed  her  belief  in  the 
unseen  Power  that  had  guided 
her  from  Domrcmy  to  Khcims. 

Hers  is  one  of  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  stories  which  history  holds. 

Do  you  know  what  DeQuincy 
says  of  Joan  of  Arc?  What  Kenan 
says?  And  what  Ruskin  says? 

Their  words  arc  literature.  They 
number  among  the  great  works 
of  all  time. 

Familiarity  with  these  works 
constitutes  real  culture, the  mark 
of  distinction  among  men,  and 
the  key  to  the  delights  of  human 
intercourse. 

Hut  what  are  these  “great 
works"?  How  can  we  find  them 
among  the  maze  of  printed 
things? 


An  eminent  man  has  answered 
that  question  for  you.  This  man 
is  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot— Presi¬ 
dent  Emeritus  of  Harvard — and 
Dr.  Eliot,  after  several  years' 
investigation  and  deliberation, 
selected  those  essays,  poems, 
speeches  biographies,  and  works 
of  science  that  really  count. 

These  have  been  arranged  in 
the  famous  series  of  books  called 
“The  Harvard  Classics." 
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Though  it  had  the  sound  of  an  oath, 
it  was  perhaps  as  near  a  prayer  as  the 
gangster  had  ever  uttered.  His  frame. 
t**nse  aa  a  spring,  slumped  back  among: 
the  covers.  Orpheus  dropped  the  match. 
"What  is  it?"  he  cried  with  quick  con¬ 
cern.  "You  suffer?" 

"Where  didje  get  that  cig?" 

"The  Cigarette?  From  Greece.  I  al¬ 
ways  smoke  this  kind." 

"Have  ye — didie  ever  send  ’em  to  a 
little  Indy  in  the  S’maritan  Hospital  fer 
n — n  guy  she  was  good  to?" 

"Yes.”  The  Greek's  eyes  widened. 
He  began  to  shake  through  all  his 
frame.  "My  Godf  You  t>.«  her?" 

"Did  I  know  her?”  The  Hat  turned 
away  and  closed  his  eyes.  His  right 
hand  moved  furtively  under  the  bed 
clothing,  away  from  his  body.  Some¬ 
thing  fell,  with  a  soft  clink  between  the 
bed  and  the  wall.  The  Rat  shuddered 
anil  sighed  like  a  man  freed  from  great 
peril,  "Goon.  Spiel,"  he  bade  Orpheus. 
"Spiel?”  queried  the  trembling  Greek. 
"Spill  your  talk.  Tell  me  about  her." 

ORPHEUS  opened  his  heart  and 
spoke.  To  that  silent  listener  (for 
Pinney  the  Rat  uttered  no  word!  he 
poured  forth  his  love  and  longing  and 
his  delusion,  spcukmg  of  the  girl  as  if 
she  still  lived.  One  word  from  Pinney 
might  have  brought  the  climax,  perhaps 
disastrously,  for  that  mind,  desperately 
clinging  to  its  delusion,  might  have  col¬ 
lapsed  under  too  sudden  a  shock  of  real¬ 
ity.  The  Rat  lay  quiet,  drinking  it  in 
and  revolving  tunglcd  problems.  There 
were  strange  echoes  In  the  Greek’s  talk 
which  he  failed  to  understand. 

As  I  came  in  I  met.  on  the  stairs, 
Orpheus  going  out.  His  face  was  alight 
with  a  strange  radiance. 

"That  Mr.  Pinney  knows  her,"  he 
said,  "lie  knows  my  Tolnette  She 
was  once  good  to  him.”  Then,  in  a 
confidential  and  triumphant  whisper: 
"So  she  lives  In  another  heart  beside* 
rr.y  own."  It  was  as  If  his  delusion,  his 
creed,  his  religion  of  love  that  was 
stronger  than  death,  had  receive*!  con¬ 
vincing  proof. 

Wondering  greatly.  I  returned  to  my 
pntirnt.  He  was  lo.t  In  thought  and 
greeted  me  only  with  an  absent  nod. 
Not  until  I  started  the  tea  for  our 
luncheon  did  he  speak. 

"Say.  boas,  about  that  big  wop." 
"Well?" 

"Ilo’e  a  good  guy.  ain’t  he?" 

"He  la.” 

"Rut— say.  A  little  bit  on  the  slant 
here?”  He  knuckled  his  head  "Huh'” 
"Perhaps.  What  have  you  bean  say¬ 
ing  to  him?” 

"Nothin’.  I  been  listenin'.  A  great 
line  of  talk  about  the  little  lady.  But— 
say,  boss.  What’s  his  kink?" 

’’Couldn’t  you  tell?" 

"Sometimes  I  thought  I  got  him.” 
said  the  Rat  reflectively.  ’’And  some¬ 
times  I  don’t  get  him  at  all.  Seem* 
like  he  speaks  of  her  like  she  wn«  a 
dead  person." 

"Well,  she  is  ." 

The  Rat’s  jaw  dropped.  "Who  Is?” 
"Orpheus’s— the  wop,  ns  you  cull  him 
—the  woman  he  loved." 

"Are  gon  nutty  too?  Wasn’t  she  In 
here  to  see  me  only  yesterday?" 

Light  broke  In  upon  me  In  a  great 
wave.  "Merciful  powers!"  1  shouted 
"Your  Mis-  Tony— his  Toinette?  It 
can’t  be  She  died  in  a  hospital  the  day 
before  May  Day." 

"Kerget  it!  She  moved  out  cured  a 
week  before  May  Day.  Don’t  I  know? 
Didn't  I  go  humping  up  to  Room  21 
to  see  her  and  find  nn  old  hen  with  n 
face  like  a  mustard  plaster  and  a  busted 
muinspring?" 

The  number  woke  remembrance 
within  me.  "What  became  of  the 
woman  in  21?” 

"Croaked  n  few  dnys  later." 

Then  the  whole  tragic  comedy  of 
errors  was  made  plain  to  me.  In  turn 
I  made  it  clear  to  my  lodger. 

"Who’s  loony  now?"  he  demanded 
triumphantly.  “You  chuse  out  an’  find 
the  wop  an'  let’s  square  this." 

All  very  simple,  but  there  was  the 
matter  of  Orpheus’s  mental  condition 
to  be  considered.  What  would  be  the 
outcome  of  so  violent  a  confirmation  of 
his  delusion?  Or  was  it  a  delusion, 
since  it  was  a  fact?  Neither  the  Rat  nor 
I  could  lay  any  claim  to  be  metaphysi¬ 
cians.  Obviously  this  was  a  case  for  the 
Little  Red  Doctor,  together  with  such 
consultants  as  he  might  care  to  call  in. 

AT  the  call  of  its  official  physician  Our 
.  Square  mustered  its  intellectual 
forces  in  the  Bonnie  Lassie’s  studio  and 
‘lit  in  solemn  conclave  upon  the  prob¬ 
lem.  First  of  all  we  sent  for  the  Rat’s 
Miss  Tony,  and  what  the  Bonnie  Lassie 
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tiom  and  reluctant  leave  from  hia  doc¬ 
tor  to  indulge  in  a  brief  midnight  stroll 
that  very  night. 

Our  Square  was  haunted  that  mid¬ 
night  by  uneasy  figures  slinking  about 
in  shadowy  background*.  One  by  one 
Terry  the  Cop  trailed  them  down  only 
to  be  discomfited  by  successive  discov- 
eries  of  his  own  particular  friend*.  The 
one  logical  object  of  suspicion.  Pinney 
the  Rat,  sat  openly  on  a  bench  and 
smoked  and  waited  for  Orpheus  to  fin  I 
ish  his  music.  When  it  was  over,  the 
little  guttersnipe  went  to  meet  the  big 
Olympian.  Carefully  indeed  had  we  re¬ 
hearsed  the  Rat  in  a  modulated  method 
of  breaking  the  new*  But  the  gang¬ 
ster  was  an  undisciplined  soul  and  a 
direct.  At  the  crisis  he  reverted  to  his  i 
own  way.  which  perhaps  was  be*t.  lie 
put  a  hand  on  Orpheus’s  shoulder. 

"Say.  ho’,”  he  said,  “yrr  in  wrong 
about  the  lady." 

The  Greek’s  face  quivered,  in  antici- 

Kation  of  another  blow  at  the  fabric  of 
is  precious  dream.  “I  know."  he  said. 
"No,  yeh  don’t  know  She  didn’t 
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Square  the  cry  of  a  man  who  has  come 
hack  to  life  and  of  a  woman  who  has 
come  hack  to  love.  When  my  eyes, 
which  are  growing  old  and  play  me 
strange  tricks,  had  cleared,  the  door* 
were  closed  and  Pinney  'the  Rat  was 

(ayinir  watchdog  on  the  steps,  jealous- 
guarding  that  sacred  vestibule. 

Oh,  the  vestibules  of  Our  Square! 
What  Arcadia  ha*  fostered  a  thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  their  romance!  Between 
those  narrow  walls,  behind  those  ill- 
guarded  doors,  in  that  pathetic  travesty 
of  solitude  which  is  all  that  our  teem¬ 
ing  hive  affords,  what  heights  and 
depths  of  love  and  anguish,  what  hope 
and  despair,  what  triumphs,  what  abne¬ 
gations.  what  partings,  what  "infinite 
passion  and  the  pain  of  finite  hearts 
that  yearn."  pass,  and  arc  forgotten! 
When  the  blight  of  ages  shall  lie  heavy 
and  dusty  over  a  forgotten  metropolis, 
when  the  last  human  habitation  totters 
to  iu  fall  in  some  far  future  cataclysm, 
two  lovers  shall  stand  clasped  in  its 


"...  on  that  naming  the  pvt  brought  newt  from  our 
Richmond  friend.— good  a.-*  <a  the  lubuanlul 
form  of  pocket,  of  cigarettes  of  Virginia  tobacco.' 

It  is  like  stepping  hack  into  t  quieter  more  courteous  period,  to 


A  Victory  Retrieved 


tke  aristocratic  contents  of  a  hot  of  -good  old  Richmond  Stnigfc 


“Yes,"  said  father,  and  got  through 
the  farewell  rather  awkwardly,  after 
the  Anglo-Saxon  fashion.  And  then, 
when  he  had  gone.  Van  Denser  cx- 


Prcfcrrcd  by  Gentlemen  Now  as  Then 


He  didn't  look  hack  os  he  went  up  to 
the  rail  when  his  case  was  called.  So 
he  didn’t  me  a  girl  who  had  Just  come 
in:  a  girl  whose  figure  looked  like 
Katharine  Creenough'a,  hut  whose 
face  was  veiled,  although  it  was  a 
warm  day.  so  that  she  was  not  easily 
recognisable. 

"Guilty."  said  Van  Denser  quietly 
when  the  usual  question  was  asked. 
The  judge  frowned. 

"Anything  to  say?”  he  asked 
sharply,  looking  up  from  the  charge 
sheet  before  him.  “You  know  the 
penalty  for  a  third  offense.  Mr.  Van 
Denier.  unless  you  can  show  me  that 
there  is  some  good  reason  why  I  should 
suspend  sentence.  And  it  will  have  to 
be  a  very  good  reason  indeed.  I  will 
r.<X  Have  it  said  that  in  this  court  there 
is  one  law  for  the  poor  and  another  for 
■he  rich." 

“There  isn’t  much  for  me  to  say. 
your  honor."  said  Van  Denier.  “Just 
this.  I  think  it's  rather  hard  that  I 


vestibule  forgetful  of  ruin,  of  death,  of 
all  but  each  other.  Oh,  for  the  pen  of 
Euripides  to  celebrate  fittingly  those 
narrow  and  enchanted  spaces!  Or  the 
pipe  of  my  friend  Orpheus  to  turn  their 
echoes  into  golden  music! 

They  came  out,  those  two,  arm  en¬ 
laced  in  arm,  with  the  glory  upon 
their  faces,  into  a  world  that  was  theirs 
alone  for  the  time.  They  vanished  into 
the  shadows,  and  the  watcher  on  the 
step  lifted  his  head  and  saw  them  go 
But  the  face  of  Pinney  was  no  longer 
the  face  of  the  Rat 
He  rose  and  slouched  down  the  steps 
We  went  forward  to  meet  him. 

“I  wantu  drink,"  he  muttered. 

The  Bofinic  Lassie  put  her  hand  out 
to  him.  “No,  you  do  not,"  said  she. 

"No,  I  do  not,”  said  Pinney.  He 
turned  to  Cyrus  the  Gaunt 
“When  do  I  git  that  job?”  he  asked 
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plained  matters  to  young  Whitney, 
C alher’s  assistant,  who  was  willing, 
even  enthusiastic,  but  who  by  no  means 
inspired  in  Van  Denier  the  confidence 
he  would  have  felt  in  Gather,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  doing  the  impos  ble. 

“Belter  try  that  cop  first,"  said  Van 
Denier.  “He  might  jump  at  a  thou- 
I  sand  to  drop  iu  I  don’t  like  bribery, 
but — " 

“It’s  probably  what  he’s  laying 
for."  said  Whitney.  “I’ll  go  after 
him  anyhow." 

He  did.  in  rain.  Tbe  traffic  man  was 
incorruptible -or  afraid  he  couldn’t 
get  away  with  what  he  was  naked  to 
do.  which  came  to  the  same  thing. 
And  Van  Denier's  efforts  were  equally 
unsuccessful.  Some  men  who  might 
have  done  something  for  him  had.  like 
Gather,  responded  to  the  call  of  live 
militia:  other i  threw  up  their  handa 
when  they  learned  the  name  of  the 
Judge  who  would  hear  the  case. 

“Enright?  Not  n  chance!"  .aid  one 
after  another.  •’You’re  up  against  It 
with  him.  You’ll  have  to  throw  your¬ 
self  on  hla  mercy,  and  he  hasn't  any!” 

VAN  OEN7.BR  didn’t  .Wp  well  that 
V  night  He  didn’t  relish  the  idea  of 
going  to  jail,  now  that  It  seemed  likely 
that  he  must  do  so.  even  for  two  or 
three  days,  if  he  gut  off  with  a  nominal 
sentence:  he  rebelled  against  the 
thought  of  losing  hi*  beta  not.  of 
course,  because  of  the  money  involved. 
Imt  because  he  hated  to  L>  beaten.  And 
yet  he  couldn't  see  a  way  out;  hadn’t 
seen  one.  even  when  he  entered  the 
court  room  in  the  morning  to  wait  for 
his  case  to  be  called.  The  jubilant  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Jimmy  Nrlson  and  three 
•r  four  other*  among  those  with  whom 
he  had  Made  wagers  didn’t  tend  to 
soothe  him  at  all.  They  sensed  that, 
*h*‘  U,ey  c®u,d  to  rub  H,lt  in,° 

And  then,  suddenly,  as  he  sat  with 
listenin.  to  their  chaffing,  in* 
ration  came  to  him.  He  grinned,  and 
y  Nelson  eyed  him  suspiciously. 

“He’s  figured  out  some  way  to  bent 
the  ewe!"  he  said  accusingly.  “It 
can’t  be  done,  but  I  wouldn't  trust  him 
not  to  do  it  anyhow!  What  is  it. 
Van?" 

“Wait  and  see!"  said  Van  Denier, 
grinned  again.  “Oh.  wait  and 


have  to  go  to  tail  for  what  is,  lifter 
all,  a  technical  sort  of  offense,  just 
now,  when  one  feels  like  getting  into  a 
uniform  and  going  south  with  the 
guard,  I—’’ 

“That  is  enough!"  said  the  judge. 
"In  this  court,  sir,  patriotism  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  the  first  consideration.  Sen¬ 
tence  is  suspended!  I  had  no  reason 
to  believe,  sir,  that  you  had  any  in¬ 
tention  of  serving  your  country,  or  I 
should  have  spoken  differently.  You 
are  free  to  go/’ 

Van  Denier  turned  quickly  to  hide 
hi.  smile.  He  had  taken  what  he  had 
•opposed  would  be  one  chance  in  a 
hundred;  he  hudn't  dreamed  of  such  an 
easy  victory. 

•‘Here's  my  chock."  said  Jimmy 
Nelson  disgustedly.  "That  Judge 
ought  to  be  impeached.  You  never 
said  you  were  going  to  volunteer,  He 
ought  to  have  made  you  promise." 

•Td  have  promised,  like  a  shot!" 
said  Van  Denier.  "1  had  to  bent  you 
fellows  at  any  coat.  My  soul,  wasn’t 
it  easy?" 

“Thanks  to  that  pompous  ass  on  the 
bench  there,  yes,"  said  one  of  the 
others.  "Still,  you’ve  got  to  hand  it  to 
Van.  It's  worth  the  money,  Van — I 
don’t  grudge  It  to  you.  But,  better 
Wk  out!  You’ll  gel  n  life  sentence 
it  he  ever  gets  another  chance  at  you!” 

There  were  various  suggestions  for 
lunch.  Van  Denier  refused  them  all 
and  walked  away  by  himself.  He  didn’t 
look  happy,  and  he  wasn't.  He  was 
thinking  about  Gather,  you  know,  and 
other  fellows  hr  hail  heard  about,  who 
had  dropped  everything  and  turned  out 
with  their  regiments.  And  all  at  once 
it  seemed  to  him  that  this  was  n  pretty 
low  thing  that  he  had  done.  It  had 
seemed,  when  he  hud  first  thought  of  it. 
like  a  pretty  good  joke.  He  wondered 
what  Jimmy  Nelson  and  the  other* 
really  thought  about  It. 

He  was  walking  rather  aimlessly, 
Without  knowing  or  caring  where  his 
feet  were  taking  him.  In  fact,  he  «u 
in  Columbus  Avenue,  and  he  was  up- 
preaching  an  old  red  brick  armory. 

VAN  DENZER  stopped  just  opposite 
the  main  door  ot  the  armory  and 
vlared  at  the  crowd  that  was  being  held 
back  by  sentries  with  fixed  bayonet* 
who  made  this  whole  business  seem  so 
much  more  serious,  somehow,  so  much 
more  like  the  resl  thing.  Above  the  door 
was  a  great  sign  calling  for  recruit* 
and  holding  out  the  lure  of  immediate 
active  service  a-  a  bait  Civilians  went 
in  from  time  to  time,  in  a  steady  trickle, 
to  stop  at  a  row  of  tables  where  the  re¬ 
cruiting  sergeants  sat  And  suddenly 
Van  Denier  knew*  what  he  had  to  do 
He  got  past  the  sentry  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  A  sergeant  pushed  an  enlist¬ 
ment  blank  at  him  acrusa  a  table.  A» 
he  filled  in  his  name  an  officer,  staring 
at  him,  came  up.  “I  thought  I  recog- 
nixed  you."  said  the  officer.  "I  say.  Mr. 
Van  Denier,  .we’d  be  glad  to  have  you. 
but  we've  filled  all  our  vacancies.  There 
isn’t  a  commission  left.’’ 

“I  don’t  want  a  commision,”  said  Van 
Denier,  flushing  slightly.  "I  want  to 
enlist  as  a  private.  I’m  not  entitled  to 
a  commission.  I've  had  no  training." 

"I  say!"  The  officer  stared  at  him. 
“That’s  not  half  bad.  you  know.  Wish 
there  were  more  chaps  who  felt  that 
way  about  it.  If  you  mean  that,  come 
along.  I've  an  idea  we’ll  be  able  to  find 
something  for  you  before  long.  You 
understand  flying,  don’t  you?" 

The  formalities  were  very  brief 
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10  V  to  17.  indmvr.  5.00 


The  Man-Made  Daylight 
of  Wamer-Lenz— or 


The  Dangerous  Glaring 
Shaft  of  Ordinary  Lens? 


Warner-Lenz  brings  the  final  solution  of  night-driving 
problems  to  all  who  motor.  At  last  here  is  a  lens  that 
gives  a  perfect  driving  light  for  both  country  and  city. 


This  wonderful  new  Warner -Lcnz  176  lenses  in 
one  announces  the  end  of  old-style,  hazardous  light¬ 
ing.  No  need  now  to  "feel"  your  way  on  difficult 
country  roads  or  crowded  city  streets.  Nervous  ten¬ 
sion  ends.  No  more  guesswork. 

Over  250,000  automobiles  have  been  equipped  with 
Warner  -Lcnz.  What  gi  eater  endorsement?  This 
means  that  Wamer-Lenz  has  undergone  the  severest 
tests.  This  means  that  automobile  manufacturers, 
police  officials  and  motor  experts-  in  addition  to  own¬ 
ers  —will  have  no  other  lighting  methods  once  they 
know  Warner-Lenz.  They  are  bound  to  become 
universal. 

Wamer-Lenz  positively  does  away  with  the  blinding 

glare  prohibited  by  law.  It  elim¬ 
inates  the  necessity  of  dimmers 


that  make  your  light  dangerously  weak  and  confusing. 

Wamer-Lenz  bring  man  made  daylight  for  motor¬ 
ing  at  night.  Your  lamps  give  forth  as  much  light  as 
ever,  but  it  is  properly  diffused.  The  road  is  bright¬ 
ened  up  on  both  sides  of  your  car  and  ahead  of  you 
—  from  300  to  500  feet. 

The  road  is  seen  as  it  is,  without  exaggerated  dips 
and  bumps.  Lurking  dangers  on  both  sides  and  ahead 
arc  disclosed.  before  you  get  to  them. 

The  wide-angle  Wamer-Lenz  lights  up  the  turns 
and  the  comers  before  you  reach  them  and  while  you 
are  turning.  Safety,  pleasure,  and  motoring  etiquette 
all  demand  the  Wamer-Lenz  in  your  automobile 
lamps.  It's  a  courtesy  you  owe  to  "the  other  fellow." 
Let  yours  be  the  light  of  safety 
and  the  light  of  a  gentleman. 


WARNEP-I EN7 

ADOPTED  AS  STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  FOR  PACKARDS  AND  MARMONS 

The  Wamer-Lenz  is  not  a  lamp.  It  is  a  lens,  and  is  easily  attached  to  any  automobile  lamp  of  any  size.  Anybody  can 
attach  Wamer-Lenz.  You  merely  take  out  the  glass  now  in  your  lamp  and  insert  the  new  Wamer-Lenz.  Nothing  mechan¬ 
ical  about  it — nothing  to  adjust  or  get  out  of  order.  Once  on  _ — - - - - - - . 


—there  to  stay. 

One  dark  night's  use  is  convincing  thousands  that  they  can't 
get  along  without  this  great  invention,  which  bears  the  per¬ 
sonal  guarantee  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Warner,  of  Auto-Meter  fame. 
You.  too.  will  be  convinced.  • 

So  wait  no  longer.  Equip  your  car  now  with  Wamer-Lenz. 

Accessory  dealers  throughout  the  country  will  supply  you 
with  a  pair  of  Wamer-Lenz.  And  put  them  on  your  car  in  a 
jiffy.  If  your  nearest  dealer  should  not  have  a  supply  just  now. 
we  will  ship  direct,  if  you  use  coupon. 

THE  WARNER-LENZ  COMPANY 

911  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


She/Itex 

Shur-  on 

EYEGLASSES  -  SPECTACLES 


BURROWES 


The  Safe  Antiseptic 

-an  agreeable,  beneficial 
lotion  after  shaving.  Protects 
the  skin  against  infection 


>UAREAL  HAN 
HOB  HAOI  T 


SMI  rimi  and  bows  of 
hriuty  and  elegance, 
made  lo  meet  lit  e  mmlr. 

Protect  your  Jrnsrt 
B/*ain»t  breakage. 

Like  all  8ttr-ona. 


The  Fine  Product  of  35  Earnest  Ycais 

The  Buda  Motor  is  acknowledged  the  standard 
in  its  field.  Its  unequalled  record  is  the  result 
of  the  Buda  Company’s  35 -year  policy,  "Per¬ 
formance,  not  Price.” 

BUDA  TRUCK  MOTOR 

The  presence  of  the  Buda  Motor  in  truck  or  pleasure 
car  is  u  guarantee  of  quality  in  the  vehicle  through  the 
strength  of  the  Buda  Company  behind  it.  But,  still  more 
is  it  a  guarantee  because  it  is  a  piece  of  fine  mochmaff, 
which  doe j  Ih  tBodc  superbly — day  after  day,  year  after  year. 
You  will  find  it  in  many  of  America's  greatest  trucks 


E.  KIRSTF.IN  SONS  CO. 
2M  A-a..w  St.  RochastM.  N.  Y 


THK  BUDA 
COMPANY 


Billiard  and  Pool  Table 


SHAKESPEARE 

has  no  nationality 


E  A  BANKER 

i  r.  r  •  r  •  m  !  ** 


Madame  du 


Her  ftory  throws  a  vivid  light 
on  the  political  events  of  the 
French  monarchy  before  the 
Revolution.  This  story  is  one 
of  the  many  interesting  things 
found  in  "The  Secret  Memoirs 
of  lU  Court  i  of  Eorope." 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  act  ur  books.  Drop  us  a 
post  card  to-day  asking  for 
4  •  Mem  an* f  booklet.  The 
booklet  is  free — you  arc  not 
obligated  in  any  way. 

*  Sm.  D**s.  J.  414  W«*  DtkSt..  Ntw  Ysri 


Diamonds  on  Credit 


20»<oOa««,  tO»'»  • 

Only  lltsmonda  of  UMlnnic  bfULancr. 
pure  color,  prrtrii  cu«  and  |>«>li»h 
are  «old  by  Lyon  Wb  Co.  Kvrry  «*"> 
i>  iiiaiantrcit  and  may  be  r.chan*««l 
any  Inna  al  lull  value  By  ImpoMin; 
Diamond*  in  ilia  rough  »•  aave  lh« 
anoimou*  dullaa  unpoaed  on  poltahail 
alone*  Wr  Import.  cui,  poliab.  and  tall 
>i  wholaaala  price*.  on  larma  of  credit 
Ttmaavea  you  mlddUmen'a  proflta.  If 
ymif  daalar  can  duplicate  at  our  price 
the  diamond  you  chooae,  wr  will  tale 
tl  bar  k  and  rrlund  your  money.  Our 
III  tat  ruled  Catalogue  ia  rirh  In  diamond 
mb  iinetton.  Wine  lor  number  fa 


J.  M.  LYON  6l  CO 


it  just  now  V  He  elared  al  Hollister. 
-I  heard  the  row  and  came  out " 

"That’s  right!"  corroborated  some 
one  in  the  circle.  "He  did!  Iuskin.1' 
Baltin's  articulation  was  strangely 
im perfect.  "Phil,  weren’t  you  in  your 
room  ?  He  says  you  weren’t,  but  weren't 
you?  Where  were  you.  Phil?” 

IN  his  mind’s  eya  Hollister  could  see  a 
girl  trembling  on  the  other  side  of  a 
thin  partition.  He  could  also  see  a  lit¬ 
tle  notebook  and  a  host  of  witnesses  to 
an  altercation  in  the  hotel  lobby.  He 
I  could  see  that  the  truth  was  impossible; 

I  and  that  the  circumstances  of  a  lie 
,  were  almost  as  had.  He  aquared  his 
shoulders  and  looked  steadily  at  the 
kneeling  lawyer. 

"Well."  he  said  slowly  to  the  shocked 
assembly,  "isn’t  that  for— for  the  mag¬ 
istrate  and  not  you  to  ask?" 

Extract  from  the  Hamilton  "Breeze" 
of  November  IS.  INI 
COURT  NEWS 
{Continued) 

The  Worshipful  J.  L.  Tunbridge 
then  heard  informally  the  arguments  in 
'“'"W  the  matter  of  the  assault  at  the  Hotel 
aiw  Hamilton,  which  is  fully  treated  in  to- 
“ta  day’s  supplement.  Mr  Philip  Hollister. 

by  his  counsel,  represented  that  he  had 
s,c  not  been  arrested,  that  he  had  volun- 
.  ILL  tarily  appeared  before  the  Court,  and 
_  that  he  was  entitled,  pending  the  re¬ 
covery  or  the  charge  of  Mr.  Constant 
Diederick,  the  injured  party,  to  be  al- 
\  lowed  to  go  in  his  own  recognisance,  or 
h'V  in  the  custody  of  his  counsel, 
ry  His  Worship  inquired  if  Mr.  Diede- 
/  rick  had  made  any  statement  or  accusa- 


The  Man  Who  Shaves 
Himself,  says — 


CET  out  of  the  old  habit — 
X  the  barber — adopt  the  new 
—shave  yourself,  it’s  the  simplest, 
safest,  cleanest,  most  econom¬ 
ical  thing  in  the  world  to  do.” 


Music  Lessons 
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GEM 


The  blade-saving,  smooth-shaving  GEM  is 
a  real  SAFETY  because  it  cuts  the  beard 
close  without  pulling  or  irritaring  the  face 
the  perfect  adjustment  of  frame  and  handle  en¬ 
sures  the  blade  being  held  always 
at  the  natural  cutting  angle. 


Ml 

mmstett 


tion.  and  was  told  that  ho  had  not  yot 
regained  consciousness. 

The  prosecutor,  howevrr.  offered  to 
•how  that  Mr.  Hollister  had  publicly 
threatened  Mr.  Diederick  on  the  morn- 
ing  before  the  assault,  and  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  such  as  to  point  con- 
ctusirely  to  the  fact  that  the  assault 
could  have  been  commuted  by  no  other 
person  than  Mr.  Hollister.  He  also 
offered  to  bring  In  a  transcript  of  a 
cable  message  tied  by  Mr.  Hollister 
shortly  before  the  attack,  which  me*- 
sage,  addressed  to  one  Voae  of  New 
York,  was  apparently  a  resignation  of 
n  position.  He  further  offrred  the  tes- 
Umony  of  Mr.  James  Hartwell  (ride 
supplement)  to  the  effect  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  In  question  was  one  of  conspir¬ 
acy.  The  injuries  to  Mr.  Order  tek 
he  Mid.  justified  a  charge  of  felonious 
assault. 

Mr.  Edward  Ballin  ami  Mr.  Peter 
Kirby  of  New  York,  both  guests  at  the 


GEM  Danreakcenc  Blades  are 
made  «d  the  finest  Dima, 
krvne  steel— ihe  keenest  blades 
made,  sod  tin  >p|>ing  adds 
in  ilieir  keen-calling  qualities. 
SU  foe  7. 


GEM  CUTLERY  CO,  lac.  New  York 
frs«t:  Wl  N  W.  M .i-l 


Hamilton,  volunteered  to  testify  to  the 


Mr.  A—  B— .  Miss  C-  D- 
Mesdamrs  E—  F—  and  G  H 
names  were  ordered  suppresaed 
provost  marshal  at  the  request 


parties,  upon  their  promises  to  appear 
at  later  proceedings)  stated  their  will- 
ingne-s  to  testify  to  events  immediately 
following  the  assault.  There  events.  It 
1s  understood,  include  remarks  by  Mr. 
Hollister  tantamount  to  a  roofereion 

Mr.  Hollister,  by  his  counsel,  sub¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  made  no  confession 
and  denied  technical  knowledge  of  the 
assault. 

His  Worship  inquired  If  Mr.  Hol¬ 
lister  could  furnish  a  bond  in  the  sum 
of  £500.  and  said  that  if  this  were  done 
he  would  release  Mr.  Hollister  in  the 
custody  of  his  counsel  to  remain  in 
Bermuda  until  Mr.  Diederick  recovered 
sufficiently  to  give  evidence. 

MIL  Houigim  1  thank  Your  Wor¬ 
ship.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  Is 
It  necessary  for  the  bondsmen  to  be  dis¬ 
interested.  or  can  they  qualify  even  If 
they  may  be  involved  in  the  case? 


,y  Thcc 
\\  Club 
Feet 
|  Made 
M  Straight 
I  in  Four 
II  Months 
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WocsHimrt  J.  I.  Ti  smiice—  In  this 
instance  I  will  accept  a  cash  forfeit 
from  anyone,  inasmuch  as  all  parties  tj 
the  action  are  aliens. 

Mu  Hollister—  1  think  that  either 
Mr.  Ballin  or  Mr.  Kirby  will  deposit 
£600  in  cash  with  you  as  security. 

The  Ph>«eci-tor— Your  Worship.  I 
strenuously  object.  The  low  states— 

HlS  Worship — Mr.  Hollister  is  not 
under  arrest,  and  since  there  seems  to 
be  a  reasonable  doubt  in  his  favor  I 
will  accept  £500  in  cash  in  place  of  the 
usual  bond. 

Mil  Ballin— I  will  have  it  here  in 
five  minute*. 

His  Worship— That  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory. 

The  amount  was  soon  afterward 
forthcoming.  Mr.  Ballin  having  previ¬ 
ously  established  his  credit  at  the  bank. 


FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 
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PATENTS  that  PROTECT 
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Leslies 

lOuilrakd  Afr-ajW r" 


225  Fifth  Avenue.  Nr-  York  City 


Big  and  little  businessmen,  and 
the  rest  of  the  country,  too,  are 
reading  it  now  because  they  realize 
that  it  is  the  greatest  history  of 
modem  American  enterprise  ever 
compiled. 

Mr.  Forbes  writes  of  J.  B.  DUKE 
in  this  week’s  Leslie’s. 


At  all  the  newsstands 


Big  businessmen  started  reading 
“The  Men  Who  Are  Making 
America ,”  now  running  in  Leslie’s, 
because  it  was  being  written  by 
B.  C.  FORBES,  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  industrial  and  financial  writer. 
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THE  experience  of  the  past  few 
months  has  demonstrated  conclu¬ 
sively  that  Government  publication*, 
when  made  accessible,  are  very  popular 
a*  well  as  interesting  and  helpful,  and 
that  Collier's  Washington  Bureau  can 
render  its  correspondents  no  greater 
service  than  to  bring  these  documents 
systematically  to  their  attention  and 
obviate  the  petty  difficulties  in  the  path 
of  obtaining  them. 

The  response  to  the  recent  offers  to 
act  as  agent  in  the  purchase  of  docu¬ 
ments  has  been  overwhelming.  Among 
the  thousands  of  orders  there  were 
some  which  occurred  with  such  frequency 
as  to  justify  us  in  referring  to  these 
particular  bulletins  as  the  “Government 
Six  Best  Seller*."  Odd  as  it  may  seem 
in  connection  with  official  documents, 
three  of  these  contain  some  helpful 
Christmas  suggestions! 

Books  for  Young  People 

THERE  has  been  a  sweeping  change 
in  the  nature  of  juvenile  literature 
during  the  past  half  century.  The 
whole  trend  of  the  Sunday  school  and 
other  children's  books  of  the  past,  where 
the  little  hero  or  heroine  almost  invari¬ 
ably  died  in  the  last  chapter  with  his 
lor  her)  -last  faltering  accents  whisper¬ 
ing  praise.-  was  calculated  to  leave  the 
very  distinct  impression  that  early  piety 
was  almost  sure  to  terminate  fatally. 
The  trend  of  many  modern  stories  for 
children  and  the  alleged  comic  papers  is 
to  teach  that  outrageous  naughtiness 
(to  expraaa  it  mildly)  ia  witty  and  bril¬ 
liant  and  ia  certain  to  lead  to  delightful 
adventures.  Neither  of  these  extremes 
is  desirable.  A  child,  it  must  lie  con¬ 
ceded.  cannot  bo  fed  on  either  mental 
fried  cabbage  or  candies  without  upset¬ 
ting  its  mental  digestion 
Few  parents  deliberately  put  meretri¬ 
cious  trash  into  their  children's  hands. 
The  trouble  ia  that  in  these  strenuous 
days  it  ia  hard— in  fact  almost  impos¬ 
sible— to  And  time  to  wade  through  the 
immense  mas*  of  juvenile  fiction  offered 
for  sale  in  order  to  And  a  really  agitable 
book,  and  it  ia.  of  courae,  desirable  that 
(he  readme  habit  be  formed  early.  The 
way  out  of  thia  difficulty  ia  to  buy  a  doc¬ 
ument  entitled  “One  Thousand  Good 
Hooka  for  Children,”  which  is  preeented 
by  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
snd  chaperoned  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  This  is  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  lift  of  hooks  classiAed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  child,  and  sub¬ 
divided  into  classes  of  picture  books  and 
stones  for  the  youngest  readers.  Bible 
stories:  education  and  life,  natural  his- 
tcry,  science,  animal  stories,  stories  of 
foreign  lands,  our  own  country,  history, 
myths  and  legends,  biography,  stories, 
poetry,  books  for  occupation  and  amuse¬ 
ment  A  key  to  the  publishers  ia  also 
included  The  price  Is  &  cents  This 
document  makes  it  easy  to  select  Chriat- 
mas  book*  intelligently— and  safely. 

Boys.  Boy  Scouts,  and  boys  of  larger 
growth  delight  in  camping  There  is  a 
helpful  Government  document  on  this 
subject  called  “Handbook  for  Campers 
in  the  National  Forests  of  California." 
The  first  twenty  pages  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  contain  information  suited  solely  to 
campers  in  the  particular  forest  desig¬ 
nated.  but  the  next  twenty-eight  page* 
tell  all  about  ramping  in  general;  give 
a  list  of  ramp  equipment  (a  Christmas 
suggestion,  by  the  way),  advice  con¬ 
cerning  the  proper  cloUiing  for  camp 
life;  the  kind  and  quantity  of  rations  to 
be  taken  to  supply  a  Axed  number  of 
campers  for  a  definite  period  of  time; 
instructions  on  how  to  build  a  ramp  Are. 
with  illustrations  of  the  fireplaces  and 
methods  of  laying  the  wood:  recipes  for 
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Genuine  Blue  White 
Perfect  Cut  Quality  « 


Washington  advocated  conscription 


erable  Tories  on  one  hand, 
and  a  united  enthusiastic  army 
of  patriots  on  the  other. 

A  look  behind  the  scenes 
shows  otherwise.  Looking  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  in  the  interest¬ 
ing  little  set  of  hooks  called 
"American  Patriots  6?  States¬ 
men"  demolishes  many  of  the 
pleasing  conceptions  fostered 
by  our  school  histories. 


Collier’s  Washington  Bureau 
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Government  Six  Best  Sellers 


AN  examination  of  his  dis- 
.  patches  shows  that  he 
used  such  phrases  as  "our  un¬ 
stable  army."  "carelessness  and 
licentiousness  incident  to  mili¬ 
tia  and  irregular  troops,”  and 
said:  "had  we  kept  a  perma¬ 
nent  army  on  foot,  the  enemy 
.  .  .  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  listened  to  terms 
long  ago.  ’ 

He  earnestly  favored  a  "per¬ 
emptory  draft"  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war. 

This  may  he  surprising  to 
one  who  has  always  thought 
of  the  American  Revolution 
as  a  struggle  between  red¬ 
coats,  Hessians,  and  a  few  mis- 


Rrofessor  Hart  of  Harvard 
has  done  all  Americans  signal 
service  by  collecting  over  500 
letters.dispatches. and  speeches 
which  throw  a  revealing  light 
on  every  stage  of  our  history. 
This  little  set  of  books. 

OiXtERICAV^ 
PATRIOTS  £r  STATES M  EN 

5  volumes,  pocket  si/c.  flexibly  bound 
in  full  pinsesl  leather,  sells  for  $3  cash: 
but  renewing  (or  new)  I'olltrr  subscrib¬ 
ers  may  obtain  the  set  FREE.  Ask  our 
subscription  man  when  he  calls  or 
write  directly  for  details  to  416  West 
13th  St  .  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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camp  cooking;  information  on  the  dit- 
pusul  of  refuse;  lessons  and  diagrami 
on  how  to  pack,  how  to  hitch,  how  to 
render  first  aid  to  the  injured,  urul  h“» 
to  fight  forest  fires.  This  document 
sells  for  5  cents. 

“Farm  and  Home  Mechanics”  is  tr« 
title  of  another  bulletin  gotten 
primarily  for  Uie  use  of  the  India 
schools.  Its  subtitle  is  much  more  ds 
scriptive:  "Some  Thing*  That  Ever 
lloy  Should  Know  How  to  Do 
Hence  Should  Icsm  to  I)o  in  Sohoo 
It  contain*  directions,  accompanied 
numerous  illustrations  and  diagram!, 
on  setting  posts,  painting  and  glitzing, 
building  roads,  gluing,  soldering,  laying 
cement  walks,  laying  stone  walls,  hang¬ 
ing  doors,  setting  locks,  planting,  prun¬ 
ing.  and  protecting  trees,  harnessing, 
hitching  and  unhitching  horses,  and 
diagrams  and  directions  on  how  to  make 
ordinary  articles  of  household  furni¬ 
ture  such  as  ironing  boards,  domestic- 
science  cook  tables,  bread  boards,  bods, 
milk  stools,  bookcases.  Hour  boxes, 
benches,  cupboards,  hanging  shelves, 
clothes  boxes,  knife  l*oxes,  window  ami 
door  screens,  and  tool  chests.  This  lw*ik 
would  be  a  good  accompaniment  to  a 
present  of  a  box  of  tools.  Manual 
training  teachers  would  find  it  an  inex- 
pensive  and  thorough  trxlhook,  while 
the  man  about  the  house  might  incrcn.- 
his  domestic  usefulness  by  a  study  of 
this  document.  The  price  is  only  15  cent- 
If  "Karmen’  Bulletin  5111.  Fifty 
Common  Birds  of  Farm  and  Orchard” 
were  a  privately  print'd  publication,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  dressed  up  In  s 
fancy  cover,  padded  with  some  poetical 
ideas,  called  by  some  such  title  as  "Our 
Feathered  Neighbors,”  and  mid  for 
about  11.60,  The  bulletin  contains  fifty- 
alx  colored  pictures  of  the  common  birds 
und  short  description*  telling  which 
birds  are  useful  and  which  lire  harmful 
to  farm  crop*.  The  price  Is  16  cents 

Helpful  Suggestions 

THE  bulletin  entitled  "Social  Play., 
Games,  Marches,  Old  Folk  Dane's, 
and  Rhythmic  Movements”  was  compiled 
for  the  Indian  achool*.  but  then*  Is  n-> 
reason  why  day  nurseries,  playground 
instructors,  kindergarten  teacher*, 
nurses,  elder  sisters,  and  mothers  in 
short,  all  who  entertain  children — should 
not  find  It  useful.  It  contuiria  sugges¬ 
tions  in  equipment  for  n«sombly  room  <-r 
gymnusium  gnmes,  a  list  of  standard 
reference  books,  suggestions  for  pro. 
grams,  singing  games,  marches  with 
rhythmic  steps,  games  without  singing, 
and  parlor  games.  The  price  Is  III 
cents. 

“Measurements  for  the  Household" 
tells  how  to  regulate  the  clock  and  take 
the  proper  care  of  it;  how  to  read  the 
water,  gas.  and  electric  meters;  what 
kind  of  gs*  or  electric  lamps  are  the 
most  economical  and  why;  how  to  use 
room-temperature,  clinical,  bath,  incu¬ 
bator,  milk,  candy-making,  and  oven 
thermometers;  testa  of  refrigeration; 
heating  value  of  fuels;  saving  of  heal; 
heating  rooms;  heat  used  in  retaking; 
regulating  of  stoves,  ranges,  and  other 
heating  appliance*;  and  units  of  meas¬ 
urement  of  light.  No  housekeeper  should 
he  without  this  pamphlet,  especially 
when  It  sells  for  only  16  cents. 


It  oil 

WruMltvard  Bldg.,  Washington,  /). 
trtlf  be  glad  to  art  a*  agent  in  the  /wr* 
ehaMf  of  ang  or  all  of  there  document, 
on  receipt  of  the  price  in  United  State* 
jtortnge  stamps.  There  w  no  charge 
nhaterer  for  portage  or  for  the  terrier  a 
of  the  bureau.  Pleane  gire  the  full 
name  of  the  document  icanted. 
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P.  A.  quality  slips 

such-smoke-gladness 
right  down  the  line! 

You  do-a-dive  to  that  quality - 
value  and  qua/zYy-satisfaction 
that’s  packed-in-every-puff  of 
Prince  Albert  tobacco  just  like 
men  all  over  the  world  have 
done!  You  can't  help  it  be¬ 
cause  P.  A.  puts  the  full-speed- 
ahead  signal  on  your  banging 
away  on  smokes  like  your  mid¬ 
dle  name  was  Let-er-go-galla- 
gher !  No  sir,  Prince  Albert  has 
never  been  sold  with  coupons  or 
premiums;  its  quality  is  the  in¬ 
ducement. 

You’ve  certainly  got-a-live-one  on  your 
little  old  jimmy  pipe  or  cigarette  makin's 
line  when  you  hook  some  P.  A.  and  fire- 
up !  For.  no  sir,  Prince  Albert  never 
bit  any  other  man's  tongue,  and  it  won't 
bite  yours  no  matter  how  rough  you 
fuss  it !  Bite  and  parch  are  cut  out  by 
our  exclusive  patented  process.  That's 
why  P.  A.  tats  such  joy  into  the  most 
sensitive-smokers-systems;  why  it  hands 
such  happiness  to  "regulars"!  And, 
you’ll  get  the  listen  of  all  that  more 
every  time  you  shoot-  in- a- load  ! 


prince  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


pRINGf  ALBERT 


hits-home-quick  with  its  fine,  re¬ 
freshing  flavor  and  its  mighty 
pleasing  coolness!  And,  P.  A. 
fragrance  finds  favor  everywhere 
you  fire- up! 

You'll  do-a-sketch  like  your  happy 
days  have  arrived  once  you  get  on 
turkey -talk -terms  with  it  For. 
lay-a-bet.  Prince  Albert  will  realize 
brimful  every  happy  smoke  dream 
you  ever  uncorked ! 

Prince  Albert  is  real  red-white-blue 
man-tobacco  with  a  pleasure- punch 
that's  oversized  in  the  delight  it 
provides  smokers  who  are  strong- 
for-quality!  You  just  swing  on 
every  load  with  the  keenest  antici¬ 
pation  because  you  know  P.  A. 
hands  back  real  smoke  joy.  with 


a  bunch  chucked  in  for  interest  l 
Square-up  to  this  Prince  Albert 
smoke  talk,  for.  it's  advance  news 
of  what's  coming  your  way  sure 
as  the  sun  rises ! 

Pet  yourself  up  a  bit  and  know  for 
a  certainty  that  Prince  Albert 
beats- sky -high  the  kindest  word 
ever  cracked  off  about  its  happy- 
days-qualities ! 

And  you  buy  P.  A.  everywhere ! 
In  the  toppy  red  bags,  it  costs  a 
nickel  per;  in  the  tidy  red  tins,  10c; 
then  there  are  the  handsome  pound 
and  half-pound  tin  humidors — and 
— that  clever,  practical  pound  crys¬ 
tal-glass  humidor  with  sponge- 
moistener  top  that  keeps  the  to¬ 
bacco  in  perfect  condition. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY.  Wiiuton-Salem,  N.  C 


SOME  folks  can't  find  any 
comfort  in  the  flight  of 
time,  an'  yet  —  nothin’  else 
makes  friends  so  close,  shoes 
so  comfortable,  or  tobacco 
so  mellow. 


THAT  VELVET  which  you  smoke  today 
left  the  fields  of  Old  Kentucky  two  years 
and  more  ago. 

Two  years  it  mellowed  in  wooden  hogsheads,  becom- 
ing  richer,  smoother,  milder.  This  is  Nature’s  ^ 
method  of  making  good  tobacco  better.  It  is  an 
expensive  method,  but  we  believe  you  will  agree 
with  us  that  the  result  justifies  the  cost. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  try  VELVET 
today. 


10c  Tin*  5c  Metal-lmed  Bags 
One  Pound  Glass  Humidors 
With  New  A*h  Tray  Top 
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Save  When  You  Buy  and 
After  You  Buy” 


t-MC  r. arc  not  the  lowest  nor 
the  Inchest  price  trucks.  They  are  trucks 
of  highest  quality  sold  at  prices  which 
are  reasonable  and  consistent  with  their 
high  value. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  CMC  prices  —  for  higher  prices 
are  as  a  rule  the  result  of  limited  pro¬ 
duction  or  abnormal  overhead.  In  no 
case  do  they  indicate  greater  truck  qual¬ 
ity  or  assure  greater  truck  service. 

••CMC  Trucks  have-  firmly  established 
that  fact.  By  actual  performance  they 
have  convincingly  shown  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  pulling  ability— low  upkeep 
and  dependability,  they  are  unexcelled 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  buy  low  price  trucks,  for  experience 
has  also  shown  that  it  pays  to  invest  an 
amount  sufficient  to  enable  the  truck 
manufacturer  to  build  into  the  trucks 
those  qualities  which  mean  service,  long 
life  and  reasonable  upkeep. 


If  vou  buy  a  lower  price  truck  than  . 
UMC.  buy  it  understanding  that  it  doc 

CMr  Ua  «9MC  ,n  <*ua,,|y-t  Dt>n't  expec 


In  buying  CMC  trucks  you  save  a 
the  start  and  later.  You  get  trucks  whicl 
have  demonstrated  their  worth  unde 
every  conceivable  road  and  load  condi 
lion  — trucks  which,  with  reasonable 
care  and  attention,  will  render  years  o 
satisfactory  service,  operate  at  lowes 
cost  per  ton  mile,  and  require  the  mini 
mum  of  repairs  and  replacements." 

L*«  the  experience  of  CMC  owner.,  in  •  bu.ine.. 
..m.Ur  to  your.,  .ct  ..  your  guide  let  the  record, 
of  the  performance  of  CMC  truck,  in  .11  line,  of 

SZZgFJZ'  -  — heA 


The  GMC  line  is  complete ,  ’<  ton  to  5  ton 
capacity — worm  and  chain  drive 

GeneralJ^oitors^TruckjCompany 

—  _  PONTUC  M.CHIGAN 
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"The  Toy  Like  Structural  Steel " 

iirtr.  you  *11  know  that  foector  it  the  tfeel  conatructio 
rnablet  you  to  build  all  kind#  of  machinery,  building 
oplane*  battlcahipt  and  many  other  thing* 


PRIZE **ssz°* 


I  Believe  1  Have  Solved 
the  Boy  Problem 

A  word  with  Mother  and  Father 


I  try  LA|inf#fing  l 

over  12  year*  old. 

•  fane  Sfcioci  auto- 


ERECTOR 


In  Erector,  boy*  find  ifae  cvcr-int«r*tfmf  pUy  that 

they  like.  There**  always  somethin*  new  about  *» 

It  oppeaU  to  their  imagination  and  awakens  and  de¬ 
velops  the  con#/rvc/u>e  side  of  their  nature. 

Now.  in  lha  new  play  .d  Fr^loc  Toy  Fo*»«*er.ng  a  new  and 
more  in/*?C9hA*  phase  is  seven  lo  a  loy  fAav  hat  nr  hetn  plxnn*4 

fc/W  If  ihnr  p»«y  Ukr  real  UV  they  nor  only  mw»  e  b*« 


Get  These  Big  Exclusive  Advantages ! 

***’  *****  ■«!£ 


f  IMIoBoys!  Ma,ter  Engirieer 

Join  in  ihe  new  play  of  Errctor  Toy  Engineering.  boys1  Win  Fame.  Honors  and 
other  Rewards,  and  have  fun— lots  of  it — while  you’re  winning. 

A*  soon  as  you  own  a  set  of  Erector  the  fun  starts-  you  become  a  member  of 
The  Gilbert  Institute  of  Erector  Engineering.  Then,  like  real  grown-up  engineers 
who  also  are  members  of  Institutes,  you  can  accomplish  all  kinds  of  engineering  feats 
with  Erector  (in  miniature)  and  win  the  Honors  and  Rewards. 

Thousands  of  boys  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries,  loo.  will 
be  members  of  the  Gilbert  Institute.  You  will  be  very  proud  to  earn  Honors  and 
Rewards  in  this  great  big  world  of  Boy  Engineers. 

“ERF.(  TOR  MASTER  ENGINEER"  is  the  highest  honor.  When  you  win  this 
Degree  of  Honor,  you  are  presented  with  a  handsome  Diploma-  a  Gold  Fraternity 
Pin — a  good  salaried  position  with  our  firm  during  the  holiday  season — and  the  finest  of 
recommendations  to  any  business  house  to  whom  you  may  wish  to  apply  for  a  position. 

Bui  first  of  *11.  Boys.  I  wanl  you  lo  win  the  First  Degree  Erector  Engineer  and  you  can  do  il 
•n  one  of  the  following  ways:  Send  me  a  photograph  ol  an  acceptable  Erector  model  which  you 
have  constructed  Send  me  a  photo  of  an  acceptable  Brik-tor  model  Send  tne  a  photo  showing 
that  you  know  how  to  put  together  the  motor  which  comes  in  ihe  Electrical  Sel.  Now  go  to  it. 
Boys  and  as  soon  as  I've  received  your  proof.  HI  mail  back  ihe  Firs!  Degree  Diploma  and  then 
alter  that  there's  a  new  world  of  fun  open  to  you  which  you  will  enjoy  as  you  never  did  before  I 


Take  her  along 

IF  any  young  woman  has 
a  special  interest  in  how 
you  dress,  take  Tier  with  you 
when  you  buy  an  overcoat. 

You’ll  find  that  she  knows 
why  you  should  buy  Varsity 
Six  Hundred.  You’ll  find 
that  she  understands  and  ap¬ 
preciates  beautiful  all-wool 
materials;  that  she  has  the 
right  idea  about  style,  tailor¬ 
ing,  and  design.  She'll  tell 
you  that  a  fur  collar  is  the 
final  touch  of  elegance. 

Look  .!  the  picture:  Vanity  SU  Hundred, 
plait  back,  .mull,  belted  in,  douhle-bteuted, 
lut,  velrer,  or  doth  collar— altogether  an 
unecjtuled  effect  oi  good  look*,  youth,  and 
enjoyment  oflifc. 

Hart  Schaffher  5c  Marx 

Chicago  New  York 
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PAIR  prospects  were  opened  to  the  Germans  at  the  beginning  of  1918.  Since 
their  fatal  failure  at  the  Marne,  the  immense  new  efforts  which  they  had 
made  to  retrieve  the  situation  had  been  for  nearly  fifteen  months  marked  by 
successes  which  aguinst  any  other  combination  of  antagonists  would  have  been 
decisive.  They  hud  established  their  lines  solidly  in  the  west,  inclosing  some 
of  the  most  important  departments  of  France  affd  practically  all  Belgium. 
They  had  arrested  every  French  or  British  attack.  In  the  east  they  had  re¬ 
covered  Galicia  and  East  Prussia,  and  by  enormous  conquests  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  whole  system  of  fortresses  and  railways  on  which  Rumib  had 
up  till  then  relied.  Italy  was  held  with  but  a  small  expenditure  of  power 

In  face  of  almost  every  initial  disadvantage  they  had  gained  Bulgaria  and 
thus  broken  all  chance  of  a  Balkan  coalition  against  them.  The  through  route 
was  opened  to  Turkey  and  the  East,  and  the  British  enterprises  against  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Bagdad  were  frustrated.  In  fact,  during  the  melancholy  year 
of  1!>16  all  the  hopes  and  projects  of  the  Allies  without  exception  had  failed, 
and  Germany  had  marched  along  an  almost  unbroken  causeway  of  victory.  The 
spirit  of  the  allied  nations  remained  unaffected  by  misfortune,  their  war-making 
capacity  was  in  no  respect  impaired,  and  their  latent  superiority  in  numbers 
and  resources  was  evident.  Hut  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  initiative  still 
rested  with  the  Central  Powers,  and  who  shall  say  what  new  victories? 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  September,  and  the  results  of  the  campaign 
of  ltflti  are  very  largely  exposed-  How  ruinous  is  the  change  that 
has  been  wrought  in  German  fortunes!  How  shrunken  are  their 
opportunities,  how  darkened  and  narrowed  their  outlook!  The  cause 
of  this  transformation  can  be  expressed  in  a  single  word — Verdun. 

Tho  attack  upon  Verdun  dominated  the  whole  German  military 
policy  of  1910,  and  ruined  it.  With  the  decision  obstinately  per¬ 
sisted  in  to  make  a  grand  offensive  against  Verdun  fell  Germany’s 
last  hope  of  escaping  unscafhed  from  the  astounding  adventure 
into  which  she  had  plunged. 

To  those  who  knew  that  Russia  was  recovering  her  giant 
strength  with  every  day.  with  every  hour  that  passed,  who  knew 
•  of  the  marshaling  of  her  inexhaustible  manhood,  and  the  ever- 


multiplying  and  broadening  streams  of  munitions  of  war  which  were  flowing 
toward  her.  the  news  of  the  German  attack  on  Verdun  came  with  a  sense  of 
indescribable  relief.  Russia  had  been  brought  very  low  in  the  preceding 
autumn.  But  mortal  injury  had  been  warded  off.  Her  armies  had  been 
extricated,  her  front  was  maintained,  and  now  behind  it  “the  whole  of  Russia" 
was  laboring  to  reequip  and  reconstitute  her  power,  and  behind  "the  whole  of 
Russia''  were  the  resources  of  Britain.  America,  and  Japan.  Time  was  all 
that  was  needed.  Would  it  be  denied? 

This  was  the  question  to  which  the  German  attack  on  Verdun  supplied  the 
most  welcome  of  answer*.  A  great  German  offensive  in  the  west  had  long 
been  the  beet  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  Allies.  Never  was  there  a  moment 
when  it  was  more  timely  or  more  helpful.  But  that  was  not  all.  The  German 
offensive  arainst  Verdun  was,  it  soon  appeared,  to  be  combined  with  an  Austrian 
offensive  against  Italy,  opening  somewhat  later.  So  north  and  south  the  Central 
Powers  turned  away  from  the  eastern  frontiers  and,  leaving  Ruasiu  to  recover 
behind  them,  plunged  into  desperate  adventure*  in  the  west. 

Whose  was  the  will  that  made  this  astonishing  decision?  To  what  brain, 
to  what  council,  to  what  convulsion  of  public  and  personal  motives,  to  what 
intermingling  of  science  and  expediency  do  we  owe  this  "crowning  mercy”? 
The  disgrace  of  Falkenhayn  seems  to  lay  the  load  on  him.  But  sovereigns  and 
chiefs  of  stale  in  war  time  can  so  easily  contrive  to  cast  the  blame  of  great  mis¬ 
carriages  upon  persons  in  secondary  station  that  one  should  be  cau¬ 
tious  in  accepting  the  obvious  suggestion  of  his  dismissal. 

In  the  armies  and  on  the  battle  fields,  the  part  played  by  the 
individual  is  almost  indistinguishable;  but  at  the  summit  of 
power  in  every  state  the  interplay  of  personal  forces  and  per¬ 
sonal  relationships  is  as  fierce  as  ever,  and  operates  upon  ma¬ 
chinery  magnified  a  hundredfold.  The  staffs  and  bureaus  study 
and  elaborate;  the  commanders  balance  nnd  measure;  but  how 
are  the  secret  springs  of  action  touched? 

At  any  rate,  there  emerge*  at  the  end  of  February  the  unmis¬ 
takable  fact— German  armies,  barked  by  artillery  fire  surpassing 
all  previous  records,  are  launched  in  mighty  strength  upon  the  apex 
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of  the  French  line*  in  front  of  Verdun.  The  high 
tactical  skill  of  thi*  sreut  operation  of  war  can  be 
mlmired.  Hut  the  vast  strategic  misconception  on 
which  it  retted  wu*  fatal.  Even  from  a  more  limited 
viewpoint  than  general  strategy,  three  question*  poao 
themselves  at  the  very  ouUct:  What  i>  the  object? 
What  are  the  force*?  What  i*  the  co*t? 

Aa  to  the  object,  that  in  apparently  very  simple. 
"The  object  of  attacking  Verdun,"  say*  the  Ger¬ 
man  brigadier  or  regimental  commander,  "i*  to  take 
Verdun."  Hut  why?  Why  take  Verdun?  Verdun, 
for  the  purposen<of  thi*  argument,  i*  a  heap  of  ruins, 
the  hills  in  front  of  which— and  if  need  be  behind 
which— are  defended  by  the  French  field  nrmie. 

What  cun  Fnlkcnhnyn  and  hi*  Germans  do  with 
Verdun  if  they  get  It?  They  cannot  rat  It  They 
cannot  sell  it  They  cannot  make  it  into  cannon 
hulls.  They  cannot  throw  it  at  their  enemies.  They 
cannot  roll  it  round  behind  them  in  some  sort  of  way 
so  a*  to  cut  them  off  or  crumple  them  up.  They  can¬ 
not  even  take  it  home  to  Germany  as  a  trophy.  What 
vltul  difference  doc*  it  make  to  the  real  war-making 
capacity  of  Germany  or  France  whether  the  French 
lines  are  drawn  on  one  side  of  Verdun  or  the  other? 

“Hut  you  forget  the  moral  effect.  If  we  take 
Verdun,  we  can  boost  about  it*  capture,  and  the 
French  will  lie  terrified  by  it*  lo*«." 

Suppose,  however,  the  French  decide  to  remain  un* 
terrified- -whut  then?  Then  only  the  boasting  will 
lie  left — thin  fare  at  the  price. 

"No,  it  •*  not  Verdun  we  seek."  say  the  Grrman 
corps  stuff*;  "we  seek  to  break  the  line.  Her*,  at 
thi*  place,  we  shall  blast  a  hole  through  which  w» 
shall  march  to  I’nrla!" 

I*  this,  then,  the  best  place  to  blast  the  hole? 
Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  probably  one  of  the  worst? 
Are  there  not,  for  instance,  caves  where  the  defend¬ 
er*  can  hide  from  the  artillery  fire?  Do  not  the 
soil  and  the  surface  lend  themselves  to  the  making 
of  cave*  nnd  shelters?  If  overwhelming  artillery  i« 
to  be  your  agent  for  blasting  n  gnp.  i*  thi*  not  for 
many  renson*  unsuitable? 

And  supposing  you  do  succeed  after  all,  suppose 
your  gap  is  blasted— what  then?  Are  you  going  to 
march  to  Pari*  through  it?  What  is  to  happen 
if  you  break  the  line  of  an  otherwise  unbeaten  army? 
Are  you  really  going  to  put  your  head  into  the  hole? 

“No,"  say  main  headquarters;  "we  are  not  *o  fool¬ 
ish.  We  are  not  seeking  Verdun.  Nor  are  we  seek¬ 
ing  to  blast  u  hole.  Still  less  do  we  intend  to  march 
through  such  a  hole.  Our  aim  is  quite  different 
We  seek  to  wear  down  an  nrmy.  not  to  make  a  gap; 
to  break  the  heart  of  a  notion,  not  to  break  a  hole 
in  a  line.  We  have  selected  Verdun  because  we  think 
the  French  will  consider  themselves  bound  to  defend 
it  at  all  costs;  because  we  can  so  dispose  our  cannon 
around  this  ape*  of  their  front  as  to  pound  and 
batter  the  vital  positions  with  superior  range  and 
superior  metul,  and  force  our  enemy  to  expose  divi¬ 
sion  ufter  division  upon  this  anvil  to  our  blows.” 

But  admitting  the  effectiveness  of  your  tactical 
method,  have  you  the  superiority  of  force  which  is 
necessary  to  produce  this  supreme  result?  How  can. 
say,  two  ami  a  half  million  men  wear  down.  say. 
nearly  four  millions?  Even  if  the  processes  of  the 
offensive  were  no  more  costly  than  the  processes  of 
the  defensive,  it  is  clear  that,  with  equal  virtue  in 
the  armies,  numbers  would  ultimately  decide.  And 
are  not  the  processes  of  ail  offensive — even  such  a 
well -conceived  offensive  as  that  which  you  have  pre¬ 
pared  against  Verdun — far  more  costly  in  life  than 
those  of  the  defense? 

I  have  tried  to  assemble  and  contrast  a  few  of 
the  reasons,  true  and  false,  which  we  may  imagine 
to  have  operated  in  the  councils  which  led  to  the 


planning  of  the  German  attack  upon  Verdun.  Such 
assumptions  are.  of  course,  purely  speculative.  The 
facts  and  their  consequences  are.  however,  plain. 
First,  the  wrong  strategic  impulse  toward  the  west; 
and.  secondly,  the  attempt  to  maintain  a  continu¬ 
ous  decisive  offensive  against  armies  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  in  number*  and  unsurpassed  in  quality. 

Smashing  Men  on  the  And l 

A  RTILLKRY  is  the  first  weapon  of  the  attack.  But 
there  are  limits  to  the  offensive  power  of  artil¬ 
lery.  Bombardments  to  be  decisive  are  necessarily 
concentrated.  In  certain  areas  all  resistance  and  nil 
life  can  be  rendered  impossible.  Hut  these  areas  are 
local  and  restricted.  To  develop  the  greatest  artil¬ 
lery  power  at  any  point  immense  preparation*  are 
necessary.  The  organisation  of  guns,  ammunition, 
communications,  observation,  registration,  and  sup¬ 
ply  can  only  move  and  reestablish  itself  very  slowly. 

Although  the  effect  of  the  whole  apparatus  when 
prepared  is  overwhelming  at  each  point  and  at  each 
step,  the  forward  movement  to  interrupted  by  pauses 
of  several  daya.  The  defender*,  therefore,  have  two 
resource*  open  to  them— time  and  ground.  They 
can  always  gain  a  good  deal  of  tune  by  giving  a  little 
ground,  and  in  most  parts  of  this  universal  battle 
field  time  »  a  more  Important  factor  than  ground. 

Artillery  power  reaches  it*  maximum  in  places 
where  for  some  reason  -real  or  imaginary— no 
ground  can  be  ceded  by  the  defense.  In  the  selection 
of  such  a  point  lay  the  tactical  merit  of  the  German 
attack  on  Verdun. 

Word*  cannot  descrilw  the  torment  of  the  troop* 
exposed  to  prolonged  intense  bombardment.  In  all 
the  war*  of  the  world  there  ha*  never  been  its  like. 
The  Inquisition  alone  afford*  personal 
ordeals  of  equal  severity.  Stunned. 

•mothered,  stifled,  blinded,  scorched, 
torn  to 

of  food  and  water,  lapped  ceaseless¬ 
ly  in  tumults  of  shattering  sound, 
sickened  by  concussion,  without 
means  of  retaliation  or  hope  of  re¬ 
lief  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day. 
they  can  certainly  be  destroyed  or 
reduced  to  impotence.  But  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  away  from  this 
inferno  the  sunlit  field*  are  almost 
a*  safe  as  England.  Two  or  three 
thousand  yards  any  their  comrades 
are  leading  their  daily  life  and  pur¬ 
suing  their  ordinary  duties. 

Thu*  the  demo  rah  rat  ion  and  stupe- 
faction  created  among  the  troop* 
actually  under  the  hammer  does  not 
extend  to  the  rest  of  the  army,  or  even  to  the  sup¬ 
ports  immediately  in  rear.  These  are  capable  at 
any  moment  of  the  highest  forms  of  resistance,  and 
their  defense  to  absolute  until  it  to  pulverized  by  a 
fresh,  ponderous,  and  elaborate  blasting  process.  Still 
less  are  the  commanders  aff*cted  A  cool  general 
two  miles  back  can.  even  in  the  absence  of  previous 
preparations,  meet  an  emergency  by  running  out  a 
line  of  bidden  machine  guns  and  riflemen,  quite 
strong  enough  to  arrest  any  sudden  rush  of  a  vic¬ 
torious  enemy.  If  this  line  holds  till  nightfall,  it 
will  be  five  times  as  strong  when  daylight  comes  It 
will  then  require  a  regular  bombardment:  the  whole 
process  commences  again. 

Coequal  with  artillery,  the  other  great  weapon 
of  the  offensive  is  surprise.  This  was  the  keynote 
of  BrusilofT *  master  stroke  in  Volhynia.  It  was  fully 
utilized  by  the  Germans  in  their  attack  upon  Verdun. 
It  is  no  doubt  impossible  to  prepare  a  great  offensive 
operation  at  any  point  without  the  enemy  becoming 


aware  of  it.  Hut  the  moment  chosen  for  the  nttuck, 
the  degree  of  force  behind  it,  nnd  the  method  of 
carrying  it  out  all  belong  to  that  sphere— now  greatly 
restricted — in  which  generalship  may  play  it*  part. 

Thu*  we  may  *um  up  the  German  enterprise 
against  Verdun  u*  the  efficient  tactical  execution  of 
a  wrong  strategic  policy.  It  was  based  upon  an 
organization  of  gun*  and  field  railway*  perfect  be¬ 
yond  all  previous  conception  against  particular 
point*  which  we  may  call  "anvil*."  Nevertheless  it 
opened  by  a  surprise.  It  wn*  at  first  conducted  on  a 
system  of  limited  atturk*  which  minimized  a*  far  n* 
possible  the  superior  losses  of  the  a**ailanta,  In 
spite  of  all  thi*  it  failed  even  locally  and  tactically. 
Hut  even  hud  it  succeeded  locally  and  tactically.  It 
would  have  been  disastrous  to  Germany,  for  in  this 
war  tactic*,  however  adroit,  cannot  redeem  miadlrt-c- 
tion  in  strategy  and  policy. 

But  a*  the  struggle  for  Verdun  developed  and  the 
skill  of  the  attack  was  met  by  an  equally  skillful  de¬ 
fense.  and  as  the  unshakable  constancy  of  the  French 
produced  resistance  beyond  nil  that  had  boon  ex¬ 
pected.  obstinacy  began  to  clog  the  wheel*  of  Ger¬ 
man  thought.  Reputation*  of  the  greatest  authori¬ 
ties  became  first  engaged,  then  deeply  involved  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  enterprise.  The  operation  dragged. 
The  scientific  method*  of  the  opening  Were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  much  le*»  careful  u**aulU.  New  floods  of 
human  life  were  poured  out  for  insignificant  gain*. 
The  Whole  German  campaign  In  every  other  quarter 
was  paralyzed.  The  flower  of  the  German  urniie. 
was  cut  down. 

I>r*pi  ration  then  laid  hold  of  those  who  were  re 
sponsible  They  saw  their  personal  positions  com 
promised.  They  hud  begun  by  endeavoring  to  per- 
suede  the  French  to  attach  u  flctl- 
tious,  sentimental  importance  to  the 
fortress.  They  very  soon  begun  to 
attach  a  wholly  unreal  Importance 
to  it  themselves.  All  their  great 
influence  and  power  over  the  German 
war  direction  became  concentrated 
upon  finding  new  legion*  to  lie  flune 
into  the  attack. 

The  vast  process  of  waste  con¬ 
tinued  far  into  the  summer,  nnd  nil 
thr  time  thr  Krrnrh  high  rommnnd 
"•ifrhrd  the  process  with  inrrraning 
canfilrnre.  DM d  thr  Hritinh  army 
Withered  if.  mtrmglh.  And  nil  thr 
timr  thr  It ussuin  pnirrr  mired  find 
if vi red  aynin  info  a  mighty  world 
lartor. 

Samson's  locks  hud  been  shorn  in 
the  autumn,  but  by  tho  summer  they 
were  grown  again.  Along  every  roud  which  was 
open  the  ceaseless  stream  of  munitions  from  the 
arsenals  of  bo  many  lands  flowed  to  arm  the  teem¬ 
ing  manhood  of  the  Russian  people.  And  Germany's 
hour  had  gone.  It  was  at  the  moment  that  the 
Austrians  chose  to  engage  themselves  in  a  costly 
offensive  in  the  Trentino. 

The  Price  Germany  Paid 

WE  may  now-  consider  the  German  Verdun  offen¬ 
sive  from  the  point  of  view  of  relative  losses. 

It  to  always  easy  for  commander*  in  default  of 
more  tangible  gains  to  assert  that  they  have  inflicted 
enormous  losses  upon  the  enemy.  The  Germans  are 
adepts  at  this.  But  no  assertions  of  theirs,  however 
brazen,  can  alter  the  disproportion  of  loss  between 
the  offensive  and  the  defensive.  The  defender  natu¬ 
rally  holds  the  sector  of  the  line  exposed  to  attack 
with  the  fewest  troops  possible.  He  knows  they  are 
going  to  lie  pounded  to  a  jelly  by  the  bombardment. 
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Tho  fewer  mm  he  has  in  or  near  the  trenches  cx- 
>Of.ei|  to  drum  fire  the  less  his  loss.  He  therefore 
teeps  no  more  than  are  sufficient  to  compel  the  en- 
Vmy  to  attack  in  full  force,  and  to  support  his  ma¬ 
chine  guns.  In  the  right  solution  of  this  problem 
resides  the  skill  of  the  defending  commander.  On  a 
*t*ctor  of,  say.  12,000  yards  one  man  to  the  yard  will 
F>e  a  fair  allowance  for  the  front  system  of  trenches, 
pind  an  equal  number  in  support  and  reserve.  In 
(other  words,  two  full  divisions  will,  apart  from 
b-pecinl  circumstances,  hold  the  line  «i»  well  a «  if  can 
b#  held.  To  load  up  the  trenches  with  additional 
musses  of  men  will  only  he  to  give  the  attacking 
artillery  their  heart’s  desire.  The  defense  will  be 
fnudo  no  stronger  if  the  trenches  are  crowded  with 
double  or  treble  their  number.  On  the  contrary, 
their  slaughter  will  only  demoralize  the  rest. 

The  attack,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  great 
numbers.  To  maintain  a  continuous  assault  on  a 
12,000-yuril  front,  from  eight  to  twelve  divisions  or 
more  might  lie  required  in  a  two  days’  battle.  Thus, 
on  a  moderate  computation,  it  may  be  said  that  five 
|  or  six  men  are  exposed  in  offensive  action  for  every 
one  in  defense.  When  and  where  the  attack  is  suc¬ 
cessful  the  losses  are  very  heavy  on  the  defenders 
of  the  trenches  taken.  Many  are  killed  by  the  bom¬ 
bardment,  many  are  bayoneted  by  the  assailants; 
some  fly,  the  rest  are  cuptured.  But  the  total  num- 
her  of  these  on  any  long  stretch  of  front  ia  greatly 
Inferior  to  the  losses  of  the  assault. 

When  the  trenches  have  been  stormed  the  proces* 
of  consolidation  begins.  Here,  again,  the  attackers 
suffer  far  more  than  the  original  defenders.  They 
arc  much  more  numerous;  they  are  on  unfamiliar 
ground.  All  the  parapets  arc  in  reverse,  and  in  this 
situation  they  are  exposed  to  an  intense  artillery 
counterlire  by  gunners  who  know  every  inch  of  the 
lines  they  urr  firing  aL  The  attack  therefore  loses 
excessively  -first,  beforr  the  assault,  by  having  to 
Weep  much  larger  numbers  under  bombardment  in 
their  own  trenches  than  the  enemy;  secondly,  during 
the  assault,  by  having  to  puss  much  larger  numbers 
of  men  through  the  barrages  and  machine-gun  fire 
across  No  Man’s  Land;  thirdly,  after  the  assault 


(if  successful!  by  having  to  consolidate  a  strange 
position  in  crowded  confusion  under  accurate  and 
intense  fire. 

The  defense,  as  we  have  seen,  loses  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  relatively  small  numbers  when  the 
assault  comes  home.  It  also  lose*  almost  on  the  at¬ 
tacking  scale  when  counterattacks  are  launched.  But 
the  frequency  and  the  weight  of  counterattacks  de¬ 
pend  upon  whether  the  defenders  are  really  deter¬ 
mined  to  win  back  and  hold  every  part  of  the  ground, 
and  are  tied  to  fixed  positions,  or  whether  they  are 
willing  to  cede  a  little  at  a  disproportionate  cost  to 
their  enemies. 

The  French  showed  the  greatest  military  skill  at 
Verdun  in  their  defensive  operations.  But  they  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  the  defense  need  suffer  by  their  val¬ 
iant  and  obstinate  retention  of  particular  positions. 

Meeting  an  artillery  attack  is  like  catching  a 
cricket  ball.  Shock  is  dissipated  by  drawing  back 
the  hands.  A  little  -give.-  a  little  suppleness,  and 
the  violence  of  impact  is  vastly  reduced.  Yet.  not¬ 
withstanding  the  obstinate  ardor  and  glorious  pas¬ 
sion  for  mastery  of  the  French,  the  German  losses 
at  Verdun  greatly  exceeded  theirs.  And  the  excess 
of  German  losses  would  have  been  sensibly  increased 
if  at  any  time  the  French  had  thought  it  right  to 
allow  themselves  a  little  more  latitude  in  regard 
to  relinquishing  particular  positions. 

Thus  the  defense  should  always  ask  for  a  little 
ground  to  play  with,  and  the  attack  should  always 
seek  to  find  the  enemy  in  fixed  positions  which  it 
dare  not  or  will  not  give  up  for  some  reason  or 
other,  real  or  imaginary. 

*•  Moral  Effect  ”  So  Longer  Counts 

NOW  we  will  state  a  truth  about  this  war  in  so 
sweeping  a  style  as  to  give  it  in  the  form  of 
a  fallacy.  It  ia  this — "There  are  no  longer  decisive 
moral  effects."  Of  course  there  are  scores  of  things 
to  say  against  this.  But  let  us  see  on  whnt  founda¬ 
tions  it  rests.  In  the  old  wars  the  fighting  force 
of  nations  was  represented  by  comparatively  mall 
armies.  These  armies  were  everywhere  much  smaller 
than  the  lands  in  which  they  fought.  Wide  choice 


of  route  and  maneuver  lay  open  to  the  commander*. 
The  topographical  features  played  an  almost  domi¬ 
nating  part.  The  battle  episodes  resulting  from  the 
collision  of  these  small  armies  were  accepted  as  de¬ 
cisive  over  the  much  larger  urea  of  the  nations 
whose  representatives  they  were. 

But  now  there  are  few  battle  episodes.  The  whole 
life  force  of  the  nations  ia  directly  engaged.  The 
armies  and  those  who  supply  them  are  pructically 
coextensive  with  the  nation.  The  armies  are  domi¬ 
nated  by  real  effects,  and  there  is  no  sensible  mar¬ 
gin  left  over  to  be  quelled  or  ruled  out  of  action 
by  moral  effects.  •  The  real  effect  has,  in  fact,  covered 
the  whole  field.  This  was  not  true,  to  the  same- 
extent.  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  particularly 
in  regard  to  Turkey,  but  it  was  noticeable  even  then. 
And  with  every  month  it  has  been  emphasized. 

The  actual  war  effort  of  each  belligerent  ap¬ 
proaches  continually  to  its  potential  maximum. 
Opinion  is  everywhere  absorbed  by  action.  The 
area  of  neutral  opinion  is  continually  diminishing, 
and  the  rbles  of  neutral  state-  are  becoming  crys¬ 
tallised.  Increasing  knowledge  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  situation  is  possessed  by  every  government. 
Nearly  all  the  cards  are  on  the  table.  Where  the 
real  effects  over  the  whole  area  do  not  correspond 
to  the  moral  effect  at  any  particular  point  they 
override  it. 

What  is  a  "moral  effect”?  A  "moral  effect"  in 
war  is  an  impression  you  ought  not  to  allow  your¬ 
self  to  sustain  It  is  an  unwarranted  extension  of 
a  physical  effect  to  regions  actually  outside  it*  scope. 
It  is  an  exaggerated  deduction  from  a  local  incident. 
It  is  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  concrete  facta. 
It  usually  amounta  to  allowing  oneself  to  I*  imposed 
on  by  a  mere  sham,  and  so  bluffed  out  of  -olid  ad¬ 
vantages  When  we  repeat  the  old  saying  that  "The 
British  soldier  doe*  not  know  when  he  is  beaten.” 
we  ar®  glorifying  hat  capacity  to  resist  "moral 
effect”  which  our  countrymen  have  mi  often  shown. 

The  phlegmatic  compoaurv  of  the  Allies  during  all 
the  disasters  of  IM6  is  another  instance  of  success¬ 
ful  resistance  to  "moral  effect.”  No  wonder  the  Ger- 
man  Chancellor  complain*  (Confini.«f  on  papr  tt) 
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A  CERTAIN  American  manufacturer  k  engaged  m 
making  an  article  In  which  d  <-r  hair  is  u»<-!. 
Deer  hair  is  expensive,  but  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
utility  of  hi*  product  he  decline*  lo  u««  substitute* 
in-  of  hi*  competitor*,  however,  no-,  being  ■»  par 
ticular,  used  60  per  cent  of  goat  hair.  Then  h- 
marked  the  product  ”100  per  cent  dear  hair." 

Thi*  was  unfair  compaction.  It  might  easily 
have  ruined  the  first  manufacturer  or  form)  him 
into  *imilnr  tactic*  in  order  to 
meat  the  price  of  hia  competitor. 

If  this  had  happened  a  couple 
of  year*  ago,  the  aggrieved 
manufacturer  would  have  had 
no  recourse,  because  the  Gov 
ernment  had  not  formulated 
any  plan  to  protect  hu»ine«* 
and  the  public  against  thi*  kind 
of  competition.  But  it  happened 
only  recently,  and  the  injured 
manufacturer  made  complaint 
to  that  new  umpire  of  bu*ine*». 
the  Federal  Trade  Commi**ion 
in  Washington.  The  outcome 
was  significant  of  the  commis¬ 
sion’*  function*. 

Even  while  it  was  investigat¬ 
ing  the  complaint,  the  accused 
manufacturer  promised  that 
never  again  would  he  com¬ 
mit  the  offense  of  misbranding 
his  goods.  Thereupon  the  mat¬ 
ter  ended,  because  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  being  a  con¬ 
structive  body  rather  than  a 
punitive  one,  had  in  that  in¬ 
stance  restored  the  true  liberty  of  competition  on 
which  rest*  the  basic  hope  of  our  American  de¬ 
mocracy.  The  very  simplicity  of  thi*  case  bring* 
home  the  truth  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  i*  an  instrument  devised  for  the  protection 
of  the  *mu!l  business  man  as  well  as  the  larger 
one.  The  struggling  young  man  in  business  can,' 
go  to  it  for  help  ugainsl  unfair  competition,  big 
or  little,  provided  interstate  commerce  is  involved. - 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  commission 
’  ‘  ‘ 
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ha*  no  jurisdiction  over  purely  local 
over  banks  or  railroads.  A  misunderstanding  of  thi* 
limitation  has  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
plaint*  that  could  not  be  entertained,  however  well 
justified  they  may  have  been  in  fact. 

While  the  principal  function  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  undoubtedly  to  prevent  practices  of 
unfair  competition,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
this.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  ever 
created  by  Congress,  and  iU  power  has  ramifications 


throughout  I  he  field  of  business.  Thu*,  while  look¬ 
ing  into  On  practice*  of  the  manufacturer  who  used 
t-gu*  deer  hair,  it  was  also  conducting  intricate  in¬ 
vestigation*  of  the  lumber  Industry,  the  petroleum 
'  u-inr-'.  and  the  high  price  of  ga-olinr,  bituminous 
'nal,  l-oel  sugar,  fertiliser*,  price  maintenance,  and 
foreign  trade.  \t  the  same  time  it  wa«  In-ginning  to 
gather  -tatiatical  facts  about  business  »f  almost 
■  v<-ry  kind,  thu«  planning  to  constitute  itself  a  great 
Information  Department  for  the 
benefit  of  the  business  men  of 
this  country. 

Before  taking  up  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  function*  of  the  commission, 
let  me  cite  a  few  more  instance* 
of  it*  operation*  in  the  field  of  un¬ 
fair  competition.  Name-  are  not 
given  out  by  the  commission  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  matter  involved 
comes  to  a  public  hearing.  This 
rule  protects  business  men  aguinst 
damage  from  unjust  complaint* 
and  enable*  difficulties  between 
competitor*  to  be  settled  without 
injury  to  either  side  from 
publicity. 

One  of  the  more  important 
ca*es  was  that  of  a  sugar-refining 
company  which  was  putting  on 
the  market  a  grade  known  a* 
“pure  cane  fine  granulated 
sugar."  It  was  charged  by  a  com¬ 
petitor  that  in  reality  thi*  product 
was  what  the  truile  knows  a*  "off 
sugar."  but  before  the  matter 
came  to  an  issue  the  respondent 
gave  notice  that  the  practice  of  misbranding  had  been 
permanently  discontinued.  Thereupon  the  other  com¬ 
pany  withdrew  it*  complaint. 

In  another  case  a  manufacturer  published  in  hi* 
house  periodical,  under  the  gui*e  of  news,  misinfor¬ 
mation  detrimental  to  the  business  of  a  competitor, 
who  applied  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  the 
issuance  of  a  complaint.  Thereupon  the  manufac¬ 
turer  promptly  announced  to  the  commi*aion  that  he 
had  changed  his  editorial  policy  and  in  the  future 
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would  not  "knock”  his 
rival*.  Similarly,  a  type¬ 
writer  rebuilding  company 
ci/culatod  letter*  umong 
dealers  falsely  stating  that 
a  competitor’s  factory  hail 
been  removed,  so  it  could 
no  longer  serve  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  Upon  investigation 
by  the  commission,  the 
typewriter  concern  sent 
out  retractions  und  other¬ 
wise  made  amends. 

An  association  of  wagon 
peddlers,  competing  with  a 
jobber,  had  by  threats  of 
boycott  prevailed  on  a 
manufacturer  to  refuse  to 
sell  to  the  jobber.  Shortly 
after  the  commission  took 
up  the  matter  the  jobber 
was  able  to  get  his  goods 
again  freely. 

It  was  alleged  to  the 
commission  that  certain 
mining  operators  were 
selling  direct  to  consumers 
and  thus  coercing  retail 
dealers  into  handling  their 

product.  The  charge*  were  not  proved,  but  the  com¬ 
mission  held  that  the  sale  direct  to  the  consumer  was 
not  of  itself  an  unfair  method  of  competition. 

A  manufacturer  on  the  Pacific  Coast  asserted  that 
a  competitor  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  in  order  to 
destroy  competition,  was  selling  certain  of  its  goods 
in  California  at  lower  relative  prices  than  it  charged 
elsewhere.  This  was  accomplished  by  absorbing 
part  of  the  transportation  charges  a  practice  that 
was  not  followed  In  territories  where  the  Western 
concern  did  not  compete.  Kefore  the  commission's 
investigation  was  completed  a  new  and  fair 
was  adopted  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Umpiring  Ihe  Itusinesa  Game 

A  CORPORATION  manufacturing  sirups  refused 
to  sell  to  a  wholesale  grocer  because  he  sold  at 
prices  lower  than  other  Jobbers.  After  the  matter 
had  been  reported  to  the  commission  the  difficulty 
was  umlcably  adjusted. 

Two  young  partners  In  a  Western  eity  wrote  a 
very  human  letter  to  the  commission  stating  that 
they  had  recently  started  in  business  and  were  mak¬ 
ing  metal  beds.  They  were  ambitious  chaps,  they 
said,  with  families,  and  they  possessed  experience 
and  enough  money  to  put  them  on  their  feet  except 
for  one  serious  difficulty.  A  certain  concern  from 
which  they  had  been  buying  a  metal  part  had  refused 
to  sell  them  any  more  goods  except  through  a  com¬ 
peting  house.  This  latter  house  was  bent  on  de¬ 
stroying  them.  The  commission,  following  its  cus¬ 
tom,  sent  nn  examiner  many  hundreds  of  mile*  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  the  matter.  The  obstreperous 
manufacturer  then  saw  the  light  and  agreed  to  let 
the  young  men  have  a  chance. 

Complaints  were  made  that  certain  manufacturers 
of  mercerised  cotton  were  labeling  their  goods  “sew¬ 
ing  silk."  This  complaint  had  a  widespread  moral 
stimulus  on  several  organizations  of  fabric  manu¬ 
facturer*.  Voluntarily  they  Issued  notice  to  their 
members  that  misbranding  would  not  be  considered 
proper  practice.  There  have  been  several  of  these 
silk  cases,  and  the  very  fact  that  complaints  have 
been  made  has  brought  a  new  ideal. 

A  charge  was  mude  that  a  food-product  company  had 
prevailed  on  a  machinery  manufacturer  not  to  sell  to 
■mother  food-product  rompany.  Other  unfair  practices 
were  also  alleged,  including  spying  on  the  complain¬ 
ant's  sales  and  bribing  employees  of  a  railroad  to  dis 
close  the  addresses  of  the  complainant's  customers. 

In  a  complaint  against  an  office-machine  company 
it  was  charged  that  the  respondent  required  it*  cus¬ 
tomers  to  accept  a  so-called  license  restriction,  stipu¬ 
lating  that  no  supplies  except  its  own  be  used  with 
the  machine.  This  is  called  a  "tying  contract”  and 
is  forbidden  by  the  Clayton  Act.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  in  large  measure,  is  charged  with  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  law. 

Most  of  these  instances  have  been  disposed  of 
simply  by  "conference  rulings.”  That  is,  the  prac¬ 
tices  have  been  reformed  without  formal  proceedings 
by  the  commission.  Here  you  get  a  good  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  latter 
undertakes  an  investigation  largely  from  a  destruc¬ 
tive  viewpoint,  with  intent  to  punish.  The  commis¬ 
sion  can  correct  without  punishing.  It  aims  to  be 
a  positive  agency,  not  a  negative  one,  and  it  seem* 
to  have  demonstrated  that  the  majority  of  business 
men  who  commit  unfair  acts  of  competition  are  im¬ 
pelled  more  by  ignorance  or  wrong  standards  of 
judgment  than  by  downright  intent  to  be  unjust. 

Where  the  commission  meets  opposition,  however, 
it  has  power  to  apply  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  enforcement  of  ita  decree. 
The  court  can  affirm  or  dismiss  the  findings  of  the 


commission,  or  refer  the  case  bark  for  a  rehearing, 
but  cannot  take  testimony  iUelf.  Likewise,  the  re¬ 
spondents  can  appeal  to  the  tame  court,  and  may  take 
the  matter  up  to  the  United  Stain  Supreme  Court. 

The  basic  principle  on  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Law  rest*  is  that  this  country  is  one  of  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all;  that  the  nch  man  with  the  big  auto¬ 
mobile  shall  not  "hog”  the  road  to  the  detriment  of 
the  man  with  the  little  car.  The  commission,  cither 
on  its  own  initiative  or  on  complaint,  dntruys 
monopoly  in  the  seed.  Men  with  larger  capital  than 
other  men  mutt  play  the  gome  fairly.  The  law  as¬ 
sume*  that  the  chief  menace  to  the  great  majority 
of  business  men  comes  from  unfair  competition  on 
the  part  of  powerful  rivals  who  seek  monopoly  or 
something  like  it. 

Regulated  competition,  not  regulated  monopoly,  is 
the  aim  of  the  act  creating  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
.  Paternalism  M  not  part  of  our  American 
of  thinrs;  we  want  liberty  of  effort  and 
freedom  of  brains. 

The  commission  has  had  more  than  200  applica¬ 
tions  for  complaint,  and  not  quite  so  many  requests 
for  rulings.  These  latter  afford  some  problems  quite 
as  interesting  as  the  former.  One  manufacturer  in¬ 
quired  as  to  his  right  to  buy  out  a  competitor.  A  piano 
manufacturer  sent  an  inquiry  regarding  certain 
clause*  in  a  consignment  agreement.  Another  manu- 
facturer  asked  the  commission  to  interpret  an  exclu- 
sire-sale  contract  in  its  relation  to  the  Clayton  Art 
Request*  for  information  or  ruling*  hare  come  from 
booksellers,  clothing  manufacturers,  wholesale  con¬ 
fectioners.  chemical  maker*,  perfumer*,  textile  con- 
leather  manufacturer*,  miller*,  wholesale 


To  get  a  concrete  idea  of  the  commission  and  iU 
setting*,  look  in  at  the  eleven-story  cream-brick  build¬ 
ing  occupied  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
Washington  Thi*  structure,  which  i*  temporarily 
u*ed  by  the  Government,  i*  at  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  Nineteenth  Street,  a  few  blocks  above  the  White 
House.  On  the  ninth  floor,  overlooking  a  little  park, 
are  the  offices  of  this  new  Government  agency. 

Edward  N.  Hurley,  who  by  rotation  of  office  re¬ 
cently  became  chairman  of  the  commission,  was  once 
a  locomotive  fireman  and  then  an  engineer  on  the 
Chicago.  Burlington  *  Quincy  Railroad.  He  left  his 
cab  to  go  on  the  road  as  a  salesman,  and  ultimately 
took  an  active  part  in  originating  the  pneumatic  tool 
industry.  For  year*  he  was  president  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Pneumatic  Tool  Company.  In  1913.  when  he  was 
president  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  picked  him  for  trade 
commissioner  to  the  Latin- American  republic*.  In 
South  America  he  made  a  study  of  trade  conditions 
and  credits,  and  no  doubt  this  led  to  hi*  appointment 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  He  is  fifty-two. 

Cedartown.  Ga..  claims  Commissioner  William  J. 
Harris,  the  new  vice  chairman,  who  has  been  director 
of  the  United  States  Census  and  who  in  private  life 
is  an  insurance  man  and  banker  It  was  Mr.  Harris 
who  had  charge  of  the  Investigation  into  the  high 
price  of  gasoline.  He  revets  in  statistics  and  is 
happiest  when  surrounded  by  tabulated  report*  from 
the  special  examiners  of  the  commission. 

E  Davies  of  Wisconsin  was  the  first  ehair- 


For  two  years  prior  to  1915  he  was 
sioner  of  Corporations  at  Washington,  but  when  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  became  effective  this 
department  of  the  Government  was  automatically 
absorbed  by  the  new  body.  Mr.  Davie*  was  thus 
let  out  of  a  *5.000  job.  But  immediately  President 
Wilson  appointed  him  to  the  commission,  where  the 
pay  for  each  member  is  *10.000  a  year.  He  is  a 
lawyer,  writer,  speaker,  student  of  governmental 
function*,  and  is  versed  in  phrsiocratic  doctrines 


and  the  economic  hi*t«i 
of  nations. 

"Democracy.”  he  say 
"is  the  essence  of  our  »'i 
rations  in  America — a  fu 
opportunity  for  all.  D< 
mocracy  and  monopoly  ar 
incompatible.  Yet  this  d"- 
not  mean  that  we  shot! 
set  our  face  against  pro; 
ress  in  industry.” 

Mr.  Davies  was  born  i 
Watertown,  Wis.,  in  187> 
He  specialised  in  cconorr 
ics  at  the  university 
that  State,  was  gradual' 
from  the  law  school  of  th 
same  institution,  and  pru 
liced  law  at  Madison. 

I  happen  to  rememb- 
Commissioner  Will  II 
Parry  when  he  was  cit 
editor  of  the  Seattle  "Po*! 
Intelligencer”  years  ag 
In  fact  he  printed  sonu*  u 
the  things  I  wrote  in  m; 
Western  days.  The  "Pci 
Intelligencer"  hud  tin 
reputation  of  being  th< 
best  newspaper  on  the  Coast.  At  the  time  of  his  ap 
pomtment  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Mr 
Parry  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  i 
Seattle  bank,  also  president  of  several  engineeriiq 
and  industrial  companies,  und  manager  of  the  ship 
building  plant  that  built  the  battleship  Nebraska. 

Commissioner  Georgr  Rublee,  who  resembles  Gif 
ford  Pinchot  longitudinally,  studied  government,  in. 
ternational  law,  and  allied  subjects  at  the  Kco'.i 
Libre  dcs  Science*  Politique*  at  Pari*.  He  is  n  low 
yer,  forty-eight  years  old,  a  graduate  of  Harvar 
and  a  resident  of  New  Hampshire.  For  year*  hi 
practiced  low  in  New  York  City,  was  assistant  ger, 
eral  counsel  for  the  Atchison.  Topeka  A  Santa  F* 
Railway,  and  was  associated  with  Louis  D.  Hrnndtn 
as  counsel  for  Louis  Glavi*  in  the  llallinger-Pinchu' 
investigation.  In  1914  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Special  Committer  on  Trust  legislation  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commrree  of  the  United  States,  and  in  tin 
same  year  was  counsel  for  the  Alaska  Engineering 
Commission. 

The  term  of  a  Federal  trade  commissioner  is  to  te 
•even  years  after  n  proper  rotation  of  office  I*  estab¬ 
lished.  Mr.  Davie*  will  servo  seven  years.  Mr.  Hur¬ 
ley  six,  Mr.  Harris  five,  and  Mr.  Parry  four.  Th<- 
Senate  has  failed  to  confirm  Mr.  Rubhw'a  appoint- 
mrnt.  and  he  i*  serving  nn  indefinite  term  pending 
the  appointment  of  his  successor.  Political  onemin 
worked  against  him. 

These  flv*  men  constitute  a  governmental  body 
analogous  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
but  they  have  many  more  Iron*  in  the  fire  than  th¬ 
inner  organization. 

Probably  the  function  second  in  Importance  in  the 
commission'*  work  is  the  investigatory  one.  Yoi 
might  call  it  an  exploratory  function,  because  th' 
commission  i*  working  in  a  field  largely  unmapped 
Business  needs,  more  than  anything  else,  informatics 
"•■out  itself.  In  spite  of  our  American  prosperity, 
there  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  with  Am«r 
ican  business.  The  bulk  of  the  profits  is  going  to 
the  few  concern*.  Thus,  the  lumber  industry,  a*  s 
whole,  is  flat  on  iU  back.  It  operates  at  n  In**,  and 
the  public  does  not  get  the  benefit.  Even  the  lumber¬ 
men  themselves  do  not  know  why,  and  if  the  com¬ 
mission  will  find  out  for  them  they  will  be  grateful 

Don't  Know  How  to  Keep  Hooks 

/COMMISSIONER  HURLEY,  who  is  in  charge  of* 
special  inquiry,  believes  that  only  10  per  cent  of 
our  American  manufacturers  and  merchant*  know 
their  actual  cost*  of  doing  business.  He  says  that  40  per 
cent  estimate  their  costs,  while  50  per  cent  of  them 
price  their  goods  without  any  scientific  methods  at  all. 
but  use  the  prices  of  their  competitor*  ns  a  basil. 
This  they  do  without  any  regard  for  their  own  cost*. 

There  were  more  than  22.000  business  failures  in 
the  United  State*  lost  year,  and  20,000  of  these  bank¬ 
rupt  concerns  were  small  ones.  The  cream  of  trade 
in  the  United  States,  und  of  export  trade  us  well, 
goes  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  large  or 
efficient  concerns. 

In  his  preliminary  researches  Mr.  Hurley  find" 
that  200.000  corporations,  out  of  a  total  of  260.000. 
are  merely  eking  out  an  existence.  He  finds  that  100,- 
000  of  these  corporations  are  not  earning  any  net 
profits;  thst  only  25  per  cent  of  them  corn  us  much 
as  *5,000  a  year;  his  researches  indicate  that  out  of 
60.000  corporations  doing  a  business  of  *100,000  » 
year  each,  more  than  30,000  have  such  n  vague  ides 
of  management  that  they  charge  off  no  deprecintinn. 

Several  hundred  thousand  questionnaire*  sent  out 
by  the  commission  have  brought  answers  tending  to 
show  that  ignorant  and  cutthroat  competition  « 
demoralizing  a  large  proportion  of  our  business 
establishments,  and  that  overproduction,  waste,  and 


V»eincieney  keep  many  on  the  brink  of  dissolution,  to  thrrv  men  apiece  to  a  certain  city  at  an  average  solutdy  know  what  their  goods  o 
*  the  Government  has  gathered  no  constructive  cost  of  SiiUO  in  direct  expense  to  each  bidder,  while  has  been  designated  by  his  fellow 
Jut  a  on  the  subject.  This  is  a  work  the  Federal  the  total  expense  of  all  bidders  was  at  least  $1,000.  conduct  this  work.  He  believes  it 
Trmlc,  Commission  is  just  undertaking.  It  is  a  task  Yet  the  job  held  a  potential  profit  of  only  $3,000  or  better  credits  for  small  business  m 
tnat  proceeds  slowly,  and  the  commissioners  wish  to  less.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  bids  were  rejected.  “The  small  manufacturer,  the  co 
emphasise  the  fact  that  they  are  not  now  in  a  posi-  The  representatives  of  this  industry  told  the  com-  and  the  average  retail  merchant," 
,IOn  to  supply  information.  They  hope  that  within  missioned  that  most  of  this  expense  of  $1,000  was  not  receive  at  the  banks  the  cr 
two  years  the  commission  can  be  of  material  assist-  an  economic  loss  to  the  country.  They  had  worked  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
ance  to  many  lines  of  industry.  out  a  tentative  plan  by  which  parts  of  the  prelimi-  balance  sheets  in  accordance  wi 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  1918  you  find  your-  nary  work  on  prospective  contracts  could  be  cen-  practice.  They  have  brains,  abilit 
svlf  with  some  capital  and  contemplate  going  into  the  tralized.  Instead  of  sending  a  dozen  men  to  get  ad-  of  their  wares,  but  they  do  not  s[ 
buninewa  of  manufacturing  piano  keys.  You  turn  vance  information  for  estimates,  this  work,  they  said,  of  the  banker." 
naturally  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  in-  could  be  done  by  one  man  rvpresenting  the  whole  in-  In  Chicago,  for  instance,  there 
formation,  and  from  its  files  it  gives  you  facts  as  to  dustry.  A  single  set  of  measurements  could  be  taken  nishing-goods  man  who  came  near 
tin*  markets  in  that  line,  competition,  raw  materials,  and  a  single  set  of  estimates  tnsde  by  this  central  ruptcy  because  he  didn’t  even  kn 
processes,  production,  costs,  profit  to  be  expected,  and  office  for  all  the  companies.  Then  each  company  borrow  money  at  the  bank.  Hi-  c 
t  he  various  difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered.  could  take  these  figures  and  reduce  them  according  too  small  to  be  entitled  to  credit 

Thus  you  learn,  say.  that  the  piano-key  industry  to  its  own  peculiar  advantages,  or  raise  them.  Com-  phisticaled  friend  got  him  by  the 
ia  MUtTering  severely  from  overproduction  and  a  lot  petition,  it  was  argued,  would  not  be  restrained.  him  up  to  the  bank  president  he  boi 

of  other  troubles  that  you  didn’t  dream  existed,  even  . _ ..  „ _ .  .  . _ ,  dollars  without  difficulty. 

though  you  may  have  been  employed  in  that  business.  ,jearn  hie  hanker  B  language.  The  f— has  sent  out  a 

You  discover  that  the  commission  has  a  broad  vision  OTILL  another  case  involved  untruthful  advertis-  letters  asking  business  houses  in  difl 
uml  a  big  In  formation -collecting  organization,  while  O  ing.  Alt  the  parties  came  to  Washington  and  mil  their  cost-accounting  systems,  a 
you  have  neither.  Therefore  you  may  decide  to  put  agreed  to  change  the  form  of  their  appeals.  turned  over  to  an  advisory  board  < 

your  cupital  into  bonds  temporarily.  These  are  typical  instances  of  the  problems  thr  of  f*ublic  Accountants  with  the  oh 

Already  the  commission  has  come  in  contact  with  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  considering— problems  and  standardizing  them  as  much  i 
two-thirds  of  the  industries  of  the  country,  measured  that  need  a  definite  governmental  authority  to  sane-  improved  systems  are  then  to  be  off. 
by  the  investment,  and  is  gathering  information  as  tion  or  reform.  Then  in  another  sort  of  investiga-  ciations,  but  not  forced  on  them.  In 
to  the  men  conducting  these  enterprises,  interrela-  lory  work  the  commission  acts  not  only  as  the  Im-  mission  also  has  the  cooperation  of 
tioiiN,  capacities,  and  so  on.  In  time  this  information  mediate  agency  of  congressional  committees,  but  as  a  sociation  of  Credit  Men.  The  Char 
will  be  avuilublt*  not  only  for  business  men  but  in  the  sort  of  clearing  house  for  manufacturers.  Last  April  of  the  United  States  likewise  has 
imluNtrial  mobilization  fur  defense.  it  was  reported  to  Congress  that  a  serious  shortage  committee,  and  so  have  several  trui 

In  fuct,  the  commission  has  become,  even  in  its  existed  in  Mexican  sisal,  from  which  binder  twine  is  There  are  many  angles  to  this  su 

infancy,  the  center  of  muny  investigations  and  dis-  made.  This  alarmed  the  fanners  and  caused  great  izalion,  but  I  quote  Mr.  Hurley  just 

cuaxlon*  that  mm  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  many  binder-twine  menu-  crete  examples  in  line  with  wha 

rvgirno  in  business.  Around  the  long  table  In  the  facturers.  but  when  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  may  accomplish: 

chuirman’a  office  frequently  gather  manufacturer*  commission  it  got  in  touch  by  wire  with  the  twine  “In  the  implement  and  vehicle  «• 
and  merchants  who  come  from  afar.  Thirty-eight  factories,  and  within  a  few  days  showed  that  the  have  been  standardized  from  for 

manufacturers  of  condensed  milk,  representing  sixty  supply  was  sufficient.  four,  and  widths  and  lengths  of  tin 

companies,  crowded  into  that  room  and  asked  the  Another  project  of  the  commission  is  to  help  busi-  uniform.  In  automobiles,  slant 
commissioners’  opinion  us  to  the  legality  of  uniting  new  men  standardize  their  accounting  and  cost  sys-  adopted  for  horsepower  rating,  tub 

to  ubolinh  the  practice  of  guaranteeing  Jobbers  terns.  The  day  has  passed  when  manufacturers  ran  shells,  ball  bearings,  and  many  i 

ugiilimt  a  decline  in  prices.  Sometimes  these  visitors  keep  their  coats  on  a  paper  bag.  as  one  concern  did.  Association  of  Knit  Goods  Manufa 
to  the  commission  come  voluntarily,  aa  these  men  "When  business  was  done  on  a  large  percentage  of  scale  for  underwear  sizes,  which 
did.  and  sometime*  by  request.  profit,"  says  Commissioner  Hurley,  “questions  of  ac-  Orally  every  maker  of  underwear 

I'or  oxumple,  the  commission  in  the  course  of  its  curate  coat  and  operating  efficiency  were  not  ao  im-  with  a  consequent  prevention  of  los 

work  discovered  that  in  a  certain  line  of  industry.  portant,  but  in  moat  line*  of  industry  to-day  the  by  wrong  sizes.  Architects  and  bi 

which  I  n m  not  permitted  to  identify,  there  existed  large  percentage  of  profit  has  passed.  Manufac-  uniform  plans  and  specifications, 

numerous  bogus  independents.  Muny  of  the  larger  turers  are  working  on  smaller  margias.  and  must  ab-  turers  issue  booklets  of  standard 

corporations  in  this  industry  had  structural  and  I 

bought  smaller  concerns,  or  ob-  concrete  bara,  an 

tnlncd  control  of  them,  hut  had  kept  ^  thus  •*  1 

tho  fact  secret.  Thus  the***  big  i  "I  -wM  has  fewer  sizes 

companies  were  marketing  their  B| » '  O  •*•«  make,  and  the  mi 

producta  under  false  colors  through  '  ibe  I**!#  mi—  limited  number  ti 

various  trade  names,  although  in  *  •<'•*'*  •*•*!  in  stock." 

numerous  Instances  the  goods  that  ^Bf  i.s  w<*  This  simpUfln 

masqueraded  In  this  fashion  were  ^^B  a—— *••**  counting. 

idenUcal.  Thirteen  important  com-  .  „ . 

panics  controlled  IM  other  concerns  ''  ‘  ‘ 

and  by  subterfuge*  kept  the  feet  BHBpVT  IB  TV  RIM.  the  •« 

from  consumer*,  although  la  ateot  kJ  members  of  t 

Instances  the  large  competing  cor-  Commission  ma* 

porations  knew  what  was  being  ^ >  official  trip  and  e 

done — and  did  likewise.  It  was  the  ods  of  the  lnte 

practice  of  some  of  these  parent  Commission  by  h- 

concerns  to  use  misleading  ad-  Miua  <*.'  Boston.  New  Yc 

dresses  for  their  secret  subsidiaries.  v.  ^  q.u  clnnati,  Indlamip. 

The  main  office  would  be  located  in  ^B^B  life.  «•  b#  ■W.P'"  m-apolis.  Spokam 

u  corner  building,  for  instance.  \\  f  Portland.  Sun  K 

where  two  stm*ts  could  be  used.  B  Jk ■  ®  A  geles.  and  Sun 

and  sometimes  post-office  boxes  W  1  wTmBijv  «,  trade  was  the  m< 

were  th*  only  addresses  V  \  .  VJ’®'  I  /  U  \  >s*t  lake*  up.  be 

More  than  one  such  corporation  \  J-A.  JV  II  WiVi.  J  °*  industries 

employed  untruthful  advertising.  >  9 •  »■*  lumber.  Tht 

and  sometimes  made  statements  \  *  J  port  will  be  madi 

giving  the  alleged  manufacturing  N.  \ll\  >  - bly  will  allow  far 

capacities  of  Ihesc  bogus  Inde-  'v  *y*  ’■  flTl.  Xu  Yv  cutting  and  the  g 

pendents  when  in  fact  no  such  'V  \  lumber  at  p 

plant*  rusted  v  neat  to  carry 

All  this  acted  to  Ihe  detriment  ef  doubt  the  report 

Htnall  concerns  not  belonging  to  the  V  B^^B  ,he  economic  cau 

big  fellows  and  resulted  in  a  multi-  ^  -n  \  X  ^B.  L< 1  J  sion.  and  suggi 

plicity  ef  brands  which  the  public  \  (  \  \  |  -f* Urge  amount  a 

bought  in  good  faith.  The  com-  "O  ^  r  7  'xWHV_ar  been  done, 

missioners,  after  ascertaining  the  f  I  AS  \\  r'  Recently  Cong! 

main  facts,  invited  all  the  big  r©-*v  “f  J  r»  VBI^  commission  to  m 

manufacturers  to  Washington,  with  .  )  UkA  ,ion  anthrt 

the  ultimate  result  that  all  of  X*  -  ■  S  /  Wi  Hi  in  addition  to 

them,  I  believe,  have  practically  a*-  »•  BI  bituminous  condi 

sen  ted  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  ,  charged  that  th 

practice  Indeed,  most  of  them  e*  ^  >  daeer*  has*  raise 

pressed  their  own  disapprobation  &  far  in  excess,  p 

of  such  methods,  which  had  grown  >**  the  wage  increa 

up,  they  said,  because  of  trade  '  **  spring  to  the  mil 

difficulties  ^B|  paper  haa  also  b 

Keprcuentative*  of  a  large  tm-  '  investigation 

tracting  industry  came  to  Washing-  '  •  W  In  time,  retail  i 

ton  and  told  the  commissioner*  s*  ,  9HB/  (y,  find  a  place  in  t 

about  the  prohibitive  waste*  under  (  ‘  £■/  C  Ueitw*  ef  the 

which  they  were  laboring  in  con-  r  O  much  has  been  d 

nection  with  the  getting  of  con-  «  *  line  of  work  cxcc 

tracts.  In  one  instance  where  a  Jol>  ~  inquiry  into  pric 

worth  about  $30,000  was  adver-  ^^^B  the  propose!  legi 

tised,  nine  concern*  sent  from  one  retailer*  ( Coni 


On  Getting  Past  November  7 

WELL,  that  election  is  over!  And  what  a  way  it  is  of  choosing 
the  active,  responsible  head  of  a  great  government:  this  quad¬ 
rennial  orgy  of  discussion,  controversy,  and  partisan  prejudice, 
of  publicity,  lies,  and  unlimited  noise!  It's  the  best  we  have  de¬ 
vised  so  far.  and  it  doesn’t  work  so  very  badly.  but  some  time 
surely  we  will  strike  out  a  better  method.  Another  name  for  election 
is  "division.”  the  act  of  separating  into  aides  and  getting  counted, 
and  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  that  done  with.  These  are 
poor  times  for  a  nution  to  be  divided  against  itself,  however  momen¬ 
tarily.  We  like  to  think  that  the  much-berated  apathy  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  just  closed  can  be  attributed  in  large  part  to  the  instinctive 
and  rather  dumb  belief  among  our  people  that  in  such  a  period 
of  world  war  the  things  which  unite  Americans  are  almost  infi¬ 
nitely  more  important  than  the  things  which  set  them  against  one 
another.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  both  the  principal  candidates 
seemed  to  feel  and  reflect  this:  one  from  the  standpoint  of  appeal¬ 
ing  for  geneml  support  of  a  new  administration  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  other  from  the  standpoint  of  asking  general  indorse¬ 
ment  of  a  broadly  national  program.  Neither  would  consent  to  be 
in  any  degree  identified  with  a  faction  or  a  section.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  In  the  last  fifty  years  the  United  States  has  become 
fnr  too  much  of  a  nation  to  be  governed  on  any  other  or  smaller 
principle.  And  for  over  two  years  now  we  have  scanned  day  by 
day  the  infernal  record  of  death  and  loss  that  is  even  yet  being 
written  by  the  local  and  racial  hatred  of  unhappy  Europe.  We 
need  no  Dante  to  read  us  the  lesson  of  that  epic.  The  guns  that 
are  thundering  from  Jutland  to  Mesopotamia  have  but  one  true 

Eisage:  that  unity  is  life.  Their  lips  arc  framing  and  will  frame 
everlasting  answer  to  those  who  talk  of  these  partial  leagues 
of  some  against  others,  these  false  covenants  that  are  to  plot  peace 
by  making  future  wars  certain.  Whether  that  truth  is  grasped 
now  or  later,  wo  of  the  United  States  know  the  way  we  arc  to  take, 
the  purposes  for  which  our  country*  i"  to  stand.  Administrations 
will  come  and  go.  policies  may  seem  to  changr.  but  our  ideals  will 
not.  However  poorly  we  may  shadow  it  forth  for  others,  we 
believe  In  and  are  set  on  securing  tolerance  and  justice  for  all 
among  us,  privilege  and  dominance  for  none.  Some  men  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  others :  no  jealousy  or  fear  can  be  suffered  to  balk  their 
attainment.  Some  men  are  less  capable  and  active  than  others: 
no  greed  or  selfish  mastery-  can  be  allowed  to  rule  and  use  them 
and  hold  them  or  their  children  down.  These  things  arc  said  in 
no  idleness  of  pride  or  vanity — the  truth  that  our  nation  should 
live  to  establish  is  as  old  ns  the  wisdom  of  mankind,  as  eternal 
ns  the  mercy  of  God:  at  our  best  we  are  not  worthy  to  bear  it. 
and  it  will  endure  whether  we  fulfill  it  or  not.  Hut.  as  the  world 
goes,  it  is  our  chance  now  to  serve  the  cause  of  mankind  that  is 
greater  than  we.  That  is  the  high  test  by  which  history  will 
measure  our  success  or  failure;  to  meet  it  we  will  need  our  every 
resource  of  race  and  creed,  our  every  variety  of  experience  and 
power  and  devoted  will,  and  in  meeting  it  our  nation  must  stand 
in  the  strength  that  unity  and  noble  purpose  alone  can  give.  Such, 
and  no  other,  is  the  faith  of  the  United  States  at  this  hour. 

Words 

NE  can  now  sum  up  the  speeches  of  the  presidential  nomi¬ 
nees,  We  haven’t  the  heart  to  do  the  summing  ourselves — 
but  here’s  a  limerick  about  an  ancient  Scot: 

Thrre  w»»  an  old  lady  of  Perth 
Who  wan  born  on  the  day  of  her  birth. 

Who  »a»  married,  they  say. 

On  her  own  wedding  day. 

And  died  on  her  last  day  on  earth. 

Too  bad  sufTrage  is  coming  too  late  to  give  that  female  of  Perth 
a  chance  to  be  nominated  for  something! 

What  Happened  at  Jutland 

R.  KIPLING  is  collecting  from  the  official  reports  and  trans¬ 
lating  in  his  own  way  accounts  of  the  great  naval  fight  which 
will  be  known  in  history  as  “The  Battle  of  Jutland.”  Thev  make 
a  thrilling  story  of  individual  courage  and  skill,  but  with  a  little 
too  much  of  that  kind  of  gloating  over  disaster  to  the  enemy  w-hich 
marks  the  difference  betw-een  the  soldier  and  the  artist.  This  is 
always  n  fault  in  Kipling’s  writings.  He  enjovs  his  bloodshed 
too  much  for  good  taste,  and  sometimes  the  intensity  of  his  pleas¬ 


ure  over  the  savagery*  of  warfare  makes  us  think  of  the  pjil« 
young  men  who  yell  "Kill  him!”  when  one  of  the  contestants  >' 
a  prize  fight  is  “on  the  ropes.”  Quite  otherwise  do  soldiers  wrri te¬ 
as  anyone  may  find  by  giving  himself  the  treat  of  reading  GRA  NT*.' 
"Memoirs.”  However,  it  was  not  our  intention  to  quarrel  with  a  it  rc-nt 
artist's  conception,  but  to  remark  that  a  far  more  thrilling  account 
of  that  monstrous  engagement  would  come  some  day  from  the  pri¬ 
vate  reports  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  will  la*  revealed  perhaps 
how  the  three  battle  cruisers.  Indefatigable,  Invincible,  and  Qur*’>' 
Mary,  were  destroyed,  and  why.  when  the  German  admiral  ha(i 
no  maneuvered  that  a  greatly  superior  British  fleet  stood  between 
him  and  his  base,  he  was  permitted  to  make  his  w-ay  home  instead 
of  being  smashed  to  pieces  in  the  North  Sea  or  forced  to  disband 
his  squadrons  into  individual  units  which  could  be  hunted  down 
like  outlaws  over  the  Atlantic. 

These  mysteries  are  discussed  in  “The  Story  of  the  Grent  War” 
by  the  American  naval  expert  who  is  perhaps  best  qualified  t«< 
act  as  critic.  The  battle  might  have  been,  he  says,  "the  most 
important  naval  fight  in  history."  But  it  wnsn’t.  because  for  sorm* 
inexplicable  reason  the  British  admiral  failed  to  accept  an  advan¬ 
tage  that  had  been  thrown  into  his  lap  by  his  antagonist.  Ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  simplest  language,  the  case  was  as  follows:  A  detach¬ 
ment  of  British  cruisers  ran  upon  a  German  force  of  similar  sir.** 
and  promptly  engaged  it.  With  the  two  squadrons  sailing  on 
parallel  lines  side  by  side,  they  fought  Ht  a  range  of  about  nine 
miles,  until  the  English  admiral.  Bkatty.  detected  the  approach 
of  a  column  of  German  dreadnoughts,  when  he  turned  and  ran. 
pursued  by  the  Germans,  toward  a  point  which  he  knew  the  great 
British  battleship  fleet  under  JCLLICOi:  was  approaching.  When 
this  point  was  reached,  and  the  huge  bulk  of  the  British  dread¬ 
noughts  loomed  up  in  the  fog.  it  was  the  German's  business 
to  start  for  home,  but  he  delayed  doing  it  until  too  late.  'Flu* 
British  fleet  pursued  vigorously,  and  st  nightfall  had  "capped” 
the  German  fleet  and  was  actually  interposed  between  it  and 
its  base.  It  seemed  certain  to  our  critic  that  at  daybreak 
the  Germans  must  either  la*  put  to  the  necessity  of  fighting 
their  way  through  a  ring  of  steel  to  Helgoland  or  doing  their 
best  to  escape  to  the  Atlantic,  where  they  must  eventually  lx* 
destroyed  in  detail.  But  in  the  morning  no  German  fleet  was 
in  sight.  It  had  actually  escaped  and  made  its  way  back  to  Ger¬ 
many  to  report  what  it  had  some  right  to  describe  as  n  victory 
of  an  inferior  over  a  superior  fleet. 

The  naval  expert  goes  on  to  say : 

Here  is  the  mystery  of  thr  baltie,  and  here  we  may  place  our  finger  on 
the  point  at  which  the  explanation  lie*  (if  we  could  only  make  out  what  the 
explanation  ia)  of  the  reason  why  this  battle  cannot  take  rank,  either  In  Its 
conduct  or  its  result*,  with  the  rrvateat  naval  battle,  of  hl«tory — with  Tra- 
falrar  and  the  Nile,  to  .peak  only  of  English  history.  It  I.  nn  unfinished 
battle:  inconclusive.  Indecisive.  When  jRixirue  with  a  force  materially  su|k>* 
rlor  to  that  commanded  by  Von  ScMiua.  find  n  ilh  higher  speed,  had  interposed 
between  the  latter  and  his  base,  it  would  seem  that  there  should  have  been 
no  rerape  for  the  German  fleet  from  absolute  destruction.  It  should  have 
been  “played”  during  the  night,  and  either  held  or  driven  northward.  How 
it  could  work  around  the  flank  of  the  llritish  fleet  und  lie  out  of  sight  at  dawn 
is  impossible  of  comprehension  even  when  wc  have  made  due  allowance  for  low 
visibility  And  its  disappearance  was  complete.  The  only  German  force  that 
wa*  seen  was  a  lone  Zeppelin.  The  mystery  is  increased  by  JRIXIOOK'B  state¬ 
ment  that  at  daylight  he  “turned  northward  in  search  of  the  enemy’s  vessels." 

His  story  end*  with  something  in  the  nature  of  a  reproach  for  the  Germans  In- 
cause  they  did  not  return,  although  "our  position  must  have  been  well  known 
to  them." 

What  happened  to  make  the  British  "quit”?  Were  they  afraid 
of  a  disastrous  surprise  if  they  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
enemy  during  the  night?  Were  they  worse  hurt  than  they  re¬ 
ported?  Did  they  fear  mine  fields?  Some  explanation  not  pub¬ 
lished  so  far  must  be  forthcoming  one  of  these  days  for  that  strange 
freak  which  sent  the  British  admiral  sailing  away  at  twenty  knots 
an  hour  from  the  trap  into  which  through  groat  exertion  he  had 
driven  his  prey. 

The  blowing  up  of  the  battle  cruisers  is  still  more  mystifying. 
Ten  minutes  after  the  battle  was  joined  the  Indefatigable  blew  up. 
Twenty  minutes  later  the  same  fate  befell  the  Queen  Mura,  latest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  battle  cruisers.  Later  the  Invincible, 
Admiral  HOOD'S  flagship,  “disappeared  in  a  great  burst  of  smoke 
and  flame.”  What  happened  to  them?  They  were  all  hit  by  shots 
that  did  no  obvious  harm.  Yet  suddenly,  as  if  penetrated  by  a  single 


enormous  projectile,  these  ships  with  their  officers  and  crews  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  representative  of  the  British  Admiralty  asserts 
that  the  cause  was  neither  insufficient  armor  protection  nor  the 
explosion  of  a  mine  or  torpedo,  nor  any  dangerous  characteristics 
of  fuel  or  explosives  carried  aboard  these  unfortunate  ships.  He 
does  not  say  what  the  cause  was.  but  in  guessing  at  it  the  theory 
has  been  advanced  that  the  Germans  have  invented  a  shell  which, 
when  exploded  on  the  deck  of  the  enemy  vessel,  releases  a  fiery 
fluid  that  in  some  way  leaks  into  explosives  aboard  and  ignites  them. 
But  thut  is  u  mere  guess. 

The  story  of  the  battle  is  well  worth  reading  from  other  sides 
thun  these.  It  shows  dearly  that  there  was  high  efficiency  on  both 
sides — valor,  alertness,  and  all  the  best  human  qualities  as  well 
as  human  mistake*.  It  makes  us  wonder  how  our  own  navy  would 
withstand  either  of  these  perfected  machines.  When  we  realize  the 
progress  that  is  making  in  naval  science  and  training  abroad,  how 
vast  the  problems  of  naval  warfare  have  become  and  how  increas. 
ingly  naval  success  depends  upon  organization,  education,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  ingenuity,  we  think  with  dismay  of  our  own  incoherent 
and  reckless  naval  policy  of  the  last  ten  years.  What  a  reproach 
it  is  to  a  people  who  have  been  accused  of  muking  too  much  of  a 
fetish  of  "efficiency”  to  think  of  the  condition  of  our  navy  at  the 
present  day  and  to  realize  that  the  arm  of  the  national  defense 
upon  which  the  life  of  the  nation  depends  is  under  the  control  of 
a  mild,  easy-going  politician  whose  intellectual  or  business  equip¬ 
ment  would  hardly  fit  him  to  run  a  wayside  inn! 


The  Mail  Men 

THE  railway  mail  clerks  had  a  party  lately  and  celebrated  the 
establishment  of  the  first  railway  post-office  service  in  the  United 
States,  just  fifty-two  years  ago,  when  a  moving  post  office  was 
established  on  trains  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Ever 
since  then  that  service  has  been  expanding;  now  it  cover*  the  map 
of  the  United  State*  and  contributes  to  bridging  the  vast  distances 
of  our  country  and  knitting  together  the  trnde  and  the  homes  of 
a  continent.  North  and  South  were  locked  in  struggle  when  a 
handful  of  clerks  set  this  great  work  in  motion;  to-day  there  are 
about  50,000  men  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  mail  on  the  net¬ 
work  of  our  railroads  and  their  terminals.  Moat  of  the  pioneers 
have  now  been  gathered  to  their  fathers,  but  JoetiTH  Elliott,  who 
entered  the  service  nt  fourteen,  and  is  now  superintendent  of  New 
York’s  Money-Order  Division,  used  to  drive  a  four-in-hand  between 
Liberty  Street  Post  Office,  then  the  general  post  office  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  railroad  station  which  used  to  stand  where  Madison 
Square  Garden  lifts  Diana  skyward.  ELLIOTT  was  one  of  the 
past-office  men  who  went  to  Washington  in  1865  to  bring  the 
first  It.  P.  O.— a  rudely  remodeled  freight  car  with  crude  pigeon¬ 
holes  built  into  it  and  oil  lamps  swinging— out  to  Jersey  City. 
He  remembers  that  trip,  and  how.  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  one  midnight  in  May.  1864.  he  saw  the 
wounded  brought  into  Washington  from  Grant’s  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  Most  of  us  take  for  granted  such  services  ns  the 
daily  service  of  the  railway  post-office  men  who  have  succeeded 
JOSEPH  Elliott.  Most  of  us  take  too  much  for  granted,  any¬ 
way.  When  a  crisis  comes,  like  the  earthquake  which  shook 
all  Europe  in  August,  1914.  we  realize  what  it  would  mean 
to  do  without  the  conveniences  which  exist  for  us.  because 
even  the  poorest  of  us  command  other  folks’  industry  night 
and  day.  It  is  all  right,  however,  if  they  command  our*. 
We  are  grateful  to  the  railway  mail  clerks  for  bringing  us 
some  welcome  letters  in  ’most  every  day's  post;  perhaps  they 
sometimes  like  the  fiction  and  articles  in  Collier's— and  if 
they  do,  the  score  is  a  tie.  we  hope. 


Speaking  of  Road* 

jTR.  HENRY  B.  JOY  of  Detroit  is  an  anient  and  earnest  hustler 
j1  for  many  good  things,  including  good  roads.  Recently  he 
made  this  statement: 


To-day.  in  the  rich  State-  of  Iowa.  not  a  wheel  turn*  outside  the  paved 
Hticel*  of  her  cities  during  «r  for  some  day."  after  the  frnpter.t  heavy  rains. 
Every  farm  is  isolated.  Social  intercourse  ceases.  School  attendance  is  im- 
possible.  Transportation  is  at  a  standstill. 

This  is  a  pretty  serious  indictment  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  prosperous  of  our  States.  Can  any  of  the  many  editors  in 
Iowa  enter  an  effective  plea  for  the  defense? 


.4  Letter  from  Mr.  Pinchot  lo  the  Editor 

HALF  an  hour  ago  I  started  out  from  the  Clay  pool  Hotel  in 
Indianapolis  to  buy  a  five-cent  box  of  crackers  because  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  hungry.  I  walked  at  random,  for  I  don’t  know  this 
town.  It  struck  me  that  saloons  were  pretty  thick,  so  I  kept  a 
count.  I  passed  fourteen  of  them  before  coming  to  the  first  gro¬ 
cery’  store,  which  was  a  little  place  in  the  middle  of  the  block, 
where  I  couldn’t  get  my  crackers.  I  kept  on  counting  and  walk¬ 
ing,  and  had  counted  thirty-one  saloons  before  I  got  back  to  the 
hotel  without  the  crackers.  In  the  time  I  was  gone  I  can’t  have 
walked  much,  if  anything,  over  a  mile,  and  I  simply  circled  the 
hotel,  which  is  in  the  center  of  the  city. 

Sincerely  yours.  Gifford  Pinchot. 

Carrie  Nation  in  Bayonne 

ON  the  marsh  lands  at  the  lower  left-hand  side  of  the  Hudson 
River  is  one  of  those  smoking,  reeking  industrial  towns  wherein 
recent  immigrants  do  the  dirty  work  while  the  older  comers  prey 
on  them  and  sundry’  absentee  corporations  take  the  profits.  In  such 
a  place  a  general  strike  is  likely  to  In*  much  like  a  revolt  in  Hades, 
and  the  late  labor  troubles  in  Bayonne.  N.  J.,  ran  true  to  type. 
Practically  every  form  of  lawless  violence  was  practiced  in  turn 
by  the  local  authorities,  the  factory  guards,  and  others  involved.  And 
in  the  thickest  of  the  inferno  the  whisky  pirates  were  doing  their 
damdest  quite  as  usual.  The  New  York  “Tribune’s”  reporter  gave 
the  picture  in  these  seven  sentences : 

IV.Ixe  In.pector  Cai»v  and  hi*  squad  yraterday  lined  up  a  doxen  saloon 
kcwprra  al  lb*  point  of  rifle*  and  aaid : 

"You  fellow*  were  ordered  to  clear  two  day*  ago  and  you  didn't  do  iL 
You've  been  aelling  yoor  vile  whisky  to  the*  vtrlker*  and  causing  most  of 
thia  trouble  You  seem  to  want  violence,  so  all  right  We're  going  to  give 
it  to  you  ” 

One  by  one.  Inspector  CaUY's  men  smashed  their  Way  into  nearly  a  down 
saloon*  Hundreds  of  buttles  of  whisky  crashed  to  the  floor  and  their  con¬ 
tent*  streamed  beneath  the  doors  into  the  gutters. 

Carrie  Nation  used  her  nx  by  way  of  trying  to  prevent  all  such 
booze  crimes ;  Inspector  Cady  and  his  men  can  get  in  their  work 
only  after  the  riot  profits  have  been  rung  up  by  the  barkeeper. 
Violence  both  ways — but  of  the  tw’o.  which  is  the  better  plan? 

What  I*  Poetry ? 

WHAT  m  poetry  anyway?  In  Sir  Arthur  Quillkr-Couch’8 
recently  collected  lectures  on  "The  Art  of  Writing"  we  find 
this  definition  of  verse:  "Memorable  speech  set  down  in  meter 
with  strict  rhythms."  Prose  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
"memorable  speech  set  down  without  constraint  of  meter  and  in 
rhythms  both  lax  and  various."  The  Chicago  "Diul"  thinks  that 
the  Quillor-Couch  definition  of  prose  admirably  applies  to  "free 
verse."  It  muliciously  adds,  however,  that  free  verse  can't  be  said 
to  be  "memorable."  This  is  rank  partisanship.  According  to  the 
late  E.  C.  Stedman.  "poetry  is  rhythmical,  imaginative  language, 
expressing  the  invention,  taste,  thought,  passion,  and  insight  of 
the  human  soul.”  What  can  you  add  to  that? 

“The  Spring  Will  Come...” 

POEMS  of  sentiment  about  France  and  the  war  come  to  us 
from  British  and  American  poets  rather  than  from  French¬ 
men.  France  is  making  history  the  while.  Leonidas  held  the  pass 
— it  was  not  Leonidas  who  told  the  story  of  Thermopylte.  And 
it  is  an  Irishwoman.  Mrs.  HlNKSON  (KATHARINE  TYNAN),  whose 
poem.  "A  Girl’s  Song.”  seems  to  us  one  of  the  finest  songs  that  has 
been  sung  to  celebrate  the  Great  War  and  its  shell-scarred  beauty: 

The  Meu*e  srvd  Mam*  hive  littlr  Flow  softly.  softly.  Munir  and  Mcutto; 
wave*;  %  T read  lightly. all  ye  browsing  sheep; 

The  *l*nder  poplar*  o’er  them  Iran.  Fall  tenderly.  O  silver  dew*. 

One  day  they  will  forget  the  grave*  For  here  my  dear  Love  lie; 

That  give  the  jrass  it*  living  green. 


brown  FreneS  g-rl  tbe  **; 
wear 

That  spring. 
win  twv 
No-'  * 


C 


Knhlndrnnnth  Tagore,  the  man  In  Oriental  garb. 
I«  nn«>  of  i lir  eight  or  trn  greatest  living  writers. 
Hr  non  a  Nobel  prize  for  literature  h)  interpret¬ 
ing  Ka-trrn  my-liel-m,  which  -omr  rail  Ihr  h».ic 
material  of  religion.  for  ihr  Western  world, 
nnil  nobody  ha-  cvrr  qur.ltonrd  hi»  title  to  Ihr 
honor.  Tagore  write-  porlry.  novel-.  and  philo- 
sophlr  esnaym  and  Iran-late-  thrm  from  hi-  own 
llengnli  Into  I’.ngli-h.  At  prr-ml  hr  U  vl-itlng 
Uir  principal  citie.  of  IhU  rountry  and  Canada. 
Thin  -nap-hot  wa«  taken  at  thr  San  Oiego  Ex¬ 
position.  where  hr  apent  -cveral  day-  -Ight-erlnr 


William  I  Iran  llowrlla  caught  napping  aftrr  a 
heart)  lunch.  Mr.  llowrlla  la  the  dean  of  Ameri¬ 
can  author-.  At  -rventy-nine  hr  la  writing  aa 
interr-tingly  a«  hr  did  at  forty.  Ilia  novels, 
oaaaya,  and  travel  article,  combine  the  vigor  and 
enthu.ia-m  of  youth  with  the  fine  rraft.man.hlp 
which  come,  only  with  long  experience.  He  haa 
traveled  nearl)  all  over  the  world,  and  written 
about  moat  of  the  important  place-  he  haa 
vlaited.  Mr.  Howell.  en|oy-  good  health,  nnd  hla 
exceptional  longevity  i.  probably  due  to  the  fart 
that  he  doe.  not  drink,  -moke,  or  atay  up  late 


Irnng  Bachdlrr  could  quit  writing  if  he  wanted  to.  Hr 
made  plenty  of  money  with  his  early  successes.  But  he 
like-  to  put  American  foibles  into  fiction,  as  he  did  in 
“Keeping  Up  with  Lizzie.”  and  goes  on  doing  it-  lie  lives 
in  Connecticut,  and  spends  much  of  his  leisure  fishing 


:i*»**<*** 


TO  PLEASE  YOU 


Half  un  hour's  talk  with  Charles  K  \*n  l<«an. 
•  pinner  of  y«rn«  about  baseball  anil  horse  racing. 
U  like  n  month’*  vacation  Kvery  llmr  hr  blows 
In  from  (hr  W»t(’o..l  hr  brine* with  him  •hid. 
of  Pacific  .nit  air  and  thr  atmosphere  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  flower  garden*  und  orange  grove*.  Ilr 
Iuvpm  In.  Angeles  hrltrr  than  any  olhrr  plarr 
on  rarlh,  and  hr  dor.  not  talk  ahout  It  likr  a 
rrnl-ratalr  salesman.  rlthrr.  Ilr  la  almost  con- 
vinring  rnoiiKh  to  convert  hi.  triend.  In  Nr« 
York.  Van  lixn  la  nrarly  ala  frrt  too  and  about 
nn  huaky  looking  a«  Champion  I™  Willard 


Thrrr  or  four  years  ago  Mlaa  l>ann  Catlln'a  na 
"•«  unknown  to  thr  general  rending  puhllr.  N 
•hr  ha.  almost  an  large  an  audirnrr  an  that 
an  author  of  best-selling  novel*.  Moat  of  I 
■tnrira  that  hive  apprarrd  Ihua  far  arr  at. 
young  loir— thr  lir.t  heart  agonies  and  ec* 
■Ira  of  boya  and  girla.  Hut  Mlaa  Gatlin  her. 
don  not  likr  thr  Ihrmr.  She  uo>  It  beea 
magarlnr  editor*  in.i.t  that  -hr  write  young-b 
stories.  Shr  roar,  from  Kansas,  which  rai 
nrt!  to  Indiana  a*  a  producer  of  able  authi 
and  la  litrrary  editor  of  thr  New  York  "Hi 


writing  entertaining  -hort  stories  and 
travel  article*,  ard  he  probably  will 
go  oo  doing  so  for  many  year*,  bat  if. 
by  any  chance,  be  «hould  want  to  be¬ 
come  a  plutocrat,  manager*  of  big 
movie  concern,  would  be  waiting  for 
him  with  barrel-  of  money.  Mr. 
Street  ha.  as  good  a  motion-picture 


The  late  Jeannette  Gilder  .aid  that  Mr..  Kathleen  Norn* 

must  have  inherited  some  of  her  talent  foe  fiction  from 
her  brother-in-law.  the  late  Frank  Norris.  That  in  a  new 
kind  of  heredity  that  science  has  not  yet  taken  up.  but 
there  is  no  doubt  about  her  ability  to  write  good  stories 


Shah!  No  comparison  of  face*.  Ike  camera  was  unfair  to  1 
S.  Cobb.  It  caught  him  when  the  sunlight  was  too  stroo, 
bis  eyes  and  his  mouth  was  primed  for  another  bite  from 
sandwich.  The  Kentucky  humorist  has  hern  joked  i 
about  his  features,  hut  nobody  would  have  him  look  difft 
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know,  has  just  collapsed  with  a  dreadful  tooth  and 
she’s  lying  on  a  hot -water  hag  until  train  time. 
WaV*  twenty  children  hare,  all  ready  for  atoriaa  and 
thair  little  rehaaraal,  and  little  Phyllia  talla  ua  that 
har  mother  knows  tha  play  and  doaa  the  different 
parta  with  har.  so  that  aha  can  learn  har  own.  She 
want*  Mr*  Fellowes  to  put  them  through  it,  and 
this  bad  lady  nays  she’s  perfectly  willing  to.  only  aha 
knows  aha  couldn't!  Did  you  ever  hear  anythin*  ao 
absurd?  I  hate  to  sand  them  back,  and  nobody 
knows  a  thin*  about  tha  play.  It  was  a  surprise  for 
Misa  Thomas  and  tha  rest  of  ua.  Don't  you  think  aha 
ou*ht  to  do  it  for  uar 

"Why.  of  course,  why  not?"  said  Batty  easily. 
“Don’t  ha  silly.  Phyl  What  else  hare  you  to  do?" 

"Oh.  nothin*.  But.  Batty.  I  cant,  redlly.  You 
do  it." 

“I!  For  Heaven's  sake,  child.  I've  for*otten  what 
six-year-olds  are  like!  And  I  don’t  know  a  thin* 
about  tha  play.  Go  ahead.  I’ll  stroll  on  home;  the 
walk  will  do  me  *ood.  You're  dinin*  with  ua.  re¬ 
member.  Shall  I  sand  over  for  you?" 

"No.  thanks.  Turkey's  *oin*  to  stop  for  me.” 
And  Phyllis  half  turned  in  tha  doorway. 

“'Stop  for  you'  is  *ood."  Batty  commented  dryly; 
"anyone  would  suppose  you  ware  on  his  way!  Wall, 
Kood  luck  to  your  class,  and  don't  be  late  for  dinner. 
We’re  going  to  roller-skate  after.” 

It  was  fully  ten  minutes  before  the  dinner  hour 
that  a  star-eyrd.  crimson -cherkrd  Phyllis  encom¬ 
passed  her  hostess  in  a  stranglir*  hu*. 

"Oh.  Batty!  I  simply  can'»  tell  you!  It  was  too 
wonderful!  Oh.  Betty.  I'm  afraid  it  wasn't  right 
for  me  to  do.  but  when  anyone  insists  so—” 

"See  here,  child,  you  really  must  use  a  little  sense ! 
I  hate  to  preach,  but.  af.er  all.  if  it  means  as  much 
as  this  to  you—  Phyllis,  dear,  you  and  Turkey  ought 
to  know  what  moonlight  do**—” 

"Turkey?  Moonlight?  What  on  earth—  Betty,  they 
were  as  still  as  mice!  I  mean,  after  the  play.  They 
knew  the  whole  first  act.  I  changed  the  part  where 
the  princess  turns  into  a  kitten,  for  it's  much  too 
hard  to  do;  but  ire  plan  tej  hare  a  cat  cry.  behind 
the  scenes,  and  throw  the  shadow  of  a  kitten  with 
a  candle  (will  you  do  it  in  yardboard  for  us?);  and 
some  of  those  children  are  s*nply  born  actors.  Betty!" 


PHYLLIS  glanced  at  her  wrist 
wutch,  pushed  away  her  pudding, 
and  jumped  from  the  lunch  table. 

"Come  on,  Betty,  dear."  she  urged. 

"I  don't  want  to  lie  inhospitable, 
but  1  promised  to  get  the  Filly  over 
for  story  hour  at  the  school,  and  I 
must  drive  the  car  myself.  Can  1 
pul  you  down  anywhere?" 

"Anywhere  that’s  convenient," 

Mrs.  Girard  agreed  lazily :  “I’m 
looting  to-day.  I've  been  painting 
for  threo  day*  steady,  and  it’s  not 
going  *o  well  now;  I  must  stop  a 
bit.  I’ll  go  over  to  the  school  with 
you.  How  well  the  Filly’s  looking 
these  days,  isn't  she?" 

The  Filly,  a  plump,  pensive  child 
with  bobbed  huir.  untied  her  bib 
with  Fellowe*  deliberation,  politely 
begged  to  be  excused,  and.  moving 
to  the  hall,  began  to  button  her 
pretty  little  person  into  a  china- 
blue  jersey, 

"I  let  her  off  her  nap,"  her 
mother  explained,  as  they  packed 
themselves  Into  the  runabout,  "be¬ 
cause  this  story  hour  is  really  quite 
wonderful,  cvcryliody  seems  to 
think.  There's  u  special  woman 
comes  up  for  it,  and  they  get  a  lot 
of  history  und  little  science  things, 
you  know,  all  mixed  up  with  the 
fairy  tales.  Then  she  teaches  them 
little  plays,  and  the  Filly  acta  them 
nil  out  nt  home.  After  I’ve  dropped 
her  and  taken  Felicia's  dancing 
shoe*  to  her.  I’ll  run  you  anywhere 
you  want  to  go." 

“You  drive  very  well,  Phyl.  now. 
don't  you?"  Betty  observed,  as 
Phyllis  slowed  gently  for  a  per¬ 
turbed  perambulator,  blew  her  horn 
correctively  at  a  dallying  butcher 
boy,  and  pushed  the  pace  on  free 
ground  with  no  changing  jolt  or 
bump. 

"Oh,  it's  easy  enough,  once  you 
get  the  practice.  I  always  wonder 
"Why  I  don't?  I  know;  everyone 
doc*.  It  simply  doesn't  suit  my  particulsr 
tion.  my  child.  I  use  up  more  nervous  energy  then 
the  thing's  worth.  You  see,  I  don’t  need  an  outlet 
for  my  energies,  like  most  of  my  lady  friends.” 

"I  know:  you're  awfully  lucky.  Betty.  It  must 
be  simply  wonderful  to  do  things— really,  like  you. 
I  mean." 

"Um.  I  suppose  it  Is.  I've  always  had  to.  you 
see,  und  I  don't  get  the  thrill,  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  Hetty!  Didn’t  you  get  a  thrill  when  you  got 
that  medal  from  the  Salon?  If  I  could  do  anything 
like  that—' “ 

“Oh,  yes,  I  must  have,  of  course."  Betty's 
inscrutable,  not-brown,  not-har.cl.  not-gray  eye* 
focused  far  oheod  on  nothing.  “I  remember 
thinking:  'How  proud  the  children  will  be  of 
this!’" 

Phyllis  pressed  her  lips  together.  "1  should  be 
proud  for  myself."  she  said  obstinately. 

In  front  of  the  pleasant  country-house  facade 
that  spelled  anything,  one  would  suppose,  but 
"school,"  Phyllis  drew  up  neatly,  and  sprang  out, 
nftcr  the  Filly's  ponderous  disembarking,  with  the 
lithe,  muscular  bend  und  leap  that  a  year's  dancing 
und  tennis  had  given  her.  Betty  waited  patiently, 
idly,  her  beautiful  empty  hands  clasped  easily  on  her 
lap,  every  muscle  relaxed. 

"She  always  sits  u_«  if  she  were  sitting  for  Sar¬ 
gent,”  somebody  once  said  of  her  poised  inaction. 

AFTER  fifteen  minutes  of  solitude,  however,  she 
drew  her  muscles  together,  got  out  of  the  car 
quite  as  easily  as  the  decade-younger  Phyllis,  and 
strolled  through  the  sun-filled  colonial  hall  to  one  of 
the  class  rooms,  where  a  group  of  clamoring  children 
disturbed  the  doorway. 

"You  doit!  You  tell!  Please  tell.  Mr..  Fellowe*!" 
they  entreated,  and  presently  Phyllis,  flushed  and 
protesting,  emerged  from  the  group  and  stood 
tnting,  while  one  of  the  teachers  pleaded  with 
volubly. 

"Why,  here's  Mrs.  Girard!  This  is  a  pleasure. 
Mrs.  Girard.  It’s  not  often  we  see  you  here,  is  it. 
children?  Do  try  to  p-rsuade  Mrs.  Fellowes.  Mrs. 
Girard,  won’t  you?  We  do  so  want  her  to  take  Miss 
Hertcr's  place.  Miss  Herter,  our  story-teller,  you 


H A*.  thtlllB."  she  M Id  slowfr.  *’  wA«l  hma  hopptnrH  lo  you?  U  II  rrof/g 


"Oh,  I  see.  you  liked  the  class, 
then?" 

"Oh.  Betty!" 

Phyllis  threw  her  coat  over  the 
bed.  dabbed  absent-mindedly  ut  h.-r 
hair,  and  seized  her  friend’*  hand 
excitedly. 

"Then  they  begged  for  u  -story. 
Betty,  and  so  I  told  them  ubout 
Great-grandmother  Fellow**  anil 
the  Indians— you  know?  And  who 
should  come  from  behind  the  cur¬ 
tains  but  Miss  Herter  herself!  I 
nearly  died  with  mortification.  She 
was  waiting  for  the  train  bus.  and, 
heavens,  how  her  face  was  swollen, 
the  poor  thing!  And  what  do 
you  think.  Betty,  she  initiated 
upon  me  taking  ton  dollars!  Ten 
dollars!" 

Phyllis's  voice  trembled;  sho 
clutched  Betty's  shoulders. 

"Of  course  I  absolutely  refused, 
and  tried  to  laugh  it  off,  but  she  got 
so  nervous  and  excited  and  suid  she 
never  could  ask  me  again  unleas  I 
would,  and  I  could  give  It  to  char¬ 
ity.  and  she'd  hud  these  teeth  be¬ 
fore.  and  it’s  ulcerated,  as  sure  »s 
death.  That  means  two  weeks. 
And  she'd  planned  to  come  twice 
this  week  so  as  to  have  the  play  be¬ 
fore  Thanksgiving.  And  she  said 
if  I  would  put  It  through  ahe’d  go 
to  lied  with  a  quirt  mind.  She  said 
I  had  a  real  genius  for  working 
with  children.  Hetty.  Wasn't  thut 
too  wonderful?" 

"Well,  well!  Isn't  that  fine,  Phyl? 

1  knew  you  could  do  it.  Why  don't 
you  put  it  through  for  her?  You 
can  give  the  money  to  the  Day 
Nursery." 

"Ye-es" — and  Phyllis  fingered 
the  great  dark  rose  on  her  friend’* 
ivory  shoulder— "I  routd,  I  sup¬ 
pose  Betty,  do  you  realize  that 
this  ia  the  first  money  1  ever 
earned  in  all  my  life?" 

"Really,  Phyl?" 

"Really,  that  Is.  since  I  got  five  cents  for  hemming 
wash  cloths.  And  I  know  that  was  just  to  teach  me 
to  hem.  And  Bob  used  to  promise  me  five  dollars  If 
I  could  balance  my  check  book,  but  of  course  that  was 
just  the  same  thing:  lo  be  good  for  me.  Hut,  this, 
Betty — nobody  was  trying  to  do  me  any  good  at  all. 
do  you  see?” 

“Precisely.  She  just  bought  your  brains,  because 
she  wanted  ’em." 

"Yes,  that’s  it.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  disgust¬ 
ing  for  me  to  keep  It.  Betty?" 

"Of  course  not,  you  little  donkey.  Why  on  earth 
should  it  be?  Keep  all  you  can  cam.” 

Phyllis  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  "I  got  some  wonderful 
ideas,  coming  over."  she  murmured,  "1  think  I’d  bet¬ 
ter  write  them  down  before  I  forget  them,  don’t  you? 

I'm  going  to.chsnge  the  way  I  tell  that  Indian  story, 
and  make  them  act  it  out  as  they  go  along.  Miss 
Herter  told  me  how  to  do  that,  the  next  time,  anil 
asked  me  to  write  it  out  for  her:  she'd  like  Ut  use  it 
in  her  New  York  classes." 

BETTY  stared  at  the  glowing  face  so  close  to  hers. 

"Why.  Phyllis,"  she  said  slowly,  "whst  has  hap- 
pened  to  you?  Is  this  really  what  is  making  you  w 
— why,  Phyllis,  I  haven't  seen  you  so  excited  since 
that  night  we  took  you  to  your  first  ball!  Your  first 
ball,  at  thirty!  You  looked  about  eighteen  thst 
night,  and  you  do  now.  Is  it  really  just  this?" 

But  after  dinner,  as  they  swung  round  and  round 
the  floor  of  the  big  barn  that  Mr.  Turkington,  Sr, 
had  made  into  a  rink  for  their  rolling  fret,  Kliraleth 
Girard,  student  of  human  nature  and  learned  |sll 
too  learned,  some  said  spitefully)  in  the  human 
heart,  scolded  herself  for  a  cynical  brute  a»  the 
swayed  along  just  ahead  of  Phyllis  and  Turkey 
Turkington  and  listened  perforce  to  every  word  be 
hind  her,  for  her  partner  was  taciturn  and  self- 
conscious  on  his  curve*. 

“And  she  has  a  class  in  Greenwich,  and  one  in 
Mount  Kisco,  and  all  the  summer  she's  nt  Bar  Har¬ 
bor.  And  two  a  week  in  town.  And  then  all  the 
rest  of  the  time  she  studies  up  in  the  library.  You 
have  to  know  more  than  for  grown  people,  really, 
she  says." 

"Don't  doubt  it  for  u  minute,"  Turkey  ugrtei 
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politely,  "lift  your  outside  foot  on  the  curve  now, 
and  cross  it  over;  you  won’t  foil." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see.  Was  that  right?  She  made  nearly 
three  thousand  dollars  last  year." 

"Good  business.  Lean  forward  «bit  and  let  your¬ 
self  go  more.” 

"I’m  going  into  town  to  hear  her  give  one  of  her 
classes  when  this  tooth  is  over.  She  told  me  a  book 
to  read,  but  she  said  it  hod  to  bo  in  you.  really. 
She  said  she  was  perfectly  sure  that  I  could  earn 
a  good  living  at  it  if  I  liked.  Think  of  it — me  earn 
a  living!" 

“You’d  have  to  give  me  a  harder  one  than  that. 
Phyl.  Of  course  you  could  earn  your  living  if  you 
had  to." 

Again  that  great  heaving  breath.  And  again 
Hetty  smiled  and  sighed.  "How  much  it  means  to 
them,  poor  things!”  she  marveled. 

But  Betty  had  earned  a  very  good  living  indeed 
for  more  years  than  anyone  would  believe  who  should 
judge  by  her  dark  hair  and  her  smooth  skin,  and  so 
even  she  could  not  realize  what  was  growing  in  little 
Phyllis,  for  she  had  forgotten,  if  she  had  ever  known 


“I'm  sorry.  Turkey,  but  I  have  an  appointment 
with  that  playground  woman  at  125th  Street-  If 
I’m  willing  to  help  her  there  (for  nothing,  of  course) 
she  will  teach  me  anything  I  can  pick  up.  I’d  like 
to  try  a  group  of  fifty,  once.” 

Turkey  flashed  his  white  teeth  in  a  sudden,  good- 
humored  smile. 

"Oh,  well,  go  to  it!”  he  said.  "I  see  what  you 
mean,  by  Jove!  I  like  to  see  a  woman  take  a  thing 
seriously,  you  know.  Mother  says  you’re  a  perfect 
wonder:  miles  ahead  of  Fatty— I  beg  your  par¬ 
don.  I  mean  the  three- thou  sand -dollar  lady.  I  know 
when  I’m  training  for  finals,  or  anything  like  that, 
you  know.  I  never  let  anything  interfere.  You  can't. 
Go  to  it!” 

And  with  a  grateful  smile  Phyllis  went 

The  strange  part  of  the  whole  thing,  to  her  friends, 
seemed  then  and  seems  now  to  be  the  fact  that  she 
had  never  appeared  particularly  food  of  children — 
fond,  that  is  to  say.  beyond  the  ordinary  hugging 
and  kissing  of  her  own  little  girls  and  the  good- 
natured  tolerance  of  other  women's— proper  to  nor¬ 
mal  femininity.  Phyllis  never  gushed  about  babies  nor 
found  it  painful  to  punish  her  own;  the  Utter  trait, 
perhaps,  made  her  own  so  easy  to  live  with.  But  s’  e 
hod  not  been  one  of  the  devoted  young  mothers  who 
never  appear  without  their  offspring;  whose  eyes 
never  wander  far  from  the  blue  or  brown  eyes  under 
the  hood  of  the  perambulator;  whose  conversation  it 
is  impossible  to  lead  for  very  long  from  the  little 
witticisms  and  indispositions  and  indiscretions  of 
those  marvelous  scraps  of  humanity  they  have  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  world  that  sometimes  fail  to  realize 


Mrs.  Girard.  If  Mrs.  Fellowcs  wants  to  help  the 
children  with  their  little  play.  why.  that's  very  nice, 
of  course,  and,  as  long  as  she  has  the  time,  why  not? 
Of  course,  at  her  age,  when  my  children  were  so 
young,  I  never  had  much  time  to  get  about  myself, 
but  things  seem  to  be  different  now.  But  I  under¬ 
stand  that  she  has  actually  made  some  arrangement 
with  Miss  Thomas  and  -and  it  seems  very  strange, 
as  1  say,  that  if  she  u>a»  so  crazy  over  children 

“I  don't  think  she  ever  was."  Betty  insisted  pa¬ 
tiently,  "and  I’m  sure  she  isn’t  now,  Mrs.  Ponderby. 
She  only  has  a  great  gift  at  managing  them,  which 
is  quite  a  different  thing.  Far  more  than  Bob.  for 
instance,  who  spoils  them  one  moment  and  snaps  at 
them  the  next.  Personally  I’d  much  rather  a  man 
would  be  indifferent  to  them,  like  my  husband,  and 
leave  them  entirely  to  me.  than  interfere  as  Bob 
does.  You  might  say  he  wag  crazy  over  the  Filly, 
if  you  like  but  how  much  good  does  it  do  her?” 

"I  suppose  a  father  may  be  devoted  to  his  own 
child,  even  nowadays?”  Mrs.  Ponderby  suggested 
with  massive  satire. 

"So  long  as  he  doesn't  beg  off  her  nap  and  tell  her 
fairy  tales  till  long  past  her  bedtime  and  feed  his 
dessert  to  her.  yes,”  the  younger  woman  returned 
promptly.  "But  when  it’s  a  ease  of  castor  oil  at 
three  in  the  morning,  I  notice  that  a  father  rarely 
administers  it;  he's  more  likely  to  supply  the  choco¬ 
late  pudding  at  seven-thirty.” 


MRS.  PONDERBY  smiled  unwillingly.  ”Ah,  well, 
you  cant  expect  men  to  think  of  these  things, 
my  dear,”  she  warned;  "he  has  a  great  deal  on  his 
mind,  you  see.”  .  .  . 

“And  you  know.  Turkey,”  Mr*.  Girard  confided  to 
that  young  squire  of  darnel,  "if  I  didn’t  feel  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  that  impossible  generation  would  lie 
killed  off  fairly  soon,  in  the  course  of  nature,  I  swear 
I’d  want  to  vote!  ’A  great  deal  on  his  mind,’  Indeed! 
So  has  anybody  who  hat  any  mind." 

"It’a  funny,  though,’’  Mr.  Turkinglon.  Jr.,  re¬ 
marked,  "that  she  never  did  seem  so  awfully  fond  of 
kids  before,  iant  It.  now?  Mother  tells  me  that  my 
brother's  kids  mind  Phyl  better  than  their  own 
mother.  They  act  out  charades  now.  all  the  time, 
she  says.  Instead  of  scrapping  day  and  night.” 

“Nobody  would  mind  Laura  Turkinglon.  Turkey." 
Betty  explained  gently,  "and  It  isn't  gushing  over 
children  or  worrying  about  them  or  trying  to  give 
them  what  they  want  that  does  the  Job.  You  see, 
they  hate  gush,  and  worry  doesn't  do  them  any  good, 
and  they  don’t  really  know  what  they  want.  They 
like  a  calm  person  who  alwaya  does  what  she  knows 

is  best,  snd  doesn’t 
take  them  too  aeri- 

■  oualy.  They  love  to 

get  a  nervous  person 
all  up  in  the  air,  and 
that’s  what  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  Miss 
llcrtcr.  She’s  a  clever 
story-teller  and  she 
has  ever  so  much 
more  inspiration 
than  Phyl,  hut  she 
geta  too  excited  over 
the  children,  and  it 
wears  her  out.  Now, 
Phyl  is  just  the 
other  way.  She’s  nil 
excited  over  doing 
the  thing  at  all,  and 
appearing  in  public, 
and  getting  to  pluces 
on  time,  and  all  that, 
but  the  actual  work 
with  the  children 
doesn’t  bother  her  at 
all.  She  always  got 
on  well  with  serv¬ 
ants  too.  She  has  a 
practical,  simple 
mind  —  a  sort  of 
tquare  mind,  if  you 
see  what  I  mean — 
and  it  just  suits  chil¬ 
dren.” 

“Yes.  I  see.” 

Mr.  Turkey  Turk- 
ington  smiled  appre¬ 
ciatively  at  the  most 
brilliant  woman  he 
knew,  and  lit  a  ciga¬ 
rette.  He  loved  to 
talk  with  Betty 
Girard. 

"But  she  never 


Ing  barn  for  footlights  and  curtain  the  windows,  so  “It  seems  so  odd  that  young  Mrs  Fellowes  thoud 
that  artificial  light  might  be  used  at  three  in  the  suddenly  discover  this  passion  for  ptayinr  with  chil- 

afternoon  to  get  the  effect  Betty  had  planned.  dren!”oldMrs.PonderbycomplBinedfrrtfully.  “We’ve 

And  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  the  neighborhood  always  u*ed  the  Girls’ Friendly  rooms  for  the  Ladies’ 

was  startled  and  amused  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Bob  Pel-  Aid  Fridays,  and  now  we’re  asked  to  use  the  rectory, 

lowes  hud  refused  to  take  purt  in  the  carnival  skate.  if  you  pleaw,  becauw  Mrs  Fellowes  has  a  class  of 

where  every  costume  must  be  preferably  Venetian  thirty  there!  First  one  fad  and  then  another.  What 

hut  indisputably  Italian,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  will  Mr.  Pel  lowes  say  to  it  all.  I  wonder?" 

conducting  a  very  important  children’s  class  in  Betty  Girard  laughed  suddenly.  "There  ought  to 
Greenwich  the  next  day  and  couldn’t  risk  being  tired  be  a  song  with  the  refrain  ’What  will  Mr.  Fellowes 
the  night  before!  say.  I  wonder?"  to  every  verse,”  she  said. 

“But,  really,  Mrs.  Fellowes,  isn't  that  a  great  deal  "Poor  little  Phyl!  When  she  began  to  dance  and 
of  time  to  be  giving  to  charity?  And  you  ao  fond  of  play  about  like  all  the  rest  of  us.  and  stopped  beinr 

skating,  I  heard!  Mr.  Turkinglon  will  be  quite  dis-  a  fat  little  dump  ten  years  older  than  her  age.  every- 

nppointed.  won’t  he?  I  heard  you  skated  so  well  body  began  to  wonder  what  Bob  would  say.  And  she 

together."  was  only  doing  what  they  were.  Now  that  she’s 

"You  must  have  heard  wrong.  Mrs.  Ponderby,  waked  up  and  found  a  job.  the  very  people  that 

for  I  don’t  skate  well  at  all.  Turkey’s  teaching  me.  feared  she  was  becoming  too  frivolous  scold  her  be- 

And  thero’s  no  charity  whatever  ubout  it.  I  grt  paid  cause  she's  less  so.  and  promptly  wonder  about  Bob 

for  It."  said  Phyllis 
proudly. 

“But  you 
mean  you’re  going 
*"  cut  out  e»e»» 
thing,  from  now  on, 
d.i  you?"  Mr  Turk 
Jr.  ••.qu'rr^ 

ruefully  I*  W  Ir!  *  !  M  I 

"Of  course  I  think  *  , 

perfectly  stun-  V  * 

nmg  to  give  \ 

up  the  carnival— I 
sec  just  what  you 
mean.  Anyhow.  I 

think  it's  more  or  i  •  >  ^AB*  .  i  \  ’ 

>  .1.1  *  K  i  _  /.  \  YT 

_  h  l  ' 
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K*t  the  experience.  Bob  Fellouet  realized  that  he  had  ne'er  knout  anything  about  hit  uife  of  ten  gears 

though  of  course  I’m 
frightened  to  death, 

and  sa  I  told  her.  Bob  being  away  for  two  week*  with  all  over  again!  Where’s  the  sense?  What  do  you  acting,  did  she?  It 
thow  Boy  Scout  boys  (Mother  Fellowes  thinks  it  will  want  her  to  do— besides  giving  up  the  Girls’  Friendly  Club  she  was  nevi 
d®  him  a  great  deal  of  good),  I’m  really  perfectly  room  to  the  Ladies’  Aio.  of  course?"  “Oh.  Phyl  wasn’ 

free,  tnd  then  I  can  just  tumble  into  bed  when  I  get  Mrs.  Ponderby  sniffed.  Bob  never  cared  mi 

home  and  have  something  on  a  tray."  “Not  at  all."  she  corrected.  “I  merely  want  her  ‘gangs.’  he  says.” 

"But  you’ll  be  over  at  the  club  that  Saturday,  to  have  some  interest  in  her  ordinary  home  life.  “That’s  one  rea 
won't  you?  The  courts  are  good,  if  there’s  no  wind."  Young  women  carry  tb-se  things  so  far.  nowadays,  Turkey,  when  you 
-v—  id 
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piUl  corps  teams,  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry 
team*,  and  even  sanitary -squad  teams.  Somethin' 
had  to  be  done  to  cut  'em  down  enough  so  thcrc'd 
be  somebody  left  to  be  the  audience,  so  finally  they 
got  together  and  mapped  out  a  regular  tournament, 
each  regiment  to  be  represented  by  a  team. 

And  that  was  some  tournament.  There  was 
officers  that  had  been  stars  at  the  Point,  and  there 
was  lads  in  the  ranks  that  had  played  on  the  big. 
gest  teams  in  the  country.  The  officers  that  wu> 
too  old  to  play  turned  in  and  helped  coach  the  tcums, 
and  the  young  lieutenants  got  out  and  played  as  hard 
as  they  had  against  the  Navy. 

I  played  quarter  throe  years  on  the  Homestead 
team,  the  last  two  as  captain,  so  I  didn’t  have  much 
trouble  landin'  a  place,  but  we  sure  had  some  bunch. 
I’d  like  to  of  gone  up  against  the  Massillon  Man 
Eaters  or  any  of  them  big  professional  teams.  We'd 
of  scored  on  any  college  eleven. 

THERE  was  only  one  weak  place  in  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine,  and  that  was  at  right  half.  We  tried  out 
a  down  men  there,  but  they  didn't  any  of  them  have 
the  class,  and  finally  we  had  to  put  In  Bill  Galea 
Bill  was  a  big  guy.  and  game,  and  ho  could  go  into 
a  lino  like  a  freight  car.  but  he  just  couldn’t  think 
fast  enough  or  move  fast  enough  for  the  rest  of 
the  bark  field. 

However,  Bill  muddled  through  somehow,  and  wo 
won  our  first  two  game*.  Then,  when  wo  sow  just 
how  rood  we  was.  we  begun  to  figure  more  and  more 
on  that  right-half  position  and  wish  wo  could  bal¬ 
ance  up  the  old  machine.  We  worked  with  Bill  like 
he  was  a  stake  horse,  but  all  the  work  in  tho  world 
won't  make  a  stake  horse  out  of  a  soilin'  plater. 

The  two  teams  (hat  got  Into  the  finals  had  to  play 
five  games  In  all,  and  the  further  we  went  the  more 
class  we  ran  up  ugainst.  The  third  game  we  won. 
11  to  6.  In  the  fourth  we  grabbed  one  touchdown 
on  a  lucky  fumble  and  won  out  because  we'd  devel¬ 
oped  a  good  defense.  That  put  us  In  the  finals,  and 
then  we  knew  we  was  through,  for  the  Snake  Charm¬ 
ers  had  got  a  bunch  together  that  would  of  bucked 
their  way  through  Belgium  quicker  than  the  German 


Morning.  Bull.  Ho*’,  the  old  qumrltrf 


and  thorn  old  boys  had  a  systom  of  finding  out 
whether  a  rookie  was  a  regular  guy  that  had  loss 
mg  In  a  blanket  boat  four  ways. 

“The  ordeal  by  fire,"  they  called  It.  If  a  young 
gent  got  through  It  alive  maybe  he  went  homo  and 
put  linseed  oil  on  himself  and  sot  around  the  house 
and  wolfed  all  the  afternoon,  and  told  the  missus 
what  a  bunch  of  roughnecks  he'd  run  into.  Or,  If 
he  was  a  game  guy.  he  just  said:  “Come  on  over 
to  the  Last  Chance,  fellers.  You've  sure  learned 
me  somethin',  but  this  heat  does  giva  a  guy  an  aw¬ 
ful  thirst." 

Well,  this  story  is  about  a  gink  that  was  put 
through  a  regular  ordeal  by  fire,  and  whether  he 
come  through  clean  you  can  judge  for  yourself. 
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right  up  by  the  step*,  and  packed  In  so  I  couldn’t 
move  a  muscle.  But  1  could  yell. 

Lieutenant  Buck  Lord  come  down  the  steps,  his 
back  But  as  a  door  and  as  broad,  and  his  eyes 
straight  ahead.  I  tried  to  push  out  of  his  way. 
but  wuh  wedged  in  so  I  couldn’t  wiggle. 

"Ono  aide,"  snaps  the  lieut,  and  shoves  me  back. 
"Your  hands  tied,  or  don't  they  teach  rookies  to 
'salute  their  superior  officers  in  this  regiment?” 

You  can  gamble  I  found  room  to  salute  then,  and 
I  felt  as  if  I’d  heen  hit  between  the  eyes  with  a 
belt  buckle. 

"Ah,  Harris,  eh?  Clad  to  know  you.  A  little 
before  my  time  at  the  Point.” 

Without  another  word  he  strutted  right  on  through 
tho  crowd.  Only  the  guys  on  the  outside  was  yell¬ 
in'  now. 

"One  side,  me  good  man.  Are  your  hands  tied?” 
says  Schmulz  to  me. 

"He’s  u  tough  guy,  but  a  guy  that  knows  how  to 
handle  men,”  I  says. 

"Well,  he  wouldn’t  expect  his  men  to  do  nothin’ 
he  couldn't  do  himself,"  Sergeant  Riley  horns  in. 

"You  ain’t  so  much  a  superior  officer  yourself  that 
1  can't  knock  you  on  your  bean,”  I  says. 

"That’s  a  question,"  comes  bock  Riley,  “I  see 
I  have  me  work  cut  out  drillin'  a  little  respect  into 
these  rookies.” 

"Aw,  lay  off,"  says  Schmalz.  "We  all  thought  we 
was  buckin'  a  stake  horse,  and  we’re  down  on  a  sell- 
in’  plater.  Gawd  help  C  Compuny." 

“And  Lieutenant  Buck  Lord,  lute  of  Fort  Logan 
and  West  Point,"  adds  Riley. 

But  Lieutenant  Buck  Lord  didn’t  need  no  help 
All  by  himself  he  got  more  goats  than  Mexico  has 
fleas.  In  one  day  he  had  every  goal  in  the  com¬ 
pany  tied  right  In  front  of  his  quarters.  He  could 
insult  a  hundred  men  at  once,  and  without  sayin’ 
a  word  to  'em.  And  you  know  an  enlisted  man  here 
ain’t  got  no  comeback  like  them  citizen  soldiers  of 
France.  Ilo  ain’t  even  a  citizen. 

He  sure  rode  us  all  over  the  place,  but  »e  kept 
thinkin'  of  that  football  game,  the  chumpionship, 
and  the  killin’  we  was  gain’  to  make,  so  we  Just 
took  everythin’  he  handed  us.  Then,  when  two  days 
went  by  and  he  never  showed  up  for  practice,  we 
begun  to  worry  somo. 

"What  oils  this  guy?”  says  Riley.  "He  won’t  have 
time  to  get  in  shape." 

"Aw,  ho  don’t  need  much  work,"  I  says,  “and  even 
if  ho  don’t  know  how  to  get  along  with  us  guys, 
be  wouldn’t  be  row  enough  to  run  out  on  us." 

"What  the  devil  was  he  transferred  for?"  Schmalz 
asks.  "It  suro  wasn't  to  give  us  no  treat.  Why.  if 
he’s  got  any  Insides  at  all.  he’s  potto  play." 

The  followin’  day  Buck  Lord  did  stroll  over  and 
look  ut  us  practice.  Just  like  he  would  look  at  a 
bunch  of  beetles. 

We  heard  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Harris  ask 
him  when  he  was 
cornin'  out.  and 
hr  snya:  "I'm 
expected  to  look 
after  the  welfare 
of  my  men.  but 
there’s  nothin'  In 
the  regulations 
that  com  pels  me 
to  mnko  them  my 
playmutes.” 

Lieutenant  Har¬ 
ris  never  said  a 
word,  but  Just 
turned  and  walked 
hack  to  his  pluce 
at  full. 

This  last  play 
hit  us  harder  than 
any  of  the  rough 
stuff  he'd  been 
puttin’  over.  We 
could  live  through 
Win'  treated  like 
a  lot  of  reform- 
school  lads,  but 
we  never  could 
lose  that  game.  It 
wawi't  the  money, 
though  we’d  bet 
every  cent  we 
could  raise.  It 
was  Just  that  after 
Ihe  way  we’d  been 
‘wellin’  around 
about  what  we 
■a*  goln'  to  do 
<o  them  Snake  Charmers,  they'd  naturally  of  rode 
“s  out  of  the  post. 

The  next  day  the  lieut  was  out  again,  though. 
He  couldn’t  stay  away  from  that  field.  This  time 
W  even  unbended  enough  to  find  somethin'  wrong 
Wl,h  the  way  every  man  played  his  position.  It 
hasn't  his  shown'  up  our  style  that  made  us  sore. 
It  wss  the  way  he  done  it.  He  could  do  you  a  kind¬ 


ness  and  do  it  so  that  you  wanted  to  pop  him  on 
the  jaw.  He  told  us  things  that  helped  the  team 
a  lot,  but  every'  time  we  got  more  wralhy. 

He'd  say  to  me:  “Don’t  wait  till  the  team  is  half 
lined  up  before  you  give  your  signals — yell  ’em 

as  soon  as  the  ball  is  down.”  Which  was  fair 

enough,  but  then  he’d  go  on:  “I  doubt  if  you'd 
know  how  to  carry  out  a  systematic  attack  on 
another  team,”  and  me  givin'  the  signals  for 

three  years  on  the  Homestead  team,  where  we 

played  because  we  was  paid  to,  and  was  paid  be¬ 
cause  we  could  play. 

He  kept  the  whip  on  poor  old  Bill  Gates  the  hard¬ 
est.  but  he  did  know  how  that  position  ought  to  be 
played,  and  Bill  begun  to  look  more  like  a  regular 
football  player,  so  we  had  hopes  we  might  squeeze 
through  and  win. 

And  then,  two  days  before  the  game,  the  blow  fell. 
We  hadn't  been  sufferin'  keen  enough,  so  now  Bill 
Gates  had  to  go  and  break  his  leg.  He  couldn't 
merely  sprain  his  ankle,  he  had  to  be  thorough  and 
bust  that  leg  square  in  two.  If  he’d  only  waited 
a  couple  of  days  more,  he  could  of  broke  his  ncek 
and  nobody  would  of  been  put  out  any.  but  now 
here  we  was,  with  everythin’  in  the  world  in  hock 
on  that  rame.  and  not  one  chance  in  the  world 
to  win.  We  was  counted  out. 

T  1  BUTE N A  NT  LORD  stood  and  watched  while  Bill 
AJ  was  picked  up  and  carried  away.  Then,  while  we 
all  stood  around  with  the  gloom  up  to  our  chests, 
he  steps  out  like  the  hero  does  in  the  third  act  and 
says:  “I  guess  that  elects  me  " 

We  just  looked  at  each  other. 

“I  know  your  signals.  I  know  your  plays.  Why 
not?" 

Well,  we’d  had  our  lesson  about  cheerin'  this  guy. 
We  didn't  scream  We  didn’t  even  give  him  the 
Chautauqua  salute.  Nobody  said  a  word  till  Lieu- 
Unant  Harris  told  him  he'd  go  with  him  to  get 
a  suit  Even  while  they  was  rone  we  still  stood 
with  our  heads  bangin'  down 

"Only  a  little  workout"  he  ordered  as  he  come  up. 
“Just  a  light  signal  practice  so  you  can  catch  my 
stride  and  the  way  1  play." 

I  run  them  pretty  fast  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and.  believe  me.  we  kad  to  move  fast  with  that  lad 
in.  Poor  old  Bill  Gates  was  a  slow  freight,  but  this 
guy  was  the  Limited  We  almost  stopped  hatin'  him 
when  we  saw  the  way  he  tucked  the  old  hall  under 
his  arm  and  got  away.  Honest,  you  couldn't  sec 
him  at  all  the  first  two  or  three  yards. 

I  slowed  them  down,  because  I  could  see  he  wasn’t 
in  condition  like  a  man  ought  to  be  for  a  hard  game 
His  wind  was  short,  and  the  year  he’d  laid  off  since 
he  left  the  Point  hadn’t  hardened  h.m  up  any. 

In  the  last  practice  w*  just  run  through  signals. 


and  Lieutenant  Lord  kicked  in  with  a  new  play, 
a  sort  of  improvement  on  the  old  crisscross.  In  this 
one,  instead  of  the  play  bein’  made  fast  like  the 
crisscross,  it  was  a  wort  of  delayed  po«  and  was 
done  so  slow  it  looked  like  an  accident. 

It  was  a  simple  play,  but  the  lieut  said  he’d  made 
a  touchdown  with  it  against  the  Navy.  There  was 
only  five  yards  to  be  gained  in  three  downs  in  them 


days,  you  know,  and  you  could  call  a  mnn  buck 
from  the  line  and  really  get  a  little  excitement  out 
of  the  game.  In  this  play  we  called  back  the  right 
tackle  and  he  stood  just  in  front  of  the  right  half. 

The  signal  was  13,  23.  44.  Well,  when  i the  cen¬ 
ter  snapped  the  ball  back,  the  right  half,  our  hero, 
was  to  stand  kickin’  his  foot  back  and  forth  ns  if 
he  had  some  dirt  stock  in  his  cleat*.  The  left  half, 
full,  and  tackle  was  to  smash  into  the  right  side 
of  our  line,  between  the  other  fellows’  loose  half 
and  tackle,  and  the  linemen  was  all  to  work  their 
men  to  the  right.  I  was  to  make  a  fake  puss  to 
the  left  half,  and  he  was  to  dive  into  the  hole  low 
aa  if  he  had  the  ball.  Then  I  was  to  whirl  right 
on  around  and  chuck  the  ball  into  Lieutenant  Lord’s 
gentlemanly  stummirk.  With  me  to  run  interference 
he  was  to  circle  the  left  end.  which  would  lie  drawn 
over  by  the  fake  buck,  and  our  hero  was  to  dash 
madly  down  the  field  for  a  touchdown,  thus  savin' 
the  game  in  the  last  half  minute  of  ptuy,  us  is  al¬ 
ways  done  in  every  high-class  fiction  contest. 

We  practiced  that  darned  play  about  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  never  reversin'  It  once  to  give  Bullet  McGuire, 
the  left  half,  a  chance  for  glory.  Bullet  wasn’t 
slighted,  though,  for  the  lieut  pointed  out  enough 
weak  points  in  his  style  of  play  to  make  Us  all  won¬ 
der  how  he  ever  got  by  on  that  Massillon  team.  He 
didn't  have  no  finesse,  the  lieut  said. 

"He  don’t  need  none,"  says  Riley,  “when  he  goes 
into  •  line  with  that  Hnrveyized  steel  dome  of  his,” 

By  the  time  the  last  practice  was  over,  u*  nine 
noncoins  and  privates  had  quit  thinkin'  about  thr 
game.  Our  thoughts  had  turned  to  the  different 
methods  of  murder  and  mayhem.  Some  of  us  was 
for  quick  deaths  and  some  for  lingerin'  deaths,  but 
all  for  violence. 

“The  first  down  I’m  goin’  to  land  right  on  his  Jaw,” 
says  McGuire. 

"Naw.  don’t  let's  be  tightwad*  in  this  little  thing, 
l-et's  all  take  a  wallop  at  him,"  says  I.  "When  I 
give  the  signal  we’ll  all  be  ready,  and  then  when 
Stuffy  snaps  the  ball  back  I’ll  pass  it  to  the  lieut. 
Then  we  all  swing." 

“Wait  a  minute,  that  ain’t  no  aquarc  deal.  I’d  be 
loanin'  over  and  couldn’t  get  straightened  up  in  time," 
argues  Stuffy. 

Sergeant  Schmal*  stood  over  to  one  side,  just 
thinkin'.  After  about  five  minutes  he  broke  in: 

“Not  so  fast,  fellow  ath-u-letes.  not  so  fust. 
There’s  a  lot  of  guys  got  a  bunch  of  money  up 
on  this  game.  And  besides,  we  want  to  win.  That's 
what  we’re  playin'  for.  ain’t  it?" 

"Aw.  to  Vera  Cruz  with  the  game."  says  Sergeant 
Riley.  "What  we  want  Is  to  pci  this  guy.  and  get 
him  eo  the  hospital  corps  won't  take  a  day  off  for 
a  month." 

"Still,  there’a  somethin'  in  what  Schmalz  says," 

I  figured. 

"Of  course  there 
Is,”  says  Schmalz. 
"What  we  got  to 
do  is  to  dope  out 
a  way  to  combine 
business  with 
pleasure,  ns  the 
sayin'  is.  We  got 
to  win  this  game, 
and  at  the  same 
time  we  have  to 
hand  It  to  this  big 
stiff  hard  enough 
so  he  devotes  the 
rest  of  his  life 
to  bein’  nice  to  en¬ 
listed  men." 

"Well,  you  bein' 
such  u  heavy 
thinker,  what  have 
you  got  to  offer?” 
asks  Riley. 

"Here’s  my  sys¬ 
tem."  a  n  s  w  e  ri 
Schmalz:  "We  use 
this  lad  to  win  the 
game,  and  makr 
him  win  it.becuuse 
you  got  to  admit 
he  can  play  foot¬ 
ball.  But.  while 
we're  usin’  him  to 
cop  it,  we  also 
hand  him  enough 
to  get  even  for  the 
whole  regiment.” 

T  h  e  Dutchman 
was  right.  Even 
Riley  had  to  admit 
that,  so  we  spent  the  evenin'  framin’  it  up.  Tukr 
it  from  me,  if  the  Kaiser's  oldest  boy  had  laid  out 
his  campaign  as  careful  and  thorough  ns  wo  did 
this  stunt,  he’d  of  been  eatin’  off  the  best  china 
in  Verdun  in  a  week. 

In  San  An  tone  Thanksgiving  Day  was  nice  and 
bright,  loo  hot  for  football,  and  every  officer  and 
every  private  that  could  (Continued  on  page  34) 


Huek  Lord  crashed  do  tin  back  of  Ihe  line  rrith  Ihe  ball  locked  under  hit  arm 
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Haltin'*  coutln  ventured  to  rahe  fur  eye*.  which  curled  their  euttomary  Indue 


"OUGAR?"  asked  Ballin'*  cousin.  hol.linir  In  M«. 

Ones*  the  same  style  of  tong*  which  Evr  might 
have  utilised. 

"One,  please.”  suicl  llolltsUr,  ncorning  the  obvious 
nnd  cloyinic  compliment  lie  took  the  cup  and  drank 
to  Hailin'*  couiin  only  with  hi*  eye*  while  ha  waited 
for  her  to  hupticr  n  alica  of  lemon  in  her  own  tea. 
"Well,  the  *ky'*  clearinir.  i.n't  it?"  (On#  glance  at 
the  »potle»*  heaven*  wnrned  Mr*.  Cloud  that  ha  waa 
Juggling  metaphor*.)  "Y-e-e-*,"  he  admitted.  "But 
not  too  awfully  fast." 

Hollister  Ripped  hi*  ten  in  va*t  contentment.  He 
liked  the  Green  Hour,  and  it-  tables  on  the  waterside 
gras*  plot  hnrdly  three  feet  above  the  level  of  tha 
harbor;  he  liked  the  velvet  atmosphere;  he  liked  his 
beverage;  he  liked  the  youthful  simplicity  of  Mr*. 
Cloud'*  costume;  and  he  was  healthily  and  fervently 
in  love  with  Mr*.  Cloud. 

"At  any  rate."  he  said,  "Diederick  saved  me  from 
a  mighty  ticklish  explanation,  didn’t  he?  I  wonder 
why  he  doesn't  talk?  He  could  if  he  wanted  to." 

Hailin'*  cousin  blushed  warmly,  and  she  displayed 
much  diligence  in  the  study  of  botunomancy  in  thi* 
case  divination  by  the  activity  of  tea  leave*.  Hollister 
was  convinced  anew  that  *he  was  never  lovelier  than 
when  one  of  those  gentle  tides  of  rouleur  dr  ro*r 
spread  so  delicately  and  so  evenly  over  her  neck 
nnd  checks.  It  was  In  those  interludes  that  her 
charm  was  most  virginal  and  appealing.  Otherwise 
it  wus  her  splendid  vigor  nnd  health  which  magnet¬ 
ised  Hollister.  In  either  case  he  was  entraneed- 

•Yes.  surely."  she  faltered. 

Even  though  he  regretted  the  cause  of  her  embar¬ 
rassment.  he  was  too  appreciative  of  the  exquisite 
result  of  it  to  be  contrite.  He  admired  her,  and 
thought  unutterably  gracious  things. 

“It’s  funny,  too,"  he  said.  "He’s  playing  possum 
so  hard  that  all  the  nurse*  are  gossiping  about  it. 
but  he  just  lie*  there  and  won’t  speak.  And  he  could 
say  I  did  it,  nnd  try  to  get  square  with  me  for  the 
punch  I  did  give  him,  or  he  could  accuse  the  man 
who  actually  hit  him.  Why  doesn't  he?  And  yet 
he  looked  people  right  in  the  face,  and  when  they 
asked  if  I  did  it  he  shook  his  head,  and  when  they 
asked  who  did  do  it  he  shook  harder.  He  pretends 
he  can't  talk,  but  one  of  the  nurses  swears  she  over¬ 
heard  him  talking  to  Hartwell  when  he  called.  I 
can’t  make  any  sense  out  of  it." 

Ballin'*  cousin  ventured  to  raise  her  eves,  which 
exerted  their  customary  influence  over  Hollister.  He 


wondered  sometimes  why  she  didn’t  hear  the  heating 
of  hi*  heart. 

“Anyway,  with  Mr.  Hartwell  at  the  hospital  so 
much,  and  Edith  having  a  nervous  headache,  we 
have  a  chance  to  Ulk  thing*  over." 

“Finer  said  Hollister.  “That’*  what  we  both 
wanted,  wasn’t  U?  And  you  must  have  decided  that 
I’m  fairly  safe  or  you  wouldn't  he  her*  now." 

Baltin's  cousin  smiled  her  affirmative. 

"Out  here  in  the  sunlight  it  doesn't  seem  quite 
a-  tragic  a*  it  did."  she  told  him  “It  all  worked  up 
to  a  climax,  and  then  there  wa.  a  tremendous  *ma*h. 
and  now  there's  a  tail.  But  I'm  just  a*  anxious  to 
Ulk  to  you  as  I  was  yesterday." 

“Yesterday?"  echoed  Hollister.  “Wasn't  it  a  year 
ago  yesterday?" 

Ballin’*  cousin  dimpled.  It  was  an  unfair  advan- 
tag*  to  take  of  him. 

“If*  probably  nothing  but  business,  bat— well,  thi* 
is  my  side  of  it.  In  the  first  place.  I'rter  Kirby  in¬ 
troduced  us  at  the  Aspinwall— " 

“You'll  have  to  go  back  further  than  that."  ob¬ 
jected  Hollister.  “Won't  you  begin  with  Mr  Hart¬ 
well?  Who  i*  he.  and  what  i*  he?" 

"Why,  he'*  one  of  the  executors  and  trustees  of 
my  husband',  estate." 

"Oho?"  Hollister  was  tinglingly  alive  to  this  new 
datum. 

"I  see!  So  you’ve  known  him  for  several  year*?" 

"Only  three.  I  never  met  him  until  afterward." 

“And  he's  one  of  the  executors?  I*  it  impertinent 
to  ask  who  the  others  are?" 

"My  brother-in-law— just  the  two  of  them." 

Hollister  was  ready  to  emit  the  view  halloo.  On 
the  Devonian  Mr.  Cloud  had  referred  specifically  to 
hi*  relations  with  Hartwell.  Here  at  last  were  con¬ 
crete  premise*. 

"That's  mighty  interesting.  And—?" 

"I*  there  anything  else?" 

"Why.  yes.  unless  you  think  I'm  rude,  and  I  hope 
you'll  say  so  if  you  do.  I'm  only  hunting  for  a  good 
take-off  before  I  jump  How  about  Miss  Rexford?" 

Ballin’*  cousin  was  vaguely  disquieted.  She 
crumpled  the  crepe  makeshift  which  tea  rooms 
substitute  for  real  napkins  and  smoothed  it  out 
carefully.  "What  is  it  you  want  roc  to  say?" 

"I  understand  that  you  fojnd  her  by  advertising, 
and  that  her  reference*  were  all  good?" 

"Oh.  yes." 

"But  who  suggested  youij  haring  a  companion?” 


"1  don't  recall,  but  Mr.  Hartwell  and  my  brother, 
in-law  and  Ned  and  Peter  all  agreed." 

"Mr.  Hartwell  wasn’t  the  one  who  first  brought  up 
tho  subject?" 

"Not  that  I  remember." 

"All  right,"  said  Hollister,  resting  his  elbows  on 
the  table  and  clasping  hi*  hands.  "Note  go  ahead 
with  that  night  at  the  Aspinwall.” 

D  ALLIN'S  cousin  was  deliciously  confidential  as  she 
L*  bent  toward  him.  "Nothing  happened  that  night,  or 
for  a  day  or  two,  until  we  met  you  on  the  Devonian. 
Ned  and  Peter  had  told  me  a  great  deal  about  you, 
and  Ned  had  planned  to  give  a  luncheon  so  that  we 
could  meet.  Then  you  dropped  in  on  us,  and  we 
didn't  have  the  luncheon!  After  you  turned  up  so 
unexpectedly  on  the  Devonian,  Edith  began  to  talk 
about  you.  You  and  I  discussed  that  at  Fairyland. 
But  after  you  walked  with  her — the  evening  I  asked 
you  to— she  changed  completely.  She  couldn't  praise 
you  enough  Then  Ned  and  Peter  and  Mr.  Hartwell 
came  down." 

"Since  when."  he  said,  “I've  been  lonely  in  tho 
midst  of  a  multitude." 

Her  smile  was  a  very  suitable  reward. 

"Four  or  five  day*  ago.  when  you  and  Mr.  Cloud 
began  to  play  around  Uigrther  and  eat  together  he- 
fore  the  rest  of  us  were  ready,  Mr.  Hartwell  came 
to  me  and— he  hinted  that  you  were  trying  to  make 
friends  with  Mr.  Cloud  for— from  ulterior  motives. 
He’s  always  advised  me,  you  know.  He  repeated 
everything  Edith  had  told  me  earlier,  and  added 
something.  And  he  pro— and  ufter  that  Peter  talked 
to  me  about  you,  and  hr  said  that  your  being  her. 
was  worth  thousand*  of  dollars  to  him  and  Nod." 

Hollister  proved  mentally  his  psychological  *um. 
I  ■*•1  +  1*111. 

"Indeed!" 

"That's  exactly  what  he  said.  Then  yesterday 
noon  Ned  came  to  me.  He  waa,  oh,  frightfully  ex¬ 
cited.  He  said  he'd  heard  you  were  going  north; 
he  wanted  to  know  if  I  knew  why.  And  when  I  suld 
I  didn't,  he  said— I'll  try  to  quote  he  said  that  if 
you  left  Bermuda  now  it  would  rafn  him  and  Peter 
both  I  He  said  It  would  mean  a  legal  battle  and 
money  and  reputation— and  he  wouldn’t  explain  any 
more  than  Just  that.  He  said  my  brother-in-law 
would  be  nfferted  too— and  I'd  noticed  that  Mr.  Cloud 
ha*  been  awfully  worried  lately.  And  Ned  begged 
me  to-  to  be  so  nice  to  you.  if  I  could,  ao  that  you’d 
like  it  down  here.  I  know  this  doesn't  sound  vary 
terrible  to  you,  but  you  didn't  see  Ned.  He  isn't 
very  emotional,  but  he  was  perfectly  livid.  I  know 
it  must  be  critical;  Ned  *ald  that  one  single  day 
would  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  So  I 
tried  to  make  an  appointment  with  you." 

Hollister  wa*  distrait. 

"Why  on  earth  didn't  Ned  come  to  met" 

"He  said  he  couldn't.  He  said  he  hadn't  any— 

I  think  he  *aid  'puli’  with  you.  And  every  time 
I  made  any  movement,  either  Mr.  Hartwell  or  Edith 
or  somebody  else  was  there.  I  could  send  Edith  off, 
of  course,  but  they  were  right  at  my  heels  conrlantly. 
and  when  I  saw  how  miserable  both  Ned  and  Mr. 
Cloud  were.  I— I  lost  my  head  I  didn’t  think  of 
anything  except  that  they  must  need  you  tremen¬ 
dously.  and— and  so-" 

HOLLISTER,  with  a  tact  which  she  never  ap¬ 
preciated,  was  quick  to  interrupt  her. 

"And  Ned  and  Pete  were  pretty  lucky  to  have 
you  for  an  advocate.  I  wa*  just  planning  to  sail  on 
the  Oceana." 

Ballin'*  cousin  had  an  extenuation  to  make  for 
Ballin.  "But  you  mustn't  understand  that  Ned  asked 
me  to  intercede— not  that  wayl  He  didn't!  He 
doesn't  know  that  1  have!  He  only  wanted  mo  to  be 
indirect.  But  I  can't  be  subtle  when  it's  so  much 
easier  to  be  frank.  And  you  know  1  wouldn't  have — 
flirted  with  you  to  try  to  keep  you  here.  I  went  to 
you  of  my  own  free  will,  and  I  wa*  glad  to  do  it  for 
him!  But  I  had  to  use  my  own  methods.  Are  you 
so  rery  angry  with  me?" 

"I  think."  said  Hollister,  regarding  her  ardently, 
"that  you’ve  got  just  a  little  more  loyalty  than  any¬ 
one  else  I’ve  ever  known.  I  mean  that.  Not  once, 
but  twice—” 

"Please  don't!”  she  entreated  him  hastily.  "We 
mn*,l  forget  that!  Now  it’s  your  turn  to  talk 
to  me." 

"Before  that."  he  corrected,  "you  ought  to  let  me 
know  what  that  slip  of  the  tongue  of  Pete’s  was.” 
"Oh.  yen.  It  wa*  when  we  were  going  in  to  lunch. 
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He  snid  something  about  your  not  earning  your  ‘al¬ 
ary.  and  Ned  glared  at  him  and  said  very  Jicrcrly 
that  another  remark  like  that  might  cost  somebody 
five  years  and  a  mint  of  money,  and  Peter  rifted! 
And  at  lunch  Ned  couldn't  eat  a  mouthful.  So  I  was 
surer  then  than  over  that  I  had  to  have  your  word 
that  you’d  stay  here,  and  that’*  exactly  what  I  want 
you  to  talk  about  now.  What  is  it,  Mr.  Hollister? 
What  huve  Ned  and  Peter  been  up  to?" 

Hollister  would  have  given  much  for  the  power 
to  answer  categorically. 

"Ned  won’t  enlighten  you?" 

"I  should  say  not!" 

"He  doesn't  aeem  very  communicative,  and  that’s 
a  fact.  I've  cornered  him  twice  since  yesterday,  and 
he’s  wiggled  like  an  eel.  He  wouldn't  even  admit 
thut  he’s  alive.  Wouldn’t  Peter  say  anything?” 

"Nor  Peter,” 

"He  wouldn't  to  me  either.  And  your  brother-in- 
law?” 

"Nor  Mr.  Cloud." 

llolli-ter  toyed  awkwardly  with  his  spoon. 

"The  worst  part  of  it  ia  I  do  want  so  much  to 
relieve  you.  but.  a*  a  matter  of  fact,  I’d  have  to  wade 
through  u  whole  sea  of  broken  promise*  if  I  went 
Into  the  fine  points.  I  haven’t  had  a  chance  for  a 
-runes  with  Mr.  Cloud  yet  ’’ 

"Hut,  Mr.  Hollister  I  Only  yesterday  he  asked  you 
not  to  stay  in  Bermuda!  An  hour  or  two  later  Neil 
was  telling  me  that  he  and  Peter  would  be  tremen¬ 
dously  distressed  if  you  didn't!  They  won’t  let  me 
Into  their  secret;  they  won’t  give  me  the  Unie.t 
little  hint.  I  suppose  they  think  a  girl  wouldn’t 
understand,  but  when  so  many  people  I  love  are 
all  so  upset  and  speak  so  queerly,  /  uvial  to  know! 
It  isn’t  ordinary  curiosity;  it’*  the  curiosity  of — it 
•cares  me.  If  it's  just  u  matter  of  money,  that  would 
lie  simple,  but  you've  all  tuken  to  saying  such  strange 
thing*  about  Mr.  Hartwell,  and  you  yourself  an* 
always  letting  drop  innuendoes  about  Edith.” 

HOI.I.ISTKR  would  have  hud  to  be  more  immov¬ 
able  than  Gibraltar  to  have  ignored  her  misgiv¬ 
ings.  Nevertheless  he  was  still  under  a  primary  obli¬ 
gation  to  llullin  and  u  secondary  duty  to  Mr  Cloud. 
He  had  sent  n  curt  resignation  to  the  addrr-a  given 
him  by  Joshua  W.  Brown,  so  that  he  eonshtered  him- 
•elf  no  longer  bound  by  his  verbal  contract,  but  he 
was  morally  answerable  to  Halim  for  whatever  he 
might  suy  to  Mrs.  Cloud,  He  wa.  therefore  pre¬ 
vented  from  lodging  accurate  Information  against 
Miss  Hex  ford,  and  he  couldn’t  indict  Hartwell  with¬ 
out  shuttering  the  same  covenant. 

"Mr*.  Cloud,"  he  began  lamely.  'Tnt  afraid  you'll 
pul  me  down  us  n  pretty  poor  trailer,  but  really  and 
truly  I  know  a  good  many  things  that  I’m  bound 
not  to  talk  about.  You  see,  I  honestly  did  come  down 
here  on  regular  business.  Peter  w«~  right;  I  -up- 

Cl  didn't  earn  my  solary.  because  it  was  high  pay 
very  little  energy,  but  that’s  neither  here  nor 
there.  I've  finished  it  and  cabled  New  York  that 
I’m  through.  I  haven’t  any  more  Idea  than  you 
have  what  Ned  meant  by  squelching  Pete  that  way. 
Hut  Ned  has  told  me  certain  thing-  and  sworn  me 
not  to  breathe  them  to  anybody,  even  to  you.  So 
has  Pete.  They’re  sort  of  detached  and  unrelated, 
and  they  don’t  signify  much  of  anything  to  me.  b  if 
I’ve  got  to  be  fair  to  Peter  mid  Ned  " 

She  sigb  d  n  trifle  wearily,  and  sh««ik  her  head 
"Then  you  hove  some  conception  of  what  all  thi- 
rumpus  is  about.” 

"Mrs.  Cloud."  1  I'm  just  exactly  as  much 


in  the  dark  a*  you  arc.  It  staggered  me  when  I 
heard  that  it  matters  to  Ned  or  anybody  else  what 
I  do  or  where  I  go.  I  don’t  know  why  it  should.  I 
haven’t  had  any  dealings  of  any  kind  with  any  of 
’em.  But  it  was  represented  to  me  that  I  did  matter, 
and  that’s  all  there  is  about  it." 

"In  other  word*,  you're  loyal  to  your  friend*  too?" 

"In  a  way.  ye*." 

“And  you  don’t  know  what  the  kernel  of  it  is?" 

“I  wouldn't  guarantee  that  I  even  know  what  the 
shell  is!  I’m  trying  hard  to  find  out.  And  in  the 
meantime  I’m  absolutely  at  your  disposal." 

Ballin’*  cousin  creased  and  uncreased  the  flimsy 
napkin. 

"Well.  I'd  hoped  Never  mind!  If  you're  guess 
ing  too.  there  isn’t  a  great  deal  of  use  in — in  brood¬ 
ing  about  it.  is  there?  One  last  word,  the  the 
things  Ned  and  Peter  told  you  aren’t— they  aren’t 
personal,  are  they?  They  aren’t  about  me?" 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  Merely  their  private  bonnes* 
affairs.  It’s  probably  nothing  but  a  financial  fight 
with  Mr.  Hartwell." 

Ballin’*  cousin  was  flamingly  intent. 

“A  fight?  Did  you  say  a  ppl it  Ned  and  Peter 
with  Mr.  Hortrefir 

Hollister  could  cheerfully  have  sawed  off  his  tongue 
and  to* veil  it  to  the  school  of  doctor  fish  in  the  har¬ 
bor  for  clinical  research.  His  aspect  was  again  that 
of  the  guilty  schoolboy;  he  could  feel  the  erubescence 
of  hi*  ear  lobes.  "I— that  was— that  just  slipped 
out  "  he  stammered 

Ballin'*  cousin  clung  relentlessly  to  the  point. 

“But  is  it  true!  Ned  and  Peter  are  having  a  fight 
with  Mr.  Hartwell?  I.  it?" 

Hollister  attempted  to  palter.  “Be  that  as  it 


afraid  to  oppose  him.  and  you  say  he's  insufferable 
to  you.  And  there  you  arc!” 

Ballin'*  cousin  was  very  wide-eyed  and  very  white. 

“That’s  incredible!"  -he  said  dully.  "It’s  simply 
incredible!  But  it  would  explain  a  lot!  I  never 
thought  of  that  before.  1  wonder  if  that’s  it?" 

“What  else  roa  it  I*?”  he  demanded. 

“To — to  marry  that  man!  Ugh!”  Her  shudder 
was  thoroughly  expressive  of  her  aversion  to  the 
fat  lawyer.  “But,  Mr.  Hollister!  What  hold  can  he 
possibly  have  on  them!  They  wouldn’t  let  me  marry 
him  to  save  themselves  money!  They  wouldn’t  dream 
of  it!  And  a*  for  mi'/ikk  me.  they  haven't  done 
that;  they've  only  praised  him  a  little  ’’  She  bit 
her  lips  and  stopped. 

Hollister  sat  back  petrified. 

“They’ve  piw.W  him  to  you?  Recently?" 

“N-not  so  much  since  they  came  down  here. 
They’ve  urged  me  to  be — to  be  friendly  with 
him.” 

Hollister  shooed  away  a  too  expectant  waitress. 

“We’ve  got  the  kernel  then!  We’ve  got  the  gist 
of  it  anyhow!  I  told  you  I'd  try  to  arrange  to  stay 
in  Bermuda  for  your  sake.  Well,  I  will!  I’ll  smooth 
Mr.  Cloud  down  somehow.  I'll  get  hold  of  Ned  and 
Pete  and  your  brother-in-law,  and  I'll  go  up  to  the 
cottage  to  sec  Diederick.  If  he’s  Mr.  Hartwell's  law 
partner,  he  must  be  in  on  thi*  somehow.  I'll  give 
him  the  third  degree,  too.  and  we’ll  straighten  out 
this  tangle  in  a  hurry!” 

Ballin’*  cousin  gav  e  him  her  hands  across  the  table. 

"You’re  wonderfully  good  to  take  such  trouble  for 
Ned  - -nut  that  he  doesn't  need  you  strongly,  be¬ 
cause  I'm  positive  he  does.” 

Hollister's  voice  went  gruff  and  shaky,. 

"It  isn’t  altogether  for  Ned.  I've  said  over  and 
over  again,  ll'i  for  pen." 

She  strove  to  free  her  hands,  but  he  relentlessly 
held  them  captive.  “Mr.  Hollister,  please — " 

"Has  it  got  to  l«e  ’Mr.  Hollister'  -till?  After  yes¬ 
terday.  and  to-day.  -till  ’Mr.  Hollister'?" 

•  Plense!  Somrliudy'll  see  you!" 

Reluctantly  he  freed  her.  The  consciousness  of 
hia  boldness  appalled  him,  but  Hailin'-  cousin  sud¬ 
denly  -mi led  and  grew  roseate. 

“Now,  Mr  llolli-ter.”  -be  -aid.  "you've  earned  n— 
a  M.rt  of  reward.  Ho  you  remember?" 


Hut  the  parenthetical  alibi  of  George  W.  Monroe 
didn't  suit  the  requirement-  of  Ballin'-  cousin. 

"f.  it.  Mr.  Holli-ter?" 

When  hi*  eye*  met  her*,  he  couldn't  equivocate 
’’I  hope  they'll  forgive  mo.  Yes!"  he  -id. 

ballin’*  eou.in  took  it  quietly  enough,  and  only 
the  rise  and  fall  of  her  bo-om  betrayed  that  excite, 
moot  she  wa*  endeavoring  to  conceal. 

"That  u>  surprising."  -he  managed 

"I  ought  not  to  be  let  Uo-e  without  a  keeper!" 
said  llolli-ter  rrmor-efully,  “but  the  cat’-  out  of  the 
hag  now.  I  never  did  like  cats  anyway." 

Bailin'*  eou.in  rompo-ed  her-elf  wiih  an  effort. 

“You  don’t  know  if  it  ha.  to  do  with  me?" 

“Why  should  itr 

’Well -aid  Hailin'-  eou-ia.  “it  shouldn't,  but  .1 
might." 

llolli-ter  nearly  overturned  the  table  in  the  tumult 
of  hi-  eagernru. 

“Mrs.  Cloud!  You’re  not  engaged  to  him?" 

Her  reflex  was  a-  pronounced  a-  it  hail  Iwn  on 
the  htconinn  when  he  attempted  to  congratulate  her. 

“No!  Oh.  no!" 

“But  he's — he  want*  you  to  her 

“He's  insufferable!" 

"Then  I’ve  rot  it!  I’ve  get  it!  That’s  the  eauoe 
of  the  whole  riot!  Ned  and  Pete  and  Mr.  Cloud 
and  Hartwell  and  you!  lie’s  rot  a  hammer  lark  <«n 
'em  somehow;  he’s  try 
Ing  to  Influence  Ibww 
through  you!  Mr 
Cloud  ha-  had  busine- 
with  him;  he  told  me 
so  himself!  Ned  and 
IVte  have  too;  lAeg 
told  me  so!  They’re 


HK  ii..  .  I  in  "tiipHn'il  delight,  ”1  renumber." 

A-  though  nv.ro  inc  by  -byni'—  at  the  realisa¬ 
tion,  be  added  in  wlint  he  meant  to  be  u  tone  of  sturdy 
conquest,  and  what  wo-  in  reality  u  -trained  and 
feeble  whisper:  “Frances!"  And  then,  Iks' a  use  hi- 
»*«  *1  i-ird-  were  quite  intart,  and  because  their  v|. 
•  ration  wa-  mnrxvlou-ly  laud,  be  -aid  In  whnl 
•houldn’t  bn»e  been  an  articulate  voice  nt  nil: 
“You  darling!" 

For  a  moment  hi*  perceptions  didn't  record  thut 
there  were  two  startled  exclamation*,  lie  heard  but 
one.  Hi*  attention  wn»  riveted  upon  Hullin'-  cousin; 
it  wasn't  until  he  saw  that  her  gaxe  wa-  directed 
above  hi-  bead  that  hi*  cognisance  rcgi-tcrod  the 
second  of  the  responses.  Then  he  turned  and  found 
himself  under  the  battery  of  (CmdiNiirtf  or.  /.ugc  28) 


Phil.  it's  time  noir  to  get  together.  That's  uhg  I  osfc.xf  gou  to  uandtr  oter  here  uith  me.  I'm  going  to  disgorge 
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T  Gives  You  Greater  Power  at 
the  Normal  Driving  Speeds 


We  have-  developed  this  Six 
cylinder  motor  to  the 
point  where  it  delivers  its 
greatest  power  at  nor¬ 
mal  driving  speeds. 

And  the  new-  Willys  Six 

fives  you  20  miles  per 
our  at  76H  r.p.m. --40 
miles  per  hour  at  1536 
r.p.m.  and  so  on. 

The  excessive  speed  motors 
which  deliver  their  high¬ 
est  power  at  3000  or  more 
r.p.m.  rnayheall  very  well 
for  the  occasional  driver 
who  wants  high  power  at 
high  speeds. 

But  excessive  speed  motors 
necessarily  sacrifice 
power,  pick-up  and  flex¬ 
ibility  at  ordinary  driving 
speeds  in  order  to  gain 
them  at  racing  speeds. 

And  they  must  also  sacrifice 
economy  and  durability. 

Conceiving  your  needs  tobe 
greater  six  cylinder  effi¬ 
ciency  at  normal  driving 
speeds  with  ample  power 
at  any  speed  at  which  you 
care  to  drive. 

— We  have  attained  in  the 
new  Willys  Six  compared 


with  any  other  Six  of 
its  sire 

— higher  power  at  normal 
driving  speeds, 

— faster  pick-up  at  normal 
driving  speeds, 

— smoother  climbing  with¬ 
out  having  to  rush  the 
hills. 

—greater  smoothness  in 
high  gear  at  very  slow 
paces. 

These  are  the  biggest,  most 
important  six  cylinder 
improvements  of  the  year 
because  they  are  improve¬ 
ments  that  you  will  use 
all  the  time. 

They  give  the  owner  of  the 
new  Willys  Six  a  marked 
advantage  over  any  other 
six  of  its  size  in  all  or¬ 
dinary  driving. 

It  is  a  record  making  car — 
hut  it  makes  its  records 
withyouat  the  wheel — at 
ordinary  driving  speeds. 

To  match  its  record  motor 
performances  it  was  built 
also  to  ride  easier  than 
the  best  of  the  other  sixes 


of  its  size  to  set  a  new- 
high  mark  in  riding  com¬ 
fort. 

Longcantilever  rear  springs 
with  a  long  wheelbase 
(125  inches)  and  large 
tires  (35x4j^  inches)  pro¬ 
vide  an  ease  and  luxury 
of  riding  hitherto  un¬ 
known. 

And  low,  deep-cushioned 
seats,  built  over  improved 
seat  springs— each  spiral 
separately  air-cushioncd 
and  checked  against 
rebound— contribute  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  comfort  of 
passengers. 

• 

Its  smart,  double  cowl  body 
design  is  the  embodiment 
of  grace  and  beauty. 

The  price.  $1325,  makes 
this  big  seven  passenger 
Willys  Six  a  value  un¬ 
approached  in  the  fine 
car  class. 

See  the  -  Overland  dealer 
today.  Have  him  show 
you  the  new  Willys  Six 
and  demonstrate  it  for 
you. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


in  U.SA.- 
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Be  'warm  as  toast 
all  winter! 


Ihnt  their  enemies  will  not  recognize  the 
military  facta  as  exhibited  in  the  “war 
map.”  And  if  Verdun  had  fallen,  and 
the  French  field  armies  had  readjusted 
their  lines  behind  its  rums  instead  of 
in  front  of  them,  the  resolution  of 
France  and  her  ability  to  ware  war 
would  have  remained  unimpaired. 

The  French  soldier  in  his  new  trench 
would  have  said:  “What  is  all  this  to 


diversion  of  foi 
unitedly  on  our  i 
ral  foes,  ancient 
mate  objectivea- 
trian  Empires, 
have,  as  the  lega 
Monte-negro  bca 
fraught.  Butgari 


my  rifle  and  bayonet.  I  hare  bread,  meat, 
and  wine.  There  are  also  boches  ap¬ 
proaching.  Ia  that  not  enough?-  It  is 
this  mood,  so  widespread  in  the  con¬ 
tending  armies  and  in  the  peoples  be¬ 
hind  them,  so  stereotyped  by  modem 
orgamration.  this  somber  “matter-of- 
factness."  which  marks  the  terrible 
nature  of  this  war.  and  weakens  all 
expectations  of  its  speedy  end 

While  in  this  vein,  it  is  worth  while 
to  inquire  what  part  “political”  reasons 
ought  to  play  in  war  direction.  “Oh.” 
says  the  martinet,  “no  politics— we 
don’t  want  any  politics  in  war,"  etc.  But 
there  are  true  and  false  politics,  and  in 
war  true  politics  are  also  true  strategy. 

For  instance,  taking  a  large  view  of 
the  whole  story, 
the  first  need  of 
the  Allies  when 
attacked  by  the 
Central  Powers 
was  to  keep 
themselves  alive 
and  stem  the 
onset  until  they 

could  develop 

their  greatly 
superior  re¬ 
sources.  In  this 
•  trategy  and 
politics  were 
agreed.  The  sec¬ 
ond  need  was 
to  secure  the 
adherence  of 
doubtful  states. 

This  could  he 
achieved  either 
by  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  or  local 
action.  But  as 
our  resources 


Many  people  still  dread  the 
coming  of  winter,  but  those 
whose  homes  are  radiator 
heated  find  there  is  most 
comfort,  most  mutual 
family  happiness  in  the  long 
winter  days  and  evenings. 
No  fear  need  mother  have 
of  chill  window  spaces  or 
drafty  floors,  for  the  little 
folks  are  faithfully  pro¬ 
tected  against  these  winter 
dangers,  day  and  night,  by 
the  ever  alert ,  comfort-guar¬ 
anteed  outfits  of 
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Radiators  v-MBoilirs 


The  only  «urc  way  to  fill  n  house 
with  mild,  delightful  warmth 
and  make  it  a  horn*  ia  with 
AMERICAN  Radiators  and 
IDEAL  Boiler. 

a  arc  noiwIcM,  absolutely  safe  (a 
can  run  them),  and  con  at  any 
time  be  put  in  new  or  old  homes  with¬ 
out  disturbing  present  heater  or  tearing 
out  wall*  or  partition* 

They  pay  for  themselves 
in  fuel  savings 

Th.  (ORAL  BoUn  .III  burn  anr  local  furl— 
wood.  oil.  hard  <w  coal  lavas 
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east  of  Europe 
with  the  brighter 
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thrust  between 
world  war.  and- 
take  place  in  thi 


system  of  Belgium.  Holland.  Denmark. 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  It  also  means 
a  continuous  conflict  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  until  the  last  vestiges  of 
Slav  nationality  have  been  extermi¬ 
nated.  It  offers  tutelage  to  the  one 
group  and  anarchy  to  the  others. 

Ailin’  Political  Bungling 

THE  victory  of  the  Allies.  on  the 
other  hand,  means  the  preservation 
in  all  their  individual  integrity  of  the 
states  of  the  north,  and  it  can  only 
mean  the  ultimate  reconciliation  and 
unification  of  the  Balkan  peoples  as  a 
whole,  and  the  general  settlement  of 
these  regions  according  to  principles  of 
nationality. 

These  facts  are  fundamental,  indis¬ 
putable.  and  enduring.  Therefore,  from 
the  very  outset  of  the  war.  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  Allies  of  securing  adher¬ 
ents  both  in  the  northwest  and  in  the 
southeast  were  hopeful  and  extensive. 
And  these  are.  after  all.  the  real  and 
natural  flanks  of  the  vast  battle  field 
of  Europe  Again,  true  strategy  and 
true  politics  are  in  harmony. 

Of  the  two  choices,  the  Allies  looked 
first,  and  rightly,  to  the  Balkans  and 
the  East.  But  the  inability  to  visual¬ 
ize  with  sufficient  clearness  the  mighty 
consequences  that  would  flow  from  the 
gaining  of  the  Balkans  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  Turkey  as  a  war  factor  led  to 
a  divergence  upon  wholly  false  and 
fanciful  points  between  the  supposed 


itjr.  But  the  ev 
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of  .neir  power, 
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interests  of  high  strategy  and  high  poli¬ 
tics.  and  this  mistaken  friction  led  in 
turn  to  irresolute  and  inadequate  action, 
causing  infinite  distress  and  the  loss  of 
priceless  opportunities. 

The  field  armies  alone  of  the  Balkan 
States  must  have  amounted  to  more 
than  a  million  and  a  quarter  men. 
These  might,  by  a  comparatively  small 
diversion  of  force,  have  been  ranged 
unitedly  on  our  side  against  their  natu¬ 
ral  foes,  ancient  oppressors,  and  legiti¬ 
mate  objectives — tne  Turkish  and  Aus¬ 
trian  Empires.  Instead  of  which  we 
have,  as  the  legacy  of  1915,  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  beaten  down,  Greece  dis¬ 
traught,  Bulgaria  at  bay.  and  Rumania 
alone  in  arms  upon  our  side.  The 
immense  resources  of  the  allied  Gov¬ 
ernments  and  the  inflexible  resolution 
of  their  peoples  arc  strong  enough 
to  forge  through  all  this  to  the  final 
victory.  But  at  what  a  cruel  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  cost! 

Bulgaria' t  Tragic  Fate 

IS  the  awful  Ule  of  Armageddon  there 
is  nothing  so  sinister,  so  tragic,  so  ir¬ 
remediable  as  the  seduction  of  Bulgaria. 


A  real  safeguard 
against  all  intrusion 


This  Yale  Cylinder  Night 
Latch  cannot  be  forced,  or 
tampered  with  through  the 
crack  of  the  door.  Either  by 
itself,  or  as  reinforcement  for 
a  doubtful  lock,  on  any  door, 
it  affords 


front,  rear  or  closet 
real  protection  and  security 
against  sneak  thieves  and  cu¬ 
rious  intruders.  An  automatic 
deadlock  that  opens  only  to 
its  own  key. 

You  will  not  need  to  worry 
when  your  doors  arc  pro¬ 
tected  with  Yule  Night  Latches. 
You  can  see  this  Yule  Cylin¬ 
der  Night  Latch,  No.  44,  as 
illustrated,  nt  your  hardware 
dealers. 

I~k  h.  ,k,  M.r  Id,  M  /w 
f'—  "•  Molo.  M,A'  Look... 

ffenfear*  onJ  Omm  HomU 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 
9  East  40th  Street,  N.w  York  City 


of  sll  that  was  most  unnatural,  of  all 
that  was  m«t  purposeless,  of  all  that 
wa*  most  stupid! 

With  the  treason  of  the  Bulgarian 
King  fell  all  thoae  hopes  and  exporta¬ 
tions  of  a  united  Balkan  confederation, 
which  till  then  seemed  to  be  based  on 
tbe  common  interest  of  all  the  Balkan 
States.  This  natural  notation  would 
have  secured  the  future  of  all  those 
races.  The  defeat  of  their  ancient 
enemies,  conquerors,  and  spoliators 
would  have  restored  to  each  immense 
and  rightful  inheritances.  There  was 
enough  for  all,  and  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Austrian  and  Turkish  usurpations 
there  might  hare  arisen  in  the  south¬ 
east  of  Europe  a  new  great  power, 
with  the  brightest  prospects  of  internal 
prosperity  and  external  strength.  In- 
stead,  the  Bulgar  nation  has  been 
thrust  between  the  millstones  of  the 
world  war.  and -no  events  which  can 
t«ke  place  in  the  Balkans  can.  If  they 
persist,  save  it  from  the  hardest 
doom.  Forces  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  any  which  Savoff  or  Radoslavoff 
or  King  Ferdinand  were  essaying  to 
measure  must  regulate  the  outcome  of 
the  world  conflict. 

It  was  a  long,  uphill  journey  from 
the  Bulgarian  entry  into  the  war  on 
one  side  to  that  of  Rumania  on  the 
other.  W'hare  all  might  have  been  safe 
and  easy  were  now  hazard  and  perplex¬ 
ity.  But  the  ever-growing  ascendancy 
of  the  Allies,  the  ceaseless  gathering 
of  .neir  power,  unaffected  by  reverses 
ard  checks,  gradually  retrieved  in  some 
degree  the  Balkan  situation,  and  the 
glorious  victories  of  Brusiloff  gave  the 
signal  for  Rumanian  action.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  accession  of  thi*  new 
ally  are  obvious,  but  the  responsibilities 


The  Meaning  of  Verdun 
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ot  the  great  powers  toward  her  are  not  passed  in  quality  of  their  means  of 
less  plain.  speedy  victory. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  calculate  the  Ru-  But  for  the  submarine  and  the  mine 
maman  army  as  if  its  total  strength  the  British  navy  would,  at  the  outset  of 
were  added  to  our  cause  without  any  the  war.  have  been  able  to  force  the 

abatement.  Substantial  forces,  both  of  fighting  to  an  issue  on  their  old  battle 

Bulgarians  and  Turks,  had  long  stood  ground— outside  the  enemy’s  ports, 
ready  for  such  a  contingency,  and  had.  But  for  the  machine  gun  and  the 
in  apprehension  of  it.  been  held  back  barbed  wire  the  French  and  British 

iroin  other  theatres.  These  forces  im-  crimes  would  have  cleared  the  Ger- 
modiately  came  into  play.  From  the  mo-  mans  out  of  France  and  Belgium  be- 
ment  of  her  declaration  of  war  it  was  fore  the  end  of  1915. 
evident  that  the  military  problem  of  p,  ..  r>,  . .  _ 

Rumania  contained  element*  ot  com-  ‘ ne  ,tar  8  Une  Oblem 

ptexlty.  and  at  that  moment  the  direc-  T  T  is  no  use  driving  our  best  ships 
tion  of  the  menace  was  clearly  indi-  linto  submarine  ambuscades  and  mine 

catol.  Two  questions  arose  at  once.  fields.  No  seamanship,  no  gunnery. 

Why  did  Bulgaria  pause?"  and  "What  no  superiority  in  quality  or  n timers, 

would  llindenburg  do?"  By  the  time  can  a\ail  against  the  brutal  fact  of 
these  words  arc  published  it  is  possible  underwater  damage.  Similarly  on  land 
that  the  answers  to  both  may  be,  to  the  mere  thrusting  forward  of  masses 
««me  extent,  supplied.  of  heroic  but  easily  vulnerable  beings 

It  is  evident  that  at  the  moment  of  into  a  hail  of  machine-gun  bullets  only 
the  Rumuninn  declaration  of  war  the  produces  useless  carnage  A  single 
Bulgarian  officials  were  entitled  to  dr.  lieutenant  at  the  periscope  of  his  sub- 
nmnd  from  Germany  very  direct  and  marine  can,  by  his  fingers,  send  a 
specific  undertakings  of  assistance.  It  superdreadnought  to  her  doom  and  scat¬ 
's  evident  that  they  were  in  a  position  ter  a  squadron  of  the  greatest  ships  in 
to  make  their  demand  effective.  It  is  the  world.  A  single  noncommissioned 
probable  that  they  made  their  demand  officer,  with  his  machine  gun.  can  with 
and  that  they  received  a  aatlsfactory  his  thumbs  mow  down  a  battalion  and 
reply.  arrest  the  advance  of  a  brigade.  No 

It  also  seemed  very  likely  that  the  proportion  holds  between  these  factors, 
arrival  of  Hindenburg  at  the  summit  To  send  more  ships  or  more  battalions 
of  German  war  direction  would  In-  is  only  to  incur  more  losses, 
volve  a  new  departure  in  German  mill-  Just  as  in  disease  the  microbe  has  to 
tary  policy;  and  current  impressions  he  discovered,  and  the  exact  remedy 
favored  strongly  the  probability  of  an  found,  so  in  this  problem  of  modem 
Eastern  development.  It  was  obvious  war.  What  is  the  problem  for  our 

that  an  operation  in  force  from  Bui-  armies  on  land?  It  it  simply  to  dis- 

garian  territory  against  the  southern  cover  an  effective  means  of  bringinr 
frontier  of  Rumania  would  have  the  their  superior  man  power  into  clow  eon- 
advantage  of  enabling  Germany  to  keep  tact  with  the  enemy  on  equal  terms, 
her  heavy  hand  upon  the  Bulgarian  and  The  valiant  soldiers  have  a  right  to  ex- 
Turkish  armies  and  Government*,  and  pect  of  their  high  command  that  it  will 
guard  the  road  to  Constantinople  and  solve  this  problem.  Once  it  is  solved 

the  East,  without  which  the  greatest  the  war  is  finished.  Until  it  is  solved 

of  wars  would  soon  become  only  the  immense  sufferings  must  be  endured, 
greatest  of  sieges.  Lastly,  it  was  obvl-  Wc  had  the  misfortune  U»  lose  our 
ous  that  Germany  needed  desperately  ground  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  be* 

»i  me  recognisable  trophy  to  relieve  the  lure  the  modern  defensive  was  proper- 
disastrous  failures  of  the  1910  cam-  ly  understood.  We  have  to  regain  it 
paign.  now  that  it  ia  elevated  into  a  fine  art. 

All  these  considerations  pointed  And  just  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 

dearly  to  the  probability  of  a  strong  war  Germany  staked  her  all  in  the  first 

attack  upon  Rumania  from  the  south;  offensive  rush,  so  at  the  end  she  will 
and  such  an  attack  now  seems  to  be  in  be  forced  to  stake  everything  on  »h«- 
progress,  but  under  control.  It  ia  not  defensive.  If  that  fails  her.  there  Is 
y*t  cortnln  how  heavily  that  attnek  nothing  left  Sbr  must  submit  to  the 
is  backed,  or  how  far  it  ia  intendrd  will  of  the  conqueror* 
to  push  it.  But  It  would  be  foolish  to  To  discover  a  process  of  successful, 
suppoeo  that  the  means  ore  not  avail-  continuous,  and  decisive  offensive  for  1 
able,  or  cannot  lie  brought  Into  action  our  superior  forces  is  the  ore  task  be- 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  to  develop  fore  the  military  brains  of  the  Alike, 
a  very  serious  and  sustained  operation  Achieve  it  and  all  is  over, 
against  our  new  ally  on  this  and  other  When  these  conclusions  became  ob- 
fronts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  vioua.  nearly  two  years  ago.  an  attempt 
right  to  assume  that  the  remedies  for  “as  made  to  And  remedies.  In  the 
dangers  so  clcnrlv  threotened  have  not  monitor  you  hud  the  leginning  of  the 
been  neglected,  either  by  the  Rumanian  torpedo-proof  fleet.  In  the  caterpillar  or 
Government  or  by  the  war  dire -t  on  of  "tank"  was  the  beginning  of  the  bullet- 
the  Allies.  The  measures  by  which  the  proof  army.  Both  the-  weapons  had  a 
course  of  events  will  be  determined  single  purpose  the  waging  of  offensive 
have,  no  doubt,  been  taken  by  both  war  upon  the  enemy  by  the  stronger 
sides  some  weeks  ago.  and  no  measures  power.  Neither  ofth<  <«  weapons  is  suited 
taken  now  will  niter  the  ImmHiate  todefennc  Both  wrrr  t>a*rdupon  a  rtc©*- 
eonMMjucncew.  whatever  they  may  be.  nition  of  the  physical  fact*,  am!  w*r* 

Defcniivc  Advantage  ““T  ^  5 

THE  hard  thing  about  this  war  for  human  bravery  and  skill  its  birth- 
the  Allies  is  that  superior  forces  ore  right, 
denied  their  due  rights  in  attack  by  They  are  but  initial  and  tentative  con- 
the  power  of  the  defensive.  This  is  ceptions  typical  of  a  scheme  of  war 
equally  true  by  land  and  sea.  On  land  thought  which,  carried  continuously 
the  machine  gun  and  the  barbel  wire.  forward  by  every  variant  of  roechancat 
at  sea  the  submarine  and  the  mine,  science,  may  yet  achieve  great  result* 
have  robbed  superior  numbers  unsur-  and  ultimately  win  our  heart’s  desire. 
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Ihe  TIrfAVY  BU’1  Book  Not  ilu  strated 
w\xs  DcscitirnuN*  and  prices 


Fifth  Avenue  &37- Street 
New  York 


Punch!  Pui 


pictures  in  your  11 
/  letters  and  forms.  Easily  done—  ll 
I  without  cuts-  on  the  new  mimeo&roph.  11 
And  you  can’t  fcet  clearer,  sharper,  bet-  1 
f  ter  duplicates  by  any  process.  A  thin  \ 
m a»ter  sheet  of  dart  blue  paper  wuxless,  inde¬ 
structible  bos  made  the  mimeofcrupb  the  ideal  1 
all-purpose  duplicating  machine.  Reproduces  type¬ 
writing  lonfchand.  ruled  forms,  sketches  — on  the 
same  sheet  — at  one  operation— without  enftravin&s 
or  typesetting  and  distributing  Works  at  low  cost, 
in  your  own  office,  to  suit  your  time.  Quick?  A 
thousand  copies  done  in  a  few  mmoles  I  Booklet  "M" 
explains  how  the  improved  mimeograph  will  help  you 
cut  expenses  — will  widen  your  business  horizon. 
Write  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago— and  New  York. 


Help  Wanted 


wan  the  one  who  had  perfect  knowledge; 
and  through  the  chaos  of  his  thoughts 
ran  a  verification  of  his  belief  that  Miss 
Rexford  was  an  accomp’ished  trage¬ 
dienne  and  farceur.  She  had  stared  it 
admirably,  with  the  precise  amount  of 
repression  to  funvsh  verisimilitude  She 
had  conveyed,  without  ottering  a  single 
word,  an  unmistakable  impression  of 
her  wrongs— and  of  her  rights.  And 
Hollister  sat  tongue-tied,  inept  Ballin’s 
cousin  pushed  back  her  chair  and  rose 
“Mrs.  Cloud!  Frances!”  he  gasped. 
"No."  Her  voice  was  ineffably  weary 
and  discouraged.  “I’m  going  back  now. 
There's  nothing  to  say.  is  there?  Don’t 
come  with  me,  please.  I  want  to  be 
alone.  I’m  *o  tired  of— of  explanations  •" 
Again— and  it  seemed  for  the  thou¬ 
sandth  time— Hollister  had  none  to 

Cve.  He  sat  in  dumb  dejection,  until  at 
ngth  the  waitress  poked  the  recko.i- 
ir.g  under  his  napkin;  and  when  he 
picked  up  his  hat  and  went  to  the  fad 
of  the  steps  he  was  still  unaware  th.t 
he  had  tipped  Cinderella  five  shilling.. 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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These  Are  Better  Tires;  They  Are  Strong  and  Supple  Both 


Goodyear  Cord  Tires  arc  supple  pliant  —  yielding. 
They  do  not  fight  the  road. 

Peculiarly,  however,  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  combine  this 
suppleness  with  unusual  strength. 

They  meet  obstructions  easily,  giving  readily  under  their 
impact,  fairly  absorbing  them. 

Their  recovery  is  instant  and  positive. 

But  -  supporting  their  flexibility,  guaranteeing  their  stay¬ 
ing  power  is  stubborn  stamina,  inbuilt  and  invariable. 

As  a  consequence,  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  offer  very  real 
advantages— in  greater  comfort,  in  surer  security,  in  longer 
wear. 

These  advantages  arc  directly  due  to  the  Goodyear 
Cord  Tire  construction. 

In  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  several  layers  of  light,  strong, 
pliant  cords  are  laid  diagonally  one  upon  the  other,  with¬ 
out  cross-weave. 

Around  each  cord  and  on  each  side  of  each  layer  is  a 
cushion  of  quick-gum  rubber. 

The  cords  arc  allowed  easy  play  in  any  direction ;  the 
tire  walls  are  supple  and  strong;  the  tire  as  a  whole  is 

lively,  fast  and  enduring.  _  .  _  ,,  _  . 

Goodyear  Tim,  Heavy  Toten/t 
are  easy  to  let  from  Goodyear 


All  the  natural  elasticity  of  rubber  is  united  with  the 
cords'  enormous  strength. 

Speed  is  knit  to  safety. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  arc  better  tires — your  car  will 
prove  it.  They  arc  better  tires  largely  because  of  the 
Goodyear  method  of  construction,  we  know. 

But  they  are  better  tires  chiefly,  we  believe,  because 
of  the  Goodyear  intention  to  make  them  so. 

For  the  cause  must  precede  the  effect 

And  the  cause  in  this  instance,  we  like  to  think,  is 
the  Goodyear  intention  —  coupled  with  the  Goodyear 
ability  to  carry  it  out  -  of  putting  full  value  into  every 
product  bearing  the  Goodyear  name. 

Full  value  in  money,  materials  and  miles  — you'll 
find  it  in  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

Their  quality  makes  them  higher-priced  —  and  better. 

On  any  car,  and  over  any  road. 

They  come  in  No-Hook  and  Q.  D.  Clincher  types,  in 
both  All-Weather  and  Ribbed  treads,  for  gasoline  and 
electric  cars. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Tmtn  and  "Tire  Sever"  Auet/oriet 
Srwe  Station  Dealer/  rvrryu  iere. 
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Small  wonder  she  said  politely  that  she 
hoped  he  would  come  again. 

"I  hate  these  war  liars.”  drawled 
Kirby  irrelevantly. 

Hollister,  who  was  smoking  in  grim 
contemplation  of  the  foamy  Boiler*  off- 
jhoro,  grunted  and  continued  to  con¬ 
template  and  to  smoke. 

•'Man  in  the  cafe,"  went  on  Kirby, 
burrowing  with  hi*  elbow*  into  the  pink¬ 
ish  sand,  "bragged  he’d  invented  a 
patent  camera  to  take  positive*  instead 
of  negatives,  and  develop  ’em  right  in¬ 
side  the  machine.  Use  ’em  in  aero¬ 
planes,  and  an vc  time  in  scouting.  Have 
your  picture*  of  the  evening’s  cook  tent 
as  soon  a*  you  land.  Isn’t  that  some 
Muni?” 

"By  all  means.”  said  Hollister  ab¬ 
sently. 

"He  told  me."  narrated  Kirby,  “that 
the  kuiserly  and  kingly  government 
have  him  for  the  thereto  right*  fifty 
thousand  murk  ge-offered.” 

“Is  that  so?”  muttered  Hollister,  re¬ 
moving  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
looking  reproachfully  at  it.  after  which 
he  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  strangu¬ 
lation. 

"So  I  told  him  I’d  Invented  an  X-ray 
Held  gl*»s.  When  you  look  through  ft 
ut  the  enemy  you  don’t  simply  see  where 
he  Is  and  what  he’s  going  to  have  for 
hreukfaat.  you  see  what  he's  already 
had  for  dinner  and  what  the  trade-mark 
is  on  his  athletic  underwear.  And  I  told 
him  the  kaisrrly  nnd  kingly  government 
had  mo  for  the  thereto  right*  a  hundred 
thousand  mark  ge-offered  Vrrmalt- 
dr ile  (J ngesrh  icktirhlril  I  He  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  me!” 

"Oh,  absolutely!”  said  Hollister;  and 
Kirby,  glowering  at  him.  made  an  un¬ 
cannily  close  analysis  of  his  thoughts. 

“Phil!" 

"Yes?” 

"Look  around  here." 

"Well?” 

"Thou  hast  a  srntlmenta!  east  of 
countenance,  old  dear.  Whnl  irks  thee? 
That  yon  orb  of  day  seest  hsr,  and  thou 
—thee  area  her  not?” 

"Oh,  nothing,  more  or  less  "  Hollister 
•ijuinted  hard  ut  the  nearest  Hoder.  and 
smoked  furiously. 

"And  right  speedily."  said  Kirby  with 
malicious  aoftne**  (n  his  voice.  "Sir 
llohunkus  amote  Sir  Holstein  the  Hull 
on  helm  nnd  guerdon  and  greave  and 
wrist,  and  nil  to  brake  hi*  gonfalon — " 

nOLLISTKR  transfixed  him  with  a 
flash  of  outraged  dignity.  "Pete! 
Don’t  be  «uch  an  idiot!” 

"And  Sir  Holstein  amote  Sir  Hohun- 
ku*  betwixt  helm  and  cuiraia.  and  Sir 
liohunkua  amote  Sir  Holatcin  on  the 
bean,  and  Sir  Holstein  died.  And  Sir 
Bohunkus  doffed  his  plumed  helm  to  the 
lesutrous  damsel--” 

"Pete,  shut  up!” 

"—The  iH'auteou*  damsel,  the  which 
had  spied  the  combat  from  afar,  and 
she  was  even  aa  beauteous  as  he  had 
fancied,  ven.  more  so.  She  wa*  en¬ 
rolled  In  silken  stuff,  nil  enjeweled  nnd 
engarnished  nnd  enspotted  and  begirt 
and  bebound  and  bcbuckled  Ithe  last 
idea  is  Stephen  Leac«<k’*>.  and  she  was 
•omo  swell  chicken.  And  Sir  Bohun- 
kus — " 

"Pete,  get  back  out  of  the  sun!” 

"Sir  Bohunkus  spake  to  the  damsel  in 
words  of  one  syllable,  and  said:  I  give 
thee  p*>d  den.  fair  maid.  Fear  nought 
I  hight  the  Sicur  Bohunkus,  first  cousin 
to  the  Margrave  of  Murguery.  brother 
ti  the  Czar  and  sister  to  the  Czardine; 
Viscount  Spearmint — ” 

“Ixiok  hen’.  Pete.  If  you  think  you’re 
Icing  funny  •" 

"’Baron  Bum  of  the  Bowery;  Duke 
of  Forty-ninth  Street  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Avenues;  Earl  of  Sbuyten 
lluyvil.  High  Bridge,  and  all  point*  on 
the  Eric  Road;  dubbed  Knight  by  our 
sovereign  lord  the  King,  nnd  a  dub  ever 
since:  Colonel  of  H.  M.'s  Own  Royal 
Loyal  Light  Tight  Rooting  Tooting 
Kliwe.-ing  Roustabouts;  Honorary 
Major  of  the  King’s  Own  Rifles,  the 

Suren’s  Own  Shotguns,  and  the  Crown 
rince’s  Own  Pea  Shooter*;  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Disorder  of  the  Bath; 
A  M..  Litt.  D..  D.  S.  O..  B.  V.  D..  F.  O- 
II.,  Second  Vice  President  of  the  Tim¬ 
othy  D.  Sullivan  Chowder  Associa¬ 
tion—'  ” 

"Pete.  I’ll  slay  you!" 

“'And  so  forth,  including  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian.’  And  the  damsel  made  obei¬ 
sance.  and  said:  ‘Oh.  sir,  thou  wottest 
not  of  what  thou  hast  done.  And  e'en 
hadst  thou  wotted—”' 

"Oh.  choke  yourself!  Get  it  out  of 
your  system!" 

“‘Thou  couldst  have  brasted  thy 
•pear  no  more  nobly.  I  hight  the  Lady 
Nicotine,  Marquise  Corona  Corona,  bom 
of  rich  but  honest  parents,  the  same 


being  Henry  Clajr  and  Hoyo  de  Mon-  I 
ter*>-’~ 

“Humph!” 

*’  ’Who  dwell  on  yon  castled  steep  at  , 
the  sign  of  the  United  Cigar  Store.  My 
pet  name  is  Lizzie  the  Lath.  Father's 
got  a  Ford.  Thou  may*t  ki*s  our  hand.’ 
But  Sir  Bohunkus  had  higher  aspira¬ 
tions.  and — " 

“Pete,  if  you  want  me  to  bounce  one 
of  these  rock*  off  that  receding  fore¬ 
head  of  your*—  " 

Kirby  wa*  righteously  wrathful. 

“All  right,  you  unimaginative  pirate." 
he  said.  “Here  I’ve  been  trying  to  show 
keen  insight  into  human  nature — ’’ 

"You  have!” 

"Sure  I  have!  When  I  saw  that  some- 
where- ebe  expression  of  your*.  I  spotted 
you  cold."  . 

"Yes.  you  talked  like  it!" 

"The  Sieur  Bohunkus."  explained 
Kirby  patiently,  “is  said  by  the  scholi¬ 
ast  to  mean  no  less  a  personage  than 
Philip  W.  Hollister—" 

"Pete!" 

"And  the  allegory,  being  interpreted, 
teaches  us  that  every  man’s  a  hero  as 
long  a*  he  thinks  about  iL  Come  up 
with  the  truth,  now — Keren  t  you  slay¬ 
ing  dragon*?” 


Hollister  si 

slush  as  tkair 


"Ah.  hut  over  it  I  throw  the  golden 
veil  of  romance  and  chivalry.”  said 
Kirby  kindly.  "For  Bohunkus.  read 
Hollister.  For  the  Lady  Nicotine,  read  | 
—glugr  He  was  sputtering  under  a  I 
miniature  sirocco,  which  had  it*  rise  not 
many  inches  distant,  where  Hollister's 
hands  had  busied  themselves  in  the  run¬ 
ning  of  sundry  tunnels,  and  the  accu 
mutation  of  much  coarse  sand.  “That's 
a  refined  little  trick!"  he  said  indignant¬ 
ly  a*  he  examined  his  glasses. 

"Unless  the  subject  is  changed." 
stated  Hollister,  “you’re  going  to  find 
yourself  in  the  mythical  attitude  of  the 
well-known  ostrich!  Or.  in  *our  own 
style.  Sir  Bohunkus  will  all-to-brart 
your  skinny  neck  for  you!" 

"And  all  I  said  was-" 

“I  heard  you  the  first  time  I  “ 

"All  I  wanted  to  say  was—" 

"You’ve  said  It!" 

Kirby  grimaced  and  removed  the  final 
atom  of  isinglass  from  his  tongue. 

"Well,  how  sre  they  coming?" 

“How’s  u  hat  coming?" 

“I  crave  benieon,  fair  sir — “ 

"Venison  r 

“Benison.  And  without  fenr  of  let  or 
hindrance.  I  ask.  prithee,  how’s  thing* 
between  you  and  Frances?" 

•’Meaning  what?" 

"Marry,  fair  sir—" 

Hollister  laughed  helplessly. 

"Pete,  if  you  had  as  much  judgment 
as  you  have  nerve,  you'd  be  another  , 
Napoleon !" 

"I  thank  you  for  them  kind  words 
But  as  an  older  and  a  wiser  man  than 

you—" 

"Who  i*r 

"1  am  referring  to  thmt  prince  of 
good  fellows,  P.  Witherspoon  Kirby.  As 
an  older  and  a  wiser  man.  and  on*  who 
knows  well  the  wicked  world  and  its 
dangers  and  it*  bitterr*****.  I  yearn  to 
see  you  renounce  your  wild  way*  and 
settle  down  to  peace  and  quietude.  And 
in  New  York  you  told  me  you  were  rav¬ 
ing.  tearing  crazy  about  a  certain  benu- 
trout  damsel  hight—" 

"Lay  off  on  that  ’hight’  stuff.  Pete! 
It's  nauseating!" 

"Well,  yclept,  then.  Good  Old  F.ng- 
lish  expression,  yclept.  We  gladly  ex¬ 
change  all  verb*  if  found  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  A  certain  damsel  yclept — " 

"That’s  worse  yet!  Besides.  I  never 
said  such  a  thing  in  my  life!" 

KIRBY’S  face  showed  both  sorrow 
and  amazement.  “You  didn’t  fit  in 


IV  .nd  amazement.  "You  didn't  fit  in 
the  Harvard  Club  and  tell  me—" 

“I  didn't  tell  you  anything!' 

"Ouch!"  said  Kirby  ruefully.  “Well, 
that’*  something  entirely  different.  I’d 
deludrd  myself  into  thinking  you  were 
human  after  all." 

With  the  tip  of  hi*  forefinger  Hol¬ 
lister  inscribed  his  initials  in  the  sand. 
"You  did,  did  you?" 

“I  did;  and  I  rejoiced,  gave  thanks, 
and  sang." 

“You. can  save  a  good  deal  of  your 
time."  said  Hollister,  “by  cutting  out  all 
that  rejoicing.  And  don’t  bother  to 
sing  either.  You’ve  got  so  much  in¬ 
formation  that  most  of  it  isn’t  true." 

Kirby  laughed.  "I'd  lore  to  need 
money  and  sit  in  a  poker  game  with 
you,  Phil.  You  don’t  spuffle  worth  a 
cent.  Cheer  up.  man;  even  Falstaff 
wasn't  ashamed  of  himself." 

"Pete.  I’m  out  of  the  running— pulled 
up  lame  and  ruled  off  the  track." 

“Such  IsBguage!”  reproved  Kirby. 


Your  Face  is  the  Judge  of 
Mennen’s  Shaving  Cream 

No  argument  under  the  shining  sun  can  convince  you 
that  the  Menncn  way  of  shaving  is  any  better  than 
the  older  ways.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  argument.  It's 
a  matter  of  feeling. 

Your  own  face  must  be  the  judge.  The  nerves 
of  your  face  are  the  jurors. 

If  the  shaving  soap  you  now  use  gives  you  a  swift, 
smooth,  firm,  and  copious  lather  free  from  froth  or 
lumps  of  umlissolvcd  soap;  if  it  lathers  equally  well 
whether  the  water  is  hot  or  cold,  hard  or  soft;  if  it 
softens  your  heard  without  rubbing-in;  if  it  remains 
moist  and  rich  without  re-lathering;  if  it  smooths  the 
path  of  your  razor;  if  it  leaves  your  face  cool  anil 
refreshed — then  your  present  shaving  soap  stands 
aboluteiy  acquitted  of  the  Mennen  indictment. 

BUT — if  you  have  to  mb  it  in  and  re-lather;  if 
your  lather  dries  while  you  arc  shaving;  if  it  is  ob¬ 
stinate  in  cold  or  hard  water;  if  your  razor-blade 
pulls,  hurdles  or  skids;  if  it  leaves  the  slightest  sting 
or  smart — then  your  shaving  soap  is  guilty  of  high 
facial  crimes  and  grievous  niisdemeunors. 

Mennen’s  Shaving  Cream  obeys  every  law  of 
modern  shaving.  There's  never  u  slip  ’twixt  the 
blade  and  the  lip. 

Be  reasonable.  Be  progressive.  Put  Mennen’s 
up  to  your  face,  and  let  its  sensitive  nerves  bring  in 
their  verdict. 

You  can  tell  a  man  by  the  face  he  keeps.  Mennen's 
Shaving  Cream  is  keeping  the  faces  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  from  the  unpleasant  results  of  an  un¬ 
fortunate  shave.  What  it  is  doing  for  them,  it  will 
do  for  you. 

Ubaralori a. 

1521  Orange  St.,  Ncwnrk.N.J. 

flO  Canadian  Factory.  Montreal,  Qucl*'<- 

yyA  SaUl  A  genu  for  Canada; 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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TJOLLISTER  refilled  hi*  pipe.  "Un- 
II  fortunately  you’ve  got  the  wrong 
angle  on  it,  Pete.  I've  just  had  the 
pleasure  of  qualifying  as  a  first-class, 
small -caliber  lemon." 

•Really?"  Kirby  was  serious,  but 
cheerful.  “Well,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
advise  a  headstrong  youth  like  you,  but 
if  you’ve  got  yourself  in  wrong  on  ac¬ 
count  of  any— «r — any  of  the  happen¬ 
stances  of  the  last  couple  of  days,  don’t 

TBi  obliged  for  the  tip,”  said  Hol¬ 
lister  dryly.  “I  suppose  you  know  all 
about  it.  don’t  you* ’ 

“No.  I'm  giving  you  the  latest  bulle¬ 
tins.  Diedcr.ck  won’t  count  for  any¬ 
thing.  And  you'll  he  whitewashed  a* 
soon  as  he's  up  and  around  again.  I 
just  heard  in  a  devious  way  that  there's 
a  young  tornado  rearing  its  horrid  head 
in  the  environs,  so  I  thought  I'd  better 
let  you  know  that  it  isn't  nearly  as  bad 
as  it  looks.  And  I'm  one  of  the  grandest 
littlo  weather  forecasters  south  of 
Montauk  Point." 

“Oh!"  said  Hollister. 

Kirby  sprawled  lastly  at  full  length 
and  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
Studv  of  a  fugitive  beetle. 

”^ou  don't  have  to  spill  any  more 
than  you  want  to.  old  dear,  but  I’ve 
been  wondering  what  went  on  between 
you  and  Miss  Kexfurd  before  wc  came! 
It  has  a  good  deal  of  bearing  on  the 
present.  Mind  you,  if  it's  none  of  my 
business,  it's  none  of  my  business;  but 
it  might  help  calm  the  troubled  waters 
if  you'd  just  tell  me  in  a  general  way 
how  chummy  you  got  with  her." 

Hollister  hesitated.  “Pete.  I  do  wish 
I  could  find  somebody  to  match  orders 
with  me." 

“Match  what?" 

“To  swap  even.  I'm  in  a  devil  of  a 
quagmire:  I'm  stuck  with  both  feet; 
and  I  can't  see  any  way  of  getting  out 

SAXON  MOTOR  CAR  CORPORATION.  DETROIT  .aher  you  or  N.J  com,,  through 

tn»  B.XON  Morow  c»n  coaroa»Tiow  does  wot  anwouhck  tkasly  ssooaia  niindnuns*"^ nf^me*°nght out* m  the 

A  open  if  you  will.  Will  you!" 

fl  *  , - -  ,  "Let  go  their  heads.  ’  evaded  Kirby. 

Jf  I  -  I  “Release  the  fiery  and  untamed  steed. 

- *  V  .  ^  **“Alf  right.  You  were  with  me  at  the 

?/  A  spin  wall  when  we  put  on  that  sketch 

I  T  "  ^  with  Hartwell.  IV*  told  you  what  1 

-  >  V  j  V'l  CflRB  /  dug  up  on  the  Oeroasaa;  IVe  told  you 

f^lSI  '"1§  ill  —  ,  '  thought  of  Miss  Rcxfurd.  and 

I  S1  W  ONE  Olt  M  fi '  v  f  that  was  based  on  a  little  excursion  that 

/  Jr.  IV  ?  reminded  me  of  The  Woman  of  Sham- 

/  /Til  Sics.,  ^  >.  -S*  >  legh.  Then  along  come*  Diedcrick,  and 

I  |  there's  mor«  volley  firing.  Now.  I’ve 

'  >  ill  -•  ■  ^  «.  I  ifcduced  that  you  and  Ned  want  me  to 

i  /w  Ik  “*  hang  around  here— " 

■*-  /  Ijj  .-'  •r?..B  \v  jj  !  Kirby  turned  his  head.  “ Where 'd  you 

jr/  ci *-•  “It'a  been  shouted  from  the  housetops. 

r  ''  And  during  the  last  week  or  two  I've 

//  '  **“*  ^  got  myself  all  balled  up  in  your  private 

/  /  v -  \  \  affairs.  In  the  mass  it  isn’t  very  pleas- 

.  .  .  .  ,  _  -  J  ant  either.  It’a  got  me  into  some  real 

JT  The  Universal  Office  Oil  £ ."Sk  ! ZS^S 

^F  Buy  a  Handy  Oil  Can  or  bottle  of  3  in  One  for  your  for  any  of  us.  But  m  addition  to  every- 

^F  office.  Put  it  to  work.  Sec  how  many  things  it  doe*  ‘mTw'lw;  L£Zfc"  AiITfm  f2«l2o2 

better  than  any  other  oil  you  ever  used.  again.  So  Vve  just  al«ut  decided  to 

ir>  Or***  makes  typewriters,  billing  machines,  adding^^  come  to  a  show  -down.  If  the  pleasure 
j-in-une  machilW5>  numbenng  and  datmg  stamps,  cash  ■  of  my  company  i.  worth  anything  to 
registers,  safe  locks  and  hinges  and  all  other  office  mechanisms  I  «  cheek!  I’cle'  I'm  f oot- loose  "rut0 l>n 
work  smooth  and  easy.  Keeps  them  clean  and  bright,  too— m-  ■  brokr!  'pd  u»x  to  loaf  down  here,  but 
side  and  out.  Never  gums  or  collects  dirt  as  o:her  oils  do.  ■  it  costs  money.  So  you  can  make  out 

■  |  your  budget,  and  if  you'll  lend  me,  say 
Vt  *  J  M  two  hundred.  Ill  be  all  right  for  six 

O  “111"  V_/l  It-  week*  anyway.  Otherwise,  if  I  can’t 

^k  be  of  any  u*c  to  you  except  as  a  bril- 

^^k  iik*s  ib-  squssk  out  ot  squeaky  revolving  chairs.  It  lubrkatn  liant  conversational. st.  I'd  better  start 

phfftctly  aftal  prevents  rust.  to  *l(W  back  to  Broadway." 

\\  Mo.  jimmy,  the  oflVc*  bet.  use  He  On*  M  c"«*n  tbe  >J**»*.  -.  i  _ “**«  W  anything  you  Want. 

\\  Dunn  ■(!<!  HI’--'  oSW.  fcrmtnr.  J.tf  a  Mtk  /  /  Phil." 

2am£EZ£H££2?  &  //  “That  is,  on  the  ground,  that  it'll  be 

.C~-  '  ^^k  or.  Coin  ,r. ‘o«-io«»  Mtum.  Ha-  /  /  worth  while  to  you?  That  I  won't  be 

r  -  V|  On*  t-.v«>  is  M  israiiDt*  to  So«.r  1/  ’  _  running  up  bill*  needlessly?  I'm  no 

'  ^  solo . I.n.».-- 10.. ac.-nd »».««-.  \r  lips  P'k1^s  *£ne  was  cherubic.  “Phil. 

If  A  -  /-m  FREE  Mi  -  )  \  if*  UnW  now  to  get  together.  That's 

\  /  Os/  »/  .rr  «/  U",  It*,  fc.  ..«■  |(f  [\  why  I  asked  you  to  wander  over  here 

,  V*  \\  “*“*  •  f'  V-  with  me.  I'm  going  to  disgorge.  Firat 

Tint  is  Ow  (U  t,  ^F  ✓  off.  1  told  you  in  Sew  York  that  our 

A  vd?  •  ^^k  ^F  '  .  ^  distinguished  fellow  townsman  and  bar- 

>.  Jil  d  *  rister  thought  he'd  rather  like  to  take 

/  T\  r  '  I  his  breakfasU  from  now  to  by-and-by 

<0  V  ~ " —  . - -  (  .1  :  with  France*,  didn't  I?  And  we  admit- 

.  ^^k  r  I  ted  we  knew  he’d  subsidised  Miss  Rex- 

-  i~-  II  ford  for  a  sort  of  game  warden,  didn't 

-  3  I  ‘  we!  Fine!  Now  we  also  conceded  that 

▼  ^  »,  W  ,J  61  Jim  had— well.  Jim  had  a  big,  juicy. 


No  other  car  of  similar  price 
can  give  Saxon  “Six”  service 


So  if  you  rhooM  somber  in 
•he  price  class  of  Ssson  "Sis  " 
you  mum  make  up  your  mind 
10  do  without  the  advantage! 
of  Sason  Six' 


You'll  have  to  content  your, 
•ell  with  lest  .moo. h new.  lea. 
quietness,  less  AeiibiUiy.  leas 
acrcleralion.  and  pay  more  in 
higher  upkeep  com 


II  lor  practically  the  same 
puce  you  can  have  all  that 
your  neighbor  enjoys  who 
owns  a  Saxon  “Sia",  why 


stuffed  club  that  he  could  shako  over 
the  rest  of  U6,  and  he  jolly  well  shook 
it.  We  couldn’t  yip.  He  had  us  where 
there  wasn't  anything  to  do  but  pray 
for  another  flood.  All  we  could  do  wa* 
to  spar  for  time  and  listen  for  the  gong. 
Then  you  came  dashing  up  to  the  Aspiri¬ 
n-all,  and  wc  had  a  breathing  space  be- 
tween  rounds.  Then  you  cumc  trailing 
down  here.  That  gave  u*  another  one. 
And  Jim  guessed  you  were  hi*  deadly 
rival,  and  he  just  nnturally  laid  for 
you.  Edith  Rexford  laid  for  you.  Am! 
Jim  wasn’t  clever  enough,  but  it  son 
of  looks  a*  though  Edith  got  you." 

"There’s  no  news  in  that,  Pete.” 

“Act  Two."  said  Kirby.  “Midnight  at 
the  Old  Mill.  Out  of  the  cerulean  firma¬ 
ment  comes  Diederick,  who's  Jim's  law 
partner.  He  wus  supposed  to  be  slaving 
in  New  York,  and  he  didn’t  throw 
away  any  loose  change  in  cabling  any¬ 
body  that  he  was  on  the  way  down  here. 
He  just  breezed  in  unannounced.  He 
came  up  on  the  veranda  that  day  after 
lunch,  and  Jim  threw  a  fit.  He  talked 
a  second  to  Jim;  and  he  saw  you  go- 
ing  upstairs  and  started  after  you. 
Jim  caught  him  and  they  had  words 
They  explained  each  other's  pedigree; 
Birder  irk  brokr  loose,  and  Jim  haw  Id 
out  something  ubout  you.  and  they  both 
opened  the  cut-out— and  the  next  scene 
was  up  in  the  hall.  I  guess  you're  u 
hit  closer  to  that  situation  than  I  am 
What’s  biting  you?” 

Hollister  couldn't  restrain  his  lm. 
patience.  "Cut  out  all  that.  Pete. 
Where  do  /  fit  in!" 

Kirby  frowned  at  the  sand.  "You  fit 
in  hecauso  Jim  was  sort  of  halfway 
afraid  of  you." 

"He  i*r 

"He  certainly  la.  And  while  he  is. 
he  can't  pul  the  screws  on  the  rest  of 
us  too  hard.  That's  how  you  get  your 
subsidy  If  you  need  It" 

"Hut.  Pete,  /  haven't  anything  on 
Hartwell !  /  can't  pry  him  off!  Whnt’s 
the  idea!  Can't  you  he  mow  explicit?" 

"Not  this  afternoon.  Phil.  I'm  only 

fivmg  you  an  'outline.  But  you  can 
sve  all  the  free  irucsset  you  wiint." 
"Confound  It  Pete!"  rasped  Hollis, 
ter.  "I  wish  you’d  atop  making  a 
Third  Avenue  sensation  out  of  this 
party!  Why  In  thunder  should  that 
pot-bellied  luwyer  be  afraid  of  met" 
"Yet  he  was,"  said  Kirby. 

"And  If  I  jumped  to  New  York,  he 
could  exert  Influence  of  some  sort  U»— 
to  compel—" 

"He  could  have,  and  he  would," 
Hollister  was  able  to  reconcile  this 
statement  with  one  which  Ballin'* 
cousin  had  made,  and  for  thi*  -mall 
mercy  he  was  very  grateful.  He  didn't 
notice  that  Kirby  had  used  a  past  tense. 
"Then  why  did  Mr.  Cloud  ask  me  to 
pull  un  stakes?" 

“Did  he  do  that?  The  old  Jackass! 
Ahem!  Why.  If  he  did  that.  Phil,  he 
must  have  gone  off  half-cocked.  It  cer- 
tainly  is  a  surprise  to  me!" 

TTOLLISTER  nut  away  his  pipe  and 
IT  braced  his  knee*  tenderly.  "I’ve 
teen  doing  a  lot  of  heavy  thinking.  Pete, 
and  I've  just  about  decided  that  the 
safest  thing  is  to  tell  you  the  truth  and 
ask  you  what  I  ought  to  do.  Did  you 
ever  run  aero**  another  New  York  law- 
yer.  a  man  named  Joshua  W.  Brown?" 
“Oh,  ye*.  Ho’a  a  hear." 

"The  job  I've  had."  said  Hollister, 
"was  with  him;  and — " 

"I  know  that,  Phil." 

"The  deuce  you  do!" 

"My  denr  duke,  what  do  you  think 
I  hauled  you  to  Elba  for  If  It  wasn’t 
to  chat  about  that  job?” 

"You — you've  known  that  nil  along?" 
spluttered  Hollister  in  amazedness, 
“('•tninly  I  have!" 

"And  you  let  me  flounder — ” 

"Old  dear,  I  had  to!" 

"For  more  than  n  week  I  was  fooled 
completely,"  said  Hollister,  open-eyed. 
“Honestly.  Pete,  I  thought  I  hud  11  job. 
a  regular  job.  And  then,  of  course.  I 
saw  how  impossible  it  was,  and  cabled 
him  that  I’d  auit.  That  was  yesterday 
morning.  I  hnven't  henrd  from  him 
yet  I've  spent  his  money,  and — " 
“And  at  that  you  hung  on  two  dnys 
longer  than  I  thought  you  would.  In¬ 
cidentally,  you  needn’t  expect  to  hear 
from  him.  because  you  won’t.  You  see. 
Phil,  the  way  things  wore  breaking,  it 
was  a  cinch  that  Jim  Hartwell  would 
jump  at  conclusion*  nnd  be  scared  to 
death  of  you.  He’d  have  been  justi¬ 
fied  in  being  afraid  of  uny  strnnger 
who  came  in  and  joined  us.  And  if 
you’d  known  what  you  do  now.  you 
never  would  have  tackled  Brown's  job 
at  all.  would  you?" 

Hollister  w-a*  thinking  backward. 
(Coatirnird  on  poge  28) 
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Speeding  Up  Production 

By  E.  W.  HATCH 


important  un-  “ My  boy,  it's  absolutely  reliable."  *#»  the  Business  Secret*  are  aloolutely  safe  over  that 

into  my  new  entliu.da.Htic  irpb  of  this  man  who  never  relies  telephone." 
friend  to  inc  at  on  anything  until  it  has  proved  itself.  “You  al¬ 
ways  get  the  number  you  dial,  ami  you  never  grt  “It  must  be  difficult,  though,  to  remember  all 
‘he  wrong  party  because  hu  name  sounds  like  the  numbers,"  I  volunteered, 
someone  else  to  the  operator. 

44 No.  it  isn't. ”  was  the  reply.  44  You  sec  no  one 
y  *  lb*®  Bfkrd  him  whether  the  Autonutir  pave  onlinarily  cmlls  more  than  u  comparatively  few 

[V/m  f  telrphoor  imiiT  oyludr  ha  own  orpntutMi  liervutu.  and  it'*  surprisingly  r«»y  to  iriw  nifer 

tlie  numUr*  you  Ail'd.  1  pu«*as  the  art  of  diulinp 
mv  ^  ••  :  .  .  a  iiu ml kt  fi\e>  it  in  the  iniiid.  Ami.  of  course,  if 

:-S» 4  Jz  Z  7JLZ.  m-Jtsrsssts  *- *-»••  - "*» - . -  <*■»<«»•" 

with  our  local  city  and  long  distance  srrvHc.  and 

this  is  u  great  advantage,  as  you  may  Iw  sur-  .  1  imagine  it  must  la-  a  ruml.Tsomc -  I 


I  mentioned  sprinkler  systems,  prismatic 
windows,  and  advanced  air  renewal  systems. 

“Got  them  all."  said  he;  "consider  them  part 
of  n  modem  building.  But  there's  one  thing 
which  speeds  up  actual  production  faster  than 
anything  else — saves  valuable  time  and  injects 
promptness  into  the  whole  organisation — and 
that's  tin-  Automatic  Telephone. 

"Who  do  you  rent  it  from?"  I  inquired. 

"Rent  nothing,”  said  my  successful  friend, 
"we  own  it — anti  it’s  the  best  investment  an 
up-to-date  business  cun  make  today." 

"I’ve  beard  something  about  that  telephone 
service."  1  ad¬ 
mitted.  "but  tell 
me.  please,  what 

made  you  take  it  t. 


He  selected  n  fresh  cigar  from  his  ease  and 
signed  tin-  luncheon  (heck. 


“Cumbersome."  lie  laughed,  "why  we’ve  in* 
creased  our  Automatic  switchboard  three  times. 
We  started  with  «8  telephoiM's  nnd  now  we  have 
85.  but  regardless  of  |iow  many  telephoiM's  we 
need,  wc  don’t  have  uny  o|>cra tors’  salaries  to 
pay.  mid  it’s  as  easy  to  increase  the  Automatic 
suitchboaril  and  *orvi«v  as  it  is  to  build  up  u 
sectional  bookcase.  The  wiring,  too.  is  simple 

enough  only  a 
single  pair  to 
each  instrument, 
the  same  as  for 

. .  S-sdlf-urM* 


" But.  man."  I  objeetrd.  "think  of  the  nuisance 
of  having  two  ’phones  on  your  de»k!” 


"Getting  mad  J  I;  *. 
at  delays  when 
waiting  for  eon-  Ip  C  f 
ms-! ions  over  our  I  S 
old ’phone  system  li  J  \  J  l 

made  me  consider  T.  JS  * 

the  Automatic  in  —  ‘fut*™/  t  / 

the  first  place,"  V/  ‘  I  ’  '/-*• 

he  replied,  "and,  _ —  ** 

besides,  every 
little  while  wc 

•■•ted  to  have  to  add  to  our  switehlward.  which 
didn’t  help  matters  at  all. — simply  increased 
our  expense.  Most  of  our  employee*  wouldn’t 
ILM'  the  telephone  when  rushed— they  preferred 
to  walk  from  desk  to  desk 
where  they  used  to  walk." 

"How  do  you  know  it  actually  saves  time?" 
I  objected. 

"How  do  I  know?”  he  almost  snapped  at  me. 
"how  do  I  know  what  it  costs  us  to  produce  a 

E’ven  article,  to  ship  it  to  any  given  point?  I 
id  out;  that's  how  I  know." 


"Nuisance  nothing;  it’s  a  positive ronvmietxc. 
Some  valued  customer  calls  me  up  about  an  order 
—wants  to  know  right  away.  W  ith  only  the  one 
’phone  I  had  to  fu.sa  around  until  1  got  the  in¬ 
formation  nnd  then  call  him  hack,  after  a  wait 
that  gets  on  everyone’s  nerves.  But  with  the 
Automatic,  as  noon  as  I  get  his  inquiry.  I  ask 
the  customer  to  wait  just  a  moment,  dial  a 
number  on  the  Automatie.  talk  to  a  person  who 
knows  about  the  order,  and  in  a  half  minute  or  so 
I  ran  finish  my  talk  with  the  customer.  There'* 
no  wait,  no  railing  back,  no  bother  with  notes  or 
memoranda." 


phone.' 

As  we  pushed 
our  chairs  hack 
and  rose  from 
the  table,  my 
friend  added  it 
most  |K>iutrd  re¬ 
mark: 

"I’m sorry  that 
I  didn’t  appre¬ 
ciate  the  Auto- 

•y  talk  ’’ Well,  just  what  l.  this  Automatic  Telephone?"  math-year.  ago.  It  has  speededup  production  at 
I  inquired.  "You’ve  told  me  what  it  can  do.  «ir  place  almost  beyond  belief  by  making  it  so 
but  what  is  it?”  ""ni  easier  to  get  in  touch  with  different  de¬ 

partment*  and  desks.  And.  take  my  word  for  it. 
........  ....  i*  Hie  tins-  for  any  organisation  to  produce* 

That,  replied  the  business  man.  is  a  large  („p  *pccd.  wl.il,*  price,  arc  up." 
request.  But  1  can  give  you  an  idea.  It’s  a 
telephone  like  the  one  you’re  accustomed  to, 

only  ill  much  faster  and  much  mate  efficient,  \ 

and  if*  gul-lra*—  operator*  are  unnecessary.  The 
Automatic  iwitchUurd  makes  all  connections. 

You  sec  there’*  a  dial  on  each  'phone,  on  which  ///  v\/  l 

you  indicate  what  number  you  want,  and  instantly  L, 

...  the  connection  is  made/*  «N  *\ 

Fu*t  thing  we  did.  wc  found  that  the  average  ^  ^  yN 

call  over  the  old  style  switchboard  with  human  o  4  * 

operators  consumed  twenty-two  second*— that  *‘Just  what  »  thi*  dial  you  talk  about?”  I  ! 

ti,  from  the  time  I  called  the  operator  to  the  time  asked.  44  la  it  complicated?” 

I  got  Mr.  Jones.  Some  call*  were  completed  in  % 

five  seconds,  but  some  took  fifty."  “No.  H’s  redly  mighty  simple,  and  if*  the  V 

.  kernel  of  the  Automatic.  I  think.  It’s  a  circular  A 

AH  right,  said  1.  Now  what  is  the  Auto-  disk>  on  thc  tcl0p|M>nc.  with  nine  miml.rr*  * 

"'“tlc  aV,ragC?  a"d  a  zero.  You  turn  it  with  one  finger,  one  digit  I  found  that  the  Automatic  Electric  C’ompanv. 

at  a  time,  just  as  you  write  a  numlirr.  The  Morgan  and  Van  Burcn  81*..  Chicago,  make  the 
Four  seconds  at  the  outside,  the  business  instant  your  finger  dial*  the  numlirr  you  bear  a  Automatic  Telephone  and  that  they  maintain 
general  answered.  That  s  a  dear  saving  of  at  buzz  at  the  other  end  of  the  connection— and.  offices  in  many  leading  cities.  Thev  arc  most 
least  eighteen  .seconds  per  call  on  the  average-  since  the  other  party  knows  you  are  hearing  it.  courteous  about  answering  inquiries  and  if  one’s 
"  ""  means  a  week  saved  every  year  for  every  he  drop*  everything  to  answer  your  call.  That  business  is  not  adapted  to  the  Automatic  service 
PeF?n  incur  organization  who  uses  the  Auto-  injure*  promptness.  If  hU  line  i«  busy,  you  get  they  frankly  say  so.  At  the  request  of  any  execu- 
nuitur.  llunk  of  it.  a  busy  signal  immediately.  And  talk  about  tivc  or  responsible  official,  this  company  is  very 

secrecy— why.  if  you  were  sitting  rigid  close  to  glad  to  send  a  most  interesting  brochure  - 
"Well,  that  sounds  like  a  good  argument,"  I  my  desk,  you  couldn't  *rll  whom  I  bad  called.  "Your  Telephone:  Asset  or  liability? ’’— which 
admitted,  ’’but  can  you  always  rely  on  the  Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  for  any  third  party  illuminates  the  telephone  question  wonderfully. 
Automatic?"  to  'listen  in'  over  an  Automatic  connection.  Address  Department  116.  DlQitized  bv  G 


He  busied  himself  with  his  salad 


is  COLLIER'S  M'EEKI.Y 


referred  to  Hollister's  salary  in  a  speech 
which  hinted  at  priority  of  knowledge. 
“Who  war  the  principal.  Pete?  Who', 
been  paying  me?  What  for?" 

“J.  W.  handled  it  like  a  master, 
didn't  he?  I  understand  he  even  had 
some  ringers  in  his  waiting  room  to 
look  like  other  applicant*  Of  course 
everybody  but  you  who  actually  an¬ 
swered  that  ad  rot  a  polite  letter  to 
say  the  position  was  already  filled." 

“Don't  beat  around  the  bush.  Pete! 
Who's  the  principal?" 

“Jim  was  afraid  of  you  because 
you're  a  better  man  than  he  is,"  said 
Kirby.  “But  now  that  Diederick's  got 
into  the  game,  he  can  pinch-hit  for  you 
if  you  want  a  rest.  He’s  certainly 
saved  our  skins  for  us,  and  we  didn't 
expect  it.  So  I  really  came  out  with 
you  this  morning,  Phil,  to  sound  you 
a  bit  and  to  tell  you  as  much  of  the 
inside  story  as  Ned'll  let  me.  and  to 
>ay  that  we  did  need  you.  and  don't 
any  more.  1  had  a  word  with  Dio- 


from  cutting  prices  on  certain  kinds  of 
branded  goods. 

All  these  investigations  obviously  in¬ 
volve  tremendously  big  problems  in 
economics,  and  I  asked  memlers  of  the 
commission  where  they  found  men 
capable  of  handling  such  work.  They 
showed  me  some  lists  of  future  econo¬ 
mists  secured  from  various  universi¬ 
ties.  The  colleges,  nsturally.  afford 
the  chief  aouree  of  supply,  and  the 
commission  has  many  applications. 

The  field  seems  to  be  a  good  one, 
though  limited,  for  studenta  in  eco¬ 
nomics.  Salaries  run  from  less  than  a 
thousand  dollars  to  four  thousand  or 
more,  but  of  course  the  higher  salaries 
go  to  economists  of  experience  and 
reputation.  The  or  gam  ration  com¬ 
prises  225  persons,  of  whom  60  are  spe- 


Probably  the  most  notable  piece  of 
work  completed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  the  world-wide  re¬ 
search  Into  conditions  that  operate  to 
hinder  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States.  The  average  business  man  in 
this  country  has  little  idea  of  the  wall 
foreigners  have  built  for  him  to  climb 
when  he  goes  abroad  to  sell  his  goods. 
Here  at  home  he  has  been  pretty  well 
whipped  Into  a  cringing  attitude  by 
governmental  restrictions.  He  hss  been 
scolded  and  arrested  and  prosecuted  so 
often  that  he  is  frirhtened  when  any¬ 
body  says  “trusts."  and  is  afraid  to 
go  into  anything  even  faintly  resem¬ 
bling  a  combine  to  get  business  at  home 
or  across  the  seas. 

As  a  piece  of  reporting,  and  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  economic  thought  of 
the  country,  the  forthcoming  report  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  sales 
combinations  abroad  is  of  great  value. 
This  laborious  work  covers  such  points 
as  these:  Markets  In  which  the  trade 
combinations  operate;  products  hsn- 
dlod.  and  whether  staple,  standardized. 

I  or  trade-marked;  quality  as  compared 
with  American  goods;  selling  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  home  market*  of  these 
trade  combinations;  their  methods  of 
exporting,  including  advertising,  cartel 
banks,  terms  of  sale,  and  methods  of 
driving  out  competitors;  relations  of  the 
I  syndicates  to  the  governments;  methods 
|  of  independent  concern*  abroad  in  com- 
!  pet  i ng  with  the  syndicates. 

I  can  scarcely  give  a  more  concrete 
glimpse  of  the  work  of  the  commission 
than  to  summarize  parts  of  this  volumi¬ 
nous  report. 

It  will  show  thst  before  the  war 
Germany  had  600  cartels  among  manu¬ 
facturers.  designed  to  monopolize  or 
largely  control  the  market*.  They  in¬ 
clude  coal.  Iron  and  steel,  potash,  press 
paper,  alcohol,  das*,  books,  rubber,  in¬ 
candescent  light  equipment,  aniline 
dyes,  glue,  jute,  cement,  linoleum,  soda, 
and  others.  In  France  and  Belgium 
prior  to  the  wsr  there  were  syndicates 
i  in  the  iron  and  steel,  coal,  silk  ribbon, 
and  glass  industries,  and  in  other  lines. 
In  Italy.  Russia.  Austria-Hungary. 
Rumania.  Sweden.  Switzerland,  and 
Greece  there  were  central  organizations 
‘  in  such  industries  as  coal,  iron  and 
steel.  agricultural  implements,  oil.  sul¬ 
phur.  cement,  matches,  chocolate,  em- 
I  broidery,  silk,  watches,  cotton  goods, 


h \.in  - 

nj-M  l  h,  ,i,-r,  1  I 

IfV  «**•  know  you'll  wear  a. 
W  You'll  find  the  warn*  all  fiat 
W  and  comfortable.  You  11  find 
*  the  cuffs  snug  fitting — >et  elastic 
and  shape  retaining. 

Observe  the  shoulders,  reinforced  to 
prevent  the  sleeves  from  sagging  met 
the  shoulder  points.  I^iok  at  buttons 
and  buttonholes.  Properly  j paced  and 
on  right. 

The  Closed  Crotch  is  e»en  and  fiat. 
No  flaps  can  gape  open  or  bulge.  In 
the  triangular  piece  in  tile  back  the 
"stretch’’  runs  opposite  to  the  ioi  of 
the  garment.  It  gives  rlaiiuity  up 
and  down  as  well  as  across.  It  elim¬ 
inates  "cutting  in  the  crotch." 


i  -nd  Winter  Weights.  Spring  Needle  Ribbed. 
Closed  Crotch.  Union  Suits.  *150  up. 

Shirts  end  Drawer..  75c  eeeh. 

The  finished  fabric  is  so  wonderfully  elastic— Ha <  sort 
a  stretch— yet  tprines  hock  into  shape  and  i !*>•«■ 
~erains  its  tailored  fii-ibt  know  «cm  a  til  has 
Chalmm  Underwear  for  all  tiitw  you  w*a»  it 

and  !nrn  its  amaiing  comfort.  Aik  soar  dealer. 


PRACTICAL- MINDED  MEN 

were  quick  lo  discover  liow 
well  Fatimas  exactly  suited  their 
smoke-need*.  Fatimas  were 
found  lo  be  comfortable. 

Not  alone  because  they  are 
cool  and  comfortable  to  the 
throat  ami  tongue.  Hut  because 
they  do  not  intrude  on  busy 
mind*. 

Fatima's  delicately  balanced 
Turkish  blend — unlike  that  of  a 
heavier,  more  "oily"  cigarette  — 
leaves  a  man  feeling  keen  and 
alert  even  after  a  long-smoking 
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-Then  all  that  palaver  in  the  news- 


derick  yesterday,  and  that  releases  you. 
Of  course  1  hope  you'll  stay  with  us 
of  your  own  accord  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  and  I'll  hand  you  all  the 
money-  you  want.  But  as  long  as  Die¬ 
derick's  here — ” 

-Who’*  the  principal.  Pete?  Who's 
been  paying  my  expenses,  and  why?” 

Kirby  suddenly  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow*  “Here  he  comes  now,  old  dear! 
There's  your  principal.  Ask  him  your¬ 
self!" 

Hollister,  turning,  saw  his  friend 
Baltin  hurrying  down  the  last  few 
steps  of  the  long  stairway  from  the 
heights.  Ballin  obviously  had  some¬ 
thing  on  his  mind — something  weighty. 
He  didn’t  salute  the  pair  on  the  bench; 
he  didn't  acknowledge  Hollister's  long- 
distance  greeting.  He  came  swiftly 
toward  them;  and  when  he  was  eight 
or  ten  yards  away,  he  said  harshly; 
“Pete!  I  want  you!  Dledcrick — *'  He 
swallowed  hard. 

Kirbv  scrambled  upright.  Ilia  eyes 
were  blazing.  "He  hasn’t  taken  it  Imck, 
Ned!  He  hasn’t  lied  to  us!  Not  r/.-it."' 

Ballin  shook  his  heud  dejectedly.  "No, 
It’s  a  lot  worse  thun  that!  It's  worse 
than  ever  now.  Diederick  ia  dcud!" 


(To  he  ronlinunl  n ext  week) 


Federal  Trade  Commission 


FATI M  V 
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condensed  milk,  canned  fish,  and  cur¬ 
rant*  In  Japan  an  export  organiza¬ 
tion  of  textile  manufacturers  is  rapidly 
obtaining  the  big  cotton-goods  trade  of 
north  China. 

The  British,  too,  have  central  organ¬ 
izations,  auch  aa  a  combination  in  the 
machinery  I  rude  to  handle  certain  for¬ 
eign  markets. 

Then  there  are  international  cartels, 
■uch  as  the  North  Atlantic  Shipping 
Pool,  and  syndicates  in  zinc,  aluminum, 
bottles,  enamel,  silk,  artificial  silk,  rib¬ 
bon*.  rubber,  glass,  granite,  films,  and 
•o  on. 

There  are  also  many  buying  organ¬ 
izations  abroad  that  are  powerful  enough 
to  fix  prices,  an  that  American  mer¬ 
chants  often  sell  in  foreign  market*  he- 
low  home  price*  and  without  gain,  and. 
in  addition,  waste  our  primary  Ameri¬ 
can  resource*, 

The  cartels  are  In  many  respect*  ruth¬ 
less  in  their  operation*,  and  some  of 
them  make  a  practice  of  "dumping,"  or 
rolling  their  good*  below  coat  in  other 
countrie*  when  there  is  overproduction 
at  home,  or  when  strong  competitive 
conditions  threaten.  Bolstered  up  by 
their  governments,  three  great  combine* 
of  selling  fore.**  are  practically  in- 
vincible.  The  Federal  Trade  Cothmla- 
■•on  believes  that  American  business 
men  should  have  their  rights  defined  by 
law  as  to  forming  combinationa  for  for¬ 
eign  trade,  and  to  this  end  it  has  formu¬ 
lated  some  prospective  legislation. 


Statmmen  of  Commerce” 

THE  commission  ha*  had  special 
u gents  in  South  America,  too.  study¬ 
ing  the  custom*  restriction*  and  other 
phase*  of  foreign  trade.  It  ha*  also  made 
something  of  a  survey  of  the  foreign- 
trade  hanks  with  which  Berlin,  London, 
Paris,  Rome,  and  Vienna  have  dotted 
the  earth,  and  of  the  foreign-ownrd 
cable*,  ships,  and  investments. 

The  cost  of  all  the  work  of  this  body 
for  the  la*t  fiscal  year  was  about  $260,- 
000.  and  will  be 5850,000  the  coming  year. 

In  it*  form  of  organization  the  com¬ 
mission  divides  itself  into  three  depart¬ 
ments,  the  administrative,  economic, 
and  legal.  The  first  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  secretary.  Leonidas  L. 
Bracken,  wlio  was  a  lawyer  In  Muncie, 
Ind.  He  has  a  salary  of  $5,000.  The 
chief  economist  ia  Dr.  Francis  Walker, 
former  college  professor  and  well- 
known  writer  on  economics.  S.  S. 
Gregory  of  Chicago,  former  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  is  the 
acting  chief  counsel. 

Any  person,  partnership,  corporation, 
or  association  may  go  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  with  a  complaint  that  comes  within 
the  interstate  limitation,  and  defend¬ 
ant*  are  required  to  file  answer*  within 
thirty  day*.  As  n  rule  witnesses  must 
testify  orally,  and  may  be  summoned  to 
appear  in  Washington  or  at  any  other 
point  They  receive  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  to  witnesses  in 
the  United  States  courts. 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  Com¬ 
missioner  Davies  characterizes  the  work 
of  this  body  when  he  says  that  the 
United  States  needs  a  eommercial  and 
financial  statecraft  that  will  be  equal 
to  our  best  traditions  and  give  promise 
of  enduring  advantage  to  our  people. 
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lives  must  l«o  when  they  could  get 
themselves  so  wrought  up  over  the  fact 
that  selected  atorics,  dramatically  im¬ 
parted  to  a  group  of  children,  had  an 
educational  effect!  And  how  absurdly 
nut  of  character  for  little  1'hyl! 

"Funny  how  we  pit  along  without 
ar.y  of  that  sort  of  thing,  when  we  were 
children,”  he  contented  himself  with 
observing.  "Hut  1  suppose  it's  all  right. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  if  there  are 
any  Boy  Scouts  here?” 

And  for  a  while  he  explained  to  her 
tho  organization  he  had  been  studying 
at  close  quarters. 

But  after  the  first  five  minutes  it  was 
clear  to  even  the  most  enthusiastic  con¬ 
vert  to  the  organization  of  youthful 
masrulinity  that  his  audience  was  only 

Elite— and  barely  that,  he  criticized,  as 
r  eyelids  dropped  and  an  unmis¬ 
takable  yawn  twisted  her  mouth 
"It’a  really  u  big  thing.  Phyl."  ho 
urged  defensively,  "and  they're  start¬ 
ing  Girl  Scouts  too,  1  believe.  You 
might  do  a  lot  with  that  right  here.  1 
could  find  out  about  it  from—’’ 

"I!  Goodness,  Boh;  I  wouldn’t  have 
i  minute.  I  can  hardly  squeeze  in  the 
Rad  Cross  work  now,  as  it  is  I  think 
I'd  better  get  right  to  sleep,  now,  while 
I  can.  if  you  don't  mind;  I  have  to  go 
over  to  school  with  the  Filly  to¬ 
morrow." 

The  Fellowe*  jaw  began  to  square. 
"Really,  Phyllis,  I  should  think  that  a 
tcrioua  movement  like  thia  might  in¬ 
terest  women  more  than  the  silly 
fa.ls-” 

"If  you  think  that  the  education  of 
children  is  any  more  of  a  fad  than 
tramping  over  the  country  with  boys  !*' 
A  eurioua  gleam  shot  from  her  eye. 
"It's  funny  how  we  got  along  without 
any  of  that  sort  of  thing  when  we  were 
children!"  she  observed. 

This  was  the  Inst  struw.  “Phyllis, 
how  perfectly  absurd!  The  two  cases 
are  entirely  different.  You're  not  paid 
to  educate  these  children.  It's  a  pro¬ 
fession,  like  any  other,  and  much  over¬ 
done.  in  my  opinion.  I  was  only  »ug 
getting  that  you  should  use  n  little  of 
your  leisure  time.  If  /  feel  that  /  can—” 
"I  suppose  everybody  fills  up  their 
leisure  time  in  their  own  way."  said 
Phyllis. 

"It  seems  so,"  he  retorted  stiffly. 
"And,  for  that  matter.”  she  went  on 
placidly,  "1  rim  paid  to  educate  them. 
That's  the  point.  I  have  earned  fifty- 
live  dollars  in  three  weeks." 


BOI1  drew  n  long  breath.  "Then  I 
must  request  that  you  stop  it  imme¬ 
diately,"  he  said. 

"Stop  It?" 

Her  eye*  deepened  from  slate  color 
to  the  pansy  tint  Betty  hud  caught  in 
her  portrait. 

"May  I  ask  why?" 

“You  shouldn't  need  to  ask,  Phyllis.  I 
am  and  alwnya  have  been  perfectly 
competent  to  support  my  wife.  You 
know  that.’’ 

"Of  course  I  know  It.  Bob,  hut  that 
•n't  the  point  If  I  wish  to  earn 

money — " 

"You  never  wished  before.” 

"I  never  knew  I  could  before.  I  never 
had  any  idea — " 

"You  appear  to  have  a  number  of 
new  Ideas  of  late.  See  here.  Phyllis,  I 
hate  to  seem  ungenerous,  but  you  drive 
me  in  it.  May  I  ask,  since  you  consider 
yourself  to  tie  earning  this  absurd 
money,  on  whose  time  and  with  whose 
leisure  you  are  earning  It?  Who  is 
really  paying?" 

Phyl  drew  herself  up  against  th~ 
white  pillows.  Tlie  frill  of  her  petunia- 
colored  negligee  fluttered  n  moment 
over  her  breast;  her  short,  fluffy  hair, 
cloudy  under  thr  drooping  luce  of  her 
at),  framed  n  face  he  had  never  seen. 

“Do  you  mean  that  I  really  have  no 
leisure,  then?  That  because  you  pay 
the  bills,  it  all  belong*  to  you?1’ 

"Don't  be  ridiculous.  Phyl." 
"Ridirulous?  Then  what  do  you 
mean?” 

"I  only  want  to  point  out  to  you — ” 
"You  think  that  running  the  house 
and  bringing  up  the  children  are  noth¬ 
ing?" 

He  leaned  forward  over  the  hod  and 
Tied  to  take  her  hand. 

"On  the  contrary,  Phyl  dear.  I  think 
it  the  greatest  work  a  woman  can  do — 
•he  most  important  work  in  the  world. 
That’s  why  men  hute  to  see  -  " 

“  The  most  important  work  in  the 
world,'  "  she  repeated  softly.  "Isn't  i! 
queer  it's  the  one  work  you  never  get 
paid  for?" 

"Why,  Phyllis!" 

“I  mean,  of  course,  if  you're  mar 
ried.”  she  added  gently. 

"There  was  Mis*  Squirm.  She  just 


for  papa  too.  but  she  had  some  time  of 
her  own.” 

"And  so  have  you — all  you  like. 

I*hyllis,  you  deliberately  distort  my 
meaning  " 

"Then  what  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Phyllis. 

lie  sat  silent.  What  did  he  mean? 

“You  don’t  seem  to  understand.”  he 
began,  then  stopped,  and  flung  his  arms 
•round  her  suddenly. 

"Oh.  Phyl.  can't  we  go  back?"  he 
whispered,  muffled  In  her  soft  neck  o»  cecem  >«ai»  ike  mo»l  wntational  iitccna  in  the  whole  hinoryof  book*.  I 
"We  didn't  use  to  T»e  like  this."  »•  cannot  brgia  eo  e. plain  what  this  amaimj  hook  will  do  foe  you— ho»  it  i 

into  the  ursight  and  sure  road  to  locceu  and  riches.  In  the  panel  at  the  left 

SHE  stiffened  a  little,  but  sat  perfect¬ 
ly  still.  Her  voice  was  very  cool  and 
tired;  he  might  have  been  her  brother. 

"I’m  afraid  not."  she  said.  "I  think 
we'd  better  go  on  with  this." 

He  loosened  his  arms  and  moved  back 
in  his  chair.  It  all  seemed  a  dream 
now;  something  that  had  happened 
long  ago. 

"Well,  go  on."  he  said  gruffly 
"Of  course  I  understand,”  she  began. 

•peaking  very  slowly  and  picking  her 
words  with  evident  difficulty,  “I  under¬ 
stand  that  I  couldn't  earn  enough  to 
live  this  way — never  could,  probably. 

But,  then.  I  don’t  need  to.  You  want  to 
live  this  way:  you  told  me  how  much 
we  could  spend  N’ow.  if  I  spend  it 
■ensibly,  ami  get  what  you  want,  and 
tiring  up  the  children.  Isn’t  that  worth 
ns  much  as  Misa  Squien  was?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"An.1  she  had  the  whole  house  to 
live  In.  and  her  food,  of  course,  and  so 
what  she  made  was  clear.  That  was 
about  twenty-flve  hundred  a  year.  I 
remember  she  told  me  once  that,  count¬ 
ing  her  board  and  laundry  at  twelve 
dollars  a  week,  that  was  about  six 
hundred  more.  ‘I'm  worth  three  thou¬ 
sand  a  vear.  about.'  she  said,  ’and  that’s 
something,  nowadays.’ "  Phyllis  paused 
and  stared  at  the  children’s  pictures 
over  the  bed.  "I  used  to  wonder  if  I 
could  ever  he  worth  that."  she  said. 

“but  I  never  realized  I  was  till  now. 

And  I  really  am.  If  I  died  and  you 
had  to  get  some  one  like  Miss  Squlera. 
you'd  have  to  pay  her  that." 


Maker  of  Millions 
and  Millionaires 
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lace  fluttered  arain  among  the  petunia 
fold.  "It  would  be  pmwT 
"Of  course  if  you  wish  to  re¬ 
duce  everything  to  a  financial  bast*. 
Phyllis—" 

"But  It  does  in  the  end.  anyway, 
doesn't  It?  I  mean— wasn't  that  what 
you  meant  when  you  said  whose  leisure 
was  I  earning  it  with?  Didn't  you 
Wasn't  that  financial  ?" 

It  was — in  one  sense."  he 


Scratchy” Feeling 


mran  that? 

“I  ftuppo* 
an  swered  reluctantly. 

“In  what  sense  wasn’t  It?" 

He  stared  at  her;  it  was  like  talking 
to  an  obstinate  child 

“Why  couldn’t  I  count  what  I  do.  like 
Miss  Squien.  and  say  that  that  wa« 
besides  my  board  and — “ 

"Phyllis,  stop  it!” 

“You  don't  think  it’s  too  much?” 

“My  God.  no’” 

“And  then  I  could  use  what  I  make 
instead  of  the  allowance.  I’d  love  to — " 

"That  Is  impossible.  Whatever  you 
make,  no  matter  how,  is  your  own.  ab¬ 
solutely.  Put  It  In  the  bank."  he  said 
bitterly. 

"Oh.  but  I  don't  think  that  would  be 
fair.  If  I  take  the  time—  But  it  srostld 
be  my  time,  wouldn’t  it?  I — I — " 

Her  tired  white  forehead  wrinkled 
pathetically.  He  had  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  crush  the  soft,  foolish,  mad¬ 
dening  thing  breathless  in  his  arms, 
but  a  strange  dislike  was  mixed  with 
his  hunger  for  her  What  was  it?  He 
had  never  felt  this  way. 

“Really,  my  dear  Phyllis,  you  and 
the  other  feminists  mast  work  out 
these  problems  yourselves,”  he  said  stiff¬ 
ly.  “I  confess  I  have  never  had  either 
the  time  or  the  inclination  to  go  into 
them." 

“Feminists?  Feminists?"  she  que¬ 
ried.  “What  do  you  mean?  They're  suf¬ 
fragists.  aren’t  they?  Or  are  they  the 
one*  that  don't  believe  in  marrying?” 

(Continued  page  34 » 


THAT  “scratchy”  feeling  means  just  one  thing 
—impending  sore  throat,  with  all  its  dangers  and 
unpleasantnesses.  That's  the  time  to  gargle  with 
a  solution  of  Dioxogen  and  water.  N  ine  times  out  of  ten 
a  few  such  treatments  will  instantly  arrest  the  trouble. 

A  little  Dioxogen  and  water  used  morning  and  evening 
makes  a  remarkably  efficacious  mouth  wash  and  puri¬ 
fier— a  protection  to  the  teeth  and  a  safeguard  against 
those  diseases  originating  in  the  mouth  and  teeth. 

The  Dioxogen  habit  is  a  good  one  to  acquire. 

Have  a  bottle  handy. 

Oakland  Chemical  Co.,  10  Aslor  Place,  New  York 
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The  one  tobacco  that’s  smoked  by  practically  every  soldier- 
smoker  of  the  U.  S.  A. — 

AND- 

The  one  tobacco  that’s  always  found  in  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  world  where  civilized  men  are  found  — 

AND— 

The  one  tobacco  that’s  smoked  by  men  in  every  walk  of 
life — the  universal  favorite — is — “Bull’’  Durham. 


with  “Bull”  Durham 


Aik  for  FREE  package  of 
paper i  with  rath  Sc  rock 
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He  laughed  shortly.  “It  comes  to 
that  in  the  end.”  he-  said. 

"I  don ‘l  approve  of  that  at  all  she 
staled  severely.  “It's  ridiculous." 

"I  am  glad  you  have  yoor  limits."  he 
answered. 

Suddenly  he  leaned  over  her  again. 

“Phyl,”  he  began  huskily,  “yon  didn't 
talk  this  way  when- before— suppose— 
•  he  children  were  coming?" 

Profound  thought  darkened  her  eyes 
She  soiled  the  problem  with  both  hands, 
wrestling. 

“No.  I  didn’t.  They  take  up  all  your 
time.”  she  admitted.  “And  then  you 
fee  I  differently  to — to  each  other.”  she 
added  quietly.  Bob  winced. 

“But  now  they  don't.-  she  went  on. 
“and  I  always  got  on  well  with  serv¬ 
ants  and— and  there’s  the  time!  You 
feel  you  can  do  something.” 

"You  couldn’t  put  the  time  on  your 
own  children?” 

“I  don’t  know.  IPs  different.  You 
feel  you’re  accomplishing  so  much 
more.  It  seems  a— a  thing,  somehow, 
you’re  doing." 

“And  hearing  children  isn't  a 
•thing’?" 

Her  lips  pursed;  she  wrinkled  her 
straight  brows. 

“Why.  why— I  should  think-  almost 
— if  a  healthy,  good  child  is  worth  any¬ 
thing.  Bob.  a  person  really  ought  to  be 
—instead  of  going  without  money,  as  I 
was  going  to  say  you  ought,  when  you 
stoo  working,  to  have  the  baby  -why. 
really  and  truly,  you  ought  to  be  paid 
for  having  It!" 

Bob  got  up  from  the  chair  by  the  bed. 
“That  is.  of  course,  the  next  step."  he 
said.  “If  those  are  the  books  you  read 
in  the  libraries  you  tell  me  of.  I  should 
advise  you  to  put  an  end  to  your  visits 
there  I  can’t  continue  the  discussion. 
Phyllis." 

“I  never  rend  such  a  thing  in  a  book 
In  my  life."  she  said  calmly.  "Such 
things  aren’t  in  books.  I  don’t  believe. 
It  wss  only  something  you  said:  fAaf 
made  me  think  of  It.  If  women  got 
paid  for  every  baby  they  had.  then 
therr'd  be  some  sense  in  tellinr  ’em 
how  wonderful  it  Is!  You  get  paid  for 


writing  a  book  or  painting  a  picture 
or — “ 

Her  husband  leaned  over  m  irrepres¬ 
sible  anger,  so  mixed  with  passionate 
yearning  that  his  voice  shook  strangely. 
He  took  her  wnsta  and  gripped  them. 

“Phyllis."  he  said  roughly,  “have  you 
gone  mad?  Can  you  think  of  nothing 
but  ’pay’?  Is  there  no  place  in  your 
scheme  for  lover’ 

But  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  the 
storm  thst  shook  him.  An  alert,  ad¬ 
venturing  mind  in  a  tired  but  dauntless 
body,  she  looked  over  him.  behind  him. 
through  him.  anywhere  but  of  him.  he 
thought  bitterly. 

-There  are  so  many  kinds  of  love,  you 
see—"  she  murmured,  not  inimically, 
but  deep  in  her  moving  thought,  “so 
many  different  kinds!" 

"l-isten.  you  poor  little  idiot."  he 
heard  his  own  voice,  “will  you  let  me 
prove  to  you — "  and  suddenly  before 
his  eyes  there  flashed  the  cynical  face  of 
his  second  lieutenant,  with  the  Boy 
Scouts.  The  face  smiled;  he  heard  the 
sing-song  London  voice; 

"Wot's  ’e  wanter  do,  anyhow — prove 
aomethlnk  to  Vr  or  ’ang  onto  'er? 
Wops  the  idear?" 
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BOB  FELLOWES  swallowed  hard. 

What  had  he  promised  himself  tha 
night  those  words  had  struck  him  like 
so  many  bullets?  And  now  here  was  the 
lest— harder  than  he  had  thought,  but 
•till  the  test.  Suppose  her  wrong:  she 
had  to  go  on.  Suppose  her  right— un¬ 
thinkable.  but  suppose  it?  Still,  the 
had  to  go  on.  “Prove  aomethink  to  ’er 
or  ’ang  onto  ’er?" 

He  loosened  hit  hands  gently. 

"You  must  be  dreadfully  tired, 
Phyl."  he  uid  quietly.  “Good  night, 
my  dear." 

She  threw  a  glance,  relieved,  sur¬ 
prised.  at  him. 

"I  am."  she  Mid  gratefully,  and  held 
up  her  face,  “good  night.  Bob.  dear." 

Before  he  had  dropped  the  handle  of 
the  door  she  had  pressed  the  electric 
light  button,  and  he  heard  her  slip, 
sighing,  deep  into  the  bed.  He  walked,  a 
little  dated,  and  slowly,  down  the  hall. 
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but  it  would  ot  done  your  heart  good  to 
see  the  way  Harris  and  McGuire 
rammed  the  lirut  through.  He  made  two 
yards,  and  they  slid  him  along  on  hit 
tummy  like  a  sled  for  two  more,  ao  it 
wss  our  ball  in  the  middle  of  the  Held. 

Then  the  Snake  Charmers  steadied 
down  They  stopped  Lieutenant  Harris 
without  his  gainin'  an  inch  Bullet  Mo 
Guire  started  out  around  right  end, 
and  they  run  him  out  and  out  till  he 
sras  almost  to  the  side  lines,  and  then 
spilled  him  four  yards  back.  TTiat  sure 
put  us  in  the  hole,  with  nine  yards  to 
gain,  but  I  says  to  mvself:  “This  guy 
was  an  All-American  half,  and  here’s  a 
chance  to  see  how  he  made  the  team." 
So  instead  of  a  punt  I  signaled  for  the 
lieut  around  the  left  end. 

I  whirled  and  shot  the  hall  to  him. 
I  figured  I  was  pretty  good  at  grttin' 
away,  but  he  was  out  around  that  rod 
and  goin'  like  a  quarter  horse  l*efore 
hit  interference  even  got  started.  He 
•traight-armed  the  end  and  loose  half, 
and  they  rolled  over  like  they  was  shot. 
He  dodged  the  guy  that  was  barkin'  up 
the  line  and  let  him  spill  himself  all 
over  the  place.  Another  one  made  a 
dive  and  the  lieut  hurdled  clear  over 
him  like  a  steeplechaser. 

All  there  was  between  him  and  the 
goal  was  their  full  hack.  Jack  Murray, 
who  was  playin'  way  back.  Jack  was  a 
fine-lookin’  blond  lad.  and  he  stood  right 
in  his  tracks  as  if  he  was  wstchin’  the 
rame.  The  lieut  tore  down  toward  him 
until  he  got  within  about  six  feet  and 
then  shot  off  on  a  tangent  to  the  right. 
As  he  swung,  Murray  took  a  couple  of 
little  (tens.  TVn  in  a  flash  he  left  the 
ground,  his  legs  straight  out  behind  him 
like  a  diver.  His  body  turned  around 
halfway,  like  a  bullet  does  in  a  rifle 
barrel,  and  like  a  bullet  he  struck  Buck 
I-ord.  The  lieut's  legs  shot  straight 
t-ack,  and  he  come  down  on  the  forty- 
five  line  like  he'd  been  hit  with  a  club. 

Murray  got  up  as  calm  as  a  judge 
and  walked  back  to  his  position.  Both 
sides  of  the  field  was  yellin'  now,  and 
toe  Jack.  The  lieut  lay  on  his  bark  with 
his  legs  d rawed  up  and  never  quivered 
for  a  full  minute.  Then  he  wagged  his 
head  back  and  forth  and  set  up.  Finally 
he  got  to  his  feet  kinds  slow  and  says: 
'I  ain’t  so  hard  as  I  ought  to  be.” 

When  he  walked  back  to  his  position 
not  a  one  in  the  crowd  cheered.  There 
wax  so  much  quiet  that  you  could  see  it. 


get  away  was  on  the  side  lines,  and 
all  the  ladies  from  the  post  was  on 
hand. 

If  you’ve  played  football,  you  know 
how  kind  of  hollow  you  feel  inside  be¬ 
fore  that  whistle  blows,  ami  how  your 
eyes  get  sort  of  watery.  Well,  they 
was  to  kick  off  to  us.  and  when  I  stood 
way  hack  under  the  goal  posts  wailin’. 
I  felt  glad  we’d  decided  to  play  straight, 
win  the  game  first,  and  get  even  with 
Buck  Lord  afterward. 

Jack  Murray,  the  Snake  Charmers’ 
full  hack,  putted  around,  building  a 
little  pile  of  dirt  on  the  fifty-five  yard 
line.  Then  he  fusses!  some  more, 
balancin’  the  ball  at  just  the  proper 
angle.  Finally  he  stepped  back  a  few  feat 
and  held  up  his  hand  Then  come  the 
whistle.  Murray  loped  up  to  the  line 
Plunk!  went  his  right  toe  against  the 
ball,  and  here  it  come,  right  for  me 

Then  that  empty  feelln’  Just  left.  I 
run  forward  a  few  feat,  caught  the  ball 
against  my  ehest.  and  whirled  and 

Essed  it  to  Lieutenant  Ix>nl.  who  sras 
it  a  little  hark  of  me  to  the  right. 
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his  stride,  lie  stood  their  left  half  on 
his  head  with  as  prrtty  a  straight  arm 
as  you  ever  see.  When  their  left  tackle 
finally  nailed  him.  he  dropped,  whirlin’ 
like  a  top.  and  before  two  other  guys 
could  jump  on  him  he’d  copped  two 
more  yards.  They  could  of  held  an  eel 
easier,  but  they  pinned  him  down  on 
our  forty-yard  line. 

Not  an  enlisted  man  made  a  sound, 
except  one  guy.  and  he  only  said:  "He 
don't  like  cheerin’,  you  rvmrmber." 

Buck  Lord  looked  kinds  funny.  It 
was  as  still  as  a  church. 

Bullet  McGuire  went  through  the 
left  side  of  the  line  for  two  yards,  and 
the  -ide  line*  yelled  like  Indians.  Then 
Lieutenant  Harris  made  two  more 
through  center,  and  you  ought  to  of 
heard  that  crowd.  I  had  to  holler  my 
head  off  to  get  the  signal*  over. 

I  figured  the  lieut  was  the  lad  to  cop 
that  other  yard,  and  besides  we  didn’t 
want  him  to  feel  he  was  bein’  over¬ 
looked.  so  I  signaled  for  a  straight  buck. 
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’  him.  Smack,  came  the  ball.  and  the 
tackle,  fall,  and  left  half  shot  into  the 
right  side  of  the  line.  The  lieut  stood 
there  like  a  touirh-Jookin'  statue. 

“The  poor  pay  can’t  move."  says  the 
crowd. 

Then  the  lieut  limped  into  a  pitiful 
Imitation  of  that  old  getaway  of  his, 
grabbed  the  ball,  and  starts  hobblin’  out 
around  the  left  end.  Mowin’  like  a 
steamboat. 

Even  Jack  Murray  had  been  drawn 
over  on  the  play.  Only  their  quarter 
made  a  run.  1  spilled  him.  and  the 
lieut  straightened  away.  Murray  saw 
he’d  been  bunked  and  tore  back.  Just 
in  front  of  the  goal  posts  he  left  his 
feel  and  smashed  into  the  poor  old 
1  cripple.  Buck  !,ord  crashed  down  back 
I  of  the  line  with  the  hall  locked  under 
his  arm.  And  right  there  the  crowd 
broke  loose,  like  a  safety  valve  pops. 
They  all  let  go  at  once 

All  the  noise  that  had  been  seethin’ 
and  steamin’  in  them  come  out  in  one 
rush.  They  yelled  and  hollered  like  an 
asylum  picnic. 

We  run  up  to  Back  Lord,  who  was 
lay-in’  all  in  a  ' 

“He’s  dead,’ 

The  sunceo 
j  down 
says. 


than  any  dealer  oncrfTer,  by  becoitung  a  Life 


m.  ** I V*jui,  nothin V*  he 
1  kill  this  Ud  with  any- 
than  a  freight  train.  Some  of 
him  over  to  the  hospital." 
About  twenty  guys  fought  to  pick 
ck  lx>rd  up.  Then  they  started  away 
ih  him,  through  the  camp  of  the  tin 
diers  that  called  themselves  “The 
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Ol.'R  whole  regiment,  and  the  Snake 
rharmers  too.  just  left  the  game  flat 
and  trailed  along.  Them  in  the  leal 
went  befieeen  the  tents,  hut  the  rest 

Bit  walked  right  over  ’em.  And  they 
t  ruin  and  desolation  In  their  wake. 
Then  out  steps  a  militia  sergeant. 

"Halt!"  he  barks.  “You  can’t  go 
through  here  " 

Sergeant  Riley  was  one  of  them 
rarryln'  the  lieut.  ’Terry,  kindly  hold 
the  lieut 'a  arm.”  he  nays,  easin'  his  load 
rntn  another  lad.  “This  i*  Buck  Ixird, 
the  earnest  guy  In  the  post,  and  hc’a 
hurt.  And  w*o  may  go*  be?" 
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Thus  I  I.  G.  Wells,  in  his  "Mr.  more  important  at  thin  mo-  ” 

Britling  Sees  It  Through"  (the  mt‘nl  lhnn  thftW? 

remarkable  serial  which  recent-  u  ,  .  . 

i  •  /i  u«  •  v  .  i.  iNonc  of  you  but  covew  a  com-  mrr]i 

lv  mn  m  (o,htT8)  makes  hus  pi,.h,,„ivc  VIrw  of  thl.  war.  ,t  -r 

Mr.  HritluiK.  an  Kn^hshman  n«  ready  to  your  hand  here.  The  J 
who  has  lost  his  son  in  the  social  and  economic  and  political  »he 
Great  War,  write  to  a  German  force."  behind  the  campaign*  are 
who  has  lost  his  son.  revealed  and  disentangled.  From  „n. 

the  mass  of  diplomatic  report*  K 
and  other  source*,  the  pre-war 
cause*  and  condition*  are  deline-  An. 
ated  by  *uoh  trained  writer*  a* 

F.  II.  Simond*.  Arthur  Ruhl. 
Frederick  Palmer.  General  l/con- 
ard  Wood,  and  Admiral  Knight 


I*  f/iis  the  meaning  of  the  war? 
That  it  is  the  terrifying  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  cold-blooded,  diplo¬ 
matic  game?  That  it  I*  bleeding 
the  world  white  for  the  sake  of 
that  empty  phrase  "national  pres¬ 
tige"?  Or  is  there  some  great  in¬ 
spiring  issue  at  stuke.  well  worth 
the  blood  of  the  millions  who  have 
fallen  T 
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No  matter  what  make  of  car 
you  drive,  you  are  cordially  invited 
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and  Special  Prest-O-Lite  Battery 
Service  Stations  Eierytrhere. 


I  he  Prest-O-Litc  Battery  is  the 
result  of  years  of  effort,  by  the 
world’s  oldest  and  largest  automo¬ 
bile  lighting  organization,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  battery  that  would  letter 
answer  these  needs  of  the  motorist. 


Its  remarkable  power  and  sta¬ 
bility  have  been  proved— on  the 
cars  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
motorists.  More  than  300.000  will 
Ih*  used  by  manufacturers  on  the 
cars  of  1917. 


Service ,  to  insure  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  user —no  mat¬ 
ter  where  you  may  l>e. 
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MAKING  FRIENDS  WITH  MEXICO 


BY  LINCOLN  STEFFENS 


THE  Joint  CommlMion  proposed  by  FlrM  Chief  Carranza  to  First  Chief  Wil- 
»on,  and  in  session,  at  thin  writing.  In  New  London,  has  undertaken  a  big  job. 
a  job  no  bite  that  no  commission  could  do  it  alone.  (The  member*  of  the  c«m- 
nianion  are  awn  in  the  photograph  above.  Loft  to  right,  seated:  John  K.  Mott. 
Juilire  George  Gray,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  I.ane.  Lui»  Cabrera. 
Ignntio  Bonillna,  Alberto  J.  Pani;  standing.  Stephen  Itonaal.  Secretary  of  State 
La  lifting,  Kllnco  Arredondo.  Mexican  Ambassador  Designate.  and  Dr.  L  S.  Kowe.) 

The  purpose  of  thia  conference  of  Mexican*  and  Americans  i«  to  dispel  the 
mystery  of  Mexico  to  American*  and  the  mystery  of  the  United  State*  to  Mexi- 
canK,  and  *o  to  op«'n  the  way  to  a  conscious  friendship  between  these  two  nation* 
and  ultimately  to  a  better  understanding  among  all  the  peoples  of 
loth  the  Americas.  North  and  South.  It  is  obvious  that  a  pur¬ 
pose  as  vast  us  this  cannot  be  entirely  achieved  unless  the  peo¬ 
ples  themselves  help  the  commissioners  who  represent  them 

Every  American  carries  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  Mexico 
to  day.  It’s  the  story  of  his  own  city,  his  own  State,  or  of  the 
United  States  in  our  own  day.  We  have  had  our  political  bosses 
with  their  political  rings  and  business  backers;  corruption,  in¬ 
competence.  and  scandal.  And  we  have  had  also  our  poor  little 
reform  movements  with  their  high  hopes  and  their  long,  disap¬ 
pointing  fights  for  the  right  against  an  opposition  which  I*  able 
to  rally  behind  the  wrong  the  churches,  the  pres*,  business,  the 
State,  the  machines,  the  system  of  organized  society,  and.  finally, 
the  people  themselves.  We  have  been  up  against  It?  Well,  that's 
the  story  of  the  Mexicans.  That’s  our  key  to  Mexico. 

Yes,  there  are  differences.  The  Mexicans  are  a  different 
people,  of  a  different  breed,  in  u  different  stage  of  development,  in 
a  different  environment,  with  different  traditions  and  very  differ¬ 
ent  ideals.  These  differences  make  a  difference.  And  if  we  are 
to  understand  our  understandable  neighbors  and  ourselves  and 
prevent  a  war  we  must  grasp  the  difference  between  us.  That’s 
the  other  key  to  the  mystery  of  Mexico. 

Hut  first  the  likeness.  For  five  or  six  years  now  the  Mexican 
people  have  been  fighting  to  overthrow  a  political  boss,  his  political 
mnehine,  and  a  husinc**  system  which  were  giving  them  an 
organization  of  society  like  ours.  They  have  almost  won— at 
home.  Their  boss  is  dead  and  gone.  Their  political  machine  is 
smashed.  Even  the  system  is  beaten — at  home.  The  great 


landlord*,  the  captain,  of  industry,  and  the  upper  classes  that  followed  them 
have  been  banished  or  hare  fled  to  foreign  countries,  principally  the  United 
S  to  tea.  They  are  em.-Tre*.  and  it  is  from  abroad,  principally  the  United  States, 
that  these  emigre,  and  the  system,  which  Is  International,  are  opposing  now 
the  last,  the  recon -tractive,  labors  of  the  Mexican  reformer*  to  set  up  a  new, 
a  different,  a  more  social  system  of  society.  In  a  word,  the  Mexicans  have 
reached  that  typical  stage  of  the  progre**  of  reform  where  the  opposition  comes 
from  without.  When  our  cities  reached  it  the  State  system  intervened  to  save 
th.  municipal  system.  When  our  State#  reached  it  the  Federal  system  inter- 
V.  •  rd  to  protect  the  State  system  When  the  French  Revolution  reached  it 
the  French  emigre*  got  the  other  countries  of  Europe  to  intervene 
and  fight  France.  It’s  the  stage  where,  if  a  national  American 
reform  movement  should  ever  go  *.  f„r.  the  system  in  Europe 
might— with  legal  grounds  and  good  moral  and  patriotic  excuses— 
intervene  to  save  the  system  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  foreigners  and  there  are  many  millions  of  foreign 
capital  in  the  United  Stales,  as  in  Mexico.  These  foreign  inter* 
e*U  would  certainly  suffer  during  a  big  change  in  our  way  of  do¬ 
ing  things.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  ’  foreign  flags  follow 
foreign  investments.”  as  do  foreign  ideas  and  ideals,  foreign 
methods,  policies,  rights  and— wars,  as  Porfirio  Diaz  learned ;  as 
Carranza  is  learning. 

Diax  was  the  boss  of  Mexico.  He  was  a  great  boss.  He  was 
the  political  boas  of  the  international  system  in  Mexico,  and  all 
the  rulers  of  the  world  were  represented  at  the  jubilee  given  in  his 
honor  in  1910,  just  before  the  Mexican  people  drove  him  out. 

He  was  a  great  man.  True,  he  was  of  Indian  and  Spanish 
parentage,  and  most  of  his  people  are  Indians  or  of  mixed  descent. 
And  there,  right  away,  is  one  of  those  differences  we  promised 
to  gra*p.  The  Americans  in  Mexico  say  in  glad  despair  that  ”the 
natives”  are  so  hopelessly  low-down  that  they  must  lie  kept  down. 
So  we  hopeful  Americans  at  home  may  note,  in  passing,  that  the 
greatest  men  in  Mexican  history  have  been,  not  whites,  not 
European*,  but  Indian*  or  white  men  with  Indian  blood  In  them 
and  Indian  spirit—  like  Diaz. 

Hi*  greatness  is  disputed.  The  passions  of  the  war  that  led 
and  followed  I>on  Porfirio  to  his  grave  have  divided  all  men  in 
Mexico  in  their  judgment  upon  him  and  his  works.  To  *omc*  hc’j 
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the  people  they  form  into  armies,  and  the 
mMwt  bean  »>prme  TW  . 

■•Mine la  and  h..  order*  are  t*  de.tr..> 
But  he  doesn't  destroy  what  the  revolu¬ 
tionist  would  destroy  The  soldier  only 
destroys  everythin*  he  can  lay  his  hands 
on.  He  destroys  mm.  not  ideas:  women 
and  virtue,  not  prostitution  and  vice; 
buildings.  not  institutions;  courthouse*, 
not  injustice;  bridges,  track*,  and  rar*. 
not  railroad  charter*  and  corruption; 
growing  crops  and  landlords  not  the 
landlord  and  the  unfair  land  tenure 
Therr's  a  difference  for  us  to  grasp: 
-hr  differ,  ncr  between  reform,  as  we  have 
seen  it  in  the  United  Slates,  and  a 
revolution  ns  you  can  see  it  in  Mexico 
un.1  in  history.  Reform  only  “hurts" 
business.  A  revolution  by  force  of  arms 
kills  it.  Its  armies  wreck  th.-  machinery 
•Ha  of  business,  which  is  the  machinery  of 
social  living.  Annies,  I  say;  not  the 
revolution.  That’s  the  real  difference. 
i>*-  Most  of  the  evils  in  Mexico  to-day  are 

ring  the  evils  of  martial  law,  but  everybody 

suffer*,  and  most  people  blame  the  rev¬ 
olution;  even  some  of  the  revolutionists 
do,  and  some  people  are  asking  for  an  army!  Yes, 
outraged  and  in  terror  of  the  generals  and  their 
armies,  the  people  in  the  martial  parls  of  the  country 
are  “tired  of  the  revolution"  and  on  the  lookout  for 
a  general  and  an  army  that  will  go  to  war  for  peace. 
And  the  enemies  of  the  people  encourage 
thoie  people.  While  Carranza  and  hi* 
young,  inexpert,  but  very  earnest  cabinet 
are  struggling  with  the  many,  many  prob¬ 
lem*  of  reconstruction  and  peace,  the 
ewij and  the  other  old  master*  of 
Mexico  are  trying  to  find  and  finance  in 
Havana.  New  York.  Ixndon.  and  Kl  I’mso 
a  Napoleon:  Paneho  Villa,  Kelts  Hi  a* 
any  Hiaz  any  ttrong  man  that  i*  strong 


for  another  war  to  ~*ave  the  distracted 
people  from  themselves"  and  yet  weak  and 
wicked  enough  to  deliver  them  back  to 
the  old  system. 

And  so  it  was  in  Hon  Portlrio’s  day.  Hr 
and  his  people — like  »*>mr  of  Carranza'a 
people  and  all  Carraiza's  enemie*— were 
for  pence  at  any  price.  Hiaz  paid  the 
price.  Carranza  hasn't.  Diaz  "had  to  pay 
it.”  as  our  American  Iomth  have  explained 
to  me.  It  roat*  something  to  be  a  king. 
It  has  coat  the  king,  of  Kngland  all  their 
power.  To  stay  on  the  throne  and  keep 
the  appearance*  and  privilege*  of  the 
crown,  the  British  sovereign  ha*  had  to 
deliver  gradually  all  hi*  sovereign  power 
to  the  actual  rulera  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land:  the  privileged  interest*  and  claaara. 
And  that**  what  our 


have  to  pay — an  ever- 
increasing  part  of  their  power  and  our  common 
wealth.  And  that,  bit  by  bit.  waa  what  “President" 
Him  had  to  pay  for  peace  and  position:  concessions 
and  privilege*,  more  and  more  of  his  power,  Hu¬ 
nches  and  the  labor  and  the  loyalty  of  his  people  and. 
finally,  his  position  and  peace  itself. 

Carranza  could  have  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
palace  at  Chapultepcc  to-day;  he  could  have  order 


a  monster;  to  other*  he’s 
the  creator  of  modern 
Mexico.  But  they  all  talk 
about  him,  and  if  you  can 
listen  to  two  sides  at  once 
— nay,  if  you  will  listen 
attentively  to  but  one  *idr: 
hi*  enemie*’ — you  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  you  arc  hearing 
of  a  very  human  being 
who  played  and  looked  the 
king,  and  was  one.  And 
— if  you  care  for  kings— 

Diaz  was  a  good  king, 
lie  was  a  good  man;  he 
meant  well.  But  Hiaz 
President  of  the  Republic 
of  5lexico,  wn«  no  more  a 
president  than  his  coun¬ 
try  was  a  republic. 

Mexico  never  had  any¬ 
thing  like  a  real  election 
until  1911  when  Madero 
WUH  elected  president  al¬ 
most  ununimously.  Which 
in  unothcr  difference,  but 
easier  for  u*  to  grasp. 

The  Mexican  people  were  voted  under  Hiaz  somewhat 
a*  our  people  used  to  lie  voted:  by  the  machine  and 
the  lesser  leaders  of  the  system.  And  now.  under 
Carranza,  the  Mexicans  will  probably  have  to  go  all 
through  that  slow  process  we  have  been  coming 
through,  to  learn  how  to  vote  themselves.  Hiaz  was 
kept  in  power,  not  by  the  people,  hut  by  the  little  and 
big  bosses  of  the  political  and  business  machine  which 
governed  in  the  interest  of  the  old  feudal  and  the 
Hew  tinunciul  system  which  he  came  to  represent. 

Aa  u  young  man  Diaz  believed  the  foreigners  around 
him  when  they  told  him  that  what  his  people— a  people 
of  leisure-  wanted  was  to  be  “pul  to  work.”  "disci¬ 
plined,”  and  slowly,  very  slowly  "educated"  by  for¬ 
eigners  and  other  superior  people.  That  waa  his 
(•olicy.  And  it  failed.  The  revolution  proves  that 

These  things  can’t  he  done  in  that  spirit;  not  i>- 
Indians.  We  American-  hud  to  overwhelm  and  kill 
"ff  our*.  They  nre  different,  -omehow,  a-  I  said 
before.  Thul  the  Americans  in  Mexico  don’t  gra»p 
this  is  surprising  enough.  I  heard  one  of  them,  him¬ 
self  a  workingman  who  was  u  self-mode  employer, 
sneer  at  u  certain  able  Mexican  general  because  the 
“upstart”  had  worked  for  him  before  the  revolution 
ns  n  laborer.  It’a  u  common  complaint  among  the 
Americans  there  that  the  open  opportunities  of  the 
revolution  have  brought  to  the  top  Mexicans  who 
were  being  kept  under  Hiaz  on  the  bottom.  I  should 
think  this  a  good  thing,  since  it  shows  that,  given  a 
chance,  the  Mexicans  can  rise,  and  it  gw*  to  show 
also  thut  they  can’t  be  kept  down. 

Americans  abroad  seem  to  become  un-American. 
The  beat  of  them  like  slavery  or  near-alavcry,  which 
is  indeed  most  likable;  and  as  for  the  r».t  of  them, 
like  the  workingmen  at  home  who  become  •ntployers. 
they  lose  all  sympathy  with  their  old  kind.  More¬ 
over,  the  American*  in  Mexico  are  of  a  generation 
which  not  only  has  not  had  but  has  forgotten  the 
experience  of  our  forefather*  with  the  redskins.  So 
the  Americans  an-  understandable.  Hut  that  Diaz, 
himself  descended  from  an  Indian,  should  have  loat 
or  thrown  away  or  sold  the  Indian  key  to  the 
mystery  of  Mexico  makes  it  look  as  if  th*  fall 
of  the  boss  were  a* 
natural  and  inevitable  as 
his  rise,  and  that  it  may 
soon  happen  again  in 
Mexico. 

Hiaz  was  projected  by 
force  out  of  his  Mexican 
revolution,  just  as  Nupw- 
leon  wus  shot  out  ..f  the 
violence  of  the  ranch 
Revolution,  just  n*  Car¬ 
ranza  and  his  well-read 
revolutionary  group  of 
"intellectuals”  fear,  and 
just  ns  the  merely  edu¬ 
cated  foreigners  hope,  a 
"strong  man”  will  spring 
full-armed  out  of  and 
down  upon  this  Mexican 
revolution  and  stop  it. 

And  they  are  well-read, 
these  Mexican  revolution¬ 
ists;  they  know  history 
and  they  use  it.  And  they 
n re  right  in  their  fears. 

The  strong  man.  the  dicta 
tor,  the  In'"  of  democracy, 
is  due  in  Mexico  to-day. 
and  outside  of  it  is  desired. 

There’s  a  reason. 

A  revolution  Ib  a  con¬ 
fusing.  fierce,  and  revolt¬ 
ing  force.  It  isn’t  what 
the  theoretical  revolution¬ 
ists  seem  to  expect.  It’s 
militarism.  When  you  arm 


at  home  and  good  will  abroad;  he  could  have  cred  ’ 
too— credit  for  his  government,  and  money,  mucl 
money,  for  himself  and  his  ministers — if  he  would 
pay  the  price.  He  says  not.  He  hopes  it  isn’t  true. 
He  really  seems  to  believe  that  if  he  sold  out  him 
self  and  his  country  his  people  would  go  out  on 
the  warpath  again.  And  he  has  some  evidence  th:.: 
his  faith  in  democracy  is  well  founded. 

The  System  Buys  Villa 

OOON  after  Villa  "turned  over"  and  Carranza 
Owas  in  retreat  at  Vera  Cruz,  I  asked  him  and  a 
group  of  his  council  what  it  meant. 

“We  know,  exactly,"  the  First  Chief  said,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  is  so  slow,  so  unwilling  to  talk,  one  of  hi> 
impetuous  staff  officer*  spoke  up  and  explained : 

"We  know  who  got  Villa  and  what  the  pric- 
was  exactly,  because  the  same  man  and  the  name 
interest*  that  we  see  near  Villa  now  came  first 
to  u*  and  told  us  what  they  wanted  and  what 
they’d  pay.” 

"And,”  another  added,  “the  people  see  those  same 
men  around  Villa.  They  hear  the  rumors  of  th. 
price  and  they  ace  the  signs  of  his  turnover  to  the 
foreigners.  They  are  leaving  him.  You’ll  sec.  Even 
his  soldiers  will  quit  him  as  he  has  quit  them.” 

And  they  did,  as  we  nil  know  now.  When  our 
troops  went  after  Villa  this  year  the  general  of  an 
army  corps  was  a  bandit  again,  with  no  troop*  and 
hardly  any  following  except  in  Texas  and  New  York 
Berlin.  Havana,  and  London.  Bo  the  Carranxistu-. 
declare  that  they  can’t  betray  their  people  and  the 

purposes  of  the  revolution 
and  live.  Historian*,  they 
know  that  history  i* 
against  them,  and  ns  we 
traveled  about  Mexico 
they  must  have  seen,  as  I 
saw,  that  they  had  only 
"the  pcepul"  with  them.  It 
waa  the  peon*,  not  the  bet¬ 
ter  people,  that  met  Cur- 
ranzu’a  train  at  the  towns 
and  stations  where  we 
slopped.  The  upper  rliissev 
stayed  awny,  it  wu*  very 
noticeable. 

One  of  the  must  convinc¬ 
ing  proof*  I  have  of  the 
sincerity,  loyally,  n  n  d 
democracy  of  Cnrransn 
and  the  Carranxiatu*  Is 
the  obstinate  and  dosper- 
ute  opposition  he  arouses 
Imth  at  home  and  abroad 
from  the  leader*  of  "or¬ 
ganized  society.”  Hut  can 
he  Inst,  with  only  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  him*  The  people 
typically  turn  over  finally. 
They  also  go  back  on  n 
reformer  unless  he  yields  -in  the  United  State- 
Carranza's  people  are  ignorant;  90  per  cent  of  them 
ore  illiterate.  Our*  are  not  that.  And  this  may 
make  a  difference.  At  any  rate,  I  think  it  is  h 
key  to  the  understanding  of  the  thoroughness,  the 
duration,  and  the  hopefulness  of  the  Mexican  rev¬ 
olution  that  the  Mexican  people  know  only  what 
they  want.  With  ull  their  illiteracy,  they  know  thni 
they  don’t  want  higher  wages  and  n  good,  steady 

job  under  a  kind  but  firm 
boss.  No;  they  wont  land. 
They  don’t  all  want  to 
work  their  land;  when  any 
of  them  had  land,  they’d 
let  "the  missis  and  the 
kids”  live  on  it  add  work 
it  n  little,  and  they’d  go 
off  and  let  themselves  out 
for  wages  or  do  any  other 
work  that  interested  them 
And  the  Mexican  think* 
now  that  if  he  had  a 
piece  of  ground  to  full 
back  on,  he  could  gC 
higher  pay  for  his  labor 
and  the  products  thereof, 
and  <k>  more  pleasure  and 
more  leisure. 

And  thaw's  what  tht 
Mexicans  went  into  thf 
revolution  for;  that’s  what 
the  Curranzistns  havr 
promised,  and  that’s  what 
they  expect  Carranza  to 
enable  them  to  get.  So 
Curranza  may  be  right. 
Maybe  the  Mexican  peopk 
will  know  and  go  back  on 
him  if  he  goes  back  on 
them  and  fails  to  give 
them  access  to  the  land. 
But.  all  the  same,  demo¬ 
crat*  throughout  the  world 
may  he  comforted,  just  n* 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


('arrante  -  ir/io  broke 
up  the  Saltern  end  ipolleel 
the  king  bmlne In  Mexico 
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INTO  THE  OLD  DOMINION 


AMERICAN  ADVENTURES,  V-BY  JULIAN  STREET 


WHEN  two  nun  are  traveling  together  on  an  equal 
fooling,  and  It  becomes  nc-CMory  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  two  room*  In  a  hotel,  how  la  the  decision  to 
he  made?  Which  man  la  to  take  the  big.  bright 
edrner  room,  and  which  the  little  room  that  faces  on 
the  court  and  la  fragrant  of  the  bakery  below?  Or 
again,  which  man  ahall  occupy  the  lower  berth  in  a 
l'ullman  drawing  room,  and  which  shall  try  to  sleep 
upon  the  she!  It  ike  couch?  Or  when  there  is  but  one 
lower  left,  which  shall  take  the  upper?  If  an  extra 
kit  hag  be  required  for  the  use  of  both,  who  shall 
P«y  for  it  and  own  it  at  the  journey’s  end?  Who 
shall  pay  for  this  meal  and  who  for  that?  Or  yet 
again,  if  there  be  but  one  cheap  heavy  overcoat  in  a 
•hup,  nnd  both  desire  to  own  that  coat,  which  one 
shall  have  the  right  of  purchase?  Who  shall  tip 
the  hell  boy  for  bringing  up  the  bags,  or  the  porter 
for  taking  down  tho  trunks?  Who  shall  take  home 
from  n  dance  the  girl  both  want  to  take,  and  who 
shall  escort  the  unattractive  one  who  resides  in  a 
remote  suburb? 

Between  two  able-bodied  men  there  i*  no  uncom¬ 
fortable  complication  of  politeness  in  such  matter*. 
On  a  brief  journey  there  might  be,  but  on  a  long 
journey  the  thin  veil  of  factitious  courtesy  i*  cast 
amlc;  each  wants  hi*  fair  shnre  of  what  is  best  and 
makes  no  pretense  to  the  contrary. 

Upon  our  first  long  journey  my  companion  and  I 
established  a  custom  of  settling  all  such  questions 
by  matching  coins,  and  we  have  maintained  this 
habit  ever  since.  It  has  worked  well  upon  the  whole. 
We  hove  matched  for  everything  except  railroad 
f»ro»  and  hotel  bills,  and.  though  fortune  has  some- 
timei  favored  one  or  the  other  for  a  time.  I  believe 
that,  had  we  kept  accounts,  wc  should  find  ourselves 
today  practically  rven. 

Our  system  of  matching  has  some  correlated  cus¬ 
toms.  Now’  and  then,  for  instance,  when  one  or  the 
other  is  unlucky  and  is  "stuck”  for  a  series  of 
meals,  the  other,  in  partial  reparation,  will  declare  a 
'’party.”  Birthdays  and  holidays  also  call  for  parties, 
and  sometimes  there  will  be  a  party  for  no  particular 
rcaton  other  than  that  we  feel  like  having  one. 

Two  of  our  more  recent  parties  have  been  given 
in  the  basement  cafe  of  the  Shorcham  Hotel  in 
Xu.  i  s  -  •  • 


Washington.  Both  were  supper  parties  The  first 
I  gave  in  honor  of  my  companion,  for  the  reason 
that  we  both  like  the  Shorcham  caf*.  and  that  a 
party  seemed  to  be  about  due.  Thi*  party  brought 
on  the  other,  which  occurred  a  few  nighta  later  and 
was  given  by  us  jointly  In  honor  of  a  very  beautiful 
and  talented  young  actress.  And  this,  ere  agree,  was 
in  a  way  the  most  amusing  of  all  the  parties  we  have 
had  together. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  when  we  were  leaving 
the  emit  after  the  first  party,  that  we  saw  the  lady 
who  caused  the  second  one.  I  had  never  met  her. 
but  I  knew  that  my  companion  knew  her.  for  he 
talked  about  her  in  his  sleep  She  was  having  sup¬ 
per  with  a  gentleman  at  a  table  near  the  door,  and 
had  you  seen  her  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to 
tell  you  that  my  companion  stopped  to  speak  to 
her.  and  that  I  hung  around  until  he  introduced  me. 

After  we  had  stood  beside  her  for  a  time  Ulking 
and  gating  down  into  her  beautiful  world-wise  eyes, 
the  gentleman  with  whom  -he  was  supping  took  pity 
upon  u*.  and  upon  the  waiters  whose  passageway 
we  blocked,  and  invited  us  to  sit  down  with  them 
and  have  something. 

It  was  doubly  delightful  to  meet  her  there  in 
Washington,  for  besides  bejng  beautiful  and  cele¬ 
brated.  she  had  just  come  from  New  York  and  was 
able  to  give  u*  news  of  raut  is  I  friends,  bringing  u* 
up  to  date  on  suits  for  separation,  alimony,  and 
alienation  of  affections,  on  divorces  and  remarriages, 
and  all  the  little  items  one  Jooes  track  of  when  one 
has  been  away  from  home  for  a  few  week*. 

“I  shall  be  playing  in  Wai-hington  all  this  week." 
she  said  a*  we  were  about  jto  leave.  "I  hope  that 
we  may  see  each  other  agalij."  Whom  did  she  mean 
by  “we"?  True,  she  looked  'it  my  companion  as  she 
spoke,  but  he  was  seated  at  lot  side  of  her  and  I  at 
the  other,  and  she  could  not  hare  looked  at  us  both 
at  once.  Certainly  the  hope  she  hod  expressed  was 
shared  by  me.  /  hoped  that  “we"  might  meet  again, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  desirabl.  at  the  moment  that  she 
should  understand  (and  thit  ray  companion  should 
be  reminded)  that  he  and  I  were  as  Damon  and 
Pythias,  as  Castor  and  lollax.  os  Pylades  and 
,  Orestes,  and  all  that  sort  (of  thing.  Therefore  I 


leaped  quickly  under  the  mnntlc  of  her  "we."  and, 
before  my  companion  had  time  to  answer,  replied: 

”1  hope  so  too." 

This  brought  her  eyes  to  me.  She  looked  a  little 
bit  surprised.  I  thought,  but  what  of  that?  Don’t 
women  like  to  be  surprised?  Don't  they  like  men 
to  be  strong,  resolute,  determined,  like  heroes  in  tho 
moving  pictures?  Don’t  they  like  to  see  us  handle 
matters  with  dash?  1  was  determined  to  be  dashing. 

"We  are  of?  to  Virginia  to-morrow  morning,”  I 
continued.  “We  arc  going  to  Fredericksburg  and 
Charlottesville,  and  into  the  fox-hunting  country.  If 
we  can  get  back  Saturday  night,  let’s  hove  a  party.” 

I  spoke  of  the  hunting  country  debonairly.  I  did 
not  care  what  she  thought  my  companion  was  going 
to  the  hunting  country  for,  but  I  did  not  wish  her 
to  think  that  I  was  going  only  to  look  on.  On  the 
contrary.  I  desired  her  to  suppose  that  1  should  pres¬ 
ently  be  wearing  a  pair  of  beautiful,  slim-legged 
riding  boota  and  a  pink  coat,  and  leaping  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  mount  over  fences  and  gates.  I  wished  her 
to  believe  me  a  wild,  reckless  devil  of  a  fellow,  and  to 
worry  throughout  the  week  lest  I  be  killed  in  a  fall 
from  my  horse,  and  never  see  me  more — poor  girl! 

That  she  felt  such  emotions  I  have  since  had 
reason  to  doubt.  However,  the  idea  of  a  party  after 
the  play  on  Saturday  night  seemed  to  appral  to  her. 
and  it  was  arranged  that  my  companion  and  I  should 
endeavor  to  get  back  to  Washington  after  the  Pied¬ 
mont  Hunt  races,  which  we  were  to  attend  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  and  that  if  we  could  get  back  we 
would  telegraph  to  her. 

We  kept  our  word — but  I  shall  come  to  that  later. 

Next  morning  we  took  train  for  Fredericksburg. 

When  Fredericksburg  Was  Gay 

THE  city  manager  who  runs  Fredericksburg  is  a 
good  housekeeper:  his  streets  are  wide,  pretty, 
and  clean:  and  though  the  town  has  many  historic 
buildings  —  including  the  home  of  Washington's 
mother  and  house  in  which  Washington  became  a 
Mason — it  has  enough  good  new  ones  to  give  it  a 
lively  and  progressive  look. 

In  the  days  of  the  State's  magnificence  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  was  the  center  for  all  this  part  of  north- 
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on  their  wedding  journey;  this  was  the  room  occu¬ 
pied  by  Madison.  Monroe.  Washington  Irving,  and 
by  Robert  E.  I-ee  when  he  visited  Chatham  and 
courted  Mary  Custi*.  who  became  his  wife.  And. 
most  wonderful  of  all  to  me.  this  was  the  room 
occupied  by  Lincoln  when  he  came  to  Fredericksburg 
to  review  the  army,  while  Chatham  was  Union 
headquarters,  and  the  embattled  I/ce  had  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  old  house  known  as  Brompton.  still 
standing  on  Maryc's  Heights  back  of  the  river  and 
the  town.  During  the  siege  of  Fredericksburg  it  is 
said  that  Lee  never  trained  his  guns  on  Chatham, 
because  of  his  sentiment  for  the  place.  A*  1  lay 
there  I  wondered  if  L«e  had  hern  aware  of  Lin¬ 
coln's  visit  at  the  time,  and  whether  Lincoln  knew, 
when  he  slept  in  "my”  room,  that  Washington  and 
Lee  had  both  been  there  before  him.  “War.”  I 
thought,  “not  only  makes  strange  bedfellows,  but 
strange  combinations  in  the  histories  of  bedrooms.” 

Then  the  maid  rapped  for  the  second  time  upon  my 
door,  and  though  this  time  I  got  up  at  once,  I  was 
scandalously  late  for  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  came  the  motor,  which  was  to 
lake  us  to  the  battle  fields,  its  driver  a  thin,  dry¬ 
looking.  dry-talking  man,  with  the  air  of  one  a 
little  tired  of  the  story  he  told  to  tourist*  day  in  and 
day  out,  yet  conscientiously  resolved  to  go  through 
with  it.  After  pausing  briefly  before  the  huge 
cemetery  which  overlooks  the  site  of  the  most  violent 
fighting  that  occurred  in  the  bloody  and  useless 
Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  he  drove  us  to  the  field  of 
Chancellors ville,  to  that  of  the  Battles  of  the  Wil- 
d<mess,  and  Anally  to  the  region  of  Spottsylvania 
Courthouse,  and  at  each  important  spot  he  stopped 
and  told  us  what  had  happened  there,  lie  knew  nil 
about  the  Civil  War.  that  man.  and  he  had  a  way  of 
passing  out  his  Information  with  a  sort  of  calm 
assumption  that  his  hearers  knew  nothing  about  it 
whatever.  This  irritated  my  companion,  who  also 
knows  all  about  the  war,  having  passed  three  days, 
once,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  Soldiers’  Home.  Con¬ 
sequently  hr  kept  rutting  in  and  supplying  additional 
details— such,  for  instance,  ns  that  Stonewall  Jack- 
son.  who  died  in  a  house  which  the  driver  pointed 
out.  was  shot  by  some  of  his  own  men.  who  took  him 
for  a  Yankee  as  he  was  returning  from  a  rcconnola- 
•ance.  All  this  grew  irritating  to  me.  too.  because, 
as  neither  of  thrm  could  tell  the  other  much,  they 
both  began  to  impart  their  Civil  War  history  to  me, 
assuming  me.  I  felt,  to  be  a  sort  of  ignoramus. 

I  don't  like  cold  rides  In  motors.  I  don't  care 
much  for  battle  fields.  I  was  glad,  too.  when  it 
was  over  and  we  drove  down  to  Ihc  train. 

A  Pir-for-Hrcakfant  Hotel 

WHEN  Virginians  speak  of  "the  university,”  they 
do  not  mean  Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale,  or  even 
Washington  and  Lee.  but  always  the  University  of 
Virginia,  which  is  at  Charlottesville. 

The  city  of  Charlottesville,  in  its  downtown  parts, 
ia  no  more  and  no  less  dingy  and  dismal  than  mnny 
another  town  of  all  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants, 
be  it  North  or  South.  It  has  a  long  main  street, 
lined  with  little  shops  and  moving-picture  shows,  and 
the  theatrical  posters  which  thrill  one  at  first  sight 
with  hopes  of  evening's  entertainment  prove,  on  in¬ 
spection,  to  have  survived  long  nfter  the  "show"  they 
advertise  has  come  and  gone,  or  else  to  presage  the 
“show”  that  is  coming  next  week,  or  week  after  next. 
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eastern  Virginia,  and  particularly  for  the  Kappa- 
hunnock  Valley;  and  from  pre-Revolutionary  times, 
when  tobacco  was  legal  tender  and  ministers  got 
roaring  drunk,  down  to  the  Civil  War,  there  came 
rolling  into  the  town  the  coaches  of  the  great  planta¬ 
tion  owner*  of  the  region,  who  used  Fredericksburg 
as  u  headquarters  for  drinking,  gambling,  and  busi¬ 
ness.  Among  these  probably  the  moat  famous  was 
"King"  Carter,  who  not  only  owned  miles  upon  mile* 
of  land  and  a  thousand  slaves,  but  was  the  husband 
of  five  (sureeasive)  Mrs.  Carters. 

Falmouth,  a  river  town  a  mile  above  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  where  a  few  srattered  houses  stand  to-day, 
was  in  early  times  a  busy  place.  It  is  said  that  the 
lint  flour  mill  In  America  stood  there,  and  that  one 
Cordon  who  made  his  money  by  shipping  flour  and 
to'iacco  direct  from  his  wharf  to  England,  and 
bringing  back  bricks  as  ballast  for  his  ships,  was 
the  first  American  millionaire.  Besides  having  known 
intimately  such  historic  figures  as  Washington.  Mon- 
roe,  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  having  been  the  scene  of 
sanguinary  fighting  In  the  Civil  War,  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Fredericksburg  boast*  the  birthplace  of  a 
man  of  whom  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  here,  for  the 
reuiHin  that  he  wus  a  greut  man,  that  he  has  been 
partially  overlooked  by  history,  and  that  it  is  said 
in  the  South  that  fame  has  been  deliberately  with¬ 
held  from  his  name  by  historians  and  politicians,  for 
the  sole  reason  that  as  a  naval  officer  he  espoused 
the  Southern  cause  in  the  Civil  War. 

Everyone  who  has  heard  of  Robert  Fulton,  cer¬ 
tainly  everyone  who  has  heurd  of  S.  F.  B  Morse  or 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  ought  also  to  have  heard  of 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 
For  my  part  I  had  never  heard  of  Maury  until  I 
went  to  Virginia.  I  have  asked  schoolboys  if  they 
have  heard  of  him.  None  of  them  have.  Yet 
Maury's  scientific  researches  and  accomplishment* 
have  had  un  enormous  effect  not  only  in  this  country, 
hut  throughout  the  world. 

Where  Wnnhingtnn  and  IAncoln  Slept 
TT  may  be  said  that  Maury  laid  the  foundation  for 
lour  modern  Weather  Bureau,  and  that  the  science 
of  meteorology  began  with  him.  He  founded  the 
National  Nautical  Observatory  and  the  Hydro¬ 
graphic  Office  in  Washington,  and  discovered,  among 
other  things,  the  cause  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the 
existence  of  that  plateau  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  made  possible  the 
laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable.  Cyrus  W.  Field 
said,  with  reference  to  this:  "Maury  furnished  the 
brains,  England  the  money,  and  I  did  the  work.” 
Further  than  this,  the  charts  of  the  North  Atlantic 
which  Maury  made  years  ago  are  to-day  the  basis 
upon  which  that  ocean  is  navigated  by  all  nations.  1 
am  informed  that  though  he  was  decorated  by  many 
foreign  governments,  he  was  never  given  so  much 
as  a  cheap  little  medal  by  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  his  name  has  not  been  kept  alive  by  any 
memorial  or  other  token  of  his  country’s  gratitude. 

Across  the  river  from  Fredericksburg  stand*  Chat¬ 
ham,  the  old  Fitxhugh  house,  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  of  early  Virginian  mansions.  Chatham  was 
built  ir  1728.  nnd  it  is  thought  that  the  plans  for  it 


were  drawn  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  at  the  order 
of  William  Pitt.  Karl  of  Chatham,  and  sent  by  the 
latter  to  William  FiUhugh.  who  had  been  a  class¬ 
mate  of  his  at  Eton  and  Oxford  Not  only  does  the 
name  of  the  house  lend  color  to  the  tale,  but  so  do 
iU  proportions,  which  are  very  beautiful,  reminding 
one  somewhat  of  those  of  Doughoregan  Manor,  near 
Baltimore.  Chatham,  however,  ha*  the  advantage 
of  being  fas  the  Hon.  Charles  Augustus  Murray 
wrote  of  it  in  his  quaint  "Travel*  In  North  Amer¬ 
ica.”  published  in  IMSi  "situated  on  an  eminence 
commanding  a  view  of  the  town,  and  of  the  bold, 
sweeping  course  of  the  Ropahannoc.”  Murray  also 
tell*  of  the  beautiful  garden,  with  it*  gre*t  box  trees 
and  It*  hur*  slave-built  terrace*,  stepping  down  to 
the  water  like  a  giant's  stairway. 

In  this  house  my  companion  and  I  were  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  be  guests,  and  a*  I  iron  the  tosa  for  the 
choice  of  rooms,  mine  was  the  privilege  of  sleeping 
in  the  west  bedchamber,  the  principal  ruest  room, 
and  of  opening  my  eye*,  in  the  morning,  upon  a 
lovely  wall  all  paneled  in  white-painted  wood. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  delightful  experi¬ 
ence  of  waking  up  in  that  room,  so  vast,  dignified, 
and  beautiful,  and  of  lying  there  a  little  drowsy,  and 
thinking  of  thoee  who  had  done  to  before  me.  This 
was  the  room  occupied  by  George  and  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  when  they  slopped  for  a  few  days  at  Chatham 
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The  life  of  a  poor 
player  touring  the 
South  must  be  very 
wretched,  for  gener¬ 
ally,  excepting  in 
large  cities,  the  hotels 
of  the  South  arc  very 
poor.  Before  we  had 
(Tone  far  upon  our 
way.  my  companion 
and  1  learned  to  in¬ 
quire  carefully  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  to  the  best 
hotels,  and  when  we 
found,  in  any  small 
city,  one  which  was 
not  n  fire  trap,  and 
which  was  clean,  we 
were  surprised,  while 
if  the  service  wus 
fairly  good,  and  the 
nx-als  were  not  very 
bad.  we  considered  it 
an  occasion  for  re¬ 
joicing.  We  were 
advised  to  stop,  in 
Charlottesville,  at  the 
New  Gleason,  and 
when  we  alighted  at 
the  dingy  old  brick 
niilroad  station  —  n 
nation  quite  as  un¬ 
prepossessing  us  that 
of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

-we  began  to  feel 
that  all  was  not  for 
the  1**1.  A  large 
gray  horse  hitched  to 
the  buck  in  which  we 
rode  to  the  Gleason 

evidently  felt  the  same,  for  at  Aral  he  balked,  and 
Inter  tried  to  run  away. 

The  hotel  lobby  was  the  apotheosis  of  Its  kind 
There  were  several  drummer*  writing  at  the  little 
desks,  and  several  more  sluing  idly  in  chairs  ad¬ 
jacent  to  brass  cuspidors.  All  of  them  looked 
despondent  with  the  despondency  of  pie  for  break 
fast  Behind  the  desk  was  a  sleepy- looking  old  clerk 
who,  as  we  urrived,  was  very  busy  over  a  financial 
transaction  involving  change  of  ownership  in  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  This  enterprise  concluded,  he  assigned 
us  room*. 

Never  have  I  wished  to  win  the  toa*  for  rooms  as 
I  wished  It  when  I  auw  the  two  assigned  to  us.  for 
though  the  larger  one  could  not  by  a  desperate  flight 
of  fancy  be  termed  cheerful,  the  very  sight  of  the 
lesser  chamber  filled  me  with  thoughts  of  madness 
•ml  of  suicide.  Of  course  I  lost. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  room.  It  was  too  imsll 
to  accommodate  my  trunks  with  any  comfort,  to  I 
left  them  downstairs  in  the  porter's  room,  traveling 
down,  now  and  then,  to  get  what  I  needed.  The 
furniture,  whnt  there  wa»  of  it,  wu*  of  yellow  pine, 
and  the  top  of  the  dresser  »»>  scarred  with  the 
marks  of  many  glusse*  and  many  bottles.  The  stiff, 
long,  hard  lace  window  curtains  were  enough  to 
make  one  shudder,  while  the  scrambled  pattern  of 
the  bilious  brown  wall  paper  gave  one  an  inclination 
to  tear  one's  hair  out  by  the  roots.  Curing  the  eve¬ 
ning  I  persuaded  my  companion  to  walk  with  me 
through  the  town,  and  once  I  got  him  out  I  kept  him 
going  on  and  on  through  shadowy  streets  unknown 
to  u*.  until,  exhausted,  he  insisted  upon  returning  to 
our  hostelry.  I  fancy  there  are  picturesque  oil 
houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  hut  with  that 
wall  paper  and  a  terrible  homesickness  occupying  im 
mind.  I  wns  in  no  slate  to  judge  of  whnt  was  there 
On  reaching  the  hotel  my  companion  went  to  bee 
hut  I  remained  until  late  in  the  office,  writing  letter 
doing  anything  rather  than  go  up  to  my  room.  Whe 
at  last  I  did  ascend  I  planned  to  read,  but  the  ar 
rungemenl  of  the  light  was  bad,  so  presently  I  put 
it  out  and  lay  there  sleepless  and  miserable,  think 
ing  of  foolish  things  that  I  have  said  and  done  dur¬ 
ing  a  life  rich  in  such  items,  and  having  chills  and 
fever  over  each  separate  recollection.  How  I  drifted 
off  to  sleep  at  last  1  do  not  know;  all  I  re¬ 
member  is  waking  up  next  morning,  leaping 
out  of  bed,  and  dressing  in  frantic  haste  to 
get  out  of  my  room. 

A  little  later,  as  we  passed  through  the 
office,  the  bus  man  entered,  and  in  a  loud, 
retarded  chant  proclaimed:  "Train  for  the 
Sooth!" 

There  was  something  about  this  announce¬ 
ment  which  seemed  to  call  for  a  sudden  stir, 
n  rush  for  bags  and  coats,  a  general  exodus, 
but  no  one  in  the  office  moved,  and  I  re¬ 
member  feeling  sorry  for  the  bus  man  as  he 
turned  and  went  out  in  the  midst  of  a  crush¬ 
ing  nntidimax. 

"1  wonder,”  I  said  to  my  companion,  "if 
anybody  ever  gets  up  and  goes  when  that 
man  calls  out  the  trains.” 

"I  don't  believe  so.”  he  replied.  "I  don't 
think  he  calls  trains  for  any  such  purpose. 


any  other,  and,  while 
it  is  too  much  to  say 
that  one  would  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  the  house 
of  the  writer  of  the 
Declaration,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that, 
once  one  knew  it.  one 
could  trace  a  clear 
affinity  re->ulting 
from  their  common 
origin— an  affinity 
much  more  apparent, 
by  the  way,  than  may 
he  traced  between  the 
work  of  Michelangelo 
on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  on  St 
I’etcr’s  at  Home,  and 
in  his  "David." 

The  int roductory 
paragraph  to  the  Dec¬ 
laration  ascends  into 
the  body  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  no  more  grace¬ 
fully  and  certainly 
than  the  wide  flight 
of  easy  steps  ascends 
to  the  doors  of  Mon- 
ticello;  the  long  and 
beautifully  balanced 
paragraph  which  fol¬ 
lows,  building  word 
upon  word  and  sen¬ 
tence  upon  sentence 
into  a  central  state¬ 
ment,  has  a  form  no 
more  definite  and 
graceful  than  that  of 
the  finely  propor¬ 
tioned  house;  the  succeeding  numbered  paragraphs, 
setting  forth  separate  details,  are  like  room*  within 
the  house,  and— I  have  Just  come  upon  the  coinci¬ 
dence  with  a  pleasant  start  such  as  might  lie  felt  by 
the  discovery  of  some  complex  and  important  cipher 
— as  there  are  twenty-seven  of  the  numliered  para¬ 
graphs  in  the  Declaration,  so  there  are  twenty-seven 
rooms  in  Montirrllo.  I-nst  of  all,  there  are  two  little 
phrases  in  the  Declaration  (the  phrases  stating  that 
we  shall  hold  our  British  brethren  in  future  a*  we 
hold  tho  rest  of  mankind— "enemies  in  war;  in  peace, 
friends"),  which  I  would  liken  to  the  small  twin  build¬ 
ings.  one  of  them  Jefferson's  office,  the  other  that  of 
the  overseer,  which  stand  on  either  side  of  the  lawn 
at  Montirello,  at  some  distance  from  the  house.  These 
office  buildings  face,  and  balance  upon  each  other, 
and  upon  the  mansion,  but  they  are  so  much  smaller 
that  to  put  them  there  required  daring,  while  to 
make  them  "compose.”  as  painters  say,  with  the 
•treat  house,  required  the  almost  super human  sense 
of  symmetry  which  Jefferson  assuredly  possessed. 

The  present  owner  of  Munllrcllo  is  Mr.  Jefferson 
Monroe  I^vy,  United  Stales  congressman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  I-evy  is  a  Democrat  and  a  bachelor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Congressional  Directory,  which  states 
further  that  he  inherited  Montirello  from  an  uncle. 
Commodore  Uriah  I*.  Levy,  U.  S.  N..  and  that  the 
latter  purchased  the  place  in  1M0  "at  the  suggeslion 
of  President  Jackson." 

Dorothy  Dix.  writing  in  "Good  Housekeeping.”  tells 
a  tale  which  I  have  heard  repeatedly  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Monticello  by  Uriah  Levy.  Says  Miss  Dix; 
'Monticello  was  sold  to  a  stranger,  and  Jefferson’s 
y  daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph,  widowed  and  with 
•  Vven  children,  was  left  homeless.  ...  A  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  three  Wiousand  dollars  was  raised  ...  to  buy 
back  the  house  .  .  .  and  this  money  was  intrusted  to 
a  young  relative  of  the  Jefferson*  to  convey  to  Char- 
1  itlmillr.  Traveling  in  the  stage  coach  with  the 
ung  man  was  Captain  Uriah  P.  Levy,  to  whom  he 
.tifided  his  mission.  The  young  man  became  intoxi- 
c.-t'.ed  and  dallied,  but  Captain  Levy  hastened  on  to 
■  •  arlottesvillr.  and  purchased  Monticello  for  two 
t>  usand  five  hundred  dollar*.  The  next  day  the  re- 
p<  -itant  and  sober  young  man  arrived  and  besought 
Captain  Levy  to  take  the  three  thousand  dollars  .  .  . 

and  let  Monticello  go  back  to  the  Jefferson 
family.  Captain  Levy  refused  to  part  with 
his  bargain,  but  at  his  death  he  willed 
Monticello  to  ‘the  people  of  the  United 
State*  to  be  held  a*  n  memorial  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.'  .  .  .  The  Levy  heirs  contested 
the  will,  and  it  was  finally  decided  upon  a 
technicality  that  'the  people  of  the  United 
States'  was  too  indefinite  a  term  to  make 
the  bequest  binding,  and  the  estate  passed 
into  the  hands  of  rhe  Levy*,  and  so  to  its 
present  owner.  .  .  ." 

Of  recent  year*  there  ha*  been  on  foot 
a  movement,  launched.  I  believe,  by  Mrs. 
Martin  W  Littleton  of  New  York,  to  influ- 
cnce  the  Government  to  purchase  Monti¬ 
cello  from  its  present  owner.'  It  is  difficult 
to  see  precisely  how  Mr.  Levy  could  be 
obliged  to  part  with  hi*  properly,  provided 
he  did  not  wish  (ConfiitMcrf  on  pave  3(1) 
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He  only  warn,  people  so  they  will  expect  to  hear  the 
tram,  and  not  ba  frightened  when  it  goes  through." 

Jefferson  ia  most  widely  remembered.  I  suppose, 
as  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  third  President,  the  purchaser  of  Louisians,  and 
the  unfortunate  individual  upon  whom  the  present 
Democratic  party  casta  the  blame  for  ita  existence. 

A  Pmident  Who  Wav  an  Artiat 

IT  is  significant,  however,  that  of  these  thing* 
Jefferson  selected  only  one  to  be  included  in  the 
inscription  which  he  wrote  for  his  tombstono-a 
modest  obelisk  on  the  grounds  at  Montieello.  The 
inscription  mentions  but  three  of  his  achievements: 
the  authorship  of  the  Declaration,  that  of  the  Vtr- 
ginia  statute  for  religious  freedom,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  “Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia." 

Regardless  of  other  accomplishments,  the  man  who 
built  the  university  and  the  house  at  Monticello  was 
great.  It  is  more  true  of  these  buildings  than  of  any 
other*  I  have  seen  that  they  are  the  autobiographies, 
in  brick  and  stone,  of  their  architect.  To  see  them, 
to  see  some  of  the  exquisitely  ms 
m  Jefferson's  clear  handwriting,  preserved  in 
university  library,  and  to  read  the  Declaration,  is  to 
gain  a  grasp  of  certain  side*  of  Jefferson's  nature 
which  can  be  achieved  in  no  other  way. 

Monticello  stands  on  a  lofty  hilltop,  with  vista*, 
between  trees,  of  neighboring  valleys,  hill*,  and 
mountains  It  Is  a  supremely  lovely  house,  unlike 
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Thanksgiving 

EN,  surrounded  by  dangers,  pray.  Individuals  or  communities 
who  safely  run  a  gantlet  of  threatening  dangers  give  thanks. 
Many  of  the  customs  uf  primitive  people  are  gradually  discarded 
by  the  more  and  more  civilized  generations  that  follow,  especially 
if  they  seem  to  lose  appropriateness.  Not  so  with  Thanksgiving. 
We  of  the  modern  time  are  not  so  conscious  of  imminent  perils  as 
were  our  pious  forefathers — or  so  prone  to  give  thanks.  Yet.  in 
saner  moments.  Americans  still  pray.  We  are  conscious  of  our 
dependence,  not  on  God  alone,  but  on  Goo’s  manifestations  in  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  growing  largely  out  of  the  soil’s  fruition:  we  are 
still  conscious  of  dangers  more  numerous  and  more  subtle  than 
those  savages  of  old.  In  spite  of  our  vaunted  civilization,  we  are 
still  conscious  of  a  great  need  which  we  ourselves  cannot  supply. 
We  are  the  puppets  of  the  Laws  of  Things.  Although  Thanks¬ 
giving  has  become  to  many  merely  a  symbol,  a  date  marked  red 
for  recreation  and  merriment  and  feasting,  it  is  still  a  potent  holi¬ 
day.  almost  a  holy  day.  in  our  national  life.  The  blue-winged  wild 
turkey  has  given  place  to  its  acorn-fed  progeny  raised  in  Rhode 
Island  or  Virginia  or  Kentucky:  the  plum  pudding  still  makes  its 
delectable  way  from  serving  table  to  festal  board,  sweet  with  its 
burning  bnth;  the  historic  pumpkin  pic  still  comes  gleaming  from 
the  kitchen  to  crown  the  feast  with  its  autumn  gold.  The  all-day 
services  of  Puritan  Plymouth  hnve  been  trimmed  down  to  twenty- 
minute  discourses  to  which  we  moderns  restlessly  listen.  Rut  at 
its  heart  Thanksgiving  is  the  same  splendid  and  sacred  thing. 
And  deep  in  the  souls  of  men.  on  this  one  day  at  least,  there  is 
a  vivid  realization  of  a  great,  kindly  eye  that  watches  our  out¬ 
goings  and  our  incomings,  of  a  tender  heart,  so  we  like  to  think, 
even  in  this  day  of  illuminated  reason,  that  is  ever  impulsed  with 
n  concern  for  our  well-being.  When  plenty  smiles,  we  givo  thanks. 

Speaking  of  Elections 

ANY  tho  national  election  nowadays  whose  issue  is  deter¬ 
mined — and  determined  correctly — two  or  three  hours  after 
the  closing  of  the  polls,  so  that  before  they  go  to  bed  the  nominees 
and  all  their  friends  know  Just  how  grateful  to  be  toward  Provi¬ 
dence  and  the  Great  American  People.  In  1916  we  hnve  l*cen 
treated  to  a  different  sort  of  experience,  and  though  the  candi¬ 
dates  went  to  bed  duly  elated  and  depressed,  each  in  accordance 
with  his  party  fortunes,  they  were  noisily  awakened.  So  it  was 
in  IHTfl,  when  only  thirty-eight  States  were  voting,  instead  of 
forty-eight;  then.  too.  by  a  coincidence,  election  fell  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  and  one  reads  in  Mr.  Edward  Stanwood's  ’’History  of  the 
Presidency"  that  "the  returns  came  in  so  unfavorably  for  the  Re¬ 
publicans  that  there  was  hardly  a  newspaper  organ  of  the  party 
that  did  not.  on  the  following  morning,  concede  the  election  of 
Mr.  Tildkn.”  In  the  end  the  question  whether  our  nineteenth 
president  should  be  Tildkn  or  Hayes  hung  on  a  single  vote:  let 
us  hope  that  the  country  will  never  again  be  so  severely  tested  in 
political  sanity,  and  that  so  grave  a  pressure  of  corruption  will 
never  again  Ik*  exerted,  from  both  sides,  against  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Electoral  College.  I*i  1796  John  Adams  was  chosen 
over  Jefferson  by  but  three  electoral  votes;  in  1800  JEFFERSON 
and  BURR  were  tied  in  the  College  with  78  votes  each,  and  it  was 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  seated  Jefferson — hut  in  he 
Tilden-Hayes  contest  the  Democratic  aspirant  not  only  lost  out  by 
the  smallest  conceivable  majority,  but  he  was  also  able  to  point  to 
the  fact  thnt  he  had  received  over  n  quarter  million  more  ball  »ts 
than  Hayes.  Mr.  Cleveland's  plurality  of  98.017  votes  over 
Hknjamin  Harrison  in  1888  (when,  however,  he  received  onl.v 
168  electoral  votes  to  Harrison’s  233)  was  a  less  striking  case,  but 
more  of  us  remember  it.  The  choice  of  our  presidents  by  the  Eta'- 
toral  College,  and  not  by  the  direct  majority  vote  of  the  people,  is  > 
reminder  of  the  fact  that  we  are.  after  all.  a  federation  of  snvereig  . 
Stales — an  international  organism  which  has  found  a  way  of  light- 
ing  at  the  polls  and  in  the  court  room  rather  than  on  the  battle  fiald. 
Will  there  be.  in  due  season,  that  United  States  of  Europe  of  which 
idealists  are  Iteginning  to  talk — and  in  2016  will  its  electoral  col¬ 
lege  be  sitting  to  determine  whether  a  Frenchman  or  a  Russian  or 
a  Teuton  has  been  elected  president  of  their  United  States? 


thought  of  any  arrangement  which  interferes  with  his  fixing  price, 
as  an  infringement  of  his  natural  rights.  Rut  a  change  has  beer 
coming  over  the  public  mind  as  to  what  has  been  called  price  main 
tenance,  which  Mr.  Johnson  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Com 
pan.v  thinks  would  be  better  named  "The  Standardization  of  Fail 
Prices."  Not  only  manufacturers,  but  a  very  large  proportion  ol 
our  merchants,  including  the  best  department  stores,  have  spoker 
in  favor  of  "standard  price”  legislation,  and.  specitically.  for  the 
Stephens-Ashurst  Bill,  which  was  introduced  at  the  late  session  ol 
Congress.  This  bill,  they  believe,  would,  if  enacted,  "improve  mer¬ 
chandising  conditions  to  the  benefit  of  the  public"— ns  well  ns  tc 
their  own  benefit-  It  is  some  time  since  Mr.  Justice  Rrandkis  ol 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (then  plain  Louis  D.  Rrandkis— 
"the  People's  Lawyer")  wrote  in  this  Weekly  that  the  movement 
for  standardizing  the  prices  of  trade-marked  goods  “is  one  ol 
the  strongest  forces  of  the  progressive  movement  which  favors 
individual  enterprise.”  There  can  la-  no  justification,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  for  fixing  the  retail  price  of  an  article  without 
personality.  Rut  by  Mr.  Brandeis’S  view  "there  is  no  improper 
restraint  of  trade  when  an  independent  manufacturer  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  business  settles  the  price  at  which  the  article  he  makes 
shall  be  sold  to  the  consumer."  The  manufacturer  cannot  in  such 
a  case  arbitrarily  establish  such  a  price.  To  succeed,  "he  must 
adjust  the  price  to  active  and  potential  competition  and  various 
other  influences  that  are  beyond  his  control.  Then-  is  no  danger 
of  profits  being  too  large  as  long  hs  the  field  of  competition  is  kept 
open:  ns  long  as  the  incentive  to  effort  is  preserved,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  individual  development.  .  .  .  Competition  is  encouraged, 
not  suppressed,  by  permitting  each  of  a  dozen  manufacturers  of 
safety  razors  or  breakfast  f<*ods  to  maintain  the  price  at  which  his 
article  is  to  be  sold  to  the  consumer."  At  the  December  session  the 
standardization  of  prices  for  what  Mr.  BRANDEIS  calls  "goods  with 
individuality"  ought  to  be  reconsidered,  and  Congress  should  vote 
a  measure  on  the  lines  of  the  Stephens-Ashurst  Bill  as  a  matter 
of  simple  justice. 

Let’s  Amend  It 

EVERAI.  persons  have,  in  our  hearing,  remarked  with  cnipha-is 
that  “Time  is  Money."  but  what  seems  more  to  the  point  is  that 
Time  is  Life. 

Rewriting  Recent  Hist  or g 

E  regard  the  articles  "Helping  to  Make  a  President."  con¬ 
tributed  to  Collier’s  by  Mr.  William  Incus,  as  decidedly 
interesting  chapters  in  recent  history,  and  so  does  Mr.  Gustav  C. 
Wuerth  of  New  York— who  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in 
1907.  The  clearness  of  Mr.  Incus’s  vision  and  his  nearness  to 
the  heroes  and  villains  of  the  play  have  brought  every  one  of 
his  readers  close  to  the  events  of  which  he  has  written.  Rut 
Mr.  Wuerth  adds  this  P.  S.: 

“Helping  1©  Make  a  President"  It  bated  on  a  numl«-r  of  inten-ntini’  fuel- 
and  incident*  which  your  reader*  will  thunk  you  for  puhllahing.  Mr.  iNOlls 
ha*,  howrver,  committed  a  glannr  error.  WnolHtow  WlisnN  »u  rntnu-d  u* 
president  of  Princeton  in  June.  IW)2,  and  inaugurated  October  26.  llK»g.  Con- 
*»e«|uently  he  did  not  leap  from  a  “college  professorship."  but  from  the  prcui- 
dency  of  Princeton,  to  the  head  of  our  nation  in  eight  year*.  The  Ixito*  ('lull 
did  not  give  a  dinner  in  IPOfi  to  the  “new”  provident  of  Princeton,  nnd  Mr. 
HiTTon's  dinner,  which  may  have  lieen  eiven  in  June,  1905.  certainly  did  r»>« 
coincide  with  any  inaugural  ceremonies.  If  there  article*  are  to  have  any 
historic  value.  I  truat  you  will  in  an  early  issue  make  the  necesNury  correction. 

This  wo  very  willingly  do — all  the  more  cheerfully  beenuso  our 
attention  has  been  called  to  no  other  slip  on  Mr.  Inglis’S  part. 

In  a  Democracy 

HORTI-Y  before  November  7.  Oakland.  Cal.,  rose  to  remark 
through  our  subscriber.  Mr.  W.  I).  Young: 

Me*»rs-  III  r.iins  and  Wiuwn  arc  not  v>  important  a*  i»  a  ju.>L  and  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  or  men  and  measures.  For  thin  wc  look  to  the  great,  fair 
journals  of  the  country. 

To  an  editor  this  seems  sagely  said,  and  there's  nothing  to  be 
added  to  it. 

On  an  Irishman  Dead  in  France 


Prices  and  Fair  Prices 


THAT  much-abused  person,  the  American  consumer,  thinks  of 
price  maintenance  as  a  trick  for  raising  or  artificially  bolster¬ 
ing  up  prices  high  enough  already.  Also,  many  a  merchant  ras 


LIEUTENANT  T.  M.  KETTLE,  university  professor  in  civil  life 
l  and  organizer  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Volunteers,  fought  by 
the  side  of  the  British  in  France  and  was  killed  at  Ginchy  some 
few  weeks  ago.  While  still  a  youngster,  this  brilliant  scholar  ur.-l 
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equally  brilliant  conversationalist  accepted  Herbert  Spencer’s 
sturdy  declaration:  "What  I  need  to  realize  is  how  infinitesimal  is 
the  importance  of  anything  I  can  do,  and  how  infinitely  important 
it  is  that  1  should  do  it."  Of  a  certain  bust  of  Anatole  France. 
Professor  KETTLE  wrote  somewhat  prophetically:  “It  is  the  face 
of  a  soldier  ready  to  die  for  a  flag  in  which  he  does  not  entirely 
believe."  And  of  France's  attitude  toward  life,  these  fine  words: 

A  peuimiMn.  *tabhr>l  and  Ennhcd  with  the  radiance  of  epigram*  a*  a 
thundercloud  i*  stabbed  by  lightning,  is  a  type  of  spiritual  life  far  from  con¬ 
temptible.  [Probably  K»ttle  had  read  and  forgotten  Wiuvc's  definition  of 
Merkditii:  "Chuo*  illumined  by  fiashea  of  lightning  "!  A  reasonable  *»dr.e*». 
chastened  by  the  music  of  consummate  pro.-e.  ia  an  altitude  and  an  achieve¬ 
ment  that  will  help  many  men  to  bear  with  more  resignation  the  burden 
of  our  century. 

Lieutenant  Kettle’s  later  months,  at  least,  justified  his  bent  toward 
a  robust  pessimism.  Hut.  though  Hamlet  was  a  character  of  whom 
he  wrote  with  understanding,  the  professor-soldier  was  no  Hamlet 
himself.  He  regarded  the  Sinn  Fein  rebellion  as  a  ghastly  mis¬ 
take,  likely  to  destroy  his  dream  of  Irish  freedom;  yet  he  saw 
with  horror  the  execution  of  Pkarse  and  Connolly  and  Joseph 
PLUNKETT  and  the  other  framers  of  hist  spring's  Irish  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  "He  did  not  believe,"  writes  Robert  Lyni>. 
author  and  Nationalist  member  of  Parliament,  "that  any  English 
government  possessed  the  right  to  lie  merciless  in  Ireland.  The 
murder  of  Sheeny  Skkkpington,  his  brother-in-law.  cast  another 
shadow  over  his  imagination.”  And  yet  action  must  have  brought 
to  Lieutenant  Kp.TTLR  some  sense  of  i*scapc  out  of  the  shadows. 
Writing  a  last  letter  home:  "We  are  moving  up  to-night  into  the 
ImtUe  of  the  Somme."  was  his  message.  "The  bombardment.  <ks 
Btruction,  and  bloodshed  are  beyond  all  imagination,  nor  did  I  ever 
think  that  the  valor  of  simple  men  could  be  quite  ns  beautiful  ns  that 
of  my  Dublin  Fusiliers.  I  have  had  two  chances  of  leaving  them— 
one  on  sick  leave  and  one  to  tnke  a  staff  job.  I  have  chosen  to  stay.” 
It  Is  by  reason  of  such  a  sacrifice  ns  that  of  T.  M.  Kettle.  Irish 
patriot  and  loyalist,  and  by  reason  of  the  “beautiful  valor"  of  such 
regiments  as  Lieutenant  Kettle's  Dublin  Fusiliers,  that  Great 
Hritnin  must  in  the  end  attain  to  something  like  wisdom  and 
generosity  in  adjusting  the  Irish  difficulties  which  were  among 
the  chief  justification  of  Kettle's  native  pessimism. 

Again  the  “ Arson  Truitt  " 

"A."  nn  Independent  adjuster.  i»  chosen  after  the  fire  -to  act  for  the 
pnlicyhnblcr,  usually  taking  the  case  on  a  contingent  trv  of  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  amount  that  he  secure*  for  the  policyholder.  "B."  another 
Independent  adjuster.  Is  selected  by  the  company.  The  two  men  proceed  to 
adjust  the  loss.  "A"  naturally  attempts  to  secure  all  he  con  for  his  client. 
And  "B”  may  perhap*  be  desirous  of  settling  the  l~*  at  as  large  a  figure 
us  possible  in  order  that  the  company  may  feel  that  he  ha*  earned  hi*  fee 
in  *vUling  a  large  los*.  If  "A”  is  aa  unscrupulous  individual,  he  may  sug- 
gvat  to  "H"  that  if  he.  "B."  will  accept  hi*.  "A’«.”  figure*,  he  can  collect  not 
only  the  fee  from  the  company,  but  he  will  also  Bharc  a  part  of  the  percent¬ 
age  which  "A"  is  to  receive  for  hia  services. 

The  above  is  from  a  letter  sent  to  n  Boston  newspaper  by  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  fire-insurance  man,  Alfred  Davenport.  And  it  is  one 
more  indication  of  how  fires  may  be  made  really  profitable  for  those 
supposedly  engaged  in  the  business  of  preventing  them.  A  few 
years  ago  Collier’s  published  articles  by  Arthur  E.  McFarlane 
which  showed  that  in  some  of  our  large  cities  the  adjuster  divided 
with  the  broker  who  issued  the  policy,  und  that  where  the  broker 
might  receive  ten  dollars  for  writing  the  insurance,  he  could  count 
on  ton  or  fifteen  times  as  much  if  it  was  followed  by  a  fire.  And 
this  condition  still  exists.  Even  where  it  does  not.  the  more 
rotten  the  risk— that  is.  the  greater  the  probability  of  a  crooked 
fire— the  larger  is  the  insurance  agent's  or  broker's  premiums. 
Fire  insurance  still  profits  by  fires.  And  in  Boston  we  find  one 
more  "Arson  Trust.”  To  date  District  Attorney  PELLETIER  and 
Assistant  District  Attorney  MclSAAC  have  secured  105  indictments, 
with  more  to  follow.  Perhaps  there  is  still  something  wrong  with 
our  method  of  selling  fire  insurance! 

Capsule  Wisdom 

MUCH  too  often  we  quote  Manhattan’s  favorite  philosopher. 
Don  Marquis,  of  the  "Evening  Sun."  Here  goes  again : 

This  is  an  era  in  which  the  young  man  leaves  the  country  and  work* 
like  the  deuce  in  the  city  for  thirty  years  so  that  he  can  afford  to  go  and 
live  in  the  country. 

Behind  these  thirty-five  words  lie  a  thousand  novels,  epics,  and 
individual  tragedies.  How  cheerful  if  one  could  only  feel  that 
in  the  next  two  generations  this  sentence  would  lose  its  point! 


Uncle  Sam,  Whisky  Peddler 

HE  United  States  Government  is  now  engaged,  legally,  in  help¬ 
ing  the  booze  men  violate  State  laws.  In  Georgia,  as  the  Augusta 
"Chronicle"  points  out,  newspapers  cannot  publish  whisky  advertise¬ 
ments.  nor  can  papers  containing  such  advertisements  be  brought  in 
from  other  States.  But  for  one  cent  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  take  into  Georgia  and  deliver  to  any  address  on  any  street 
(no  name  required!)  a  twenty-odd  page  batch  of  booze  literature 
with  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  and  all  complete.  Such  printed 
matter  is  now  being  flooded  into  Georgia  by  the  carload.  The  express 
companies,  operating  under  the  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  deliver  the  booze  packages  and  are  enlarging 
their  warehouses  to  handle  the  traffic.  The  laws  of  Georgia  are  thus 
defied  and  evaded,  the  better  conditions  which  her  citizens  want 
and  have  voted  for  are  denied  them,  and  all  this  is  done  with  the 
Federal  Government  acting  as  a  barker  for  the  whisky  show. 
Clark  Howell’s  paper,  the  Atlanta  "Constitution.”  aptly  describes 
the  situation  as  "Federal  nullification"  and  argues  with  great  force 
that  the  Louisiana  lottery  was  ended  by  shutting  it  out  of  the  mails, 
and  that  child  labor  is  now  prohibited  (in  so  fur  as  the  National 
Government  can  do  it)  by  closing  the  channels  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce  to  the  articles  which  it  produces.  *But  the  United  States 
Government  deliberately  keeps  open  for  the  use  of  liquor  dealers 
engaged  in  the  violation  of  State  laws  these  revenues  which  it  has 
denied  to  the  lottery  gambler  and  to  the  child-labor  exploiter.  Why? 
Whisky  is  as  insidious  and  as  menacing  as  lotteries  or  child  labor, 
and  Uncle  Sam  is  no  sort  of  partner  for  boozy  lawbreakers.  This 
wrong  should  be  righted  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

Get  Busy  Now! 

HAT  with  war,  politics,  and  other  forms  of  strife,  it  only 
dawned  on  us  quite  lately  that  Christmas  and  New  Year  arc 
distant  now  by  just  a  scant  handful  of  weeks.  Without  saying 
anything  about  prosperity  ut  all.  there  is  so  much  money  afloat  ill 
our  U.  S.  A.  that  the  1916  holiday  shopping  is  certain  to  Ik*  an  orgy 
of  unparalleled  dimensions  and  violence.  Get  it  out  of  your  system 
during  the  next  ten  days.  Many  city  stores  are  already  somewhat 
short-handed  nnd  can't  get  needed  workers.  If  the  shopping  public 
lets  this  situation  drift,  it  will  moan  a  holiday  season  of  unlimited 
aches  and  misery  for  those  who  give  the  service.  You  cannot  do 
a  more  kindly  or  more  Christian  act  than  to  plan  your  holiday  buy¬ 
ing  now,  and  got  it  done.  This  will  spread  your  Christmas  over 
more  of  the  year,  will  make  some  sort  of  Christmas  joy  possible  for 
the  store  workers,  and  will  give  your  children  the  excitement  of 
their  young  lives  in  wondering  what  and  where  things  are.  Try  it. 

On  Finding  Excuses 

N  the  nursery  tales,  when  the  fairies  confer  gifts  upon  the  new¬ 
born  prince  or  princess,  one  of  them  is  always  a  had  fairy,  and 
her  gift  brings  unhappiness,  and  the  nursery  tale  is  the  history 
of  how  that  unhappiness  is  conquered— if  it  be  conquered  at  all. 
Now.  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  bad  fairy,  made  not  to  princes  alone, 
but  to  children  of  all  sorts,  is  the  gift  of  easily  finding  excuses. 
Happiness  comes  to  the  individual  who  is  prompt  to  get  the  bettor 
of  this  bad  fairy  and  to  rid  himself  of  that  evil  gift;  und  this 
we  see  in  every  kind  of  life:  at  school  (where  the  excuse  maker 
grows  unpopular  with  teachers  and  fellow  pupils  alike),  at  homo 
(where  the  excuse  maker,  forever  shifting  his  burdens,  makes  a 
poor  sort  of  son  and  brother),  in  business  (where  results,  not  in¬ 
tentions  or  excuses,  matter) :  on  every  stage  of  life  and  in  every 
act  of  the  comedy.  It  is  not  difficult — this  finding  of  excuses. 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  once  said:  "Give  me  n  farthing 
and  I  will  find  you  an  excuse  for  war" — and  if  excuses  for  war 
are  always  so  close  at  hand,  excuses  for  our  private  negligences 
and  failures  are  even  easier.  Apologies  to  other  people  are  bad 
— worst  of  all  is  the  habit  of  finding  excuses  for  oneself  In  oneself. 
Truly  this  gift  of  self-excuse  is  the  corner  stone  of  hypocrisy ;  on  it 
is  built  the  evil  repute  of  men  and  of  peoples.  Few  actions  are  per¬ 
formed  from  a  single  motive:  as  men  and  women  are  complex,  so 
are  their  actions:  and  hypocrisy  comes  when  the  actor  finds  himself 
alleging  the  little  motive  of  altruism  where  the  great  motive  of  self¬ 
ishness  predominated.  Mirrors  vary;  why  should  any  of  us  prefer 
the  mirror  that  shows  us  as  we  are  not?  Let  us  conquer  in  youth 
the  bad  fairy  and  destroy  her  evil  gift  of  finding  ourselves  excuses: 
for  if  the  truth  is  a  clear  mirror,  excuses  arc  false  mirrors  that 
help  to  interpose  something  between  us  and  truth’s  image. 
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I  hr  circle—  A  mix- 
machine.  The  mun 
v  «'  r  louche.  (hr 
mh  “till  ItU  hand* 


The  first  part  of  our  photographic  story  of  the  c> elution  of  aheat  frVm  field  to  dining  table.  This  machine.  dra*n  by  a  caterpillar  tractor,  cuts, 
threshes,  measures,  and  sacka  the  (rain.  When  its  work  is  finished,  all  the  termer  has  to  do  is  to  pick  up  the  aheat  and  haul  it  to  a  granary  or  flour  mill 


— 

No  (Intrr*  touch  Ihr  lomra  until 

n(  i.is  it,.*  ..  *  u  m  mu  lit  il  la  net  kmilitll 
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rpHh  staff  of  life  is  trying 
1  to  give  an  imitation  of  the 
broomstick*  which  carried  the 
witches  up  to  the  moon  to  clean 
1  ho  cobwebs  out  of  t  he  sky.  Lately 
it  has  been  going  so  high  in  price 
that  a  great  many  people  arc 
wondering  if  they  won't  have  to 
use  aeroplanes  to  keep  up  with 
it.  The  present  cost  of  our  daily 
bread  is  alarming  enough,  but 

_ _ _ . 

Grocer-  in  New  York's 
Ghetto  keep  aevrit-pound 
leave-.  nnd  -ell  b«  Util* 
■■  one  rent'-  *orth  at  « 
limr.  They  give  about 
much  bread  (or  ■  penny 
••  -omr  ol  tht  big  C»tj 
holrU  wnr  (or  a  dime 


The  Urge  hakerle*  nr«<  arleotiflr.  all  right,  but  mwi  of  u-  prefer 
tome  made  bread.  The  young  woman  U  u.lng  an  eleetne  range 

at  is  not  all  lh*  -lory.  The  price  mny  *<»  consider- 
ily  higher.  Flour  has  been  selling  for  more  than  ten 
jinn*  a  barrel,  anti  may  reach  fourteen  dollars  this  win* 
r.  Grain  dealers  und  Chicugo  pit  speculators  say  Kuro- 
att  demands  and  the  shortage  of  1 1  per  cent  in  this  year  * 
neat  crop  are  to  blame,  while  Federal  Investigators  in* 
it  that  many  Middle-Western  elevators  are  stocked  to 
II  capacity,  and  that  speculators  have  manipulated  the 
nrkot  to  enrich  themselves.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
uth  there  is  in  either  explanation,  hut  we  do  know  that 
c  price  of  bread  is  too  high  to  I*  good  for  the  country. 


Carrying  ■  day'.  -apply 
home  to  mother.  Some 
hakem  In  the  poorer  dl»* 
trlrt-  of  New  York  never 
•  rap  up  a  loaf  of  bread  tin- 
lc-*  they  ore  lold  to  do  mi 


ioaf.  Many  German  families  In  American 
baked  in  toarw  large  enough  for  three  meala 


In  -ome  hotel-  bread  bo.  -ear  bakers  uniform, 
pins  while  glove* — and  charge  ten  cents  per  porUon 
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WINTER  IS  COMING 

DRAWN  BY  A.  B.  FROST  '  VERSES  BY  WALLACE  IRWIN 


She  didn't  coolf  so  very  well. 

At  extra  company  she 'd  fret ; 
Her  wrath  was  awful  when  it  fell : 
And  yet — 


T is  true  she  ha.1  a  taste  for  gin. 

And  when  in&nred  by  this  she 'd  get, 
Home  uasn't  piersant  to  be  m: 

And  yet-  , 


'Twere  best  that  Mary  should  depart 
And  ease  our  kitchen  of  her  fret. 
Were  better  off  without  her  art: 
And  yet — 


SOY  EMBER  ?-7.  /.m«  15 


THE  WHIP  HORSE 


nK  was  very  -mull  u ml  very  black,  and  he  sat  battle  he  could  give  ten  pound-  and  a  baatinir  to  any  "Somebody  left  a  winder  open,  an'  u  blackbird 

huddled  up  on  n  bench  In  the  jockeys'  room,  boy  at  the  track.  No  lararr  than  a  twelve-year-old.  flew  in!"  aaid  Jockey  Dunn.  "Dingo.  what's  your 

nervoualy  crossing  and  uncrossing  hi*  ahabby  aecond-  ho  had  all  the  vice*  of  a  man  and  none  of  the  eir-  name?" 

hand  riding  boot*.  The  erlea  of  the  crap  ahootera  tuea.  aave  physical  courage.  The  bantam  bully  of  "Kamo’s  Johnson."  answered  the  little  black  boy 
in  u  fur  corner  cauacd  him  to  roll  his  eyes  long-  the  paddock  and  the  jockeys*  room,  hia  fiats  were  in  a  soft,  low  voice.  Instantly  Dunn  snatched  the 

Inifly  In  their  direction,  but  he  did  not  join  them  always  ready  to  back  up  his  vicious  ton  rue  bamboo  cano  from  his  elbow  and  struck  the  negro 

because  he  hud  no  money  and  was  not  sure  of  his  Jockey  Johnaon,  dream. nr  of  a  noee-and-nose  smartly  across  the  legs  with  It.  causing  him  to  cry 
welcome.  Then.  too.  he  hud  a  vague  impreaalon  that  finish  in  which  Camehan  should  show  a  gamcneea  out  with  pain. 

Ibg  Dick  and  Little  Joe  were  beneath  the  dignity  hitherto  unsuspected,  became  conscious  of  a  does  “Say  ‘air’  when  you  speak  to  me!"  ordered  the 
of  a  real  jockey.  Yesterday  it  would  have  been  all  and  unfavorable  scrutiny,  and.  peering  out  from  white  boy. 

right,  but  to-day—  under  the  visor  of  his  cap.  saw  Jimmy  Dunn  stand-  “Yea.  auh."  answered  Jasper,  spreading  his  hands 

At  intervnls  he  patted  the  frayed  sleeves  of  the  ing  in  front  of  him.  hands  on  his  hips,  legs  wide  to  protect  his  leg*, 
gaudy  jacket  or  drew  the  tips  of  his  fingors  gently  apart,  and  a  sneer  on  his  unhandsome  countenance.  "  ‘Mister  Dunn,’"  prompted  Jimmy,  striking  again, 
over  the  smooth  texture  of  the  faded  riding  "Owl  Ouch!  Yes.  suh,  Mist*  Dunn  I  Owl" 

The  other  riders  left  their  game  and 
gathered  to  watch  the  initiation,  forming 
a  grinning  half  circle  In  front  of  the 
bench. 

“Give  it  to  him  hard.  Jimmy!" 

“Aw,  that  cane  ain’t  no  good!  Git  n  whip!" 
“Who’s  givin'  this  party?"  demanded 
Jockey  Dunn.  "Now,  then.  Chocolate  Drop, 
we  ain't  very  strong  for  folks  like  you  at  this 
track.  Take  them  hands  down!  Yea,  we 
make  a  nigger  keep  his  place  in  the  jocks' 
room,  understand?" 

"Yea— owl  Yes.  suh.  Mist'  Dunn!  Yes. 
auh!" 

“You  needn't  think  because  you  got  on  n 
pair  of  somebody's  old  rulin'  pants  that  you're 
a  jock.  You  ain't.  You're  just  an  apprentice 
boy  that  don’t  know  nothin’  an’  never  will. 
Lot*  of  niggers  has  tried  to  horn  in  at  this 
track,  but  we  learned  'em  something,  eh. 
fellers?" 

"You  bet  we  did!" 

“You're  dam  tootin'.  Jimmy!" 

“You  said  something  then,  boy!'* 

"Yes,"  continued  Jockey  Dunn,  punctuating 
his  remarks  with  the  bamboo  cane,  “we 
learned  ’em  where  they  got  on,  an'  showed  ’em 
where  they  got  off.  same's  we're  goin'  to  do 
to  you.  Take  them  kandi  doirnf  Now,  then, 
who  did  you  ever  ride  for?" 

“I — I  ain’t  rode  faw  nobody  yit.  I  -o»- 
o-o-o !  Please,  suh.  don’  hit  me  no  mo’!  You 
got  my  laigs  all  cut  up  now!" 

“An*  I’ll  cut  ’em  to  the  bone  if  1  want  to. 
That’s  part  of  your  trainin'.  Think  you’re 
goin*  to  ride  much  round  here?” 

“I  dunno.  suh." 

“You  hope  so.  don't  you?" 

“Yes.  suh.  1—" 

“You're  a  dirty  little  liar!  You  don't!” 
“Yes.  suh— no.  soh!  Please.  Mist’  Dunn—" 


creature  who  shared  Bojsrden’*  stall.  Thr  colt  vra* 
wh«t  is  known  aia  a  ital)  walker,  and  would  have 
prowled  all  night  and  every  night  but  for  the  fear 
of  treading  on  Ben  Butler.  Certain  turf  humorists 
pretended  to  belfave  that  Ben  Butler  waa  the  beat 
horse  in  Belcher’s  string  Jasper  knew  all  the 
Belcher  horse,  well,  for  he  had  exercised  them  be 
fore  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  ailk  breeches  and 
riding  boots.  When  he  thought  of  the  speckled  suit 
he  eliminated  live  members  of  the  string  and  pinned 
his  faith  on  the  chunky  black  hone 

It  was  a  red-letter  day  for  the  negro  when  Blucher 
went  to  the  post,  for  Jasper  knew  that  he  would  be 
in  front  peirt  of  the  way  at  least.  Blucher  was  usu¬ 
ally  entered  in  mile  races,  and  it  eras  his  habit  to  set 
the  pace  to  the  head  of  the  stretch,  at  which  point 
he  seemed  to  consider  that  his  day’s  work  was  done. 
As  soon  as  his  nose  was  pointed  toward  the  disUnt 
grand  stand.  Blucher  would  fade  gently  out  of  the 
money  and  linish  somewhere  in  the  dust,  with  Jockey 
Johnson  handriding  him  vigorously.  Then  the  form 
chart  would  carry  the  following  sentence  among  the 
footnotes  on  the  race: 

’’Blucher,  early  speed,  but  quit  as  usual." 

The  I! rat  time  that  the  new  jockey  had  the  mount 
on  the  black  horse,  his  instructions  were  verf  deft- 
nite  on  one  point. 

"Now,  Snowball."  said  the  owner,  “this  ain’t  a 
whip  horse,  and  I  want  you  to  bear  it  in  mind. 
Don’t  touch  him  with  the  bat  at  any  stage,  under¬ 
stand?  If  he  begins  to  drop  beck  with  you.  hand- 
ride  him.  but  don’t  whip  him.  If  you  whip  him, 
I'll  whip  you  when  I  get  you  back  to  the  barn.  Think 
you  can  remember  that?" 

Each  time  Blucher  went  to  the  post  this  order 
was  repeated,  and  Jasper  never  used  thr  whip  on 
the  black  horse,  lie  knew  that  if  he  did  the  whip 
would  be  used  on  him,  and  in  spite  of  the  discour¬ 
aging  record  of  the  form  charts,  and  Blucher’s  tend¬ 
ency  to  withdraw  from  the  competition  with  the  race 
three-quarters  run.  it  was  Blucher  who  gave  Jockey 
Johnson  visions  of  the  speckled  suit. 

“A  boss  whut’s  in  front  some  part  of  the  way." 
thought  Jasper,  "is  gwine  fart  one  these  days.  An’ 
when  he  do — wow!" 

“One  of  these  days,  when  the  price  is  right—" 
thought  Belcher,  and  grinned  because  he  knew  some¬ 
thing. 

Lifg  was  not  all  silks  and  sunshine  for  Jockey 
Johnson.  Jimmy  Dunn  continued  to  “learn  him  his 
place,”  using  the  baml-oo  cane  as  a  pointer,  and 
though  Jasper  sometimes  forgot  to  be  game  and 
whimpered  under  puni.-hment.  the  memory  of  his 
wrong*  parsed  away  with  the  pain,  and  he  never  com¬ 
plained,  even  when  his  legs  were  covered  with  welts. 

"One  bad  thing  about  a  nigger."  remarked  Jockey 
Dunn,  “is  that  you  can  work  on  him  till  your  arm’s 
wore  out  an’  then  not  hive  anything  to  show  for  it. 
You  can’t  mark  him  up  much.  I  wonder,  now.  would 
a  black  eye  show  on  i  coon?  You.  Johnson,  the 
next  time  you  gimme  ary  lip  I’m  goin’  to  find  out!" 


At  this  point  the  clerk  of  the  scales  saw  fit  to 
intervene. 

"That’s  enough  for  to-day.  Jimmy.  Let  him  alone. 

I  don’t  mind  your  having  a  little  fun  with  the  nigger 
if  you  want  to,  but  don’t  overdo  it.  First  thing  you 
know  hell  make  a 
holler  and  it’ll  get  to 
the  judges  and  put  me 
in  bad." 

"Oh,  I  guess  he  won’t 
holler,"  said  Jockey 
Dunn,  hooking  the  cam- 
over  his  elbow.  “Not  if 
he  knows  what’s  good 
for  him,  he  won’t.  Nig¬ 
ger,  do  you  know  what 
happens  to  boys  that 
holler  to  judges  on  this 
circuit?” 

"No,  suh,’’  answered 
Jasper,  watching  the 
cane. 

’’Well,  they  only  hol¬ 
ler  once.  A  little  touch- 
in’  up  with  a  cane  ain’t 
nothin’  to  what  they 
get.  You  ain’t  goin’  to 
squeal,  are  you?" 

"No.  suh.” 

"See  that  you  don’t. 

And  from  now  on  when 
I  speak  to  you,  jump, 
understand  me?  Jump! 

You  ain’t  nobody's 
jockey,  nigger;  you're 
my  dog,  an’  you'll  be 
my  dog  till  I  get  mo  u 
new  one.  Now.  then, 
whoso  dog  are  you?” 

”Yo’  say.  I'm  yo’ 
dog." 

"Well,  ain't  you?" 

aaked  Dunn,  reaching  ••  Fes.  you  iron  the 

for  the  cane. 

"Yes,  suh,  I’m  any¬ 
thin’  yo’  «uy»,  on’y  don’t  hit  me  no  mo’  less  yo’ 
pick  out  some  new  spot*.” 

CARNEHAN  performed  as  badly  as  usual  in  the 
second  race,  and  Bill  Belcher  watched  the  effort* 
of  hi*  new  rider  with  a  grim  smile.  "He  got  him 
awuy  from  the  poat  all  right,  and  he  rode  him  Just 
like  I  told  him  to.  I  guess  the  little  coon’ll  do." 

Owner  and  Jockey  walked  down  the  track  together 
after  the  race. 

" Mow’d  the  other  kids  treat  you?”  asked  Belcher 
"Pretty  mean,  were  they”’ 

"Well,  suh,”  answered  Jockey  Johnson,  rubbing  hia 
lean  thighs  reflectively,  "they  aln’  whut  yo'  might 
call  dead  In  fare  'ith  me.  hut  I  reckon  well  git  'long 
nil  right  once  we’s  betteh  ’quainted." 

“That’a  the  proper  spirit,"  said  Belcher.  ”Be 
game.” 

"Yes,  suh.  If  I  knln't  be  game.  Ill  bo  aa  game 
os  I  kin.  An’,  boss?” 

"Well?” 

"That  there  Jockey  Dunn,  ho  sutny  la  got  nice 
clo'es,  ain’t  he?  Mebbe.  when  I  gits  to  rtdin’  win- 
nehs,  111  have  me  a  speckle’  suit  like  that." 

"A  speckled  suit,  oh?  Anything  else?” 

"Whut  go  with  it,  suh.  A  derby  hat.  an'  a  blue 
vea',  an'  a  pink  necktie,  an’  a  bamboo  cane— I’ll  git 
me  all  them  things,  yes.  suh." 

"How  about  a  diamond  horseshoe?”  asked  Belcher. 

Jockey  Johnson  looked  up  at  his  employer  with  a 
smile  that  exposed  a  double  row  of  dauling  Ivories. 

"Reckon  I  betteh  not  strain  myse'f,  boss!  A 
speckle'  suit  on’  n  dimun'  hoss  shoe — that  too  much 
fnw  one  day!” 

"Well."  said  Belcher,  "you  bo  a  good  boy  and  ride 
like  you’re  told,  and  maybe  we’ll  all  wear  diamonds 
some  day.” 

"Yes,  suh.”  answered  Jasper  softly  "Some  day 
money  gwine  roll  uphill  tco!” 

Though  young,  Jockey  Johnson  knew  something 
of  horseflesh. 

THE  Belcher  racing  string  consisted  of  one  goat. 

four  worthless  beagles,  and  two  horses  of  slight 
promise  and  pitiful  performance. 

Camehan  was  a  quitter  and  lacked  courage;  he 
would  never  run  when  challenged.  Miss  Fortune 
was  u  sour  old  mare  with  the  temper  of  a  dis¬ 
appointed  spinster  and  the  wabbling  gait  of  an  in¬ 
ebriated  apple  woman.  Anselmo  waa  a  sulker  for 
whom  there  was  no  cure  save  a  45-caliber  bullet 
between  the  eyes,  and  poor  Padre  was  a  hopeless 
cripple.  These  were  the  beagles,  and  they  were  of 
no  earthly  use  and  not  worth  their  keep  Thev  re¬ 
mained  in  the  land  of  the  living  because  Bill  Belcher 
wa9  too  much  of  an  optimist  for  his  own  good. 

Bojarden  waa  a  green  colt  which  had  shown  faint 
symptoms  of  developing  into  a  mediocre  *ollinr  plater, 
but  at  best  he  was  u  doubtful  asset.  This  left  only 
Blucher.  a  chunky,  short-coupled  little  black  brute 
with  two  white  stockings  and  a  blaze,  and  it 


race.  Snouball.  but  you’re  butted  me 


“Yes — yes.  suh,”  meekly  answered  Jockey  Jasper. 
“I*  that  all  you  can  say— just  'yes.  sir’?”  de¬ 
manded  Jockey  Dunr..  brandishing  the  well-known 
bamboo  cane. 

“No.  suh— yes.  suh!  Ouch!  Oh,  please!" 

Weeks  passed,  nml 
Bill  Belcher  began  to 
whistle  as  he  went 
about  his  daily  tasks. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
brother  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  State  explaining: 
that  the  timr  was  ripe 
and  suggesting  that 
any  investment  which 
the  brother  might  caro 
to  make  would  yield 
amazing  return*.  A 
man  with  an  unpaid 
feed  bill  called  at  the 
Belcher  stable  and  took 
away  with  him  u  defi¬ 
nite  promise  of  pay¬ 
ment  inside  of  ten  days. 
Blucher  was  taking  hia 
exercise  gallops  regu¬ 
larly,  and  his  price  th«« 
last  time  out  hail  been 
50  to  1. 

“fine  more  race  un¬ 
der  his  belt,  and  he’ll 
l>«  ready,"  thought 
Belcher.  "One  more, 
just  to  give  him  a  good 
workout— and  boost  the 
price  a  little.” 

Simpson,  the  clerk  at 
the  office  of  the  Racing 
Association,  received 
Blucher'*  next  entry 
with  u  sympathetic 
smite.  Simpson  was  n 
all  up  In  bualnetM  "  atudent  of  the  "dope"— 

*o  much  of  a  student 
that  friendly  book¬ 
makers  held  marker*  for  more  than  he  was  worth. 
"You’re  looking  for  tough  game."  said  the  clerk. 
’’  *Zat  ao?”  asked  Belcher  carelessly. 

"You  bet  It’s  so.  Fourth  race  next  Tuesday,  eh? 
Wadhara*  is  entering  Variety  in  that  one.” 

"Variety,  eh?” 

"Yes,  and  she's  name  mare!” 

In  this  Simpson  was  correct.  Variety  was  ao  much 
of  a  mare  that  ahe  seemed  out  of  place  on  a  Jungle 
track.  The  best  of  racing  blood  flowed  in  her  veins, 
ahe  had  an  Eastern  record  and  no  reason  for  being 
ashamed  of  it,  and.  as  Simpson  said,  “she  could  run 
rings  round  these  ordinary  jungle  lixarHs." 

"Blucher  goes  out  in  front,  eh?"  said  the  clerk. 
"Well,  here’s  once  that  he'll  have  company.  The 
marc’s  a  front  runner  too.  and  shell  carry  that  little 
black  horer  so  fast  that  she’ll  make  him  dlity." 

"She  looks  a  lot  the  best,"  agreed  Belcher,  ’’and 
I  guess  her  price  will  be  1  to  5,  or  something  like 
that.  Any  price  on  her  would  lie  stealing  money.” 

"It  will  be."  said  Kimpson  slyly,  "If  all  the  rest 
of  ’em  quit  In  the  stretch.” 

ON  Tuesday  Jimmy  Dunn  arrived  in  the  Jockeys' 
room  carrying  his  chert  well  up  under  his  chin 
and  his  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat. 

"All  you  common  guys  take  off  your  hot*  to  me!" 
was  hit  salutation  "Bow  low.  you  bench  legged  little 
thieves,  bow  low!” 

"Whataa  matter  -now?"  asked  Jockey  Rudolph. 
"What  you  throwin’  a  chest  about?  Musta  caught 
an  eight  spot  in  the  Chinee  lottery!" 

"I  got  something  better’n  that!  Listen,  you  ordi¬ 
nary  jocks,  you  stable  boys!  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
Henry  M.  Pope?" 

"Pope!  You  mean  the  big  Eastern  owner,  the 
fellow  that's  got  Tactful  and  I.ightatep  an’  all  them 
good  hosses?” 

"That’s  him.  Nothin’  but  stake  horses  in  his  barn. 
Ridin'  for  Henry  M.  is  the  next  best  thing  to  havin' 
somebody  die  an'  leave  you  a  million  bucks.  Big, 
fat  contract,  an’  all  kinds  of  side  money,  outside 
mounts  extry.  Awful  soft  Jiggs  Minium  rode  for 
Pope  last  season,  an’  they  soy  he  cleaned  up  twenty 
thousand  dollars.” 

"Yes,  yes."  said  Jockey  Bailey,  who  was  twenty- 
three  years  old  and  a  veteran,  “but  don't  forget  that 
Minturn  is  a  race-ridin’  fool.  I  hooked  up  with  him 
a  few  times  that  winter  I  was  at  Emeryville,  an' 
he  made  me  look  like  a  sucker—” 

“Oh.  we  know  you  used  to  ride  at  Emeryville," 
interrupted  Jockey  Spencer.  "You  told  us  enough 
times,  but  why  is  Dunn  pullin’  all  this  Henry  M. 
Pope  stuff?  Where  do  you  get  in  on  that.  Jimmy?" 

“I  get  in  where  Minturn  did.  I’m  goin’  to  have 
his  job  next  season."  . 

“Like  hell  you  are!” 

"What  brand  you  smokin'  now.  Jockey  Dunn?” 
"Turn  him  over  on  hi*  back;  he'll  rest  easier!" 
"Somebody’s  been  puttin'  sawdust  in  your  pipe!" 
Jimmy  Dunn  listened  to  (Continued  on  page  27) 
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"SM  that.  old  man." 
he  replied,  dapping  his 
hand  upon  my  shoul¬ 
der;  "there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  news  of  her.  but 


QUEEN  OF  HEARTS 


BY  SAX  ROHMER 


“/"MIME  in!"  I  cried.  The  door  opened  and  a  page 

U  boy  entered.  "A  cable  for  Dr.  Petrie.”  I  started 
up  from  my  chair.  A  thousand  possibilities  some 
of  a  sort  to  bring  dread  to  my  heart — instantly 
occurred  Ut  me.  1  tore  open  the  envelope  and,  os 
one  does,  glanced  first  at  the  name  of  the  sender. 
It  was  signed  "Karamaneh!” 

"Smith!"  I  said  hoarsely,  gluncing  over  the  mes¬ 
sage,  "Karamaneh  is  on  her  way  to  England.  She 
arrive*  by  the  Nicobar  to  morrow!" 

"Eh?"  cried  Nayland  Smith,  in  turn  leaping  to 
his  feet.  "She  had  no  right  to  come  alone,  unless—” 

The  boy,  open-mouthed,  was  listening  to  our  con¬ 
versation,  and  I  hastily  thrust  a  coin  into  his  hand 
and  dismissed  him. 

As  the  door  closed:  “Unless  what,  Smith?”  I  said, 
looking  my  friend  squarely  in  the  eyes. 

"Unlesa,"  he  rapped,  “she  has  learned  something, 
or  is  fleeing  from  some  one!" 

My  mind  set  in  a  whirl  of  hopes  and  fears,  long¬ 
ing  and  dread.  “What  do  you  mean. Smith?”  I  asked. 
“This  ia  the  place  of  danger,  aa  we  know  to  our  coat; 
she  was  safe  in  Egypt.” 

Nayland  Smith  commenced  one  of  hi*  resiles* 
perambulations,  glancing  at  me  from  time  to  time 
and  frequently  tugging  ut  the  lob*  of  his  ear. 

"H'a*  she  safe  in  Egypt?"  he  rapped.  "We  are 
dealing,  remember,  with  the  Si-Fan,  which,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  is  a  sort  of  Eleusinian  mystery  hold¬ 
ing  some  kind  of  dominion  over  the  Eastern  mind, 
and  boasting  initiates  throughout  the  Orient.  It  is 
almost  certain  thul  there  ia  an  Egyptian  branch,  or 
group— call  it  what  you  will— of  the  damnable 
organisation." 

"Hut  Dr.  Fu-Manchu—” 

"Dr.  Fu-Munchu— for  he  lives.  Petrie!  my  own  eye* 
bear  witness  to  the  fact— Dr.  Fu-Manchu  is  a  sort 
of  delegate  from  the  headquarters  His  prodigious 
genius  will  readily  enable  him  to  keep  in  touch  with 
ovory  branch  of  the  movement,  east  and  west.” 

He  paused  to  knock  out  hi*  pipe  into  an  ash  tray 


and  to  watch  mi 

lence.  “He  may  have  instructed  his  Cairo 
agents,"  he  added  significantly. 

"God  grant  she  get  to  England  in  safely.” 

I  whispered.  "Smith !  can  we  make  no  move 
to  round  up  the  devil*  who  defy  us  here 
in  the  very  heart  of  civilised  England? 

Listen.  You  will  not  have  forgotten  the 
wildcat  Eurasian.  Zarmi.  the  half-caste 
whom  we  know  to  be  one  of  the  members 
of  this  group?" 

Smith  nodded:  "I  recall  the  lady  per¬ 
fectly!” 

"Unless  my  imagination  has  been  playing 
me  tricks.  I  have  seen  her  twice  within  the 
last  few  days— once  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  hotel  and  once  in  a  cab  in  Piccadilly.” 

“You  mentioned  the  matter  at  the  time.” 
said  Smith  shortly;  "but  although  I  mad.- 
inquiries,  a*  you  remember,  nothing  came  of  them.” 

"Nevertheless,  I  don't  think  I  was  mistaken  I 
feel  in  my  very  bones  that  the  yellow  hand  of  Fu- 
Manchu  la  about  to  stretch  out  again.  If  only  we 
could  apprehend  Zarmi-" 

Nayland  Smith  lighted  hia  pipe  with 

"If  only  we  could.  Petrie!” 
dashed  his  left  flat  into  the  palm  of  his  right  hand— 
"we  are  doomed  to  remain  inactive.  We  can  only 
await  the  arrival  of  Karamaneh  and  see  if  she  has 
anything  to  tell  us.  I  must  admit  that  there  are 
certain  theories  of  my  own  which  I  haven't  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  testing.  Perhaps  ia  the  near 
future  such  an  opportunity  may  arise.” 

flow  soon  that  opportunity  was  to  arise  neither  of 
us  suspected  then,  but  Fate  ia  a  merry  trickster, 
and  even  as  we  spoke  of  these  matters,  events  were 
browing  which  were  to  lead  us  along  strange  paths. 

With  such  glad  anticipations  as  my  pen  cannot 
describe,  their  gladness  not  unmixrd  with  fear.  I 
retired  to  rest  that  night,  scarcely  especting  to  sleep, 
so  eager  was  I  for  the  morrow.  The  musical  voice 

of  Karamaneh  seemed 
to  ring  in  my  ears;  I 
seemed  to  feel  the 
touch  of  her  soft  hands 
,  and  to  detect,  a*  I 

drifted  into  the  Ur- 
drrland  between  real¬ 
ity  and  slumber,  that 
faint,  cxquialte  per- 
fume  which  from  the 
first  moment  of  my 
meeting  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Eastern  girl  had 
become  to  me  insep¬ 
arable  from  her  per- 

slity. 

It  seemed  that  sleep 
but  Ju»t  claimed 
I  was  awak- 
some  one 
roughly  shaking  my 
•houlder.  I  sprang  up¬ 
right.  my  mind  alert 
to  sudden  danger.  The 
room  looked  yellow  and 
dismal.  Illuminated  as 
it  was  hy  a  cold  light 
of  dawn  which  crept 
through  the  window 
and  with  which  com¬ 
peted  the  luminance  of 
the  electric  lamps. 

Nayland  Smith  stood 
at  my  bedside  partial¬ 
ly  dressed.  "Wake  up. 
Petrie!"  he  cried: 
"your  instincts  serve 
better  than  my 
sg.  Hell's  afoot. 

— _ j!  Even  as  you 

predicted,  perhaps  in 
that  same  hour,  the 
yellow  fiends  were  at 


A  chill  descended  upon  me  as  the  no*  thrust  into  Ihe  room 


Zarmi  Hashed  a  glance  Irom  her  black  cues 


Weymouth  is  waiting  outside.  Sir  Baldwin  F razor 
has  disappeared!” 

I  minted  my  eyes  hard  and  sought  to  clear  my 
mind  of  the  vapors  of  sleep.  "Sir  Baldwin  Frazer!” 
I  -aid.  "of  Half-Moon  Street?  But  what—” 

"God  knows  ichal"  snapped  Smith;  "but  our  old 
friend  Zarmi,  or  so  it  would  appear,  Imre  him  off 
last  night,  and  he  has  completely  vanished,  leaving 
practically  no  trace  behind.” 

ONLY  a  few  sleeping  servants  were  about  a*  we 
descended  the  marble  stairs  to  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel  where  Weymouth  was  awaiting  us. 

"I  have  a  cab  outside  from  the  Yard.”  he  Mild.  "I 
eame  straight  here  to  fetch  you  before  going  on  to 
Half-Moon  Street." 

"Quite  right!"  cried  Smith;  “but  you  are  sure 
the  rab  is  from  the  Yard?  I  have  had  painful  expe¬ 
rience  of  strange  cabs  recently!" 

"You  can  trust  thi*  one."  said  Weymouth,  smiling 
•lightly.  “It  haa  carried  me  to  the  scene  of  many 
a  crime." 

‘  Hem!”  said  Smith:  "a  dubious  recommendation.” 
We  entered  the  wailing  vehicle  and  soon  were 
passing  through  the  nearly  deserted  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Only  those  workers  whose  tolls  began  with  the 
dawn  were  afoot  at  that  early  hour,  and  in  the  misty 
gray  light  the  streets  had  an  unfamiliar  look  and 
wore  an  aspect  of  sadness  in  ill  accord  with  the  sen- 
tim-nt*  which  now  were  stirring  within  me.  For, 
whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  famous  mental 
specialist,  whatever  the  mystery  before  us— even 
though  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  himself,  malignantly  active, 
threatened  our  safety— Karamaneh  would  he  with 
me  again  that  day:  Karamaneh,  my  beautiful  wife 
to  be. 

So  selfishly  occupied  was  1  with  these  reflections 
that  I  paid  little  heed  to  the  words  of  Weymouth, 
who  was  acquainting  Nayland  Smith  with  the  farts 
bearing  upon  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Sir 
Baldwin  Frazer.  Indeed,  I  was  almost  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  upon  the  subject  when  the  cab  pulled  up  before 
the  surgeon's  house  in  Half  Moon  Street. 

Here,  where  all  else  spoke  of  a  city  yet  sleeping  or 
but  newly  awakened,  was  wild  unrest  and  excite¬ 
ment.  Several  servants  were  hovering  about  the  hall 
eager  to  glean  any  scrap  of  information  that  might 
be  obtainable;  wide-eyed  and  curious,  if  not  a  little 
fearful.  In  the  somber  dining  room  with  its  heavy 
oak  furniture  and  glcnming  silver.  Sir  Baldwin’s 
secretary  awaited  us.  He  was  a  young  man.  fair- 
haired.  clean-shaven,  and  alert;  but  a  real  and  ever¬ 
present  anxiety  could  lie  read  in  his  eyes. 

“I  am  sorry.”  he  began,  "to  have  been  the  cause  of 
disturbing  you  at  so  early  an  hour,  particularly  since 
this  mysterious  affair  may  prove  to  have  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  matters  which  I  understand  are  at 
present  engaging  your  attention." 

Nayland  Smith  raised  his  hand  dcprecatmgly. 

"We  are  prepared.  Mr.  Logan,"  he  replied,  "to 
travel  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  at  all  times, 
if  by  doing  so  we  can  obtain  even  a  meager  clue  to 
the  enigma  which  baffles  us.'* 

“I  should  not  have  disturbed  Mr.  Smith."  said 
Weymouth,  "if  I  had  not  been  pretty  sure  that  there 
was  Chinese  deviltry  at  work  here;  nor  should  I  have 
told  you  as  much  as  I  have.  Mr.  I-opan,"  he  added,  a 
humorous  twinkle  creeping  into  his  blue  eyes,  "if  I 
had  thought  you  could  not  l*c  of  use  to  us  in  unravel¬ 
ing  our  case!" 

"I  quite  understand  that,”  said  Logan;  "and  now, 
‘•nee  you  have  voted  for  the  story  first  and  refresh¬ 
ment*  afterward,  let  me  tell  you  what  little  I  know 
of  the  matter.” 

"Be  a*  brief  as  you  can.”  *aid  Nayland  Smith, 
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necessary  to  perform  an  operation  immediately  in 
order  to  save  the  patient'*  life." 

“But  surely."  I  interrupted,  in  surprise.  “Sir 
Baldwin  did  not  take  hit  inatrument.r 

“He  took  hi*  raw  with  him- yea."  replied  Logan; 
“for  he  in  turn  yielded  to  the  appeal*  of  the  vtaitor. 
The  very  la*t  word*  that  I  heard  him  speak  a*  he 
left  the  home  were  to  assure  her  that  no  such  opera¬ 
tion  eould  be  undertaken  at  such  short  notice  in 
that  way." 

Logan  paused,  looking  around  at  ua  wearily 

“And  what  aroused  your  suspicions*"  said  Smith. 

"My  suspicions  were  amused  at  the  very  moment 
of  Sir  Baldwin's  departure,  for  a*  I  came  out  on  to 
the  steps  with  him  I  noticed  a  singular  thing." 

“And  that  was?"  asked  Smith. 

“Directly  Sir  Baldwin  had  entered  the  cab  the 
woman  g"t  out,"  replied  Logan  with  some  excite¬ 
ment  in  his  manner,  “ami,  reclosing  the  door,  took 
her  scat  beside  the  driver  of  the  vehicle,  which  im¬ 
mediately  moved  off." 

Nay  land  Smith  glanced  significantly  at  me. 

“The  cab  trick  again.  Petrie!"  he  said;  “scarcely 
a  doubt  of  it"  Then  to  I.ogan:  "Anything  else?” 

“This."  replied  the  secretary:  “I  thought,  although 
I  could  not  be  sure,  that  the  face  of  Sir  Baldwin 
peered  out  of  the  window  for  a  moment  a*  the  cab 
moved  away  from  the  bouse,  and  that  there  was  a 
strange  expression  upon  it.  almost  a  look  of  horror. 
But.  of  course,  as  there  was  no  light  in  the  cab.  and 
the  only  illumination  was  that  from  the  open  door,  I 
could  not  be  sure." 

"And  now  tell  Mr.  Smith."  said  Weymouth,  "how 
you  got  confirmation  of  your  fears." 

“1  felt  uneasy  in  my  mind."  continued  Logan,  “for 
the  whole  thing  was  so  irregular,  and  I  could  not  rid 
my  memory  of  the  idea  of  Sir  Baldwin's  face  looking 
out  from  the  cab  window.  Therefore  I  rang  up  the 
consultant  whose  name  our  visitor  had  mentioned.” 

“Yes?"  cried  Smith  eagerly 

"He  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  matter said 
Logan,  “and  had  no  such  case  upon  his  books!  That, 
of  course,  put  me  into  a  dreadful  state  of  mind,  but 
I  was  anxious  to  avoid  making  a  frol  of  myself,  and 
therefore  I  waited  for  tome  hours  before  mention¬ 
ing  my  suspicions  to  any»ne.  But  when  the  morn¬ 
ing  came  and  no  messace  was  received.  1  determined 
to  communicate  with  Scotland  Yard.  The  rest  of 
the  mystery  it  «*  for  you.  gentlemen,  to  unravcL"  .  . 


starting  up  from  the  chair  in 
which  ho  hud  been  seated  and 
beginning  restlessly  to  pace 
the  floor  before  the  open  tiro- 
place:  “ns  brief  ns  is  cons 
ent  with  clarity.  We  have 
learned  in  the  past  that  an 
hour  or  lens  sometimes -means 
the  difference  between  ■'*  He 
paused,  glancing  at  Sir  Bald¬ 
win's  secretary.  “Between  life 
and  death."  he  added. 

Mr.  Logan  started  prreep- 
tibly.  "You  ularm  me.  Mr. 

Smith,”  he  declared:  “for  I  can 
conceive  of  no  earthly  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  mysterious 
Eastern  organization  of  which 
Inspector  Weymouth  speaks 
could  profit  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Baldwin.” 

NAYLAND  SMITH  sudden¬ 
ly  turn eil  and  stared  grim¬ 
ly  at  the  speaker.  “I  call  it 
death,”  he  said  harshly,  “to  be 
carried  off  to  the  interior  of 
China,  to  be  made  a  mere  slave 
having  no  will  hut  the  will  of 
the  greut  and  evil  man  who 
already  already,  mark  you  — 
ha*  actually  accomplished  such 
things." 

"But  Sir  Baldwin—" 

"Sir  Baldwin  Frazer." 
said  Smilh,  "is  the  undis¬ 
puted  head  of  his  particular 
branch  of  surgery.  I)r,  Fu- 
Munchu  muy  have  what  he 
deems  useful  employment  for 
such  skill  as  his.  "But"— 
glancing  at  the  clock— "wo 
are  wasting  time.  Your  story, 

Mr.  Logan?" 

"It  was  a  I  mi  ut  half  past 
twelve  last  night,”  began  the 
secretary,  closing  his  eyes  n« 
if  he  wore  concentrating  h>- 
mind  upon  certain  past  event*. 

“when  a  woman  came  here  and 
impnred  for  Sir  Baldwin.  Th> 
butler  informed  her  that  Sir 
Baldwin  was  entertaining 
frieiuls  and  that  he  could  re¬ 
ceive  no  professional  visitors 
unlit  the  morning.  She  was  so 
insislrnt,  however,  absolutely 
declining  to  go  away,  that  I  was  sent  for— I  have 
rooms  In  the  house  and  I  came  down  to  interview 
her  in  the  library." 

“Bo  very  accurate,  Mr.  Logan."  interrupted  Smith 
"In  your  description  of  this  visitor." 

"I  shall  do  my  best,"  pursued  Logan,  closing  his 
•yes  nemn  In  concentrated  thought.  “She  wore  eve¬ 
ning  dress  of  a  fantastic  kind,  markedly  Oriental  In 
character,  and  had  largo  gold  rings  in  her  earn.  A 
green  embroidered  shawl,  with  raised  figures  of 
white  birds  ns  a  design,  took  the  place  of  a  cloak. 
It  was  certainly  of  Eastern  workmanship,  possibly 
Arab;  and  she  wore  it  about  her  shoulders  with  one 
corner  thrown  over  her  head,  something  like  a 
burnoose.  She  was  extremely  dark,  had  Jet-Mack, 
friiity  hair  and  very  remarkable  eyes,  the  finest  of 
their  type  I  have  ever  seen.  She  possessed  beauty  of 
n  sort,  of  course,  hut  without  being  exactly  vulgar, 
it  was  what  I  may  term  NlrsMIimui;  and  as  I  en¬ 
tered  the  library  I  found  myself  at  a  loss  to  define  her 
exact  place  in  society.  You  understand  what  I  mean?" 


Your  ilar  abate  mine.”  said  hi-.Manchu.  ••/ 


W! 


’E  all  nodded  comprehendtngly  and  awaited  with 
intense  in'oreat  the  resumption  of  the  story. 
Mr.  Logan  had  vividly  described  the  Eurasian.  Zarmi. 
n  creature  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu. 

“When  the  woman  addressed  me.”  he  continued, 
“my  surmise  that  she  was  some  kind  of  half-caste, 
probably  a  Eurasian,  was  confirmed  by  her  broken 
English.  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood" — a  slight 
embnrrussment  became  perceptible  in  his  manner— 
"if  I  say  that  the  visitor  quite  openly  tried  to  be¬ 
witch  me;  nnd  since  we  are  all  human,  you  will  per 
haps  condone  my  conduct  when  I  add  that  she  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  a  measure,  inasmuch  as  I  consented  to 
spenk  to  Sir  Baldwin,  although  he  was  actually  play¬ 
ing  bridge  at  the  time. 

“Either  my  eloquence  or.  to  put  it  bluntly,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  fee  which  the  woman  offered  resulted  in 
Sir  Baldwin's  agreeing  to  abandon  his  friends  and 
accompany  the  visitor  in  a  cab,  which  was  waiting, 
to  see  the  patient.” 

“And  who  was  the  patient?”  rapped  Smith. 

“According  to  the  woman's  account,  the  patient 
was  her  mother,  who  had  met  with  a  street  accident 
a  week  before.  She  gave  the  name  of  the  consultant 
who  had  been  called  in,  and  who.  she  stated,  had 
advised  the  opinion  of  Sir  Baldwin.  She  represented 
that  the  matter  was  urgent,  and  that  it  might  be 


“What  does  it  mean?"  said 
Nayland  Smith  wearily,  look¬ 
ing  at  me  through  the  haze  of 
tobacco  smoke  which  lay  be¬ 
tween  us.  “A  well-known  man 
like  Sir  Baldwin  Frazer  is  de¬ 
coyed  away  —  undoubtedly  by 
the  woman  Zarmi — and  up  to 
the  present  moment  not  so 
much  as  a  trace  of  him  can 
be  found.  It  i*. mortifying  to 
think  that  with  ull  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  New  Scotland  Yard  at 
our  disposal  we  runnnt  trace 
that  damnahle  cab!  We  can¬ 
not  find  the  headquarters  of 
the  group;  we  cannot  mace.' 
To  sit  here  inactive  while  Sir 
Baldwin  Fraser — Cod  knows 
for  what  purpose! — is  perhaps 
being  smuggled  out  of  the 
country,  is  maddening— mud* 
dening!"  Then,  glancing 
quickly  across  to  me:  "To 
think—” 

1  rose  from  my  chair,  head 
averted.  A  tragedy  had  be- 
fullcn  me  which  completely 
overshadowed  all  other  affuirn 
great  and  small.  Indeed,  its 
poignancy  was  not  yet  come  to 
ita  most  acute  stage;  the  news 
was  too  recent  for  that.  It  had 
numbed  my  mind;  dulled  the 
pulsing  life  within  me. 

THE  steamship  Nicobar  of 
the  Oriental  Navigation 
Line  hud  arrived  at  Tilbury 
at  the  scheduled  time.  My 
heart  leaping  joyously  in  my 
bosom.  I  hud  hurried  on  board 
to  meet  KAramanth. 

I  have  sustained  some  cruel 
blows  in  my  life;  but  I  can 
suite  with  candor  that  this 
which  now  befell  me  was  by 
far  the  greatest  and  the  most 
crushing  I  had  ever  been 
railed  upon  to  hear;  a  calam 
ity  dwarfing  nil  others  which 
I  could  imagine. 

She  had  left  the  ship  at 
Southampton,  and  had  van¬ 
ished  completely. 

"Poor  old  Petrie."  said 
Smith,  and  clapped  his  hands 
upon  my  shoulders  in  his  impulsive,  sympnthettr  way. 
“Don’t  give  up  hope!  We  are  not  going  to  be  beaten !" 

“Smith."  I  Interrupted  bitterly,  "what  chance  hnv® 
we?  what  chance  have  we?  We  know  no  more  than 
a  child  unborn  where  these  people  have  their  hiding 
place,  and  we  haven’t  a  shadow  of  a  clue  to  guide 
us  to  It" 

His  hands  resting  upon  my  shoulders  and  hi*  gray 
eye*  looking  straight  into  mine.  “I  can  only  re¬ 
peat.  old  man,"  said  my  friend,  "don’t  abandon  hope. 
I  must  leave  you  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  when  I 
return  possibly  I  may  have  some  news." 

For  long  enough  after  Smith's  departure  I  sat 
there,  companioned  only  by  wretched  reflections; 
then  further  inaction  seemed  impossible;  to  move,  to 
I*  up  and  doing,  to  be  seeking,  questing,  became  an 
imperative  necessity.  Muffled  in  a  heavy  traveling 
coat,  I  went  out  into  the  wet  and  dismal  night,  hav¬ 
ing  no  other  plan  in  mind  than  that  of  walking  on 
through  the  rain-swept  streets,  on  and  always  on, 
in  an  attempt,  vain  enough,  to  escape  from  the 
deadly  thoughts  that  pursued  me. 

TXTITHOUT  having  the  slightest  idea  that  I  had 
YY  done  so,  I  must  have  walked  along  the  Strand, 
crossed  Trafalgar  Square,  proceeded  up  the  Hay- 
market  to  Piccadilly  Circus,  and  commenced  to  trudge 
along  Regent  Street,  for  I  found  myself  staring 
vaguely  at  the  Oriental  rugs  displayed  in  Messrs. 
Liberty's  window,  when  an  incident  aroused  me  from 
the  apathy  of  sorrow  in  which  I  was  sunken. 

“Tell  the  cab  feller  to  drive  to  the  north  side  of 
Wandsworth  Common."  said  a  woman's  voice,  a  voice 
speaking  in  broken  English,  a  voice  which  electrified 
me.  had  me  alert  and  watchful  in  a  moment. 

I  turned  as  the  speaker,  entering  a  taxicab  that 
was  drawn  up  by  the  pavement,  gave  these  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  door  porter,  who  with  open  umbrella 
was  in  attendance.  Just  one  glimpse  I  had  of  her  as 
•he  stepped  into  the  rah,  hut  it  was  sufficient.  In¬ 
deed.  the  voice  had  been  suflirient,  hut  that  sinuous 
shape  and  that  lithe,  swaying  movement  of  the  hips 
removed  all  doubt 

It  was  Zarmi — Zarmi.  the  tigerish  half-caste  whom 
we  knew  for  a  member  of  the  Si-Fan! 

As  the  cab  moved  off.  I  ran  ©ut  into  the  middle  of 
the  road,  where  there  was  a  rank,  and  sprang  into 
the  first  taxi  waiting  there.  "Follow  the  cab  ahead  !'* 
I  cried  to  the  man,  my  voice  (Contrsurcrf  on  i»igc  .11 ) 


myrlt  In  pour  hand*" 
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no  witnesses  U>  prove  it.  He  wished  to  relieve  me 
from  even  the  jhgbtnt  cm (.« rra--jfr.cn t." 

•1  see"  said  Hollister  slowly.  His  forehead  was 
co.d  with  perspiration. 

“Furthermore.  Mr.  Diederiek  solemnly  swore  that 
the  assault  was  not  committed  by  you.” 

Hollister  stiffened.  ~ II  half" 

"He  had  already  denied  by  sign*  that  you  struck 
him.  except  in  a  previous  altercation,  but  this  time 
he  desired  to  make  his  denial  a  matter  of  record. 
He  stated  that  in  truth  and  in  fact  it  was  committed 
by  a  person  or  persons  unknown  to  him.  and  that 
neither  you  nor  myself  was  in  the  corridor  at  the 
time.  He  was  unable  to  describe  that  person  or 
those  persons  unknown.  To  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  it  was  one  person— a  short,  swarthy 
native  under  the  influence  of  liquor— and  this  im¬ 
ports.  as  you  see.  a  motive  of  robbery.  So  that  as 
far  as  you  and  I  are  involved.  Mr.  Hollister — al¬ 
though  I  never  was  actually  mentioned  except  as  a 
witness  for  the  prosoeuticn— the  matter  is  ended  ~ 
lie  beamed  at  Hollister  ar.d  preened  himself  like  an 
overfed  pouter  pigeon. 

Hollister  did  bis  best  not  to  seem  startled  by  new  s 
which  was,  to  the  extent  of  his  fear  of  publicity  in 
establishing  an  alibi,  really  a  tonic  relief  to  him. 
He  realised  that  Hartwell  was  merely  finessing. 

"That's  illuminating he  said. 

"Of  course  I  was  moderately  sure  that  you  hadn't 
injured  poor  Diederiek." 

"You  ought  to  be."  said  Hollister  bitterly.  The 
lawyer  gestured  excellently. 

"Oh.  too  sharp-much  too  sharp!  The  fates  were 
against  you.  and.  moreover,  you’d  publicly  threatened 
to  do  something  of  the  sort,  but  I  was  moderately 
sure"— his  voice  was  studiously  offensive — "I  was 
moderately  sure  you  lacked  the  initiative.” 

"It  ran  be  demonstrated.”  said  Hollister,  "when¬ 
ever  If#  questioned.” 

The  lawyer  shook  his  Anger  playfully.  "My  dear 
young  man.  you're  so  young!  It's  only  the  most 
shortsighted  of  belligerents  who  ever  come  lo  blows. 


A 5  Hollister  went  wearily  up  to  the  hotel  veran  J  i 
its  only  occupant,  a  well-rounded  gentleman  in 
immaculate  English  flannels,  rose  from  a  wicker 
chair  and  strolled  unconcernedly  north,  so  that  he 
arrived  simultaneously  with  Hollister  at  u  point  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  door.  This  gentleman  was 
jovial  and  complacent;  his  mouth  curved  winningly. 
and  his  eyes  sparkled.  He  seemed  to  be  infected 
by  u  good  joke,  which  he  was  bursting  to  impart 
to  Hollister.  “Good  afternoon."  he  began  heartily. 
“Got  a  moment  to  spare  me!  It’ll  pay  you.” 

“I  wonder  if  it  would?"  Hollister’s  tone  was 
freighted  with  sincere  doubt. 

Mr.  Hartwell  permitted  himself  the  luxury  of 
open  mirth.  "You  know  it  would.  Come;  it’s  time 
you  and  I  had  a  coxy  little  conference  and  settled 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  universe.” 

”l)o  you  think  we  can!” 

"At  least,”  said  Hartwell,  ”we  can  debate.  Or 
rather,  1  can  narrate  and  you  can  confess—  and 
confession.  I’ve  read,  is  good  for  the  soul.  Just  let’s 
sit  in  the  shade  over  here  and  go  into  executive  ses¬ 
sion,  Shull  wo!” 

Hollister  hud  come  so  freshly  from  his  talk  with 
Ilallin  and  Kirby  at  Elba  Beach  that  he  was  in  no 
mood  lo  refuse.  He  signified  his  acquiescence  and 
ranged  a  chair  alongside  the  barrister's. 

"Before  you  go  too  fur.  Mr.  Hartwell."  he  said, 
"you  might  as  well  realise  that  I  know  pretty  well 
what  you’re  going  to  say.” 

"Do  you  indeed!”  The  lawyer's  approbation  was 
palpably  u  mockery.  “Are  you  fond  of  gambling. 
Mr.  Hollister!  Would  you  want  to  make  a  friendly 
little  wager  on  It!” 

"No.” 

Hurt  well  lifted  his  eyebrows.  "My  dear  young  man. 
when  you’re  my  age  you’ll  take  your  defeats  more 
philosophically,  just  as  you’ll  take  your  victories, 
.lust  now  I’m  calm  in  victory.  Don’t  you  think 
we’ll  both  save  energy  if  you’re  calm  in  defeat!  If 
I’m  over  In  your  place,  /’ll  he.” 

"I'm  not  beaten  yet.”  said  Hollister  stubbornly. 
"Oh.  but  you  are!  You  football  players 
confuse  courage  with  shame.  I’ve  seen 
men  play  until  they  couldn't  stand  and 
had  to  be  carried  off  the  field.  That’s 
not  courage.  It  takes  genuine  courage 
to  admit  a  beating,  and  the  man  who’s 
said  not  to  know  when  he’s  licked  usual¬ 
ly  does  know,  hut  he  doesn't  dare  to 
appear  to  others  as  though  he  hasn’t 
the  bravery  to  continue.  He  h< isn’t  the 
true  bravery:  all  he  has  is  its  husk. 

And  if  you’re  generous  enough  to  look 
cold  facta  in  the  face,  and  if  you're  cou- 
rageous  enough  to  quit  at  the  proper 
time,  you’ll  deserve  great  credit  and 
you’ll  live  to  fight  another  day.  Now. 
sinre  you're  so  omniscient,  what  do  you 
think  I'm  going  to  say  next!" 

"I'm  going  to  let  you  do  the  talking. 

Mr  Hartwell.” 

"That’s  politic.  Well,  then,  you’ve 
probably  heard  of  the  very  sad  and 
shocking  death  of  my  partner  at  the 
Cottage  Hospital?” 

”1  have,  yes.” 

"Did  you  hear  of  the  curious  docu¬ 
ment  he  drew  up!" 

"No.” 

"The  beauty  of  it  is."  said  the  lawyer 
smoothly,  "that  it’s  not  within  the  stat¬ 
ute  of  deathbed  statements.  It’s  a  pe¬ 
culiar  document — very  peculiar.  Whv. 
about  two  hours  before  he  died.  Mr. 

Diederiek  sent  for  Judge  Tunbridge  and 
u  notary.  He  wanted  to  make  an  affi¬ 
davit,  and  he  wanted  to  make  it  in  th> 
presence  of  His  Worship.  You'll  ob¬ 
serve  that  Judge  Tunbridge’s  court  is 
n  court  of  the  first  instance.  Possibly 
that’s  of  less  interest  to  you  than  it 
to  me.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Diederiek  swore 
that  the  assault  committed  upon  him  was 
nct  committed  by  me.” 

"Ah!”  said  Hollister,  alert. 

“His  reason  for  making  that  oath  was 
lecatutc  he  knew  that  certain  individuals 
might  have  uttrmptrd  out  of  spite  to 
drag  me  into  the  case.  I  had  followet 
him  upstairs.  I  had  left  him  nt  the  top 
and  Eono  to  your  room,  and  gone  in— 
the  door  was  unlocked — but  there  were 


"11*1,  my  deor  ftlloir.  U  it  pottible  you're  to  innocent 


One  pay*  too  much  for  a  very  brief  revenge.  But 
we’re  wundering  from  the  mam  topic.  Mr.  Diederiek 
has  exonerated  you.  and  after  the  formality  of  an¬ 
other  examination  before  His  Worship,  I  think  you’ll 
find  yourself  free  to  go  wherever  you  like.  That 
brings  me  to  the  crux  cf  this  conversation.  You 
may  remember  that  at  one  time  I  offered  you  a  con¬ 
siderable  bonus  to  leave  New  York.  The  market 
has  sagged  heavily,  Mr.  Hollister.  To  he  sure.  I’m 
now  suggesting  that,  instead  of  leaving  Manhattan, 
you  go  there,  but  this  time  there’s  no  bonus.  What’s 
your  suggestion  ?’’ 

HOLLISTER  watched  the  course  of  a  timid  cyclist 
down  the  slope  of  Queen  Street.  "I’m  exclusively 
a  listener.  Mr.  Hartwell." 

“Oh.  you  prefer  to  have  me  elaborate!  Charmed, 
Mr.  Hollister.  You  are.  I  believe,  a  close  friend— 
an  extraordinarily  close  friend — of  Ned  Ilallin,  You 
satisfied  me  of  that  in  the  first  interview  I  ever  had 
with  you.  To  a  similar  degree  you  are  a  friend  of 
Peter  Kirby.  That  I  also  learned  and  verified.  To 
a  lesser  degree  you  are  a  friend  of  Mr.  Cloud.  This 
much  1  have  seen.  Now,  there  are  fundamental  lea. 
sons  why  your  presence  in  Bermuda  is  distasteful  to 
me.  These  reasons  arc,  first,  that  you  are  u  friend 
of  Mr.  Cloud;  second,  that  you  are  a  friend  of  Peter 
Kirby;  third,  that  you  are  a  friend  of  Ned  Bullin’*. 
Pm  very  loath  to  auy  it.  but  you’re  about  a*  welcome 
as  a  eop  bunker  in  the  wrong  place.  You’re  a  dis¬ 
turbing  element.  You’re  an  unnatural  hnrard.  You 
interfere  with  a  natural  trajectory.  And  because 
you  haven’t  been  able  to  separate  friendship  and 
business,  I  won’t  offer  to  buy  your  consent  as  I  did 
before;  III  reverse  the  proposition.  I’ll  make  you 
the  same  offer  I’d  make  to  any  paid  friend  of  this 
trio  in  the  same  contingency.  Here  it  ia:  it  won’t 
cost  you  a  sou  to  get  out” 

Hollister  grinned  sardonically.  "Yea.  I  anticipated 
that  sort  of  proposition.  But  suppose  I  still  fe.-l  us 
I  did  when  you  opened  negotiations  once  la-fore? 
Suppose  I  don’t  choree  to  entertain  It?” 

The  lawyer  spanked  the  arm  of  hia 
chair  with  hi.  palm.  "Don’t  trifle,  Mr. 
Hollister.  It  isn’t  becoming.” 

“I’m  not  trifling." 

’•No?  Remember,  please,  our  good 
friend  Diederiek  has  passed  away." 

Hollister  furrowed  his  brows.  Ilallin 
and  Kirby  hadn’t  told  him  what  differ- 
enee  that  made,  although  they  had  said 
much  by  implication.  They  IimiI  skated 
rapidly  over  current  events  and  Utilised 
all  their  argumentative  akill  In  persuad¬ 
ing  Hollister  to  stand  by.  so  that  he  fell 
Tike  a  child’s  rubber  hall  on  an  elastic 
rord.  It  was  the  fourth  change  of  senti¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  his  immediate 
domicile  "Th.l  isn’t  significant,  is  it 7” 
"Significant !"  Hartwell  eyed  him 
quiuically.  "Why,  my  dear  fellow.  Is  it 
possible  you’re  so  innocent!  You  aren’t 
bluffing  again?  Mr.  Diederiek,  meta¬ 
phorically  speaking,  was  the  nnly  other 
cop  hunker  on  the  links.  Ask  your 
friends  what  your  present  status  is.  Mr. 
Hollister.  If  you  don’t  know,  they’ll 
soon  tell  you.  Now  let’s  get  right  down 
to  Anglo-Saxon.  I  want  you  out  of  Ber¬ 
muda.  Is  that  plain  enough!  I  intend 
to  see  that  you  get  out.  Is  that  plain 
enough?  And  if  you  don’t  get  out  by  the 
next  sailing,  it’ll  cost  your  dearly  be¬ 
loved  Ned  Ballin  somewhere  between  ton 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  start  anil 
•bout  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  finish 
or  he  won’t  dare  to  show  his  fare  east  of 
the  Alleghenies.  It’ll  cost  you  your  con¬ 
science  for  the  rest  of  your  life  because 
it'll  send  another  of  your  friends  to  a 
nice  gray  apartment  in  n  nice  Erny 
building  where  the  burs  on  the  windows 
weren’t  intended  to  shut  out  the  tnus- 
cuitoes.  Go  on  luick  to  your  own  crowd. 
Mr.  Hollister!  Ask  Ned  Ballin  if  I'm 
reciting  any  fairy  story!  And  after  he’* 
convinced  you,  buy  your  transportation — 
and  see  the  judge,  will  you?  He'll  give 
you  your  /<ii*sc;  alter  we've  got  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  tieaty  with  these  people." 

Hollister  sunk  his  nails  into  the  palms 
of  his  hands  and  he  kept  a  curb  on 
hi*  temper.  He  had  to.  "Is  thnt  all?” 
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The  lawyer  laughed  genially.  "Isn't  that  enough?"  slid  gently  to  the  ground  between  Ballin  and  Kirby 
"It’s  too  much  in  one  way,  and  not  enough  in  and  lay  there  unconscious;  and  on  hi*  face  there 
another.  When  1  need  assistance  in  mapping  out  was  the  hurt,  reproachful  look  he  had  sent  to 
my  itinerary.  I'll  go  to  Cook's  bureau."  Hollister  as  he  collapsed. 

"Hut,  my  dear  young  man.  you  forget  that  when 

you  signed  up  with  Ned  Ballin  and  when  you  .m-  XT  OW,  after  Hollister  had  listened  to  revelations  of 
harked  on  the  good  ship  Dc  ran  in  a  and  when  you  A*  his  friend  Kirby,  to  the  imprecations  of  his 
watched  the  beautiful  moonlight  from  Fairyland —  friend  Ballin  at  Elba  Beach,  and  to  the  mandates  of 
the  wonderful,  illusive  moonlight— and  when  you  Mr  Hartwell  on  the  veranda,  and  after  he  had  seen 
materialised  out  of  thin  air  to  stand  over  Diederick  the  promptness  with  which  Mr.  Cloud  fainted  at  Ben¬ 
in  the  corridor,  you  mapped  out  for  yourself  an  «»on  of  a  surrogate,  hr  began  to  perceive  an  ocra- 
itincrary  which  can’t  very  well  be  altered  nt  this  sional  knot  hole  in  the  fence  of  mystery  surround- 
Into  date.”  ing  the  group  to  which  he  had  attached  himself.  To 

•'How  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Hollister  after  be  sure,  he  wasn't  yet  positive  of  the  correctness  of 
a  pause.  his  deductions,  and  his  friends  were  temporarily  too 

The  lawyer  stood  up  and  smiled  paternally.  demoralised  to  exchange  minds  with  him.  but  at 
-Ask  Ballin.”  he  sa.d.  "Really,  Mr.  Hollister,  least  he  had  enough  information  for  a  working  basis. 

I’m  amused  nt  your  slowness.  You  want  axioms  Ned  Ballin.  through  the  office  of  Joshua  W.  Brown, 

demonstrated.  Well,  see  your  friends  once  more;  had  secretly  subsidised  him  because  he  was  somehow 

perhaps  they  haven’t  been  quite  candid  with  you.  predestined  to  become  a  powerful  antagonist  of 
And  I'm  making  you  a  present  of  forty-eight  hour-.  Hartwell;  Hartwell  was  openly  waging  a  campaign 
If  you  hurry,  you  can  easily  make  your  reservation,  to  remove  him.  Kirby  had  granted  that  Hartwell 
I  think  you'll  find  the  staterooms  on  the  promenade  exercised  a  high  grade  of  duress  over  the  other  three 
deck  umidshlpa  the  most  comfortable.  Will  you  have  men;  and  Hollister  surmised  that  it  was  duress 
a  cigur?  No?  Why  so  ungracious,  Mr.  Ilollistei  ?  arising  out  of  a  financial  power.  Mr.  Cloud  had 

I'm  not.  You  won't  change  your  mind  and  have  collapsed  under  a  fulmination  which  included  in  its 

one?”  Ilis  manner  was  condescending  in  the  ex-  scope  the  authority  of  a  jurisdiction  which  is  twn- 

treme.  "Well,  of  all  people  in  the  world!  See  tially  financial,  (.'loud  and  Hartwell  were  roex- 

who's  coming!"  ecutors  of  the  Cloud  mute.  Ergo,  the  foundation 

Ballin  and  Kirby,  who  had  preferred  to  walk  stone  of  the  underground  warfare  indubitably  rested 

rather  than  to  ride  back  from  Elba,  were  toiling  up  among  the  conditions  of  the  will  or  among  the  cir- 

the  grade  to  the  Hamilton.  Hartwell  signaled  to  cum.tances  of  carrying  them  out. 
them:  "Oh.  gentlemen!  Just  a  moment!"  The  death  of  Diedenck.  ascribed  to  the  effect  of 

"Well?"  snapped  Ballin.  coming  to  a  halt.  the  shock  upon  a  bad  heart,  hod  discouraged  Ballin 

The  luwyer,  posing  on  the  vi-randa,  smiled  down  and  Kirby  and  exalted  Hartwell  Diederick  had  been 

ut  him.  "Your  Mr.  Hollister  doesn't  comprehend  Hartwell's  law  partner.  Wasn't  it  natural  to  as- 

why  Mr.  Diederlck'a  untimely— cr— demise  removes  sume  that  Diederick  knew  Hartwell's  side  of  the 

one  impediment  from  our  progress.  Would  you  be  case?  And  if  Diederick's  arrival  had  been  of  benefit 

kind  enough  to  explain  it  to  him?"  to  Ballin'*  circle,  and  if  upon  his  death  the  advan- 

llullin  looked  at  Hartwell  and  at  Hollister.  tuge  had  reverted  to  Hartwell,  wasn’t  it  reasonable 

''lie's  dormle,  Phil,”  he  suul  quietly.  "It’s  nearly  that  Diederick  had  come  to  Bermuda  to  reenforce 

all  over  liut  the  shouting  nearly,  but  not  quite.  Ballin?  Why  not?  Diederick  had  formed  the  hasty 

I  thought  you  understood  that.  Diederick  ha.l  the  conclusion  that  Hollister  waa  In  Hartwell's  employ 

goods  on  him!"  and  had  thereupon  shown  his  instant  enmity.  It 

"See?"  The  luwyer  was  washing  his  hands  with  was  unquestionably  Hartwell  who  had  assaulted 

invisible  soap  "Aren't  we  frunk  and  outspoken.  Diederick  in  the  hotel  corridor,  and  that  was  obvi. 

Mr.  Hollister?  Nothing  hidden,  nothing  under  cover.  ously  to  prevent  Diederick  from  fulfilling  his  ex- 

That's  ns  It  should  be.  Now.  you  sail  when?”  pressed  intention  of  speaking  to  Mra.  Cloud.  And 

Hollister  caught  hi*  breath.  "When  I  get  damned  why  shouldn’t  Diederick  have  spoken  to  her?  Why  men  wore  lace  on  their  cuffs, 

good  and  reaily !"  should  Hartwell  have  attempted  to  dissuade  him  by 

The  lawyer  fell  hack  astounded.  ‘‘W’hat!  What'S  force,  unless  Diederick.  by  so  speaking,  rould  have 

thut  you  said?"  weakened  Hartwell's  strategic  advantage'  Yet  Hal- 

"I  said  I’d  sail  when  I  get  damned  good  and  ready,  lin  and  Kirby  had  opined  that  their  position  would  be  pressed  Ballin'*  cousin 
and  not  before!  I’m  sick  of  your  method-!  I’m  -ick  weakened  hopelessly  if  Bailin'*  cousin  had  knowledge 


that  premise  into  the  relentless  light  of  equity 
and  good  conscience? 

A*  a  rocxecutor,  what  sword  could  Hartwell  wield 
against  Ballin.  or  against  Mrs.  Cloud  ns  n  legatee,  or 
against  Mr.  Cloud  a*  the  other  executor? 

Hollister  got  it.  It  came  suddenly  crashing 
through  his  brain  and  stunned  him.  Hartwell  didn’t 
want  Ballin's  cousin  for  herself;  he  wanted  her  for 
her  estate  A  second  mental  concussion  shook  him 
to  the  depths;  Hartwell  was  ufraid  of  him  simply 
because  Ballin'*  cousin  liked  him;  because,  as  Kirby 
had  said,  the  lawyer  would  naturally  be  afraid  of 
any  man  who  rivaled  him!  And  that  was  why  Mm 
Rexford  had  sought  to  compromise  Hollister;  that  was 
why  Hartwell  himself  had  attempted  to  injure  his 
reputation — to  compel  him  to  withdraw,  discredited. 

It  was  manifest  that  Mrs.  Cloud  knew  nothing  of 
Hartwell’*  power  over  her  circle  or  of  her  own  relution 
to  it.  And  from  Mr.  Cloud's  agitation  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  plea  to  Hollister  on  the  rocks  by  the  golf 
links,  it  was  plain  enough  that  he  had  meant  that  it 
was  Mrs.  Cloud  who  was  in  danger!  Not  her  life, 
surely;  but  Mr.  Cloud  hadn't  Mild  that!  lie  really 
hadn't  insinuated  it.  He  might  have  meant  her  in¬ 
ward  life,  her  happiness.  Wasn’t  Hartwell  fully 
capable  of  wrecking  that  if  he  married  her? 

Hollister  was  keyed  to  a  point  where  his  im¬ 
pulses  were  rapid  and  compelling.  He  reviewed  his 
findings  and  verified  them  us  best  he  could.  Then  he 
set  out  to  hunt  for  Mrs.  Cloud,  who  despised  him. 

ALTHOUGH  it  was  half  past  eight  on  u  fine  and 
**  mellow  evening.  Mrs.  Cloud  was  in  her  room.  To 
Hollister,  lingering  by  the  switchboard  operator  in 
the  lobby,  came  the  return  message  that  she  begged  to 
be  excused  from  an  interview.  Thereupon  he  put  hi* 
persuasiveness  to  the  lest,  and  after  he  hud  uttered 
Iras  than  a  hundred  word*  through  the  transmitter 
of  the  public  telephone  on  the  desk  he  knew  that  he 
had  accomplished  his  purpose.  Mrs.  Cloud,  averse 
but  curious,  would  be  downstairs  in  fifteen  minutes. 
She  proved  conclusively  that  she  wasn’t  toying  with 
Hollister’s  affections,  for  she  was  appreciably  curlier 
than  her  appointment. 

At  sight  of  her  he  said  something  meuninglrss  anil 
put  out  his  hand,  but  ut  the  look  she  gave  him  he 
took  it  back  and  contented  himself  with  a  bow  of  the 
type  which  hasn't  been  fashionable  since  full-grown 

He  wasn't  conscious 
of  the  wide  extent  of  that  bow;  it  got  away  from 
him  and  made  a  ceremony  of  itself.  Nevertheless,  It 
had  it*  merits;  it  struck  a  note  which  must  have  im- 

for  without  showing  out¬ 
ward  appreciation  of  It  she  was  one  degree  less  In¬ 
tangible,  less  impersonal.  No 
woman,  in  these  perfunctory 

I  days  of  head  jerking  and  hat 

touching,  could  fall  to  take  no- 
tiee  of  a  bow  like  that.  Queen 
Elizabeth  would  hove  decorated 
a  man  for  loss, 

"I'm  awfully  glad  you  came 
down,"  said  Hollister  fervently. 
He  remembered  that  almost  at 
the  climax  of  their  last  meet¬ 
ing  she  had  told  him  to  call  her 
France*;  he  also  remembered 
that  at  parting  she  had  prac¬ 
tically  warned  him  not  to  ad¬ 
dress  her  at  all.  So  he  omitted 
all  direct  reference  to  her  pat¬ 
ronymic,  and  proceeded :  "I  was 
a  little  worried  for  fear  you 
wouldn't,  and  I've  so  much  to 
talk  to  you  about.” 

Mra.  Cloud,  who,  if  she  hadn't 
been  round  anil  high-colored  and 
healthy,  would  have  appeared 
very  slight  and  ethereal  in  her 
filmy  dunce  dress,  all  tulle  and 
scattered  rosebud*,  expressed 
mild  astonishment  that  he  hail 
anything  of  intrinsic  value  to 
convey  to  her. 

“I  came,"  she  said,  in  rebuttal, 
"because  for  one  little  minute 
you  sounded  sincere,  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  narrow-minded.  Only 
I  wouldn't  have  come  If  you 
hadn’t  spoken  of  Ned.” 

Hollister  bowed  again  "Would 
you  object  to  walking  some¬ 
where  with  me?  It  won't  take 
a  great  while,  but  I  don’t  want 
to  be  interrupted  or  overheard." 

Even  although  hi*  manner 
was  strictly  formal,  Mrs.  Cloud 
was  irresolute. 

•*I  should  think  the  veranda 
would  be  convenient." 

'•Would  the  veranda  have  been  convenient  that  day 
you  were  so  anxious  to  talk  to  me?"  he  asked  bluntly. 
Ballin's  cousin  grew  very  red. 

“We  won't  go  into  that,  please." 

"But  my  reason  is  every  bit  as  important  as  yours 
was.  And  I've  promised  I  won’t  argue  with  you  unless 


It'*  been  a  long  lime  —  leniblg  long 


I'rr  been  trying  *o  hard  f. 


of  the  attending  fact*.  It  was  palpably  poor  team¬ 
work.  Hut  didn't  Hartwell’*  conduct  argue  that  he 
was  perhaps  less  certain  of  his  ground  than  Ballin 
had  imagined-  that  he  also  was  subject  to  im¬ 
peachment  in  hi*  major  premise?  And  what  would 
that  mean  except  that  Hartwell  feared  to  bring 
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you’re  quite  willing-  Just  walk  down 
the  Scrpent)ne  with  me;  we’ll  be  gone 
half  an  hour  ut  the  latest." 

She  wavered.  "It’s  so  cool  to-night — •** 

"Would  you  let  that  keep  you  from 
relieving  Ned  of  his  troubles?” 

Halim's  cousin  stopped  wavering. 

"You’re  serious.  Mr.  Hollister?" 

"Perfectly." 

She  glanced  about  her.  “I  left  a 
wrap  downstairs — at  the  dining-room 
door.  I  think — ” 

“I'll  get  it!”  said  Hollister.  "I  know 
the  one!" 

He  was  across  the  lobby  and  back 
■■gain  in  a  jiffy,  bearing  a  soft  satin 
evening  cloak,  which  he  placed  over  her 
ahouldera  with  sufficiently  exaggerated 
politeness  to  satisfy  himself,  yet  with¬ 
out  sufficient  tenderness  to  deserve  a  re¬ 
buke.  although  Mrs.  Cloud  weighed  the 
niceties  of  the  courtesy  and  seemed  dubi¬ 
ous.  "Now!”  he  said.  "Shall  we  start?" 

Ilo  was  palpitant  at  the  outset,  and 
by  the  time  they  passed  the  wood 
carver’s  shop  on  the  road  to  the  cricket 
grounds  he  was  intoxicated  by  his  own 
nensutiona.  The  world  lay  shadowy  and 
ailvery  and  ghostlike  before  him;  the 
path  was  a  wide  ribbon  of  platinous 
whiteness,  coal-black  where  bodies  of 
tropical  foliage  stood  maned  against 
the  moon.  The  air  was  clear  and  vinous, 
and  saturated  with  the  precise  volume 
of  the  dump  of  night  to  accentuate  the 
fragrance  of  roses  and  honeysuckles 
from  near-by  trellis  and  garden.  From 
afar  the  drumming  of  native  banjos  and 
the  sound  of  boisterous  native  voices, 
muffled  and  muted  by  the  distance, 
added  the  Anal  touch  of  unreality  and 
of  romance.  Hollister's  eyes  glistened, 
and  he  inhaled  mightily, 

"I’ve  been  trying  so  Kurd  to  »er  you.” 
he  said,  forgetful  of  his  covenant.  "It's 
heen  a  long,  long  time— terribly  long.” 

She  was  also  absent-minded,  else  -hr 
had  enjoined  him  for  the  moral  effect, 
without  Intending  to  hold  him  to  the 
letter  of  the  law.  "Of  course  you  realise  that  after 
Kdith  acted  so  quecrly,  I  had  to  make  her  tell  me 
the  truth.  She  didn’t  want  to.  I  made  her.” 

Hollister  inclined  his  head.  "And  of  course  you 
believed  her  Implicitly?’’ 

"Implicitly." 

He  wasn't  unprepared  for  that  verdicts  still,  it 
disappointed  him.  “I  hope  you  don’t  mean  that 
you’re  not  open  to  conviction,"  he  said  lamely. 

Bailin'*  cousin  took  a  score  of  puces  before  she 
rcplied :  "Why,  no;  I  don’t  mean  that  I’m  open  to 
conviction  on  almost  anything  now.  I’m  not  as  sure 
of  myself  as  I  used  to  be.  There  irus  a  time  when 
I  Just  had  ignorance  and  ideals." 

“Not  ii  bad  combination,"  said  Hollister -"except 
recently." 

They  had  reached  the  junction  of  the  Pitts  Hay 
and  Fairyland  roads,  and  looked  at  each  other  inter¬ 
rogatively. 

"So  far  you  haven’t  said  anything  that  you  couldn't 
have  said  in  the  hotel,"  Mrs.  Cloud  reminded  him. 

"I  know  it.  Shall  we  ke-p  to  the  left?  All  right?" 

"Hut  I  didn’t  come  out  to  converse.”  she  protested. 
”1  came  to  hear  about  Ned!  You  »oid  you  had  some¬ 
thing  remarkable  to  tell  me." 

"And  so  I  have.  Only  I  don’t  know  exactly  how 
to  begin.” 

"Just  begin,”  she  advised  him.  “Don’t  try  to  find 
nice  phrases — just  go  ahead.” 

HOLLISTER  found  great  difficulty  in  preserving 
the  impersonal  demeanor  required  by  hia  agree¬ 
ment.  He  was  both  impressionable  and  ingenuous, 
and  it  was  almost  beyond  his  endurance  to  surround 
himself  by  the  seductions  of  a  Bermuda  night  and 
attach  himself  to  the  prettiest  girl  in  all  the  Ber¬ 
mudas  and  yet  keep  his  voice  steady  and  his  nerve* 
flaccid  nnd  quiescent.  He  looked  at  Ballin's  cousin 
and  sighed  inaudibly,  and  reflected  upon  the  futility 
of  human  achievement. 

••Well.”  he  said.  “I  suppose  you  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  out  on  the  veranda  to-day?" 

"My  brother-in-law?" 

"Ye*.  It’s  all  over  town  by  this  time." 

"How  silly!"  said  Ballin’s  cousin.  “Hasn’t  any¬ 
body  ever  been  prostrated  by  the  heat  and— and 
exertion  before?” 

Hollister  had  also  heard  that  specious  rumor. 
"Nobody’s  hinted  that  Mr.  Cloud  hadn't  exerted 
himself,  then?" 

“Why,  no.” 

“And  nobody’s  suggested  that  he’s  the  only  person 
in  six  months  who’s  been  prostrated  by  the  heat?" 
••Why—” 

"Because,”  said  Hollister,  "neither  one  of  those 
reasons  is  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  truth." 
He  glanced  at  her,  and  with  great  effort  of  will  he 
ywU 


returned  his  eyes  to  the  front.  “Mr*.  Cloud,  won’t 
you  believe  that  what  I  want  most  is  to  make  peace 
with  everybody,  and  have  all  of  us  happy  again? 
I’m  not  trying  to  protect  myself.  I'm  doing  what 
•rem*  to  me  to  be  best  for  everybody  concerned. 
So  I  want  you  to  know  that  Mr.  Cloud  wasn’t  pros¬ 
trated  by  the  weather,  or  anything  like  it.  He  was 
literally  frightened  out  of  his  wit*,  lie  was  knocked 
out  by  a  threat.  And—' " 

T> ALLIN’S  cousin  laughed  softly.  “But.  Mr.  Ilol- 
“  lister.  I’ve  been  with  Mr.  (’loud  all  the  afternoon. 
He’s  in  bed  with  a  raging  headache,  lie  told  me 
himself  how  he  went  exploring  over  in  Paget  and 
felt  faint  in  the  sun  after  he’d  walked  too  far.  He 
hasn’t  been  in  very  good  health,  lie’s  been  dis¬ 
tressed.  I  know,  hut  as  soon  a*  he  had  a  cold  com¬ 
press  on  his  head-" 

"It  happens  that  I  was  there  on  the  veranda.” 
said  Hollister.  “And  I’d  been  there  for  aome  lime. 
And  if  Mr.  Cloud  really  was  prostrated  by  the  heat, 
don’t  you  think  it’s  rather  curious  that  the  minute 
he  picked  out  to  be  prostrated  in  was  the  exact  min- 
ute  he  was  threatened  by  Mr.  Hartwell?" 

"Threatened?  How  could  Mr.  Hartwell  threaten 
him?" 

"I’m  not  absolutely  sure  How  he  co-W— all  I’m  sure 
of  is  that  he  rfirfr 

Ballin’a  cousin  was  somewhat  less  conventionally 
dignified.  "Mr.  Hollister,  you— you  needn't  prolong 
it  if  you’re  going  to  aay  anything  unpleasant." 

"I  certainly  won’t  prolong  it  a  second.  You're  the 
cause  of  the  whole  hullabaloo.  And  if  1  only  had—" 

At  length  Ballin’s  cousin  urged:  "Yes.  Mr. 
Hollister  r 

"!  can't  say  it!"  he  blurted.  “It’s  too  nervy! 
You  think  it  over  for  yourself— it’s  centered  in 
your  estate!  It’s  money!" 

Ballin’s  cousin  exclaimed  aloud.  "In  my  estate?" 

"Yes;  your  husband’s.  I  mean.  Mr.  Cloud  and 
Mr.  Hartwell  are  the  executors,  aren't  they?  If 
you  can  get  somebody  to  search  into  it  for  you, 
I  think  you'll  find  out  a  queer  state  of  affairs.  Im¬ 
portant  things  are  being  kept  away  from  you  because 
the  men  who  ore  your  friends  arc  afraid  you’d  be 
shocked,  or— or  something.  And  what  knocked  out 
Mr.  Cloud  was  a  reference  by  Mr.  Hartwell." 

“But  I  don’t  understand  That  was  your  theory 
yesterday.  d>ut  it  can’t  be  as  bad  as  that!" 

“So  if  you  want  to  save  yourself  and  everyone  else 

*  Unconsciously  Uwy  had  veered  from  the  high¬ 
way  and  taken  the  path  to  the  terraces  which  over¬ 
look  the  Great  Sound  and  Agar’s  Island  and  the 
Aquarium,  and  as  they  approached  the  familiar  wall, 
with  its  chcvaux-de-frixe  of  bamboo  and  Spanish 
bayonet  and  oleander,  they  heard  voices,  excited 


voices,  a  man’s  and  a  woman's,  on  the 
lower  lawn.  Ballin’s  cousin  touched 
Hollister's  arm. 

"There’s  some  one  there!  la-fs  go 
back  before  they  hear  us!” 

"Wait!"  objected  Hollister.  "LisU-ii!” 
“Mr.  Hottitttr!" 

“Sh-h-h!"  he  whispered  impatiently. 
"Isn’t  that  Hartwell?  Isn’t  it?” 

"Mr.  Hollister,  if  you  don’t — " 

"And  Miss  Kcxford!"  He  soiled  her 
hand,  and  drew  her  into  the  shadows. 
"Hush!  Pltctel" 

She  struggled  furiously. 

"It’s  despicable!  It’s  horrid.'  I’m  -” 
From  the  lawn  Hartwell’s  big  laugh 
boomed  ominously,  and  was  cut  short 
as  though  in  a  sudden  recurrence  of 
discretion.  "And  you  call  yourself  a 
first-class  detective!”  he  sneered. 

“Yes,  and  I  am!"  retorted  Miss  Ilex- 
ford’s  throaty  contralto. 

Ballin's  cousin  was  suddenly  tense 
and  rigid,  and  the  hand  she  had  laid 
on  Hollister’s  arm  tightened  around  his 
relaxed  biceps.  In  the  pale  light  ho 
could  sec  that  the  pupils  of  her  eyco 
were  dilated  and  that  her  lips  had 
parted  in  horror.  Quite  logically,  he 
was  gratified  at  her  display  of  emo¬ 
tion.  which  was,  in  effect,  a  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  what  he  had  failed  to  persuade 
her  to  believe,  but  In  the  next  moment 
he  was  overwhelmingly  sympathetic. 
At  last  he  had  stumbled  upon  a  lino 
of  communication  which  might  lead  to 
vindication. 

The  voices  grew  in  volume  and  clear¬ 
ness,  and  slowly  became  less  indistinct, 
"I  might  have  known  you  wouldn't 
come  through  without  n  rake-off,"  said 
Hartwell  contemptuously.  "You  never 
intended  to  play  square,  did  you?  Your 
word’s  us  good  us  your  bond 
about  I" 

"That  Isn’t  it."  said  Miss  Kcxford 
shakily.  "That  isn’t  it,  and  you  know 
111  You  lied  to  me  at  the  beginning, 
and  you've  lied  to  me  ever  since!  You 
haven't  a  decent  thought  in  your  head;  you  haven’t 
a  truthful  word  in  your  mouth—" 

“A  hell  of  a  moralist  goo  are!  Two  wrongs  make 
a  right:  that's  pour  argument!"  His  voice  changed 
sharply.  "Well,  are  you  going  to  come  through  or 
aren’t  you?  Now’s  your  chance!  And  you  better 
think  twice.  Edith.  If  /  get  in  duteh.  you're  in  just 
as  deep— just  as  deep’  And  there’ll  be  this  differ¬ 
ence.  I'll  have  to  pay  through  the  nose  to  get  out. 
but  I  run  pay,  and  I  run  get  oul,  and  you  can't! 
Think  it  over!” 

"I’m  not  thinking  about  myaelf,  Jim  —" 

"Oh.  you’re  not!  Great  stuff,  this  golden  rule! 
Went  to  church  last  Sunday,  didn’t  you?  I  suppose 
you  weren't  thinking  of  yourself  when  you  flim- 
flammed  Hollister  into  a  bow  knot  right  in  this  same 
place,  were  you?  Or  when  you  edited  Mr*.  Cloud’s 
correspondence  for  her,  or  when  you  lied  to  the 
judge,  or  when  you  boosted  me  to  Mrs.  Cloud!  Oh. 
no!  An  extra  hundred  a  week,  that’s  all  you  thought 
about!  Come  down  to  earth — how  much  more  do 
you  wont?" 

Hollister  almost  cried  out  at  the  agony  of  his 
biceps.  Mra.  Cloud  had  found  u  hitherto  undis¬ 
covered  muscle. 

"I  don’t  want  anything  more.  I’m  aimply  telling 
you  I  can’t  go  on." 

"That  aounds  fine  and  heroic,  doesn’t  it?  Very 
dramatic:  brave  Joan  of  Arc!  Well,  you  will  go  on!” 

"No.  I  wont!" 

"You  don’t  seem  to  remember  that  I  can  moke 
you!” 

"I— you  cant!" 

“Oh.  I  cant,  cant  I?  You’ll  damn’  soon  know 
whether  I  can  or  not!"  Hir  tone  altered  again,  nnd 
became  wheedling,  patronizing.  “Look  here,  Kdith, 
don't  be  a  fool!  After  w-e’ve  deported  Phil  Hol¬ 
lister,  it  wont  take  us  two  weeks  to  close  the  deal. 
And  he’s  wise,  all  right,  all  right!  They'll  have 
him  on  the  carpet  to-night  if  they  haven't  nlready, 
and  they’ll  shoot  him  hack  to  New  York  so  fast 
he  won’t  know  whether  he's  afoot  or  on  horseback! 
And  then  we’ll  straighten  out  for  the  finish.  And 
there’s  a  good  bit  in  it  for  you—” 

“1  don’t  want  anything  more.  Jim!  Nothing  you 
could  give  me  w-ould  make  any  difference  now. 

I  can't  go  ahead!" 

THE  pair  halted  not  twenty  feet  distant,  and 
Hollister  held  his  breath.  The  girl  at  hi*  side 
was  still  motionless,  torpid,  but  he  feared  that  her 
self-control  might  desert  her  at  any  instant,  and 
this  was  no  time  to  lose  a  single  sentence. 

“You  aren’t  thinking  I’d  double-cross  gen."  said 
Hartwell  with  a  fair  approximation  of  grnuine  feel¬ 
ing.  "I'm  not  that  kind  of  man.  Edith.  I  wouldn't 
Jouble-cross  both  parties  (Continued  on  /»(/«'  23) 
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Hartford 

a  rebuilder  of  cities 


Making  Friends  with  Mexico 


For  over  a  century  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  helped  to  rebuild 
American  cities  destroyed  by  fire.  Nineveh,  Babylon 
and  Carthage  burned  and  were  never  rebuilt.  Rome 
and  London  did  not  fully  recover  from  conflagrations 
for  years.  When  New  York,  Boston,  Charleston, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  were  swept 
by  fire  money  paid  out  under  Hartford  policies 
helped  property  owners  to  rebuild  quickly  and  well. 
But  it  is  not  alone  fire  losses  that  the  Hartford 
makes  good  to  property  owners.  Fire  insurance  is 
only  one  branch  of  the  complete 

INSURANCE  Service 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORDS 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the 
Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Company  write 
practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life  insur¬ 
ance.  For  over  a  century  Hartford  losses  have  been 
fairly  and  promptly  paid  in  ever-increasing  amounts. 
Its  growth  has  kept  pace  with  the  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country’s  trade  and  commerce. 

Arc  you  fully  insured?  Look  over  the  list  below  and 
check  the  forms  of  insurance  which  interest  you.  Ask 
your  agent  or  broker  to  get  you  a  Hartford  policy,  or 
write  to  us  and  we  will  tell  you  the  name  and  address 
of  an  agent  who  can  give  you  rates  and  particulars. 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
The  Hartford  Accident  and 
Indemnity  Co. 
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I  am.  to  know  that  that  fine  old  aris¬ 
tocrat.  Senor  Don  Venusliano  Carranza, 
is,  at  the  foreigners  ay,  "obstinate" 
and  “unreasonable”  in  hia  fixed  determi¬ 
nation  to  achieve,  at  any  coal  to  himself 
or  hia  dan  or  even  to  the  foreigners  in 
Mexico,  the  purpose*  of  his  and  every 
other  revolution  and  not  knowinply  to 
yield  one  inch  of  his  power  to  the  old 
rulers  of  his  country  and — our*. 

“Knowingly”  is  the  big  word  in  that 
statement.  Moat  leader*  of  mankind 
yield  unknowingly.  Diaz  did.  When 
he  was  in  the  position  Carranza  is  in 
he  was  looking  around  for  support, 
tangible  support.  The  people  were  go¬ 
ing  back  to  work,  as  they  are  to-day. 
Only  their  lesser  leaders  hung  around 
the  throne  of  Diaz.  Bandit  chiefs,  with 
their  band*  of  ex-soldiers  who  had 
learned  to  like  loot  and  license,  were 
overrunning  the  country,  just  like  the 

Ktcssional  criminals  in  our  citie«;  just 
the  Villas  in  Mexico  to-day. 

What  Diaz  Forgot 
ME  of  those  bandit  leaders  went  to 
Diaz  and  said  that  if  he'd  let  them 
operate  they'd  catch  the  rest;  just  like 
our  stool  pigeons.  That  looked  easy,  so 
Diaz,  just  like  our  chiefs  of  police  (and 
just  like  Felix  Diaz  When  Don  Felix 
was  Don  Porfirio'a  chief  of  police)  — 
Diaz  licensed  the  boldest  bandita.  The 
privileged  robbers  became  the  rurales, 
which  are  very  like  our  constabulary; 
they  helped  to  pul  down,  not  only  other 
I  bandits,  but  the  people. 

Next  came  the  haciendados  to  him 
and  said  that  if  he  wouldn't  enforce  all 
the  land  reform  laws  of  his  revolution. 

,  and  would  help  them  to  make  the  peo- 
1  pie  get  off  the  people's  own  land,  and 
aork  it  and  the  landlord's  land  for  the 
landlord,  why.  then,  they,  the  landlords 
of  Mexico,  would  divide  profits  with  the 
Government,  not  rent,  and  deliver  their 
employees'  votes.  Which  is  lust  like 
England  and  Ireland  and  Scotland  and, 
indirectly,  like  the  United  States 
And  then  came  the  capitalist#  to  Diaz, 
first  from  Mexico,  but  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  from  Spain,  France, 
the  United  States,  and  England,  and 
they  said  to  him  that  if  he  would  stop 
his  revolutionary  nonsense  bIkiuI  democ¬ 
racy.  break  hia  mining,  railroad,  and 
banking  laws  (which  are  said  by  ex¬ 
perts  to  be  about  the  best  In  the  world), 
and  would  let  them  get  hold  of  the  gold, 
.  silver,  oil,  and  other  mcrediblv  rich  nat- 
i  ural  resources  of  Mexico,  they  would 
divide  profits  with  him  and  hts  ring; 
lend  hia  treasury  all  the  money  he 
wanted  (at  a  high  rate  of  Interest  and 
with  bankers',  brokers',  and  all  aorta  of 
commissions  to  divide  up);  and  they 
would  (and  they  did!  corrupt  and  keep 
corrupt  all  the  powerful  men  in  his 
government  and  generally  develop  the 
country;  not  the  people,  but  the  land, 
mines,  etc. 

Such  were  the  Cientiflros.  the  so- 
called  “friends  of  Diaz.”  and  that  was 
their  “foreign”  policy  for  Mexico.  Just 
like  Morocco.  Egypt.  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Just  like  the  United 
Stale*  No? 

It's  long  ago  now.  and  most  people 
have  forgotten  it.  but  I,  personally.  In¬ 
vestigated  seventeen  cities,  eleven 
States,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Slates,  just  as  I  have  now  In¬ 
vestigated  Mexico.  This  Is  what  I 
found  at  home: 

Every  city  and  State  and  the  nation 
was  governed  by  a  political  boss,  with 
a  political  machine  and  a  business  sys¬ 
tem.  which  collected  the  votes  and  the 
savings  of  the  people  and  used  their 
power  and  their  fool  faith  to  sell,  or 
give,  or  take  away  charters,  nghta. 
properties  —  what  the  Mexicans  and 
Europeans  call  concessions,  or  privi¬ 
leges — to  the  financial,  commercial, 
political,  clerical,  and  newspaper  leaders 
of  the  people.  Thus  our  Government 
typically  represented,  not  the  people, 
but  the  banks,  the  public-service  corpora¬ 
tions  (including  the  railroads),  saloons, 
vice  resorts,  contractors,  churches,  land¬ 
lords — all  privileged  persons,  classes 
and  businesses-  That’s  the  system. 

And  that  was  Mexico.  There  wss 
Diaz,  president  and  boss  (McKinley  and 
Hanna)  in  one.  with  his  corrupt  but 
able  political  ring,  and  the  powerful 
business  and  clerical  ring  back  of  it, 
which  cast  and  counted  the  votes  of  the 
people,  and  used  their  power  and  their 
pitiful  faith  to  get  and  sell  or  give 
away  concessions,  lands,  mines,  oil 
claims — privileges  for  "the  friends  of 
Diaz."  as  they  were  actually  titled. 
Thus  the  Mexican  Republic  came  to 
represent,  not  the  people,  but  the  banks 


and  the  concessionaires,  both  Mexican 
and  foreign,  the  public-service  corpora¬ 
tions,  the  breweries  and  saloons,  gam¬ 
bling  houses  and  lotteries,  prostitution 
( organized  >.  contractors,  landlords,  and 
all  persons,  classes,  and  businesses 
privileged  to  break  or  be  above  the  law. 
That'*  the  system. 

That’s  the  organization  of  society  as 
it  appears  in  all  countries.  It’s  that 
that  Diaz  yielded  to  and  helped  to  re¬ 
establish  in  Mexico  after  his  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  only  difference  is  that  he 
had  to  import  Ids  financiers.  His  upper 
class  was.  like  his  people,  very  leisurely 
and  pleasure-loving.  They  didn't  gu  in 
for  business  and  hard  work.  And  they 
won't,  I  think. 

Sot  only  the  breed,  not  only  the 
Latin  and  Indian  temperament,  but  the 
aoft,  warm  climate  make  for  play  and 
procrastination  and  beauty  in  Mexico; 
as  in  Greece  of  old.  I  heard  a  highly 
educated,  very  thoughtful  German  in 
Mexico  nay  that  even  his  people  would 
get  "lazy”  (a*  he  called  it)  if  they  con¬ 
quered  and  lived  in  Mexico.  And  I 
noticed  that  it'*  only  the  first  generation 
of  American*  that  keep*  busy  and  hur¬ 
ries  a*  we  do  in  the  north.  The  second 
learn*  to  work  only  in  order  to  play  and 
loaf  and  I*  gay.  This  difference  is  es¬ 
sential,  I  think,  and  in  judging  the 
Mexicans  we  must  never  forget  that 
their  ideal  is  not  a  thrifty,  industrious 
people,  mostly  poor,  with  a  smsll  class 
that  has  all  the  wealth  and  all  the 
leisure.  Their  aspiration  is  to  be  a  free, 
artistic,  joyous  "people  of  leisure.''  And 
that's  what  Diaz  forgot  or — something. 

When  the  foreigner*  came  to  Dial, 
and  talked  of  changing  all  this  snd  de¬ 
veloping  hi*  country  scientifically,  get¬ 
ting  out  the  gold  and  silver,  corn, 
whest,  fruit,  and  oil,  and  making  Mex¬ 
ico  as  great  and  rich  and  beautiful  and 
good  as  he  thought  the  United  States 
was,  he  yielded  unknowingly.  He  didn't 
know  whst  that  really  meant.  He 
never  traveled  abroad.  He  had  never 
visited  the  United  State*,  lie  delivered 
everything  hut  the  people,  and  he  tried 
to  deliver  them,  lie  drove  them  off 
their  land  and  into  peonage,  and  they 
were  like  him  for  a  long  while;  silent, 
smiling,  polite,  patient,  gruv«. 

The  Giontlfiro  system  looked  good  and 
reslly  scientific,  till  one  dav  there  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  people,  the  common 
people,  a  little  Mexican  Jew.  (How 
many  of  the  Christian  prophet#  have 
liecn  Jews!)  Madera  was  his  name. 
Francisco  Madera,  but  the  peon*  colled 
him  I'ancho  (Frank).  He  was  the  son 
of  one  of  the  richest  landlord  and  capi¬ 
talist  families  in  nil  old  Mexico.  Ma¬ 
dera  preached  land  and  constitutional 
government;  fuith  and  hope  and  lilierty. 
(How  many  of  the  great  democrats  hove 
been  aristocrats!)  Diaz  let  him  preach, 
at  first.  Modero  was  crazy,  he  heard. 
The  agitator's  own  fnmily  said,  and 
they  still  say.  that  Francisco  Madera 
was  ''not  quite  right  in  hi*  head." 
They  had  educated  him  and  sent  him 
abroad  to  study,  but  he  had  picked  up 
•'queer  ideas”  in  I'ari*  and  New  York— 
not  at  the  colleges,  hut  in  the  art 
schools  and  art  groups,  among  the 
radicals  and  intellectuals.  He  was 
what  labor  calls  an  intellectual.  (How 
many  leaders  of  labor  have  been  de¬ 
spised  intellectuals!) 

He  Wann 7  Worldly-Wise 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  I'ancho  Ma¬ 
dera,  ranting  on  the  street  corners  to 
workingmen  and  haranguing  the  peon* 
out  in  the  country,  must  have  seemed 
not  quite  right  to  his  family  and  hi* 
class.  But  what  he  said  seemed  quite 
right  tu  the  Mexican  people;  it  was  that 
the  dream*  they  drenmed  rould  lie  made 
true.  So  they  followed  him. 

Diaz  tried  to  stop  them.  He  threw 
Madera  into  prison,  but  somebody  let 
him  escape.  The  revolution  wa*  helped 
by  the  incident  It  grew.  Diaz  became 
melancholy,  mute,  and  finally  fled.  The 
chief  “friend*  of  Diaz"  ran  after  him. 
But  some  of  the  Cientifico*  stayed,  and 
the  scientific  ideal  stayed. 

Madera  became  "president”;  not  by 
votes  exactly,  though  an  election  was 
held  and  he  got  votes.  His  lesser  chiefs 
saw  to  that,  so  Madera  was  boss.  But 
he  was  boss  by  acclamation,  force,  the 
force  of  the  mob.  And  he  undoubtedly 
meant  well  by  the  mob.  But  the 
dreamer  was  not  worldly-wise  and  so. 
unknowingly — 

After  Mndera  had  been  in  power  a 
little  while.  Vcnustiano  Carranza,  one 
of  hi*  first  and  most  faithful  leaders, 
left  his  northern  State  of  Coahuila,  and 
went  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  He  saw 
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In  After 

Years — 

One  can  be  mighty 
glad  if.  in  the  spring- 
and  summer-time  of 
life,  some  care  was 
given  loNaturc'aluws 
of  health. 

To  a  great  degree 
continued  elasticity, 
vigor  and  huppiness 
lie  in  the  rational  use 
of  good  food  and 
drink,  and  in  the 
avoidance  of  those 
things  that  usually 
hasten  a  condition  of 
old  age. 

For  this  reason  a 
great  many  thought- 
ful  people  have 
adopted 

POSTUM 

as  their  usual  table 
beverage. 

It  is  a  pure,  cereal 
food-drink,  free  from 
any  harmful  sub¬ 
stance.  but  nourish¬ 
ing.  and  especially  de¬ 
licious  in  flavor. 

When  tea  or  coffee 
interfere  with  person¬ 
al  comfort,  a  change 
to  Postum  brings 
happy  results. 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

— at  Grocers. 
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Masterpiece 


to  a  mu  a  train,  and  when  Madero  was 
killed  by  the  friends  of  his  fri«nd. 
Huerta  (whoso  rotations  with  the  United 
States  ambassador  and  the  accredited 
representatives  of  the  other  foreign 
countries  at  Mexico  City  became  the 
subjectof  much  comment). Carranza,  the 
obstinate,  took  the  field.  Ho  was  ready. 
That's  how  he  came  to  Wad  the  revolu¬ 
tion— that  and  because  he  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  scene  that  he  witnessed 
when  ho  called  on  Madero.  He  recog¬ 
nised  there  the  men  and  the  interests 
that  are  trying  now  to  get  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  to  go  and  get  him  for 
them.  T*ey  can’t.  They  know  that 
they  themselves  can’t  get  Carranza  be¬ 
cause.  as  one  of  them  said  to  me.  “we 
tried  him  out." 

So  it  is  the  American  Government 
that  is  looked  to  by  the  System  now  to 
defeat  the  high  purposes  of  the  Mesican 
revolution;  not  Carranza:  the  First 
Chief  is  too  knowing:  and  not  the  Meal- 
can  people:  they  only  know  what  they 
want;  and  not  President  Wilson  either: 
he  is  up  against  the  same  thing,  and  he 
thinks  the  Mesican  people  are  making 
a  hard  fight  for  the  people  everywhere. 
The  true  key  to  the  Mesican  mystery  is 
thehumanunderstandinganddemorratic 
sympathy  of  the  American  people  with 
democracy  anywhere  and  everywhere. 


“  L'nqmUnnabt;  llie  IVnn-)l>  nnU  has 
developed  to  a  high  dtgrer  I  lie  xi.-iuo  id 
bn.*  a  railroad  "  —New  York  WWW. 


Coni  mew  has  its  masterpiece  no  lens  re¬ 
nowned  than  art. 


ProbuMy  the  greatest  nimmerrial  masterpiece 
of  the  ages  is  that  all-steel  modern  I'egusus 
of  the  rails,  the 


Help  Wanted 


The  Broadway  limited  is  Uie  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  20-honr  train  between  New  York. 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago-one  «if  the  best 
examples  of  tbe  high  type  of  modem  trans¬ 
portation. 


to  on*  deal!  What's  gotten  into 
You  aren’t  jealous  of  Mrs.  Cloud 
“But  I  am  jealous.  Jim!  I’m  i. 
because  .he’s  got  what  I  haven’t !fc 
"What’a  that?" 

"A  decent  man  who  loves  her!" 
Hartwell  laughed 


.... _ .kingly. 

“Kdith.  you  can’t  work  any  of  that 
pioua  stuff  off  on  me!  You’re  no  angel 
of  purity!  Cut  it  out.  and  be  sensible’ 
I’ve  told  you  five  hundred  times  that 
after  thla  has  blown  over,  you  get  what 
you  want.  Any  apartment  in  New 
York  you  select,  and — “ 

•’Don’t.  Jim!— don’t!" 

“Oh!  I-wdy  Disdain,  aren’t  you?  So 
you’re  off  that,  too?" 

"Please  don’t.  Jim!" 

“What  ta  it?  What's  the  idea?  What 
are  you  driving  at?  What's  your  price?" 

Misa  Rcxford's  voice  was  slightly  1 
choked.  “It’s  been  such  a  rotten,  rotten 
game.  Jim.  all  the  way  through  I  I 
didn’t  know  it  was  going  to  be  like  this,  i 
You  lied  to  me.  Jim  If  you  hadn't. you 
knew  I  wouldn’t  have  got  Into  this.  You 
■aid  Mr.  Cloud  was  crooked;  you  said 
the  boy*  were  crooked  I  thought  you 
meant  that— then!  I  thought  so  for  a  : 
little  while  after  I’d  met  them.  I  i 
thought  you— I  thought  you  eared  for 
her!  And  then  long  before  Mr.  Hol¬ 
lister  came — “ 

“Shucks I  Two  days  after  I  hired 
you.  you  knew  what  for!" 

“Yes.  I  did.  but—" 

“What  made  you  stick?  Why  didnl 
you  quit  when  you  had  the  chance?" 

“You  know  why.  Jim." 

"Suppose  I  don’t?" 

“Because — because  of  you." 

“Ain’t  1  the  same  msn  I  was  then?" 

"No.  no!" 

Hartwell  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
disgust  “Bah!  Not  so  damned  long  ago 
you  were  bawling  because  I  didn't  kiss 
you!  Say.  look  at  my  side  of  it!  When 
you  threaten  to  quit  cold,  what  security 
have  I  got  that  you've  been  square  up  to 
now?  Thought  of  that?  But  haven't 
I  taken  you  on  faith?  Haven’t  I  be¬ 
lieved  everything  you  told  me  about 
your  mush  and  slush  with  Phil  Hol¬ 
lister?  I  could  take  that  two  ways,  but 
I  haven’t.  I've  depended  on  you.  Why 
can't  you  believe  me  once  in  a  while?  / 
haven’t  changed!  I’ve  got  exactly  the 
same  ideas  I  had  two  months  ago.  I've 
got  exactly  the  same  plans  for  you. 
Well  put  this  deal  over  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  if  we  ran  keep  her  away 
from  Hollister  until  Saturday,  when  he’s 
leaving,  and  then  start  the  big  drive, 
well  cash  in.  That’s  positive.  And 
then  everything  just  as  I’ve  promised.  | 
I  wouldn't  let  money  stand  in  the  wav.  | 
Diederick’s  gone,  and  I’ve  got  the  goods  | 
(Continued  on  pojje  26)  | 


In  Addition  to  its  quirk  schedule  it  offers 
such  special  features  as  burlier  ami  valet, 
bath,  parlor-smoking  room;  stenographer; 
ladies'  maid,  observation  parlor,  library, 
current  periodical*,  and  rrstuunml  cur 
service. 


It  runs  on  the  strongest  ateel  rails  ever  made, 
over  a  smooth,  substantial,  rock-hullusted 
track  thot  is  thoroughly  inspected  twice 
every  day.  It  is  protected  by  the  surest 
safety  signals,  the  most  efficient  air  brakes, 
and  is  driven  by  enginemen  whose  records 
are  as  nearly  perfect  as  humans  ever  achieve. 


Tbe  route  is  tbe  natural  short  lino  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  avoiding  excessive 
speed  ami  insuring  maximum  comfort. 


We  solicit  your  patronage  for  tbe  Broadway 
Limited  because  of  its  esvinomy  of  time, 
its  convenient  scltedule  und  its  high-grade 
service. 


c~rm  bHwren  V*«*hlndton .  HnJtimor* 
r*  iUn  opmlfd  on  thla  train. 


The  Standard  Railroad  of  the  World 
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Motor  Trucks 

Need  we  remind  you  that  the  same  sound  engineering,  the 
same  ripe  experience,  the  same  manufacturing  efficiency, 
the  same  quality  of  materials  go  into  the  making  of  Reo 
motor  trucks  as  have  made  Rco  motor  cars  famous. 

The  same  Good  Intent  and  the  same  far  sighted  policy 
which  dictates  that  we  make  only  as  many  Rcos  os  we 
con  make  and  make  them  all  good,  applies  to  motor 
trucks  os  well  ns  to  pleasure  cars. 

Low  upkeep  cost  with  an  almost  nbsolutc  freedom  from 
delays  and  troubles  ore  attributes  of  Reo— any  vehicle 
that  carries  the  famous  name-plate. 

We  make  two  models  of  motor  trucks,  and  these  two. 
working  independently  or  in  unison,  arc  applicable  to 
fully  80  per  cent  of  all  hauling. 

For  speed,  the  “4 -Ton  Rco  "Hurry-Up  Wagon"— $1000. 
Normal  load  1500  pounds,  normal  speed  22  miles  per 
hour. 

For  heavier  hauling— over  country  roads  and  city  streets 
—for  the  Manufacturer,  Wholesaler,  Retailer;  the 
Dairy.  Truck  or  General  Farmer— this  great  2-Ton 
Reo  has  proved  to  be  ideal. 

I  f  you  have  tried  to  secure  a  Rco  motor  truck  of  either 
model  in  the  past  several  months  you  know  that  the 
factory  has  been  unable  to  fill  all  orders. 

Increased  factory  facilities  coupled  with  the  recent 
absorption  of  the  Rco  Motor  Truck  Company  by  the 
parent  Rco  Motor  Car  Company,  will,  we  hope,  enable 
us  to  more  nearly  cope  with  the  demand. 

We  do  not  expect  to  catch  up— Reo  quality  creates  a 
demand  that  is  always,  and  wc  trust  always  will  be, 
greater  than  the  supply. 

But  wc  are  making  more  now.  and.  if  your  order 
is  in  your  local  dealer’s  hands  at  once,  you 
won't  need  to  wait  long  for  your  Rco  truck. 

And  when  you  do  get  delivery  of  a  Reo  you 

can  feel  confident  you  have  secured  the  best;  | 
the  most  dependable,  the  most  economical 
motor  truck  -“The  Gold  Standard  of  Values." 


JUST  CONSIDER  what  it  met 
tion  for  eight  seasons  and  to  b 


FOR.  WE  SUBMIT  that. ir  rati 
the  Fifth  must  be  the  most  p ( 


AND  THAT  POPULARITY 
development  or  of  advertisa 
short  time,  yes-  but  not  for  1 


SUCH  A  STANDING  can  be  tl 
long  years  of  consistent,  satisf 


WHEN  YOU  CONSIDER  how 
since  its  very  inception— t 
must  then  have  been  many 
ahead  now. 


AT  LEAST  A  DECADE  in  nd« 
excellence-  if  we  arc  to  jud^e 
competition  in  which  only  tht 


REO  THE  FIFTH  muct  huve  to 


FITTEST  FROM  THE  STANE 
miles  per  dollar,"  first  cost  1 
Fifth  has  proved  its  fitness  th 


EACH  YEAR  WE  OURSELV 

might  bring  out  a  car  that 
year  we  have  found  Reo  the 
enjoy  a  greater  demand  than 


What  a  M 
Is  This  I 


NOVE  At  II  Ell  2  5  .  I*!* 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company 

Lansing ,  Michigan 


THE  ^ 
GOLD  STANDARD 
b  OF  VALUES  * 


J/r/res  arrfo  A^rs/hy  Jf/cAya, 


ilous  Automobile 
Reo  The  Fifth! 


C/Aree  -[/assenyer 
fftoadsfer' 


idurcd  the  onslaughts  of  compcti- 
der  in  its  price  and  capacity  class. 

to  supply  be  a  criterion,  then  Reo 
jong  buyers—  therefore  the  leader. 

lot  be  the  result  of  mushroom 
a.  Not  for  eight  years!  For  a 


r  of  quality  in  the  product  and  of 

e. 

i  Fifth  has  enjoyed  its  supremacy 
e  conclusion  is  that  this  model 
of  its  time  in  order  to  be  so  far 

time  in  design  and  in  mechanical 
lication  of  the  immutable  law  of 
md  does  survive. 

ill  be  the  fittest. 

he  buyer,  the  user.  In  “passenger 
upkeep,  both  considered,  Reo  the 

ars. 

/ONDERED  whether  some  other 
ter  in  some  essential.  And  each 
itrongcr  in  public  esteem  and  to 


NEVER  FROM  THE  DAY  THE  FIRST  REO  left  the  factory  has  it  been 
possible  to  make  enough  cars  to  supply  all  who  wanted  Reos;  and,  despite  a 
factory  growth  that  was  as  rapid  as  wc  felt  was  healthy  and  safe  (50 
per  cent  in  the  last  year  over  the  previous  one,  and  proportionately 
in  years  past);  yet  the  disparity  between  supply  and  demand  has  grown 
constantly  greater. 

IT’S  A  WONDERFUL  STORY  -  the  history  of  Reo  the  Fifth.  And  from 
our  standpoint,  a  most  gratifying. 

FOR  WHEN  THE  AIM  has  been  to  build,  not  the  most  but  the  best  automo¬ 
biles;  and  when  the  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  plan  is  so  clear  as  that 
over-demand  for  the  Reo  product— it  is  a  matter  of  gratitude,  of  exultation 
to  us  Reo  Folk. 

REO  THE  FIFTH  WAS  RIGHT  in  the  fundamentals  of  design  from  the 
beginning.  Wc  have,  from  day  to  day  refined  and  improved  it  in  details  and 
applied  to  its  making  all  that  science  and  improved  methods  and  machine 
tools  have  made  possible. 

ACCESSIBILITY  was  the  keynote  of  the  design— accuracy  in  machining  to 
the  making.  Low  upkeep  cost  has  been  the  prime  result. 

OWNERS  WILL  TELL  YOU  STORIES  of  low  operation  and  maintenance 
cost— of  freedom  from  the  little  as  well  as  the  big  troubles— that  one  who  has 
not  owned  a  Reo  can  hardly  credit. 

SO  THE  NET  RESULT  of  that  Good  Intent  that  sincere  effort  to  make  a 
good  product  has  come  in  the  form  of  a  world -wide  recognition  of  Reo  the 
Fifth,  at  $875,  as  “The  Gold  Standard  of  Values.” 
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on  all  the  rest  of  ’em!  All  you've  cot 
to  do  if  to  boo»t.  boost,  boost—" 
“B-but— I  don't  *waf  to!” 

“Look  here."  said  Hartwell,  exasper¬ 
ated.  “Damn  it!  I’ll  pay  in  advance! 
11!  rive  you  a  check  to  night!  Ill— " 
“But  flrot  isn't  it.  Jim.  I—" 

“Well  »hat  the  devil  do  you  want!" 
"I  don’t  want  anything,  except—  I 
want  to  feel  clean!  And  I  enn'x  go  on: 
I  ram' I  !  It's  too  much  for  me.  too  much! 
She's  been  so  wonderful — " 

"She!  Listen.  Edith.  Look  up  here, 
look  at  me.  That's  more  like  it  Now, 
listen!  You’ve  got  a  fool  notion  that 
she's  a  rood  woman,  haven't  you!  If 
I  can  prove  that  you're  dead  wrong,  that 
I  know  this  crowd  from  A  to  Z:  that 
not  one  of  'em  is  any  straightcr  than — 
than — " 

"Than  you  are!" 

"Let  it  go  at  that!  If  I  can  move 
that  to  you—" 

“You  couldn't  ever — " 

“1  said,  i/  I  could,  would  you  go 
ahead,  or  at  least  keep  your  mouth 
shut!" 

“Jim,  I  told  you;  I  don't  know  wkat 
to  do.  I  don't  want  to  give  you  up.  and 
yet-" 

“Listen  tome.  Edith!  I've  been  hold- 
mg  this  for  an  ace  in  the  hole!  Don't 
you  know  why  Hollister  was  so  flabby 
when  we  went  to  court  after  Diedericfc 
was  hurt!  You  know  he  didn't  lay  a 
finger  on  Diederick  up  there!  Where 
was  Diedenck!  What  part  of  the  floor! 
How  did  Hollister  get  there  so  quick! 
How  was  It  hr  got  there  at  all  when  he 
wasn't  in  his  own  room  or  downstairs! 
lie  didn't  fly  there,  did  he!  Who  else 
disappeared  et«out  the  same  time,  and 
didn’t  show  up  during  all  that  jumble, 
and  came  down  later  talking  about  a 
uop!  <iet  it!" 

HOLLISTER,  crated  with  anger,  was 
trembling  so  violently  that  he  an¬ 
ticipated  instant  discovery.  Halim's 
cousin  was  as  carved  stone.  Both  of 
them,  however,  sensed  the  fact  that  they 


A  Spoonful 


Silverleaf”  Brand  Pure  Lard 

to  make  these  good  things 


would  profit  by  remaining  silent 
"Jim!  why-why.  Jim-" 

"I  tell  y?u.  I've  got  'em  all  four  ways 
from  the  jack!  If  any  of 'em  opens  his 
head.  Cloud  goes  up  the  river!  He 
knows  It;  they  all  know  It!  And  that 
pair  of  kids  can't  wriggle  ouL  They 
can't  dodge  foers.  And  it's  devil  take  the 
hindmost;  they're  all  as  bad  as  we  are. 
and  worae!  Why.  I'm  doing  a  kindness 
for  Sissy  Cloud;  I'm  saving  the  two 
boys;  I'm  saving  Mrs.  Cloud!  And  all 
I  need  it  you!" 

"Jim —  Mias  Rexford's  voice  was 
husky.  "Jim.  you  know  I  can't  I  can't 
Mite*  that— 

"You've  got  to  believe  It!  It'a  the 
/  aoie  him  tome  out 


o7hJr  r 

There  waa  a  brief  silence.  Hollister's 
chest  expanded  and  his  hands  closed 
spasmodically.  Then  all  at  once  Miss 
Retford  was  sobbing. 

"It  won't  do  any  good  to  blubber." 
advised  Hartwell  more  gently.  “Buck 
up.  Edith  You  and  I  don't  need  to  act 
hysterical.  We're  going  to  land  this 
man  Cloud  where  he  belongs,  unless  we 
get  what  we  want." 

'N-no.  we're  not!" 

-wutr 

"I-l  can't.  Jim!  I'm  through!" 

"After  what  I've  just  told  you!" 

"I  don't  b- believe  that.  Jim!" 

"And  you  claim  you  love  me!" 

"I  d  do;  I  do.  but—" 

“You’re  going  to  shut  up!" 

“I  w  wont  tell.  Jim.  but  I  can't  help 
you— any  more." 

"Because  you’ve  fallen  for  that  mealy- 
mouthed  girl!" 

“She  tin  t,  Jim.  She's — " 

“/  know  what  she  is.  and  I've  told 
«*•/  Ab^  »*,i>  touTI— why.  yon  lying 
little  stool  pigeon!  The  last  time— you 
know  damned  well  you  can't  stop  me— 
are  you  going  to  stick  by  roe.  or  aren't 

"N-no.  Jim.  I’m  not—!"  The  sentence 
ended  with  a  gasp.  Then,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment:  “Jim.  Jim  dear,  you — you 
wouldn't  do  that!  Put  it  up.  Jim, 

Hartwell  laughed  scornfully. 

“I  thought  I'd  just  show  you.  Here's 
where  it  lives— see!  In  my  hip  pocket, 
right  where  it's  handy.  See  how  quick 
I  can  get  it  out!  Seven  little  messenger 
boys,  little  .38's.  If  you  stick  by  me, 
and  we  flivver,  the  worst  I  can  get  is  a 
suit  for  conspiracy,  and  they  can't 
prove  it.  But  if  yon  don’t,  and  I'm  in 
trouble.  Edith— dear,  sweet  Edith; 
helpful  little  Edith;  you  little  lying 
hypocrite!  I've  got  this  for  both  of  us. 
Get  that!  If  you  turn  me  down  cold 
and  go  to  Ned  Ballin.  I  know  just  as 
well  as  you  do  whatH  happen.  But 


I SAUSAGE 


Thirtieth 

Season 


±or  no  waste,  it  is  gooa  jood 
value.  It  is  appetizing  to 
the  most  fastidious. 

This  is  our  30th  season  in  the 
manufacture  of  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products.  Your  grocer  will  tell 
you  of  our  prices  and  times  of 
shipment. 

“Order  Jones  for  your  Thanks-  j 
giving  Breakfast.”  F 


r  swift's 

'Silverleaf  Brand 
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don’t  fool  yourself.  TheyH  never  have 
the  laugh  on  me!  When  I'm  licked.  I'll 
make  my  own  exit,  and  I'll  have  com- 
too!  1-ook  at  me.  Ever  catch  me 
ng!  No!  Well,  by  God.  if  you 
peach  you'll  never  need  a  doctor,  and 
neither  will  I!” 

“Jim,  dear,  won't  you  understand? 
Please,  pirate — " 

‘You  hypocrite,  and  liar,  and  coward 
'  still."  said  Hartwell,  lowering  hi* 
voice,  “I  want  you!  Even  after  you 
threaten  to  leave  me  in  the  lurch  at  the 
last  minute!  Even  after  you  talk  about 
blabbing!" 

“Do  you.  Jim!" 

“You  know  I  do.  you  she  devil !  Here, 
stop  looking  at  me  like  that!  Maybe 
you  can  dazzle  a  small  boy  that  way,  but 
you  can't  me!  Stop  it!” 

“I  do  love  you.  Jim!’1 

“Skou'  it.  then!  Keep  your  word. 
And  afterward — sh-h-h!" 

“What  is  it.  Jim!" 

"Heard  something!  Keep  your  voice 
down.  Listen  a  second." 

"I  don't  hear  anything.” 

"Neither  do  I  now.  Somebody  over 
on  the  road,  I  guess.  Well—" 

"You  frighten  me.  Jim.” 

“How’s  that!" 

“I  didn’t  know  you  carried  a  gun  with 
you." 

“There's  a  good  deal  about  me  you 
don't  know  yet.” 

"Is  there.  Jim!" 

“There  sure  is.  What  arc  you  trying 
to  get  away  from  me  for!" 

“Is  it  loaded!” 

"Not  right  now.  I  only  showed  it  to 
you  so  you'd  have  something  else  to 
think  about.  By  bodtime  It'll  carry 
enough  to  cut  two  bridge  tables  down  to 
one  game  of  solitaire.  What's  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  you!" 

"I  don't  know.  Jim.  I'm  afraid." 

"Afraid  of  what!" 

"Everything." 

■  I’ll  you  through  all 

“But  I  don't  think  you  can,  Jim." 

"Why  not!" 

"I  can’t  tell  you.  only  I'm  afraid 
Everything  a  ao  big  and  tremendoua  and 
I'm  ao  little  and  insignificant.  I  feel  as 
though  something's  going  to  step  on  me 
and  crush  me  like  an  insect. " 

"You're  n  fool.  Edith.  Don’t  lose 
your  nerve!" 

"It  isn't  nerve;  it's  deeper  than  that 
Things  arc  suffocating  me,  Jim." 

"It’a  only  u  couple  of  weeks  more." 

"But  every  moment  of  those  two 
weeks,  oh.  Jim!” 

"Take  it  easy,  old  lady— there!" 
After  a  very  brief  hiatus:  ''Damn  it. 
you're  not  responsive  enough  to  break 
any  world’s  records." 

"What!" 

"You  might  ahow  n  little  enthusiasm 
without  straining  yourself.  Or  do  you 
save  up  all  your  pep  for  histrionics!" 

"What  do  you  mean.  Jim!" 

"Nothing;  oh,  nothing!  Only  you 
were  so  proud  of  the  way  you  worked  up 
your  srene  with  Phil  Hollister.  I  was 
just  wondering  why  you  couldn't  act  for 
me  too.  It  looks  ns  though  your  fake 
kisses  are  a  lot  better  than  the  real 
thing.  Try  the  fake  ones  on  me  for  n 
change.” 

"You’re  cruel,  Jim,  always.” 

"That's  all  you  understand.  You’re 
as  dangerous  us  a  hell  cat  If  I  don't 
cage  you,  you’ll  claw!" 

“Pleata,  Jim  I" 

"Welir 

"Kiss  me— kiss  me  just  once—” 


AGAIN  a  pause,  then  Hartwell  began: 

"This  seems  to  be  your  pet  spot  for 
asking  men  to  kiss  you,  Edith.  Haven't 
missed  yet,  have  you?" 

"Jim!  I  loathe  you!” 

"No.  you  don’t:  you're  crazy  about 
me.  Here's  another!  Now  ia  it  all 
settled?" 

"I— think— it— is." 

“And  you'll  stay  with  me  to  the 
limit?” 

"No.  Jim.” 

There  was  a  loud  exclamation  of  re¬ 
vulsion.  "What  in  hell  do  you  mean?” 

“Don’t  strike  me.  Jim.  I’m  not  afraid 
of  you!  I  can't  let  you  go  ahead." 
"You  can't  let  me—" 

“I  can't  let  you  marry  her." 

“But,  you  idiot.  I've  told  you  that 
won't  make  any  difference  between  in.' 

“Jim!  Jim!  I  want  you  myself! 
She  can't  have  you;  she  can't!  1  won't 
let  her!  I—" 

“Great  God,  haven't  I  told  you  what 
it’s  for?  You  don’t  think  I  care  a 
plugged  nickel  about  her,  do  you?  I 
■.‘•ant  that  money r 
“But  it  can't  bo—" 

Hartwell's  voice  rose. 

“When  I'd  send  Cloud  to  Ossining 
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rather  than  let  loose  ray  grip.  do  you 
think  m  let  vou  stand  in  the  way?" 

"YouH  have  to.  Jim!" 

“I  will  nof.'  I — " 

"You  can’t  have  her.  I’ll  tell—" 

-You  will,  will  you!" 

“Jim.  don’t!  You’re  hurting  me! 
You-" 

"Will  you  promise  to  keep  your  mouth 
shut?"  he  panted.  Her  response  was 
choked  and  strangled.  "Answer  me.  yes 
or  no?” 

”J  -Jim!  oh.  don’t !“ 

“Yes  or  no!" 

“Don’t,  don’t.” 

“Yes  or  no!  Answer  me.  or  by  God 
I’ll  answer  /or  you!" 

I.Xt T  .m  •• 


•  N  no.  Jim—” 

There  was  a  rustling  in  the  grass 
e  echo  of  a  swinging  blow  ai 
ream  in  crescendo. 

And  Hollister  was  through  the  h* 

(To  bt  eonUnutd  nrit  i retk) 


W  Cleanltness. 

abaolute  cleanliness  the  large  number 
of  cars,  constantly  in  operation  in  every  part  of  the 
countiy  under  conditions  of  du«  and  dirt  unavoid¬ 
able  in  railroad  operation  and  annually  accommo¬ 
dating  approximately  twenty-five  million  passengers, 
requires  an  elaborate  organization  trained  by  years 
of  experience  and  maintained  at  a  large  annual 
expenditure. 

The  modem  Pullman  car  contains  everything 
essential  to  cleanliness  and  sanitation  which  the  best 
experts  upon  these  subjects  have  been  able  to  devise. 

After  every  trip  each  car  is  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  at  frequent  intervals  fumigated  in  accordance 
with  state  and  federal  standards 

To  accomplish  this  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
cleaning  stations,  with  over  four  thousand  yard 
employes,  are  maintained  in  various  cities. 

By  such  thorough  and  continent  effort  every  Pullman 
passenger  receives  the  greatest  possible  protection 


The  Whip  Horse 


ontenfmeitt  fo 
a'jSipe  Smoker 


•nth  railway  travcL 
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The  "HAL  TWELVE”  U 

built  to  be  the  best  car  made  in 
America. 

The  “HAL  TWELVE"  is 
long,  low  and  lieht.  The  springs 
calculated  for  the  exact  weight 
andlengthof  thecar  producelux- 
urious  riding  totalities  and  safety. 

The  simple  body  lines  are  not  marred 
by  unnecessary  details.  The  refinements 
embody  characteristics  of  the  made-to- 
order  car. 

The  motor,  a  high  speed  twelve, 
develops  enough  power  to  meet  every 
J.  ivi*.  “Ww  'UAL  existing  condition. 

TWELVE  m  **m4rr.-  Thc  «HAI/.  wi||  out- demonstrate 

j,m  Coibeti  ays.  "/* M  >n).  cal  built. 

a  i  a  fsr,  tsf  Aojtkimg 

y—  -uxi«#  r#.**  Six  body  designs  $2385  to  S4250. 

THE  HAL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

867  Ea»t  72nd  St,  Cleveland,  Ohio  -A 


Mr.  John  Km  haiJ.  of  the 
Rossi  A«MoC1ub.  l.«ndoa. 
iskI  :  "Mo In  I *e  wff  oil 

Irtrt." 

Boston  Post.  7-9- 16’  — 
•” UAL ’  car  An*"*  *•’ 
inwa  Jmm." 

I  tvd  tana  polo  News,  SS-I61 
"tomm,  hr  0,  ‘MJ  tk, 
r*Uj~ 

The  Rost.-q  llrrsld.  I  uoe  7S. 
191*.  "•HAL  TWELVE' 
*Ji  few  uftnf." 
WatSHigioaTimn.?  29  16 


This  handsome  one-pound 
h  u  m  i  d  o  r  of  Kdgeworth 
Smoking  Tobacco  will  he  u  happy 
■election  for  any  acquaintance  of 
ours  who  smokes.  Our  reason  for 
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worth  is  the  favorite  tobacco  of 
thousands  of  true  pipe-lovers  all 
over  the  land.  Indeed,  if  your 
friend  is  what  some  people  would 
rail  a  "pipe  crank,"  the  probabili- 
ties  are  that  he  already  knows 
Kdgeworth.  Very  likely  it  is  the 
tobacco  he  is  using  at  ths  present 
time, 


But,  even  if  he  has  never  tried 
Edgeworth,  you  are  practically  cer¬ 
tain  to  please  him  with  it.  He  say 
this  adviaedly  and  only  because  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is  not  an  ex- 
nggerntion.  Our  justification  for 
the  stutcmcnt  la  thia: 

Every  month  we  advertia*  that 
we  will  send  a  sample  of  Edge- 
worth  Bendy  •  Rubbed,  free  and 
postpaid,  to  any  amoker  who  asks 
for  It.  Requests  for  the  trial  pack¬ 
ages  come  to  ua  from  all  over  the 
country.  In  almost  every  case  the 
sample  makes  a  regular  user  of 
Edgeworth,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  writers  of  these 
uests  are  any  more  apt  to  like 


you  might  pick  at  random  would  be. 

The  price  of  this  humidor  of 
Kdgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  *1.00. 
If  you  want  to  make  one  or  more 
of  your  friends  Christmas  gift*  of 
these  Edgeworth  packages,  leave 
your  instructions  with  your  retail 
tobacco  dealer.  Should  he  be  un¬ 
able  to  supply  you.  send  us  names 
and  addresses  of  friends,  with  your 
cards  and  money  order,  stamps  or 
cash  to  cover  your  order  at  *1.00 
r  package.  We  will  gladly  at- 


If  you  have  never  smoked  Edge- 
worth  and  would  like  to  try  a 
■ample  of  Edgeworth  before  invest¬ 
ing  in  the  humidor,  send  us  your 
name  and  uddress  with  the  name  of 
a  tobacco  dealer  you  sometimes  pat¬ 
ronise.  and  a  generous  sample  of 
Edgeworth  Ready- Rubbed  will  be 
mailed  you.  free.  Immediately. 

For  either  the  sample  or  the 
humidor,  address  Larus  &  Bro.  Co.. 
.’I  South  21st  Street,  Richmond. 
Virginia. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed  are  10c  for  pocket 
sire  tin.  2Gc  and  50c  for  larger  tins, 
and  SI. 00  for  handsome  humidor 
package.  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is 
15c.  26c.  60c  and  *1.00.  Mailed  pre- 
paid  where  no  dealer  can  supply. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchant * — If 

your  jobber  cannot  supply  Edge- 
worth.  Larus  &  Bro.  Co.  will  glad- 
ly  o*nd  you  a  one-  or  two«aoz*n 
carton,  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice 
or  Ready-Rubbed,  by  prepaid  parcel 

St  at  same  price  you  would  pay 
jer. 


yjn  Jldveriisoment  by 

The  Pullman  Company 
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as«  this  fat  ray  to  slip  you  a  round-trip 
ticket.  They  tell  me  the  walkin’  is 
touch  over  them  mountain*.” 

“Is  that  soT"  sneered  Jockey  Dunn, 
standing  up  to  stretch,  a  sturdy  little 
figure  in  near-silk  underwear.  “When 
I  come  West  again,  you  guys,  it’ll  he 
in  a  Pullman  car — an'  no  side-door 
Pullman  either.  A  drawin*  room,  that’s 
what  Ill  have!” 

“You  ainT  gone  yet,"  said  Bailey  sul¬ 
lenly.  “Ill  believe  it  when  !  see  you 
cellin'  on  the  train.” 

“A  little  more  lip  from  you,"  said 
Jimmy,  “an'  111  fix  your  eyes  so’s  you 
cant  see  nothing!" 

Later  the  clerk  of  the  scales  met 
Pete  Powers  in  the  paddock  and  drew 
him  Into  a  corner.  “Dunn  has  been 
spilling  an  awful  line  of  bull  about  go¬ 
ing  East  to  ride  for  Pope.  There  ain't 
anything  in  it.  Is  there ?fi 

“There's  everything  In  it."  replied 
Powers,  "including  a  piece  of  money 
for  me.  Larrabee—that's  Pope's  agent 
— is  here  now  trying  to  pick  up  a  good 
lightweight.  Dunn  was  recommended 
to  him  pretty  strong,  and  I  guess  the 
kid  will  land  the  contract.  Larrabec  is 
c*  mine  over  to  the  barn  to-night— 
probably  to  close  the  deal.  It's  a  swell 
chance  for  Jimmy,  eh?” 

“Yc-es,  but  hell  have  to  change  his 
tune  a  little  hit  when  he  strikes  those 
Eastern  track*  He's  so  puffed  up  now 
that  it's  a  wonder  his  clothes  fit  him!" 

••They’ll  take  that  out  of  him  in  New 
York."  chuckled  Powers  Hell  find  that 
leing  a  bear  in  the  bushes  won’t  get  him 
anything  on  the  Big  Time.  They'll 
tame  him." 

“lie  needs  It."  said  the  clerk  of  the 


When  Physician  Meant 
“  Physic — Dispenser” 

T.\  Shakespeare's  time,  if 
you  were  siek  and  went 
to  a  doctor  lie  did  one  of 
two  things.  He  either  hied 
you  or  “physicked”  you. 


i  nysirians  no  longer  prac¬ 
tice  bleeding.  And  the 
leaders  of  the  profession 
are  equally  opposed  to  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  lax¬ 
ative  and  cathartic  drugs. 
In  fact,  the  habitual  use 
of  laxatives  is  now  known 
to  Ih*  one  of  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  causes  of  constipation. 

Physicians  of  the  highest 
standing  prescribe  Nujol 
Ix'cause  it  relieves  consti¬ 
pation  without  any  had 
after  effects  and  without 
forming  a  habit.  It  acts 
in  effect  as  an  internal  lu¬ 
bricant.  preventing  the 
bowel  contents  from 
hardening  and  in  this  way 
facilitating  normal  move¬ 
ments. 

All  druggists  carry  Nujol. 
Avoid  substitutes.  Write 
today  for  booklet,  “The 
Rational  Treatment  of 
Constipation”  using  cou¬ 
pon  below. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
<W«w  J*n«i) 

on  tic  New  Jersey 


Powers.  “Must  have  his  fun.  Notice 
how  cool  hr  is?” 

“Why  not — if  the  mare  is  pounds  the 
best  in  the  race?” 

“Oh,  he’d  be  the  same  way  if  he  was 
on  n  long  shot.  Cot  a  world  of  confi¬ 
dence.  that  kid.  and  no  nerves  to  bother 
him.  Head  on  him  like  n  grown  mini. 
Hello,  they're  off!  Now  wutrh  the  way 
he  handles  that  mare!” 

With  a  contemptuous  flirt  of  her  tail, 
Variety  leaped  away  from  her  cheap 
companions  and  took  the  rail,  hut  as 
she  neared  the  first  turn  a  chunky, 
short-coupled  black  horse  cut  aero*' 
from  the  extreme  outside  and  joined 
her.  Jockey  Johnson  had  not  hocn 
caught  napping.  "Hello,  Dingc!"  called 
Jimmy.  "What  you  doin’  here?” 

"Oh,  jus'  ridin',”  answered  Jasper. 
“Jus'  ridin’  a  good  little  hoss,  thaas  all.” 

“Well,  don't  ride  him  so  close.  If 
you  crowd  me  on  this  turn.  III  murder 
you  after  the  race.  Take  out  there!” 

"We  ain'  gwine  crowd  nobody."  said 
Jasper.  "You.  Blooch!  Watch  yo’ 
step!" 

Blucher  watched  hi.  step  and  watched 
the  mare's  step  as  well:  the  two  lead¬ 
ers  turned  into  the  back  stretch,  run¬ 
ning  head  and  head.  The  black  horse 
•eemed  glad  to  have  company  and 
lengthened  his  stride  just  enough  to 
hold  the  mare  on  even  terms.  Variety 
paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  his 
challenge;  she  was  an  intelligent  beast 
and  knew  that  the  real  race  would  begin 
at  the  head  of  the  home  stretch,  where 
all  cheap  front  runners  falter  and  fall 
back  “Tha.s  right!"  should  Jasper. 
“Stay  with  her.  Blooch!  Stay  with  her' 
She  aln’  no  ex-press  train!" 

"Have  a  good  time  while  you  can!” 
grunted  Jockey  Dunn.  "That  dog'll 
quit  soon.  He  ain’t  game." 

"Yo*  don'  know  thlsyer  ho«!"  sput 
tered  Jasper  angrily,  "lie's  a  lot  bet- 
ter’n  whut  folks  thinks  he  Is!" 

"Huh!  He'll  quit  all  dog.  quit!" 

"Baby."  said  Jasper  pleadingly,  "yo' 
lbtenln'  to  whut  he  say?  He  say  you's 
a  dawg.  Show  him  you’s  n  W/dawg!” 
And  to  give  his  request  an  added  cm 
phasis,  Jaaprr  booted  lllucher  violently 
among  the  rllsa.  forgetting  that  he  hail 
lw-cn  ordered  to  let  the  black  horse  run 
his  own  race  Blucher  immediately  re¬ 
sponded  with  an  extra  burst  of  speed, 
and  the  white-splashed  face  went  bob¬ 
bing  to  the  front. 

"Think  that'll  get  you  anything?" 
Jeered  Dunn,  bringing  the  mure  along- 
side  again.  "Tryln1  to  make  a  horse 
rare  of  it,  arc  you?  Como  on,  then!" 

They  went  sniling  into  the  upper 
turn,  running  as  a  team,  fifteen  open 
lengths  ahead  of  the  wretched  field 
The- mare  was  settling  down  to  work 
In  earnest,  but  Blucher  hung  to  her  like 
a  bur  and  refused  to  be  shaken  off. 
Jasper  ImmiIinI  him  again,  and  yelled 
derisively  ns  Blucher  spurted  to  the 
front.  The  little  fat  man  from  New  York 
had  climbed  the  grand-stand  steps  and 
was  watching  the  two  horses  through 
hinoculars.  "I  thought  you  said  there 
wasn't  anything  in  there  to  make  the 
mare  run/'  said  he  to  Powers. 

"There  won't  be  long."  replied  Pete. 
"That  black  thing  quits." 

"Well,  hell  quit  from  in  front  then," 

said  Larrabec. 

Blucher  was  still  half  n  length  to  the 
good  when  he  snw  the  nuarlcr  pole 
looming  ahead  of  him,  and  habit,  which 
hinds  horses  as  well  as  men,  caused  him 
to  shorten  his  stride.  The  chunky  little 
black  fellow  was  not  leg- weary;  he  sim¬ 
ply  realised  that  his  day's  work  was 
done.  The  other  horses  might  exert 
themselves  if  they  were  so  Inclined,  hut 
as  for  Blucher-  And  at  this  point 
Jockey  Johnson  felt  himself  slipping. 

“Yah!"  taunted  Dunn.  "What  did  1 
tell  you?  He's  quittin'  now,  the  hound! 
He’s  through /”  Jimmy’s  whip  was  in 
his  right  hand,  and  the  black  rump 
was  temptingly  close.  Acting  on  a  sud- 
den  cruel  impulse.  Jockey  Dunn  leaned 
over  and  swung  the  rawhide  with  all 
his  strength,  slashing  the  faltering 
Blucher  across  the  hindquarters.  Jas¬ 
per  screamed  with  fright  as  the  hlnek 
horse  leaped  forward,  nil  but  unseating 
him.  and  Jimmy  Dunn  Inughcd  as  he 
settled  down  in  the  saddle  for  the  final 
quarter.  "Ride  him,  nigger!  Ride  him' 
Let's  make  a  horse  race  of  it!” 


THE  mare  was  alongside  again,  but 
barely  that,  and  Jasper’s  small  bullet 
head  was  dizzy  with  conflicting  emo¬ 
tions.  An  idea  smote  him  with  over- 
powering  force.  On  form,  on  past  per¬ 
formance.  on  habit.  Blucher  should  be 
quitting  now.  should  be  dropping  back, 
but  instead  of  jogging  leisurely  to  the 
rrar  he  was  racing  the  mare  stride  for 
( Continued  on  page  30) 
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SEVEN  PASSENGER  CAR 
Pncf.  $/o«o 


FOUR- PAHS*  NO  KR  VICTORIA  CONVERTIBLE  (Of*n> 
Prfc*.  urn 


SEVEN  PAS8ENOER  CONVERTIBLE  <Ctc*r4) 

Prlrt.  $207$. 


FIVE* PASSENGER  BROUGHAM 

Price.  $2950 


0ADILLAC  ENGI- 

neers  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  mechanism  of 


4 


KOIIP  PASSENGER  PHAETON 
Pi Hf .  I/OSO 


matchless  performance. 

CADILLAC  COACH 
builders  have  evolved 
body  types  of  exquisite 
beauty. 

NO  MATTER  WHAT 
your  taste  or  your  pref¬ 
erence,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  you  to  suggest  to 
yourself  a  type  or  style 
of  motor  equipage  which 
has  not  been  anticipated 
in  the  Cadillac  offerings. 


FOUR  PASSENGER  CLUB  ROADSTER 
Prwv.  |/0»U 


FOUR  PASSENGER  COUPE 
Prwe.  I/MO 


SEVEN  PASSENGER  CONVERTIBLE  <Oi~n) 
Price.  $267$. 


CADILLAC  MOTOR 
CAR  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


SEVEN  PASSENGER  LIMOUSINE 

Price.  $.»600 
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and  told  the  whole  xtory.  Belcher  lit-, 
ter.ed  with  his  heaJ  in  hi*  hand*. 

"An’  that's  how  1  come  to  go  to  th»| 
hat  on  him."  said  Jasper  in  conclusion! 

"When  Donn  hit  him,  and  he  lvir*i 
to  run,  you  thought  you'd  found  out: 
something  about  Blucher.  eh?  Some- 
thing  that  I  didn't  know.  Why  do  yr-ij 
suppose  1  told  you  never  to  u*e  the  whip 
on  him.  Snowball*'' 

"You — you  said  it  wouldn't  do  nc 
good;  ho — he  wasn't  a  whip  hos*.“  ( 

"Well,  you  know  now  that  he  is,"  said 
Belcher  (trimly,  “and  that’s  all  he  i* 
And  everybody  else  knows  it  too;  that's 
the  devil  of  It.  Here's  what  you've  <i<  i.e 
to  roe,  and  I  want  you  to  listen.  I 
didn’t  want  to  cut  Blucher  loose  until 
I  pot  some  coin  to  bet  on  him  and  had 
him  entered  in  a  soft  spot.  He  was  in 
that  race  to-day  Just  for  the  work  and 
to  lengthen  the  price  a  little.  All  the 
wise  ones  had  him  pepped  for  a  uuittor, 
and  that  was  what  I  wanted  'em  U> 
think,  but  Blucher’s  a  horse  that'll  run 
just  so  far,  and  then  he'll  wait  for  the 
whip.  If  he  pets  it,  he'll  po  the  rest 
of  the  distance  That's  the  way  he 
was  trained.  The  next  lime  out  I  was 
going  to  clean  up  with  him  put  an¬ 
other  boy  on  him  and  tell  him  to  gg 
to  the  bat  at  the  head  of  the  stretch  - 
but  now’  I'll  never  pet  a  long  price  on 
him  again.  Theyll  never  forpet  that  ha 
beat  Variety  You’ve  turned  over  my 
ace  in  the  hole.  Snowball,  that'*  what 
you’ve  done.  I  ain’t  pomp  to  lick  you 
for  it — you’ve  been  licked  enouph  -but 


stride,  and  running  as  Jasper  had  never 
known  him  to  run  before.  One  cut  with 
a  whip  had  worked  this  miracle — and 
Bill  Belcher  had  told  him  over  and  over 
again  that  Blucher  was  not  a  whip 
horse  and  would  not  run  under  pun- 
ishynfTit 

“But  he's  runnin’  now.  he  sutny  is!" 
reasoned  Jasper.  "Runnin'  like  a  fool! 
Thisyer  am'  be  a  whip  boas  afteh  all!" 

THE  mare  began  to  draw  away,  and 
as  he  saw  her  going  Jasper  forgot  his 
instructions,  forgot  hi*  duty  to  his  em¬ 
ployer.  forgot  the  threat*  of  a  raw¬ 
hiding.  forgot  everything  save  that  he 
was  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  home  on 
a  horse  that  had  a  chanee  to  win. 

"You.  Bloochr  he  screamed,  gather¬ 
ing  the  rein*  in  his  left  hand  and  swing¬ 
ing  the  whip  with  his  right  "You. 
Blooch!"  Yea.  there  was  no  mistake 
about  it;  Blucher  was  a  whip  hors* 
after  all.  Almost  immediately  he  re¬ 
gained  his  plae#  at  the  mare's  side, 
and  Jasper  found  himself  elbow  to 
elbow  with  Jockey  Dur.n. 

“Come  on!"  yelled  the  little  negro, 
wild  with  escitrmcnt  and  plying  the 
whip  as  fast  as  his  arm  could  rise  and 
fall  "Come  on!  We  gwine  give  yo' 
all  the  race  yo'  kin  handle!" 

No  need  to  tell  that  to  Jimmy  Dunn; 
out  of  the  corner  of  hi*  eye  he  had  seen 
Blucher  respond  to  the  rawhide,  lie 
grunted  profanely  as  he  estimated  the 
distance  to  the  judges'  stand  He  re¬ 
membered  that  he  was  the  premier 
lightweight  of  the  jungle  tracks,  on  a 
mount  that  was  pounds  the  best;  he 
remembered  that  Pope's  agent  was 
watching  the  race.  It  made  him  very 


1  gurM  you  t>cttcr  be  looking  for  u  Job 
acmrwhero  die.  I  can't  keep  n  boy 
around  my  barn  that  won’t  do  lust  as 
i  <..ii  i.™  •• 


JOCKEY  DUNN  droM-d  himself  with 
great  care  and  strolled  through  the 
paddock,  twirling  a  bamboo  cane.  He 
had  an  important  business  engagement 
at  the  Power*  barn  after  the  last  ruce, 
and  the  light*  of  Broadway  were  twin- 
~  c  eclipse  had  been  • 
What  do  you  think  of 


You  can  sell  a  man  a  cigar 
through  advertising. 

He’ll  keep  on  if  the  cigar  deserves  it. 

If  it  doesn’t,  he  won't  come  hack. 

So,  “over- claim"  advertising  is  had 
morals,  bad  business — and  death  to  fu¬ 
ture  sales. 

It's  different  with  a  good  cigar  hon¬ 
estly  advertised.  Each  smoker  becomes 
a  steady  smoker. 

So  it  is  with  ROBERT  BURNS. 


once 


kling  again, 
temporary  one 

that— me  twin'  outlucked  by  u  dinar  *“ 
he  asked  of  Larrabre  after  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  handshake, 

"Outlucked?"  said  prosperity'*  ad¬ 
vance  agent.  "Is  that  what  vou  call  It*" 

“Hadn't  we  better  talk  business’"  In- 
terrupted  Powers,  rather  anxiously. 

“Perhaps  there  isn’t  any  business  to 
talk  about,"  said  Larralicc. 

“What  do  you  mean— no  liuslnona?" 
demanded  Dunn. 

"Well,"  said  the  little  fat  man  with 
a  most  Irritating  smile,  "I'll  tell  you  an 
—  J  story.  It  illustrates  my  (mint  bet 
...  -  lything  I  can  think  of  at  t h«* 

moment.  Dugan  had  a  rat  terrier,  anil 
Casey  wanted  to  buy  the  dog  but  first 


nuu  ■  aviws  iiwrii  ■ 

said  Umber  quietly.  "The  little  old  itory. 
darky  outAnishcd  your  mart  friend  “  ter  than  an 
"A  hundred  to  erne!"  mourned  the 
racetrack  regular*  "A  hundred  to 
we—  and  not  a  nickel  bet  on  him'" 

When  Jockey  Johnson  brought 
Blucher  back  into  the  ring  and  raised 
hi*  whip  in  salute,  he  caught  right  of 
a  white-faced  man  elbowing  hla  way 
through  the  crowd.  It  was  BUI  Belcher,  well  let  the 
and  no  winning  owner  ever  looked  quite  "Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the 
so  sick  and  dumfounded.  “You've  done  terrier  k  i  I  led  nil  the  mis  but  one  ■ 
It  now'"  he  whispered  as  he  helped  little  black  mt.  he  was,  and  full  of 
Jasper  remove  the  tackle  from  the  horse.  fight  When  Dugan  shook  him  out  of 
"You  little  fool,  you've  done  it  now!"  the  cage  into  the  pit  he  went  after  th- 
As  for  Jockey  Dunn,  he  dismounted  dog  and  licked  him  to  a  stnndhtlll- 
ooteide  the  charmed  circle  and  glared  chased  him  all  over  the  pit  Says 
venomously  at  Jasper.  For  the  moment  Casey  to  Dugan :  'I’ve  changed  my  mind 
the  lights  of  Broadway  were  eelip-ed  about  buying  the  dog.  hut— how  much 
by  a  'mall,  rather  bewildered  black  face,  do  you  wnnt  Tor  that  block  fat?’ ' 

Urrahce  rose  and  shook  hands  with 

BILL  BELCHER  meant  to  keep  his  Powers  and  Dunn.  "Very  pleased  to 
word  in  regard  to  the  rawhiding—  have  met  vou."  said  he,  “If  you’re  ever 
he  had  the  rawhide  in  his  hand,  in  fact  in  the  East  on  n  visit,  look  me  up." 
—but  be  paused  just  inside  the  tackle-  After  he  hnd  gone  the  owner  and  the 
room  door.  Jasper  was  curled  up  on  jockey  stared  at  carh  other  in  chop 
his  cot.  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  fallen  amarctncnt.  “He  run  out  on  us!" 
break.  The  whipping  had  already  been  cried  Dunn,  almost  in  tears.  "Run  out, 
very  thoroughly  attended  to  by  Jockey  c«!d— an'  what  was  he  geitin’  at  with 
Dunn,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Jasper's  that  stuff  about  the  mt*" 

Mack  eye  had  proved  somewhat  of  a  “You  ran  search  me."  said  Power- 
disappointment  to  its  creator  Belcher  .'ruPy."but  if  you  tail  this  fat  guv  you'll 
hesitated  on  the  threshold,  and  as  he  find  that  he's  headed  for  Belcher's  barn  " 
watched  the  convulsive  heaving  of  the  Bill  Belcher  told  the  rest  of  the  story 
rarrow  shoulders  and  listened  to  the  to  a  friend  whom  he  could  trust,  in 
nr -.filed  wrail*  of  anguish,  the  stern  lines  words  a*  follows; 
f-d<d  from  his  face.  He  dropped  the  “And  the  joke  of  it  was  I  hnd  fired 
whip  behind  the  door.  “What  they  been  the  little  cion.  He  hnd  his  other  shirt 
doing  to  you.  Snowball*"  he  asked.  packed,  and  everything.  Along  com.' 

“Jock  Dunn,  he— hr  licked  me"'  this  Eastern  sucker  and  wants  to  know 
gulped  Jasper  "Bloodied  my  nose,  an’  what's  the  least  I'll  lake  for  Johnson'* 
— an’  gimme  a  black  eye — ahoo.  ahoo!"  services.  I  wish  I'd  asked  him  twice  a* 
“What  for**'  much  and  then  come  down  a  few  hun- 

“ For  winnin’  the  race,  thass  all  "  dred!  And  now  Snowball  has  gone 
Bill  Belcher  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  East  to  be  trained  by  old  Pop  Sullivan. 


Wc  simply  say :  '  Wc 
recognize  that  smoking 
standard*  have  moved  on 
—toward  a  more  moder¬ 
ate.  intelligent  cigar.-type. 
U>  try  to  keep  pace.  We 
try  to  keep  pace— by  pro¬ 
ducing  one.  We  have  tricl 
to  make  you  a  modern  ci¬ 
gar  in  ROBERT  I  U  R  N  S 
— one  that  your  palate  and 
conscience  will  say  "good*' 
to  a milder.far.far health¬ 
ier  cigar  that  tooihtt. 

To  do  this  wc  have  made 
acigar  whose  Havana  filler- 
leal  lias  been  aged  lor  years 


that  it  may  lie  indy  mel¬ 
low.  an<l  uniform — truly 
mild  and  yet  fine  flavored 

Wc  have  tied  up  a  heavy 
amount  of  capital  in  this 
Havana  leaf  alone,  solely 
to  do  this. 

Wc  have  tried. in  fact. to 
make  a  brfUr  cigar— that 
modern  smokers  would 
touliiHf  to  buy. 

Do  you  understand  now 
why  we  cannot  afford  to 
over-claim  in  our  adver¬ 
tising  of  tlie  R<  JllEKT 
BURNS? 


Remember  that  I-itile  Bobbie  i* 
a  pocket  edition  of  ROBER  I 
BURNS  hinitell.  Price  5c. 


SRobY  Burns 

icar  104 


Little  Bobbie  5* 


Sold  by  thousand* 
ot  dealer,  in  the 
U  h.  and  pattiru 
lady  bv  th*>*e  who 
display  thi*  <ign. 


SMOKER  S  NOTE -It  you  m«*r  .rook 
imoke  mem  out*  after  meal*  At  ail  other 
mild  cigar.  Make  it  a  ROBERT  BURNS 
and  nerves  will  both  thank  vou. 


“Yes.  suh."  whimpered  Jasper,  “but 
Jock  Dunn,  he— he  hit*  him  a  belt  ju*' 
when  he's  gittin'  ready  to  quit  an’  he 
start*  goin’  agin,  an' — " 

Dunn  hit  him!  Tell  m*  that  again !" 
Jasper  sat  up.  knuckling  his  eye*. 
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Queen  of  Hearts 


quivering  with  excitement.  " 
can  see  the  number!  There 
mistake.  Hut  don’t  lose  it  for 
It's  worth  a  sovereiirn  to  you! 


r  11  This 

^  Valu¬ 
able.  80- 

page  Rock 
Sent  FREE 


Tllr.  man,  warming  to  my  mood. 

r  ranked  hit  engine  rapidly  and  sprang 
to  the  wheel.  I  was  wild  with  excite¬ 
ment  now  and  fearful  lest  the  cab 
ahead  should  have  disappeared.  but  for¬ 
tune  seemingly  was  with  me  for  once, 
and  I  was  not  twenty  yards  behind 


when  Znrmi's  cab  turned  the  first  cor¬ 
ner  ahead.  On  through  the  gloomy 
streets,  which  appeared  to  be  populated 


solely  by  streaming  umbrella*,  »e  went. 
I  could  scarcely  keep  ray  seat;  every 
nerve  in  my  body  seemed  to  be  dancing, 
twitching.  Eternally  I  was  peering 
ahead;  and  when,  leasing  the  well- 
lighted  West  End  thoroughfares,  we 
came  to  the  comparatively  gloomy 
streets  of  the  suburbs,  a  hundred  times 
I  thought  we  had  lost  the  track.  But 
always  in  the  pool  of  light  cast  by  some 
friendly  lamp  I  would  see  the  quarry 
again,  speeding  on  before  us. 

At  a  lonely  spot  bordering  the  com¬ 


mon  the  vehicle  which  contained  Zarnu 
stopped.  I  snatched  up  the  speaking 
tube.  "Drive  on.”  I  cried,  “and  pull  up 
somewhere  beyond.  Not  too  far. 

The  man  obeyed,  and  presently  I 
found  myself  standing  in  what  was 
now  become  a  steady  downpour,  looking 
back  at  the  headlights  of  the  other  cab. 

1  gave  the  driver  his  promised  reward. 

"Wait  for  ten  minutes.”  I  directed; 
"then,  if  I  have  not  returned,  you  need 
wait  no  longer.” 

I  strode  along  the  muddy,  unpaved 
path,  to  the  spot  where  the  cab.  now 
|  discharged,  was  being  slowly  backed 
|  away  Into  the  road.  The  figure  of 
Zarmi.  unmistakable  by  reason  of  the 
lithe  carriage,  was  crossing  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  path  which  seemingly  led 
across  the  Common.  I  followed  at  a 
discreet  distance.  Realising  the  tremen¬ 
dous  potentialities  of  this  rencounter,  i 
I  seemed  to  rise  to  the  occasion;  my 
brain  became  alert  and  clear;  every 
faculty  was  at  it*  brightest.  And  I  felt 
serenely  confident  of  my  ability  to  make 
the  most  of  the  situation. 

Zarmi  went  on  and  on  along  the 
lonely  path.  Not  another  pedestrian 
wns  in  sight,  and  the  rain  walled  in 
I  the  pair  of  us.  Where  comfort-lovinr 
1  humanity  sought  shelter  from  the 
inclement  weather,  we  two  moved  I 
out  there  in  the  storm,  linked  by  a 
common  enmity. 

I  have  said  that  my  every  faculty  I 
was  keen,  and  have  spoken  of  my  con-  ) 
fidence  In  my  own  alertness.  My  con¬ 
dition.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  must  have 
been  otherwise,  and  this  belief  in  my  | 
powers  merely  symptomatic  of  the  fever  , 
which  consumed  me;  for.  as  I  seas  to 
'earn.  I  had  failed  to  take  the  first  tie-  i 
mentarv  precaution  necessary  in  such  i 
case.  I.  who  tracked  another,  had  not 
counted  on  being  tracked  myself! 

A  bag  or  sack,  reeking  of  some  sick¬ 
ly  perfume,  was  dropped  silently,  area-  , 
rataly.  over  my  head  from  behind;  il 


Shaving  Soaps 


Play  safe!  Shaving  soaps  arc  not  grabbed 
out  of  the  blue  or  created  over  night. 
Stick  to  Williams’,  the  soap  with  the  75- 
ycar  lead.  That  wonderful  lather  isn't  an 
accident.  It’s  the  result  of  specializing  on 
shaving  soap  for  the  big  part  of  a  century. 


Whether  you  prefer  to  rub 
Williams'  from  the  handy 
Holder-Top  Stick — 


1  DOWN 


or  sift  the  Powder  from 
the  hinged-top  can — 


Big  Fun— Little  Cost 


the  Cream 
g,  generous 


Billiard  and  Pool  Table 


or  pour  the  Liquid  from 
the  bottle — 


JUST  RIGHT 

y'  for  Christmas  ^ 

J  Annie  Ftuows  Johnstoh-s  ' 
Nrm)  Book 

GEORGINA 
»/"«  RAINBOWS 

k  a  beautiful  story  lor  A 
W  the  whole  family  M 

*1.25  net 


you  get  Williams’  lather — the  kind  that 
scores  a  knock-out  on  every  beard  that  grows 
and  leaves  a  legacy  of  comfort  behind. 


ICN/uwi*  Skat-ruff  rosier  r*  int’al  rwrtvsnsf /srsMr 

STICK.  POWDER.  CREAM,  LIQUID 

and  in  round  cakes 
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Dept.  A.  Glastonbury.  Conn. 
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It  £  k  h  I.  ) 


rising  higher  and  higher.  "what  does 
il  mean,  my  dear  sir?  It  ia  incredible, 
fantastic!  Even  now  I  And  it  difficult 

I  to  disabuse  my  mind  of  that  old.  haunt¬ 
ing  idea." 

"Disabuse  It  at  once.  Sir  Baldwin." 
I  I  said  bitterly.  "The  facta  are  as  you 
see  them;  the  explanation,  at  any  rate 
in  your  own  case,  is  quite  beyond  me. 
I  was  tracked—" 

“Hush!  Some  one  is  coming!" 

We  both  turned  and  stared  at  an 
opening  before  which  hung  a  sort  of 
gaudily  embroidered  mat.  as  the  sound 
of  dragging  footsteps,  accompanied  by 
a  heavy  tapping.  announced  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  some  oae. 

The  mat  was  pulled  aside  by  Zarmi. 
She  turned  her  head,  flashing  around 
the  apartment  a  glance  of  her  black 
eyes,  then  held  the  drapery  aside  to 
admit  of  the  entrance  of  another. 

SUPPORTING  himself  by  the  aid  of 
two  Heavy  walking  sticks,  and  pain¬ 
fully  dragging  his  gaunt  frame  along. 
Dr.  F «•.««■'*■  catered/ 

I  think  I  have  never  experienced  in 
my  life  a  sensation  identical  with  that 
which  now  possessed  me.  Although 
Nayland  Smith  had  declared  that 
Fu-Manchu  was  alive.  I  would  have 
sworn  upon  oath  before  any  Jury  that 
he  was  dead;  for  with  my  own  eyes 
1  had  seen  the  bullet  enter  his  skull. 
Now,  while  I  crouched  against  the  mat- 
ling-coverrd  wall,  teeth  tightly  clenched 

d&r&Si  zam: 

across  the  room,  the  sticks  going  lap— 
imp— lap  upon  the  ffoor.  and  the  tall 
hody.  enveloped  in  a  yellow  robe.  I>ent 
grotesquely,  grueaomely.  with  every  ef¬ 
fort  which  he  made.  He  wore  a  sur¬ 
gical  bandage  about  hia  skull,  and  its 
presence  seemed  to  accentuate  the 
height  of  the  great  domelike  brow,  to 
throw  into  more  evil  prominence  the 
wonderful,  satanic  countenance  of  tho 
man.  Hit  filmed  eyes  turning  to  right 
and  left,  he  dragged  himaelf  to  n 
wooden  chair  that  i-tood  beside  the 
operating  table,  and  sank  down  upon  it, 
breathing  ribilantly.  cxhaustrdly. 

Zarmi  dropped  the  curtain  and  stood 
before  it  Sh.  had  discarded  the  drip- 
ping  overall  »hich  she  had  been  wear¬ 
ing  when  I  had  followed  her  across  the 
common  and  now  stood  before  me  with 
her  black,  friexy  hair  unconfined  and 
her  beautiful,  wicked  face  uplifted  in  a 
sort  of  cynical  triumph.  The  big  gold 
rings  in  her  cars  glittered  strangely  In 
the  light  of  the  electric  lamps.  She 
wore  a  garment  which  looked  like  a 
silken  shawl  wrapped  about  her  in  a 
wildly  picturesque  fashion,  and.  her 
hands  upon  her  hips,  leaned  back 
against  the  curtain,  glancing  defiantly 
from  Sir  Baldwin  to  myself. 

Those  moments  of  silence  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  entrance  of  the  Chinese  doc¬ 
tor  live  in  my  memory  and  must  live 
there  forever.  Only  the  labored  breath¬ 
ing  of  Fu-Manchu  disturbed  the  stillness 
of  the  place.  Not  a  sound  penetrated 
to  the  room ;  no  one  uttered  a  word. 

“Sir  Baldwin  Frazer."  began  Fu- 
Manchu  in  that  indescrilutble  voice,  al¬ 
ternating  hetwren  the  sibilant  and  the 
guttural,  “you  were  promised  a  certain 
fee  for  your  services  by  my  servant 
who  summoned  you.  It  shall  be  paid 
and  the  gift  of  my  personal  gratitude 
added  to  iL" 

He  turned  himself  with  difficulty  to 
address  Sir  Baldwin;  and  it  became 


Automatic  l^niti 
battery  current  at 
events  waste  throw 


The  sweetest  memories  we  cherish  of  child¬ 
hood  are  the  old,  half-forgotten  melodies  we 
heard  from  our  mother's  lips — the  tender  old 
ballads  of  long  ago. 

COLUMBIA”  RECORDS 

brinji  you  your  favorite  old-time  ballads  rendered 
bv  some  of  the  most  eminent  concert -artists  on 

w 

the  platform  to-day.  The  foremost  artists  in  even 
field  are  making  Columbia  Double- Disc  Records— 
and  you  may  hear  them  whenever  you  wish  at  any 
Columbia  dealer's  store. 

Ntw  Columbia  Racordt  on  tala  tho  20th  of  ivory  month 
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apparent  to  me  that  he  was  a  I  moil 
completely  paralyzed  down  one  side  ol 
his  body.  Some  little  use  he  couli 
make  of  his  hand  and  arm.  for  he  -till 
clutched  the  heavy  carved  stick,  but  v* 
right  side  of  his  face  was  complet>i) 
immobile,  and  rarely  had  I  seen  any 
thing  more  ghasUy  than  the  effect  pro 
duced  upon  that  wonderful,  satariit 
countenance.  The  mouth,  from  the 
center  of  the  thin  lips,  opened  onh 
to  the  left  as  he  spoke;  in  a  word 
seen  in  profile  from  where  I  sat  or, 
rulher  crouched,  it  was  the  face  of  ■ 
dead  man. 

Sir  Baldwin  Frazer  uttered  no  word 
hut,  crouching  upon  the  bench  even  ai 
I  crouched,  stared — horror  written  upon 
every  lineament — at  Dr.  Fu-Manchu 
The  latter  continued: 

“Your  experience,  Sir  Baldwin,  will 
enable  you  readily  to  diagnose  mj 
symptoms.  Owing  to  the  passage  ol 
a  bullet  along  a  portion  of  the  thire 
left  frontal  into  the  posteroparietal 
convolution — upon  which,  from  its  lodg¬ 
ment  in  the  skull,  it  continues  to  pres* 
— hemiplegia  of  the  right  side  hat 
supervened.  Aphasia  is  present  also.* 

The  effort  of  speech  was  ghastly. 
Beads  of  perspiration  dewed  Fu- 
Manchu'*  brow,  and  I  marveled  ut  tin 
Iron  will  of  the  man.  whereby  alone  hr 
forced  his  half-numlx-d  brain  to  per 
form  iU  functions.  He  seemed  to  sided 
his  words  elaborately,  and  by  this  mon¬ 
strous  effort  of  will  to  compel  his  par¬ 
tially  paralyzed  tongue  to  utter  them 
Some  of  the  syllables  were  slurred,  but 
nevertheless  distinguishable.  It  was  s 
demonstration  of  sheer  force  unlike  any 
I  had  witnessed,  and  It  impressed  m« 
unforgetably. 

"The  removal  of  this  injurious  par¬ 
ticle."  he  continued,  "would  lie  an  op¬ 
eration  which  I  myself  could  under¬ 
take  to  perform  successfully  upon 
another.  It  Is  a  matter  of  some  deli- 
cacy  as  you.  Sir  Baldwin,  and"  slowly, 
horribly,  turning  tho  half-dead  ami 
half-living  head  toward  me  "you.  Dr. 
Petrie,  well  appreciate.  In  the  event 
of  clumsy  surgery  death  may  super¬ 
vene;  failing  this,  permanent  hemi¬ 
plegia  or"— the  film  lifted  from  the 
and  for  a  moment  they 


Breen  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  they 
flickered  with  transient  horror- 
“idiocy  I  Any  one  of  three  of  my 
pupils  whom  1  might  name  could  per¬ 
form  this  operation  with  case,  but  their 
services  are  not  available.  Only  oik 
English  surgeon  occurred  to  me  In  this 
connection,  and  you,  Sir  Baldwin"— 
again  he  slowly  turned  his  head  "were 
he.  Dr.  Petrie  will  act  as  anesthetist, 
and.  your  duties  completed,  you  shall 
return  to  your  home  richer  by  the 
amount  stipulated.  I  have  suitably  pre¬ 
pared  myself  for  the  operation,  and  I 
can  assure  you  of  the  soundness  nf  mv 
heart,  I  may  advise  you.  I>r.  Petrie" 
again  turning  to  me— "that  my  consti¬ 
tution  is  inured  to  the  use  of  opium. 
You  will  make  due  allowance  for  thi« 


Mr.  Li-King-Ku.  a  graduate  of  Canton, 
will  net  as  dresser." 


He  turned  lalioriously  In  Zarmi.  She 
clapped  her  hands  and  held  the  curtain 
aside.  A  perfectly  immobile  Chinaman, 
whose  age  I  was  unable  to  guess  and 
who  wore  a  white  overall,  entered, 
bowed  composedly  to  Frazer  and  my¬ 
self,  and  be  iron  in  n  matter-of-fact  way 
re  the  dress! 


to  prepare  the  dressings. 


-QIR  BALDWIN  FRAZER."  said  Fu- 
0  Mnnehu,  interrupting  a  wild  out¬ 
burst  from  the  former,  "your  refusal 
ia  dictated  by  insufficient  knowledge  of 
your  surroundings.  You  find  yourself 
in  a  place  strange  to  you,  a  place  to 
which  no  clue  can  lead  your  friends: 
in  tho  ahsolutc  power  of  a  man— my¬ 
self — who  knows  no  law  other  than  hi» 
own  and  that  of  those  associated  with 
him.  Virtually.  Sir  Baldwin,  you  stand 
in  Chinn,  and  in  China  we  know  how 
to  tract  obedience.  You  will  not  refuse, 
for  Dr.  Petrie  will  tell  you  something 
of  my  wire  jacket*  and  my  file 

I  saw  Sir  Baldwin  Frazer  blanch. 
He  could  not  know  what  I  knew  of  the 
significance  of  those  words,  "my  wire 
jackets,  my  files,”  hut  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  of  my  horror  communicated  itself 
"You  will  not  refuse,"  continued  Fu- 
Manchu  softly;  “my  only  fear  for  you 
is  that  the  operation  may  prove  un¬ 
successful!  In  that  event  not  even  mv 
own  great  clemency  could  save  you.  for 
l»y  virtue  of  your  failure  I  should  Ik 
powerless  to  intervene."  He  paused  f<» 
some  moments,  staring  directly  at  (he 
surgeon.  "There  are  those  with  " 
sound  of  mv  voice.”  he  added  sibilant!), 
"who  would  flay  you  alive  in  the  lamen¬ 
table  event  of  your  failure,  who  would 
cast  your  flayed  body" — he  paused _wav- 
( Continued  on  pai/c  34) 


SOV EMBER  it.  I9ir.  nn 


YOU  arc  a  man  who  knows  cars.  Vim  think  the 
Liberty  is  “just  another  car."  If  the  Liberty  dealer 
knows  his  business,  instead  of  arguing,  he  puts  you 
in  the  driver’s  seat.  This  is  what  happens; 

Your  hands  and  feet  fall  naturally  into  correct  driving 
position  as  you  sit.  You  don't  sit  over  to  one  side  to  get  the 
best  leverage  on  the  control.  There  is  no  need  to  reach. 
The  controls  are  where  they  belong. —  whether  the  driver 
is  under  or  over  normal  size.  Point  one  for  the  Liberty. 

A  SURPRISING  CLUTCH 

You  remember  that  clutch  on  some  other  car  that  you 
had  to  push — and  push  hard,  all  day  long.  You  find  vour 
foot  has  fallen  naturally  on  the  Liberty  clutch  pedal — that 
the  slightest  pressure  is  enough  to  depress  it.  Apparently 
that  clutch  needs  about  a  four-pound  pressure  as  against 
the  forty  you  are  used  to — and  tired  of — without  knowing 
it.  Point  two  for  the  Liberty. 

You  lift  your  foot  and  the  car  starts.  Smoothly— 
surely — that  clutch  engages.  It  will  surprise  you  to  know 
that  a  ton  pressure  holds  those  clutch  plates  together. 

JUST  A  TOUCH  ON  THE  GEAR  SHIFT 

Now  for  changing  speeds.  Your  hand  tails  naturally  on 
the  gear  shift  lever.  Here  is  a  control  to  be  manipulated 
with  two  fingers,  and  the  gears  mesh  noiselessly — smoothly 
— without  clash — even  at  that  unusual  change  from  third  to 
second  at  full  speed.  You  never  dared  do  that  on  other  cars, 
you  remember.  It  is  a  perfect  gear  shift.  It  it  can  do  that 
it  can  do  anything.  Point  three  for  the  l.iberty. 


THE  QUICK  SIOP 

You  avoided  using  that  emergency  brake  on  oilier  cars  because  it 
meant  a  strong  pull — and  a  stop  with  a  terrible  shock — or  perhaps 
no  stop  for  a  block.  Sometime*  it  worked— uncomfortably  well. 
More  times  it  didn't.  Now  you  throw  the  l.iberty  emergency  with 
a  short  morion  of  one  finger  and  the  car,  sweeping  along  at  forty 
miles,  is  at  rest  almost  instantly — without  a  shock  but  without  a 
doubt.  It  is  a  tremendous  braking  power  that  may  be  applied  with 
a  mere  gesture.  That  lever — as  it  stands  there — you  regard  as  an 
insurance  of  safety.  You  cannot  be  in  danger — your  wife  cannot 
be  in  danger — with  such  a  tremendous  control  at  your  finger  tips. 
Point  four  for  the  liberty. 

So  you  bo  on  making  discoveries  and  learning  a  new  kind  of 
motoring — the  Liberty  wav — a  revelation  of  comfort.  You  find 
I  jberty  driving  a  matter  of  easy  gestures — with  the  car  responding 
to  touches  of  hand  or  foot.  Nothing  like  it  for  the  driver’s  and 
riders'  comfort  has  ever  been  made  lie  fore. 

THE  BACK  SKAT  REVOLUTION 

To  finish  the  demonstration,  they  put  you  into  the  back  scat. 
Plenty  of  room  for  three !  Perfect  comfort — deep,  correctly-slanted 
scats  that  hold  you  securely,  and  in  comfort  like  an  arm-chair.  You 
swing  ahead  at  full  speed  across  car  tracks — over  pocky  roads — over 
cobbles  and  nothing  comes  through  the  com  fort -barrier  of  the 
Liberty  construction  except  a  long,  easy  swing.  You  never  bounce 
— you  can't  rattle.  At  the  most — you  swing.  Nothing  can  inter¬ 
fere  with  that  complete  relaxation  which  is  the  essence  of  motoring 
comfort. 

NOW  PROVE  IT 

This  is  the  wav  the  Liberty  sells  itself  to  you  -  who  know  cars. 
It’s  a  new  kind  of  motoring  because  it  is  motoring  planned,  designed 
and  built  for  one  thing — your  comfort, case, convenience, and  pride. 
Get  into  a  liberty  today.  Take  this  statement  along  and  check  it  up 
— word  for  word.  If  it's  true  in  every  detail ,  you  want  a  l.iberty  air. 


Baltimore.  Brain  Motor  Car  Co. 

Ittrmtag h-m.  Detroit  Motor  Car  Co 
Boston.  Liberty  Motor*.  Inc. 

Buffalo.  Packard  Buffalo  Motor  Co 

Chicago.  Chicago  Motor  Car  Co. 
Cleveland.  Luaurltma  Light  Car  Co 

Columbus.  Centrul  West  Motor  Car  Co 


LIBERTY  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT 

DaHaa.  Sattlcv  Motor  A  Tractor  Co 
Denver.  ft  ft.  A  H  ft  Harnaoa  Co 

Hartford.  Hcubleio  Garage  Co. 

IndianatoU*.  Wilber  foho*or»  Co 

Ken***  Oty.  Liberty  Motor*.  U *  PhAadeifrMa.  fttchwto^Haiaea  Co 

and  in  other  principal  cifret 


RedfWld.  8  D  Wain  Automobile  Co 
Seattle.  C  H  Bardahar 

Siuux  City,  la  .  Wslham  Warrock  Co 

*  W  Toronto  Oot .  Canadian  Mulor  Sale*  Co 
Toledo.  Cornells!*  Browning  Motor  Co 
Washington.  D  C.DS  Hendrick*  Co.  Inr 


Fivepauenger  Touring  Car  and  Four-pa%%enger  Ck>%e  Coupled  Car.  $1095.  Detachable  Sedan .  $ 1295 .  Shopping  Brougham ,  $2350 
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Erector  Toy  Engineering 


in  perspiration  now.  It  was  an  in¬ 
credible  and  gruesome  situation,  a 
nightmare  become  realitv.  But.  what¬ 
ever  my  own  case.  1  could  see  that  Sir 
Baldwin  Fraser  was  convinced;  I  could 
see  that  his  consent  would  no  longer 
be  withheld. 

"You.  my  dear  friend,"  said  Fu- 
Manchu,  turning  to  me  and  resuming 
his  studied  and  painful  composure  of 
manner,  "will  also  consent." 

Within  my  heart  of  hearts  I  could 
not  doubt  him;  I  knew  that  my  cour¬ 
age  was  not  of  a  quality  high  enough 
to  sustain  the  frightful  ordeals  sum¬ 
moned  up  before  my  imagination  by 
those  words :  "  My  files,  my  wire  jackets !" 

“In  the  event,  however,  of  any  lit¬ 
tle  obstinacy."  he  added,  "another  will 
plead  with  you.” 

A  chill  like  that  of  death  descended 
upon  me  as.  for  the  second  time,  Zarmi 
clapped  her  hands,  pulled  the  curtain 
aside,  and  Karamaneh  was  thrust  into 


:  The  greatest  fun 
ever  planned  for  boys 


lh»l  »*  *h»t  C*«tor  To*  Engineering  U!  It  « 
«y— hilt  f»lav  uirh  an  Tfc^re**  a  bic  *<*•!  to 

* lor— I  hr  bny  ran  win  Faw».  Ilowwt  and  «*her 

r«iTil>  in  hn  l»©>  worM d  fniiartrinc  ju*i  a*  the 
AWAdip  rniiHCff  <3<*e>  m  A#*  wc*M  engioe^v  ng 

Sr*  how  Itlr  a  rrj?  engineer  th*  Ertctnf  ran 
•  FifM  hr  i*  elect'd  a  member  of  Tbo  CilboH  U- 


THE  name 
“Florsheim" 
in  a  shoe  assures  sat¬ 
isfaction  through  the 
same4  standard  of  quality, 
style  and  fit  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  Pay  $6  to  $9  for 
your  next  pair — the  ad¬ 
vance  is  slight  consider 


af  <«ncc  lo  win  I  amr  and  Reward*  by  dupliejtmc 
’••a  engineering  leaf*  wnb  Erector 

lie  earn*  the  Degree  nf“  Erector  Engineer**  then 
"Hrrrlar  Kaprrt  Knftiw«rM*iol  finally  niftian  the 
greale»l  Fame.  Honor  a  and  Kfainhol  ba%  engineer¬ 
ing  world  by  winning  the  Degreeol  “Erector  .Matter 
Engineer."  lie  obtain*  handsome  Dig^wna*  award 

rg  three  Degree*  \\  ilk  the  hnlwM  brm»r  be  ilw 


'PI! ERE  comes  ■  blank  in  my  recol- 
X  lertums.  Ixmg  after  Karamaneh  had 
been  plucked  out  again  by  the  mus¬ 
cular  brown  hands  which  clutched  her 
shoulders  from  the  darkness  beyond  the 
doorway.  I  seemed  to  *ee  her  standing 
there,  in  her  close-fitting  traveling 
dress.  Her  hair  was  untaund.  dishev¬ 
eled.  her  lovely  face  pale  to  the  lips, 
and  her  eyes — her  glorious,  terror- 
bright  eyes— looked  fully  into  mine! 

Not  a  word  did  she  utter,  and  I  was 
stricken  dumb  as  one  who  has  plucked 
the  Flower  of  Silence.  Only  those  won¬ 
drous  eyes  seemed  to  look  into  my  soul, 
searing,  consuming  me. 

Fu-Manehu  had  been  speaking  for 
some  time  ere  my  brain  began  again 


The  Toy  Like  Structural  Steel 


All  hoys  know  that  Erector  is  the  sieel 
•onslruition  toy  which  enables  you  to  build 
all  kinds  ol  machinery,  bridges,  buildings. 
h*ltleshi|H  snil  hundreds  ol  other  things. 

Get  Theae  Big  Exclusive 
Advantages  in  Erector 


The  Flonht 

CW(i|o.  U.  5.  A 


ERECTOR  ELECTRICAL  SET 


"—And  this  magnanimity,"  came 
dully  to  my  ears,  "extends  to  you.  Dr. 
Petne.  because  of  my  esteem.  I  have 
litUe  cause  to  love  K*raman*h”— his 
voice  quivered  furiously— "but  she  can 
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I. ill  I  lie  curtain  ol  history!  Take  a  look  behind  the  «.• 
ol  the  Courts  o#  Europe.  Get  our  FaiK  booklet. 


Plan  Your  Western 

Motor  Journey 

NOW! 


else  can  we  do?  At  least  take  the 
chance  of  recovering  your  freedom,  for 
how  otherwise  can  you  hope  to  serve — 
your  friend?" 

"Cod  knows!"  I  said  dully;  "do  as  . 
you  wish"— and  eared  not  to  what  I 
had  arreed. 

Plunging  his  hand  beneath  hia  white 
overall,  the  Chinaman  who  had  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  asLi-King-Su  calmly  produced 
a  park  of  cards,  unemotionally  shuffled 
them,  and  extended  the  pack  to  me. 

I  shook  my  head  grimly,  for  my 
hands  were  tied.  Picking  up  a  lanret  i 
from  the  table,  the  Chinaman  cut  the  , 
cords  which  bound  me.  and  again  ex-  I 
tended  the  nark.  I  took  a  card  and  laid 
It  on  my  knee  without  even  glancing 
at  it.  Fu-Manehu.  with  his  left  hand.  : 
in  turn  selected  a  card,  looked  at  it,  and 
then  turned  its  face  toward  me. 

“Il  would  seem.  DC.  Petrie."  he  said  I 
calmly,  “that  you  are  fated  to  remain  j 
here  as  my  guest.  You  will  have  the 
felicity  of  residing  beneath  the  same 
roof  with  Karamaneh." 

The  card  was  the  knave  of  diamonds. 


Something  •  To  •  Do 

l»  a  Mailiiflnc  for  lto>  »  and  Girls 


AND  JUNE  WILL  BE  HERE 


A  A  btlorc  very  long.  Look  over 
1V1  j1,  the  transcontinental  routes  at 
V  v  once.  Decide  whether  you 

^  want  to  use  the  National 

Parks,  the  Lincoln  or  the  Old  Trails  High- 
way.  Let  us  help  you  to  decide.  Ask  us 
to  have  descriptions  of  all  three  routes 
sent  to  you.  When  you  have  made  your 
choice,  let  us  help  you  plan  your  trip,  tell  you  details  of  road  con¬ 
ditions,  accommodations,  gasoline  and  repair  stations,  etc.  This 
service  is  free  to  our  readers  Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW! 


For  Your  Boy  or  Girl 

yoxnsiwc  Mist  hum; 


SUNSET,  the  Pacific  Monthly,  j 

the  Far  Wert.  It  is  now  printing  exhaustive  accounta  of  the  great 
Prohibition  fight  beyond  the  Rockies.  It  baa  in  preparation  a  strong 
series  of  articles  on  the  Union  Labor  problem  now  confronting 
the  Pacific  Coast.  It  tells  the  full  truth  about  land,  farming 
and  business  condition*  in  the  Far  West  Its  fiction  is  con- 
'^J>V  tributed  by  Peter  Kyne.  Emerson  Hough.  Hugh  Johnson. 


One  Dollar 


C>KSCIOUS  of  a  sudden  excitement. 

I  snatched  up  the  card  from  my 
knee.  It  was  the  queen  of  hearts!  For 
a  moment  I  tasted  exultation,  then  I 
tossed  it  upon  the  floor.  I  was  not 
fool  enough  to  suppose  that  the  Chi¬ 
nes*  doctor  would  pay  his  debt  of 
honor  and  release  me. 

“Your  star  above  mine.”  said  Fu- 
Manehu.  hi*  cahn  unruffled.  "I  place 
myself  in  your  hands.  Sir  Baldwin.” 

Assisted  by  his  unemotional  com¬ 
patriot.  Fu-Manchu  discarded  the  vel. 
low  robe,  revealing  himself  in  a  white 
singlet  in  all  his  gaunt  ugliness,  and 
extended  hi*  frame  upon  the  operating 
table.  Li-King-Su  ignited  the  large 
lamp  over  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
from  its  case  took  out  a  trephine. 
“Other  points  for  your  guidance 
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from  my  own  considerable  store  of  ex¬ 
perience " — Ku-.Manchu  was  speaking — 
"are  written  out  clearly  in  the  notebook 
which  lie*  upon  the  table.” 

His  voice  now  was  toneless,  emotion¬ 
less.  as  though  his  part  in  the  critical 
operation  about  to  be  performed  were 
that  of  a  spectator.  No  trace  of  nerv. 
ousness.  of  fear,  could  I  discern;  his 


A  Composite  Picture  of 
over  5,000,000  Smiles 


How  I  shuddered  as  I  touched  his 
yellow  skin!  How  my  very  soul  rose 
in  revolt! 

"There  is  the  bullet!  Quick!  Steady. 
Petrie!" 

Sir  Baldwin  Frazer,  keen.  cool.  deft, 
was  metamorphosed,  was  the  enthusi¬ 
astic.  brilliant  surgeon  whom  1  knew 
and  revered,  and  another  than  the 
nerveless  captive  who.  but  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago.  had  stared,  panic-stricken,  at 
Dr.  Fu-Manchu. 


twice  professionally.  I  had  never  hith¬ 
erto  seen  him  operate,  and  his  method 
was  little  short  of  miraculous.  It  was 
|  stimulating,  inspiring.  With  unernng 
touch  he  whittled  madness,  death,  from 
the  very  throne  of  reason,  of  life. 

I  Now  was  the  crucial  moment  of  his 
task,  and  with  its  coming  every  light  in 
the  room  suddenly  went  out! 

.  "My  God!”  whispered  Frazer  in  the 
darkness.  "Quick,  quick!  Lights,  s 
match,  a  candle;  something,  anvthmg!” 
There  came  a  faint  click,  and  a  beam 
I  of  white  light  was  directed  steadily  upon 
the  patient's  skull.  I.i-Kmg-Su.  unmoved. 
I  held  an  electric  torch  in  his  hand! 

Frazer  and  I  set  to  work  in  a  fierce 
battle  to  fend  off  Death,  who  already 
outstretched  his  pinions  over  the  in* 
sensible  man:  to  fend  off  Death  from 
the  arch  murderer,  the  enemy  of  the 
|  white  races,  who  lay  there  at  «ur  merry! 

want  a  pick-me-up!" 


Ever-Ready  fs& 

wi*/i  12  Radio  Blades 


In  selecting  neckwear,  ordi¬ 
narily.  one  question  must  re¬ 
main  undecided:  How  will 
ihe  tic  look  after  the  twen¬ 
tieth  or  fiftieth  time  worn) 
Thw  ia  automatic  ally  settled 
when  you  find  the  name 


I  said  7-nrm 
Sir  Frazer  collapsed  into  the  cane 
armchair.  Only  a  matting  curtain  sepa¬ 
rated  us  from  the  room  wherein  he  had 
successfully  performed  perhaps  the 
mi-t  wonderful  operation  of  his  career. 

"1  could  not  have  lasted  out  another 
thirty  seconds,  Petrie!"  he  whispered 
"The  event,  which  led  up  to  it  had  ex- 
hausted  my  nerves,  and  I  had  no  reserve 


CHENEY  BROTHERS 


Get  the  Kiddies  a 
Bicycle  for 
Christmas  AF 


And  More 
Follows  As 


For  ChiUrtn 
from  4  to 
8  Years  Ofd 


Bright  maroon  homo 
Motorb,b-  handt-ba’l 
Full  l-ath-r  tad'll- 
Ball  b-aring  irAsrfi 
Cuthion  Rabbtr  tiro t 
Htght  -  27  inches 

DICYCLING  develops  health. 
U  grace  and  self-reliance  in  little 
folks.  And  they  tske  to  it  easily  and 
naturally.  Most  department  store- 
hardware  and  furniture  dealers  have 
LITTLE  HUMMERS  If  »<-«  *•.«  » 
wni*  u*.  mkUmi  remitter**  The  LITTLE 
HUMMFJt  will  cor*  promptly  fr*tgM  t  et»a  i 

Mil  of  MiMoun  eiwwf  Off  K*  «I1 

T.  B.  LAYCOCK.  SON  &  CO. 
Dr  pi  A  INDIANA!**  IS.  IND 


The  While,  Crispy  Pop  Com  With  the  Toasty  Flavor 

And  when  it  it  l?utter-Kist — the  more  the  belter.  It  is 
such  a  delicious  titbit — such  a  clean,  pure,  wholesome  food. 
It  is  so  easily  digested,  so  nourishing,  so  appetizing. 

Kuticr-Ki't  Pop  Coni  has  made  pap  coin  popular.  People  who  used 
t  *  consider  it  merely  as  a  children's  delight,  now  appieriate  its  food 
value  and  it*  flavor  too.  Grown-up*  delight  in  ltuticr-Ki*l  a*  much  as 
children,  and  it  will  not  hurt  even  those  who  have  delicate  stomachs. 
Tl»e  white,  fluff*,  crop  monel*  of  Butler- Kim  ju*t  melt  in  your  mouth. 

But  Be  Sure  You  Get  Butter-Kist 

TSrre  H  other  wmx  o«  ran  I  that  make*  pop  corn  like 
aut.«-ik  Machmr.  It  aut<4nMtt<  *tly  t»*ps  /m 

•hr  c-  r-  -eaK*Tr^r>r  jfniioa.  toads  !l.r|i  .5t,-.!  te  W  | 

•*t  :  b  «u«r*  earhi  *  •  jum  <3 
ngtit  pr  w»th  purr  creamery  butter.  No  It  a  man  hand  ^ 

t*  tckrcBaUcr-Kht.  It  t*soeot4r.cleaa. elwlrwmf.  7 


^Your  Own  Business 


Holcomb  &  Hoke  Mfg.  Co. 
S25-S39  Van  Boren  Street 


tthl*«  «*4 ’«•!»*«. 


U  VERY  morning,  bi 

right  and 

early,  over  five 

million 

*  Ever- Ready  *  user#  s 

mile  the 

Ever  Ready ’smile.  T 
Ready  shave*  dean 
dose-  with  a  comiorta 

.  quick. 

<•  OLLIER'S  W  EEKL\ 


Into  the  Old  Dominion 


to  do  so.  nevertheless  public  opinion  on 
this  subject  because  so  strong  that  he 
has  agreed  to  let  the  Government  have 
Monticello  “at  a  price” — so.  at  least.  I 
was  informed  in  Charlottesville.  To 
have  appropriated  money  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Monticello  would  have  been  a 
I  graceful  act  upon  the  part  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  two-billion -dollar  Democratic  Con¬ 
gress.  especially  since  that  congress 
seems  to  have  appropriated  money  for 
everything  else  that  it  could  think  of. 

Like  Monticello.  the  university  build¬ 
ings  are  those  of  an  intellectual  man.  a 
classicist,  a  purist,  and,  like  it.  they 
might  have  been  austere  but  for  the 
warmth  of  their  red  brick  and  the  glow 
of  their  white-columned  porticos.  But 
they  are  cheerful  buildings,  which,  in¬ 
dividually  and  as  a  group,  attain  a  geo- 
.  metrical  yet  soft  perfection,  a  supreme 
harmony  of  form  and  color. 

The  principal  buildings  are  grouped 
about  a  large  campus,  called  the  lawn, 
which  is  dominated  by  the  rotunda. 

.  suggesting  in  its  outlines  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome.  From  the  rotunda,  at  either 
side,  starts  a  white-columned  arcade 
connecting  the  various  houses  distrib¬ 
uted  at  graceful  intervals  along  the 
margins  of  the  rectangular  lawn,  above 
which  loom  the  tops  of  even  rows  of 
beautiful  old  trees.  Flanking  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  lawn,  and  reached  by 
brick  walks  which  pass  between  the 
famous  serpentine  walls  ( walls  but  one 
brick  thick  which  support  themselves  on 
the  snake-fence  principle,  by  progress¬ 
ing  in  a  series  of  reverse  curves  I.  ore 
the  ranges:  solid  rows  of  one-story 
student  dormitories  built  of  brick  and 
fronted  by  arcades  which  command 
other  lawns  and  other  trees 

With  a  single  exception,  restorations 
and  additions  to  the  university  have 
been  made  with  taste  and  respect.  The 
Brooks  Museum,  the  architectural  hor- 
i  ror  of  the  place,  does  not  fortunately 
•land  upon  the  lawn;  and.  arnce  it  l« 
•aid  that  beauty  could  not  exist  were 
there  not  also  ugliness  for  contrast,  this 
building  may  have  lU  uses;  certainly, 
after  a  glance  at  it  one  looks  hack  with 
renewed  delight  at  the  structures  of 
the  central  group. 

Most  superb  of  all.  always  there 
hangs  at  night,  above  the  buildings 
and  the  tree  tops,  a  glorious  full  moon 


tended,  so  that  it  now  covers  not  only 
examinations,  but  many  departments  of 
college  life,  eliminating  professionalism 
in  athletics  and  plagiarism  in  literary 
work,  and  resulting  in  a  delightful 
relationship  between  the  student  body 
and  tbe  faculty. 

Madison  and  Monroe  were  active 
members  of  the  university's  first  board 
of  visitors;  the  first  college  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  started  there;  and  among  many 
famous  men  who  have  attended  the  uni- 
vanity  may  be  mentioned  Kdgar  Allan 
Poe.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  Thomas 
Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  full  name  ap¬ 
pears  thus  upon  the  University  Maga¬ 
zine  for  187P-80  as  one  of  its  three  edi¬ 
tor*.  The  ill-starred  Poe  attended  the 
university  for  only  one  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  his  adopted  father.  Mr. 
Allan  of  Richmond,  withdrew  him  be¬ 
cause  of  debts  he  contracted  in  the 
course  of  acquiring  his  education  in 
gambling  and  drinking  champagne. 
Poe’s  former  room,  No.  13  West  Range. 
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Why  it  is  better 


your  rorcl  itiia  you  u  tnen 
have  n  classy,  comfortable, 
convertible  car  for  use  day 
and  night — all  year  'round. 

I  he  "KoupcTop- ..  made  ONI.Y 
(nr  the  Fold  Ri»»iUt*i  |‘>|  Vlfi.17 


When  Student  a  Wert  Devilish 

THE  clean,  lovely  manuscript,  in  Jef¬ 
ferson's  handwriting,  of  the  first 
Angto-Saion  grammar  written  in  the 
United  .States  is  to  he  seen  in  the 
university  library;  Jefferson  was  Vice 
I  resident  of  the  United  State*  when 
he  wrote  it;  he  put  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
first  curriculum  of  the  university,  and  it 
has  been  taught  there  ever  since.  In  a 
note  which  is  a  part  of  the  manuscript, 
he  advocates  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon 
as  an  introduction  to  modern  English 
on  the  ground  that,  though  about  half 
the  words  in  our  present  language  are 
derived  from  Latin  and  Greek,  these 
being  the  scholarly  words,  the  other 
half,  the  words  we  use  most  often,  arc 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Before  the  war  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  students  at  the  university  to  have 
their  negro  body  servants  with  them, 
and  it  has  occasionally  happened  since 
that  some  voting  sprig  of  Southern 
aristocracy  has  come  to  college  thus 
attended. 

Perhaps  the  must  striking  ami  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  of  student  life  there 
to-day,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
casual  visitor,  is  the  formal  attitude 
of  students  toward  one  another.  There 
Is  no  easy-going  easuulneu  between 
them,  no  calling  hack  and  forth,  no 
“hello."  by  way  of  rrveting.  They 
pass  each  other  on  the  walks  either 
without  speaking  (men  have  been 
punished  at  the  university  by  being 
ignored  by  the  entire  student  body), 
or  if  they  do  greet  each  other  the  cus¬ 
tomary  saluation  is  “How  are  you. 
sir?"  or  "How  are  you.  gentlemen?' 
First-year  men  are  expected  to  wear 
hala.  and  not  to  speak  to  upper  class- 
men  until  they  have  been  spoken  to; 
and  though  there  is  no  hanng.  woe  be¬ 
tide  them  if  they  do  not  herd  these  rules. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  university 
there  was  an  effort  to  rxrrnse  restraint 
over  student*,  to  make  them  account 
for  their  roings  and  comings,  and  to 
prevent  their  going  to  tavern*  or  bet- 
ting  upon  horse  race*.  Also  they  were 
obliged  to  wear  a  uniform.  The  sever¬ 
ity  was  so  great  that  they  appealed  to 
Jefferson,  who  sided  with  them  He. 
however,  died  in  the  same  year,  and  the 
severity  prevailed  for  perhaps  a  decade 
longer,  with  many  student  disorders, 
culminating  in  the  shooting  of  a  profes¬ 
sor  by  a  student  In  1840  the  students 
were  at  last  rranted  full  freedom,  and 
in  1842  the  honor  system  was  adopted. 

During  the  university's  first  years 
young  men  from  the  far  South,  where 
dueling  was  especially  prevalent,  did 
not  come  in  large  numbers  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  but  went,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  Northern  college*,  but  about  the 
middle  of  the  century.  as  feeling  be¬ 
tween  North  and  South  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  slavery  became  more  acute, 
these  men  began  to  flock  to  the  college 
at  Charlottesville.  Between  1850  and 
1800  the  university  almost  doubled  in 
sire,  and  at  about  the  same  time  there 
developed  a  good  deal  of  dueling  be¬ 
tween  students. 

When  the  war  ended  many  men  who 
had  gone  into  the  Confederate  army  at 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  came 
to  Charlottesville  to  complete  their 
education.  The  hard  life  of  the  army 
had  made  some  of  these  into  a  wild 
lot.  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  gam¬ 
bling  and  drinking  during  their  time, 
and  also  after  it.  for  several  succeed¬ 
ing  generations  of  student*  looked  up 
(CWmacd  on  page  3»> 


I  he  llama  la  oi  Haro  w.v.i,  cov 
I  with  baa  quality  J2-QI-  mb. 
,/cil  duck  Side  panel*  and 
«a  me  of  a'***  and  aie  quickly 
iuvablr  in  warm  wealKai.  Sum 
lo  the  expaoaiva  tommy  Sedana. 
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Ut  Slump 


I'm  >oui  ikla'i  oi,  -•  would  Ur  you  to  became 

aiqil.iml,d  wit*  the  ,<>(l  iletieir,  ami  >leli«hllul 
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Poe’s  Expensive  Education 

TIIR  university  ought  to  have,  and 
ha*,  many  traditions,  and  life  there 
ought  to  be.  and  ia.  different  from  life 
in  any  other  college.  Jefferson  brought 
1  from  Italy  the  men  who  carved  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  (the  descendants 
of  some  of  these  Italian  workmen  live 
in  Charlottesville  to-day),  and  when 
the  column*  were  in  place  he  brought 
from  Europe  the  professor*  to  form 
the  faculty,  creating  what  was  practi¬ 
cally  a  small  English  university  in  the 
United  State*.  Never  until,  a  down 
years  ago.  Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman  became 
president,  had  there  been  such  an  office: 

I  before  that  time  the  university  had  a 
i  rector,  and  the  duties  of  president  were 
performed  by  a  chairman  of  the  faculty, 
elected  by  the  faculty  from  among  it* 
member*.  This  was  the  first  university 
to  adopt  the  elective  system,  permitting 
the  student*,  a*  Jefferson  wrote,  “un- 
1  controlled  choice  in  the  lectures  they 
i  shall  attend  “  instead  of  prescribing 
one  course  of  reading  for  all.  More  im- 
|  portant  still,  the  University  of  Virginia 
wa*  the  first  college  to  introduce  (18421 
the  honor  system,  and  still  has  the  most 
complete  one  among  American  college*. 
This  system  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Jeffersonian  idea  of  student  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  under  it  each  student  signs, 
with  examination  paper*,  a  pledge  that 
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A  Reinforced  Sales  Force 

Backing  up  the  Man  on  the  Road  with 
Sales  Analysis  and  Burroughs 
Direct-to-Ledger  Posting 


There’*  nothing  very  unusual  about  wil¬ 
ing  grocenr*  and  canned  good*.  But  keep- 
mg  track  of  how  ihow  sale*  are  made  and 
who  make*  them  it  another  *tocy. 

That’*  one  rvaton  why  Charlr*  Hewitt  Sc 
Son*  Co.,  wholesale  grocer*,  in  l)r«  Moine*. 
Iowa,  can’t  say  enough  for  Burrought 
Machine*. 

Putting  Mechanical  Brains  into 
Business 

I’hat  old  teacher,  practical  experience, 
taught  the*e  grocer*  that  the  mind  can 
make  mistakes— that  it  work*  «lowly  and 
get*  tired.  Ten  year*  ago  they  taw  the 
wi*dom  of  machine  figuring  and  bought 
their  firm  Burrought. 

It  wat  timply  a  Mraight  adding  and  li«t- 
mg  machine,  but  it  opened  up  a  broad  held 
of  mechanical  accounting  which  ha*  become 
a  va»t  factor  in  thi*  *ucce*tful  buunet*. 

A  Business  Built  on  Sales  Analysis 

Sale*  kept  growing.  New  cutiomcr* 
were  taken  on.  The  li*t  of  monthly  *tate- 
ment*  grew  beyond  pen-and-ink  method*. 
A  Burrought  Duplex  Machine  untangled 
that  knot.  Statements  were  made  by 

Machine. 

Then  came  the  big  move.  On  this  new- 
machine  *alc*mcn‘*  order*  were  li»ted  and 
recapitulated  b*  day,  week  and  month.  In 
thi*  way  the  hrm  could  tee  exactly  what 
each  *alc*man  wa«  doing.  Thi*  record  took 
li  tie  time  and  provided  an  intaluablc  tales 
analysis. 

Passing  a  Good  Thing  Along 

The  bookkeeping  depanmem  was  com¬ 
pletely  won  over  to  machine  figunng.  It 
wasn’t  long  till  they  saw  the  need  of  a 
Burroughs  Calculating  Machine  foe  extend¬ 


ing  mvotcct  and  doing  general  calculation*. 
Sluggnh  brain*  and  tirnl  pen  finger*  got  a 
re*t.  Mistake*  (imply  didn't  occur,  and 
thing*  got  finished  on  time. 

Burroughs  Direct- to- Ledger  Posting 
is  the  "Best  Yet" 

The  late»i  and  greatest  of  thr»c  book¬ 
keeping  aid*  to  the  ole*  force  i»  the 
Burrough*  ledger  Putting  and  Statement 
Machine.  Potting*  are  made  and  frami 
daily,  *o  that  each  account  i*  in  perpetual 
balance.  The  credit  man  doetn't  have  to 
’’dig"  for  figure*.  The  monthly  tnal  bal- 
ame  i*  a  matter  of  only  a  few  minute*. 

Prompt.  Neat  Statements  “ Bring 
Home  the  Bacon" 

tvery  oletman  get*  duplicate  *tatc- 
mentt  of  ruttomer*  In  hi*  territory.  These 
are  uted  in  making  collection*.  The  otig- 
inal*  are  mailed  on  the  first  of  each  momh 
and  their  accurate,  neat  form  induce*  the 
ruttomer  to  *ettle  promptly.  The  Hewitt 
Company  will  verify  thi*  advantage. 

Every  Machine  Pays  Dividends 

The  four  Burrought  Machines  ow  ned  by 
the  Hewitt  Company  have  more  than  paid 
for  themwlve*.  The  fir«t  machine  is  still  in 
duly  use  and  doing  its  full  *hirc  of  the  work. 

The  Hewitt  bookkeeper*  themselves  say 
that  there  i*  no  such  thing  a*  overtime. 
They  don't  worry  about  errors,  either. 

A  Burroughs  for  Every  Business 

There  are  98  model*  of  Burrough*  Figur¬ 
ing  and  Bookkeeping  Machine*.  Ask  your 
banker  or  tee  your  telephone  hook  for  the 
address  of  the  nearest  of  the  170  offices  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company  in  the  United  Stares  and  Canada. 
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A  PIPE  BLEND  of 

five  distinct  lynds 
of  Imported  and  Do¬ 
mestic  tobacco-each 
Ifnd  alone  having 
a  delightful  aroma 
.grid  natumtyblvor 
without  the  slight¬ 
est  harshness. 
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An  Interesting  Tobacco 


A  Ptf*  Blind  that  its  tutiij  proj+rd  a  SEtr  *td  m%rt  QtrrtabU  flaxnr 

Some  men  still  believe  they  must  pay  a  fancy  price  in  order 
to  get  a  really  fine  pipe  tobacco.  To  these  men  we  say:  Test 
Harmony  at  15c  against  the  highest  priced  tobacco  you  can  buy. 


We  say  unhesitatingly  that  no  better  pipe-tobacco  than  Har¬ 
mony  can  be  made  regardless  of  the  price  charged.  Nor  do  we 
believe  that  there  is  any  other  pipe  tobacco  that  costs  more  to 
triage  that  Harmony. 

We  would  not  dare  make 
so  sweeping  a  statement  if,  day 
after  day,  we  were  not  seeing 
Harmony  confirm  with  smokers 
every  word  we  say  for  it. 


HARM  O  NY 

^ A  PIPE  BLENDE 


You  have  never  tasted  a  pipe  tobacco  quite  like  Harmony  Pipe 
Blend.  Each  one  of  its  several  tobaccos  plays  its  part  in  giving 
Harmony  a  flavor  so  delicate— yet  “full" — that  it  might  be  called 
"nch'mildness".  You  will  take  a  new  interest  in  pipe-smoking  as 
soon  as  you  have  become  acquainted  with  Harmony. 

To  be  had  at  dubs,  hotels  and  most  tobacconists.  If  your 

dealer  cannot  supply  you.  en¬ 
close  15  cents  in  stamps,  and 
we  will  send  you  this  full-sized 
two-ounce  tin,  postage  prepaid. 

Liggett  &1  Myers  Tobacco  O'. 
212  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


NOVEMBER  -* 4 .  I  9!  n  3U 


(o  the  ex-soldier*  a*  heroes,  and  carried 
on  the  unfortunate  traditions  left  by 
them  at  the  university.  In  the  nineties, 
however,  a  change  came,  and  though 
there  is  still  some  drinking  and  gam¬ 
bling,  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  vices 
ure  now  more  prevalent  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  than  at  many  other 
colleges.  The  honor  system  has  never 
been  extended  to  cover  these  points. 

It  is  related  that,  in  Poe’s  time,  gam¬ 
bling  became  such  a  serious  obstacle  to 
discipline  and  work  that  the  university 
authorities  set  the  town  marshal  after 
n  score  or  so  of  gambling  students, 
Poe  among  thorn,  whereupon  these  stu¬ 
dents  lied  to  the  Ragged  Mountains, 
near  by,  tun!  remained  for  two  weeks, 
during  which  time  Pi*  is  said  to  have 
mightily  entertained  them  with  stories 
and  prophecies,  including  a  forecast  of 
the  Civil  War,  in  which,  he  declared, 
two  of  the  youths  present  would  fight 
on  opposite  sides. 

0.  Henry'*  Itiogrnpher 

THE  Poe  tradition  is  kept  vigorously 
alive  ut  the  university.  Not  long  ago 
a  member  of  the  Raven  Society,  one  of 
the  rather  too  numerous  student  or- 
guniiations,  discovered  the  hurial  place 
of  Poc’a  mother,  who  was  an  actress, 
and  who  died  penniless  in  Richmond  at 
I  he  uge  of  twenty-four  anil  was  buried 
with  the  destitute.  By  a  happy  inspira¬ 
tion  a  fund  wus  railed  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  her—  an  example  of  fine  and  chiv¬ 
alrous  feeling  on  the  part  of  these 
young  men,  which,  one  feels,  is  somehow 
delicately  intertwined  with  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  honor  system. 

The  Poe  professor  of  P^nglish  at  the 
university  in  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith, 
and  by  a  coincidence  which  in  going  to 
prove  a  happy  one  for  those  who  love 
the  Stories  of  the  lute  Sidney  Porter 
<0.  Henry) .  Or.  Smith  grew  up  ns  a 
l-ty  with  Porter  in  Green  shore.  N.  C. 
Because  of  this,  ami  also  because  Dr. 
Smith’s  own  gifts  as  a  writer  and  an 
analyst.  It  Is  peculiarly  fitting  that  he 
should  have  undertaken  the  work  which 
bss  occupied  him  for  several  year*  past, 
the  result  of  which  will  lie  given  lo  ui 
this  month  in  the  form  "The  <>.  Henry 
Biography. " 

Hr.  Smith  wus  Roosevelt  exchange 
professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin 
in  1010.11,  having  the  ehslr  of  Ameri¬ 
can  History  and  Institutions,  and  tie- 
cause  he  haul  met  the  Ksiser  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  also  because  he 
Inis  such  an  affection  and  admiration 
for  the  German  people,  and  knows 
them  so  well,  I  WHS  anxious  to  talk  with 
Inm  about  the  Germans  In  the  light  of 
the  wur. 

Professor  Smith’s  attitude  regard¬ 
ing  the  war  is.  I  take  it.  much  like 
lint  of  a  man  I  know  who  is  the  son  of 
German  parents,  and  who.  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  United  State.,  but  In 
II  German  tradition,  finds  himself  in  a 
slate  of  civil  war  within,  owing  to 
differences  between  his  heart  and  his 

I  asked  Professor  Smith  if  he  were 
pro-Germnn 

"No."  he  replied.  "I  can’t  convince 
myself  that  Germany  is  right,  or  that 
she  is  going  to  win.”  I  felt  that  it  hurt 
him  to  say  that  Germany  was  not  right, 
th-.t  it  hurt  him  to  have  to  think  so 
And  he  added:  "But  thnt  does  not  affect 
my  impressions  of  the  Kaiser’s  person¬ 
ality.  I  talked  with  him  twice  while  I 
was  in  Berlin,  and  upon  the  second  oc¬ 
casion  under  very  delightful  circum¬ 
stances,  for  I  was  invited  to  dinner  at 
the  palace  at  Potsdam,  anil  was  the 
only  guest,  the  Kaiser.  Kaiserin.  and 
Princess  Victoria  I.uiae  being  present 
"The  Kaiser  is.  of  course,  a  very 
magnetic  man.  Hi*  eyes  are  his  most 
remarkable  feature.  They  are  very 
large,  brilllunt,  and  sparkling,  and  he 
rolls  them  in  a  manner  most  unusual. 
While  he  is  always  the  king  and  the 
soldier,  he  has  n  genial  and  charming 
manner.  One  might  expect  a  man  in 
his  position  to  he  blase,  but  that,  most 
»f  nil,  is  what  he  is  not.  He  is  like  u 
l-iy  ill  his  vitality  and  vividness,  snd  he 
has.  in  tin-  beat  sense,  a  great  and  per¬ 
sistent  intellectual  curiosity.  It  is  this. 
I  think,  which  has  so  often  caused  him 
to  he  compared  with  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
Both  would  like  to  know  all  things,  and 
both  have  had,  and  have  exercised,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  two  living  men. 
the  power  to  bring  to  themselves  the 
central  figures  in  all  manner  of  world 
events,  and  thus  learn  at  first  hand, 
from  acknowledged  authorities,  about 
the  things  that  interest  them — which  is 
to  say,  everything. 

"He  frankly  admires  America.  I 


don't  mean  that  he  said  so  for  the  sake  t 
of  courtesy  to  me,  but  that  he  ha*— or  I 
did  have  then— an  immense  and  rather 
romantic  interest  in  this  country'-  A 
great  many  Germans  use-1  to  resent  this 
trait  in  him.  America  holds  in  his  mind 
the  same  romantic  position  that  the  idea 
of  monarchy  docs  in  our  minds.  I  mean 
that  the  average  American  goc*  for 
romance  to  stories  of  monarchy,  but 
that  the  Kaiser,  being  used  to  the 
monarrhtal  idea,  finds  his  romance  over 
here.  (I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of 
him  as  he  was  five  or  six  years  ago.) 
He  wished  to  come  to  America,  but  will  , 
never  be  able  to  do  so.  since  German 
law  forbids  iL  And.  perhaps  because 
he  cannot  come,  America  is  the  more  a 
sort  of  dream  to  him. 

“He  asked  me  about  some  of  the  1 
things  in  Berlin  which  1  had  noticed  as 
being  different  from  things  at  home, 
and  when  I  mentioned  the  way  that  his¬ 
tory  was  kept  alive  in  the  very  streets 
of  Berlin,  his  eyes  danced,  and  he  said 
that  was  one  of  the  things  he  had  tried 
to  accomplish  by  the  erection  of  the 
numerous  monuments  which  have  Veen 
placed  in  Berlin  during  his  reign  He 
told  me  of  other  means  by  which  history 
was  kept  alive  in  Germany:  among 
them  that  every  officer  has  to  know  in 
detail  the  history  of  his  regiment,  and 
that  German  regiments  always  celebrate 
the  anniversaries  of  their  great  days. 

“He  speaks  English  without  an  ac¬ 
cent.  though  we  might  say  that  hr  spoke 
It  with  an  English  accent,  lie  told  me 
that  he  had  learned  English  before  he 
learned  German,  and  had  also  caused 
his  children  to  learn  it  first.  He  reads  1 
Mark  Twain,  or  had  read  him.  and  he 
enjoyed  him.  hut  be  said  that  when  he 
met  Mark  Twain  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  get  him 
to  talk  at  all.  He  subscribes,  hr  to  hi 
me.  to  'Harper’s  Magaiinr.’  and  he  ta  in 
the  habit  of  rrading  aloud  to  his  family 
short  stories  in  English.  Hr  admires 
the  American  short  story,  and  I  remem- 
tier  that  he  declared:  ‘The  Americans 
know  how  to  plunge  Into  a  short  story. 
We  Germans  are  too  long-winded.'" 

When  Professor  Smith  talks  about 
the  Kaiser  you  say  to  yourself:  "I 
know  that  It  It  growing  late,  hut  I  can- 


Impart  strength,  economy 
and  long  life  to  the  modern 
Automobile. 


The  unfailing  reliability  of  modem  mo 
tor  cars  has  become  possible  through  the 
use  of  efficient  bearings.  In  proportion 
as  the  installation  of  New  Departure 
Ball  Bearings  throughout  the  working 
units  of  the  chassis  is  complete  you  will 
find  the  efficiency  of  your  car  increased. 


Fair  tyfei  of  Nnv  Dffvrlurfi 
fnrnje  a  hearing  far  aery  bad. 
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feet  may  be.  At  last,  however,  lb-  IfeJ 
grandfather's  clock  In  the  hall  below  his  IT  J 
study  sends  up  a  stern  message  which  i»  'M 
not  to  he  mistaken,  whereupon  you  arise  ,  b  J 
reluctantly  from  your  comfortable  T  1 
chair,  spill  the  cigar  ashes  out  of  your  I  fed 
lap  on  to  the  rug.  dust  off  your  clothing,  j  K 
ami  take  your  leave.  Nor  is  your  regret 
at  deporting  lessened  hy  the  fact  that  1  It 
you  must  go  to  your  bilious-colored  bed  1  •• 
room  in  the  New  Gleason,  and  that  you 
will  not  see  the  university,  or  Professor  _ 
C.  Alphonso  Smith,  or  Mrs.  Smith 
again,  because  you  are  leaving  Char¬ 
lottesville  upon  the  morrow.  So  it  must 
always  he  with  the  itinerant  illustrvior 
and  writer.  They  are  forever  finding 
new  and  lovely  scenes  only  to  leave 
them:  forever  making  new  and  charm 
ing  friend*  only  to  part  with  them,  far¬ 
ing  forth  again  into  the  unknown. 

A  Man  of  Heart 

T  THINK  the  dining-car  conductor  on  i 
1  the  Chesapeake  Sc  Ohio  train  hy  which  I 
wr  left  Charlottesville  was  puttied  when 
I  asked  his  name:  but  if  he  sees  this  and 
remembers  the  incident  he  will  now 
know  that  I  did  «o  because  I  wished 
here  to  mention  that  his  name  is  C.  G. 
Mitchell,  and  that  he  was  so  accommo¬ 
dating  a*  to  serve  a  light  meal,  after- 
hours  when  he  did  not  have  to  serve  it. 
to  two  hungry  men  who  needed  it.  If 
travel  has  taught  my  companion  and  me  i 
anything,  it  has  taught  us  that  not  all 
dining-car  conductors  arc  like  that. 

Nor.  I  judge,  can  all  dining-car  con¬ 
ductors  play  the  violin  pleasantly,  in 
off  hour*,  as  doc*  Mr.  Mitchell.  Better 
one  human  dining-car  conductor  than 
twenty  who  wear  white  carnations  at 
their  left  lapels,  hut  wear  no  hearts 
Mow  them! 

The  road  by  which  we  drove  from 
the  railroad  in  to  the  fastnesses  of 
I^iudon  County,  to  where,  near  the  little 
settlement  of  Uppcrville,  the  race  mee* 
of  the  Piedmont  Hunt  was  to  be  held, 
suggested  other  times  and  other  man- 


1k  J  \Ni  a  warm  friendship  dies— no  fumbling  when  tak* 
IV  1  *las  *>cen  °l>cnc‘l  "'•h  ing  a  cigarette  from  the  case 
M  'he  classic  phrase,  The  Havonc  is  as  easily 

Have  One.”  filled  as  an  ordinary  ease. 

But  until  the  Havonc  llavonc  Cases  are  made  in  heavy 
Cigarette  Case  was  invented.  Slwplaw.  in  Solid  Steriin*.  ami  It 
JW  ««  "."re  or  lc,S  *“  ’’  “ 

difficulty  in  getting  one.  It  your  dealer  hasn't  atocked  up  on 

The  Havooe  Cigarette  Case  the  HAVONB.  .end  u.  $5  and  «e 
carries  each  cigarette  in  its  own  will  mall  you  one  direct— either  plain 
compartment -  straight -up 

clean,  invitmgand  easy  to  get  at.  ,end  u,  yoBr  0iine  „„  .  poo-cd 

No  mussed  or  broken  Cigar*  lor  ooc  of  our  haodtomc  catalogue*. 

HAVONB  CORPORATION.  Dept«  O.  21-23  Maiden  I  -am-.  Netr  York 
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an  "outsider”;  this  was  the  king- 
doa  of  the  horse  that  we  were  visiting; 
soft  dirt  roads  acre  there  for  him  to 
trot  and  gallop  on,  and  fences  of  wood 
or  stone,  free  from  barbed  wire,  were 
everywhere  for  him  to  jump. 

Throughout  the  week  we  had  looked 
forward  to  this  day— also  to  the  party 
which,  if  we  could  get  back  to  Wash¬ 
ington  that  night,  was  to  follow  it;  and 
the  first  thing  we  did  on  reaching  a 
place  where  information  was  obtain¬ 
able  was  to  inquire  about  facilities  for 
leaving.  Herrin  my  companion  had  the 
advantage  of  me,  for  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  his  going  immediately  after 
the  races,  whereas  I  must  remain  be¬ 
hind  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  fox-hunting  as  practiced  in  this 
region. 

By  motoring  immediately  after  the 
races  to  a  neighboring  town — Blue- 
mont  if  I  rememl-r  rightly— and  there 
taking  an  interurban  trolley  to  some 
other  place,  and  changing  cars,  and  go¬ 
ing  without  his  dinner,  my  companion 
found  that  he  could  get  to  Washington 

»nine  o'clock.  My  case  was  different. 

I  were  delayed  more  than  an  hour  or 
two.  I  could  not  get  away  at  all  that 
night,  but  must  miss  the  much-antic¬ 
ipated  party  altogether;  and  though 
ray  companion  seemed  to  view  this  pos¬ 
sibility  with  perfect  equanimity,  my 
memories  of  the  charming  lady  whom 
we  were  to  meet  at  the  stage  door,  after 
the  performance,  were  too  clear  to  per¬ 
mit  of  indifference  in  me.  The  trolley 
my  companion  meant  to  catrh  was. 
however,  the  last  one;  my  only  hope, 
therefore,  was  to  motor  a  distance  of 
perhaps  a  dorm  miles,  over  roods  which 
I  was  frankly  told  were  "middling  to 
bad."  and  try  to  catch  a  train  at  the 
Plains  Station.  If  I  missed  this  train. 
I  was  Inst,  and  mutt  spend  a  solitary 
night  in  such  a  room  as  I  might  lie 
able  to  find  in  a  strange  village.  That 
possibility  did  not  appeal  to  me.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  wish  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  aa  fox-hunting,  or  that,  there 
being  such  a  thing,  I  had  chosen  to 
ignore  it. 

“Now."  said  my  companion  cheer¬ 
fully.  “well  telegraph  her." 

At  the  telegraph  office  he  seised  the 
pencil  and  wrote  the  following  message: 

H'sff  nil  far  you  fe-uiyA I  s/lfr  jer- 
fsmssrr. 

To  this  he  signed  his  own  name. 

“What  about  mr"  I  suggested  after 
glancing  at  the  message. 

“Oh.  well  “  said  he.  "there's  no  use 
in  going  into  all  that  in  a  telegram. 
Ifa  all  right  no  long  as  one  of  us  will  be 
there  " 

“But  I  proposed  this  parly." 

The  Writer's  (knemlahip 

WK1.V  he  gave  in  with  an  air  of 
pained  patience,  "what  shall  I 
say.  then?  Shall  I  add  that  you  are 
unavoidably  detained V 

“Not  by  a  jugful!"  I  returned.  "Add 
that  I  hope  to  get  there  too.  and  will 
make  every  effort  to  do  so.” 

lie  wrote  it  out.  sighing  as  he  did  so. 
Then,  by  careful  cutting,  he  got  it 
down  to  fourteen  word*.  By  that  time 
the  operator  couldn't  read  it,  no  he 
wrote  it  out  again — gloomily. 

This  accomplished,  we  matched  to  see 
who  should  pay  for  the  message.  He 

"All  right !”  he  said.  "111  pay  for  it. 
but  it's  foolishness  to  send  such  a  long 

“Na."  I  returned  a*  we  left  the  office 
and  got  into  the  machine,  “it  is  not  fool¬ 
ishness  If  I  can  make  life  a  little 
brighter  for  a  beautiful  woman  by 
adding  a  few  words  to  a  telegram,  and 
sticking  you  for  it.  I  shall  do  it  every 


Show 

You  That  ^ 
You  Can  Hear! 


LKT  u«  send  you.  without  «o«t,  a  little 
Isiiklft  which  tells  the  nnisikslde  slccy 
•  III  Smfnxl  Hennrlli  a  San  Kmneiwo 
l>ii«mc<»  man  who  ••■ins  in  have  sutvnl  the 
problem  o(  prolonxin*  youth.  Al  jo  Mr. 
Bennett  wu*  partially  laid,  hi*  eye*  were  weak. 
Ill-  1m. ly  wu.  worn  out.  broken  down— hr  was 
a  decrepit  old  man.  Today,  at  jo.  lie  ha-  a 
thick  head  id  hair,  his  eyes  are  remarkably 
strong,  and  l»e  is  in  perfect  health,  a  gc.l  deal 
ol  an  athlete  ami  a*  young  as  the  average 
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He  looked  away  over  the  fields  and 
did  not  answer  me.  So  we  drove  on  in 
silence  to  where  stands  the  beautiful 
manor  house  called  Huntland.  which  is 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Thomas, 
M.  F.  H.  of  the  Piedmont  Hunt 

There  «*•  I  have  been  told,  no  im¬ 
portant  hunt  in  the  United  States  in 
which  the  master  of  foxhounds  is  not 
the  chief  financial  supporter,  the  sport 
being  a  very  costly  one.  Also  it  is 
said  that  the  Middlesex  Hunt  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  Mr.  A.  Henry 
Higginson  is  M  F.  H..  is  the  best  ap¬ 
pointed  hunt  in  the  country.  The  Pied¬ 
mont  Hunt  is.  however,  one  of  the  half 
dozen  leading  organizations  of  the  kind 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  indeed  to  imagine  a  finer. 

In  a  well-kept  nark  near  Mr. 
Thomas's  house  stand  extensive  Eng- 
hsh-locking  building*  of  brick  and  stuc¬ 
co.  which,  viewed  from  a  distance,  sug¬ 
gest  a  I -dutiful  country  house,  and 
which,  visited,  teach  one  that  certain 
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OLD  AT  FIFTY 
YOUNG  AT  SEVENTY 


WTU  ©ROTH  SOU 

S.B.  COUGH  DROPS 

Absolutely  Pure.  Just  enough 
charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach 


LISTERINE 

The  Safe  Antiseptic 

Prevents  infection  of  cuts  and 
wounds  and  is  a  beneficial.refesh 
ing  lotion  after  shaving. Try  it. 


The  Same  Weather,  and  the 
Same  Precaution 


FI 


OM  ihe  creaky  coach  of  yesteryear  to  the 
palatial  Pullman  of  our  day  comfort  has  made 
great  strides.  But  cold,  damp  and  wet  lurk  out¬ 
side  to  place  their  deadly  grasp  on  unsusoecting 
throats  now  as  then.  Our  grandparents  fortified 
themselves  with  S.  B.  Cough  Drops.  So  should 
you.  That's  a  privilege  they  had  you  have  alto. 
Always  take  a  cough  drop  at  bedtime  to  loosen 
the  phlegm. 


SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepaie 

M.k.i.ot  S.B.  Chawing  Cum  and  I—.  Kmmi 

VW  G7W*.  U. 


One 

NICKEL 


the  type  whose  photographs  appear 
“Vogue"  and  "Vanity  Fair.”  and  whe 
costumes  were  like  fashion  suggestions 

IS 


favored  hound*  und  nor»e&  in  this 
world  live  much  better  than  certain 
human  beings.  One  building  is  given 
over  to  the  kennels,  the  other  to  the 
»lablrx;  each  ha*  a  large  Munlit  court, 
and  each  is  as  beautiful  and  us  clean  urf 
a  line  house — a  house  full  of  trophic*, 
hunting  equipment,  and  the  pleasant 
smell  of  well -cared -for  saddlery.  In  a 
rolling  meadow,  not  far  distant,  is  the 
race  course,  all  green  turf,  and  here, 
soon  after  luncheon,  gathered  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  diversified  crowd. 

The  Artist’s  Sense  of  Duty 

P<)R  the  most  part  the  crowd  was  u 
fashionable  one:  men  and  women  of 

in 
whose 

or  "sport  clothes"  in  those  publications. 
)ne  party  was  stationed  on  the  ton  of 
an  old-time  mail  coach,  upon  the  boot 
of  which  were  the  significant  initials 
"F.  F.  V." — standing,  as  not  all  be¬ 
nighted  Northerners  may  be  aware,  for 
"First  Families  of  Virginia."  Others 
were  in  a  line  of  motors  and  heterogene¬ 
ous  horse-drawn  vehicle*,  parked  beside 
Ihe  course;  and  scattered  through  the 
gathering,  like  brushmarks  on  an  im¬ 
pressionist  canvas,  one  saw  the  bril¬ 
liant  color  of  pink  coal*.  Handsome 
hunters  were  being  ridden  or  led  about 
by  negro  grooms,  and  others  kept  ar¬ 
riving.  ridden  in  by  farmers  and 
breeders,  while  here  and  there  one  saw 
a  woman  rider,  her  huir  tightly  drawn 
back  under  a  mannish  derby  hat,  her 
figure  slender  und  graceful  in  a  severely 
cut  habit  coat.  Jumbled  together  In  a 
great  green  meadow  under  u  sweet 
autumnul  »un.  these  things  made  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  what,  I  am  persuaded,  la  the 
ultimate  in  extravagant  American 
country  life  There  was  something,  too, 
about  this  blending  of  fashionables  ami 
farmers  which  made  me  think  of  the 
theatre;  for  there  in.  in  truth,  a  dia- 
tinct  note  of  histrionitm  about  many  of 
the  rich  Americans  who  "go  in  for" 
elaborate  ruralnesa,  and  there  is  a  touch 
of  it  very  often,  also,  ubout  ultrahorsy 
people.  They  like  to  "look  the  part/' 
and  they  drcM  it  with  no  leaa  care  than 
they  exercise  at  other  seasons  In  dress- 
ing  the  parts  of  opera-going  cosmop¬ 
olite-.  or  wrulthy  loungers  at  the 
Southern  beaches.  In  other  words, 
these  fashionables  hud  the  overt  rained 
New  York  look  all  over  them,  and  the 
local  rustics  set  them  off  us  effectively 
us  the  villainous  young  squire  of  the 
Drury  Lane  melodrama  la  set  off  by 
contrast  with  honest  old  Jasper,  the 
miller  who  wears  a  smock  and  comes 
to  the  Great  House  to  beg  the  Young 
Master  to  "make  an  honest  woman"  of 
poor  Roue,  the  fairest  laas  in  all  Hamp¬ 
shire.  whom  we  all  know  the  handsome 
cad  ought  to  marry,  but  whom  he  has. 
nevertheless,  brutally  cast  adrift. 

About  the  races  themselves  there  wan 
something  fascinatingly  nonprofession¬ 
al.  They  bore  the  same  relation  to 

Sreat  races  on  great  tracks  that  u  very 
nr  performance  of  a  plav  by  amuls-urs 
might  bear  to  a  professional  per¬ 
formance. 

First  came  a  Iwo-milc  steeplechase, 
with  brush  hurdles.  Then,  lifter  n 
couple  of  minor  events,  n  four-mile 

ent-to  point  race  for  hunters  ridden 
gentlemen  in  hunt  uniform.  This 
was  as  stiff  u  race  for  both  horses  and 
riders  as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  was 
very  picturesque  to  watch  the  pink 
coats  careering  up  hill  and  down  Hale, 
now  over  a  tall  stone  wall,  now  over  u 
brook  or  n  snake  fence;  and  when  a 
rider  went  head  over  heels,  and  lay  still 
upon  the  ground  where  he  fell,  while 
his  horse  cantered  along  after  the  field, 
in  that  aimless  and  pathetic  way  that 
riderless  horses  have,  one  had  a  real 
sensation — which  was  the  pleasanter 
for  knowing,  a  few  minutes  later, 
that  the  horseman  had  only  broken  an 


when  my  companion,  who  a  become 
restless  about  catching  his  interurban 
trolley,  got  into  a  machine  to  drive  to 
Bluemont. 

"Of  course,"  he  said  as  we  parted, 
"well  miss  you  to-night." 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "I  hope  not.  I  still  hope 
to  get  there.” 

"I  don’t  see  how  you  can  make  it.” 
said  he.  "YouH  need  more  than  two 
hours  here  after  the  races.  You  have  a 
lot  of  material  to  guther." 

"Yes.  but  I  shall  work  fast." 

"Well,"  said  he.  trying  to  speak  like 
the  voice  of  Conscience,  "I  hope  you 
won't  forget  your  duty— that's  all." 

'•That's  the  point,"  said  I;  "I  proposed 
this  party.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  there." 

|C'®»lts(inl  un  page  lit) 
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Your  Last  Chance  to  Save  That 
on  a  HUDSON  SUPER -SIX 


All  fine  car  makers  confront  the  same  condition  as  the  Hudson. 
High-grade  materials  have  enormously  advanced.  All  must  use 
lesser  materials  or  advance  the  price,  if  their  profit  is  now  a 
fair  one.  Now  is  the  time  to  decide  your  next  year’s  car. 


The  Hudson  Factory  is  just  completing  its 
current  year’s  production.  Some  Hudson  deal¬ 
ers  have  sold  their  year’s  allotment— some  have 
not. 

These  arc  the  last  cars  to  be  built  from 
materials  contracted  a  year  ago. 

On  Dec.  1,  we  start  our  new  production. 
There  will  be  no  change  in  models.  The  only 
changes,  if  any,  will  be  minor  refinements. 

The  materials  for  these  coming  cars  will  cost 
us  vastly  more  than  the  first  cars  cost  us.  That 
is  due  to  market  conditions.  No  quality  maker 
can  escape  the  higher  material  prices  now  pre 
vailing.  The  Hudson  price  must  advance  $175. 

If  your  dealer  can  supply  you  a  Super- 
Six  today,  you  will  save  $175  by  getting 
any  model,  open,  enclosed  or  all-season. 

Fair  Warning 

Wc  .announce  this  in  simple  fairness.  Any 
Hudson  dealer  who  has  unsold  cars  will  be  very 
glad  to  keep  them.  He  can  sell  them  next 
spring  at  the  new  prices. 

But,  as  for  ourselves,  we  won’t  advance  the 
price  until  our  cost  advances.  And  that  is  on 
the  new  production,  storting  December  1.  Until 
then,  your  Hudson  dealer,  if  he  has  cars,  should 
sell  at  present  prices.  Go  and  see. 

1917  Costs  Are  Fixed 

It  is  the  custom  in  this  line  to  contract 
materials  for  one  year  in  advance.  It  is  now 
essential,  else  car  makers  cannot  get  them. 

So,  whatever  the  coming  year’s  conditions, 
the  cost  of  fine  cars  will  not  drop.  All  must 
pay  the  current  prices  for  quality  materials. 


Not  all  cars  will  advance,  perhaps.  Some 
makers  may  lower  the  grade  of  materials.  Some 
whose  profits  are  too  high  may  cut  them. 


But  all  makers  who  use  Hudson  grade  of 
materials  must  provide  for  this  added  cost.  So 
the  Hudson  Super- Six,  even  at  the  advance, 
will  undersell  like-grade  cars. 

The  Pinnacle  Car 
But  Not  the  Top  Price 

The  Hudson  Super- Six.  in  a  hundred  tests, 
has  proved  itself  the  greatest  car  built.  It 
holds  all  the  world’s  records  which  mean  any¬ 
thing  to  owners. 

It  holds  all  the  stock-car  speed  records.  It 
holds  the  stock  motor  speed  record  of  102. S3 
miles  per  hour.  It  holds  the  24  hour  record 
of  1819  miles.  It  holds  the  Pike’s  Peak  hill¬ 
climbing  record— the  greatest  event  of  its  kind 
—against  20  famous  competitors. 

It  has  twice  with  one  car.  in  one  continuous 
trip,  broken  all  transcontinental  records.  It  ran 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  and  back  in 
10  days  and  21  hours.  No  other  car  ever  before 
attempted  the  round  trip  against  time.  Only 
the  endurance  of  the  Super- Six  is  equal  to  that 
run  of  6972  miles  twice  across  America. 

These  things  prove  supreme  endurance,  due 
to  an  almost  frictionless  motor  which  is  pat¬ 
ented  by  Hudson.  It  cannot  be  imitated.  And 
every  Hudson  detail— finish,  luxury  and  quality 
—matches  with  that  motor. 

So  the  Hudson  Super- Six  must  now  be  con¬ 
ceded  the  highest  place  in  Motordom.  Yet 
note  how  far  it  will  undersell  some  cars,  even 
with  this  advance. 

But  these  arc  facts  for  later  buyers.  Today 
any  Super- Six  that  is  still  unsold  can  be  bought 
at  the  present  price.  And  in  the  same  models 
as  next  spring,  save  in  possible  small  refine¬ 
ments.  With  such  a  saving  one  could  well 
afford  to  even  lay  the  car  up  for  the  winter. 

See  if  your  dealer  has  an  unsold  Super- Six. 
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“Then  to  his  lips  the  horn  he  drew 
And  full  and  lustily  he  blew — 99 


AN  army  was  re- 
^  treating  through 
a  wild  mountain  pass. 


The  rear  guard  had 
fallen  somewhat  be¬ 
hind. 


Suddenly  a  wild  cry. 
From  behind  rocks 
and  from  hidden  ra¬ 
vines  leaped  a  savage 
foe.  The  rear  guard 
fought  desperately, 
but  their  leader, 
hero  of  many  battles, 
soon  saw  that  he 
would  shortly  be 
overwhelmed. 


Setting  his  horn  to 
lip,  he  blew  a  blast 
that  echoed  through 
the  hills,  reached  the 
ear  of  the  King  riding  with  the  main 
host.  The  King  would  at  once  have 
turned  and  ridden  to  assist  his  paladin, 
but  a  treacherous  captain  persuaded 
him  that  his  ear  deceived  him.  No 
succor  was  sent. 


The  rear  guard  fought  on — valiant, 
desperate,  hopeless.  Their  leader’s 


dearest  friend  was 
hewn  down.  In  his 
death  frenzy  he 
struck  at  his  own 
captain  —  then  fell 
lifeless.  And  now 
the  leader  himself — 
weakened  by  loss  of 
blood  from  a  score 
of  wounds  of  lance, 
arrow,  sword,  and 
dagger— his  horse 
slain,  fell  just  as  the 
King  charged  up  the 
pass  summoned  by 
a  final  bugle  blast 
that  could  not  be 
mistaken. 


The  story  is  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  in 
all  romance — its  pa¬ 
triotic  ardor  places 
it  as  the  earliest  of  the  truly  national 
poems  of  the  modern  world. 


Do  you  know  this  poem  ?  It  is  one  of  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  which  Dr.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of 
Harvard,  has  gathered  into  his  collection  of 
literature  designed  to  give  a  complete  picture 
of  each  stage  of  the  world’s  development,  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  chroniclers,  poets, 
orators,  philosophers,  and  scientists  of  the  time. 
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This  collection,  called  "THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS.”  embodies  only  com¬ 
plete  masterpieces,  unabridged,  unexpurgated.  Many  are  inaccessible  in 
any  other  form,  for  they  are  lost  in  out-of-print  editions  or  found  only 
in  European  libraries. 

We  publish  a  FREE  book — 60  pages,  flexibly  bound  in  art  leather — which 
conveys  an  admirable  idea  of  what  THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS  are.  Do 
you  want  a  copy?  The  book  is  valuable  in  itself,  for  it  contains  an  expert 
Guide  to  Reading,  and  essays  by  Dr.  Eliot  and  Hamilton  Mabie.  Use  coupon. 


J  VALUABLE  BOOK-FREE 
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“You  didn’t  make  any  definite  en¬ 
gagement,"  said  he,  "and.  besides,  your 
nr*t  duty  is  to  your  editors  and  your 
readers.  ” 

Having  tossed  me  this  disgusting 
thought,  he  departed  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
leaving  me  sad  and  ulone,  but  not  yet 
altogether  in  despair. 

The  last  race  over,  I  hastened  to  Mr. 
Thomas's  house,  which,  by  this  time, 
looked  like  an  old  English  hunting 
print  come  to  life,  for  it  was  now 
crowded  with  pink  coals.  For  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  I  ain  indebted  to 
various  gentlemen  whom  I  encountered 
there. 

In  Virginia— which  is  the  oldest  fox¬ 
hunting  State  in  the  Union,  the  sport 
having  been  practiced  there  for  nearly 
two  centuries— the  words  "hunt”  or 
"hunting”  never  by  any  chance  apply 
to  shooting,  but  always  refer  to  hunt¬ 
ing  the  fox  with  horse  and  hounds.  A 
"hunter’'  is  not  a  man,  hut  a  horse;  a 
huntsman  is  not  a  member  of  the  hunt, 
hut  u  hunt  servant;  the  "field"  may  be 
the  terrain  ridden  over  by  the  hunt,  or 
muy  refer  to  the  group  of  riders  follow¬ 
ing  the  hounds — "hunt  followers.” 
"hunting  men,”  and  "hunting  women." 

All  About  Fox-Hunting 


IN  old  times  many  of  Virginia's  coun- 
llry  gentlemen  kept  their  own  packs, 
mil  though  some  followed  the  hounds 
according  to  the  English  tradition,  there 
developed  a  less  sportsmanlike  style  of 
hunting  called  "hilltopping,"  under 
which  the  hunting  men  rode  to  an  rle 
'•ted  point  and  watched  the  hounds  run 
the  fox,  without  themselves  attempting 
to  follow  ucross  country  anil  he  in  at 
the  kill.  As  a  result,  the  fox  was,  if 
caught,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hounds, 
and  the  brush  and  head  were  inf  re- 
iiucntly  saved. 

Under  the  traditions  of  English  fox- 
liunting— traditions  the  strictness  of 
which  cun  hardly  lie  exaggerated 
hilltopping"  is  a  more  than  doubtful 
sport,  and,  since  organised  fox  hunting 
m  the  United  States  is  taken  entirely 
from  the  English  idea,  the  practice  is 
taboo  in  first-cluss  hunting  regions. 

The  origin  of  hilltopping  is,  however, 
easily  understood  The  old  fox  hunters 
simply  did  not,  us  a  rule,  have  horses 
udi'i|uatu  to  negotiate  the  country, 
huntrrs  not  having  been  developed  to 
any  great  extent  in  America  in  early 
times, 

The  perfect  type  of  huntrr  is  the 
thoroughbred.  By  the  term  "thorough¬ 
bred"  horsemen  do  not  mean  highly 
l-red  horses  of  any  kind,  as  ia  some- 
limrs  supposed,  but  only  running 
horses.  All  such  horses  come  originally 
of  English  stock,  for  it  is  in  England 
that  the  breed  has  been  developed,  al¬ 
though  it  trace*  back,  through  n  number 
of  centuries,  to  a  foundation  of  Arabian 
bliss I.  Only  the  stanchest,  bravest,  fast¬ 
est  type  of  horse  ia  suited  to  hunting  in 
Virginia,  and  for  this  reason  the  more 
experienced  rider*  to  hound*  prefer  the 
thoroughbred,  though  half-bred  and 
thr«e-quurter-l>mi  horse*  are  also  used 
to  some  extent,  the  thoroughbred  often 
I  ring  too  mettlesome  for  any  but  the 
lest  riders.  The  finest  qualities  of  a 
horse  are,  however,  brought  out  in  hunt¬ 
ing  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia, 
for  the  pace  here  is  very  fast — much 
luster  than  the  puce  In  England,  al¬ 
though  over  there  the  Jumps  are,  upon 
the  whole,  stiller. 

The  speed  of  the  Piedmont  Hunt  and 
other  hunts  in  Virginia  Is  doubtless 
partly  due  to  the  use  of  Southern 
hounds,  these  being  American  hounds, 
-mailer  and  faster  than  English  hounds, 
from  which,  however,  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  bred.  The  desirable  qualities  in  a 
puck  "f  hound*  are  uniformity  of  type, 
substance,  speed,  nnd  color.  These  points 
have  to  do  not  only  with  the  style  of  a 
park,  but  also  with  its  hunting  quality. 
Thus  in  the  Piedmont  pack  they  breed 
for  a  red  hound  with  white  markings, 
so  that  the  pack  may  have  an  individual 
appearance,  but  in  all  packs  a  great 
effort  is  made  to  secure  even  s  pcnS,  for 
a  slow  hound  lairs,  while  a  fust  one  be- 
coints  an  individual  hunter.  The  un* 
usual  hound  is  therefore  likely  to  lie 
“drafted”  from  the  pack. 

There  has  been  a  lone  controversy  as 
to  whether  the  English  or  American 
type  of  hound  is  best  suited  for  hunting 
m  this  country,  and  the  matter  seems 
•till  to  remnin  one  of  opinion.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  best  English  pack  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Middlesex  pack,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  of  which  Mr.  A.  Henry  Hig- 
ginson  is  master.  Some  years  since  Mr. 
Higginson  and  Mr.  Harry  Worcester 
Smith  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  master  of 
the  (Irafton  pack,  made  a  bet  of  $5,000 
u  side,  each  backing  his  own  hounds. 


i 


the  qucst.on  being  that  of  the  genera! 
suitability  of  the  American  versus  th*- 
English  hound  for  American  country 
The  trials  wvrr  maur  in  tr.e  Picdm- 
region  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Smith'- 
American  bounds  woo  the  wager  for 
him. 

In  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  hunt 
ing  in  the  United  States  baa  been  or- 
ganired  under  the  Hunts  Committee  of 
the  National  Steeplechase  Association 
Practlcall)  all  the  important  hunting 
organisation*  are  member'  of  this  as¬ 
sociation,  there  being  forty  of  these: 
eleven  in  Virginia,  nine  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  six  in  New  York,  four  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  three  each  in  Maryland  and 
New  Jersey,  and  one  tath  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Vermont.  Ohio,  and  Michigan— 
the  Gross.  Poir.le  Houn  :s.  near  Detroit, 
being  the  most  westerly  of  recognised 
hunts,  alth  ugh  there  u  some  unrrcog 
nired  hunting  near  Chicago.  ,S<*r  idea 
of  the  comparative  importance  of  hunt 
mg  in  the  United  Slate*  and  in  Eng 
land  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  in  England  and  Wales  alone  then 
are  more  than  1*0  packs  of  foxhound-. 
B8  packs  of  beagle*,  and  Ifi  pack-  of 
itaghouml*.  while  (retard  and  Scotland 
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has  struck  hard  at  huntir. 
British  Isles.  Baity'.  "Hunt: 
tory  for  1IIMI*  says: 

"Hunting  ha*  given  her  b* 
those  who  have  gone  front  th 
field  to  join  the  color,,  the  mu 
a*  they  have  led  in  more  h.. 
with  a  tale  of  over  ""  per  o  r 
number,  the  hunt  trie* 
with  over  'd>  per  cent,  while 
servants  -ihuw  over  30  per 
exact  data  arr  available  t»  t 
multitude  from  the  rank  an< 
hus  fulli'v  ■  magnificent 

replug  tb»t  from  mtt  the  hi 
cumem  the  >4He  report,  that  f 
■  very  mar  1  (  I  r .  .  has 
to  the  call." 
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were  draf'-J 
airy  in  Kngt.i 
war;  and  it  ii 
after  the  ... 
“Directory” 
of  well-kn "* 
action,  which 
la  nr*  par-  *  i 


Moonlight  and  Star  Punt 


O  th.  mo  or 
taking  a  few 
until  supper 
the  night. 
The  Plain- 
It  wa.  a  < 
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turw*  in  ynur  own kmwUl ink* yuu 
Into Uatit  fu1trpkalr^4»trW.ov ut 

WVW  BMiinUlatlf  into  Wrll  Rytfo 

MmS  mafeufact'arM  |UaU.  and 
O*  bore  •«*»  vnii  to  lore  all  do 
IrtliM iw»j  from  homo fof  pruia 
*oL  Atvi  U*  n»un*y  mvm)  |.y  i».,t 
Itw  to  Iho  mm  l«W  will  MO  I  hV  txW  i« 
Motor.  An  Jxl>.*«iar  »■  a  ai*«i  Gift 
m*k*  lb*  whot* f nrnllf  tuspy. 

Exclusive  Features 


fords,  the  m*.d 
was  kept  stir 
countless  saddl 
from  the  count  i 
ville  were  rid  ■ 
All  the  way  t- 
kept  picking  m 
alone,  mmdiir.i 
going  our  wai 
until  wc  ©verb 
them  ours 

Dust  was  ov 
gray  veil  who 
station  only  ti> 
late.  I  had  a  I 
the  light  the 
so  I  took  a  pi 
gave  myself  u 
bath,  a  com  for 
ing.  and  a  good 
ing  compsni  <>n 
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samcr  wnrn  sne  movro.  ana  snimmer  ime 
the  light  of  dawn  upon  the  dew.  You  know 
the  sort  of  gown  I  mean:  one  of  those 
gowns  upon  which  a  man  is  afraid  to 
lay  hi*  finger  tips  lest  the  material 
melt  away  beneath  them;  a  gown  which, 
he  feels,  was  never  touched  by  seam¬ 
stress  of  the  human  species,  but  was 
made  by  fairies  out  of  woven  moonlight, 
star  dust,  afterglow,  and  the  fragrance 
of  flowers.  Such  a  gown  upon  a  lovely 
woman  is  man’s  proof  that  woman  is 
indeed  the  thing  which  so  often  he  be¬ 
lieves  her — that  she  is  more  goddess 
than  earthly  being;  for  man  know* 
well  that  he  himself  is  earthly,  and  that 
a  costume  made  from  such  dream  stuffs 
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and  placed  on  him.  would  not  last  out 
the  hoar.  Ho  ha»  but  to  look  up  at  the 
'i»r-  to  realize  the  infinity  or  space, 
and.  similarly,  but  to  look  at  her  in  her 
evening  gown  to  realize  the  divinity  of 
woman.  And  that  is  where  she  has 
him.  For  it  isn't  so! 

At  the  Stage  Door 

AT  last  came  the  train— just  the 
.  dingy’ train  to  stop  at  such  a  station 
—and  after  I  had  boarded  it  and  found 
a  seat  I  continued  to  dream  dreams  as 
wc  rattled  on  toward  Washington. 

Even  when  I  found  myself  wi-lking 
through  the  great  terminal  by  which  all 
railroads  enter  the  capital.  I  hardly  be¬ 
lieved  that  I  was  there,  nor  did  I  feel 
entirely  myself  until  I  had  reached  my 
room  in  the  New  Willard.  Having 
started  my  bath.  1  went  and  knocked 

r»  the  doorof  the  near-by  room  where 
clerk  had  told  me  I  should  find  the 
companion  of  my  wanderings.  "Well," 
he  said  without  enthusiasm  as  he  dis¬ 
covered  me.  "you’re  here,  are  you?” 

He  looked  imposing  and  severe  in  his 
evening  dress.  1  felt  correspondingly 
dirty  and  humble  ‘'Yes.”  I  replied 
meekly.  “Any  news?" 

"None."  he  replied.  "I've  reserved  a 
table  at  Harvey 'a  They  dance  there. 
At  first  they  said  there  was  not  a  table 
to  be  had— Saturday  night,  you  know — 
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region  of  dressing  rooms  with  the  cards 
we  gave  him.  and  a  still  longer  time  to 
return.  "Says  to  wait,"  he  said  when 
l>c  came  back. 

Meanwhile  more  and  more  furniture 
had  come  out.  menacing  our  shins  and 
our  beautifully  polished  hats  in  passing, 
and  leaving  us  less  room  in  which  to 
stand.  We  waited. 

After  ten  minutes  had  passed.  I  re¬ 
marked:  “I  wish  we  had  let  the  taxi  go." 

After  twenty  minutes  I  remarked:  “I 
always  feel  like  an  idiot  when  I  have 
to  wait  at  a  stage  door." 

“I  don't  see  why  you  do  it."  said  he. 

“And  I  hate  it  worse  when  I'm  in  eve¬ 
ning  dress.  I  hate  the  way  the  actors 
look  at  os.  when  they  come  out  They 
think  we're  a  couple  of  eoft-headed 
Johnnies." 

“And  supposing  they  dor 

••Madame  /$  Deflated!" 

T  IK)  not  know  how  long  this  unsatis- 
1  factory  dialogue  might  have  continued 
had  not  some  one  come  to  the  inside  of 
the  stage  door  and  spoken  to  the  door¬ 
man.  whereat  he  indicated  us  with  a 
gesture,  saying:  “There  they  are." 

At  this  a  woman  emerged  The  liyht 
was  dim,  but  I  saw  that  she  wore  no  hat 
and  had  on  an  apron.  As  she  came 
toward  us  we  advanced. 

“You  wait  for  madaroc?"  ahe  asked, 
with  the  accent  of  a  Frenchwoman. 

"Yes." 

“Madame  receive'  your  telegram  only 
this  afternoon."  she  said.  “All  week, 
she  say.  she  wait  to  hear.  This  morning 
she  have  receive'  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Woods  that  say  she  mu*'  come  to  New 
York.  She  think  you  not  coming,  so 
she  say  ‘Yes.’  Then  she  receive'  your 
message.  She  don’t  know  where  to 
reach  you.  She  can  do  nosing.  She  is 
desolated!  She  mus'  fly  to  the  train. 
She  is  very  sorry.  She  hope  that  maybe 
the  gentlemans  will  be  in  Baltimore  nex' 
week?  Yes?" 

“You  mean  she  can't  come  to-night?" 
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I  his  is  Mark  I  wain's  own  set.  This  is  the  set  hr  wai 
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Of  course  you  have  no  intention  of 
doing  so,  you  answer  Hut  unguided 
freedom  is  indeed  likely  to  lead  them 
to  trashy  reading 

Investigate  the  series  known  at  THK 
JUNIOR  CLASSICS  containing  the 
world's  best  literature  for  the  child, 
selected  by  experts.  If  you  will  just 
tear  out  and  mail  us  this  little  square, 
with  your  name  and  address.  we  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  FkLK  the  attrac¬ 
tive  little  book  that  dentil)**  this  mi. 
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“Yes.  monsieur.  She  cannot.  She - 
are  fill'  with  regret.  She — ’’ 

“Perhaps."  said  my  companion,  “we 
can  drive  her  to  the  train?" 

The  maid,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
wish  to  discuss  this  point.  She  shook 
her  head  and  said:  "Madame  ver'  sorry  | 
she  cannot  come." 

“But  I  say.”  repeated  my  companion, 
"that  we  shall  be  delighted  to  drive  her 
to  the  train  if  she  wishes.” 

"She  ver'  sorry."  pefusted  the  maid 
negatively. 

“Oh.  I  see."  said  my  companion. 
“Very  well.  Please  say  to  her  that  we 
are  sorry,  too.” 

“Yes.  monsieur."  The  maid  retired. 

" Men  of  the  World  ” 

•*T  WANT  something  to  eat."  I  re- 
1  marked  as  we  passed  down  the  long 
furniture-piled  passage  leading  to  the 
sidewalk. 

“So  do  !.  We  have  that  table  at 
Harvey's." 

“I  know;  but—" 

"That's  a  fact."  he  put  in.  "I  men-  1 
tioned  her  name.  We  can’t  very  well 
go  there  without  her  " 

“And  all  dressed  up  like  a  pair  of 
goats!”  said  I. 

"No." 

"There's  always  the  hotel.” 

"I  don’t  want  to  go  back  their  -not 

now." 

“Neither  do  !.  Ufa  make  it  the 
Shoreham."  I  suggested  at  we  emerged 
upon  the  street. 

“All  right.”  Then,  looking  across 
the  sidewalk,  he  added:  “There's  that 
damned  uxi!" 

“Yes.  Well  drive  around  there  in  it" 

“No.”  said  he.  “send  i*  away.  I  don't 
feel  like  riding." 

We  walked  to  the  Shoreham  The 
caff  looked  cheerful,  as  it  always  does. 
We  ordered  an  extensive  supper.  It 
was  good.  There  were  pretty  women 
In  the  rum.  but  we  looked  at  them  with  1 
the  austere  eyea  of  disillusioned  men. 
and  talked  cynically  of  life.  I  cannot 
recall  any  of  the  thinrs  we  said.  . 
though  I  remember  thinking  at  the  tune  I 
that  both  of  us  were  being  rather 
brilliant— In  an  ley  way.  I  suppose  it 
was  mainly  about  women.  That  was  to  1 
be  expected.  Women,  indeed!  What 
were  women  to  us?  Nothing.  And 
pretty  women  least  of  all.  Ah.  pretty 
women!  Pretty  women!  .  .  .  Yes.  yes. 

I  had  ordered  fruit  to  finish  off.  and 
I  remember  that  as  the  dish  was  set 
upon  the  table,  it  occurred  to  ox-  that 
we  had  had  a  pleasant  party  after  all. 

“Do  you  know."  I  said,  as  I  helped 
myself  to  some  hothouse  grapes.  "I've 
had  a  bully  eveninr.  It  has  been  fine 
to  sit  here  by  ourselves.  I'm  not  so 
sorry  that  she  did  not  come!" 

Then  I  ate  a  grape  or  two.  They  were 
very  handsome  grapes,  but  were  sour. 

sixth  of  (A#  "A  mtrirnn  Adrrn- 
fares.”  by  Julian  Slrrrl.  drahng  a-./A 
Richmond  and  Norfolk,  a- ill  apurar  in 
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QAID  the  present  President  of  the 
O  United  State*,  apropos  of  the  recent 
railroad  crisis: 

-The  troth  is  that  they  [the  rail¬ 
road  presidents],  like  the  heads  of  many 
ether  businesses  in  this  country,  do  not 
know  their  own  conditions  well  enough 
to  say  what  they  can  er  cannot  do  in 
regard  to  wages  or  hours.  . .  . 

“A  Republican  congressman  came  to 
me  not  long  ago  to  offer  a  suggestion 
about  what  the  [proposed  tariff]  com¬ 
mission  should  do.  ’Iu  chief  business,' 
he  said,  'should  be  finding  the  cost  of 
production.'  'My  dear  man,'  I  said, 
'haven’t  you  discovered  that  there  is  no 
such  animal,  that  the  cost  of  production 
differs  always  with  the  management?  I 
can  take  you  to  five  factories  in  one 
community,  all  making  the  same  kind  of 
goods,  and  each  having  a  different  cost 
of  production.  In  the  case  of  two  fac¬ 
tories  of  which  I  know,  one  making 
money  and  the  other  not.  the  condition 
was  exactly  reversed  by  swapping 
managers. 

Itusinea *  Inefficiency 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  has  found  it  necessary  to  devise 
a  uniform  system  of  accounting  for 
the  various  transportation  agencies 
coming  under  its  jurisdiction.  Among 
the  prescribed  methods  are: 

“A  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for 
Express  Companies,”  a  pamphlet  which 
sells  for  ten  cents. 

“A  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for 
Gaa  Corporations  and  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tions  in  the  District  of  Columbia.”  Ten 
cents. 

“A  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for 
Telegraph  and  Cable  Companies,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Wireless  Telegraph  Com¬ 
panies.”  Ten  cents 
“A  Uniform  System  of  Accounting 
for  Telephone  Companies.”  Ten  cent*. 
Two  supplements  at  five  cents  each. 

“Form  of  General  Balance  Sheet 
Statement  for  Carriers  by  Water.” 
Five  centa. 

-Interpretations  of  Accounting  Clas¬ 
sifications  Prescribed  by  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  Steam 
Roads  "  Pive  centa 
Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  agrees  with  tho 
President  fully,  at  least  In  so  far  as  his 
statement  covers  manufacturers.  Mr. 
Hurley  says  that  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country  are  amazingly  Ignorant  of 
the  cost  of  production:  "Not  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  them  know  exactly  what 
their  product  coats,  and  their  ignorance 
is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their 
obtaining  a  share  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  world’s  business.  They  are  so 
handicapped  by  their  Ignorance  that 
they  are  practically  unable  to  meet 
competition” 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hurley,  the 
Trade  Commission  is  meeting  a  vital 
need  by  printing  and  distributing  free 
a  pamphlet  entitled  ‘  Fundamentals  of  a 
Cost  System  for  Manufacturers.”  “With 
the  object  of  aiding  in  the  improvement 
of  business  generally,  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  in  this  pamphlet  to  show 
briefly  the  importance  of  accurate 
manufacturing  costs  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  underlying  them." 

“A  System  of  Accounts  for  Retail 
Merchants"  is  the  title  of  another 
pamphlet  available  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  found  that  the  majority  of  retail 
merchants  do  not  know  accurately  the 
cost  of  conducting  their  business,  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  unable  to  price 
their  goods  intelligently.  A*  the  com¬ 
mission  points  out,  there  must  be  de¬ 
cided  improvement  in  this  direction  be¬ 
fore  competition  can  be  placed  upon  a 
sound  basis  and  before  a  decrease  in 
the  heavy  business  death  rate  among 
retail  merchants  can  be  expected. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  now 
comes  to  the  front  with  a  statement 
that  farming  is  a  business  the  same  as 
banking  or  running  a  department  store ; 
it  is  a  business  which  involves  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  of  several  kinds  of 
products,  and  two  important  points 
must  be  considered:  What  it  costs  to 


Thomas  Jefferson 
Was  a  Pacifist 


Do  you  know  what  bearing  this  fact 
had  upon  the  military  side  of  the  War 
of  1812?  Do  you  know  what  many 
intelligent  Americans  at  the  time  said  of 
Jefferson’s  policy  ?  Do  you  know  that 
he  was  criticized  by  John  Quincy  Adams, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Josiah  Quincy  and 
others  in  language  whose  vigor  outdoes 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s  arraignment  of  the 
Wilson  Administration? 

This  is  hill  one  of  the  surprising  revela¬ 
tions  made  in  the  little  set  of  hooks  called 


AMERICAN 

PATRI OTS  &  ST ATESM  EN 


England  and  Franca:  "If  wc 
go  to  war  now.  1  fear  we  may 
renounce  focever  the  hope  of 
wring  an  end  to  our  national 
debt." 

You  tee  the  direct  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  policy  of 
Presidents  and  Cabinet*  and 
subsequent  military  and  dip¬ 
lomatic  event*.  And  you  see 
it  not  through  the  eyes  of  a 
present-day  historian,  but  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  speeches,  letters, 
state  papers,  and  articles  of 
the  men  who  then  lived. 
These  volumes  put  you  di¬ 
rectly  in  Nath  with  every  step 
in  our  national  development. 
Their  value  to  you  lo-day 
—  be  you  student,  teacher, 
or  citizen — cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 


In  these  volumes  you  see 
that  preparedness  is  not  a 
new  but  a  very  old  issue — as 
old  as  the  Republic. 

For  instance,  you  hear 
Josiah  Quincy  saying  to  the 
JefferMin  administration  in 
1809:  “l-et  the  people  ,  .  . 
•re  an  army  in  which,  per¬ 
haps  a  lull  hall  of  your  citi¬ 
zens  cannot  confide;  a  small 
navy  rendered  less  by  decay, 
and  even  the  few  ships  we 
have  not  in  a  state  to  give 
battle  .  .  .  and  they  will 
hurl  you  from  your  seats  with 
as  little  remorse  as  a  mis¬ 
chievous  boy  would  shy  so 
many  kittens  into  a  horse- 
pond.” 

And  you  hear  Jefferson  say 
in  response  to  the  insults  of 
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pinseal  hill  leather,  with  gilt  tons.  Price  13  caab  Rene— 
ing  (or  new)  subscribers  io  Collier's  can  gn  them  PR  EE 
Aik  our  subscription  man  bow  —  or  write  os  directly 


Collier’s 


Write  to  Cottier's  Workington  Burton.  Jlil  Woodward  Building.  Washington. 
D.C*  fora  copy  of  any  one  (i-trasr  do  not  ask  for  more)  of  the  bulletin*  men- 
tinned  or  bring  available  for  free  distribution,  or  send  the  /mice  in  postage 
stamps  for  the  accounting  bulletins  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  i-c  trill  art  o*  agent  in  their  purchase.  Our  services  ore  without  charge. 


Collier’s  Washington  Bureau 


Founded  in  1908 


The  Day  of  Reckoning 


produce  these  product*,  and  what  profit 
is  made  on  them  by  selling  at  market 
prices.  There  arc  approximately  six 
and  a  half  million  farmers  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  therefore  farm  bookkeeping  ia  a 
highly  important  subject  which  ha*  been 
neglected  for  a  long  lime.  The  condi¬ 
tion*  on  farms  arc  peculiar  and  the 
method*  of  bookkeeping  devised  to  meet 
tho  problems  of  city  businesses  fail 
when  applied  to  farm  businrs*.  A*  the 
department  says:  "Even  where  the  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  modified  in  the  attempt 
to  meet  farm  needs  they  have  usually 
retained  feature*  of  ordinary  com- 
mereial  bookkeeping  that  render  them 
unsuited  to  the  farmer’s  need*.”  The 
department  ha*  got  out  two  pamphlets 
entitled  “A  Method  of  Analysing  Farm 
Buxine**’’  and  "Farm  Bookkeeping.” 
The  latter  bulletin  i*  not  un  attempt 
to  outline  a  system  of  bookkeeping 
suitable  for  the  use  of  every  farmer, 
but  ib  rather  a  discussion  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  applicable  to  accounts 
on  the  farm.  It  is  believed  that  the 
farmer  who  studies  the  bulletin  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  grasp  these  principles  will  be 
able  to  devixe  a  system  suited  to  his 
peculiar  needs.  The  bulletin  gives  some 
very  helpful  hint*  on  farm  inventories, 
cash  accounts,  what  constitutes  farm 
profit,  receipts,  expenditures,  labor  rec- 
ords,  live-stock  record*,  feeding  records, 
and  an  interpretation  of  farm  accounts. 
The  second  bulletin,  "Method  of  Annlyx- 
ing  Farm  Business,”  goes  farther  than 
the  first  and  gives  blank  form*  for  use 
In  determining  the  farm  Income. 

Both  of  these  bulletin*  are  available 
for  free  distribution  a*  long  as  the  sup- 

Cy  lasts.  When  the  free  supply  Is  ex- 
usted.  the  price  will  lie  five  cents  each. 
Private  business  is  not  the  only  sinner 
against  efficiency  in  bookkeeping.  A* 
far  hack  us  I  MM,  n  meeting  to  discuHS 
uniform  municipal  accounting  was  held 
In  Washington  under  the  auspice*  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  At  this 
meeting  one  of  the  speaker*  said : 

"The  most  prolific  source  of  municipal 
graft.  Ita  securest  hiding  place,  its  most 
effective  Instrument  in  seeking  im¬ 
munity,  is  the  chaos  which  exists  in  the 
classification  of  municipal  accounts,  ami 
the  absence  of  uniformity  in  municipal 
bookkeeping.  . . . 

"There  is  arising  throughout  the 
land  the  result  of  systematic  propa¬ 
ganda— a  movement  for  municipal 
ownership  and  management  of  public- 
■civic®  utilities.  Sooner  or  later  we 
have  got  to  face  this  question,  and  there 
is  bound  to  Ik-  increasing  expert  men  tn- 
lion  along  these  lines.  It  is  impossible 
intelligently  to  study  uml  measure  these 
experiments  until  we  possess  definite 
standards  by  which  to  compare  the  re- 
suits  of  private  and  public  management 
of  these  utilities.  In  the  existing  chaos 
of  municipal  accounting  this  Is  impos¬ 
sible.  and  wc  grope  and  flounder  in  the 
dark. .  .  . 

City  Itoakkreping 

"\N E  have  in  the  United  States  175 
VV  cities  with  a  population  of  30,. 
000  or  more.  .  .  .  The  financial  officer* 
of  these  cities  annually  collect  and  dis¬ 
burse  a  sum  exceeding  1705,000.000.  or 
more  than  the  annunl  cost  of  all  the 
State  governments,  and  more  than  that 
of  the  National  Government. 

"Until  very  recently,  and  since  this 
general  movement  was  organised,  no 
two  of  these  cilic*  have  kept  their  books 
in  such  shape  that  receipt*  and  expendi¬ 
tures  for  particular  purposes  can  be 
compared  with  similar  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  other  municipalities  It 
goes  without  saying  that,  given  half  a 
dozen  cities  of  practically  the  name 
population  and  the  same  geographic  and 
climatic  conditions,  the  costs  of  gov¬ 
ernment—  for  police,  fire,  and  many 
similar  services  -ought  to  be  substan¬ 
tially  the  same.” 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  doing 
its  part  to  bring  about  a  day  of  ade¬ 
quate  reckoning  by  issuing  free  for  the 
use  of  accountants  and  others  who  may 
lie  interested  the  blank  form  it  uses  in 
collecting  the  financial  statistics  for 
cities  having  a  population  of  over  30,000. 
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Longfellow  Found  Inspiration 
in  “Bull”  Durham 

Poems  of  life  and  action  flowed  from  Longfellow’s 
vigorous  pen.  The  smoke  of  life  and  action — "Bull" 
Durham — helped  inspire  them!  For  this  Old  Master  of 
poesy — one  of  the  five  founders  of  American  literature 
— was  an  inveterate  smoker  of  "Bull"  Durham.  In  its  re¬ 
freshing,  wholesome  vigor  he  found  the  lively  satisfaction 
that  goes  with  such  virile  energy  and  enthusiasm  as  his. 


"Bull”  Durham  still  exists  in  the  oldest  sack  of  tobacco 
in  the  world — taken  from  the  poet's  own  supply  as  a 
eift  to  a  friend  and  comrade. 


Bull  Durham 


SMOKING  TOBACCO 


In  Longfellow's  day  they  smoked  “BuH"  Durham  in  pipes. 
The  smart,  snappy  modern  way  is  to  roll  it  into  cigarettes. 

No  tobacco  ever  grown  equals  mild,  sweet  Virginia-Carolina 
leaf  for  cigarettes.  And  "Bull''  Durham  is  the  most  wonderful 
blend  of  these  wonderful  tobaccos.  It  is  distinctive — individual — 
unique  in  flavor  and  aroma— the  smoke  of  the  connoisseur. 

"Roll  your  pwn”  with  "Bull"  Durham  for  the  greatest  of  all 
smokes  I 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


"Why  dun!  you 
Spunk  for  your 
sdf.JoluVY 


Hpl I  E  BARONESS  de 
*  MEYER  i«  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Duke  of  Caracciolo 
of  Naples,  and  the  God¬ 
daughter  of  the  late  King 
Edward  VII.  Her  (lining 
room  is  furnished  with  the 
I'atridnn  Design  in  Com¬ 
munity  Plate. 


A  FEW  DISTINGUISHED 
PATRONS  of 
COMMUNITY  PLATE 

( 9f  I'rmiilkn) 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont. 

New  York 
Randolph  Churchill. 

London 

llaronm  dc  Meyer, 

New  York 

Mr*.  Jamr*  B.  Hagglri, 

New  York 

Mrs.  Oliver  llarriman. 

New  York 

Duchess  ol  Rutland, 

London 

Mr*.  V.  C  Mavrmeyer, 

New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  Jordan. 

Boston 

Mr*.  Honors  Palmer, 

Chicago 

Princes*  Troubetrkoy, 

New  York 

Cou iites*  Cadogan, 

London 

Mr*.  Reginald  C-  Vanderlnlt, 
New  Yolk 


BREAKFAST  ROOM  of  the  BARONESS  de  MEYER 

in  hr  I'rneiian  Palate,  tkt  Pa! amt  Ha/ti  •  I'a/ier 


H'krrt  it  nmtt  ta  tihrmart,  etve  lie  itaunekeit  A  merit  am  it  an  ariirttral  a I  Atari  .‘viirr/r  na  tne  mid  milt  ike  therm  and  diilinrtian 
vf  the  Paintian  datfn  in  Cam  mum  rr  p!au.  A  (kt.t  ttntoimng  j  tampaie  outfit  far  tie  table  tea  be  baught  a I  pruti  ranging  frvm  $50. 00 
ta  $ 500.00. 1  Or  in  individual  ten;  ftr  imlante,  leuipuaut  $5.00  tkt  drtan.  At  ytur  tenor  ftr  HO  jean. 
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THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE  OF  ELECTRICITY 

By  THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  NIKOLA  TESLA,  Prof.  W.  S.  FRANKLIN 
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Prince  Albert  answers 
your  smoke  appetite’s 
demand  for  Quality! 


Smash  square-in-the-eye  all  the  tobacco 
notions  you  ever  had  in  your  life  and 
blaze  away  on  Prince  Albert!  And, 
smash  all  the  coupon  or  premium  no¬ 
tions  you  ever  had,  too,  for  Prince 
Albert  hands  you  nothing  but  quality. 
No  inducement  other  than  quality  has 
ever  been  offered  men  to  smoke  Prince 
Albert!  National  or  state  restrictions 
against  coupons  or  premiums  can  in  no 
way  affect  Prince  Albert’s  sale ! 

You  gel  such  a  whale  of  tobacco  joy  oul  of 
every  cool,  fragrant,  tasteful,  biteless  pipe  or 
rnakin's  cigarette  smoke  of  Prince  Albert  itH 
seem  like  shifting  from  the  peanut 
gallery  to  the  parquet!  And  you 
let  P.  A.  make  that  s ay-so  good  a|... 
quick  as  you  cun  canter  for  a  supply ! 

For,  Prince  Albert's  middle  name  is  I 
"More-smoke-smiles"  because  it  is 
quality  tobacco !  And,  if  you're 
out  for  high -top  tobacco-joy,  via 
quality,  you'll  certainly  bump  right 
up  against  the  real  article  when  you 
play  this  tip  and  prove  out 


the  national  joy  smoke 

No  "ifs"  about  this  line-of-talk !  Because,  Prince  Albert  has  won-all- 
the-way  ever  since  it  hit  the  turnpike  over  seven  years  ago!  Yes.  sir; 
got  to  the  jimmy  pipe  boys  and  the  rnakin's  boys  in  the  bushes,  in  the 
big  and  little  towns,  while  today  it's  “P.  A,  for  mine"  in  every  civilized 
language  all  over  the  globe. 

What's  the  answer?  Prince  Albert  quality  is  backed  by  an  ex¬ 
clusive  patented  process  that  removes  bite  and  parch!  Smoke  it 
with  your  cut-out  on;  speed  up  your  puffs  like  you  were  in  a  hurry! 
We  tell  you  P.  A.  won't  bite! 

When  we  hand  you  such  cheery  news,  line  up  on  Prince  Albert  like 
you  were  carving-tender-turkey,  for  you'll  cash  in  a  lot  of  jimmy  pipe 
or  rnakin’s  cigarette  fun  that'll  make  you  want  to  stretch  those 
smoke  hours  all  out  of  kilter!  P.  A.  does  that  thing  day -in-day -out 
for  men  who  are  game  to  invest  a  small  piece  of  change,  because 
it  has  the  quality! 

Wherever  you  travel.  Prince  Albert  it  right  there  at  the  flit  place  that  tells 
tobacco.  Far  the  tappy  red  bag  < handy  for  ratten)  you  pay  a  n.ehd;  for  the 

moistener  top  that  keeps  the  tobacco  at  such  perfect  coaditioa. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


ter 


■  Electricity s 
W  Message  To  You 

<  Today,  YOU  are  Aladdin; 
you  press  a  button  and 
summon  Electricity— untiring, 
obedient,  reliable. 


T he  modern  Romance  of  Electricity  puts 
the  fables  of  antiquity  into  the  shade,  per¬ 
forming  greater  miracles  as  part  of  the 
every  day  work  of  the  world. 

You  know  that  Electricity  tights  your  home  — 
hoot*  or  cool*  it  a*  you  will— cleans  the  modest 
apartment  and  the  modem  palace. 

But  do  you  know  that  Electricity  can  actually 
ao/v*  the  big  servant  problem  for  you  in  your 
own  home  by  cheaply,  quickly  and  cleanly  doing 
your  cooking,  washing,  ironing  and  sewing? 

Aladdin's  lamp  is  gone  but  the  gentle  push  of 
a  button  or  the  twitch  of  a  switch  today,  per¬ 
forms  more  miracles  than  his  friend  the  genie 
ever  dreamed  about. 

BbCtrtotly  can  make  any  aireet  anywhere  a  bragblee  ntxl- 
a  mot*  attractive  aveet. 

1. 1  velocity  trtfaforma  any  home.  make*  n  better.  bn«htet. 
Happier- take.  the  Jr«*l«*ry  otit  .4  wcenan'a  Me  a.,«!  give*  her 
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YET'  despite  this  process  of  granulation.  mm  *ur- 
1  vived  in  the  nHlM.  There  were  live  Germans  in 
them  when  they  were  taken— German*  who  were  sil¬ 
ting  down  lo  I  heir  meal*,  who  left  lighted  cigars  on 
the  table  when  they  sprang  up  in  answer  lo  the 
alarm  of  attack.  In  moat  villages  arc  a  few  houses 
of  brick  and  stone  which  have  deep  cellar*.  The 
receipt  for  surviving  such  bombardments  is  to  re¬ 
enforce  the  roof  of  the  cellar  with  timbering  and 
sandbag*.  Then  all  the  debris,  as  the  walls  of  the 
building  are  gradually  leveled,  forms  a  further 
thickness  of  roof.  There  arc. such  refuges  which 
only  a  six-inch  shell  can  penetrate,  others  which  re¬ 
quire  an  right-inch;  others  a  twelve  and  some  a 
seventeen.  If  one  entrance  ia  closed  by  a  shell- 
burst.  there  i*  usually  another 
which  will  permit  egress.  The 
business  of  those  below  is  to 
drag  a  machine  gun  up  to  the 
surface  and  turn  it  on  the 


then  the  visitor  has  to  find 
what  cover  he  can  and  settle 
down  with  hi*  own  machine 
gun  and  consider  wavs  and 
means  of  “cleaning  up  “  as  the 
phrase  goes.  With  each  fre*h 
advance  this  detail  ha*  been 
further  systematized  and 
improved. 

The  villages  are  black 
smudge*,  and  the  groves  are 
smudge*  with  a  few  blackened 
stick*  standing.  Not  in  all 
that  Anglo-French  area  from 
three  to  six  miles  in  depth 
and  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
miles  in  breadth  from 


the  location  of  German 
butteries  registered  and 
will  give  them  a  hurri¬ 
cane  to  prevent  their 
turning  their  wrath  on 
the  British  infantry  as 
it  advances.  If  all  the 
guns  of  both  sides  could 
see  one  another,  they 
would  fight  it  out  shell 
against  shell  in  a  bat¬ 
tle  of  guns,  and  the 
winner  would  have  de¬ 
mon  sport  against  a 
gunless  enemy. 

The  big  gun*  have 
the  hack  seats,  and  by 
sixes  through  the  tiers 
they  seem  graded  all 
the  way  up  to  where 
the  field  guns  press 
close  to  the  enemy.  For 
in  an  offensive  the  guns 
must  “follow  up."  When 
ground  is  gained  they 
must  hold  it  with  cur¬ 
tain*  of  fire.  And  the 
i  n  f  a  n  t  r  y  wants  to 
"feel"  the  guns  com¬ 
fortingly  near.  It 
means  the  big  brother 
with  the  big  punch  close 
to  your  clhow.  Soldiers 
speak  of  it  as  the  morale  of  artillery  support  for  the 
infantry.  Many  an  uphill  fairway  on  a  gulf  cour*.- 
is  steeper  than  this  wherr  the  guns  are  arranged 
Picking  your  way  umong  shell  holes  and  over  earth 
seamed  with  all  types  of  trenches,  you  come  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge.  Then  you  see  the  target  of  the 
sweep  of  projectile*  over  your  head.  On  the  other 
side  of  a  stretch  of  farming  land  the  infantry  is  at 
the  edge  of  a  village  and  beyond  them,  where  the 
German  Infantry  holds  out.  the  British  shells  are 
bursting,  preparing  the  way  for  the  infantry  to  make 
nnother  charge.  When  you  arc  close  to  the  bursts 
their  black  volume  is  mixed  with  the  color  of  earth 
and  house  wall*.  Across  the  field*  move  the  file,  of 
horses  drawing  Ihe  caissons  of  shells  to  feed  the  field 
gun*  and  ammunition  for  the  hidden  batteries.  A 
daring  business  this.  Any  one  of  those  batteries  is 
in  range  of  a  hundred  Germun  guns;  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  knowing  that  they  lire  somewhere  in  the  field, 
think  they  have  located  u  battery  and  put  ball  after 
ball  of  black  smoke  into  u  given  spot  where  there 
happen  to  be  no  gun*  this  time.  Next  time  there  may 

For  the  possession  of  the  ridge  when-  you  stand 
the  British  fought  for  two  month*  It  ia  not  much 
of  a  ridge— -these  irregular  crest*  of  a  series  of 
knoll*  over  a  front  of  ten  miles— not  much  of  a  ridge, 
but  it  screens  the  forest  of  guns  »c  have  seen  It 
gives  the  eye*  of  the  British  gunners  fur-dung  ob¬ 
servation.  F.vcry  foot  of  it  the  Germans  contested. 
Particularly  they  put  their  faith  in  villages  and 
woods.  There  arc  no  hedge,  or  fence*  but  ag¬ 
glomerations  of  houses  where  the  farmers  live  and 
groves  which  form  patches  on  the  broad  sweep 
of  tilled  land.  So  the  villages  and  the  groves 
became  eddying  point*  of  the  struggle  They  gave 


A  glimpt e  of  aha  l  ua s  once  the  plratanl  land  of  France 
offer  day  of  thell  Ure.  Ihe  French  and  Knglinh  infantry  swept  across 


protection  and  rervs-n  from  observation.  Every¬ 
one  if  graven  on  the  mind  of  the  army  and  of 
the  British  public. 

Once  correspondents  spoke  of  ruined  villages.  Tin. 
has  erased  to  be  a  correct  term  There  are  only  the 
sites  of  village*  where  overwhelming  artillery  fire 
ha*  crushed  a  path  for  the  infantry.  On  a  four-mile 
front  in  one  day  la  a  single  attack  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  shells  were  fired  by  the  British.  Take 
a  brick  and  some  mortar  and  earth  and  pound  it 
with  a  pile  driver  and  then  stir  thoroughly  and 
pound  again  and  you  will  see  what  has  happened  to 
Guillemont  or  1-a  Boissrlle  The  shells  do  both  th* 
pounding  and  the  stirring;  and  some  human  fich 
and  blood  are  necessary  to  season  this  war  mixture. 
If  these,  had  been  American  communities,  their 
wooden  houses  would  have  leen  burned;  hut  French 
villages  do  not  take  fire  readily. 

Where  Destruction  In  Absolute 


•Then. 

and  look  t  umble. 


not  live,  though  men 
manage  to  live.  The 
effect  is  worse  than  a 
combination  of  Pnmpei: 
and  the  Bad  I -and* 
would  be.  Ruin  by- 
earthquake  is  some¬ 
thing  calamitous  and 
sudden,  while  ruin  by- 
shell  fire  is  systema¬ 
tised  like  the  building 
of  a  tunnel  or  a  bridge 
— done  bit  by  bit, 
coolly  and  calrutntingly. 
Franco  agrees  to  it  in 
order  to  get  the  Ger¬ 
mans  out  of  France. 

Now  in  the  edge  of 
one  of  these  woods  you 
have  n  scene  which  Is 
typical.  There  is  no 
tree  which  has  not  been 
slashed  and  whittled  by- 
bits  of  steel  fragments. 
It  is  surprising  that 
any  trees  stund;  but  to 
bring  down  one  n  fool 
in  dismetcr  you  must 
have  a  direct  hit  in  the 
middle  by  at  least  u  six- 
Inch  shell. 

There  are  sights  in 
this  grove  which  we 
will  leave  to  tin-  imagination  ussisteil  by  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  Ihr  burst  of  steel  shell  cases  and 
U>mb<  into  jagged  fragments  may  accomplish  in 
combing  human  rtesh— sights  by  fallen  trunks  which 
are  scarred,  ripped,  and  buried  by  further  shell 
bursts.  And  there  are  no  cellars  or  dugouts  fur 
protection. 

Surely  human  survival  in  such  a  storm  were  im¬ 
possible.  you  would  say.  It  is  true  that  if  anybody- 
had  attempted  to  sit  on  a  log  for  the  two  months  that 
the  battle  raged  here  the  resultant  bits  of  him 
would  have  been  well  scattered;  but  you  ure  setting 
the  cumulative  effects  of  sixty  day*  of  lire  when  no 
one  set  ef  men  remained  under  It  probably  for  a 
week  at  one  time. 

At  intervals  the  tired  survivors  slipped  away  in 
the  night  after  fresh  fighter-,  who  hud  slept  the  clock 
around  hack  of  the  battle  areu  and  eaten  of  goto)  food 
and  written  letters  home,  had  come  to  relieve  them 
For  there  can  Ih<  no  slcs-p  in  the  frunt  line  in  tie 
midst  of  this  long,  ceaseless  buttle.  Dismiss  your 
Ideas  of  nicely  fashioned  trenches  of  the  stalemate 
days.  The  war  has  entered  a  new  era.  Movement 
ha*  succeeded  rigidity. 

Men  gain  a  position,  and  they  set  digging  the  best 
cover  they  can.  Sometime*  It  is  like  sweeping  buck 
the  tide.  Shells  fill  their  ditches  ns  fast  ns  they 
spade.  A  deep  trench  whose  walls  ure  not  revetted 
may  bury  a  man  completely— often  docs—  and  hi¬ 
ts  smothered  before  he  can  be  exhumed. 

Shallow  parodies  of  trenches  there  nre  umong  the 
roots  of  this  characteristic  wood.  They  run  in  ir¬ 
regular  directions,  some  at  angles  to  the  line  of  ad¬ 
vance  where  daring  spirits  dug  their  way  toward 
the  enemy.  Perhaps  they  (tWinned  on  pagr  2S> 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  ELECTRICITY 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  THOMAS  A.  EDISON 


THOMAS  H.  UZZELL 


BY 


IT  is  Mr.  Edison’s  belief  that  the  world’s  mo,t 
•immediate  scientific  need  is  inventions  which 
will  lighten  the  grinding  toil  of  heavy  labor. 

In  the  course  of  a  brief  interview  I  had  with 
him  at  hi*  laboratory  in  West  Orange  he  spoke 
more  about  this  problem  than  about  anything 
else.  He  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  farmer's 
life  made  more  pleasant,  the  drudgery  removed 
from  the  life  of  the  housekeeper,  and  the  risk 
the  soldier  runs  of  suffering  and  death  reduced. 

Mr.  Edison  is  a  hard  man  to  interview.  For 
weeks  word  went  forth  from  his  plant  that  h- 
waa  absorbed  with  important  scientific  wor; 
and  could  not  be  seen.  Hi*  secretaries  re¬ 
ported  that  oven  they  for  days  had  not  been 
able  to  get  a  word  with  him.  A  sign  was  nailed 
across  the  laboratory  door:  "Mr.  Edison  doe* 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed;  see  Mr.  Meudoweroft." 

At  the  lust  moment,  however,  word  was  re¬ 
ceived  that,  late  that  afternoon  f Saturday).  Mr. 
Edison  could  be  seen  for  about  ten  minute*.  It  fell  to 
my  lot  to  hurry  across  the  river  and  see  what  I  could 
learn  about  the  future  of  electricity  in  these  ten 
minute*.  Although  I  hove  but  a  layman’s  ignorance 
in  scientific  mutters,  I  have  a  layman’s  curiosity 
about  all  things  olcctricul.  and  on  the  train  I  jotted 
down  on  the  corner  of  my  newspaper  a  whole  lot 
of  tilings  I  wanted  to  learn  about  the  sort  of  world 
•ay,  that  my  great-grandchildren  will  inhabit.  If 
they  uro  going  around  pushing  buttons  to  achieve 
the  thing*  thut  now  cause  me  toll,  well,  it  »eemed 
to  me  that  it  would  be  something  of  a  comfort  to 
know  about  it. 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Edison  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
ami  I  asked  neurly  all  my  questions,  but  a*  I  ait 
down  to  write  I  don’t  feel  that  what  I  have  to  say 
will  much  onlighton  the  scientific  world  as  to  the 
coming  age  of  electrical  marvels.  I  felt  like  the 
provincial  who  went  to  see  I’aria,  saw  Napoleon 
ride  by  on  a  horse,  and  returned  home  unable  to  talk 
about  anything  else  but  tho  great  general.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Edison  is  not  a  man  of 
words:  ho  is  too  husy  doing  things  to  talk  about 
them.  No  Interviewer,  however,  could  have  asked  a 
more  kindly  reception  than  the  one  Mr.  Edison  gave 
me;  nor  can  I  imagine  anyone  discussing  the  things 
which  most  Interested  him  more  frankly  or  good- 
naturedly.  Mr.  Edison  work*  with  such  utter  con¬ 
centration  upon  the  task  Immediately  In  hand,  and 
Is  so  wholly  practical  In  his  point  of  view  I  like 
to  think  of  him  a*  a  sort  of  superhandy  man  about 
the  nation— that  he  ha*  no  lime  or  inclination  for 
scientific  speculation.  He  told  me  that  he  had  read 
and  enjoyed  Jules  Verne  and  H.  G.  Well*,  but  he 
him«elf  is  not  u  romancer.  He  prophesies  with  great 
reluctance. 

As  I  entered  the  spacious,  book-lined  study  of  the 
laboratory,  the  Inventor,  clad  In  his  long  chemist’s 
coal  and  felt  hat.  was  sitting  at  his  table  busily 
occupied  with  some  paper*.  I  was  placed  at  hi* 
elbow  and  was  bidden  to  wait  patiently  until  he 
looked  up.  Finally  he  did  so.  and  I  made  known 
to  him  (Mr.  Edison  now  hears  with  great  difficulty) 
the  purpose  of  my  visit.  He  pushed  his  felt  hat 
bock  over  his  gray  hair,  lenned  back  comfortably  in 
his  swivel  chair,  stroked  his  face  meditatively,  and 
Slid:  “The  future  of  electricity?  No  one  can  tell 
for  a  certainty  what  will  yet  be  done  with  electricity, 
but  I  am  sure  that  there  Is  a  very  wonderful  future 
In  store  for  it  I  attended  the  Electrical  Exposition 
in  New  York  recently.  It  was  a  large  and  attractive 
show,  and  I  said  then,  when  I  was  asked  about  the 
future  of  electricity,  that  ’the  sky’s  the  limit*  And 
that’s  what  I  mean.  Some  day  nearly  everything 
will  be  done  by  electricity." 

1  asked  Mr.  Edison  if  he  thought  the  twentieth 
century  would  show  as  many  electrical  advances  a* 
the  nineteenth,  and  he  replied:  ”Yes.  I  believe 
it  will,  perhaps  more.  This  war  has  broken 
into  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  it  will  go  on  very  rapidly  a*  soon  as 
the  war  is  over.  There  will  be  lulls  when  it 
will  seem  that  there  is  little  more  to  be  in¬ 
vented.  and  then  suddenly  some  clever  chap 
will  hit  upon  a  new  idea,  and  its  effects  will 
radiate  out  and  affect  all  of  life.’’ 

I  then  told  Mr.  Edison  that  he  and  other 
inventors  had  taught  the  American  people  to 
expect  almost  anything  to  come  forth  from 
their  laboratories,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
were  now  interested  to  know  what  specific  me¬ 
chanical  innovations  were  promised  for  the 
near  future.  The  inventor  sat  for  some  time 
D*  I  •  * 


quietly  thinking,  and  then  finally  said:  "Well,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  interference  of  the  Government 
with  the  railroads,  they  would  all  bo  electrified  by 
now.  Until  they  are  allowed  to  accumulate  enough 
surplus  earnings  to  finance  this  change,  the  prop)# 
will  have  to  do  without  this  much-nevded  improve¬ 
ment  in  American  transportation." 

“ Henry  Ford  h  No  Fool” 

MR.  EDISON’S  mind  seemed  to  be  shifting  from 
its  absorption  in  the  particular  problem  he  wa* 
then  worklnr  on  to  a  contemplation  of  the  life  of  thr 
country  and  of  the  mechanical  discoveries  which 
were  most  affecting  It.  and  so  I  waited  to  see  what 
would  occur  to  him  to  mention  as  of  most  Im¬ 
portance.  Henry  Ford  won.  He  said: 

”1  paid  a  visit  to  Ford’s  plant  recently  and  saw 
thirty  of  the  new  tractors  working,  some  of  them 
using  kerosene.  I  tell  you  they  are  the  greatest 
thing  in  twenty  years.  They  can  do  everything  a 
good  horse  can  do.  and  they  cost  no  more.  They  will 
revolutionise  farming.  They  will  lessen  the  heavy 
labor.  They  ore  so  easy  to  manage  that  in  Europe 
after  tho  war  the  soldier  without  an  arm  or  a  leg 
will  be  able  to  use  them.  Inventions  like  Ford’s 
tractor  are  going  to  lessen  a  lot  of  grinding  ani¬ 
mal  labor." 

Again  the  Inventor  relapsed  Into  silent  medita¬ 
tion.  but  soon  his  face  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  he  continued:  “Ford  is  the  most  humane  man 
I  ever  saw.  He  Is  greatly  Interested  in  the  details 
of  his  new  machinery,  of  course,  but  the  thing  he 
talks  about  most  is  his  men.  lie  Is  always  worry¬ 
ing  about  their  being  able  to  do  their  jobs  as  easily 
and  as  efficiently  as  possible  I  think  that  what  he 
is  doing  for  his  men  is  the  best  part  of  all  he  has 
done."  Mr.  Edison  seemed  to  be  chuckling  deep 
within  himself  as  he  conjured  up  visions  of  his  visit 
with  the  “Detroit  mechanic."  He  went  on: 

“Henry’s  critic*  tell  him  that  for  him  to  pay  wage* 
of  five.  six.  and  seven  dollar*  a  day  is  suicidal,  but 
I  tell  you  that  Henry  is  no  fool.  He  knows  whst  he  is 
doing.  He  is  getting  his  work  done  at  the  lowest 
wage*  in  the  United  State*  I  am  paying  my  men 
three  dollar*,  and  he  pays  hi*  seven,  yet  I  believe 
he  is  getting  more  for  his  money  than  I  am.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  he  multiplies  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  his  men’s  work  by  the  use  of  machinery- 
Very  few  people  realise  what  possibilities  lie  in  the 
invention  of  new  machinery  to  solve  the  problems 
of  labor.  Henry  know*.  He  is  a  natural-born  me¬ 
chanic  if  ever  there  was  one." 

It  was  obvious  from  several  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Edison  that  he  believe*  that  the  next  general  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  application  of  electricity  is  to  take 
place  in  large  cities.  He  said  that  he  believed  that 
the  internal-combustion  engine,  because  of  its  ability 


and  independent  than  an  electric  motor,  would 
perform  most  of  the  work  on  the  farm.  “Hut," 
id.  “the  cities  will  soon  sec  universal  trans¬ 
mission  of  electrical  power.  Belts  in  factories 
will  be  done  away  with.  In  twenty  or  thirty 
years  there  won’t  be  any  horse  trucks  left  in 
the  cities.  Storage  batteries  will  be  in  general 
use.  Electricity  will  be  ao  cheap  that  it  won’t 
pay  to  use  any  other  form  of  power.  The  5,000- 
horsepower  engines  which  1  put  into  my  plant 
here  are  now  dead.  I  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  the 
current  I  need  from  a  company  in  Newark.’’ 

This  glimpse  into  Mr.  Edison’s  view  of  the 
future  for  electricity  suggested  so  many  lines 
of  further  inquiry  that  I  scarcely  knew  what 
would  be  the  most  profitable  question  to  ask 
next  My  ten  minutes  were  already  up.  For 
all  I  knew,  Mr.  Edison’s  “boys”  might  be  up 
to  something  perfectly  tremendous  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door  leading  into  the  workshop,  but  the 
inventor  smiled  thoughtfully,  waiting  for  another 
question.  So  I  asked  him  about  the  wirelcas  trans¬ 
mission  of  electrical  energy.  His  answer  waa  typical : 
“I  cannot  conceive  of  much  being  done  in  that  line  for 
some  time.  I  know  that  much  has  been  said  about  it. 
and  I  don’t  want  to  aay  that  it  can’t  be  done.  /  sim¬ 
ply  can’t  see  how-  it  can  be  done.  The  great  difficulty 
in  that  problem  Is  to  find  some  way  to  channelise  the 
llertxian  waves.  I  have  never  worked  on  It." 

I  next  asked  Mr.  Edison  what  use  would  be  made 
in  the  future  of  natural  forces  for  the  production  of 
electricity,  and  suggested  that  the  recent  rise  in  the 
cost  of  gasoline  and  coal  might  hasten  the  discovery 
of  less  exhaustible  sources  of  power. 

"The  problem  industry  need*  most  lo  have  solved 
to  secure  greater  economy.”  he  said,  "  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  electricity  in  larger  units.  The  trans¬ 
mission  of  electricity  with  the  use  of  high  voltage* 
is  now  accomplished  at  a  not  very  exorbitant  cost 
What  we  need  more  is  greater  economy  in  the  use  of 
coal.  This  country  Is  using  up  Its  natural  wealth  ul 
an  awful  rate.  Deforestation  is  much  to  blame  for 
this.  Mining  promoters  are  mining  coal,  not  for 
humanity’s  sake,  but  in  order  to  make  money.  The 
general  transportation  of  coal  should  be  forbidden. 
Ths  miners  should  be  compelled  to  turn  the  coal  Into 
electricity  at  the  pit’s  mouth.  They  could  then  sell 
the  electricity." 

Mr.  Edison  added  that  he  believes  tho  day  la 
coming  when  all  the  water  power  of  tho  country 
will  be  harnessed  to  produce  electricity.  A*  for  tho 
waves  and  tides  of  the  sea.  he  said:  "Yes.  In  the  cen¬ 
turies  to  come  undoubtedly  we  shall  have  all  these 
thing*.  As  long  as  we  can  secure  coal  and  other 
fuels  cheaply  enough,  we  will  continue  to  use  them, 
but  when  they  begin  to  disappear  we  shall  find  it 
cheaper  to  get  power  in  other  ways.  It  ia  all  a  mut¬ 
ter  of  price.” 

I  asked  Mr.  Edison  what  rWe  he  thought  electric¬ 
ity  would  play  in  the  household  of  the  future,  and 
he  replied  with  a  story  about  Mrs.  Edison. 

Salesman  Teaches  Mrs.  Edison 

A  SALESMAN,  he  said,  called  at  hi*  home  with  a 
new  washing  machine.  Mr*.  Edison  was  skep¬ 
tical  of  it,  but  listened  to  the  man’s  exposition  of 
its  possibilities,  and  finally  agreed  to  give  it  a  trial. 
Two  or  three  times  the  salesman  called  to  see  that 
the  machine  was  being  properly  used.  Then  one  day 
be  said  that  he  had  to  get  the  washer  back  and 
wanted  to  take  it  away,  whereupon  Mrs.  Edison  said 
that  she  simply  could  not  give  it  up  and  insisted 
upon  his  naming  a  price  for  it.  “Some  salesman  I’1 
chuckled  Mr.  Edison. 

The  inventor  did  not  enlarge  upon  the  point  he 
wanted  to  make  by  this  incident,  but  it  was  obvious, 
I  think:  Women  are  more  conservative  than  men  in 
accepting  new-fangled  machinery  to  do  their 
work,  but  they  can  be  easily  taught,  and  will 
learn  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  coming  age 
of  convenience  and  comfort.  Mr.  Edison  said 
that  already  everything  in  the  kitchen  of  his 
home  i*  operated  by  electricity. 

Mr.  Edison  declared  that  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  new  scientific  discoveries  now  claiming 
the  attention  of  the  world  are  Henry  Ford’s 
new  tractor  and  the  new  process  of  separating 
nitrogen  from  the  air  for  the  production  of 
fertiliser.  Both  these  discoveries  affect  the 
farm,  and  the  farmer,  he  reminded  me,  is  still 
the  bulwark  of  the  nation.  “By  this  new  elec- 
trie  process,"  he  said,  “of  getting  from  the  air 
c  .rbide  and  then  cyanamide  and  finally  fcrtil- 
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iter,  intensive  farming  is  made  possible.  We 
have  got  to  have  Intensive  farming  in  this 
country  very  soon.  European  farmer*  are 
ahead  of  us  in  making  this  advance.  They 
are  getting  fifty  and  sixty  bushels  of  wheat 
an  acre  where  we  are  getting  only  fifteen.” 

The  Inst  thing  we  spoke  of  concerned  Mr. 
Edison’s  own  plans  for  the  future.  He  said 
that  electrochemical  problems  were  just  then 
claiming  his  time  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

•Soon,  however,  he  %aid,  he  hoped  to  help 
work  out  measures  for  the  military  defense 
of  the  nation.  He  explained  his  interest  in 
tackling  the  problems  confronting  the  new 
naval  board  of  engineering  experts  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  His  eyes  twinkled  with  enthusiasm  as 
he  made  what  was  to  me  the  most  memorable  re¬ 
mark  of  the  interview:  "We're  setting  up  a  good 
lulKirntory,  and  us  soon  a*  it  is  ready  to  work  in 
I’ve  got  a  lot  of  stunts  I  want  to  try  for  Uncle 
Sammy.”  He  continued: 

"I  want  it  understood  that  my  aim  in  working  on 
military  problems  is  solely  to  help  protect  the 
country  from  attack.  I  wouldn’t  work  a  single  hour 
in  the  interest  of  any  plan  for  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  against  any  other  country. 
There  are  twelve  million  young  fellow*  of  military 
age  in  this  country.  1  am  thinking  of  them.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  most  urgent  need  in  our  national  de¬ 


fense  is  to  discover  better  means  of  securing 
strategic  information  during  military  maneuvers. 
This  seem*  to  be  the  weakest  point  in  the  hattlrs  in 
Europe.  Thia  new  naval  board  is  made  up  of  experts 
and  engineers.  We  will  have  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  research  laboratories  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  made  up  our  minds  that  the  country  ought  not 
to  ask  our  young  men  to  go  to  war  without  assisting 
them  in  every  way  possible  to  science  I  believe 
that  the  battle,  of  the  future  will  be  fought  with 
machinery.” 

I  asked  Mr.  Edison  if  be  was  an  advocate  of 
compulsory  military  service,  and  he  replied: 

"I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  military  educa¬ 
tion.  I  know  that  if  our  twelve  million  young 


men  were  in  good  training  and  wore  edu 
cated  romcuhat  in  military  matters,  the-, 
would  not  be  shot  down  like  sheep.  During 
the  six  years  when  they  are  most  act  in 
physically  they  should  be  required  to  go  inti, 
training  for  six  weeks  each  year.  I  ahou'.a 
think  that  most  of  them  would  feel  lik» 
shaking  themielves  a  bit  and  get  out  ani 
do  a  few  military  stunt*.  At  any  rate 
they  can  rest  assured  that  the  Naval  Board 
i*  going  to  do  its  part.  With  the  advan¬ 
tages  nf  science  we  are  going  to  jriv« 
them  and  with  what  they  can  do  for  them¬ 
selves — well,  anybody  who  attacks  us  the 
will  have  a  healthy  time  of  it.  1  can  tell  you." 

Before  1  left  Mr.  Edison,  he  talked  to  me  for  • 
few  moments  about  his  own  greatest  invention,  tin 
incandescent  light  system,  and  gave  me  hi*  idea  of 
the  tragedy  of  the  inventor's  life.  ’T  worked  for  years 
over  this  system,”  he  said;  “I  had  to  gel  up  a  lot 
of  things  to  gel  ready  for  it,  and  1  sweat  blood 
doing  it.  believe  me.  The  trouble  i*  thut  we  arc 
animals  and  have  only  live  senses  to  work  with 
Wonderful  thing*  are  happening  all  about  us  nil 
the  time,  and  we  have  no  means  of  grasping  or 
understanding  them.  The  Roentgen  rays  had  to  be 
turned  into  light  before  they  could  be  discovered 
If  we  only  had  another  five  senses-  ah.  then,  per¬ 
haps  we  could  soon  m.ikr  uslounding  discoveries.” 
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Nikola  Train  i*  on  inventor,  fieri  lira  I  wizard. 
mid  aeer.  Hr  is  the  dUeaverer  of  alternating, 
current  power  Iroumiieion,  Ike  ay  item  of  tier - 
I r ini l  eonvrrmon  and  diatribution  by  oorillatory  die- 
charge*.  tranem\*aion  of  energy  through  a  tingle 
wire  without  return,  a  ayateui  of  wireleta  tm no- 
mission  of  intelligence,  tmn*  former,  etc.  Hi*  labo¬ 
ratory  is  nf  Shore  ham.  I,.  I. 

MANY  a  would-bo  discoverer,  failing  in  hi*  effort*. 

has  felt  regret  at  having  been  horn  at  a  lime 
when,  a*  he  think*,  everything  ha*  been  already  *e- 
compllshed  and  nothing  i*  left  to  be  done.  Thi* 
erroneous  impresalon  thnt,  a*  wr  are  advancing,  the 
pooilbilitia*  of  invention  are  being  exhausted  is  not 
uncommon.  In  reality  It  i*  Just  the  opposite.  WKfet 
ha*  boon  so  far  done  by  electricity  i*  nothing  as 
comparod  with  what  the  future  has  in  store.  Not 
only  Ulht,  but  there  are  now  innumerable  thing*  done 
in  old-fashioned  way*  which  are  much  inferior  in 
economy,  convenience,  and  many  other  respect*  to 
the  new  method.  So  great  are  the  advantages  of  the 
latter  that  whenever  un  opportunity  present*  it*elf 
the  engineer  advise*  his  client  to  "do  It  electrically.” 

Water  power  offer*  gmil  opportunities  for  novel 
electrical  application*,  particularly  In  the  department 
of  electrochemistry.  The  harnessing  of  waterfalls 
is  the  most  economical  method  known  for  drawing 
energy  from  the  sun.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
both  water  and  electricity  urv  Incompressible  The 
net  efficiency  of  the  hydroelectric  process  can  be  a* 
high  ns  8ft  iter  cent.  The  initial  outlay  is  generally 
great,  hut  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  small  ami  the 
convenience  offered  ideal.  My  alternating  sy*«cm  is 
invariably  employed,  and  so  far  about  7,000,000 
horsepower  ha*  been  developed.  As  generally  uaed. 
we  do  not  get  more  than  six-hundredths  of  a  horse- 
power  per  ton  of  coal  per  year.  This  water  energy 
is  therefore  equivalent  to  that  obtainoble  from  an 
annual  supply  of  120,000.000  tons  of  coal,  which  is 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the 
United  States. 

Great  possibilities  also  lie  in  the  use  of  coal.  From 
this  valuable  mineral  we  chiefly  draw  the  sun’s 
stored  energy,  which  is  required  to  meet  our  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  needs.  According  to  statistical 
reefrd*  the  output  in  the  United  States  during  an 
average  year  is  4X0.000.000  tons.  In  perfect  engine, 
this  fuel  would  be  sufficient  to  develop  500.000.000 
horsepower  steadily  for  one  year,  but  the  squander¬ 
ing  is  so  reckless  that  we  do  not  get  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  its  heating  value  on  the  average.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  electrical  plan  for  mining,  transporting, 
and  using  coal  could  much  reduce  this  appall¬ 
ing  waste.  What  is  more,  inferior  grades,  bil- 
lions  of  tons  of  which  are  being  thrown  away, 
might  be  turned  to  profitable  use. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  natural  gas 
anti :  mineral  oil,  the  annual  loss  of  which 
amount*  to  hundred*  of  millions  of  dollars.  In 
the  very  near  future  such  waste  will  be  looked 
upon  a.  criminal  nnd  the  introduction  of  the 
new  method,  will  lie  forced  upon  the  owner*  __ 
of  such  properties.  Here.  then,  is  an  im¬ 
mense*  field  for  the  u»c  of  electricity  in  many 
ways.  The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  ntt  r.  *. 


another  large  opportunity  for  the  effective  applica¬ 
tion  of  electricity. 

In  the  production  of  pig  iron  about  one  ton  of  coke 
is  employed  for  every  ton.  Thu*  31 .000.000  tons  of 
coke  are  u*cd  a  year.  There  are  4.000,000  cubic  fret 
of  gases  front  the  blast  furnace*  whirh  may  be  usrd 
for  power  purposes.  It  is  practicable  to  obtain 
2.500.000  horsepower  electrical  energy  in  thi*  way. 

In  the  manufacture  of  coke  some  41.000.000  ton. 
of  coal  are  employed  in  this  country.  From  the  rase* 
produced  in  this  process  some  1.500.000  horsepower 
could  be  produced  in.the  form  of  electrical  energy. 

I  have  devoted  much  thought  to  this  industrial 
proposition,  and  fifiS  that  with  new.  efficient,  ex¬ 
tremely  cheap,  and  simple  thermodynamic  trans¬ 
formers  not  less  than  4 .000.000  horsepower  could  be 
developed  in  electric  generators  by  utilising  the  heat 
of  these  gases,  which,  if  not  entirely  wasted,  are 
only  in  part  and  inefficiently  employed 

With  systematic  improvements  and  refinements 
much  better  result*  could  be  secured  and 
revenue  of  $30,000,000  or  more  derived. 

t rival  energy  could  be  advantageously  used  in  the 
fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  production  Of 
fertiliser*,  for  which  there  is  an  unlimited  demand 
and  the  manufacture  of  which  it  restricted  here  on 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  power.  I  expect  confi¬ 
dently  the  practical  realisation  of  this  project  in  the 
very  near  future,  and  look  to  exceptionally  rapid 
electrical  development  in  this  direction. ' 

But  the  time  is  very  . near  when  we  shall  h*iVe  the 
precipitation  of  the  moisture  of  thr  atmosphere 
under  complete  control,  and  then  it  will  be 
to  draw  unlimited  quantities  of  water  from  the  oceans, 
develop  any  desired  amount  of  energy,  and  completely 
transform  the  globe  by  irrigation  and  intensive  farm¬ 
ing.  A  greater  achievement  of  man  through  the 
medium  of  electricity  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

The  present  limitations  in  the  transmission  of 
power  to  distance  will  be  overcome  in  two  ways: 
through  the  adoption  of  underground  conductors  in¬ 
sulated  by  power,  and  through  the  introduction  of 
the  wireless  art. 

When  these  advanced  ideas  are  praeticatly  realized 
we  shall  get  the  full  benefit  of  water  power,  and  it 
will  become  our  chief  dependence  in  the  supply  of 
electricity  for  domestic,  public,  and  other  use*  in 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war. 

A  vast  and  absolutely  untouched  field  is  the  use  of 
electricity  for  the  propulsion  of  ships.  The  leading 
electrical  company  in  this  country  equipped  a  large 
vessel  with  high-speed  turbine*  and  electric  motor*. 
The  new  equipment  was  a  signal  success.  Applica¬ 


tion*  nf  Ou*  kind  will  multiply  at  a  rapid  rate,  for 
the  advantage*  of  the  electrical  drive  are  now  pat¬ 
ent  to  everybody.  Gyroscopic  apparatus  will  prob¬ 
ably  play  an  important  part,  as  ll»  general  adoption 
on  vessels  is  sure  to  come.  Very-  little  has  yet  been 
done  in  the  Introduction  of  electrical  drive  in  the 
various  branches  of  industry  and  manufacture,  hut 
the  prospect*  here  are  unlimited. 

Book*  have  already  been  written  on  the  use*  of 
electricity  in  agriculture,  but  the  fuel  is  thut  very 
little  hn*  been  practically  done.  The  beneficial  ef- 
feet*  of  electricity  yf  high  tension  have  been  un¬ 
mistakably  established,  so  thut  we  are  warranted 
in  believing  that  a  revolution  will  be  brought  about 
through  the  extensive  adoption  of  agricultural  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus.  The  safeguarding  of  forests  ugniiikt 
fire*,  the  destruction  of  microbe*.  Insects, and  rodent* 
will,  m  due  course,  lie  accomplished  by  electricity. 

In  th*  not  far  distant  future  we  shall  see  u  great 
many  new  uses  of  electricity  that  will  aim  nt  safety 
The  safety  of  vessels  at  sen  will  be  particularly  af¬ 
fected.  We  shall  have  electrical  instruments  which 
will  prevent  collision*,  and  we  shall  even  bo  able  to 
disperse  fog*  by  electric  f ore-  ami  powerful  uml 
penetrative  ray*.  I  am  hopeful  that  within  the  next 
few  years  wireless  plants  will  be  installed  for  the 
purpose  of  illuminating  the  oceans.  The  project  |i 
perfectly  feasible;  If  carried  out  it  will  contribute 
more  than  any  other  provision  to  the  safety  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  human  lives  at  sea.  The  same  plant  could 
also  produce  stationary  electrical  wave*  and  onnt.lt- 
ship*  to  get  any  time  accurate  bearing*  ami  other 
valuable  practical  data,  thus  making  the  present 
means  unnecessary.  It  could  also  be  used  for  time 
signaling  ami  many  other  such  purposes. 

In  the  great  department*  of  electric  light  ami 
power  great  opportunities  are  offered  through  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  many  kinds  of  novel  device*  which  ran 
be  attached  to  the  circuit*  at  convenient  hours  to 
equalize  the  load*  nnd  increase  the  revenues  from  the 
plant*.  I  myself  have  knowledge  of  n  number  of 
new  appliance*  of  this  kind.  The  most  important  of 
them  is  probably  an  electrical  ice  machine  which 
obviates  entirely  the  use  of  dangerous  and  otherwise 
objectionable  chemicals.  The  new  machine  will  also 
require  no  attention  and  will  be  very  economical  ir 
operation.  In  this  way  refrigeration  will  be  effected 
very  cheaply  and  conveniently  in  every  household. 

An  mien-sting  fountain,  electrically  operated,  h«- 
already  l*rn  brought  out.  It  will  very  likely  W 
extensively  introduced,  and  will  afford  an  unusual 
and  pleasing  sight  in  squares,  parks,  and  hotel*. 

Cooking  devices  for  all  domestic  purposes  are  i»» 
being  made,  and  there  is  a  large  demand  foi 
practical  designs  nnd  suggestions  in  this  field, 
and  for  electric  signs  nnd  other  attractive 
means  of  advertising  which  can  be  electrically 
eperated.  Some  of  the  effects  which  it  ii 
possible  to  produce  by  electric  currents  arc 
wonderful  and  lend  themselves  to  exhibition* 
There  is  no  doubt  thnt  much  can  be  done  :t 
thi*  direction.  Theatres,  public  hall*,  and  pit 
vate  dwellings  are  in  need  of  a  great  man) 
devices  and  instruments  for  convenience,  an: 
offer  ample  opportunities  to  ingenious  anil 
practical  inventors.  (Confinucr/  on  pa&e  38| 
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RUSSIAN  COTTON  KING 


WHERE  FEUDALISM  AND  MODERN  MACHINERY  MEET 

BY  ARTHUR  RUHL 


big.  quiet  office  in  the  merchant  quarter  of  Mo*cow, 
a  very  busy  but  amiable  young  man.  trying  to  at¬ 
tend  to  hi*  cotton  bu*me.«  and  at  the  unr  time 
take  car*  of  all  the  committee*,  conference*,  and  *o 
on.  into  which  any  such  man  of  affair*  i*  likely  to 
be  'drawn  in  war  time  opoiatly.  prrhap*.  in 
Moacow.  which  I*  much  more  Ku»ian  than  retro- 
grad.  and.  compared  with  the  chilly,  cosmopolitan 
capital,  a  huge  tillae*.  where  people  belong  and 
have  root*,  and  everybody,  ao  to  apeak,  know* 
everybody  el*e. 

He  found  time,  however,  to  telephone  out  to  the 
third  brother  at  the  mill,  and  next  day  the  two 
non*  of  the  brother  I  had  acen  in  New  York  came 
in  to  racort  me  to  the  mill.  Both  were  atill  in  achool. 
they  apoke  French  and  a  little  English.  and  the 
you  nicer  wore  the  hlouac  and  military  belt  and  cap 
of  the  Russian  schoolboy.  He  carried  a  tennia 
racket,  and  wanted  to  know  right  I  way  if  I  played 
and  whether  American  football  ^  -nor*  like  A*- 
aociation  or  Rmrby.  They  took  'V. »  the  station  in 
their  uncle’*  automobile  •  ••  «Aet  Tor  me  ami 

tea,  pointed  out  the  *ifr*«*.  or  •ummer  collar**,  on 
the  wny  to  Rogorodak.  the  Austrian  prianner* 
working  along  the  road,  the  new  cable  line  that 
to  bring  electric  power  to  the  milla—  in  abort,  were 
juat  like  any  well-mannered,  wide-awake,  hospitable 
preparatory- achool  boy*  at  home. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  we  rode  away  from  the 
surrounding*  in  which  one  generally  find*  mill*  in 
America,  alighted  at  a  village  with  wide  unpated 
at  net*  and  houses  ma<tr  of  plane<l  log*,  and  drove 
three  or  four  verat*  farther.  Here,  by  a  little  river, 
on  rround  formerly  covered  by  pine  wood*.  wa«  the 
factory — mills,  cottage*,  dormitories,  school,  hos¬ 
pital.  theatre,  park— a  little  city,  in  fact. 

The  brother  received  me.  and  in  businesslike  fash¬ 
ion  said  that,  aa  I  had  but  two  daya  and  there  waa 
much  to  ace.  wr  had  be*!  act  out  at  once.  He  ahowrd 


THE  American  cotton  king  of 
whom  we  read  now  and  then 
in  the  papers  is  generally  a 
speculator,  with  a  downtown 
office  like  any  other  broker,  and 
his  visible  kingdom  consists  of 
a  roll-top  desk,  a  stenographer, 
and  a  spool  of  ticker  tape.  There 
are  cotton  king*  in  Russia  too. 
but  they  aro  quite  different. 

They  are  mil)  owners,  and  little 
kings,  in  fact,  and  rule  in  pa- 
ternui  fashion,  not  only  over 
Iheir  business,  but  over  the  lives 
of  the  thousands  who  work  for 
them. 

The  Russian  does  not  lock  his 
office  door  at  night  and  roll 
off  in  his  limousine  to  another 
world.  He  puts  his  mill  away 
off  in  the  country  somewhere, 
builds  up  a  community  around 
it,  and  live*  there  with  hi* 
workpeople  very  much  as  u 
mun  lives  on  a  big  plantation. 

He  provide*  house*  for  them, 
schools  and  hospitals;  he  sees 
them  into  the  world  and  out 
of  it,  and  look*  after  nearly  every  detail  of  their 
lives,  from  their  religion  to  their  amusement*  on 
the  wny.  Modern  machinery  and  feudalism-  or. 
at  least,  some  of  Its  surviving  habits— meet,  in 
short.  in  these  Itussiun  mills,  and  the  owner's  coun¬ 
try  house,  although  it  was  built  only  yesterday,  and 
looks  exactly  like  the  country  homo  of  any  American 
millionaire,  is  really,  in  its  relation  to  his  retainer*, 
nn  old-fashioned  baronial  castle 
There  are  several  of  these  big  eo'ton-mill 
munltiea  in  Husain.  Mr.  Alexander  Konovaloff. 
of  the  progressive  members  of  the  N'utional  Duma, 
and  vice  president  of  the  War  Industrial  Committee, 
one  of  the  volunteer  organisations  which  have  had 
much  to  do  with  filling  the  gaps  with  which  the 
army  started  the  war.  i*  the  third  generation  of  a 
family  of  cotton  weaver*  His  mills  are  on  the 
Volga,  near  the  town  of  Yaroslav.  There  are  a 
number  of  cotton  mills  near  Moscow,  which  is  one 
of  the  manufacturing  centers  of  Russia,  and  sev¬ 
eral  belong  to  various  branrhe*  of  the  Morosoff 
family.  The  mills  which  I  visited  were  those  near 
the  village  of  Rognrodsk.  about  on  hour  and  a  half 
out  of  Moscow  on  the  Nixhni  Novgorod  road. 

It  was  In  New  York  last  spring  that  I  happened 
to  meet  one  of  the  three  brothers  who.  with  their 
father,  conduct  these  Bogorodsk  mills.  He  was  not 
grinding  an  unlighted  cigar  between  his  teeth— the 
indispensable  mark,  us  the  American  stage  manager 
teaches  us.  of  the  captain  of  industry  nor  did  he 
talk  in  telegraphic  sentences,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  that  this  unassuming  gentleman  was 
accustomed,  back  in  Russia,  to  having  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  people  take  off  their  hats  to  him  Quite  mildly, 
indeed,  in  a  hullabaloo  of  clacking  typewriters,  he 
Stopped  me  as  I  was  leaving  another  man’s  office, 
wrote  a  line  on  his  card,  and  hoped  that  if  ever  I  got 
to  Moscow  I’d  give  it  to  his  brother. 

This  brother  I  found  several  months  Inter  in  a 


One  of  Ihr  al  Had  ton  of  IhU  country  place  U  a  lake 


me  a  map  of  the  work*,  and 
then  took  me  to  a  little  old- 
fa-hioned  room,  in  a  low,  old- 
fashioned  part  of  the  factory, 
to  meet  hi*  father. 

The  elder  Morosoff  spoke  some 
English,  but  held  more  firmly 
to  the  habits  of  an  earlier  gen¬ 
eration  than  his  sons.  He  wore 
his  Russian  boots  outside  his 
trousers,  a  long  coat  and  long- 
ish  hair:  he  went  to  bed  ut  nine 
every  night  and  got  up  ut  five 
for  a  bath  in  the  river.  He 
never  spent  a  night  away  from 
the  mills,  and,  though  he  occa¬ 
sionally  could  be  lured  to  Mos¬ 
cow,  he  always  cume  back  to  his 
own  bed  in  the  country.  Like 
mu*t  of  the  Morosoffs,  he  was 
an  "Old  IJeliever’’— a  sect  which 
has  endured  persecution  and 
stubbornly  held  itself  apart 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  church  for  differences— 
whether  the  priest  shall  bless 
with  two  fingers  or  three,  for 
instance  which  seem  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant  to  outsiders— in  short,  just  such 
a  canny,  hard-headed  old  gentleman  at  a  play¬ 
wright  of  the  Manchester  school  would  create  to 
represent  the  older  generation  in  a  long  line  of  mill 
owners.  Between  him  and  the  young  gentleman  who 
had  coma  out  with  me  there  were  much  the  same 
difference*  that  one  *o  often  sees  in  our  own  country 
between  pioneers  and  their  grandchildren. 

We  walked  out  past  a  long  line  of  women  and 
children  wailing  with  baskets  outside  the  company'* 
■tore.  ju*t  a*  everybody  wait*  nowaday*  In  Retro- 
grad  for  sugar.  They  were  not  compelled  to  buy 
here.  Mr  Morosoff  said,  but  the  company  had  laid 
in  big  supplies,  .till  kept  to  pence  prices,  and  they 
could  do  better  here  iIimii  in  the  village.  Then  we 
entered  a  cottage-office,  where,  round  a  horseshoe- 
shaped  table,  oat  a  sort  of  council  of  village  elder*. 
These  wine  men  were  all  employee*,  some  hod 
worked  up  from  the  bottom,  each  represented  some 
department  of  the  factory,  and  it  was  Iheir  duty  to 
pass  on  the  various  applications  for  work,  change 
of  quarter*,  and  so  on. 

When  an  employee  wanted  anything — a  house  of 
his  own.  for  instance  -he  filled  out  a  long  paper 
form  whuh  was  passed  into  this  council,  and  they 
decided  what  the  company  could  do  for  him.  They 
were  going  over  these  applications,  discussing, 
stamping,  and  signing  them  as  we  looked  In.  This 
council,  Mr.  Morosoff  said,  wo*  the  backbone  uf  the 
community'*  government.  But.  in  addition,  the 
fathrr  and  son  had  certain  hour*  when  any  work¬ 
man  might  personally  consult  them. 

The  wise  men  ro*e  ami  bowed  gravely  ns  we 
looked  in.  and  then,  after  we  had  glanced  at  several 
hospital  buildings,  including  a  lying-in  hospital,  we 
went  through  aonic  of  the  workmen's  barracks.  Not 
all  the  twelve  thousand  workpeople  lived  in  these. 
A  few  came  every  day  from  the  village.  Heads  of 
departments  had  their  (f'enfinurd  on  ;*i(/e  40) 
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Going  On 

ONE  of  the  things  that  tended  to  soften  defeat  and  infuse  the 
spirit  of  comedy  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  day  after  the  elec- 
tion  was  the  spectacle  of  the  newspapers  appealing  to  the  public 
to  remain  calm  and  by  no  means  have  recourse  to  civil  war  while 
the  election  was  in  the  balance.  The  public  showed  not  the  slight¬ 
est  sign  of-  undue  excitement.  We  doubt  if.  outside  the  ardent 
patriots  officially  connected  with  headquarters,  anyone  could  have 
been  found  to  raise  a  hoe  handle  against  another  American  in  this 
dispute.  Everybody  was  ready  to  concede  that  the  vote  would  be 
honestly  counted  and  accurately  announced,  and  was  prepared  to 
abide  by  the  result  if  it  came  down  to  the  decision  of  a  single  bal¬ 
lot  in  a  mountain  village  of  New  Mexico.  There  never  was  any 
gunpowder  in  the  situation,  and  the  astonishing  result  was  accepted 
with  perfect  good  nature  by  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Hughes,  just 
as  the  early  reports  of  the  Republican  victory  had  been  amiably 
received  by  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Wilson.  In  fact,  the  alacrity 
with  which  first  one  side  and  then  the  other  conceded  its  own 
defeat  proved  something  less  than  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  their  supporters  for  either  Mr.  Wilson  or  Mr.  Hughes. 
Early  in  the  campaign  a  cynical  observer  remarked  that  if  he  had 
not  been  a  candidate  himself.  Mr.  Wilson  must  certainly  vote  for 
Mr.  Hughes  ami  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  just  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  vote  for  Mr.  Wilson. 

As  our  readers  must  know,  the  result  was  not  entirely  to  the 
liking  of  Collier’s.  While  we  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  that 
would  mar  the  perfect  day  of  our  friends  who  did  not  see  the 
situation  as  we  saw  it.  we  feel  bound  to  declare,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
might  express  it,  very  candidly  and  very  sincerely  and  very,  very 
solemnly,  that  u  majority  of  two  or  three  thousand  votes  in  the 
State  of  California  has  not  changed  our  opinion.  The  views  which 
we  have  expressed  from  time  to  time  as  politely  as  we  could  about 
Mr.  Wilson's  handling  of  the  question  of  the  navy,  the  Lutittmia 
correspondence,  the  Administration’s  Mexican  policy,  and  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  powers  of  government  to  the  railway  brotherhoods, 
were  arrived  at  nfter  close  and  patient  study  of  the  subject*. 
Nothing  happened  on  November  7  to  modify  them.  They  were 
not  changed  by  the  soft  eloquence  of  Shadow  Ijiwn,  and  they  were 
not  altered  by  the  results  of  the  election.  If  it  was  wrong  to  allow 
the  destruction  of  Americans  on  the  l.unitatiia  to  go  univbuked 
in  the  summer  of  1915,  it  in  still  wrong  in  November.  1916.  ^„*he 
Mexican  policy  which  has  cost  so  many  lives  was  a  hart#  t 
it  is  no  better  because  of  its  uppnrcnt  indorsement  by  popular  vote. 

The  question,  as  we  saw  it.  is  not  one  to  be  decided  at  any 
single  election.  We  firmly  believe  that  if  Mr.  Hughes  and  his 
managers  had  presented  a  more  vivid  picture  of  American  ideals  to 
the  country,  if  they  had  made  a  more  direct  appeal  to  manliness 
of  character  and  united  nationality,  the  result  would  have  been 
different.  But  the  returns  give  no  reason  why  the  fight  for.  we 
will  not  say  higher,  but  other  ideals  of  nntional  conduct  than  some 
of  Mr.  Wilson’s  supporters  nppear  to  cherish  should  not  go  on. 
The  tendency  to  "Asintize”  American  thought,  to  permit  bodily 
comfort  to  become  the  chief  aim  of  life,  to  put  temporary  peace 
and  temporary  prosperity  ahead  of  all  other  considerations,  has 
not  gained  so  much  headway  that  it  cannot  be  resisted  successfully. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  himself  has  acquired  a  much  broader 
conception  of  the  country’s  future  and  a  much  more  acute  sense 
of  it*  dangers  than  he  had  a  few  months  ago.  If  he  is  properly 
elated  over  his  victory  in  the  South  and  the  far  West,  he  must 
huve  some  misgivings  when  he  sees  the  overwhelming  majorities 
against  him  in  New  York  and  Illinois  and  in  his  own  home  State. 

It  is  hard  to  shake  people  out  of  a  condition  of  mind  in  which 
they  have  been  long  settled.  It  took  the  Administration  nearly 
two  years  to  see  the  real  meaning  of  the  European  War  as  an 
event  which  might  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  future  of  this 
country,  and  to  make  even  the  slow  and  unsystematized  prepara¬ 
tions  for  national  defense  which  are  now  under  wav.  How  could 
anyone  expect  by  a  short  canvass  conducted  without  the  least  sign 
of  inspiration  to  open  the  eyes  of  easy-going,  prosperous  people 
to  the  fact  that  new  conditions  abroad  had  changed  responsibilities 
and  raised  new  perils  for  this  country? 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  the  vote,  far  from  being  discour¬ 
aging.  affords  a  sure  ground  for  hopefulness  to  those  who  believe  in 
n  firmer  and  more  prophetic  national  policy.  There  is  nothing  in 


the  returns  to  show  that  the  appeal  to  slothful  ease  upon  which 
the  meaner  spirits  at  Democratic  headquarters  had  relied  \v«s  par¬ 
ticularly  successful.  In  the  week  before  the  election  the  following 
advertisement  was  repeatedly  printed  in  tlje  principal  newspapers: 

YOU  ARE  WORKING 

—NOT  FIGHTING- 


ALIVE  AND  HAPPY 

—NOT  CANNON  FOULER. 


WILSON  AND  PEACE  WITH  HONOR? 


OR 

HUGHES  WITH  ROOSEVELT  AND  WAR? 

Could  anything  more  contemptuous  have  been  written  than  this 
appeal  to  American  citizens  prepared  by  an  organization  calling 
itself  a  "Business  Men’s  league"  and  paid  for  at  enormous  ex¬ 
pense?  It  said  in  effect:  “We  don’t  propose  to  argue  with  such 
people  as  you  about  nationnl  questions.  You  couldn't  understand 
them.  If  your  stomachs  are  full,  you  are  lucky  and  you  ought  to 
be  happy.  Let  the  appetite  decide!”  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  base  appeal  in  no  way  represented  the  feeling  of  either  Mr. 
Wilson  or  his  thoughtful  ud visors.  But  it  was  issued  from  head¬ 
quarter*.  and  the  men  who  paid  for  it  held  the  opinion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship  which  is  reflected  in  its  language.  Fortunately 
it  is  possible  to  say  that  this  unmanly  argument  aroused  no  re¬ 
sponse  in  any  community  where  we  are  able  to  judge  of  its  effect 
by  the  returns.  Prosperity  and  plenty  were  no  more  conspicuous 
in  influencing  the  vote  in  Illinois  and  New  York  thnn  in  California 
and  Ohio.  We  hope  It  will  be  n  long  time  before  the  supporter* 
of  any  party  will  think  it  either  decent  or  prudent  to  put  out  an¬ 
ther  such  appeal  to  the  voter.  Against  this  conception  of  the 
duty  of  the  citizen  toward  the  Government,  and  all  similar  con¬ 
ceptions  arising  from  a  degraded  misunderstanding  of  the  soul  of 
America.  Collier’s  will  continue  to  protest  with  all  its  might.  It 
will  do  so  all  the  more  vigorously,  it  will  find  n  deeper  pleasure  in 
fighting  for  a  closer  and  more  unselfish  union  of  the  people  and 
the  exaltation  of  the  spiritual  ideals  of  the  democracy  if  it  has  the 
feeling  that  it*  course  has  won  the  approval  of  the  President. 


Those  Hostages  to  Fortune 

ONE  summer  years  ago  the  weather-beaten  Hungarian  who  was 
bossing  us  in  a  vacation  job  of  scaling  logs  fell  into  a  vein 
of  philosophy  and  gave  us  a  version  of  his  career,  interspersed 
with  sundry  reflections  on  the  greatness  and  glories  of  Hungary. 
It  was  a  clear  and  lazy  day  with  the  plume  of  stenm  from  the 
sawmill  boiler  room  rising  straight  as  a  marble  pillar  to  meet 
the  sky.  so  we  don't  reenll  the  entire  narrative,  but  one  general¬ 
ization  has  stuck.  "If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again.  I’d  get  married 
at  twenty-one.  A  man's  only  half  a  man  knocking  around  by  him¬ 
self.”  And  now  comes  a  vice  president  of  one  of  the  biggest 
insurance  companies  in  the  world  and  report*  on  a  study  of  the 
work  of  2.1,599  insurance  agents  during  a  four-year  period: 

Unmarried  men  are  found  to  have  made  a  very  poor  »howing  in  our  ugrncj 
•ervtce.  from  whatever  point  of  view  regarded  Their  average  of  peraintencv 
la  low  in  all  claMiftcation*  and  group*,  and  their  abilities  aa  producers  averugi 
no  Iwtter.  And  among  the  married  men  thone  who  arc  childlea*  lire  inferior 
in  both  respect*  to  thoae  having  children.  For  the  married  men  having  chil¬ 
dren  the  rule  (though,  of  course,  there  are  minor  variations)  seem*  to  emerge 
from  the  experience  that  the  value  of  the  agent  increases  in  proportion  to  tic 
number  of  his  children. 

One  can  fairly  hear  the  old  Hungarian  chuckling  over  this  expen¬ 
sive  and  extensive  confirmation  of  his  doctrine.  Francis  Bacon 
was  right  enough  in  the  famous  saying  that  "He  that  hath  wife 
and  children  hath  given  hostages  to  fortune" ;  but  what  Bacon  wv 
not  wise  enough  to  see  is  that  they  are  hostages  for  achievement. 


What  the  Woods  Are  Like  Now 


THESE  days  the  forests  should  be  dry  and  open  to  the  slanting 
sunshine,  with  mild  breezes  of  Indian  summer  blowing  through 
the  trees  the  smoke  and  fragrance  of  :  refully  tended  clearing  fire.v 
Everywhere  the  foliage  shrinks  bac  co  close  up  its  ranks  against 
the  assault  of  winter  and  so  opens  new  paths.  Try  them  for  nine  or 
ten  miles  some  Saturday  or  Sunday  afternoon,  and  take  some  one’ 
ten-year-old  with  you  (your  own.  preferably)  to  riot  through  the 
windrows  of  the  leaves,  send  the  chipmunks  chattering  to  their 
havens  of  safety,  and  open  wide  eyes  at  the  wedge  of  wild  gee.-e 
high  aloft  thundering  down  to  their  winter  homes  in  the  far  South. 
There’s  a  big  medicine  for  you  in  those  last  pale  flowers,  the  blow- 
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ng  seed*,  and  sun-cured,  frost-colored  leaves.  The  golf  devotees 
lid  not  patent  autumn  and  the  football  fans  did  not  invent  the  out- 
loor  world.  Live  there  as  nuich  as  you  can  before  snow  flies,  and 
m  Monday  mornings  that  ten-year-old  will  tell  the  other  children 
:he  sort  of  things  Edgar  Guest  of  the  Detroit  "Free  Press"  has 
ivritten  of  in  his  book  called  "A  Heap  o’  Livin'.”  This  for  choice: 

Poxes  can  talk  if  you  know  How  to  listen. 

My  Paw  «aiil  u>. 

Owl*  have  hi*  eye*  that  *phrkle  an’  glisten. 

My  Paw  said  so. 

Boar*  can  turn  flip-flaps  an'  climb  ellum  trees. 

An'  steal  all  the  honey  away  from  the  bees. 

An’  they  never  mind  winter  becox  they  don’t  fm-xr; 

My  Paw  said  so. 

Here's  one  way  to  lay  up  health  and  light  against  the  needs  of  winter. 

What  Does  Personality  Mean  to  You? 

H ARLES  WARREN  once  wrote  "A  Plea  for  Personality  in 
Professors,”  that  was  published  in  the  "Harvard  Advocate" 
is  a  prize  essay.  A  professor  may  be  a  fountain  head  of  learning, 
irgued  Mr.  Warren,  yet  he  is  no  true  educator  unless  his  stream 
if  knowledge  carries  the  electric  current  of  n  powerfully  live  per¬ 
sonality.  In  an  eurlier  period  than  ours  the  teacher  seemed  to 
.•nunt  for  more  than  he  does  to-day,  and  the  writing  of  unread 
Inioks  or  the  successful  solicitation  of  funds  for  a  new  library  or 
fellowship  or  gymnasium  was  less  the  duty  of  the  professor  or 
president  than  his  knack  of  stimulating  boys  and  sending  them 
out  into  the  world  with  some  distinction  of  culture,  intellectual 
curiosity,  tolerance,  and  public  spirit.  The  magic  of  personality  is 
im  old  story,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  heir.  Dr.  Crotiikrs 
of  Cambridge,  puts  it  into  a  new  plot  when  he  writes: 

To  bp  inUrvating,  n  thought  mint  pu«a  through  the  mind  of  an  interesting 
|H'r»on.  In  the  proce**  something  happen*  to  It.  It  I*  no  longer  an  in. 
organic  subatiincc,  hut  it  in  in  auch  form  that  it  can  easily  he  u>*imilated  hy 
other  mind*. 

This  is  true  of  Isiok  authors  anti  lecturers  and  touchers  generally. 
Among  living  authors  and  teachers,  which  are  the  minds 

wherein  "something  happefi7rTo  electrify  the  passing  thought? 

And  Maybe  Diogenes  Bore  an  Electric  Torch 

ROTF.  a  gentleman  of  leisure:  "I  am  sick  of  visions  nnd 
systems  that  shove  one  another  aside  and  come  over  again 
like  the  figures  in  a  moving  picture."  No.  dear  reader,  this  was 
not  written  of  our  Nuvy  Department  during  the  past  ten  years 
by  some  one  utilizing  the  movies  for  his  simile.  Horace  Walpole 
scribbled  that  in  a  letter  in  1765.  We  expect  yet  to  discover  that 
Plato  had  a  telephone  in  his  flat,  nnd  that  CoNPUCtl’8  used  to  un- 
limbcr  the  phonograph  on  evenings  when  he  was  too  tired  to  think. 

Good  Mews  from  the  West  Hill 

ROM  a  country  newspaper  the  following  cheering  and  cheerful 
bulletin  comes  to  our  eye: 

Thr  Wp*t  Hill  Farmers'  Club  will  hold  a  picnic  in  connection  with  the 
regular  meeting  Tuesday,  ...  in  the  grove  near  P.  A.  Linar's,  and  the  club 
Invite*  nil  the  neighbor*  nnd  other*  to  rome.  bring  something  good  to  eat. 
and  spend  a  day  out  of  doors  in  good  company.  llrMltv  ha*  charge 

nf  the  program,  which  I*  as  follow*:  Gate*  open  at  10  a.  m  ;  one  hour  to  go«*ip 
ami  get  acquainted ;  II  a.  m.,  sport*  by  the  children;  12  ra..  dinner;  1  p.  m  . 
Irjuinessmecting,  followed  hy  a  discussion  of  the  »ubjeet.  “Home-Grown  Grain"; 
mu*ic  nnd  recitation*;  3.30  p  m..  hnnchnll  game.  It  is  expected  that  Mr 
l*ivr.LAND  and  other  speaker*  from  away  will  be  present. 

This  program  whs  devised  earlier  than  election  time,  but  when 
it  comes  to  getting  up  an  attractive  program,  you've  got  to 
“hand  it  to”  Henry  Menard.  We've  read  this  paragraph  over 
three  times,  nnd  with  every  reading  like  it  still  better— perhaps 
because  we  have  always  liked  to  be  "out  of  doors  in  good  company." 
This  particular  West  Hill  is  in  central  Vermont.  As  long  as  then- 
are  such  doin’s  among  the  Green  Mountains,  that  State  can  snap  its 
fingers  at  the  learned  town-dwelling  economists  who  call  it  defunct. 

“Poet”  Also  Means  “Doer” 

K  the  word  "poet"  there  has  never  been  a  wholly  satisfying 
definition.  Rut  for  authorship  in  general  Robert  LOUIS 
Stevenson  gives  an  all-but-perfect  characterization.  “The  trade 
of  using  words  to  convey  truth  and  to  arouse  emotion.”  he  calls 
it  Has  anyone  more  finely  described  the  business  of  writing? 


Uncle  Siam  Making  Money  Out  of  It 

FROM  an  editorial  in  OtARK  Howf.LL’S  Atlanta  "Constitution” 
we  take  this  brief  account  of  an  infamous  crime: 

Down  m  Ben  Hill  County  Wiijjs  Wai.kkk  is  dead  and  hi*  brother  Jim 
U’ALkta  i*  in  jail,  charged  with  having  killed  him,  after  the  two  hud  sat  around 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  liquor  which  they  had  just  secured  from  the  express  office. 

It  is  just  another  of  those  case*  of  which  almost  daily  record  is  made  in 
the  news  dispatches,  proceeding  from  the  same  cause:  Two  quarts  of  liquor 
for  which  the  order  was  solicited  by  mail,  which  was  ordered  by  mall,  and 
shipped  by  express — all  by  authority  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  *pit« 
of  the  State  law. 

The  United  States  Government  cannot  bring  Willis  Walker  back 
to  life,  it  cannot  cleanse  Jim  Walker's  hands  of  his  brother's  blood, 
but  it  can  and  should  dissolve  the  criminal  partnership  which  now 
exists  between  UNCLE  Sam  and  certain  law-defying,  murder-breed 
ing  booze  venders.  A  bill  to  forbid  these  whisky  pirates  the  use 
of  the  mails  for  entering  the  dry  States  was  introduced  during  the 
late  session  of  Congress  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia.  This 
hill  should  be  brought  up  and  passed  without  delay  at  this  winter’s 
session  of  Congress.  National  self-respect  makes  it  imperative. 

Snobbery’s  Last  Word 

HE  abyss  to  which  "exclusiveness"  may  ultimately  sink  was 
unconsciously  illustrated  by  a  man  who  was  asked  which  of 
two  views  he  thought  finer.  One  lay  at  the  end  of  a  traveled  trail, 
the  other  in  the  wilds.  He  chose  the  latter,  because,  said  he. 
"fewer  people  see  it"  Can  littleness  of  soul  go  farther  than  this 
notion  that  Nature  is  cheapened  by  being  appreciated? 

In  Praise  of  Illiteracy 

OES  anyone  who  uses  English  write  more  subtly  or  more  beau¬ 
tifully  than  George  Moore?  Some  one  has  interviewed  Mr. 
Moore:  for  the  "Atlantic  Monthly."  nnd  the  Anglo-Irishman  tells 
the  interviewer  that  if  there  is  any  future  for  our  common  lan¬ 
guage.  "it  is  in  America."  All  the  same,  ho  regrets  that  when  our 
ancestors  crossed  the  Atlantic  they  did  not  "adopt  the  Sioux  lan¬ 
guage — particularly  if  the  Sioux  was  not  a  written  language,  be¬ 
cause  uneducated  people,  especially  when  they  cannot  read  at  all. 
are  always  more  literary  than  the  educated."  Mr.  Moore  adds 
this  bit  of  confession: 

If  1  hod  the  privilege  of  learning  English  again,  I  should  learn  It  from  the 
peseta  and  be  a  better  writer.  Peasants  u*c  in  their  speech  image*  Inspired 
V  hey  look  at;  they  never  u*e  abstract  term*,  and  I’m  aure  that  the 

Sioux  spoke  far  more  beautifully  than  any  Englishman.  If  I  a*k  my  parlor 
maid  to  And  eomrthmg  I  hove  lost.  *he  will  My:  "III  have  a  look  around.”  If 
I  ask  you.  you  will  My:  "III  try  to  find  »L”  Which  phrase  convey*  the  imago? 

James  Rlssell  Lowell  once  wrote:  "Have  you  ever  rightly  con¬ 
sidered  what  the  mere  ability  to  read  means?  It  is  the  key  that 
admits  us  to  the  whole  world  of  thought,  fancy,  and  imagination.” 
Rut  when  Lowell  did  his  best  writing,  it  was  by  projecting  him¬ 
self  under  the  skin  of  an  unread  countryman  named  Hose  A  Higlow. 

To  Dream  or  to  Do . . . 

HOW  often  the  world  regrets  the  loss  of  achievements  that  men 
have  contemplated — and  never  achieved!  The  inventions  that 
the  unpersistent  have  never  worked  out;  the  pictures  that  artists 
have  rested  content  with  seeing  only  in  their  brains;  the  books 
that  have  never  got  beyond  their  authors'  outlines;  the  epics  that 
poets  have  only  planned:  the  hundreds  of  altruistic  deeds  existing 
only  as  impulses:  how  often  mankind  has  regretted  such  losses. 
Rut  instead  of  feeling  sorry  about  it.  pity  the  would-be  doers. 
William  James  counsels  these  victims: 

Every  time  a  resolve  or  a  fine  glow  of  feeling  evaporate*  without  bearing 
practical  fruit  it  is  wor*o  than  a  chance  lo»t|  it  work*  *o  a*  positively  to  hinder 
future  resolution*  and  emotions  from  taking  the  normal  path  of  discharge. 
There  is  no  more  contemplihle  type  of  human  character  than  that  of  the 
nervele**  *entiment*list  and  dreomer.  who  spend*  hi*  time  in  n  weltering  sen 
of  sensibility  snd  emotion,  but  who  never  dec*  a  monly  concrete  deed.  .  .  . 
One  become*  filled  with  emotion*  which  habitually  pass  without  prompting 
to  any  deed,  and  so  the  inertly  sentimental  condition  i*  kept  up.  .  .  .  Let 
the  expression  be  the  le**t  thing  in  the  world— speaking  genially  to  one's  aunt, 
or  giving  up  one's  seat  in  a  horse  car.  if  nothing  more  heroic  offer*— but  let 
it  not  fail  to  take  place. 

Happy  is  he  who  can  read  tbat  without  a  twinge  of  conscience. 
But  JAMES'S  is  the  goal  to  work  for.  and  it  is  attainable. 


Klretrir  loromoiiir.  pullini  frelshl  train.  on  (he  Chicago,  Mllnauker 
X  Si.  I’aul  (lo.cr  track)  and  llulte.  Anaconda  &  I'arlBr  railroad. 


BIGGEST  THINGS 


THE  thunderous  cross-country  "iron  horse”  which  lives  01 
c«"l  and  water  hits  about  reached  the  limit  of  its  power 
and  is  licginning  to  give  way  to  a  creature  that  rum*  with 
out  roaring  and  subsists  on  an  invisible  diet.  The  elcctrii 
locomotive  is  already  being  used  on  a  220-mile  stretch  of  tin 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  I’aul  Railway  in  the  mountains  o: 
Montana,  and  in  a  few  months  that  company’s  electrified  trad 
will  be  extended  to  440  miles.  The  Milwaukee’s  electric  on 
ginea  pull  passenger  trains  up  steep  grades  at  GO  mile*  ai 
hour.  The  new  freight  engines  haul  twice  the  lond  of  th. 


The  tirral  Falla  (Montana)  dam.  .hirh  general*.  ~jaie*“  for  the  C,  M.  &  St  l\ 


Not  a  freight  car  loaded  with  machinery,  but  the  running  gear  of  a  Pennsylvania  electric  locomotive.  This  engine,  which  is  u*cd  in  hauling  passengers  through 
Hudson  River  tunnels  in  and  out  of  New  York,  is  made  up  of  two  units,  and  each  unit  is  driven  by  a  2,000-horsepower  motor,  the  largest  of  the  kind  ever  built 


ELECTRICAL 


The  king  of  searchlights.  This  projector  U  ll»e  feet  in  diameter  and  ha.  a  candle  power  of 
a  hoof  1,250.000.000.  A  Brooklyn  manufarlurrr  huilf  if  for  general  searchlight  pmpov. 

biggest  stcnm  locomotive  nnd  cut  the  time  in  half.  So  much  for  electricity  in 
railromlinir.  Equally  interesting  are  some  of  the  newest  triumphs  in  ilium irtntion. 
A  Hrooklyn  nmn  has  built  n  searchlight  of  one  and  a  tjui  rter  billion  candlcpnwcr. 
icarelilights  are  making  Niagara  visible  at  night,  and  the  Woolworth  Iluilding  i* 
made  to  look  like  a  tower  of  fire  in  the  darkness.  And  these  marvelous  achieve¬ 
ments  are  only  a  hint  of  what  may  be  clone  with  electricity  in  the  next  few  years. 


The  biggest  of  all  lower  lighting  schemes.  The  upper  half  of 
the  57-story  Woolworth  Building  in  New  York  silhouetted 
against  the  *kj  by  the  raja  from  $00  large  electric  projector* : 


A  glimpse  of  Niagara  Fall*  at  night.  The  light  is  from  clusters  of  powerful  searchlights  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  shore*  and  on  the  upper  bridge.  The  electric  current  Is  generated  by  the  falls 
themselves.  Niagara  is  the  first  of  the  world's  great  natural  wonders  to  be  illuminated  thia  way 
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A  BELIEF 
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Nine-tenth*  of  the  time  men 
and  women  won  hip  Somenete; 
they  Irani  other  men  and  women 
to  be  exactly  tike  them.  When 
they  are  in  that  mood  it  in  only 
neeeeeary  /or  yon  to  be  natural 
for  people  to  think  you  are  eraiy. 
The  other  tenth  of  the  time  they 
want  to  admire  Difference;  then 
all  that  is  neeeeeary  is  to  act  era;y 
and  people  think  you  are  a  genius. 
The.  whole  thing  has  to  be  han¬ 
dled  awfully  careful. — From 
the  Diary  or  Hague  Shannon. 


"There's  ■  bit  of  outdoors  fcr 

yH  ye!"  wild  the  patrolman  to  Wil¬ 

liam  Harris.  “She’s  a  new  resi¬ 
dent  at  the  Dorcey  House.  Rich, 
they  say,  an’  from  a  ranch  in 
Texas.  She’s  the  equal  nv  a 
recreation  pier  or  a  free  play- 
ground.” 

"Certainly.”  said  Harris,  with 
his  usual  eagerness  to  claim 
knowledge  and  familiarity.  "She’s 
a  millionaires*.  She  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  the  Wild  West  stuff; 
she’s  one-quarter  Indian  blood. 
That’s  on  the  level.  And  she 
owns  a  piece  of  land  with  cattle 
on  It  that  would  make  the 
Emerald  Isle  look  like  a  Flat- 
bush  house  lot." 

“What  do  you  know  about  it?" 
asked  the  patrolman,  ejecting 
ik  from  the  Corner  of  his  mouth  the 
W  ‘••mil rapt  1I-..I  uirrr.liiliiy  *n  char¬ 
acteristic  of  large  cities. 

"Me?”  answered  Harris, 
stretching  the  truth  until  it 
twanged.  “I  know  her  very  in¬ 
timately.  She's  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Colonel  Nedlo  Shannon 
Ho-  of  Rod  Hud  Hrnnch.  That’s  Miss 

Eagle  Shannon." 

To  prove  his  acquaintance,  he 
pushed  his  way  toward  the  stone 
steps  where  for  a  moment  before 
going  in  she  had  paused  to  take 
some  deep  breaths  Into  her  ca¬ 
pacious  lungs. 

“Playing  make-believe,  Miss 
Shannon?"  he  inquired. 

If  Eagle  rememhered  the  house 
detective  of  the  Van  Reuterdahl 
unpleasantly,  or  if  ahe  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  what  she  had  once 
called  "the  insinuating  face,”  she 
exercised  her  useful  faculty,  not 
often  enjoyed  by  a  girl  of  twenty- 
one,  of  masking  all  emotions 
under  a  flood  of  calm  —  calm 
which  came  to  peaceful  rest  in 
„  her  large  brown  eyes  and  on  her 

sponge  Arm  hut  not  thin  lips  and  across 

her  forehead. 

"Mr.  Harris!"  she  said.  "Yes. 
we  were  playing  make-believe.  Make-believe  ia  what 
makes  the  world  go  round." 

The  detective  looked  behind  him  and  this  way  and 
that  with  his  usual  air  of  having  mysterious  plans  on 
foot.  "You  know.  Miss  Shannon,  when  you  left  the 
Van.  you  wanted  to  shako  society  or  something 
That's  none  of  my  business.  Only—  Say.  there* 
one  young  feller  that's  in  some  kind  of  trouble.” 

"What  kind  of  trouble?" 

"Search  me.  Miss  Shannon.  He  may  be  in  low 
for  all  I  know.  It’s  the  son  of  the  banker,  young 
Shelley  Wright.  You  know  him.  1  think  you 
visited  his  family.  He’s  always  joking.  Do  you 
remember,  he  said:  ’Too  bad  I  couldn't  get  through 
Yale:  then  there’d  be  three  of  us— me,  Taft,  and 
Chauncey  Dvpcw.’  ” 

Harris  was  evidently  covering  some  embarrassing 
admission;  Eagle  assisted  him  almost  brutally.  She 
said:  "He  wanted  to  know  where  1  was.  You 
wouldn’t  tell,  ao  he  gave  you— what  shall  we  call  it? 
— persuasion  to  come  down  here  and  beg  me  to  sec 
him.” 

The  house  detective  grinned.  “You  know  your 
little  old  New  Y'ork  all  right,”  he  admitted.  “It 
only  took  you  two  months  to  know  it" 

"It’s  not  my  little  old  New  York.”  said  Eagle.  "If 
I  fell  into  your  outrageous  form  of  expression.  I 
would  say  that  if  I  were  building  villages  I  could 
never  have  built  this  one.  What  about  Mr.  Shcllcv 
Wright?" 

"He’s  waiting  for  me  to  phone  him,”  Harris 
begged.  “On  the  level,  the  boy’s  in  some  kind  of 
trouble.” 

Miss  Shannon  reflected  for  a  moment  upon  ihc 
personality  of  the  banker's  son  and  wondered  whs* 
reason*  there  could  be  for  such  a  desperate  wish  to 
see  her.  He  had  been  frank  enough  about  his  ad¬ 
miration  for  her.  but  since  the  days  when  she  was 
sixteen  and  Shelley’s  father,  who  had  just  become 
Colonel  Shannon’s  New  York  representative,  had 
sent  the  preparatory-school  boy  down  for  a  visit  at 


WII.I.IAM  HARRIS,  the  house 
detective  of  the  exclusive 
New  York  Hotel  Van  Reuterdahl. 
rode  down  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  »* 

top  of  a  bus.  He  hung  one  hand 
over  the  rail  toward  the  sidewalk, 
for  ho  had  bought  a  new  pair  of 
glovea  that  afternoon,  and  he 
held  between  his  teeth  a  cigar,  in¬ 
clined  upward,  for  he  had  just  k  jA H 
Ho »S«I  Jaeer  He  *.-l  up  SI 
the  Mack  and  purply  star 
sprinkled  sky.  which  appeared  t«.  H 
be  stretched  tight  over  the  street  ■ 
from  naif  top  to  roof  top  of  ihe  .1 
wholesale  houses  tu  low  Twenty 
third  Street  and  reflected 
“Now.  I  wonder  why  that  young  H 
guy  is  so  eraiy  to  find  her.”  he 
■•id  to  himself. 

Not  to  be  able  to  define  the 
motive,  of  the  Idle,  the  socially 
chosen,  and  the  very  rich  dis¬ 
turbed  the  weighty,  Important 
William;  Sundays  his  stockinged 
fuel  could  be  seen  on  a  window 
ledge  of  a  three-story  apartment 
up  near  the  Bedford  Park  district, 
but  for  much  of  every  other  day 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
part  and  parcel  of  a  society  of  *  v 

exclusiveness  and  distinction,  and 
with  the  dignity  of  middle  age 
he  always  tried  to  bring  some  of  Therese  b 

thsl  which  he  called  "the  atmos¬ 
phere"  into  Schmidt's  back  room 
In  the  Bronx  where,  after  the  day's  work  was  over, 
he  dropped  in  for  a  game  of  dominoes  on  a  wet  table 
top.  Harris  wanted  to  know  the  inside  of  every¬ 
thing;  he  wondered  why  young  Shelley  Wright  had 
given  him  ten  dollars  to  find  Miss  Eagle  Shannon  and 
why.  when  Miss  Eagle  Shannon  had  left  the  Van 
Reuterdahl,  she  had  said:  “Now,  Mr.  Harris,  you 
double-crossed  me,  as  you  call  it,  on  one  occasion, 
but  here’s  a  twenty-dollar  bill  I’m  going  to  il  l- 
appear  for  a  while  in  a  settlement  house  down  be¬ 
low  Ninth  Street,  and  you  and  the  e'erk  are  the 
only  ones  who  know  my  forwarding  address.  Do 
you  understand ?” 

"She  acts  funny  for  a  girl  with  three  or  four 
million  dollars.  There  are  no  duke*  below  Ninth 
Street  and  very  little  open  plumbing."  said  William, 
pulling  his  gray  mustache. 

The  bus  came  to  a  stop,  after  a  prolonged  squeak 
and  a  short  Jolt  on  the  south  side  of  Wash  ng- 
ton  Square.  Harris  looked  down  Macdougal  Street 
when  he  had  descended  to  the  sidewalk  and  then 
he  sighed. 

"Another  gum-chewing  part  of  our  holy  city."  was 
his  snobbish  comment. 

He  took  one  of  the  streets  leading  downtown  from 
the  square  and  after  five  minutes  he  found  himself 
In  a  foreign  quarter  where,  because  of  the  mdd.  dry 
weather,  the  tenement  dwellers  remained  outdoor*, 
taking  the  breeie,  crouched  on  steps,  hanging  mrr 
window  sills,  strolling  along  the  narrow  sidewalks, 
glancing  at  the  display  on  venders'  carts  under  arc 
lights,  silhouetted  against  the  gas-mantle  glare  from 
the  below-sidewalk  shops — men,  women,  chattering 
children,  and  bow-legged  babies.  The  odor  of  sauer¬ 
kraut,  cigarettes,  chili  con  came,  and  Bolognese 
spaghetti  was  in  the  air.  So  also  the  strain*  of 
“Bedelia”  driven  from  a  hand  organ  as  if  z’ainst 
their  will. 

In  front  of  the  Maria  Dorcey  Settlement  House 
the  street  lamp  threw  a  great  circle  of  light, 
anil  in  this  circle,  as  in  an  arena,  much  excite- 


A  group  of  not  less  than  fifteen  children,  mostly 
Italians  and  of  all  sires  and  ages,  had  joined  to  make 
a  band  of  Indians,  though  no  one  would  have  known 
their  savage  character  had  not  one  of  them,  a 
Syrian  boy  of  ten.  earned  the  leadership  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  Chief  Sitting  Bull  hy  virtue  of  having  pro¬ 
cured  a  feather  duster,  the  handle  of  which  was 
thrust  down  the  back  of  his  coat  so  that  the  feathers 
appeared  above  his  head. 

Standing  in  the  center  of  the  cleared  space, 
a  young  woman  who  had  joined  their  game 
held  a  lasso  improvised  from  a  family  clothesline 
and  was  exhibiting  some  considerable  and  much 
applauded  skill  in  roping  any  Indian  who  tried  to 
cross  the  circle. 

-  Wheel"  shrieked  one  small  voice.  “She’s  a 
reel  Wilder  West!  De  lady’s  a  reel  cowboy — a 
reef  one  " 

William  Harris,  aghast,  stopped  beside  a  roung 
Irish  patrolman  who.  in  the  curve  of  a  bluecoat 
ellow.  was  fondling  a  tenement  kitten.  less  moth- 
eaten  than  the  average,  and  was  looking  on  at  the 
play  with  an  amused  smile. 


THE  young  lady  who  had  become  the  heroine  of  the 
clothesline  evidently  had  come  out  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  house  for  this  evening  romp.  She  was  without 
hat  or  coat,  and  there  was  little  in  the  nature  of 
the  loose  gown  she  wore  to  hamper  her  lithe,  grace¬ 
ful  movements,  so  suggestive  of  a  great  resource  of 
wiry  strength  hidden  beneath  the  soft  lines  of  her 
tall,  slender  body. 

When  she  ceased  the  game,  tossed  her  lasso  to 
the  nearest  child,  and  called  out  a  panting  "Good 
night,  all  you  terrible  warriors.”  her  dark  hair 
was  flying  in  the  wind  and  the  fire  of  the  exercise 
shone  out  from  under  the  olive  brown  of  her  smooth 
forehead,  on  her  cheek  bones,  a  little  high— indi¬ 
cating  her  ancestry — and  on  her  round  but  firm  chin. 
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help  from  somebody  as  beautiful  as  you  are  who 
doesn't  use  perfume." 

-Who  is  the  girl?"  she  asked. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Eagle  saw  Shelley 
redden  and  hesitate  to  speak.  He  had  a  reputation 
for  saying  anything  that  came  into  his  head. 

“Her  name’  Well,  her  name  is  There-e  Butts." 

“I  reckon  that's  just  your  luck."  said  Eagle  sym¬ 
pathetically.  “What  sort  of  a  menace  i*  she?” 

Wright  jumped  out  of  the  wicker  chair  nervously 
as  if  hr  had  hern  sitting  on  a  needle,  and  walked 
around  the  table  and  looked  into  the  bedroom  which 
Eagle  occupied  and  which  in  contrast  to  the  luxuries 
that  she  might  enjoy  had  a  barrack  appearance.  He 
appeared  to  wish  to  change  the  subject.  He  said: 

“This  isn't  a  very  exclusive  neigh borhood.  Eagle 
That  your  room’  Simple  quarter*.  What  do  you 
stay  in  New  York  for?” 

“Hoping  for  a  chance  for  self-expression.”  she  re¬ 
plied  almost  wistfully.  “Since  dad  died  the  ranch 
doesn't  seem  the  place  for  it.  I've  been  taking 
French  lessons  and  trying  to  fit  into  usefulness  here. 
But  there  is  a  board  of  trustees  with  lorgnettes  that 
are  anxious  to  teach  the  poor  the  delights  of  having 
talking  machines,  opera  tickets,  and  scented  snap 
instead  of  children.  But  what  about  the  girl!  What 
sort  of  a  menace  is  she?" 

The  young  man  rame  to  the  mission  table  from 
which  a  green-shaded  electric  light  threw  ita  radi¬ 
ance  on  to  his  face. 

"She's  not  a  menace."  he  said,  looking  at  Eagle 
with  an  authoritative  demand  for  understanding. 
"She's  terribly  necessary  to  me.  !  love  her.'' 

Mis.  Shannon  had  every  reason  to  dtsbelieve  him. 
She  had  every  reason  to  say:  "Come  now.  Shelley, 
you  have  loved  hundreds  of  girls  and  each  one  was 
the  first.”  but  instead  of  any  inclination  to  may  this 
she  found  herself  sensing  a  real  turning  point  in 
Shelley  Wright's  -levclopment.  He  had  remained  so 
young!  He  could  be  so  useless,  or  perhaps  with  an¬ 
other  twist  he  could  be  made  to  wear  the  nght  lines 
in  his  face. 

Eagle  said:  "All  right.  Shelley." 

“She's  a  country  girl"  he  went  on  with  a  smile  of 
real  gratitude.  “She  comes  from  nobody  of  any 
tonse  tuence  up  in  Columbia  County.  She's  been  try¬ 
ing  to  make  her  own  way  and  done  it  awfully  badly. 
I  guess.  Stenographer  for  a  while,  and  now  she  is 
trying  to  run  a  little  Mouse  shop  of  her  own  up  In 


Red  Bud  Brunch  and  she  had  resented  hi*  awkward 
affection  in  n  way  he  had  never  forgotten,  the  young 
man  had  not  attempted  to  make  love  to  her.  The 
truth  was  that  Eagle  had  a  trace  of  fondness,  almost 
maternal,  for  thia  idle  graduate  of  a  spoiled  child¬ 
hood  who  could  not  finish  a  college  course  and  who 
had  settled  to  nothing  of  usefulness.  She  was  sorry 
for  him.  He  was  made  of  the  material  which,  on 
the  surface,  appears  to  be  of  graceful,  half-atlractivc. 
whimsical  worthlessness,  but  out  of  which  gameness 
ami  heroism  and  some  fundamental  nobility  of  soul 
often  emerge  with  startling  suddenness. 


ing  house,  and  I  want  to  marry  her.  Her  name 
is  Butt*.  But.  oh.  my  lord,  what  a  picture  to  put 
up  to  my  family!” 

Eagle  took  her  red  underlip  between  her  white 
teeth. 

“Well,  Shelley,  I  reckon  I  never  was  a  snob,"  she 
said  reluctantly.  "We  sure  never  grow  snobs  down 
in  our  country.  By  nature  I'd  be  democratic  if  it 
wasn’t  for  the  fact  that  being  democratic  is  such  a 
reflection  on  those  one  is  democratic  fo.  But.  after 
all.  there's  a  little  something  in  favor  of  families 
that  are  well  known  and  prosperous  and  people  who 
have  position.  By  and  large.  Shelley,  good  sound 
horses  don’t  come  so  often  from  poor  slock  and  aren't 
picked  out  so  often  from  those  which  have  gone  lame. 
The  re  w  Butts,  orphan,  from  nobody,  living  in  a 
boarding  house,  runs  a  2  by  4  blouse  shop  in  the 
Bronx.  Good  as  Florence  Nightingale,  brilliant 
as  Queen  Elizabeth,  beautiful  as  spring,  you'll  »uy 
she  is;  but  the  nice  young  women  and  their  mammas, 
especially  those  who  remember  your  grandfather 
left  you  a  million,  will  say:  "He  married  a  dress¬ 
maker  named  Butts,  who  had  a  room  at  one  hundred 
and  stren  East  One  Hundred  and  something  Street, 
and  broke  his  mother's  heart.” 


EAGI.E  thought  of  Shelley,  and  she  thought  of 
Shelley’s  mother,  a  woman  of  short  breath,  obese 
and  pompous  refinement,  and  infinite  knowledge  of 
the  pust  and  present  of  the  New  York  social  organism, 
but  otherwise  of  the  spiritual  and  mental  vivacity 
of  a  padded,  silk-covered,  sofa  cushion;  and  she 
thought  of  Shelley's  father,  lean,  bearing  his  age 
well  by  exercise,  talking  glibly  of  urt.  drama,  music, 
und  liternturo  in  the  best  dinner-party  manner,  but 
circumscribed  hy  the  limit*  of  an  ambition  which 
concerned  itself  with  the  Street,  the  market  and  bond 
values,  with  being  "correct”  and  with  the  five  o'clock 
cocktail.  She  felt  sorry  for  Shelley. 

"lie  wants  to  be  in  conference  with  you,”  Harris 
was  explaining,  ami  he  emphusized  the  words  “in 
conference"  because  he  had  learned  that  business 
men  who  consider  themselves  important  love  to  say 
that  they  are  in  conference  and  instruct  their  tele¬ 
phone  operator*  to  say  that  they  are  in  conference 
and  write  letters  saying  that  such  and  such  a  thing 
has  been  decided  after  being  in  conference. 

"Very  well."  said  Eugle  with  decision.  "Send  him 
down.” 

She  walked  up  the  steps  wondering  whnt  might  he 
Shelley’s  "trouble.”  There  is  something  delicious 
shout  the  unknown  even  when  the  unknown  is 
labeled  "trouble."  Eugle  had  realized  before  she 
wus  twenty  and  before  her  world  was  more  than  the 
ranch  and  the  "boys"  and  the  instruction  of  old 
Judge  Henry  and  the  rough  wisdom  under  the  broad- 
brimmed  gray  felt  hut  of  Colonel  Simpson  Sydrach. 
her  rnnrh  manager,  and  the  earlier  trip*  to  Austin 
when  her  father  "went  down  for  polities,"  that  ex- 
plorotion  of  the  unknown  would  be  her  great  danger, 
(list  love  of  adventure  and  forms  of  self-expression 
not  commonly  claimed  by  women  attracted  her  more 
than  that  passive  waiting  to 
be  love-1  and  married  which 
formed  the  background  of  most 
itirlhools. 

And  now  when  an  orphan  girl, 
s  resident  of  the  llorccy  House, 
with  red  hair  which  never  would 
stay  in  place,  came  up  to  the 
empty  reception  room  und  an¬ 
nounced  that  n  "Mr.  Ripe"  had 
come.  Engle  felt  the  thrill  of  ex- 
per  fancy  which  precedes  mis-  X. 

-hievou*  affairs. 

Shelley  Wright  was  a  spare 
><-ifig  man  who  played  rackets  *  i 

with  nil  the  daily  enthusiasm  J 

which  a  hope  to  be  American 
champion  some  day  might  keep  I  VIW  M 
alive.  He  wus  graceful.  Hi*  | 
fnoe  was  somewhat  empty  even 
for  a  youth  of  twenty-three:  his 
blue  eyes  were  not  quite  clear 
enough  or  steady  enough  to  as¬ 
sure  one  who  looked  into  them 
'W  Shelley  had  not  dissipated 
in  whni  is  called  a  gentleman's 
that  somehow  Ins 
moral  relaxations  had  not 
•cnrtvd  hi.  confidence  in  him¬ 
self.  He  hud  skill  in  dress  and 
a  sense  of  humor  which  com- 
bmod  to  offset  the  Impression 
IW  he  wus  a  futile  young  man. 
bat  Eugle  knew  that  his  strong 
est  quality  was  that  of  seeing 
things  just  as  they  are  and 
frankly  admitting  any  truth. 

“Hello,  Mis*  Eagle  Shannon.” 
t*  said  in  hi*  characteristic 
■bine,  which  a  certain  type  of 
yuung  man  likes  to  affect  in  ■■■■ 
vriler  to  prove  that  he  has  been 
•tailed  by  everyone,  has  ex 
P-xted  to  br  spoiled  and  is  glad 
of  it-  "I’m  in  the  deuce  of  a  fix!" 


WRIGHT  looked  up  suddenly  with  his  lips  pressed 
lightly  together.  He  opened  them  to  speak  the 
wonts  used  often  enough  hy  those  who  are  brave  and 
impirrd  and  those  who  are  brave  und  infatuated: 
two  classes  of  persons  difficult  to  distinguish  except 
by  the  test  of  time.  He  said: 

"I’ll  marry'  her  anyway." 

"Well,  then  it  is  all  settled.”  said  Eugle. 

"No,  it  isn't  My  father  got  wind  of  my  seeing  her. 
She  is  a  cousin  of  a  terrible  grind,  with  spectacle- 
and  uncut  hair.  I  helped  him  to  go  through  Yale. 
He  Mt  beside  me  in  a  course  in  Esthetics  and  used 
to  eat  onions  So  I  told  him  if  he'd  drop  the  course 
and  take  sociology  instead  I'd  help  him  through  col¬ 
lege  He  came  to  New  York  two  months  ago  and 
gave  me  a  dinner  with  Therese  a*  the  other  guest. 
Oh.  it  was  marvelous!  lie  took  us  to  dinner  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Station!  That  began  Ik  But  my 
pater  found  out.  How,  I  don't  know." 

"Not  by-  r  Eagle  began. 

"Gumshoes!  I  don't  know." 

Misa  Shannon  clenched  her  hand*. 

“Well,  of  course,  they  are  a  dirty  tribe,  but  broker* 
and  good  people  in  New  York 
who  can  afford  to  pay  them 
have  gotten  used  tu  them. 
Anyhow,  my  father  doesn't 
know  her  name  Just  as  you 
say.  he  called  her  that  little 
dressmaker  from  the  Bronx. 
He  let  mother  in  on  it,  We  had 
a  merry-merry  They  both 
seemed  to  think  It  wasn’t  so  had 
if  I  only  wanted  to  play  around, 
but  to  marry!  Wow!  So,  like  a 
blooming  Idiot.  I  told  htr“ 
"Who?" 

"Why,  her,”  said  Shelley  rev- 
_  erently.  "That’a  the  trouble,  I 

told  her.  I  told  her  I  had  money 
of  my  own.  She  hudn't  known 
that  before.  1  thought  It  was 
darned  vulgar  to  tell  her.  I 
told  her  we  could  go  ahead 
and  get  married.  She  wouldn’t 
do  It!” 

"Are  you  sure  she  meant 
that?"  a-ked  Eagle  anxiously 
"Oh.  say!  That's  my  trouble. 
Of  course  I'm  sure.” 

"Then  the  ease  is  altogether 
different."  Eagle  said  gravely. 
"How  different?” 

She  did  not  answer;  instead 
she  walked  around  the  table 
and  put  her  hand  on  Shelley 
Wright’s  shoulder. 

“You  have  your  car  down  on 
the  •trecl,”  she  said,  “Let's  go 
uptown  and  see  her." 

Wright  jumped  up  and  felt 
around  until  he  found  her  hand. 
He  wa*  looking  into  her  face, 
and  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

"Gee.”  he  said,  “it's  only  been 
lately  I've  known  anything 
about  real  women!  1  wish  you 
were  my  sister." 

The  Fontcnelle  Grape  Arbor  is 
a  restaurant  and.  as  the  censors 
say  of  military  engagements, 
it  is  somewhere  nhove  1 10th 
Street.  Apartment-house  dwell¬ 
ers  in  the  neighborhood  consider 
it  smart;  the  ceiling  is  covered 
with  blue,  dotted  by  tinsel  stars 
beneath  which,  on  a  white  lattice,  glass  grapes,  ripe 
in  July,  are  still  ripe  in  December,  still  lit  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  and  beside  each  white  clothed  table  along  the 
wall  is  a  coin  box  into  which  nickel*  may  be  dropped 


QHK  clasped  her  long  fingers 
u*nd  looked  at  him  gravely.  *— i 

“Oh.  1  know.”  he  said.  “You  a-** 
wonder  why  I  came  to  you.  You  •*  H'/icf”  .hrirtrrt 

Have  certainly  treated  me  *h.b-  HhWT'  **** 

t-ly.  but  when  I  figured  where 
‘d  get  help-wen,  j  couldn't  go 

b>  mother  because  her  little  dog  has  bronchitis,  the  Bronx 
md  lots  of  other  reasons,  and  all  the  girl*  I  know  a  girl  a 
11  r'  «'ither  in  love  with  me  or  some  one  else  or  have  women,  hi 
tan*u  minds.  And,  horestly,  it’*  a  comfort  to  get  privileges. 


small  ro Ice.  "She’ a  a  reel  W  ilder  Waal 
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to  make  an  automatic  organ  play.  Here,  after  Earle 
Shannon  and  Shelley  Wright  had  called  on  her.  the 
three  enmp  to  ait  down  in  a  deserted  corner. 

The  third  member  of  thi*  trio  was  not  of  the  con¬ 
vincing  beauty  described  by  the  young  man  who  had 
riven  to  Miss  Thereae  Butts  his  adoration.  This  fact, 
together  with  many  other  observation*,  had  given 
the  girl  from  Texa*  much  reassurance.  She  was  glad 
that  Shelley  hail  said  that  Therese  wa*  not  the  kind 
of  person  whom  one  thinks  beautiful  at  first  but  who 
later  becomes  beautiful;  it  was  better  to  have  it  so 
than  that  Wright  should  have  discovered  a  new 
feminine  face  irresistible  in  May,  doubtful  in  June, 
and  (trowing  plain  in  July. 

Therese,  beneath  a  thick  growth  of  hair  of  rich 
red  almost  the  color  of  copper,  had  a  countenance 
alert,  but  not  without  its  spiritual  quality.  Her 
gray  eye*  occasionally  turned  suddenly  green:  at 
times  in  a  manner  to  attract  interest,  her  nose  was 
long  and  prominent  without  heing  ugly,  her  chin  and 
mouth  were  firm,  hut  there  was  magnetism  in  her 
smile,  no  matter  how  faintly  It  appeared.  Further¬ 
more,  there  wa*  a  suggestion  of  understanding,  of 
sadness,  about  her,  but  whether  thi*  came  from  he- 
hind  the  expression  of  her  face  or  in  port  from  her 
tall,  slender  figure  and  her  quiet,  restful  hands,  it 
was  impossible  to  tell. 

When  the  two  girls  had  met,  Wright,  in  his  boyish 
way,  had  watched  to  see  the  effect  one  made  upon  the 
other,  lie  had  seen  Eagle's  observant  but  noncom¬ 
mittal  brown  eyes  take  in  the  soft  colors  and  the 
soft  drapery  of  Thercsc's  gown,  the  manner  of  her 
bearing,  the  frank  challenge  of  her  gray-and-green 
gaze;  he  had  seen  Therese  look  at  Eagle,  question 
her.  weigh  her.  and  accept  her  with  a  play  of  in¬ 
stincts  which  were  not  unlike  those  by  which  an 
animal  places  confidence. 

"You  like  each  other!"  ho  had  drawled  with  mock 


show  of  great  relief.  “What  is  correct  for  u*  to  do 
next?" 

Now  Eagle  shook  the  ice  in  her  lemonade,  medi¬ 
tating,  and  now.  suddenly  looking  up,  she  addressed 
her  word*  to  the  other  girl.  "I  suppose  it  is  better 
for  me  to  be  natural."  she  said.  “1  was  brought  up 
on  a  ranch  in  Texas,  and  1  learned  to  be  much  too 
natural,  I  suppose.  Sometimes  I  am  so  natural  that 
I  hurt  persons'  feelings.  Miss  Butts,  and  then  I  am 
sorry  I  hope  I  won't  hurt  your  feelings." 

"I  think  I  can  stand  naturalness.  Eagle  Shannon," 
said  the  other  girl.  “I  shall  not  be  in  an  rmolional 
overturn  if  you  do  not  like  me  " 

"Oh,  I  do  like  you!"  exclaimed  Eagle  “But  I  was 
wondering  about  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  for  you 
to  marry  Shelley." 

“I  cannot  very  well  marry  Shelley.”  said  Therese 
with  a  little  tremor  of  her  underlip.  “Not  if 
Shelley's  people  oppose  it  so.  and  say  what  they  say 
about  roe  ” 

"Do  they  say  what  isn't  truer  asked  Eagle 
quickly,  watching  the  other's  face. 

“No.  what  they  say  is  true."  said  There.*  calmly. 
"Prom  the  standpoint  of  some  people  It  would  not 
be  much  of  a  case  against  me.  but  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Shelley's  mother,  for  instance.  I.  with  all  my 
inexperience,  know  that  it  is  a  terrible  indictment. 
I  am  a  working  girl  and  keep  a  blouse  shop,  and  it 
will  be  said  I  sought  Shelley,  tricked  him,  married 
him  for  money.  It  would  be  said  by  some  people 
even  in  the  village  where  I  was  born,  and  New  York 
is  only  a  big  village  " 

“I  wasn't  thinking  of  Shelley,"  said  Eagle,  nodding 
her  assent  with  a  smile.  “I  was  thinking  of  you. 
Shelley's  family  have  money.  Madison  Avenue  and 
country  houses,  limousines  with  a  crest  on  the  door; 
they  know  what  is  smart  and  correct,  but  they  are 
very  selfish,  avaricious  and  very,  very  stupid.  If 


you  had  to  spend  your  life  adapting  yourself  to  their 
standards,  it  would  be  a  cruel  waste  of  yourself 
And  then  Shelley  himself  ha*  a  very  had  record.  He 
was  expelled  from  college;  he  ha*  done  the  usua 
stupid,  intemperate  things  a  loafer  docs,  and  he  ha'- 
made  nothing  whatever.  I  like  him,  but  I  can’t  tell 
why  exactly,  and  on  the  first  returns  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  has  been  elected  to  be  even  a  passable 
husband.” 

“Oh,  I  say!"  complained  Shelley. 

Therese  smiled  and  put  her  hand  over  his  in  the 
manner  of  an  adult  bidding  a  child  to  be  silent. 

“I  know,"  said  she.  “We  think  he  has  not  had  the 
right  friend*.  I  thought  I  would  be  one  of  the  right 
kind  of  friend*.  If  we  were  to  be  free  to  marry,  why 
then  Shelley  and  I,  both  admitting  that  he  is  *nmc 
thing  of  a  chump  and  that  I  am  somewhat  obscure  with 
my  school-teaching  and  stenography,  and  my  blouse 
shop,  would  put  our  follies  and  our  Inexperience  an-i 
our  shortcoming*  together,  and  go  ahead.  And — " 

Therese  leaned  across  the  table,  and  there  wa. 
light  in  her  green  pupils  and  a  little  rise  of  color  in 
her  spare  cheeks.  Her  voice  had  a  menacing  cnlir 
in  it;  she  was  telling  Eagle  the  limits  of  liberties 
which  Miss  Shannon  might  take. 

“And  Miss  Shannon,  if  that  were  possible,  I  would 
rejoice.  I  would  be  happier  than  I  ever  dared  to  ex¬ 
pect.  For  Shelley  and  I  would  then  need  no  strength 
except  our  own." 

Eagle  astonishes)  them.  both.  She  said  carelessly: 
"Well.  I  am  convinced  of  it  too,  and  of  course  it  I* 
quite  possible  to  satisfy  everybody.” 

Shelley’s  mouth  fell  open.  He  whispered;  “Satisfy 
everybody!" 

"Yes."  said  Eagle.  "I’ve  been  longing  for  adven¬ 
ture.  and  here  it  is — a  really  lovely  adventure." 

"liras*  don’t  joke  with  us."  Thereae  pleaded. 

The  calm  of  the  desert  (Continued  on  /hi ye  •!!/( 


THE  NORTHERN  MEN 

BY  EDGAR  WALLACE 


PATRICIA  HAMILTON  awaited  Bone,  by  the 
wire  gate  which  lead*  to  the  residency  wood. 

She  sat  on  u  camp  stool  fanning  herself  with  the 
brim  of  her  big  whit*  topee,  and  the  gentle  breeze 
which  blew  in  from  the  sea  sent  her  fair  hair  stray-, 
ing.  She  hud  changed  very  little  since  the  day  ah* 
had  arrived  and  had  been  so  unceremoniously  greeted 
by  Lieutenant  Tibbetts.  She  was  of  the  kind  that  take, 
tho  sun  evenly.  A  little  browner  of  face  and  hand, 
and  a  little  finer  perhaps  (only  Sander,  noticed  thi-. 
curiously  enough),  she  had  lo-t  none  of  her  vigor,  nor 
had  tho  hot  days  and  the  evening  mi.ts  brought  to 
her  that  state  of  lethargy  which  her  friends  had 
warned  her  would  accompany  a  year's  residence  in 
a  const  town. 

She  was  a  little  distrait  this  morning,  for  the 
end  of  her  stay  was  in  sight,  and  although  her  ri.it 
to  England  would  only  b*  in  the  nature  of  n  break 
and  she  had  resolved  to  return  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  she  grudged  those  180  odd  days  in  which 
she  would  sink  into  Insignificance  amid  million*  of 
people.  Ordinarily  she  would  have  been  very  angry 
with  Bone*  for  keeping  her  wnltlng.  but  to-day  she 
welcomed  the  opportunity  for  melancholy  meditation 
on  the  edge  of  the  little  forest,  every  yard  of  which 
she  knew.  Bones,  an  angular  figure  in  white  duck, 
sprinted  across  the  square,  his  helmet  on  the  hack 
of  his  head,  a  fi.hing  rod  in  one  hand  and  the  lunch 
basket  in  the  other.  On  his  face  was  the  look  of  one 
in  pain,  and  now  and  again  he  would  check  his  gait 
to  hop  on  one  leg. 

“nones,  you’ve  kept  me  waiting."  she  said  sternly. 
Bones,  with  an  agonized  expression,  was  searching 
gingerly  his  trousers  pockets. 

“Fishhooks,  dear  old  sister."  he  explained  breath¬ 
lessly.  “I  thought  I’d  forgotten  'em,  but— ouch!— 
I  haven’t.  Come  out— ooh !" 

He  extracted  them  one  by  one 
“Rush  of  business.  Jolly  old  miss  ”  he  said  in  an¬ 
swer  to  her  reproach;  “beastly  old  form,  an'  requisi¬ 
tions.  pay  voucher*  an’  company  account*.  Oh,  Ali!" 

He  whistled  vulgarly  to  his  dignified  servant,  who 
was  sailing  majestically  in  his  wake.  “Hell  carry 
everything,”  said  Bones,  and  he  dropped  basket  and 
fishing  rod  as  though  they  were  hot  coal*. 

“You’re  lazy,  Bones,”  she  said 
"It's  not  laziness,  dear  old  friend."  said  Bones, 
falling  In  by  her  side,  "it'a — well,  it's  something  else. 
I  haven’t  the  heart  to  do  any  kind  of  work.  I'm  just 
desperate,  dear  old  Hamilton’s  sister;  I’m  reckles*. 
I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  to-night” 

“What  can  you  do?"  she  asked,  unimpressed. 
Bones  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Drink,”  he  said  somberly;  “take  opium,  gamble—" 


Bntambo  bo  la  need  hit  light  tptar 


“Don’t  be  silly.  Bones."  she  laughed;  “there's 
nothing  to  drink  but  lime  juice,  and  Mr.  Sanders 
wouldn't  give  you  opidm.  and  whom  could  you  gam¬ 
ble  with?" 

A  staggering  question  for  a  man  bent  upon  a 
career  of  vice! 

“Ali  play*  a  good  game  of  double-dummy  bridge.*' 
h*  said  hopefully. 

“You  don’t  take  enough  exercise.  Bone*,"  *h*  *aid 
gently;  “your  liver  i*  out  of  order." 

“Don't  be  indelicate,  dear  old  friend."  he  begged, 
and  heaved  a  great  and  a  jerky  righ. 

He  scarcely  spoke  again  until  they  were  seated 


on  the  river  bank,  their  line*  cast  upon  the  placid 
•iirfarc  of  the  backwater  where,  according  to  legend, 
the  edible  river  fish  most  do  congregate. 

Presently,  and  after  an  unusually  long  silence 
Bones  cleared  his  throat  “Dear  old  Patricia,  you’re 
coin'  away,"  he  said  huskily. 

“Yes,  Bones— aren't  you  glad?" 

"Oh.  very."  aaid  Bones  dismally.  "Ha.  ha!  Hear 
me  laugh!" 

"You'll  frighten  the  fish,"  she  warned,  “but  I  have 
I  wen  an  awful  nuisance  to  you  all." 

“Pull  yourself  together,  silly  old  Mis*  Hamilton 
Why,  you've  been  a  Jolly  old  beam  of  sunshine  on 
a  dark  an'  dreary  day.  You've  boon  primrose-  on 
a  dust  heap.’’ 

He  put  down  his  rod  and.  diving  Into  hi*  inside 
pocket,  drew  forth  a  sheet  of  blue  official  paper.  II- 
hesitated  before  he  placed  it  In  her  outstretched  hand 

“You  won't  laugh,"  he  said,  more  huskily  than 
ever. 

"Oh,  Bones,  how  could  you  think  1  would?"  she 
reproached  him 

"It's  dashed  off.  I'm  not  sure  the  spellin'  is  nil 
that  it  ought  to  he,  but  the  soul,  dear  old—" 

He  choked  and  sniffed  and.  thrusting  the  paper 
into  her  hand,  rose  and  strode  away.  Patricia  opened 
the  paper  and  read  it.  It  was  obviously  poetry,  be¬ 
came  every  line  began  with  a  capital  letter. 

Dear  old  Mite  Hamilton,  farewell. 

What  I  suffer  nobody,  nobody,  ran  tell. 

Bones  had  a  trick  of  repenting  words  and  even  sen¬ 
tence*  in  the  agony  of  hi*  compositions. 

Ear  away  ore  Ihr  bnnry  foam, 

You're  going,  dear  old  Mitt  Hamilton,  homr 
Leaving  Sander*.  Ham  and  Bone* 

Making  noite  of  tnoant  of  moan *  and  groan s 
The  tyring  it  coming  and  the  /lowers  arc  bloom¬ 
ing  gaily. 

It  went  on  surprisingly: 

And  we  are  dreading  the  hour,  the  hour 
the  hour  of  your  deiuirture  daily. 

Oh.  Lore!  How  strange  it  teem*  to  he 
Hat  it  come  at  fast,  can  it  really  bet 
I.  who  wa*  adrrmnnt.  addimant.  adamant  to 
feminine  charm* 

At  latt  I  fall  in  the  monster's  arms. 

Farewell!  Hut  not  good-by.  but  nof  good-by 
If  you  don’t  co me  back.  I’ll  gladly,  gladly  die 

The  girl  read  it  through  and  her  eye*  were  die 
with  tears. 

“Have  you  finished?”  demanded  the  muffled  voice 
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rubber,  and  gum  on  the  way  to  the  Government 
t nidiii it  post*  on  the  I-owcr  Isisi,  would  find  their 
progress  blocked. 

On  n  certain  day  fallowing  a  very  prolonged  ab¬ 
stention  from  tribute  there  arrived  at  the  Ochori 

city  a  northern  chiel 
named  K'feri.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  the  northern 
chiefs,  Borbini-M'shimi, 
and  he  came  with  an 
imposing  array  of 
councilors. 

Bosamlto  held  a  great 
palaver,  for  he  rooog- 
nired  the  importance 
of  the  visit 

said 


is  out  of  the  country,  we  will  have  a  clean-up  in 
the  north." 

It  was  a  joyful  holiday  party  which  sailed  at 
dawn  the  next  day.  and  no  shadow  of  the  northern 
feud  lay  over  them.  On  the  river  they  have  a 


She  checked  the 
laugh,  divining  some¬ 
thing  of  his  distress. 

There  was  a  long  in¬ 
terval  of  silence. 

"You  wouldn’t  want 
to  marry  anybody,  , 

would  you?”  he  usked, 
his  face  still  averted.  I '  \ . 

"I  don’t  think  so, 

Bones,”  she  answered 
softly. 

"You  wouldn’t  like 
to  marry  a  silly  ns*, 
ugly  ass,  awkward  as*, 
or  anything  like  that, 

I  suppose,  dear  old— 
dear- Mis*  Hamilton.  -JR 

I  mean?” 

”1  shouldn’t  like  to 
marry  oven  as  brave 
and  kindly  a  gentle- 
man  u*  you,  Bones," 
she  said, 

"I  meant  me,”  suid 
Bones  in  surprise  , 'JMj 

"I  guessed  that."  she 
suid  without  n  smile. 

Again  the  silence. 

“I’m  not  much,"  said 
Bones  with  a  sigh 
‘‘I’m  a  pretty  good 
shot,  a  whale  at  lan¬ 
guages,  a  bit  of  a 
scientist,  an'  I  can 
write— whatever  else 
1  can’t  do,  I  ran  write.” 

“You  write  very 
nicely,  Bones,"  Mis* 

Hamilton  said  meekly. 

"In  tho  military  lino  of  busincas,”  he  went  on  In 
tone*  of  comfort.  ”1  can  give  points  to  some  of  those 
jolly  old  profe.sors  at  the  staff  college:  I’ve  gut  tact 
an’  initiative  an'  a  knowledge  of  navigation." 

“You  have  everything  you  really  wnnt,  Bone*," 
•ho  said,  rising. 

She  crossed  to  behind  where  he  sat  and  put  her 
two  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

"You’re  n  dear,  Bones,  and  when  you’re  a  little 
older  you’ll  muko  somebody  very  happy." 

"My  young  life  is  ended,"  said  Bones  miser¬ 
ably;  "ni»'  if  It  wasn't  for  the  fact  that  jolly  old 
Sanders  couldn’t  get  along  without  me.  an’  your 
dear  old  brother,  who.  If  you  will  excuse  the  criti- 
ci*m,  dear  old  friend,  is  like  n  child  without  me. 
I’d— I’d — ” 

"Get  up,  you  humbug.”  she  said,  and  Bones  rose 
with  what  he  hoped  was  a  sad,  wan  smile,  but  which 
in  reality  was  a  very  broad  grin. 

"That  is  for  all  your  sweetness,”  said  Patricia 
Hamilton,  and  kissed  him  lightly  on  the  cheek. 


"O  Bosambo 

mun  w*,oM  BP°^e 

'  JK  *\  the  chief  paramount  of 

Jfc*.  *U  lands  from  the 

sent  twenty  canoes  to 
the  Great  Uiver,  and 
midway  Wtween  the 
village  of  K'nania  and 
Sugundl  they  found 
many  trees  felled  so 
that  they  lay  across 

O-kol"  raid  Bor  bin!  i  "thtrt  U  a  hut  In  mg  hou •€  lor  thU  u*,m*n"  2*  rivrr’  *nd  ,hf. 

canoes  could  not  pass." 

"M’shlmba-m'shamba 
has  been  nbroud  with 

cumbersome  saying  which  literally  translated  runs  his  faarful  lightning,"  said  Bosambo  glibly.  "Who 
"long-sun-much-sweetness:  sun-road-swreter :  no-sun-  can  check  the  strong  one  who  plucks  trees  as  men 
road-evil:  brware-short-sun-road  (or  way)."  Made  pluck  grass?" 
into  a  passable  epigram  for  while  consumption,  K'frri'a  nose  wrinkled  in  a  sneer, 
this  saying  is:  "Beware  of  the  northern  men.  for  "M’shimba  m’shamba  is  very  wise,”  he  said,  "but 
little  sunshine  make*  them  sour."  he  does  not  take  an  ax  to  the  trees  nor  fasten  them 

The  territories  which  Sanders  rule*  Ue  partly  with  skin  ropes.  Now,  Bosambo,  my  father  knows 

upon  and  partly  to  the  north  of  the  equator.  and  that  you  have  done  this  wicked  thing  because  he 

there  ia  very  little  difference  between  the  river  sent  you  no  rich  gifts." 

mouth  and  far  borders  of  the  Great  King.  It  ia  Bosambo  rose  and  kicked  away  tho  carved  stool 

astounding  that  an  unlettered  people  should  realise  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  K'feri  drew  back 
that  there  is  any  difference  at  all.  yet  the  saying  apprehensively,  for  tho  overturned  atool  had  a  spe- 
stands.  and  has  stood  perhaps  for  a  thousand  year*,  cial  native  significance. 

as  a  rough  generalisation.  "K'feri."  said  Bosambo  gently,  ”1  am  the  king 

of  this  land,  and  take  no  gifts  from  little  chief*. 

THE  northernmost  stole  in  the  territories  is  the  I  take  my  tribute,  and  *o  much  I  keep  for  myself 

Ochori,  and  the  northern  lands  of  that  country  in-  and  so  much  I  send  to  my  lord  Sandi,  who  Is  my 

variably  supplied  the  insurgent  element*  of  it*  popu-  king  and  friend.  This  I  shall  take  for  my  lifetime, 

tation.  In  the  day*  when  the  Ochori  were  a  slave  and  he  who  follow*  shall  also  take  it,  and  so  forever." 

folk  and  easy  prey  to  the  Akasava.  Bomongo,  and  K'feri  drew  his  mantle  of  monkey  tails  about  hia 
Nisi  tribe*,  the  northern  section  of  the  country  never  generous  person  and  delivered  his  thunderbolt, 
fell  under  the  influence  of  the  invader.  One  Aka-  “Chief,"  he  said  boldly,  "we  people  of  the  north 
sava  chief  had  led  an  army  into  the  broken  forest  know  no  king  and  send  no  more  tribute— thus  says 

country  of  the  north  and  had  returned  most  thank-  the  paramount  chief,  my  father.  This  also  he  says—" 

fully.  His  shattered  army  straggled  home  at  in-  So  far  he  got  when  the  nearest  missile  within 
tervals.  Then  Bosambo.  a  prison  breaker,  a  Kroo  Bosambo’*  reach  (which  wn*  a  carved  stool)  struck 

man  of  Krooman.  had  come  upon  the  scene  and  him  full  in  the  chest,  and  he  went  down  with  a  little 

had  usurped  the  rights  of  kingship  over  the  timid  hiccup. 

southern  Ochori.  From  that  day  the  Akasava  had  "Who  touches  K’feri  dies  quickly,"  said  Bosambo, 
been  checked,  raids  on  the  goats  and  women  of  and  balanced  his  light  spear  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
the  Ochori  had  ceased,  and  Bosomho  had  made  He  stood  now  with  his  back  to  the  entrance  of 
of  his  folk  the  most  feared  and  the  best  hated  of  hi*  great  hut,  a  tall  figure  of  a  man  muscled  like 
all  people*  an  Andalusian  bull. 

The  northmen  accepted  his  kingship  with  amused 
tolerance;  they  had  sent  him  tribute  and  nominal 
taxes.  Sometimes  they  would  send  him  nothing. 

On  such  occasion*  Bosambo.  a  very  tactful  man. 
who  recognized  the  delicacy  of  the  situation  and 
the  extreme  disfavor  in  which  Mr.  Commissioner 
Sanders  viewed  anything  like  civil  war,  had  a  way 
of  hia  own. 

The  main  communication  between  the  Upper 
Ochori  and  the  outride  world  was  the  Machen- 
gombi  River,  a  deep,  narrow  stream  which  emptied 
itself  into  the  Great  River  twenty  miles  north  of 
the  Ochori  city. 

When  news  came  that  on  one  excuse  or  the  other 
no  tribute  might  be  expected,  Bosambo  acted. 

The  canoes  of  the  northmen,  laden  with  skins. 


IT  was  noticeable  all  that  day  that  Bones  walked 
I  about  with  his  head  in  the  air,  ami  that  his  attitude 
toward  equals  and  superiors  alike  was  one  of  arro¬ 
gant  condescension. 

Ho  assumed  toward  Patricia  Hamilton  an  atti¬ 
tude  which  might  only  be  described  as  one  of  pon¬ 
derous  protection. 

Sanders,  a  busy  man  preparing  for  Patricia  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  farewell  trip,  remarked  upon  this  evidence  of 
sinful  pride. 

"Perhaps  ho  ha*  a  boil  on  his  neck,”  suggested 
the  practical  Hamilton. 

Whatever  was  the  cause — which  we  may  well 
guess— Bones  wa*  cheerful  enough  and  went  to 
work  whole-heartedly  to  assist  in  the  organization 
of  Patricia’s  "joy  ride.” 

The  Z«irr  was  to  go  the  full  journey  to  the  Ochori. 
sad  Sunders  was  to  utilize  the  occasion  to  hold  three 
state  palavers. 

"There  should  be  four,”  he  explained  to  Hamilton. 
•Borbini  of  the  northern  Ochori  has  been  selling 
•lave*  across  the  mountains  to  the  Great  Ki/ig.  Bo- 
sambo  has  very  wisely  kept  out  of  that  palaver 
because  it  could  only  end  one  way.  There  will  be 
a  druggie  one  of  these  days  between  the  north  and 
the  south,  and  I  am  not  anxious  to  bring  matter* 
to  a  head— at  least  not  on  this  trip.  Once  your  sister 


OUT  from  his  hut  came  the  brown-faced  Kano  girl 
who  was  his  wife,  his  high  shield  in  her  hand, 
the  hide  belt  of  his  heavy  elephant  sword  slung  over 
her  bare  shoulder.  With  not  so  much  as  a  glance 
at  the  scowling  men  about  him.  she  passed  the  shield 
and  it*  armory  of  spear*  to  her  husband  and  deftly 
strapped  the  belt  about  his  waist.  He  glanced  at 
her  with  the  light  of  great  kindness  in  his  eyes,  then 
fixed  the  group  -the  northerners  ripe  for  murder, 
the  southern  people  a  little  awe-stricken. 

K'feri  lay  gasping  on  the  ground  half  conscious 
and  wholly  helpless. 

‘‘Which  man  of  you  calls  K'feri  his  chief  friend?" 
demanded  Bosambo. 

There  wa*  an  awkward  pause,  and  then  the  little 
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chief  of  a  northern  . 

village  stepped  forth  A 

hesitatingly. 

“Lord,"  he  said  sul-  .  . 

lenly,  "I  am  that  iSRvji 

man." 

Bosambo  dropped  W  <• 

his  left  hand  and 
whipped  out  the  fiflr— ' 

broad  elephant  sword.  _  mj 

He  gripped  the  keen 
blnde  and  offered  the 
hilt  to  the  reluctant 
man. 

“Strike"  said  Ho- 
Muabo. 

The  other  licked  his 
dry  lips,  looked  from 
left  to  right,  then, 
raising  the  sword,  he 
brought  it  down  with 

a  deep  “huh!"  across  the  neck  of  the  prostrate  K’feri. 

liosambo  took  back  the  sword  amid  a  dead  silence. 

"O  people."  said  he.  "here  lies  K’feri.  who  spoke 
evilly  to  my  face  and  would  net  worse  since  he  would 
lend  the  Ochori  to  war.  Who  follow  him?  Speak 
now!” 

But  there  was  no  speech.  They  carried  away  the 
dead  man  and  buried  him  in  a  shallow  grave. 

Within  a  week  Borbini,  chief  of  the  northern 
Ochori.  collected  a  thousand  speurs  and  struck 
southward  in  a  hot  rage,  for  K’fcri  had  been  his 
favorite  son. 

“There  shall  be  a  great  killing.”  he  promised 
his  heudman.  "and  us  for  Bosambo.  he  shall  die 
very  slowly.  For  he  is  Sandi’s  spy  and  carried 
the  story  of  the  women  we  sold  to  B’slanogoso 
of  the  Big  Hills-’’ 

He  went  by  the  river  Machengombi  in  fifty  great 
war  canoes,  halted  half  a  day  to  remove  the  tree 
barriers  which  luy  across  the  stream,  and  struck  the 
big  river  at  sundown. 

To  attack  directly  from  the  river  wal  impossible 
since  there  were  fishing  villages  to  be  passed,  and 
these  could  sound  a  Mali  alarm  which  would  put 
liosambo  on  his  guurd.  Borbini  camped  for  the 
night  and  started  at  dawn.  That  same  daybreak 
saw  one  of  the  river  watchmen  at  the  door  of  Bo- 
sambo’s  hut.  and  his  low  call  brought  Bosambo  irfto 
the  chill  morning  nir. 

"Lord,”  said  the  watchman,  "Saudi's  great  puc- 
a-puc  has  passed  northward.” 

"You  are  a  mad  goat."  said  Bosambo;  “for  If 
Snndl  coma  he  would  tie  up  at  my  beach.” 

“Listen  I"  said  the  watchman. 

Bosambo  bent  his  head. 

Faintly  but  well  defined  came  the  puc  o  puc  a  puc 
ns  the  broad  paddles  of  the  stern  wheeled  Zaire 
struck  the  still  waters  at  the  river. 

"Sh-n!”  said  Bosambo  in  dismay;  “now,  this  is 
bad.  For  If  Borbini  is  not  bringing  his  spears  to 
n  killing,  then  I  am  a  fool.  Co  quickly  and  rousa 
my  pnddlers." 

"Lord."  said  the  philosophical  watchman,  "who 
shall  overtake  the  puc  u-puc  against  the  strcom?" 

"I  nm  afraid."  said  Bosambo,  and  a  few  minute* 
Inter  his  big  war  drum  was  rolling  it*  summon*  to 
the  sleeping  warriors  of  the  Ochori. 


“Pat."  he  said  softly,  "do  you  understand?” 

“Ouitc.“  she  nnsnored  ns  softly.  "You  won't 
leave  me  to—?" 

“No — nor  Borbini  cither,"  he  said,  "but  there’s 
something  else.” 

She  saw  him  trying  to  frame  the  words  and  turned 
hot  and  cold.  "You— you  love  me,  don’t  you?"  she 
whispered,  and  leaned  against  him. 

They  were  unbound — there  hud  been  no  necessity 
for  further  restraint  than  the  surrounding  spears 
offered,  and  Sanders  put  hi*  arm  around  her. 

Suddenly  the  chief's  oration  ended,  and  he  stood  up. 

"Now,"  muttered  Hamilton  and  set  his  teeth. 

"O  chief!" 

It  was  Bones  who  spoke,  Bones  erect  and  aqviivcr 
with  excitement.  His  skinny  fingers  pointed  to  the 
river  behind  him.  "Thus  I  say.  Borbini,”  cried  Hones 
shrilly,  “that  my  powerful  ju-ju  i*  ubroud  this  day. 
for  the  rocks  are  walking!" 

A  thousand  pairs  of  eyes  glared  across  the  river 

"Look  well,  people."  screeched  Bones,  “and  tell  me 
if  1  lie!  My  great  ju-ju  is  with  me,  und  two  rock* 
are  moving!" 

There  were  certainly  two  rocks  on  the  farther 
shore,  but  though  the  assembly  strainrd  it*  eyes, 
there  was  no  sign  of  movement. 

“O  Tibbrlti,  you  lie!"  *aid  Borbini.  “This  ia— " 

“Look!  Look!" 

Again  the  heads  were  turned,  and  Borbini  himself 
took  a  step  forward,  shading  his  eyes. 

Il.oambo  stepped  from  behind  the  oak  tree  to 
which  he  had  made  his  way  by  short  rushes  while 
Bone*  engaged  the  attention  of  the  gathering,  and 
the  sword  that  slew  the  son  smote  the  head  from 
the  father's  body. 

“Kill!"  In-Bowed  liosambo,  anil  suddenly  the  woods 
were  alive  with  men. 


"Stay  where  you 
_ _  are,  Pat." 

Bones  beard  Ham¬ 
ilton'*  voice  and  half 

—  .  turned.  That  motion 

~  saved  his  life,  for  a 

long,  steel  -  tipped 

? arrow  just  missed  his 

face  and  snicked  into 
the  woodwork  of  San- 
ders's  cabin. 

-  “Get  that  Maxim 

t  The  young  man  was 

3^.  at  the  gun  before  the 

order  was  completed, 
'  and  the  girl  even  in 

her  fear  recognised 
a  new  Bone*,  a  Bone* 
wholly  alert,  with  a 
quaint  little  smile 

on  hi*  blue  eye*  and  a  mouth  set  very  firm. 

"Ha -ha -ha -ha -ha!"  laughed  the  Maxim— and 


“Damn!”  said  Hamilton. 

Bump! 

The  Zaire  jumped  up  and  settled  again. 

“We’re  stuck  "  said  Sanders  as  the  boat  swung 
round,  broadside  on.  "1  don't  know  what  It  ia  all 
about,  but  I  rather  fancy  this  is  our  Waterloo." 

HE  looked  down  at  the  girl  and  smiled,  and  hia 
smile  was  infinitely  tender. 

Then  he  turned  and  walked  to  the  side  of  the 
boat  and  held  up  hi.  bare  palms 

A  lug  war  canoe  swung  out  of  the  ruck,  the 
flight  of  arrows  ceased,  and  Sanders  looked  down 
into  the  painted  face  of  Borbini. 

"O  white  man.  I  see  you  "  said  the  chief  inso¬ 
lently.  "and  thia  ia  a  good  day  for  me,  for  be¬ 
hold  1  came  to  slay  the  dog  and  I  have  taken  hi* 
ma.ter." 

“Here  am  I."  said  Sander*  calmly,  "and  it  teems 
that  you  want  no  more  than  me.  Therefore.  Bor¬ 
bini.  let  your  young  men  push  my  boat  into  deep 
water  that  I  may  send  my  friends  away,  and  as 
for  me  you  ahall  do  what  is  your  wish." 

Borbini  was  shaking  with  excitement 
“This  i.  a  rood  day  for  me”  he  repeated.  “O 
Sandi.  I  have  always  hated  you.  for  you  put  Bo- 
sambo  over  me.  Also  you  have  fined  me  and  hung 
my  cousin  Tegili  of  B'fusumaro.” 

"All  these  thinrs  I  did."  anmwerrd  Sanders  cheer¬ 
fully.  "and  you  shall  have  your  man.  Now  take 
me  and  tend  my  friends  away."  .  .  . 

Borbini  was  on  the  deck  of  the  Zaire  standing 
with  arms  akimbo  as  he  surveyed  his  prisoners 
Patricia  Hamilton  stood  by  her  brother,  and 
Borbini  came  peering  at  her.  hia  scrubby  heard 
pushed  forward 

“O-lo!"  he  said;  "there  is  a  hut  in  my  house 
for  this  woman.” 

It  was  death  to  move.  The  broad-bladed  spears 
of  the  chiefs  escort  touched  the  men'*  br*a*U,  and 
those  .pears  were  a*  .harp  a*  rotors. 

“There  shall  be  a  palaver."  said  Borbini  glee¬ 
fully.  "0  Sandi.  thi*  t* 
the  palaver  you  prom- 
istfd  me!** 

lie  brought  hi*  prison¬ 
er*  to  Und.  and  in  a  big  , , 

forest  clearing  which  the 
lumbered  tree*  and  the 
crushed  undergrowth 
marked  a*  an  elephants’ 
playing  ground,  he  sat 

down  to  administer  jus-  A  Q 

tice,  hi*  fifty  war  canoes  >  Jt 

bobbing  and  swinging  at 
the  beach.  » 

Beneath  a  great  oak 

sat  Borbini.  chief  of  the  (VI 

north,  and  his  lined  face  4 

worked  and  twitched  in 
his  excitement.  . 

"O  people."  he  cried.  '  III  W**,  iii 

“here  is  S  a  n  d  I  the 
Feared.  Here  is  Sandi  ' 
th»  Crisl  Onr.  He 
bring*  soldier*  and  men 
tremble;  he  speaks  a 
word  and  chiefs  die. 

Now  I  speak  and  he 


HE  girl  woke  up  to  find  herself  in  her  cabin 
and  Sander*  was  sitting  at  her  side. 

I  don't  know  how  much  of  your  unconscious 
i»  was  fainting  and  how  much  was  sleeping, ’ 


"Everything  is  all  right,"  he  smiled;  "you've  been 
dreaming.” 

She  drew  a  long  breuth. 

“How  much  waa  dream T"  she  asked  him. 

He  did  not  reply  immediately. 

“All  that  you  wish.”  he  replied  at  last. 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  took  hi*. 

"You  know  the  part  I  want  to  In-  real,  don’t  you?" 
she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

“I  hope  so."  ho  said,  and  met  her  eyes. 

Th#  Zaire  was  under  way.  moving  swiftly  down 
river. 

There  came  to  them  the  voice  of  Bones. 

"What  I  want  you  to  understand,  dear  old  Hum," 
it  said,  “is  that  I  instantly  grasped  the  situation. 
I'm  one  of  those  quick  thinkers,  dear  old  feller 
I  see  things  in  a  flash  It's 

"Disease?"  suggested  Hamilton  Inrlly. 

“A  gift— it  run*  in  the  fsmily.  Of  course  I  don’t 
want  to  be  thanked,  dear  old  feller,  an’  the  knowl¬ 
edge  the  Jolly  old  party  owes  its  live*  to  mo  is  suffi¬ 
cient  reward,  but  if  you  happen  to  recommend  me 


PATRICIA  HAMILTON  stood  on  the  bridge  of 
the  Zaire  by  Sanders'*  side,  dumb  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  womler  of  dawn.  The  high  trees  that 
fringed  the  bank  were  indigo  against  the  pearl- 
gray  of  the  pallid  heavens.  She  had  seen  dawn 
on  the  lower  river,  but  here  there  wn*  a  savage 
wildness,  a  menuring  freedom,  a  challenging  violence 
of  composition  and  color  which  kept  her  silent. 
Here  was  nature  in  a  passion  with  gaunt,  black 
rocks  upflung  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  a 
riot  of  undergrowth  writhing  about  the  stems  of 
giant  trees.  Here  was  a  silence  as  of  death,  for 
this  world  was  too  big  for  the  whispers  which  com-' 
with  dawn. 

"Isn’t  It  wonderful!"  she  whispered.  "You 
wouldn’t  think  that  these  people  would  venture—" 
"Which  people?”  asked  Sanders  quickly,  and. 
following  the  direction  of  her  outstretched  finger, 
he  saw  the  canoes  ahead. 

Hamilton  heard  the  agitated  ring  of  the  engine 
telegraph  and  felt  the  quiver  of  the  Zaire’ •  hull 
a*  she  forged  ahead  at  full  speed.  Bones,  com¬ 
pleting  his  toilet,  heard  a  familiar  sound  and 
went  pale. 

It  was  the  thud  and  cough  of  a  man  stricken 
to  death,  and  the  thud  was  against  the  door  of 
his  cabin. 

He  lifted  down  his  revolver  belt  and  stepped  into 
the  little  alleyway  over  the  dead  body  of  a  native 
deck  hand  and  ran  forward. 

The  air  was  awhiri  with  flying  arrows,  and  the 
girl  waa  crouching  in  one  corner  of  the  bridge, 
her  while  dress  stained  red  with  the  blood  of  a 
dead  steersman. 

Sanders  alone  stood  erect,  staring  grimly  ahead, 
his  eyes  glued  to  the  river  for  a  sign  of  sand  banks. 


This  was  the  begin-  -  A  bj§  ^  Mnw  lllllnp  oul  of  the  ruck 

ning  of  a  speech  which 
lasted  for  the  greater 
part  of  half  an  hour. 

for  time  has  no  value  on  the  Great  River  and  men  for  a  D.  S.  0.,  jolly  old  officer,  you  might  put  somc- 
are  judged  by  the  quantity  of  their  oratory.  thin’  in  like  this — " 

“I'm  afraid  thi*  i*  the  end."  muttered  Hamilton.  “I’ll  loss  you  who  makes  the  lemon  squash."  said 

“Pat—  Sanders—  Can  nothing  be  done?"  Hamilton. 

Sanders  nodded.  A  short  silence  followed  this  proposal. 

He  wa*  sitting  l«tween  the  girl  and  her  brother.  “Heads."  said  Bones.  "Heads  an’  brains,  dear  old 
and  presently  he  half  inclined  his  head  to  her.  Ham — an’ I’ve  won!  Do  I  get  D.S.O.  or  a  good  cigar'."’ 
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THE  STAKES 


BY  VINGIE  E.  ROE 


A  LITTLE  sweet  wind  fume  out  of  the  »outh. 

blowing  wantonly  up  from  the  !«•  v«I  stretches 
of  grazing  land,  laden  with  the  breath  of  mile*  of  blue 
(lower*.  It  played  with  the  *unburnt  curl*  under  the 
■ombre ro  of  the  lean  brown  man  who  "at.  leaning 
sidewise  hulf  out  of  hi*  »*ddle,  one  high-heeled, 
•ilver-apurrcd  boot  dungllng  above  hi*  *Urrup. 

It  nl*o  tried  in  vain  to  lind  something  to  flirt  with 
iitiimt  the  young  woman  who  itood  beside  the  big 
hitching  ruck.  She  wn*  trim  to  the  point  of  sleekness 
—in  »tlff  white  »hirt  waist,  black  ■klrt,  and  leather 
bait,  with  *oft  brown  hair  hru»hcd  «moothly  bock 
from  u  brow  so  lovely  that  it  needed  no  adornment 
of  (luff.  Iler  eye*  were  brown,  too.  wide  and  soft  and 
■Hotlowy.  The  hand*,  cluiped  on  the  barked  aapling 
of  the  long  rack,  were  white  a*  *atin  and  a*  soft. 

For  all  hi»  untiling  blue  eye*  the  breath  of  the 
mun  lifted  hi*  light  flannel  »hirt  in  swifter  fashion 
than  wn*  It*  wont.  "You’re  sweeter  than  all  the  wine 
prc»*cd  from  California**  vineyard*.’’  he  *aid  dar¬ 
ingly.  in  a  voice  thrilling  in  It*  half-whispered  drawl, 
"you’re  the  heart*  of  all  the  blue  flowers  out  yonder 
mode  into  n  woman.  You’re  their  sweet  breath  and 
the  honey  in  their  cup*.’’ 

"Hush  I”  aaid  the  girl.  "Do  you  want  Uncle  Ben 
to  hear  you,  and — ’’ 

"Fin?  me?  No.  I’m  the  best  buckaroo  he’s  got. 
The  Triangle  C  couldn’t  get  along  without  me.” 

"Don't  you  believe  it.  He'll  tire  you  or  send  me 
home— and  I  don’t  wont  to  go.’’ 

Then-  was  an  insinuating  intimation  in  the  words 
and  the  culm  beauty  of  her  glance.  She  had  played 
with  a  dozen  men  before  for  the  meed  of  growing 
admiration  that  wus  setting  his  blue  eye*  aflame 
"No.  Of  course  you  don’t — and  you  won’t — not 
before  I’ve  held  you  once  in  my  arms  and  kissed 
that  white  temple  there  where  the  brown  silk  hair 
goes  buck’’  (he  leaned  swiftly  over  and  touched,  with 
u  lightning  caress,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  dark  hair  and  the  milky  skin,  withdrawing  hi* 
fingers,  stained  with  a  thousand  cigarettes,  before  the 
Sturt  of  Indignation  threw  up  her  head),  "and  the 
curve  of  thut  cheek,  and  set  my  lips  in  that  darling 
hollow  under  your  chin.  Oh,  no — not  before  that!” 

A  red-hot  flame  mounted  her  clear  face.  Anger 
marched  in  the  wake  of  what  her  own  play  had 
tempted  forth.  The  men  she  had  known  back  East 
were  of  another  stripe.  Thi*  *lim,  graceful  denizen 
of  the  saddle  was  exciting  material,  vexing  and  fasci¬ 
nating.  "You  overestimate,’’  she  said  coldly;  ’’all 
this  will  never  happen." 

"Sweetheart!’’  he  dared.  "Oh.  I  know  you’ve  got 
a  dozen  slaves  in  your  train  and  that  you’re  engaged 
to  some  one  buck  in  Boston.  But  that's  mighty  far 
away  from  the  Southwest  plains,  and  I  intend  to 
have  all  those  kisses  for— memories.  If  I  was  worthy, 
rest  assured.  I’d  have  you  too.  But  I’m  only  Old  Ben 
Barson’s  buckaroo,  and  my  life  ho*  been— the  life  of 
a  buckaroo.  I’m  not  fit  to  touch  your  little  shoe." 
The  (lame  suddenly  died  out  of  his  blue  eyes  and 


he  looked  away  over  the  level  stretches.  Far  on  the 
rim  of  the  shallow  wash  that  held  that  lying  small 
stream.  El  Barenda.  was  the  dim  blur  of  Refugio, 
the  time-worn  adobe  mission  where  Father  Felipe  in 
hia  shabby  cassock  tended  the  dry  little  garden  of  the 
church.  The  girl  noted  the  change  in  hi*  face,  and 
her  own  aoftened.  "Hush.”  she  said  again,  and  thia 
time  her  voice  held  a  rusk  of  the  daring  that  had 
rung  in  hia.  “you  are  a  mm*.  strong,  alraight-dcaling. 
I  love  that  breed.” 

“Yea?"  he  Mid  gravely,  though  hi*  pulse  was 
leaping,  "but  you  only  lore  it  for  a  summer,  and  In 
its  place  out  here.  The  winter  will  take  you  luvck 
to  Boston  and  lU  highbrows  and  youH  forget  the 
wide  lands  and  the  miles  of  blue  flower*  and  the 
little  wind* — and  me.  You’ll  dance  and  flirt  with 
men  in  white  shirt*  and  patent-leather  pomp.” 

She  had  the  grace  to  drop  her  eye*,  for  she  rec¬ 
ognized  the  truth.  She  would  do  just  that— and  one 
of  those  dancers  stood  strikingly  out  before  her 
mental  vision -sleek,  suave,  handsome,  a  man  of 
brilliant  future  in  the  financial  world  She  turned 
hi*  ring  upon  her  finger  and  picked  at  the  slivers 
in  the  sapling.  Then  she  raised  her  lovely  eyea  to 
those  blue  one*  beneath  the  sombrero.  "But  we  have 
to-day."  *he  Mid  with  the  age)e««  wile  of  woman. 

For  a  long  moment  he  looked  down  at  her  in  a 
delirium  of  entranerment- 

Then  he  .ighed.  ”1  w.*h  you  didn’t  know  the  game 
so  well.”  he  said;  “I’d  prize  those  k.mc*  more” 

”//  you  get  them.”  she  smiled. 

“Il'lr*  I  get  them.” 

"Bluffer." 

"Darling.” 

She  spread  her  hand*  with  a  graceful  gesture, 
shrugged  the  shapely  ■boulders  under  the  trim  »hirt 
waist,  and  turned  toward  the  great  adobe  house  sit¬ 
ting  amid  its  palms  and  cottonwoods. 

The  man  slouched  straight  in  his  saddle  and  rode 
slowly  around  to  the  huge  corrals. 

She  stopped  on  the  low  veranda  and  watched  him 
covertly  as  he  dismounted  so  easily,  so  leisurely. 
There  was  a  little  flame  in  the  depths  of  her  eyes,  a 
dimple  at  the  corner  of  her  lips. 

“For  the  summer,"  she  whispered  as  she  entered 
the  wide,  dusky  room*  of  the  ranch  house  with  their 
thick  and  ancient  wall*,  their  ofo*  hanging  in  the 
open  windows,  their  bright  Navaho  nig*;  "yr* — for 
the  *ummer.  Why  not?" 

Cwas  plain  to  be  seen  that  she  was  the  central  point 
the  place.  Her  uncle.  Ben  Barson.  big.  blustery, 
browned  by  a  lifetime  on  the  plains,  owner  of  the 
Triangle  C.  was  a*  clay  in  her  fingers.  She  ruhd  the 
quirt  Mexican  servant*,  the  Spani*h  woman  who  had 
been  hou*rkeeper  for  fifteen  years,  the  very  dogs. 

The  pulse  of  the  rancho  beat  around  her.  al¬ 
though  she  had  come  with  the  early  *pring  and  would 
go  with  the  fall,  a  transient  flame  that  lighted  this 
womanless  land  with  beauty.  "Unde  Ben."  she  *aid 


as  they  sat  at  nuppcr  under  the  candle*  in  their  black 
iron  teonce*.  "I  want  to  take  some  long  ride*  nboul 
and  alnuL  Will  you  detail  me  a  rider  a*  escort?” 

The  ranchero  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork, 

"Detail  you  a  rider?"  he  asked  with  rising  mirth. 
"Glory  be!  Take  him— take  him— I  know  you've 
got  one  picked  out—”  He  waved  a  helple**  hand. 
"Only  don’t  take  Slip— he's  the  best  boy  on  the 
place  and  I  can’t  spare— ” 

“Why.”  ss id  the  girl  artlessly,  opening  her  big 
brown  eye*,  "he's  the  one  I  had  thought  of." 

She  smiled  at  him  across  the  table,  and  he  would 
have  given  her  the  rancho  and  the  cattle  on  its 
rolling  mounds. 

So  it  fell  that  when  the  vnqueroa  were  making 
ready  for  the  day's  work  the  bo**  came  out  in  the 
gray  dawn.  and.  beckoning  Slip  aside,  gave  him  over, 
body  and  horse,  to  Heaven. 

“You’ll  take  her  where  she  wants  to  go,”  he  told 
him,  “ami  never  leave  her  alone  a  minute.’’ 

•’Bight.”  said  Slip  succinctly. 

THEY  rode  the  golden  country,  these  two  in  their 
youth  and  their  daring,  and  they  played  the 
ancient  game  like  gamblers.  Only  they  played  with 
vastly  different  stakes,  the  girl  for  u  summer's 
pleasure,  the  never-staling  excitement  of  conquest, 
the  man  for  memories  to  ease  hi*  love-filled  heart. 

Day  by  day  they  skimmed  the  vast,  sweet  stretches, 
infinitesimal  dot*  in  the  open  solitude.  They  went  to 
Refugio  and  stood  in  its  ancient  dusk,  dipped  their 
fingers  reverently  in  its  time-worn  font*,  peered 
into  it*  sanctuarie*  and  listened  to  the  little  futher's 
tales  of  the  early  days  when  the  prieBt  held  services 
with  an  old  mirror  of  polished  steel  before  him  that 
he  might  watch  his  dusky  people  for  treachery. 

They  rode  under  the  high  arch  of  the  deep  blue 
sky,  and  they  came  near  together,  very  near,  us  the 
woman  had  meant  that  they  should.  But  never  did 
the  man  take  the  kisses  he  had  sworn  to  take,  though 
■he  waited,  athrill  for  the  magic  moment 

Day  after  day  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  milking 
good  his  boast  and  day  after  day  he  failed. 

But  he  loved  her  with  every  look  of  his  eyes,  every 
tone  of  bis  soft  voice.  He  leaned  on  her  shoulder 
while  the  ponies  rested  in  some  coulee  and  there  wus 
nothing  in  all  the  world  save  the  high  cup  of  the  skies 
meeting  the  grassy  rim;  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her* 
and  rubbed  his  lean  brown  cheek  against  her  arm. 

“You’re  the  sweet  winds,”  he  told  her.  looking  into 
her  eyes,  so  close  that  she  could  have  kissed  hi*  li|i* 
with  a  nod  of  her  head,  "you’re  the  song*  of  tin- 
meadow  larks  in  spring.  You’re  the  sound  of  water* 
in  the  dewrt  over  yonder,  where  there  is  none." 

"Desert?”  she  said  quickly,  ever  alert  for  the  new. 
the  unknown.  "Where?” 

"There  to  the  northeast." 

He  jerked  a  thumb  over  a  careless  shoulder. 
"You’re  the  *un  to  the  growing  grass.” 

"But  to  you?”  she  asked.  "What  am  I  to  you?” 
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•'Love,"  he  said,  the  whispered  word  a*  soft  and 
vibrant  as  summer  wind*  at  midnight  under  stars. 

She  narrowed  her  eyes  upon  his  cheek,  feeling 
already  its  shaven  surface  upon  her  own,  but  he 
dropped  his  eyes,  looked  out  across  the  land,  and  the 
magic  moment  passed  again.  Always,  when  she  gave 
him  opportunities  and  he  let  them  slip,  she  was  vexrd. 
She  had  denied  him  the  kisses  he  had  boasted  to  take, 
yet  she  expected  him  to  make  good  that  boast.  That 
was  what  she  was  plnying  for. 

THE  summer  drew  out  along  the  lovely  land.  The 
high  skies  seemed  to  become  higher,  more  remote. 
The  winds  from  the  south  turned  hot — soft,  breath¬ 
less  blasts  that  withered  the  vines  of  the  morning- 
glories  at  the  deep  windows  of  the  adobe  hou-r  and 
put  a  faint  wash  of  yellow  over  the  vast  stretches  of 
green  grazing  country. 

"Don’t  like  the  feel  of  things,"  said  Ben  Barson; 
“if  it  don’t  rain  soon  the  drought'll  get  us." 
“Drought?"  asked  the  girl. 

"Yes— drought.  Damned  drought.  It’ll  be  so  dry 
the  grass’ll  cure  like  hay  in  a  week,  the  streams’ll 
sink  into  the  *und,  and  the  cattle— my  cattle— will 
die  like  flies  on  the  ranges.” 

Tho  girl  looked  at  him  with  wide  eyes,  soft  in 
their  comprehension  and  pity.  “Why — ”  she  said. 
"I  didn’t  know  such  awful  things  ever  happened. 
Will  they  really  die,  uncle,  honestly?" 

Tho  old  runcher  snorted.  "Will  they?  You  just 
wutrh  ’em!  They’ll  bo  staggerin’  scarecrows  in  a 
month  if  the  rain  don’t  come — and  shipping  time 
ten  weeks  off!" 

This  was  a  new  phase  of  life— this  menace  that 
came  with  the  hot  winds  and  threatened  to  take  the 
water  from  the  thirsty  land.  The  girl  from  the  East 
bUhhI  often  on  the  wide  vernndas  of  the  ranch  house 
nnd  looked  with  troubled  brown  eyes  over  the  beau¬ 
tiful  rolling  plains.  The  thought  of  the  cattle  dying 
— dpin a — for  water  began  to  harass  her. 

As  the  heat  became  more  and  more  intense,  as  the 
miles  of  blue  flower*  gave  up  their  incense  and  faded 
into  strips  of  Un-colored  carpel  on  the  great  floor, 
aho  took  to  putting  her  hand  to  her  throat  a  dozen 
time,  a  day,  to  drinking,  us  if  she  could  not  lie  satis¬ 
fied,  from  the  huge  earthen  alias  swinging  in  the 
shade.  She  became  restless,  possessed  of  a  sort  of 
fear.  Slip,  her  consUnt  shadow,  was  busy  with  the 
rest  of  the  rider*  taking  stock  of  the  ranges  and  the 


water  hole*  and  stream*,  and  she  missed  him  sorely. 
As  she  came  in  one  day  at  dusk  she  met  him  under 
the  cottonwoods.  "Slip."  she  said,  "I’m  stifling!  I’m 
getting  afraid  of  the  country.  If  you  can’t  get  loose 
from  work  and  take  me  riding  once  more.  I'll  have 
to— to  go  back  East." 

The  cowboy  whitened  under  his  tan.  and.  reaching 
out  a  hand  in  its  nickel-studded  leather  cuff,  gripped 
one  of  hers.  "I’ll  Uke  you  anywhere  you  say  any 
time  at  all,"  he  said. 

So  they  began  to  ride  again  out  over  the  limitless 
plains,  and  the  girl  strove  hard  to  pick  up  the  old 
game,  but  somehow  the  world  seemed  changed.  To 
save  her  life  she  could  not  help  but  think  of  the  dry 
death  that  was  stalking  upward  from  the  south 
with  the  hot  winds  before  its  face.  Often  they  drew 
up  their  ponies  and  sat  quietly  in  some  dip  of  the 
land  with  the  high  sun  beating  down  upon  them  and 
watched  the  herds  grazing  earnestly.  “It  must  be  an 
awful  death."  she  said  broodingly,  “the  most  awful 
in  the  world— heat  and  thirst !  Heaven!" 

"Come."  said  the  man.  “don’t  let’s  think  of  such 
heavy  matters.  There  la  still  life  and— love." 

He  leaned  toward  her  and  put  a  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  a  slim,  dark  hand  that  somehow  thrilled 
her  whole  body.  His  smiling  blue  eyes  came  close  to 
hers,  searching  her  face  with  an  airy  impudence. 
They  appraised  that  white  temple  of  which  he  had 
spoken  once,  lingered  on  the  curve  of  her  cheek  and 
stopped  on  the  "darlinr  hollow"  at  the  bate  of  her 
throat.  "I  might  take  those  kisses  now,"  he  ventured. 

She  felt  herself  actually  swaying  toward  him  in 
the  wistful  moment,  but  he  only  slipped  his  arm 
about  her  shoulders  and  hugged  her  gently. 

“I  with  to  Cod."  he  said  gravely,  "that  1  was  more 
than  Old  Ben  Barton’s  buckaroo!" 

She  felt  the  tears  sting  in  her  eyes  and  struck 
her  heel  sharply  in  her  pony’a  riba. 

"Slip."  she  said  that  night  on  the  veranda,  "you’ve 
got  to  Uke  me  over  in  that  desert  you  said  was  there 
I  want  to  explore  it.  I*  it  a  real  one.  with  cactus 
and  alkali  and  so  on?" 

He  nodded 

"Everything  guaranteed  to  be  bony  ftdo.  with  buz- 
zards  and  poison  springs  and  bleaching  bones." 

She  rocked  with  laughter  at  his  quip,  though  she 
shuddered  and  sobered  at  the  hint  of  death  in  the 
hones.  And  while  the  great  blue  stars  wheeled  In 
the  prairie  skies  they  planned  the  morrow’s  ride. 


The  girl  sat  in  a  low  willow  rocker  nnd  covertly 
watched  the  outline  of  the  cowboy’s  lithe  body  draped 
along  the  step,  his  shoulders  propped  against  the 
ancient  wall.  With  a  daring  found  nowhere  but  in 
the  wide  West,  he  played  with  her  hand,  putting 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  against  hiB  cheek,  forgetful  of 
the  gulf  between  them  in  station,  wealth  and  breeding. 

A  buckaroo  was  a  man,  and  the  boss’s  niece  was 
a  woman,  and  the  stars  shone  above  a  blowing  wind. 
And  youth  will  be  served.  So,  when  he  rose  at  last 
to  shamble  around  to  the  bunk  houae  with  his  spurs 
clinking,  he  held  hard  to  her  hand  and  drew  her 
down  toward  him.  Once  again  the  magic  moment 
hovered,  but  he  only  looked  into  her  shadowy  face 
with  tense  longing,  patted  her  cheek,  and  went  away. 

She  frowned  at  the  dim  mirror  in  her  deep-walled 
room  that  night,  for  sho  was  losing  patience  with 
him.  Alao,  she  was  becoming  more  und  more  cugvr 
for  the  sound  of  his  spurs  on  tho  flags,  tho  light  in 
his  daring,  impudent  eyes.  But  never  for  a  moment 
did  she  think  beyond  the  passing  day.  The  future 
was  hers,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  a  prize  pack¬ 
age  of  the  gay  and  ordered  life  to  which  she  was 
accustomed.  It  waited  her  when  she  chose  to  go 
back  to  it  This  was  merely  a  summer,  a  dip  into 
a  life  so  different,  so  alluring  and  fantastic  that 
sho  was  athirst  to  drain  ita  chalice  !o  the  last  drop. 
She  would  never  forget  it,  she  told  herself,  nor  the 
slim,  smiling  vaquero  who  made  its  greatest  charm. 
So  she  slept  with  the  clear  conscience  of  the  women 
who  play  this  game,  while  Slip,  stretched  in  tho 
shadow  by  the  hunk-house  wall,  smoked  innumerable 
cigarettes  and  looked  at  the  stars. 

THE  next  day  dawned  with  the  beauty  of  morning 
in  the  Southwest  plains-  und  there  Is  no  describ- 
ing  that.  One  must  feel  the  soft  wind,  see  the  great 
waiting  land,  hear  the  distant  lowing  of  cattle,  watch 
the  cow  ponies  stretching  out  In  limitless  flight,  to 
know  what  I  mean.  And  tho  girl  and  tho  vaquero 
were  far  out  along  the  rolling  land  when  the  sun 
came  up.  She  was  a  thing  of  beauty  in  her  trim 
smartness  of  khaki  riding  skirt  and  starched  white 
waist,  while  the  wide  straw  hat  thut  shadowed  her 
face  gave  an  added  softness  to  her  wsrm  brown  eye*. 
They  carried  canteen*  strapped  to  their  saddle*  and 
a  package  of  lunch.  Once  and  again  the  girl  turned 
back  and  looked  at  the  ranch  house  lying  iilonc  in 
the  vast  expanse,  dwindling  to  toy  proportion*  us 

on  .«4»  si) 


The  sun  beat  doien  upon  him.  The  dry,  uhilt  dull  beat  up  around  him.  The  girl  tagged  and  lotted  on  hit  shoulder 
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HELP  WA  N  T  E  D 

BY  HOLWORTHY  HALL— CHAPTER  TEN 

ILLUSTRATED  «  *  FREDERIC  DORR  STEELE 


THE  moon  had  chosen  this  juncture  to 
slip  modestly  behind  u  veil  of  drift¬ 
ing  clouds,  but  the  bulk  of  the  man  Hart¬ 
well  was  sharply  silhouetted  against  the 
silvered  waters  of  the  Great  Sound.  Be¬ 
fore  he  could  lift  his  hands  or  brace 
himself  Hollister  was  upon  him  in  a 
smashing  rush  which  carried  both  men 
heavily  to  earth,  rolling  and  tumbling 
down  the  declivitous  pitch  to  the  lower 
terrace  and  the  decaying  sea  wall.  There 
they  struggled  passionately,  and.  strug¬ 
gling,  fought  upward  to  their  feet,  and 
so.  locked  tight  together,  buffeted  and 
strained.  In  the  first  instunt  of  conflict 
Hollister  realized  that  he  had  met  no 
weakling;  that  he  had  come  to  quarter* 
with  a  man  heavier  and  perhaps  nerv¬ 
ously  stronger  than  himself,  but  he  also 
realized  in  a  lightning  flash  of  intuition 
that  Hartwell  hadn’t  staying  power.  Hol¬ 
lister  knew  that  in  two  minutes,  or  three 
minutes,  or  five  minutes  nt  most,  he  him¬ 
self  would  be  bruised  and  battered  cer¬ 
tainly.  but  still  strong,  still  fighting;  and 
w  ho  battled  doggedly,  silently,  reserv¬ 
ing  always  that  precious  last  ounce  of 
strength  which  he  should  need  and  use 
His  gorge  revolted  at  the  physical  con¬ 
tact,  even  ns  he  clung  to  Hartwell  and 
clinched  and  wrestled.  Once  the  lawyer’s 
right  arm  tore  free,  and  his  big  fist 
found  its  mark,  clean  and  true.  Hollister 
•tsggercd  and  felt  the  turf  undulating 
in  the  motion  of  great  waves  at  sea  and 
fell  sparks  In  hi*  eyes,  but  the  cool  air 
revived  him  as  he  pounded  his  way  dog- 
gedly  into  unother  clinch.  And  once,  in 
turn,  he  drove  his  man  to  his  knees,  but 
Hartwell  was  up  and  In  again,  heedless 
of  punishment  and  giving  blow  for  blow. 

And  then  tho  two  were  flung  far  apart 
by  the  might  of  their  own  strength,  and 
Hollister,  ns  he  caught  his  balance,  saw 
Hartwell’s  hand  go  to  his  pocket,  and 
saw  the  gleam  of  diffused  light  on  pol¬ 
ished  metal,  lie  laughed  and  rushed  again,  lie  knew  his  head  w»>  being  rained  by  infinitely  easy  stages, 
his  safety!  The  revolver  wasn’t  even  loaded!  but  with  the  accompaniment  of  darting,  piercing 

Hut  as  ho  crashed  Into  Hartwell,  hammering  at  shoots  of  pain,  until  it  found  rest  upon  a  wonder- 
lis  face  with  his  two  fists,  he  was  gifted  by  a  curi-  fully  comforting  and  soothing  pillow, 
ously  objective  vision.  It  was  as  though  the  dual  And  over  him  the  voices  began  afresh: 

personality  of  this  young  Hollister  had  stepped  aside.  "Phil!  Hear,  dear  Phil,  won't  you  open  your  eyes? 

to  watch  tho  Hollister  of  reality  commit  this  error.  Oh.  Edith” 

Desperately  he  lunged  to  seize  Hartwell’s  arm.  to  "He  will,  he  will!  In  a  minute  now  " 

imprison  hia  hand,  which  grasped  the  weapon  by  Then  a  great  coolness  fell  upon  Hollister’s  fore- 

the  barrel:  and  as  h«  lunged  he  felt  himself  parried  head,  and  he  tried  to  thank  some  one  for  it.  and 

snd  beaten  off;  then  of  a  sudden  he  had  the  taste  failed  because  he  could  neither  move  nor  speak 

of  sulphur  in  his  mouth  and  thunder  In  his  brain,  "I’m  not  c-crying.  Edith.  I  mean  “ 

and  tho  soft  Bermuda  sky  aliove  him  was  a  sky  "I  know. honey’  Moisten  your  handkerchief  again  !” 

of  flame  and  fire;  the  smooth  turf  dropped  away  There  were  soft  hands  upon  his  temples;  they  hurt 

into  a  pit  of  darkness.  Into  which  he  fell  headlong.  him.  but  he  knew  that  their  mission  wa«  curative, 
smitten  of  energy  and  will,  and  in  falling  left  all  "Rub  his  wrists.  Edith.  With  the  palms  of  your 
the  world  of  flame  and  glare  behind  him.  And  his  hands.” 

last  sensation  wits  one  of  disembodied  glory  that  he  “I— I’ve  been  I’ve  been  *o  wicked!" 

was  sinking  into  endless  and  unutterable  peace.  "But  that’s  over  now.  isn’t  it?  And  he'll  forgive 

you.  too,  1  know.”  There  was  a  liny  breath  upon 

NOW  presently  the  soul  of  Philip  Hollister,  which  Hollister's  cheek,  and  murmured  words  in  his  ear. 

had  fl.il  from  a  universe  all  flame-streaked  and  “Oh.  Philip,  dear.  i«xr  Philip,  won’t  you  please 

monstrous  In  form  and  color,  paused  in  its  flight  come  back  to  me?”  And  then,  without  volition  of 

and  hung  in  levitation;  presently  it  crept  forward, 
step  by  step,  and  emerged  into  n  universe  all  mot¬ 
tled  with  blacks  and  grays  and  dying  embers;  and 
the  brain  of  Hollister  throbbed  dully  and  the  body 
of  Hollister  was  lying  inert  upon  the  grass  of  a 
little  terrace. 

And  he  was  still  mentally  apart  from  this;  to 
himself  he  seemed  a  second  personality  watching 
with  curious  interest  that  real  Hollister  who  had 
so  egregiously  blundered.  From  an  immense  dis¬ 
tance  he  could  hear  voices  calling  to  that  real  Hol¬ 
lister.  voices  that  were  laden  with  anxiety.  He 
wondered  dimly  why  that  real  Hollister  should  lie 
there  so  callous,  so  indifferent  The  real  Hollister 
was  hurt;  that  was  evident.  He  was  in  grave  pain. 

But  the  voices  called  to  him  so  unceasingly,  so  ten¬ 
derly,  that  it  was  highly  reprehensible  of  that  real 
Hollister  to  lie  here  and  make  no  response. 

Then  of  a  sudden  the  twin  personalities  dissolved 
each  into  each,  the  suffering  was  very  real,  and 
the  voices  were  very  real,  but  the  terrace  was  sway¬ 
ing  dizzily,  and  Hollister  was  sick  and  weak.  There 
were  arms  about  him,  strong  and  gentle  arms,  and 


and  unless  some  one  had  lent  him  active 
aid  he  couldn’t  have  remained  even  partly 
independent.  The  air  of  the  sea  invigo¬ 
rated  him.  He  breathed  experimentally. 
Ho  breathed  in  great  gulps.  He  turned 
his  head. 

The  two  girls  were  regarding  him  fear¬ 
fully.  and  out  of  thr  wealth  of  his  pride 
he  compelled  a  smile  to  hearten  them. 

“I— he  must  have  blackjacked  me." 
said  Hollister. 

“Mr.  Hollister,  there’s  no  hurry!  Pleuso 
don’t  sit  up!  Wait!” 

"I’ll  wet  the  handkerchief  again!" 

"I-ie  down  until  you’re  stronger!” 
"Please  do  what  she  tell*  you  to,  Mr. 
Hollister.” 

“I’m  all  right.”  Indeed,  he  was  ahlo 
to  see  them  almost  clearly. 

“Don’t  try  to  stand  up!" 

"Mr.  Hollister,  you  mustn’t— indeed 
you  mustn't!" 

“I’m  all  right.”  he  insisted. 

But  he  was  no  sooner  on  his  feet  than 
he  began  to  sway  perilously,  and.  regard¬ 
less  of  his  self-esteem,  he  was  glad  to 
feel  the  renewed  assistance  of  hia  two 
companions.  Even  then  he  wouldn’t 
consent  to  remain  stationary;  and  so, 
steadied  by  Miss  Rexford  und  Bullin’* 
cousin,  he  accomplished  an  advancing 
step,  and  another,  and  gathered  strength 
at  every  inhalation  of  the  life-giving 
breeze.  He  had  an  arm  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  each  of  the  girls;  the  necessity 
of  it  galled  him  a*  much  as  the  verity 
embarrassed  him. 

"I  can  make  it  all  right  now,”  he  said 
gruffly  He  disengaged  himself  und  stum¬ 
bled  ahead  to  substantiate  the  claim.  As 
his  strength  waned  without  due  notice, 
he  halted  to  recuperate  it;  when  ho  faced 
about,  filled  with  the  delusion  that  hi* 
center  of  gravity  had  somehow  shifted, 
he  saw  only  Baltin's  cousin  on  the  lawn. 
Miss  Rexford  had  disappeared.  The  inci¬ 
dent  was  erased  from  his  mind  by  a  sudden  flood 
of  memory. 

“What  happened  to  himf  he  asked. 

"Mr.  Hartwell?  He— he  went  away."  Her  voice 
was  scorching.  "Mr.  Hollijter,  please  don’t  try  to 
walk  any  more!  You're  not  strong  enough  yet. 
There’s  a  terrible  place  on  your  head.  I.ean  on  me! 
There!”  Her  voice  was  ineffably  tender. 


lad  so.  locked  light  together.  Iheg  buttled  and  attained 


HOI.USTER  chose  the  less  humiliating  of  the 
alternative*,  for  the  other  one  was  to  plump 
himself  upon  the  turf.  "He  must  have  hit  me  with 
the  butt  of  that  gun." 

Baltin's  cousin  shuddered. 

“Ye*,  he  did.  Oh,  I  thought—  You  were  so  white, 
and  so  still!” 

"The  next  time  I  see  him.”  said  Hollister,  in  a 
tone  which  was  singularly  emotionless,  "one  of 
u*  is  likely  to  quit  living.  That's  three  items.” 
He  tripped  and  recovered  himself.  "How  long 
was  I— out?” 

“Oh.  ever  so  long.  Edith  and  I-” 

“I*  sAr  hurt?  I*  she?" 

“No.  no.  You  were  in  time." 

”1  wasn’t  sure;  it  seem*  a  century  since  I 
left  you." 

"Poor  boy!”  said  Ballin's  cousin  softly.  “You 
poor  boy!" 

"To  have  died— and  come  to  life  again— there?” 
Ballin'*  cousin  looked  out  across  the  sound.  “I’m 
hating  myself  so,  Mr.  Hollister.” 

“Why  should  you?" 

"Because  I've  been  so  unjust  to  you.” 

“Have  you?" 

"Harent  I?" 

“But  everything  was  so  confused.  I'm  satisfied 
if  you're  sure  now  that  I  didn’t — ”  He  broke  off,  and 
compressed  his  lip*. 

“That  you  didn’t  do  what?" 

“I've  forgotten  what  I  was  going  to  say.” 

"You  see.  in  addition  to  what  we'ovcrhenrd,  Edith 
talked  to  me  a  little  when  you  were  unconscious.” 
“Really?” 

“Yes.  and  so  you  don't  need  to  defend  yourself.” 
Ballin's  cousin  was  now  making  a  study  of  the 
turf.  “She’s  so  pretty,  and  she  was  so  determined.” 


a  tear-stained  face  incredibly  dose  to  his  and  eager 
eye*  peering  into  his.  As  he  looked,  still  with  in¬ 
souciance.  the  face  grew  burning  red  and  went  out 
of  perspective,  and  the  arms  which  encompassed  him 
trembled  ever  so  little,  lie  made  a  hasty  effort  to 
sit  erect,  and  sank  back,  defeated  by  the  synchro¬ 
nous  convulsion  in  his  brain.  He  was  now  assured 
that  the  arms  of  Ballin's  cousin  had  supported  him. 
that  her  hand*  had  ministered  to  him.  and  that  her 
breast  had  been  the  pillow  which  had  consoled  him. 
He  made  another  and  more  determined  effort  to  rise, 
no  more  successfully,  but  he  found  that  without  pro¬ 
hibitive  martyrdom  he  could  reach  up  and  touch  his 
head  To  his  mute  astonishment  it  wasn't  a  shat¬ 
tered  pulp,  but  there  was  a  mountainous  region 
which,  when  fingers  encountered  it,  sent  out  a  no- 
trespass  warning. 

-There,  honey!  Now—" 

"Lie  still,  lie  still!”  the  voice  above  him  com- 
manded  gently. 

By  a  prodigious  expenditure  of  courage  and 
muscle.  Hollister  sat  up.  His  head  was  reeling. 


"It  was  inexcusable, ”  said 
Hollister,  “on  my  part.” 

"No,  because  1  excuse  it.” 

"Well,  in  that  case—" 

Wheels  rumbled  on  the 
highway,  and  stopped.  Miss 
Rexford  came  noisily — very 
noisily — through  the  hedge 
and  across  the  lawn. 

"I  got  a  carriage  at  Gras¬ 
mere!"  she  called  in  a  voice 
which  was  faintly  hoarse. 
"All  ready!" 

Hollister  squeezed  the  arm 
of  Ballin'*  cousin. 

•Thunk  you,”  he  said. 
"Thank  you.” 

Mias  Rexford  deliberately 
whirled  und  went  hack 
through  the  hedge.  Hollister 
observed  that  she  was  feel¬ 
ing  tentatively  of  her  throat. 
He  had  a  premonition  that 
after  all  he  shouldn't  be  con¬ 
tent  merely  to  liquidate  his 
account  with  Hartwell. 

"You  must.  We've  got  a 
carriage,  Mr.  Hollister." 

He  delayed  her  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  stopping 
short. 

"It  was  right  here."  he 
said,  "that  you  and  I  started 
to  be  friends,  ami  it  was  here 
that  Miss  Rexford  and  I 
mixed  things  up,  and—" 


ho  went  on.  hurdly  above  his 
breath,  "I  began  to-to  love  you.  and  I've  loved 
you  ever  since—" 

To  his  amazement  she  interrupted  him,  and  the 
manner  of  her  interruption  was  a  sourer  of  vastly 
greater  amazement.  She  put  up  her  hand  and 
placed  a  sweet  restraint  upon  hi*  mouth. 

"Not  now,”  *he  whispered.  "Oh.  not  now!  Not 
until  you’ve—" 

BUT  Hollister,  whose  innate  stubbornness  was  mag¬ 
nified  a  thousandfold  by  the  aching  eeros.  his 
temples,  had  conceived  an  intention,  and  he  didn’t 
have  preventive  energy. 

He  bent  toward  llallin’a  cousin,  and  swept  her 
Into  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  quickly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  and  devouringly;  kissed  her  while  she 
clung  to  him  In  limp  and  despairing  weakness; 
kissed  her  until  there  were  untold  depths  in  her 
eyes  and  she  was  unresisting.  "Now,"  said  Hollister 
shakily,  ns  he  freed  her.  "where’s  that  carriage!” 

Waking  from  n  trouhled  sleep 
with  the  uncomfortable  fancy  that 
his  eyeballs  were  being  prodded 
by  Hartwell's  thumbs.  Hollister 
was  solaced  by  the  discovery 
that  the  phenomenon  was  due  to 
the  sunlight  shining  in  hla  face. 

He  yawned  and  stretched  himself 
cheerfully,  emitted  a  very  heart¬ 
felt  and  entirely  pardonable  groan 
as  he  inadvertently  bumped  his 
skull  against  the  headboard  of  the 
bed,  and  finally  composed  himself 
to  enjoy  his  new  sensation  of  re 
lief  and  freedom  from  mystery.  If 
was  a*  clear  a*  crystal  now  all  but 
two  details— and  Ballin  had  sworn 
to  reveal  those  to  him  this  morn¬ 
ing.  since  last  night  Hollister 
hadn't  reached  the  hotel  in  fit  con¬ 
dition  to  receive  explanations. 

Furthermore,  no  one  had  bothered 
much  about  him  aflcr  he  had  once 
been  interne-1  in  his  room  with  a 
bandage  on  hi*  head.  The  general 
public  had  interested  itself  chiefly 
in  Mr.  Hartwell,  who,  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  disheveled  condition, 
had  come  in  hurriedly  at  half 
past  nine,  and  in  fifteen  minute* 
had  gone  out  again,  carrying  a 
black  leather  handbag.  From  that 
point  the  career  of  Mr.  Hartwell 
was  shrouded  in  douht.  He  hadn't 
since  returned  to  the  hotel.  He 
hadn't  sought  refuge  at  any  other 
There  wuh  no  steamer  he  could 
have  taken  norjh  or  south;  there 
was  no  route  by  which  he  could 
have  escaped  from  the  islands. 

He  had  simply  vanished.  Hoi- 
lister  sighed  luxuriously,  and 
brightened  at  a  smart  rapping 


on  his  door.  In  response  to 
his  hearty  invitation,  hi*  friend 
Ballin  came  in.  greeted  him 
blithely,  and  sat  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed. 

"Hello.  It.il!  Feeling  bet¬ 
ter?  How's  the  belfry  getting 
along?” 

“Fine,  thanks.  Not  bad  at  all. 
Found  any  trace  of  Hartwell 
yet?" 

“Not  a  smell  so  far.  but  un¬ 
less  he  made  a  clean  get-away 
last  night,  he  never  will!  Well, 
what  can  I  do  for  you?” 

-Nothing  but  hurry  along 
some  breakfast." 

"Ordered  it  yet?" 

"No  Ask  the  office  to  send 
up  a  waiter,  will  you?" 

Ballin  complied,  and  resume  ! 
his  seat.  Sow.  then,  old  boy! 
Ready  for  business?" 

“Shoot!" 

Ballin  lighted  a  cigarette  and 
fondled  his  uppermost  knee 

“Phil.  I've  got  a  horrible  con¬ 
fession  to  make  to  you.  I  hope 
you  won't  want  to  slaughter  me 
when  you've  heard  it.  but  here 
goes.  About  five  months  ago 
my  uncle  was  careless  enough 
to  do  something  absolutely  inno¬ 
cent  but  absolutely  criminal.  It 
gave  Jim  llartwrll  a  perfect 
strange  hold  on  the  poor  man. 
He  could  send  my  unele  up  to 
that  gray  pile  on  the  Hudson  in 
ten  days  after  he  rot  the  ma¬ 
rk  incry  going  There  wasn't 
any  way  out  of  it.  But  there 
wasn't  any  reason  to  expect 
that  Jim  would  lake  any  action  because  it  hadn't 
the  slightest  thing  to  do  with  his  interest*.  At 
that  stage  it  was  simply  some  information  he  had 
about  another  man's  negligence.  Now.  my  uncle 
told  me  ami  I  told  IMe— Pete's  always  been  pretty 
clo*e  In  me.  That  was  j«»t  before  Pete  went 
abroad.  Some  time  Iwfore  Pete  got  hack— and  about 
the  time  that  Frames  came  on  to  New  York  from 
the  West,  where  she'd  hern  living— Pete  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  me  that  Frances  ought  to  have  a  companion 
if  she  planned  to  spend  the  winter  in  New  York. 
You  see.  Pete  knows  her  just  as  well  as  I  do.  Well, 
anyway.  I  thought  it  was  a  rood  scheme,  and  every- 
body  did;  ami  when  I  mentioned  it  to  Jim-he's  al¬ 
ways  kept  an  e)e  on  Frances  ever  since  her  husband 
died;  he  was  a  trustee,  you  know— he  was  decidedly 
for  il  So  wc  advertised,  and  by  and  by  we  got  Edith 
Rrxford.  As  it  turns  out.  Edith  Bn  ford's  a  sort  of 
society  detective,  just  as  you  thought,  only  we  didn't 
know  that  then,  of  course,  but  she  had  a  wonderful 


There  ire  re  arms  about  him,  tlrong  and  gentU  ar 


appearance  and  some  wonderful  references— they 
ought  to  have  been;  she  wrote  'cm  herself— and  she 
was  so  far  ahead  of  anybody  else  who  applied  that 
F' ranees  engaged  her.  Jim  had  engaged  her  for 
private  reasons  first,  and  sent  her  over  to  Frances 
to  get  the  companion’s  job.  Hello!  Here’s  your 
waiter.  What  arc  you  hnving?” 

Hollister  cogitated.  "Oh,  half  a  grape  fruit  and 
some  oatmeal  and  a  young  steak,  with  French  fried 
potatoes,  and — and  waffios  and  a  pot  of  coffee.” 

"You  are  ill,  aren't  you?"  Ballin  went  to  the  door 
and  gave  the  order.  "Where  was  I?  Oh.  yes? 
Will,  we  didn't  know,  of  course,  that  Jim  had  her 
working  for  him.  She  wn*  to  keep  him  posted  on 
anything  we  might  do  that  would  tend  to  break  his 
hold  on  Mr.  Cloud — just  a  general  all-around  *pottcr, 
she  wa*.  All  right.  Jim  came  to  me  one  day  and 
said  he  wanted  to  marry-  Frances.  Naturally  I  began 
to  te!l  him  what  I  thought  of  him.  and  he  said  he 
wouldn't  expect  me  to  give  him  any  help,  but  if  I 
showed  any  opposition  he'd  railroad  my  uncle.  And 
he  could  do  it  too,  do  it  easily!  My  uncle  was  abso¬ 
lutely  without  a  leg  to  stand  on.  But  this  was  the 
first  time  I'd  dreamed  that  Jim  would  use  that  in¬ 
formation  as  a  club.  It  was  a  question  of  sacrificing 
either  Frances  or  my  uncle.  It  put  me  In  u  bad  hole; 
you  can  Imagine  it.” 

”1  sure  can!”  said  Hollister  feelingly. 

"Well,  I  didn't  know  uAaf  to  do!  Because  I  knew 
that  Frances  is  just  enough  of  a  wonder  to  have 
married  Jim.  if  she  had  to,  to  save  my  uncle.  And 
she'd  already  had  one  unhappy  experience  ami  two 
punk  husbands  in  succession  are  two  too  muny.  It 
was  about  then  that  you  asked  me  to  dinner  up  at 
the  club.” 

"I  rememlier  it  perfectly,”  said  Hollister. 

BAFFIN  threw  away  his  cigurctte.  "Phil,  we 
were  pretty  good  friends  at  Cambridge.  I  knew 
you  all  the  way  through.  I  knew  you  were  a  domed 
fine  scout.  I  knew  that  any  girl  who  got  you  would 
he  lucky-” 

Hollister  leaped  nearly  to  the  celling.  “Ntd,  you 
didn't  deliberately  -'* 

"This  is  mg  monologue,  old  boy!  At  dinner  that 
night  while  I  was  thinking  about  you  and  what  you’d 
told  me  about  your  future,  the  idea  came  to  me. 
Now.  you  see,  if  I  put  any  obstacles  in  Jim's  road, 
he  could  absolutely  send  my  uncle  to  a  term  in  Sing 
Sing.  I  had  to  sacrifice  either  m.v  uncle  or  Frances 
unless  she  Just  ha/i/mnrd  to  marry  somebody  else. 
There  wasn’t  any  great  rush,  you  understand,  and 
Frances  always  liked  your  type,  and  I  knew  she’d 
like  you  I  knew  I  couldn’t  hope  to  get  a  finer  man 
than  you  are.  ami  I  thought  If  you  two  were  thrown 
together  a  lot—” 

"Holy  Smokel”  His  lips  formed  the  voiceless 
words.  His  eyes  were  sauccrllkc. 

"And  she  was  over  at  the  Aspinwall  and  you  were 
flat  broke.  So  I  turned  you  down  flat  that  night, 
Phil,  and  went  home  and  doped  out  n  plun— to  Invent 


a  job  that  would  sound  like  some  sort  of  war  service 


mi,  and  hit  heed  wet  being  ra[ted  by  rang  tinges 


"And  its  here.”  she  said, 
subdued,  "that  you’ve  showed 
me  how  brave  and  strong  you 
really  are—" 

"And  right  where  we  are," 


l/e  is.pl  her 

Into  hit  arms  ansi  kitted  he • 
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or  diplomacy  or  commercial  reporting 
»nd  call  for  traveling.  nn<l  advertise  so 
that  >ou’d  fill  the  bill  exactly.  1  got 
Josh  Brown  to  handle  the  details  for 
jne.  and  you  know  your  side  of  that." 

"Zowie!”  gasped  Hollister,  popeved. 

“And  we  were  going  to  think  up  so 
many  assignments  for  you  that  you’d 
never  suspect,  but  the  trouble  was  that 
couldn’t  be  consistent  and  efficient 
*t  the  same  time.  Well,  then  Pete  came 
ind  went  into  the  thing  with  me,  and 
•efore  we'd  made  up  any  plausible  sort 
if  schedule  for  you,  you  met  u*  at  the 
Aipinwall.  Instantly  Jim  was  suspi¬ 
cious.  By  now  I'd  begun  to  see  through 
Edith  Rexford;  she  knew  I  was  get¬ 
ting  dubious,  and  she’d  told  Jim  At 
lirst  he  was  afraid  of  you  because  he 
thought  you  were  mg  sleuthhound  to 
jet  the  goods  on  him  and  to  counter¬ 
act  Edith,  and,  secondly,  because  for 
several  days  I’d  praised  you  *o  ex¬ 
travagantly  to  Prances  thut  Jim  tum¬ 
bled  to  the  fact  that  1  was  more  than 
commonly  interested  in  having  you  two 
get  along  together.  And  he  was  pay¬ 
ing  Edith  to  see  that  Prances  didn’t 
net  many  attentions  from  other  men, 
because  an  soon  as  she  was  mnrrird, 
cr  even  engaged,  he'd  lose  his  grip  on 
ir.y  uncle." 

“Holy  Mackerel!"  said  Hollister. 
“Give  me  something  to  smoke!" 

"So,  as  it  appears,  Jim  saw  you  later 
•bat  night  and  pumped  you  and  made 
up  his  mind  thut  he  was  right  in  his 
tjspiciona.  -So  he  tried  tobuy  you  off—" 
"But  if  he  had  bought  me  off.  you 
could  have  got  somebody  else." 

“There’s  more  to  it  than  that,  Phil! 
Jim  was  out  to  show  me  that  he  could 
control  the  situation  from  any  angle, 
lie  was  out  to  show  me  that  hr  could 
outbid  anybody  I  hired.  And  although 
you  didn’t  fall,  you  convinced  him  that 
you  were  dangerously  close  to  head¬ 
quarters,  ao  he  tried  to  show  me  that 
he  could  frame  anybody  I  hired.  He 
dug  up  a  bit  of  your  past,  and  It  hap¬ 
pened  to  dovetail  nicely.  You’d  been 
Mono  broke,  and  suddenly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  you  were  in  luxury.  So  Jim 
got  hold  of  a  waiter  at  the  Aspinwall 
and  gave  him  his  old  wallet  and  some 
money  to  buy  some  unredeemed  pledges 
from  a  pawnshop  on  Forty-second 
Street.  The  waiter  had  a  pal  who  was 
a  chambermaid.  She  waa  to  sneak  Into 
your  room  as  soon  as  you  went  down 
to  breakfast  and  order  a  bromo-seltxer 
over  the  telephone.  She  got  away  with 
it.  So  when  this  waiter,  who’d  slipped 
a  dollar  to  the  bar  checker  to  make 
sure  he’d  get  the  upstairs  work,  was 
sent  up  with  the  bromo-seltxer.  he  could 
simply  knock  on  the  door,  he  let  In  by 
the  maid,  and  anybody  who  happened 
lo  he  In  the  hall  wouldn’t  see  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary.  It  would 
look  like  routine  room  service.  The 
waiter  planted  the  stuff  In  your  trunk 
and  went  down  again  after  he’d  tumbled 
your  belongings  around,  under  Instruc¬ 
tions,  ao  you’d  complain,  and  ao  that 
the  house  officers  would  find  the  plant, 
or  else  you’d  find  It  In  their  presence 
He'd  assumed  that  you’d  file  your  com¬ 
plaint  before  you  looked  very  thorough¬ 
ly  yourself.  He’d  already  kicked  about 
losing  his  wallet.  The  waiter  was  to 
tip  off  Edith  that  he’d  made  the  plant, 
rnd  after  that  ahe  was  to  report  a  loss 
She  wouldn't  report  it.  you  see,  until  it 
was  certain  thnt  the  plant  was  made, 
and  that  you'd  be  caught  Then  she 
reported  what  Jim  had  told  her  to  lose: 
n  diamond  ring.  Thnt  wa«  n  hnd  slip 
on  Jlm’a  part,  because  it  takes  a  pretty 
clever  pickpocket  to  steal  a  ring  off 
tomehody’s  hand,  and  that  left  ’em  only 
the  theory  that  you'd  been  burgling 
rooms.  Of  course.  Jim's  wallet  was  the 
big  evidence." 

"Yes,  it  was.”  said  Hollister  remi¬ 
niscently. 

"That  bar  pin  must  have  fooled  you. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Frances  gave  it 
lc  Edith—" 

"I  know  that.” 

"And  the  crooked  chambermaid  stole 
it.  actually  stole  it.  from  Edith's  room 
and  lost  it  in  yours!” 

"Good  Lord!  What  makes  you  be¬ 
lieve  that?" 

"Because  they  pinched  her  the  next 
day  for  forgetting  to  put  somebody’s 
cuff  links  back  where  she  found  'em. 
and  she  admitted  it— she  didn't  admit 
•he'd  been  In  cahoots  with  the  waiter- 
t  ut  I’ll  guarantee  she  will  when  I  want 
her  to.  She  did  admit  stealing  thnt  pin 
from  Edith,  and  swore  she  lost  it,  she 
didn’t  know  where.  Pete  and  I  got 
that  out  of  her  when  we  saw  her  in  her 
cell  a  few  hours  before  we  got  aboard 
the  boat  to  come  down  here. 

"All  right,  you  got  out  of  that  scrape, 
and  it  was  lucky  for  all  of  us  that  Pete 
had  his  brains  with  him  when  he  came 
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nomical  to  use,  saves 
breakage  in  lamps. 

This  simple,  handy  fixture  may 
be  inserted  by  a  twist  of  the 
fingers  in  any  electric  light 
socket.  It  provides  two  con¬ 
nections  from  one  socket  with¬ 
out  extra  wiring. 

By  day  or  by  night  gives  double 
service. 


The  Beniamin  2-Way 
in  tne  home 

In  the  Parlor,  tar  Table  lamps.  Piano 
Inrnp.  Piano  player.  Phonograph. 

In  the  Dining  Room,  for  the 
Toaster.  Coflee  Percolator,  Chafing 
dish,  F-gg  boiler,  Electric  candles. 

In  the  Bed  Room,  for  the  Rending 
lamp.  Electric  warming  pnds.  Electric 
medical  appliances.  Curling  irons, 
Electric  fan. 

In  the  Nursery,  for  the  night  light, 
to  warm  milk  bottles,  the  electric 
train  and  other  toys. 

In  the  Kitchen,  for  the  Electric  Iron. 

In  the  Laundry,  for  the  Electric 
Warning  Machine. 

In  the  Pantry,  for  the  Electric  buffer. 

In  the  Bath  Room,  for  bath  heater, 
shaving  light  or  electric  shaving  mug. 

In  general  use,  for  the  Vacuum 
cleaner.  In  fact  any  place  where 
double  service  is  required. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


The  Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co 
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over  lo  the  manager's  office  that  nigh 
Otherwise  you’d  have  been  cleared  fas: 
enough.  But  the  whole  scheme  woul 
have  come  out  and  we’d  have  bee 
bunkered.  Then  you  were  ordered  dow- 
here,  and  I  guess  you  know  why.  Tha: 
letter  of  Edith’s  to  Jim  you’ve  seer. 
Jim  was  seasick,  and  he  never  knew  h 
dropped  a  whole  bundle  of  letter*  on 
deck.  Pete  and  I  got  ’em.  Edith  wa- 
gvtting  surer  and  surer  that  you  wer 
dangerous  as  a  rival  or  a*  a  spy  cr 
both;  that’s  why  she  cabled  Jim  to 
burry  down.  She’s  tried  a  couple  of 
times  to  get  you  to  confide  in  her;  and 
even  though  you  didn’t,  she  was  appre¬ 
hensive.  Pete  and  I  were  coming  any¬ 
way — it  was  mere  chance  that  b rough: 
us  and  Jim  on  the  same  boat.  In  th 
meantime — you  understand  we’ve  bee 
thrashing  these  things  out  nearly  a 
night,  so  I’m  giving  you  the  story  cor. 
secutively — Edith  had  succeeded  in  \ 


ng  you.  and  relieved  you  of  the 


secutivety — I 

boozlir..  .  . . .  ...  ..  . 

letter  out  of  your  coa: 
pocket.  She’s  got  mighty  sensitive  fir 
gers.  That  was  careless  of  you.  Phil!” 
"I  know  it,"  said  Hollister,  (lushing 
"Jim  got  down  here,  and  Edith  tol  l 
him  that  Prances  was  crazy  about  you 
I'd  managed  to  convince  him  that  you 
were  just  a  friend  of  mine  with  a  genu¬ 
ine  job.  and  that's  why  he  apologized 
at  first— because  he  thought  he  might 
have  made  a  mistake  and  that  voj 
might  start  some  sort  of  action  again*: 
him.  So  he  went  lo  my  uncle  and  put 
the  screws  on  him  because  you  two  were 
pretty  chummy.  Jim  thought  you 
might  yield  to  sentiment  That’s  wh> 
Mr.  Cloud  asked  you  to  quit  Bermuda 
Jim  had  threatened  to  tear  things  wide 
epen  if  he  didn’t.  It  was  that  same  da% 
that  Prances  started  to  ask  me  nue> 
lions.  Previously  we’d  kept  her  fror 
knowing  about  my  uncle’s  foolishnese- 
i>  wouldn't  have  done  her  any  good- 
and.  because  things  were  really  getting 
almost  too  hot.  I  said  so  much  Du- 
afterwurd  she  went  straight  lo  you.  Of 
course  that  gave  you  two  absolutely 
contradictory  stories  one  right  after  th 
other.  And  then  Diederkk  came  down  " 
’’There’s  the  waiter.  Ned.  Let  him 
in,  will  your 


B 


I  want  to  hear  the  rest 


ALLIN  obligingly  took  the  tray  an  I 
placed  It  on  a  chair  by  the  bedsid. 
Want  me  to  spread  things  around  for 


you : 

“No.  thanks, 
of  it.” 

“Right  o!  Well.  Piederick  had  been 
Jim’s  law  partner  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  first  and  last  they  must  hav. 
put  through  some  pretty  raw  deals  to- 
gather.  Diederkk  knew  enough  and 
guessed  enough  about  this  one  to  get  a 
pretty  fair  leverage;  and  Diederkk  ws 
ill  and  tired,  and  he  didn’t  have  much  | 
money,  so  the  day  before  Jim  left  New 
York  Diederkk  started  in  to  see  if  h 
couldn’t  blackmail  him.  Jim  ducked, 
and  Diederkk  needed  some  ready  cash 
so  he  chased  Jim  down  here  to  prod  him 
at  close  range  lle’d  heard  Jim  speak 
of  you  and  of  Edith,  and  he  got  th' 
names  twisted.  He  thought  won  wer<- 
JimV  watchdog.  So  there’s  where  your 
row  started.  And  this  is  how  Diederkk 
got  hurt:  he  came  up  to  the  veranda 
just  as  you  went  in  after  lunch.  Jim 
<■■  him.  and  went  out  fast  to  flag  hin 
They  had  some  conversation,  and  Jim 
dared  Diederkk  to  do  anything  radical 
And  Diederkk  went  straight  to  th 
office,  where  they  told  him  Frances  ws 
in  her  room,  and  he  went  up  intendimr 
lo  tell  her  the  whole  story.  Jim  caarh 
him.  and  got  out  of  it  temporarily  b. 
cause  you'd  been  careless  enough  to  wal 
lop  Diederick  earlier  and  say  you’d  do  i 
worse  the  next  time.  And  I  don’t  sup 
pose  I  need  to  say  that  Edith  took  th- 
opportunity  to  push  you  in  a  little 
deeper  by  telling  Prances  about  you' 
evening  at  Fairyland." 

“But.  Ned!  Why  did  you  and  Pet- 
make  such  a  fuss  that  first  day  you 
were  here  about  my  telling  Mrs.- 
telling  Frances  what  I’d  found  out 
about  Miss  Rexford?" 

B ALLIN  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I 
thought  you  grasped  that,  Phil.  We 
were  doing  our  best  to  stop  Jim  before 
he  could  make  too  much  progress.  Atd 
if  the  facts  had  ever  got  to  France 
she  certainly  would  have  done  anythin- 
in  the  world  to  save  my  uncle’s  skir  ' 
even  to  promising  to  marry  the  beast* 

I  mean  Jim — and  if  we’d  hampered  Jim 
too  much  he’d  have  had  my  uncle 
scalp  in  ten  seconds.  We'd  have  de¬ 
fended  him  to  the  end.  but  it  would 
have  cost  us  a  pile,  and  in  the  long  ru 
we  couldn’t  have  saved  him.  So  thei 
u  are.  We  had  to  make  you  thir'- 
was  attacking  you  under  a  misap 
(Continued  on  page  23) 


How  Your  Experience  With  Tires 
Helps  Make  Goodyears  Better 


When  you  buy  a  set  of  GoodyearTires  this  company 
is  more  interested  in  the  way  they  wear  than  you  are. 

You  have  a  few  dollars  invested,  but  Goodyear  has 
millions  at  stake — and  leadership. 

So  any  extraordinary  fact  in  your  tire  experience  will 
he  reported  to  the  factory  by  the  Goodyear  Service 
Station  man  and  will  be  added  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  facts  about  Goodyear  Tires  in  use. 

And  Goodyear  engineers  examine  constantly  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  old  tires,  learning  how  they  wore 
out— tokeepGoodyearTircsfromwearingoutthatway. 

Thus  a  stupendous  experiment  is  being  carried  on  all 
the  time,  and  the  data  obtained  is  the  combined  ex¬ 
perience  of  Goodyear  users. 

The  result  of  the  Great  Research  is  to  make  Good¬ 
year  Tires  better  and  better— a  step  at  a  time. 

Sincere,  intensive  study  of  tire  wear  has  preceded  all 


of  the  revolutionary  Goodyear  improvements,  such  as 
the  Goodyear  tire-making  machine,  Goodyear  special 

Kcssure-resisting  fabric,  the  On-Air  Cure,  the  All- 
eather  Tread,  and  thi  No-Hook  Read  with  its 
braided  piano  wire  base. 

In  this  study  and  improvement  of  tires  Goodyear 
uses  the  work  of  engineers  from  fifteen  of  the  world’s 
greatest  technical  schools  and  hundreds  of  practical 
experts. 

These  men  list  and  chart  and  study  the  ways  of 
wear  and  work  out  methods  to  meet  them. 

And  this  has  been  going  on  for  years. 

So  Goodyear  Tires,  advancing  from  obscurity  to 
leadership  in  little  more  than  a  decade,  are  favored 
now  by  a  plurality  of  motorists — and  one  out  of  every 
three  new  cars  is  Goodyear-equipped. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron.  Ohio 


Goodyear  Tiret,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and  “ Tire  Saver "  Accessories 
are  easy  to  get  jrom  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  every- where. 
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ch  incry  of  ii«truilinn  of  his  own  crca- 
lion.  No  initiative  of  pioneer  or  In* 
dian  .scout  surpasses!  that  shown  in  this 
battle.  When  any  big-game  shooter 
tells  you  about  having  stnlkrd  tigers, 
ask  him  if  he  has  ever  stalked  a  ma¬ 
chine  gun  to  its  lair. 

Ah  for  the  nature  of  the  lair:  here 
on  the  crest  are  some  layers  of  sand¬ 
bags  sunk  level  with  the  earth  and  an 
excavation  hack  of  them  large  enough 
for  a  machine-gun  standard  and  to  give 
the  barrel  swing  and  for  the  gunner, 
uho  Iiack  of  this  had  dug  himself  a  well 
four  or  live  feet  deep  with  sufficient 
diameter  to  enable  him  to  huddle  ut 
the  bottom  hi  stormy  weather.  He 
is  general  and  army,  too,  of  his  little 
establishment-  In  the  midst  of  shells 
and  trench  mortars,  with  bullets  buz¬ 
zing  around  his  hend,  he  hud  to  keep  a 
Coni  aim  and  make  every  pellet  which 
he  poured  out  of  his  gun  muzzle  count 
i  gainst  the  wave  of  men  coming  toward 
him  who  were  at  his  merry  if  he  could 
remain  nlive  for  u  few  minute*  and 
keep  his  hend,  He  must  not  reveal  hi* 
position  before  his  opportunity  came 
All  around  where  this  Itriton  had  held 
the  fort  there  were  shell  craters  like 
the  dots  of  close  shooting  around  a 
bull’s-eye;  no  tell-tale  blood  spots  and 
hut  u  pile  of  two  or  three  hundred  car¬ 
tridge  case-  lying  where  they  had 
dropped  as  they  were  emptied  of  their 
inne*  of  lend.  I.urk  was  With  this 
Briton;  not  with  another  playing  the 
same  game  not  fur  nwuy. 

Von  Wlnkelritda  of  1916 

BROKEN  bits  of  gun  and  fragment* 
of  doth  mixed  with  earth  explained 
the  fate  of  a  German  machine  gunner 
who  had  emplaced  his  piece  in  the  •ami- 
way.  Before  a  charge  every  effort  mu«t 
be  made  to  allottee  the  machine  guna  on 
your  front.  Crawl  up  at  night  from 
•hell  crater  to  shell  crater  and  loeute 
them  Then,  if  the  guns  nnd  the  trench 
mortnru  do  not  gel  them,  go  stalking 
with  supplies  of  bombs  und  remember 
b  throw  yours  before  the  machine  gun¬ 
ner,  who  ul so  has  u  stock  for  such  emer¬ 
gencies,  throws  his.  When  n  machine 
gun  begins  rattling  into  n  company 
(rout  in  a  charge  the  men  drop  for 
cover  while  officer*  consider  how  to 
draw  the  devil’s  tusks  Arnold  von 
Winkelrled,  who  gathered  the  arrows  to 
hi*  breast  to  make  u  path  for  his  com* 
rules,  had  not  much  on  thr  Canadian 
who  Went  out  to  alienee  a  machine  gun 
nnd  was  found  lying  dead  aero.*  th<- 
gun  with  the  gunner  dead  beside  him 
And  this  was  not  an  uncommon  heroism. 

That  semblance  of  n  trench  where 
•hell  craters  seem  to  have  been  Joined 
together  in  line  by  hurried  spading 
this  was  the  jumping  off  place  in  yes- 
trrdny’s  attack.  Here  in  the  dead  of 
night  the  few  borrowers  of  the  front 
line  were  reenforced  by  a  wave  of  men 
from  behind  the  slope  The  Germans 
did  not  know  that  there  was  to  Is-  any 
attack,  nnd  they  attempted  n  small 
muntrraltnrk  of  their  own  just  before 
the  minute  set  for  the  British  advance. 
They  had  a  concentration  of  numbers 
and  plenty  of  bombs,  and  got  into  the 
British  trench,  only  to  have  the  wave  of 
the  British  charge  sweep  over  them  ns 
a  dam  burst  sweeps  over  an  eddy. 

Five-thirty  In  tlie  morning,  the  hour, 
over  a  front  of  five  miles;  but  we  are 
concerned  now  only  with  this  shell- 
ripped  ridge  n  single  hnttulion’s  task. 
That  was  all  of  the  battle  to  the  men  of 
that  battalion.  Two  to  three  hundred 
yards  away  front  their  i  urn  ping-off 
place  is  the  German  trench,  or  what 
was  the  German  effort  at  a  trench— the 
same  kind  of  n  clit.-h  of  shell  holes  linked 
together.  Here  that  past  tornado  of 
shells  before  the  charge  buried  and 
then  unburied  the  dead.  Again  use  your 
imagination  for  scenes  of  ghastliness. 
Some  live  Germans  remain  after  the 
•hell  fire.  As  the  figures  out  of  the 
gloom  bear  down  up  them  with  bayonet 
nnd  bomb  ready  for  any  human  form  in 
front — hands  shooting  up  as  signal  for 
surrender  in  the  dark  may  or  may  not 
be  mistaken  for  resistance — fine  dis¬ 
tinctions  may  not  be  drawn.  The  path 
for  the  charge  must  lie  cleared,  and  the 
obstacles  in  its  way  arc  human,  but  once 
the  wave  has  gone  by  then  whoever  i* 
nlive  is  safe.  No  hand  is  rai-i-d  against 
him  In  a  trice  he  has  become  a  non- 
rombatant.  In  hot  blood  killing;  in  cold 
blood  mercy.  Let  the  living  go  to  the 
rear  as  prisoners. 

Again  and  again  this  drama  of  the 
rush  behind  curtains  of  shell  fire  is  en- 
ncted,  and  the  charge  sweeps  down  from 
the  ridge  nnd  across  the  open  field  on  to 
its  abjective.  In  this  kind  of  war  a 
battalion  which  finds  the  going  easy 
dues  not  go  on  ns  far  as  it  can.  That 
kind  of  eagerness  is  fatal.  Any  hat- 
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Christmas  Morning 


By  Claire  Briggg 


F)0  not  laiiph,  gentle 
reader.  ^  ou  are  wit¬ 
nessing  the  keenest  tragedy 
of  boyhood.  The  young 
man  who  has  just  picked  the 
trou*«tt  o«!  the  Christmas  tree,  had 
reasonably  hoped  foe  a  King  Air  Rifle 
instead.  Now  I h- hold  him  filled  with 
di'jpftuuitnirnt  and  mortification  a* 
his  chums  present  arms'  — the  hand¬ 
some  Kings  they  wt*hed  for  and  got. 
No  >r,.U'  Did  Would  pU,  a  .tubby 
link  lit*  Ho.  on  hi  l*i.  *  No 
To  ike  tinl-ur  uorr  be‘d  ^^5S5l 
go.  and  let  Sumbi  pick 
mi  i-vi  i be  King 

h  a 


CAA  SHO  T  RKPKATER, 
No.  22  King  is  a  big  (a- 
vorite.  Lever  Action.  Automatic 
loading.  Nickeled  barrel.  Walnut 
stork.  Light,  strong,  accurate.  At 
your  dealers  or  direct  from  factory, 
prepaid  for 
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preached  the  front  it  suffered  in  order 
from  eight,  six,  and  four-inch  shells, 
not  to  mention  a  bombing  and  discharge 
of  machine-gun  bullets  from  an  aero¬ 
plane  which  descended  low  with  the 
swoop  of  a  hawk  after  a  mouse.  In  the 
front  line  it  met  a  curtain  of  fire  from 
eighteen-pounders,  trench  mortars,  and 
hand  grenades,  followed  by  a  British 
charge.  The  survivors  surrendered. 
"As  they  blooming  well  might."  said  a 
British  soldier,  "for  the  beggars  had 
had  a  bit  of  a  doing." 

That  trench  across  the  fields  is  the 
end  of  the  battle  area  until  there  is  an¬ 
other  attack.  Thus  you  have  seen  the 
whole  process.  The  big  roads  at  the 
rear  are  the  main  arterial  streams. 
There  the  clans  may  be  seen  marching 
past  the  motor  trucks  which  wait  on 
them  as  they  ought— that  is  an  instinct 
with  everybody — as  they  march  mud 
stained  and  weary  back  from  the 
trenches,  Scotch.  English.  Irish,  Ca¬ 
nadians,  Australians,  New  Zealanders, 
all  have  been  in  this  fight:  all  have  run 
I  the  gantlet  that  I  have  described.  The 
streams  branch  till  all  seems  lost  under¬ 
ground  by  day  except  for  files  of  men 
•  on  their  way  to  dig  new  roads  or  teams 


yond,  over  a  gentle  rise  of  dead  grass 
and  shell  craters,  is  the  wavy  line  of 
excavation  of  the  old  German  first-line 
trench  which  the  Germans  had  sworn 
could  never  be  stormed.  Its  dugouts  are 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  depth  under 
the  SUIT  chalky  subsoil.  Nobody  is  visible 
in  cither  trench  or  the  space  between. 

Occasional  shells  are  bursting  over 
the  German  trench  and  over  the  British 
trench-  This  goes  on  day  after  day.  It 
is  the  routine  exchange  of  compliments. 
The  curtain  is  to  rise  on  the  spectacle 
at  four  in  the  afternoon.  Rather  it  is 
to  lower — this  curtain  of  fire.  And  the 
guns  which  are  to  make  it  wait  on  the 
tick  of  the  second!  The  arrangement  is 
apparently  as  simple  as  turning  on  the 
footlights  from  the  wings  or  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  button  which  opens  an  ex¬ 
hibition.  Comparatively  this  affair  is  a 
small  one.  Its  interest  to  me  was  its  cor¬ 
rectness.  For  a  distance  of  a  thousand 
yards  I  was  able  to  see  closely  what  has 
happened  over  a  front  of  many  miles  in 
general  attacks  Even  one  of  the  field 
guns  in  the  artillery  forest  which  fires 
only  an  eighteen-pound  projectile  when 
iU  shrapnel  shell  bursts  spreads  some 
three  hundred  bullets,  not  to  mention 
fragments.  Larger  calibers  carry  more 
in  proportion.  Girls  in  munition  fac¬ 
tories  put  these  leaden  pellets  into  place 
aa  if  they  were  packing  caramels. 

The  gun  and  the  shell  then  are  the 
units.  There  are  hundreds  of  guns 
each  having  the  German  trench  exactly 
registered  by  practice  shots.  As  an 
orchestra  sends  its  full  volume  of  sound 
out  into  the  amphitheatre  at  the  con¬ 
ductor's  signal,  so  all  the  guns  begin 
firing  simultaneously. 

Their  fire  plays  on  the  German  trench 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  hose  stream. 
Above  that  wave  of  chalky  earth  the 
fiaahes  of  bursting  shells  dance  like 
vicious  fireflies,  and  the  parapet  bubbles 
with  dust  spiu  from  the  bullets.  Then 
for  the  first  time  you  see  life  In  the 
German  trench.  Some  figures  leap  out 
of  cover.  They  know  what  Is  coming, 
these  Germans.  They  prefer  flight.  I 
have  seen  men  run  in  that  fashion  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  a  fire  engine. 

Suddenly  the  British  trench  also 
comes  to  life.  Soldiers  are  climbing 
over  the  parapet  just  as  anyltody  would 
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with  the  caissons.  Some  battalions  are 
marching  toward  the  field  after  their 
real*  in  French  farm  and  village,  and 
others  sre  msrrhing  back  from  the  field 
■s  in  the  old  stalemate  da  vs.  One  never 
sees  a  battalion  going  either  way  with¬ 
out  a  thrill  of  admiration  for  what  it 
endures.  That  is  a  matter  of  routine 
that  never  becomes  commonplace  and 
neVer  will.  Those  who  return  have  left 
some  dead  behind:  some  of  those  who 
are  going  in  will  never  come  out.  And 
frequently  they  are  whistling  and  sing¬ 
ing  as  they  go  and  come. 

What  a  Charge  h  Like 
WHEN  the  suff  officer  .hows  you  the 
VV  plan  of  a  general  attack,  blue  lines 
mark  the  objectives.  After  the  attack 
there  are  a  new  set  of  blue  lines  on  the 
map,  and  their  regularity  is  a  test  of 
the  success  of  the  whole  plan  No  at¬ 
tack  has  ever  completely  failed  since 
the  offensive  began.  After  the  attack 
there  are  bound  to  be  some  places  where 
the  line#  do  not  meet  or  where  there  are 
angles.  This  means  that  there  are 
strong  points  which  have  held  out. 
usually  with  machine-gun  fire.  They 
have  to  be  straightened  in  order  to  have 
a  proper  Jumping-off  place  for  another 
general  attack.  Foreseeing  the  port 
which  hld<!en  machine  runs  would  play 
against  their  offensive,  the  British  in¬ 
vented  an  armored  motor  car  called  a 
"lank"  which  could  crawl  cross  lota 
over  shell  holes  and  trenches.  lU  hide 
impenetrable  by  machmr-gvn  bullets, 
it  bore  down  on  the  "strong  pointa" 
“here  machine  guns  were  emplaced 
and  cleaned  them  up  with  a  withering 
fire  and  swept  it*  enfilade  of  bulleU  up 
and  down  the  trenches. 

Waves  of  shell  fire  blasting  the  way 
for  the  waves  of  infantry!  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  of  all  classes,  trade 
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climb  out  of  a  ditch.  They  arc  crow* 
mg  the  open  in  a  businesslike  fashion. 
The  sun  (a  over  your  shoulder,  shining 
on  their  backs  You  aae  them  as  dis- 
tmetly  aa  the  play  around  home  base 
from  the  bleachers.  You  may  follow 
each  individual  figure  to  its  fate. 

And  this  is  a  charge!  Nobody  rush¬ 
ing  ahead  and  shouting ;  nobody  doing 
any  heroics  whatever.  And  nobody 
■wings  his  cap  and  cheers.  Each  keeps 
hia  steel  helmet  on  to  ward  off  shrap¬ 
nel  bullets.  All  orderly  and  matter  of¬ 
fset  as  anything  on  the  drill  ground! 
In  five  minute*  such  charges  have  been 
annihilated.  Thi*  might  be. 

Now  your  ears  are  oblivious  to  the 
sweep  of  shells  overhead.  You  listen 
for  the  sharper  note  of  machine-gun 
fire.  In  the  midst  of  that  hail  of  lead 
which  protects  the  charge  will  the  Ger¬ 
man*  be  able  to  bring  a  machine  gun 
to  bear?  You  listen  for  the  sharp  note 
of  machine-gun  fire.  There  It  Is— but  | 
it  la  not  German.  It  is  British.  You 
know  this  by  the  trilling  rat-at-at  be¬ 
tween  pause*  while  the  German  goes 
slowly  and  continuously  between  pauses 
rat— rat-rat! 

Itomba  and  Bayonet  n 

THE  smoke  from  the  burst  of  thou 
sands  of  sheila  over  the  German 
trench  has  formed  a  mantle;  and  the 
flashes  appear  the  brighter  in  this  mist. 
I>ea«h  hugs  the  German  mase  and  darts 
its  tongues  in  at  the  doorways  of  the 
dugouts  where  the  Germans  have  taken 
refuge.  They  are  fire-imprisoned,  help¬ 
less  to  strike  back.  Meanwhile  the 
British  are  marching  straight  toward 
the  curtain.  You  are  in  terror  of  some 
shell  bursting  short  among  them.  None 
does.  Perfect  artillery  support  and  no 
machine-gunfire!  This  means  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  victory  and  defeat,  life 
and  death,  to  these  advancing  figures 
who  have  to  keep  their  formation  while 
they  are  crossing  shell  craters  or  pass¬ 
ing  around  them. 

Now  those  in  the  lead  pause  as  men 
will  when  a  furnace  door  thrown  open 
sends  its  hot  glare  in  the  face.  They 
wait.  Suddenly  there  are  no  more 
flashes  in  the  mantle  of  smoke.  The 
guns  have  lifted  their  torrent  on  the 
tick  of  the  minute  on  to  the  second-line 
German  trench. 

The  British  are  springing  upon  the 
parapet-  They  are  eager,  watchful, 
ready  for  any  kind  of  an  emergency— 
(Ceaflnired  on  page  33) 
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all  atraining  their  utmost  along  the 
causeway  of  death  for  the  wages  of 
victory!  As  pugilist  beats  pugilist 
down  till  he  is  groggy  and  cries  quiU. 
this  Anglo-French  offensive  would  beat 
down  the  German.  Thus  Grant  kept  at 
I-ce  in  his  slow  progress  toward  Appo¬ 
mattox.  Picardy  in  France  is  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  of  this  war.  Here  the  decision 
will  come,  if  not  in  ground  gained,  in 
the  blow  that  leaves  the  living  stag¬ 
gering— among  the  dead. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  whst 
a  curtain  of  fire  look#  like.  Certainly 
after  a  personal  experience  of  one,  if 
you  are  in  your  right  mind,  you  will 
prefer  to  know  what  one  looks  like  to 
what  one  feels  like.  Here  is  a  reel  for 
— here  in  front  of  Thiepral.  which 
been  the  hinge  of  the  swinging  bat¬ 
tle  front- 
The  Germs 
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petted  the  great 
initial  stuck  of  July  1  northward  of 
Thiepval  rather  than  southward,  and 
southward  on  that  day  the  Allies  broke 
through  the  first  line  all  the  way  to  the 
river  Somme.  Subsequently  they  pressed 
their  advanUge  along  the  line  where  it 
was  gained.  After  the  repulse  of  the 
first  heroic  British  charge  against 
Thiepral  ridge,  which  the  Germans  had 
been  fortifying  for  nearly  two  years,  it 
was  real i red  that  it  could  not  be  taken 
in  any  single  rush.  Bit  by  bit  the 
British  must  work  their  way  to  the 
crest.  We  are  to  see  another  thousand 
yards  of  trench  Ukenj  another  bit  on 
the  way  to  the  crest  gained. 

We  are  looking  across  a  tiny  valley. 
On  the  other  side  of  it  is  the  new  British 
trench  midway  of  the  old  No  Man's 
Land.  Two  or  three  hundred  yards  be- 
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— die  gift  that  is  appropriate,  inexpensive, 
beautiful  even  as  a  piece  of  fine  jewelry 
and  more  useful  than  any  other  Christmas 
remembrance — an  Eveready. 

For  exploring  the  depths  of  a  dark  closet, 
for  lighting  the  way  down  the  steep  cellar 
stairs,  and  for  a  hundred  and  one  other 
reasons,  everybody  needs  an  Eveready. 
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A  PIPE  BLEND  of 

five  distinct  kinds 


mestic  tobacco -each 
fynd  alone  having 


a  delightful  aroma 
and  natural  flavor 
without  the  slight¬ 
est  harshness. 
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l'*  matter  how  good — could 
produce  that  remarkable  Harmony 
flavor.  Not  any  more  than  you 
could  expect  either  Mocha  or  Java 
alone  to  make  the  most  delicious 
coffee.  It  requires  a  blend. 

Harmony  is  just  that,  a  blend— 
not  one  lone  tobacco  but  **a  good 
fellowship  of  congenial  tobaccos.” 

Better  tobaccos  never  got  to* 
gethcr.  The  several  tobaccos  in 
Harmony  arc  so  well  suited  to 
each  other  that  they  unite  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  flayor  which  is  NEW — 
new  because  here,  for  the  first 


time,  is  a  pipe-smoke  which  actu¬ 
ally  retains  mildness  without  any 
loss  of  full-flavored  richness. 

That  new  flavor  "rich-mildness” 
means  added  pleasure  in  smoking. 
And,  no  less  important,  it  means 
that  you  can  go  on  smoking  pipe- 
load  after  pipe-load  with  renewed 
relish  right  up  to  bed-time  and  with 
never  a  trace  of  harshness  or 
discord. 

If  you  think  you  have  been 
enjoying  a  pipe-smoke  made  of 
one  tobacco,  just  try  Harmony  — 


"'When  good  tobaccos 
get  together" 
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ready  with  bomb*  and  bayonet*.  They 
disappear  into  the  trench.  They  are  at 
the  door*  of  the  duguuts  catching  some 
of  the  German*  before  they  realize  that 
the  artillery  fire  has  ceased.  Burnt*  of 
smoke  rise  from  bomb*  pursuing  Ger¬ 
man*  vrho  are  dodging  in  and  out  of  the 
traverses.  In  three  or  four  minutes 
flies  of  Germans  begin  to  appear  over 
the  parapet,  passed  along  by  their  cap- 
tors  after  they  have  been  "bolted"  from 
their  dugouts  Soon  they  arc  running 
group*,  in  the  manner  of  men  detached 
from  a  crowd  and  hurrying  to  get  on 
board  the  first  street  car  after  the  game 
is  over.  Experience  ha*  taught  them 
the  value  of  time.  Before  they  arc  safe 
they  must  pa**  through  the  answering 
curtain*  of  German  shell  fire  which  will 
soon  be  plastering  the  former  British 
first-line  trench  and  making  it  uncom¬ 
fortable  for  spectators  in  the  reserve 
trench;  only  to-day  the  German  cur¬ 
tains  are  luckily  alow  in  coming,  us  thi* 
attack  ha*  taken  the  German*  by  sur¬ 
prise. 

There  is  the  system.  Thi*  i*  why  all 
the  foundries  are  turning  out  guns  and 
the  girls  are  chucking  shrapnel  bullets 
into  shell  cases  and  the  roster  of  muni¬ 
tion  millionaires  increase*.  All  the 
world  i*  helping  to  manufacture  cur¬ 
tain*  of  fire. 

“All  We  Have  to  Po~” 

NOW  for  a  general  attack.  We  take 
u  seat  among  the  ruin*  of  an  old 
German  trench  on  u  hill  where  we  can 
see  along  the  rich  green  of  the  foliage 
of  the  Somme  river  bottom*  and  the 
fiery  edge  of  the  shcllmado  desert  for 
ten  mile*  or  more.  There  ia  no  telling 
where  the  British  tier*  of  gun*  begin 
and  the  French  leave  off.  For  the 
whole  distance  the  same  kind  of 
tlankcting  fire  that  we  have  witnessed 
in  a  narrow  apace  ia  laid  on  the 
German  trenches;  and  aide  by  side 
with  their  Allies  the  British  will 
move  to  the  attack  at  the  same  given 
moment. 

No  men  engagrd  except  the  gunners 
in  their  pantomimic  regularity  of  ac¬ 
tion  are  visible.  Gun  flashes  from  be¬ 
hind  every  crc*t,  In  every  dip.  in  long 
lines  in  the  foreground,  and  in  the  dis¬ 


tance  ball*  of  smoke  merging  into 
clouds’  Shell  bursts  never  vary  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  are  commonplace  on 
the  Somme  a*  thistle  blows  in  a  thistle- 
infested  field.  At  critical  points  the 
volume  is  heavier  than  at  others.  At 
one  point  the  (Germans  in  their  response 
after  the  attack  completely  blanket  a 
crest  where  the  infantry  has  reached  it* 
objective  and  engulf  some  batteries  with 
a  tornado  so  furious  that  it  does  not 
seem  that  a  mouse  could  live  under  it. 
Thus  the  shell  smoke  seem*  to  rise 
here  and  die  down  there,  to  weave  in 
and  out  over  the  landscape  in  vagarious 
moods  to  the  spectator,  but  all  to  a 
purpose  of  chess  play  in  the  direction 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
thousands  of  guns. 

The  hovering  lines  of  observation  bal¬ 
loons  are  not  idle 
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.  the  swift-moving 
aeroplane*,  seeming  nearer  heaven  than 
earth,  are  signaling;  the  telephones  and 
the  telegraph  are  talking— all  the 
elaborate  *y*tem  in  action.  A  sheet  of 
flame  not  made  by  a  shell  or  an  explo¬ 
sion  ia  the  signal  of  a  goal  won,  an  ob- 
jeetive  attained,  a  village  taken — shot 
upward  in  the  distance  by  the  victors 
out  of  the  caldron  where  shells  may 
cut  wires  and  kill  runners  who  bring  in¬ 
formation  to  commander*  who  make  the 
move*  on  the  chessboard. 

An  incomparable  exaltation  pouruf- 
both  the  French  and  the  English.  That 
of  the  French  i*  articulate.  They  hail 
one  another  in  passing;  their  eye*  are 
burning  with  triumph.  Victory  for  the 
French  in  their  France!  The  British 
say  quietly:  "It  was  a  good  show  to¬ 
day  I'1  But  in  their  eyes.  too.  is  the  un- 
concealed  elation  of  the  blows  that  drive 
instead  of  the  blow*  that  stall. 

On  the  road  to  the  rear  the  other 
day  was  an  English  private  hobbling 
from  a  wound  in  hi*  foot  with  both 
arms  in  bandage*.  When  I  asked  him 
If  I  should  put  the  cigarette  I  offered 
h'm  in  his  mouth  for  him,  he  answered: 

"No,  sir,  I  can  lift  my  right  hand." 

"And  how  ia  it  going  out  there?" 

“All  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  hitting 
them  and  hitting  them.  sir.  till  they  hold 
up  their  hand*.6 

This  private  knew  the  generalship 
of  the  Somme  hauls,  it  sesmed  to  me.  . 


The  Stakes 


t' matt  am  0^  *mm  pm—  TO 

the  hour*  passed.  "This  la  a  big  land.  dust  from  her  shoulder*  and  reached  for 
Slip,  she  said  in  awe.  "and  I  m  getting  a  canteen. 

afraid  of  it,  I  tell  you.  It  can  do  awful  At  that  moment  she  held  out  her 
thing*  to  people.  It  »  hard  hand.  "Give  me  the  rein.  "  she  old 

The  cowboy  looked  along  it  with  *mil-  lie  hesitated  a  moment,  for  no  cowboy 
ing  eyes.  feel*  sure  of  a  cayuee  unless  it  is  tied  to 

“I  don’t  know,"  he  answered;  "mime-  the  ground  with  dragging  leather,  but 
time*  It  ia  mighty  soft  and  sweet  he  could  refu.c  her  nothing.  Therefore 

when  the  spring  rains  arc  over  and  the  he  gave  them  over  and  turned  to  look 
flowers  come  up  so  thick  you  have  to  at  the  Bitter  Drip, 
ride  over  them,  or  when  it  rains  after  But  Just  a.*  he  turned  the  girl 
drought  This  land  -and  the  rain  shrieked  and  the  bitter  whii  of  a  rat- 

they'rc  hard  to  boat.  And  when  you  are  tier  flailed  the  silent  air. 
in  it — Glory!” 

They  went  straight  northeast,  and  SPHERE  was  a  snort,  a  plungr.  a 
when  the  sun  was  halfway  up  the  X  cloud  of  alkali,  and  the  two  ponies 
heaven*,  and  the  distant  rancho  had  were  gone,  their  stirrups  flying.  Slip 

dropped  down  beneath  the  rim  of  the  whirled  with  his  gun  whipped  out  to 

world,  they  begun  to  leave  the  range  see  the  girl  pressed  back  toward  a  cac- 

behind  and  go  out  on  a  country  as  weird  tus  trunk  and  the  snake  in  the  act  of 

as  a  fantastic  dream.  First  the  grass  striking.  The  gun  spoke  loud  and 

gave  up  it*  being,  struggling  along  for  the  reptile  sagged  on  the  sand,  iU 

a  few  miles  in  ever-thinning  rank*  as  venomous  head  cut  cleanly  off. 
the  earth  became  more  and  more  dry  “Scairt?”  he  asked, 
and  powdery.  Gray  ghosts  of  sage-  She  nodded,  for  she  could  not  speak, 
brush  began  to  march  with  them,  and  He  put  an  arm  about  her  and  smiled, 
tall  cacti  sentineled  the  trackless  way.  "There— there,"  he  said. 

This  was  the  edge  of  the  real  desert  in  But  his  eye*  went  past  her  shoulder 
a  I  truth.  To  the  girl  it  »u.  a  fairyland  lo  „hcre  lhc  running  ponies  made  a 
of  unreality,  and  she  penetrated  it  ,,#nw  whit*  trail  of  dust-smoke.  His 
eagerly.  For  an  hour-two-three  |lp,  ,hul  hard  in  a  tight,  thin  line, 
noun  they  rode  into  the  m«7.e  of  its  “Darn  99  he  *aid  nlavfullv  Mour  din- 
sameness.  The  nun  best  down  upon  M,d  p,*yfuUy>  our  d,n 

them  and  the  hot  winds  seemed  hotter  <*.  .  ..  .  t*  f  K  fl 

here.  The  dust  rose  in  little  clouds  ®h*  V  ’  h,  “  £“•  h'r  “fl 

from  the  ponies’  shuffling  hoofs,  white  a  .1  . 

thick  clouds  that  coated  their  muzzles  .  0h>  Slip-and  the  water!  she 
and  fringed  their  long  eyelashes.  wmspered. 

By  noon  they  had  covered  thirty  miles  .  «n  h**T  the  whole  Bitter  Dnp 

from  the  rancho,  and  the  wild,  nervous  h°'*-  '-ughed.  and  with  h.s  arm  still 
little  horse*  were  looking  eagerly  for  about  her  drew  her  w.U,  him  around  the 
water.  The  heat  was  terrible.  It  dried  corner  of  the  great  rock.  At  iU  foot 

their  mouths  and  brought  the  girl’s  soft  •"«*  hollowed  out  of  the  mother  sub¬ 
skin  puffing  up  in  big  red  blotches  on  there  lay  a  goodly  basin,  smooth 

cheeks  and  chin  and  the  back  of  her  ?"•*  de*p.Jlke  a  _ cup  held  up  to  the 
neck,  even  though  it  was  only  reflected  «**'«**  ««th  by  pant  hands  below,  but 
from  the  white  earth.  She  drank  more  **  ***, *»  “b*4  ™,h  the  powdery 

and  more  often  from  the  canteen*.  But  dust  drifted  deep  where  the  water 

presently  the  man  pointed  to  a  lone  rock  *hould  have  been 
standing  guard  in  the  solitude.  "See."  "Slip!"  cried  the  girL 
he  said,  "that’s  the  Bitter  Drip  water  But  the  cowboy  laughed, 
hole.”  “Sho!"  he  said,  “now  here’s  an  adven- 

And  the  ponies  hurried  their  shuffling  ture.  Haven’t  you  been  just  spoiling 
trot.  They  threaded  through  between  for  an  adventure  ever  since  you  came 

Bt  gnarled  spikes  of  the  cactus  out?  Well  here  it  is.  Now’s  your 
er  than  their  heads  and  dismounted  chance  to  store  up  stuff  to  tell  in  Bos- 
t>y  the  rock.  Slip  brushed  the  white  ton  for  the  rest  of  your  natural  life. 
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Well  hare  to  walk  back  toward  the 
prairie  to  meet  the  boys  when  those 
dam' — I  bejc  your  pardon! — when  those 
ileabitten  ponies  pull  in.”  Her  eye* 
lost  a  bit  of  their  tragic  horror. 

-You  mean  "  she  «ud  thickly,  -‘that 
they'll  come  to  get  us?” 

“Sure.  But  you’re  tired  now.  so  we’ll 
just  sit  down  in  the  water  hole— it’s  the 
only  shade  around — and  rest  a  while." 

He  drew  her  into  the  depression, 
scooped  the  dust  to  form  a  comfortable 
surface,  made  her  sit  down  with  her 
back  to  the  rock,  and  curled  himself  be¬ 
side  her.  Before  them  the  waiting 
desert  reached  out  into  infinitude.  It 


upon  it  too.  They  could  almost  touch 
the  whitened  skeletons  of  cattle  that  lay 
by  the  hole's  edge 

The  great  distance  was  opal-blue. 
Heal  waves  rippled  constantly  above  the 
earth.  The  tall  cacti  stood  grim  and 
patient.  The  sagebrush  had  become 
smaller,  more  sparse.  This  was  no 
fairyland  of  unreality.  It  was  a  sud¬ 
den.  hard  fact- 

Tlli:  man  was  watching  her.  Present¬ 
ly  he  leaned  his  cheek  against  her 
shoulder.  “A  Western  girl,  he  said, 
“wouldn’t  think  a  thing  of  a  little  hike 
like  this,  but  you’re  scairt  to  death. 
You're  from  the  Hast,  and  you’re  soft 
— but  you’re  mighty  sweet.  I'd  rather 
carry  you  than  walk  beside  another 
girl.  What  vou  a'pose  that  chap'd  say 
to  us  now— the  one  who  gave  you  this. 
Hr  lifted  her  hand  and  looked  critically 
at  the  other  man's  ring,  a  diamond  big 
as  a  pea.  His  voice  was  drawling  and 
commonplace.  He  rested  lasily.  as  if  he 
had  not  a  care  in  the  world.  ”1-1  don’t 
know  ”  she  said,  still  in  that  thick  voice 
of  fear.  "Why?" 

“Oh.  nothing.  Dors  does  he  know 
about  these  rames  of  yours— for  the  lit¬ 
tle  stakes*  The  summers  and  the  rides 
ami  the  hearts  you  carry  on  a  string?" 

For  a  moment  she  stared  at  him. 
Then  she  snatched  her  hand  away  and 
anger  flamed  in  her  soft  eyeu.  His  own 
narrowed  with  satisfaction.  She  sat  up 
straight,  and  he  could  see  her  pulling 
herself  together  mentally. 

“Slip”  she  said,  “are  you  trying  to 

“Cod  forbid!”  he  cried  so  earnestly 
that  she  laughed 

“Good!”  he  said,  "now  you're  your¬ 
self  again.  I  had  to  take  that  scare 
out  of  you.  Now  you're  my  brave  lit¬ 
tle  pard  once  more.  Are  you  ready  to 
start  hack?” 

He  lifted  her  to  her  feet  and  for  a 
moment  they  both  stood  looking  bark 
along  the  level  stretches  of  the  desert 
Then  he  took  her  hand  and  they  struck 
out  With  the  first  step  the  heat,  that 
had  been  hearable  when  they  were 
mounted,  pressed  down  upon  them  like 
■  hand.  They  walked  in  the  shimmer- 
ing  hate,  themselves  as  unreal  as  the 
figures  of  a  mirage. 

The  poniea  had  disappeared  in  the 
mist  of  dust  their  going  had  set  drift¬ 
ing  on  the  quiet  atmosphere.  Over  and 
over  in  hia  mind  Slip  was  saying  to  him¬ 
self:  “And  I  told  Buck  we  were  Ruing 
to  Willow  Dip  instead  of  Bitter  Drip' 
Three  hours  longer  than  it  might  have 
bwn 

"See.”  he  said  to  the  girl,  "there's  a 
city  over  yonder.  Ever  *ee  that  before? 
It's  a  phenomenon  of  the  desert." 

They  stopped  and  looked  long  at  the 
faint  blue  spires  and  minarets  of  u 
ghostly  city  drifting  on  the  plain.  The 
girl's  lips  fell  apart  with  wonder. 

“Beautiful!  Yes.  I’ve  heard  of  it.” 
she  said.  "Oh.  Slip,  what  a  strange 
land  it  to!* 

Then  they  plodded  on.  The  cowboy 

a  up  a  constant  stream  of  talk.  He 
her  tales  of  his  life,  spent  on  the 
Southwest  plains — of  fight*  and  brawls 
and  conquests,  of  great  rides  and  fa¬ 
mous  horses. 

The  dust  rose  about  them  in  stifling 
cloud*.  It  coated  their  faces  and  their 
garment*.  He  held  her  in  the  bend  of 
I  bis  arm.  and  she  felt  the  iron  muscles 
rise  along  it  as  he  eased  her  weight 
;  upon  her  feet. 

She  smiled  up  at  him.  her  wiling, 
sweet,  woman  smile. 

“You're  some  darling.”  he  said. 

THE  sun  began  to  slant  down  from 
the  xenith.  It  grew  hotter.  “Tired  ?” 
he  asked:  "want  to  rest?"  But  she 
shook  her  head. 

“Want  to  go  on."  she  said. 

For  an  hour  they  pushed  through  the 
heavy  white  dust.  They  were  burned 
!  to  blisters  by  the  nearness  of  the  in- 
,  tense  reflection.  The  girl  had  fallen 
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silent,  but  the  man  talked  on.  From  time 
to  time  he  leaned  down  to  look  under 
the  brim  of  her  straw  hat,  and  with 
every  glance  his  lips  grew  thinner, 
tighter  of  line. 

For  another  hour  they  went  ahead. 
Then  suddenly,  without  a  bit  of  warn¬ 
ing,  the  girl  cried  out.  "Slip!”  she 
said.  "Oh.  Slip — I'm  thirsty!" 

HE  halted  and  looked  helplessly 
around  at  the  pitiless  land. 
“Sweetheart."  he  said  gently,  "I'd 
give  my  heart's  blood  for  a  cup  of 
water  for  you.” 

“I  know."  she  whimpered,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  him  she  pressed  her  face  against 
his  breast,  clutching  him  with  hands 
that  found  his  vituls. 

For  a  little  while  he  held  her.  sooth- 
ing  her  as  u  mother  might. 

Then  ho  loosed  her  clasp. 

"Sue.”  he  said,  "sometimes  we  chew  the 
inside  of  the  cactus.  I’ll  try  to  get  a  bit." 

He  left  her  standing  in  the  heat  and 
made  ten  minutes'  seurch  to  find  a  cac¬ 
tus  soft  enough  to  yield  to  hia  pocket 
knife,  the  only  tool  he  hud. 

But  these  were  all  old  plunts.  tall  as 
a  house  and  hard  us  flint,  no  thut  he 
came  back  to  her  with  empty  hands. 

“No  use."  he  said;  "we  must  Just  hold 
hard  and  travel  ” 

So  once  more  they  plodded  on. 

Slip  kept  count  of  their  progress  by 
the  sentinel  rock  of  the  Bitter  Drip,  and 
hia  heart  contracted  at  each  backward 
glance,  it  was  still  so  near. 

By  mld-ufternoon  the  girl  was  stum¬ 
bling.  More  and  more  henvily  she  hung 
upon  that  Iron  arm.  With  every  little 
stumble  the  man's  face  twitched,  and 
yet  he  would  not  pick  her  up.  He  knew 
that  sooner  or  later  he  must  carry  her, 
and  to  muke  it  through  he  must  make 
her  use  all  her  own  strength  first.  Hut 
he  yearned  to  her  with  every  trembling 
fiber  of  his  body. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  roused 
her  from  the  last  rest. 

"Come,  little  pard."  he  said  lightly, 
for  all  his  own  tongue  was  none  too 
brisk,  "are  you  going  back  on  me?” 

But  it  was  of  no  use.  She  rolled  over 
and  looked  at  him  dully. 

"IH  meet  you  at  the  Sheffields' 
dance,"  she  said,  "and  you  may  have  the 
fifth  and  tho-oighth— and  the—" 

Slip  atood  up  abruptly, 
lie  tightened  the  belt  at  his  hips,  set 
his  hat  firmly  on  hia  curly  bond  and, 
stooping,  picked  the  girl  up  bodily.  She 
was  a  good  I  v  bit  of  womanhood,  long- 
limbed  und  firm-fleshed,  and  she  • 
heavy  burden. 

Ho  lifted  her  body  high,  so  that  It 
hung  well  up  on  hia  shoulder,  balance! 
a  moment  and  started. 

The  sun  was  quartering  then. 

Plod— puff— atumble  over  sagehruih 
plod  again.  The  man  went  forward 
by  minutea  and  steps.  The  sun  best 
down  upon  him.  The  dry  white  dust 
beat  up  around  him.  The  girl  sagged 
and  lolled  on  hia  shoulder. 

He  went  straight,  in  n  bee-line.  In. 
atincl  held  him  true,  though  to  a  plains¬ 
man  the  world  looks  strnnge  when  he  i « 
afoot  It  had  been  hard  enough  goirr 
when  he  had  only  himself  to  carry.  Now 
it  was  a  herculean  task.  The  heat  n*id 
the  effort  opened  his  lips— dried  them 
dull  Mack  under  the  white  dust.  From 
time  to  time  he  tried  to  moisten  them 
with  his  tongue,  but  could  not.  He  had 
known  many  men  to  die  in  the  desert, 
but  it  had  taken  them  longer  than  half 
a  day — terrible  lengths  of  time.  He 
argued  to  himself  that  he  would  make 
it  out,  though  his  mind  held  ever  in 
the  background  the  cruel  drain  of  hit 
burden.  But  that  burden — ! 

Every  little  while  he  laid  her  down  r 
the  scant  shade  of  the  cactus  trees  and 
anxiously  examined  her.  fell  her  skir 
and  her  pulse,  and  the  moisture  that 
wa*  denied  his  lips  stung  in  his  eve* 
Soft,  daintily  nurtured,  her  body  bid 
given  under  the  strain,  the  unwontoi 
effort,  and  she  was  wildly  delirious,  bab¬ 
bling  incoherently  of  fetes  nnd  motet* 
and  the  opera.  And  once  she  spoke  of 
Dick. 

The  vaquero's  lean  face  was  draw 
with  anguish  and  he  looked  desperately 
around  at  the  land  she  had  feared— tl" 
hard  land  that  “did  awful  things  t" 
people."  He  .loosed  her  hat  and  touch'd 
with  tender  fingers  the  white  temple  V 
had  boasted  to  kiss.  He  leaned  over  her 
and  all  but  touched  it  with  his  dri"> 
black  lips.  Then  he  shook  hie  head  and 
started  on.  while  she  rolled  on  his  shoul¬ 
der.  babbling. 

"Only  Old  Ben  Parson's  buckaroo."  V 
rroaked.  and  toiled  along.  The  deadfr 
afternoon  dragged  away.  There 
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the  world  for  humans  on  foot— and  saw 
none.  His  lips  were  white  and  his 
steady  hands  shook  upon  the  reins. 

“Boys"  he  groaned,  -they  must  be 
down.  Spread  and  fan  in  toward  the 
Bitter  Drip.  Well— God!" 

For  they  had  found  what  they 
sought  Almost  at  the  edge  of  the  graz¬ 
ing  land  something  was  crawling- 
something  grotesque  and  monstrous 
that  wavered  and  came  forward  an  inch 
at  a  time — a  man  who  went  on  hands 
and  knees  and  carried  on  his  back, 
lashed  there  with  strips  of  her  torn 
riding  skirt,  a  woman  whose  unconscious 
face  was  thick  with  blood  and  dust. 

When  they  surrounded  him  he  stood 
on  his  unspeakable  hands  and  knees 
and  could  not  lift  his  curly  head. 

"Stake* !"  he  whispered,  though  none 
knew  what  he  said.  "High  stakes!" 

And  across  the  miles  of  grazing  land, 
gold  in  its  wash  of  yellow,  the  rain  was 
marching  in  a  vast  blue  slant. 

TT  was  morning  at  the  rancho— 
1  morning  in  the  Southwest  plain* 
after  rain  that  followed  drought. 

Who  can  describe  it? 

The  great,  fair  country  was  sweet  as 
paradise.  The  grass  was  already  turn¬ 
ing  back  to  its  wonted  color.  The 
atreams  were  full,  roaring  brown 
freshet*.  The  water  holes  in  the  desert 
overflowed.  There  was  new  life  and 
hustle  everywhere. 

In  her  deep-walled  room  where  the 
oflas  hung  and  the  drooping  morning- 
glories  lifted  their  timid  heads  at  the 
windows,  the  girl  smiled  from  her  pil¬ 
lows  at  Old  Ben  Barton's  buckaroo  who 
stood  beside  her  with  his  lender  blue 
eyes  on  her  face. 

"Slip."  ahe  aaid.  a  idling  one  pearl- 
white  hand  along  to  catch  hka  brown 
lingers  at  the  bed's  edge.  “Slip— It’s  an- 
other  land  that  shines  out  there  through 
the  window— a  sweet  land— and  I  love 
it.  I'm  never  going  bark  to  the  East. 
1  hat  la— if— if  you  want  me  to  stay. 

"I  was  playing  for  great  stakes  after 
all — the  greatest  stake*  on  earth-real 
manhood.  Slip— and  1  don’t  care  if  I 
never  dance  a  step  again.  Will — will 
you  take  those  kisses  now?" 

And  the  man  knelt  swiftly  and  laid 
his  lips  softly  to  that  white  tem- 

e  where  the  brown  silk  hair  went 
k.  lie  had  made  good  his  boast. 
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have  adorned  the  office  as  signally  as 
she  ornamented  the  ballroom.  But 
keeping  up  with  the  new  stepa  kept 
her  behindhand  with  her  work:  th.- 
foxtrot  far  outdistanced  the  pothooks 
Work  and  play  are  mutually  helpful 
when  the  sense  of  proportion  is  ob- 
served.  But  to  dance  four  nights  a 
week  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  then  go  to  business  (business  of 
keeping  awake)  at  nine— well,  you  can 
figure  it  out  yourself.  No  wonder  the 
girl  loot  her  job. 

What  Mem  Want 

GOOD-LOOKING  girls  sometime*  be¬ 
lieve  that  because  nature  gav*  them 
beauty  they  need  not  struggle  to  acquire 
the  other  good  things  of  life,  on  the 
theory  that  the  latter  belong  to  them  by 
some  higher  law  of  loveliness.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  set  out  appropriating  every¬ 
thing  in  sight  that  appeals  to  their  taste, 
suits  their  coloring,  and  is  not  nailed 
down.  Of  course  trouble  speedily  re¬ 
sult*:  the  plain  girls  in  the  office  indulge 
in  speech  that  is  still  plainer  *nd  do  a 
little  grabbing  on  their  own  account. 
Haughty  Beauty  sometimes  profit*  by 
the  opportunities  accorded  her  to  see 
herself  as  others  see  her.  but  oftener 
withdraws  for  a  season  of  sulking  in 
the  cloakroom. 

But  even  when  a  beauty  looks  her 
best  and  act*  her  prettiest,  when  docil¬ 
ity  and  dimples  are  equally  in  evidence, 
the  firm  is  paying  rent  for  some  other 
purpose  than  to  furnish  *  background 
for  feminine  attractiveness.  While  few 
employers  would  object  to  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  brains  and  beauty  in  members 
of  the  force,  few.  1  take  it.  if  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  necessity  of  choice, 
would  hesitate  to  give  brains  the  pref¬ 
erence.  In  general,  men  carry  on  their 
business  with  the  object  of  financial 
gain.  This  demands  of  everyone 
trained  intelligence,  and  unless  an  em¬ 
ployee — be  she  dewy-orbed  or  goggle- 
eyed,  satin-skinned  or  freckled — aids  in 
the  attainment  of  this  goal,  her  stay 
in  any  office  will  almost  invariably  be 
short-  In  other  words,  the  vanity 
box  is  no  relation  to  the  pay  envelope. 


They  are  the  crowning  life-work 
of  Dr.  Eliot,  for  over  40  years 
President  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  They  contain  that  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  world  which  broadens 
the  horizon,  liberalizes  and  in¬ 
spires  the  mind  and  convinces 
you  of  the  upward  tendency  of 
the  human  race.  Read  the  rc- 
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brenth  of  air  in  the  hot  stillness.  The 
dust  arose  and  settled.  High  in  the 
great  blue  vault  three  buzzards  sailed 
majestically,  watching  the  erratic  wob¬ 
bling*  of  the  tiny  atoms  below. 

And  far  on  the  western  rim  of  the 
world  a  huge  black  shadow  was  growing 
in  the  light — a  veillike  shadow,  spread¬ 
ing  and  thickening.  On  the  ranch-house 
steps  the  owner  pulled  his  hat  from  his 
sweating  head  and  sighed  deeply  with 
what,  for  him.  was  devout  thanksgiving. 

"God!"  he  said,  "the  rain!" 

To  Slip,  toiling  in  the  desert,  that 
shadow  was  tragic.  With  his  panting 
breath  ho  tried  to  call  to  the  girl,  to 
tell  her  that  by  night  there  would  be 
rain,  but  his  parched  throat  would  not 
answer.  And  he  knew,  when  next  he 
looked  into  her  face,  that  by  night  it 
would  be  too  late.  The  fear,  the  shock 
of  it,  the  overexertion  and,  above  all.  the 
awful  thirst,  had  taken  their  toll  of  her. 
Her  breath  was  short  between  the  piti¬ 
ful  lips.  The  heart  in  her  heat  light  as 
summer  winds  on  nodding  flowers. 

"Oh.  my  God!"  cried  the  man  in 
anguish,  and  then  the  girl  rolled  her 
prettv  head  and  whispered  thickly: 
''Thirsty— Slip.  Oh— Slip!" 

The  line*  at  his  lips  drew  in  hard. 
He  eased  her  In  the  hot  white  dust  and 
covered  her  face  from  the  sun.  Then 
lie  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  found  his 
knife  again.  He  took  the  handkerchief 
from  his  neck  and.  rolling  up  his  sleeve, 
tied  It  with  his  teeth  about  his  arm  be¬ 
low  the  elbow.  That  Iron  arm  was  whit* 
*>  a  woman's  nnd  as  fine  grained 

With  direful  fingers  he  cut  a  tiny  sht 
in  the  clean  flesh.  A  little  trickle  of 
blood  followed  the  knife. 

lie  laid  his  arm  across  the  girl's  lips. 

"Heart’s  blood,  sweetheart."  he 
•miled,  “but  It  may  serve.” 

That  was  in  the  hottest,  stillest  part 
of  Ihc  afternoon,  when  all  th*  world  was 
waiting  for  the  advent  of  the  thunder 
and  the  rain. 

WHEN  the  sun.  low  on  the  western 
rim,  went  in  behind  the  thickened 
veil  that  was  solid  black  by  now.  a  band 
of  riders  swept  furiously  down  along 
the  desert’s  edge  from  the  northwest, 
where  luy  the  Willow  Dip. 

In  the  lend  rodo  Old  Ben  Barson. 
bareheaded  nnd  crazy  with  fear, 
lie  stood  In  his  stirrups  nnd  sc*nned 
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Know  the  facts  in  Electricity. 
They  count— and  mean  more 
money  and  better  position  for  you. 
You  ne**d  the  exact  information, 
—  in  a  practical  form  so  that  you 
can  use  it  every  day,  to  help  you 
install  electrical  equipment,  or 
make  repairs,  cr  operate  machines, 
or  do  whatever  else  your  present  job 
—or  the  job  ahead  of  you— calls  for. 
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Beauty  and  the  Boss 

BY  MARTHA  KEELER 


THE  employer,  a*  a  member  of  the 
well-known  humnn  nice,  in  often 
much  maligned.  Every  now  nnd  then 
the  flrtioniati — who  arc  "story-teller* 
in  more  way*  than  one  get  busy  about 
Kbit  nr,  the  beautiful  young  girl.  a* 
good  a*  gold  but  utterly  devoid  of  it. 
who  obtain*  employment  in  the  luxuri- 
inia  office*  of  an  important  corporation 
and  after  varied  episodes,  *uch  ae  *av- 
mir  the  firm  from  bankruptcy  or  Bob¬ 
bin*  into  the  office  telephone,  either 
mnrne*  her  millionaire  employer  and 
acquire*  it  limousine,  or.  spurning  hi* 
ill-meant  advance*,  tearfully  depart* 
leaving  no  address-  But  real  life  i*  dif- 
ft  rent  The  average  boss.  the  every- 
day  business  msn,  i*  neither  a  rounder 
nor  a  lovelorn  swain,  hut.  being  made  of 
the  name  material  a*  the  r«*t  of  u*. 
like*,  when  other  thing*  are  equal,  to 
have  persona  on  the  premise*  who  are 
easy  U>  look  at.  At  the  *tart,  personal 
attractiveness  is  undoubtedly  a  help:  in 
peeking  a  position  a  girl  who  is  capable 
and  good-looking  usually  ha*  the  prefer¬ 
ence  over  a  girl  who,  whether  capable 
or  not,  in  plain.  Yet  for  holding  a  job 
efficiency,  not  beauty,  cast*  the  decid¬ 
ing  vote. 

My  sympathies  were  aroused  one  day 
by  what  appeared  to  be  a  case  of 
beauty  without  half  a  chance-  She 
wrote  me  a  long  letter,  in  the  course 
of  which  she  aaid:  44 1  clerked  in  a 
•tore  until  I  saved  enough  money  to 
take  a  bu*ine**  course,  and  have  now 
done  stenographic  work  three  year*,  in 
several  different  place*.  Without  con¬ 
ceit.  can  nay  I  am  not  lazy,  and  I 
never  discuss  business  matters  with 
anyone  outside  the  office.  Em  plovers 
tell  me  I  have  a  charming  personality. 
What  do  you  suppose  is  the  reason  I  nm 
a  misfit?  At  present  I’m  out  of  a  job.** 
She  lived  in  my  home  city,  so  I  looked 
her  up.  Truly  employers  did  not 
exaggerate  in  saying  she  had  a  charm¬ 
ing  personality!  She  was  an  unusual¬ 
ly  attractive  girl.  1  also  discovered 
she*  was  an  unusually  inaccurate 
stenographer-  Had  she  studied  short¬ 
hand  one  quarter  as  industriously  a* 
she  took  dancing  lessons,  she  would 
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“Do  It  Electrically” 

It’s  the  Modem  way  because  it’s  the  Efficient  way,  the  Clean  way, 
the  Safe  way,  the  Economical  way  and  often  it  is  the  Only  way 


WHF.N  this  evening  you  flood  a  room  with  light,  how  do 
you  do  it?  You  do  it  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
way  electrically — the  snap  of  a  switch. 

I  omorrow,  a  street  car  will  take  you  somewhere — electrically. 
An  elevator  will  quickly  and  safely  carry  you  to  your  floor — 
electrically.  Most  of  the  things  you  eat  and  wear  are  manufac¬ 
tured  by  electrically  driven  machines.  *1  he  magazine  you  arc 
now  reading  was  printed  on  presses  driven  by  electric  motors. 
Your  daily  news  is  collected  from  all  corners  of  the  world  by 
telegraph,  telephone,  cable,  wireless—  all  electric. 

Electricity  touche*  every-  pha*e  of  modem  life,  aiding  civilization  with 
it*  light,  heat  and  power  and  bringing  countie**  convenience*,  com¬ 
fort*  and  economies  to  the  whole  world. 


lo  have  had  an  active  and  a  leading  part  in  developing  the 
limitless  applications  of  electricity  has  been  the  great  opportu¬ 
nity  of  the  General  Electric  Company.  For  through  its  Labora¬ 
tories  and  Engineering  Staff  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in 
any  one  limited  field  of  electrical  activity  has  been  applied  to 
the  development  of  other  important  fields;  so  that  today 
almost  anything  can  be  done  belter  electrically  from  toasting 
a  piece  of  bread  to  running  a  factory  or  operating  metropolitan 
lighting  and  transportation  systems. 

When  you  do  anything  electrically,  look  for  the  name  General  F.lectrir 
Company  or  it*  trade-mark  on  what  you  purchase.  It  i*  worth  look¬ 
ing  for— worth  in*i*ting  upon.  It  i*  the  “Guarantee  of  Excellence  on 
Good*  Electijcal.”  ««. 


General  Electric  Company 
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SalesOffices  in  Principalities 


Every  socket  in  your  home  a  gateway 


And  it  is  up  to  you  HOW  wide 
you  open  it! 

Back  of  the  lamp  socket  lies  the  mighty 
and  wonderful  universe  of  electrical  activity 
and  progress:— The  Lighting  Company,  gen¬ 
erating  and  distributing:  The  Railway;  The 
Factory;  The  Mine;  The  Shop  and  The 
Home  -each  by  its  use  contributing  to  the 
development  of  electricity  as  a  better  servant. 

And  electricity,  the  BETTER  SERVANT, 
waits  on  the  other  side  of  the  socket  in  your 


home — waits  to  be  let  in  in  the  form  of  better 
and  less  expensive  LIGHT. 

Open  wide  each  gateway  in  your  home  with  Edison 
MAZDA  Lamps;  let  in  all  the  light  your  money  is 
paying  for.  Edison  MAZDA  Lamps  concentrate  the 
experience  of  the  37  years  of  Edison  lamp  progress  and 
the  making  of  over  Half-a-Billion  lamps. 

They  give  three  times  as  much  light  as  the  old- 
style  carbon  lamps  without  adding  to  your  lighting  bills. 

Get  the  greatest  amount  of  light  and  the  great¬ 
est  money  saving  by  putting  them  in  every  socket 
in  every  room. 
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Made  in  U.  S.  A.  and 

backed  by  MAZDA  Service 


ZDA  LAMPS 


mmiem  L,kt  ml  FuLaon  MAZDA  Lamp*  tyatUluN  Ike  object  of  the 

Dsctric  Cowatay  tm  its  daralaynt  of  alt  tha  bra  me  Kn  of  lb*  rUctrxal  mdaitry;  for  iU 
is  to  make  “Dodriuty  for  Everybody"  mo*  only  poaaibi*.  bit  economical  and  pea<txal. 

EDISON  LAMP  WORKS  of  General  Electric  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 
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Wonder  of  the  Future 


Great  improvement*  are  also  aid 
passible  in  telegraphy  ami  telephony. 
The  use  of  a  new  receiving  device,  the 
sensitiveness  of  which  can  be  increased 
almost  without  limit,  will  enable  us  to 
telephone  through  aerial  lines  or  rabies 
of  any  length  by  reducing  the  necessary 
working  current  to  an  inhnitesimal 
value.  This  invention  will  enormously 
extend  the  wireless  transmission  of  in- 
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I  every  reason  to  believe  that  succeas 
|  will  soon  be  achieved.  Another  valuable 
'  invention  will  be  a  typewriter  electri- 
,  rally  operated  by  the  human  voice.  This 
advance  will  be  of  the  utmost  value,  as 
it  will  do  away  with  the  operator  and 
'  save  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  time  in 
business  offices. 

Many  municipal  improvement*  based 
on  the  use  of  electricity  are  soon  to  be 
introduced.  There  will  be  smoke  anni- 
hilatora,  dust  absorbers,  oioniiers. 
sterilizers  of  water,  air.  food,  and 
clothing,  and  accident  preventers  on 
streets,  elevated  roads,  and  in  subways. 
It  will  become  next  to  impossible  to 
contract  diseases  from  germs  or  get 
I  hurt  in  the  city,  Country  folk  will  go 
to  town  to  rest  and  get  well. 

Electrotherapy  is  another  great  held 
in  which  there  are  unlimited  possibili¬ 
ties  fur  the  application  of  electric¬ 
ity.  High-frequency  current*  especially 
have  a  greut  future.  The  time  is  hound 
I  to  come  when  this  form  of  electrical 
]  energy  will  be  on  tap  in  every  private 
resilience.  It  Is  possible  that  we  may 
lie  able  to  do  away  with  the  customary 
hath.  The  cleaning  of  the  body  ran  be 
instantaneously  effected  simply  by  con¬ 
necting  it  to  a  source  of  electric  energy 
of  very  high  potential,  which  will  result 
in  the  throwing  off  of  dust  or  any  small 
particles  adhering  to  the  skin.  Such  a 
bath,  betides  being  dry  and  time-sav- 
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Montana.  Or  let  us  think  of  the  rW- 
Indention  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com¬ 
pany's  iron  mine*  in  Chile,  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bourlirr.  the  daily  fall  of 
10.000  ton*  of  ore  through  a  sheer  h.lf 
mile  from  mountain  top  to  Mifcorr  will 
furnish  all  the  power  required  for  the 
mining  and  the  transportation,  r.  l.gnt- 
Vg  a  magnificent  lO.WMV-horsepowcr 
steam  plant  to  the  ignoble  duty  of  a 
mere  balance  wheel!  Or  let  u*  turn  to 
what  Carty  and  CampMI  have  done 
with  their  lonr-distanrr  and  wireless 
telephones,  and  to  what  Pupin  proposes 
for  the  immunizing  of  a  whole  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  the  earth  against  lightning 
and  thunder  in  its  troublesome  inter¬ 
ference  with  wireless  telegraphy!  Ix>t 
us  consider  these  things  and  he  assured 
that  in  a  few  short  years  we  shall  he 
content  with  their  untalkrd-of  but 
steady  operation  in  the  saving  of  effort 
and  cost  in  the  conduct  of  this  world's 
business,  our  intelligence  or  curiosity 
turned  again  and  again  to  things  newly 
done.  Thi*  is  the  immediate  future  of 
applied  electricity;  and  we  should  be 
thankful  that  it  is  so.  because  everyone 
cannot  always  continue  to  talk  of  every¬ 
thing  that  An*  bet*  done! 

Electricity  and  Leather 

EVERY  layman,  in  talking  with 
Bourlier  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  would  confidently  expect  to 
get  from  him  a  sort  of  double-distilled 

S essence  of  understanding  of  the 
mines  installation  in  terms  of 
what  he.  the  layman,  calls  electricity; 
but  getting  down  to  brass  tacks  in  such 
matters  leads  inevitably  to  mechanisms 
and  ever  more  mechanisms  Even  elec¬ 
trical  engineering  ■*  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  part*  visible  machinery  and 
one  part  invisible  action;  and  the  in¬ 
visible  action,  however  general  our  con¬ 
ception  of  It  may  be,  doe*  not  lend  to 
easy  understandings.  It  is  not  ''elec¬ 
tricity"  (whatever  that  is)  that  we  use; 
it  is  work  or  energy,  and  the  important 
thing  about  an  electric  generator  (a 
dynamo)  is  the  amount  of  energy  which 
is  delivered  by  the  machine  in  a  given 
time.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  speak  of  a  belt 
(Continued  on  pope  40) 


MANY  years  ago  the  writer  wa* 
overjoyed,  as  a  Kansas  boy  only 
could  be.  with  -he  prospect  of  hearing 
a  man  of  nation-wide  reputation  speak 
on  "Civilization  and  Progress. ”  The 
talk  was  intensely  amusing,  and  the 
writer  ha*  smiled  a  thousand  time* 
since  in  thinking  of  the  great  man’* 
vision,  which  was  of  things  already  done 
being  repeated  over  and  over  on  an  in¬ 
creasing  scnle  of  bigncM  and  coat  The 
transcontinental  railroad  was  then 
much  in  men's  mind*,  and  the  only  idea 
of  this  particular  prophet  seemed  to  be 
that  »r  would  travel  in  larger  and 
larger  cars  at  higher  and  higher  speeds 
over  longer  and  longer  distances  with 
grrntcr  and  greater  comfort  and  more 
and  more  extravagant  ostentation. 
What  wa*  chiefly  amusing  at  the  time, 
and  by  way  of  contrast,  wa*  the  thought 
that  came  to  the  writer  as  he  listened— 
namely,  that  real  progre**  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  might  be  to  get  from  San  Francisco 
to  Washington  without  any  travel  at  all 
b>'  pepping  Into  the  fourth  dimension  of 
space  at  San  Francisco  and  popping  back 
into  this  world  again  at  Washington! 
That  would  indeed  be  an  “improved  sys¬ 
tem  of  transportation."  and.  although  it 
is  entirely  unintelligible,  it  would  be 
cheap— cheap  beyond  the  dreams  of  our 
perplexed  railroad  managers,  whose 
great  trouble  i*  the  problem  of  coata. 
The  question  of  costs  covers  nearly 
every  legitimate  public  interest  in  the 
developments  of  the  applied  science*, 
and  a  popular  writer  might  well  wish 
that  every  phase  of  applied  science  were 
a*  utterly  unintelligible  a*  the  fourth 
dimension  of  space,  so  that  he  could  not 
he  expectrd  to  throw  a  glamour  of  easy 
intelligibility  over  new  undertakings, 
hut  could  talk  unconstrainedly  in  terms 
of  the  dry  statistic*  of  economy. 

Let  us  consider  what  Lamnr  and 
Murray  have  done  in  the  electrification 
of  the  New  Y'ork,  New  Ilavrn  &  Hart¬ 
ford  Railroad,  or  what  Potter  and  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Batchelder  and  Priest  and 
Case  have  done  in  their  3.000-volt,  di¬ 
rect-current  electrification  with  it* 
doubling  of  traffic  capacity  and  its  cut¬ 
ting  of  power  and  operation  coat*  on 
440  mile*  of  Milwaukee  railroad  in 
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A  Scotchman  Started  It 


ON  a  dull,  rainy  day  in 
Glasgow,  many  years 
ago,  a  Scotchman  wearing 
an  odd-looking  cloak  saun¬ 
tered  along  in  the  drizzle. 

His  good  neighbors 
wondered  what  he  could 
be  about.  Doubtless  they 
thought  him  daft.  Little 
did  they  know  how  much 
he  was  to  add  to  the 
future  comfort  of  the 
world.  For  this  was  the 
first  practical  test  of 
Charles  Macintosh’s  dis¬ 
covery  that  rubber  could 
be  fabricated. 


Rainproof  coats  came  into  favor  very 
slowly.  Rubber  was  expensive,  the 
wearing  qualities  of  the  rubberized 
fabrics  of  that  day  were  poor,  and  the 
styles  were  hideous.  The  old  caped 
“macintosh”  soon  grew  brittle  and 
leaked. 

What  an  improvement  today! 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company 
makes  weather  coats  of  standard,  well 
proved,  durable  materials,  tailored  to 
satisfy  every  taste.  Among  them 
are  weather  coats  for  all  people 
and  all  services — from  the  light¬ 
weight  garments  that  modish 
women  wear  to  the  heavy 
storm  coats  used  for  hard  work 
— or  play. 


The  making  of  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of 
weather  coats  is  a  great 
business  by  itself.  But  it 
is  only  one  of  the  many 
activities  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company, 
the  largest  rubber 
manufacturer  in  the 
world. 

Included  in  the  output 
of  its  47  factories  are  also 

all  styles  of  rubber 
footwear,  canvas  rub¬ 
ber-soled  shoes,  tires 
for  automobiles, 
motor  trucks  and 
all  other  vehicles,  druggists' 
rubber  goods,  insulated  wire, 
soles  and  heels,  belting,  hose, 
packing,  mechanical  and  moulded 
rubber  goods  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion. 

To  furnish  this  vast  output  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  has 
built  up  an  immense  organization,  based 
on  a  foundation  laid  74  years  ago. 
Some  of  its  units  are  especially  skilled 
and  equipped  for  the  production  of 
one  kind  of  rubber  goods,  some  for 
another.  But  every  unit  in  the 
United  States  Rubber  System 
is  guided  and  dominated  by  this 
fundamental  policy:  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  must  be  main¬ 
tained. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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wheel  as  a  generator  of  leather,  and  it 
is  equally  absurd  to  speak  of  a  dynamo 
as  a  generator  of  electricity.  One  must 
be  careful  not  to  take  electrical  terms 
and  phrases  too  literally.  However,  to 
speak  of  a  dynamo  as  a  generator  of 
electricity  is  the  accepted  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression.  and  it  is  therefore  not  serious¬ 
ly  objectionable;  but  to  speak  vaguely 
of  “electricity"  as  an  entity  and  espe¬ 


cially  to  speak  of  "electricity"  as  a 
motive  power  indicates  a  very  serious 
misunderstanding. 

Ultimate  Future  of  Electricity 

THREE  years  ago  the  writer  of  this 
article  called  Professor  Millikan  of 
Chicago  to  account  in  sharply  critical 
terms  for  publishing  some  of  his  scien¬ 
tific  work  abroad,  but  Professor  Milli¬ 
kan  explained  that  there  was  a  reason; 
and  now  that  the  war  has  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed  the  publication  of  scientific  work 
abroad,  this  reason  shows  itself  as  an 
excessive  burden  on  our  American  scien¬ 
tific  societies.  The  ultimate  future  of 
electricity  and  of  all  applied  science  is 
bound  up  in  such  scientific  work  as  Mil- 


muter's  house  in  a  New  York  suburb, 
and  the  more  skillful  or  dependable 
workmen  also  lived  in  separate  cottages 
which  the  company  had  helped  them 
acquire 

The  dormitories  were  big  barracks 
of  three  or  four  atones,  with  iron  stair¬ 
ways,  stone  floors,  and  apartments  of 
from  one  to  three  rooms,  opening  off 
a  corridor  which  ran  the  length  of  the 
building.  Most  of  these  apartments 
were  occupied  by  families,  each  of 
which  had  a  little  shed  in  the  yard 
and  alto  space  in  a  loft  for  lit  big 
wooden  chest  and  other  heavy  things. 


Cooking  and  washing  were  done  in  com¬ 
mon  rooms,  and  in  the  kitchen  were  a 
down  or  so  of  the  flues  with  which  the 
charcoal  Are  Is  started  in  the  samovar. 

We  looked  into  a  number  of  these 
miniature  homes.  There  was  always 
a  bed  piled  w«th  an  incredible  num- 


half  sitting  up— and  generally  a  baby's 
cradle  hanging  on  a  cord  like  a  bird 
cage.  The  rooms  were  light,  clean  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  somewhat  easy-going 
Russian  standards;  there  were  flowers 
in  most  of  the  windows,  and  they  com- 
pared  favorably,  at  least,  with  the  city 
tmementa  used  by  the  same  class  of 
workers  at  home. 

More  Sociable  Than  Athletic 

THESE  people  had,  however,  this  ad¬ 
vantage— they  were  in  the  country 
alrrady,  and  two  minutes'  walk  from 
their  somewhat  stuffy  apartment*  took 
them  to  the  middle  of  a  pine  forest.  We 
look  a  turn  through  these  woods,  tun¬ 
neled  with  dark,  restful  allees.  A  few 
mothers  and  children  were  walking 
there  then,  and  on  Sundays,  one  fan¬ 
cied.  it  must  have  been  full.  I  asked 
what  the  people  did  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  away  off  here  In  the  country. 

There  was  a  theatre.  Mr.  Morosoff 
said,  where  they  had  movie  pictures 
snd  occasionally  a  company  down  from 
Moscow— for  this  latter,  a  nominal  ad¬ 
mission  fee  was  charred— there  were 
the  river  and  woods,  and  then  they  had 
an  amusement  park  of  their  own.  We 
walked  down  to  it  through  the  pines— 
a  football  field,  bicycle  track,  outdoor 
movie  theatre,  bathhouse,  dancing  and 
refreshment  pavilion,  and  so  on.  Most 
of  the  younger  men  had  gone  off  to 
fight,  so  that  things  were  quieter  here 
on  holidays  now  than  usual,  but  even 
in  peace  times,  Mr.  Morosoff  said,  it 
was  rather  slow  work,  getting  the  peo¬ 
ple  interested  in  games.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Russians  have  comparatively 
little  “sporting"  spirit,  in  the  American 
or  English  sense  of  the  word.  They  are 
intensely  fond  of  the  country,  of  sing¬ 
ing.  dancing,  drinking,  and  just  loafing 
about  in  the  sun.  but  athletic*  for  their 
own  sake,  or  the  kind  of  concentrate*! 
effort  required  for  any  sort  of  fast, 
competitive  game,  seems  rather  foreign 
to  their  temperament. 

Everywhere  we  went,  and  later  in 
the  mills,  gate  men  and  workmen  gen¬ 
erally  took  off  their  hat*  and  bowed 
in  the  grave  fashion  with  which  the 
Russian  peasant  i*  accustomed  to  salute 
his  social  superiors.  Some  of  the  older 
men  bowed  with  a  regular  old  boyar 
gesture,  but  there  was  neither  servility 
on  one  side  nor  stony  aloofness  on  the 
other.  The  salute*  were  made  with 
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likan  and  many  others  ore  doing,  and 
dependent  in  no  small  degree  upon  the 
stimulus  which  is  spread  far  and  wide 
among  our  younger  men  by  quick  and 
adequate  publication.  Such  work  has 
increased  enormously  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years,  indeed  its  in¬ 
crease  is  in  some  respects  as  phenorm* 
nal  as  the  increase  of  the  munitions  in- 
try  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
I  the  men  who  are  doing  this  work 
are  not  only  doing  it  for  nothing,  but 
they  are  themselves  paying  the  cost  of 
its  publication. 

Many  of  our  people  seem  to  think 
that  the  New  Americanism  which  be¬ 
gin*  to  emerge  from  the  stress  of  the 
Great  War  means  only  thut  we  are  to 
make  our  own  dyestuffs  and  chemical" 
and  explosives  and  mobilise  our  indus¬ 
tries  for  the  national  defense;  hut  any 
Americanism  that  stops  with  these 
things  and  lets  men  like  Millikan  pay 
the  whole  cost  of  “the  increase  and  dif¬ 
fusion  of  knowledge  among  men”  would 
be  a  contemptible  sort  of  bohtailed 
Americanism  giving  no  hope  of  any 
future  but  of  the  quick,  ultimate  kind. 


Loyal  to  the  Service 

They  Uphold  Each  Other  'a  Hands 


A  Russian  Cotton  King 


The  public  muil  be  served.  This 
ia  the  dominating  thought  of  the 
entire  Bell  organization  from  the 
president  down.  Every  employe 
feela  the  sense  of  responsibility 
that  this  working  principle  implies. 
The  public  must  be  served  —  effi¬ 
ciently,  uninterruptedly. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  this  policy, 
the  management  of  the  Bill  System 
realizes  that  every  individual  em¬ 
ploye  must  give  undivided  and  un¬ 
distracted  effort  and  interest  to  hia 
work. 

To  assure  this,  every  worker  re¬ 
ceives  adequate  remuneration, 
ample  protection  in  case  of  illness 
and  provision  for  old  age.  All  these 
personal  matters  are  cared  for  so 
lhat  the  employe  has  the  least  | 


ble  worry  regarding  his  own  welfare. 
His  whole-hearted  attention  can  be 
devoted  to  serving  the  public. 

While  each  employe  realizes  that 
he  is  but  a  single  factor,  be  under¬ 
stands  that  not  only  is  supreme 
personal  effort  expected  of  him. 
but  also  a  loyal  support  to  every 
other  telephone  worker. 

There  is  something  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  organization  which  imbue* 
every  employe  with  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  public.  All  feel  a 
direct  responsibility  for  each  other 
because  each  recognizes  that  only 
by  mutual  endeavor  can  they  ren¬ 
der  the  high  standard  of  service 
which  is  expected  of  them.  They 
uphold  each  other’s  hands  so  that 
the  public  may  be  served. 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  416  W.  13th  Street,  New  York  City 


much  gravity  anil  ilignity,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  always  lifting  his  own  hat  in 
reply,  and  one  felt  again  that  essen¬ 
tially  simple  and  friendly  relationship 
so  often  seen  between  different  classes 
in  Russia.  * 

It  was  dark,  and  the  mills  were  all 
ablaze  as  we  entered  and  began  to  fol¬ 
low  up  the  complicated  and  fascinating 


process  of  cotton  weaving  from  the  first 
shaking  up  of  the  rough  hales  from 
Egypt.  America,  and  Turkestan — nhln/. 
with  lights  and  with  magic:  the  mngic 
which  fascinates  almost  any  unthinking 
inhabitant  of  this  twentieth  century 
when  he  sees  machinery  making  thing- 
whose  existence,  ready  made,  he  hn> 
always  taken  for  granted. 

It  seemed  that  almost  us  many  thing- 
are  made  out  of  cotton  as  of  coal  tar 
While  cloth  and  prints  are  only  the 
beginning.  There  was  khnki  unci  can¬ 
vas  for  tents,  fine  shirtings  and  ertp* 
de  chine,  thick  drab  blanket*  for  the 
army,  corduroys  and  luxurious-looking 
red  and  blue  velvot.  It  ought  not  to 
surprise  one,  perhaps,  that,  merely  l*> 
clipping  the  upper  layer  of  thrrud  in 
an  ordinary  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  you 
can  turn  it  into  soft,  luminous  velvet, 
but  it  surprised  me.  nevertheless. 

The  cloth  was  stretched  like  a  drum¬ 
head  upon  u  frame  across  the  room,  a 
barefooted  peasant  woman  inserted  a 
needlrlike  knife  blade  under  the  thread, 
and  so  went  trotting  across  the  room, 
ripping  as  she  went.  Then  she  nut  the 
needle  in  again  and  trotted  buck.  She 
walked  nl>out  twenty  kilometers  a  day. 
the  superintendent  said  It  seamed 
slow  and  laborious,  but  the  women 
looked  well  and  contented,  and  their 
work  was  certainly  peaceful  enough 
after  the  nerve-racking  clutter  of  the 
spinning  and  weaving  rooms.  The 
corduroys  were  made  by  machinery. 

Most  of  the  machinery — and  thi" 
represents  another  liability  for  the 
Russian  manufacturer  came  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Some  were  French,  some  Ger 
man,  and  some  made  in  Russia,  but  I 
did  not  happen  to  see  uny  from  Amer¬ 
ica,  This,  in  nddition  to  the  care  they 
have  to  take  of  their  employees,  is  an¬ 
other  reason  why  twice  as  much  iiiitinl 
capital  is  needed  to  start  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  Russia  as  in  England. 

A'of  So  Foreign ! 

N  the  velvet  department  we  ran 


cross  an  Englishman,  a  Lancashire 
man;  and  the  manager  of  the  mills, 
oh  at  least  of  the  spinning  section,  a 

tcasnnt-manncred  Russian,  also  spoke 
nglish  and  had  spent  some  time  in 
England.  He  joined  us  for  dinner,  and. 
as  we  walked  over  toward  the  house, 
asked  about  lubor  unions  and  other 
things  in  America  The  position  of 
negroes  seemed  to  interest  him  particu¬ 
larly.  “Are  they  Christians?"  he  asked. 

From  the  endless  clatter  and  dusty 
air  of  the  mills  we  stepped  out  into 
the  cool  dark,  walked  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  turned  into  a  gateway 
where  n  dvortiik  gravely  saluted,  and 
were,  all  at  once,  in  another  world.  A 
curved  driveway  led  through  shrub* 
and  flower  beds  to  a  long,  low,  half- 
timbered  country  house  which  might 
have  been  lifted  over  from  Ixing  Island 
or  Westchester.  A  big  St-  Bernard 
came  galloping  and  barking  out  to  meet 
us-  The  door  was  opened  by  a  trim 
maid  in  black  and  white,  and  we  stood 
in  a  wainscoted  hall  with  the  glimpses 
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A  jolly  little  brother  of  the  bovs 
who  had  come  down  with  me  on  the 
train  soon  appeared — he  also  spoke 
French,  and  wore  now  a  belted  Rus¬ 
sian  blouse  and.  when  he  went  outdoors, 
one  of  those  lone.  (Tray  military  over¬ 
coats  in  which  the  tiniest  of  Russian 
schoolboys  look  like  held  marshals 
Then  there  was  a  still  littler  sister 
with  tremendously  bright,  sliehtly  op- 
slantine  eyes,  and  another  older  sister 
with  blond  braids  wound  tightly  round 
her  head  and  the  shy  but  distinguished 
air  of  a  little  princess.  All  of  the 
young  people  bowed  to  the  icon  in  the 
corner  and  crossed  themselves  in  the 
wide  Russian  fashion  before  they  sat 
down  to  dinner,  and  as  we  rose  from 
the  table  they  turned  gravely,  bowed 
and  crossed  themselves  again  before 
leaving  the  room. 

Factories  Without  Slums 

THE  grandfather,  who  lived  in  an¬ 
other  house,  dropped  in  as  we  were 
finishing  dinner  to  chat  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  before  going  to  his  Spartan  slum¬ 
ber.  We  smoked  and  talked,  went  to 
another  room  presently,  where  a  table 
was  set  with  a  steaming  samovar,  fruit 
and  preserves  and  cake— for  no  Rus¬ 
sian  evening  is  complete  without  tea— 
and  then  at  ten  o’clock  went  to  see  the 
lights  go  out  in  the  mills  and  the  work¬ 
people  come  pouring  into  the  street 


S<*nd  for  descriptive  booklet  showing 
«l  different  »l>  les  fiw  light  house 
keeping  and  oIBce  light  -  keeping. 

til  genuine  Kmerallte  lamps  are  hranded 
Look  for  the  name  Emcralite. 


Real  Christmas  Thought 
Give  Him  a  Gillette 


A  Gillette  from  some  clever 
little  woman  has  made 
many  a  man  grateful  to 
her  from  Christmas  to  Christ¬ 
mas  over  and  over  again.  A 
handsome  gift  with  a  sure 
appeal  to  the  practical  man. 


The  lamp  wit  lithe  mini 
obliging  disposition 
you  ever  uw  i«  the 
new  Kineralltc  Offier 
Lump— the  original 
green glx.s  shade  stand- 
nrd  office  lamp. 


Ttie  Newest 

Imeralhe 

OfllCi  Lump 
•  10 


II.  G.  McFAPDIN  &  COMPANY 

55  Warren  St.,  New  York 


.  e  packet  o *  Gillette  Oladee 
Write  ue  for  Calaiooue 


( >r  the  big  day's  work  or  the  hig  »•■*>  ol 
keeping  yotir  (eel  comfortable  the  army 
•  line  lm»  no  equal.  Re-read  Rupert 
Hughes'* great  alory  in  Nov.UCollirr  * 
it  you  don’t  know  what  a  wonderful 
shoe  we  make.  Then  treat  your  feet 
lo  a  pair  of 


GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO 

BOSTON,  MABSACHUBCTTB 


Herman's 
n  r  Army  ( 
U.iJo  Shoes . 


mve  MiplMkf*!  nuntifcw 
*i%m»Ho«r»rHoArNiy 
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Alter  what  y»uf  woefc  U. 
•i  «lo  It  ItflUf  ana  mnr* 
»bro  jour  Irrt  ar*  «*ay. 


Outlasts  3  ordinary  gleds 


FOR  THE  ARMY  OF  INDUSTRY 


sun  t  dealer  nrar  you  fell  a  HtflWiV  <i*t  hi* 
»  Mreaa  frttm  ua.  Or  *r  will  ronl  »wi  a  t»n r 

M  •  tra*  >n  LlM  *Hnr*.  prepaid  4"»"fc*rf  m  I  hr 

I*  *  or  CW 

Mil!  width  U. uaHy  C»Ub«lr*t  all 

JOSEPH  M.  HERMAN  SHOE  CO. 
1010  Alba-.  B-tlA-s  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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AOARrPit 


VOUr.rl  I 

time. 

that  the  cof  ^ 

fee  is  now 

percolating 

with  diminished  vigor. 

“At  this  junction  your  wife  emerges  fror 
the  stairway  to  the  preserve  closet  to  u 
that  the  light  down  there  ‘just  went  ou 
and  that  she  heard  at  the  same  instant 
funny  little  sound — something  like  the  snee; 
of  a  Jocked-out  house-cat— up  near  the  el« 
trie  meter. 

“In  short,  to  use  the  electrician's  term,  a  fu* 
has  blown.'  It  ’blew'  because  you  unthinl 
ingly  tried  to  operate  so  many  appliances 
the  same  time,  over  wires  originally  intende 
to  carry  barely  half  that  'load.’  The  blowir 
of  a  fuse,  understand,  is  neither  a  catastrop!* 
nor  a  penalty  for  misdemeanor,  as  you  ma 
have  supposed,  but  merely  a  friendly  warnir 
that  you  were  trying  to  use  mot 
electricity  than  was  good  for  it 
wires. 

"The  friendly  fuse,  you  se 
blows  only  when  there  might  t 
trouble  —  and  after  it  has  blow 
there  can  be  no  trouble.  So  tl 
blowing  of  a  fuse  is  simply  tl 
operation  of  a  safety  device,  f 
long  as  the  fuse  is  there  wait--, 
trouble  has  no  chance  I 

"The  fuse  itself  is  a  little  wir 
mostly  lead,  across  which  the  cu 
rent  is  made  to  flow  on  its  ws 


HAVE  you  ever  had  the  electric  lights  in  your 
house  go  out  ?  No  light  in  the  dining-room, 
or  in  the  living-room,  or  in  the  front  hall,  or  out 
all  over  the  house  -just  when  you  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  yourself  at  home  with  family  and  friends 
ufter  a  hard  day’s  work. 

Have  you  ever  fussed  around  trying  to  switch 
the  lights  on  helplessly  wondering  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Have  you  ever  telephoned  for  an  electrician 
to  come,  and  been  unable  to  get  him  until  to- 
morrow  ? 

Have  you  ever  grown  desperate  and  had  to  go 
miles  yourself  to  “see  what  can  be  done  about  it "? 

If  you  haven’t  yet  had  this  annoying  experi¬ 
ence.  you  will  probably  have  it  some  time.  You 
may  anytime  — perhaps  tonight  -if  your  house 
is  still  equipped  with  the  old-fashioned  single 
fuse  plug. 

Insist  on  having  the  KKftflB  Fuse  Plug  in 
your  house  and  you  will  never  be  without  light 
because  a  fuse  has  “  blown.”  Simply  pull  and 
turn  and  your  lights  flash  on  again  instantly. 

It  is  truly  a  dependable  "Watch-Dog  of  the 
Wires.” 


IT  will  pay  you  to  know  all  about  this 
subject  of  Fuse  Plugs. 

A  prominent  electrical  journal.  Electrical 
Merchandising,  recently  published  these  in¬ 
teresting  tacts  about  them: 

•  "Like  every  up-to-date  family  you  probably 
have  in  your  home  an  elect nc  iron,  an  electric 
toaster  and  an  electric  percolator. 

"On  some  sunshiny  Tuesday  morning,  let 
us  say.  when  Freda,  the  Finn,  is  busy  in  the 
laundry  plying  the  iron,  your  wife  proposes 
an  all-electric  breakfast  cooked  by  yourselves 
right  at  the  table. 

Accordingly  you  soon  have  the  percolator 
bubbling  gaily,  and  then  you  switch  on  the 
toaster. 

“But  five  minutes  later,  looking  up  from  your 
berries  and  cream  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
toast,  you  discover  it  bears  no  tint  or  hint  of 
browning,  while  a  careful  touch  reveals  the 
toaster  itselfascddasa  mortuary  slab  Busying 


APPROVED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 


Order  from  your  neared  electrical  dealer  before  dark  today. 
WUo  folder,  called  “The  Watch -Dot  of  ihe  Wiroa."  It  will 
December  3rd,  lor  name*  of  dealer*  in  your  tection  who  ar 


450  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

*  7  South  Desplaines  Street 
KH  selling  Acts'  s  Montreal,  Canada 


ATLAS  SELLING  AGENCY,  Inc. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  w.  j.  doher 

NORTHERN  ELECTRIC  CO.  sotx  c 


Dealers  Can  Order 
Direct  from 
This  Advertisement 

Nearly  txrrj  important  •Uctrtcal  Jobber  ii 
Uniter]  States  and  Canada  now  ha*  a  fall  l 
of  Six-io-Oi*.  Koaa  Ptu«*  in  the  diSewit 
But  it  will  par  TOO  to  order  direct 


as  Selling  Agency,  Inc.  Date - 

4S0  Fourth  Are,  N.  Y.  City. 

w  Plea**  ship  through  Jobber  specified  >0  Sla-in-One 

Fare  Plug*  in  assorted  amperages,  as  indicated,  at 
best  trade  discount*  with  liberal  quantity  of  window 
-  display  material,  counter  cards,  circular*,  etc. 


FUSE  PLUG 


rom  the  supply  wires  to  your  lumps  anti 
lockets.  If  the  current  or  load  becomes  targe, 
he  fuse  heats  up,  like  uny  other  wire.  And 
lince  it  hus  a  low  melting  point  like  soft 
cud-solder,  it  will,  if  sufficiently  heated  by 
i  large  enough  current,  melt  in  two  and 
•pen  the  circuit.  So,  with  a  gentle  ‘p-ffT 
thut  comparison  with  a  kitten’s  sneeze  is 
lot  far  off)  out  go  your  lights  I 
"Thus  you  see,  the  little  fuse — 'the  watch- 
log  of  the  wires’— waits,  ready  to  protect 
•our  premises  against  yourself  and  accident. 


tnc  installation#  in  the  house  and  factory. 
The  HUM  will  release  the  user  of  electric¬ 
ity  from  the  annoyance  of  undue  interruption 
of  light  and  power  in  case  of  a  blowout  of  a 
fuse,  and  is  an  additional  inducement  for  the 
use  of  electric  light  and  power  devices. 

Greatest  Safety 

THE  1*^  Fuse  Plug  is  the  only  fuse 
olue  todav  on  the  market  wh«h  will  safe- 


Description 


rHE  HUM  Fuse  Plug  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  upper  revolving  part  contains 
ix  chambers  for  six  separate  fuse  wires  which 
uccessively  can  be  brought  into  contact  with 
he  contact  stub  which  is  soldered  to  a  metal 
crew  shell  cemented  to  the  lower  rigid  part 
f  the  fuse.  In  using  the  present  fuses  it  is 
ecessary  to  remove  the  fuse  plug  if  overload 
r  short  circuit  bums  out  the  fuse.  In  adapt- 
ig  the  H1*M  when  one  of  the  fuses  bums 
ut,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  puJI  slightly  the 
otating  upper  part  of  the  plug,  which  stands 
ndcr  the  pressure  of  the  spring,  and  to  turn 
his  part  to  the  right,  and  without  any 
jrther  aid  the  new  fuse  snaps  in  and 
he  device  is  again  serviceable.  This 
peration  can  be  repeated  six  times. 

No  Expert  Needed 

NO  technical  expert  is  needed  to  operate 
the  HUM-  The  very  simplicity  of 


plug  today  on  the  market  which  will  safe¬ 
guard  the  consumer  against  accidentally  re¬ 
placing  a  fuse  of  low  denomination  for  one 
of  high  amperage.  Thus  the  danger  from 
fire  or  damage  caused  by  short  circuit  or 
overload  will  be  reduced  to  one-sixth. 

Great  Saving  to 
Central  Stations 

NO  longer  need  the  blowing  of  the  fuse 
mean  the  interruption  of  service.the  send¬ 
ing  of  a  man  to  change  plugs,  a  dissatisfied 
customer  left  without  power  or  light.  With 
the  HUM  Fuse  Plug  in  circuit,  there  are 
other  fuses  ready  to  go  in— by  a  slight  t  wist 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  plug.  The  plug  itself 


does  not  have  to  come  out  The  customer  him¬ 
self  gives  the  plug  head  a  turn— a  quick,  safe 
operation  which  restores  service  instantly. 

Calculate  your  losses  per  year  through  service 
interruption  due  to  the  old  style  single  fuse 
plug.  You  can  stop  these  losses  at  once. 

The  HlffM  Fuse  Plug  is  ready  to  give  you 
five  hundred  per  cent  more  service. 

Industrial  and  Isolated  Plants, 
Theatres,  Public  Buildings,  etc. 


THE  HIHM  makes  possible  some  very  im¬ 
portant  savings,  wherever  electric  power  is 
used  for  industrial  purposes  on  125  maximum 
voltage  circuits. 

When  a  fuse  blows,  whether  on  a  power  or 
light  circuit,  there  is  always  another  fuse  of  the 
right  amperage  on  the  spot.  Service  can  be  re¬ 
stored  instantly  by  just  snapping  a  new  fuse 
into  circuit. 

No  stopping  of  ‘machinery,  no  being  without 
lights,  and  besides  the  great  economy  in  main¬ 
tenance.  there  are  substantial  savings  in  first  cost. 


ts  operation  enables  the  unskilled  man 
o  renew  a  burned  out  fuse  without 
he  aid  of  an  electrician  and  thus  re- 
luces  the  maintenance  expenses  of  clcc- 
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WHEN  the  mysterious  thing  which 
we  call  electricity  not  only  directs 
the  artillery  of  the  war  of  the  world,  but 
also  energizes  the  magnet  with  which  the 
surgeon  extracts  the  ragged  fragments 
of  shrapnel  from  living  tissues,  that 
themselves  have  been  bared  to  his  eye 
by  the  skiograph— when  a  cow  on  the 
shores  of  I-ake  Huron  is  milked  through 
the  agency  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  a 
moving  picture  is  thrown  on  the  screen 
in  Seattle  by  virtue  of  the  power  of 
melting  glaciers  in  the  far-flung  peaks 
of  the  Rockies — one  is  prone  to  ask  just 
in  what  way  all  this  reacts  on  the  mind 
,  of  people  at  large.  It  is  not  so  long  ago 
that  the  Germans  were  bombarding 
I  Dunkirk  at  a  16-mile  range  with  a  16- 
I  inch  gun.  From  the  Belgian  trenches, 
|  half  a  mile  frum  the  gun.  a  wire  was 
laid  to  Dunkirk,  where  a  man,  sUtioned 
in  a  bell  tower,  stood  ready  to  strike 
the  alarm.  As  the  great  concussion 
loomed  out.  the  observer  instantly  tele¬ 
phoned.  with  the  result  that  the  Dun- 
I  kirk  folk  had  some  fifty  seconds  in 
which  to  seek  shelter  before  the  huge 
1  projectile  arrived. 

By  pushing  a  button  I  call  to  my  aid 
millions  of  capital,  an  immensity  of 
science  and  skill,  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  horsepower.  But  what  sort  of 
a  creature  am  I.  to  whom  such  things 
are  possible?  I  am  held  up  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  a  long-distance  talk  from  Phil*. 
•Iclphis  to  Denver,  and  I  lose  my  tern- 
per.  Why  do  I  lose  it? 

In  answering  all  this,  one  uncovers 
the  very  springs  of  modern  exist¬ 
ence.  Fundamentally  speaking,  nothing 
evolves  itself,  and  the  larger  the  prob¬ 
lem.  the  simpler,  often,  the  solution.  So 
it  it  with  that  of  the  making  of  the 
modern  man.  He  Is  impatient,  keen, 
restless,  sometimes  ruthless,  demand- 
I  mg  the  core  of  the  thing  and  demanding 
it  at  once,  but  for  all  of  thia  still  at 
heart  a  primal  creature  and  with  the 
primal  Instincts  of  the  herd.  He 
loathes  aolitude.  and  to  the  herd,  thus 
increasing  year  by  year.  certain  things 
become  automatically  necessary.  He 
had,  for  instance,  to  secure  the  means 
by  which  he  might  daily  leave  the  herd 
and  resort  to  hia  own  particular  resting 
place;  he  had  to  be  in  communication, 
instant  and  accurate,  not  only  with  hia 
own  but  with  other  herda  scattered  over 
great  distances  Food  must  lie  brought 
to  him  with  a  thousand  other  things 
that  made  herd  life  possible,  and  as  the 
drone  of  his  labor  grew-  deeper,  he  lie- 
came  conscious  of  countless  additional 
reouirement*. 

Now.  of  this  herd  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage.  having  an  inventive  and  ob¬ 
servant  spirit 


-ttrulmo.  Day.  18 - .  After  dinner.  ue  Anted  on  Barker', 

Porul.  ■  chere  ike  Virginia  cigarette,  brought  Sorth  by  Ur. 

Virgil  1a*.  proted  tuqiritingly  acceptable." 

••Bick  home  for  Christmas” — remember?  Most  of  os  can'*  leave  our 
Tickers  and  Tots  to  shake  hands  with  the  old  Customs  as  we’d  like,  but 
we  can  gather  around  us  the  genuine,  old-time  reminder*.  There’s  a  treasure- 
trove  of  memories  in  every  boa  of  good,  old  Richmond  Straight  Cot 
Cigarettes.  The  first  high-grsde  cigarette  msde  in  the  United  States,  thrf 
have  a  Staid  charm  and  quaint  old-time  delicacy  unknown  to  ••commercial 
cigarette*.  Your  ooests  will  appreciate  them  after  the  Christmas  dinner. 


RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  OJT 


mmsB 


PREFERRED  BY  GENTLEMEN  NOW  AS  THEN 


•II  the  sharper  by 
]  the  constant  friction  of  mind  nibbing 
|  arainst  mind,  pitched  on  the  instant  need 
I  of  things  and  supplied  iL  They  were 
aided  by  a  very  interesting  change  in  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  people  at  large. 

Emancipating  Women 

THE  word  cost  was  being  slowly  re¬ 
placed  by  the  word  value .  Folks  began 
|  I®  *«**P  a*hil»g  »hat  a  thing  cost  and 
itcmanded  instead  what  it  could  do  for 
them  It  became  apparent  that  if  a 
housewife  wielded  a  broom  for  two  hours 
a  day  it  was  actual  expenditure,  though 
she  drew  no  wages,  and  this  entirely 
apart  from  the  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
bromn  did  rood  work  or  not  A  day  over 
the  washtub  was  likely  to  result  in  an 
overdraft  on  the  domestic  balance:  that, 
too.  was  a  new  phase  of  the  matter.  A 
sadiron  cost  only  one-sixth  of  its  elec¬ 
trical  rival  in  money,  but  did  it  not  per¬ 
haps  waste  that  which  was  more 
precious  than  money?  In  other  words, 
foe  the  first  time  in  domestic  history 
there  was  taken  an  intimate  inventory, 
and  when  the  appraisal  sheets  were 
added  up  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  hu¬ 
manity  had  been  squandering  its  most 
precious  and  irreplaceable  assets  under 
the  delusion  that  it  was  keeping  the 
bugaboo  of  cost  at  a  minimum. 

To-day  the  central  station  rocks  the 
cradle,  and  the  hand  that  so  long  per¬ 
formed  this  dutiful  task  has  not  ceased 
to  sway  the  world. 

Elbert  Hubbard  once  remarked  that 
when  Remington  built  his  first  type¬ 
writer  he  discovered  woman,  but  since 
that  date  electricity  has  been  the  great¬ 
est  factor  in  her  enfranchisement. 

In  1886  the  largest  generator  in  New 
York  was  100-horsepower.  Orders  are 
this  year  being  placed  for  individual 
i  machines  of  60.000  horsepower. 

Since  1896  the  cost  of  anthracite  coal. 
I  clothing,  food,  rent,  and  taxes  has 
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The  Electrical  Millennium 


BY  ALAN  SULLIVAN 


Cigarettes 

PLAIN  or  CORK  TIP 
Fifteen  cent* 

Tkoc  cigarettes  srealso  packed 
in  •ttrscbve  tin*,  suitable  for 
Christmas  gift*.  50  for  40c; 
100  foe  75c.  Sent  poit  paid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 


increased  on  the  average  18  p. 
cent.  During  the  sume  period  tb 
cost  of  lighting  current  has  i 
creased  70  per  cent. 

Carbon  lamps  to  the  number  of  2T-J<< 
were  made  at  Menlo  Park  in  1880.  |i 
1907  production  had  increased  to  ij 
000.000  for  the  whole  country.  In  1»|. 
it  was  down  to  4,500.000.  In  the 
time,  starting  with  60,000  tung.-ir 
lump*  in  1907,  the  production  of  tV 
type  had  increased  to  62.000.0M  b 
1914. 

The  cost  of  hydroelectric  slat  iocs  , 
per  horsepower,  about  double  that  i 
steam-driven  stations. 

The  privately  owned  central  slat'— 
of  the  United  States  earned  last  yw 
about  $360,000,000  gross. 

Triumph  After  Triumph! 

IN  electrical-utility  properties  m  tl. 

country  there  was  invested  in  1912  it. 
sum  of  $8,000,000,000,  of  which  u u- 
feurth  was  in  privately  owned  Lrir 
and  power  planta.  one-eighth  in  Wr- 
phones,  and  $4,600,000,000  in  cl«ir 
railroads.  The  total  gold  and  silwr 
coin  and  bullion  in  the  country  is  a|- 
proxiniutvly  one-third  of  this  amour.- 
If  steam  railroads  in  the  Chicago  <).• 
trict  were  electrified,  there  wnu'.i 
itfected  u  coal  saving  of  about  6.0UH- " 
tons  |>er  year. 

On  MinnesoU  farms,  the  wash-; 
ironing,  pumping,  acini  luting.  h. 
grinding  and  lighting  of  bam,  gram’ 
and  house  costs  from  $4  to  $u,.’0  pe 
month  for  a  farm  of  '.’(Ml  acres 
To  operate  electrically  the  piar> 
player*  now  in  use  would  moan  an  > 
ditional  load  of  200,000  horsepower  - 
the  central  stations. 

Now,  all  this  can  give  only  «  fill 
impression  of  the  way  in  which  eln 
trical  energy,  distributed  like  i*n\< 
through  the  human  herd,  unman-- 
feiils,  sustains,  protects,  and  Ctimfof 
that  great  and  complex  uggrrgiili 
Wc  are  probably,  ns  predicted  by  lr.«u 
of  the  Chicago  Commonwealth  (>• 
pany.  on  the  eve  of  n  universal  • 
irieal  supply,  by  which,  for  inttann 
New  York  will  link  up  with  Boil  ' 
Philadelphia  with  New  York,  and  Pitt- 
burgh  with  Philadelphia  "This  unl(l« 
lion,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  “la  stcsil 
proceeding,  and  as  a  factor  in  reduc-. 
costs  is  putting  us  in  a  bettor  position  t 
unpele  in  the  mlfrketa  of  the  world.' 

Il  is  interesting  to  note  that  ln>u 
a  pany  turns  out  more  energy  th. 
the  central  stations  in  Wyoming.  Sou1' 
Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Ixiumiinu,  Art. 
•as,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Florida,  I*- 
aware,  Maryland,  Arizona,  Wi  scorn 
Vermont.  New  Hampshire.  Nevada,  *t 
Okluliomu,  nil  combined.  It  has  3,i" 
stockholders,  of  whom  4«  |<er  cent  on 
women.  It  is  also  home  owned. 

There  is  in  the  mind  of  the  manup' 
of  every  central  station  what  is  cu 
the  "diversity  factor,"  i.  e„  the  degrw  1 
which  the  calls  upon  his  venersl 
may  la-  so  distributed  and  tmlar.c 
that  nt  no  individual  period  will  hr 
unnaturally  overloaded,  and  that  ik 
day’s  burden  be  us  comfortably  sprv. 
out  as  possible.  In  writing  on  ««v 
trical  matters  one  is  conscious  of  \> 
amazing  diversity  factors  of  the  eub 

St  Suggestions  twitch  at  one’s  el*-' 
the  thousand  and  demand  m"r 
ion. 

An  electric  truck  delivered  196  p»<l 
ages  in  six  and  a  half  hours  for  »< 
Denver  Post  Office  at  a  cost  of  4  ««' 
per  package.  One  New  York  brewit  ( 
company  uses  145  electrics,  the  >V 
York  Edison  136,  and  Marshall  F  •' 
230. 

One  company  in  California  irrigate 
400.000  acres  by  electric  power. 

There  are  6.300.000  farms  in  tb 
United  States.  Most  of  these  can  b 
profitably  electrified, 

Bank  notes  are  made  and  destroy* 
by  elect  rical  energy. 

In  Toledo  the  Overland  Compin' 
enamels  its  cars  in  electric  ovens:  1" 
tons  of  metal  are  thus  handled  per  da' 
One  electric  furnace  turns  out  10, l> 
tons  of  metal  per  year.  There  nrr  • 
in  the  Unites!  Stales  with  an  anru 
production  of  over  2,000,000  tons. 

New  York  spends  $1,000,000  per  y<‘»' 
in  lighting  her  public  huildings. 

In  the  Opera  House  at  Watcrvil 
Me.,  carbon  lamps  gave  thirteen  year* 
continuous  service. 

A  200.000-horsepower  steam -driv 
central  station  is  under  constnictic 
within  ten  miles  of  Ningarn  Falls 
In  the  new  Detroit  Edison  plant  ’>-< 
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II  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  this  busi¬ 
ness,  which  to-day  through  abnormal 
circumstances  has  reached  an  amazing 
point,  will  continue  to  expand  in  the 
same  ratio.  Klihu  Thomson  has  said 
that  he  anticipates  a  refinement  and 
perfecting  rather  than  anything  of  a 
revolutionary  character.  Ediaoo  looks 
to  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  Sprague 
to  the  electrifying  of  a  section,  but  only 
a  section,  of  our  steam  railroads.  So 
far  as  concerns  the  intimate  affairs  of 
the  man  on  the  street,  he  waits  with  a 
certain  demure  assurance  till  electricity 
shall  have  solved  the 
housekeeping,  which  it 
ing. 


undrum  of 
rapidly  do- 

_  Leacock  ventures  the  opinion  that 
the  vacuum  cleaner  will  never  replace 
the  mother,  but  the  odd*  are  that  the 
vacuum  made  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  old-fashioned  mother  will  be  over¬ 
come  by  the  cleaner. 

The  trend  is,  in  other  words,  to  re¬ 
lieve  humanity  of  mechanical  and  physi¬ 
cal  duties  and  give  it  more  time  for 
mental  and  temperamental  pursuiU.  And 
here  again  we  get  back  to  the  essential 
difference  between  coat  and  value. 

One  of  the  Secrets 

NOT  the  least  interesting  phase  of  the 
electrical  industry  is  that  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  breed  that  la  almost  new,  Mr, 
Frank  A.  Vaaderlip  gives  it  as  his 
belief  that  "its  quality  of  management 
When  traveling,  folds  i  ia  better,  more  scientific,  clear-sighted, 
i  weight.  «nd  cooperative  than  that  of  any  other 

8  Industry."  As  some  one  else  said: 

"there’s  a  reason,  and  this  Is  the  Inti¬ 
mate  nature  of  the  business."  So  far 
as  the  central  station  ia  concerned,  no 
citizen  can  lose  himself.  If  he  is  not 
using  energy  as  he  might  and  should 
use  it.  he  is  a  marked  man.  and  the 
betting  ia  that  to  the  sales  agent*  of 
the  central  atation  he  ia  often  more  of 
a  personage  than  he  ia  at  home 
The  New  York  Edison  Company 


LIGHT 

Where  You  Want  It 


Price  $3.00 


Make  This 

Christmas  Memorable 

You  arc  search* nc  for  a  gift  ilii*  Christmas  that  will 
I  manent  value.  You  want  it  to  stand  out  from  the  ruck 
I  tlsr  mratage  of  your  personality-  to  lie  a  tribute  to 
1  gmcc  of  the  recipient.  You  need  look  no  further  that 


SECOND  EDITION 

To  posses*  the  Nest  International  i«  to  have  that  grasp  of  affair*  that  dolin- 
gin-ltc'  tii'  mrsrMnnn  wanna.  When  you  give  the  New  Iiuenutiona 
uetrr  going  river  than  twenty-four  tiraiiiiliil  volumes cranitiml  lull  id  viral 
iaciton  every  ml-iect.  Vow  are  giving  thr  opportunity  (or  a  more  abundant  Idr. 

Its*  became  of  the  p”*obilitie»  that  arc  behind  the  ownership  of  the  New 
Intenoti’oal  ilia)  ymr  gilt  will  hr  gratefully  remrmtierrd  long  alter  lire 
other*  ase  forgiven. 

Huunrn  Mrs  will  go  to  it  l«*r  that  definite  knowledge  of  event*  that  are 
•hapmg  the  world  t<«da>. 

&M«>i  and  yiMrmosol  me*  everywhere  will  find  thi*  ma*ter|>iec.-  of 
American  *ch.4ar*liip  a  veritable  necessiry. 

Uiws  of  the  family  will  find  the  New  International  provide,  the  mean* 
lor  entering  into  the  broader  Idr  that  r*  their  rightful  inheritance. 

CMtUftn  are  indeed  hwtunate  if  they  can  have  for  their  education  «» fasci¬ 
nating  a  background  a*  the  New  International, 

Owing  to  Strike,  .nd  other  unforemen  delay*  in  publish- 
ing  volt.  23  and  24.  wo  have  deckled  to  allow  Christmas 
purchasers  the  benefit  of  present  low  introductory  price. 
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at  every  point  with  a  knowledge  of  your 
1  business  that  would  be  insulting  if  it 
were  not  so  infernally  helpful.  Do  you 
catch  a  man  trained  for  the  East  Side 
trying  to  do  business  on  Riverside 
Drive?  Not  much. 

But  what,  one  asks,  will  it  all  lead  to? 
Relieve  the  modern  man  and  woman  of 
physical  effort  and  exhaustion,  give 
I  them  mental  emancipation,  make  gla 
ciers  their  slaves  and  cataracts  their 
handmaidens,  and  ia  there  not  evolved 
a  queer,  pulpy  person,  half  colloid,  half 
Martian,  a  formidable  intelligence. 

E  drunk  with  achievement  and  callou* 
with  power?  What  secrets  will  the  uni¬ 
verse  hold  for  him?  What  wistful  won- 
■  der  will  visit  his  wisdom -hardened  eyes? 
■  Or.  the  alternative,  is  there  being 
gradually  produced  an  ultimate  prod 
"  uct  of  civilization,  a  people  so  secure. 
*  so  fundamentally  established  that  with 
■  them  lies  not  only  the  balance  of  power. 
>  but  the  arbitrament  of  factors  which 
have  racked  this  weary  world  for  cen- 
■  turira?  John  Stuart  Mill  reckoned  that 
■  the  wealth  of  a  nation  lay  in  iU  cattle. 
■  but  it  i*  now  demonstrated  that  the 
.  most  wealthy  nation  is  that  which  set* 
L  itself  parallel  with  great  economic- 
truths  and  marches  harmoniously  with 
1  the  cycle  of  nature. 

I  Where  Will  It  Stop ? 

I  fPHE  managers  of  mountain  power 
i  1  plants  in  the  Rockies  find  that  the 
,  midday  sun  sends  them  an  added  flow 
from  melting  glaciers,  which  reaches 
1  their  turbines  at  about  the  hour  when 
1  the  cities  of  the  coast  flash  their  perera  p- 
I  tory  demands  for  current  to  carry  their 
M  evening  peak  load.  Thus  on  an  in- 
a  finitely  larger  scale  may  humanity  keep 
1  step  with  elemental  things. 

■  Here,  it  seems,  is  the  amazing  oppor- 
tunity  of  the  American  people.  To  what 
prodigious  destiny  is  electricity,  the 
servant  and  liberator  of  man.  guid- 
I  mg  thi*  gigantic  nursling  of  history 
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Another  “Old  Pop  Bates”  Story 

— in  next  week's  Collier's 

“Salvage”  is  the  title  of  the  next 
Peter  B.  Kyne  story  about  Old 
Pop  Bates  and  his  maritime  ad- 
I  ventures.  These  “yarns,”  with  their 
shrewd,  lovable  leading  character, 
and  their  interesting  setting  in 

the  San  Francisco  wharf  district,  are  a 
distinct  feature  of  the  season's  fiction. 
Read  “Salvage"  in  next  week’s 

Collier)! 


IMKfcsd. 

Salii/MlioH  or  money  *<i<*. 

The  Wnlorbury-WalUce  Co. 
A.  C  PENN.  A«.»l  I0O  uf.,.11.  St..  N.-Ywh 


If  at  first  you 
don’t  succeed 

in  getting  glove  style 
and  glove  service;  you 
can  either  buy,  buy 
again,  — or  you  can 
insist  on  a  pair  of 
Fownes,  and  be  sue* 
cessful  right  away. 


FowneS 

that's  all  you  need  to 
know  about  a  GLOVE. 
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“Let  the  Buyer  Beware 

DURING  the  Cannon  regime  the 
Home  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
was  popularly  known  •*  “the  Morgue" 
became  bill*  consigned  to  its  care  were 
officially  dead  unless  the  Speaker  de¬ 
sired  a  resurrection.  The  Cannon  day 
has  passed,  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  ha*  lost  its  unofficial  title, 
but  in  one  instance  at  least  its  mantle 
has  fallen  on  the  Home  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
which  Mr.  Adamson  of  Georgia  is  the 
chairman. 

For  the  past  four  years  there  has 
been  a  real  popular  demand  for  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  bill  popularly  known  as 
the  Price  Maintenance  Bill  which  was 
introduced  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress 

1  Representative  Stevens  of  New 
.mpshire  and  referred  to  the  Adam¬ 
son  Committee,  which  took  no  action  on 
it  and  accordingly  it  died  with  the  end 
of  the  Congress  in  which  it  was  in¬ 
troduced. 

Maintenance  Not  Monopoly 

AS  Mr.  Stevens  of  New  Hampshire  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congress.  Representative  Stephens  of 
Nebraska  introduced  a  similar  bill, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

In  brief,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
that  any  produce  grower,  manufac¬ 
turer,  or  owner  of  a  commodity  known 
by  a  trade-mark  or  as  a  special  brand 
might  prescribe  the  uniform  prices  at 
which  his  goods  should  be  sold. 

The  term  price  maintenance,  used  in 
connection  with  the  propose!  legisla¬ 
tion.  ia  unfortunate,  as  it  suggests  a 
monopoly,  and  the  public  generally 
hold*  monopoly  largely  responsible  for 
the  increasingly  high  cost  of  living  No 
less  a  person  than  Justice  Brandeis  com¬ 
bats  this  point  of  view  in  an  article 
which  is  reprinted  with  the  hearing* 
on  the  bill.  He  says: 

“The  position  of  the  independent 
producer  who  establishes  the  price  at 
which  his  own  trade  marked  article 
■hall  be  sold  to  the  consumer  must  not 
be  confused  with  that  of  a  combination 
01  trust  which,  controlling  the  market. 

Uses  the  price  of  a  staple  article.  The 
independent  producer  is  engaged  in  a 
business  open  to  competition,  lie  estab¬ 
lishes  his  pries  at  his  peril— the  peril 
that  if  he  aeta  it  too  high,  either  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  not  buy  or.  if  the  article  la. 
nevertheless,  popular,  the  high  profits 
will  invito  even  more  competition.  The 
consumer  who  pays  the  price  estab¬ 
lished  by  an  independent  producer  in  a 
competitive  line  of  business  does  so  vol¬ 
untarily;  he  pays  the  price  asked,  be¬ 
cause  he  deems  the  article  worth  that 
price  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  other 
competing  articles. 

On  May  31  and  June  I  of  this  year 
the  committee  held  public  hearings  on 
this  bill.  A  study  of  these  hearings  is 
illuminating.  (As  long  as  the  supply 
lasts,  they  mar  be  had  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  House  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Capitol. 

Washington.  D.  C.)  It  takes  ton  closely 
printed  page*  to  give  merely  the  Ust  of 
names  of  the  organisations,  embracing 
many  organisations  of  retailers,  which 
have  indorsed  the  aim*  and  object*  of 
the  bill.  That  the  manufacturers  of 
trade-marked  articles  are  anxious  to  se¬ 
cure  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
a  foregone  conclusion,  but  that  intelli¬ 
gent  consumers  are  also  interested  is 
attested  by  the  statement*  of  Mrs 
Christian  Frederick,  efficiency  expert, 
and  by  Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  president 
of  the  National  Housewives'  League. 

Mrs.  Frederick  says  in  part: 

"The  chief  clause  of  this  bill  reads: 

•That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  grower, 
producer,  or  manufacturer  of  a  special 
trade-marked,  branded  article,  to  pre¬ 
scribe  uniform  prices  to  all  dealers  in 

this  article _ r  That  is.  the  proposed 

bill  advocate*  and  concerns  itself  only 
with  a  fixed  resale  price  on  a  trade- 
marked,  identifiable  article.  It  does 
not  bring  up  any  discussion  of  fixrd 
resale  prices  on  mr  other  classes  of 
untrade-marked.  unidentifiable  product*. 

“Women  alone  buy  49.4  per  cent  of  all 
merchandise  for  the  home,  and  assist 


you  men  in  buying  29  per  cent  more.  *o 
that  the  woman  consumer  ia  responsible 
for  the  purchase  of  78  per  cent  of  all 

“I  believe  that  the  passage  of  thia 
proposed  bill  wiU  result  in  greater 
household  efficiency  in  buying. 

“The  trade-mark  ia  the  consumer's 
signboard  and  ia  not  only  a  means  of 
identification  by  which  I  can  recognize 
a  superior  product,  but  also  a  means  of 
identification  of  the  inferior,  undesira¬ 
ble  product,  which  I  have  found  it  ia 
not  wise  to  buy.  If  I  find  that  a  recog¬ 
nized  trade-marked  coffee  is  one  whose 
flavor  I  do  not  like,  or  which  for  some 
other  reason  is  unsatisfactory  to  me, 
then  iu  trade-mark  will  enable  me  to 
refuse  to  purchase  it  again. 

“I  heard  one  of  your  committee  ques¬ 
tion  the  coat  of  advertising,  and  at  thia 
point  I  wish  to  take  up  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  consumer  pays  un¬ 
duly  for  the  coat  of  the  advertising 
which  enables  the  trade  marked  article 
to  have  the  fullest  national  distribution. 
Does  the  consumer  pay  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising?  Formerly,  when  there  were 
only  a  few  periodicals,  there  was  no 
other  possible  means  of  informing  the 
consumer  of  what  new  products  were 
t«ing  produced,  except  to  send  a  per¬ 
sonal  salesman  to  call  at  the  consumer's 
back  door.  Thia  plan  necessitated  the 
maintenance  of  an  immense  staff  of 
traveling  salesmen  constantly  traveling 
over  the  country.  To-day.  owing  to  the 
great  increase  and  circulation  of  pub- 
1 1  cat  ions.  It  ia  possible,  by  using  paid 
space  in  one  Issue  of  certain  publica¬ 
tions.  to  talk  to  1.000.000  consumers  at 
a  time,  instead  of  maintaining  a  large 
and  expensive  staff  of  traveling  per¬ 
sonal  salesmen. 

-The  one  method  coots  no  more  than 

izZASssasi  er  “k- 

"If  you  allow  the  manufacturer  of 
the  identified  product  to  have  a  fixed 
price  and  thus  Insure  him  a  stable,  con¬ 
tinuous  distribution  for  next  week  and 
next  yrar,  he  will  be  much  mors  likely 
to  put  in  those  methods  and  that  kind 
of  sanitary  equipment  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions  which  will  make  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  hit  employees.  I  repeal,  the 
only  large  rroup  of  retailers  opposed  to 
(his  measure  is  composed  of  those 
groups  who  have  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  the  control  of  the  sweat  shops, 
where  girls  do  not  receive  a  living  wage, 
where  blouses  are  put  on  the  market  at 
79  cents,  and  where  conditions  are  at 
their  worst" 

Mr.  Julian  Heath  said:  "The  label 
is  the  housewife's  only  identification  of 
quality,  purity,  sanitation,  quantity, 
standardization. 

“In  our  experience— and  we  have  had 
careful  investigation— we  find  that  cut 
prices  tend  to  drive  unidentified  good* 
off  the  market." 

Three  Are  the  Men 

MR.  ADAMSON,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  state*  that  no  vote  has 
been  taken  on  the  bill;  be  aaya  not  a 
member  of  the  committee  has  made  a 
motion  to  report  it  to  the  Houae—  a  step 
which  would  at  least  give  Congress  a 
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“Spy  Strainers”  is 
an  amusing  arti¬ 
cle  which  tells 
how  and  why  all 
Americans  who 
are  traveling  in 
Europe  are  con¬ 
sidered  spies  until 
they  prove  them¬ 
selves  otherwise. 
It  was  written  by 
Will  G.  Shepherd  and 
illustrated  by  Board- 
man  Robinson,  both 
of  whom  have  had 
their  passport  trou¬ 
bles  in  the  warring 
countries.  Read  “Spy 

Strainers"  in  next  week’s 
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Write  to  Collier's  Workington  Burton,  lift  Woodward  Building .  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  a  free  book! 1 1  entitled  "The  Price  Knife  and  Ike  Law.”  by  Richard 
\Yc‘hbum  Child.  It  is  not  nere—ary  to  rend  poetage.  but  re^u'llt  mult  be 
rreeired  prior  to  Msary  1.  I92T. 
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New,  Original,  Unique 


Brother  Cushman’s 


Post  Mark 
Collection  Book  for 
the  United  States 


FOR  THE  BOY  OR  GIRL 
A  GIFT  WORTH  WHILE 


This  hook  is  intended  to  encourage  the  desire' for  a  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  Important  and  Historical  Cities  and  Towns  in  the 
United  States  in  a  very  unusual  way.  Kvery  letter  that  gins  through 
he  mail  hears  some  Post  Mark  and  these  can  easily  he  collected  in 
nany  ways.  As  collected  they  direct  attention  to  many  of  the 
I istoric.il.  Patriotic,  and  Important  Places  in  the  United  States, 
l  eathers  and  parents  will  quickly  grasp  the  educational  possibilities 
»f  this  hook,  and  every  one,  voung  and  old,  who  is  fond  of  collecting 
vill  appreciate  it. 

Many  spaces  lor  Post  Marks  under  the  various  State  headings  contain 
uggeationt  for  the  collector.  l;or  example— under  Massachusetts  will  be 
ound  *|Ktcc»  marked  as  follow*:  "Capital  <<f  State,"  "Seat  Harvard 
nivcrsity,"  «•  Old  Whaling  Port,"  "Centre  of  Witchcraft  Agitation,"  etc. 
I'hc  Post  Mark*  needed'  for  these  would  be  Boston,  Cambridge,  New 
kdford,  Salem,  etc. 

There  are  »|«cc*  in  the  book  for  over  2,500  Post  Marks,  the  pages  being 
(ranged  by  States,  each  page  accommodating  2S  I’.ist  Mark'  A  number 
f  original  Post  Marks  arc  given  with  each  lH*<k  to  stait  the  collect  »<<o. 
iixeofbook  x  10  »4'  inches,  hound  in  heavy  Im.ii.Is 

We  will  tend  a  copy  of  this  book  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  a  Subscription  to  The  Outlook 
for  Three  Dollars  and  Twenty-five  Cents 


Mother  always  giocs  us  the  besl 
Christmas  present " 


ST.  NICHOLAS 

The  Best  Loved  Gift  In  The  World 


The  Outlook  for  1917 


VOU  could  not  srlrct  s  more  rajoysblr  Cl.mlmat  8dt  for  your  child 
1  thsn  ST.  NICHOLAS  It  wdl  be  appreciated  more  thsn  sny- 
ilimg  else.  A  toy  or  s  book  wdl  toon  be  laid  aside  and  forgotten. 
Sr.  NICHOLAS  wfl  renew  each  month,  twelve  limes  a  year  the  joy 
of  Christmas  morning.  Not  only  -  J1  ST.  NICHOLAS  be  a  twelve¬ 
fold  plrasure  to  your  chid  but  it  wdl  be  of  untold  benefit,  for  after 
all.  that  ii  the  btg  idea  behind  ST.  NICHOLAS,  to  give  the  child  of 
m  to  tiOra  the  kmd  of  leading  matter  that  will  not  only  be  highly 
entertaining  but  wdl  develop  it*  character  along  the  right  Imea.  'fhal 
youngster  of  youn  wi  "pul  love"  ST.  NICHOLAS.  And  after  you  we 
the  good  mfluence  of  ST.  NICHOLAS  in  your  own  home  over  your 
own  chdd.  you  can  not  hek>  but  like  it  yourtelf. 

WHAT  THE  YOUNGSTER  WILL  ENJOY 

'UNDERSTOOD  aCTSV-  w  Dwwfc,  by  r.tfh  M..'.  ■•.kouf  .  Mary  filled 

>  m!-U  a  aanal  mmr  W  •a.iiu  I.  (►.  L,~  lb  bl.  humor  .nd 

U.  fra*  -b-b  yaaaa  taU.  .-<  (r.—  kaaa  ibaeaderMetie. 

"**  **““  ‘THE  GREAT  UPHEAVAL"  by  AC 

-UNDER  BOV  SCOUT  COLORS'  by  W*  Blaata-  PaW.. . .lata*  lb*  aalhar*. 

tooomk  Aaaaa  a  AtAlM  .anal  l.lbaa  -bit.  in  S-MiarlaaS  a*  Iba 

aT  Iba  MIW  aim  ■«<  »<W.  W  lb.  <->.  lb.  Cra.l  W„  bn. 

**'  W  O’"****  -HEROES  Of  TODAY"  a»4  'HERO- 

-THE  C1RL  NEXT  DOOR--.  OP  SWVICf-W.  «Hw  -«• 

,  Mf>  by  AuMi  Ha*  It  at  lb.  w—lui  <•>....  ol 


With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  T  he  Outlook  will  lie  puh- 
i'hcd  in  a  new  and  more  attractive  dress,  and  on  February  first  the 
/early  subscription  price  will  be  increased  to  Four  Dollars  instead 
>f  Three  Dollars,  as  at  present.  The  necessity  for  that  change  in 
'rice  is  due  to  the  recent  great  advance  in  the  price  of  paper.  The 
tew  page  will  he  larger  and  more  beautiful  typographically  than  the 
'resent  Outlook,  with  new  type  throughout,  which  will  he  larger  and 
Hearer  than  that  now  in  use.  The  new  form  of  The  Outlook  w  ill 
Jlow  for  better  illustration,  and,  as  heretofore,  The  Outlook  will  he 
•dited  in  the  belief  that  its  reader*  desire  a  clear,  concistf,  thoughtful, 
md  interesting  interpretation  of  current  life. 

Perhaps  the  general  purpose  of  The  Outlook  cannot  be  better 
lerined  than  in  these  recent  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt: 

"For  six  years  l  was  steadily  at  the  editorial  council  l* >.iri|  In  all  that  time  I  never 
nee  heard  it  even  suggested  that  the  conductor  The  Outlook  should  be  shaped  in  any 
■av  save  as  sincere  conviction  and  conscientious  regard  for  the  public  good  demanded 
should  lie  shaped.  Always  the  discu»ion  was  along  pr. <<tfe.il  lines.  The  ed <«<>«*,  a* 
tactical  men,  discussed  what  the  course  ut  the  magazine  should  be.  I<ut  they  discussed 
always  from  the  standpoint  ol  practical  men  devotee  to  tlie  service  of  ioity  kieals  “ 
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■toad  of  corroat  hutory.  iKo  Natura  and 

(»•  Book  Road- 
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A|  IQ  APPPn  We  will  send  The  Outlook 
vUR  \jrr  Lf\  EVERY  WEEK  FROM 
NOW  UNTIL  JANUARY  1st,  1918,  and  a  copy  of  the  Po*t 
Mark  Collection  Book,  carriage  prepaid,  to  any  ^9  g" 

address  in  the  United  States  upon  receipt  of  V  wifaW 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER  AT  ONCE 

OfMUMt  uj|  be  Wo»r  oe  ki.ow  k.  Send  your  ordo  Cot  your  fdt  tuUcrip. 
M  oow.  «o  %•?  «n!  b*r*  plenty  ol  live  fto  MopnU  enler  die  notion,  make 


ST.  NICHOLAS 


353  FOURTH 
AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


The  Outlook,  389  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 

Send  me  a  copy  «f  the  Post  Mark  Collection  Book  for  the  United  States  ami  The 
Outlook  c vet y  week  from  now  until  Januar>  1st,  1913.  1  enclose  S3J5  in  lull  pa>  menu 
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Tk.  idtwttWHWB.  la  noil  mum.i.  wil  ool>  ■  (UII  of  .Or  moi>,  Inm,  tom* 
Itinwn  mwntia.  bootWo  sad  otU.  •  bring  nrcnur*  i„  romoWir  Ihr 
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op^'wiiiatiy  to  min»  wertky  adtmnm 


Eagle  Shannon  Creates  a  Belief 


»3  in  Engle's  expression.  She  said:  She  said:  "Why.  don't  you  know.  Sbel- 
’herc  is  always  a  chance  of  failure  in  ley?  Washlr 
ost  everything.  Of  course  the  at-  place  ofithe 
mpt  will  cost  some  money  and  some 
tie  -at  least  several  weeks.  I  know 
n  young,  and  I  may  be  mistaken,  but 
think  I  have  coine  up  from  Texas  and 

und  out  the  truth  about  New  York,  of  unsuccessful  young 
s  what  the  boys  on  Red  Bud  call  a  guishing  poets,  fiction  writers  of  matter 
•be  town.’"  much  too  well  done 

Therese  gave  an  exclamation.  anarchists,  soft  young 

“Well,  wait  a  minute,"  said  Eagle,  club*  of  the  colleges  uptown,  gave  it  . 
(roadway  will  welcome  all  the  season  adequate  advertisement.  They  liked  to 
ays  that  would  not  last  a  night  in  come  to  it  for  a  variety  of  reason*, 
ileman,  Tex.  New  York  buys  and  Eagle  Shannon  was  healthier  than  moat 
•lieves  free  and  independent  news-  of  the  girls  who  precipitate  themselves 
.pen*  owned  by  Wall  Street  that  would  toward  art  and  temperament  with 
•t  fool  the  county  dog  catcher  of  their  Burne-Jones’s  necks  and  playing- 
reeport ;  it  eats  and  pays  In  restnu-  card  figures,  and  though  she  did  not 
nts  which  in  my  country  would  be  up  smoke  cigarette*  she  furnished  a  costly 
ifore  the  grand  jury  for  maintaining  brand.  Therese  said  so  many  original 
nuisance:  it  buys  clothes  that  folk*  things,  such  as:  "Who  is  this  man  Sar- 
the  poor  farm  wouldn’t  wear  because  gent?  Haven’t  I  seen  something  of  his 
self-respect;  it  even  believes  movie  somewhere?"  Stjp  went  into  fascinat¬ 
ors  ure  beautiful  because  the  posters  ing  dreamlike  states  of  weariness,  and 
iy  so.  It  buys  portraits  done  by  she  wore  and  recommended  the  most  sa¬ 
unters  of  drop  curtains:  it  buys  more  tonishing  clothes — street  gowns  made 
itique  furniture  made  of  green  wood  out  of  old  portieres  and  buttons  made 
an  the  rest  of  the  country  all  to-  from  the  top*  of  »a)t  shakers.  It  was 
'thor."  said  that  all  America  would  dress  that 

"Wait,  wait.”  said  Shelley;  "you  read  way  soon. 

at  in  u  book.”  As  for  the  feminine  set.  revolving 

’’Yes,  in  my  diary  ,”  Engle  replied,  around  in  the  particular  artistic  world 
wroto  it  myself.  It’s  not  very  re-  which,  being  unable  to  attract  alien, 
led.  I  suppose,  but  it’s  true.  But  tion  by  song,  demands  recognition  by 
•eve  nil  New  York  Judges  everything  shrieks,  there  was  a  hesitancy  between 

>  l he  frumc.  A  dish  is  delicious  be-  climbing  on  the  band  wagon  of  the  my»- 
.u»o  it  is  served  to  look  dolicious;  a  terious  Therese  or  hazarding  a  sneer. 
»wn  is  becoming  because  it  cost  a  lot  of  Therese  had  outdone  them  ail.  She 
tincy;  u  man  is  a  gentleman  becuuro  never  exhibited  a  stroke  of  her  work. 

>  doesn’t  cut  with  n  knife;  a  woman  although  the  floor  of  her  studio  wa«  , 
a  beauty  because  she  paid  enough  to  covered  with  pastels  of  high  color* 

•come  one.  That  is  New  York.  Now,  which  had  been  stepped  on  and  ground  I 
>im  I  ho  point  of  view  of  your  set,  into  the  floor.  One  of  the  futuriat  in- 
ncllcy,  what  is  the  matter  with  Mis*  tcrior  decorators  who  was  furious  bc- 
hrrose  Butts?  Not  the  real  Thermo  cause  her  weirdest  effort  had  been  paled 
utts.  hut  New  York— and  your  mother  by  the  studio  of  Thermo,  said:  “If  the 
id  father— won't  ston  to  know  Miss  gets  so  many  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
utU.  They  read  the  lubel.  and  that’s  her  impressions,  as  she  call*  them,  why  i 
mugh !  It’s  just  like  New  York,  doesn’t  she  serve  champagne  up  there? 
own  at  Red  Bud  we  try  to  weigh  life;  I  think  It’s  very  funny.  Where  does 
i  a  place  like  Boston  they  try  to  re-  "he  come  from?  Paris,  I  heard.” 
ember  what  grandfather  said  about  Eagle  had  designed  the  studio,  and  it 
fc;  In  Chicago  they  believe  the  Sun-  shocked  Therese  and  continued  to  shock  | 
iy  newspapers,  but  in  New  York  they  her;  certainly  there  was  nothing  in  it 
ifievo  the  electric  signs.  I  wrote  that  for  which  her  life  at  M Iddlebrook,  Co- 
iwn  in  my  diary  too.”  lumbia  County,  N.  Y..  had  prepared 

her.  The  walls  were  decorated  by  wall 
pAGEE  drew  an  Imaginary  picture  paper  running  vertically  in  alternate 
J  on  the  tablecloth  with  an  Imitation  Mack  and  white  strips  oightren  inches 
raw  with  which  she  had  been  trying  wide  and  horizontally  in  overlapping 
i  slab  an  artificially  colored  cherry  In  strip*  of  black  and  whit*  eighteen  I 
a  imitation  lemonade.  inches  wide,  forming  a  basket  weave  or 

"Well,  ns  I  said,  what  Is  the  matter  checkerboard  effect  When  a  poor  little 
ilh  Therese?  She  lives  in  a  boarding  mouso  of  a  sculptress,  once  a  victim  of 
ousc.  The  remedy  is  simple.  She  can  a  young  broker  who  had  Invaded  Bo¬ 
nne.  She  Is  a  competent  school-  hernia  with  a  sufficiently  glib  statement 
tacher — at  least  for  Columbia  County,  of  new  social  theories,  plus  the  daring 
lint’s  nn  honest,  useful,  noble  work,  to  put  them  through,  said:  *'My  dear, 
ut  It  won’t  do  socially.  She  Is  a  ste-  how  can  you  exhibit  your  pastel*  here?” 
ngrnphcr — a  good  one — u  useful,  self-  Therese  nad  closed  her  eye*  according 
Jpporting,  dignified,  necessary  labor,  to  Instructions  and  replied:  “I  never 
.  will  not  do.  She  has  a  shop  where  expect  to  show  a  single  one  of  my 
Resells  waists— good  wulsts— the  germ  impressions  except  in  Fifth  Avenue 
f  a  large,  serviceable  business  perhaps,  galleries.” 

I  Insures  her  against  being  a  depend-  This  was  a  master  stroke  of  Eagle'a 
lit.  But  il  won’t  do.  Then  her  name  So  also  wo*  the  yellow  furniture  and  the 
1  Butts,  though  they  haven’t  found  it  royal  purple  hangings.  So  also  was  the 
ul  yet.  Of  course  if  George  Washing.  pastel  chalk  ground  Into  the  floor:  so 
on  had  been  George  Butts,  all  would  also  was  the  collection  of  Italian,  | 
nve  been  different.  It's  the  frame  French,  and  German  books  which  were 
gain.  We  must  change  the  frame;  we  exclusively  on  the  subject  of  religions 
luit  make  Butts  round  liko  something  and  theologies.  So  also  was  the  yellow 
arc  and  choice."  china  and  the  yellow  parrot  which 

"Well,  I'll  he  tho  Progressive  Party.”  matched  exactly.  So  also  was  the  single  , 
nnounccd  Shelley.  "Spring  it.”  picture  in  the  room,  a  portrait  of 

"If*  not  a  catch.”  Eagle  said;  "if a  Roosevelt 

erious.  We  are  about  to  take  a  girl  "And  you  wanted  to  have  black  silk 
ut  of  a  wholesome,  earnest,  useful  life,  sheets  and  pillow  eases  on  our  beds!" 
n  which,  considering  all  tho  circum-  said  Therese  accusingly, 
tancoa.  she  has  behaved  in  a  way  to  Eagle  looked  up.  She  had  been  darn- 
urn  everyone’s  praise.  She  must  dress,  ing  a  stocking. 

Ive.  act.  and  talk  like  a  fool  and  do  "Get  to  work.  Therese”  she  said, 
oolish  work.”  “The  worst  ia  over  now.  We  have  a 

"1  suppose  I  may  ask — ”  Therese  tremendous  momentum,  and  all  this  was 
•egan  with  a  laugh.  necessary  to  start  We  can  say  good- 

"Gan  you  paint  or  draw?”  asked  by  to  all  this  crowd  after  our  first  ex- 
ilagle  with  all  gravity.  hibltion.  I  think  we’d  better  begin  to 

"Not  a  stroke.”  drop  the  studio  socialists  now.  Their 

"Or  write  verse?”  conversation  is  all  sex  and  no  socialism. 

“Not  a  line.”  Be  brave.  What’s  this  one  going  to  he?" 

"Good  enough,”  said  Eagle,  her  cn-  "It’s  called  ‘An  Old  Woman  with  an 
:hu*iasm  glowing  on  her  cheeks.  “We  Umbrella.’  ” 

*HI  engage — Heaven  forgive  me  for  "Hold  it  up  higher.  Therese.  For 
•hero  slang  phrases — in  high-class  cult-  goodness’  sake!  It  looks  like  an  old 
rnd-culture  bunk.  We  will  make  woman  with  an  umbrella!  Don’t  wiggle 
«"  believe  it.  You  will  be  a  pastel  it  so.  How  did  you  make  that  foliage?” 


uare  s  the  nesting 
ligh -class  bunks.” 

PHE  Audio  of  Miss  Therese  Butu. 
L  shared  by  Eagle  Shannon,  was  con- 
id  e  red  daring  but  charming.  A  group 
architects,  lan- 

- - *  matter 

to  sell,  parlor 
men  from  the 


Her  wooing  was  like  the 
.  first  love  story — 

Two  young  people,  a  girl  and  girl  has  made  a  crude  doll 
a  boy  shipwrecked  in  infancy  out  of  a  piece  of  wood  and  a 
on  a  desert  island,  do  not  meet  few  rags.  The  man  objects 
until  they  are  twenty  years  to  this  rival  for  her  affections 
old.  Previous  to  having  met  and  his  attempt  to  destroy 
neither  had  ever  seen  a  human  the  doll  is  their  first  quarrel, 
being  before.  Naturally,  their  In  the  unfolding  drama  of 
modes  of  living  are  extremely  their  existence  is  focused 
primitive  and  in  a  daring  the  passions,  the  virtues,  the 
story  Morgan  Robertson  tells  joys  and  sorrows  that  have 
of  their  awakening  to  the  marked  the  race  of  man  in 
immutable  laws  of  Nature,  his  struggle  from  the  cave 
It's  an  idyll  of  young  love,  days  through  the  ages  of 
With  mother  instinct  the  time. 

This  is  only  one  ol  35  wonderful,  daring  stories  of  love,  humor 
and  thrilling  adventure  in  the  new  4  volume  set  of  Morgan 
Robcrtaon’s  works— the  books  you  hear  people  talking  about. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women,  all  over  the  world  from 
Alaska  to  China,  have  accepted  the  offer  we  now  make  you. 

A  list  of  them  would  embrace  the  leaders  of  every  profes¬ 
sion  in  the  held  of  human  endeavor.  Some  of  them  are: 

Tho  President  of  one  of  our  Tho  kind  of  s afety  razors,  tho 
greatest  insurance  companies,  man  who  made  shaving  n 

Rear  Admiral  George  Dewey.  • 

Arnold  Daly,  one  of  America  a 
Thomas  Dixon  of  " The  Birth  great  actors. 

of  a  Nation"  fame.  Margaret  lllington .  one  of  the 

Harry  Payne  Whitney,  ffnan-  foremost  actresses  on  tho 
cier  and  sportsman.  American  stage. 

These  four  books  cannot  be  bought  OUR  GUARANTEE:  If  af- 
any where.  They  are  given  free  ter  you  receive  your  Morgan 
with  subscriptions  to  two  great  RoberUon  >et  you  don't  agree 
magazines.  Metropolitan  and  .....  t  *  t 
McClure  s,  who  are  co  operating  four  v°lumea  «>"- 

in  a  wide  distribution  of  Morgan  **in  the  moat  unusual  and 
Robertson's  Works.  They  are  pay-  thrilling  35  stories  you  ever 
mg  a  generous  royalty  to  Mr.  re*d  you  may  return  the  books 
Robertson's  widow  on  every  set  to  at  our  expense,  your 
—the  only  income  she  has.  •  .  .  ...  . 

magazine  subscriptions  will  be 
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ov*r.  pushing  her  omVrrJIa  ag*in*t  thr  somewhat  more  ambitious  than  her  last 
wind  and  ra:n.  What  1*  the  price?"  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  he> 

Theme  gulped  and  fingered  strand*  impression*  shown  in  December,  n 
of  her  red-gold  hair.  She  said:  "I'm  a  titled  'Young  Girl  Netting  l'i*h,’  wa 
wicked  girl.  Eagle;  I'm  going  to  ask  two  bought  by  Colonel  Simpson  Sydraeh  of 
hundred  dollars."  Texas,  bringing,  it  is  said,  six  hundre', 

"It  isn’t  enough.  That  will  not  form  and  twenty -five  dollars,  a  price  conaid- 
a  New  Yorker's  opinion.  It’s  a  simple  cred  complimentary  when  the  size  an. 
little  thing,  not  a  large  piece;  charge  six  slightness  of  character  of  the  sketch  it 
hundred.  Think  of  what  I  am  paying  to  two  colors  is  considered.  Miss  Butts. 
Hensinger’s  Art  Studio*  for  their  gal-  however,  is  now  an  established  fac  tor  .n 
Ic-ry  and  their  stru  t  confidence  and  for  the  evolution  of  the  futurist  school,  and 
their  being  accessory  before  and  after  her  second  exhibit  drew  many  of  the 
the  fact,  my  dear.”  wealthier  buyers.  Jephthu  EdwanU. 

The  other  girl  xhook  her  head  sadly.  Eaq.,  wag  the  purchaser  of  'Still  Life 

She  sighed  and  put  down  her  "impres-  Mrs.  Theo  Carson  took  the  charming 

•os''  done  with  the  daring  but  delicate  suggestive  impression  *A  Plate  of  Nuts 

"Butts  method  of  liquid  pastel";  she  and  Raisins,'  while  Mrs.  Anna  Holies 

went  into  her  bedroom.  When  she  re-  Wright  acquired  the  colorful  'Old 

turned  she  was  in  an  evening  gown  of  Womun  with  an  Umbrella.*  " 
white  and  shimmering  gold  and  yellow.  “Don’t  they  say  kind  things?”  asked 
Her  clear,  fresh  skin,  her  red -gold  hair,  Therese. 

the  smile  which  had  a  little  trace  of  sad-  "They!"  Eagle  exclaimed.  "They  ' 
ness  in  it.  made  her  a  most  attractive  All  fArgdid  was  to  print  it.  /  wrote  it.” 
figure. 

"Shelley  was  right.  You  do  grow  TV, T  1SS  BllTTS  was  struggling  with  a 

beautiful,”  Eagle  said  with  her  head  1>1  shoe.  "Wait  n  minute;  I'll  coin* 

corked  a  little  on  one  side.  "The  dress  out."  she  said. 

is  fine.”  "No,  no,”  said  Engle,  "not  unless  you 

"It  cost  enough;  it*s  wickedly  expen-  want  to  be  seen  There’s  somebody  coir. 
sive  of  you.  Eagle  You've  taken  me  out  ing.  Close  it." 

to  four  place*,  and  I've  had  two  invita-  She  arose,  went  to  the  other  door- 
tions  of  my  own.  and  this  is  the  most  cx-  that  which  led  into  the  outer  hall.  Mrs 
pensive  dress  I've  had."  Annn  Rollr*  Wright,  heavy,  puffing,  in 

"There’s  a  reason  for  it.  This  is  an  rustling  silk,  trundled  herself  into  the 
especial  occasion.  We  must  do  our  Vest  room.  She  was  the  kind  of  woman  who 
to-night  You  must  rehearse  your  talk  appeared  to  need  casters, 
about  the  relation  of  color  to  human  "I«et  me  achieve  my  breath.  Eagle,” 
moods  and  emotions.  It's  really  the  heat  she  said. 

we  have.  Don't  forget  to  shut  your  eyes  She  backed  toward  und  into  an  up  ho  I 
and  part  your  lip*  and  draw  in  your  stered  armchair,  amt  she  and  the  chair 
breath  at  least  oner.  The  Edwardses  are  sighed  together.  When  this  sigh  had 

the  starch  makers,  and  they  are  very  ended  she  put  her  hand  on  Eagle's  arm 

susceptible  to  art  I  met  them  when  I  and  began  to  talk.  It  was  her  way  to 

visited—  well,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  tell  talk  in  bunches;  for  long  periods  she 

you  now."  would  remain  silent  and  then  burst 

There»e  suddenly  held  her  arms  tight  forth  in  the  Intermittent  manner  of  a 
to  her  sides.  geyser.  Thu  time  she  looked  about 

“You  don't  mean.  Eagle!  You  don’t  cautiously, 
mean  "  "I  suppose  the  Is  in  there?"  she  In- 

“Yes.  I  do,"  said  Miss  Shannon  of  Red  qulrvd. 

Hod  Branch  "Shelley's  mother  and  Eagle  nodded 

father  will  be  there'"  "Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wright. 

"of  course  we  are  glad  that  this  has 

EAGLE  went  tack  to  the  Van  Reuter  happened,  in  many  ways.  I  know  you 
dshl.  and  she  look  Thrrce  Butts  ore  a  great  friend  of  Mias  Butts,  and 

with  her  There  was  no  longer  any  it  must  be  wonderful  to  sec  to  much  of 

nerd  of  maintaining  a  futurist  studio.  such  an  Intellectual  person.  She's  been 

'  I  think  that  room  in  IU  effect  upon  good  for  Shelley— aplrndid.  Hu's  quite 

a  human  la-ing  would  have  made  the  changed.  You'd  never  know  him  His 
loro  weed  hang  its  head,"  Eagle  said  father  is  very  much  encouraged.  I  sup- 
"But  aome  day  I’m  going  hack  to  find  pose  the  la  In  there?" 
cut  just  what  is  the  matter  with  those  "Yes.  and  she  will  be  out  in  a  minute," 
people.  I  think  they  rnn't  rsnrrss  them-  *nul  Engle,  also  glancing  toward  the 
selves,  and  that  i*  painful.  Therese.”  closed  door. 

“I  can't  hear  a  word  you  say.  No.  Mrs.  Wright  lowered  her  voice. 

Shelley,  I  promise  111  give  it  up.  I  "Eagle,  dear,"  she  mid;  "I  know  you 

will  never  do  another  one.  Truly,  I  understand  me.  I  know,  even  though 
fcnfr  it."  you  are  Therese’*  friend,  that  you  will 

Eagle  looked  up  and  into  the  l»rd-  understand.  Of  course  this  is  good  for 
room  of  the  suite,  and  there  she  saw  a  Shelley  In  many  ways.  Hut,  lust  be 

comer  of  M  •*  Butt's  pale  gray  dress-  tween  us.  Therese  scares  me  utmost  to 

ing  gown  with  one  stockinged  foot  show.  death.  She  is  so  intellectual,  ltrnlly, 

inr  beneath  with  iU  toes  eurling  in  I’ve  never  seen  anything  like  it.  I  can't 

Might.  understand  her  half  the  time.  I  cer- 

" She's  telephoning  him  again,"  said  lainly  cannot!  And  it  isn't  ns  if  I  were 
Eagle  aloud,  a  trace  of  loneliness  <n  her  alone.  As  you  know.  Mr.  Wright  Is  s 
sokc  "I  wonder  whether  I  will  act  like  very  brilliant  man.  and  he  is  positively 

that  when,  M*ne  day.  I—"  afraid  of  her.  She  seems  to  have  rend 

The  voice  from  the  next  mom  was  so  much.  Not  only  that,  hut  she  f h ials 

pleading.  "Hut  do  you  really'"  it  was  or  much,  and  what  mood*  of  thought  are 

•ayinr  "Do  you?  Do  you'  Do  you?  in  her  pictures!  It  nil  confuses  us.  I 

nh.  Shellev'"  confess  it.  And  last  night  Mr.  Wright 

Eagle  glanced  at  a  clipping  she  held  said — ” 
in  her  fingers,  and  put  it  down  "What  did  ho  say?"  asked  Eagle 
again.  while  Mr*.  Wright  inflated  herself 

"What  do  you  mean.  Shelley?"  the  again, 
voice  of  There—-  went  on  "Oh.  Eagle,  "Well,  my  dear  girl.  Shelley  hail  n 
Eagle!  Why,  of  course,  she  is — dear  little  affair  not  long  ago — you  must  not 

Eagle— the  m<*t  wonderful  person  in  breathe  a  word  of  it — and  his  father 

the  world !"  was  worried  about  it,  hut  last  night  he 

Miss  Shannon  smiled  said  that  he  supposed  he  ought  to  1« 

“Are  you  through?"  she  called  glad  that  Shelley  was  to  marry  such  s 

“Therese!  Well,  listen  to  this  before  hrillinnt  girt  but  that  n*  far  a*  he  wii 

you  do**  the  tioor.  Som*  one  is  mm  me  concerned-—” 
up.  Here'*  th*  dipping  you  didn't  ***.”  Mr*.  Wright  coughed. 

She  read  aloud:  “Mi**  Butt*'*  aerond  “—a*  far  a*  he  wan  concerned  he 
exhibition  at  the  !fen*tmrcr  Galleries.  wixhed  now  Shelley  was  going  to  marry 
though  containing  fewer  piece*,  was  that  little  dressmaker  up  in  the  Bronx.'* 


WHY  DID  BULGARIA 
SIDE  WITH  GERMANY? 


Russia  helped  Bulgaria  win  her  independence  from 
the  Turk  in  1877.  Bulgars  and  Russians  are  the 
same  race.  Yet  Bulgaria  sides  with  Turkey  and 
Germany  against  Russia!  Why? 

It  sot-ms  a  mystery,  but  there  “The  Story  of  the  Great  War” 
is  a  deep-seated  reason.  You  does  this.  It  gives  you  a  vivid 
find  it  in  the  tangled  cireum-  account  of  the  military  and  in¬ 
stances  of  Balkan  history.  val  events.  But  it  continually 
Would  you  not  like  to  see  the  UP  narrative ^vith 

unscrambling  of  these  scram-  lhe  hidden  factors  Wind  the 
bled  Balkan  eggs?  The  forces  jv™*?  fcaturt,d  ln  ™'™W!r 
laid  bare  that  impelled  Bulgaria  headlines, 
to  side  with  her  ancient  enemy  Volume  I  elucidates  pre-war 
against  her  blood-bound  neigh-  conditions.  Then  each  succeed- 
bor?  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  ing  volume  tells  the  story  for  a 
know  why  the  Bulgars  (in  spite  six-month  period, 
of  their  alliance  of  1912)  hate  Who  are  the  authors?  They 
he  Serbians  and  despise  the  ^  ^  experts  and  trained 

CireekS .  writ  or*  ae  Arthur  Rnhl  Finnic 


Get  this  40-page  book 
—FREE 


Here’s  yourchance  to  *ret  a  tasteof  this  remark¬ 
able  history.  We  will  send  FREE  to  any  Collier 
reader  this  40-paKe  analysis  ‘Two  Years  of 
the  Great  War"  by  Frank  H.  Simonds.  the  war 
expert,  reprinted  from  Volume  X.  This  little 
l>ook  in  itself  is  an  addition  to  any  library.  Con¬ 
tains  ten  battle  ma|«  and  frontispiece  portrait 
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supreme  treasure! 


The  supreme  treasure  of  VVagner  Electric  is 
not  it*  great  plants;  not  its  great  *rmy  of 
skilled  workmen;  not  its  staff  of  engineering 
genius;  not  even  the  Wagner  products  them¬ 
selves. 

Great  as  all  these  arc.  the  supreme  treasure 
of  all  is  the  ideal  of  Wagner,  Quality. 

Steadfast  adherence  to  that  ideal  for  a  quarter 
century  has  made  the  present  great  plants 
possible;  it  has  built  up  an  organization  of 
workers  who  have  acquired  a  standard  of  work¬ 
manship  known  to  few  others. 

To  inventive  genius  Wagner.  Quality  has  offer¬ 
ed  the  incentive  that  a  man  has  who  sees  the 
creation  of  his  brain  perfectly  carried  out. 
And  in  the  Wagner  products. Wagner.Quality 
has  produced  a  record  for  service  which  has 
lifted  them  above  competition. 

No  stress  of  circumstances  can  ever  lower 
Wagner.  Quality,  for  Wagner,  Quality  is  the 
very  soul  of  Wagner  Electric,  and  "what  doth 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul.” 


S?._ 

Warner  Star  ter 

The  Starter  that  is  built  to  order 

Over  200,000  automobiles 
are  equipped  with  the 
Wagner  Starter,  built  to 
order  for  them. 

Like  every  other  Wagner. 
Quality  product  the 
Wagner  Starter  owes  its 
splendid  record  for  satis¬ 
factory  service  to  the  25 
years’"  specialized  experi¬ 
ence  behind  it.  and  the 
Wagner,  Quality  of  work 
and  materials  in  it. 


Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Will  there  be  a  Victrola 
in  your  home  this  Christmas? 

The  only  instrument  that  brings  you  the  world's  greatest  artists 

A  splendid  surprise  for  your  family — to  have  Caruso,  Dcstinn,  Farrar,  Gluck, 
Hcmpel,  Homer,  McCormack,  Melba,  Ruffo,  Schumann-1  leink,  Scotti,  Tetrazzini 
and  other  famous  artists  sing  for  them;  to  have  Hlman,  Krcislcr,  Paderewski,  Powell, 
Ximbaiist,  and  other  noted  instrumentalists  play  for  them;  to  hear  Sousa’s  Band, 
Pryor's  Band,  Conway’s  Band,  Vcssclla's  Band,  Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra;  to  enjoy 
Harry  Lauder,  Nora  Bayes,  DeWolf  Hopper,  Raymond  Hitchcock  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  comedians  and  entertainers. 

Nothing  else  will  bring  so  much  pleasure  to  your  family  and  friends  all  the 
year  round. 

There  arc  Victors  ami  Yictrolas  in  great  variety  ol  Myles  from  $10  to  _  .  , — 

$400,  an<l  there  are  Victor  dealers  in  every  city  in  the  world  who  will  gladly 

demonstrate  mtiMc  «•> 
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RACHEL  by  ROSA  NAOMI  SCOTT 
SALVAGE  by  PETER  B.  KY  N  Ey  Google 


appy  days 


TQBftCCQ 


FonPipt  &  ogAp 


EVERY  day’s  a  happy  day  on  which  you  smoke  Tuxedo. 

But  the  greatest  happiness  is  making  others  happy. 
That’s  why  December  twenty-fifth  is  the  happiest  day  on 
the  calendar — it’s  the  day  you  give  Tuxedo  to  all  your  friends. 

Happy  pipe-days — that’s  Tuxedo’s  gift  to  all  men  who 
smoke  it!  Because  Tuxedo  has  no  harshness  or  bite — just 
cool,  rich  tobacco  taste,  mellowed  to  delightful  mildness 
and  supremely  agreeable  in  aroma.  Tuxedo  puts  Holiday 
cheer  into  every  hour  and  day  of  the  year. 

Tuxedo  Christmas  Humidor 

decoratcd  with  holly,  ribbon  ami  <  .hrixt-  IST  . 

m  IX  <  .inl..iu«l  |M<  kol  in  .1  li.m  m  «Jf  Jl  k 

ton,  for  sending  by  mail,  express  Ckf\  V 

or  messenger.  Price,  complete—  SWC  I  j  B 

Reserve  yours  today  at  your  dealer's 
the  demand  is  heavy.  •  j 

/  .  /  A  i  M ^  j.  if'-'  H 


i  thought  for  those  who  arc  for  Men  ami  If 'omen  in  the  stores  of  alert 

in  the  thic  k  of  the  gift  prob-  dealers  everywhere — $5.00  and  up. 

-for  tlicr  smokers  on  your  list  Take  this  page  to  your  dealer.  Be  sure 
e  Uav one  Ggarvtte  Case!  to  get  the  design  you  want  for  the  man 

the  gift  that  every  cigarette  or  woman  you  have  in  mind, 
releome.  Ilavone  keeps  the  If  your  dealer  has  not  storked  up  yet— tear 
res/i.  attractive,  unfingrreil —  <*'"  wo  design  you  *ant.  send  ii  to  us  with  the 

.g  ahout.  crushed  and  mussed,  nH>n*7  »"•'  *c  wil1  Xou  u*°  0,0  dirpct- 
nn.li.ig  u,.  alraigl.l  in  il-  Off. r-wiU.  rnur  order,  ►i-cify 

V  •  i  what  monogram  you  wish,  and  we  will  engrave 

at.  ready  for  one  s  own  »muk-  „„  lhc  ra„  frrt.  ofF,mrge. 

ffer  a  friend.  As  easily  filial  , 

*  '  At  any  rate,  semi  u»  your  name  on  a  po*t- 

u,ry  n,*r’  card  for  one  of  our  haudsonic  catalogues. 

find  Havone  Cigarette  Cases  Address  DepuO. 

IIAVONE  CORPORATION,  21-23  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


Seattle  to  New  York 


“The  eroaa  country  CMC  arrived  New  York  in  fine  condition,  having  croi 
to  coast  over  National  Parka  Highway,  3710  miles  in  31  daya  actual 
Thia  it  the  first  time  the  Northern  Route  hat  ever  been  travelled  by  a 

Back  of  this  simple  telegraphic  re¬ 
port  to  the  GMC  factory  is  a  story 
of  gripping  interest  —the  story  of  a 
man  s  wonderful  pluck  and  perse¬ 
verance.  supported  by  the  rugged¬ 
ness  and  ever  ready  power  of  a 
modem  motor  truck. 

Through  floods  and  mud.  William 
Warwick,  the  courageous  driver,  accom¬ 
panied  and  assisted  only  by  his  wife, 
fought  his  way  through  well  nigh  insu¬ 
perable  difficulties.  The  truck  broke 
through  bridges,  was  washed  down  a 
mountain  canyon  by  a  cloudburst,  was 
buried  body  deep  in  sand,  clay  and  gumbo, 
yet  it  reached  New  York  without  a 
single  repair  having  been  made— not 
even  a  spring  clip  was  tightened. 

Study  the  pit  turn  above— they 

the  many  hardMp.  encountered  by  the  G MC  7i 


And.  the  truck  came  through  every  foot 
of  the  way  on  its  own  power,  unassisted 
by  any  motor,  team  or  man.  except  the 
driver — William  Warwick. 

At  the  time  this  statement  is  being  writ¬ 
ten.  the  truck  is  well  on  its  way  back 
across  the  continent,  having  covered 
more  than  2000  miles  on  the  return  trip. 

The  record  of  this  remarkable  trip 
means  much  to  every  prospective  truck 
buyer.  It  b  a  test  such  as  no  truck 

would  ever  get  in  ordinary  day -in -and  Let  the  wonderful  performance  of  the 
day -out  work.  You  may  never  wish  transcontinental  GMC  prompt  your  in¬ 
to  force  your  truck  from  coast  to  coast,  vestigation-  you  can  get  full  facts  on  the 
but  there's  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  trip  and  on  GMC  Trucks  for  your  busi- 
knowing  that  your  truck  has  the  reserve  ness  by  communicating  with  the  nearest 
power  and  ruggedness  to  withstand  such  GMC  dealer,  or  you  can  get  an  interest- 
hardships— to  bear  up  under  the  punish-  ing  booklet  on  the  trip  by  writing  to 
roent  of  extraordinary  loads  and  roads.  TRUCK  HEADQUARTERS. 

,r*  photograph,  tahen  enroot  e  by  Mr.  Wanmch.  and  indicate  a  feu,  of 

the  United  State . 


The  trans-continental  GMC  is  a  regular 

1  S  ton  stock  model  with  standard  equip¬ 
ment,  and  was  taken  from  the  show 
rooms  of  our  Seattle  distributor  without 
special  preparation  for  the  trip.  You 
can  get  one  exactly  like  it  for  your  busi¬ 
ness.  with  the  same  superior  pulling 
power,  durability,  accessibility  and  low 
operating  coat— in  H  ton.  1  ton.  1  M  ton, 

2  ton.  3J4  ton  or  5  ton  sixe. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  Unit,  of  the  General  Motor.  Company 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  NATIONAL 

QJJA  RD  BY  CAPT •  RUPERT  HUGHES 
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OUR  country  in  playing  the  old  "hold  the  bnhy"  trick  on  the  National  Guard. 

Thnt  trick,  ns  many  people  know,  is  usually  worked  by  a  woman  who  has 
u  baby  to  get  rid  of.  and  is  too  tender  or  too  timid  to  leave  it  on  a  doorstep. 
So  she  rushes  up  to  a  mun  waiting  for  a  train  and  says:  “Oh,  sir.  please  hold 
my  baby  for  a  few  minutes  while  1  run  and  find  my  other  missing  children. 
I’ll  be  right  back  ”  She  never  comes  back. 

The  National  Guard  had  already  spent  a  busy  winter  recruiting  its  members, 
making  extra  drills,  and  urging  legislation  to  increase  the  country's  military 
resource*.  It  was  looking  forward  to  a  summer  of  rest  except  for  a  brief  camp 
experience.  On  the  19th  of  June  Columbia,  the  well  known  Gem  of  the  Ocean, 
ruduvl  up  to  the  guard  and  said  with  great  excitement:  "Oh.  sir.  please  hold  my 
border  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  run  and  grt  my  regular  army  recruited  up  " 
The  guard  took  the  border,  and  is  still  holding  it.  Columbia  ha*  never  come 
lock;  the  army  is  not  recruited  up;  the  recruiting  boom  has  collapsed;  Uncle  Sam 
hits  been  out  campaigning  at  night  and  selling  firecrackers  to  foreigner*  in  the 
daytime.  The  guard  waits  in  Texas  and  sweats  and  shivers  and  hikes  up  and 
down  looking  for  Columbia  instead  of  Villa.  The  guard  misses  train  after  train, 
b*e*  job  after  job,  defaults  on  mortgages,  forfeit*  opportunities  for  making 
money,  relinquishes  the  market  to  rivals  and  substitute*,  and  wonders  whether 
his  wife  or  sweetheart  has  starved  to  death  or  run  olf  with  another  fellow. 

The  border  is  behaving  beautifully.  It  sleeps  all  the  time,  except  for  a 
warning  yawp  when  the  guard  is  tempted  to  leave  it  alone  and  go  home.  4 
treat  many  people  are  saying  thnt  the  guard  will  never  hold  another  border 
lhat  the  guard  will  go  out  of  husinc**  once  it  get*  home,  if  ever  it  does.  Uncle 
Sum  chuckle*  back :  "The  guard  is  my  sworn  slave,  an  oath  is  an  oath.  In  spite 
of  camping  all  summer  and  all  autumn,  it  will  drill  all  winter  or  go  to  jail." 

Meanwhile  the  regular  army  i9  being  neglected  even  more  completely,  it  has 
not  been  recruited  to  the  strength  commanded  by  Congress.  Such  efforts  as  were 
made  were  a  pitiful  fiasco  and  are  largely  abandoned.  On  October  30  the  regular 
•rmy  was  14,307  below  the  pence  strength  under  the  old  low.  and  34,107  below 
the  peace  strength  under  the  new  law!  And  it  was  ruled  that  we  were  technically 
at  war  with  Mexico!  The  navy  is  in  no  better  plight.  Great  appropriations 
have  been  voted,  but  when  the  Arizona  went  into  commission  the  other  day 
she  put  out  of  commission  three  battleships  and  took  their  crews,  and  was  short 
104  officer*  and  men  in  spite  of  that.  The  nation  said  “Let  there  be  might!” 
but  there  is  no  might.  The  Murine  Corps  alone  has  its  authorized  quota, 
thanks  either  to  some  unusual  attractiveness  of  its  life  as  a  pa.vser.ger  or  to  it* 
very  active  press  bureau.  It  is  advertised  by  its  loving  friends,  and  gets  recruits. 


The  army  and  navy  evidently  have  no  loving  friend*.  The  National  Guard, 
it  is  feared,  will  be  advertised  the  wrong  way  by  it*  loving  enomie*.  The 
guard  used  to  have  it*  detractors  outside.  Now  it  i*  so  full  of  discontent  that 
iu  greatest  danger  is  from  within.  In  spite  of  all  the  enthusiasm  in  the  world, 
the  guard  ha*  not  been  recruited  up  to  it*  proper  strength,  and  now  those 
within  very  largely  feel  that  they  have  been  duped  and  imprisoned  or  exiled 
as  a  reward  for  their  devotion.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  pres*  a  guardsman 
called  the  experience  “a  nightmare”  and  "an  outrage."  Such  men  will  be 
the  worst  possible  press  agents  when  they  return  home.  They  ought  to  be 
brought  home  at  once.  The  expense  of  keeping  them  there  is  unjustly  dis¬ 
tributed.  They  are  subjected  to  cruel  and  unusual  discrimination.  I  shouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  their  detention  were  unconstitutional  Almost  everything  is. 

They  still  expect  to  return  home.  Hope  springs  eternal  In  the  guards¬ 
man's  breast.  But  when  they  will  return— ay.  there's  the  rub!  Governor 
Whitman  of  New  York,  growing  anxious  about  the  future  existence  of  the  fine 
division  he  gave  to  Uncle  Sam,  wrote  th*  President  and  said  in  effect: 

"Sorry  to  trouble  you.  'Prexy,'  at  a  time  when  we  are  both  looking  to  our 
feaces.  but  could  you  give  me  a  hint  us  to  when  we  can  slay  the  fatted  calf 
for  the  lean  boys  in  olive  drab?  Their  mother  is  anxious,  and  their  wife  has 
just  applied  for  a  reservation  at  the  poorhouse." 

And  Ihc  President  answered,  in  effect:  “The  Lord  only  knows.  Gov.  Ask 
Mr.  Carranza  when  Mr.  Villa  is  coming  home,  and  his  answer  will  be  mine. 
Your  guard  i*  a  fine  lot  of  lads,  and  I'm  ever  so  much  obliged  to  them,  and 
so  is  the  country." 

When  I  was  down  there,  and  it  was  hinted  that  Election  Day  might  find 
us  still  on  the  border,  we  ridiculed  the  idea  as  a  preposterous  one,  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  hardship.  Yet  there  the  guard  still  is  without  even  a  rumor  to  gnaw 
on.  The  “Army  and  Navy  Journal”  in  its  issue  of  October  28,  1910,  says 
"the  general  impression  about  the  War  Department  is  that  neither  the  army 
nor  the  National  Guard  will  be  relieved  from  Mexican  service  within  a  year.” 

The  guard  is  kept  there  by  the  ingenious  and  perhaps  necessary  device 
of  refusing  to  accept  resignations  or  grant  discharge*  except  on  the  most 
exceptional  term*  The  popularity  of  the  service  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
if  resignations  and  appeals  for  discharge  should  he  favorably  received,  the 
guard  would  all  be  home,  and  there  would  be  no  guard. 

The  "Army  and  Navy  Journal"  of  October  7  contains  the  names  of  eighty- 
five  guard  officers  whose  resignations  were  accepted  between  August  30  and 
October  2.  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  compelled  to  lie  one  of  these, 
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thou i;h  fortunate 
enough  to  be  re¬ 
leased.  15 « l  w  >-  e  n 
July  20  and  Octo¬ 
ber  25  nearly  five 
hundred  resigna¬ 
tions  of  officers 
were  accepted.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that 
twenty  -  five  hun¬ 
dred  resignations 
were  submitted 
and  held  up.  Of 
the  men  who  want 
discharges  the 
number  would  run 
to  muny  thousands. 

In  consequence  the 
enemies  of  the 
guurd  arc  saying 
that  it  has  not 
made  good,  that 
it  will  not  stay 

good,  and  thut  it  is  no  good.  Some  editors  praise 
the  self-sacrifice  of  the  guard  and  some  ridicule  it 
for  cry-babyism.  It  is  brenuse  I  am  still  loyal  to 
the  guard  and  love  its  welfare  that  I  am  constrained 
to  tell  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth  about  it*  pres¬ 
ent  plight — for  plight  ia  the  word. 

The  Administration  feels  it  necessary  to  patrol 
the  border  at  all  costs.  I  agree  with  that  opinion 
after  meeting  the  people  along  the  border  They  are 
convinced  that  the  presence  of  the  guard  alone  pro¬ 
tects  them  from  bandit  atrocities,  and  thut  these 
would  begin  again  ut  once  If  the  patrol  were  re¬ 
moved.  There  are  not  enough  men  in  the  regular 
army  to  do  the  work,  and  so  the  guard  stays.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  any  individual  or  any  party,  but  it 
is  a  fuult  and  It  ought  to  be  remedied  in  common 
decency  and  humanity.  The  guurd  volunteered  at  the 
Presidents  rail,  and  took  a  stringent  new  oath  of 
obedience  to  his  least  behest.  It  is  obeying  that  oath, 
but  it  feels  cheated  In-cause  it  did  not  volunteer  to 
net  as  policeman  and  night  watchman.  It  would  not 
feel  cheated  if  it  were  at  war  and  being  shot  to  pieces. 

Call  a  country  doctor  out  at  midnight  to  ride 
several  miles  through  n  storm  and  treat  a  sick  baby: 
he  will  not  complain,  provided  the  baby  Is  sick.  He 
will  fight  hard  for  Its  life  ami  reproach  no  one  for 
the  summons,  Hut  let  him  find  that  the  hahy  is  well 
when  he  gets  there,  and  ask  him  to  walk  the  floor 
with  It  ut  regular  rates  for  time  - and  set  what  the 
doctor  says.  He  ought  to  be  glad  that  he  was  not 
really  needed,  but  he  will  lie  hopping  mad  for  the 
fool’s  errand. 

So  the  guard  would  hove  made  no  protest  If  it 
had  found  a  hostile  army  at  the  border,  and  had  lost 
a  high  percentage  by  death,  wounds,  and  disease. 
Finding  the  border  sound  asleep,  the  guard  is  only 
human  In  resenting  the  call  and  the  compulsion  to 
stay.  Its  health  has  been  excellent,  and  it  has  learned 
something,  but  it  is  bitterly  unhappy,  and  almost 
completely  cured  of  all  desire  to  belong  any  longer. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  keep  the  guard  together  down 
there,  but  it  is  going  to  lie  a  serious  problem  once  It 
gets  Imck  to  its  armories.  To  keep  it  together  and 
recruit  it  as  far  as  it  was  recruited  was  always 
hard.  Now  it  hue  had  its  bellyful  of  the  service,  and 
will  ask  to  be  excused  for  several  years.  It  feels  that 
its  members  hnvo  paid  their  taxes  far  in  advance, 
and  it  is  the  turn  of  somebody  cl  mi  to  pay  with 
time  and  toil. 

Of  course,  If  actual  war  broke  out,  patriotism 
would  kindle  the  old  fervor  anew,  but  nothing  short 
of  actual  war  will  restore  that  interest  Ami  what 
•  we  want  now  is  an  immense  and  well-organixed 
pence  reserve  which  cun  be  called  on  In  an  emergency. 

The  border  service  and  the  various  Plattsburg  en¬ 
campments  have  given  us  thousands  of  men  and 
officers  far  better  trained  for  service  than  before,  but 
it  is  n  pity  to  break  the  heart  of  the  guard  with  its 
129,000  men— more  than  half  of  our  total  organ¬ 
ized  power.  The  regular  establishment  ought  to  be 
recruited  up,  ami  can  be  quickly — but  only  by  one 
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method.  And  that  is  the  one  that  has  not  been  tried 
—the  immediate  and  liberal  increase  of  the  soldier’s 
wage.  We  cannot  get  volunteers  in  this  country  toT 
SI&  a  month,  at  a  time  when  the  lowliest  foreign 
ditch  digger  in  the  country  i*  able  to  get  $15  a  week 
for  an  eight-hour  day.  We  ask  the  soldier  to  put 
on  livery,  obey  every  command  from  a  long  line  of 
superior*,  beginning  with  his  corporal;  to  be  on  call 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  a  year;  to  do  anything  he  it  told,  live  any¬ 
where  he  is  taken,  submit  to  iron-bound  restrictions, 
and  lay  down  hit  life  at  a  gesture — all  for  $15  a 
month,  lodging  in  barracks  or  tent,  a  certain  amount 
of  food,  and  an  allowance  for  dothmg. 

And  the  Guard  Continun  to  Pay 

TT  was  inevitable  that  such  a  demand  should  find 
*no  supply.  It  is  ludicrous  to  persist  in  it.  But 
to  keep  the  National  Guard  heating  it*  heels  on  the 
Rio  G ramie  while  the  country  continues  the  absurd 
pretense  of  trying  to  recruit,  is  an  outrageous  Joke 
on  patriotism,  a  national  swindle.  The  economic 
fallacy  of  it  la  appalling.  They  who  go  to  West 
Point  go  there  to  become  officers  and  make  the 
army  their  carver.  They  have  a  life  position  and  a 
pension  guarantee.!  them  They  adapt  themselves  to 
the  scheme  and  their  families,  as  they  are  acquired, 
adapt  themselves.  A  man  who  enlists  as  a  private 
knows  what  he  is  doinr  and  what  to  expert;  if  he 
marries,  it  is  under  well- understood  conditions. 

But  the  guard  is  composed  of  men  who  never 
planned  to  make  the  army  their  career,  whose  life 
arrangements  are  completely  upset  or  put  in  abey- 
a  nee  during  the  service,  whose  families  and  business 
are  not  adjusted  to  a  long  absence.  In  the  case  of 
war  when  all  customs  are  overthrown  and  the  na¬ 
tional  habita  are  reverted  into  chaos,  a  man  leaves 
his  home  and  his  business  with  a  high  heart  to 
endure  any  fate  He  is  buoyed  up  by  the  lose  of 
his  country  and  the  feeling  that  as  soon  as  he  hi  s 
saved  his  country  he  will  go  home  and  start  life 
over.  A  very  considerable  and  not  altogether  con¬ 
temptible  support  comes  *.o  him  from  the  fart  that 
his  businesa  rivals  are  »>m  larly  engaged  or  at  least 
not  prospering  and  other  men's  families  are  in  equal 
distress  The  harrowing  part  of  the  guard's  service 
now  i*  that  the  country  it  at  peace,  and  after  yeap 
of  hard  times  there  is  an  unexampled  boom.  The 
guard  is  sitting  among  cactuses  extracting  nothing 
but  cactus  spines  from  its  breeches 

Take  the  case  of  a  guard  officer  I  know.  He  in¬ 
herited  a  shop  from  his  father.  He  built  up  ita 
trade  by  years  of  hard  work.  He  raised  a  family, 
and  he  gave  his  spare  time  to  the  guard  so  faith¬ 
fully  that  he  rose  to  be  a  captain.  A  stranger  in¬ 
vaded  his  neighborhood,  set  up  a  rival  shop,  and 
tried  to  get  the  captain's  business  away.  The 
stranger  failed  and  wns  about  to  close  up  and  move 
when  the  President's  call  came.  It  was  the  captain 
who  moved  away — to  Texas.  He  left  a  clerk  in 
his  place.  The  clerk  fell  ill  and  had  to  leave.  The 


captain’s  wife  ia 
trying  to  keep  the 
shop  going.  She 
luck*  experience, 
and  she  docs  not 
lack  children.  The 
rival  is  getting  the 
business.  The  cap¬ 
tain  in  hi*  tent  in 
Texas  spends  his 
days  and  nights  in 
routine  camp  work, 
while  his  father’s 
work  and  his  own 
work  are  turning 
rapidly  to  nothing. 
Them  is  n  grove 
probability  that  he 
will  return  to  find 
himself  a  bank¬ 
rupt.  He  cannot 
get  a  hint  as  to 
when  ho  will  re¬ 
turn.  An  order  from  the  War  Department  informs 
him  that  no  more  resignations  for  business  reasons 
will  be  accepted. 

Take  the  case  .of  one  guurd  surgeon.  He  left  u 
good  practice  he  had  laboriously  built  up.  For  four 
months  he  has  given  his  time  to  attending  the  ail¬ 
ments  of  his  regiment,  looking  after  tho  cleanliness 
of  the  kitchens,  the  discouragement  of  flies,  the 
purity  of  the  drinking  wutcr,  keeping  the  soldiers' 
bowels  open  and  not  too  open.  For  this  he  gets  a 
pittance  of  his  earnings  at  home.  Meanwhile  other 
doctors  are  raring  for  hia  patients,  and  will  keep 
them.  When  this  patriotic  physician  rcturna  home 
he  must  begin  life  all  over  again.  He  has  several 
children.  He  does  r.ot  know  when  lie  may  return 
home. 

I  know  a  broker  down  there  who  left  when  Wall 
Street  was  making  up  for  years  of  bearliko  hiberna¬ 
tion  with  a  tremendous  bull  activity.  During  his 
absence  there  have  been  days  when  the  old  wonder 
of  a  million-share  sale  has  been  more  than  doubled. 
Other  brokers  get  his  commissions.  He  gets  $25  n 
month.  Of  course  he  is  only  a  broker,  and  of  course 
doe*  not  deserve  to  make  money,  but  even  brokers 
are  human,  and  hr  is  not  a  bit  enthusiastic.  He  It 
convinced  that  he  will  get  buck  to  the  Street  when 
the  inrvitahln  slump  comes  back. 

These  are  three  classes,  the  shopkeeper,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  and  the  commission  man.  Multiply 
them  by  hundreds;  multiply  these  hundred*  by  two 
or  four  to  re|irc*cni  tin-  families  that  suffer  for  the 
lost  earning  power  of  the  absentees,  uml  you  will 
la-gin  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  border  service— or 
incarceration-  means  for  the  guard  officers. 

Multiply  it  by  tens  of  thousands  to  get  the  true 
total,  for  the  humbler  enlisted  men  suffer  all  the 
more  because  they  and  their  people  are  always  on 
the  edge  of  actual  privation. 

At  the  time  of  the  musler-ln  a  promise  was  made 
that  those  with  dependents  should  la*  released  on 
proving  the  fart.  The  promise  was  a  burlesque.  In 
my  own  company  there  was  a  man  with  fourteen 
years  of  his  service  to  hia  credit;  he  ha-l  eight  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  w  ife  to  support.  He  hoped  that  hia  em¬ 
ployer  would  continue  his  modest  wages.  But  his 
employer  told  me  that  he  could  not  afford  to  pay 
l-oth  the  man  and  his  substitute,  especially  as  Hu¬ 
man  could  get  ■  releuse  at  his  own  request.  Re¬ 
luctantly  he  made  the  request.  It  was  not  granted 
before  we  left  for  Texas.  We  had  to  take  him 
along  Weeks  went  by  with  no  response  to  the 
appeal  for  discharge  Then  his  application  was  re¬ 
turned  with  a  demand  for  two  affidavit*  from  dis¬ 
interested  persons  to  confirm  his  own  affidavit.  I 
telegraphed  north,  and  the  affidavits  were  sent  and 
turned  in.  Nothing  more  happened. 

Major  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  learning  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  telegraphed  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  who  ia  at  the 
head  of  a  society  for  the  relief  of  families  in  dis¬ 
tress.  The  society  reported  that  the  man'*  wife 
and  one  of  the  boys  were  working,  and  the  rest  were 
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living  on  whnt  they  earned.  The  society  telegraphed 
a  guarantee  that  they  should  not  starve.  That  ought 
to  have  satisfied  the  impatient  wretch,  but  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  urging  his  release.  The  letters  from  home 
were  pitiful. 

The  mother  got  up  at  four  every  morning,  cooked 
the  children's  breakfast,  took  a  train  to  another 
town,  worked  all  day  in  a  rubber  factory,  and 
reached  home  at  seven  o’clock.  She  earned  thus 
$$  a  week.  One  of  the  boys  earned  3fi.  The  fam¬ 
ily  of  nine  lived  on  114  a  week. 

!  put  the  case  up  to  our  new  commander.  Colonel 
Haskell ;  he  sent  a  telegram  to  somebody,  and  a  tele¬ 
gram  was  returned  ordering  the  man's  immediate 
discharge.  The  day  ufter  he  left  for  home  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  worn-out  wife  in  which  she  said: 

"1  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you.  ask¬ 
ing  if  you  will  do  something  for  the  children.  I 

have  been  expecting  -  for  the  past  month  and 

he  is  just  as  far  away  as  he  was  before.  My  God. 
If  you  only  knew  how  much  he  is  needed  at  home 
1  am  sure  you  would  help  me  and  my  family  in 
sending  him  to  us.  His  children  need  him  und  we 
can't  go  on  living  like  this.” 

I  slept  better  that  night,  for  realising  that  her 
husband  was  on  his  way  horn* 

Less  luck  followed  the  appeal  for  an  aged  mother 
who  hnd  been  dispossessed  because  her  only  son  and 
sole  support  was  with  our  regiment.  She  wro>  that 
she  could  offer  no  reward  for  securing  hi*  release 
"except  the  prayers  of  an  old  woman.”  I  telegraphed 


for  affidavits,  and  one  of  them  read  as  follow* — 
a  most  informal  affidavit,  but  eloquent  enough: 

HoNoauate  Captain  Hlche »—D*ar  Sir:  Too 
whom  it  may  concern  that  .  .  .  of  Company  H.  69 
In/t.  if  you  could  not  try  and  1*1  him  home  as  he 
teat  the  onely  support  of  the  family  hit  titter  is 
eery  low  and  not  erpeeted  to  fire  they  hare  bing 
disponed  I  am  his  unele  and  helped  them  all  I 
could  at  timet  it  to  bad  and  butiutst  it  so  slew  I 
could  net  do  no  more  /  paid  a  months  rent  for  them 
You  would  do  inch  a  big  favour  to  kelp  get  the  Boy 
home  no  more  to  eay  hoping  yon  will  grant  the  facour 
and  waiting  for  farourablr  reply  your  very  truly 
Sworn  beforme  thie  2 2nd  day  of  Aug.  1916. 

The  other  affidavit  began: 

“The  bearer  of  .  .  .  owing  to  sudden  sickness  of 
his  sitter  his  family  would  like  u>  get  him  home  as 
he  was  the  only  support  his  family  had.  the  have 
no  f rends  support  or  anyone  working  for  them,  his 
Farther  only  works  two  or  three  days  a  week  and 
sometime  none  at  all.  and  it  ia  impossible  for  him 
to  support  his  family  that  way.  and  hard  to  get 
along,  the  boy  was  the  only  support  the  had  before 
he  went  away,  and  the  miss  him  very  much  ever 
since  also  the  wore  dispossess  from  borne  several 
weeks  ago  as  the  hadnt  money  to  meet  the  rent”  etc. 

A  letter  Informs  me  that  his  sister  is  dead  now  and 
that  he  wept  bitterly  and  feels  that  be  has  been  dealt 
with  harshly.  He  will  work  hard  to  get  recruits 
(won’t  he?)  when  he  gets  home,  if  ever  he  does. 
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“Hard  to  get  along"— that  is  the  homely  truth. 
Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men  have  been  kept 
from  their  jobs,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  been 
important  to  the  support* of  women  and  children 
and  old  men. 

Many  of  the  officers  and  privates  ordinarily  earn 
large  sums  of  money.  They  have  left  families  ac¬ 
customed  to  certain  comforts,  and  their  hardships  are 
almost  as  difficult  to  endure  us  those  whose  mother* 
and  wive*  have  been  ousted  from  their  homes  or  sent 
to  the  factories. 

A  few  employers  in  the  first  rush  of  enthusiasm 
agreed  to  continue  the  wages  of  men  or  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  Government  pay  and  their 
wage*.  But  only  a  few  of  these  few  kept  up  the  re¬ 
mittances.  When  one  of  the  biggest  life-insurance 
companies  announced  that  it  could  not  nlford  to  con¬ 
tinue  such  payment*,  what  could  be  expected  of  the 
smaller  employers? 

There  were  men  in  my  company  who  gave  up  jobs 
paying  87  or  38  a  day.  in  munition  plants,  for  the 
50  cents  a  day  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  they  were  a 
long  while  getting  Uncle  Sam’s  money.  At  the 
time  of  writing  part  of  it — that  from  June  19  to 
July  6 — had  not  yet  been  paid.  A  few  regiments  huve 
teen  brought  home  and  slowly  mustered  out  after 
weeks  in  the  armory.  Their  places  have  been  taken 
by  others  sent  south.  The  depression  of  the  poor 
fellows  who  have  been  kept  in  camp  all  summer  only 
to  be  shipped  to  the  doleful  border  in  the  autumn, 
must  be  ghastly.  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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T^VERY  now  and  then  some  despair- 

ing  hotel  owner  or  storekeeper  in 
Europe  look*  into  the  future  for  com¬ 
fort  and  wind*  up  hi*  autotelling  of 
fortune*  by  saying:  “When  thi*  war  I* 
over  there  will  be  *uch  a  rush  to  Europe 
a*  we've  never  seen  before.” 

He’*  right.  There  will  be  a  ru»h  and 
well  be  In  it.  Thrifty.  far*ighted  soul* 
in  Europe  are  preparing  for  it.  and 
have  been  preparing  for  some  time. 

There’s  u  wood  along  the  British 
front  in  Belgium  railed  I’locgstvert  by 
the  Belgian*  and  Plugstrcet  by  the 
British  Tommie*.  It  Is  a  mile  and  a 
half  long  and  three-quarter*  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  atreeta  have  been  cut  through 
it,  paved  In  corduroy  fashion,  and  named 
after  thoroughfare*  in  London.  It  i* 
dotted  with  grave*.  A  brewer  in  Ar- 
inentiere*  own*  Ploegateert  grove;  lie 
used  It  a*  a  home  for  his  pheasant*. 

But  ho  can  sell  It  any  time  he  wishes 
to  for  ten  time*  more  than  It  was 
ever  worth  before  the  war.  American 
tourists-to-be  may  re*t  assured  that 
Ploegateert  will  bo  ready  to  receive 
them  almost  as  soon  aa  they  are  able 
to  Journey  there. 

This  time  is  not  yet.  The  day  i*  still 
in  the  future  when  hundred*  of  thou¬ 
sand*  of  American  school  children  shall 
hear  their  teacher*  tell  of  their  summer 
viait  to  the  battle  fields  of  Europe;  the  du»ky  winter 
afternoon  ia  still  beyond  ua  when  clubwomen,  at 
ten,  *hull  hear  from  the  lips  of  a  fellow  member 
the  story  of  "What  I  Saw  on  the  Battle  Field*  of 
Europe.”  American*  haven't  tried  to  tour  Europe, 
und  well  it  i*  that  they  haven’t.  Thi*  tempting 
ground  is  closed  to  them.  Early  in  the  war  it  was 
only  the  battle  zone  from  which  touri*t*  were  ex¬ 
cluded.  but  as  the  war  ha*  advanced  travel  ha*  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  difficult  until  to-day  it  may  be 
said,  generally  speaking,  that  all  of  Europe  is  dosed 
to  traveler*  and  will  remain  so  until  the  war  is  ended. 

Thi*  situation  is  due  to  the  constant  search  for 
spies  and  the  constantly  growing  experience  and  ex¬ 
pertness  of  those  officials  of  the  various  nation*  who 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  *py  catching  and  with 
the  continual  improvement  in  the  system  by  which 
spies  are  strained  out  of  the  mass  of  ordinary  harm¬ 
less  human  beings.  There  are  spy  strainers  all  over 
Europe,  and  the  traveler  must  pass  through  them, 
not  only  at  the  expense  of  his  comfort,  but  to  hi* 
utter  humiliation  and  perhaps  even  to  alarm  for  hi* 
own  safety. 

In  the  first  place,  you’re  guilty.  Thi*  is  the  chief 
difficulty  of  traveling  in  Europe  to-day.  The  military 
law,  working  backward  and  putting  the  reverse  on 
the  civil  law,  considers  a  man  guilty  until  he  proves 
him«elf  innocent-  It  matters  not  what  crime  may 
be  laid  at  your  door.  I)o  they  suspect  you  of  being 
a  friend  of  the  enemy?  You  are  considered  guilty 
until  you  prove  yourself  innocent.  Or  of  being  a 
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The  matter  lout  thee t  of  paper  uhleh  Mr.  Shepherd 
•rat  horrified  to  dlteorrr  among  hit  paper *  at  l*ke  Como 
It  Is  the  score  of  a  domino  game  kept  by  John  T.  McCuteheon 


spy?  You  are  considered  guilty.  All  the  officials 
who  have  to  do  with  your  case  treat  you  as  if  you 
were  guilty:  they  stop  short  only  of  shooting  you. 
And  the  chief  way.  the  best  and  aurest  way.  to  raise 
suspicion  againat  yourself  in  any  country  in  Europe 
to-day  is  to  travel  or  to  exhibit  a  passport  which 
shows  that  ainc*  the  war  began  you  have  passed 
through  a  number  of  belligerent  or  neutral  European 
countries.  The  foreign  traveler  in  Europe  must  be 
constantly  proving  that  he  ia  not  a  spy.  and  though 
this  ia  not  usually  a  difficult  proceeding,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  various  spy  strainers  vary  in 
their  austerity  and  thoroughness,  nevertheless  the 
operation  is  so  unpleasant  and  is  attended  by  so 
many  humiliating  features  that  you  soon  sicken  of 
the  effort  to  travel  and  'ecide  to  settle  down  in  one 
place  and  remain  there  «vth  as  little  moving  about 
as  possible.  Which  is  exactly  what  the  military 
authorities  want  you  to  do. 


Men  with  Xicka  on  Their  Gunn 

IT  is  no  military  secret  that  spy  strainers  are  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  Europe  at  all  frontier  railroad 
stations  or  landing  docks.  (These  spy  strainers  con¬ 
sist  of  boards  of  officials,  including  military,  police 
and  civil,  and  the  men  exmstituting  these  boards, 
usually  numbering  from  foqr  to  ten.  Have  become  so 
expert,  during  two  years  of  war.  in  carrying  out 
their  duties,  so  expert  and  at  times  so  regardless  of 
the  traveler’s  comforts  and  rights,  that,  after  a 
short  experience  with  then),  the  traveler  views  his 


approach  to  them  with  dread  and  Lo¬ 
gin*  to  look  upon  them  us  hearing  some 
relation  to  the  old  Inquisition.  There  la 
httle  danger  of  your  being  thrown  Into 
a  cell  unless  the  official*  have  the  good* 
on  you.  but  the  sound  of  the  firing 
squad’*  volley  or  the  flunk  of  the  cell 
door  are  always  in  the  future  perfect 
tense  with  you.  and  the  officials  make  it 
a  point  to  have  you  believe  that  one  or 
the  other  of  these  noise*  la  always  just 
about  to  ring  in  your  ears.  Travel  aa 
you  will,  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
have  paper*  that  will  permit  you  to  do 
*o;  laugh  a*  you  ph-ase  at  these  grim 
men  aitting  at  their  rough  table  In  some 
grimy  room  of  a  railroad  station,  con- 
acioua  of  your  Innocence  of  any  guilt: 
nevertheless,  way  down  in  your  soul 
you’ll  feel  stirrings  of  alarm  a*,  stern- 
faced,  they  deal  with  your  ense  and 
liaten  to  your  proof  that  you're  not  de¬ 
serving  of  imprisonment  or  death. 
You’re  guilty;  they  think  bo.  You  must 
prove  to  them  that  they’re  wrong; 
they're  not  particularly  anxious  to  have 
you  succeed  in  thi*  they're  not  law- 
yera;  they  are  only  civilians,  though 
some  of  them  wear  uniform*;  they  don’t 
know  the  legal  rules  of  justice;  their 
code  ia  grim  and  sinister;  they  have  ah- 
aolute  power  over  you  for  the  time;  they 
ask  you  whatever  questions  they  choose, 
with  no  regard  for  the  intimacies  of  your  life;  they 
search  your  pocket*  and  your  baggage.  To  them 
you  arc  a  potential  spy.  They  are  trying  to  prove  it. 
You  are  trying  to  prove  that  you  are  not.  If  you 
fail  and  they  succeed  well,  no  amount  of  experience 
with  these  spy-sifting  boards  causes  you  to  regard 
that  prospect  with  equanimity. 

A  man  was  shot  in  the  Tower  of  London  recently, 
though  he  bore  a  good  passport  of  a  neutral  nation, 
a  passport  correct  in  every  detail.  So  far,  in  respect 
to  hi*  case,  the  British  Government  has  issued  only 
the  mere  statement  which  ran  in  effect:  "A  man  was 
convicted  as  a  spy  by  court-martial  yesterday  and 
sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence  was  carried  out  at 
the  Tower  of  London  this  morning.”  If  we  follow 
this  man  through  the  various  stage*  of  his  travels 
up  to  the  stone  wall  in  the  heart  of  London  where 
he  met  his  death,  we  shall  see  what  sort  of  sinister 
folk  these  members  of  the  spy-straining  boards  really 
are.  It  was  by  telling  a  story  of  a  dying  mother  to 
whose  bedside  in  another  neutral  country  he  had  been 
summoned  that  this  man  secured  hi*  passport.  He 
prevailed  on  an  official  of  a  certain  legation  in  Hol¬ 
land  to  issue  him  a  passport,  and  hi*  proofs  of 
citizenship  in  the  neutral  country  seemed  flawless. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  travel  through  England, 
he  said,  in  order  to  reach  his  homo.  He  first  went  to 
the  British  consul  in  Rotterdam  and  secured  a  vis4. 
together  with  permission  to  enter  England.  With 
his  vised  passport  he  hurried  to  Flushing,  whence  a 
triweekly  boat  crosses  the  mined  North  Sea  to  Eng- 
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The  ipy-itralning  board  coruidtr*  you  guilty  until  you  hat*  proted  yourself  innocent  —and  hardly  one  of  them  but  hat  lent  men  to  death 


land.  He  encountered  the  first  spy-sifting  board  at 
Flushing  a  conglomerate  board  made  up  of  Hoi- 
landers  assisted  by  Ally  official*. 

Not  a  bit  of  trouble  did  he  havo.  All  of  the  official* 
were  courteous,  asking  few  question*  and  showing 
no  suspicion  of  his  bona  fide*.  On  to  the  Flushing 
boat  he  stepped,  and  the  moment  the  boat  drew 
away  from  shore  he  was  a  doomed  man.  The  step 
ho  took  on  the  deck  of  the  Flushing  boat  was  as 
fatal  as  the  last  step  he  took  to  his  place  before  the 
firing  wall. 

A  few  hour*  later  he  reached  an  English  port. 
He  called  a  porter  to  carry  hia  hags  and  hurried  off 
the  boat  in  order  to  be  among  the  first  to  be  passed 
by  the  passport  officials,  otherwise  known  as  the  spy 
strainers.  The  boat  truin  was  waiting  at  the  dock 
ready  to  carry  the  passenger*  to  lx>ndon.  At  last  his 
turn  came  to  enter  the  little  room  in  which  the  pass¬ 
port  officials  sat;  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
seven  men.  They  were  exceedingly  courteous.  Their 
curiosity  about  him  wus  not  great.  They  asked  him  per- 
functory  questions  in  u  prefunctory  way,  looked  at 
his  paasport,  and  finally  jabbed  it  with  a  big  rubber 
stamp  which  said,  In  effect:  “Welcome  to  England." 
Our  hem  dashed  out  to  the  train,  got  one  of  the  best 
scut*,  and  u  few  hours  later  wa*  In  Ixindon.  And  all 
this  time  he  wa*  doomed  to  die.  The  British  consul 
at  Rotterdam  knew  he  was  a  German  spy.  The  *py 
strainer*  at  Flushing,  a*  he  stood  before  them,  an¬ 
swering  their  question*  and  their  smiles,  knew  it. 
The  seven  men  at  the  rough  table  in  the  grimy  room 
at  the  English  port  knew  not  only  that  he  was  a  spy. 
but  they  knew  as  well  that  he,  being  on  English  soil, 
wa*  a*  good  ns  a  dead  man. 

Why  didn't  they  arrest  him  at  the  English  port? 
So  asks  the  layman.  But  the  question  shows  the 
difference  between  the  layman  and  these  sinister  spy 
strainer*  through  whose  hand*  the  traveler  in  Europe 
these  days  must  pass.  Follow  our  hero  just  a  few 
days  more,  In  London,  and  well  see  why  he 
wasn’t  arrested  at  the  port  of  entry.  Join  in 
with  a  set  of  Scotland  Yard  men  and  follow 
our  hero.  He  meet*  several  persons  in  Lon 
don.  some  secretly,  some  openly;  he  dines 
with  several.  After  the  Scotland  Yard  men 
have  traced  out  the  identities  of  all  of  his 
acquaintances  and  found  their  addresses,  our 
hero  is  arrested.  He  can  help  Scotland  Yard 


that  book  looked  grimmer  to  him  than  they  did  to  me. 
as  I  look  back  at  it  now.  and  he  thought  I  was  a  fool 
not  to  feel  that  the  matter  wa*  freighted  with  im¬ 
portance.  To  his  military  mind  I  was  guilty  until 
I  had  proved  myself  innocent,  and  Sow  could  I  prove 
myself  innocent  in  such  atrocious  French? 

Facing  these  men,  answering  their  questions, 
standing  by  while  your  baggage  it  being  ransacked, 
missing  your  trains  because  you  are  held  on  sus¬ 
picion.  are  all  daily  episodes  in  traveling  in  Europe 
these  days.  Proving  every  twenty-four  hours  to  a 
new  set  of  men  that  you  ought  not  to  be  shot  is 
nerve-racking  business;  resisting  their  honest  and 
patriotic  efforts  to  send  you.  in  the  train  of  other 
men  who  have  passed  through  their  hands  to  the 
firing  squad,  takes  all  of  the  joy  out  of  traveling 
and  serves  to  convince  you  that  you.  as  a  mere 
traveler,  are  not  wanted  anywhere  except  by  the 
folks  back  home. 

American  Passports  Are  A 'o  Good 

SET  out  with  me.  as  the  travel  lecturers  say.  from 
New  York  for  a  tour  of  Europe  these  days,  and  let 
us  see  what  adventure*  with  the  spy  strainers  befall 
us.  Remembering,  please,  that  what  follows  here¬ 
after  is  based  on  the  personal  experience  of  the 
writer,  whose  credentials  as  a  neutral  correspondent 
were  invariably  gilt-edged,  let  us  all  Hock  down  to 
the  dining  room  of  our  ship,  as  .he  approaches  Liver- 
pool,  to  be  ready  to  meet  these  spy  catchers  when 
they  board  the  boat.  Incidentally  we  flock  down  there 
because  we  are  ordered  to  do  so;  every  other  part  of 
the  ship  is  closed  to  us.  and  we  become  a  mere  part 
of  a  mere  herd.  It  is  Sunday  morning,  nine  o'clock. 
A  tug  draws  up  alongside  and  a  doren  men,  some  In 
khaki,  some  in  customs  blue,  and  other*  in  civilian 
garb  climb  on  to  our  deck  and  come  down  into  the 
dininr  room  A  corner  of  the  room  ha*  been  roped 
off.  The  officials  go  to  that  corner  and  seat  them¬ 


selves  at  a  long  table  spread  for  a  meal.  They  raise 
knivea  and  fork*  and  glanco  expectantly  toward  the 
door  loading  to  the  kitchen.  Stewards  bearing 
coffee,  toast,  bacon  and  eggs,  kidney*,  and  all  the 
other  requisites  of  an  honest  British  breakfast  enter 
breathlessly  and  deposit  these  victuals  before  the 
passport  officials.  For  one  hour  you  ait  there  in  the 
dining  room,  which  you  are  not  permitted  to  leave, 
and  watch  these  officials  partake  of  breakfast.  They 
don't  hurry;  they  don’t  care  whether  you  rdiss  the 
train  to  London;  the  restaurant*  in  Liverpool  are 
not  open  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  one  must  have 
one's  breakfast  before  one  begin*  to  sift  out  a  crowd 
of  foreigner*  like  this  one.  You  glimpse  the  Idea  that 
you  are  not  particularly  welcome  In  England.  These 
officials  act  as  If  they  didn’t  care  whether  you  came 
to  England  or  not;  a*  If,  indeed,  they  wished  the 
whole  boatload  had  stayed  at  home. 

Your  life  history  is  gone  Into,  you  finally  succeed 
in  proving  yourself  honest,  and  at  lust  you  reach 
ls>ndon.  Here,  at  the  hotel,  you  answer  more  ques¬ 
tion*  about  yourself  on  a  blank  which  the  hotel  clerk 
givea  you.  Within  twenty-four  hour*  of  your  arrival 
you  must  also  report,  personally,  ut  the  police  station 
in  your  district.  "I've  arrived."  you  say  In  effect  to 
the  police  sergeant  "I'm  at  such  und  such  a  hotel. 
I  intend  to  remain  in  London  so  and  so  many  weeks." 
The  sergeant  puts  this  all  down  in  hi*  big  book  and 
then  suggests  that  If  you  wish  to  travel  outaido  of 
London  anywhere  in  hia  "right  little,  tight  little  laic," 
you  must  have  an  identity  book. 

"But  I've  got  my  American  passport.”  you  say. 

"You  must  have  an  identity  hook  as  well,  sir." 

This  is  your  first  inkling  of  the  fact  that  an  Ameri¬ 
can  passport  is  no  good  in  Europe;  that  It  Is.  Indeed, 
an  object  of  suspicion.  American  pansporta  were  so 
easy  to  get  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  have 
been  so  generally  counterfeited  and  forged,  and  so 
many  spies  have  been  caught  traveling  with  cre¬ 
dentials  from  the  United  States  Government 
that  the  time  has  come  when  un  American 
passport  no  longer  stands  on  its  own  legs. 
In  England  your  pussport  must  bp  hacked  up 
by  an  identity  book,  which  is  not  granted  to 
you  until  the  police  officials  have  looked  up 
your  record  and  until  you  have  found  two 
British  properly  holders  who  will  sign  their 
names  in  your  book  and  agree  to  hold  them- 
selves  responsible  for  your  good  fulth.  The 
French  distrust  American  pussports  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  have  issued  a  special  pass¬ 
port  of  their  own,  which  is  known  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  passport,  and  all  your  French 
vises  will  be  stumped  on  the  supplement  and 
not  on  the  passport  issued  by  Washington. 

The  Italians  are  not  so  suspicious  of 
American  passports  as  are  the  French,  never¬ 
theless  your  passport  in  any  Italian  city  must 
be  backed  up  by  a  certificate  of  registration 
which  is  issued  to  you  when  you  report  at  the 
central  police  station. 

The  Germans,  while  they  go  through  the 
form  of  recognizing  American  passports,  do 
not  in  reality  place  any  confidence  in  them. 
The  American  in  Switzerland  or  Holland  who 
desires  to  go  into  Germany  will  be  given  a 
special  pas*  in  most  instances,  and  very  often 
his  passport  will  not  be  stamped  in  any  way 
by  German  officials.  Thu*  when  he  leaves 
Germany  he  surrenders  hia  pass,  and  there 
are  no  marks  on  his  passport  to  indicate  that 
a  German  official  has  ever  gazed  upon  it 
This  custom  of  the  Germans  causes  American 
paasport*  to  be  viewed  with  additional  aua- 
picion  in  Ally  countries- 

But  back  to  London.  Having  secured  the 
identity  book  to  back  up  your  passport,  you 
may  travel  more  or  less  freely  over  England. 
Scotland,  or  Wales.  But  you  must  register 
every  departure  {Continued  on  page  20) 


Looking  for  some! 


to  hang  a 


COMMENT  ON  CONGRESS 


KNOWLEDGE  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Government  at  Washington  is  not 
so  general  in  the  United  States  as  it 
ought  to  be.  1  f  anyone  doubts  this  fact, 
he  can  submit  it  to  a  test  by  finding  out 
how  many  of  his  acquaintances  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Congress  which  went  into 
session  this  week  at  Washington  is  not 
the  Congress  which  was  elected  last 
month,  and  that  all  the  discussion  of 
the  personnel  and  political  complexities 
of  the  Congress  which  was  elected  last 
month  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
Congress  which  went  into  session  this 
week.  The  Congress  which  was  elected 
last  month  will  not  normally  go  into 
session  until  a  year  from  the  present 
week.  (It  could  be  brought  into  ses¬ 
sion  at  uny  time  after  the  fourth  of 
next  March — but  only  through  the  call¬ 
ing  of  a  special  session  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.)  The  Congress  which  met  this 
week  and  which  will  continue  in  ses¬ 
sion  until  the  fourth  of  March  is  the 
same  Congress  that  hus  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  nearly  two  years  past.  It  is 
Democratic  by  a  large  majority,  nnd 
presumably  Mr.  Wilson  can  put  through 
it  whatever  legislation  he  wants  just  as 
successfully  during  the  coming  three 
months  as  he  has  in  the  past. 

The  Newlu  Elected  Congress 

OTWITHSTANDING  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  Congress  has  three  months  of  ex¬ 
istence  left,  nnd  that  the  recently  elected 
Congress  cannot  by  any  possibility  func¬ 
tion  until  after  the  fourth  of  March 
(nnd  normnlly,  ns  has  been  said,  would 
not  function  for  u  year),  nevertheless 
n  large  shnre  of  the  political  discussion 
at  Washington  centers  ubout  the  newly 
elected  Congress — who  will  lie  elected 
Speaker,  who  will  dominate  it  (since 
it  is  nlmost  exactly  divided  between  the 
two  parties),  and,  above  all,  whether 
or  not  President  Wilson  will  call  it  into 
existence  in  a  special  session  after  the 
fourth  of  March.  The  general  belief 
seems  to  be  thnt  it  is  President  Wilson’s 
wish  to  complete  his  program  of  legis¬ 
lation  during  the  coming  three  months 
of  the  present  Democratic  Congress  and 
thnt  he  will  not  call  a  special  session  of 
the  new  Congress  after  the  fourth  of 
March.  There  is  not  much  more  legis¬ 
lation  that  President  Wilson  wants.  A 
very  groat  quantity  of  what  may  be 
called  his  legislation  has  already  been 
passed.  He  is  said  to  have  remarked 
to  friends  of  his  during  the  campaign 
thnt  even  if  he  were  defeated,  even  if 
the  Democratic  party  should  stay  out  of 
power  for  another  twenty  years,  it  would 
not  be  so  greatly  amiss,  because  most  of 
the  fundamental  things  which  Demo¬ 
cratic  policy  demands — as  distinguished 
from  Republican  policy — have  already 
been  accomplished  in  the  legislation 
passed  during  the  present  presidential 
term.  But.  while  the  probability  is  that 
the  new  Congress  will  not  be  called  into 
special  session  next  March,  no  one — not 
even  the  President — can  tell.  So  far  as 
domestic  affairs  are  concerned,  it  would 
be  possible  to  predict  that  there  will  be  no 


special  session.  But  it  is  obvious  that  our 
foreign  affairs  during  all  of  the  coming 
year  are  sure  to  be  in  such  shape  that 
the  newspapers  any  morning  may  con¬ 
tain  reasons  for  a  special  session. 

The  Immediate  Business 

THE  subject  which  is  going  to  be  most 
in  the  foreground  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  session,  which  lasts  until  March  4, 
will  be  railroad  legislation.  When  the 
President  last  September  rushed  through 
Congress  the  bill  granting  increased  pay 
to  some  railroad  workers — the  Adam¬ 
son  so-called  Eight-Hour  Law’ — he  said, 
in  his  formal  message  to  Congress  and 
elsewhere  generally,  that  he  would  press 
four  other  bills.  These  bills  w*ouId  sup¬ 
plement  and  qualify  the  Adamson  Bill 
and  cover  the  railroad  situation  as  a 
whole.  This  supplementary  legislation 
he  defined  at  the  time  as  follows: 

RnlirfHstnl  and  rrornniullon  of  the  In¬ 
ternal#  Commerce  Commission. 

Provision  for  an  increase  in  freight  rate*  by 
Congress  to  nitl  the  added  cost  of  the  eight- 
hour  day. 

Amendment  of  the  atatule  providing  for 
mediation  in  railroad  wage  dlipuln  by  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  thorough  investigation  before  a 
•trike  may  be  lawfully  declared. 

Autho riling  the  President  to  take  over  the 
railroad*  in  caso  of  a  tie-up  aa  a  matter  of 
military  necessity. 

This  supplementary  part  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  program  is  not  to  the  liking  of 
the  brotherhoods  who  were  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  hurried  legislation  last 
September.  They,  as  well  as  Mr.  Gom- 
pers.  head  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Idibor.  have  let  their  distaste 
be  known.  The  interesting  questions, 
which  will  become  clear  as  the  session 
goes  on.  are.  first,  whether  the  President 
will  press  his  supplementary  legislation 
against  the  wishes  of  the  brotherhoods; 
nnd.  in  the  second  place,  whether  he 
will  have  the  same  degree  of  power 
over  a  Democratic  Congress  that  he 
had  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  session 
—now  that  the  election  is  over  and 
that  the  Democratic  rank  and  file  no 
longer  have  the  election  as  a  reason 


for  swallow’ing  their  own  inclinations 
and  following  the  President's  lead. 

The  Real  Answer 

F  it  is  not  too  late  for  post-mortems, 
we  should  like  to  present  as  the  best 
one — having  roud  most  of  them — the 
following.  It  consists  of  the  salient 
parts  of  a  signed  editorial  w'hich  Mr. 
William  R.  Hearst  printed  in  his  papers 
some  time  after  the  returns  were  all  in. 
Incidentally  it  is  a  good  example  of  the 
force  which  is  uchieved  by  clear  think¬ 
ing  and  simple  writing: 

Thu  ruction  was  not  derided  by  the  farmers; 
it  wa»  not  decided  by  the  women  voter*  j  it 
was  decided  by  the  ProgrcMivc*. 

Ohio  went  for  the  Democratic  candidate  by 
80.000  plurality. 

Iowa  went  for  the  Republican  candidate  by 
63.000  plurality. 

There  arc  ju»t  a*  many  farmer*  in  lowu  a* 
there  are  in  Ohio.  ...  So.  evidently,  it  wa»  not 
the  farmer  vote  which  decided  the  election. 

California  i*  a  woman  suffrage  Stale.  Cali¬ 
fornia  rcver»ed  an  ordinary  Republican  ma¬ 
jority  of  a  hundred  thousand  and  gave  it*  vote 
to  the  Ih-mocratic  candidate. 

Illinois  ia  a  suffrage  State,  a  State  In  which 
the  women  vole  for  President:  but  lllinui*. 
which  was  considered  a  doubtful  Stale,  gave 
the  Republican  candidate  a  majority  of  176.000 

So,  obviously.  It  was  not  the  women  voting 
in  a  body  either  for  the  Democratic  candidate 
or  for  the  Republican  candidate  that  decided 
this  election. 

The  Progressive*  had  no  national  ticket,  but 
(thi»)  did  not  deprive  the  Progressive  party  of 
ita  existence  ia  the  rariuu-  Stair*. 

The  Progressive  parly  [did  not  vote  the  Re¬ 
publican  ticket)  eeeept  in  Sratee  uherr  the 
principle*  and  policies  and  personnel  o/  Die  Re- 
publican  I  “I tiariwunurd  u-ith  the  ideal *  o/ 
there  .  .  .  frepruuei 

Wherever  the  Republican  management  was 
in  the  hand*  of  reaetionaries.  a*  it  was  in 
California,  the  sincere  member*  of  the  Progre*. 
aive  party  refused  to  support  it  or  to  cooperate 
with  It;  and  so  the  State  was  lost  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  party. 

In  Ohio,  in  Kansas,  and  even  in  the  rock- 
nbbrd  Republican  State  of  New  Hampshire  the 
Progressives  refused  to  fuse  with  a  standpat 
Republican  party  and  earned  those  States  for 
the  l>emocratic  candidate. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Illinois  and  in  New 
York  and  in  other  Stales  not  considered,  as  a 
rule,  anywhere  near  as  surely  Republican  a* 
California  and  Ohio  and  New  Hampshire,  the 
Progressive*  voted  the  Republican  ticket  and 
carried  those  State*  for  the  Republican  ticket 
bre the  Republican  party  in  tho*e  Stale » 
and  the  Republican  palieie*  in  thore  Slate * 
nr  re  o/  nufiinentty  proj/re»*n  r  a  ehameter  to 
enable  sincere.  proyre**ire  ClMjfns  fo  /iisr  with 
and  rah  with  the  Republican  /uiity. 

The  Republican  parly  wrote  its  own  death 
sentence  in  whatever  State  it  attempted  to  re¬ 
vert  to  the  “stand-patism"  of  a  past  era. 

Once  and  for  all,  that  is  the  an¬ 
swer.  Every  intelligent  diagnosis  comes 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Analysis  in 
State  after  State  furnishes  additional 
proof.  Hughes  did  not  appeal  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  the  Progressives.  Roosevelt 
could  not  deliver  them,  and  Johnson 
could  not  deliver  them.  All  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  future  will  have  to  be  based 
on  this  diagnosis.  However,  considera¬ 
tion  of  ihe  future  can  wait.  For  the 
immediate  present  let  us  all  look  care¬ 
fully  at  the  very  important  work  which 
the  Democratic  Administration  and  the 
Democratic  Congress  still  in  session  at 
Washington  are  going  to  have  in  hand. 


COL 
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How  Not  to  Elect  a  President 

THE  dramatic  uncertainty  of  last  month’s  election  brought  out 
all  manner  of  proposals  for  changes  in  our  method  of  choosing 
a  national  executive.  Papers  so  hostile  as  New  York’s  "Sun"  and 
"World"  joined  in  urging  the  abolition  of  the  Electoral  College.  Mr. 
Bennett'S  "Herald”  wants  nationally  determined  suffrage,  and 
Mr.  Bryan  wants  the  president  elected  by  congressional  districts. 
In  this  welter  of  debate  one  or  two  main  points  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  The  United  States  is  a  continental  country  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  population,  and  the  process  of  nationalizing  it  cannot  with 
safety  be  halted  or  rushed.  A  big  river  can’t  be  bridged  by 
throwing  one  plank  across,  but  only  by  erecting  a  rather  complex 
structure  which  cancels  the  strains  by  distributing  them.  In  our 
opinion  it  would  not  be  safe  for  this  country  to  choose  a  president 
by  the  mere  mass  total  of  votes  throughout  the  nation.  The  pre¬ 
mium  on  corruption  and  race  hatred  would  be  altogether  too  groat. 
The  present  method  of  carrying  the  States  singly  distributes  and 
so  cancels  these  strains.  Under  any  electoral  system  the  result 
might  be  long  in  doubt  and  might  finally  turn  upon  the  outcome  in 
some  remote  region  or  some  bitterly  contested  city.  But  to  con¬ 
duct  the  election  by  congressional  districts  would  obviously  be  a  step 
backward  to  smaller  units  nnd  needlessly  great  complexity.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  line  of  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of  perfecting  the 
compromise  apparatus  we  now  have.  It  is  not  ideal,  but  it  does 
work;  it  can  be  made  better  and  it  could  In-  made  much  worse. 
We  want  greater  uniformity  os  to  suffrage  qualifications  and  as 
to  methods  of  voting  (especially  ns  to  voting  by  absentees),  and 
we  need  much  stricter  laws  as  to  the  use  of  money  in  cam¬ 
paigns.  but  we  do  not  want  any  mass  elections  conducted  by 
the  National  Government.  Liberal  governments  have  fought  shy 
of  that  sort  of  thing  ever  since  1848,  when  Louis  Napoleon 
was  elected  president  of  the  second  French  Republic  by  a  national 
landslide,  and  1851-52,  when  the  French  nation  ratified  at  the 
polls  his  trampling  down  of  legislative  authority  and  his  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  umpire.  In  its  opposition  to  country-wide  mass  elec¬ 
tions  conducted  by  the  party  or  power  in  office,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  very  far  from  being  out  of  date. 

The  Hired  Man  as  an  Employer 

A  CHANCE  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  many  employers 
toward  their  jobs.  They  do  not  merely  boss  the  workers  for  the 
sake  of  the  work,  putting  all  else  aside  for  the  purpose.  as  Carlyi.k 
indicted  them  for  doing.  Our  most  modern  business  concerns 
select  and  educate  those  they  employ,  nnd  then  try  to  make  good 
work  as  light  nnd  attractive  as  possible.  One  calls  to  mind  the 
schools,  clubs,  rest  rooms,  gymnasiums,  tennis  courts,  recesses, 
outings,  "efficiency  vacations,”  pension  and  benefit  plans,  savings 
associations,  nnd  so  on.  that  characterize  modern  business.  It  is 
easy  to  sneer  at  all  this  as  enlightened  industrial  despotism,  but 
mockery  does  not  answer  facts.  Free  labor  is  better,  cheaper,  and 
more  dependable  than  the  work  of  slaves,  but  that  is  not  all  either. 
The  typical  modern  individual  employer  or  supervisor  of  workers  is 
himself  a  hired  man.  one  who  has  risen  through  the  ranks  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  to  leadership.  The  owner  is  likely  to  be  an  absentee  estate 
or  u  large  mass  of  shareholders,  and  such  owners  usually  must  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  fairly  regular  dividends  and  occasional  formal 
indorsements  of  the  management.  They  cannot  butt  in  and  run 
the  works.  The  actual  working  group  is  a  company  of  hired  men 
and  women  who  take  orders  from  one  another,  and.  if  the  business 
is  successful,  from  those  among  them  best  able  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  and  to  give  direction.  One  result  is  a  consideration  for  the 
workers  based,  not  on  patronizing  feudal  philanthropy  or  calculat¬ 
ing  self-interest,  but  on  a  broad  human  notion  of  the  business  as 
a  life  work — in  short,  upon  sympathy,  experience,  and  neighborli¬ 
ness.  Already  demm-racy  is  a  working  force  in  American  industry. 

Confessing  a  Nation 

PSYCHOLOGISTS  tell  us  that  one  of  the  most  practical  meas¬ 
ures  to  cure  a  bad  habit  is  to  determine  exactly  what  that  bad 
habit  is  and  even  to  set  it  down  in  writing.  "Know  the  worst 
about  yourself.”  they  say;  "face  it  squarely,  and  the  battle  for 
character  is  already  half  won.”  In  the  same  way.  why  should  no* 
a  nation  profit  by  candid  examination  of  the  faults  which  check 
its  advancement?  On  Savage  Island,  in  the  South  Seas,  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  once  a  year  gather  to  confess  their  sins.  An  elected  jur> 


apportions  the  punishments  in  fines  and  whipping,  the  ceremoiv 
concluding  by  the  whipper  beating  the  guilty  jurymen  and  himseil 
Travelers  say  that  the  confessions  are  genuine.  Thus  savages  have 
really  achieved  the  political  application  of  the  confessional.  Ir. 
our  complex  civilization  our  public  men  do  much  of  our  confessing 
for  us.  According  to  Bernard  Shaw,  intellectual  inertness  is  the 
worst  fault  of  Britons.  “If  the  British  public  took  up  a  sensible 
attitude  toward  the  foreigner."  he  says,  “it  would  drop  down  dead, 
slain  by  the  novelty  of  the  sensation."  and  adds:  "Germany  and 
England  would  stand  out  as  the  most  conceited  nations  of  the 
earth  if  they  were  not  so  completely  outdone  in  that  quality  by 
Ireland.”  (Shaw  is  Irish.)  When  asked.  "Do  you  think  that 
the  war  will  make  the  British  public  want  anything  violently 
after  it  is  over?"  Shaw  replied:  "Yes.  beer."  Do  we  Americans 
need  such  a  public  scold  ns  G.  B.  S.?  Would  our  patriotism  be 
finer  and  saner  if.  vicariously  at  least,  it  sometimes  went  to  con¬ 
fession?  Booth  Tarkington  proclaims  in  substance  that  one 
of  the  most  deplorable  facta  about  American  life  to-day  is  the 
national  belief:  "Whatsoever  makes  money,  that  is  beautiful." 

This  Is  a  Boost 

JULIAN  STREET  writes  for  us  with  ardor  of  the  big  towns— 
it  is  our  present  intent  to  write  about  a  place  he  has  missed. 
What  struck  us  that  first  night  on  the  way  from  the  railway  station 
was  the  excellence  of  the  street  lighting,  nnd  next  morning  it  was 
the  streets  themselves.  ("Good  roads”  is  evidently  something  mow 
than  a  mere  slogan.)  Between  these  periods  of  observation  came 
u  night,  which  we  passed  in  a  hotel.  We  had  forebodings,  for 
we  know  all  too  well  the  small-town  hotel  where  if  you  order  meat 
you  wish  you  had  brought  your  |*>rt«ble  hatchet,  and  if  you  order 
eggs  you  long  for  some  powerful  narcotic  to  murder  taste  and 
rmell.  But  our  worries  were  needless.  The  dining  room  looked 
like  .»  New  York  grillroom,  but  you  couldn't  really  have  mistaken 
it  for  that:  the  food  was  too  much  better.  And  if  the  room  where 
we  spent  the  night  lacked  any  appurtenance  of  comfort  either  in 
itself  or  its  private  bath,  we  didn’t  notice  it.  What  we  did  notice, 
as  we  wandered  nbout  the  town  next  morning,  was  the  prevail¬ 
ing  appearance  of  thrift  nnd  well-being.  And  yet— as  an  auto¬ 
mobile  bore  us  on  over  the  broad  ribbon  of  road  which  sweep 
westward — it  was  of  none  of  these  qualities  that  we  were  think¬ 
ing.  Even  after  we  had  traversed  flowery  Council  BlufTs,  und 
were  in  the  thick  of  Omaha  itself,  what  still  lingered  In  our  mind.' 
was  the  kindliness  of  the  townsfolk  behind.  Any  time  any  gone- 
to-seed  New  England  town  wants  to  make  an  effort  toward  regen¬ 
eration.  why  not  send  a  committee  out  to  study  Red  Oak.  Iowa? 

On  Forty  Citizens  of  a  Republic 

THAT  France  should  more  fully  recognize  the  urts  und  grant 
their  adepts  an  official  recognition,  serving  to  remind  one  of 
the  dignity  of  literature  and  painting,  is.  after  all.  only  logical. 
The  French  Academy,  surviving  kingdoms  and  empires,  nnd  two 
republics,  helps  to  prove  the  truth  that  urt  is  more  puissant  than 
the  native  tyrant,  beauty  more  enduring  than  the  alien  conqueror. 
It  is  good.  too.  that  in  a  democracy  like  modern  France  men  Hhould 
be  reminded  that  the  attainment  of  material  well-being  by  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen  is  not  enough.  Side  by  side  with  the  poet  there  have  sal 
in  the  French  Academy  scholar  and  orator  and  man  of  state ;  the 
Academy  has.  even  in  recent  years,  counted  within  its  membership 
of  Forty  a  prince  of  the  Church  and  an  unbeliever  like  Anatole 
France.  It  is  as  authors  and  as  men  that  both  were  elected  com¬ 
rades  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Genius.  Now  rises  ARTHUR  Meykk. 
a  devout  Catholic  of  Hebrew  blood,  who  directs  the  newspaper 
of  the  French  aristocrats.  "I*  Gaulois.”  M.  Meyer  proposes  the 
election  of  a  new  member  of  the  National  Academy,  which  ha- 
chosen  no  new  members  since  war  came  to  France  and  turned  men’? 
thoughts  another,  grimmer  way.  "Death  has  been  cruel  to  the 
Academy."  writes  M.  Meyer,  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Iasi 
two  years.  Let  us  paraphrase  the  rest  of  M.  Meyer’s  article: 
"Jules  Lem  aitre  departed  on  the  morrow  of  the  declaration  of  war; 
Comte  DE  Ml’N  (who  had  time  to  sound  the  charge  in  unforget- 
able  articles).  Alfred Mezieres, Paul  Hervieu.  Francis  Charmed 
Emile  Faguct.  the  Marquis  DE  Vogue,  and  the  Marquis  de  Segut. 
will  never  see  the  promised  land— that  is,  our  land  reconquered. 
I  shall  avoid  predicting  what  will  be  the  choice  of  the  men  to 
fill  the  eight  chairs  that  stand  empty,  yet  I  shall  be  astonished 
if  seats  are  not  reserved  for  the  generals  who  will  have  won 


the  victory  we  await,  and  the  statesman  who  will  have  prepared 
that  victory.”  So  discreetly  worded,  and  yet  so  clearly!  "The 
statesman  who  wrill  have  prepared  that  victory"  is  one  Aristidf 
BRIAND.  Prime  Minister  of  France,  son  of  a  Breton  innkeeper 
(as  JoKKRi  is  son  of  a  Catalan  barrel  maker).  Aristide  Bruno. 
proposed  for  the  French  Academy  by  the  Royalist  Catholic  whose 
blood  is  Hebrew,  gave  France  the  law  Which  separated  Church 
and  State  in  1905.  In  1905  his  name  was  anathema  to  clericals;  to¬ 
day  it  is,  above  all,  the  author  of  "unity  of  action  upon  a  unity  of 
fronts,"  the  author  of  the  allied  aggressive  at  Saloniki,  the  head  and 
front  of  France's  "union  sacri"  of  all  parties  and  all  faiths,  whom 
France  honors  in  it.  Art  and  letters 
and  politics  in  France  join  in  the 
recognition  of  the  little  man  who  is 
democracy's  civilian  Napoleon.  The 
French  Academy,  bridging  govern¬ 
ments  and  epochs  and  wars.  is.  like 
the  Republic  itself,  great  enough  to 
include  men  of  opposed  creeds,  dis¬ 
similar  performance,  and  widely 
various  birth — but  men  who  are 
one  in  devotion  to  their  country, 
one  in  the  service  of  enlightenment 
and  progress  as  they  see  it. 

••Do  It  Electrically” 

T  F  you  haven’t  heard  that  slogan 
I  lately,  you  must  be  deaf  and 
you  can’t  have  seen  last  week's 
Collier's.  For  the  sons  of  the 
kilowatt  hnve  been  sounding  it  up 
n?*d  down  our  land  during  their 
annual  electrical  prosperity  week 
nnd  emphasizing  it  with  showers 
'f  statistics  thick  as  the  con¬ 
fetti  at  Mardi  Gras.  Personally 
>ve  are  not  so  much  impressed 
•V  these  forty-foot  dynamos,  like 
readmllls  for  Thor  to  toil  in. 
hc.-e  batteries  of  unit  power 
'ou sc*  all  exactly  the  same,  and 
hose  grim  vaults  full  of  high- 
ension  cables  with  the  kick  of  ten 
housnml  mules  lurking  in  every 
itrand.  After  all,  isn’t  their  main 
’iTeet  to  mass  our  cities  and  crowd 
•ur  streeta  nnd  so  draw  more  of  us  DOUBLE-CROS 

.way  from  the  renewing  life  ofthe  M  ,h„,.u  *  ,„m< 

ullage  and  the  farm?  It  is  time  .  . 

o  redress  thnt  balance  if  we  can.  1  pui  ° 

hat  is  why  we  would  rather  see 

>icturcs  of  Mazda-lighted  barns,  of  electrically  driven  farm  ma- 
hinery,  of  grandma  using  up  a  kilowatt  or  two  on  the  sewing 
nachine  to  finish  Jimmy’s  new  suit  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
ocal  Boys’  Corn  Club.  The  inventors,  magnates,  and  engineers 
iave  all  had  their  turn  at  the  wheel,  and  we  believe  the  immediate 
utu  re  of  tho  electrical  art  will  be  much  more  concerned  with  dis- 
ribution.  Transmission  trunk  lines  everywhere,  a  meter  in  every 
armhouse.  a  lamp  in  every  room,  plow'  and  harrow  by  “juice."  hook 
•y  kilowatt,  etc.,  may  be  some  of  the  slogans  of  that  time.  It  is 
oming  now.  nnd  n  lot  of  good  work  is  being  done  to  hurry  it  along, 
or  these  electrical  people  seem  to  absorb  go  from  the  stuff  they 
•eddle  so  persistently.  After  all.  dynamos  and  feed  wires  are  only 
ools  for  people  to  use  in  getting  the  best  life  that  can  be  planned 
y  human  wisdom.  The  marvel  and  power  of  electricity  are  be- 
ond  telling,  so  also  should  be  its  usefulness  in  bettering  our  human 
uture.  Do  (hat  electrically,  you  sons  of  Jove,  and  go  to  it! 

For  Philosopher*  Only 

AS  for  limericks,  here’s  one  from  the  London  “Spectator" 

that  is  new  to  us  (and  we  like  it) : 

There  wan  an  old  man  of  Cadiz 

Who  affirmed  that  life  i*  what  it  ia. 

For  he  early  had  learnt. 

If  it  were  what  it  weren’t. 

It  could  not  be  that  which  It  is. 

'ry  that  on  your  argifyin’  friends  some  rainy  evening  by  the  fire. 


O  b! 

O-  h! 

O - -hi 

O -  h! 

O  _  h! 
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4  hn*  IscVm 
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DOUBLE-CROSSING  THE  BAR 
tou  bet  there’ll  be  »ome  moaning  at  the  bar  ichen 
i  put  out  to  tee! 


That  Moaning  at  the  Bar 

BROTHER  COOPER’S  cartoon  is  not  as  ingenious  as  some  of 
his  always  clever  offerings.  It  follows  the  facts  in  the  case 
so  closely  that  some  will  say  it  is  a  photograph  rather  than  a  car¬ 
toon.  The  artist  labels  that  figure  with  his  back  to  the  bar  and 
his  face  to  the  sunrise  “Michigan.”  He  might  just  as  well  have 
called  it  Nebraska  or  South  Dakota  or  Montana.  All  four  States 
went  dry  on  November  7.  Then  there’s  Idaho.  Idaho  has  been 
dry  by  law  since  the  first  of  the  year;  Idaho  has  now  fortified  this 
good  resolution  by  putting  prohibition  into  the  State  Constitution. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  constitutionally  dry,  and  more  nnd  more 

folks  are  tending  that  way.  But 
rwteMi  itrav*  w  r.  <•.<*•»»  from  the  booze  standpoint  the  dis¬ 
couraging  feature  of  the  late  elec¬ 
tion  is  the  way  cities  which  voted 
wet  when  their  States  went  dry. 
at  earlier  elections,  now  fall  into 
line  nnd  vote  to  keep  the  salooiiH 
closed  us  tight  as  Noaii’S  Ark  lie- 
fore  Noah  sent  out  the  dove.  Cases 
in  point  are  Seattle  nnd  Denver. 
When  Washington  nnd  Colorado 
said  good-by  to  the  saloon,  their 
principal  cities  protested  by  voting 
the  other  way.  Now  that  they  have 
lived  under  dry  conditions,  these 
.  city  folks  want  to  go  on  living  that 
way.  This  is  one  answer  to  the 
lugubrious  persons  who  assure  us 
that  the  temperance  movement  is  a 
fluke  nnd  u  failure  wherever  tried. 

For  the  Holidays 

DON  MARQUIS,  who  knows 
about  such  things,  has  this 
•  bit  of  inside  dope  for  the  feast¬ 
ing  season: 

To  dodge  h  prim  »nrcopIu»gu», 

Ho  kind  lo  your  e«ophmoiH. 

Tell  it  to  the  boy  when  he  comes  in 
from  school  with  his  face  polished, 
nnd  try  it  on  yourself  when  you  go 
to  mother’s  for  Sunday  dinner. 

Race  Suicide  of  Intelligence 

I  N  the  latest  issue  of  the  “Hur- 
SG  THE  BAR  Ivard  Graduates’  Magazine”  is 

oaning  at  the  bar  ichen  printed  a  formidable  statistical 

, n  article  entitled  "A  Study  of  the 

Birth  Rate  in  Harvard  and  Yale 
Graduates."  The  author  went  over 
the  facts  as  to  the  ten  thousand  men  graduated  from  these  insti¬ 
tutions  between  1850  and  1890  and  established  certain  conclu¬ 
sions  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  national  future,  are  really 
alarming.  It  appears  that  out  of  every  twelve  Harvard  and  Yale 
men  only  nine  will  marry,  usually  at  about  the  age  of  thirty.  Two 
of  these  marriages  will  be  childless ;  the  other  seven  will  have  some 
twenty  children.  So  that  a  group  of  twelve  college  men  will  be 
replaced  in  time  by  ten.  The  population  of  our  country  is  growing, 
but  these  families  are  becoming  a  smaller  and  smaller  part  of  it, 
and  a  period  equal  to  that  since  the  settlement  of  New  England 
(eight  or  nine  generations)  will  see  them  well-nigh  extinct.  These 
men  are  probably  above  the  average  in  every  way.  their  stock  has 
played  a  great  and  useful  part  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
the  community  has  given  them  exceptional  advantages,  and  their 
stock  is  dying  out.  Former  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  has  indi¬ 
cated  the  likeliest  explanation:  “A  preference  for  freedom  from 
cate  and  responsibility."  Is  education,  then,  an  incident  in  the 
process  of  racial  decay?  Whore  is  our  boasted  learning  if  the 
l  st  we  can  teach  leaves  men  inclined  rather  to  quit  this  human 
s  /uggle  than  to  continue  it  and  better  it  in  the  persons  of  their 
cj  lildren  ?  Was  the  earth  given  to  us  as  a  graveyard  for  the  wise 
»'d  an  abiding  place  for  the  foolish?  Our  universities  must  stand 
fall  by  the  answer  to  such  questions  in  the  after  lives  of  their 
graduates,  for  in  the  long  run  this  world  will  be  held  by  those 
who  care  about  bring,  and  their  children  will  call  them  blessed. 
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ONE  RUNG  HIGHER  UP 


Can  you  imagine  u 
more  picturesque  po¬ 
sition  than  to  tie  the 
only  woman  in  a  body 
of  135  national  law¬ 
makers.  and  the  first 
woman  to  lie  elected 
to  Congress?, If  Miss 
Jeannette  Rankin  of 
Montana  is  the  right 
sort  of  stateswomnn, 
she  cannot  fail  to 
mnke  herself  famous 


Marry  S.  New  (left).  Senator-elect  from 
Indiunn.  has  boon  n  strong  man  in 
Republican  politics  for  a  long  time.  He 
won  over  John  W.  Kern,  the  Democratic 
floor  leader  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  New  used 
to  tie  a  first-class  newspaper  reporter. 
Here  he  is  seen  shaking  hands  with 
Vice  President  Marshall  in  Indianapolis 


William  M.  ('aider  (left)  had 
easy  sailing  in  his  race  for 
United  States  Senntor  from 
New  York.  He  swamped 
William  F.  McCombs,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  with 

a  plurality  of  al»ut  200.000. 
Colder  was  a  Rrooklyn  con¬ 
gressman  for  several  terms 


George  R.  Lunn.  Congressman-elect 
from  New  York,  recently  flopped 
from  Socialism  to  Democracy.  He 
is  serving  his  second  term  as  mayor 
of  Schenectady,  to  which  he  was 
elected  as  a  Socialist.  He  was  a  min¬ 
ister  before  he  became  an  agitator 


Alvan  T.  Fuller  (right)  of  the  Chel¬ 
sea  district  of  Massachusetts  is  an 
Independent,  and  will  be  one  of  half 
a  dozen  congressmen  outside  the 
old  parties  who  may  hold  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power.  He  defeated  E.  W. 
Roberts,  a  ninth-term  Republican 


Too  much  Johnson  in  California? 
Not^yet!  Hiram  (left),  radical  Re- 
the  race  for  senator 
Charles  E.  Hughes 


b>|  250.000 
frfl  into  the  hands  of  Johnson's  Old 
Guard  enemies  and  lost  the  State 
and  the  presidency  to  Mr.  Wilson 
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A  good  many  Repub¬ 
lican*  in  Delaware 
did  nut  like  Senator 
Henry  A.  du  Pont.  *o 
they  scratched  the 
ticket  and  helped  the 
Democrats  to  elect 
Josiah  Oliver  Wol¬ 
cott.  the  han«L<ome 
young  man  in  the 
circle.  Mr.  Wolcott 
was  State  Attorney 
General  for  one  term 


Kenneth  I).  .McKeHnr,  Democratic  Senator- 
elect  from  Tennessee,  has  won  his  way  up 
in  politics  by  hard  work.  He  ha*  served 
three  terms  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tive*.  and  is  rated  ns  a  very  able  law¬ 
maker.  He  has  earned  a  modest  fortune 
at  the  Memphis  bar.  With  him  are  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  and  Mrs.  McAdoo 


Frank  II.  Kellogg  (right), 
elected  Senator  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans  of  Minnesota,  will 
have  to  work  very  hard 
in  his  new  job  if  he  adds 
any  glory  to  his  name. 
He  is  probably  the  most 
widely  known  trust-bust¬ 
ing  lawyer  in  the  country 


Judge  William  H.  King  of  Salt  Lake 
•lid  not  ride  into  the  Senate  on  the 
Wilson  wave.  He  won  over  Senator 
Sutherland.  Republican,  on  his  own 
merits,  and  his  popularity  helped 
make  Utah  Democratic.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Mormon  Church 


Although  Hughes  carried  Rhode 
Island.  Peter  G.  Gerry  (right).  run¬ 
ning  as  a  Democrat,  won  over  the 
present  standpat  Republican  Senator. 
H.  F.  Lippitt.  Gerry  is  only  thirty- 
seven  years  old.  and  a  lawyer,  scien¬ 
tist,  philanthropist,  and  sportsman 


Medill  McCormick  (left),  elected 
Congressman-at-large.  ran  20.000 
votes  ahead  of  everybody  else  on 
the  Republican  ticket  in  Illinois. 
He  supported  Roosevelt  in  191*2.  but 
old-fashioned  Republicans  like  him 
none  the  less  for  his  liberal  views 
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COLLIER' S  T YFEKL  Y 


BY  ROSA  NAOMI  SCOTT 


To  wf  each  child  now  the  woman 
had  to  transfer  her  gaze  from  the 
face*  marching  down  the  walk  to¬ 
ward  her  to  the  fares  coming 
through  the  door-  She  put  her 
hand  over  her  eye*  for  the  longer 
look  Of  the  six  hundred  children 
there  remained  only  one  hundred. 
Her  look  increased  in  intensity  as 
It  searched  and  sprang  away  from 
each  little  fare  that  appeared  a 
spectacular  instant  at  the  balcony's 
front  before  the  line  separated  into 
three  parts. 

To  allow  the  tangled  primarian* 
to  unkink  in  the  street  and  melt 
away,  the  child  leading  the  last 
fifty  was  halted  on  the  balcony  at 
the  top  of  the  atepa.  The  aun 
pricked  out  the  yellow  in  her  hair 
and  the  smart  coat  hugging  a 
stocky  little  figure. 

The  woman's  eye*  never  left  the 
child's  face  as  she  bobbed  down  the 
steps  and  the  walk  to  the  gate. 
Just  before  she  reached  the  woman 
her  heavy  lips  curled  into  a  amile 
and  she  flashed  out  her  hand  at  the 
teacher  leading  the  line.  The 
woman's  purplish  face  flushed 
Then  the  child'a  eye*,  sheering 
past  the  teacher's,  encountered  the 
woman's,  and.  staring  hack,  she 
stumbled  over  the  heels  in  front  of 
her.  She  would  have  fallen,  but  the 
woman  caught  her.  Her  big  hands 
poised  the  child  a  moment,  as  If 
weighing  her  before  ahe  aet  her 
down.  Her  eyes  burned  over  the 
lit’le  girl’s  lips,  her  hair,  her  lenrth.  her  shoes,  and 
a  bluish,  glared  forefinger  lifted  the  child'a  chin. 

A  small  brunette  with  a  high-bred  face  dashed  bp- 
tween  them.  “Come  on.  Nina.  Race  me  »o  the  comer." 

Nina  sprang  from  the  woman  to  the  pavement 
and  sprinted  laboriously  in  overshoe*  and  snow  to 
the  comer.  The  woman  plowed  along  the  street 
beside  them,  panting,  breathless,  but  reached  the 
comer  as  the  children  did.  There  she  bent  over 
the  blond,  stocky  child.  “Is  your  name  Knot* 

“Yee." 

“How  old  are  you 7" 

“Seven." 

The  woman  caught  the  child'a  hand  convulsively, 
drew  off  her  mitten,  and  pressed  a  quarter  in  it. 

The  little  brunette  shot  hack  in  contempt,  but 
Nina's  heavy  lips  curled  in  the  smile  *he  had  flashed 
at  her  teacher. 

The  woman  dropped  on  the  snow  beside  Nina,  put 
an  arm  around  her.  The  quick  motion  took  off  her 
head  shawl,  revealing  an  apple  knot  of  stubby  yel¬ 
low  hair.  “Nina I"  screamed  the  brunette  in  terror. 

Nina,  gazing  at  the  tears  screwing  out  of  the 
woman's  strange  eyes,  swayed  toward  her.  Almost 
the  woman  clasped  her.  almost  the  working  lips 
burst  into  words,  when  suddenly— more  suddenly 
than  she  had  knelt— the  woman  rose,  snatched  up 
her  shawl  and  wrapped  it  over  her  face — entirely 
over  her  face— and  with  a  queer,  jerky  sound,  like 
an  animal  in  pain,  ran  blindly  down  the  street- 

Nina  ran  to  the  teacher  of  the  Firsts,  who  at  this 
instant  rounded  the  comer,  and  caught  her  round 
the  wrisL  “Who  Is  she?"  begged  the  child. 

“She  is  Rachel.  I  saw  her  once  at  Dan  Racer's 

'Rachel— who?  Tell  me  about  her?"  pressed  the 

child. 

The  teacher  looked  at  the  lovely  curve  of  Nina's 
beaver  and  her  smart  coat.  “Like  the  happy  nations, 
she  has  no  history  for  a  little  girl  like  you.  Nina, 
tucked  in  a  velvet  nest.  Run  on  and  forget  you  ever 
saw  her.  Though-  she  is  trying  to  be  good— now— ” 
The  teacher's  eye*  wandered  to  the  bowed,  shawled 
figure  far  down  the  street  now,  still  running. 

IN  spite  of  the  iced  streets.  Rachel  ran  on — miles: 

entirely  beyond  lawns  spread  about  colonial  bal¬ 
conies.  into  streets  of  sway-backed  structures  that 
seemed  to  stand  up  because  they  were  jammed  into 
and  on  each  other.  From  such  a  street,  swarming 
with  wry-nosed.  Wear-eyed  humanity,  she  whirled 
breathless  into  a  crooked  alley  and  bumped  into  a 
man  in  a  checked  soit- 

“  What's  eating  you?"  he  scowled.  Then  be  seemed 


to  recognize  her.  "Rachel!  Why  uin't  you  holding 
down  your  job  at  the  resteruw?”  His  tone  waa  more 
than  suspicion;  it  was  a  warrant  sworn  out  to  arrest. 

"Rastus  is  cooking  for  me  to-day  since  twelve 
o'clock." 

'•He’ll  be  cooking  all  the  time  for  you." 

,  “It's  the  first  day  I  have  had  off  for  six  months. 
You  needn’t  be  scared  I'm  losing  my  job.  I'll  git 
a  raise  the  first." 

His  eye  ran  over  her  craftily. 

“You  can't  fix  yourself  better  than  that  hull  bed¬ 
room  you  rent  from  me.  That’s  an  illegant  venti¬ 
lator-  You  being  away  all  day,  you  need  no  win¬ 
dow.  Ef  you  air  raised,  you  ought  to  put  that  money 
in  the  Sunshine  Mutual''— he  whipped  out  a  policy— 
“for  your  child.  You've  got  a  child,  ain’t  you?" 

TY  ACHE!,  turned  to  hide  two  ragged  tears  strag- 
fflinff  down  her  cheeka.  She  waa  winking,  unsee¬ 
ing.  at  the  heaving  street  mob  when  an  automobile 
that  had  been  wedged  in  the  seething  mass  flashed 
by.  Seated  in  It.  a  fur-coated  Indy  held  close  a  stocky 
child  whose  full  lips  curled  in  a  smile. 

Rachel  strained  after  the  car,  a  ruah  of  purple 
blood  swelling  her  face.  The  man  repeated  twice 
the  question  he  was  asking  before  she  hoard  him. 

"You’re  thinking  of  chunging  from  that  hall  bed¬ 
room?"  he  probed. 

The  woman  brushed  the  tears  off  and  faced  him 
with  a  sullen  jaw:  "Yes.  I  am." 

“You're  drinking.  Rachel.”  He  leered  closer. 

"I've  not  teched  a  drop." 

The  dry  austerity  of  her  gaze  sent  him  on  a  new 
tack.  “What  does  Dun  Racer  say?” 

"I'm  going  to  tell  him  now." 

The  man  looked  after  her  aa  ahe  made  off  through 
the  twisted  alley  toward  a  fresh  brick  building  that 
stood  out  from  surrounding  tenements  like  a  smart 
lady  among  dingy  pots.  Over  the  door  of  the  build¬ 
ing  stretched  the  sign:  "Dan  Racer's  Mission." 

As  Rachel  passed  through  this  door  there  were 
no  longer  tears  on  her  obstinate  face. 

Dan  Racer  rose  out  of  the  twilight  of  an  upstairs 
study  a*  she  entered.  Ilia  cloan-cut  head  above 
ponderous  shoulder*  gave  a  satisfying  Impression  of 
mental  and  muscular  power.  Nothing  less  than  the 
radiant  sympathy  of  hia  face  could  have  lit  the 
murky  afternoon.  He  greeted  Rachel  with  what  tho 
ladle*  called  "Dan  Rncer's  heavenly  amile." 

“Come  right  In.  Karhel,  right  in.  Well,  how 
goes  Itr 

The  woman  did  not  look  at  him  aa  she  slid  into 
the  chair  he  indicated.  He  sat  down,  facing  her, 
in  a  desk  chair,  revolving  It  a  bit  a*  his  glance  run 
from  her  feet,  braced  defiantly  apart,  to  the  shawl 
over  her  head.  "Where  is  your  hat.  Rachel?"  he  asked. 

As  she  did  not  answer,  he  leaned  forward  with 
a  smothered  exclamation. 

"You  have  seen  your  child!" 

"Yea."  Still  ahe  did  not  look  at  him,  but  the  lines 
of  her  big  face  stiffened. 

“Where?" 

“At  the  East  I.ynnton  school."  Her  heavy  lips 
were  working,  and  her  voice  rose  to  a  flat  falsetto. 
“I  watched  them  all  come  out — and  I  knowed  it. 
'Mongst  them  all— the  minute  I  seen  it.  I  knowed  it." 

"Two  months  ago,"  Rarer  interrupted  gravely, 
“you  told  me  you  wanted  to  see  your  child,  and 
I  said  you  must  not.  I  told  you  you  must  never 
see  her.” 

She  quailed  under  his  note  of  authority  ns  if  it 
were  the  lash  of  a  whip. 

"I  wanted  to  see  her,"  she  pleaded  hoarsely. 
“  'Peared  like  I  couldn’t  live.  My  victuals  had  no 
taste.  I  couldn't  rest  night*— it  were  worse  every 
day.  I  had  to  see  her  once."  Her  eyes  sought  his 
with  the  dumb  appeal  of  a  dog.  "They  air  raising 
me  at  the  resteraw.  I  kin  git  a  better  room  for  us 
both.  She’s  at  school  most  all  day.  I  kin  do  for 
her— I  kin  work." 

“Rachel,  you  gave  away  your  child." 

"When  I  was  on  a  jag.  too  drunk  to  know  what 
I  was  doing."  Her  repressed  defiance  flashed  out 
“She  was  sick.  I  couldn't  take  keer  of  her.  I  gave 
her  to  the  hospital— the  settlement  worker  couldn’t 
git  her  when  I  warn't  drunk." 

“When  you  were  not  drunk,  if  there  was  such  a 
time — God  forgive  me  for  reminding  you  of  what 
He  has  forgiven.  Rachel— you  lived  where  no  child 
could  tie  kept  The  authorities  would  have  taken  it 
from  you.  When  you  promised  God  to  begin  your 
life  over — " 

She  blenched.  "1  am  not  taking  back  what  1 


Tl ir  Human  dropp'd  on 
the  inoir  ht.lde  Slna, 
pul  an  arm  around  her 


RACHEL  won  a  priza  in  Cou.njta  lari  •  hart, 
•lory  ronlerl,  but  for  o  number  of  ana  voidable  rta- 
•one  its  publication  has  been  delayed  until  now. 

THE  woman,  standing  motionless  in  tha  anow  out¬ 
side  the  school  gate,  lurched  forward  as  the  Jani¬ 
tor  propped  open  the  big  front  doors  for  the  children 
to  pass  out.  For  an  hour  the  janitor  had  seen  her 
standing  then  In  cold  that  bit  to  the  hone.  Her  sud¬ 
den  movement  plunged  her  thigh -deep  Into  a  sooty 
snowdrift,  hut  It  gave  her  a  view  of  the  school  walk 
from  the  gate  to  the  open  door*. 

Her  gaze  fixed  on  the  doors  and  she  stood  motion¬ 
less  again  as  if  unconscious  of  the  snow  melting 
against  her  body.  Her  breath,  visible  in  the  icy 
air,  like  puffs  of  smoke,  came  »o  quickly  it  blurred 
her  sight,  and  she  drew  her  head  shawl  across  her 
thick  lips.  Her  gray  eye*— with  a  look  of  vision 
that  somehow  contradicted  tho  battered  flatness  of 
her  face-  strained  In  a  fiery  absorption  on  the  chil¬ 
dren,  who  were  now  tiling  out. 

The  small  humans  called  the  High  and  Low  First 
led  the  six  hundred  who  at  this  moment  poured  out 
of  East  Lynnton.  Capped  and  coated  against  intense 
cold,  they  waddled  like  ducklings  down  the  step*  in 
pathetic  attempts  to  keep  military  step  to  the  bell 
click  of  tho  teacher,  who  marched  facing  them,  call¬ 
ing:  “Right,  left!"  Weighted  with  overshoes  and 
books,  they  flowed  down  the  walk  an  unsteady  stream, 
that  hesitated  in  an  eddy  at  the  gate.  For  here  they 
met  the  woman's  strange  eye*  staring  at  them  and 
stopping  to  stare  back,  all  hinder  overshoes  tangled 
with  all  foremost  overshoes,  and  the  eddy  whirling 
hark  twisted  the  line  to  the  big  door*. 

The  teacher  at  the  gate  wheeled  on  the  woman  as 
the  cause  of  the  confusion  with  a  "What-are-you- 
doing-here?”  glare.  The  woman  did  not  see  it  The 
look  Bhed  from  her  sturdy  figu/e  and  dumb  eyes  as 
from  something  bovine.  She  did  not  even  see  the 
teacher.  Her  eyes  never  wavered  from  the  line 
marching  toward  her.  They  threaded  it  like  a  pierc¬ 
ing  needle.  Her  gaze  seized  tech  small  face  as  it 
came,  held  it  an  intense  moment,  released  it  and 
sprung  to  the  next  small  face. 

Brown  and  blond,  curled  and  straight-topped,  they 
filed  by  in  fifties.  Two  fifties  passed,  then  three — 
four  fifties;  eight — ten  fifties  of  small  faces  the 
woman’s  eyes  seized,  devoured,  released,  only  to 
seize,  devour,  and  release  again.  Then  a  change 
came  in  the  line  at  the  door.  Humans  not  so  small, 
with  steadier  leg*,  emerged,  dividing  into  three 
lines.  One  line  came  straight  toward  the  gate 
where  the  woman  stood,  the  others,  passing  down 
steps  to  the  right  and  left,  flowed  out  at  side  gates. 
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promised  God.  You  said  He  gave  me  a  new  life" — 
her  voice  rose  again  to  a  flat  shriek.  “I’ve  lived 
right  —  I’ve  worked.  I've  prayed  —  for  my  child.” 
Her  big  hands  twisted  together.  "I  asked  you  to 
help  mo  got  her.” 

"It  would  be  wrong  to  take  her  from  a  home  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  could  give  her.  where  she  is  happy. 
I  told  you  that  I  knew  where  she  was  and  that  she 
was  where  she  should  be.”  Before  his  next  words 
were  out  he  realized  they  were  a  brutal  blunder. 
"It  would  be  cruel  to  take  Nina  from  the  woman 
she  loves  as  a  mother.” 

“I'm  her  mother!  She’s  mine!”  With  a  shawl 
end  she  wiped  the  tears  gushing  out.  "She  smiled 
so  party  in  my  face.  She  would  love  me.  God! 
Don’t  I  know  it?  She’s  mine!” 

The  janitor  knocked  and  opened  the  door. 

“The  lady  says  she  must  see  you  at  once.” 

"You  know  my  rule,"  Racer  cut  in:  "everyone 
in  turn.” 

"But  the  Indy  came  hefore  Rachel  ”  explained  the 
janitor. 

”1  did  not  know  that.  Rachel,  wait  here  till  I 
come  buck.  Promise!" 

The  bowed  head  nodded. 

"The  lady  is  in  the  night  schoolroom,"  added  the 

janitor. 

As  Dan  Racer  opened  the  door  of  the  schoolroom 
a  fur-coated  lady  moved  restlessly  between  the  book- 
strewn  desks.  She  wheeled,  facing  him.  white  even 
in  the  half  dusk.  Her  whiteness  emphasized  her 
glossy  brown  ryes  that  leaped  terrorized  at  Racer's 
face.  Her  hands,  elegant,  narrow,  like  her  face  and 
form,  plucked  at  each  other’*  gloved  Angers.  Her 
well-bred  voice  was  shaken. 

"Mr,  Racer,  Rachel  it  must  hnve  been  Rachel— 
saw  Nina  to-day  at  school,  and  spoke  to  her.  and 
gave  her  a  quarter."  Her  words  seemed  to  dry 
against  u  dry  mouth.  Racer  saw  the  effort  with 
which  she  was  holding 
herself  together  and  spoke 
casually. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Osgood, 

Rachel  came  and  told  me.” 

“Rachel  cumo— and  told 
you?" 

She  darted  toward  him; 

In  the  instant  he  felt  her 
mind  darting  also  upon  all 
surrounding  fact*. 

"She  wanta  you  to  help 
her  to  get  Nina  I  She  haa 
f  ou  n  d  her  out!"  Her 
frightened  eyes  swept 
through  the  window  to  the 
little  girl  In  the  limousine 
In  the  street  and  back  to 
R  a  c  e  r  before  she  whis¬ 
pered:  "Rachel  la  here, 
now!" 

"She  is  waiting  upstairs 
in  my  study.  She  will  not 
see  Nina,"  Racer  reus- 
sured  her. 

”1  would  take  Nina  to 
Kurnpe  to-morrow,  but 
Mr.  Osgood  can't  travel 
on  uccount  of  hi*  heart 
But  you  can  send  Rachel 
out  of  town.”  The  lady 
dragged  a  check  book  and 
fountain  pen  out  of  her  -vils 

bag  with  hysteric  haste,  .‘CBflfl 

her  hand*  shaking  with  l 

furnish  all  V 

fund*  —  any  amount  of 

money.  A  farm  bought —  j  t 

in  the  country,  say— 

where  she  could  huve  sum- 

mer  boarders.  I  would 

leave  It  all  to  you—” 

Dan  Racer’*  level  look 
checked  her. 

"Do  you  think  It  would 
l»e  right,  Mrs.  Osgood,  to 
bribe  Rnrhel  to  give  up 
her  child?” 

A  sudden  crimson  swept 

from  the  woman's  peaked  om  •' 

chin  to  her  brow.  Then 
she  launched  a  practical 

shot  at  the  man.  "If  1  have  the  child.  I  ought 
to  lie  willing  to  do  something  for  the  woman  who 
hasn't  the  child.  If  I  could  give  her  an  independence 
she  has  never  had  in  her  life,  fresh  interests  and 
surroundings,  I  am  helping  her  in  a  common-sense 
way.  If  I  do  this  and  take  her  away  from  the 
temptation  to  try  to  get — the  child — ” 

“To  take  her  away  from  the  mission  would  prob¬ 
ably  place  her  in  the  way  of  temptation.”  Racer's 
eyes  again  attacked  and  defeated  the  woman’s. 
"Among  strangers  she  might  fall — into  old  habits. 
Only  God  can  save  her  from  the  temptation  of  try¬ 
ing  to  get — her  own  child." 

"You  are  expecting  too  much  of  her.”  flared  the 
possessing  mother.  "You  will  find  it  out,  Mr.  Racer. 


She  may  try  to  get  Nina  again!”  The  last  words 
froze  into  ghosts  of  sounds  on  her  white  lips. 

"Oh.  no.  I  think  not.” 

She  came  dose  to  him,  and  be  saw  her  fair  hands 
were  twisting  in  the  same  motion  of  agony  as  the 
stubbed  mother  hands  above. 

"Nina  was  so  pleased.  She  won’t  let  that  quarter 
out  of  her  hand.  She  has  money  in  the  bank  and 
every  week  her  allowance  of  spending  money!  But 
this  quarter  seems  the  first  money  she  ever  saw  in 
her  life!"  She  tried  to  moisten  her  dry  mouth  be¬ 
fore  she  stuttered  out  the  heart  of  her  terror.  “If— 
it  should  be  the  call  of  Wood  to  blood—" 

Dan  Racer’s  radiant  smile  broke  through  the  gloom 
and  his  splendid  shoulders  bent  toward  the  woman’s 
terror  protectingiy. 

"She  knows  but  one  mother.  Mrs.  Osgood.  You 
are  that  mother.  You  are  going  to  keep  her." 

"Rachel  could  do  nothing  for  her."  the  lady  hur¬ 
ried  on.  "It  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  Nina’s  whole 
life  that  is  horrible — unthinkable!  Rachel  has  never 
been  with  her.  She  gave  her  away  when  she  was 
a  baby  She  can’t  really  love  her — ” 

“But  she  does  love  her."  Racer  broke  in  as  if  the 
fact  had  just  been  hurled  into  hi.  consciousness. 


Public  Opinion  in  the  person  of  a  deaconess  who 
made  colls  in  Crabbe’s  Alley.  She  at  once  raised 
the  question  of  Rachel's  giving  away  the  child.  She 
even  brought  a  lady  in  a  carriage,  with  a  lawyer 
and  paper  to  sign,  and  hinted  somewhat  broadly  ul 
Rachel’s  incapacity  as  a  parent. 

"You  can’t  send  it  to  school.  You  can’t  give  it 
a  home— this  is  a  pigsty.  You  can’t  get  clothes 
for  it— unless  you  beg  them.  Why,  you  can’t  feed 
it.  woman,  when  you  wean  it.” 

The  baby  was  asleep  in  its  only  cradle,  Rachel’a 
deep  maudlin  breast.  She  rose,  fronting  the  sallow 
face  framed  in  the  deaconess's  black  bonnet  and 
white  tic.  and  the  other  woman’s  hungry  brown  eyes 
above  the  fur  coal. 

"It's  mine!"  she  hurled  in  insolent  triumph  at  the 
two  childless  women,  watching  a  curious  shame 
stain  their  faces  as  she  hugged  the  child  closer. 
With  another  chuckle  of  triumph  she  reeled  into 
the  rain,  drawing  her  shawl  over  the  little  face 
in  her  warm  arms. 

Uter,  when  she  was  "on  a  jug,"  as  she  told 
Dan  Racer,  the  baby,  drenched,  gasping  with 
pneumonia,  was  relinquished  to  the  deaconess,  with 
the  hospital  ambulance  in  the  foreground.  Ruchel 
had  had  a  hospital  experience,  and  her  blurred 
consciousness  held  the  single  iden  of  getting  the 
baby  there  She  signed  the  paper  necessary. 

Here  Public  Opinion 
lost  sight  of  Rachel  for 
year*.  Then  inconceiv¬ 
able  news  drifted  hack. 
Rachel  had  been  con- 
\  cried  in  Dun  Racer's 
mission.  Racer,  a  f  t  o  r 
kicking  himself  down  tho 
last  flight  of  Indecency, 
.  J  had  been 


remade  from 

f  degenerate  drunkenness 

into  forceful  manhood.  It 
wa*  the  orthodox  evan¬ 
gelistic  story  of  n  mm 
being  saved  in  a  Gospel 
meeting,  but  Dan  Racer 
lived  the  transformation 
with  a  ringing  power  that 
made  it  both  a  miracle  and 
an  everyday  fact.  Ilia 
power  to  turn  had  live* 
right  was  a  part  of  town 
history  und  authentic 
town  new*.  Rachel's 
change,  too.  was  trnns- 
formation.  More  Incon- 
— ceivable  news  drifted  back 
to  public  Opinion:  Rachel 
was  "on  to  a  steady  job,” 
cooking  In  n  restaurant. 
I.ater  Rachel  appeared  in 
Crubbe’s  Alley,  walking 
steadily  and  unfamiliarly ; 
dressed  unfamiliurly.  too, 
in  a  black  hat  and  coat 
suit  The  grocery  man. 
the  saloon  keeper,  and  tho 
policeman  gaped  at  her  as 
she  stood  gazing  at  her  old 
quarters.  She  wiped  her 
eyes  with  a  handkerchief, 
then,  as  the  tears  flowed 
faster,  with  the  back  of 
her  hand. 

At  the  saloon  she 
stopped  and  invited  her 
acquaintances  there  to  the 
mission.  "I  am  living 
M  right,”  she  said.  "God  can 

^°u  do  as  much  for  any  of  you. 

Look  at  what  He  has  done 
for  Dan  Racer." 

Saloon  keepers,  no  more  than  ministers,  squinted 
at  Dan  Racer's  history. 

“Your  baby’s  a  big  girt— ain’t  it.  Rachel?  Where 
is  she?"  asked  the  saloon  keeper. 

Rachel  turned  away,  her  lips  working  spas¬ 
modically.  .  .  . 

That  night,  at  the  close  of  tho  meeting  in  the  mis¬ 
sion — she  went  every  evening  to  the  mission  service 
— she  asked  Racer  to  help  her  get  her  child  back. 
Infinitely  gentle,  utterly  inexorable,  he  refused. 
She  had  appeared  to  accept  his  refusal.  How  she 
had  found  the  child  attended  East  Lynnton  school 
Racer  never  knew. 

“How  did  she  know  it  among  six  hundred  chil¬ 
dren?”  he  asked  himself  after  watching  Mrs. 
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Osgood’s  car  disappear,  and,  climbing  again  to  his  He  felt  the  question  defied  the  spiritual  allegiance 
desk  chair,  sat  looking  at  Rachel’s  bowed  head.  that  had  been  held  between  them,  but  he  answered 

“Rachel,"  he  began  with  quiet  authority,  “you  her  with  the  bald  truth: 
must  give  this  thing  up.  You  must  let  the  child  “Perhaps  yod  have.  Rachel.  No  doubt  you  could 
alone.  Promise  me  you  will."  give  trouble." 

Rachel  stretched  her  arms  above  her  head  with  a  He  squared  himself  on  the  desk  chair,  facing 
cry  that  stood  out  ever  after  in  his  life’s  memories.  mentally  the  trouble  Rachel  could  give:  a  jacka- 
“I  want  my  child!  Oh.  God,  I  want  my  child!  napes  lawyer— one  could  be  easily  found— who 
I  want  my  child!"  would  take  the  case;  the  hysteric  agony  of 

She  might  have  been  "Rachel,  weeping,  refusing  to  the  adopted  mother;  the  cleavage  in  Nina’s  life, 

l>e  comforted,”  stretching  out  empty  arms;  a  primal  suddenly  confronted  with  a  strange  mother,  and  the 

force,  measureless,  uncontrollable  as  the  swell  of  only  mother  she  had  ever  known  grown  strange, 

the  ocean.  If  Rachel  got  the  child,  she  would  perpetuate  in  her 

A  sudden  sense  of  his  helplessness  before  this  the  limitations  of  her  poverty  and  ignorance;  if  she 

force  drove  in  upon  him.  All  that  he  meant  to  say  failed,  she  would  still  jar  the  child’s  house  of  life  at 

suddenly  shriveled  in  his  throat  A  moment  before  its  foundation  The  scandal  to  the  mission  rose 

the  whole  question  was  settled  in  his  mind  by  the  clear  before  Mm — a  sensational  newspaper  trial, 

thought  of  the  child’s  comfortable  situation.  Her  and  the  whole  affair  a  blackening  crack,  widened 

dainty,  red-coated  figure  in  the  limousine,  the  silver-  as  his  thought  pursued  it.  splitting  and  defacing  his 

decked  table  when  he  hod  last  had  dinner  in  her  daily  work  and  his  far-reaching  vision.  The  radi- 

home,  the  orderly,  clegunt  spaces  of  living  room  and  anc*  that  greeted  Rachel  had  died  in  his  face  He 

library,  her  sleeping  room  wainscoted  with  Mother  looked  gray  with  years,  puffed  under  the  lids,  hard 

Goose  folk— all  these  blurred,  grew  disxy.  dropped  of  lip  as  he  sat  there.  The  tug  of  bearing  inner 

entirely  awny  before  the  call  of  this  motherhood,  responsibilities*  of  other  lives,  who  for  payment 

ageless,  eonic,  os  Rachel  rocked  before  him.  crying:  turned,  tripped,  and  hurled  him  in  the  mud.  nipped 
“I  want  my  child!  Oh.  God,  I  want  my  child!”  some  deep,  naked  root  of  life  in  him.  It  filled  him. 
His  common  sense  struggled  against  his  sympathy.  not  with  anger.*  but  with  a  black-hearted  hopeless- 
He  tried  to  regain  hold  upon  those  truths  in  nature  ness— a  sense  of  sacrifice  poured  out  for  naught— 
that  go  beyond  mere  nature  and  reveal  immortalities,  that  many  a  w*ary  fighter  for  the  good  of  others. 
He  did  succeed  in  bringing  to  his  inner  vision  the  who  could  have  been  lifted  up  on  the  cross  of 
eternal  law  of  cause  ami  effect,  and  he  tried  to  bring  enemies  and  de*piaed  the  shame,  has  dropped  under, 
this  home  to  Rachel  with  the  keenest  of  all  weapons 

—the  sword  of  his  own  heart  laid  bare  before  her.  FPHEN  the  bowed,  heaving  shoulders  of  the  woman 
"Rachel,  you  know  my  child  died— from  neglect  A  strained  again  at  his  vast  sympathies.  Was  he 
and  lack  of  medical  attention.  My  wife  sent  me  really  asking  too  much  of  her?  lie  was  asking  her 
word.  I  was  too  drunk  to  understand.  I  forfeited  to  give  up  her  child  for  the  joya  of  eternity  The 
my  child—"  His  voieo  got  loose  ifi  fierce  uncontrol,  difficulty  was  (he  did  not  realise  eternity;  the  diffl- 
"God  Himself  can’t  give  her  back  to  me.  Rachel,  colty  of  the  heart  that  beat  hot  and  cried  out:  "Eat. 

you  did  the  same."  •  drink,  to-morrow  »t  die";  the  grasp  of  flesh— big, 

Staring  at  his  clenched  hands,  he  tried  to  get  grip  comfortable,  sore!  He  remembered  how  crasy  the 

of  his  feelings.  This  tragedy  of  his  life  he  had  never  anumption  of  i  world  to  come  had  seemed  to  him  in 

before  put  Into  words,  except  to  his  wife  in  the  awful  Ihe  old.  had.  mad  days.  Doubt  of  this  world  beyond 

Intimacies  of  repentance  In  their  first  reunion,  but  he  sometimes  still  blackened  the  back  of  his  brain.  He 
was  sustained  then  hy  the  first  glory  of  his  sense  of  had  no  doubt  of  mysteries  and  miracles;  the  imroe- 
forgivencss  and  manly,  newly  awak¬ 
ened  shame. 

When  he  steadied  himself  he  looked 
up.  but  ho  saw  Instantly  Rachel  had 
heard  nothing  he  said.  She  was  rock¬ 
ing  back  and  forth,  but  not  weeping. 

She  was  looking  down  at  her  withered 
breast,  tapping  it  with  a  slow,  rhythmic 

motion.  In  a  flash  he  understood.  She  --  -  -w-  - 

felt  It  tender  and  swelled  agnln  with 
the  milk  of  life  for  the  little  head  she 
still  saw  there! 

This  child  she  nursed  In  memory  was 
living  still  I 

If  his  own  child  were  living!  An  Im¬ 
aginative  cog  In  his  brain  transferred 
the  thought  into  reality.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  she  seemed  actually  alive  In  the 

city.  It  came  to  him  with  a  spasm  of  the  At  - 

heart  that  stopped  life  for  the  moment. 
then  a  beating  in  his  throat  and  a  rush 
of  red  to  his  eyeballs.  But  he  rallied 
his  He  could  give  all  that  was 

necessary  to  his  child.  If  hr  were  like 
broken 

reuM  he  leu**  the  <hiM  in  another  *  . 

home  for  own  good?  Slowly  the 
tenant  ton  of  rerf  left  h.v  eyes,  then  he 
-a.  -r.ng  ty  a  pa-n»ol  <«.l.a«t*s  of 

the  - 

he 

>*«'•  •  •'  -•  —  « •  >  ! *  l 

stung  again  through  his  brain. 

in  1  - 

iiM'.hir.g  .  f'  1 

be  denied  her  character.  Now.  she  jHT V.  gP  ~ 

rocked  before  liim  the  blind  olxlu-  .  "  *.  -  J  1 

racy  of  nature  that  had  just  twisted 

*  .  Sea**  s.  . . 

nothing  hut  primal  motherhood 
She  dropped  her  face  in  her  hand? 
and  sobbed  out  loud — sobs  that  drove 
his  eurs  mad  with  their  agony  and  de¬ 
fiance.  His  face  lined  Into  seams  of 

pain  as  he  sat  there.  Then  he  sud-  "Rf) 

denly  understood.  Rachel’s  transfor¬ 
mation  made  her  human  enough  to  long 

for  Nina  after  six  years  of  neglect.  ...  .  _fciw,  nh  . 

Just  as  the  stunted  humanity  w.thin  ‘  lcanl  my  ch,U *  °h’  Ood‘  1  my  chM' 

her  had  begun  to  live  and  she  reached 
after  Nina,  he  was  demanding  that  she 

give  her  up.  Her  desire  for  the  child  was  nested  in  diate  proof  of  these  was  his  own  transcendent  ex- 
the  germ  of  life  everlasting  in  her.  What  was  he  that  perience.  But.  illogically.  after  the  manner  of 
he  should  try  to  tear  out  one  and  leave  the  other?  doubt,  this  black  questioning  of  life  to  come  some- 
At  last  Rachel  lifted  her  head.  "Have  I  any  times  rose  like  a  fog  of  death  in  his  consciousness 
law  right  to  her?"  the  mother  asked  the  preacher,  and  whispered  that  the  longing  for  life  after  death 


had  created  heaven  as  the  longings  of  childhood  had 
created  fairies;  that  it  had  created  the  golden  mist 
about  the  history  of  the  Nazarene,  transforming  it 
to  a  glowworm  flying  softly  before  children  of  the 
night,  leading  them  on  from  age  to  age.  This  doubt, 
not  definite— a  sensation,  a  mood,  u  blast  of  deadly 
air— shriveled  his  grip  on  his  own  experience. 

His  lips  compressed,  the  soiled  snow  in  the  street 
seemed  to  rise  through  the  window  and  smite  him 
in  its  hard  winter  light.  This  doubt,  unexpressed, 
he  knew  was  the  core  of  the  coldness  of  the  herd 
He  was  presupposing  Rachel  had  no  such  doubt,  and 
was  asking  her  to  give  up  the  dearest  reality  of  life, 
her  child's  sweet  body  and  growth  near  her,  the 
quickening  of  age  to  youth;  asking  her  to  live  with 
no  more  human  glow  through  her  pale  veins  than  if 
she  were  a  rat  caught  in  u  trap.  He  was  asking 
this  for  the  hope  set  before  her.  and  his  doubt  of 
this  hope  often  set  fleshiess  fingers  about  his  heart, 
sweeping  away  God  and  immortality. 

As  his  thought  touched  this  point  again  he  came 
hack  to  the  great  sobs  of  the  mother,  and  the  priest 
In  him  gave  down  in  the  trembling  of  the  man. 

As  if  some  psychic  current  transmitted  his  thought 
through  the  twilight.  Rachel  wiped  her  tears  on  her 
thick  palms  and.  without  lifting  her  head,  hurled  a 
question  at  him.  It  took  him  bluntly,  like  n  blow  in 
the  face:  "Whose  will  Nina  be  in  heaven— mine 
or  theirs?" 

He  straightened,  staring  at  her.  The  last  bludg. 
eon  with  which  he  could  beat  her  from  the  child  was 
now  in  his  hands,  for  he  felt  sure  hr  caught  the 
orbit  of  her  simple  thinking.  If  the  child  would  be 
hers  in  heaven  because  she  had  borne  it,  nothing 
would  check  her  in  trying  to  get  it  by  law.  On  the 
contrary,  if  she  thought  the  child  would  be  hers  in 
heaven  as  a  reward  for  right  living,  she  would  be 
afraid  to  defy  Racer  and  get  It.  Racer  felt  It  was 
his  last  chance  to  Impose  restraint  upon  her. 

In  imagination  he  saw  Mrs.  Osgood's  brown  eye* 
staring  with  terror  at  him,  as  If  she.  too.  In  the 
dusk  waited  for  the  doom  or  bliss  of  his  answer. 
This  vision  brought  up  the  years  of  tender  nurture 
of  brsm,  heart,  body  she  hud  given  to  Nina. 

“I  have  been  the  real  mother  to  her." 
she  seemed  screaming  In  his  ears. 

There  was  a  man— his  wife  ha.l  told 
him-  who  had  befriended  his  child  and 
hourht  food  for  her  that  had  kept  her 
alive  for  months.  He  was  now  dead, 
For  this  reason,  did  he  have  right  to 
the  child  in  heaven? 

No,  he  cried  in  his  soul,  she  wus 
his -Dan  Racer’s— In  the  presence  of 
■ngelt.  by  the  great  law  of  universal 
nature! 

"Will  she  be  mine  or  theirs  in 
heaven?”  Rachel’s  eyes,  that  had 
drained  the  dregs  of  life,  fixed  him 
with  an  awful  chnllenge. 

He  sprang  up.  The  problem  went 
deeper  than  human  fingers  could  probe. 
He  would  let  her  terrific  obstinacy  to 
get  her  child  have  its  way.  He  hurled 
at  her  the  truth  of  ages  as  he  felt  it 
In  his  soul: 

"Yours,  Rachel  — as  God  Uvea  — 
yours!" 

She  staggered  to  her  feet,  a  curious 
chill  seizing,  shaking  her  frame. 

"Then  III—" 

Her  teeth  chattered  so  she  could  not 
finish.  She  drew  the  shawl  over  her 
face.  Suddenly  her  words  cut  the  si¬ 
lence  like  n  whip. 

"Then  I’ll— stand  It  out!" 

She  reeled  out  of  the  door  before 
Dan  Racer  understood.  He  stood  blink- 
S*  ing  as  if  something  had  leaped  out  of 

the  twilight  blinding  him— light  too  in¬ 
tense  to  be  really  seen. 

Light  he  had  longed  after,  faith  he 
had  been  too  puny  to  grasp,  lifted  life 
—all  of  it:  Rachel  and  the  gutter  stains 
of  her  shame;  his  child  and  hia  sin; 
i  —  her  child  and  her  agony— to  the  cor- 

tainty  of  life  beyond,  letting  that  life 
shine  back  in  uninterrupted  radiance 
as  a  great  lamp  set  in  a  doorway  shines 
equally  from  room  to  room.  All  at  once 
he  saw  life,  not  as  a  span  of  earthly 
years  with  a  nebulous  or  black  eternity 
beyond,  but  as  an  immeasurable  shaft 
of  light,  reaching  over  death  as  a  mere 
incident,  stretching  on  and  on,  never 
diminishing,  never  ceasing. 

He  heard  the  thud  of  Rachel's  reced¬ 
ing  step.  Down— fainter— down  the 
»t*ir*.  Back  to  frying  potatoes  in 
baron  grease  in  the  dingy  restaurant 
kitchen— back  to  the  lonely  bedroom. 
He  dropped  with  his  head  in  the  chair  where  she  had 
sat.  sobbing  out  loud  like  a  boy.  Then  he  strained 
to  listen.  No  sound  of  sobbing!  But  he  knew  her  eyes 
were  sightless  with  tears,  for  he  heard  her  groping 
along  the  wall  to  feel  her  way  through  the  dork 
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Pilling  before  the  gale,  thr  Oepreg  iirept  dairn  across  thr  .fromcr's  ueathrr  botr  trhtle  Mr.  Krnt  delltered  hie  meeeage  through  the  megaphone 


TMKY  called  h*r  th.-  Oeprtg,  and  she  was  some¬ 
thing  brand-new  In  the  shipping  of  the  Pacific 
Const — a  flvo-masted  barkentlne  with  auxiliary  power 
in  tho  shape  of  a  powerful  Diesel-type  engine 
of  Swedish  construction,  swinging  a  two-bladed 
feathering  propeller  that  drove  her  along  at  good 
speed,  in  u  moderate  sea,  at  420  revolution*.  Dave 
Dickey  had  conceived  her  and  designed  her  (which 
was  n  guarantee  of  speed  and  sound  principles 
of  shipbuilding,  even  if  old  man  Cal  thorn  had 
not  had  a  reputation,  extending  over  forty  year*, 
of  never  having  owned  a  cheap  ship  or  operated  one 
on  the  cheap).  And.  lastly,  the  Osprey  had  been 
built  by  Hillings  of  Seattle,  which  was  the  last  word 
of  praise,  for  that  meant  stanch  construction,  care¬ 
ful  workmanship,  and  the  best  selected  Douglas  fir, 
seasoned  for  two  years  in  the  drying  shed*.  Her 
contract  price  was  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  fully  equipped,  well-found,  and.  with  the 
exception  of  her  stores,  ready  for  sea. 

One  Dan  Ross  took  her  out  on  her  first  voyage. 
She  carried  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  redwood 
lumber  from  Humboldt  Bay  to  Sydney,  coal  from 
Newcastle  to  Honolulu,  and  sugar  from  Honolulu  to 
Vancouver.  Then  old  Calthorn  died;  whereupon  it 
developed  that  thp  old  gentleman  had  had  consider- 
uhle  difficulty  in  convincing  the  extremely  wary  por¬ 
tion  of  the  public  which  invests  its  excess  capital 
in  shipping  that  a  piece  of  the  Otprey  would  be 
worth  owning.  Of  course  she  was  big  enough  to 
run  cither  coastwise  or  foreign,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mained  that  the  oil-burning  internal-combustion  en¬ 
gine — particularly  such  a  large  unit  as  Calthorn  had 
selected  for  the  Osprey— had  not  had  a  reasonable 
tryout  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  yet.  In  vain  had  old 
Calthorn  pointed  out  that  the  engines  would  run  like 
a  watch  on  high-gravity  California  crude  oil  with 
a  paraffin  base  and  costing  ninety  cents  a  barrel; 
that  she  would  not  consume  much  over  twelve  barrels 
every  twenty-four  hours  when  operated  under  power 
alone.  To  this  his  prospective  investors  agreed  without 
argument,  but  reminded  Calthorn  that  it  was  not 
always  possible,  particularly  in  foreign  ports,  to  get 


high  .pacific  gravity  fuel  oil  with  a  paraffin  base, 
and  experience  had  proved  in  many  cases  that  when 
oil  of  low  specific  gravity  and  asphaltum  base  was 
burned,  the  engine  quickly  carbonised,  the  residuum, 
due  to  the  asphaltum  base,  scoring  and  etching  the 
cylinder*  and  quickly  ruining  them.  Moreover,  local 
engineer*  were  not  familiar  with  oil-burning  internal- 
combustion  engine*,  and  with  inexperienced  men  in 
the  engine  room  trouble  was  bound  to  occur.  And 
as  a  final  argument  they  told  old  Calthorn  that  the 
Orprtg  wa*  an  experiment,  and  they  did  not  desire 
to  invest  in  a  windjammer  anyway. 

EV)RTUNATELY.  ho  we  ver.the  European  Warmsde 
1  it  possible  for  Calthorn  to  seek  hi*  stockholders 
outside  the  customary  circles.  Stories  of  the  prodigious 
profits  in  shipping,  due  to  the  unprecedented  war 
freight*,  enabled  him  to  fill  his  subwription  list 
among  people  who  knew  nothing  of  shipping  and 
ordinarily  invested  their  money  in  bonds  or  real 
estate.  And  when  old  Calthorn  died  while  the 
Osprey  was  on  her  first  voyage,  it  wa*  this  very 
condition  which  enabled  Captain  Hiram  C.  Bates, 
more  familiarly  known  as  “Pop”  Bates,  to  buy  the 
Osprey  for  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  at  which 
price  she  was  almost  a  gift.  Calthorn'*  affairs  were 
in  poor  shape  financially;  he  was  the  managing 
owner  of  the  Osprey.  and  at  his  death  the  sur¬ 
viving  owners  became  worried.  It  was  going  to  be 
necessary  to  elect  a  new  managing  owner,  and. 
while  there  were  many  applicants  for  that  lucra¬ 
tive  agency,  the  minority  owners,  not  being  familiar 
with  shipping  or  shipping  men,  were  at  a  loss  whom 
to  appoint.  Also,  like  most  small  investors  of  lim¬ 
ited  financial  surplus,  they  were  suspicious  of  any 
man  who  desired  to  handle  that  surplus  without 
giving  a  bond.  Some  hint  of  this  hesitancy  reached 
Pop  Bates,  who  went  to  Calthorn'*  executors  snd 
purchased  Calthorn'*  interest  on  the  basis  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollar*  valuation  for  the  vessel. 
Then  he  went  quietly  around  among  the  different 
owner*  and  offered  to  buy  out  their  fractions  on 
the  same  basis,  plus  the  liberal  dividend  that  would 


be  due  upon  th#  completion  of  the  Osprey's  first 
voyage,  and.  inasmuch  as  a  sale  at  this  figure  rep- 
resrnted  a  quick  and  handsome  return  on  the  Invest- 
ment.  Pop  was  enabled  to  secure-  81  per  cent  of  the 
stock  In  the  Oeprry.  While  the  minority  owner* 
were  squabbling  over  whom  to  appoint  managing 
owner,  the  old  sailor  called  a  meeting  to  Inform 
them  that  thr  issue  was  already  decided  and  thut  he, 
Captain  Hiram  C.  Bates,  would  henceforth  guard 
the  de*tinies  of  that  five-masted  auxiliary  bnrkentine. 

After  taking  over  the  management  of  the  Osprey. 
Pop's  next  move  was  a  consideration  of  her  skipper, 
Dan  Ross.  Investigation  proved  Ross  to  bo  quite 
a  young  man  who  had  recently  been  promoted  from 
mate  in  one  of  Calthorn'*  little  *tesm  schooner*  run¬ 
ning  coastwise,  so  Pop  decided  to  dispense  w-ith  his 
services.  “Raised  in  steam  schooners,  eh?”  the  old 
man  soliloquised.  "He  won't  do.  I  want  no  North 
Pacific  laborers  skippering  ships  of  mine.  I'll  have 
a  sailor  with  a  Cope  Horn  diploma  from  squure- 
rigged  ships.  Besides,  Ross  is  s  young  man,  and 
young  men  belong  in  steamers.  There  are  too  many 
fine  old  sailing  skippers  on  the  beach  and  facing  the 
poorhouse  because  they're  too  old  for  steamers,  and 
nearly  all  the  windjammers  are  gone,  and  folks 
aren’t  building  any  new  ones.  I’ll  be  switched  if 
III  go  back  on  the  Old  Guard.  There's  Stanton,  for 
instance.  He's  under  sixty  and  as  sound  as  an  oak 
knot,  sober  and  reliable.  We  were  shipmates  to¬ 
gether  thirty-five  years  ago.  and  he  went  overboard 
after  me  once  and  saved  my  life.  It’s  high  time 
I  evened  up  that  old  score.  I'll  give  the  Osprey 
to  Charley  Stanton." 

He  did.  Unfortunately  for  that  ancient  mariner, 
he  was  unable  to  accept  the  berth  immcdiuU-ly.  It 
appeared  he  had  a  job  as  sailing  master  on  a  schooner 
yacht  at  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  found,  and  was 
scheduled  to  sail  the  schooner  the  following  Sunday 
in  the  annual  race  around  the  Farallon  Islands. 
Charley  Stanton  explained  to  Pop  Hates  how  glad 
he  had  been  to  get  that  flfty-dollar  job;  that  ns 
a  matter  of  common  decency  he  couldn't  quit  until 
he  had  sailed  that  race  for  his  landlubber  owners. 
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Pop  understood  perfectly,  assured  Stanton  he 
would  wait  for  him.  and  promptly  seized  upon  this 
pretest  to  go  Io  Tacoma  and  sail  the  Osprey  to 
San  Francisco  himself.  He  hud  her  chartered  to 
carry  a  full  cargo  of  beans  to  Stockholm.  Hence 
he  decided  to  bring  her  down  empty  from  the  Sound. 
As  u  mutter  of  fact,  he  was  curious  to  see  how  well 
she  sailed.  Pop  had  an  idea  that  that  feathering 
propeller,  even  when  hung  perpendicularly  while  the 
vessel  was  under  sail,  would  yet  be  a  drag  upon  her 
and  cut  two  miles  an  hour  off  her  speed. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  skipper  his  own 
vessel  for  a  week.  Pop,  immediately  upon  returning 
to  his  office,  sent  a  telegram  to  Dan  Ross  as  follows: 

Captain  Daniel  Rosa, 

Matter  Barkentine  Osprey, 

Rainier  Dork,  Taeoma,  U’usk. 

On  the  fifteenth  instant  I  will  relieve  yon  at  matter 
of  the  Osprey.  Hiram  C.  BATES,  Managing  Owner. 

And  that  night  Pop  boarded  the  Shasta  Limited, 
bound  for  Tacoma,  to  take  over  this  latest  addition 
to  his  fleet. 

Now,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  Pop  Bates's  warning 
telegram,  Captain  Dan  Rosa  had  had  word  of  the 
sulc  of  the  Osprey.  Old  Culthorn's  bookkeeper  had 
wired  him  the  instant  the  sale  of  Calthorn's  interest 
had  been  consummated,  and  since  that  sale  was 
prima  facie  evidence  of  an  impending  change  in  the 
managing  ownership,  and  a  change  in  the  managing 
ownership  of  a  vessel  generally  means  a  change  of 
skippers,  the  bookkeeper  desired  to  give  Dan  Ross 
early  notice  of  the  altered  conditions  in  order  that 
the  latter  might  have  as  much  time  as  possible  to 
cast  about  for  a  new  berth. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  Pop  Bates’s  telegram, 
Ross  sought  the  chief  engineer,  one  Andrew  Larsen, 
a  belligerent  und  pompous  man,  but  an  expert  on 
Diesel  engines.  Between  Reas  and  l.aricn,  as  so 
frequently  is  the  case  between  a  skipper  and  a  chief 


engineer,  there  was  no  love  lost.  Each  suspected 
the  other  of  being  a  spy  appointed  especially  by  the 
managing  owner  to  report  on  the  actions  of  the 
other;  Larsen  drew  as  much  wages  as  Ross,  and. 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  Diesel  experts  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  Swede  had  a  fairly  well-defined 
notion  that  the  managing  owner  dared  not  dispense 
with  his  services.  This  notion  tended  to  make  him 
high-handed  and  recalcitrant,  and  as  a  result  his 
presence  aboard  the  ship  was  particularly  galling 
to  Dan  Ross,  who  was  small  and  mean  of  Voul.  in¬ 
tolerant  and  without  a  sense  of  humor.  As  may 
readily  be  imagined,  the  news  that  he  was  about 
to  lose  his  berth  in  the  Osprey,  while,  for  all  he 
knew  to  the  contrary,  Larsen  was  to  remain,  filled 
Dan  Ross  with  a  consuming  rage;  in  the  intensity 
of  his  desire  to  injure  the  chief  he  finally  hit  upon 
a  cunning  plan  to  oust  Larsen  also.  With  the  tele¬ 
gram  in  his  hand  he  descended  to  the  engine  room. 

“Well,  chief,"  he  began  cordially,  “have  you  heard 
the  news?" 

Larsen  stared  at  the  skipper  coolly  and  con¬ 
temptuously.  “No."  he  growled 

“The  Osprey  has  been  sold;  you  and  I  have  a  new 
managing  owner,  and  you  know  what  that  means, 
I  suppose." 

“What  bane  dot  mean?"  Larsen  demanded,  just 
a  trifle  anxiously. 

“It  means  a  new  skipper  and  a  new  chief  engineer 
for  the  Osprey  -that's  what  it  means.  The  new  owner 
ia  one  Hiram  C.  Bales.  I've  just  received  a  wire  from 
him.  telling  me  he  won’t  need  me  after  the  15th." 

T  ARSEN'S  eyes  sparkled  with  joy.  but  he  made  no 


“Haven't  you  received  your  walking  papers  also?" 
the  skipper  queried  with  well-feigned  astonishment. 

"Aye  should  say  not,"  Unrn  retorted  with  in¬ 
furiating  pomposity. 

"Well,  I  just  dropped  in  to  tell  you  youH  get  them. 
Bates  wired  me  he  wool  need  me  after  the  15th 

and  Til  bet  hell  pet  around  to  you  too.  A  new 
managing  owner  always  puts  in  a  new  skipper 
and  a  new  chief.  Never  knew  it  to  fail." 

"Hah!"  the  chief  engineer  challenged 

“Wait  and  see."  Ross  retorted. 

Ilnving  planted  the  seed  of  unrest  nnd  worry 
in  the  chief,  he  went  mahorr.  secured  an  ordinary 
•ending  blank  from  the  telegraph  office,  and  paid 
n  public  stenographer  In  n  hotel  office  fifty  rents 
to  copy  on  that  Wank  the  telegram  I’op  Hates 
had  sent  him  He  made  one  change  only.  Hr 
substituted  the  name  of  Andrew  l.arsrn  for  his 
own  In  the  salutation,  and  the  next  line.  Instead 
of  reading,  "Master  Barkentine  Osprey."  read 
instead  "Chief  Engineer  Barkentine  Osprey 
Hr  then  wet  the  type  with  n  damp  blotter  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  message  had  hem  copied 
in  a  letterpress,  sealed  it  in  a  telegraph  company 
envelope,  and  sen!  a  messenger  boy  down  aboard 
I  he  Osprey  with  it. 

Two  minutes  after  Andrew  I-arsen  had  re¬ 
ceived  that  fake  telegram  Dan  Ross  came  over 


the  rail.  He  found  Larsen  standing  on  deck  in  the 
doorway  leading  to  the  grating  over  the  engine  room. 
The  chief  was  wiping  his  face  with  a  sWeat  rag  and 
appeared  visibly  agitated.  In  his  left  hand  he  held 
the  fake  message,  and.  as  Ross  had  suspected  might 
happen,  the  Swede,  in  his  ignorance  and  perturbation, 
had  failed  to  note  that  the  message  waa  written  on  a 
sending  instead  of  a  receiving  blank,  the  latter  blank 
being,  as  everybody  knows,  impossible  to  obtain  from 
any  telegraph  company. 

"Hello,  chief.”  Ross  hailed  him  cheerfully.  “Did 
you  get  il?" 

“Yah,”  the  unhappy  Larsen  admitted. 

“No?”  Dan  Ross  derided  him.  “Why.  what  the 
devil  does  the  new  owner  mean?  He  must  be  crazy, 
Andrew.  I  can  understand  hi*  firing  me,  because 
I'm  only  a  skipper  and  he  can  gel  forty  men  just 
as  good  as  I  to  take  my  place.  But  you!  Why. 
where  can  he  get  another  Diesel  expert  at  short 
notice  on  this  coast?" 

"Va-ll,"  Andrew  answered  bitterly,  “he  bane  find 
out  pretty  soon  he  banc  make  a  big  mistake.” 

“What  did  he  say  in  his  telegram?"  The  skipper's 
voice  took  on  a  note  of  interest  and  sympathy.  “His 
wire  to  me  was  short  and  sweet;  turned  me  off  like 
I  was  a  stray  dog.  Want  to  read  it?”  And  without 
waiting  for  the  chief's  acquiescence  Ross  handed 
Larsen  Pop  Bates's  telegram.  "Let  me  see  what 
he  wn*d  you,”  he  continued  eagerly,  und  took  the 
fake  telegram  from  the  chief's  groasy  fingers.  They 
each  read. 

"The  rotten  hound,"  Ross  complained  bitterly,  and 
raised  his  hand  on  high  as  if  to  bring  down  a  male¬ 
diction  on  the  new  managing  owner.  Quite  care¬ 
lessly  he  opened  his  fingers,  the  breeze  caught  the 
spurious  telegram  and  whipped  it  overboard  before 
Ross  could  leap  and  rescue  it — which  he  made  a 
great  show  of  doing.  He  cursed  his  carelessness  und 
vilified  his  luck  at  the  flood  tide  bore  the  yellow  slip 
of  paper  swiftly  under  the  Osprey's  stern,  the  while 
Dan  Ross  rejoiced  in  the  ease  with  which  he  hnd  tie- 
•t rayed  the  optical  evidence  of  hi-  duplicity.  Then 
in  order  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  squaro  al>out  it, 
when  the  intellectually  stunned  lairsen  handed  him 
back  the  teal  telegram,  the  skipper,  simulating  pro- 
found  anger,  tore  it  into  bits  and  flung  It  overboard 
He  faced  Larsen. 

“Well,  chief."  he  said,  “that's  what  I  call  n  pretty 
how-d'ye-do!"  lie  watched  the  Swede  narr 
knowing  the  latter  would  run  true  to  the 
ways  evidenced  by  his  species  In  such  cii 

“Aye  quit,"  I  .nr  >en  growled.  "Aye  akill 
until  the  15th  Let  dot  new  engineer  And  out  tings 
about  dot  engine  for  himself." 

“I  dont  blame  you  a  bit.  chief.  I'd  do  the  same 
myself  if  I  could,  but  I  can't.  I'm  responsible  for 
the  ship  and  must  stay  with  her  until  my  successor 
arrives  or  they’ll  take  my  ticket  away  from  me. 
Hut.  by  jingo,  I  know  what  I  cun  do  to  make  trouble 
for  the  new  owner,  and  I'm  going  to  do  It.  I'm 
going  to  fire  every  man  jack  In  the  dock  depart¬ 
ment  and  let  him  hunt  up  a  new  crew  himself  when 
he  comes  to  take  charge."  (Continued  on  pa  ye  84) 


ST* 


Pop  Bates,  from  his  perch  in  the  rigging,  saw  the  shattered  comber  pass  on  to  the  steamer,  break  itself  against  her  sides 
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every  bit  of  printed  or  written  matter 
that  they  could  find  had  come  to  light 
and  been  heaped  in  a  mound  on  the 
table,  they  jammed  the  things  back  into 
my  trunks  and  hags,  Meanwhile  the 
girl,  with  the  dull  glare  of  a  huge 
kerosene  lamp  lighting  up  her  pretty 
face  and  glorifying  her  soft  chestnut 
hair,  was  packing  the  papers  into  the 
envelopes.  She  wasn’t  loo  pretty  to  be 
businesslike  and  careful;  she  was  doing 
her  job  thoroughly.  1  tried  to  help  her. 
but  she  said:  "Please  let  me  do  it  I 
must  know  where  all  these  papers  go 
She  licked  the  envelopes  and  sealed 
them.  "Now  if  you  will  give  me  some 
money  for  stamps,  I  will  have  a  soldier 
put  them  in  the  mail  box,”  she  said. 

The  soldier  returned  shortly  with  re¬ 
ceipts  which  showed  that  he  had  regis- 
t«  red  the  letters 

1  gave  him  the  change,  got  on  the 
waiting  train,  and  ten  minutes  later  1 
was  in  Switzerland.  Six  weeks  later 
my  envelopes  turned  up  in  London  bear 
ing  the  marks  of  Italian,  French,  and 
British  censor*.  I  looked  for  the  Mc- 
<  utcheon  score  card,  which  no  censor  in 
the  world  could  ever  figure  out.  It  was 
there,  badly  thumbed,  resembling  some- 
what  un  old  master. 

Here  It  'it  Life  or  Death 

WHEN  you’re  in  Switzerland  you're 
ill  u  pickle.  This  island  of  peuce.sur- 
rounded  by  an  oeeun  of  trouble,  is  no 
easy  place  to  leave  and  the  tightest  spy 
strainer  in  all  Europe1  is  at  Pontarlier. 
on  the  French  border.  They  enn  sicken 
your  soul,  those  dozen  Frenchmen  at 
FonUrller.  They've  got  niches  in  their 
guns.  They  have  caught  spies,  who 
have  been  shot,  and  they  are  trying  to 
catch  more. 

"It's  n  mutter  of  life  and  death  here," 
explained,  In  half-hearted  apology,  a 
whiskered  French  officer  who  had  once 
lived  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  “We  are  con¬ 
stantly  sending  our  splea  Into  Germany 
by  this  route,  and  the  Germans  are  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  get  their  spies  into 
France  through  this  station.  We’re  out 
for  blood  here.”  But  he  didn’t  render 
this  explanation  until  I  hud  h«cn  put 
through  a  twenty-four  hour  grilling. 

I  wonder  if  the  pretty  little  Ameri¬ 
can  woman,  with  the  red  silk  knitted 
sweater,  la  still  worrymr  her  hcort 
out  In  the  Hotel  des  Postea  at  Pon- 
tnrllcr,  where  the  French  had  held  her 
three  weeks  on  suspicion.  I  wonder 
what  her  name  wns.  I  wonder  If  she 
is  still  alive.  She.  In  her  red  sweater, 
is  one  of  the  three  war  pictures  burned 
most  deeply  into  my  mind.  One  of 
these  is  the  strained  face  of  an  old. 
white-haired  English  Tommy,  march¬ 
ing  to  the  front  with  the  rconforoe- 
menta  during  the  second  battle  of 
V’pres,  with  the  battle  only  half  an 
hour’s  march  distant  and  his  strength 
tailing;  he  was  hanging  on  to  the  rear 
of  a  wagon,  with  his  teeth  set.  almost 
exhausted  hut  determined  to  go  into  the 
fight.  Did  he  get  there  and  did  he  live 
through  it? 

The  second  is  the  figure  of  a  blue-eycd 
youth,  lying  on  a  stretcher  on  the  floor 
at  the  entrance  of  a  factory  which  had 
been  turned  Into  a  hospital  at  Brthune. 
during  the  same  battle.  He  was  cov- 
erod  by  a  blanket,  but  he  wns  quivering 
like  a  leaf  Doctors,  stretcher  hearers, 
and  nurses  dashed  past  him.  His  great 
blue  eyes  followed  every  one  of  them 
expectantly,  but  none  of  them  stopped. 
His  eyes  caught  mine;  he  smiled 
wearily  and  closed  them.  He  saw  I  was 
only  a  civilian  I've  often  wondered 
who  ho  was.  what  was  his  name,  where 
his  loved  ones  were  waiting  for  him, 
and  whether  he  lived. 

And  the  third  picture,  just  as  sinister 
as  the  other  two,  Is  that  of  this  black- 
eyed  American  woman,  in  her  red  silk 
sweater,  a  prisoner  of  the  spv  catchers 
in  the  hotel  nt  Pnntnrlier.  There  were 
deep  black  rings  under  her  eyes.  The 
mutron  of  the  little  hotel  told  me  she 
had  not  eaten  for  ten  day*.  “I  don’t 
want  to  talk  to  you."  she  said  to  me. 
"1  don't  want  them  to  think  that  I 
know  you.  How  do  I  know  you're  not 
a  spy?" ' 

"But  your  name?  I'll  tell  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consul  at  Paris  that  you  are  held 
here.  I'm  a  newspaper  man  from  New 
York.” 

"How  do  I  know  that?  I  don’t  want 
to  be  seen  talking  to  you.  This  hotel  is 
full  of  spies." 

She  returned  to  her  room,  and  I 
never  saw  her  again.  There  were  fif¬ 
teen  persons  being  held  in  that  little 
hotel,  men  and  women  of  misty  nation¬ 
ality  who  had  tried  to  come  into  France 
from  Switzerland  and  who  had  been 
caught  us  suspects  in  the  Pontarlier 
spv  strainer.  They  were  afraid  to  talk 
to ’me;  they  were  afraid  to  talk  to  each 


Becoming  Conversational 

NOBODIES! 


" — W my.  do  you  realit*  thu  we  seldom  have  anything  to  talk  about, 
oowa<la>>,  except  the  children  or  the  housework  or  the  Miff” 

'*  I  know  it.  When  people  come  m  I’m  really  ashamed.  I  have  never 
cared  foe  small  talk — bur  we  haven't  any  'large*  talk.  Wt  muit  famh  up. 
We  must  do  some  good  reading.  ' 

"Yes — but  what  shall  we  read?  It  sounds  like  a  funny  question,  with 
all  the  world  of  literature  there  is  to  chom?  from.  But  I  must  confess 
1  don’t  know  w here  to  begin,  or  what  to  read,  or  how  to  choose." 

’Thu's  just  it.  We  are  both  really  interested  in  worth-while  things 
—  art,  travel,  history  literature,  music,  l  ature — but  if  we  were  to  delve 
into  aM  tlKnc  things  we  d  ju'i  get  into  a  maze,  and  we'd  never  get 
an>  where,  and  pretty  toon  we  d  give  it  up.  You  knnv  we  would." 

You  are  fight !  Oh,  if  tomcone  would  tell  ut  each  day,  in  just  a  few 
minutes,  even  one  thing  we  really  ought  to  know—"  And  right  here 


The  Mentor  Association 


com*,  mio  your  Um  The  Memo* 
A-mkiiiio*  TO, 000  mrmbefi  who, 
lit.*  you,  sit  really  interested  in  wotth- 

•  hi*  lbih((.  Mho  ha«.  loot'd  lhi>  such 
I loa,,  moil  be  a  pstl  ol  e»ety  well- 
rou.Jrd  eaistetvce.at'd  who  trail »•  .hat 
they  havm’l  iba  time  of  tba  »p**ial 
training  lo  d  g  deep  into  all  •object,. 

Talc*  a  rvooth,  th*  Am  and  the 
fifteenth.  the,  tevriv*  "Th.1  Mentor" 
fca<k  lima  a  special  topic  ia  d.scuwed 
with  absorbing  intnrit  by  an  authorit* 

•  ho  it  sltoa  filled  wmrt  And  with 
*#ch  u.u*  of  "Th*  ItaW”  a-*  aii 
gtatuir,  ot  color  pictut*',  tfptodnnd 
mi  Stitt  |a|-f  which,  added  to  tb* 

•Huiwaiion,  throughout  tht  l*»t,  .ltd 

th*  teat  <ta*H,  lesv*  with  you  a  gi»ph>c 
sod  %  .a  id  lecolletiion  ol  lh«  subject 

For  Instance 

••  Th*  Mentor  of  Augtwt  I  con 
titiwd  an  unusually  intrtniin,  and 
human  aiticla  on  Argentina  by  E  M. 
Nrwman,  lecturer  and  lr»«eler 

On  August  IS  *  Tb*  Mentor"  took 
to  all  mem  ben  a  discussion  of  Cant* 
Amnal,  of  Amftica  bt  that  *tudmt  of 
animal  HI*.  W  T.  Hotnaday.  Ditacto* 
N«W  Yotk  Zoological  Path. 

Th#  S*|rt*«nb*r  I  iuot  wa,  devoted  to 
th*  lif*  and  the  att  ol  Raphael,  told  b. 
Piofwor  John  C  Van  Djhe.  Rutger, 
Cotlrge 

Hamilton  \V  Mabic wrowof  Walirf 
Scott  in  "Th*  Mentor  of  Septem¬ 
ber  IS 

"Tb*  Y  aortal  I*  Valley  "  ...  tha 
•abject  of  a  discourse  by  Dwight  L 
EJmendorf  in  "Th#  Mmiot  ’  of 
October  2.  and  you  can  well  imagine 
th*  beaut*  of  th#  accotn|wnying  pac- 
taira  in  color 


Snv*J.  600  brautiful  illuMiailont,  dia- 
tnhuird  dunng  the  year  through  th* 
text  of  th*  24  Itauaa  of  "Th. 
Mentor." 

Tki*if  144  fravut*  or  color  plclutrt. 
reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  all  ready 
lor  framing,  in  deep,  Itch  lone,  that 
bring  out  all  the  beauty  of  the  orig¬ 
inal,.  On  th*  back  of  each  picture  •» 
a  emp,  five-minute  description  of  the 
.ubjrct  that  i.  poitrsyad. 

/••rt*.  Amwer*  loany  question  on  an. 
navel,  liieratui*.  hittoty,  nature  or 
architrcture;  each  amnri  by  an 
authority 

f<A*  Authoritative  Club  Progtamt 
Any  program  you  may  want  lot  a 
club,  a  leading  circle,  a  litrtaty 
afternoon  or  evening — each  mad*  for 
you  by  an  *,p«it. 

How  to  Join 

Th*  Mentor  Association  want!  among 
lit  member,  only  tliM*  people  who 
lov*  th*  hner  thing,  of  life  — who  ate 
interest'd  In  tnuaic.  nature,  art  or  travel 
—who  hav#  a  teal  d**rt*  for  aelf-im- 
ptovemmt  and  broadening.  If  you 
ar*  on* of  the,*  people  (and  we  believe 
vou  ate,  if  you  hav*  read  thitv  far)  we 
cordially  invite  you  to  out  mt  mbetahlp. 
But.  Him—  >.r-  murt  be  convinced. 

50  we  make  ihra  oflri  Write  vour 
name  and  addrrtt  on  the  coupon  Irelon  j 
tear  it  of!  and  mail  It  to  us.  Send  no 
mooeri  you  will  receive  a  copy  of 
“Th*  Mentor  "  II  you  Ilk*  it.  and 
want  to  join  The  Mentor  Aaaociariim, 
oend  SI  on  r*c*>pt  of  s  bill  from  ua,  and 

51  each  month  for  but  two  montha 
thn rafter,  until  a  total  of  only  S3  ha, 
been  paid 

A  membership  in  The  Mentor  Atto- 
nation  Touts  for  but  S3  a  year  12H 
cent,  for  each  issue  of  “The  Mentor  ’ 
You  ate  placed  under  no  obligalion 
by  signing  the  coupon  Thi.  It  a 
apecial  offer  Don't  let  it  part.  Teat 
out  the  coupon  am  while  it't  on  your 
mind 

C UUtr  a.  13 

THE  MENTOR  ASSOCIATION 
Si  E.  Itih  Su  Nrw  York  N.  Y. 

Rum  *rn i  me  m*  Urn*  of  ”  T7>* 

4»lr#  itiJifil  *1.  1  fW,  MU  us  tw.cms  z  metr  Kf  u« 


What  Membership  Brings 

BncfW.  membership  in  TTie  Mentor 
Aiftxuuoo  give*  you  these  live  things : 
24  luun  of  “The  Mentor,” 
bringing  a  beautifully  punted  And  i! 

1  id vt rated  srors  eiery  two  **eekt,  aII 
About  one  subject  written  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  Authority  vpoo  tK*t  Subjrxt— 
300  pacts  dunce  the  year. 


Perhaps  it  would  run  about  like  this: 

“We  don't  want  people  traveling 
about  France,  and  we  made  things  as 
uncomfortable  for  you  as  we  could  be¬ 
cause  we  thought  you  might  write  an 
article  about  your  experience  that  would 
discourage  traveler*.”  Well,  here  it  is. 


22  COLLIER'S  VFZKLY 


('  vl  .}  T0  PARENTS  !  ZIb^Z  this  £ 

tfyl  ytjjjMA M  Nb  /  National  Movement!  Free  Enrollment  in 

:  >7'  /U/|gPlfl~ -  “77/£  GILBERT  INSTITUTE  OF 

f  V  ERECTOR  ENGINEERING ” 

Will  Guide  His  Thoughts  and  Actions  In  Play  Along  Constructive  Lines — Teach  Him  To  Do  Things  Fi 

Himself — Encourage  HU  Imagination,  Concentration,  Ingenuity  and  Skill — And  Increase  His  Chances  For  Success  as  a  Ml 


Hello.  Boy  a!  Do  you  own  a  m 
If  you  don’t,  you  hsvo  no  Idas  wh 
you  arc  tniaaintf. 

Erector  la  the  toy  for  the  “lit 
the  boy  who  h««  imagination  und 


a  v>(  of  Erector,  he  can  build  mi 
world  famous  engineering  feats  like  t 
Bridge.  the  I’lriBtnn  Canal,  the  great 
of  New  York  City,  the  Eiffel  Town 
hundreds  of  other  thing*  such  a.  M 
ery.  Automobiles,  Aeroplanes.  But  tit 


Engines.  Printing  I'n-aaea,  Steam  . 
Farm  Implements,  etc.,  etc. 

Erector  givea  you  the  greatest 
the  world.  You’ll  play  with  Ere 
hour,  and  never  grow  tired  of  It. 
you  are  playing,  you  will  be  lea  mi 
way  the  world-famous  engineer*  pi 
groat  engineering  masterpieces.  H 
You’ll  have  piles  of  fun  with  It. 

If  you  already  own  a  set  of  Ere 
the  new  lfllfl  sot*,  and  the  new  n 
can  build  bigger  and  finer  models. 


p;i'"i<in jl'U1.  I  r.- 

'•  ''  _ 

(met  aaa  ****(. 
and  determine, 
large  degree,  the 

ability  and  character  of  the  grown-up  man. 

You  u  ant  year  boy  to  be  a  successful  man,  of 
course!  But,  are  you  giving  sufficient  thought  tn 
his  early  mental  impressions? 

What  about  hi  a  pastimes?  Do  you  realize  that 
m  plav  his  mind  takes  its  most  frequent  impressions 


Will  your  boy  make  good  a>  a  man? 

Will  he  lake  hi*  place  in  the  rank*  of  the 
■  ucceaiful  men  of  the  coming  generation? 

Will  he  be  a  success,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  achievement,  but  alao  from  the 
atandpoint  of  character? 

Succeaa  ia  not  eaay  to  achieve.  Statistics 
ahow  that  for  every  man  who  succeed*  there 
are  eight  who  fail. 

And  yet,  every  boy  haa  it  within  him  to  be 
a  success  ns  a  man. 

Early  mental  training  the  arouaing  of  hi* 
interest  in  constructive  thinga  ia  perhap*  the 
biggeat  determining  factor. 

Consider  the  youth  of  a  few  of  the  famous 
men  whose  names  are  emblazoned  on  hia- 
tory'a  pages. 

You  ace  Watt  aa  a  boy,  atudioualy  watch¬ 
ing  atenm  vibrate  the  tea-kettle  cover  a 
youthful  interest  that  eventually  gave  to  the 
world  the  inestimable  benefits  of  steam-power. 

You  ace  Sam  Brown  as  a  hoy  watching,  by 
the  hour,  spiders  weaving  their  web*  a  boy¬ 
hood  interest  that  eventually  crystallized  in 
hia  building  the  world’s  firat  auapension  bridge. 

You  aer  Lincoln  aa  a  boy,  handicapped 
by  lack  of  educational  opportunities,  por- 
ing  over  borrowed  books  —  an  early  in¬ 
tereat  that  helped  mould  a  mind 
and  character  that  will  be  an 
inspiration  to 
Americans  for 
all  time. 

In  youth 
mind  is 


a  successful  man,  of 
sufficient  thought  to 

realize  that 


hreauw  of  hit  interest  in  amuwmcnt,  and  the  great 
amoi/nt  of  time  he  spends  at  it  ? 

I)uc»  ymr  hoy '%  play  simph  afford  him  pattime, 
and  peiha|>»  encourage  the  destructive  tide  of  ho 
nature— nr  i»  it  of  such  a  constructor  character  thai 
the  most  important  attributes  to  success  are  developed 
— amba  ion.  tmarinaiMtn. concentration. determination, 
ingenuity  and  skill? 

"As  the  twig  o  briK,  »«>  o  the  tree  inclined" — And 

ji  a  hu>\  thought*  jikI  ailmm  are  gimied  in  youth, 
vi  mil  hit  •  were**  he  detefntmed  tn  manhood. 

Sv  to  it  that  >«n*r  lto>  *%  pla%  ariurd*  him  not  only 
aimHcment.  but  mental  benefit 1 

lx!  hh  >ouiMul  mind  Ira  in  that  rral  ptca*uic 
comet  through  urjting  and  not  drttrmmg. 

Open  up  t«»  him  the  opportunity  to  Mvurr  free  en¬ 
rollment  tn  the  "(filbert  Inmtutc  Efgtfor  Engi¬ 
neering  —  and  yiHi  will  be  *urr  that  be  will  learn 
while  be  play* — that  hit  patttme  will  be  an  educa¬ 
tion  for  him- -that  hit  imagination,  concentration, 
ingenuity  and  natural  tkill  w  ill  be  ttimulated  con- 
fttantly* 

"The  Gilbert  laiiitutr  of  Erector  Engutrrrint" 
offers  to  all  buys  who  show  ahdily  Dipktmas,  Honors 
and  Valuable  Pn  re s.  Three  Diplomat,  handsomely 
printed  and  ready  lot  fianung,  are  issued.  Theae 
Diplomat  carry  with  them  the  Honorary  Degrees  of 
"Erector  Engineer,"  "Erector  Expert  Engineer"  and 
“ Erector  Master  Engineer'-  in  accordance  with  a 
hoy's  compliance  with  the  interesting  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  Institute. 

Boys  are  required  to  win  the  First  Degree  before 
trying  foe  the  Second,  and  the  Second  IJcg're  be¬ 
fore  trying  to*  the  TW 

The  conditions  of 
the  Third  Degree  are 
such  that  any  Ian 
w  ho  succeeds  in  win¬ 
ning  it  will  hase 
proved  himself  an 
exceptional  type  of 
youth-  -  a  hoy  that 
any  parent  can  well 

afford  to  be  proud  of — a  hoy  w  ho  will  undoubtedly 
make  his  mark  later  on  in  life. 

Read  the  announcement  on  the  opposite  page' 
It  tells  what  mow  hoys  already  know — that  Erector. 
Brik-tot  and  the  Erector  Eicctncal  Set  are  the  finest 


kind  of  educational  toy*,  and  that  they  afford  u 
limned  fun.  Show  the  announcement  appearing 
the  opposite  page  to  your  boy,  too'  Have  him  rr 
it,  and  see  for  yourself  if  he  does  not  betray  hi* 
teis-si  immediately  and  desire  to  get  a  set  of  Kr«\ 
link- i..r  or  i lie  Electrical  Set  for  Christmas.  so  i‘ 
hr  may  start  immediately  10  go  after  the  Honor*  . 
Prizes  that  the  "Gilbert  Institute  of  Erector  I.  i 
nerring"  holds  out  to  him. 


Gel  Theae  Big,  Exclusive  Advantaj 


1.  The  only  Actual  Structural  Steel  Toy. 

2.  The  lapped,  interlocking  edge*  of  Kr 
elusive  patented  feature),  enable  you  to  W 
square  columns. 

3.  Each  piece  is  stamped  accurately  out  of 

4.  Each  part  scientifically  made;  corm*.  » 
portion. 

n.  More  parts  for  build- 
•  • 


ECTOR 


miQDoys!  Become  an  "Erector  Master  Engineer!" 
Vin  Degrees,  Honors,  Handsome  Diplomas,  Valua- 
Prizes  and  a  Salary  Through  Free  Membership  in 

.  “THE  GILBERT  INSTITUTE  OF 
ERECTOR  ENGINEERING’’ 


Jmt  think!  Free  membership  in  the  “Gilbert  Institute 
Elector  Engineering"  mill  double  the  it'**'  tun  you  n« 
vr  with  Erector,  Brik-tor  anti  the-  Erector  Electrical  Set 

1  filing  you  an  opportunity,  *uch  a*  college  men  Mir,  to 
Degiee*,  Diploma*,  Honor*  and  Valuable  Prlee*  thnmgh 
r  ability  to  built)  mterotiiiR  niotlrU  with  Erector  or 
.•tor  or  to  •lemunttriie  the  knowledge  ”1  electncily  you 
tr  gained  by  pitying  with  the  Erector  Electrical  Set. 

\i  tbeiamellmc. you  can  compete  in  my  gteat  yrarly  prior 
itte.t*  lor  the  Automobile,  Pony,  Motorcycle*.  Bicycle*, 
inor.  ami  hundred*  ol  other  prize*  given  tor  photograph* 
he*t  model*.  Boy*  in  Canada  are  a*  eligible  at  boy •  in 
r  United  State* -in  lad  the  Institute  and  Contr*l  ar#  open 
the  Inn*  ol  the  eiitoe  notltl. 


The  “Gilbert  laaatitute  mi  Erector  Engineering-  *nU 
footer  three  dec'**’,  "ith  han.lu.me  Diploma*  Mutable  lor 
training,  a*  follow* 

Firet  Degree:  “Erector  Engineer" 

Second  Degree  t— "Erector  Eapert  Engineer" 

Third  Degree:  “Eroc lor  Maatrr  Engineer" 

VALUABLE  THIRD  DEGREE  AWARDS 

Han.lu.mr  "Ere* tor  Matter  Engineer"  Diploma.  Chdd 
"R.M.E."  Eratrrmry  Pin. 

Salary  ol  $10.00  per  **eek  toe  three  **eei*  with  a  cum- 
ntiMion  ol  I-.. 


You  can  xin  the  Flr»t  l)e,;>re  by  doing  any  one  ol  the 
lolloMing  ihiugti 

III  Semi  |hMi>er*|h or  ilraemr  •>(  an  aririitahlr  Krrrtor  m<»lrl 
auhur  Miir.nl  M  atrailmriii. 
if.  Sent  ph.n.«raphu<  ilia.lgot  an  i«.|.U'lr  llrih-lor  model 
1l  s.n.1  ph  aneraob  •*  drawn.*  oinvuie  that  *ou  ran  put  to 

erthr*  Ih»  Kin™  HUrlriral  Set  . . >i 

Ih.  one  ol  the*c  thine*  non,  ot  a*  aonn  a*  you  Ret  your 
Erector.  Bnk-tor  or  Electrical  Sot.  ami  I  will  .end  you  the 
hamlmme  “Erector  Engineer"  Diploma,  and  irll  .oil  what 
you  muM  do  u.  or drt  to  win  the  Second  Degree  ol  "Erector 
Fapert  Engineer." 

Before  you  torger,  lign  rive  coupon  and  mail  il  lo  me  lor 
•  tree  copy  ot  my  ne» ,  big  honk  containing  the  compleie 

•lory  ol  ibr  "Gilbert  Inatilute  of  Erector  Engineering." 


Hello.  Boy*!  Surprise  your  friend*  with  your 
knowledge  of  electricity,  and  ability  to  do  more  than 
a  hundred  intensely  intereating  electrical  aaperimenl* 
that  will  open  lhe*r  eye.  with  wonder.  Get  the 


ELECTRICAL  SET 


he  Structural  Steel 


W  Ith  thia  mar >r lout  new  toy  you 
Mill  be  able  to  build  vour  cm  ii  motot 
that  Mill  work  lot  ward  and  hackuanl, 


17.  Anything  mechanical  can  h*  duplicated 
with  Erector. 

8.  Big,  reinforced  aleel  wheel*,  grooved  and 
hubbed  for  every  engineering  purpose. 

0.  You  ran  make  big.  strong  model*, 
aome  20  feet  long,  that  will  hold  a  man. 

,  10.  A  sturdy  Electric  Motor  comes  with 

uctio*  1  I  most  sets  and  will  lift  200  pound*  when  con- 
nected  with  multi-geare<l  bo*.  Scientifically 
/- WJ  constructed  by  experts.  More  than  a  toy. 
■jFt  Operates  with  Reversing  Switch  Ba«e.  Con- 
Be/  |  trol  Switch.  Multi-Geared  Motor  Box. 

II.  Three  big  Manuals,  showing  over  600 
|iir^  exceptional  mechanical  m.Klel*.  In  addition  to 
Jfe/  these  illustrated  thousands  of  other  model* 
By  can  be  built,  depending  upon  your  originality 
and  skill,  for  there  is  nothing  mechanical 
that  cannot  be  duplicated  with  Erector. 

The  Famous  “FOUR” 

Wi  The  moat  popular  set  made.  Contains 

gf  every  essentinl  engineering  part  for  building 

I  thuni snnd*  of  model*.  Has  big  girder*,  large 

Hrzf  "n‘*  wheel*,  shafting,  corner  plate*. 

Jj/  angle  iron*,  pinion*,  pulleys,  gears,  nuts  and 
'  holts  and  the  great  electric  motor.  Also  in¬ 

cluded  is  our  beautifully  illustrated  Manual 
No.  1  showing  how  to  build  all  kinds  of 
model*.  Packed  in  a  handsome,  hardwood 
cabinet.  All  for  only  $5.00.  Price  in  Canada 
—$7.50. 

Dealers  everywhere  are  glad  to  show  you  the 
new  Erector  Sets  $1.00  to  $25.00 


»nt»  peiteeily  your  ^ 

Elector  in, del*.  me 

irk  train*,  etc. 

The  wi.ndcit.il  book  containing  *n  elemrniary 
course  in  electricity,  which  come*  with  each  *c(,  mill  »hnw 
you  how  to  build  youi  motor,  make  magnet*.  »ue  door 
bell*  *nd  electric  light*.  construct  iwitche*.  and  do  more 
thin  100  my«tdying  electrical  ex|vetimrnt*. 

You’ll  have  the  finest  kind  ol  lun1  Who  knows  but 
that  you  may  have  great  tsletrt  and  that  by  playinu  with 
tbt*  wt,  vou  will  be  encouraged  to  nuke  a  thorough  Mutly 
ot  elevtitcily  and  Itecome  tamouv  a*  a  nun  like  Edison. 
Marconi,  Volts,  Tc*la,  Steinmcirl 

The  Erector  Electrical  Sot  contains 
Motor  Part*.  Krvriie  H.*»^  C-witot  S-iuh.  Multi  Reared 
Motor  |W>..  I.IrclroiihoT.  C-'lci>''r.  «>  ■•  Pl*tr  Klioentr 
Kiot.  I*rw,tulum  M*nJ,  Sokr.  ,1,1.  Suit  loot  Yoke,  (ulvanum. 
e<c«.  Cob.  Elren.i*!  Wire.  Elnirlc  Llsht  t  Unfit.  Alio  t;«a> 
Uhrrli.  I’l-mit.  Poll.  0-11*1  ■!(  ant  tK»  t.r.irtrlnlly  it 

lot  l™.i.  mil'll  tt  m  ■rmplr  lananair  uil  runtllninv  *n 

EkmeMary  tvurie  in  l.lrciricir,. 

Ask  your  dealer  today  to  show  you  the  wonderful 
Erector  Electrical  Set.  Price.  $5.00.  Canada.  $7.50. 


u»  wtppow  you  have  just  built 
a  skywrnper  with  your  construction 
wt.  Vou.  the*,  get  out  your  Hrik  tor 
set.  and  add  the  foundation,  wall*. 
a»J  roof  with  Meet  h.hk.  in  beautiful 
color  combination*.  And  you  e*en 
pet  rn  the  window,  with  the  finely 


$7.50) 


THE  A.  C  GILBERT  CO 


New  Haven,  Conn 


ERECTOR  TIPS 


4%^  aTc 

.  Wr,'  Gilbert  Co. 

bMk  /  120  Fox  Stmt 

*  fy  Nr*  Hat**,  Com 

.  '  /  Please  vend  me  bee 
✓  the  November  issue  ol 
vour  boy*’  nugarine 
"Elector  Tip*”-  »•*«•  yo*n 
new  hiKik.  "How  to  Become 
n  Erector  Mailer  Engineer.  ‘ 


X»mv 
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Y\^hen  itcomes  to  combining 

T  speed  with  accuracy,  the  Oliver 
Typewriter  receives  the  approval  of 
both  the  business  man  and  tne  typist. 
It  brings  more  work— neater  print¬ 
ing— easier  operation. 

<]  Many  of  the  tariff  hu*t-  ('lean  pae«-*  of  Srauttful 

nesvt  v  m  the  country  prefer  type,  accurate  and  dignified, 
the  Oliver  "Nine** — the  give  every  firm  wing  Oli- 
latest  model.  In  it  they  find  vert  an  air  of  distinction, 
ihc  heiffht  of  efficiency—  q  Speed,  accuracy  and 
a  typewriter  ihai  meets  *uc-  neatness  are  but  three  of 
ressfully  every  need.  the  many  advantage*  which 

q  For  everyday,  steady  "JJ7  w,,h  jn 

prnducrion  or  emergency  L  ,lcr  ^,ne’ 
work,  the  Oliver  "Nine"  <1  Mayw«  not  tend  you  our 
it  ever  retpontive  and  !■**«*  catalog,  which  dc- 
tpcedy,  producing  a  quan-  venb*-*  numerous  efficiency 
tity  output  with  the  least  feature*  in  detail  and  show* 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  you  how  to  get  better  result*? 
operator.  q  A  copy  for  the  asking. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

1393  Ouvbk  Typew  riter  Bldc.,  Chicago,  lu. 


A  PEEP  INTO  POLITICS 


for  CHRISTMAS 


end  of  the  dlatriet —  the  downtown  end. 
Our  end  it  n  suburb  to  which  people 
from  the  other  end  move  ofter  they  have 
made  enough  money  to  live  on  and  are 
ready  to  turn  respectable.  Kesprcliibil- 
ity  is  our  long  suit:  it  is  a  habit  with 
u*.  almost  u  religion.  We  may  not  Im¬ 
ho  much  more  honest  than  the  rent  of 
the  district,  but  at  least  our  dishonesty 
is  of  the  conventional  aort :  probably  we 
beat  our  wives  as  often,  but  we  do  not 
desert  them;  if  we  tango  on  Sundny 
afternoon*  it  i*  nlwny*  with  the  shndet 
drawn  and  a  bath  towel  stuffed  into  the 
horn  of  the  phonograph.  And  we  al¬ 
ways,  always  vote  for  the  bent  man- 
provided.  of  court*,  he  I*  on  the  Repul>- 
lican  ticket 

Viewing  the  outlines  of  our  district 
merely  from  a  geometrical  atandpolnt, 
one  would  be  led  to  tuppoae  that  it  was 
marked  out  by  a  blind  man.  Hut  one 
would  tie  wrong.  The  men  who  murked 
It  out  had  both  eyes  wide  open.  It  was 

I  tanned  with  the  distinct  purpose  of 
reping  Right,  if  not  forever  on  the 
scaffold,  at  least  forever  on  the  jump. 
Our  end  i*  looked  upon  aa  a  sort  of  a 
political  Joke  and  If  we  are  ever  given 
any  representation  at  all.  it  is  merely 
a*  a  sop  to  Cerberus — a  little  favor  on 
the  part  of  the  rulera  of  the  district 
who  are  glad  to  have  us  quiet  and  sat- 
lifted,  provided  It  doe*  not  interfere 
with  their  plana. 

Going  Through  Ihc  Mol  ion  $ 

BUT  we  at  our  end  have  never  discov¬ 
ered  that  wc  are  a  joke,  chiefly  be- 
cause  those  who  determine  our  destinies 
for  us  have  generally  allowed  us  Just 
enough  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  hap¬ 
piness  to  keep  us  from  finding  it  out. 
Each  senatorial  district  ha*  one  senotor 
and  three  representative*  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  the  bos*  of  the  district 
has  been  wise  enough  to  assign  our  end 
one  representative,  keeping  tne  senator- 
ship  and  two  representatives  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  end.  Thus  we  have  gone 
happily  to  the  polls  and  voted  for  our 
one  good  man  at  each  election,  while  the 
folks  of  the  other  end  have  seen  to  the 
election  of  the  other  three — who.  while 
perhaps  just  as  good,  are  generally 
more  open  to  conviction.  Peace  has 
prevailed,  and  each  voter  has  gained 
the  fine  satisfaction  that  comes  to  those 
who  return  at  night  to  their  wives  with 
a  sense  of  duty  well  done. 

We  go  through  nil  the  motions  down 
at  our  end  just  like  regular  grown-up 
citizen*.  Ia>ng  before  the  biennial  elec¬ 
tions  we  hold  mass  meetings  in  Hunt’s 
Hall  on  the  nights  when  it  is  not  being 
used  for  dances,  and  promi¬ 
nent  citizens,  the  presidents 
and  treasurers  of  big  busi¬ 
nesses  in  the  city,  deplore 
the  unhappy  condition  into 
which  politics  in  our  fair 
State  has  sunk,  and  voice 
the  demand  for  better  men 
in  the  I.cgi*lnture. 

It  was  one  of  these  meet¬ 
ing*  that  really  touched  the 
match  to  my  political  torch¬ 
light.  One  of  our  big  citi¬ 
zens  was  speaking: 

"If  the  fair  name  of  our 
fair  State  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served,”  he  concluded,  "some 
one  here  must  make  a  sacri¬ 
fice.  If  our  politics  are  not 
to  continue  to  he  a  reproach 
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One  of  the  great  voices  of  our  age."  PiTTS  SaXBOR.V,  New  York  Globe 
‘  The  most  notable  acquisition  in  years  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.' 
H.  E.  KREHBIEL,  New  York  Tribune.  "One  of  the  most  majestic  figure 
ever  seen  on  the  operatic  stage."  H.  T.  FlNCK.  New  York  Evening  Post 


This  photograph  u'as  taken  ichile  the  great  Matzenauer  u'as  singing  in  direct  comparison  with 
Edison’s  Re-Creation  of  her  voice — thus  proving  that  one  is  indistinguishable  from  the  other 


is  positively  the  only  sound-reproducing 
device  which  has  successfully  sustained  in 
public  the  acid  test  of  direct  comparison 
with  living  artists.  Talking  machine  man¬ 
ufacturers  may  use  fine  phrases  in  describ¬ 
ing  their  machines,  but  there  is  none  who 
will  claim  that  his  talking  machine  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  living  artists.  To 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief  no 

Ask  us  for  the  booklet,  “What  the  Critics  Say.” 


talking  machine  manufacturer  has  ever 
attempted  such  a  comparison  in  public. 
Mr.  Edison’s  new  invention  is  not  a 
talking  machine.  The  New  Edison  has 
been  submitted  to  direct  comparison  with 
living  artists  before  more  than  300,000 
music  lovers  and  the  results  are  chron¬ 
icled  in  nearly  300  of  America’s  leading 
newspapers. 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc. 
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Pioneer  Brands 

of 

Rubber  Footwear 


ON  LY  daring  manufac¬ 
turers  risked  the  trade- 
marking  of  rubber  footwear 
in  the  early  days  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  brands  shown 
here  are  the  most  illustrious 
survivors. 


So  little  was  known  of  the 
processes  by  which  rubber 
was  made  durable,  shape¬ 
holding  and  wearable  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  that  the 
men  who  trade-marked  their 
products  simply  challenged 
fate! 


They  said,  You  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  us  to  make  the 
very  best  rubber  footwear 
possible;  we’ll  put  our  trade¬ 
mark  on  them  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  good  intention." 


If  the  rubber  footwear  you 
buy  bears  any  one  of  these 
trade-marks,  you  get  high- 
quality,  perfect- fitting,  good- 
looking,  serviceable  rubber 
footwear.  Look  for  these 
quality-marks. 


Seventy-four  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturing  and  the 
experience  of  forty-seven 
great  factories  are  back  of 
every  pair  of  rubber  shoes, 
overshoes,  arctics,  boots,  etc., 
produced  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  the  largest 
rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
world. 


Rubbers  that  fit  wear  twice  as  long  as 
rubbers  that  do  not  fit. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 
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there's  a  shaft  just  beyond.  It’s  a  six- 
ty-foot  drop  with  a  plumb  line." 

“Did  you  tell  him  about  it?" 

“Yas.  sir.  He  knew  it" 

The  leader  wasn't  in  the  least  dis¬ 
comfited. 

“Then  he's  left  here  inside  of  an 
hour"  he  said.  “Look  at  this  candle!" 
He  took  it  up  to  scrutinise  it  “Why, 
it's  itarmT  he  exclaimed.  At  that  mo¬ 
ll  ol  lister  heard  a  slipping,  sliding 
’  and  a  heavy  splash  behind  him. 


yoiCES 


S  echo  strangely  in  the  cham¬ 
bers  underground^  and  Hartwell, 
hearing  voices  at  an  unearthly  hour, 
had  made  haste  to  desert  his  liny  room 
at  the  head  of  the  unexplored  shaft 
and  to  ensconce  himself  where  not  even 
the  negroid  Clarence  could  expose  him. 
Near  the  top  of  one  of  the  banks  of  the 
g-acial  lagoon  there  was  a  sturdy 
growth  of  limestone  standing  out  from 
the  wall  itself  and  parallel  with  it 
Here  there  was  ample  space  for  a  man 
to  conceal  himself,  and  Hartwell  had 
seised  the  opportunity.  While  the  con¬ 
stables  were  still  descending  the  steps 
he' had  clambered  along  a  ledge,  scaled 
the  slope,  and  put  himself  In  security 
which  would  be  absolute  as  long  as  he 
kept  silent  If  by  any  remote  poasibility 
the  visitors  to  the  cave  were  normal 
tourisu.  who  sometimes  double  the  fee 
for  the  questionable  privilege  of  in¬ 
specting  a  cave  after  sunset,  they 
wouldn't  approach  within  a  score  of  feet 
the  blockaded  passage.  If  they  were  in 
search  of  Hartwell,  he  would  outwit 
them.  and.  after  they  had  retreated, 
balBed.  he  could  either  place  full  trust 
in  Clarence  and  wait  until  the  hour  of 
hi#  appointment  or  he  could  easily  lurk 
in  the  passage  until  the  morning,  mincle 
with  a  crowd  of  sightseer*,  walk  out 
into  broad  daylight,  and  take  his 
chsnces  in  the  open.  And  so  he  had 
watched  his  pursuers  and  smiled  grimly. 

But  Hartwell  lacked  that  final  fas¬ 
tidiousness  of  care  which  aids  in  the 
creation  of  genius.  He  didnt  realise 
that  while  he  was  impeded  by  a  hand 
bag.  that  bag  was  deserving  of  the 
major  portion  of  h‘a  hcedfulness.  He 
couldn't  rely  on  it  to  use  its  brains. 
And  he  had  mechanically  taken  it  with 
him.  and  after  he  had  crouched  behind 
the  wall  of  limestone  he  had  neglected 
it.  Accidentally,  while  the  grim  smile 
was  at  ita  full,  he  torched  the  bag  with 
his  foot,  and  although  he  grabbed 
desperately  for  It.  he  was  too  late  by  the 
fraction  of  a  second  It  skidded  out 
upon  the  sharp  incline,  and  rushed  down 
over  the  smooth  surface  until  it  splashed 
into  the  vi rescent  water  of  the  pool,  and 
sank.  And  Hartwell,  who  was  a  true 
philosopher  in  his  way.  smiled  a  little 
sadly  and  a  little  resignedly,  reached  in 
his  pocket,  and  brought  out  a  new  and 
adequate  revolver. 

He  could  see.  through  a  narrow  crack 
ir.  the  rock  formation,  the  brim  of  a 
man's  hat  protruding  around  the  corner 
of  the  alley  leading  to  his  late  ssnetu- 
Hr  took  aim.  shook  his  head,  and 
No  use  shooting  at 
to  indefinite  an  object!  He  grinned 
broadly  at  the  rising  tumult  of  voices: 
he  knew  that  from  his  present  location 
he  covered  the  only  exit  from  that  alley. 
He  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  outcome 
of  his  predicament,  but  he  was  a  born 
fatalist  And  in  the  meanwhile— 

The  voices  dwindled  to  one  voice: 

“There’s  nowhere  else  he  could  be  If 
be  is  up  there!  The  hag  slid/  He's  be¬ 
hind  what  they  call  the  Iceberg!" 

"Try  a  shot.“ 

“I  dont  like  to  do  that— itll  ruin  the 
place 

“But  if  he's  there,  hs  can  hold  us 
penned  in  here,  and  he  can  pot  anybody 
coming  in  after  » 
whether  he'll  surrender 

“Let's  ask  him." 

“Don't  be  an  ass!" 

“Oh.  give  him  a  chance!" 

One  of  the  officers  commanded  silence. 
Then:  “O  Hartwell!  Are  you  there?  I 
want  you!  I've  got  a  warrant  for  you. 
Will  you  come  peaceably?" 

ARTWELL  didn't  reply,  but  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  if  hr  didn't  they'd 
surely  investigate  the  Iceberg,  now  that 
they  saw  iu  possibilities.  He  couldn't 
I  count  on  more  than  a  minute  or  two  of 
;mmunity.  He  leveled  his  revolver,  aim- 
|  ing  through  the  aperture. 

"Hartwell!  We  know  you’re  there! 
Are  you  coming  with  us  peaceably, 
or— “  The  officer,  waving  a  white  hand¬ 
kerchief.  advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the 
alley.  Hartwell  fired.  The  constable's 
face  took  on  a  queer,  bewildered,  resent¬ 
ful  expression;  he  crumpled  slowly 
B  heap,  fell  outstretched,  and  lay 

the  damp  cement  Presently 
in  the  water 


vwi*  jrv*  any  wu. 

It  all  depends 
■  or  fight." 


h: 
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a'ong  the  causeway.  Not  a  sound  from 
the  alley;  stillness  first  in  the  shock 
of  surprise,  then  in  the  bitterness  of 
faith  betrayed,  finally  in  the  cold  pas¬ 
sion  for  reprisal.  Not  a  movement 
from  the  alley.  Between  the  lone  man 
and  the  constabulary  a  dazzling,  multi¬ 
colored  expanse  of  mineral  beauty,  and 
an  emerald  lagoon,  crystal  clear,  save 
for  the  deepening  tint  of  pink  along 
the  masonry. 

Then  suddenly  Hartwell’s  earn  were 
Singing  and  his  nerves  shrieked.  Gov. 
ernment  had  discounted  the  value  of 
stalactites  as  against  justice.  Full  half 
of  the  protective  wall  between  him  and 
the  posse  had  melted  out  of  existence. 
Uwent  in  a  reverberating  roar,  a  shower 
of  hail,  a  shattering  crash  as  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  glass;  its  fragments  were 
slithering  down  the  slope  and  tinkling 
into  the  icy  pool;  and  Hartwell,  realiz¬ 
ing  «he  insufficiency  of  his  palisades, 
made  ready  for  his  last  shot. 

And  then,  as  though  limed  by  the 
gods  of  evil  for  the  benefit  of  evildoers, 
the  lights  overhead  flickered,  dimmed, 
flared  up  once,  and  slowly,  slowly  went 
out.  It  was  twelve  o'clock.  The  men 
in  unfashionable  clothes  had  also  for* 
gotten  a  trifling  detail.  The  power 
company  shuts  down  at  midnight. 

HARTWELL  stood  up  In  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  felt  his  way  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  narrow  shelf  on  which  he 
had  lodged  himself.  He  knew  that  he 
was  now  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  alley,  and  his  lips  curved  pleasant¬ 
ly.  At  the  first  glimmer  of  a  pocket 
torch  he  fired  point-blank,  and  at  the 
yell  of  pain  which  followed  he  sat  down 
chuckling  quietly  to  himself  and  worked 
slowly  toward  the  edge  of  the  lagoon. 
Bullets  spat  viciously  around  him.  but 
high,  three  or  four  feet  too  high.  The 
remainder  of  the  Iceberg  went  out  in 
a  thunderous  explosion,  and  Hartwell 
was  in  the  midst  of  an  avalanche  of 
iplinters  and  bits  of  stone  and  a  apray 
of  molten  lead.  The  air  had  sulphur  in 
it  and  biting  fumes. 

It  was  his  Intention  to  gain,  if  he 
could,  the  cement  walk,  to  climb  the 
stairs,  and  to  make  his  dash  for  liberty 
through  the  guards  on  the  outaidr. 
There  would  be  few  sentinels,  if  any. 
and  probably  they  would  be  unexpectant. 

So  he  crawled  gingerly  along  the 
sides  of  the  slope  a  yard  or  two. 
crouched,  and  fired  at  the  flash  of 
cowder  across  the  lake.  It  was  a  good 
hit.  Hartwell  winced  us  a  bullet  flat¬ 
tened  Itself  perilously  near  his  head; 
he  ducked,  and  scrambled  rapidly  along 
the  ledge  by  which  ho  had  surmounted 
the  hill  of  limestone. 

Footsteps  reverberated  near  him;  the 
officers  had  separated,  to  throw  a  cordon 
around  the  lagoon.  Hartwell  wriggled 
forward  another  yard,  lost  his  hold, 
slipped,  and  was  flat  on  his  feet  on  a 
hard  pavement.  He  hnd  outflanked 
them!  The  n*xt  instant  a  ray  of  golden 
light  grazed  hia  face,  lie  fired  twice  at 
the  center  of  It,  and  turned  to  run — and 
was  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  powerful  man. 

In  his  own  way  Hartwell  was  phil¬ 
osophical.  His  regret  at  this  epochal 
encounter  was  that  his  plans  had  mis¬ 
carried.  He  hnd  coolly  resolved  to  In¬ 
flict  ns  much  damage  as  he  could  and 
to  deny  to  any  adversary  the  glory  of 
taking  him  alive  He  Knew  that  he 
would  never  permit  himself  to  lie  cap¬ 
tured;  he  knew  that  he  would  never  in¬ 
vestigate  a  prison  from  the  inside.  He 
had  never  sincerely  expected  to  escape 
not  since  he  had  heard  the  voices  in 
the  cave  at  night.  But  he  hnd  counted 
on  carrying  out  his  plans.  There  was. 
however,  a  heaven-sent  occasion  to  ac¬ 
count  for  one  more  constable.  His 
ambition  riveted  itself  upon  this  last 
accomplishment. 

As  he  grappled  with  his  agile  op¬ 
ponent,  he  was  blinded  by  more  light 
and  deafened  by  the  shouting  from 
many  throats.  He  recognized  the  dis¬ 
torted  features  of  the  man  who  was 
wrestling  with  him.  He  laughed  harsh- 
ly.  Hands  were  striving  eagerly  to 
pinion  him ;  hands  were  reaching  for  his 
w-indpipe;  hands  were  waylaying  and 
tripping  him.  He  was  surrounded, 
trapped,  doomed. 

In  his  way,  Hartwell  was  even  a 
stoic  philosopher.  His  right  arm  swung 
fiee  for  a  critical  instant;  he  had  his 
choice  to  account  for  one  more  of  his 
enemies  or  to  carry  out  his  plans  for 
himself.  He  couldn't  do  both.  His 
act  was  instantaneous.  The  muzzle 
of  the  revolver  went  toward  his  fore¬ 
head.  He  said — grunting  in  the  excess 
of  his  strain — as  he  managed  to  bring 
the  weapon  to  his  temple:  “You  win. 
Phil — good  luck  !*'  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
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In  the  smoking  room  of  the  Deroniar 
IVter  Kirby  was  busily  demolish  ins 
the  wanton  exaggeration*  of  a  pas 
senger  who  hadn't  realized  the  small 
man's  antipathy  to  war  liars;  while  Mr 
Cloud,  taking  his  fun  where  he  found 
it.  was  rapidly  pulling  a  fat  cigar  ir. 
benign  certainty  that  when  tne  ougl. 
blew  he  wouldn't  be  on  deck  anyway,  si. 
that  he  might  as  well  enjoy  himself 
while  he  could. 

I N  two  steamer  chairs  on  the  prome 
Inade  deck,  Halim  and  Miss  Rexford 
were  talking  animatedly.  Any  keer 
analyst  might  have  observed  that  Mis- 
Rexford  was  forcing  her  rayety  and 
that  Ballin  was  singularly  diffident 
about  meeting  her  eves.  In  fact,  he  wa. 
charmingly  boyish  about  it  and  palpabl) 
shy.  Hollister  and  Hailin'*  cousin  wer. 
leaning  against  the  starboard  rail,  look¬ 
ing  southward,  when  they  weren't  look 
ing  at  esch  other,  and  causing  feminim 
passers-by  to  exchange  nudges  and 
theories.  "Remember  what  Tennyson 
wrote?  Lei’s  paraphrsse  it."  said  Hol¬ 
lister,  sighing  profoundly. 

Therr  lift  a  trrrarr  in  Brrmuda, 

tordifr 

TA.ia  all  (A*  ralleyt  of  /onion  A> ID. 

Halim's  cousin  nodded  approval. 

"It's  so  beautiful  and  colorful."  th 
said.  "Every  time  I  see  it  I'm  thnlle! 
all  over  again.  And  no  two  people  ever 
loved  it  as  we  do." 

Hollister  extended  his  arm  toward  a 
curved  harbor  of  cobalt  blue. 

"We're  opposite  Bailey’s  Bar.  Doesn't 
it  seem  to  you  that  we're  leaving  it 
much  too  fast?  We  didn't  come  in  at 
any  such  pace  as  this!" 

Baltin's  cousin  laughed 

'•I  i/irage  say  that.  PhiL" 

Hollister  ventured  a  glance  over  hi* 
shoulder.  "Wouldn't  It  be  funny  if  Ned 
and  Edith-" 

"Not  funny  at  all!  She's  a  darling. 
Phil!  She’s  Just  been —different.  Ami 
there  was  Mr.  Hartwell  He  fascinated 
her  ” 

"Tree,  true."  he  granted.  “But  Ned 
deserves  a  princess  in  disguise.  He'- 
bad  a  tough  time  of  it." 

“I  wonder."  she  said  gravely,  “how  .t 
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Economy  is  not  n 

matter  of  price  the 
number  of  days'  wear 
and  the  satisfaction  you 
get  is  the  true  measure 
of  value.  Put  on  a  pnir 
of  Florsheima  —  have 
comfort  from  the  first  to 
the  last  day’s,  wear.  Six 
to  nine  dollars. 


The  FlorsheimShoeCo. 

Chkiis.  U.  S.  A.  _ 


Again  Bicycle  Riding  Hat  Become 
the  Great  American  Sport  —  Its 
Popularity  Could  Not  Be  Dimmed 

The  indoor,  inactive  life  of  the  American  people  has 
demanded  that  a  form  of  excrciae  be  found  that  not  only 
take*  them  out  into  the  open,  but  nt  the  name  time  Hives 

exercise.  The  bicycle  Is 


THE  UNSEEN 
GIANT  OF  THE 
BRAKES 


l  "Viiufi ,  aw  ww  u 

would  all  haw  come  out  if  Ned  had 
dared  to  tell  me  at  the  very  first" 

"  Don’t  think  of  it!  I  probably 
shouldn't  have  met  you!" 

"Or  if  Ned  hadn't  written  that  adver 
t  moment." 

"I  should  have  starved  genteelly." 
•aid  Hollister,  "until  the  day  before 
yesterday.  At  it  ia.  well,  when  tki 
Exchange  has  opened,  and  I'm  going 
back  to  an  office  managership  and  a 
church  wedding.  I  can't  see  that  /'»■• 
got  anything  to  complain  of  !* 

THEY  watched  the  mail  boat  darting 
»ut  to  them  from  St  George;  they 
watched  the  mail  boat  behind  them  on 
the  swell.  Hailin'*  cousin  tucked  her 
hand  in  the  crook  of  Hollister's  elbow 
“Honestly.  Phil.  dear,  you  hadn't  b. 
gun  to  core  when— when  you  congratu 
lated  me.  on  the  wav  down,  had  you?" 
"Long  before  that." 

"When’" 

Hollister  smiled  at  her.  "Haven't  I 
told  you  sixteen  million  tunes?" 

'•You  haven't  told  me  fAu  tune." 
“Well,  up  at  the  Aspinwall." 

"Lots,  or  just  a  little  ?" 

“Just  a  little." 

Ballin's  cousin  squeezed  his  hand. 
“And  then  after  that?" 

"On  board  ship." 

“Lots,  or  just  fairly  lot*?" 

Hollister  feigned  difficulty  in  recalling 
the  truth.  “Just  fairly  lots." 

“And  then — “ 

“Our  first  walk  to  Fairyland." 
"Much?" 

"Very  much." 

“But  not — you  weren't  sure?" 

"N-no.  dear." 

“When  were  you  sure?" 

"After  I  came  back  from  walking 
with  Edith  that  same  day." 

"I  like  that."  said  Ballin's  cousin  hap 
pily.  "When  you  could  come  from  Ris¬ 
ing  another  girl,  and  know  by  that  that 
you  cared  for  somebody  else:  I  like  it." 

"And  when."  he  demanded,  “were  yc 
sure?" 

Ballin'*  cousin  made  calculations. 
“Four  hours  before  I  ever  saw  you 
she  said. 

“ Wkmtr 

“Because  Ned  told  me  all  about  you." 
said  Ballin's  cousin. 

At  length  he  turned  to  her  with 
vested  authority. 

"Run  down  and  get  your  silk  sweater, 
dear."  he  said-  "It's  too  cool  for  you. 
I’ll  go  with  you  as  far  as  the  companion- 
way."  He  went  for  a  purpose;  the  com 
panionway  was  generally  deserted.  In 


them  n  healthful  and  rnjoynblc 
the  answer. 

Physicians  everywhere  are  realiang  this,  and  each  day 
finds  more  people  adopting  this  healthful  yet  extremely 
pleasant  form  of  exercise. 

Those  brisk,  invigorating  rides  into  the  country  exer¬ 
cise  every  muscle  in  your  body.  They  fill  your  lungs 
with  the  crisp,  fresh  air.  You  go  home  with  the  kind  of 
appetite  that  you  ought  to  have  and  get  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  alert  and  clear-headed.  Those  are  the  things  only 
bicycle  riding  gives  you.  The  things  that  arc  again  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  universal  sport. 


TesTbesTos 

Automobile 

Brake  Lining 


A  MIAMI-MADE  Bicycle 

Makes  an  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 


«np  much  man*  nanus  are  i 
TWtbsstOI.  There  it  no  sens 
when  driving  In  lighi  place*. 


Twenty-two  yeara  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycle#  baa  enabled 
The  Miami  Cycle  ft  Mfg.  Company  to  bring  MIAMI-MADE 
bicycle*  to  the  very  top  of  ibe  bicycle  world.  No  other  bicycle 
on  the  market  baa  combined  in  one  bicycle  the  apecial  features 
you  find  in  MIAMI-MADE  bicycle*.  Light,  easy  riding,  well 
balanced,  equipped  with  special  reinforced  frames,  the  moat  im¬ 
proved  crank  bangers,  every  steel  part  especially  tempered  and 
tested,  and  embodying  every  other  modern  improvement.  MIAMI- 
MADE  bicycle*  represent  the  highest  development  in  bicycles. 

There  are  Four  Lines  of 
MIAMI-MADE  Bicycles 

The  “Miami.”  the  “Hudson.”  the  “Recycle”  and  the  “Flying 
Merkel.”  Each  one  of  these  four  lines  has  special  distinctive 
features.  In  these  four  lines  you  will  find  bicycles  that  meet 
every  need  and  service.  .Write  for  catalogs,  telling  us  the  kind 
of  MIAMI- MADE  bicycle  you  want. 

For  Sale  by  Best  Dealers  Everywhere 

THE  MIAMI  CYCLE  &  MFG.  COMPANY 

1011-1027  Grand  Avenne.  Middletown.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A.  (10) 
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y  NVT  DOW! 


A  Christmas  Gift 


of  Distinction 


DARSONS  Nut  Bowl  is  artistic 

1  and  distinctive.  ll  oiler*  a  strong 
appeal  lo  ihe  discriminating  giver. 

Place  the  largest  or  smallest  nut 

on  meul  anvil  (firmly  set  in  renter)  slrike 


SHOE 
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“Excuse  mr!~  That  was  Kirby,  as¬ 
sisting  the  limp  and  dejected  Mr.  Cloud 
to  the  cat'ina.  “Brace  up.  colonel — now 
for  one  short,  mad  dash,  and  Quebec  is 
ours!" 

The  coast  dear.  Hollister  kissed  her 
spin. 

"Hurry,  ‘Cesca;  well  watch  it  out  of 
sight.” 

“Ilow  e-can  I  hurry?” 

He  liberated  her  unwillingly,  and  as 
she  sped  forward  to  her  stateroom  llol- 
iister  went  on  deck.  and.  pausing  to 
light  his  cigarette,  spied  Wallin  and 
Miss  Rexford.  They  had  reversed  the 
order  of  their  procedure.  It  was  now 
Miss  Rexford  who  kept  her  eyes  to  her 

*  Hollister  sighed  cheerfully  and  went 
to  his  favorite  location  at  the  rail.  The 
sun  was  setting;  the  low-lying  islands 
were  relentlessly  defined  against  a  sky 
of  piercing  blue.  Here  and  there  among 
the  trees  a  slash  of  white  gleamed 
through  the  riotous  hues  of  poinciana 
and  polnsettia  and  rose.  The  sea  was 
Incredible  beryl  «"d  malachite  and  pur- 


Ever -Ready  Rawril 
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pic  and  azure;  out  of  it  Bermuda 
sprang  like  a  vision  of  the  lost  island 
of  Atlantis,  an  enchanted  isle  whose 
Caliban  had  gone  forever. 

Hollister  impulsively  took  off  his 
cap.  held  it  a  moment  aloft,  replaced 
iL  It  was  a  quaint  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Caliban,  who  without  doubt  had  been  a 
philosopher  in  his  way  and  added  “good 
luck”  to  the  acknowledgment  he  had 
once  said,  in  triumph,  that  he  should 
be  brave  enough  to  muke,  in  defeat. 

“Good  luck  to  you.  Jim!”  said  Hol¬ 
lister  to  himself.  “Wherever  you  nre 
— (ilnrtt  anf!  But  you  sure  did  make 
a  peck  of  trouble  while  you  lasted!" 

He  tossed  his  cigarette  over  the  side 
and  turned  with  shining  eyes  to  the  girl 
who  held  her  own  to  his  us  she  crossed 
the  deck  to  meet  him. 

“My!"  said  a  passing  eight-day  tour¬ 
ist  to  her  stout  friend  in  a  traveling 
gown  of  cerise  silk  and  black  braid: 
"Look  ui  them  lovers!  Nobody  else  in 
the  world  u*  fur’s  they  know.  Honest 
to  goodn  -ss,  Marne,  when  you  get  right 
t,  ain't  nature  wonderful?" 


down  to  it. 


The  End 


The  Crisis  in  the  National  Guard 


The  Mail  Luxuriant  and  the  Man  Eianamual  Gi/i  a  DtUar  Ever  Ringhr 

'PHK  ‘Kvcr- Ready’  is  a  handsome  Year 
razor  —  handsomely  finished  and 
ca«ed.  Hut  "handsome  is  as  handsome 
■loo*,"  and  it'*  the  ihave  chat  the 

‘Kvcr-Ready’  gives  you  and  the  Mtw  it»* ‘Iter-Ready.  On*  dollar  being*  you th* 
Dial  'Ewy-Kwh  '  n»M  you  that  knaiy  ot  ike  ,f.««r-Re*d».‘  com¬ 

plete  mm  12  “Radio”  BUdn. 


h  child  .  play  to.  a  “Rad*" 
do  mailer  how  mi  or  wabbly  M 

may  he. 

Measured  by  performance,  no  gift.  regardteM 
ot  cml.  could  Rise  more  daily  pleasure  than 


F.atra  Radio  Blade*.  6  for  30c. 


Knowing  so  many  rasea  in  my  own 
company  and  in  my  own  regiment 
and  others.  I  can  well  credit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  a  letter  written  to  one  of 
the  newspapers  by  a  New  Jersey 
guardsman. 

“The  public  and  those  that  represent 
it.  the  newspapers,  do  not  seem  to  re¬ 
sile*  or  are  apathetic  to  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  families  of  the  many  thou¬ 
sand  men  at  the  border.  1  have  lust 
returned  from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
and  have  received  my  discharge  from 
the  army.  I  talked  to  many  hundreds 
of  the  men  during  my  three  months’ 
stay  and  know  something  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  among  them. 

"Kerf  a  few  weeks  it  was  possible 
theoretically  for  a  man  with  a  family 
or  parents  to  support  to  secure  his  dis¬ 
charge,  although  usually  every  possible 
obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way  of  hia 
doing  so.  I  know  of  aeteral  applica¬ 
tions  for  discharge  on  these  ground* 
twing  returned  a  month  after  being  put 
in  with  the  statement  from  Army  Head¬ 
quarters  that  It  must  all  be  done  over 
again.  Some  minor  technicality,  cor¬ 
rectly  known  only  to  headquarters, 
had  not  hern  complied  with,  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  future  of  the  individual  who 
had  been  willing  to  sacrifice  all  for 
hia  country  if  necessary  were  entirely 
lost  sight  of. 

“Even  this  possibility  has  now  been 
•lone  away  with,  and  no  matter  what 
happens  to  a  man’s  family  or  business 
he  is  not  allowed  to  leave  unless  his 
I  organization  is  ordered  buck.  I  know 
of  on*  man  acting  a*  cook  in  one  of  the 
I  regiments,  whoa*  wife  was  operated  on 
and  both  hit  children  attacked  with 
poliomyelitis,  according  to  a  telegram 
he  received  the  day  I  left.  After  fur¬ 
nishing  legal  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of 
hit  statements  it  Is  possible  for  this  man 
to  secure  a  fifteen  days'  furlough  and 
to  come  home  at  his  own  expense.  When 
we  consider  that  this  will  cost  him  about 
a  year's  wages  a*  a  soldier,  that  he  has 
no  other  money,  that  when  he  ha*  seen 
his  sick  wife  and  babies  he  must  im¬ 
mediately  turn  around  and  go  back 
again,  to  return  within  hi*  time  limit, 
we  see  the  impression  that  a  grateful 
Government  has  made  upon  the  men  at 
the  border. 

"At  first,  when  a  man's  discharge  was 
due  he  received  it  at  the  border  and  with 
it,  according  to  army  regulation.  3‘4 
cents  a  mile  for  transportation  back  to 
the  point  of  enlistment.  A  cheaper  way 
was  soon  discovered,  and  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  needed  the  money  for  post  offices 
in  Swamp  Creek  and  other  large  cities 
a  soldier  is  now  simply  transferred 
north  and  discharged  here.  Under  these 
conditions  the  law  sends  him  like  an  ex¬ 
press  package,  with  no  regard  for  his 
human  wants,  and  so  a  grateful  Govern¬ 
ment  saves  money. 

"I  came  from  the  Mexican  border  a 
few  days  ago  with  two  poor  men  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Fort  Hamilton  in  this  way. 

“The  organized  militia — or  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  as  we  now  call  it — is  a 
constantly  changing,  self-perpetuating 
organization  kept  in  existence  only  by 
the  love,  patriotism  and  enthusiasm  of 
those  already  in  it. 

“In  ray  three  months'  stay  on  the 
border  I  do  not  recall  having  met  a 
militiaman -and  I  met  manv  hundreds, 
"-rhaps  thousands- — who  will  ever  ask  a 
friend  to  join,  and  everyone  said  he 


would  cease  to  serve  hi*  country  as  soon 
a*  his  country  would  let  him.  In  other 
words,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  have  been 
in  the  militia  many  years,  in  two  year* 
the  National  Guard  will  be  moribund 
and  three  year*  dead. 

"That  this  is  to  be  desired  is  the 
opinion  of  a  good  many,  especially  those 
who  believe  in  'free  riot.'  I  was  told, 
however,  by  a  retired  army  officer  now 
serving  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  one 
of  the  organizations  on  the  border,  that 
in  hi*  opinion  the  dissolution  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  was  the  sole  object  of  the 
border  encumpmrnt." 

They’ve  Been  Cheated 

THERE  is  n  bitterness  about  this  let¬ 
ter  that  con  be  easily  understood,  if 
not  entirely  excused.  Ita  prophecies  und 
its  charges  of  ill  faith  have  at  least  this 
very  important  value,  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  sentiment  of  thousands  and 
thousand*  of  men.  And  the  guard's 
existence  is  u  matter  of  sentiment 
Hut.  as  I  said  in  these  pages,  before 
then-  was  even  a  thought  of  sending  the 
guard  to  the  border,  poor  as  It  may  lie. 
what  else  is  there  to  supplement  the 
tiny  army  we  have?  Where  else  cun 
the  country  turn  for  one  single  company 
of  reinforcement# T 

Now  the  guard  la  at  the  border.  It 
ha*  been  there  for  many  month*.  It 
ha*  cost  more  than  9100,000,000. 
Much  of  it*  equipment  is  still  lacking 
The  training  it  ha*  had  is  in  many 
waya  Inferior  to  what  it  could  have 
got  in  its  State  encampments,  and  It* 
enthusiasm  is  gravely  impaired. 

A  great  many  people  of  the  highest 
patriotism  and  the  keenest  desire  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country  feel  that 
the  National  Guard  Is  more  of  a  hin¬ 
drance  than  a  help  in  the  cause  of  pre¬ 
paredness,  more  of  an  obstacle  and  a 
peril  than  a  reliance. 

The  great  debate  as  to  whether  we 
should  prepare  or  not  was  ended  in  a 
wrangle  ns  to  how  we  should  prepare. 
The  National  Guard  was  a  lone  of 
contention,  and  it*  enemies  complained 
of  its  pushing  eagerness  to  be  included 
in  the  scheme.  At  the  present  moment 
there  would  he  no  such  complaint.  If 
the  guard  feels  any  eagerness  now.  it 
is  to  push  rapidly  out  of  the  service  of 
an  ungrateful  republic. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  face  the  bitter 
truth  that  the  present  motto  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  guard  is:  “Never 
again!"  It  is  just  n*  well  to  face  the 
truth  that  the  guard,  which  but  a  few 
months  ago  volunteered  and  took  new 
and  binding  oaths  of  service  with 
pride  and  joy.  Is  now  more  like  a  body 
of  conscripts  than  volunteers. 

The  fault  is  Uncle  Sum’s.  He  hn* 
cheated  and  is  cheating  n  hundred 
thousand  of  his  most  willing  citizens 
The  guard  was  asked  (as  a  master 
asks  a  servant)  if  it  would  please 
police  the  border  while  the  regulnr 
army  was  rapidly  recruited  to  a  suf¬ 
ficient  size  to  take  up  the  routine.  The 
guard  has  l-ccn  policing  the  border 
ever  since  in  the  usual  and  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  sense.  Mile*  and  mile*  of  cactus 
desert  have  been  cleared,  smoothed, 
leveled,  fitted  with  buildings  and  roads 
and  drainage.  Gangs  of  soldiers  by 
the  hundred  have  repaired  the  county 
highways. 

They  have  had  one  hand  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Electricity's  Latest 


A  Sewing  Machine  no  larger  than  aTypewriter 


One  of  the  best  things  about  it  is 
the  price,  $35.00 — less  than  you 
would  pay  for  most  any  of  the 
well-known  makes  of  foot-power 
sewing  machines. 

Western  Electric  Company 


An  electric  sewing 
machine  that  you 
can  carry — actually 
carry  in  one  hand — 
from  room  to  room. 
When  not  in  use,  it 
can  be  put  away  on 
the  closet  shelf. 

Western  Electric 

Portable 

Sewing  Machine 

This  is  the  last 
word  in  electrical 
household  conven¬ 
iences — a  full-sized, 
high-grade  sewing 
machine  without  the 
heavy  iron  frame, 
treadle  and  other 
parts  which  are 
made  unnecessary 
by  the  electric  motor 
which  is  a  part  of  the 
machine.  A  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  foot  on  the 
control  pedal  gives 
exact  speed  desired. 

This  is  the  greatest  gift  of 
electricity  since  the  electric  iron 
and  electric  vacuum  cleaner. 
Learn  about  it,  and  you  will 
never  again  pedal  away  your 
energy  on  an  old-fashioned 
sewing  machine.  Write  nearest 
branch  house  for  bpoklet 
No.  501-C. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED  Hc—toe  Po 

America’s  Electrical  Week,  December  2nd  to  9th 


Eauy  to  Put  Away 


V 


I  by  Google 
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spade  and  the  other  shading  their  eyes 
watching  for  that  regular  army  of  re¬ 
cruits  to  come  and  take  their  places. 
That  regular  army  of  recruits  is  what 
Artemus  Ward  called  a  "non  cst-cr." 
The  recruiting  places  have  been  dosed. 

Where's  That  Army? 

LX)R  months  we  dwelt  down  there  fed 
A  on  ice-cream  soda  and  hope,  drinking 
our  own  sweat  and  alkali  water, 
buoyed  up  by  false  rumors  till  we 
could  hardly  believe  that  our  own  com¬ 
manders  had  spoken  when  we  got  a 
command.  We  felt  forgotten,  and  were 
— and  are.  There  is  no  special  agitation 
now  in  the  guard's  behalf.  News  of  it  is 
to  be  foundrvrry  second  Thursday  in  an 
inside  page  next  to  the  Help  Wanted 
column.  The  Help  Wanted  column  is 
the  solution  of  the  whole  trouble. 

Unde  Sam  js  not  keeping  his  word 
given  and  implied,  is  not  turning  his 
hand  over  or  digging  down  into  his 
jeans  to  relieve  the  appalling  wretch¬ 
edness  of  his  devoted  sons  and  their 
lonely,  suffering  wives,  children,  par¬ 
ents.  and  employer*.  His  excuse  is 
the  miser's  excuse,  of  penny  wisdom 
and  pound  folly.  Hr  can  get  his  regu¬ 
lar  army  up  to  site  by  paying  a  living 
wage,  and  meeting  the  market  price. 
He  cannot  get  it  otherwise. 

Rather  than  pay  more  than  116  a 
month  to  a  private  soldier,  he  is  keen¬ 
ing  on  police  duty  men  who  could  be 
earning,  many  of  them,  hundreds  of 
collars  a  month;  he  i*  fining  their  em¬ 
ployers  and  partners;  he  is  wrecking 
businesses;  he  is  throwing  families  on 
the  charity  of  other  people. 

I  assume  that  we  need  a  military 
force.  Hardly  anybody  denies  that 
we  need  some  few  men  who  have  guns 
or  know  where  to  get  them  and  how 
to  shoot  them.  The  number  we  need 
Is  a  matter  of  fierce  dispute.  It  la 
astonishing  how  widely  men  can  differ 
who  reed  the  same  newspapers  and 
know  that  the  Europe  whose  civilisa¬ 
tion  we  envied  yesterday  is  a  maelstrom 
of  blood,  whose  unending  twirl  Is  reach¬ 
ing  outward  and  outward.  As  ab  ava¬ 
lanche  is  brought  down  by  a  whisper, 
this  red  whirlpool  was  set  in  motion  by 
the  bullet  of  a  young  man  whose  name 
you  have  alreeidy  forgotten  in  a  town 
whose  name  1  hare  Just  had  to  look  up. 
You  can't  spell  it  now.  can  you? 

Aa  Walter  Lippmann  says  In  hla 
-The  Stake,  of  Diplomacy":  «lt  hat 
been  the  weakness  of  atmoat  all  paci¬ 
fists  that  they  have  never  rrappled 
with  these  problems  from  which  the 
shifting  antagonisms  of  nations  re¬ 
ceive  their  direction.  They  will  not 
face  the  fact  that  the  diplomatic  strug¬ 
gle.  the  armed  peace,  and  the  war  Itself 
i evolve  about  the  exploitation  of  weak 
territories.  The  diplomatist*  have  failed 
to  solve  the  problem,  but  most  pacifist* 
have  not  even  seen  the  problem.  .  .  . 

“Our  own  ‘preparedness’  campaign  la 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  defenseless¬ 
ness  of  Isriin-America  will  Invite  Euro¬ 
pean  aerression.  that  the  drfenseleas- 
ness  of  China  will  bring  a  struggle  in 
the  Pad  fie.  Few  informed  people  imag¬ 
ine  for  a  moment  that  any  nation  of 
the  world  con  templates  seising  or  hold¬ 
ing  our  own  territory.  That  would  be 
an  adventure  so  ridiculous  that  no 
statesman  would  think  of  it.  If  we  get 
into  trouble,  it  will  he  over  some  place 
like  Mexico,  or  Haiti,  or  the  Philippine*, 
or  the  Panama  Canal,  or  Manchuria,  or 
Hawaii  .  .  .  Europe  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  called  us  to  account  long  ago 
over  Mexico  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 

man  nature  that 
authority  I  have 
agree  with  Mr. 
Lippmann  that  no  nation  contemplates 
holding  our  territory,  but  I  believe  that 
any  nation  at  war  with  us  would 
promptly  attempt  to  seize  as  much  of 
it  as  it  could  grasp.  I  believe  that 
military  and  naval  plans  exist  in  most 
of  the  big  nations  for  the  seizure  of 
positions  In  our  country.  I  hare  no 
doubt  that  Mexico.  Japan.  England. 
Germany,  and  France  Have  maps  and 
theories  in  readiness. 

Germany  had  no  intention  of  holding 
Paris,  but  she  made  for  that  city  with 
great  energy.  The  Allies  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  permanently  retaining  Ber¬ 
lin.  but  they  have  a  very  great  desire 
to  hike  through  Unter  den  Linden  and 
wash  down  the  hard  pretzel  of  con¬ 
quest  with  a  cool  beer  of  repose. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  any  nation  to 
go  to  war  with  us  and  not  take  a  shy 
at  our  tall  building*,  not  give  its  sol¬ 
diers  at  least  a  bath  at  some  of  our  in¬ 
numerable  pleasant  harbor*. 

Mr.  Lippmann  reminds  us  that 
France  sent  an  army  into  Mexico  dur¬ 


Where  Is  Your 
Boy  Tonight? 

What  he  reads  has  much  t->  do 
with  where  he  ia  and  with  what 
V  ^1  he  will  grow  to  be.  You  guard  his  h 


Cl  his  companions,  but  do  you  supervise  his  reading? 

V>  most  Important  factor  of  all  in  his  development  H 
enced  more  by  what  he  reads  than  by  what  be  sees 
w— '  Thera  is  one  magazine— The  American  Boy -that 

will  be  glad  to  read  and  that  you  will  be  glad  to  have 
Tho  business  of  The  American  Boy  Is  to  build  character.  It  t* 
example — It  Inspires  straight  thinking  and  high  ideals— it  deveh 
muscles  and  nyrsl*.  500.000  readers  and  their  parents  attest  iti 
Here  is  the  most  sensible  kind  of  gift  for  your  boy— one  that  h< 


isputatious 
bile  I  ouot. 


“the  biggest,  brightest,  best  magazine 
for  boys  in  all  the  world" 

contains  everything  under  the  aun  to  inspire  and  interest  a  boy.  Fletioi 
by  famous  writers  for  boys ;  departments  devoted  to  every  boy  s  bobbies 
pages  for  tho  outdoors  boy  by  Dan  Beard.  It's  all  here  and  all  clean 
Endorsed  by  1400  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  Librarians. 

The  American  Boy  makes  the  dandiest  kind  of  Christmas  present  You 
boy  for  some  other  boy)  will  have  12  months  of  Christmas  Joy  If  you  sen< 
*1.50  and  tell  us  to  send  him  The  American  Boy  for  one  year.  Twelve  big 
bright,  inspiring  numbers— bigger,  brighter  than  ever. 

Send  inbtcriplioiu  now  At  now— land,  ISc  a  cop, 

SI. 50  brings  12  big  numbers 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  15  American  Bldg.,  Detroit  Mict 


The  gift  for  the  one  you  are 
thinking  of  now — a  TREM0 


No  matter  whether  it  is  a  man  or 
woman,  a  boy  or  girl,  you  know  how 
interested  everyone  is  in  pictures — 
especially  pictures  of  the  people  and 
events  that  make  up  their  own  lives. 

This  is  why  a  Premo  is  a  gift  that 
can’t  be  wrong — chat  is  sure  to  please 
the  one  you  wuh  to  please  most,  for 
with  a  Premo  anyone  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  his  or  her  own 
pictures  with  practically  no  effort. 

Prcmos  are  the  simplest  of  all  cam¬ 
eras  to  load  and  operate,  they  are  re- 


Premos  are  made  for  him  packs,  for 
cartridge  him  and  for  plate*.  They 
range  in  pner  from  75  cents  to  f  1 40.00, 
suiting  every  retirement  of  poce  or 
equipment. 

The  illustration  show,  the 
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ing  our  Civil  War.  “We  were  too  wj| 
to  stop  her.  Wc  were,  in  fnct,  for  t', 
time  being,  one  of  the  disorderly  part 
of  the  world,  and  wc  invited  aggrou.,- 
But  when  the  Union  was  saved  Fnt,. 
had  to  withdraw  from  Mexico." 

France  withdrew  because  we  had  rt. 
leased  a  large  number  of  trained  u 
diers  accustomed  to  war  and  ready  in 
a  little  more  of  it. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  that  after 
the  War  of  1812  had  brought  us  to  Ut 
pitiable  condition  of  having  our  run 
absolutely  driven  off  the  seu,  on 
armies  whipped,  and  our  capitol  burt¬ 
on  r  diplomats  hastily  signed  the  Treat) 
of  Ghent,  which  did  not  mention  tin 
chief  grievance  that  led  us  to  »ar 
They  ran  to  cover  because  the  downh: 
of  Napoleon  released  the  veUnt 
armies  of  England  and  her  fleets. 

When  this  war  is  over  there  will  I. 
millions  of  soldiers  and  sailors  grn»i 
fond  of  war  by  hahit,  and  the  victnn 
will  be  in  no  mood  to  yield  to  the  Unite: 
States,  which  has  angered  all  of  ti, 
combatant*  by  its  neutrality,  ar.d  pm- 
pered  while  they  suffered.  At  tlut 
time,  the  surest  guarantee  of  peace  f« 
us  would  be  the  possession  of  a  trsinrl 
and  equipped  force  of  respectable  <b- 
mensions,  with  a  vnst  enlargement  of 
power  waiting  in  the  background.  Ut> 
Sam  would  then  not  seem  to  be  a  fat 
old  dotard  asleep  among  his  racier 
bags,  but  a  stout  pedestrian  vigilant 
and  dangerous  to  attack. 

But  this  is  no  time  to  rehash  tl. 
funeral  baked  meats  of  the  propartd- 
ness  wake.  The  country's  reprrwnU 
tivea  in  favor  of  an  Increase  of  pon.t 
proved  their  majority  over  those  wt- 
disagreed  with  them.  They  said:  “A( 
right!  We're  for  an  army;  go  get  It 
and  »end  tho  bill  to  your  Uncle  Ssm" 

A  whopping  big  bill  has  gone  in,  bit 
the  army  is  not  delivered.  A  few  r> 
cruita  have  !>ccn  secured  at  the  exj*t 
diture  of  no  end  of  time  and  |W  |*r 
recruit.  The  National  Guard  has  la¬ 
ment  to  hold  the  fort,  and  the  Natima! 
Guard  is  crying,  not  "I  um  resigned: 
but  "I  resign.” 

Once  more  the  United  State,  lai 
shown  Its  inveterate  befuddlMMit 
about  calling  out  troop*.  Before  th< 
call  there  was  a  srminationullscd  gusrl 
with  very  definite  relation*  to  lb 
States.  Does  anybody  know  Just  »S*t 
the  status  of  the  guard  will  lie  when  it 
Is  mustered  out?  The  United  SUt« 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  reversing  • 
decision  of  the  Federal  District  Cour 
ruled  October  18  that  the  guardimx 
who  did  not  tako  the  new  oath  to  tb 
United  SUtes  were  still  held  by  the  «U 
oath  to  the  States.  How  about  tho* 
who  took  the  new  oath?  How  don  it 
affect  the  old  ? 

We've  Got  to  Pay  More 

IN  any  case  we  are  still  confront-1 
Iby  the  original  problem:  Where  so 
how  and  when  are  we  to  get  n  rewnr 
army  large  enough  for  protection?  *< 
must  have  a  largo  regular  army.  Thr 
haa  been  decided,  voted  on,  order- 
but  not  delivered.  It  can  be  sccuro) 
only  by  raising  the  wages  till  the 
bring  in  the  men. 

There  must  be  n  huge  reserve  for.* 
of  a  million  or  more  partly  trained  wl- 
diers  enrolled  in  skeleton  organization1 
They  must  be  within  roach,  and  handy 

We  cannot  get  them  any  more  th*’ 
we  can  get  regulars  by  saying  ''Plean-!' 
Artemus  Ward,  to  quote  him  ngsir- 
said:  "It  would  have  twen  ten  dollar,  i: 
Jeff  Davis's  pocket  if  he  had  never  h**’ 
bom.”  Secretary  Garrison's  scheme  for 
*  volunteer  army  was  saved  from  a  t«r- 
rible  fiasco  by  being  strangled  in  in 
cradle.  We  who  have  studied  the  Air*n 
can  people  from  the  viewpoint  of  th* 
guard  knew  that  the  volunteers  wouM 
never  volunteer.  They  never  did  with".: 
bounties  and  draft* — also  draft  ri-«> 
Large  numbers  of  men  never  will  volan 
teer  in  this  country.  When  there  ■' 
prosperity  they  are  too  busy;  whe' 
there  are  hard  times  they  are  too  blu- 
The  guard  will  be  a  long  while  vob- 
teering  again.  Universal  compuhor 
service  is  our  one  reliance.  Wc  com- 

Kour  children  to  go  to  school. 

not  enough  to  proclaim  the  beau'.-' 
of  culture;  we  must  have  truancy  Ills’ 
and  compel  parents  to  be  strict.  By  • 
much  the  more  must  we  compel  our  fro 
citizens  to  protect  their  freedom. 

It  is  best  to  teach  the  young  to  sh*' 
and  drill  while  they  are  cntchnblo  a- 
teachable.  Then  we  can  let  them  t 
like  branded  colts  and  find  them  ags* 
for  the  round-up. 

But  the  first  step  must  be  the  passar-' 
of  a  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  army  soldier,  sailor,  and  marine  u 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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The  Right  Light  for  Driving  at  Night 


That  light  comes  from  Warner-Lenz.  Prove 
it  yourself.  Have  a  pair  of  Warner-Lenz  put 
on  your  lamps — then  if  you  don’t  agree  with 
automobile  engineers,  traffic  experts  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  drivers — your  money  back. 

Warner-Lenz  shed  a  fan-like  glow,  dif¬ 
fused  and  penetrating.  The  road  is  lighted 
up  as  by  daylight,  unfolding  obstacles  and 
dangers  well  in  advance.  Corners  are  made 
clear  before  you  reach  them.  You  always 


have  enough  light,  exactly  where  it  should  be. 

After  once  driving  behind  Warner-Lenz, 
you  will  never  again  be  content  with  the 
lights  of  a  glaring  shaft  nor  the  uncertainty 
of  dimmers.  Like  thousands  of  others  who 
are  now  enjoying  this  new  security  and 
comfort,  you'll  praise  Warner-Lenz.  You’ll 
insist  on  others  having  them.  You’ll  call 
it  an  offense  against  road  etiquette  for  the 
other  fellow  to  blind  you  with  a  glare  or 
endanger  you  with  a  tricky  dimmer. 


Police  official*  all  over  the  country  O.  K.  Wamer-Lenx.  Automobile 
manufacturer* —  tuch  a*  the  maker*  of  the  Packard.  Marmon.  Stutx, 
Singer,  H.  A.  Loxier-Hal  and  McFarlan  car*  have  adopted  Wamer- 
Lenx  a*  standard  equipment.  Owner*  *end  thousand*  of  unsolicited 
testimonial*.  In  only  a  few  month*  over  265.000  pair*  have  been  sold. 


If  you  should  fail  to  find  Warner-Lenz  nearby,  you 
may  order  direct  from  us.  The  coupon  is  for  your 
convenience. 

THE  WARNER-LENZ  COMPANY 

911  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  CHICAGO 


Crowded  city  streets,  now  made  doubly  dangerous 
by  winter's  earlier  darkness,  lose  their  difficulties. 
Treacherous  country  roads  are  now  lighted  as  by  day¬ 
light.  So  with  Warner-Lenz  any  driver  feels  easier 
and  less  tense.  It  means  protection  for  him  and  the 
occupants  of  his  car,  as  well  as  other  motorists  and 
pedestrians.  All  laws  against  glares  and  dimmers  f“ 
are  in  favor  of  Warner-Lenz.  I  F 


Money-Back  Coupon 
THE  WARNER-LENZ  CO. 

•  II  S.  Mk^lM  A»IB*».  Okie  ago 

Inrtal  1*4  tWk.  «**-r  ut  e*akl.  I 

N—  mmAme  |m»r  *  U  .rurl-n 


Warner-Lenz  should  become  universal 
no  need  now,  say  experts,  to  search  further 
for  makeshifts. 


So  wait  no  longer.  Go  to  the  nearest  accessory 
dealer.  He’ll  gladly  put  a  pair  of  Warner-Lenz  on 
your  lamps.  Then  try  them  yourself  and  be  the 
judge.  Remember,  they  are  personally  guaranteed 
by  Mr.  A.  P.  Warner,  of  auto-meter  fame. 
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a  livable  wage.  The  ways  of  ambition  We  may  as  well  put  n  marble  slab  on 

must  be  opened  to  the  hesitant  youth,  the  idea  that  American  citizens  who 

and  he  must  be  treated  with  far  more  can  earn  12  a  day  as  soldier*  in  the 

respect  than  he  has  been  granted.  movies  will  tote  a  musket  and  toe  a 

One  of  the  best  ways  ever  devised  for  mark  for  $15  a  month.  We  may  as  well 

gaining  respect  is  the  publication  of  boost  the  offer  to  $46  a  month  and  be 

the  fact  that  one  is  earning  a  respect-  done  with  it— or  rather  be  begun  with 

able  amount  of  money.  How  can  the  it.  It  will  cost  a  lot  of  money,  but  we 

soldier  feel  self-respect  or  command  the  *hall  get  some  soldiers.  And  some 

respect  of  others  when  his  income  is  the  *o!diers  after  all  is  one  of  the  prime 

lowest  in  the  world,  when  he  is  com-  requisites  of  an  army. 

pel  led  to  wear  livery  like  a  footman.  If  the  guard  had  been  called  out  (a* 

“sleep  in”  like  a  chambermaid,  and  say  it  was),  rapidly  and  completely 

“air"  to  everybody  in  the  household  ?  equipped  (as  it  was  not),  concentrated 

<sriv>nta  WnuIHn't  Ik i  II  *w*W  border  las  it  was),  drilled 

servant!  **ouian  t  uo  It  and  taURhl  ^  Bhool  and  skjrmigh  (far 

THE  labor  unions  do  not  approve  of  more  than  it  was),  rapidly  replaced  by 

toldiers.  They  make  recruiting  doubly  rapidly  recruited  regular  regiments  (a* 

difficult.  Yet  the  service  in  the  army  it  was  not  und  they  were  not),  sent 

has  many  advantages,  the  soldier  is  home  to  appreciative  fellow  citizens  anil 

protected  from  injustice  in  many  ways,  restored  to  iu  briefly  vacated  job  (as 

and  it  is  probably  impossible,  at  least  it  was  not),  we  should  have  to-day  a 

at  present,  to  change  the  conditions  of  splendidly  spirited,  proud,  und  willing 

the  service  materially.  But  you  can-  force  of  over  100,000  citizen  soldiers 

not  blind  the  young  man  in  search  of  a  well  trained.  And  they  would  continue 

job  to  the  disadvantages  of  soldiering.  in  the  armory  to  perfect  themselves 

especially  not  when  the  first  thing  that  for  actual  service, 

confront*  him  is  the  contemptible  wage.  As  it  is,  the  guard  was  called  out  all 
Fifty  cents  a  day  for  a  soldier!  And  of  a  sudden,  the  physically  unfit  rc- 

a  young  Italian  just  off  the  S.  S.  Girlie  placed  by  untrained  recruits,  the  regi- 

esn  get  $2.50  for  standing  in  a  corn  mrnts  hurried  to  the  trains  or  kept  too 

field  and  meditating  on  the  beautiea  of  long  in  State  cump*.  They  were  sent 

nature,  or  for  building  a  road.  Our  down  into  a  wilderness  too  wild  for 

soldiers  are  expected  to  throw  in  a  little  maneuver*,  they  were  kept  in  dismal 

road  building  as  a  part  of  their  gym-  boredom  while  their  Jobs  were  lost,  their 

nastic  recreation.  opportunities  missed,  their  rivals  estab- 

Fiftjr  cents  a  day  for  a  soldier!  You  lishrd.  They  feel  that  the  country  has 

could  not  get  a  cook  to  peek  into  a  ignored  them;  they  feel  that  it  still 

kitchenette  for  that.  You  will  find  fat  underestimates  their  sacrifice  and  la  In- 

old  doughagers  in  the  employment  different  to  their  distress.  The  guard 

bureaus  who  will  snap  your  head  off  if  will  come  home  in  a  dangerous  stole  of 

you  offer  them  less  than  twice  the  sum.  resentment;  many  of  the  men  will  feel 

And  they  expect  you  to  leave  the  word  perfectly  justified  in  refusing  to  keep 

“obey"  out  of  the  ceremony  too.  their  oath*  or  obey  any  future  sum- 

If  you  ore  desperately  tn  want  of  a  mons.  There  will  Ik-  practically  no  re¬ 
cook  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  complain  cruiting.  For  what  inducement  can  the 

t«vause  some  Swedish  beshemoth  wants  men  inside  the  jail  offer  to  the  free 

a  month  and  a  scullery  maid  and  a  men  outside.  'Ve  have  now  n  demornl- 

victrola  and  a  bulldog  and  a  policeman  ized  guard;  no  bigger  army  than  before 

and  the  privilege  of  sleeping  late  morn-  A  vast  amount  of  money  has  been  spent, 

tngs  and  of  receiving  in  the  parlor  every  millions  of  debt*  Incurred,  and  half  a 

third  Thursday.  1  had  one  cook  refuse  year  of  Invaluable  time  lost, 

to  play  in  my  kitrhrn  lev  bum-  there  was  The  crisis  is  greuter  than  ever.  And 
no  marble  slab  there  to  roll  pastry  on.  the  need  for  hade  Is  doubly  acute. 


FASTER!  Open  the  throttle- 
advance  the  spark  — tramp  on 
her  tail — one  minute  to  make  it. 
Easy  enough  with  a  Continental, 
when  you  want  to  get  there, 
and  get  there  quick. 

Yet  the  flash  of  swiftness,  or  the  mad 
onrush  that  crashes  through  the  smoke 
welter  of  the  speedway,  is  really  not  the 
speed  that  counts;  for  it  is  a  fever,  not 
an  excess  of  vitality.  Continental  speed 
is  that  healthy  speed  which  endures; 
which,  day  in  and  day  out  during  long 
years  of  service,  can  be  depended  upon 
for  every  emergency.  More  speed  than 
you  will  ever  need— that  is  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  Continental  ability. 

For  speed  is  the  daughter  of  power. 
And  power  is  characteristic  of  the 
Continental  Motor— power  abundant 
yet  within  bounds,  bringing  no  risk, 
never  creeping  to  the  danger  mark. 

Continental  speed  and  power  are  at¬ 
tained  by  efficient  design  carried  out 
under  exacting  standards  of  workman¬ 
ship.  These  surpassing  qualities  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  sterling 
work  of  the  foremost  technical  experts 
of  both  America  and  foreign  lands, 
men  of  the  Continental  and  allied 
firms.  Their  work  has  made  the 
Continental  America's  standard  motor. 


Salvage 

“By  Yiminy.  I  do  dc  uim,"  I«r**n  called  well-found  ship*  with  half  the 

cried  eagerly,  and  foHhwith  went  below  gear  and  appliances  another  owner  con- 

and  did  it,  while  the  akipper  went  up  to  elders  absolutely  necessary  to  have 

the  bank  and  drew  a  sight  draft  on  old  aboard,  and  a  well-found  ship  may 

('allhorn’s  estate  to  pay  off  the  crew  emerge  from  u  gnlc  during  which  she 

and  settle  all  of  the  ship’s  bills  to  date.  may  have  shipped  a  few  heavy  seas 

a*  Per  his  instructions  from  Calthorn’a  very  poorly  found  Indeed.  And  I>nn 

bookkeeper.  Ross  rcmeml»crcd  he  had  never  fur- 

Two  hours  later  Dan  Ross  was  alone  nlshed  his  owners  with  un  Inventory 

on  the  Osprey,  and  in  the  privacy  of  his  of  the  ship’s  property  to  dale;  If  the 

cabin  he  sat  down  to  laugh  at  the  new  owner  had  an  inventory,  it  must 

consummate  success  that  had  attended  the  one  furnished  by  the  shipbuilders 
his  consummate  cunninr  and  audacity.  '•'hen  formally  turning  her  over  to  old 
Having  surfeited  himself  with  merri-  Calthorn. 

ment.  his  agile  mind  began  to  take  stock  "f  m  out  of  the  Job.  and  who  Is  there 
of  his  assets,  and  he  was  not  happy  to  dispute  my  word.’  Dan  Ro*s  argued 
when  the  inventory  was  concluded,  lie  to  himself.  “My  word  is  as  good  as  the 
had  less  than  three  hundred  dollars.  next  fellow’s,  and  nobody  will  know, 
for  he  hod  not  been  skipper  of  the  Reasoning  thus,  the  unconscionable 
Osprey  long  enough  to  save  a  nest  egg;  fellow  went  ashore,  sought  a  shady 

also,  having  been  a  master  once,  he  must  dealer  in  second-hand  ship  chandlery 

seek  another  berth  in  the  same  capac-  *nd  ship’s  stores,  and  brought  him 

ity;  certainly,  not  until  his  last  dollar  aboard  the  Osprey.  where  he  sold  him  a 

should  be  spent,  could  he  consider  the  bolt  of  spare  canvas,  a  lot  of  spare 

ignominy  of  a  berth  as  mate,  and  the  Manila  running  rigging,  all  the  white 

wait  for  a  skipper’s  berth  might  be  long  lead,  boiled  linseed  oil,  varnish,  and 

and  heartbreaking.  Consequently  he  litharge  aboard  the  ship;  all  the  pro- 

needed  money  to  withstand  possible  visions  left  in  the  cook  s  storeroom,  a 

•lege,  and  with  the  ready  alacrity  with  barrel  of  lubricating  oil  out  of  the  en- 

which  he  had  found  a  way  to  dispose  of  K>nc  room,  a  bale  of  waste,  six  bags  of 

his  enemy,  the  chief,  he  thought  of  a  wiping  rag*,  two  bundle*  of  oakum,  and. 

means  to  replenish  his  meager  pur»o.  lastly,  u  700-foot.  H-inch.  brand-new 

Manila  Lowing  haworr.  If  the  *hip 
THE  m-w  owner  wa#  to  take  over  the  hadn’t  hern  tied  up  to  the  dock  with  thr 
I  on  the  16th.  ConMKpienUy  un-  stern  and  bow  liners.,  he  would  have  sold 

til  that  date  the  new  owner  had  no  active  tho**  ■*  ts  worthy  of  remark  that 
interest  in  the  vessel.  On  the  other  for  the  towing  hawser  alone  Dan  Ross 
hand,  the  Calthorn  interest  having  been  received  two  hundred  dollars.  It  was 
di«p'*cd  of.  until  the  formal  date  of  worth  throe  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
transfer  responsibility  for  the  vessel  Under  cover  of  darkness  the  purchaser 
rested  with  Dan  Rosa.  The  books  and  ran  a  work  launch  alongside  the  O.pre,/ 

accounts  of  the  vessel  up  to  date  were  a*  she  lay  at  the  dock  and  loaded  the 

in  possession  of  the  Calthorn  estate;  stolen  property  into  her.  There  were 
since  they  were  of  no  use  to  the  new  no  witnesses. 

owner,  there  was  an  overwhelming  The  following  morning  Dan  Ross 
probability  that  they  would  remain  with  phoned  over  to  Seattle  and  had  a  ship’s 
the  Calthorn  estate.  To  simplify  mat-  comprador  send  him  over  a  first  and 
ters.  the  Oiprep  had  been  sold  to  Pop  second  mate  and  two  winch  drivers; 
Bates  “as  is."  being  guaranteed  sound.  upon  their  arrival  he  turned  to  a  yang 
tight,  well-found,  and  ready  for  sea.  of  longshoremen  and  proceeded  briskly 
In  guaranteeing  her  to  be  well-found.  to  discharge  whnl  cargo  he  had  brought 
however,  the  old  owners  had  done  so  in  from  Vancouver.  It  was  out  by  evening, 
the  knowledge  that  she  had  been  well-  When  Pop  Bates  arrived  on  the  morning 
found  when  she  cleared  for  that  first  of  the  15th  the  rascally  Ross  received 
voyage,  and.  not  baring  heard  from  her  him  most  graciously,  asked  no  questions, 
master  to  the  contrary  since,  they  as-  but  praised  the  ship,  and  regretted  to 
sumed  she  was  still  in  that  desirable  inform  his  owner  that  the  engine  room 
condition.  However,  the  term  “well-  was  empty.  The  chief  (according  to 
found"  is  susceptible  of  different  inter-  Dan  Ross)  had  had  a  better  job  in  sight 
■•rotations.  Many  owner*  operate  *o-  for  some  time,  and  upon  learning  that 
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the  0,y rey  b.d  been  sold  had  concluded 
lo  accept  this  other  job  rather  than 
remain  in  the  barkentinc  and  run  the 
risk  of  removal. 

Pop  nodded,  but  made  no  comment. 
Having  discharged  Ross,  he  would  not 
discuss  the  ship’s  business  with  him; 
Ross  knew  this,  and  promptly  handed 
Pop  the  keys  to  all  the  doors  and  lockers 
in  the  ship;  also  the  ship's  papers. 
“Every  bill  the  vessel  contracted  up  to 
last  night  has  been  paid,"  he  an¬ 
nounced.  "Beginning  at  midnight  last 
night,  she’s  your  vessel,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I'm  through  111  bid 
you  good  morning.  Captain  Bates.” 
And  Dan  Ross  went  overside  and  out 
of  this  story. 

POP  BATES  was  three  days  procur¬ 
ing  a  new  crew  in  both  departments, 
lie  found  the  mate  Dan  Ross  had  hired 
to  be  a  smart,  clever  young  fellow,  who 
promptly  made  up  a  list  of  supplies 
needed  in  the  deck  department  and 
brought  the  requisition  to  Pop.  The 
old  skipper  was  so  busy  on  the  trail  of 
a  new  chief  engineer,  however,  that  he 
did  not  even  glance  at  the  requisition, 
but  instructed  the  mate  to  go  uptown, 
purchase  the  supplies,  and  order  them 
sent  down  to  the  ship  immediately. 

"We  ought  to  have  a  towline  on  this 
packet,  sir,"  the  mate  reminded  him. 

"What!  No  tow  line  aboard.  Mr. 
Kent?” 

“No.  air.” 

Pop  pondered  a  half  minute,  then  took 
the  requisition  from  the  mate  and 
looked  it  over  carefully.  ”1  think."  he 
said  presently,  “that  somebody  has  just 
about  cleaned  this  ship  out." 

•’ll  looks  that  way.  I'm  sorry  to  say. 
Shall  I  order  a  new  Manila  towline?” 

"No,  Mr.  Kent.  If  I  sink  three  or 
four  hundred  dollars  in  a  Manila  line, 
it  may  lie  in  the  laiaret  for  years  and 
rot  for  lark  of  use;  consequently,  since 
we  must  have  a  towline.  I'll  get  a  steel 
cable  that  will  last  while  the  <W»g 
remains  afloat.  And  I’ll  wait  till  wi 
get  to  San  Francisco  before  I  boy  it. 

I  have  a  good  friend  in  the  bus  n.*  * 
there,  and  whenever  I  have  any  trad¬ 
ing  to  do  I  do  it  with  my  friends  Be¬ 
sides,  he  owns  a  piece  of  the  Osprey. 
I’ll  want  a  steel  drum,  too,  to  wind 
that  cable  on;  then  well  bolt  the 
drum  securely  to  the  deck  and  house 
it  over.” 

•In  that  event."  Mr.  Kent  replied.  ”1  . 
can  get  along  without  a  lot  of  the  stuff 
in  that  requisition  until  we  reach  San 
Francisco  You’ll  probably  run  down 
under  power  anyhow,  to  we  really  will 
not  need  all  these  extra  lines.” 


GROWING  OL 
GRACEFULLY 


The  key  to  health  in 
old  age  is  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  bowel  disorder. 

Constipation,  which 


becomes  more  and 
more  chronic  with  ad¬ 
vancing  years,  fre¬ 
quently  makes  the  bur¬ 
den  of  old  age  seem 
heavy  indeed.  Yet  in 
most  cases  constipa¬ 
tion  ean  he  entirely  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  little  care 
in  the  matter  of  diet 
and  by  supplying  in 
Nujol  an  efficient  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  mucus 
which  exhausted  na¬ 
ture  no  longer  provides. 

Nujol  is  not  a  lx>wel  stimu¬ 
lant.  It  acts  as  an  internal 
lubricant,  softening  the  con¬ 
tents  of  tlu*  intestines  and 
so  promoting  normal  evacu¬ 
ations. 

Your  druggist  has  Nujol. 
Avoid  substitutes.  Nujol  is 
sold  only  in  pint  bottles  bear¬ 
ing  the  Nujol  trademark. 


'  'HE  O-prrp  WM  ready  lo  clear  al 
1  noon  on  the  18th,  and  Pop  Bales 
prumplly  put  lo  sea.  The  Otprry 
walked  down  I  he  Sound  under  power, 
and  passed  out  to  sea  next  morning, 
pop  Bales  had  hoped  for  a  nicu  brisk 
nor’-west  breexa,  in  order  that,  after  he 
rounded  Flattery,  he  might  shut  off  hi* 
power,  put  the  U-prty  under  sail,  and 
sea  how  she  behaved,  but  to  hi*  dis¬ 
appointment  the  sky  w**  dark  and 
overcast  with  a  heavy  awell  running  and 
the  breeze  freshening  from  the  south¬ 
east.  Ha  went  down  in  the  cabin  and 
looked  at  the  barometer  and  found  it 
had  fallen  perceptibly  since  breakfast. 

“Looks  like  tha  first  sou'easter  of  the 
season.”  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Kent  when 
he  came  on  deck  after  laying  out  hi* 
course  to  clear  Capa  Flattery.  "Early, 
too.  but  I  bet  shell  be  a  snorter.” 

"Hope  we  get  around  Flattery  before 
•ha  busts  on  us  for  fair.  »ir.”  Mr.  Kent 
answered,  and  went  forward  to  see  that 
everything  was  snugged  up  securely. 

Down  the  coast  the  storm  burst. 
Before  that  there  had  been  half  a  rale, 
and  a  high  sea  was  running.  Mr.  Kent, 
going  aft  to  read  the  taffrail  log.  re¬ 
ported  the  Oiprey  making  but  five  mile* 
per  hour,  although  the  engine*  were 
turning  over  at  the  maximum  number 
of  revolutions.  Later  a  sudden,  furious 
rain  squall  struck  the  vessel,  and  for  a 
few  minutes,  in  the  face  of  a  sixty-mile 
gale,  the  0*yrry  bucked  furiously  into 
1  the  giant  seas  that  seemed  almost  to 
Ntop  her:  then  the  squall  passed,  al¬ 
though  the  wind  soughed  through  the 
rigging  with  a  warning,  keening  note 
that  caused  Pop  Bates  to  reflect  grate- 
tully  that  he  had  a  new.  stanch  ship 
under  him.  The  sky  gradually  dark¬ 
ened  to  semi  twilight,  and  after  that 
the  rain  commenced  to  fall  steadily 
and  heavily. withfrequentterrific  squalls 
increasing  in  violence.  A  frightful  sea 
was  now  running,  and  while  the  Oiyrey, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  took  one  over 
her  bows  from  time  to  time.  Pop  Bates 
noted  with  pride  that  she  rode  them  well 
((’ontinued  on  page  37) 
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I  I’  is  a  git  i  char  near  It  compliment* 
*  the  intelligence  of  the  recipient 
anti  la»t*  him  an  long  as  he  lives. 
It  is  a  gift  that  fosters  the  reading 
habit  in  young  people— a  gift  a 
family  toon  take*  into  the  eery 
fabric  of  life— a  gilt  of  immeasur¬ 
able  influence  for  good. 

It  it  alui  a  very  handsome  gift.  •  bit 
ing  gift,  and  a  gift  whose  fi«t  is  a*  mud 
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this  FREE  booklet  describes  the  most  valuable 
Christmas  present  you  can  give  your  children — 


—JUNIOR  CLASSICS— 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Elliot  says — 

"The  boy  or  girl  who  become*  familiar 
with  the  charming  tale*  and  poem*  of 
Thr  Junior  Cla**ic*  will  have  gained  a 
knowledge  of  literature  and  history  that 
will  be  of  high  value  either  in  school  or 
home  work.  Here  are  the  real  element* 
of  imaginative  narration,  poetry  and 
ethic*,  which  should  enter  into  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  every  English-speaking  child.” 


Horace  Scudder  says  — 
'There  i*  no  academy  on  earth  equal  to 
a  mother’s  reading  to  her  child.”  What 
are  the  pleasantest  memories  of  grown 
manhood  and  womanhood  ?  None  com¬ 
pare  with  the  recollection  of  the  stories 
with  which  the  evenings  of  childhood 
were  made  wonderful.  No  other  litera¬ 
ture  can  ever  quite  replace  the  stories 
of  the  hearthside. 


EJizabeth  Barretl  Browning  says— 

“Would  you  leave  a  child  to  wander  in  a 
battle  field  and  push  his  innocent  smile 
against  the  guns?”  Into  how  mnny  little 
minds  in  this  period  of  their  develop¬ 
ment  have  come  Htories  that  throughout 
their  lives  they  have  wished,  with  bitter 
longing,  to  forget?  Children’s  reading 
should  be  nelrctetl.  To  deprive  them  of 
all  reading  matter  is  not  a  greater  crime 
than  to  allow  their  reading  to  run  riot 


Give  your  children  a  real  Christmas  present— one  that  will  stay  with  them  the  year  through,  a  constant 
delight  and  inspiration.  Think  of  the  influence  in  school  work  of  well-chosen  reading!  “Your  boy  is 
at  least  a  year  ahead  of  his  class,  ”  said  a  teacher  recently,  “and  his  perceptions  are  remarkably  keen. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  good  books.  ” 


This  FREE  illustrated  booklet  (shown  above) 
tells  all  about  The  Junior  Classics.  The  free 
book  is  in  itself  a  delightful  guide  to  child’s 
reading — valuable  in  itself.  Use  the  coupon. 

SEND  FOR  THIS 
FREE  BOOK-TODAY 

Digitized  by  Google 
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and  rallied  quickly.  He  was  not  at  all 
worried  when,  as  darkness — inky,  pitch- 
black  darkness — closed  in  around  the 
>«/»rry,  he  found  himself  clutched  in  the 
grip  of  a  Storm  that  had  passed  the 
limit  of  a  gale  and  was  well  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  hurricane.  Then 
the  wind  veered,  but  without  decreasing 
much  in  violence,  and  the  sen  seemed  a* 
angry  as  ever. 

At  midnight  he  turned  in,  fully 
iressed,  leaving  orders  with  the  second 
tmte,  Mr.  Wickstrom.  to  call  him  if  the 
utter  felt  at  all  uneasy.  And  at  three 
>'elock  the  second  mate  sent  a  new  man 
:o  wake  him. 

“What’s  up?”  Hop  culled 
"Blue  Coston  light  uhend  and  off  the 
jort  bow,  sir,”  the  man  replied. 

•Til  be  up  in  a  jiffy.”  Hastily  Pop 
lonned  his  sea  boots,  oilsksns,  and  sou’- 
»c*tor,  and  came  out  on  deck.  As  he 
eft  the  shelter  of  the  house  the  wind 
veiled  his  frail  old  body  and  hurled  him 
igainat  the  rail,  where  he  clung  for  a 
ninute  to  the  lee  mizzen  rigging  to  re- 
rover  his  breath.  -This  is  a  devil  of  a 
light  to  be  burning  blue  lights."  he 
Murmured  disgustedly,  and  clawed  his 
vuy  along  tho  rail  to  the  companion 
ending  to  the  poop,  crawled  up  on  his 
lands  and  knees  and  across  the  poop 
o  tho  shelter  of  the  wheel  box.  where 
le  found  Mr.  Wickatrom's  sturdy  leg, 
trasped  it.  drew  himself  erect,  and 
razed  into  the  Stygian  blackness  off 
he  purt  bow.  And  presently,  very 
uiiltly  and  at  n  great  distance,  he  saw 
i  imrnlxiln  of  blue  light  flare  for  an 
nstant  against  the  sky  and  perish  in 
i  shower  of  sparks. 

"Cot  out  tho  box  of  Coston  signals, 
tlr.  Wickstrom."  Pop  shouted  in  tho 
mite's  ear.  "and  hum  white  lights  in 
apid  succession  until  they  see  our 
dgnnl;  they’ll  probably  answer  with  a 
•ed  or  whito  light."  He  turned  to  tho 
lelmsman  and  shouldered  him  away 
'rom  the  wheel.  "You  go  down  and 
must  out  Mr.  Kent!”  ho  shrieked.  "I’ll 
ako  the  wheel." 

■pilE  fact  of  tho  matter  was  Pop  felt 
1  safer  with  the  wheel  in  his  own  Arm 
ild  hands,  for  he  was  now  running  for 
hat  blue  light  and  quartering  the 
riguntlc  seas;  the  Osprey  was  taking 
hem  over  her  counter  now  nnd  re- 
iulre.l  an  expert  at  her  helm  If  she  waa 
o  be  nursed  through  tho  maelstrom 
without  broaching  into  the  trough  of 
he  sen.  Fortunately  she  wss  empty 
ind  riding  high,  which  made  her  easier 
o  handle.  As  Pop  Bates  leaned  over 
hat  wheel,  with  the  rain  and  salt  spray 
muting  into  his  face,  his  old  heart 
hrillcd  to  tho  mad  leaps  of  the  ship 
indor  him,  to  tho  memory  of  flfty-odd 
/ears  of  the  wonder  and  mystery,  the 
ntpressive  solitude,  the  thankless 
ilavery  and  dangers  of  the  sea.  In 
hat  supreme  moment  he  was  proud  of 
ils  profession,  proud  of  the  skill  and 
hiring  that  had  tilted  him,  even  in  the 
ifterglow  of  life,  to  cope  with  the  ut- 
nost  fury  of  the  elements;  proud  that 
iwuy  off  there  where  the  blue  light 
lurned  men  were  looking  to  him  for 
mlvntion,  Subconsciously,  with  the 
•hythmic  swaying  of  his  body  over  the 
wheel,  he  raised  an  almost  forgotten 
•hnntey,  humming  it  jerkily  between 
he  dashes  of  spray  In  his  face: 

H'ifA  A  is  ho-dearie,  hi-dearie,  ho-deari e. 
fii-dee, 

r/iere’s  nothing  on  earth  like  a  tailor  at 
sea. 

From  the  lee  of  the  after  deckhouse 
Mr.  Wickstrom  loosed  a  white  light.  It 
irehed  high  over  the  Osprey,  silhouet- 
:ing  her  swaying  lop-hamper  against 
'.he  blackness;  ere  the  sparks  died  in 
he  downpour  of  ruin  the  second  mate 
uid  burned  another.  They  waited  half 
i  minute;  then  from  the  distressed  ves- 
lel  a  white  light  flared  in  answer. 

"Bully,  boys!"  Pop  culled  to  them 
•cross  the  furious  wuters.  "Hang  on, 
ads,  hang  on.  I'll  get  you." 

"We'll  have  to  use  their  towline, 
lamn  it,”  a  voice  cried  at  his  elbow. 
That  will  cut  into  our  salvage— not 
that  we  wouldn’t  do  the  job  for 
nothing." 

“God  grant  she  has  one."  Pop  shouted 
back.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  binnacle 
he  was  aware  that  Mr.  Kent  was  stand¬ 
ing  beside  him.  “Couldn’t  launch  the 
lifeboats  in  this  sea,  and  if  they  could 
we  couldn’t  pick  them  up.  That  vessel 
is  driving  in  on  Tillamook  Head.” 

"Hope  she’s  a  steamer;  not  much 
profit  salvaging  a  windjammer.  It’ll  be 
daylight  by  the  time  we’re  up  to  her, 
dr."  Mr.  Kent  bawled.  "Let  me  have 
the  wheel,  sir.”  He  shoved  the  old 
«kil>per  away  with  brusque  kindliness 
ind  grasped. the  spokes. 

Mr.  Kent  was  right.  The  gray  light 


was  stealing  over  the  sea  as  the 
0*peey  rounded  to  half  a  mile  to  wind¬ 
ward  of  the  distressed  vessel  and  bore 
down  upon  her.  Suddenly,  in  the  half 
light  and  driving  rain,  she  loomed  faint¬ 
ly  before  them,  and  young  Mr.  Kent's 
keen  eye  caught  a  momentary  flash  of 
the  house  flag  painted  on  her  two  h.ig' 
funnels. 

"She’s  a  Jap  liner."  he  shouted.  “One 
of  the  Nani  boats.  She’s—"  He  turned 
to  Pop  Bates.  “Too  late,  sir.”  he  sai  l. 
"A  steam  schooner  has  beaten  us  to  her. 
Look,  sir.  There  she  is,  lying  off  to 
leeward." 

“She  hasn't  got  her  line  aboard  the 
Jap.  though."  Pop  cried  triumphantly. 

'The  idiot’s  trying  to  bargain  with 
her,"  Mr.  Kent  raved.  "Bargaining  in 
this  weather!  My  God.  sir,  look  at  that 
Jap.  She  can’t  stand  that  kind  of  buf¬ 
feting  very  long.  The  finest  vessel  in 
the  world  couldn’t." 
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Couldn't  tote  u  anyway.  Mutt  ute  it  to 
ride  to  our  tea  anchor.  ICAn  haven't 
you  got  a  hue!  If  I  live,  will  report  you 
to  inept c ton. 

Pop  Bales  sat  down  on  the  wheel  box 
and  mopped  his  corrugated  brow,  while 
Mr.  Kent,  motioning  a  sailor  to  take  the 
wheel,  ran  over  and  read  the  mournful 
message.  Then  he  commenced  to  say 
things.  Pop  Bates  waved  him  into 
silence.  “Mr.  Kent,”  he  said,  “swearing 
will  not  salve  that  vessel." 

“Neither  will  praying Mr.  Kent  re¬ 
minded  the  old  skipper.  “Wireless  on 
the  bum.  and  that  old  steam  schooner, 
being  a  coast  freighter,  has  no  wireless, 
of  course." 

He  gazed  mournfully  around  the 
Osprey.  “1  have  .!?“  he  yelled.  “We 
can  try  it  anyhow.  The  anchor  chains!" 

"Not  enough  chain,  Mr.  Kent.  Seven¬ 
ty  fathoms  isn't  enough." 


Out  of  the  Wrapping  came 
Cleopatra,  a  radiant  Vision, 
appealing, 
-  —  fh  irresistible’ * 


Give  the 
Kiddies  a 
Bicycle 
for  $ 
Christmas 


that  vessel  she  may  be  pounding  on  the 
rocks;  in  the  second  place,  there  would 
be  too  much  weight;  the  Oiprey  hasn’t 
power  enough  to  haul  that  big  liner  with 
the  added  weight  of  six  or  seven  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  anchor  chain  for  a  towline. 

It's  heavy  enough,  swinging  free  of  the 
Sea.  but  when  it  sinks— and  in  this  sea— 

No.  Mr.  Kent,  it  cant  be  done.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  stand  by.  rig  a  breeches 
buoy  from  that  steamer  to  our  mizzcn- 
masthead,  and  gel  all  hands  off  before 
the  vessel  goes  on  the  beach.  Of  course, 
if  a  steamer  with  a  towline  aboard 
■hows  up  within  a  reasonable  period, 
well  be  saved  all  that  bother." 

"Yes,  air.  and  well  bo  saved  all  the 
salvage  the  courts  would  award  us." 

Mr.  Kent  retorted  bitterly.  “Holy 
sailor!  I  wish  I'd  argued  you  out  of 
that  notion  of  leaving  Tacoma  without  a 
towline.  That’s  what  a  fellow  gets  for 
taking  a  chance  just  to  favor  a  friend.” 

"But  the  friend  I  wanted  to  favor  is 
also  an  owner  in  the  Oeprty,"  Pop  pro¬ 
tested.  "and— aay.  who  in  thunder  are 
you.  reproaching  ms  on  my  own  ship? 

1  won’t  have  it.  Understand?  Not  an¬ 
other  word  out  of  you.  Not  another 
peep.  Damn  you  and  your  salvage!” 

L^OR  the  A  ret  time  In  a  great  many 
I  year*  Pop  Bates  had  lost  his  temper. 

He  was  furious  at  himself,  but.  since  he  r  I  WON  VINCI 
WAV  A  humm  bcin*.  ho  elected  to  Uke  *  »ui  «  *  ».«/  i..r*  i«x  to  « h  r» 

It  out  on  hit  mote.  He  stood  now.  on  TO  ' 1 ,  "V"‘ V T4™* 
the  plunrinr  quArterdeck.  teeterinir  (fc  .....  .,-U  ,iu/  .*4  *•»”;«  *£'5? 
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Iv  mild,  sea-blue  ryes  literally  darting 
lire.  For  fully  two  minutes  not  a  word 
was  spoken;  then  Pop  Bates  exploded. 

"Mr.  Kent.”  he  shrilled,  “forgive  me 
I’m  a  blithering  old  sat  I'm  not  a 
sailor.  I  never  was.  and  this  proves  It. 

Write  another  letter  to  the  Jap  and  ask 
him  to  send  over  a  roil  of  It-inch 
Manila -It’ll  do  for  tha  trolley  to  run 
the  breeches  buoy  on.  Ill  never  get 
over  the  theme  of  this.  Hardly  a  line 
on  the  ship!  Mr.  Wiekstrom,  get  busy. 

If  that  steamer  captain  has  passengers, 
he’ll  want  to  place  them  in  safety." 

Pop’s  glance  wandered  aloft,  seeking 
the  exact  spot  on  the  mizzenmasthead 
to  fasten  the  Otprey't  end  of  the  line— 
and  then  the  Great  Idea  was  born.  The 
first  thing  Mr.  Kent  knew  Pop  Bates 
had  him  by  the  throat,  shaking  him. 

“You — you.  a  young  man.  and  you  never 
thought  of  it!"  he  bawled.  “You’re  a 
devil  of  a  mate  for  my  Oeprry.  Ill 
show  you  where  to  get  a  towline.  and 
then,  by  gravy,  you  get  it,  and  get  it 

He  released  the  thorax  of  the  as¬ 
tounded  mate  to  point  aloft  with  one 
quivering  old  hand.  “This  vessel,"  he 
piped,  “is  a  five-masted  barkentine.  and 
every  mast  is  held  in  place  by  ten 
shrouds,  five  to  starboard  and  five  to 
port.  Karl  one  of  those  shrouds  is  the 
very  best  flexible  steel  wire  rope,  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  stronger 
than  a  10-inch  Manila  towline.  Five 
shrouds  to  a  mast.  Mr.  Kent,  when  four 
might  do.  They’re  fastened  to  the  dead- 
eyes  in  the  chain  plates  below  there 
with  a  tumbuckle.  How  are  they 
fastened  to  the  masthead?" 

“Holy  Jumping  Jirainy  —  and  the 
calves  got  loose.  yelled  Mr.  Kent. 

"You’ve  said  it!  There’s  a  steel  band 


"  Atcordiop  to  the  i  ton/.  Cottar 
pt€ttn*e,  a$  A#  m!  In  the  polo,, 
lounJ  ,*>, fatly  a»J  i„minp  to 
maJt  signs  that  they  ««  Ktarir 
them  ormtap  Iht  Hfl  that  Ae  ml/ 
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Then  think  of  securing  free  of  cost  four  hand 
some  volumes  crowded  with  32  of  such  stories 
the  most  fascinating  love  stories  of  all  history 

Here  are  stories  of  cold  blooded  statev 
met.  that  have  lost  leadership  because 
of  the  fascination  cirr.  iwd  upon  them 
by  some  woman,  often  far  liotn  hcau 
lUul.  and  yet  pussesMng  the  mysteti 
ous  power  which  makrs  the  triumphs 
of  statesmanship  seem  slight  In  com 
partson  with  the  swiftly  flying  hours 


political 


men  who  have  become  great  thiuugh 
the  unselfish  devotion  of  woman. 

Whether  you  read  of  Antony 
throwing  away  tha  mastery  of 
tha  world  in  aaswor  to  the 
promptings  of  a  woman's  will, 
or  of  Mario  Walowsha  sacri¬ 
ficing  herself  to  I  he  desires  of 
Nopolson  ia  order  that  Poland 
might  ha  Iran,  or  whether 

you  read  of  Nell  Gwyn.  the  orange  girl 
and  her  Influence  lor  good,  and  bad.  on 
gay  King  Charles;  or  of  the  frequent 
courtships  and  pretended  lose  makmgs 
ol  Queen  F.lUabeth;  or  the  tragic  story 
ol  Ktnpres*  Marie  Louise,  you  feel  that 
at  last  you  a  re  getting  the  truth  and  ate 
seeing  the  leaders  as  they  really  were 

Kara  ara  stories  quick  with  in- 


men  wbo  have  lost  fame  and 
fortune  for  love. 

The  great  romances  of  I  He  World  are 
yours  tor  the  asking— romances  which 
contain  grrat  history  as  well.  Here 
are  told  (he  stories,  true  In  every  de¬ 
tail.  ol  Ihc  mail  Infatuations  ol  great 
men  who  have  lost  lame  and  fortune 
lor  (he  love  ol  woman;  ol  kings  that 
have  Incurred  live  odium  ol  their  pro 
pie.  and  cared  nothing  loe  their  good 
will  In  comparison  wllh  lingering 
caresses  and  dinging  kisses. 

Many  a  man,  mighty  in  avary 
way.  has  become  as  wax  in  tha 
bande  of  a  fascinating  woman. 
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Wickstrom.  take  some  men  and  start  at 
the  foremast.  While  one  man  runs  up 
to  the  masthead,  cutting  the  ratlines 
loose  from  that  particular  shroud  as  he 
-  >e s,  have  another  man  loosening  it  up 
at  the  chain-plate  tumbuckle.  Ther 
t-ike  a  watch  tackle  aloft,  fasten  one 
< nd  to  the 


I  Send  for  a  Genco 
Razor 

\  t  Give  it  to  Him  for  Chrittma • 

i  If  it  doesn't  exactly  suit  his 
il  face,  he  will  fuul  in  the  txix  our 
LV  guarantee  permitting  him  to 
.VI  send  it  back  and  get  a  new  one. 
«  There  is  no  guesswork  or  risk 
«  about  buying  a  Gcnco  Razor, 
n  Years  ago  wc  began  tempering 
ii  and  griiuling  the  guesswork 
V  out  ol  razor  buying,  with  (, 
H  such  success  that  we're  now 
ft]  the  largest  makers  of  high  > 
A  grade  razors  in  the  work).  / 


head  and  the  other  to 
the  shroud  and  haul  up  the  slack  to 
case  the  strain  in  the  deadeye  on  the 
land  around  the  masthead;  then  un¬ 
shackle  it,  put  a  becket  on  the  shrood 
paaa  it  to  the  throat  halyard,  and  lower 


it  to  the  deck.  Mr.  Kent,  you  take  the 
mainmast  and  put  the  boson  on  the 
mizzen;  then  while  the  rook  and  the 
carpenter  lay  those  70-foot  shrouds  out 
,  along  the  deck  and  shackle  them  to- 
.-ether,  the  boson  and  Mr.  Wickstrom 
can  attend  to  the  spanker  and  jigger 
(  xhrouds.  Lively  now,  bullies;  fast  work 
Thirty  minutes  to  a  shroud,  and  IU  give 
j  every  man  a  dollar  a  minute  for  every 
I  minute  under  that.” 


I  Genco 


"Which  is  which?"  Even  a  l 
power  fclass  fails  to  distinguish  be-  l 
tween  an  original  typewritten 
sheet  and  its  mimeographed  copy. 
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MR.  KENT  sprang  for  the  port  com¬ 
panion  leading  to  the  deck  below; 
Wlckatrom  took  the  starboard.  At  lh« 
first  pinrail  on  their  respective  aides 
••jch  paused  to  get  a  long  marlinespike 
nnd  shout  for  his  watch  to  follow  him; 
each,  upon  arriving  at  the  mast  as¬ 
signed  to  him.  laid  his  hand  on  the 
■iroud  he  intended  to  remove.  In  a 
]ifTy  a  man  was  aloft  with  a  rope  to  pas- 
the  becket  from  the  shroud,  close  to  the 
deadeye.  to  the  throat  halyard.  This 
task  completed,  he  waited  not  to  <lc 
-.•end  the  ratlines,  but  sprang  for  the 
-uy  and  alid  swiftly  to  the  deck,  where 
the  watch  tackle  awaited  his  attentions 
Up  the  ratlines  he  raced  again,  passing 
vn  route  a  shipmate  with  his  sheath- 
knife  slashing  the  marline,  fastened  the 
watch  tackle,  drew  out  his  sheath  knife 
11  nd  commenced  slashing  downward 
through  the  marline  until  he  met  with 
the  man  working  up.  In  the  meantime 
••ach  mate  had.  by  using  the  marline 
spike  as  a  fulcrum,  inserting  it  in  the 
rye  of  the  turnborkle  above  the  ehain 
plates,  loosened  the  shroud*,  both  port 
nnd  starboard,  at  the  bottom. 

"Port  shroud!  Heave  on  your  watch 
tackle!"  Mr.  Kent  howled.  The  men  at 
the  masthead  swung  all  their  weight 
on  the  watch  tackle,  and  the  shrood 
slackened  at  the  bottom  but  taut  at  th. 
masthead,  came  taut  at  the  bottom,  and 
slackened  at  the  masthead  “Steady! 

Hold  her!  Berg!  Lindholm.  where  the 
devil  is  your  hammer  to  knock  out  that 
-hackle V-  Up  to  the  ratlines  ran  Mr. 

Kent  with  the  hammer,  while  Lindholm 
l-aped  to  the  stay  ami  slid  seventy  feet 
fo  the  deck  to  make  room  for  him  when 
he  should  reach  th.  masthead  Five 
minute*  of  rutting  and  hammering  and 
file  shroud  came  free  of  the  masthead 
deadeye  and  swung  on  the  becket  fas 
toned  to  the  throat  halyard  “Lower 
n way!"  bawled  Mr.  Kent,  “and  take  a 
double  purchase  around  the  pin  before 
you  do.  If  this  steel  shroud  comes  down 
l  y  the  run  It'll  kill  half  a  dozen  of  you. 
nnd  go  plumb  through  the  deck  " 

T"\0WN  came  the  shroud;  the  carpenter 
1  -'and  the  cook,  having  loosened  it  at 
the  ehain  plates,  seized  the  end  of  the 
shroud  and  ran  with  it  aft  alonr  the 
.lock,  as  the  head  of  the  shroud  reached 
t  be  deck  and  the  men  cast  off  the  becket 
if  lay  at  full  length  and  free  of  kinks 
From  the  masthead  Mr.  Kent,  looking 
aft  and  down  on  the  poop,  signaled  with 
wide-flung  arms  that  one  shroud  »«* 
down.  “Twenty-three  minutes!”  Poe 
*  lWled  through  the  megaphone.  “Bulli 
boys!"  Whereupon,  with  many  a  mr> 
nnd  shout  and  gesture.  Mr.  Kent  fell 
upon  the  starboard  shroud  just  as  Mr. 
Wickstrom  reported  in  and  found  him- 
’«df  richer  hy  a  dollar  a  minute  for  six 
minutes. 

It  was  work  for  devils,  not  men,  up 
•here  on  the  masthead.  They  dung  to 
’ife  with  one  hand  and  their  toes  and 
worked  with  the  other  hand,  while  the 
min  beat  down  on  their  numbed  bodies 
and  the  sticks  of  the  Osprey  swung 
them  in  wide  sickening  arcs;  because 
-he  was  empty  she  was  stiff;  having 
-wung  far  over,  very  gradually,  she 
would  right  herself  with  a  jerk,  as  if 
playing  a  sly  game  of  snap-the-whip. 
the  men  aloft  constituting  the  snapper*. 

They  had  no  fear,  however,  for  they 
were  at  home  here.  Neither  did  Pop 
Bates  worry,  for  he  had  been  aloft  in 
worse  weather  and  far  out  on  the  end 
of  a  sky  sail  yard  with  the  canvas  whip-  , 
f*ne  and  Bellying  in  a  fi.-ndi-h  attempt  ■ 
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On  a  five-masted  vessel  the  last  mast 
I  is  railed  the  jirger,  The  Osorry,  hav¬ 
ing  no  toning  bitta,  would  of  necessity 
hare  to  fasten  the  cable  to  the  jigger. 

|  So  Mr.  Kent  made  it  fast-  Then  he  bent 
one  of  the  shroud*  to  the  Itt-ineh  line 
stretching  to  the  steamer  and  signaled 
the  derelict  to  haul  away  gently.  Just 
before  the  after  end  of  that  shroud 
went  over  the  Osprey'*  atern,  Mr. 
Kent  and  his  bullies  snagged  it  and 
held  it  long  enough  to  shackle  another 
shroud  to  it.  Again  the  steamer  hauled 
away  and  thus,  as  the  Improvised  cable 
payed  out,  length  after  length  was 
added  to  It.  By  the  time  live  length* 
had  been  fastened  together  and  payed 
out  the  second  mate  and  the  boson 
were  commencing  work  on  the  Jigger 
shrouds.  Pop  Bates  colled  Mr.  Kent  up 
on  the  poop 

"Experience.  Mr.  Kent,  is  the  great¬ 
est  teacher  in  the  world— particularly 
the  other  fellow'a  experience"  he  an¬ 
nounced.  "Now,  that  Jap  skipner  on 
the  steamer  and  the  Russian  Finn  or 
whatever  he  is  on  that  steam  schooner 
were  juel  a  little  bit  shy  on  expert- 
'  cnee  or  they  wouldn't  have  ruined  two 
|  towlmes — even  one  rather  old  Uiwllne. 

I  Pulling  in  a  heavy  sea  like  this,  the 
line  ie  apt  to  come  up  out  of  the  water 
and  atraighten  with  a  jerk,  and  a  Jerk 
will  break  a  hawser  where  a  steady 
strain  will  not.  So  well  keep  a  steady 
strain  on  our  hawser.  Mr.  Kent,  and  In 
oeder  to  keep  it  from  coming  up  too 
quickly  when  the  vessels  pitch  in  this 
sea.  take  about  twenty  fathoms  of  our 
anchor  chain  and  shackle  it  to  the  cable 
Well  out  toward  the  center  of  the  line. 
That  will  act  as  a  aprinr;  the  weight 
of  it  will  just  be  enough  to  let  our  cable 
come  up  nice  and  easy  and  drop  the 
same  way.  Step  along,  boy.  fio  to  It. 
Lively,  bully,  lively." 

There  was  a  bloody  toll  of  smashed 
I  fingers  and  bloodshot  fingernails  before 
1  *bat  section  of  anchor  chain  waa 
shackled  to  the  cable.  But  at  length  the 
I  task  was  done;  also  by  this  time  the 
|  boson  and  the  second  mate  and  the 
latter's  watch  had  unshipped  the  Jigger 
shrouds,  and  the  improvised  towline 
was  ready  to  shackle  complete. 

Slowly,  half  the  line  was  payed  out, 
and  Pop  Bates  turned  to  watch  the 
steamer  people  make  It  fast  on  the 
liner’s  bitta.  Fortunately  Mr.  Kent  had 
looped  their  end  of  the  line  before  pas*, 
ing  it  to  them:  they  had  hut  to  drop 
that  loop  over  the  bitta  below  the  steel 
keepers  driven  through  the  bitts  to  hold 
the  line;  later,  when  the  vessel's  head 
should  be  brought  fairly  up  to  the  sea, 
they  could  secure  the  cable  still  further, 
without  danger  of  being  swept  over¬ 
board.  Pop  Bates  saw,  however,  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  make  the  cable 
fast.  The  steamer  was  taking  the  seas 
over  her  forecastle  head  too  rapidly  for 
that;  her  crew  could  not  cross  her 
flooded  main  deck  and  climb  to  the  fore¬ 
castle  head  with  that  heavy  cable.  They 
had  been  enabled  only  to  drag  the  cable 
to  the  side  of  their  vessel  and  were  hold¬ 
ing  it  there  by  means  of  the  1  *4 -inch 
rope. 

“AH  right,  my  hearty,  well  just  fix 
that."  Pop  said  to  himself.  He  was 
going  to  make  a  lee  for  them  with  the 
Oiprry.  In  the  language  of  the  lands¬ 
man.  he  planned  to  back  in  close,  pul 
hi*  vessel  broadside  on  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea.  and  interpose  her  hull  be¬ 
tween  the  onrushing  billows  and  the 
disabled  steamer.  The  Osprey  was  new 
and  stanch:  she  could  stand  a  good  deal 
of  the  kind  of  buffeting  Pop  Bates  knew 
'be  would  receive,  so  he  ordered  his  men 
into  the  rigging  out  of  reach  of  the  seas 
that  must  sweep  her  when  she  broached. 

MR.  KENT  came  forward,  grinning 
admiringly.  "Into  the  jigger  rigging. 
Captain  Bates,"  he  cried  with  a  ring  of 
command  in  his  voice.  “Ill  take  that 
wheel,  sir.  You're  not  young  enough  for 
a  ducking — and  this  is  a  young  man's 
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job."  Pop  resisted,  but  the  mute  tfcr. 
him  forcibly  from  the  wheel,  lash- 
himself  to  it  and  waited  until  the  : 
skipper,  aided  by  willing  hands  ami: 
the  port  jigger  shrouds,  was  swung 
out  of  danger;  whereupon  the  tti 
spun  his  wheel,  laid  her  over,  and  i 
naled  the  engine  room  "stop." 

Into  a  yawning  green  valley  » 
Otprty  swung,  and  the  llrat  sea  ai 
boiling  over  her.  Mr.  Kent,  looking C 
as  the  barkentinc.  broadside  on.  drift* 
down  on  the  steamer,  saw  the  liner's 
come  up.  saw  the  water  pour  from  h 
Uttered  decks;  he  shrieked  dellrioi* 
as  half  a  dozen  men  dashed  out  of  b 
port  alleyway  and  across  the  floo* 
deck  to  the  companion  leading  tc  » 
forecastle.  They  were  carrying  ;i 
rope  attached  to  the  loop  of  thr  r»b 
alongside.  This  much  Mr.  Kent  ►** 
and  then  the  white  flood  surge!  *v 
him.  But  Pop  Bate*,  from  his  pcrtl 
the  rigging,  saw  the  shattered  ctiml. 
pass  on  to  the  steamer,  break  it* 
against  her  sides,  but  fai{  to  Mwrm  b 
dtrkt! 

Mr.  Kent's  head  came  up  out  of  !* 
foam;  his  cold  Angers  sought  the 
room  telegraph.  “I  can  stand  anotk 
like  that."  he  yelled,  and  threw  t>< 
wheel  hard  over,  just  as  the  O'pro 
propeller  commenced  to  bite  thr  ■»* 
st  half-speed  ahead,  And  he  did.!' 
U  tween  the  third  nnd  fourth  *co  ti 
barkentinc’s  head  came  slowly  op  u 
of  the  trough,  und  to  Mr.  Kent's  wate 
soaked  ears  there  came  a  triumjAi 
toot  from  the  steamer’s  airen  T* 
loop  of  the  cable  had  been  lifted  sbur 
by  a  dozen  sturdy  Jap*  and  wa»  *•'. 
the  bitta! 

Slowly  the  0*j"ry  swung,  heai 
to  the  sen.  while  the  fid  of  the  itcamo  I 
forecastle  booby  hatch  slid  back,  ir 
the  men  on  the  forecastle  head  dm 
below  like  frightened  rabbits,  rlotli. 
the  hatch  after  them.  The  crew  of  t 
Osprey  came  down  out  of  the  ri«». 
nnd  payed  off  the  cable  a*  the 
poked  ner  wet  nose  senwnrd.  and  oi 
more  the  scat  commenced  to  play  o'r 
the  derelict.  But  not  for  long.  So 
nine  lengths  of  steel  shroud. 
feet  to  tho  length,  wn«  sunk  and  :n 
leg  dear  of  the  propeller,  and  l»«l 
to  keep  It  from  fouling  the  wheel. .  | 

THE  Osprey  crept  seaward.  Slowly  t 
sunken  cable  lifted  to  the  miHw 
swung  clear  very  deliberately  Uhart 
to  the  anchor  chain  spring)  and  »• 
hold!  Up  came  the  steamer,  Hit  bn 
fairly  on  to  the  sea  now,  nnd  Mr  K< 
signaled  the  Onprry’*  engineer  fur  fi 
speed  ahead,  lust  ns  the  mat*  of  f’ 
steamer,  with  hi*  coolie  crew,  cut-* : 
on  the  forecastle  head  once  more  i 
commenced  hauling  in  the  sen  nnrt 
The  tow  was  on. 

Pop  Bate*  came  up  on  the  poop.  c. 
his  half-frozen  mate  from  the  »V 
and  ordered  a  seaman  to  take  it  ‘T 
aea  in  running  so  high,  und  you’ve  Ve 
no  busy,  Mr.  Kent,"  he  remarked  calr 
ly,  "you  haven’t  seen  anything.  Clir 
up  In  the  rigging,  however,  and  p>i 
are  IL  There'a  a  line  of  breakers  hair 
mile  to  leeward.  Five  minutes  an 
and  that  steamer  would  have  **rs 
Skip  along,  boy.  Youll  find  a  hottk 
whisky  in  the  medicine  chest." 

Foot  by  foot  the  Osprey  fought  »  ‘ 
wsy  out  of  the  sea  with  her  urtze,  * 
there  hung  to  her.  making  just  n' 
cient  progress  against  the  storn  11 
give  herself  and  her  tow  steerage  « 
and  keep  both  out  of  the  trough  oft  ' 
aea.  Late  in  the  afternoon  tht  P  1 
subsided,  the  sea  abated  somewhat.  * 
just  before  darkness  closed  in  Poo  Bs-  I 
jogged  north  to  Puget  Sound,  Next  l  I 
he  was  off  the  entrance  and  passed  i 
off  Seattle  he  drugged  the  steamer  t».  , 
anchorage  and  signaled  her  to  rsit  ’ 
the  towline  and  let  go  her  hook, 

“111  just  leave  you  young  fellow 
get  in  that  dodgnsted  towlinc  and 
things  up,”  he  said  wearily  to  Mr.  K t 
“I  guess  I'm  too  old  for  this  »rt  • 
thing,  lad.  Really,  I'm  quite  worn'- 
I'm  going  to  turn  in.  Serve  everyth 
five  fingers  of  grog.  They  need  •' 
bully  boys.". 

He  turned  in  and  slept  thr  (t1 
around  and  was  awakened  then  odf  1 
reason  of  the  fact  that  Mr  l’’ 
was  shaking  him  furiously. 

“Well,  well,  young  man,"  Pop  fro* ' 
irritably,  "what's  th  0  row?"  I 

"SalvaiKe."  bawled  Mr.  Kent*  V 
vm*r,  *ir;  the  damnedest,  finest  ho*  h 
Kalvagc  that  ever  came  to  a 
Listen,  air.  It  aay*  so  in  the  paper  } 
So  Pop  Bate*  ut  up  in  his 
listened  unbelievingly  while  Mr  I 
read  from  a  morning  paper  a  U* 
man  hud  just  tossed  aboard. 

•‘What  does  it  say?"  inquired  H 


Take  I  hie  gift  of  good 
tobacco 

A s  a  pledge  of  friend¬ 
ship  true. 

In  its  fragrance  find  good 
Wisher 

Thai  the  giver  sends  to 

aJVU,  nothing  come 
between  us 
But  the  smoke  as  it 
ascends— 

May  the  friendliness  in 
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Only  Nature  Can  Make  Tobacco  Friendly 

VTELVET  is  the  best  Kentucky  Burley  tobacco, 
*  mellowed  and  improved  by  two  years’  ageing 
in  wooden  hogsheads — Nature’s  own  method,  the 
patient  method,  the  most  expensive  method,  but 
the  best  method  known  to  man. 

Pipe  smokers  tell  us  that  by  comparison  and  every  test 
VELVET  is  superior  tobacco,  and  the  International  Jury 
of  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition  awarded 
the  GRAND  PR IX  to  VELVET \  the  highest  award  ever 
given  to  any  smoking  tobacco. 

A  Holiday  Humidor  of  VELVET  expresses  your  Christmas  greetings  in 
the  very  symbol  of  good-will — the  best  of  good  tobacco. 


VELVET  Holiday  Humidors  have  the  new  convenient  ash  tray  top. 
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TOOTH 

'\7[7‘HEN  Beauty's  teeth  are 
VV  safe-guarded  against 


Acid- Mouth"  by  Pebecoand 
the  dentist — protected  against 
decay  kept  sound  and  white 
and  gleaming— why  should 
she  hide  her  smile? 

Would  you  have  your  teeth 
good-looking  —  and  as  good 
as  they  look?  Begin  to  use 
Pebeco  now.  For  Pebeco  is 
the  dentifrice  that  counteracts 
"Acid- Mouth."  the  cause,  it  is 
thought,  of  nearly  all  tooth- 
decay. 

The  use  of  Pebeco  is  very 
pleasant  'Tis  so  invigorating. 
Sample  Tube  free.  W rite  for 
it  today. 
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A  SEDAN  which  is  something  more  than  a 
closed  car  restricted  to  city  streets,  or 
'  smooth,  level,  paved  highways. 

A  Sedan  built  also  (or  the  open  road.  Light 
enough  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  upkeep,  yet 
sturdy  enough  to  travel  in  comfort  over  long  dis¬ 
tances  and  all  sorts  of  roads. 

An  open  car  or  a  closed  car  in  a  twinkling.  Wide 
open  to  the  bracing  air  of  late  Autumn,  or  the  cool 
country  breezes  of  Summer.  Cozily  closed  against 
the  keen,  sharp  wind  or  the  gusty  storms  of  a 
Winter  day. 

Blessed  with  the  pulling  power  that  distinguishes 
the  Hupmobile  Perfected  Four.  A  marvel  in 
heroic  hill-work.  Smooth  and  swift  in  high-gcar 
pick-up.  Delightfully  flexible  in  thick  traffic. 

And  with  a  National  Coupon  Service  System 
which  transfers  its  mechanical  care  into  the  hands 
of  experts.  A  service  that  costs  you  not  a  penny. 

The  regulation  Touring  Car  and  the  Roadster 
trt  convertible  into  winter  cars  by  our  Year 
•Round  bodies  Though  these  closely  resemble 
permanent  enclosed  bodies*  they  sre  easily 


Powerful  Hupmobile 
Four-Cylinder  Motor 

The  Seda  tv  like  all  our  other 
models,  la  equipped  with  the 
Hupmobile  Perfected  Four- 
cylinder  motor. 

In  this  motor  we  have  cre¬ 
ated  whet  amounts  to  a  new 


It  has  the  power-capacity  of 
a  racing  motor.  Instead  of 
using  this  great  power  for 
speed,  we  translste  It  into 
pulling  ability;  or  as  the  en- 
gineers  call  it.  lugging  power. 
This  is  the  source  of  the 
Hupmobile *s  remarkable 
highgeer  performance  on 
hills.  In  sand  and  mud.  all 
over  the  country— fn  which 
It  la  not  excelled  by  any 
multi-cylinder  cars,  and 
equalled  only  by  the  better 
types. 


Five-Passenger  Sedan,  $ 1735 

Y~'-  Round  Tou:r>i  Car.  HSU .  Fear- 

Pojnd  Coop#.  I/J70.  J*v#-r**~n**r  Touring  Car. 

SMS;  Foed^tet.  SMS  .  S#v •«-/»* *••  n*#r  Touting  Car. 
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The  Aluminum  Six  with  Magnetic  Gear  Shift 

The  new  Premier  wilh  aluminum  motor  and  magnetic  gear  shift  shatters  all  existing  standards  of 
value.  Compare  it.  point  for  point,  with  the  very  best  cars  on  the  market,  and  when  you  liuve 
finished,  you  yourself  will  echo  the  question  of  thousands:  "How  do  they  do  it  at  $189.r>?' 


N  SIZE.  a  big  luxurious. 
louring  ear ;  in  (|iialily.  an  equipage  * li:»l 
hnldi  il»  own  wilh  any  ear.  regard  b-m  of 
price :  and  in  appearance.  the  emhodi- 
i  meat  of  thr~-  idrali  of  ynum  which  you 
have  despair**!  of  ever  finding  in  any 
motor  ear—  Premier  i*  an  unheard  of  value.  Did  you 
ever  think  it  wouhl  Ik-  pomihlc  to  put  an  aluminum  motor 
in  a  car  selling  at  *!>*!»."»  f 

ThU  enclosed.  ovfHirad  valve.  »ix  cylinder,  aluminum 
motor.  designed  anil  huill  in  ihr  Premier  factory  hy  Karl 
(>.  (Sunn.  America’*  pionnf  aluminum  motor  builder, 
develop*  upward  of  72  horsepower  with  lew*  than  300 
cubic  inches  pinion  displacement 

We  doubt  if  any  car  in  exiatenee  ran  lake  a  hard  hill 
“in  high"  as  ilou-ly  as  Pmairr. 


Ill  an  cmergrney  it  lea|»s  like  a  blmlnl  horse  hit  with 
n  whip.  We  claim  it  to  la-  the  liveliest  car  on  wheel-,  toil 
in  addition  to  its  remarkable  acceleration.  we  la-ticvr  it 
will  Ihrollle  lower  than  any  other  car  on  the  market. 
Try  it  yourself 


So  much  Lyailr  aluminum  has  been  twrd  in  the  ran* 
atniclion  of  Premier  that  it  weigh*  only  334>'i  pound* 
Oil  the  shipping  platform. 


No  one  ha*  ever  before  put  the  Cutler-Hammer  mag¬ 
netic  gear  shift  in  a  car  ns  nyular  ••i*ipmrmt —  at  any 
price.  Incidentally,  we  believe  that  eventually  a  ear 
without  a  magnetic  gear  shift  will  la-  as  obsolete  as  a 
ear  without  mi  electric  starter. 


On  a  climb.  Premier  clicks  «nioolhlv  through  its  gears 
w  ithout  the  slighti-st  Ion*  of  momentum.  You  ran  change 
gears  twice  as  rapidly  with  Premier  "a  push  button  gear 
shift  as  you  run  with  a  hand  lever,  ami  with  it  yon  can 
literally  play  your  way  through  tralfie.  The  whole  cm- 
trol  of  the  ear  is  under  your  thumb.  Prove  this  In- 
driving  the  demonstrating  ear. 

Think  of  an  right-inrh  fram*-.  twice  a*  d*s-p  ns  tl«e 
frame  in  your  pn-**-nt  ear.  An-  hudy  -picks  ami  rattles 
pmiblr  with  aurh  a  foundation  f 

Our  statement  that  no  ear  of  it*  wheelbase.  12AC- 
inches,  cun  turn  us  short  a*  Premier  is  subject  to  demon- 
strut  ion.  In  traffic,  it*  :(M  f<«>t  tiinimg  radius  ami  its 
magnetic  gear  shift  give  it  an  unfair  advantage  over  all 
other  can*. 


Through  tin*  use  of  the  aluminum  motor  hii  entire  re¬ 
distribution  of  w night  is  made  possible.  This,  coupled 
with  Premier'*  flinch  frame  and  its  ftH-inch  Perfection 
n-ar  springs,  makes  it  ride  like  a  liner. 

For  nice  the  driver 'a  comfort  has  las-n  considered. 
With  2Vi  |HMitids  excess  weight  eliminated  from  tho 

motor,  the  front  etMl  . . .  unbelievably  easy  to  handle. 

I »ue  to  its  pi-rfis-t  Imlanee  and  the  rigidity  of  its  frame. 
Premier  is  steadier  on  the  mad  at  sixty  miles  an  hour 
than  mat  cars  are  at  twenty-five. 

In  ap|M-arnnce.  Premier  is  not  a  copy — hut  a  refresh¬ 
ingly  new  c nation.  It  lieggurs  all  description  it  must 
!-•  -cm  in  la-  realised.  The  "Duljet  Itody  Linen”  tiro 
new;  the  giin-nii-tal  velour  finish  is  new;  the  style  of 
upholstering  i«  new-  it  sinaek*  of  the  grace,  freshness, 
ami  originality  of  the  most  exclusive  Parisian  gown. 

In  appointment*.  Premier  i*  literally  showered  with 
little  ni.-eti.-*  of  refinement.  The  »t.s-ring  wheel  tilt*  up 
out  of  the  way— thus  finally  effecting  a  left  front  door 
that  is  a  practical  utility.  The  instrument  hoard  i*  of 
solid  walnut,  dn-**ed  with  ammeter,  oil  gauge.  Warner 
s|Hssloiio-lrr  ami  a  nickel  dash  light  that  become*  all  In- 
■pert  ion  s|M>t  light  in  a  jiffy  by  merely  pulling  il  out  of 

its  s.--kct — attached  is  n  l.Vfoot  cold  extension  that 
reaches  to  the  furthermost  part*  of  the  ear.  The  up¬ 
holstering  is  of  tin-  finest— Marshall  sanitary  cushion 
springs  and  real  leather.  The  tonneau  drugget  is  of  pure, 
natural-colored  wool  A  tonneau  light  illuminate*  the 
rear  rut  rams-  step.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  points  that 
women  love  in  a  car  has  lieon  forgot! 'll. 

In  spite  of  tin-  car's  lightness  ami  wieldinc**,  it  prob¬ 
ably  lias  more  tonneau  mom  than  was  ever  obtained  on 
a  whcclluise  of  1 2ft <4  inches. 

Then-  is  no  reason  to  deny  yourweir  the  utmost  in 
motor  ear  luxury  any  longer— you  can  get  a  Premier— 

Premier  demonstrators  arc  in  the  hands  of  nil  Premier 
dealers.  No  matter  how  busy  your  nearest  Premier  dealer 
may  he.  simply  intint  on  his  giving  you  a  demonstration 
today. 

% 

On  ropiest  we  will  send  yon  “Premiering" — a  snappy 
little  booklet  full  of  punch  and  go — hut  even  fuller  of 
facts  als.it  the  Premier  Aluminum  Six  with  magnetic 
g«iir  shift.  Address  Department  "A.” 


Premier  Motor  Corporation 

Indianapolis,  U.S.A. 


|)  See  the  m-w  Premier  "  Foursome” — u  four  passenger  r**ndst»-r  with  doors 

l--lh  fn*nl  ami  rear.  The  Premier  " Foursome”  is  tlie  most  distinctive 
roodstff  >ir*e  tin-  famous  Cloy  irlraf.  which,  as  you  recall,  was  also  a  iTeuiier  creation 


The  Day  of 
High  Prices 
for  Fine  Cars 
has  Passed 


STUDEBAKER  NEW  SERIES 
IS  CARS,  with  MVfl  BM. 

*u4  Im 

•i.hhffCAftt 
by  MlMly 

Ifi«  iMMt  pcrtwuUr  Utttdaou* 
r«*ooa  W#  Mmvi  im 

th«  ifNlMl  lulombta 

VftlM  sv«r  W  th«  b« 


Nml  out  Th#  handset*  '•/utr.'L 

•<*«  pUte*.  wid«  dooe*. 

Mn4«4«nc  iU«f  trim.  carpal  me  . 

0U.,  .11  demonstrate  «uainr  and 
r«An«m«M.  Ti.i  uph0|it#ry  It 

••ml  <t4f«4. 

K«ln#  Uathar.  mad#  to  ao*<«al 

'•baker  forma,  with  lh#  tw.t 

ctarfodhaUandton*  cnft#4a»«t««» 

YALK  SWITCH  LOCK.  Of  *l» 
tumbler  trr#.Stud«b«k»r  4##l«n 


Studebaker  was  the  First 

—to  produce  a  six-cylinder  car  selling  for  less  than  $2000 ; 

—to  produce  a  50  horse  power  car  selling  for  less  than  $2000; 

—to  produce  a  seven-passenger  car  selling  for  less  than  $1000; 

—to  establish  a  uniform.intemational  service  system  for  owners; 

—to  produce  the  now  popular  crown  fenders ; 

— and^  finally,  Studebaker  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  FINE 
CARS  to  offer  its  product  at  medium  prices,  thus  leading  the 
way  to  greater  values  and  compelling  other  manufacturers  to 
increase  values  and  reduce  prices. 

Th«  Sene.  Ilan  m  L-.dcn.  m  the  industry,  history  molten,  which  put 
Studebaker  in  the  Usd  with  new  and  greater  values  at  popular  prices, 
at  uac baker  has  led  the  way  in  nearly  every  forward  step  in  automobile 
construction  in  which  the  owner  profited. 

■40HP.  7  passenger  FOUR*  940 
50H.P.  7 passenger  SIX ♦  1180 

The  most  powerful  care  in  the  world  at  these  prices 

S>.  t—  S«n..  I»  .1  8uiJ.I.>n  d..,rr».  olMlI  lot  UluiliaUHl  <.ulu.ui 


-  jb7&*a  blish  ed  IS  5  2 

South  Bend.  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Walkerville,  OnL 

Add—,,  off  co—.pondrnte  to  O,  trail 

The  World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fine  Cars 
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We,  said  the  Sparrows, 
With  our  bows  and  arrows 
killed  Cock  Robin! 

Spsrrowt  z  Write  .n  Pro£r*t*ivei  «  A 


I  <«<■<■■>« <a  IWi* 


WHO  KILLED  COCK  ROBIN? 

A  POST-MORTEM  INQUIRY  INTO  RECENT  REPUBLICAN  CALAMITIES 

BY  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 


IN  discunning  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Hughes.  mnnv  people  of  all  faction*  and  creed. 
I  concede  that  he  might  have  been  elected  in  June;  *o  it  muM  he  true.  At  le**t 
It  i*  fair  to  build  upon  hi*  undoubted  popularity,  beforr  he  began  to  ipeaK  a 
working  hypothe*i*  that  hi*  popularity  -hould  have  carried  him  into  the  White 
House,  if-  !  The  only  question  i*  If  what?  Who  killed  Cock  Robin? 

Everyone  know*  that  the  vote*  ni*  the  West  and  the  South  defeated  the  Repub¬ 
lican  presidential  candidate.  And  it  is  equally  well  known  that  the  votes  of  the 
South  have  no  significance.  They  would  have  been  cast  for  the  Democratic 
candidate,  no  matter  who  he  might  have  been.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  three 
States  more  or  less  Southern  vntrd  for  President  Wilson  States  which  some¬ 
times  hnve  pine  with  the  Republican* —  Missouri.  Kentucky,  and  Maryland.  And 
the  votes  of  these  States  may  be  considered  as  fairly  significant.  An  effort  was 
made  to  capture  them  und  the  effort  failed.  So  the  motives  that  governed  the 
voters  In  these  three  State*  may  be  assumed  to  It-  something  like  the  same  mo¬ 
tives  that  took  Kansas.  Colorado,  and  Idaho  from  their  Republican  mooring*. 

The  object  of  this  inquest  shall  be  to  consider  and  to  ascertain  if  possible 
what  were  some  of  the  common  impulses  that  carried  the  Electoral  College  and 
the  popular  vote  nwny  from  Mr.  Hughes.  For  it  was  not  the  victory  of  President 
Wilson.  He  is  hardly  a  popular  figure  in  our  politics.  But  the  people  rejected 
Mr.  Hughes.  And  they  rejected  him  deliberately  after  having  first  been 
strongly  inclined  to  him. 

To  begin  our  inquiry  let  us  consider  the  people  of  the  State* — outside  of  the 
South— that  rejected  Mr.  Hughe*.  Then  we  may  better  understand  why  they 
rejected  him.  First  of  all,  the  Western  States  that  voted  for  Mr.  Wilson  are 
normally  Republican  States.  They  generally  elect  Republican  senators  and 
congressmen.  Indeed,  this  year  for  the  most  part  they  returned  Republicans  to 
Congress  and  elected  Republicans  to  govern  them  and  Republican  legislatures  to 
nuke  their  laws.  The  Republicans  in  these  States  carefully  picked  out  the 
Republican  candidates  for  a  majority  of  the  offices  of  political  importance  and 
’quarely  turned  their  backs  upon  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
He  failed  to  interest  them.  And  he  failed  because  he  had  nothing  of  interest  to 
to  them.  These  Western  people  take  their  politics  with  much  seriousness. 
They  have  certain  political  ideas  which  their  Eastern  friends  are  pleased  to  call 
delusions.  Excepting  only  New  Mexico,  every  Western  State  that  voted  for 
•’resident  Wilson  this  year  had  one  of  three  things  in  14  Constitution  which 


Eastern  Republicanism  regard*  a*  lunacy— prohibition,  woman  suffrngr,  or  the 
initiative  and  referendum  and  many  of  these  States  had  two  and  several  all 
three.  Ohio  ha*  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  more  than  half  the  State  is 
dry.  Missouri  ha*  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  80  per  cent  of  the  State 
is  dry  territory.  Kansas  has  State-wide  prohibition  and  wnmnn  suffrage,  and 
Nebraska  has  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  prohibition.  Colorado  and  Idaho 
hove  all  three.  So  have  Arizona.  Montana,  and  Washington.  California  only 
missed  prohibition  by  a  small  margin,  or  it  would  have  the  trio.  And  Utah  is 
about  to  get  prohibition.  Now.  of  course  the  Western  people  do  not  expect 
presidential  candidates  to  discus.-  these  purely  local  and  quite  obviously  State 
issue*  in  a  national  campaign.  If  the  people  of  the  West  had  been  that  dense 
they  would  never  have  secured  the.*  social  ami  political  changes  from  the  old 
order.  For  these  new  mea.ures  came  only  after  long  and  serious  and  more  or 
less  crafty  contrsts  in  practical  politics.  But  these  political  contests,  each  last¬ 
ing  over  at  least  half  a  decade,  gave  these  Western  people  a  broad  and  rather 
unpartisan  view  of  politics.  They  have  had  to  vote  across  party  lines  many 
time-  to  secure  their  ends. 

When  Mr.  Hughes  left  the  Supreme  Court  to  accept  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion.  the  West  believed  sincerely  that  a  great  national  leader  was  coming  to  them. 

Their  idea  of  a  great  national  leader  naturally  was  influenced  by  their  own 
traditions  and  their  political  creed.  They  expected  courage  and  candor,  and 
above  all  they  expected  their  leader  to  sound  the  call  for  a  new  vital  issue.  They 
were  listening  for  a  big  man  to  speak  of  important  thing*.  It  is  the  way  of  the 
West  to  rejoice  in  adventure.  And  the  Westerners  were  prepared  to  rise  and 
follow  to  a  real  combat  with  the  plutocracy,  which  the  West  abhors  as  the 
country's  greatest  enemy.  Therefore  they  were  shocked  beyond  measure  when, 
in  his  speech  of  acceptance  in  July.  Mr.  Hughes  began  talking  about  patronage 
and  the  civil  service  and  more  or  less  partisan  things.  They  expected  him  to 
sound  a  bugle  call  to  a  further  fight  for  social  and  economic  progress.  They 
expected  him  to  give  them  an  issue  large  enough  to  unite  the  Republican  and 
the  Progressive  parties.  The  parties  were  not  united  even  if  their  leadership 
was  united  in  supporting  Mr.  Hughes.  It  required  new  fire  to  make  the  amalgam. 

And  instead  of  the  fire  the  people  of  the  West  were  astounded  when  Mr.  Hughes 
t-*gan  playing  the  hose  of  his  criticism  upon  what  little  pale,  smoldering  embers 
o!  progress  President  Wilson  had  been  able  to  kindle  in  the  Democratic  Congress 
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and  upon  the  Democratic  platform.  The  people  of 
the  We#t,  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  lighting 
for  woman  suffrage,  prohibition,  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  and  a  long  list  of  radical  measures  in 
their  State  and  municipal  governments,  did  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  devote  their  time  to  putting  out  a  (Ire,  how¬ 
ever  poorly  builL 

But  they  let  Mr.  Hughes  have  his  fling  in  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  speech,  nnd  hoped  that,  as  he  went  out 
nmong  the  people,  he  would  get  into  real  touch  with 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  West.  The  Progressives 
in  all  the  States  were  eager  to  accept  Mr.  Hughes. 
Two  million  of  them  had  voted  for  governors  and 
senators  in  1914  who  would  rebuke  the  Wilson  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  Progressives  had  no  predilection 
for  the  Democrats.  The  Progressive  party  was  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  Republicans,  and  in  the  West  this 
was  particularly  true. 

But  they  were  incorrigible  independent*.  And  they 
demunded  some  substance  to  their  candidate's  dec¬ 
larations  of  friendship  to  the  Progressive  cause.  Men 
who  have  gone  out  and  made  the  long,  tedious,  and 
often  rather  lonely  fight  that  has  ended  in  a  social 
revolution  like  prohibition,  or  a  political  revolution 
like  woman  suffrage,  or  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
could  find  nothing  in  Mr.  Hughes’s  speeches  to  set 
their  teeth  in.  He  talked  turiff  like  Mark  Hanna. 
He  talked  of  industrial  uffairs  like  McKinley,  ex¬ 
pressing  a  benevolent  sympathy,  but  not  a  funda¬ 
mental  understanding.  He  gave  the  Progressives  of 
the  West  the  impression  that  he  was  one  of  I  hose 
good  men  in  politics- a  kind  of  a  business  man'a 
candidate,  who  would  devote  himself  to  the  work  of 
cleaning  up  the  public  service,  naming  good  men  for 
offices,  but  alwuys  hovering  around  the  status  quo 
like  u  siek  kitten  around  a  hot  brick! 


If  Hughes  Had  Only  Let  Loose 

IT  would  he  absurd  to  say  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  of 
ii  sordid  cast  of  mind.  But  truth  compels  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  he  aimed  his  speeches  nl  a  low  level. 
Ho  seemed  to  feel  that  if  he  attempted  to  rise  to  any 
heights  where  broad  vision  it  encountered  he  would 
offend  a  considerable  portion  of  hi*  party.  So  he 
talked  of  wars  ami  rumors  of  wart,  and  of  tariffs 
and  the  commonplace*  of  politics,  topics  in  the  same 
category  as  those  subjects  which  inspired  the  Walrus 
and  the  Carpenter!  His  speeches  might  have  been 
made  by  Chester  Arthur,  but  hardly  by  Benjamin 
Harrison.  It  was  not  the  Hughes  speaking  who  had 
been  idealised  by  the  people  of  the  West.  It  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago 
speaking — the  convention  of  June,  191(1!  And  there 
was  a  sad  drop  from  the  convention  of  1912  to  that 
of  ll'lrt;  the  first  convention  at  least  had  the  emo¬ 
tional  thrill  of  wickedness.  The  last  was  dully 
stupid.  The  delegates  to  the  convention  four  years 
ago  were  choeen  in  active,  interesting,  and  sometimes 
dramatic  fraud,  and  they  brought  their  energetic 
feelings  to  the  convention.  The  convention  this  year 
was  hand-picked  without  progressive  opposition  and 
(he  delegates  brought  only  their  tacit  instructions 
with  them,  to  beat  Roosevelt  at  all  hazards.  And 
Mr.  Hughe*  took  the  nomination  from  that  dejected 
group,  forgetting  that  the  votee  to  elect  him  must 
come  from  the  joyous,  bubbling,  enthusiastic  crowd 
in  tho  Auditorium  Theatre,  which  had  a  real  soul 
and  a  real  voice  and  represented  a  real  and  powerful 
minority  in  the  country. 

For  the  Progressive  Convention  represented  the 
idealism  of  America.  It  represented  those  who  In 
the  Western  States  hove  been  making  this  twenty 
years'  light  for  social  and  political  revolution,  just  a* 
the  other  convention  with  its  hand-picked  delegates 
represented  partyism,  regularity,  the  order  that  is: 
property  and  eminent  respectability.  There  wasn’t  a 
dclcgutc  in  that  Republican  Convention  who  wasn't 
a  pillar  of  society,  a  prominent  citizen,  or  at  least 
one  whose  garden  seeds  came  from  his  Congressman 
in  a  package  addressed  with  the  prefix  Hon.  It 
was  a  convention  of  Hons,  and  ex-Hons.  And  it 
keyed  the  Republican  candidate's  speeches.  The 
proud  boast  of  that  convention  was  that  it  was 
stampede  proof.  And  its  candidate  could  rise  no 
higher  than  the  source  of  his  authority.  He  was 
stampede  proof  also.  He  was  as  powerless  to 
stampede  others  as  he  was  proof  against  stampede 
himself.  Of  course  he  had  the  loyalty  of  the  group 


that  named  him.  Nothing  could  shake  their  loyalty. 
But  to  get  tho  loyalty  of  the  Progressives  they  must 
be  convinced  and  not  taken  for  granted.  And  Mr. 
Hughes  failed  to  command  their  loyalty.  When  Mr. 
Hughes  in  his  July  speeches  spoke  earnestly  of  a 
"great  united  liberal  party"  the  flippant  Progressive 
patriots  hooted  and  demanded  to  know:  “United  on 
what?"  And  then  and  there  he  might  have  united 
them  to  the  Republican  party  with  bands  of  steel. 
He  had  only  to  discuss  seriously,  even  if  not  con¬ 
clusively,  the  great  problems  of  to^iay — prohlcm* 
that  must  face  us  in  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
the  world  after  the  war:  problems  of  unemployment, 
and  social  insurance,  old-age  pensions,  inequitable 
distribution  of  wealth  and  its  remedies,  or  the 
problem  of  transportation.  That  issue  fell  into  his 
Up  by  the  passage  of  the  Adamson  !-aw.  Here  was 
the  country  entering  upon  the  last  step  toward 
Government  ownership  of  railroads.  For  we  have 
controlled  the  incomes  of  railroads  so  completely  that 
every  penny  that  comes  into  the  railroad  treasury 
must  come  in  under  strict  legal  regulations.  With 
the  Adamson  I-aw  we  are  beginning  to  control  the 
outgo  of  railroads,  beginning  to  put  what  they  spend 
under  the  same  surveilUnce  and  control  that  now 
follow  their  caminr*.  If  Congress  may  aay  what 
a  railroad  shall  take  in.  and  how  it  shall  spend  what 
it  takes  in,  Congrras  for  all  practical  purposes  owns 
that  railroad.  It  would  have  been  a  daring  thing  to 
bring  the  is*ue  down  to  ita  fundamental*,  and  to 
throw  into  the  campaign  tho  issue  of  government 
ownership  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  defend  or  oppose.  But 
the  sheer  daring  of  it  would  have  gripped  the  heart 
of  the  West  and  Mr.  Hughes  would  have  been  presl- 
dent  if  the  cold  feet  of  the  East  had  not  sent  them 
running  front  him. 

But  he  could  not  do  it.  Mr.  Hughes  was  hand¬ 
cuffed.  manacled,  gagged,  and  blindfolded  when  he 
•poke  to  the  West.  The  West  felt  that  the  Hughe, 
of  190®  would  have  cut  loose  and  spqkcn  from  hit 
heart.  And  the  Hughes  of  190®  would  have  hern 
elected  In  November  if  the  Hughes  of  191(1  had  not 
spoken  during  the  campaign. 

No  one  killed  Cock  Robin.  He  committed  suicide. 
And  he  committed  suiode  for  two  apparent  reasons: 
First  because  he  was  obligated  to  the  suicide  pact 
which  met  in  the  Republican  Convention  in  June, 
and  second  because  six  years  on  the  supreme  bench 
had  temporarily  unfitted  Mr.  Hughes  for  any  other 
activity  than  suicide. 

To  explain:  Man  is  a  combative  creature,  natural¬ 
ly.  He  grows  all  sorts  of  partisan  and  prejudiced 
claws  and  horns  and  hoofs  and  teeth.  These  com¬ 
bative  organs  gather  his  food  and  fame  and  raiment 
and  houses  and  chattels,  lie  makes  a  living  by  loy¬ 
alty.  by  taking  sides,  by  glorying  in  his  advocacy  of 
things.  And  if  he  is  a  lawyer  these  combative  func¬ 
tions  sre  multiplied  a  hundredfold.  It  was  because 
Mr.  Hughes  was  a  splendid  advocate  and  a  wise 
counselor  in  controversy  that  he  made  such  a  notable 
Governor  of  New  York.  Never  for  a  minute  was  he 
acquiescent,  judicial,  serene  in  giving  the  other  side 
its  due.  He  was  an  attorney  for  the  people  of  New 
York,  against  the  exploiters  of  the  people  of  New 
York:  that  cause  always  was  pending,  and  he  alwaya 
was  in  court  for  the  people.  When  he  ceased  to  he 
an  attorney  and  became  a  judge,  he  had  to  see  both 
sides.  He  could  have  no  clients.  There  was  no  one 
to  fight  for.  nothing  to  defend.  Hr  had  to  look  at 
things  not  a*  a  partisan  but  as  a  judge.  Through 
sheer  disuse  hit  combative  mental  organ*  atroph  id 
and  fell  off.  Teeth,  claw*,  horn*,  hoofs-  all  his  emo¬ 
tional  enthusiasm  to  win  for  his  client,  all  hi*  joy  in 
the  chase  and  the  flush  of  victory,  everything  but  the 
calm,  intellectual,  judicial  temperament — were  gone 
when  he  addressed  the  young  ladies  of  the  girls' 
seminary  before  his  nomination  in  June.  Hr  had 


indeed  been  “one  hundred  per  cent  judge!"  B« 
spiritually  armless,  legless,  toothless,  and  with  snul 
desire  to  fight  for  the  sheer  joy  of  combat,  he  cotu. 
not  be  "one  hundred  per  cent  candidate!"  He  could' 
not  resist  the  psychology  of  the  suicide  pact,  art 
Cock  Robin  went  to  his  death.  It  was  a  defeat  ft. 
tircly  without  prejudice  for  Mr.  Hughes. 

And  also  it  was  a  victory  without  any  particular 
personal  credit  to  President  Wilson.  As  a  matter  c' 
fact,  the  voters — not  merely  the  lonesome  Progr- 
sives.  but  all  the  voters — had  a  rather  casual  inter¬ 
est  in  each  of  the  candidates.  No  one  seemed  to  N 
cheering  for  the  President.  And  Mr.  Hughes’*  nuir. 
left  audiences  cold.  Yet  the  Progressives  did  hear 
the  tin  can  of  Wall  Street  rattling  at  the  heels  of  tb 
Republican  campaign,  and  they  fled  in  fear,  an' 
probably  unwarranted  fear,  from  the  suspicion  ol 
evil.  In  their  flight  they  hud  to  go  somewhere,  und  the) 
went  to  the  President.  For  one  reason  they  went  ti 
Mr.  Wilson  largely  because  they  felt  that  he  deiiir.- 
them;  and  it  was  obvious  that  in  most  State*  th» 
Republican  organization  was  hostile  to  the  Progm- 
sivea.  In  Ohio,  for  instance,  they  were  treated  u< 
penitent*.  And  Ohio  went  for  Wilson.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  when  Mr  Hughes  visited  the  State  hi*  stand 
pat  advisers  walled  him  away  from  the  Pmgreasivei 
They  even  led  him  through  a  group  of  wailing  union- 
labor  pickets  stationed  before  a  restaurant  where  • 
strike  was  in  progress  to  sit  at  a  banquet  served 
by  nonunion  labor  in  Sun  Francisco,  tho  strongr*' 
labor  city  in  the  country.  And  in  the  sunahine  of 
this  episode  Mr.  Wilson's  progressive  Democratic 
friends  made  much  hay. 

The  I*rogressives  Couldn’t  Stand  It 

OW.  the  etrength  of  the  President  with  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  was  that  in  every  State  and  at  Wash 
ington  a  group  of  forward-looking  Democrats  had 
access  to  him. 

Practically  every  department  In  Washington  had 
for  ita  head  or  his  assistant  a  man  who  if  he  hud  l>een 
a  Republican  would  huve  been  in  the  Progressive 
revolt.  Bryan’s  presence  in  the  cabinet  undoubtedly 
was  expensive  to  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  Hast;  nor  did  the 
West  have  any  use  for  the  policies  that  Bryan  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  secretary  of  state;  but  the  West  knew 
that  with  all  his  faults  he  was  not  running  the  State 
Department  on  a  property  basis.  The  Secretury  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Houston-  a  college  president  from 
St.  Louis  and  Texas— Is  a  .mall  "d”  democrat,  und 
Carl  Vrooman,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  A  grind- 
turc,  is  almost  a  socialist.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  a  radical  of  radicals,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post,  is  the  leader  of  the 
•ingle-tax  propaganda  in  America.  The  Secretary 
of  War.  Mr.  Bukrr.  is  an  Ohio  trouble  maker  who 
Irarned  his  polities  of  Tom  Johnson,  and  has  an 
Ohio  record  as  an  effective  crusadct  against  special 
privilege.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  Ohio  Progressive, 
who  were  put  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  should  vote  for 
President  Wilson,  even  if  Mr.  linker's  remarks  about 
the  colonial  soldiers  did  lack  something  in  good  last, 
and  historical  accuracy?  And  the  Ohio  Progressive* 
gave  Ohio  to  the  Preaidant,  and  the  gift  carried  th* 
election  with  it.  Governor  Willis  and  Mr.  Harding 
had  the  satisfaction  of  making  the  Progressive*  eat 
humble  pie  in  thr  campaign.  Mr.  Crocker  of  San 
Francisco  and  State  Chairman  Knruling  in  Cali- 
fomia  had  their  day  of  triumph  when  Mr.  Hughes 
visited  California,  but  they  bought  their  triumph  m 
a  rather  stiff  market.  So  did  Mr.  Gallingcr  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  surprise  of  the  day  after  the  else- 
tion  came  from  New  Hampshire.  Yet  it  was  the 
logical  result  of  the  reaction  of  the  Republican  party 
and  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  local  situation.  Here  was  » 
strong  Progressive  organization.  It  had  grown  up 
under  the  wise  tutelage  of  John  Baas  nnd  Winston 
Churchill,  and  one  of  it#  leaders  was  George  Ruble* 
He  spent  his  time  and  money  to  promote  the  Prog  rev 
si**  cause.  He  ran  for  United  Stntr*  senator  on  the 
Progressive  ticket,  but  failed  of  election.  When 
President  Wilson  was  elected  Mr.  Rublec  devoted  hi* 
time  and  talent#  to  securing  n  Federal  trade-com 
mission  law  in  Congress.  He  was  working  as  a  Pro 
grcaaivc,  under  the  enthusiasm  which  impelled  th< 
Progressives  to  write  nnd  to  introduce  into  Cm 
grcf#  a  hill  covering  enrh  demand  of  their  plutfonn 
MV.  Rublee’s  Progressive  (Cow  tin  if  erf  on  2(.l 


The  Progressive  Spnrrous '  Cheer  for  Hughes 


WITH  THE  RUSSIANS 


A  QUIET  FRONT  DURING  THE  RECENT  GREAT  OFFENSIVE 

BY  ARTHUR  RUHL—PART  ONE 


TIIK  trnin  left  Pol  rug  rad  in  the  uflcrnoon  und 
rolled  lastly  southward  through  the  pleasant, 
broken,  Russian  country— pine*  nn<l  wistful  white 
birchen  thnt  somehow  made  one  think  of  hulf-rcmcm- 
In-red.  melancholy  bit*  of  Russian  novel*;  Mil*  in 
strip*,  yellow,  green,  nml  white  with  buckwheat,  anil 
always,  somewhere  nour,  •  white  church  with  iln 
cluster  of  gilded  or  indigo  or  aky-blue  dome*,  like 
little  upturned  balloon*. 

There  in  nothin*  tight  or  neat  or  flnleberi  about 
thl*  Russian  landacape.  It  I*  wide  *nd  loose 
nml  easy-going  a*  Kunninn  nnture  itnelf.  Sometime* 
there  lire  fence*,  more  often  not— they  »eem  to  get 
along  just  *«  well  without  fence*.  People  have  been 
living  here  for  u  thousand  year*,  and  yet  much  of  it 
look*  like  new  country.  Behind  thi*  there  *re  di»- 
orderline**  und  indolence,  to  lie  «ure,  but  it  i>  not 
quite  *o  simple  **  that.  There  i*  a  different  way 
of  thinking  altogether,  the  way  of  faith  rather  than 
work*,  and  n  people  le«*  certain  than  most  thrifty 
Westerner*  are  of  the  importance  of  material  thing*, 
governed  more  by  their  impulse*  than  by  what  we 
call  common  sense. 

No  prodigy  of  faith  or  repentance  too  wild  to 
spring  from  thl*  unexciting  plain.  Here  you  may 
-till  meet  pilgrims,  w(th  matted  hair  and  the  faith- - 
and  dirt— of  the  early  Christian  martyrs;  down 
just  such  country  road*  the  whole  countryaidc  goes 
marching  and  singing,  with  icons  and  incense  and 
picture*  of  saint*.  And  it  seem*  quite  a*  natural 
to  u  Russian  peasant  to  throw  himself  on  hi*  knee* 
•  nd  kiss  the  earth  he  ha*  defiled  with  his  sin*  as 
to  drive  fence  stake*  into  It. 

The  long  train  was  packed 
like  nil  overnight  train*  out 
of  Pctrogrnd  these  days, 
n nd  t«>  work  up  through  it 
to  the  dining  car  was,  in  u 
sort  of  way,  to  walk 
through  Russia  itself.  There 
was  a  car  of  the  Compagnio 
Internationale  des  Wagons 
Lit*,  a  remnant  of  peaceful 
Europe  and  a  trifle  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  “govern- 
ment"  sleeper*,  and  here, 
in  comparative  seclusion,  a 
grumpy  old  general  In  a 
pale-blue  overcoat  with 
vermilion  facing*,  blazing 
with  orders,  and  a  distin- 
gutshed-nppearing  lady, 
who  looked  as  if  she  might 
lie  hound  for  a  hospital  near 
the  front  of  which  she  was 
head  sister  or  patroness. 

Then  a  regular  sleeper, 

(crowded  with  officers  going 
(down  to  tfacir  regiments; 
then  two  or  three  bare 
third-clnss  coaches,  windows 
I  closed  and  jammed  with 
soldier*  singing,  playing  ac¬ 
cordions,  and  wondering 
who  the  devil  you  might  be 
tM*  i*  -  -  - 


u*  you  waded  through  bool*  and  teakettles,  and  that 
hot.  close  soldier  smell  of  sweaty  wool,  tobacco,  and 
boot  leather.  Then  a  civilian  sleeper  packed  with  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  province*-  student*  in  embroidered  blouses, 
n  vigorous  old  dowager  clattering  away  at  the  top 
of  her  lungs,  a  fat  little  dissnul'  <  prosecuting 
attorney,  very  likely,  in  some  distant  “government") 
snooting  in  the  comer  of  bin  coupe,  curtain  drawn; 
and,  leaning  out  of  the  open  window  in  the  p*« sago- 
way.  a  woman,  wrapped  Spamsh  dancer  fashion  in 
a  white-fringed  shawl  splashed  with  big  pink  rose-, 
smoking  and  wal-hing  the  view.  And  from  the  open 
coupe  doors.,  a*  one  edged  past,  came  glimpses  of 
people  mak-mr  tea.  string*  of  those  throaty  diph¬ 
thongs  so  hard  for  a  foreigner  to  pronounce,  and 
the  odor  of  strong  perfume  and  cigarettes. 

Mcre'y  to  get  a  p'ace  on  one  of  these  overnight 
trains  out  of  Perograd.  even  those  running  away 
from  the  front,  is  something  of  a  feat  in  itself, 
and  require*  a  military  pass,  or  a  letter  from  one’s 
embassy,  or  at  the  least  the  help  of  one  of  tho-r 
devious  old  commissionaires  who  hang  about  hotel 
entrances  and.  for  a  few  ruble*,  somehow  succeed  in 
opening  doors  sgsinst  which  thv  stranger  bumps  his 
head  in  vain.  A  line  half  a  Nock  long  is  always 
waiting  outside  the  uptown  ticket  office,  snd  when 
you  finally  get  to  the  window  there  is  nothing  vacant 
for  the  next  two  weeks.  But.  you  explain,  you  must 
be  in  Moscow  to-morrow  .  .  .  the  ticket  seller  merely 
lifts  hia  shoulders  and  tarns  to  the  next  man. 

Why.  In  this  untroubled  interior,  should  this  he? 
Why  not  run  more  trains  or  run  them  faster?  But 


why.  for  the  matter  of  Fiat.  did  It  take  you  twenty 
minute*  to  buy  an  ordinary  ticket  to  one  of  the 
1‘rtrograd  suburbs,  and  why  does  the  ticket  seller 
close  his  window  half  a  minute  before  the  train 
leaves,  to  go  wandering  off  somewhere  in  *enrch  of 
change*  Why  docs  a  m  in  sweeping  out  u  restaurant 
laboriously  sweep  a  peck  of  broken  liottle*  the  length 
of  the  room  instead  of  first  picking  up  the  glass  and 
carrying  it  out  and  then  sweeping  the  dust? 

Russia  is  full  of  such  dark  mysteries,  impossible 
to  koIvc.  One  of  the  first  things  you  learn  after 
crossing  the  frontier  nnd  having  the  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  State  Department  to  your  own 
ambassador,  which  you  proudly  exhibit,  seized,  while 
your  overcoat  pocket  bulging  with  papers  goes 
through  untouched,  is  not  to  demand  logics!  ex¬ 
planations.  Take  things  they  come,  in  thi*  vast 
and  fasrinaling  country,  hut  don't  ask  why? 

The  rr  taurant  cur.  still  carrying  its  advertise¬ 
ments  of  hotels  in  Brusmds,  Ostand.  and  the  Riviera, 
was  crowded  with  officers  in  high,  tight  boots,  snug 
breerhe*.  and  tan-covered  Russian  blouse*  belted  in 
at  the  waist.  Most  of  these  young  men  are  not  In 
the  least  "Russian"  as  the  word  is  often  understood 
at  home— neither  black  and  bristling  nor  with  broad 
check  bone*  and  dose-act.  slanting  eyes.  They  are 
more  likely  to  be  talliah.  blond  young  men  with  blue 
eye*  and  close-cropped  tan  mustaches  who  would 
pa**  in  n  crowd  for  Americana  or  Dane*— or  even 
Austrians,  for  the  matter  of  thnt,  ’They  look  well  in 
their  soft  boot*  nnd  blouse*,  nnd.  while  stiff  and 
soldierlike  when  necessary,  generally  have  a  rather 

easy-going,  boyish  air, 
which  the  comfortable  lines 
of  their  uniforms  help  to 
carry  out.  Most  of  them 
speak  French,  and  the  few 
who  know  English  are  gen¬ 
erally  rather  pleased  to 
practice  it. 

One  on  our  train  had  been 
to  New  York,  where  he 
spent  most  of  the  morning, 
he  said,  watching  people 
boiling  in  und  out  of  the 
hotel  lobby.  "You  Ameri¬ 
cans  seem  to  have  some¬ 
thing  inside  you,  driving 
you.  .  .  ."  He  had  had  n 
great  time  in  New  York,  and 
found  people  extremely  hos¬ 
pitable.  although  it  did  not 
strike  him  that  they  had  any 
homes.  In  London,  he  said, 
if  a  man  asked  you  to  his 
house  you  had  a  feeling  that 
he  belonged  there  and  liked 
to  stay  there,  hut  hi*  New 
York  acquaintances  seemed 
to  regard  theirs  as  places 
to  sleep  in  or  to  stop  in  for 
a  little  until  they  could  go 
somewhere  else. 

Another,  a  nervous, 
clcvrr-lqoking  youth,  son  of 


The  general  appeared  like  a  proud,  slightlg  amused  parent  trilh  hi a  hurly-burly  children 
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To  the  music  0/  tiro  concertinas  they  danced  irhile  ur  toted  on  the  uinner 


a  distinguished  general.  gave  the  following  explan*, 
lion  of  the  vast  numher  of  Austrian  prisoner*  cap- 
lured  in  IlruailolT*  offensive. 

"Well,  you  sec."  he  said,  "my  ancestor*  had  a 
certain  sort  of  culture,  but  they  didn't  take  many 
hath*.  The  Austrian*  have  been  taking  baths  for 
a  long  time,  and  when  they  have  been  in  the  field 
a  while  and  can't  get  u  bath  or  a  shave,  and  he  com¬ 
fortable.  they  become  frightfully  sad.  They  can’t 
stand  it.  you  know.  Why,  in  our  first  advance  on 
(.emherg  in  1914,  when  the  whole  army  was  march- 
ing  twenty- five  miles  a  day,  and  we  slept  on  the 
ground  with  the  men,  I  had  well,  you  know,  I  had 
animals  on  me.  You  would  have  to  make  up  an 
army  of— of  African  negroes  to  put  up  with  what 
tho  Russian  army  stood  during  that  march!" 

I  asked  him  about  the  German*— hadn't  they  been 
taking  bath*  for  some  time  too?  He  shook  his  head. 
"No,  they’re  wilder  than  the  Austrians."  he  said. 

At  Orsha  next  morning  we  left  the  main  line  and 
turned  west  toward  Minsk  and  the  Polish  front 
Minsk  is  at  the  jumping-off  place  between  Russia  of 
the  Russians  and  Russia  of  the  Pole*  and  Jew*.  Riga 
is  some  two  hundred  miles  northwestward;  Lemberg, 
round  which  the  armies  of  Itrusiloff  seemed  then  to 
be  closing,  a  similar  distance  to  the  southwest,  and 
westward  through  Baranovichi,  Brest-Litovik,  Ivan- 
gorod,  and  Warsaw,  Russian  Poland  itself. 

A  Professor  Intoxicated  with  War 

WK  passed  troop  trains  with  soldiers  singing— 
those  mighty  choruses  which  the  Russian  soldier 
learns  ns  part  of  hi*  training  and  which  he  takes 
to  naturally  after  the  sonorous  prayers  he  has  al¬ 
ways  chanted  in  church— hospital  trains  bound  for 
tho  interior,  and  presently  were  hurtling  diuily 
through  the  crowded,  cobblestone  streets  of  Minsk 
behind  n  wild  young  Slav  of  a  soldier  chauffeur 
with  a  fiat  tan  cap  slapped  over  on*  ear. 

Minsk  is  within  the  Pale,  half  the  population  are 
Jews,  and  amid  the  salt  fish  and  pickles,  dirt,  old 
shoes,  old  clothe*,  and  hungry  bargaining  of  the 
poorer  quarters  it  I*  only  a  step  to  our  own  Allen 
and  Rivington  Streets.  Army  motor  truck*  and 
strings  of  the  little,  cradlelikc  farm  wagon*,  used 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  fight  for  way  near  the 
station,  and  the  shopping  streets  seemed  composed, 
in  about  equal  parts,  of  moving-picture  shows,  pho¬ 
tographers'  window*  full  of  officers'  pictures,  and  the 
officer*  themselves. 

There  was  one  of  those  pleasant,  shady  park* 
you  find  in  every  Russian  provincial  town,  where 
people  walk  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening 
the  world  repaired  to  a  restaurant  garden  known 
as  the  "Track"  where  you  take  dinner  or  tea  while 
the  youth  and  beauty  of  Minsk  promenade  on  a 
walk  just  below  tho  tables  or  ride  round  a  little 
bowl-shaped  track  on  their  bicycles.  They  were 
expert  at  this  quaint  amusement,  and  some  sat 
bolt  upright  with  arms  folded,  and  so  went 
round  and  round  the  whole  evening,  in  a  sort  of 
delighted  trance. 

It  was  here,  with  the  arc  lamps  shining  on  the 
dark  park  trees,  and  those  curious,  silent  bicycles 
swimming  past  us  like  figures  on  a  merry-go- 
round.  that  a  Russian  officer  began  to  talk  to  us 
about  war  und  things  in  general.  He  was  a  short, 
rotund  little  man  of  middle  age,  a  professor  of 
Romance  languages,  who  had  gone  out  to  serve  in 
the  cavalry. 

“There  are  only  two  really  beautiful  things  in 
the  world,”  he  declared  after  telling  how  they  had 
held  a  bridge  until  the  guns  came  up — “love  and 
war.  Even  a  battle  field— yes.  when  you’ve  seen  a 
battle  field” — and  he  doubled  up  his  short  arms  in 
imitation  of  the  dead  lying  there — "there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  esthetic  beauty  even  in  that!” 

looking  at  him  there,  puffing  a  little  in  his  snug 
uniform,  with  its  collar  pushing  up  into  his  sun¬ 
burnt  neck,  one  could  imagine  how.  after  a  life¬ 
time  spent  in  ill -ventilated  classrooms,  fighting  with 


phrases,  he  had  found  in  fresh  air  and  danger  and 
th*  jolly  teamwork  of  war  his  first  glimpse  of  reality. 
There  must  be  a  good  many  such— not  professional 
soldier*,  whose  point  of  view  is  very  different — but 
1  never  happened  to  run  across  one  so  intoxicated. 

“I  wrote  a  play  out  there  while  we  were 
on  trench  duty.  If*  laid  in  Italy  in  the 
early  Renaissance.  Better  than  reading  a 
translation  of  some  stupid  foreign  novel — 
you  know  those  little  paper  editions  they  eell 
you  in  our  railroad  station*—  that  was  all 
we  had.  But  play*,  pictures,  art.  what  is  it  all 
after  this?  Rubbish-  shadow*  of  shadows. 

"Take  nature"— and  he  swung  his  cigar 
toward  the  black  wall  of  tree*  across  the 
track-  "what  do  I  care  about  it  in  peace 
tune?  -  Rut  when  I  go  out  on  a  reconnais¬ 
sance.  how  I  look  at  every  leaf!  I'm  part  of 
it.  There's  significance  in  everything,  every 
sound,  smell  of  the  wind:  it  all 
something  death,  maybe.  Any  sec¬ 
ond  nffiy  be  your  last.  And  when  you  once 
get  that  idea,  have  accepted  it.  then  you're 
not  afraid.  Ifa  like  throwing  off  a  weight. 

You're  a  disembodied  spirit.  Of  course  we 
know  now  that  when  Spencer  wrote  that 
war  had  gone  out  of  fashion  and  that  man 
would  devise  substitute*  for  IL  he  was  writ¬ 
ing  foolishness.  We  talk  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

Why,  the  Dark  Age*  was  a  harmless  game 
between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  schoolboy* 
compared  with  this  war.  And  the  next  one 
will  be  worse." 

He  ran  on  as  people  run  on  in  Dostoiev¬ 
sky's  novels,  as  Russians  really  do  run  on  in 
everyday  life— and  next  day  run  off  in  an¬ 
other  direction,  perhaps  a  quite  contrary 
one.  They  take  ideas  with  a  curious  in¬ 
tensity  and  jump  on  a  new  notion  and 
carry  it  to  unheard-of  lengths.  He  wondered 
if  we  had  not  been  on  the  wrong  track  al¬ 
together  with  our  theories  of  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity— "Christianity.  even,  tells  us  not  to 
fight,  and  Christianity  started  more  fighting 
than  anything  in  history! 

“Of  course,  in  England,  ifa  the  fashion  to 
be  comfortable.  You've  made  a  god  of  comfort  and 
contentment— a  man  daren't  be  unhappy  in  England. 
If  he  ie.  he  is  queer — and  whatever  you  are  you 
mustn't  be  queer.  You  know"— and  he  turned  toward 


the  Englishman  -"and  please  take  this  lightly,  is 
as  1  mean  it,  for  I've  had  pleasant  times  in  y«'. 
country:  I  don’t  like  the  English.  There  in  son 
thing  bourgeoise — you've  made  a  distinguished  ho 
geoisie.  but  it’s  the  contented -grocer  business  neve* 
ihele&s.  Can  any  great  mind  be  ‘happy'?  Who 
your  great  men  was  happy?  Shelley  wasn't,  surely, 
nor  Carlyle,  nor  Wordsworth— in  hi*  Inter  ye*' 
at  any  rate.” 

"Shakespeare  was!"  said  the  Englishman,  plum^ 
ing  out  the  great  answer  to  all  ouch  argument*  1 
this.  The  Russian  didn't  reply  with  Mr.  Shaw  th»- 
Shakespeare  didn’t  worry  ubout  hi*  soul  because  h- 
was  only  an  ordinary  Englishman,  plus  magnificent 
rhetoric.  He  retorted  that  there  was  nothing 
prove  it  by  except  his  work. 

"Of  course  Russian*  are  just  the  other  way."  h« 
said.  "The  Russian  isn’t  happy  unless  he's  misers- 
ble.  He's  got  to  be  suffering  for  something— for  hi 
sins  or  for  an  idea — to  think  everything  is  w rem¬ 
and  he  must  make  it  right.  .  . 

He  went  breezing  on  into  various  aspect*  of  the 
perilous  life — poets  getting  married,  and  so  on— he 
knew  all  the  contemporary  Russian  poets,  he  sail 
and  we  were  drifting  down  the  moonlit  street,  still 
talking,  when  he  found  thnt  it  was  train  time.  I  h»d 
meant  to  ask  him  where  he  put  hospitals  in  hii 
scheme  of  beauty,  and  if  he  had  ever  watched  the 
regular  morning  dressing  of  bad  shell  wound*,  but 
ho  hud  just  time  to  hail  an  i:\oschik  and  tell  u* 
to  hunt  him  up  some  time  io 
IVtrograd. 

We  visited  various  ho»- 
pitals  in  Minsk — a  big  evacu¬ 
ation  camp  by  the  railroad 
truck,  where,  in  double-wall, 
tent*  almost  a*  w  u  r  m  »« 
houses,  the  wounded  were 
sorted  before  being  sent  In 
more  permanent  station*  in¬ 
land;  another,  in  n  school 
building,  under  the  patronage 
of  a  grand  duchess,  was  in¬ 
tended  for  serious  aurgicnl 
cases  -  trepanning,  «mu»)»-l 
jaws,  splintered  spine  bone*, 
and  so  on.  The  head  sistet 
here  explained  thing*  In  per¬ 
fect  English  and  French  «» 
If  receiving  guest*  In  her  own 
drawing  room,  and  the  whole 
place  hud  the  air  of  being  run 
iiy  those  who  knew  not  only 
their  present  business,  but 
another  world  as  well. 

Then  there  wn*  n  Idg  bar¬ 
rack  hospital,  similar  to  aurh 
hospitals  elsewhere,  but  inter¬ 
esting,  ns  many  things  on  this 
trip  were,  not  so  much  for  Hi 
novelty  n*  because  it  was  In 
Russia,  and  part  of  that  tre¬ 
mendous  improvement  which, 
with  the  help  of  the  Zematvo 
Union,  the  Union  of  Citio 
und  other  volunteer  influ¬ 
ences,  has  been  made  in  th- 
organization  of  sanitary  ami 
commissary  service  since  th- 
war  begun.  Our  hosts  *ecm.-.l 
to  feel  this,  too,  and  they 
showed  us  disinfecting  machines,  model  laundrii  . 
and  bacteriological  laboratories,  with  the  air  of  say¬ 
ing:  "You  sec,  we  too  have  all  these  things 


The  lady  doctor  hail  a 
little,  old-fashioned  hang 
suggest  Ing  a  picture  by  Manet 


Our  party  was  one 


(Continued  on  /« pc  27 


The  young  Russian  officers  ordered  off  to  France  said  good-by  in  great  spirits 
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COMMENT  ON  CONGRESS 


NOTHING  is  more  conspicuous  in 
Washington  at  this  moment  than 
the  fact  that  the  President  occupies  a 
position  which  can  best  be  visualized 
to  the  average  man  by  saying  that  he 
is  in  a  way  the  general  manager  of 
the  United  States.  Of  course  this  is 
not  true  in  the  sense  that  he  has  any 
sort  of  autocratic  power.  But  it  is  true 
in  the  sense  that  the  thing  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  expresses  himself  as  wish¬ 
ing  done  is  the  thing  that  is  very  likely 
to  be  done.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  the  President  occupies  this  unusual 
position  of  power.  A  very  conspicuous 
one  is  the  lack  of  opposition  leadership 
— leadership,  that  is  to  say,  fn  official  life. 
In  Congress  there  is  no  organized  group 
which  can  be  counted  upon  to  vote  con¬ 
sistently,  ns  a  group,  in  opposition  to 
the  President’s  proposals.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  members  of  Congress  do  not  do  so. 
(Many  times  President  Wilson  has  been 
able  to  put  through  his  measures  only 
by  the  aid  of  Republican  votes;  and  in 
several  other  cities  the  opposition  to  the 
President's  Ideas  has  contained  ns  large 
a  proportion  of  Democratic  votes  as  of 
Republican  votes.)  And  there  is  not 
any  leader  in  Congress  who  possesses 
either  the  ability  or  the  public  Imcking 
to  cut  any  serious  figure  ns  un  opposi¬ 
tion  leader.  Mr.  Mnnn,  the  Republican 
leader,  who  will  probably  la?  Speaker 
in  the  new  Congress  next  year,  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  parliamentarian.  His  mind  does 
not  exist  in  the  larger  world  of  ideas 
and  currents  of  public  opinion.  By  vir¬ 
tue  of  active  qualities  of  mind  as  well 
as  long  experience,  he  is  an  expert  tac¬ 
tician.  wise  in  the  intricacies  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  precedent,  and  quick  on  his  feet 
in  the  application  of  them.  But  ns  an 
exponent  of  ideas  in  opposition  to  the 
Administration  program,  he  is  nothing. 
In  the  Senate  such  a  bankruptcy  of 
leadership  is  there  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
many  readers  of  this  paragraph  are 
able  to  call  to  mind  the  name  of  the 
official  Republican  loader,  or.  indeed, 
the  name  of  any  senator  who  is  recog- 
nizcd  ns  the  leader  of  n  consistent  group 
in  opposition  to  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posals.  One  man  in  the  Lower  House 
who  is  close  to  being  an  opposition 
leader  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  used  in  the  European  parliaments  is 
Congressman  A.  P.  Gardner  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Congressman  Gardner  has 
been  the  main  exponent  of  the  prepared¬ 
ness  idea  in  the  United  States— cer¬ 
tainly  he  has  been  the  principal  loader 
who  was  able  to  speak  from  the  back¬ 
ground  of  official  life.  And  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  connection  with  Congressman 
Gardner’s  preparedness  issue  brings  us 
to  the  second  explanation  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  President  Wilson  holds. 

Receptivity 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  does  not  con¬ 
ceive  of  himself  as  holding  a  body 
of  ideas  which  is  to  be  embodied  in 
legislation.  He  conceives  of  himself 
rather  as  an  exponent  of  such  ideas  as 


come  to  be  held  by  the  public  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  make  their  consideration 
by  Congress  desirable.  If  President 
Wilson  had  the  temperament,  the  lack 
of  imagination,  and  other  qualities  of 
President  Cleveland,  for  example,  he 
would  probably  to-day  be  standing  on 
the  historic  Democratic  ground  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  instead  of  being, 
as  he  now  is.  in  favor  of  a  protective 
tariff.  He  would  also  be  trying  still  to 
put  into  effect,  as  respects  labor  ques¬ 
tions.  the  old  laissez-faire,  every-man- 
for-himself.  competition-is-God  ideas  of 
Adam  Smith,  for  President  Wilson  as 
a  college  professor  was  probably  the 
most  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the  Adam 
Smith  idea  in  America.  Moreover,  if 
President  Wilson  were  of  the  Cleveland 
type  of  political  leader,  the  usual  type 
of  political  lender,  he  would  still  be 
standing  firmly  on  the  historic  State- 
rights  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party, 
instead  of  being,  as  he  is.  committed 
to  the  obliteration  of  State  lines  in  such 
important  fields  as  the  regulation  of 
child  labor  and  the  regulation  of  rail¬ 
roads.  The  idea  that  President  Wilson 
has  of  his  function  is  that  the  President, 
in  a  world  of  rapid  change,  should  bo 
receptive  to  all  new  ideas;  nnd  when 
any  one  of  them  gains  sufficient  mo¬ 
mentum  to  attract  impressive  attention 
he  conceives  it  to  be  his  function  to 
take  it  up  and  put  it  ip  practical  legis¬ 
lative  form  nnd  try  to  pass  it  through 
Congress.  His  course  with  reference  to 
preparedness  illustrates  the  point.  In 
the  beginning  he  w'as  outspoken  in  op¬ 
position  to  it.  His  address, to  Congress 
in  December.  1914,  which  was  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  opposition  to  preparedness, 
but  during  the  year  that  followed  the 
idea  of  preparedness  reached  very 
large  proportions  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Congressman  Gardner.  There¬ 
upon  President  Wilson  embraced  it. 
lucked  it.  and  put  it  through  Congress. 

President  Wilson,  in  one  of  his 
speeches  during  the  recent  campaign, 
uttered  this  sentence;  “The  Repub¬ 


lican  party  has  not  had  a  new’  idea 
in  thirty  years."  This  utterance  natu¬ 
rally  invited  argument,  and  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  hooting  at  it.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  subsequent  debate  leaves  two 
conclusions.  First,  that  the  statement, 
sweeping  though  it  appears,  is  quite 
true.  Second,  that  it  is  just  as  true  of 
the  Democratic  party,  concerning  which 
President  Wilson  said  nothing,  as  it  is 
of  the  Republican  party.  The  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  hangs  about  the  wford 
which  Mr.  Wilson  used—' "had.”  Political 
parties  don’t  "have"  ideas.  They  reflect 
them  and  adopt  them.  This  thought 
w’as  expanded  by  one  of  our  readers, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Buell  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  truth  in  [he  said)  that  jrreat  new  ideas 
never  orientate  In  organised  parties,  but 
always  outside  of  them  antonc  a  few  advanced 
thinker*.  These  ideas  grow  and  spread  and 
Kain  popularity  until  finally  they  are  embodied 
in  legislation,  sometimes  by  one  party,  some¬ 
times  by  another. 

Mr.  Buell  cited  u  large  number  of 
examples,  such  us  railroad  regulation 
nnd  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

The  Growth  of  an  Idea 

ONE  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
growth  and  power  of  an  idea  is  to 
be  found  in  an  analysis  of  the  recent 
election.  The  reference,  of  course,  is  to 
prohibition.  In  the  national  Congress 
to-day.  out  of  435  members  of  the  Lower 
House  and  96  members  of  the  Senate, 
there  is  only  one  man  who  describes 
himself  officially  in  the  Congressional 
Directory  as  a  Prohibitionist.  (Inci¬ 
dentally.  he  copies  from  California. one 
of  the  two  SUtes  which  went  anti- 
prohibition  in  the  recent  election.  His 
name  is  Charles  Hiram  Randall,  and  he 
represents  part  of  Los  Angeles.)  So 
far  as  our  recollection  goes,  in  previ¬ 
ous  Congresses  there  was  never  any 
member  who  was  sent  to  Congress  as  a 
Prohibitionist.  And  yet  prohibition  bus 
been  growing  until  to-day  it  prevails 
with  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country  and  over  86  per 
cent  of  the  area.  A  good  deal  of  credit 
belongs  to  a  party  which  can  achieve 
this  without  ever  casting  more  than  a 
negligible  vote  for  president.  (The 
Prohibitionist  vote  for  president  this 
year  was  only  about  a  third  of  a  mil¬ 
lion.)  Of  course  it  has  been  sticking 
to  a  single  idea  year  in  and  year  out 
for  nearly  tw’o  generations  that  has  done 
it  And  we  feel  like  taking  off  our  hats 
to  the  lone  leaders  of  this  party.  For 
them  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
office  have  been  rendered  impossible  by 
the  very  fact  of  their  identification 
with  the  Prohibitionists.  The  very 
things  for  which  most  politicians  work 
were  sacrificed  in  advance  by  those  who 
took  up  prohibition  leadership.  This 
is  probably  a  good  place  at  which  to 
recall  to  a  hurried  and  fast-forgetting 
world  that  probably  the  most  powerful 
individual  force  in  the  propagation  of 
prohibition  in  America  died  only  last 
summer.  His  name  w’as  John  P.  St.  John, 
and  he  came,  of  course,  from  Kansas. 


Enslaving  a  Xation 

IN  Nineveh  the  walls  of  the  ancient  palaces  showed  sculptures 
representing  the  conquests  of  Sargon  and  Shalmaneser.  In 
low  relief  one  sees  throngs  of  conquered  people  dragging  their 
chains  in  slavery  toward  the  capital  of  their  conquerors.  Whip* 
in  hand,  the  Assyrian  horsemen  drive  on  this  human  herd,  prick¬ 
ing  with  lances  those  who  fall  behind.  So.  too.  it  was  that  the 
Assyrians  brought  to  Babylon  the  captive  children  of  Israel. 

And  now  Germany  is  charged  with  having  organized  in  Belgium 
and  northern  France  wholesale  kidnaping*  on  a  scale  belittling  any¬ 
thing  in  the  Books  of  the  Kings.  What  are  the  facts  in  the  case? 

The  facts  about  Belgium  and  northern  France  are  worth  deter¬ 
mining.  partly  because  there  are  data  enough  to  justify  a  sound 
conclusion,  and  because  that  conclusion  in  necessarily  far-reaching; 
partly  because  40,000  Belgians  have  lately  been  deported  for  work 
in  Germany,  and  because  it  is  now  proposed  to  increase  this  number 
to  300,000.  Such  action  is  capable  of  involving  an  infinitude  of  suf¬ 
fering.  of  grief,  and  of  injustice,  especially  if  the  expatriates  are 
obliged  to  start  their  doleful  journey  without  sufficient  clothing  or 
food.  Thus  it  is  that  the  question  presents  itself:  Has  the  American 
people  any  clear  duty?  Is  any  responsibility  laid  upon  the  United 
States  Government,  or  have  we  here  only  one  more  "foreign 
entanglement”?  All  this  is  a  subject  for  sober  and  cautious  ex¬ 
amination.  But  in  our  calmness  let  us  not  forget  that  to  those  on  the 
spot  the  Belgian  deportations  are  not  an  abstraction.  They  are  a  fact 
which  terrorizes  an  entire  nation.  Crowd*  of  wives,  mothers,  and 
sisters  gather  at  the  railroad  stations  to  see.  often  for  the  last  time, 
their  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers;  hysterical  women  have  thrown 
themselves  on  the  rails  to  prevent  the  departure  of  a  slave  train. 
Such  persons  of  neutral  nntions  ns  remain  in  Belgium  do.  in  spite 
of  the  blunting  of  their  senses  by  more  than  two  years'  lesser 
cruelties,  cry  out  in  indignation.  Shall  their  indignation  prove 
futile?  And  has  any  European  government,  in  1916  and  in  1917. 
the  right  to  enforce  upon  the  citizens  of  invaded  territories  the 
alternatives  of  treason  or  slavery  in  a  strange  land? 

America's  attention  was  invited  to  the  subject  of  German  de¬ 
portations  by  a  French  note  dated  July  25.  1916.  This  note 
included  German  documents  (proclamation  of  the  military  com¬ 
mander  at  Lille,  etc.),  a  variety  of  French  officiul  dispatches  and 
circulars,  the  Gorman  replies,  letters  by  civil  and  religious  func¬ 
tionaries.  private  letters,  and  a  quantity  of  sworn  statements.  Up 
to  November,  1916.  it  wns  not  generally  known  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  had  acted  on  the  French  note;  meantime  Germany  organized 
its  civilian  deportations  upon  a  much  larger  scale.  About  the 
middle  of  that  month,  however.  It  became  known  that  the  United 
States  had  sent  to  the  Berlin  Embassy  instructions  to  suggest  to 
Germany  "what  a  bad  effect  oh  neutral  opinion,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  such  action  fl.  e..  further  deportations]  might  have." 

The  German  policy  of  arresting  subjects  of  Belgium  without 
specific  explanation,  and  shipping  them  to  German  destinations 
unknown,  dates  from  1915— as  do  the  blood-stained  deportations  of 
Armenian*  by  the  Turks.  This  Turco-Teuton  policy  was  extended  to 
northern  France  in  April,  1916.  Forced  labor  was.  of  course,  already 
a  commonplace  of  the  German  occupation,  and  hnd  always  included 
work  in  the  most  dangerous  positions.  But  the  proclamations 
posted  at  Lille  ordered  all  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  forced  evacuation  at  one  hour 
and  a  half's  notice.  Victims  of  this  proceeding  showed  consider¬ 
able  courage.  They  sang  their  national  anthem  ns  the  crowded 
cattle  cars  in  which  they  had  been  herded  moved  out  of  the  rail¬ 
way  stations.  The  work  to  which  they  were  ret  when  they  reached 
Germany  or  points  behind  the  firing  line  included  mining  and 
quarrying,  the  coal,  iron,  and  steel  industries,  farming,  roadwork, 
munitions  making,  trench  digging,  and.  for  the  women,  cooking  and 
washing  for  the  soldiers,  and  service  as  "officers’  orderlies."  In 
Lille.  Roubaix,  and  Tourcoing.  in  the  occupied  portion  of  northern 
France,  some  25,000  persons  were  wrenched  from  home.  They 
w'ere.  in  all  cases,  civilians.  Yet  many  of  the  tasks  at  which  they 
have  been  set  are  works  which,  by  Article  LTI  of  the  Fourth 
Hague  Convention  (duly  signed  by  Germany  too),  cannot  be  de¬ 
manded  even  from  prisoners  of  war.  The  young  women  sent  into 
Germany  from  northern  France  range  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years 
of  age.  What  it  has  meant  to  place  these  young  girls  under  the 
authority  of  a  hostile  soldiery  is  better  imagined  than  elaborated. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Germany  to  note  that  the  blanket  pretext 
alleged  in  defense  of  her  actions  in  Belgium  and  northern  France 


is  that  “the  attitude  of  England  renders  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  feed  the  population.”  A  more  reasonable  explanation  of  that 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  Germans  have  stripped 
those  populations  of  their  raw  materials;  that  their  live  stock  has 
gone  to  supply  the  German  army  and  German  civilians;  that  their 
grain  has  been  requisitioned ;  that  their  cities  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  extortionate  and  (by  the  Hague  Conventions)  forbidden 
tax  levies.  Moreover,  the  deportation  of  Belgians  is.  it  is  declared, 
a  flat  violation  of  the  pledge  given  to  Cardinal  Mercikr  by  the 
German  governor  of  Antwerp,  to  the  effect  that  no  Belgians  would 
be  sent  out  of  their  own  country,  a  pledge  confirmed  by  Field 
Marshal  von  PER  GoLTZ.  late  Governor  General.  At  first  Belgians 
were  expatriated  only  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  “out  of  work.” 
and  would  be  given  suitable  work  to  do  in  Germany.  More  recently 
the  German  authorities  have  dropped  this  pretense  of  exiling  only 
the  unemployed:  for  the  removal  of  Belgians  from  their  own  coun¬ 
try  to  labor  in  Germany  releases  from  industry'  an  equal  number 
of  Germans — who  can  be  sent  to  the  trenches. 

The  deportations  of  Lille  have  now  passed  into  history,  whereas 
what  the  United  States  must  by  all  rational  methods  work  to  pre- 
vent  is  a  further  extension  of  the  deportation  policy  in  Belgium. 
And  yet  the  one  case  is  very  much  like  the  other.  The  firmness  with 
which  the  Belgian  municipalities  have  declined  to  assist  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  drawing  up  lists,  etc.,  of  men  for  deportation  (such  refusals 
have  indeed  brought  heavy  fines  upon  the  impoverished  towns)  is 
matched  by  the  sobriety  with  which  the  French  mayor  of  Lille  (con¬ 
fined  to  his  bedchamber  by  illness)  protested  to  the  German  governor 
against  the  deportations.  Said  M.  Charles  DklaSaLUE,  the  mayor: 

To  d«->troy  and  break  up  families,  U>  tear  from  their  home*  thousand*  of 
peacrablr  citiien*.  to  force  them  to  abandon  their  good*  without  protection, 
would  be  an  act  of  a  nature  to  arou»e  general  reprobation.  Our  *»l<lier».  like 

Cr*.  do  their  duty  bravely,  but  all  internal  iutial  convention*  are  In  accord  to 
e  the  civilian  population  ouUide  of  thin  dreadful  conflict.  I  therefore  wish 
to  hope,  Excellency,  that  »uch  an  eventuality  will  not  lake  place. 

And  to  the  words  of  the  mayor  of  Lille  let  us  join  an  extract 
from  the  protest  of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese.  “For  any  Chris¬ 
tian."  write*  the  bishop  to  Governor  VON  Heinrich,  "the  in¬ 
violability  of  God.  who  institute*  it,  is  in  the  family.  You  are 
a  father.  The  German  officer*  who  have  for  a  long  time  lived 
in  our  habitations  know  how  fully  the  family  spirit  makes,  among 
us,  the  sweetness  of  life.  To  dislocate  the  family  bn  tearing  ado¬ 
lescents.  young  girls,  from  their  homes  is  no  longer  tear:  it  is 
torture — moral  torture'' 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  has  spoken 
at  Inst,  how  timidly  soever,  in  protest. 

Have  You  Got  the  Germ  ? 

HE  people  who  make  telephones  out  on  the  prairie  near  Chicago 
have  a  journal  called  the  "Western  Electric  News."  It  is  full 
of  zip  and  demonstrates  the  same  in  a  capsule  series  entitled 
"Occupational  Diseases.”  Here’s  a  sample  case:  , 

So.  12:  Tactic  Tetanus.— A  man  who**  jaw  i*  locked  airalnat  raying  thing* 
the  tactful  way  might  make  a  treat  *ucce*«  a*  a  hermit,  but  he  I*  not  much 
good  anywhere  else.  Tact  I*  the  oil  of  fellowship  that  greases  the  wheels  of 
bu*inr*a  intercourse.  Keep  your  can  filled. 

These  snfety-and-service  agitators  would  do  well  to  make  a  poster 
of  that  and  put  it  up  in  opprobrious  places.  We  know  several  cases 
of  severe  infection  from  this  No.  12  bacillus! 

“  God  Said,  I  Am  Tired  of  Kings " 

WAS  Francis  Joseph  in  Emerson’s  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  poem,  a  line  of  which  is  the  title  of  this  paragraph? 
Patriot  KosstTTH  it  was  who  said  of  Austria’s  Eternal  Anach¬ 
ronism:  “It  is  not  common  in  history  to  find  young  princes  so 
premature  in  tyranny  as  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria."  Francis 
Joseph  served  as  an  officer  in  the  campaign  against  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Nationalists  (1848);  he  came  to  the  throne  a  few  months 
later  because  the  schemers  who  ruled  that  throne  saw  in  his 
crowning  a  trick  to  set  hack  the  clock  of  Europe’s  progress 
It  is  a  tangled  tale:  Austria’s  actual  Emperor  (Ferdinand)  had 
sworn  to  respect  Hungary’s  Constitution;  he  had  even  praised  it. 
Pretending  to  regard  Ferdinand’s  oath  as  purely  personal,  ami 
dethroning  him.  the  enemies  of  popular  government  could  seat 
the  boy  Francis  Joseph,  call  in  Russian  aid,  and,  by  annihilating 
Hungarian  constitutionalism,  check  the  liberal  movement  every¬ 
where.  That  was  FRANCIS  Joseph’s  beginning.  He  began  by  be¬ 
traying  some  of  his  people;  he  ended  by  betraying  all  of  them. 


The  Great  War.  which  hus  brought  million*  of  his  subjects  to  the 
edge  of  starvation ;  which  has  desolated  the  farms  of  Galicia,  the 
homes  of  Transylvania,  and  the  plains  of  Hungary;  which  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  youth  of  Austria-Hungary  in  a  much  more  literal  sense 

than  it  has  destroyed  the  manhood  of  Germany  or  France _ the 

Great  War,  indicted  upon  the  world  by  the  silly  stubbornness  of 
Austro-German  policy  in  the  Balkans,  has.  too.  destroyed  almost 
the  last  pretenses  of  Austro-Hungarian  autonomy.  Beaten  in  the 
field,  ruined  in  pride  and  in  purse. 

his  people  may  also  thank  Francis _ 

J08EFII  for  their  submission,  in 
all  but  name,  to  government  from 
Berlin.  The  old  Emperor's  death 

makes  neither  for  a  longer  war  nor  TTlf*  \f  rv 

for  pence ;  it  makes  no  difference 

except  to  individuals.  No  son  re-  h  __ 

mained  to  Francis  Joseph;  a  ,KT 

grandnephew,  Ciiarus.  *.ceee.L  t  NEVER  -our), 

to  the  cares  and  crimes  of  empire.  | 

His  Hohenzollem  overlord  will  spare  Her  golden  nimk 

Charles  I  all  important  decisions.  Thai  curls  of  other  ek 

We  like  to  link  in  our  minds  age 

and  goodness,  but  it  is  hard  for  j 

anyone  who  has  studied  European 

history,  1848-1916  (the  years  of  l  nerer  fed  her  small 

Francis  Joseph's  repressive  and  Slipped  softly,  like 

wavering  reign),  to  hold  that  this  B  1 

old-fashioned  monarch, albeit  Indus-  Hul  ,rr  h  ONe*  b 

trious  and  white-haired,  was  ever  L'nlottd,  untaught. 

"good."  What  he  was  best  ut  was 

sticking  to  a  government  job.  And  j  nfrrr  „***■<  hr 

yet  to  be  Emperor  of  Austria. 

King  of  Bohemia,  and  Apostolic  :  Or  kned  m  grahlu 

King  of  Hungary,  to  rule  over  1  But  other  babes  in  ou 

that  polyglot  group  of  nationalities  rnwntehed  unam 

(Gorman  and  Magyar.  Czech  and  1  nuawnea,  unevm 

Pole.  Ruthenian  and  Serb.  Jewish, 

Slovene,  and  Italian)  was  no  easy  O  little  daughters  whe 

task,  and  he  was  accursed  in  his  (j  ,r,e  hut  lambs  tl 

family  life.  May  these  poor  facts  „  ...  , 

plead  for  Francis  Joseph  in  merci-  ** 

ful  extenuation  1  ,  For  our  child's  ha  1 


The  Mother-Heart 

BY  ROBERT  EMMET  WARD 

T  NEVER  touch  the  wonder  of  her  hair— 
Her  golden  nimbus,  like  a  sunlit  mist — 
That  curls  of  other  children  are  not  there. 

Wee  heads  unkempt,  up  kissed. 

/  Merer  feel  her  small,  confiding  hand 

Slipped  softly,  like  a  jlouer,  within  my  01m, 
But  other  little  ones  beside  her  stand. 

Unlottd.  untaught,  unknown. 

/  nerer  bend  abort  her  rosy  sleep. 

Or  kneel  in  gratitude  beside  her  bed, 

But  other  babes  in  outer  darkness  weep, 

Un watched,  uncomforted. 

0  little  daughters  whom  no  mother  tends! 

0  wee  lost  lambs  that  stray  in  stony  ways! 
How  shall  wt  fi  ud  you!— a  nd  how  make  a  mends 
For  our  child's  happy  days ! 


What  Happened  to  Cock  Robin  ?  _ 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE  is  I  1  '  "  " 

not  merely  experienced  in  poli¬ 
tics;  he  is  nn  artist  with  an  insight 

into  human  nature,  especially  American  human  nature,  that  is  not 
excelled  by  any  other  American  writer.  Thut  is  why  his  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  result  of  the  recent  election  has  extraordinary  inter¬ 
est.  Read  it.  If  you  cannot  read  it  all.  begin  at  the  point 
on  page  6  where  Mr.  WlllTE  says:  "Nobody  killed  Cock  Robin. 
He  committed  suicide.”  and  read  on  for  five  or  six  paragraphs. 
You  will  then  know  what  was  the  matter  with  HUGHES. 

Quashing  That  Challenge 

SEVERAL  months  ago  we  happened  to  look  into  an  article  in 
a  technical  journal  and  saw  there  an  imposing  list  of  various 
modern  processes  for  making  and  handling  acetylene,  aluminum, 
carborundum,  copper,  iron,  nitrogen,  oil.  etc.  These  discoveries 
are  of  such  fundamental  and  increasing  importance  in  modem 
community  life  that  it  was  rather  painful  to  find  that  we  had  heard 
of  only  one  or  two  of  them  and  had  clear  ideas  as  to  none!  On 
publishing  this  fact  in  a  recent  paragraph,  entitled  "Challenge  to 
Our  Readers."  it  became  evident  that  most  of  our  family  are  in  the 
name  fix.  Several  correspondents  have  inquired  as  to  our  own  per¬ 
sonal  lack  of  such  knowledge  (which  is  hereby  confessed),  but  no  one 
has  written  to  assert  his  possession  of  it.  Space  is  rather  limited, 
ours  is  not  a  technical  paper,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  anyone  can 
write  interestingly,  in  ordinary  language,  on  such  matters,  so  we 
are  not  likely  to  recur  to  this  specific  subject  again.  Meanwhile 
it  is  curious  to  think  how  little  many  intelligent  people  know 
of  those  highly  complicated  bedrock  processes  of  scientific  tech¬ 
nique  on  which  we  are  now  building  the  civilization  that  our 
children  are  to  inherit.  Great  are  the  engineer  and  the  chem¬ 
ist.  and  the  world  of  our  future  is  pretty  much  theirs  to  make. 


Shoes  or  Booze:  Choose! 

ACCORDING  to  the  Seattle  "Daily  Times.”  Election  Day  was 
.  the  quietest  ever  in  that  town.  There  were  no  arrests  except 
two  for  violating  traffic  rules.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  more 
shoes  are  being  sold  in  Seattle  than  in  those  old  wet  days.  Here 
is  a  letter  that  was  addressed  to  the  Seattle  Dry  Campaign  Com¬ 
mittee  by  a  local  business  house: 

It  may  interrrt  you  lo  know  that  wr  have  opened  three  new  shoe  store*  in 

this  city  aince  the  dry  law  went  into  effect 
January  I.  These  store*  are  at  10ft  Pike 
Street.  318  Pike  Street,  and  201  Yesler 
-  -  -  Way.  all  of  them  locations  formerly  oc¬ 

cupied  wholly  or  in  part  by  fivo  liquor 
saloons. 

>r  llpnrt  We  arc  employing  more  men  than  the 

'*  “'-‘At  w  aaloons  did— are  doing  a  flourishing  busi¬ 

ness  in  stores  that  arc  a  credit  to  the  city 
IMET  WARD  of  Seattle. 

The  increase  In  the  sale  of  shoes  in 
nder  of  her  hair —  Seattle  ha*  been  remarkable  since  pruhibi- 

...  .  tion  went  into  effect  in  the  State.  There 

ime  a  sunlit  mist —  are  to  per  cent  more  children's  shoes  sold 

rn  are  not  there  now  than  there  was  when  the  saloon*  were 

in  full  blast.  People  are  also  buying  a 
P kissed.  1  better  quality  of  shoes  than  formerly. 

Your*  respectfully, 
Dinham-Strehluu  Shoe  Company. 

ifiding  hand  By  H.  T.  Dinium.  President. 

«...  P.  8.— Our  motto  is:  "Less  booze  mean* 

OMcr.  within  my  own,  more  shoes." 

r  her  stand.  Our  wet  friends  will  doubtless  know 

tnoirn.  some  way  of  showing  how  thane 

fact*  prove  that  Seattle  in  going  to 
the  doga,  dragging  all  the  State  of 
'V  sleep,  Washington  down  with  its  wreck, 

'fide  her  bed,  but  to  u*  it  seems  significant  that 

larkness  weep,  cities  Seattle,  which  didn’t 

,  ’  I  originally  want  to  go  dry,  and  had 

“•  drought  voted  on  them  by  the  up¬ 

state  vote,  have  nt  Inst  month's 
o  mother  tends !  election  approved  dryness  by  over- 

tray  in  stony  ways!  whelming  majorities,  in  Seattle's 

case  by  u  majority  of  considerably 
i  nd  how  make  a  mends  over  forty  thousand.  Out  there 

days ?  they've  tried  both  ways  nnd  know. 

_ Playing  for  Safety 

THE  changing  fortunes  of  No¬ 
vember's  election  returns  remind 
us  of  a  story  about  Edison.  When 
the  inventor  first  established  himself  in  Newark  he  kept  no  books. 
All  the  bills  he  owed  he  jabbed  on  one  hix»k.  and  memoranda  of  all 
owed  to  him  he  put  on  the  other  hook.  After  n  while  he  got  a  book¬ 
keeper.  whose  vagaries  made  him  look  back  with  regret  on  his  own 
earlier  primitive  method.  "The  first  three  months.”  said  Edison, 
"I  had  him  go  over  the  books  to  find  out  how  much  we  had  made. 
He  reported  $3,000.  I  gave  a  supper  to  some  of  my  men  to  cele¬ 
brate  this,  only  to  lie  told  two  days  afterward  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake  and  that  we  had  lost  $500;  and  then  a  few  days  after 
that  he  came  to  me  again  nnd  said  he  was  all  mixed  up.  and  now 
found  that  we  had  made  over  $7,000.”  Edison  changed  book¬ 
keepers.  but  never  thereafter  counted  anything  real  profit  until 
he  had  paid  all  his  debts  and  had  the  profits  in  the  bank. 

"  The  Grand  Total9 9 

ONE  of  the  kindliest  and  most  observing  of  American  humor¬ 
ist*  (and  humanists) — of  course  we  mean  H.  C.  BllNNKR— 
years  ago  spoke  of  "the  little  duties  of  a  woman's  life — those  little 
duties  which  would  distress  women  less  could  they  but  see  the 
grand  total  and  estimate  the  value  of  it."  That  was  written  in 
the  days  before  the  modem  so-called  “restlessness”  of  women  set 
some  of  them  searching  for  all  sorts  of  short-cut  paths  avoiding 
the  unpleasant  things  of  life.  One  never  can  achieve  freedom  from 
galling  details  without  first  mastering  details,  never  can  reach  a 
goal  without  first  traversing  the  distance  between  oneself  and  that 
goal:  facts  as  inexorable  for  man  as  for  woman.  Yet  even  if  this 
were  not  so.  no  one  need  be  d'sroy  raged  hv  "*.rtions  of  "little 

duties.”  The  pyram-.lfri^Built  stone  by  stone— are  just  as  lofty  nnd 
enduring  asif^ey  had  somehow  sprung  into  being  ready-made. 


WONDERFUL 


Honolulu'.  loir  dot*.  Nomellmen  il  rnlnn  all  da; 
l hr  mountain*  and  hardly  a  drop  rrarhra  the  yallry 


HAWAII'S  natural  scenery  is  a  joy  forever. 

Her  mountains  are  marvels  of  beauty  an) 
grandeur,  and  her  foothills  and  plain*  and 
valley*  an*  a*  picturesque  as  any  Unit  Clod  OVtl 
wrought.  And.  what  is  more,  the  territorial 
authorities  have  built  fine  roads  to  nesib 
every  interesting  part  of  the  islands.  You 
can  drive  a  motor  car  to  the  very  brink  ol 
the  great  fire  pit  in  the  2, 200-acre  crater  of 
Kilauea.  And  while  motoring  to  and  frun 
Hawaii's  natural  wonders  you  can  see  sow 


An  old  .wlmmin'  hole  7  Hardly!  II  U  a  lake  of  while-hoi  lata 
Kllaura  Vpk.no  In  Hawaii.  In  the  fur  ground  thr  liqo.d  i*  ri 


in  lata  near  the  fire  pit  in  thr  2.200. acre  rrakr 
I  voor  lunrh  roffrr  over  Mime  of  Ihrne  erarl* 
tie  side  of  Maunn  Im,  which  is  13,675  feet  hifi 


A  Mlift 
plowing  a 
pineapple  field 


HAWAII 


A  Hawaiian  Held  of  half  "grown  pineapple  plant*.  It  i»  laid  out  IhU  way  to 
prevent  neriou*  waahing.  and  at  the  «ame  lime  keep  the  water  in  the  furrows 


of  the  world’s  best  farming— and  some  of  its  most  ancient.  On 
one  side  of  the  road  a  Chinaman  will  bo  breaking  rice  land  with 
n  wooden  plow,  and  on  the  other  side  you  will  find  American  planters 
growing  sugar  cane  or  pineapples  by  the  l»cst  methods  known  to 
science.  The  temperature  seldom  goes  as  high  as  f*0  or  as  low  as  60. 
And  tho  climate  does  not  make  people  lazy.  There  is  no  siesta  time  in 
Hawaii.  Even  on  the  warmest  days  in  the  year  the  city  of  Honolulu 
is  ns  lively  as  any  of  our  mainlnnd  towns.  Honolulu  nbounds  with 
facilities  for  outdoor  sports  and  amusements.  Waikiki  Beach  Is  an 
ideal  swimming  plnco.  And  tho  people  of  Hawaii?  You  have  to  know 
them  but  n  little  while  to  lose  your  heart  to  them.— E wise  Calloway. 


A  Chinaman  iu.t  out.ide  the  city  of  Honolulu  breaking  a  rice 
field  with  a  wooden  plow  drawn  by  a  water  buffalo.  Hi* 
ancestor*  in  China  broke  ground  this  way  forty  centurie*  ago 


A  (linear  farmer  in  Hawaii  Mattering  fertilizer  o*er  rice  ground  ankle  deep  in  water. 
Other  part,  of  the  field  hare  already  been  planted.  The  rice  farmer.  u»r  llie  lowland, 
along  the  coast.  Nearly  all  other  tillable  land  ia  u.ed  by  augar  and  pineapple  planter. 
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THE  THIEF  IN  THE  NIGHT 


BY  LEAVITT  ASHLEY  KNIGHT 


that  nasty  Kate,  don't  you  think  no?  Muvver  say* 
I  am."  I  was  still  suspicious;  I  said  nothin*,  and 
-1 .  «;,s  for oed  to  edge  o IT,  glaring  at  me  wildly. 

On  day  -he  brought  me  all  the  pennies  she  hail 
••lolen.  -ay in*:  “I'm  offul  sorry  I  took  'em.  You'll 
•  nice  to  me  now,  won't  you?" 

“The  child  has  a  conscience  after  all,"  said  my 
mother. 

"Huh!”  cron  tod  my  pal  Ed.  "There'*  a  reason. 
She'-  p.  t  her  heart  set  on  queering  Kate.  Shell 
ne'er  forgive  her  for  that  rat-hole  trick.” 

“She  won't  queer  Kate,”  said  I.  "Kate's  too  smart 
l<>t  her.  And,  anyhow.  I’m  going  to  marry  Kate 
some  day,  and  we'll  get  rich,  wont 
we.  Kate?” 

_  "Yum-yum!”  answered  Kate, 

squeezing  my  hand. 

Oh,  it  wus  all  arranged,  you 
sec.  The  Thief  didn't  have  s 
chance.  She  schemed  and  plot¬ 
ted,  but  the  longer  she  did  the 
i  angrier  she  grew.  Kate  was  too 

clever  for  her. 

Two  years  later  I  went  away 
to  school.  Kate  kissed  me  good- 
,  i  hV  ■'  the  tr*,n  moved  out,  und  I, 

glancing  over  her  shoulder,  *«» 
two  flames  of  blue  burning  at  me 
from  a  distance.  They  were  the 
Thief’a  eyes,  and  through  th* 


umlchln§  the  ghutll*  so nd  crab* 
about  him.  and  a aging;  -She’ • 
one.  She'll  neier  come  back!” 


WILLIAM  ANDERSON  OAKES  gave  me  a 
heavy  Jolt  the  night  I  found  him  squatting  on 
damp  sand  at  the  edge  of  thr  big  swamp  cast  of 
Zumhoangn,  ten  miles  from  good  society.  He  was 
watching  the  ghostly  sand  crabs  flit  about  him,  and 
he  was  saying  U>  them:  "She's  gone.  Shell  never 
come  back.  It's  the  best  way.  Isn't  it.  Esther?  Poor 
Esther!  Poor  all  of  us!  Hey!  Have  you  fellows 
seen  her?" 

The  sand  crabs  didn’t  answer  him.  Neither  did  I. 
I  was  too  busy  guessing  how  Oakes,  our  most  pros¬ 
perous  oil  agent  in  Mindanao,  happened  to  be  on  a 
swamp's  fringe  at  2  a.  m  under  a  blooming  moon, 
his  lips  twitching,  hia  shirt  half  torn  off,  and  his 
chest  scratched  deep  with  Jungle  thorns.  I  won¬ 
dered  how  the  whites  of  his  eyes  happened  to  bo 
rodder  than  heart’s  blood,  and  how  his  left  foot 
came  to  be  bore,  and  how  his  handsome  face  chanced 
to  be  stubbled  with  a  month-old  beard. 

It  wasn't  a  bit  like  Oakes.  He  had  always  hod 
good  looks  and  good  manners,  and  he  had  nursed 
them  both.  What’s  more,  hi*  wife’s  front  name 
wasn't  Esther.  It  was  Kate.  And.  In  all  Zamboanga 
peninsula,  there  wasn’t  any  Esther,  so  far  as  I  knew, 
and  I'm  the  head  of  our  local  secret  service  at  that. 

"Get  up.  William,"  said  I  kindly.  "I  didn't  know 
you  touched  booze." 

"If  you  see  her."  said  he.  with  a  face  like  a  white¬ 
washed  wall,  “tell  her  I’m  going  to  take  her  to 
Shanghai.  Going  to  give  her  a  motor  car,  nice 
clothes,  pretty  clothes.  We'll  chase  away  the  thief! 
Say!  Which  way  did  she  go?” 

He  fished  a  scrap  of  coconut  from  his  pocket  and 
gnawed  it,  while  I  ran  through  the  filing  cabinet  that 
I  carry  In  my  head  and  whipped  out  all  cards  labeled 
“Oakes,"  "Gossip,”  and  "Mystery.” 

It  was  said  that  the  Oakeses  were  leaving  soon  for 
Shanghai,  and  all  Zamboanga  was  saying  how  nice 
It  would  be  for  Mrs.  Oakes.  She  had  been  leading  a 
sorry  life  through  the  three  years  gone,  and  every¬ 
body  blamed  Oakes  for  it.  Hr  had  brought  her.  a 
blushing  bride,  from  the  State*  and  had  dragged 
her  up  and  down  Mindanao,  hunting  for  gushers. 
She  had  put  up  a  bluff  of  loving  the  work,  and  she 
pulled  it  off  smoothly  too.  for  she  was  a  real  ex¬ 
pert  on  petroleum  and  in  the  employ  of  the  oil  com¬ 
pany.  But  she  didn't  fool  old  Jas.  Higgins  nor 
Mrs.  Meggs,  the  missionary’s  wife. 

“She’s  a  little  fool.”  said  Mrs.  Meggs  to  me.  “Too 
much  sentiment  and  too  much  spunk!  She’s  wearing 
herself  to  a  dark-brown  shadow  for  that  man’s  sake. 
Cooks  his  meals,  holds  his  hand  when  he's  fagged  at 
night,  analyzes  his  smelly  samples  of  soil  for  him. 
cheers  him  up  with  tales  about  their  striking  oil 
pretty  soon,  tramps  through  swamps  and  jungles 
with  him  till  she  drops.  Oh,  it  make*  me  sick! 
How  con  Oakes  let  her  do  that?*' 

"It  is  queer,”  said  1  to  Mrs.  Meggs.  “It’s  a  sure 
sign  that  something  is  wrong  when  a  man  praises 


his  wife  to  the  skies  in  the  presence  of  strangrrs. 
That's  what  Oakas  is  always  doing  First  time  I  met 
him  he  told  me  what  a  wonderful  woman  she  was. 
and  how  she'd  been  his  Pard  ever  since  they  were 
twelve  years  old.  They  used  la  peddle  newspapers 
together  and  study  geography  together;  and  they  got 
into  the  habit  of  pretending  they  were  married.  They 
used  to  dream  about  buying  a  big  boat  and  filling  it 
with  candy  and  ribbons  and  base! .alls  and  go  sailing 
the  Seven  Sea*  forever  and  ever.  They  were  going 
to  teach  their  children  to  be  sailor^  to  save  money-" 
“It's  loathsome!"  cried  Mr*  Meggs.  "If  he  cares 
for  her.  why  doesn't  he  buy  her  a  pretty  bungalow 
her*  in  Zamboanga?  He's  got  the  money,  and  she 
know*  we'd  all  love  to  have  her  in  town.  She’s  so 


"There's  something  back  of  this,"  said  I  to  Mrs 
Meggs.  "and  some  day  it’ll  com*  to  light." 

All  this  came  to  my  memory  as  I  considered  Oakes 
huddled  before  me  on  the  wet  sand.  As  for  William, 
he  droned  on  to  the  crabs:  “It  cometh,  no  man 
knoweth  when,  like  a  thief  in  the  night— like  a  thief 
In—  Oh.  I  wish  I'd  brought  my  revolver  along!" 

"This  Thing.'*  said  I  to  my  men,  "belongs  to 
Ward  C  in  the  hospital.  Pick  It  up  easy,  boys." 

Before  dawn  Ward  C  had  received  It.  They  called 
it  starvation  and  exhaustion,  and  they  gave  It  a 
cool  bed  and  warm  broth  for  nearly  a  month.  And 
then  they  turned  loose  William  Anderson  Oakes  in  his 
right  body  and  mind,  and  one  day  he  told  me  what 
I’m  going  to  tell  you: 


TT  was  the  Thief  who  did  it  all.  Higgins.  She  be- 
*g*n  when  she  was  seven.  She  was  my  pal  Ed’s 
kid  sister.  Esther  Noyes  was  her  name,  but  every¬ 
body  called  her  the  Thief  in  the  Night  because  she 
came,  no  man  knew  how  or  when,  and  she  took 
whatever  she  wanted.  She  used  to  steal  pennies  out 
of  my  saving*  bank  and  newspapers  from  ray  cus¬ 
tomer*.  She'd  hide  in  our  raspberry  bushes  until 
I  left  my  room,  and  then  she'd  sneak  in  through  the 
kitchen  and  loot. 

I  did  my  best  to  outwit  her.  but  I  couldn't.  So  I 
called  in  my  Pard.  Kate.  Kate  was  the  smartest  girl 
in  our  school.  She  studied  the  Thief  a  long  time. 
She  found  the  Thief  dreaded  rats.  So  Kate  promptly 
shifted  all  my  treasures  to  a  tin  box  under  a  loose 
plank  in  her  father’s  barn,  next  to  a  thriving 
metropolis  of  rodents. 

The  Thief  spent  a  week  hunting  for  the  cache! 
She  spent  another  week  prying  the  plank  loose. 
When  the  first  rat  popped  out.  she  fled  squealing,  her 
taffy-tinted  bangs  flapping  like  elephant  ears. 

“Ill  fix  you!"  she  yelled  at  Kate  and  mo- as  wc 
grinned  over  the  fence  at  her.  “You  wait!" 

We  waited.  The  Thief  developed  a  marvelous  hate 
for  Kate  and  set  out  to  displace  her  in  my  affections. 
She  would  sidle  up  to  me.  her  droll  litUe  head  cocked 
on  a  bare  shoulder,  and  lup:  “I'm  lota  prettier  than 


CAME  September  of  my  senior  year.  I  was  read¬ 
ing  a  new  treatise  by  Vierstocker  to  Kate  while 
she  lay  back  in  a  porch  hammock,  worn  out  from  a 
long  summer  of  overwork.  You  sec.  I  had  told  old 
Noyes  about  her  going  oil  crazy  and  wanting  to 
help  me,  and  old  Noyes  had  told  her  she  was  u  hum¬ 
dinger  and  had  rigged  up  a  nobby  little  laboratory 
for  her  to  play  in,  behind  her  mother’s  woodshed. 


DECEMBER  I  «.  I  U  1  if  IS 


The  «illy  girl  had  fairly  lived  in  the  shack  with  her 
bottles  and  test  tubes.  If  I  hud  been  around.  I’d  have 
put  my  foot  down  on  all  this.  Hut  a  bunch  of  us 
fellows  had  gone  off  on  a  camping  trip  through  New¬ 
foundland,  and  Kate  carefully  said  nothing  about 
her  mad  enterprise  in  her  letters  to  me.  So  I  came 
home  to  And  her  u  limp,  f rattled  wreck. 

•'In  the  upper  zone  of  the  Balik  Pappan  district," 

I  droned  out  of  Vierstocker,  "there  is  u  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  bituminous — ” 

Biff!  A  tennis  ball  dashed  Vierstocker  from  my 
hand.  At  the  foot  of  the  porch  steps  stood  my  as¬ 
sailant,  swinging  a  racket  and  grinning.  ATE  and  I  had  arranged  to  marry  after  Com- 

■•Hello!"  paid  she.  "Haven’t  seen  you  for  a  dog’s  menermrnt.  But  we  didn't.  You  see.  Esther 
age.  Come  play  tennis  with  me!”  teased  me  into  taking  her  to  the  junior  prom,  which 

"There’s  soma  mistake — ”  I  began,  then  stopped,  came  at  the  very  time  when  I  had  to  turn  in  a  vast 
gasped,  while  Kate  laughed  at  me.  "Well.  I'll  b«-  thesis  on  kerosene  in  order  to  win  honors  in  chem- 

If  it  isn't  little  Esther  Noyes,  alias  Thief  in  the  istry.  I  was  Ave  hundred  pages  behind  in  my  read¬ 
s’ ight!  Why,  you've  grown  almost  good-looking."  ing,  and  Esther  was  bound  to  gu  to  the  prom,  and 

Kate  was  sure  that  I  needed  a  little  relaxation  from 
tV>R  that  she  slammed  another  ball  against  my  my  studies.  So  Kate  agreed  to  work  up  my  back 

I  breast.  But  I  didn’t  feel  it.  I  was  numb  with  reading  for  me  and  knock  out  an  outline  of  the 

amazement.  Lord,  the  live  gold  of  her  treased  hair,  thesis. 

and  the  crimson  pulse  of  life  in  her  satin  cheeks!  It  was  a  fine  piece  of  work  she  did.  It  won  me 
Heavens,  how  she  had  blossomed!  Yesterday  a  the  highest  honors  in  my  class  and  a  corking  letter 

candy-sucking  child.  To-day,  a— well,  what?  Call  from  old  Noyes.  Unfortunately,  though,  it  was  fol- 

hcr  the  rush  of  flowers  after  a  spring  rain.  Call  her  lowed  by  a  telegram,  one  week  later,  which  said: 

the  bird’s  first  song  ufter  the  chill  silences  of  winter.  “Kate  collapsed.  Nervous  exhaustion.  Recovery  cer- 

Call  her.  best  of  sll.  Life.  Life  it  wss  which  had  tain,  but  very  slow.  Better  come  to  her  next  week.” 

crept  into  her  like  a  thief  in  the  night  anil  had  be-  When  I  reached  the  hospital  where  they  had  put 
come  master  of  the  house  ut  daybreak.  her,  her  old  doctor  came  roaring  at  me  "You  mu- 

“Aro  you  still  swiping  pennies  from  indigent  erable  dog!”  said  he.  most  ungraciously — and  much 
newsboys?"  I  asked.  too  loudly — “you  ought  to  be  horsewhipped!" 

"1  hove  a  dozen  new  tennis  balls.  Bought  them  ”1  don’t  understand  you.“  said  I  coldly, 
to  wallop  you  with—  specially !”  She  dropped  her  "I  know  you  don’t."  he  snarled.  “But  for  her 
eyes  a  degree.  sake  I  hope  you  will  some  day.  She’s  the  kind  that 

"Are  you  still  afraid  of  rots?”  goes  the  limit  in  this  helpmate  business.  And  you’re 

"Our  court  is  splendid— freshly  rolled."  She  the  cad  who  leU  her!  I  forbid  you  to  marry  her 

swung  her  racket  impatiently  and  eyed  Kate  with  a  until  she  has  completely  recovered,  which  will  be  ten 

glance  full  of  hints.  months  from  now.  at  best.  And  I  wish  I  could  for- 

"Run  along  and  play  with  the  child,”  Kate  laughed.  bid  your  marrying  her  then!  You  don’t  deserve  the 

"There's  no  dodging  her.  She  always  gets  what  she  girl,  you  fool!" 

wants.”  "Thanks!"  I  snapped.  "And  now  I’ll  go  in  and 

"All  right  I”  I  jumped  up.  "Where’s  your  racket.  see  her.” 

Pard?  We’ll  make  it  threesomes."  "Not  for  a  month!"  He  barred  my  path. 

"I’m  too  tired,  honest.  And  singles  are  Iota  more  I  stalked  off  in  a  sulk  and  marched  from  street  to 
fun  anyhow.”  street  wondering  why  doctors  had  to  be  cranks. 

"You're  a  .lear!”  purred  Esther.  "They  are  more  By  chance  I  drifted  past  the  Noyea  mansion.  The 
fun.  Please  hurry.  Will!"  tennis  court  was  bleak  and  rain-riven.  On  the  back 

We  two  romped  off.  porch  an  empty  chair  rocked  tpookily  in  the  raw 

"Aren’t  you  glad  to  see  me  again?”  the  Thief  wind;  and  I  almost  .aw  Somrtiody  sitting  in  it,  a 


bakery.  Let  Kate  run  it— she’d  love  to.  Then  we 
can  play  till  half-past  eternity." 

"Wouldn’t  that  be  tiresome?"  I  ventured,  my 
throat  tightening. 

“Not  with  you  on  the  other  side  of  the  net."  She 
shot  the  words  at  me  like  bullet*.  blushed  U.  the 
roots  of  her  gleaming  hair,  and  fled  into  her  house. 

"Well.  I’ll  be — "  I  mopped  my  brow  and  suddenly 
felt  chilly  all  over. 

At  two  the  next  afternoon  I  was  smashing  twisters 
over  the  net  again.  Odd.  wasn’t  it? 


Now,  what  could  a  man  say  to  that?  Only  what 
I  said:  "Rubbish.  Esther!  Camp  hero  aa  long  ns  you 
like.  You  won’t  find  It  much  fun.  We’ll  lie  very  busy.” 

“Oh.  I’m  not  after  fun!”  she  cried,  with  a  fling 
of  her  wonderful  head.  "I'm  serioua.  I  want  to  learn 
housekeeping.  It’s  awfully  Important,  don’t  you 
think  so.  now  that  good  servant,  are  so  hard  to  find? 

And  I  want  to 
learn  Spanish  too. 

are  go¬ 
ing  to  plug  at 
Spanish,  aren’t 
you?  Dad  expects 
you  to  go  to  the 
Philippines  some 
day.  I  think  every 
American  ought  to 
know  Spanish, 
don’t  you?" 

Did  she  know 
how  she  rushed 
these  words?  And 
how  she  arose 
■  trembling,  only  to 

sit  down  limply? 
And  how  the  crim- 
V  Ha  son  tides  flooded 

her  satin  cheeks? 
.  I'm  aure  she  didn’t. 
Her  young  soul 
dozed  In  the  dusk 
before  the  dawn  of 
a.  womanhood. 

blur(<Kl 
Ed  to  me.  “Don’t 

Will.  She  always 
It  took 
her  two  months  to 
bully  dad  into  let¬ 
ting  her  come  hero, 
but  »he  managed 
*  .  it  Dam  it.  I  «..h 

I  knew  how  she 
always  gets  every- 
g  *'  -  .  thing  she  wants'" 

"I  only  get  the 
little  things,”  the 
g»»l  *ighed  "All 
'  the  big  things  slip 

•.  #,  -t  .  *  >.  .1'  through  my  fin 

gers.” 

“Big  things? 

hunds.  whirled  H'/iaf  years  uVre  bean  through  lince!  Burning  skies  bg  dag  and  innkrt  bg  night.  Sleeping  in  treet!  What’s—"  Ed 

me  giddily,  and  lifted  a  wonder- 

whooped:  “Oh,  this  ing  eye. 

is  living!  We  must  do  this  every  afternoon  for-  racket  across  her  knees  and  a  luring  smile  of  wel-  "Dear  me,  how  rude  I’m  getting!  1  should  have 
ever  and  ever.  Be  here  at  two  to-morrow—”  come  in  her  abysmal  blue  eyes.  had  coffer  ready  for  you,  Will,  after  your  train 

"But— hem — ”  I  blundered,  afraid  of  my  own  I  fled,  stiff  with  a  fear  I  dared  not  name.  That  trip!”  The  Thief  leaped  toward  the  dining  room, 
words.  "1  have  Vierstocker  to  read.  He’s  my  bread  night  I  was  back  in  my  college  room  poring  over  oil.  "Whew!"  I  sank  back  in  a  chair,  flabby  and 
ar.d  butter,  you  know.”  Five  weeks,  and  I  ran  borne  to  see  Kale.  She  sat  up  cold,  while  the  innocent,  slow-witted  Ed  stared  and 

“Down  with  bread  and  butter!  I’ll  buy  you  a  in  bed  and  talked  in  dull  sport*.  Her  fingers  twisted  asked  me  if  Kate  had  been  overworking  me  lately. 

0».  it 
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Esther  mastered  housekeeping  swiftly, 
but  in  her  own  way.  She  broke  dixhc* 
by  the  crateful,  she  boiled  our  breakfast 
colic®  till  it  looked  and  tasted  like  ink.  she 
forbade  Camembert  cheese,  and  she  made 
Ed  take  his  luncheons  downtown,  on  the 
plea  that  the  poor  boy  couldn't  stand  an 
extra  subway  trip.  She  made  me  come 
home  for  luncheons,  because —  Oh.  there 
was  n  different  because  every  day!  But 
there  were  always  the  same  abysmal  blue 
eyes  shining  ut  me  across  the  table,  and 
the  same  eager  brushing  of  pink  finger* 
across  my  sleeve  after  the  pink  fingers 
hud  .dropped  three  lumps  of  sugar  in  my 
coffee. 

For  weeks  I  dared  not  write  Kate  about 
it.  But  at  last  I  hud  to.  For  a  letter 
came  from  her.  saying — ever  so  casually: 

"Mr.  Noyes  tells  me  Esther  is  playing 
house  with  you  and  Ed,  What  a  funnv 
child  she  is!  [  wonder  how  she  ever  teased 
her  mother  into  letting  her  do  it.  She’s 
only  eighteen,  isn't  she?  How  glad  I  am 
that  you’ve  got  somebody  to  pull  your  nose 
out  of  your  books.  But.  dear.  I  wish  the 
job  were  mine.  .  ,  ." 

T  WROTE  Kate  a  word  picture  of  the 
A  Thief  butting  in,  smashing  china,  ruin¬ 
ing  our  coffee,  and  making  a  bluff  of  doing 
something  serious.  I  explained  that  the 
whole  plan  was  a  game  of  the  Thief’s  to 
spend  a  winter  in  New  York  unchaper- 
oned.  But  before  the  ink  dried  on  my 
paper  I  sensed  that  the  picture  was  sadly 
out  of  drawing.  I  would  have  torn  it  up 
and  drafted  a  better  one.  but  In  romped  Esther 
and  dragged  me  away  to  golf  in  her  car. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  1  was  supposed  to  help  Ed 
inspect  some  plans  for  a  new  refining  plant,  but 
Esther  insisted  that  !  lake  her  to  a  house  party 
over  on  I»ng  Island.  "Your  father  wants  me  to 
work,”  I  pleaded. 

"Pool  Dad’s  gone  to  Philadelphia  over  week-end. 
You  cun  do  the  work  to-morrow  in  a  hurry.  Please 
bring  my  fur  coat  down.  Will!”  As  she  spoke  she 
put  on  her  hut.  "Dad’s  unfair.  You’re  entitled  to 
your  week-ends  and  your  holiduy*.  Why,  evrn  the 
street  cleaners  get  them!" 

I  studied  the  hat  and  the  shining  arms  that  made 


This  is— living!  My  own  dear!”  My  hand 
tightened  upon  her  lax  arm.  The  arm 
lifted,  as  in  a  trance,  and  reached  around 
my  neck.  Then  the  eyes  opened,  smiled 
into  mine  with  the  sure,  strong  pride  of 
ownership! 

“Kiss  me,  dear!”  Did  the  eyes  say  it 
or  the  lips  breathe  it?  I  don’t  know.  But 
the  word  was  law. 

SOME  time  afterward  Ed’s  key  clicked 
in  the  outer  door.  Wc  tore  ourselves 
apart.  Something  was  burning  in  the 
kitchen.  It  was  the  teakettle,  which  had 
boiled  dry.  The  hour  was  midnight. 

“You’re  in  for  a  row,”  Ed  scowled  at 
me.  "Why  didn’t  you  help  me  with  those 
plans  ?” 

"I’ll  do  it  to-morrow,”  said  I. 

"No,  you  won’t,”  retorted  Ed,  striding 
to  his  room.  “Dad  and  I  finished  them  up 
We  worked  till  eleven  to-night.  Dad  came 
back  unexpectedly.  He  wants  to  see  you 
first  thing  in  the  morning.” 

I  laughed.  I  knew  Esther  would  bully 
the  old  man  out  of  his  grouch  against  mo. 
So  with  a  wink  at  her  I  went  to  my  room. 
An  old  letter  from  Kate  lay  unanswered 
on  my  dresser.  • 

"Good  God!”  I  groaned.  "What'll  I  do 
about  her?” 

AH  night  I  tossed  in  a  fever  of  indeci¬ 
sion  and  tortured  conscience.  I  couldn't 
throw  Pard  over  In  any  ordinary  way. 
She  had  built  her  whole  lifo  around  mine. 
She  had  taken  me  and  my  promises  so 
seriously!  And,  after  all,  she  was  u  dear; 
so  loyal,  so  clever,  so  helpful!  Could  I  over  explain 
to  her  this  terrific  new  passion  that  hud  mastered 
me?  Would  she  understand?  Would  she  release  me? 

Dawn  came,  and  these  <|Ucations  were  still  shriek¬ 
ing  in  my  ears.  !  stumbled  down  to  the  office,  red- 
eyed.  Old  Noyes  was  waiting  for  me. 

“I’ve  given  you  a  chunce  to  brenk  into  our  busi¬ 
ness.  Oakes,”  he  barked,  "and  you’ve  treated  it  like 
a  cheap  clerking  job.  You  work  as  little  as  possible. 
You  waste  your  nights  and  holidays  over  Esther, 
who  Is  a  silly  child.  You  blow  in  here  lute  and 
sleepy.  You’re  not  loyal  to  us,  Onkes.  So — hm 
after  the  first  of  next  month  we  "hull  not  need 
your  services.”  K'oiliasnf  on  page  30) 


There  smiled  at  me  the  abgsmal  blue  eyes  ol  Esther 


a  living  bower  over  her  face,  and  suddenly  her 
logic  became  irresistible. 

She  squeezed  my  hand  as  I  helped  her  into  the 
ear.  and  it  set  something  astir  in  me  that  pulsed 
all  through  that  glorious  day. 

We  reached  home  at  eight,  wind-blown  and  raven¬ 
ous.  I  put  the  teakettle  on  the  stov®  and  prowled 
through  the  ice  box.  while  Esther  set  the  table.  A 
minute  later  I  went  to  the  dininr  room  and  saw  a 
golden  Head  on  the  white  tablecloth.  Our  house¬ 
keeper  was  fast  asleep. 

The  blood  pounded  in  my  ears  as  I  leaned  over 
Her  and  stroked  her  hair.  The  eyelids  quivered, 
and  the  luscious  lips  murmured  drowsily:  "My  dear! 
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STRANGERS  in  Our  Square  stop  snd  sure 
at  No.  17.  In  itself  the  house  is  unremark¬ 
able;  u  dull,  brown  rectangle  with  a  faintly 
mildewed  air  about  the  cornice*.  It  is  this 
sign  on  the  front  which  attracU  the  startled 
notice  of  the  wayfarer: 

THE  ANGEL  OF  DEATH 
One  Plight  Up  and  Bing  Bril 

To  us  of  the  Square  the  placord  is  a  com¬ 
monplace.  and  the  Angel  of  Death  just  Boggs, 
u  chunky,  bristly  little  man  with  gold  teeth 
and  a  weak,  meek,  peanut-whistle  voice,  who 
condueU  not  a  private  bomb  factory  or  a  sui¬ 
cide  club,  as  uninformed  romantic*  hopefully 
surmise  upon  n  first  reuding.  but  a  worthy 
though  humble  enterprise  of  hygiene  and 
rleunlines*  more  specifically  set  forth  in  the 
legend  running,  crimson,  across  the  top  of 
his  business  card: 

Booos  Kills  Brcs 

Once  in  the  long  ago  that  explicit  announce¬ 
ment  hud  flamed  upon  the  house  front-  It 
yielded  to  the  more  dignified  form  when 
Mudam  Tullafferr  took  Mr.  Boggs’s  top  floor. 
She  said  thnt  it  was  objectionable  and  that  she 
could  not  live  over  it.  and  the  landlord,  duly 
impressed,  sacrificed  hi*  prized  alliteration 
rather  than  lose  a  lodger  so  elegant  and 
aristocratic.  Mr.  Boggs  had  a  vaBt.  albeit 
distant,  reverence  for  aristocracy,  and  he 
recognized  in  Madam  Tullafferr  a  true  ex¬ 
ponent.  So  the  sign  came  down  and  she  went 
up.  With  her  went  her  furniture,  scanty  but 
magnificent,  a  silver-inlaid  lock  box  locally 
credited  with  safeguarding  the  Pemberton 
family  diamonds.  Scmpronius.  who  was  fat  and 
black  and  a  cat,  and  Old  Sally,  who  was  fat 
and  black  and  a  thief.  For  five  years  Madam 


Tallnffcrr  dwelt  above  the  lethal  Boggs,  and 
at  the  end  of  thnt  period  Our  Square  knew 
hardly  more  of  her  than  on  the  day  of  her 
arrival.  She  was  polite,  but  resolutely  aloof 
us  befitted  her  station  in  life. 

For  Mr.  Boggs ’a  lodger  was  all  that  ia  most 
glorious  in  Southern  lineage.  Her  full  style 
and  title  was  Madam  Rachel  Pinckney  Pem¬ 
berton  Tullafferr,  with  two  Is,  two  fs.  and 
two  rs,  if  you  valued  her  fovor.  She  was  pas¬ 
sionately  devoted  to  the  Lost  Cause,  and  be- 
longed  to  no  less  than  seven  ‘‘Daughtera-of" 
organizations  with  sumptuous  stationery.  Mr. 
Boggs  was  very  proud  of  her  mail.  He  Hold 
she  had  the  swellest  correspondence  in  Our 
Square.  When  letter*  arrived  bearing  her 
name  without  the  requisite  double  Is,  fs,  and 
r*.  they  were  invariably  returned  to  the  post¬ 
man  indorsed  in  a  firm,  fine  hand:  "No  such 
individual  known  here."  But  if  the  letters 
appeared  important,  the  kindly  and  admiring 
Angel  of  Death  used  to  intercept  them  and 
supply  the  missing  consonants  from  his  own 
inkwell.  In  this  wuy  he  accumulated  consider¬ 
able  information,  and  was  able  to  apprise  Our 
Square  that  his  lodger  was  superstitious,  sub¬ 
scribed  to  a  dream  magazine,  and  belonged  to 
a  Spirit  Guidance  Group.  He  darkly  sus¬ 
pected  the  spirits  of  giving  her  bad  advice 
about  investment*. 

IN  person  Madam  Tallafferr  was  spare,  tall. 

and  straight.  Her  age  when  she  first  camr 
to  us  wa*.  to  borrow  caution  from  the  war- 
rone  censorship,  "somewhere  in  the  sixties.' 
though  to  Old  Sally  she  was  still  "my  younc 
mist'ess.”  Age  had  sharpened  her  personality, 
like  her  features,  to  a  fine  point.  She  was,  1 
think,  the  most  serene,  incisive,  and  authori¬ 
tative  person  I  have  ever  encountered.  Her 
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ally.  Being  a  Pemberton  by  birth  and  a  Tallafferr 
by  name,  she  perceived  in  necessity  of  understanding 
lesser  forms  of  life. 

Yet  she  possess rd  understanding,  too.  and  of  a 
subtle,  line,  and  profound  kind.  Otherwise  she  could 
never  have  don'  for  Schcptcin  what  she  did  when 
Sehepstein'*  t  .enty-ycar-o'-d  Metta  killed  herself 
through  taking  po'soa  tablets  (by  mistake  of  course, 
as  the  Little  Bed  Hector  perjuriously  certified).  In 
his  hour  of  lonely  grief  and  sh^me.  Our  Square 
turned  its  back  upon  the  little  cross-eyed,  cross- 
grained.  agnostic  t ra Bicker  in  old  debts,  old  fur¬ 
niture.  old  books,  obi  stamps,  old  silver,  and  any¬ 
thing  else  old  which  he  could  boy  from  the  unin¬ 
formed  and  sell  to  the  cvvdous;  not  because  he  had 
at  one  time  or  another  got  the  belter  of  most  of  u* 
in  some  deal  and  was  the  Icst-hatcd  habitant  within 
the  four  inclosing  streets,  but  because  we  did  not 
know  what  to  do  for  him  and  feared  his  savage  an.l 
cynical  rebuffs.  Hut  when  the  furtive  hearse  and  the 
one  carriage  for  Sehepstein,  which  was  to  have  teen 
the  whole  of  little  Metta 's  funeral,  drew  up  at  night 
before  the  S.  hepstem  Bat.  Madam  Rachel  Pinckney 
Pcmhcrton  Tallalfrrr  descended  her  steps,  and 
crossed  Our  Square,  rustling  and  in  the  high  estate 
of  black  silk  and  lace.  She  mu‘t.have  been  watching. 


She  fountain  and  bad.1  Mndairhun  hold  his  peace. 
Old  Sally  followed  with  a  market  basket.  Mac- 
Lachan  elevated  his  voice  a  pitch. 

“ Horror  and  fnght  were  in  hi*  fare. 

The  neighbor*  though t  hr  ici*  running  a  met': 
Hr  clung  to  a  law/i-yo-t  fo  -tag  hi «  inter. 

But  the  leg  broke  u it ng  and  key t  ay  the  cAase." 


bellowed  Maclaichari.  "1  am  not  aweer,”  he  added, 
still  rhythmic,  though  with  a  change  of  meter,  "that 
now  and  here,  you  possess  any  legal  authority  in 
this  squeer!"  v 

The  Duchess  pointed  a  stilettolike  finger  at  Mac- 
Lachan.  “You  are  a  rum  wastrel,"  she  pronounced 
severely. 

Murlavchan  pointed  his  revolver  at  the  Duchess, 
though  rather  wavermgly.  "I  am,"  said  he.  "and 
proud  of  it.” 

"You  will  do  some  harm  with  that  firearm." 

“I  will,”  said  Marl-arhan.  "and  glad  to  tin  it." 

"Co  home  to  your  bed  and  pray,"  ordered  the  HtitT. 
old  lady  contemptuously. 

Macl.ach.vn  regarded  her  gruvrly.  "Fly.  witch." 
he  said.  *'Awa'  wk'  ye  on  ycr  broomstick.  I  have 
a  silver  bullet  for  yrr  life." 

"Give  me  that  pistol."  she  directed  and  stretched 

out  a  hand  for  it. 
Quietly  but  firm- 

Bly  MucLachnn  shot 

her.  At  the  siime 
moment  Old  Sally 
hit  him  expertly 
on  the  head  with 
u  I  Kittle  which  sin- 
look  from  her  mar¬ 
ket  basket  Mac- 
Ijichan  slumped 
forward  and  took 
his  whirling 
thoughts  carefully 
lie  tween  his  two 
hands  "I  ha'  done 
wrong,"  he  pres- 
e  it  1 1  y  concluded. 
"I  ha’  murdered 
my  aged  an’  re- 
aprrtuhlc  aunt  in 
cold  blood.  Tnk’ 
my  woe pon  an’  halo 
me  to  the  gallus." 

lie  passed  his 
revolver  over  to  a 
firm  grasp.  It 
was  that  of  the 
Duchess  She  was 
bleeding  very 
slightly,  the  mer¬ 
est  trickle,  from  the 

ear  which  Mac- 
l.uehan'a  bullet 
had  grated. 

“Do  not  strike 
him  a  g  n  i  n,"  she 
bade  Old  Sally, 
composedly,  and 
that  faithful  imuon  dropped  her  bottle  and  lost 
fifty  cent*'  worth  of  catchup. 

•Tome  home  before  you  get  into  trouble."  was  the 
lady's  command  to  the  now  rowed  and  repentant 
tailor. 

Whimpering  and  rohhing  his  head,  he  suffered  him- 
self  to  l>e  marched  l«aek  to  his  Home  of  Kashion.  So 
promptly  was  the  retirement  executed  that  Terry  the 
Cop  never  knew  (officially!  what  had  taken  place. 
Unofficially  all  of  Our  Square  knew.  And  the  follow- 
ing  day  a  deputation  of  ua  marched  Mar I.achan 
around  to  No.  17  toapologize.  As  we  stood  on  the  stair¬ 
way  awaiting  her  pleasure,  we  could  hear  Madam 
Rachel  Pinckney  Pem!>ertoii  Tallafferr  directing  Old 
Sally  to  inform  the  deputation  that  she  had  not.  to 
the  best  of  her  recol  lee  lion,  evinced  any  intention 
of  receiving  on  that  particular  day.  and  that  she 
sent  her  compliment*  to  ua.  and  was  not  ut  home. 
"That's  the  high-toned  way  of  saying  she  don't 
g  it.  sitting  want  to  see  ua."  chirped  the  admiring  Mr.  Bogga 

legs  in  the  betw.en  gratification  and  apology-.  "Aristocrat  to 

•hich  might  the  finger  tips!  Haven't  I  always  told  you  so?" 
knew  at  the  He  had,  to  the  uttermoat  wearying  of  the  fleah! 
»*  no  such  But  there  came  a  time  when  he  boasted  leas  aasurvd- 

would  an-  |y  of  his  top-floor  grandeur.  To  the  little  circle 

mg  all  his  at  the  Elite  Restaurant  it  became  evident  that 

i  candidates  something  was  preying  upon  the  blithe  spirit  of  the 

ler  of  their  Angel  of  Death,  something  having  to  do  with  hia 

>ts  this  was  Duchess.  One  evening,  in  a  hurst  of  confidence,  he 

Elsa  of  the  unburdened  himself  to  the  Little  Red  Doctor  and  me. 

lacLachan**  Madam  was.  he  feared,  losing  interest  in  the  lofty 
than  con-  social  sphere  to  which  she  had  been  railed.  Seldom, 

■rry  to  the  nowadays. did  she  go  in  her  full  regnlin  uptown,  Auto- 

ly  fictitious  mobiles  came  no  more  to  his  flattered  door.  Worst 

'he  did  not  of  all,  her  fascinating  mail  had  dwindled.  Where 

re.  deprived  formerly  there  would  be  as  many  ns  eight  or  ten 

ire  entitled.  envelope*  per  week,  decorated  with  splendid  and 

itching  the  significant  insignia  and  inclosing  proud  and  stiff 
wondering  cardboard  (as  Mr.  Boggs  naively  remarked),  now 
there  was  but  one  regular  communication  of  the 
stiffly  up  to  sort,  the  letter  bearing  (Continued  on  yngr  201 


Hoggs  the  lethal 
rushed  up  to  hia  top 
floor  in  great  per- 
turhution  of  spirit 
and  burst  In  upon 
the  finale  of  the 
performance.  From  » 

what  he  could  ob- 
serve  the  malign-  mSb- 
lion  w  u  a  purely 
formal  and  Innocu¬ 
ous  and  the  out¬ 
cries  merely  u  con¬ 
cession  to  w  h  a  I 
waa  expected  and 
proper  In  the  dr- 
cuinstnncea.  B  U  t 
when  he  made  hia 
presence  known, 
the  Duchess  In  few 
eold  and  measured 
terms  explained  to 
him  his  exact  pur¬ 
port  and  aignifl- 
cunce  In  the  cosmic 
scheme,  which  ho 
promptly  perceived 
to  he  an  approxi¬ 
mate  aero.  "She  wixened  me  up 
of  Heath,  "like  a  last  season’s  roach." 

One  after  another  ahe  wixened  us  all  up  sufficiently 
to  convince  Our  Square  that  ahe  desired  no  personal 
share  in  Its  loosely  communal,  kindly,  and  village 
like  life. 

Hut  though  aloof  ahe  was  not  alien.  A-  befitted 
her  name  and  station,  she  could  in  time  of  need  de¬ 
scend  from  her  remote  Olympus  above  the  insec 
tlcldnl  Mr.  Hoggs  and  lend  a  hand.  The  first  occasion 
was  when  a  sudden  and  disastrous  spring  epidemic 
of  that  Herod  of  diseases,  diphtheria,  swept  down 
upon  Our  Square,  bringing  panic  in  its  train,  an  in 
sane  and  bestial  panic  whirh  barred  doors  again-t 
the  authorities,  against  help,  against  medicine, 
against  even  our  fiery  and  beloved  Little  Red  Doctor.  heroi 
who  stands  like  u  bulwark  between  us  and  death  and  her  h 
the  fear  of  death.  Then  the  Duchess  appeared.  She  on  hi 
consulted  briefly  with  the  Little  Red  Doctor.  She  Cork 
put  on  the  black  silk  of  splendor,  the  Pinckney  lace*  forth 
and  the  Pemberton  diamond*,  and  thus  girded  for  cn  th 
the  fray  went  forth,  a  spurc,  thin-lipped.  female,St-  watei 
George,  against  our  local  dragon.  Wherever  that  or  mi 
sane  and  confident  preset.ee  appeared,  panic  gave  t'me. 
way  to  reuson  and  mutiny  to  obedience.  There  were  room 
no  heroics.  She  nursed  no  dying  children,  saved  no  noum 
sudden  emergency.  She  simply  restored  and  enforced  troub 
courage  through  the  authority  of  a  valiant  and  a*  for  c> 
sured  personality.  Just  before  the  Little  Red  Doctor  appli- 
collapsed,  at  the  close  of  the  crisis,  he  delivered  hi-  a  ca* 
estimate  of  her.  *  Elite 

"Cold  nerve  and  tradition.  Our  Square  ought  to  read) 
put  up  a  statue  to  her — in  steel.”  sciem 

Against  which  may  be  set  off  the  Duchess's  com-  farth 
placent  and  bland  summing  up  of  the  Little  Red  Italia 
Doctor :  wish 

"He  seems  a  worthy  young  man."  of  th 

In  retort,  Mr.  Bogg*.  for  once  forgetting  his  lurke 
reverential  attitude,  indignantly  piped:  "God  give  balla. 

you  understanding!”  what 

The  Duchess  merely  lifted  her  eyebrows  fraction-  Th 


He  hare  « ucrr—hilly  terminated  the  negotiation *.  Madam  Tallafferr."  Mr.  Bogg*  began 


Behind  her  -addled  Old  Sally  with  an  armful  of 
white  row*.  They  met  Sehepstein  at  the  foot  of  hi* 
steps,  following  hia  dead  As  the  casket  passed  her. 
Madam  Tallafferr  took  the  wealth  of  bloom  from 
the  servant  and  scattered  its  snowy  purity  above  the 
girl.  At  that  the  face  of  Sehepstein,  which  had  l-cen 
cold  lead  gray,  changed  and  flushed  and  softened, 
and  he  staggered  suddenly  -here  he  stood  and  might 
have  fallen  had  not  that  strong  old  woman  thrust 
an  arm  under  hi«  to  help  him  on  his  way.  S«. 
two  mourners  went  in  the  lone  carriage  to  little 
Metta 's  funeral 
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More  Men  Are  Now  Choosing 
Their  Cigarettes  SENSIBLY 

Today  men  are  willing  to  think  a  little  more  carefully 
even  about  the  cigarette  they  choose. 

That  is  good  sense.  For,  if  a  cigarette  contains 
iairly  heavy  tobaccos  or  if  it  contains  good  tobaccos 
carelessly  blended  -  it  will  never  do  as  a  steady 
smoke.  That  kind  of  a  cigarette  can  never  be  truly 
sensible.  Because,  good  as  it  may  ta£e  for  a  while,  it 
will  begin  to  disturb  after  continued  smolang. 

The  one  reason  why  Fatimas  appeal  to  so  many 
thinking  men  is  that  Fatimas  do  NOT  disturb.  Their 
Turkish  blend  of  pure  tobaccos  is  delicately  balanced 
so  as  to  make  them  truly  comfortable—  comfortable 
to  throat  as  well  as  tongue.  And  even  more  important 
they  arc  comfortable  AFTER  smoking.  They  leave 
a  man  feeling  keen  and“fitjuft  as  a  cigarette  of 
pure  tobaccos,  properly  blended,  should  do. 

^‘Cffett'syKymOoCacco  Co. 


i  Cigarette 
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the  mystic  double  circle  of  the  Spirit 
('uidum-e  Group  an<l,  as  that  was  post¬ 
marked  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Boggs  had  a 
small  notion  of  its  social  import-  Most 
of  her  day*  the  aristocratic  lodger  now- 
spent  at  solitaire,  with  Sempronius. 
the  black  cat,  for  critic.  Mr.  Boggs 
surmised  sadly  that  the  goddess  of  hi* 
top-floor  Olympus  was  growing  old. 

Very  likely  the  phenomenon  would 
have  gone  unexplained  to  this  day- 
had  not  both  the  Rosser  twins  fallen 
into  the  fountain  simultaneously,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  usual  custom,  which  is 
lur  one  of  them  to  take  the  careless 
plunge  while  the  other  dances  fran 
tiinlly  on  terra  lirma  and  yells  till 
help  comes.  Madam  TallutTerr  once 
termed  them  "Death’s  pluymute*,"  be 
cause  of  this  ineradicable  passion  for 
I’.umboling  on  the  brink  of  the  pool 
which  i*  just  deep  enough  to  cover 
their  two-year-old  heads.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  Old  Sully  was  the  neurest  aid 
So  she  waddled  fatly  over  and  hauled 
them  out  easily  enough.  Then,  quite 
inexplicably,  she  fell  in  herself  and 
lay  gently  oscillating  at  the  bottom  of 
three  feet  of  water.  Still  more  in¬ 
explicably.  she  refused  to  come  to  prop¬ 
erly  when  Mr.  Hoggs  and  I  fished  her 
out  ufter  not  more  than  thirty  see- 
onds'  immersion.  Also  she  looked 
qurerly  flattened  and  misshapen  and 
unnatural.  So  we  ran  her  into  the 
l.ittle  Red  Doctor’s  office  and  awaited 
the  verdict. 

TT  was  a  long  wan.  When  at  length 
Ithe  Little  Red  Doctor  emerged  there 
was  a  wild  kind  of  glint  in  hi*  eye. 

"D'yuu  know  what’s  the  matter  with 
that  old  bl in- k  idiot?”  he  demanded. 

"Martyr  to  her  own  bee- ro lam.” 
suggested  Mr.  Hoggs,  the  romantic. 
"I*  she  drownded?" 

The  Little  Red  Doctor  snorted:  "She’s 
starvi-d.  That’*  what  she  is!” 

"She’s  as  fat  as  butter,"  I  protested. 

“Fat  like  a  sliver!”  retorted  the 
physiciun  scornfully.  "Padded!" 

"What  on  earth  should  she  pad  for?" 
I  cried. 

"To  fool  her  mistress.  She’s  been 
going  without  food  so  as  to  buy  more 
fur  madam. ’’ 

At  this  Information  the  eyes  of  the 
I  lest  roving  Angel  bade  fair  to  pop 
Irom  their  sockets  ami  injure  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Red  Ihictor  toward  whom  they 
were  violently  protruding.  "D’ye 
mmnterwuy  they're  poor?”  he  gasped 

The  Little  Red  Doctor  outlined  the 
history  of  the  aristocratic  pair,  u*  he 
had  extracted  it  from  Old  Sally.  In 
the  extraction  he  had  grossly  violated 
hi*  professional  ethics,  as  he  shame- 
le.sly  admitted,  by  giving  her  a  half 
glass  of  port,  which,  on  her  pinched 
stomach  operated  a*  a  tongue-loosener 
and  betrayed  her  secret  into  his  hand*. 

“I'm  not  going  to  have  two  aged  fe¬ 
males  dying  of  want  in  Our  Square 
just  for  the  sake  of  a  paper  ethic  or 
two,”  he  declared  rebclliously. 

According  to  what  he  had  learned, 
the  Duchess  had  left  Virginia  to  save 
money  and  appearances,  dragging 
along  like  a  fetter  a  debt  of  honor 
contracted  by  a  worthless  scamp  of  a 
brother.  Of  course  it  was  not  in  any 
sense  a  legal  debt,  but  she.  with  her 
old-world  idea*,  had  considered  it  to 
be  u  blot  upon  the  family  scutcheon, 
and  hud  been  paying  interest,  and  bit 
by  bit  the  principal,  from 
her  rigidly  conserved 
little  income.  Presently 
un  investment  which  had 
been  indicated  through 
the  dream  magazine's  in¬ 
terpretation  of  one  of 
madam’s  dreams  reduced 
its  dividend*  and  madam 
eut  off  a  few  of  her 
filial  membership*  An¬ 
other  recommended  by 
the  Spirit  Guide  went 
wholly  wrong.  More 
memberships  were  re¬ 
luctantly  resigned.  Old 
Sally,  as  head  of  the 
commissary,  with  full 
powers  und  responsibil¬ 
ities,  was  compelled  to 
operate  on  a  radically 
reduced  apportionment 
Two  item*  took  prece¬ 
dence  of  all  else— the 
rent  und  the  debt. 

"You  meantertellme.” 
chirped  Mr.  Boggs,  "that 
Madam  Tullafferr  hasn’t 
hail  enough  to  eut?” 

"I  do  not."  said  the 
Little  Red  Doctor  em¬ 
phatically.  “She  has.  Old 
Sully  hasn’t.  Buther  mis¬ 
tress  doesn't  know  that.” 
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Schepaltln  received  n»  In  hh  f'ubby.  grimy,  dreolatcd  front  room 


Mr.  Boggs  raised  pious  eyes  to  the 
ceiling.  ’’Wotehe  going  to  do  a’>out 
it?”  he  inquired,  lie  was.  I  take  it. 
reminding  Providence  of  its  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  matter. 


“Sell  the  Tsllsffeh  homestead  fuhnl- 
tore!”  crird  Old  Sally,  scandalized. 

’’Well,  perhaps  madam  has  more  of 
that  old  lace  than  she  needs  " 

"The  Pinckney  lace!"  said  Old  Sally 


The  Little  Red  |>oetor  wasn’t  for  |n  .  !onp  fln,nty.  which  settled 

leaving  It  to  Providence.  V\e»c  got  that  point. 


to  And  a  way  to  help." 

"Charity?  To  m..UmV  twittered 
Mr.  Boggs.  “I’d  hate  te  try  it  on." 

The  l.ittle  Red  Doctor  scratched  his 
large  red  head  in  perplrxity.  Then  he 
called  Old  Sally  in. 

"Now.  Sally,"  -aid  he.  “we’re  all 
friends  of  yours  here." 

“Veasuh,  said  Old  Sally  gratefully. 

-And  friend*  of  your  mistress’s  " 

Old  Sally  bristled  “My  younjr  mis- 


“ Possibly,  then,  the  diamonds."  I  sug¬ 
gested  diffidently. 

At  this  Old  Sally’s  lip*,  which  had 
been  pressed  firmly  inward,  inverted 
themselves.  She  began  to  blubl>er. 
The  blubbering  became  a  sobbing.  The 
sobs  waxed  to  subdued  howls.  From 
the  midst  of  the  howl*  one  coherent  and 
astounding  statement  emerged : 

“I  stole  ’em." 

“Stole  the  Pemberton  diamonds!” 

tion.  His 


t’es*  ain’  needin’  no  frirn'l  ’roun’  yeah  cried  Mr.  Boggs  in  constema 
She  hoi’s  her  haid  AiyA.**’  structure  of  social  splendor  ws*  fast 

“Well,  admirers,  then"  tactfully  disintegrating.  “What  did  you  do  with 
amended  the  Little  Red  Doctor.  "The  them?” 

point  I*,  we  want  to  help.  Now.  haven’t  “Hocked.”  wept  that  sorry  and 
you  got  some  things  there  you  could  shrunken  old  nrgrews.  “Gossome  cheap 
sell  without  missing  them?  Some  of  trash  in  deir  place  to  fool  my  young 
that  old  furniture  must  be  valuable."  mist’es*.  Her  sight  ain*  good  no  mo. 1 1 


Some.  Rest  I  put  on  a  dream 
figgah.” 

"Policy.”  explained  the  Little  Red 
Doctor,  who  is  wise  in  the  ways  of  the 
world.  "She  dreamed  a  number  and 
put  her  money  on  it  in  a  policy  shop. 
And  it  didn't  come  out-  They  never  do.” 

“Ef  it  had.”  said  Old  Sally  eagerly. 
"I’d  ’a’  had  money  to  pay  dut  eighteen 
bunded  an*  fo'ty-fivc  dollahs  an’  fifty 
enta  debt,  an’  plenty  mo'  beside*.” 
Obviously  she  had  been  wearing  that 
hair-shirt  debt  next  her  soul's  skin 
’’But  I  must  'a'  disrrmemhered  my 
dream  liggah." 

“Very  likely."  agreed  the  Little  Red 
Doctor  gravely.  “Como  now,  Sally, 
think.  Isn’t  there  anything  you  could 
sell  out  nf  the  house?” 

Tlie  old  fate  began  to  work  again 

*  My  young  niixfesx  she'll  like  to  *kin 
me  if  I  tell,"  *hc  whimpered. 

"I'll  crux*  your  eyes  like  Schepstcin’s, 
if  you  don’t,"  threatened  the  Little  Red 
Doctor  savagely. 

A  deep  breath  signified  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  her  struggle  between  two  fear*. 

"Tuzmun,"  she  enunciated  in  a 
mystical  voice. 

We  looked  nt  each  other,  puzzled. 
•What?"  queried  Mr.  Boggs. 

"Tazmun.  You  know,  tazmun.” 

"What  on  earth  is  tazmun?” 

"Tazmun."  she  repeated  determined¬ 
ly  "Like  whut  you  keep  aroun'  you  to 
tot  eh  luck.”  Seeing  u*  still  at  a  loan. 
»he  sought  and  evolved  an  Illustration. 

"Rabbit  foot’s  u  tazmun.” 

"Talisman,”  I  translated  in  a  libnK 
of  inspiration. 

"Duss  it.  tazmun.” 

"Hut  you  can’t  sell  a  talisman,"  ob¬ 
jected  the  l.ittle  Red  Doctor. 

"Dis  tazmun  you  cun."  eagerly  as- 

•  cried  Old  Sally.  "Wuth  u  heap  o' 
money.  My  vaung  mlst'ess  keep  it 
locked  up  in  her  jool  box.  l-awrec! 
How  I  has  tried  to  get  my  han'a  on 
’at  ol’  tazmun  lettah.  ’Cause  wo  sho’ 
nerd'  de  money  fo'  it.” 

"A  letter?" 

"Dass  ll.  Aut’grnph  tazmun  letter. 
Fuin  Gen'ul  Stonewall  Jackson,  wrote 
to  ol'  Mus’iih  Pemberton,  lipfo’  de  war.” 

Mr.  Bogg.  turned  to  me.  "Dominie, 
you  know  everything."  (This  is  one  of 
the  perquisites  of  professing  the 
classics  In  Our  Square;  It  has  ulso  its 
drawbacks  in  the  shape  of  diaap- 
iiointed  expectations.)  "Would  Hint 
kind  of  letter  he  worth  real  money?" 

"If*  a  fo'tellin'  lettah,"  put  In  Old 
Sally  eagerly.  "It  fo’tell*  He  wnh  mo’ 
dan  ten  yenhs  lief  o’  de  wnh.” 


Thlerea!"  piped  Mr.  Boggs  on  the  sideualk.  “ ThtrceM  and  lath  rad-,  the  uhole  trade.  What  nott 


_  .  might 
valuable  historically.  Anyway  It 
would  do  no  harm  to  got  an  oiler  from 
an  expert.  But  could  "young  mint’ess” 
he  Induced  to  let  it  out  of  her  hands* 
i  oung  mitfesa’s  Old  Sully  thought  it 
doubtful  Young  misfess,  with  her 
passion  for  the  things  of  the  Lost 
Cause,  held  that  document  in  sacred 
veneration.  Once  a  week  ahe  took  it 
from  its  neatly  addressed  envelope  to 
read  IL  Her  spirit  guide  had  repeated¬ 
ly  advised  her  of  its  preciousness,  and 
had  declared  that  It  would  eventually 
bring  fortune  and  happiness  to  her.  if 
she  would  await  the  sign.  What  sitfn? 
Old  Sally  did  not  know.  Hut  she  was 
certain  that  a  marvelous  "tazmun’’  such 
a*  General  Stonewall 
Jackson’s  foretelling  let. 
ter  would  furnish  a  sign 
beyond  all  misconception. 

"Sign?  She  shull  hate 
a  sign,”  muttered  th«- 
l.ittle  Red  Doctor,  who 
is  wholly  without  con¬ 
science  in  any  matter 
when  he  can  pamper  his 
insatiable  appetite  for 
helping  others.  T  h  c  n 
to  Sally:  "But  don’t  you 
say  a  word  to  her  of 
what  you  have  told  us.” 

"Cotch  me!"  said  that 
aged  crone.  "I  don’ 
want  to  get  stint.” 

How  to  come  to  negiv 
tiations  with  the  secluded 
and  exclusive  Madam 
Rachel  Pinckney  Pem¬ 
berton  Tallafferr  was 
something  of  a  problem. 
Strategy  was  useless 
against  that  keen  obi 
woman.  The  direct  way 
was  decided  upon  and 
Mr.  Boggs  was  appointed 
emissary.  He  respect¬ 
fully  petitioned  that  th- 
lady  grant  a  conference 
to  the  Little  Red  Doctor, 
myself,  and  him«elf 
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upon  a  matter  of  business.  Prefacing 
her  gracious  consent  with  the  comment 
that  she  could  not  conceive  what  it  was 
about.  »he  set  an  hour  for  receiving  u*. 
Whcn  we  climbed  to  the  top  floor  above 
the  Angel  of  Death  sign,  we  found 
her  a  faded  and  splendid  figure  amid 
the  faded  splendor  of  her  belonging*. 
She  was  clad  in  her  stillest  black,  she 
*at  in  the  biggest  Tallafferr  chair,  her 
throat  emerged  from  the  delicate  and 
precious  Pinckney  lace,  and  there  glit¬ 
tered  in  her  innocent  ears  a  grotesque 
travesty  upon  the  small  but  time- 
honored  Pemberton  diamond*.  I  knew 
on  sight  what  she  would  say.  She 
said  it:  "To  what  am  I  indebted,  sirs, 
for  thi*  visit?" 

The  Little  Red  Doctor  explained  that 
wc  were  interested,  historically,  in  a 
document  which  *he  possessed.  The 
Duchess's  sharp  glance  passed  over  me 
to  rest  sardonically  upon  Mr.  Boggs, 
seeming  to  inquire  with  what  historical 
interest  that  insecticidal  nemesis  might 
be  credited;  then  leaped  upon  and  fixed 
the  spokesman:  "How,  may  I  ask,  did 
you  learn  of  this  document?" 

"Through  a  dream,"  replied  that 
shameless  one. 

Her  glance  livened.  "Strange,"  she 
murmured.  "You  dreamed  whut?" 

"That  there  was  preserved  at  the  top 
of  this  house  u  prophetic  letter  of 
Stonewall  Jackson’s." 

The  old  ladv's  eyebrows  twitched. 
He  had  touched  the  right  chord  of  su¬ 
perstition.  Her  voice  was  quite  ani¬ 
mated  as  she  asked:  "And  you  actually 
expect  this  dream  to  be  confirmed?" 

'•Pardon  me;  It  Is  already  confirmed. 
A  few  days  after  I  saw  a  newspaper 
clipping,  suiting  that  such  a  letter  was 
•aii!  to  be  In  existence,  but  that  its 
whereabouts  was  unknown.” 

I  shuddered.  Couldn’t  the  rrckles* 
Idiot  foresee  the  next  question?  It 
came,  st rulght  and  sharp: 

"Have  you  the  clipping?" 

”1  have." 

I  gasped  with  relief,  wonder,  und 
admiration. 

He  had.  That  wise  young  Ananias 
had  quietly  provided  for  it  all  by  get- 
ting  Inky  Mike,  who  loftily  terms  him- 
self  a  Journalist  (being  a  pressman’s 
uuistnnt  In  a  socialist  weekly  office), 
to  set  up  and  strike  off  a  brief  amt 
vague  article  which  the  Little  Red 
Doctor  himself  hsd  composed  for  the 
occasion.  Madam  Tallafferr  read  It 
with  heightened  color. 

■  This,"  she  sail)  to  Old  Sally  calmly. 
"Is  without  doubt  the  Sign.” 

From  a  beautifully  Inlaid  box  she 
reverently  took  an  old  huff  envelope, 
•lamped  and  postmarked,  and  put  it  in 
tho  Little  Red  Doctor’s  hands.  "This, 
sirs.”  said  she,  “la  my  talisman.  It 


was  given  to  me.  ns 


most  prixed 


you  to 


possession,  by  my  father,  to  whom  it 
was  written.” 

“What  do  you  value  this  at.  Madam 
Tallafferr?”  asked  the  physlcl  an. 

Her  reply  came  without  hesitation. 
"Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five  dol¬ 
lars  and  fifty  renta." 

The  Little  Red  Doctor’a  Jaw  fell. 
“Eighteen— did  I  understand  y 
say  eighteen  hundirdf 

"And  forty-five  dollars  and  fifty 
cents.  That  U  the  minimum.  It  Is  per- 
hsps  worth  more.” 

“Er— yes.  Certainly.  Very  likely.” 
•aid  the  Little  Red  Doctor  Jerkily. 

"I  bid  you  good  day.  airs.”  said  the 
Duchess.  “You  will,  of  course,  exercise 
every  care  of  General  Jackson 'a  letter.” 

We  bowed  ourselves  out.  On  the 
sidewalk  we  looked  upon  each  other  In 
<!i*may.  "And  Old  Sally  down  to  the 
last  dollar.”  said  the  Little  Red  Doctor, 
neglecting  to  mention  that  he  had  given 
her  the  dollar. 

"Let's  try  the  letter  on  the  trade, 
anyway.”  piped  Hoggs  hopefully.  "You 
can’t  tell  but  maybe  it  might  be  worth 
the  money,  /s  there  an  autograph  trade, 
dominie?” 

In  mv  capacity  of  omniscience,  I 
foi 

to  make  Rome  definite  suggestions.  We 
went  to  Mr.  Barker’s  small  and 
recherche  curio  shop,  with  the  talis¬ 
man.  Mr.  Barker  did  not  hark.  He 
purred.  The  substance  of  his  purring 
was  that  while  the  letter  was  authentic 
beyond  question  and  would  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  some  Southern  historical  so¬ 
ciety.  it  could  claim  no  special  value. 
A*  for  the  prophetic  feature,  upon  which 
so  much  stress  had  been  laid,  a  mere 
inion  that,  “Be  it  sooner  or  be  it  later, 
moot  question  of  State  rights  will 
demand  a  final  settlement,”  could  hard¬ 
ly  be  regarded  as  an  inspired  forecast 
of  the  Civil  War.  However,  should  wc 
say  twenty-five  dollar*? 

As  the  business  brains  of  our  dele- 


chanced,  happily  for  my  reputation,  to 
be  informed  upon  this  and  to  be  able 


t? 


most  useful  ^ 
practical  and 
appreciated 
present  you  can 
give. 
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bargaining,  would  not  say  twenty-five 
dollar*.  Mr.  Hoggs  would  not  say  any¬ 
thing  remotely  suggesting  twenty-five 
dollars.  Mr.  Boggs  would  say  good  day. 
which  he  forthwith  did  in  great  disgust 
of  spirit.  From  Mr.  Barker  wc  went 
to  Mr.  Pompany.  Mr.  Pompany  neither 
barked  nor  purred,  lie  mumbled.  The 
upshot  of  his  submaxillary  communica¬ 
tion*  wo*  a  dim  “Twenty  dollars,  take 
it  or  leave  it."  We  left  it.  and  Mr. 
Tompany,  the  latter  with  a  Parthian 
arrow  sticking  in  his  soul  (if  he  had 
ono)  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Boggs’*  firm 

roion,  delivered  in  a  baleful  squeak. 

t  he  might  be  only  an  ignoramu*. 
but  had  rather  the  appearance  and 
bearing  of  a  swindler. 

"Thieves!"  piped  Mr.  Boggs  on  the 
sidewalk.  "Thieve*  and  fatheads,  the 
whole  trade.  What  now?" 

“Schepstein”  said  the  Little  Red  Doe- 
tor.  "He’,  a  thief  too  But  he  knows." 

Schepstein  received  us  in  his  grubby, 
grimy,  desolated  front  room,  which  did 
duty  as  an  office,  with  a  malevolent 
cross  fire  from  his  distorted  eyes.  "Bit 
of  business?”  he  repeated  after  Mr. 
Hogg*.  "What  business?  State  your 
business.” 

"For  sale."  piped  Mr.  Bogg*.  handing 
him  the  letter  which  hr  had  taken  from 
the  envelope. 

Hardly  a  glance  did  Schrp*tcin  give 
It.  "Thoraa.  Jonathan  Jackson?  Who’s 
hr?  Ami  who’,  thi*  Major  Pemberton?" 
Mr.  Bogg*  explained,  in  indignant 
tone*,  who  Thomas  Jonathan 
lackson  *«i  Not  about  Major 
berton.  however.  No  authority 
been  given  to  our  deputation  to  dis¬ 
close  the  ownership  of  the  letter.  So  far 
as  we  were  aware  at  that  time,  it  would 
have  meant  nothing  to  Schepstein  any-  1 
way.  We  had  no  reason,  then,  to  suppose 
that  he  even  knew  Madam  Tallafferr. 

"Humph!"  rrunted  Schepstein. 
"Stonewall  Jackson,  eh?  Might  be 
worth  something.  Lesser  the  envelope.” 

HE  looked  It  over  carefully,  front  and 
back,  folded  the  letter  which  he  had 
not  even  read,  ami  slipped  it  back  In. 
“Leave  it  with  me  overnight,"  he  sug¬ 
gested  negligently.  “Ill  think  It  over 
ami  make  you  a  price  in  the  morning." 

"Think  aa  much  aa  you  like"  relumed 
Mr.  Bogg*.  retrieving  the  treasure. 
"Well  keep  this.  Ami  well  be  back  at 
eleven  to-morrow." 

Observe,  now.  the  advantages  of  lie- 
ing  in  a  small  aclf-rentered  community 
like  Our  Square,  where  everybody  has 
an  Intimate  (if  not  invariably  friendly) 
interest  in  everybody  rise’s  affairs. 
Inky  Mike  had  noted  with  curiosity  our 
visit  to  Schepstein.  Aa  a  press  tender, 
the  Inky  one  naturally  aspires  to  be  a 
reporter,  but  his  ideal  reporter,  being 
derived  mainly  from  Journalism  as  set 
forth  in  the  movies,  is  a  species  of 
glorified  compromise  between  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  Horace  Greeley  In  a  rich 
He  had  no 


variety  of  disguises, 
guise  handy,  hut  he  washed  his  fa 
and  followed  Schepstein  when  that 
astute  bargainer  set  forth.  Further, 
he  listened  outside  the  booth  while  the 
object  of  hia  sleuthing  phoned  a  tele¬ 
gram.  As  he  reported  it  in  great  ex¬ 
citement  to  our  trio,  it  was  addressed 
to  a  gentleman  named  Old*,  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  read  to  this  esoteric  effect: 

"Alexandra  local  five  forty-six  per-  . 
feet.  What  price?  Answer  quick.’1 

"Who’s  Olds?”  asked  the  Little  Red 
Doctor. 

"Olds?  Doncher  know  Old-?"  cried 
Inky  Mike.  "The  oil  king?  The  multa- 
millionairc?" 

"What  has  this  to  do  with  u*r  I  asked. 
"It  seem*  to  be  some  oil  quotation. 
What  doe-  'Alexandra  local'  mean?" 

"Search  me!”  offered  the  amateur 
•truth.  "But  don'choo  fool  yourself! 
It’s  your  business,  awright.  He  -nook 
out  after  you  went,  shakin*  all  over." 

Mr.  Bogg*.  who  from  the  first  had 
been  profoundly  impre-sed  by  his 
Duchess'*  tradition-inspired  estimate 
of  the  autograph,  nodded  a  sagacious 
head.  “Trust  old  Schep!"  he  fluted. 

"When  I’ve  his  money  in  hand;  not 
before."  grunted  the  Little  Red  Doctor. 

When  we  called  at  the  dingy  and 
lonely  flat  on  the  following  morning. 
Schepstein’*  face  was  a  mask  of  smiling 
craft. 

“If*  worth  possibly— poa-sib-My  fif¬ 
teen  dollars  a*  a  spec."  he  said 

“No."  cheeped  Mr.  Bogg*. 

"But  the  autograph  market  is  looking 
up.  Ill  take  a  chanst  and  give  you 
twenty-five.  Cash."  he  added  impas¬ 
sively. 

“NO."  repeated  Mr.  Bogg*. 

“What’*  the  matter  with  you?”  de- 
manded  Schepstein  with  rising  trucu- 
( Continued  on  page  23) 
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THE  NATIO 


Anything  conserving  the  natural  resources  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  a  national  asset. 

We  claim  this  distinction  for  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

They  conserve  one  of  the  most  precious  energizing 
forces  of  this  era  -gasoline. 

And  it  needs  to  be  conserved. 

If  the  scientists  tell  us  truly,  the  gasoline  supply  of 
America,  at  the  present  rate  of  production  and  consump¬ 
tion,  will  be  exhausted  in  27  years  more. 

But,  were  every  one  of  the  three  million  American  cars 
equipped  with  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  this  supply  would 
last  seven  years  longer,  or  34  years. 

For  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  actually  effect  a  saving  in 
gasoline  of  approximately  a?  per  cent  over  ordinary  can¬ 
vas  tires. 

They  cut  the  fuel  cost  of  the  nation — in  direct  and 
positive  proportion  to  their  use. 

They  cut  the  fuel  cost  of  the  individual  -paying  a 
separate  return,  literally  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  every 
Goodyear  Cord  user. 

Nor  does  their  economical  advantage  stop  there. 


It  is  so  broad,  so  comprehensive,  it  affects  almost  every 
phase  of  car  operating  expense. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  cut  general  maintenance  costs, 
because  any  motor  works  easier  and  smoother  with  these 
lively,  athletic  tires  undcrwhecl. 

They  cut  car-parts  costs  because  they  ride  more  com¬ 
fortably.  absorbing  road-shocks, saving  springs  and  structure. 

They  cut  eventual  tire  cost,  because  while  priced  a 
little  higher,  they  wear  longer  and  go  farther. 

Every  advantage  to  be  found  in  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
traces  straight  back  to  their  peculiar  construction— a  construc¬ 
tion  combining  extreme  flexibility  with  extreme  strength. 

They  are  built  up  of  thousands  of  cords  placed  side  by 
side  in  diagonal  layers,  without  cross-weave,  each  cord  and 
each  layer  being  cushioned  in  springy  rubber. 

They  arc  master  tires  strong  and  supple  both. 

Their  quality  makes  them  higher-priced — and  better. 

They  come  in  No-Hook  and  Q  D.  Clincher  types,  in 
both  All-Weather  and  Ribbed  treads,  for  gasoline  and 
electric  cars. 

GWj/tfr  Tim,  Htaty  Tounit  Tubn  and  "Tire  Saver"  Auei torus 
are  easy  tt  get  fr*m  Gmdyear  Srrwe  Station  Dealer  i  everywhere . 
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PEARLS.  PEARLS  FOR  NECKLACES.  PEARL  NECKLACES 

JEWELRY.  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS  STONES 
I*  RINGS. BRACELETS. BROOCHES.  BAR  PINS, PENDANTS 
NECKLACES  AVI'  HAIR  ORNAMENTS 

Watches,  cold  and  platinum  watches,  plain 

AND  JEWELED  WRIST  WATCHES 

SILVER,  knives,  forks,  spoons.tea  sets,  bowls 

VASES.CAND1XST1CKS.TRAYS.  LIBRARY  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES 

Novelties,  enameled  boxesivases.trays.desk 

SETS;  AGATE.  ONYX.  JADE.  LAPIS.  IVORY.  SHELL  AND 
LEATHER  ARTICLES 


v  HINA  AND  uLASS.  finf.  plates  in  exclusive 
PATTERNS.  Rock  crystal  AND  engraved  glass 

Clocks  and  15ron/.es.  hauand  library  ojhks 

TRAVELING  clocks.  TlFTANY  Favrile  lamps 

The  Tiffany  Blit  Book  are  the  range  of  prices 

01  THIS  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  STOCK.  IT  Via  BE  SENT 
UPON  REQUEST.  PURCHASES  MAY  HE  MADE  BV  MAIL 


Fifth  Avenue  &37^Street 
New  York 


SOMETHING  DIFFERENT 
DECIDEDLY  INDIVIDUAL 
ONLY  A  FEW— 


They  Say  i 

Mr  Cameron.  DiIIm 
Tra.  "hJti  hit  t 


HAL  TWELVE  closed  cars 
satisfy  the  expressed  and 
unexpressed  desire  for  individ¬ 
uality.  Aluminum  bodies,  long, 
low,  light  and  luxuriously  ap¬ 
pointed,  on  the  regular  HAL 
TWELVE  built-with-precision 
chassis. 

Owing  to  the  few  closed  cars 
which  we  are  building,  we  have 
withheld  announcing  this  line 
until  we  were  able  to  make 
immediate  deliveries. 

Write  for  our  Closed  Car  Book 
—only  1,000  printed. 


THE  HAL  MOTOR  CAR  CO 

867  E*at  72nd  Street 

Cleveland  Qhic 


I  he  ghoul  ob  a  bordered  bog! 
rr ;  you're  Jimmy  Tompkirut 


|'M«.  "D’you  went  a  sell  or  don’t  cha? 
What’*  your  price?  ’ 

•Eighteen  hundred  an!  forty-five  dol¬ 
lar*  and  fifty  ce«s.”  said  Mr.  Boggs  in 
a  clear,  businesslike  soprano. 

Schepstein  did  not  sneer,  nor  ex¬ 
plode.  nor  curse,  nor  do  any  of  the 
things  which  I  confidently  expected 
him  to  do.  His  convergent  vision 
M-emed  to  focus  on  the  buff  envelope 
in  Mr.  Boggs’*  lumpy  hand.  He  looked 
thoughtful,  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  almost 
respectful.  ”As  she  stands?’’  he  asked. 

"As  she  stunds."  assented  Mr.  Boggs. 

“Bought.”  said  Schepstein.  And  he 
wrote  out  u  cheek  to  ’’  Bearer.” 

At  this  the  Little  Red  Doctor  lost 
his  head  and  profoundly  altered  the 
situation.  "By  thunder!"  he  cried, 
“Madam  Tallafferr  knew  what  she  was 
talking  about  all  the  time." 

Schepstein  dropped  his  pen.  "Who?” 
ho  asked  in  u  rasping  voice. 

“Madam  Talluffcrr.  across  Our  Square 
in  Seventeen." 

"Was  that  her  letter?" 

"Yes.  We  are  acting  as  her  agents." 

"Ah.  hell!"  said  Schepstein  softly. 

Then  an  astounding  thing  happened. 
Two  small,  pinched  tears  welled  out 
from  the  ill-matched  points  of  flint 
which  serve  Schepstein  for  eyes.  They 
were  followed  by  two  more.  The  little, 
gnarly,  cross-grained  Jew  drooped  over 
the  desk  and  his  shoulder*  shook.  A 
voice  of  falsetto  anguish  roused  him. 

“Don’t  cry  on  the  check  I  You’ll 
smudge  It.” 

Schepstein  lifted  his  head  and  gloomed 
at  Boggs.  "Ncvamind  thntj  It’,  ull  off." 
he  gulped.  "I  got  something  to  tell  you 
people." 

Between  queer,  shamed  breuth-catch- 
ings,  he  told  us  about  hi*  Metu’a 
funeral.  At  the  end  he  read  us  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Quentin  Olds.  When  I  was 
able  to  assimilate  its  full  meaning.  I 
found  myself  shaking  hands  with 
Schepstein,  while  Mr.  Boggs  danced  a 

Swlth  the  Little  Red  Doctor.  Then 
irpstein  tore  up  the  check  for 
ll.Btt.60  and  Invited  u*  around  to  the 
Elite  Restaurant  to  luncheon,  thereby 
affording  n  sensational  titbit  of  new# 
for  Polyglot  Elsa’s  relating  for  a  fort¬ 
night  after.  "Mr,  Schenstein.  he  paid 
the  whole  romnte.  Was  kennst  du 
about  that!” 

Three  days  were  required  to  flnlah 
the  deal.  Then  through  Old  Sully  the 
deputation  trio  sought  ami  obtained  an¬ 
other  audience  from  the  Duchesa.  Mr. 
Honrs  did  the  talking  In  terms  worthy 
of  his  environment  “Wo  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  terminated  the  negotiations, 
Madam  Tallnfferr,"  he  began. 

The  Duchess  bowed  in  silent  dignity. 
"And  I  have  now  the  honor  of  turn¬ 
ing  over  to  you  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-five  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  ns—’’ 
"Hally-loo-yah,  tazmunl"  burst  out 
Old  Sally.  “Ilally' — hally — bally — ’* 
She  caught  hor  mistress’s  austere 
glance.  "I  knowed  it  was  cornin’  so 
nil  along,”  she  concluded,  heroically 
•  impressing  herself  to  a  calm  if  belated 
assurance. 

”Ab  the  minimum  price  stipulated,” 
pursued  Mr.  Boggs. 

“I  thank  you?f  said  the  Duchess. 
"Also.”  concluded  the  agent,  "a  bal¬ 
ance.  after  deducting  all  expenses,  of 
iwo  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  dollars  and  twenty  cents.” 

The  Duchess’s  face  never  so  much  as 
changed.  "That  ia  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory"  she  observed.  "I  have  to  thank 
you  all  for  your  successful  efforts  in  se¬ 


curing  a  suitable  price.  My  only  re¬ 
gret,”  the  quiet  voice  faltered  a  little, 
"is  that  circumstances  should  have 
forced  me  to  part  with  an  expression 
of  esteem  for  my  beloved  father  from 
one  who  was  the  greatest  military  hero 
of  all  history." 

“You’re  in  wrong,  lady,”  caroled 
Mr.  Boggs,  his  rhetoric  suddenly  melt¬ 
ing  in  his  excitement.  "We  sold  the 
envelope  alone  for  four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  net.  There’s  only  three  other 
of  them  1846  Alexandria  postmaster’s 
stamps  in  the  world  to-day.  So  here’s 
your  Stonewall  letter  as  good  as  new." 

“My  Gawsh!"  said  old  Sally,  and 
fell  down  upon  the  floor  and  rolled  and 
gave  praise  after  the  manner  of  her  , 
race,  unrebuked  this  time  of  her 
mistress. 

That  aged  and  grand  dame  took  bark 
the  letter  with  a  hand  which,  for  all 
that  it  had  been  rock-firm  when  it  re- 1 
ceived  MacLochan’s  revolver,  now 
bled  a  little.  But  her  sole  comment 
"And  yet  there  are  those  so  obstinate 
and  short-sighted  as  to  deny  that  the 
spirits  guide  us  for  our  own  good." 

ONCE  more,  finely  embossed  station- 
ery  came  pouring  in  at  No.  IT.  Our 
Square,  proudly  edifying  the  soul  of  Mr. 
Hoggs.  Once  more  Madam  Tallafferr 
went  forth  on  missions  of  social  splen¬ 
dor,  westward  and  uptown,  sometimes  in 
an  automobile.  Once  more  the  restored 
Pemberton  diamonds  glistened  in  the 
fine,  withered  ears.  Old  Sally  having 
confessed  and  been  duly  beaten  and 
forgiven.  Old  Sally  herself,  replete  and 
tpous.  trotted  to  and  fro  in  Our 
ire.  brimful  of  smiling  hints  of  a 
it  honor  that  was  to  come  to  us. 
er  young  mist’ess.  »hr  let  it  be  known, 
was  graciously  pleased  Ip  be  reeognii- 
ant  of  the  part,  useful  though  humble, 
which  Our  Square  had  played  in  her  re¬ 
established  fortunes,  and  she  was  about 
to  acknowledge  it  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  her  family  and  her  traditions.  In 
Old  Sally’s  own  words,  she  was  going 
to  "mo’  dan  even  it  up  wif  yoo-all. 
Curiosity,  speculation,  and  surmise  had 
become  almost  morbid  in  Our  Square, 
when  one  morning  there  bunt  upon 
us,  in  an  effulgence  of  glory,  a  mail  as 
splendid  aa  any  which  had  ever  bright¬ 
ened  Mr.  Bogg»’s  worshiping  eyes  on  , 
it*  pessege  upward  to  his  top  Boor 
To  Mr.  Hogg*  himself  it  came,  to  Schep¬ 
stein.  to  the  Little  Red  Doctor,  to  me. 
to  Polyglot  Elsa,  and  to  many  other*, 
even  down  the  scale  as  far  as  Inky  Mike, 
this  big  white  envelope,  sealed  with  a 
square  of  black  sealing  wax  and  in- 1 
Closing  n  most  gratifytngly  proud  and 
stiff  pasteboard  card.  That  card  *Ull 
stands  carefully  dusted  on  many  a  man- 1 
tel  of  Our  Square,  a  guerdon  and  mani¬ 
festo  of  social  glory.  At  the  top  of  It 
was  blazoned  the  crest  of  the  TalUf- 
ferrs,  standing  between  the  flag  of  the 
Confederacy  and  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Old  Virginia.  Below  ran  this  legend- 
in  real  engraving,  if  you  please: 

Madam  Rarkrl  Pinckney  Pember¬ 
ton  Talldferr  aoNeite  Ike  honor  of 
your  pretence  at  Somber  Seventeen. 
Our  Square,  on  Ertday.  Sorember 
Eighteenth,  to  view  da  autograph 
letter  indited  to  her  honored  lather, 
the  late  Major  Benlly  Pemberton,  by 
•jti'TrNANT  (tnoeus  ot-mzai) 
THOMAS  JONATHAN  JACKSON 
Of  the  Army  of  the  Confederate 
State  $  of  America. 
Refreehmenti.  R.  S.  V.  P. 

Our  Square  had  won  social  recognition. 
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Get  This  Handsome  Set  of 


For  Your  Boy  This  Christmas 


Get  These  Big  Exclusive  Advantages  in  Erector  \ 
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Imagination  in  Renting  Houses 


BY  FRANK  BELL 


IT  lakes  an  imaginative  knowledge 
of  human  nature  to  deal  profitably 
in  residential  property."  said  the  guid¬ 
ing  spin!  in  one  of  the  largest  sub¬ 
urban  development  companies  oper¬ 
ating  in  New  York  City.  He  ought  to 
know,  for  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
just  finished  the  immensely  profitable 
job  of  turning  a  few  Long  Island  farms 
into  a  community  of  country  homes  sell¬ 
ing  at  from  I15.0IM)  to  *30,000  apiece. 

"The  intensive  study  of  real-estate 
investment  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
substituting  knowledge  for  guesswork," 
he  continued.  "The  value  of  frontages 
in  business  streets  is  based  on  an  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  the  number  of 
people  who  will  pass  a  given  point  on 
an  average  day,  and  the  probable  in- 
ise  in  population  ia  computed  so 
sfartorily  that  ground  in  business 
sections  is  freely  leased  for  ninety-nine 
years  at  a  progressive  rate;  which 
means  that  the  two  parties  to  the 
transaction  reach  an  agreement  as  to 
what  the  property  will  be  worth  long 
after  they  are  dead.  Nevertheless  there 
are  unknown  factors  in  the  real-estate 
business.  One  of  these  is  chance. 
Another,  and  particularly  in  renting 
.  e»idential  property,  is  the  imngina- 
la.n  of  the  investor.  For  under  the 
very  same  conditions  some  men  make 
10  or  15  per  cent  on  their  property 
while  others  make  less  than  the  sav¬ 
ings  bank  would  pay  them  for  the 
money  invested.” 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  there 
was  a  four -story -and -basement  house 
lost  off  Washington  Square  in  New 
York  which  was  going  begging  at 
*1.000  .  year.  It  had  brought  *1*00 
a  year  as  a  rooming  house,  but  it  had 
got  into  such  bad  shape  that  nobody 
wanted  it  even  at  a  reduction  of  *200. 
A  real-estate  dealer  familiar  with  the 
Washington  Square  district  bought  the 
place  and  remodeled  it  according  to 
his  idea  of  what  tenants  would  like. 
The  price  paid  was  *20,000.  Some 
M.000  was  spent  in  changing  It  into 
studio  apartments,  putting  in  steam 
heat  and  electric  light*,  and  in  huild- 
ing  an  additional  studio  apartment  in 
the  hack  yard.  It  was  then  offered  for 
rent  at  *75  a  Itoor.  and  *75  for  the 
studio  in  the  yard.  All  the  apartments 
were  leased  before  the  renovation  was 
complete.  The  grosa  rental  for  the 
first  year  was  *4,500.  Thus  while  the 
former  owner  was  unable  to  secure  a 
gross  return  of  It  per  cent  on  hi*  In¬ 
vestment.  the  present  owner  i*  getting 
a  gross  return  of  16  per  cent 
The  first  owner's  failure  was  due  to 
an  utterly  unimaginative  use  of  his 
property.  Never  having  known  any* 
body  who  wanted  to  pay  *75  a  month 
for  a  studio  apartment,  he  was  unable 
to  real  ire  that  such  people  existed  — 
that,  indeed,  there  were  more  people 
of  this  sort  than  there  were  studio 
apartments- and  the  second  owner’s 
ras  due  entirely  to  hit  know)- 
of  people  of  this  sort  and  his 
imaginative  understanding  of  what 
they  are  like. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  when  a  New 
York  syndicate  proposed  to  put  up  a 
building  in  which  apartments  should 
rent  for  *5,000  a  year  it  was  learnedly 
pointed  out  that  people  mho  were  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  *5,000  a  year  could  get  an 
excellent  house  for  that  amount  and 
mould  most  certainly  prefer  to  do  so. 
A  house,  it  was  argued,  offers  greater 
privacy,  gives  more  play  for  individ¬ 
uality.  and  is  more  "exclusive."  A  flat 
is  only  a  makeshift;  nobody  lives  In 
one  mho  ran  afford  anything  better. 
Doubtless  these  arguments  were  all 
very  true  of  the  New  Yorkers  of  a 
generation  ago.  But  times  have 
changed,  as  the  men  who  put  their 
money  into  the  *5.000  apartments 
proved.  Indeed,  they  have  changed  so 
much  that  when  a  flat  building  was 
put  up  in  the  Park  Avenue  district  a 
year  ago  with  rentals  from  *15,000 
to  *30.000  a  year  every  apartment  was 
immediately  taken. 

Discovering  Little  Flats 

AT  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  the 
experience  of  an  observing  man  in  a 
Middle  Western  city.  A  real-estate 
operator  whom  he  consulted  advised 
him  to  put  his  money  into  a  flat  build¬ 
ing  three  stories  high  containing 
twelve  four-room  flats  such  as  mere 
renting  for  *30  a  month.  The  real- 
estate  operator  offered  to  provide  the 
I  prospective  investor  with  plans  for  just 


such  a  building,  from  one  which  he  hu 
himself  put  up  and  which  he  believe 
mas  superior  in  arrangement  to  scy 
other  building  in  town  because  it  rentri 
so  readily.  The  thoughtful  man  toW 
home  a  blue  prim  of  the  floor  plan*.  A 
few  days  later  he  came  back  with  i 
modification  of  them.  He  had  figure 
up  that  each  four-room  apartment 
tained  slightly  more  than  500  Mpun 
feet;  the  largest  room  in  each  was  »j- 
proximately  10  by  12  feet.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  architect  get  up  a  flee 

tlan  of  one-room  apartments  mitt 
itchenctlc  and  bath,  and  suggetut 
that  if  this  one  room  was  12  by  16  frti 
it  would  he  possible  to  put  two  one 
room  apartments  into  the  apace  of  urn 
four-room  apartment.  The  real-eitatc 
man  demurred;  the  thoughtful  nun 
persisted.  When  the  building  wa*  near, 
ly  finished  the  thoughtful  man  hail  the 
finishing  touches  put  in  one  of  hit 
twenty-four  apartments  ahead  of  tin 
rest.  He  went  out  and  bought  a  tablt 
a  reading  lump,  two  chairs,  a  grsti 
rug.  a  coffeepot,  a  soap  dish,  ami  > 
bath  towel,  and  arrange*!  them  in  tie 
finished  apartment. 

Finally  he  inserted  an  advertisemmt 
in  the  local  paper  which  begun  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

"Why  live  in  a  furnished  room  whin 
you  ran  have  one  of  our  indivMutl 
apartments  with  built-in  wall  fcoi 
kitchenette  with  gas  plate  and  icc  but 
and  bath,  for  130  a  month.” 

There  followed  a  sketch  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  one  of  the  apartment*  fur¬ 
nished.  Then  this  conclusion: 

“You  needn’t  worry  about  the  co»t  of 
furniture.  We  should  say  that  at  u  pmet 
one  of  these  apartments  could  la-  In- 
ably  furnished  for  *30.  Come  in  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  nine  and  five  on 
Sunday  and  see  what  cun  lie  done  for 
that  price.” 

$50  for  $20  Fiaths 

THIS  advertisement  was  inserted  oner. 

Before  tho  plaster  was  dry  every 
apartment  In  the  building  was  rvntel 
at  *30  a  month,  with  the  result  that 
the  thoughtful  man  got  *60  a  month 
for  every  600  square  feet  of  fl--«r 
space  in  his  building  instead  of  110 
a  month. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  rest 
of  tho  building  containing  twenty-fonr 
one-room  apartments  was  slightly 
greater  than  the  cost  of  a  building  con¬ 
taining  twelve  four- room  apartment* 
All  told,  the  percentage  of  return  it 
slightly  less  than  twice  as  great  as  it 
would  have  been  for  four-room  flats. 

But  a  percentage  slightly  less  thnn 
twice  as  great  as  other  people  are  ga¬ 
ting  is  not  to  be  sneered  at.  Why  -Id 
the  thoughtful  man  get  it!  The  ponl 
was  that  he  realised  that  the  town  con¬ 
tained  an  unusual  number  of  young 
people  earning  good  salaries  and  li>- 
ing  alone.  The  demand  for  furnislie 
rooms  was  so  much  larger  than  ’.V 
aupply  that  rents  were  unusually  high 
He  lived  in  a  fourteen -room  house  him¬ 
self,  but  he  had  the  imagination  to 
realise  that  if  he  were  a  young  m*n 
earning  130  a  week  he  would  rather 
pay  *30  a  month  for  a  flat  with  a  pr- 
vale  bath  and  the  opportunity  of 
making  his  own  coffee  in  the  moraine 
than  *7  a  week  for  a  furnished  nwn 
without  these  luxuries.  By  building 
one-room  flats  he  was  offering  a  *ub 
stitute  for  furnished  rooms.  Four 
room  flats  at  the  same  price  were  no: 
a  substitute  for  furnished  rooms  *im 
ply  because  of  the  greater  investment 
of  furniture  involved,  fly  hia  objo-' 
lesson  he  neatly  emphasised  the  slight 
expense  of  the  necessary  furniture  for 
a  one- room  flat. 

Up  in  Maine  on  a  famous  trout  lake  i1 
a  hotel  which  is  making  a  good  deal 
more  money  under  a  new  manager 
than  it  formerly  did.  Most  of  th« 
guests  live  in  one  of  the  dozen  separa: 
cottages  which  arc  grouped  about  th- 
hotel  and  take  their  meals  at  the  hot- 
proper.  The  new  manager  gets  *f>n  * 
season  more  for  these  cottages  than  hu 
predecessor,  by  furnishing  them  with 
shower  baths  at  an  expense  of  less  thv 
*20  apiece.  Each  bath  consists  of  a  do*- 
six  feet  high  and  three  feet  square  line! 
with  sheet  xinc.  A  coil  in  the  flreplK* 
heats  the  water  in  n  twenty-galk-* 
tank. 

With  two  valves,  four  elbow’s,  a  fe* 
feet  of  half-inch  iron  pipe,  and  a  shower 
head— three  or  four  dollars’  worth  of 
material — the  bath  is  complete. 
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This  Little  Girl 
Has  Always 
Been  an  Active 
Out-Door  Baby. 
Her  Mother 
Writes: 


he  old  Republican 
<'r»nc  and  Smoot 
a  than  Mr.  Wilaon 
But  to  aay  that 
Mr.  Hughes.  And 
jr  anythin*  of  the 
Hed  him.  He  was 


•  Virginia  still  loves 
Grape-Nuts  and  al¬ 
ways  did.  When  slit) 
stopped  taking  her 
bottle,  I  did  not  want 
to  begin  feeding  her 
everything,  bo  de¬ 
cided  on  G rape- Nuts 
with  hot  milk. 

“She  thrived  on  it 
perfectly  and  for 
months  ate  nothing 
el  bo.  She  still  has 
it  for  breakfast,  but, 
of  course,  eats  other 
things  now. "  Name 
given  on  request  by 
Postum  Co.,  Buttle 
Creek,  Mich. 


Grape-Nuts 


of  package*  from  home;  in  another 
soldier*  were  stamping  letter*,  twenty, 
hr#  thousand  of  wh>ch  went  through 
this  army  post  office  every  day.  We 
poked  through  a  big  hay  Urn  piled 
with  stores,  onion*  in  *trinjr«,  lentil*,  I 
poUtoe*.  dried  mu. broom*,  pepper— "It  ' 
take.  Iota  of  pepper  to  get  to  Berlin.” 
the  general  punned  in  French— freah  i 
butter  in  tub*  from  Siberia,  jam.  pre- 
*erve*.  bread  (three  pounds  for  each 
man  a  day),  and  tons  of  sugar.  In 
short,  whatever  emUrrassments  people 
might  have  in  the  interior— in  Petro- 
grad  housewives  might  only  buy  ten 
pounds  of  sugar  a  month  and  mu*t 
stand  in  line  for  hour*  *omrtime*  for 
that,  and  meat  they  might  buy  but 
once  a  week— it  wa*  plain  that  there 
was  plenty  of  everything  at  the  front 

What  In  "  Russian  **  ? 

THE  farmyard  hospital*  were  quite 
Russian  in  their  easy-going,  rather 
haphazard  comfortableness.  Beds  had 
been  put  in  renovated  Urns  and  cow 
sheds;  at  one  place  they  had  impro¬ 
vised  a  Russian  bath,  and  a  dozen  or  I 
so  soldiers  were  baking  themselves  in  1 
true  bon  fa  style.  Several  of  these 
farm  hospitals  were  only  half  filled, 
and  with  their  sunny  orchards  and 
smiling  young  nurses  they  suggested 
suffering  le*s  than  rather  quaint  sum-  i 
mer  resorts. 

In  one  orchard  we  met  a  lady  doc- 
tor.  very  young  to  be  a  doctor,  with 
pale  skin,  black,  slightly  upslanUng 
eyes,  and  hair  combed  straight  Uck 
vxcept  for  a  little  old-fa*hioned  bang, 


mip  pi  leg  in  delicious 
and  easily  digestible 
form  an  abundance 
of  the  simple,  thor¬ 
ough  nourishment 
so  essential  to  health 
in  growing  children, 
and  to  mental  and 
bodily  vigor  in 
adults. 

Mothers  everywhere 
have  found  Grape- 
Nuts  a  big  factor  in 
keeping  smiles  and 
good  cheer  in  the 
home. 


“There’s  a  Reason 


soon  America  will  have  a  rural-credits 
bill  which  will  help  the  tenant  farmer. 
The  Child  Labor  Bill  affects  only  150.1KO 
children  in  industry.  But  its  passage 
give*  great  moral  weight  to  those  who 
would  help  other  children  in  industry  by 
State  legislation.  The  Workingmen’s 
Compensation  Act  only  affects  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Government.  But  it.  like 
the  eight-hour  day  for  Government  em¬ 
ployees.  will  force  workingmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  acts  into  further  acceptance 
i  all  over  the  country.  The  new  inherit- 
I  ance  tax  may  be  unconstitutional:  so 
was  the  income  tax  once.  But  now  that 
the  inheritance  tax  has  been  national¬ 
ized,  it  has  become  respectablized.  and 
soon,  in  one  way  or  another,  will  be  here 
to  stay,  and  it  will  be  a  graduated  in. 
heritance  tax.  that  one  day  will  bite 
deeply  into  the  swollen  fortunes  which 
.  menacing  an  equitable  distribution 
1  of  our  national  wealth.  These  and  a 
.core  of  small  wedges  which  the  Demo- 
'  crate  have  driven  into  the  trunk  of 
I  iniquity  will  finally  help  to  split  the 
trunk.  And  the  Progressives  who  are 
watching  these  wedges  take  hold  are  of 
course  pleased.  Their  pleasure  was  one 
of  the  things  that  won  the  West  away 
,  from  Mr.  Hughes.  But  it  was  only  one 
!  of  the  things  that  won  the  West,  for  the 
West  was  not  won.  It  was  lost— lost 
because  in  the  nature  of  things  Mr. 
Hughe*  could  not  hold  a  united  party 
ami  tell  the  people  what  may  have  been 
in  his  heart  to  do.  The  Progressive 
leaders  felt  that  he  would  do  more  to 
wreck  and  disband  the  old  Republican 
party  of  Penrose  and  Crane  and  Smoot 
and  Curtis  and  Bnrnr.  than  Mr.  Wilaon 
possibly  could  do.  But  to  say  that 
would  have  defeated  Mr.  Hughes.  And 
for  Mr.  Hughes  to  say  anything  of  the 
kind  might  have  defeated  him.  He  waa 
i  doomed  to  defeat. 


ontentment  to 
a  'j&ipe  Smoker 


Thia  handsome  one-pound 
glass  humidor  of  Edgeworth 
Smoking  Tobacco  will  be  a  happy 
selection  for  any  acquaintance  of 
yours  who  smoke*.  Our  reason  for 
being  confident  of  this  is  that  Edge- 
worth  is  the  favorite  tobacco  of 
thousands  of  true  pipe-lovera  all 
over  tho  land.  Indeed,  if  your 
friend  i*  what  some  people  would 
call  a  "pipe-crank,”  the  probabili¬ 
ties  are  thut  he  already  know* 
Edgeworth.  Very  likely  it  I*  the 
tobacco  he  is  using  at  the  present 
time. 

But.  even  if  he  has  never  tried 
Edgeworth,  you  uro  practicully  cer¬ 
tain  to  pleuse  him  with  it.  We  »«y 
this  advisedly  and  only  because  we 
are  convinced  that  it  i*  not  un  ex¬ 
aggeration.  Our  Justification  for 
the  statement  is  thus : 

Every  month  we  advertise  that 
we  will  send  a  sample  of  Edge- 
worth  Ready  -  Rubbed,  free  and 
pustpuld,  to  any  smoker  who  a.k* 
for  it.  Requests  for  the  triul  pack¬ 
age*  come  to  us  from  all  over  the 
country.  In  almost  every  ca»c  the 
•ample  mukea  u  regular  user  of 
Edgeworth,  and  there  il  no  reu*on 
to  believe  that  the  writer*  of  thrse 

aucsta  are  any  more  apt  to  like 
reworth  thun  any  dozen  smoker* 
you  might  pick  ut  random  would  I--. 

The  price  of  this  humidor  of 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  *1.00. 
If  you  want  to  make  one  or  more 
of  your  friends  Christmas  gift*  of 
these  Edgeworth  packages,  leave 
your  instructions  with  your  retail 
tobacco  dealer.  Should  he  lie  un 
able  to  supply  you,  send  U*  name* 
and  addresses  of  friends,  with  your 
cards  and  money  order,  stamp*  or 
cash  to  cover  your  order  at  *1.00 
per  package.  We  will  gladly  at¬ 
tend  to  the  delivery. 

If  you  have  never  smoked  Edge- 
worth  and  would  like  to  try  a 
•ample  of  Edgeworth  before  invest¬ 
ing  in  the  humidor,  send  us  your 
name  and  address  w-ith  the  name  of 
a  tobacco  dealer  you  sometimes  pat¬ 
ronize.  and  a  generous  sample  of 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  will  be 
mailed  you,  free,  Immediately. 

For  either  the  sample  or  the 
humidor,  address  Larus  &  Bro.  Co., 
3  South  21st  Street,  Richmond. 
Virginia. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed  are  10c  for  pocket 
size  tin,  25c  and  60c  for  larger  tins, 
and  *1.00  for  handsome  humidor 
package,  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is 
15c.  25c.  50c  and  *1.00.  Mailed  pre¬ 
paid  where  no  dealer  can  supply. 

To  Rtf  ail  Tobacco  Merchant! —  If 

your  jobber  cannot  *upply  Edge- 
worth,  I-nrus  *  Bro.  Co.  will  glad¬ 
ly  send  you  a  one-  or  two-dozen 
carton,  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice 
or  Ready-Rubbed,  by  prepaid  parcel 
post  at  same  price  you  would  pay 
jobber. 


Went  Won't  Stay  Democratic 

FOR  the  truth  Is  the  Republican  party 
of  to-day  i*  insolvent  in  leadership. 
It  ha*  driven  from  the  party  councils  the 
only  men  who  can  talk  to  the  people,  the 
men  who  are  capable  of  receiving  and 
pawing  on  new  idea*.  New  issue*  must 
come,  and  if  the  Republican  party  shall 
survive  it  must  whole-heartedly  adopt 
new  iasue*.  For  four  year*  of  a  tariff 
commission  under  Mr.  Wilton  will  make 
protection  an  academic  question,  and 
take  the  tariff  from  politic*  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  railroad  rate*  and  postal 
charge*  are  out  of  politic*;  new  issue* 
will  require  new  men  or  open-minded 
men:  and  the  open  mind  is  the  black 
bea*l  of  the  Old  Guard.  It  waa  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  open  mind  and  widening 
vision  that  made  him  impossible  in  1912. 
and  made  the  Old  Guard  prefer  defeat 
to  hi*  leadership  this  year.  They  have 
their  defeat.  It  has  revealed  their 
bankrupt  leadership,  and  the  country 
ha*  no  answer  to  their  problem. 

For  it  may  be  accepted  aa  a  truth  that 
the  Progressive*  and  the  Weal  will  not 
remain  Democratic  It  ia  hardly  likely 


With  the  Russians 


ut  those  personally 
familiar  enough  on  mo*t  of  the  other 
fronts,  but  rather  a  novelty  in  Russia. 
Then-  were  three  English  correspond¬ 
ent*.  two  Frenchmen,  an  Italian,  two 
Hollander*,  and  two  American*  Then 
there  wa*  the  Foreign  Office  secretary, 
who  had  charge  of  correspondent*,  two 
young  officer*  from  the  headquarter* 
staff,  not  to  mention  cooks,  chauffeur*, 
two  slevping  cars,  restaurant  car,  four 
automobiles,  and  the  flat  ears  to  carry 
them.  Commandants  must  have  trem- 
i  bled  as  they  saw  us  coming,  but  they 
rose  to  the  occasion  with  characteristic 
I  Russian  hospitality.  Everything  they 
could  do  they  did.  and,  more  or  less,  con¬ 
tinuously  eating,  shaking  hands,  and 
drinking  tea.  we  proceeded  down  the 
steps  of  military  hierarchy  from  the 
staff  through  army,  corps,  and  division 
commander*  to  the  first  line  itself. 

With  the  headquarter*  *taff  we 
lunched — one  of  those  spacious  Russian 
repasts  whose  peculiarity  consists  in 
I  this,  that  you  eat  enough  sakutlcm — 
that  is  to  say.  caviar,  salads,  sardines, 
smoked  fish,  bread,  butter,  and  cheese, 
and  other  hors-d'®uvrea— for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  meal;  then  the  meat  boiled  in  the 
soup,  then  the  soup  itself,  and  then 
begin  on  a  regular  dinner,  ending  with 
pastry  and  sweets. 

All  the  little  thatched  village*  in  the 
neighborhood  had  been  turned  to  mili¬ 
tary  uses — pig*  driven  out.  walls  white¬ 
washed,  fre*h  pine  doors  put 
the  place  made  livable.  In  o 
cottage  was  a  paymaster  and  his  clerks 
't  and  a  million  rubles;  another  was  full 
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who  spoke  English  or  French  or  both, 
and  our  progress  through  these  farm¬ 
yard  hospital*  had  all  the  amenity  of 
an  agrees  hie  house  party. 

One  of  the  always  novel  sights  of 
Petrograd  and  Moscow  these  days  is 
that  of  these  volunteer  nurses,  each 
with  her  flock  of  ten  or  a  dozen  con¬ 
valescent  soldiers  shuffling  along  the 
Nevsky  or  the  Neva  wall,  going  to  the 
movies  or  staring  wide-eyed  at  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  Tretiakoff  Gallery  or  the 
Hermitage.  You  always  wonder  what 
they  are  saying,  these  lumbering  peas¬ 
ant  boys  who  have  never  perhaps  been 
away  from  their  distant  villages,  and 
their  demure  little  ehaperons  who  have 
not  infrequently  lived  the  carefully 
guarded  lives  of  young  ladies  of  society 
until  the  war  gave  them  their  red  cross 
and  nunlike  headdress  and  a  rhance 
to  wander  about  town  like  a  sort  of 
llanin-al- Rashid. 

Generally  speaking,  these  Acid  hospi¬ 
tals  seemed  well -equipped  and  well-man¬ 
aged.  The  only  lack  that  particularly 
struck  me  was  that  of  protection  against 
flies.  Toanyonrused  t«>  American  screens 
and  our  almost  morbid  terror  of  the 
fly.  Russian  Indifference  to  them  is 
rather  appalling  Possibly  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  Russian  summer  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  It.  In  one  big  tent, 
which  had  only  one  small  opening,  to 

a  mosquito  net- 
been  fitted,  the 


which  a  screen  door  or  a 
ting  could  easily  have  I 
flies  swarmed  over  the  men.  Some 
fanned  themselves  with  little  willow 
switches,  but  the  weaker  simply  lay 
hack  and  let  the  flies  crawl  over  their 
faces.  In  another  place  two  badly 
wounded  men  had  been  put  on  cots  In 
the  open  air  without  any  sort  of  net- 
I  ting.  A  nurse  wave*!  a  switch  toward 
I  them  now  and  then,  hut  the  flies 
swarmed  over  the  bed  and  on  the 
men's  faces  nevertheless. 

Aa  soon  as  our  general  hovo  In  sight 
you  must  Imacine  soldiers  Jumping 
to  attention  at  the  warning  cry  of 
Smtnar  and  splitting  the  quiet  air 
with  the  greeting  always  given  to  of¬ 
ficers  of  superior  rank.  The  phrase 
means  "A  health  to  your  exrcllenry!" 
— Zdrriria  jrlairm  rnsAr  nmotkhfi- 
ditel-t  !•:— but  the  devoted  peasant 
soldiera.  straining  every  muscle  to 
stand  as  stiffly  and  shout  as  loudly  and 
quickly  as  they  can.  roar  It  In  a  sort 
of  prolonged  bark,  beginning  with 
-Zdrtt"  and  ending  with  “.I.W 

The  general  always  smiled  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  greeting  with  a  word 
and  wave  of  the  hand,  lie  chatted  and 
laughed  with  the  men  ami  nurses  in 
i  the  wards,  and  the  whole  morning  left 
an  impression  of  great  good  nature  and 
of  fatherly  relations  between  officer* 
and  men— an  impression  similar  to 
that  one  receives  In  so  many  different 
forms  in  this  paradoxical  empire,  whom* 
government  is  no  stiff  and  whose  people 
no  easy-going,  and  in  their  relation*  to 
each  other  one  of  the  most  democratic 
in  the  world. 

Life  It  Still  Decora  tier 

XfjV.  lunched  at  the  country  house 
VV  headquarters  that  noon  at  a  table 
set  under  the  trees,  with  the  regimental 
band  in  a  circle  tooting  on  the  lawn. 
And  after  more  of  the  beguiling  rnku- 
ikm,  including  delicious  stewed  mush¬ 
rooms.  and  a  long  and  genial  dinner 
with  rlarrt  and  toasts  and  an  enemy 
I  aeroplane  over  the  distant  tree  tops, 
we  went  to  see  the  Russian  aeroplanes. 

As  we  did  so  I  was  reminded  again, 
as  an  American  not  infrequently  is  in 
Europe,  of  the  comparatively  decora¬ 
tive  ouality  life  often  assumes  where 
feudal  traditions  still  survive.  The 
owner  of  this  country  place  probably 
had  some  sort  of  title.  Looking  at  the 
solid  old  house  with  its  conservatory, 
strolling  through  the  forma!  offer*  of 
the  little  park,  one  could  imagine  other 
places  like  this  in  the  neighborhood  and 
a  pleasant  and  even  rather  courtly  com¬ 
ing  and  going  between  them,  and  it  was 
a  trifle  startling,  on  stepping  through 
the  willows  that  screened  the  house,  to 
find  behind  it.  and  doubtless  its  mate¬ 
rial  support,  a  quite  prosaic  distillery. 

The  flyers  went  hurrying  up  from 
the  meadow  as  soon  as  we  arrived. 
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TheCritpy,  White  Pop  Corn  With  the  Toasty  Flavor 

Was  there  anything  ever  *o  good,  so  appetizing,  so  tender  a«  fresh, 
crisp  Butter- Kist?  All  the  old-fashioned  i-leas  people  had  about  pop 
corn  have  vanished,  now  that  pop  corn  is  made  in  the  Butter  Kist  way. 
Grown  ups  delight  in  Butter-Kist  as  much  as  children.  Each  dean, 
white,  fluffy  morsel  is  so  delicious  it  just  melts  in  your  mouth. 

When  You’re  a  Little  Tired  or  Hungry  Eat  Butter-Kist 

Al  •util  limr.  dll  Iff  *  bag  or  more  o t  Halle'  Kill.  Y~i  «itt  Ihea  •*»  S’*  i»*-W. 
rtfrr«htii*  itouf Uhirit  it  m  morv  whol* oom*  .It 

than  moM  loot!  a  oral  Un  (hr  rfc.l'lfm.  < 

But  Be  Sure  You  Get  Butter-Kist  a 

Tltrtr  *%  mi  othrr  way  utft  rtrth  that  make*  poo  com  like  the  BryW 

automat*  It  utter. Kt«i  Machine.  It  attr— fttOy  po**  tb#  r«cw.  ^ 


it /»»iii  crifcp  butter*  each  our  to  Kmc  the  right  proportion  with 
pute  creamery  butter.  No  human  bio«l  tmxbcf  ButterKut.  It 
scientific,  dean.  wbo!r«omc 

There  are  Rutter  Kiwi  Machine*  nearly  everywhere.  If  there  »• 
none  in  ytiur  vicinity  pie  the  let'  uv  l.o*>k  foe  the  machine  hhe  the 

one  In  the  lltuvratmn  »n«l  fee  that  the  bag  lio«  tse  Rutter  Kwr  KM-tie* 

•mil.  Then  you  know  it*  •  Rutter  Ki*!  10  and  2S  cent*  every  where. 

Holcomb  &  Holce  Mfg.  Co.  (~~H •*<♦»*  *  Ho. 
535-551  Van  Bur.n  Street  I  SM-m 

Indianapolis.  Ind.  |  at  -wr 

rw  liqie  ai*«rw«-*  c  hr  rM*  Vai*.  .  plan 


Consider  the  Many  Ways 
Saxon  “Six”  Excels  . 


It  ia  not  in  one  way  alone 
that  Saxon  "Six”  surpasses 
other  cars  in  its  price-cli 


In  every  ph 


Ihase  of  perform- 
find  it  matchl* 


anceyou 


In  pulling  power  on  hillsand 
in  heavy  going,  in  high-gear 
work,  and  in  acceleration  it 
is  fully  as  able-ncting  a  car 
as  those  of  costly  price. 

At  I  A  miles  per  hour  “on 
high"  it  pulls  ainoothly  and 
noiselessly.  Mind  you,  that 
is  a  slower  pace  than  a 
walking  gnit.  Yet  there’s 
"bucking*  or  "jerking". 


no 


At  racing  speed  it  grips  the 
road  closely,  rides  evenly, 
there'a  no  aidesway.  You 
feel  safe  and  secure — and 
you  are. 

Then  there’s  a  further  ad¬ 
vantage  to  this  friction-less 
power- flow.  It  lengthens 
motor-life  greatly. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  Saxon  “Six"  main¬ 
tains  its  full  efficiency  2QJ 
longer  than  any  other  car 
of  similar  price. 

Saxon  "Sia"  ia  $815  f.  o.  h. 
Detroit. 


There  were  four  of  them,  and  one  o! 
the  young  birdmen  did  a  beautiful 
series  of  spirals,  shifting  from  n  left 
to  a  right  hand  turn,  and  then  volplan¬ 
ing  down  and  shooting  up  again.  One 
of  our  party  went  for  a  ride  so  far  that 
everybody  forgot  about  him,  and  when 
the  little  speck  did  appear  the  zealous 
gunners  of  a  near-by  battery  promptly 
sent  a  couple  of  shrapnel  shells  out  to 
meet  him.  At  least  so  the  passenger 
said,  and  next  day  while  recounting  hit 
experience  to  another  airman  on  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  front,  the  latter  re¬ 
sponded  breezily:  “You  were  very  lucky 
—generally  when  we  lire  nt  our  own 
planes  we  bring  'em  down!" 

Back  for  tea — for  nothing  goes  very 
far  in  Russia  without  tea — and  after 
changing  stations  overnight,  off  in  the 
motors  at  six  next  morning  toward  the 
first  line  itself.  Behind  a  pine  fores', 
screening  us  from  the  German  observa¬ 
tion  balloons,  horses  were  waiting,  ami 
here,  too,  was  the  division  commundcr 
wrapped  in  his  brown  Russian  over¬ 
coat;  a  genial,  slightly  whimsical -look¬ 
ing  man  with  spectacles,  pointed  black 
beard,  and  mustaches,  more  '•Russian" 
than  our  general  of  the  day  before. 

It  ia  not  easy  to  make  clear  just 
what  one  means  by  thi* — partly  it  lay 
in  little  differences  of  appearance  and 
intonation,  but  also  in  a  certain  <•« 
pansiveness  and,  so  to  say,  disregard 
of  the  main  chance — a  man  who  might 
as  it  were,  stop  to  talk  about  religion 
although  he  did  inis*  the  train.  Welt- 
ern  Europeans  are*,  somehow,  more  rut- 
und-dried.  more  keen  on  "accomplish¬ 
ing"  something. 

Eager,  Eloquent,  Exprettivc 

HE  received  u*  like  old  friends,  and 
at  once,  with  eloquent  gesture’s  sml 
expressive  use  of  eyebrows,  went  off 
into  a  monologue,  a  sort  of  Bern  I  serious 
oration  aliout  whnt  we  were  going  to 
see—  how  we  mustn't  do  this,  but  we 
should  do  that,  and  ho  couldn't  fire 
such  and  such  a  battery,  because  the 
enemy  might  reply  and  hit  u».  but 
and  so  on— all  with  such  kindliness  and 
heurty  enthusiasm  as  if  he  felt  we 
were  the  most  important  things  in  the 
world— as  very  likely,  at  the  moment, 
he  did.  One  of  the  English  correspond- 
rats  commented  on  the  difference  bo- 
tween  his  manner  and  the  monosyllabic, 
almost  diffident  way  in  which  u  British 
division  commander  would  have  done 
the  same  thing. 

Divided  into  groups  of  three  or  four, 
we  mounted  stocky  little  Siberian 
horses,  very  like  our  own  bronchos,  and 
rode  for  four  or  five  kilometers  through 
the  fresh-smelling  pines  to  open,  hilly 
country  nml  the  trenches.  Once  we  h«  I 
to  gallop  over  an  open  place  already 
pock-marked  with  shells  and  In  sight  of 
n  German  observation  balloon;  there 
had  been  n  brisk  skirmish  the  night  l*e- 
fore,  and  one  of  the  farm  hospitals 
we  visited  later  that  morning  was  full 
of  wounded,  but  the  trenches  ns  we 
came  into  them  were  quiet  ns  u  park. 
Over  by  the  village  of  Krevo  to  the 
right,  whore  the  lines  met,  we  could  see 
the  smoke  of  enemy  camp  fires,  but 
even  after  ten  or  a  dozen  shells  from 
our  amiable  division  commander’s  big 
guns,  they  were  too  bored  to  reply. 

Wo  returned  past  camps  of  reserves, 
a  cemetery  where  a  Russian  priest  was 
burying  a  soldier  killed  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  to  the  bombproof  and  snug  little 
arbor  dining  room  of  the  regimental 
colonel,  a  charming  old  gentleman,  with 
a  white  beard  and  the  manner  of  a  shy 
and  dreamy  Santa  Claus.  He  showed 
us  his  bombproof,  with  a  guitar  on  the 
wall  and  geraniums  in  the  window, 
gave  each  of  ua  a  big  porringer  spoon, 
shaped  like  the  wooden  spoon  the  Rus¬ 
sian  soldier  sticks  in  his  boot,  and 
made  by  some  of  the  men  out  of 
aluminum  from  German  shells.  Then 
orderlies  brought  in  n  steaming  samo¬ 
var.  and  we  had  tea  and  biseuita  and 
cheese,  and  so  back  to  the  motor*  again. 

We  drove  into  sunny  farming  coun¬ 
try.  where  peasant  women  were  work¬ 
ing  in  the  wheat,  visited  more  farm¬ 
house  hospitals,  and  finally  turned  into 
a  big  meadow  with  a  decorated  pavilion 
on  high  ground  at  the  further  end.  It 
was  the  czarevitch's  birthday,  the 
honor  men  of  n  regiment  just  back 
from  the  trrnchc*  for  reserve  duty  were 
to  be  decorated,  several  young  officer* 
were  off  for  France,  and  the'whole  »»< 
made  the  occasion  of  a  big  regimental 
family  party. 

Our  corps  commander  of  the  day  l«- 
fore  had  motored  over  to  distribute  the 
decoration*,  several  of  the  volunteer 
nurse*  hail  Wen  invited  too,  and  aft«r 
the  usual  elaborate  handshaking,  we  a!! 
sat  down  in  the  pavilion  for  lunch.  It 
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*«•  Hard  to  realize  that  war  was  only 
a  few  kilometers  away — on  a  similar 
fete  day.  on  the  Austrian  side,  the 
Russians  first  broke  through  in  their 
big  offensive. 

In  the  midst  of  the  luncheon  there 
was  a  bugle  call,  and  several  of  the 
young  fellow*  who  had  been  eating  anJ 
laughing  with  us  jumped  up  and  began 
to  say  good-by.  But  evidently  it  was 
no  ordinary  good-by.  Each  came  up 
to  the  priest,  who  blessed  and  kissed 
them,  and  then  they  and  their  com¬ 
rades  embraced,  throwing  their  arms 
about  each  other,  and  kissing.  Russian 
fashion,  with  tremendous  fervor  on  the 
mouth.  These  were  the  men  going  to 
France.  A  company  waited  a  little 
distance  away,  and  this  was  to  join 
companies  from  other  regiments.  They 
seemed  very  few  and  France  a  long 
way  off.  and  one  couldn't  help  wonder¬ 
ing  if  many  of  these  lads  would  come 
back,  but  this  aspect  of  the  adventure 
did  not  disturb  them,  and  in  great  spirits 
they  galloped  off  down  the  meadow. 

There  were  toasts  and  hot  cinnamon 
punch,  and  then  began  the  distribution 
of  medals.  The  regiment,  or  at  least 
that  part  of  it  which  had  just  come 
from  fight inr,  was  drawn  up  in  half  a 
hollow  square  with  those  to  be  decorated 
on  one  side.  The  corps  comma  rule  r 
stood  behind  a  little  table,  and  the  men 
came  up  single  file.  Just  as  they  had 
marched  from  the  trenches,  with  all 
their  fighting  kit— cartridge  hoars  half 
empty,  hand  grenades  at  their  sides, 
•very  man  with  his  gas  mask  in  a  tin 
tube  dangling  from  hi.  belt. 

.  "Itozhe  Czarya  Khmni" 

could  tell 


OXY-ACETYLENE 

WELDING  8  CUTTING 


UNIVERSAL 


Gifu  that  are  useful  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  indoor,  outdoors — wher¬ 
ever  hot  or  cold  liquids  are  in  or- 
Vacuum  Bottles 
•Is*  etc.,  arise  to 
n  you  think  of  a 
gift  or  one  more 
cion? 


more  ap 


j  universal; 


Vacuum  Bottles  and  Accessories 

have  several  featureathat  are  exclusively 
and  patentlytheir  own — the  bottle  with 
extra  drinking  cups  nested  in  the  cover, 
the  patented  spring  steel  shock  absorber 

ace. 


tile  hrmiy  in  | 
ssibilityof  break* 
among  the  poir 


Welding  saved  the 
factory  50%  on 
this  metal  part 

Thin  Incubator  part  is  only 
one  illustration  of  savings 
made  in  the  manufacture  of 
all  kinds  of  metal  products — 
automobiles,  metal  furniture, 
street  cars,  guns,  delicate  in¬ 
struments.  Welding  combines 
economies  in  time  and  ma¬ 
terial.  with  increased 
strength,  simplicity  and  neat¬ 
ness.  If  you  use  a  bolt,  rivet 
or  threaded  joint  in  any  metal 
product  investigate  the 


LANDERS,  FRARY  A  CLARK 
:omm.rcMl  Si.  New  Britain,  Con 


THE  Forei 
where  end 
a*  he  spoke.  "There’*  ■  Little  Ku**i»n  — 
that'*  a  I >oy  from  Prtrograd  -this  one’* 
from  Mongolia — here’*  one  from  the 
North— my  country  .  .  .“  They  seemed 
to  have  come  from  every  comer  of  the 
empire. 

A*  each  approached  he  aaluted. 
looked  the  general  tquan*  in  the  eye*, 
and  harked  out  hi*  greeting  at  the  top 
of  hi*  lung*.  The  general  thanked  him 
for  hi*  good  work  ami  pinned  the  medal 
on  hi*  rhe»t.  Then  the  soldier  barked 
out  the  phraae  which  mean*  that  he  wii 
glad  to  auffer  for  hi*  country— "Radi 
•  hi nil mit  i  fiake  per  r  o.LAodiM.f 
which  came  out  rat-tnl-tat—  likr  the 
beat  of  a  »nare  drum.  Some  got  mixed, 
one  or  two  were  *o  *tage-*trurk  they 
could  ecarce  *peak  at  all.  but  moet  of 
them  nearly  blew  the  general'*  hat  off. 

The  general  *miled.  patted  them  on 
the  arm.  a*ked  earn#  what  they  had 
done  to  deserve  their  medal*,  and  ap¬ 
peared  like  a  proud  and  *lightly  amu*ed 
parent  with  ni*  hurly-burly  children. 
When  the  tail  man  had  stumped  away 
with  the  stiff-legged  parade  *tep.  the 
general  stepped  forward,  addreued 
the  regiment,  and  called  for  cheer*. 
The  Russian  toldicr*'  cheer  i*  not  like 
our  three  hurrah*,  but  a  sort  of 
"round,"  like  their  song*,  with  every¬ 
body  roaring  a*  long  a*  he  ha*  breath, 
n  continuous  "my-ray-ray-ruy!"  like 
the  cheering  at  our  political  conven¬ 
tion*.  There  were  cheers  for  the  czare¬ 
vitch.  for  the  regiment,  and  I  don't 
know  what  else,  and  then  with  the 
men's  voices  roaring  all  over  the 
meadow  the  regimental  band  swept  in 
with  the  Ru.-sian  hymn— C:a rgo 
khrmnr  ("God  Save  the  Czar"). 

Where  i Mystery  Hover* 

THEN  the  sports  began.  They  danced 
and  sang  ond  climhed  a  pole  and 
there  was  one  particularly  popular  game 
played  by  two  blindfolded  men  tethered 
to  a  stake  with  ten  or  fifteen  feel  of 
rope.  One  had  a  whistle,  the  other  a 
sort  of  stuffed  club,  ami  it  was  the  lat¬ 
ter's  business  to  catch  the  first,  whack 
him  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  then 
throw  the  club  away.  Then  both 
crawled  round  until  one  or  another 
found  it  and  the  chase  began  again. 
Pair  after  pair  of  these  big  tan -colored 
children  joyfully  blinded  themselves 
and  bumped  and  hotted  into  each  other, 
every  now  and  then  rolling  over,  their 
clumsy  boots  in  air,  like  bears  at  play. 

The  sports  were  still  going  on  when 
the  corps  commander  and  guests  were 
asked  to  inspect  the  regiment's  new 
camp  in  the  pines  at  the  foot  of  the 
meadow.  Although  here  but  four  days, 
they  had  neat  little  sanded  paths 
marked  by  pine  branches  and  flowers 
stuck  in  the  ground,  beds  of  pine 
boughs  spread  on  logs,  and  everything 
snug  as  a  ship.  We  tasted  the  soup, 
and  one  of  the  soldiers  was  called  out 
I  to  show  his  underclothing.  It  was 
interesting  to  find  that  it  had  the 
|  stamp  of  the  Zemstvo  Union  and  also 


Oxy-acetylene  welding,  by  intense 
heat,  actually  fuses  two  pieces  of 
metal  Into  one  piece  with  the 
strength  of  the  original  metal. 

Efficient  work  can  be  turned  out 
by  any  average  workman  who  un- 
dcrsUnd*  metal*,  with  little  in¬ 
struction.  We  furnish  high  grade 
welding  apparatus  for  $e0  (Can¬ 
ada,  $75);  Prest-O-Llte  acetylene 
service  and  special  hlow-pipe  for 
cutting  metal*  at  extra  coat. 

Preat-O-Lite  Dissolved  Acetylene 
Is  furnished  in  convenient  cylinders, 
making  the  welding  outfit  portable 
for  use  inside  or  outside  the  shop. 
The  Preat-O-Lite  system  of  ex¬ 
changing  empty  tank*  for  full  one* 
insure*  universal,  perpetual  service. 
Avoids  the  initial  investment  and 
depreciation,  incurred  in  making 
crude  acetylene  in  carbide  genera¬ 
tors.  Insures  better  welds,  quicker 
work  and  lower  operating  costs. 

For  Reclaiming  Broken  Machinery 
and  Defective  Casting* 

By  avoiding  costly  tie-ups  and 
delay*  to  production  through  a 
broken  machinery  part  and  also 
saving  the  cost  of  a  new  part,  one 
use  of  the  Prest-O-I.ite  Process  in 
repair  work  may  easily  save  the 
entire  coat  of  the  outfit  Railroads, 
foundries,  mines,  factories,  machine 
shops  and  garages  are  realizing  big 
return*  in  oxy-acetylene  welding 
for  repairs  alone. 

Oir  illuAtrateti  litcrAtert  pro*>-  ft 

•III?  ilreCfifce*  a  profitable  im*  v 

in  yotif  Wnlff  foe  it.  fW  q  n 
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The  Most  Attractive  Calendar 
We  Have  Ever  Issued 


WORLDS  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF 
DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 
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to  watch  one  of  the  officers  stand  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  episode  with  his  hand  on 
the  somewhat  embarrassed  soldier’s 
shoulder,  smiling  and  every  now  and 
then  patting  his  stout,  tanned  neck. 

It  had  been  growing  dark,  and  as 
we  came  out  into  the  open  again  a 
bugle  began  to  call  back  and  forth 
through  the  dusk.  Men  hurried  to  their 
tents  to  form  at  attention,  and  I  sup¬ 
posed  they  were  showing  how  quickly 
they  could  answer  an  alarm  signal, 
but  when  they  were  all  at  their  sta¬ 
tions  and  you  could  see  the  rows  stand¬ 
ing  stiff  and  still,  far  back  through 
the  trees,  they  suddenly  broke  into  the 
dc.p  bass  chanting  of  the  evening 
prayer.  The  Russian’a  religion  is 
always  very  near.  The  old  izroaehilc 
jegging  round  the  corner  in  htf  cab. 
the  women  opposite  you  ui  the  crowded 
trolley  with  a  Up  full  of  bundles,  croas 
themselves  at  the  sight  of  some  dis- 
Unt  church;  the  soldier,  munching  hu 
black  bread  on  the  station  platform, 
crosses  himself  before  he  picks  up  hu 
rifle  and  gallops  af;er  bis  train— the 
unseen  and  mysterious  it  always  hover¬ 
ing  just  behind  the  surface. 

The  prayer  went  rising  and  falling 
through  the  pines  in  one  of  those 
sweet,  half-melancholy  chants  which 
Russians  learn  as  soon  as  they  know 


The  room  became  a  red  blur.  Old 
Noyes  wan  reading  a  handful  of  cards 
— something  about  the  number  of  days 
I  had  been  late,  the  time*  I  had  taken 
Ksthrr  to  the  theatre,  and  so  on.  The 
list  spun  out  eternally.  It  couldn’t  have 
been  true. 

At  last  he  stopped,  and  I  panted;  "I 
haven’t  been  disloyal,  air.  It's  Ksthrr 


You’re  going  to  marry  Kate,  though 
Cod  knows  you  don’t  deserve  her.  and 
you’ll  probably  make  her  miserable.” 

“I  mustn’t  marry  her."  I  groaned. 
"I  don’t  feel  toward  her  the  way  I  feel 
toward  Ksthrr.  It’a  not  the  same  love 
at  all.  Mr  Noyea." 

"It  certainly  Isn’t  the  same."  he  re- 
tortrd.  "And  Kate  knows  it.” 

"Kate?"  My  throat  contracted  like 
a  hanrman’s  noose.  "She  knows?" 

“She  knows  a  million  times  more 
than  you  ever  will — about  oil  and  about 
life.”  Old  Noye.  sneered  at  me.  "She’s 
told  me  that  Esther  would  twist  you 
around  her  Anger.  She’s  btrg.d  me  to 
send  you  for  off  as  soon  as  posoMr. 
Oh,  she’s  got  your  measure,  boy! 
Clever?  She’s  a  wonder.  I  wish  she 
were  my  daughter!” 

"I  want  to  do  the  right  thing,  air!" 
I  summered,  and  a  great  light  broke 
upon  me.  "I  don’t  want  to  hurt  Pard. 
I  ve  promised  to  marry  her.  and— will 
you  help  me  keep  the  pledge,  sir?  Will 
you  send  me  to  the  Philippine*  to-mor¬ 
row?  Ill  Uke  her  along.  Well  make 
good  out  there,  away  from  dances  and 
society,  you  know." 

Old  Noye*  scanned  me  hard  for  many 
minute*.  "It’a  worth  trying,"  said  he 
"For  Kate’s  uke.  But.  by  Cod.  be  good 
to  the  girl!  If  you  sren’t— "  The 
icicles  glittered  in  nis  eyes  again. 

I  rushed  back  to  the  apartment  and 
packed  my  valise.  Esther,  in  her  rose- 
and-green  kimono,  leaned  over  me  and 
asked  questions. 

"The  old  man’s  over  his  grouch."  I 
reassured  her.  “He’a  sending  me  off — 
on  a  little  job.  Don’t  know  how  soon 


No  Games  Like  These ! 


I  had  to  tear  her  arm*  from  around 
my  neck.  Then  I  fled  to  catch  the  train 
for  hack  home. 

Pard  nearly  fainted  when  I  told  her 
we  were  to  marry  that  very  afternoon 
and  catch  the  limited  for  San  Francisco 
at  ten-thirty. 

“The  doctor  says  I  ought  to  rest  an¬ 
other  three  months,"  she  murmured 
"I  can’t  hurry.  It  makes  me  di**y." 

"This  isn’t  a  case  for  doctors."  I 
smiled.  "It’s  a  case  for  generalship. 
This  is  a  strategic  retreat.” 

Kate  paled  while  my  ears  burned. 
What  a  rotten  slip  of  the  tongue! 

“I  mean  I  want  to  get  away  from 
society  and  distractions."  I  blundered 
along.  "Dances  and  all  that,  you  know 
—they  upset  my  studies.  And  old 
Noyes  has  given  both  of  us  jobs  in 
Mindanao,  prospecting.  It’ll  be  lots 
more  fun  than  a  New  York  apartment." 

"I  understand."  Kate  smiled  brave¬ 
ly  behind  her  ugly  yellow  goggles.  “But. 
•tear,  are  you  sure  yoo  want  me — alone 
in  the  jungles.  Will?  I’ve  no  pretty 
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anything.  There  is  no  artificial  music 
in  the  Russian  church  and  the  diapason 
of  the  priest  and  the  voices  of  choir 
and  congregation  take  the  place  of 
our  organ.  I  have  heard  two  sleepy- 
looking  men  and  a  couple  of  wispy  girls 
in  one  of  the  Kremlin  churches  chant 
with  such  a  carrying  rhythm  that  vou 
would  be  sure,  listening  from  the  other 
side  of  the  church,  that  some  sort  of 
instrument  was  accompanying  them. 
Spread  out  in  the  twilight,  the  men 
could  not  sing  together  perfectly,  but 
these  very  broken  waves  of  song,  rising 
and  falling  through  the  forest,  had 
their  own  impressiveness.  Every  now 
and  then,  along  the  lines,  a  soldier 
would  bow  low  as  people  do  in  the 


strikes  them,  crossing  himself  with  a 
wale  swinging  motion  as  he  bowed. 

-San  Thy  l*o pit  and  I .In.  all  Thou 
hast  firm  (Arm.  .  . 

“Cl re  oar  Czar  Nickola*  victory  ever 
oar  ramies  and  prtatrn  him  under  the 
lign  of  Thy  cross.  .  .  ." 

Tho  chant  ended,  and  then— for  this 
was  a  special  evening  —  the  band 
crashed  in  again,  and  the  mounting 
chords  of  the  Russian  hymn  aoared  up 
through  tha  pines. 


eyes  to  cheer  you  with.  And  the  sun 
will  turn  me  to  leather." 

She  lifted  her  thin  arms  to  m«-  pite¬ 
ously.  I  almost  cried,  she  M-emed  so 
frightened  and  helpleaa  all  of  a  sudden. 

“Run,  put  on  your  prettiest  dress. 
And  no  more  silly  talk!’'  I  blustered  hi¬ 
lariously.  "We’ve  only  five  hours  left." 

"Kiss  me.  dear!"  she  quavered. 

I  cursed  myself  for  having  forgotten 
to  do  it  at  first.  Hut  I  made  up  for 
lost  time.  And  then  Kate  wept  a*  1 


WHAT  three  years  of  hell  we’ve 
been  through  aince  that  day! 
Burning  skies  by  day  and  snakes  by 
night.  Sleeping  in  trees!  Starting 
from  sleep  at  the  shriek  of  the  black 
cuckoo,  that  sounds  like  a  baby  bring 
tortured  to  death.  Hiding  in  the  cogon 
grass  while  the  Manobos  pattered  past, 
dragging  off  little  girls  to  slavery.  Oh! 
It  was  quit*  a  change  from  that  apart¬ 
ment  near  Broadway,  with  its  teakettle 
boiling  dry  while  Somebody’*  hot  lips 
nibbled  my  check! 

Through  the  horrible  days  of  rain 
I  would  squat  under  our  tent  and  see 
things.  I  would  see  Somebody  at  thr 
breakfast  table  in  a  rose-and-rreen 
kimono.  I  would  see  her  dart  to  the 
door  at  the  postman’s  whistle.  I  would 
seo  her  slink  back,  crushed,  and  throw 
herself  on  her  bed  sobbing  over  the  let- 
ter  that  never  came 
"Esther,  poor  girl!"  My  dry  throat 
would  plead  dumbly.  "Be  brave!  Live 
it  down,  dear!  I  had  to  run  away, 
didn’t  I?  I  couldn’t  drop  Pard!  She 
had  my  pledge!" 

At  other  times  I’d  brood  over  her 
silence.  I  had  expected  at  least  a  scath¬ 
ing  letter  from  her.  hut  the  merciless 
month*  burned  away  without  ever  a  line 
from  her.  Four  times  I  wrote  her.  ex¬ 
plaining  my  flight.  But  no  answer 
ever  came.  And  then  I  knew  Esther 
had  learned  to  hate  me. 

I  was  glad,  for  Parti's  sake.  It  would 


Cod  knows  that  Pard  deserved  it!  She 
had  divined  the  numbing  despair  that 
hung  over  me.  and  how  she  had  fought 
it!  She  dragged  me  off  to  hunt  wild 
hogs.  She  sent  me  miles  to  peddle  oil. 
She  buried  me  under  avalanches  of  soil 
— sample*  of  earth  that  held  the  pre- 
eiou«  hope  of  petroleum.  And  she  drove 
me.  day  and  night,  in  our  rude  labora¬ 
tory.  testing  these  earths.  She  under¬ 
stood  that  hard  work  would  cure  the 
hurt  in  ray  heart. 

Where  she  found  strength  to  hold 
the  pace.  I  don't  know.  Women  arc 
impossible  creatures,  forever  doing  the 
impossible.  Three  years  she  kept  it  up. 
and  not  once  did  she  ever  mention 
Esther.  Three  years  we  scoured  Min¬ 
danao  for  oil.  finding  little  more  than 
grease  spot*.  And.  somewhere  in  the 
long,  heart-breaking  chase,  the  Thief  in 
the  Night  vanished  from  my  dream*. 
Kate  had  won. 


"We  have  decided  to  suspend  opera¬ 
tions  in  Mindanao.”  he  wrote.  "You 
w  ill  please  move  to  Shanghai,  whe-o  we 
have  appointed  you  sales  manugrr.  Ed 
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Pard!  Th 
the  China 


“I  don't  want  to  go  there!"  Pard 
cried.  And.  before  I  could  icratch  my 
head  ahe  had  stalked  into  the  labora- 


uttered  and 
n«r  a  letter 


quisittvety  at  the  burned  letter.  Why 
didn't  ahe  apeak  about  it*  Why  did  a 
frightened  look  come  into  her  dark 
cheeks?  I  coaxed  her  to  discus,  the 
matter  honeatly,  but  ahe  evaded  me. 
And  that  angered  me. 

We  scarcely  talked  for  a  week.  And 
then  a  runner  brought  news  that  Kd 
would  reach  Zamboanga  on  the  next 
Thursday  and  wished  me  to  meet  him 
there. 

Mutely  Pard  rode  down  to  Zamboanga 
with  me.  and  mutely  ahe  watched  Ed 
lope  down  the  gangplank  and  hug  me 
like  a  sentimental  hear. 

"You’re  a  sight  for  sore  eyes,  hoy!" 
I  whooped  at  him.  And  then  speech 
failed  me.  For  over  his  shoulder  there 
smiled  at  me  the  abysmal  blue  eye.  of 
Esther! 

The  three  years  had  mellowed  her 
splendor.  She  cocked  her  head  as  she 
used  to  in  the  penny-snatching  days  of 

Bf.  and  her  smile  shone  with  master- 
assurance. 

I  must  have  made  a  face  like  an  idiot, 
for  she  laughed  with  a  punled  air  and 
said :  "You  look  as  if  you  saw  a  ghost ! 
Goodness,  didn’t  you  get  my  letter?" 

A  PRODIGIOUS  heat  half  seemed  to 
set  all  Zamboanga  wriggling.  I 
moved  my  lips  without  sound.  Then  I 
heard  Kate  say:  "111  look  after  your 
baggage.  Ed.  You're  coming  up  to 
Pangodoro  with  us.  aren  t  you?" 

Ed  walked  up  the  dock  with  her. 
And.  as  they  receded  from  me.  the  doom 
of  hell  swung  open  before  me:  the  doom 
of  the  hell  of  baffled  passions  which  I 
had  traversed  three  years  before.  All 
the  old  dreams  and  heartaches  were 
throbbing  again. 

"Show  me  the  town,  won't  you. 
please?"  Esther  opened  a  purple  parasol 
and  moved  enticingly.  Her  snowy  dress 
crackled  In  the  breexe  like  many  little 
whips,  and  each  whip  lashed  a  raw  spot 
in  my  soul. 

We  floated  away.  We  wandered 
along  the  palm-shadowed  avenue  that 
leads  to  the  scowling  old  citadel  of 
San  Pilar.  She  was  Ulking.  but  I 
didn't  hear  well  until  she  said:  "You 
were  very  cruel,  dear.  You  might  have 
been  honest  with  me  that  day  you  went 
away.  You  killed  the  best  that  was  in 
you.  that  day.  Will." 

"I  didn't  kill  it — I  didn't  kill  it. 
Esther."  I  breathed  thickly.  “I— I  only 
sent  it  up  for  life!" 

"I  almost  died  in  those  weeks,"  she 
whispered.  "Why  didn’t  you  write? 
Even  a  cruel  little  letter?” 

"I  did  write.  Four  times.  I  told  you 
how  I  was  suffering." 

"Oh.  my  clear!"  Her  strong  hand 
clasped  mine.  "They  never  came.  But 
never  mind  now!  I’ve  been  ao  sure  that 
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|  You  muntn't  throw  yourself  away  here 
I  *n  Mindanao.'’ 

“What-  do  you  wont?”  My  UtllgVC 
stuck  to  the  KKif  of  my  mouth. 

“I  joined  a  party  of  tourists  to  fool 
dad.”  The  purple  parasol  spun  merrily. 
*'I  dropped  them  at  Munilu  for  a  fort- 
r.iirht.  Ed  never  guessed  why!  Will, 
dear.  I’ll  run  over  to  Shanghai,  and 
I  you’ll  meet  me  there—” 

“And  then?"  I  was  a  dream  man  talk, 
intr  in  a  dream. 

"We’ll  run  away.”  came  from  the 
wine-hued  shadow,  faint  as  humminp 
birds’  wiips.  "Well  ride  rickshaws  in 
1  Japan.  We’ll  climh  mountains  hack  of 
Simla.  We'll  loaf  up  the  Nile.  We’ll 
take  a  villa  on  the  Riviera — ’’ 

Kate's  voice  broke  in  unon  the  dream. 

■•Bapjj“K«'  •»  ready,  folks,"  it  suid 
briskly.  “Let's  po  over  to  the  club¬ 
house  and  have  a  hitc  to  eat  lieforo’  we 
start  for  I'angodoro.” 

We  had  wandered  unconsciously  back 
to  the  wharf.  1  started  tuiltily  and 
glared  at  Kate  as  if  she  had  committed 
a  crime.  Then  u  magic  curtain  fell 
away,  and  1  saw  I’ard  as  she  was,  a 
poor ,  worn  creature  whose  skin  matched 
her  yellow  gapples.  The  rings  around 
her  eyes  wen-  blacker  than  ever.  Her 
khaki  suit  sapped.  Dirt  lingered  in  the 
minute  wrinkles  of  those  hands  which 
toiled  so  relentlessly  over  petroleum 
earths.  She  looked  thirty-five  and  dis- 
cou  raped. 

I  turned  from  her  to  Esther.  Heavens! 
What  life  there!  What  leaping  desire! 

Wo  wulkrd  to  the  clubhouse.  I  set- 
lied  the  visitors  at  a  table,  then  called 
Kate  aside  on  the  pretext  of  business. 

"I  know  now  what  letter  you  were 
burning  that  day  in  the  laboratory," 
said  I.  "You’d  been  doing  it  for  three 
year*.” 

"Yes.  dear!”  She  smiled  boldly. 

“AnJ  you  forged  my  name  to  post 
card..’’ 

"Yea."  She  .tiToned.  "Call  it 
forgery  if  you  like.  But  I  like  to  help 
you.  I’ard •  It  did  help  you.  didn’t  it?'' 

"I’m  quite  able  to  help  myself."  I 
raged  al  the  cool  defense  she  was  put¬ 
ting  up.  "I  don’t  need  a  guardian." 

"You  wanted  to  forget— something. 
Will."  said  .he  faintly.  "I  couldn't 
help  knowing  it,  dear.  You  wouldn't 
tell  me  about  it.  You  deceived  me 
ju.t  n  little,  dear.  And  It  hurt.  I 
wanted  to  make  things  eaey  for  you,  so 
I  deceived  you— juat  a  wee  bit.  It 
seemed  beat  to  aentl  her  those  post 
card..  They  were  trivial.  They  mude 
it  seem  at  if  you  were  taking  thing, 
lightly." 

“It  a  pretty  serious  business,  med¬ 
dling  with  a  man's  personal  mail,"  I 
snarled. 

"Hard!  Oh.  Pord!”  She  put  her 
shaking  arms  about  me.  "We  mustn't 
let  little  conventions  and  laws  spoil  our 
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happineM?” 

"(ndwd?" 


ndecd?"  I  laughed  sharply 
call  what  passed  between  Esther  and 
me  a  little  convention?" 

"You’re  excited,  dear.  I  didn’t  mean 
that."  She  stiffened  with  fear.  "Hut. 
if  you  ask  me,  yes,  F’ard.  It  is  petty 
beside  what  has  passe*)  between  you  and 
me.  Ixjt’a  not  talk  about  it  any  more. 
The  Noyeses  are  waiting!" 

And  she  flew  back  to  the  table.  I 
trailing  hehind  in  a  sullen  fury.  I  fell 
like  a  small  boy  outwitted  by  his 
mother.  I  felt  cheap,  humiliated,  gross¬ 
ly  manipulated  in  the  most  delicate 
affair  of  life.  And  there  welled  up  in 
me  a  hatred  of  Kate  such  a*  a  man  can 
cherish  only  toward  somebody  very  near 
and  dear  to  him. 

THAT  night,  on  the  trail  to  Pan  go- 
doro,  we  camped  in  a  huddle  of  de¬ 
serted  nipa  huts  atop  a  hill  overlooking 
Sulu  Sea.  Around  us.  under  the  silver 
glory  of  a  full  moon.  lay  thick  jungle, 
where  horror  elbowed  glory.  The  moon¬ 
light  spattering  through  the  leaves 
struck  a  white  carabao  skull,  a  sluggish 
cluster  of  locusts,  a  drowsy  hornbiU.  a 
mother  monkey  dozing  with  her  wee 
family,  a  python  creeping,  ever  so 
slowly,  up  a  thick  vine  toward  the 
I  monkeys. 

“Take  Esther  away,"  Kate  whis¬ 
pered  to  me.  "The  snakes  will  scare 
I  her.  Keep  her  from  the  huts  until  I’ve 
'  had  our  men  hent  the  little  snakes  out 
of  tho  roofs." 

I  led  Esther  to  the  edge  of  a  clear¬ 
ing  before  the  huts  and  showed  he* 
Sulu  Sea.  The  sea.  like  Esther,  was 
at  its  best.  It  was  a  blue-and-silver 
vision  of  unutterable  beauty.  It  made 
me  forget  its  hideous  reefs,  swirling 
with  traitorous  currents,  swarming 
with  sharks,  and  haunted  by  those 
thieves  of  the  night,  the  Sulu  pirates 
in  their  proas.  We  sat  on  a  narrow 
ledge  of  rock  and  listened  to  the  trill 
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FROM  DECEMBER  FIRST  TO  THIR7T-FIRS7 


A  lick  ol  space  in  the  An  hie*  causes 
Collier ’«  io  place  on  talc,  at  a  very 
low  figure.  a  great  number  of  original 
cover*.  illustration*  and  decorations 
which  have  api>eared  in  the  Weekly 
and  the  Collier  book*. 

The  tihib.non  and  sale  opened  on  De¬ 
cember  first  in  the  Bristol  Building, 
500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City, 
corner  of  42nd  Street,  second  floor; 
take  the  elevator. 

Charming  Christmas  gifis  will  be 
found  heie  ranging  in  price  from  S  25 
to  515.00. 

Visitor*  are  welcome.  You  are  under 
no  obligation  to  buy.  Sale  now  on. 
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NASSAU  BAHAMAS 
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K-hma.  bi*  pmr  Wiing.  Irnm.  .nd  golf. 
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\c*gcr  number  on  their  writer.  Fnam  i 
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of  the  trillion  frog*  in  the  black  valleys 
mid  the  cheep  of  tiny  things  in  the 
jungle-  Immersed  in  happiness,  we 
whispered  plans  of .  the  morrow;  wc 
t.ild  how  beauti/pE  Either  was,  how 
happy  I  was  going  to  make  her,  how 
wicked  it  would  he  to  defy  the  mar¬ 
velous  love  that,  hud  drawn  us  together 
again,  and  how’  wc  mustn't  let  little 
conventions  and  law’s  spoil  our  happi- 
re«s.  as  Kate  hersaif  had  said. 

JT  seemed  that  only  a  minute  had 
passed  when  Ed  broke  in  upon  us. 
"Hey.  you!  Turn  In.  It's  past  mid¬ 
night" 

I  didn’t  like  Ed’s  aeowl  as  I  tum- 
I.Ud  into  my  blankets  beside  him.  He 
had  locked  cross  all  day.  but  now  he 
was  downright  ugly.  Little  did  he 
bother  me,  though.  My  wits  were  leap¬ 
ing  furiously  uhead.  seeking  ways  and 
moans  of  striking  the  shackles  that 
hound  me  to  Kate. 

1  must  break  with  her— nothing 
rnuld  have  been  clearer.  Ours  hud 
been  a  boy-and-girl  affair,  a  business 
partnership  that  had  taken  on  the 
appearance  of  love.  It  was  false  love. 
Real  love  doesn’t  come  out  of  the  cradle. 
It  comes  late  and  unannounced,  like  a 
thief  in  the  night.  Kate  had  never 
thrilled  me;  she  had  only  won  my  re¬ 
spect  But  Esther!  When  she  nodded 
n  pood  morning  at  me  miracles  began. 
Ruuorda  became  swans,  and  More 
babies  cherubim. 

"That’s  the  real  thing,”  I  said  to  my 
soul.  "I  was  a  fool  to  Aght  it.  But 
low  shall  I  let  Kate  down  easy?  I 
don’t  want  to  hurt  her.  She’s  not  to 
blame.  If  1  could  only  run  away  in 
the  jungle!” 

My  head  throbbed.  Things  began  to 
umble.  I  dozed  off.  praying  that  mom- 
np  might  bring  lighL 
The  morning  did. 

I  was  uroused  by  F.d  shaking  my 
shoulder  and  snapping:  "Get  up  and 
hunt  for  her.  Enst,  damn  you!” 

•Who?  What’s  up?"  I  mumbled. 
"Kate’s  gone.  Read  this.  I  hope  it 
please*  you."  He  raved  as  he  handed 
me  a  dirty  sheet  of  paper.  "Esther 
found  this  pinned  to  Kates  hat. 

I  read: 

DBA!  PaW»:  Thin  it  Ihe  eatiett  ir-iy 
/  eonl/ln' t  hear  la  talk  if  over  with  gen. 
«f«er.  /  sou1  your  trouble  Ihe  minute  the 
fooled  at  non.  You  tlitl  your  betl.  We 
would  have  hern  happy  if  only  the  had 
played  fair,  wouldn't  wet  Hut  the 
wouldn't.  She  it  a  had  later.  I  had 
icon,  and  the  thould  have  kept  out  of 
enr  fires.  Hut  the  daetn'l  know  what 
•he  it  doi iif/.  She  it  o  ehild,  with  a 
ehild't  greed  Eon  «"•!  oil  rags  let  her 
have  whatever  the  wantt.  dear.  If  you 
don't,  the  will  make  you  infer,  and 
I  ean't  bear  to  think  of  that. 

Han’t  hunt  for  me.  Hut  tome  day 
think  of  the  old  dayt  and  the  fin  box 
under  the  bam  floor  and  the  boat  we 
used  fo  dream  of  haring  and  the  ehil. 
dun  of  ourt  we  would  teaeh  to  rail  it. 
I’eeha; as,  dear,  if  we  hadn’t  gone  into 
the  jungle,  there  would  hare  been  little 
•ai/ort.  and  thing t  might  have  gone 
better.  HhI  whaCe  the  nee  of  dream- 
in gf  fde  dreamed  too  murh  already. 
Hard.  Good-by.  KATE. 

The  words  crawled  like  reptiles  un¬ 
der  my  streaming  eyes.  God  knows 
how  long  I  stood  stricken.  When  I 
looked  up  Ed  had  gone.  Our  men  wen- 
running  up  and  down  the  trails,  and 
I  heard  them  calling  her  name  fnr  back 
in  the  jungle.  . ,  , 

I  dashed  out  in  a  frenzy.  Behind 
o  hut  I  enmo  upon  a  shred  of  khaki 
caught  on  a  great  thorn.  The  vines 
had  been  pushed  npnrL 

I  fled  to  the  further  edge  of  the 
clearing?  *  Esther  stood  there,  gnawing 
her  pink  fingers  as  she  stared  horror- 
stricken  jpto  the  deep  day-dusk  of  the 

“Be.byive.  dear!  Well  find  her,"  I 
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All  Will  Like  This 
Christmas  Gift 

pATHER.  mother,  wile,  hut- 

*  band.  relatives  or  fi  tends  all  will  be 
delighted  with  ■  PARSONS  Nm  Howl. 

Place  the  largest  or  smallest  nut 
on  mrial  anvil  (firmly  *rt  in  « *nte»)  •trike 

r  mi  ih*  ao'sd 


ol.J-U.lurWh 


%*>•»  »n<1 

- -  Ihe  KMlfBMRf  • Stalls  4r*p 

IM«  f*A*for..U  *t»rp  bow*  of  •olid  mahoMfiv. 

walnut  or  othuff  &•%*!•  fcnttltad  in 

ffMtvfftl.  inffhMMff.  Of  IMiMloffi  b«own  In 

with  any  hnm«  eur  r v«nlir-««  M*U| 


Collier’s  Washington  Bureau 


THE  Government  of  the  United 
State*  conduct*  *  school  which  has 
almost  as  many  students  enrolled  as 
Harvard  University.  It  is  not  a  school 
for  special  classes  of  citisens  as  are 
West  Point.  Annapolis.  Carlisle,  or  the 
insular  schools,  but  is  open  to  every 
resident  of  the  United  Stales—  regard¬ 
less  of  age,  aex.  color,  or  previous  con¬ 
dition  of  servitude— and  that  without 
congressional  or  other  political  influ¬ 
ence  of  any  kind.  Moreover,  the  tui- 

ais  absolutely  free,  and  anyone  can 
in  it  without  leaving  home. 

The  prospective  student  will  eventu¬ 
ally  have  ten  courses  from  which  he 
can  select  one  or  more,  though  at  pres¬ 
ent  only  sevrn  are  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  On  the  successful  termination  of 
the  course  the  student  may  receive  a 
certificate  signed  and  sealed  by  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  education  of  the  United 
States.  Though  the  school  has  been  in 
existence  but  TitUe  over  two  years,  and 
three  years  is  the  time  allowed  for  com¬ 
pleting  on*  of  the  courses,  there  have 
been  already  nineteen  graduations. 

The  school  Is  the  National  Reading 
Circle  conducted  by  the  Home  Education 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Literary  Riblet 

OF  the  first  reading  course  the  bu¬ 
reau  says: 

"Among  the  books  of  the  world  a 
few  are  ao  preeminent  for  content  and 
style  that  they  have  been  called  The 
Literary  Riblea.'  These  are  the  'Iliad* 
and  the  'Odyssey*  of  Homer,  the  'Divine 
Comedy’  of  Dante,  the  greater  dramas 
of  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe's  ‘Faust.’ 
Each  of  these  la  the  embodiment  and 
revelation  of  the  ideals  of  a  race,  an 
age,  or  a  civilisation.  They  came  out 
of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people, 
for  whom  their  authors  were  only  the 
spokesmen.  They  are.  therefore,  sim¬ 
ple.  fundamental,  and  comprehensive. 
They  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  grip  the 
minds  of  all  the  people  everywhere, 
young  and  old.  learned  and  unlearned, 
of  whatever  race  or  creed.  .  .  . 

“These  books  should  be  read  by  ad 
who  would  know  the  world’s  literature 
and  life." 

The  Bureau  of  Education  thinks  this 
first  course  so  important  that  It  re- 
]  quires  all  who  enroll  for  It  to  read  each 
of  the  books  twice.  C.  Alphonso  Smith, 
professor  of  English  in  tne  University 
of  Virginia:  Charles  Forster  Smith, 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin:  Richard  Burton,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  and  William  Lyon 
Phelps,  professor  of  English  literature 
in  Yale  University,  will  assist  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  directing  this 
course  of  reading. 

These  same  professors  will  also  as¬ 
sist  in  directing  the  second  reading 
course:  “Great  Literature —  Ancient. 
Medieval,  and  Modem."  This  course 
includes  all  of  the  books  of  the  “Liter- 
ary  Bibles”  course  and  nine  other* 
besides.  The  books  need  be  read  but 
once,  however.  All  young  men  and 
women  who  wish  to  lay  *  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  knowledge  of  the  world’s  best 
literature  are  Invited  to  Join  this  circle. 

One  of  the  most  wholesome  signs  of 
the  times  is  the  increasingly  large 
number  of  persons  who  have  ceased 
to  believe  that  on  the  birth  of  the  first 
child  celestial 


never  been  fully  equipped  to  carry  on 
the  great  work  for  which  it  is  destined. 

“A  shelf  of  books  on  child  care  and 
nurture  should  be  part  of  every  mother's 
equipment  for  her  work.” 

Unfortunately,  the  school  days  of 
most  boys  in  this  country  of  ours  are 
entirely  too  few.  The  average  is  only 
a  little  more  than  one  thousand  for 
each  boy.  and  for  many  the  days  are 
fewer  still.  Fortunately,  self-education 
may  continue  long  after  one  has  left 
school — in  fact,  it  need  end  only  with 
life^itself.  By  reading  two  dozen  good 
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enclosed  in  an  artistic 
Holiday  box. 

A  tkoutfktful  gift 
acceptable -practical 
economical. 


two  books  a  month 
■fore  he  is  twenty 
familiar  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  best  literature  of 
the  world  and  gain  something  of  the 
finest  culture  the  world  has  to  offer. 
These  books,  however,  must  he  arlarted 
with  rare  and  not  only  read  but 
digested. 

Th*  books  selected  for  Course  No.  «. 
“A  Reading  Course  for  Boys."  are  not 
of  th#  type  that  the  cynical  rime* ter 
had  in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

//  there  ,hould  he  another  Hood. 

For  refuge  hither  fly— 

Though  all  the  world  should  he 

ThulZi^would  .till  he  dry. 

"Treasure  Island."  “Tom  Sawyer." 
“Robinson  Crueoe,"  and  "Famous 
Scout*.  Including  Trappers,  Pioneers, 
■nd  Soldiers  of  the  Frontier"  are  In- 
eluded  among  the  thirty  recommended. 

The  fifth  course.  “A  Reading  Course 
for  GiHs.“  includes  but  twenty-two 
books,  possibly  because  girle  average 
more  time  in  school  than  boys  do 
"Little  Women"  is  among  the  num- 
her;  also  the  lire*  of  Helen  Keller  and 
Florence  Nightingale. 

Th#  sixth  course.  “Thirty  Books  of 
Great  Fiction.-  is  just  what  the  name 
indicate* — a  list  of  thirty  great  novels. 
As  is  truly  said:  "The  beet  and  most 
complete  expreseion  of  the  ideals  and 
tendencies  of  any  people  at  any  time 
U  to  be  found  in  their  literature.  For 
modern  times  this  expression  is  to  be 
found  most  often  and  most  fully  in 
great  works  of  Action.  .  .  .  Any  read¬ 
ing  of  history,  any  scientific  study  of 
economic*  or  sociology,  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  some  reading  of  the  writ¬ 
ing*  of  the  master*  of  fiction.” 

Patriotic  Literature 

•  AMERICAN  LITERATURE-  Is  the 
title  of  Course  No.  8.  In  selecting 
th*  books  comprising  this  course  the 
a.m  has  been  to  include  thou#  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  th#  compilers  of  the 
course,  best  express  American  ideal*, 
purpose*,  and  tendencies.  Fourteen  of 
the  twenty- five  book*  are  Action.  Th# 
author*  range  from  Washington  Irving 
and  Jam#*  Ken  i  mo  re  Cooper  U>  William 
Dean  Howells  and  James  I -an#  Allen. 

The  course  on  history.  No.  10.  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time.  The  professor, 
of  history  of  Princeton.  Syracuse,  and 
Washington  and  Lee  Universities  as¬ 
sisted  in  iU  compilation.  A  careful 
student  of  the  course  outlined  will  hav* 
a  thorough  grasp  of  the  history  of  the 
United  State*  in  all  its  periods  and 
aspects. 

The  two  course*  still  in  embryo  are 
No.  9.  “Biography"  and  No.  7.  "Some 
of  the  World  Heroes."  It  is  probable 
that  it  will  be  quit#  a  long  time  before 
these  are  completed  and  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. 

Before  issuing  a  certificate  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education  requires  student*  to 
submit  satisfactory  evidence  that  they 
have  completed  the  prescribed  work. 
The  student  is  required  to  notify  the 
bureau  when  a  hook  is  begun  and  when 
it  is  completed ;  to  send  in  a  description 
of  the  principal  characters,  the  chief 
cpisodea.  and  the  student's  impressions. 
When  the  nsture  of  the  book  does  not 
lend  itself  to  this  form  of  report,  the 
student  must  send  in  a  list  of  five  im¬ 
portant  lessons  or  truths  found  in  each 
book.  When  the  course  is  completed, 
a  few  Questions  are  asked  as  a  final  test. 


1  he  double  grip 
boxes  are  distinctly 
different  and  very  at¬ 
tractive.  Give  bim  one 
pair  of  each  kind. 
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on  the 
far  as 

the  child  is  concerned  at  least— they 
are  incapable  of  error.  China  once  at¬ 
tained  a  high  measure  of  civilization, 
adopted  a  creed  of  parental  infallibil¬ 
ity— and  stood  still  for  a  thousand 
year*.  In  the  preface  to  the  third 
course,  “A  Reading  Course  for  Parents." 
it  is  pointed  out  that: 

"Children  must  be  instructed  in 
habits  of  obedience,  honesty,  self-con¬ 
trol.  reliability,  purity,  sincerity,  and 
efficiency.  There  must  be  constructive 
'eed-sowing  in  all  the  early  yean  of 
life.  When  and  how  to  plant  the  seed 
should  be  more  fully  understood.  .  .  . 

"The  home  is  the  greatest  educa¬ 
tional  force  in  the  world,  but  it  has 


Write  to  Collier'.  Washington  Bureau.  I  If  I  Woodward  Building.  Washington 
D.  C.  for  any  one  of  these  reading  eourtee.  the  enrollment  blank,  and  all  nec¬ 
essary  information.  Our  terrier  U  entirely  without  charge.  These  read¬ 
ing  courses  are  merely  outline.,  and  do  not  inrlnde  the  hooks  themselres. 
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VX^HICH  WILL  SUCCEED 

*  *  — the  one  who  occupies  ALL  his 
few  minutes  with  the  daily  paper,  or  the 
one  who,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  is 
mastering  a  little  at  a  time  the  few  great 
books  of  the  ages,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  true  success? 


What  arc  these  few  great  books — biographies,  his¬ 
tories,  novels, dramas,  poems  books  of  science  and 
travel,  philosophy  and  religion  that  so  delightfully 
“picture  the  progress  of  civilization"? 


I)r.  Charles  W.  Kliot,  from  his  lifetime  of  reading, 
study  and  teaching — forty  years  of  it  as  President 
of  Harvard  University  —  has  answered  that  ques¬ 
tion  in  the 

HARVARD 

CLASSICS 

Dr.  ElM't  Fict-Fool  Shelf  of  Books 


The  Few  Great  Books  That  Make  a 
Man  Think  Straight  and  Talk  Well 


Every  well  informed  man  or  woman  should  at 
least  know  something  about  this  famous  library. 
The  free  book  tells  about  it  how  Dr.  Kliot  has 
put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  “the  essentials  of  a 
liberal  education"  and  so  arranged  it  that  even 
“fifteen  minutes  a  day"  is  enough. 

The  free  book  contains  Dr.  Eliot's  own  plan  of 
reading  explained  by  himself — and  all  you  have 
to  do  is  ask  for  it,  because  we  want  every  Collier 
reader  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  inspiration 
and  entertainment  there  is  in  this  chatty  little 
“guide  book  to  books." 


Truly  it  is  the  most  valuable  little  book  of  its 
kind  ever  written.  It  shows  how  to  select  a 
library  without  waste  or  worry,  what  books  arc 
worth  while  and  what  are  not.  Here  is  Dr.  Eliot's 
best  advice  to  you  on  just  how  and  what  to  read. 

Every  Collier  reader — and  nearly  a  million  will 
see  this  issue — is  therefore  invited  to  have  free 
a  copy  of  this  handsome  and  entertaining  little 
book.  Wc  shall  be  as  glad  to  send  you  a  copy 
as  you  will  be  to  have  read  it. 

Read  in 

the  free  book 


those  twelve  vivid  little  essays — 
intimate  word  pictures  of  famous 
people,  famous  books,  famous 
places.  Perhaps  you  loo  will 
say:  "To  me  the  little  free  book 
opened  the  door  of  a  vast  new 
world  of  pleasure." 


A  copy  free  to  every 
Collier  reader; 
Just  mail  this  today 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON.  416  Wm  Thirteenth  Sited,  New  York. 
You  may  me  the  free  Harvard  Classics  Book;  no  obligation. 
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means  or  all. 

Give  music  this  Christmas — a  Columbia  Grafonola;  or  an  ap¬ 
propriate  assortment  ol  Columbia  Records  to  owners  of  instru¬ 
ments.  Your  dealer  will  gladly  help  you  select  them — and  he  has 
records  to  suit  every  taste.  You  know  what  your  friends  and  your 
family  like,  so  you  can  easily  solve  the  gift  question  for  all  at  your 
Columbia  dealer's  tbday. 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month 
Th*  Uufn.rn.nf  UloMlratcJ  at**.  a  ffc.  $200  Cm/^Wa  /Wn  m  Canada  pin.  duty 
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Colum 

Grafonola 


HE  minstrels  who  sang  of  the  “tidings  of  great  joy”  in  the 
,  days  of  long  ago  are  supplanted  by  the  minstrels  of  modern 
days,  the  most  versatile,  accomplished  of  all  entertainers  —  the 
Columbia  Grafonola,  with  Columbia  Records. 

The  Columbia  Grafonola  truly  brings  “tidings  of  great  joy”  at  Christmastidc. 
There  is  no  gift  quite  like  it,  no  gift  so  welcome,  no  gift  that  could  bring  a  more 
lasting  joy.  The  Columbia  Grafonola  is  the  "gift  supreme" — a  gift  that  not  even  mon- 
archs  could  dream  of  bestowing  in  the  days  of  minstrelsy. 

It  is  a  gift  around  which  more  dreams  are  woven,  which 
brings  more  pleasure  day  after  day,  than  any  other  gift 
you  may  give  or  receive— and  it  is  a  gift  within  the 
all. 


cents  a  copy 
December  23.  1916 
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W  AR  AND  CHRISTMAS :  By  Secretary  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  N.  D.  Baker, 

G-  Bernard  Shaw,  Jack  London,  Winston  Churchill,  Dr.  C.  W.  Elliot,  and  Others 
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FIGURING  AND  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED  AS 
LOW  AS  *125 


:ea  Dy  uoogie 


Blending  Figure  Facts 
with  Coffee  Sales 


Arbuckle  Brothers  Make  Burroughs  Direct-to - 
Ledger  Posting  a  Part  of  Business  Analysis 


These  four  girl*  are  important  factors 
in  a  big  organization.  They  form  a 
strong  link  in  the  chain  of  coffee  dis¬ 
tribution  that  stretches  from  coast  to 
coast  under  the  well-known  banner  of 
Arbuckle. 

They  arc  only  a  jwrt  of  a  system,  to 
be  sure.  But  that  system  includes 
business  analysis  which  gets  at  the  very 
bottom  of  things. 

\V.  E.  Blackburn,  auditor  of  Arbuckle 
Brothers,  worked  out  the  system,  using 
ledger  cards  that  he  himself  devised. 
The  system  was  perfect  in  all  respects 
save  one — pen-and-ink  couldn't  deliver 
the  speed  and  accuracy  essential  to 
100%  efficiency. 

Burroughs  Direct-to-Ledger  Posting 
overcame  this  deficiency. 

Automatic  Accuracy 

Machine  ledger  posting  has  top|x>d 
the  highest  peak  of  efficiency  in  the 
Arbuckle  offices.  The  four  girl  o|>era- 
tors  literally  do  nothing  but  post. 
Assorted  and  ready,  the  posting 
medium  is  supplied;  then  taken  away 
afterwards  by  other  hands.  All  day 
long  the  machines  speed  on,  turning 
out  neat,  legible,  accurate  work  always. 

Yet  not  one  of  these  girls  had  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  the  machines. 
In  fact.  Burroughs  Dircct-to-Lcdgcr 
Posting  is  so  nearly  automatic,  it  cuts 
out  so  many  toilsome  derations  and 
mental  calculations,  that  even  green 


hands  outstrip  experienced  pen-and-ink 
bookkeepers. 

Different  colored  ledger  cards  allow 
accounts  to  be  classified  (green  coffee, 
roasted  coffee,  and  so  on).  Trial  bal¬ 
ances  are  taken  from  the  various  sales 
croups.  The  daily  proof  of  posting 
insures  accuracy  and  takes  all  the  long 
hours  and  drudgery  out  of  the  monthly 
trial  balance. 

Four  Machines  Save  Five  Salaries 

Sixteen  people  were  formerly  re¬ 
quired  to  do  this  work  by  pen-and-ink. 
Now  eleven  people  and  four  Burroughs 
Machines  do  it  quicker,  better  and  more 
accurately.  Five  salaries  arc  saved. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  ma¬ 
chines  saved  their  own  cost  the  first  year. 

The  Burroughs  Ledger  Posting  and 
Statement  Machine  is  adaptable  to 
any  bookkeeping  system.  Auditor 
Blackburn  is  particularly  gratified  with 
the  manner  in  which  Burroughs  Direct- 
to-Ledger  Posting  enables  him  to  main¬ 
tain  his  own  methods  in  handling  ledger 
accounts. 

Thousands  of  other  businesses  have 
profited  by  the  use  of  Burroughs 
Machines.  There  are  98  models  to 
choose  from.  Your  banker  or  your 
telephone  book  will  supply  the  address 
of  the  nearest  of  the  170  offices  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Burroughs  Adding  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


MARK  8ULUYAN,  EDITOR 


WAR  AND  CHRISTMAS 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  SYMPOSIUM  ARRANGED  BY 


PERRITON  MAXWELL 


TS  war  compatible  with  the  Christmas  spirit  of  love  and  rejoicing?  Some  of 
‘the  foremoat  men  and  women  living  anawer  this  question  in  the  following  col- 
t  Among  them  nre  Secretaries  Robert  Lansing  and  Newton  D.  Bake*. 
I*r  David  Starr  Jordan,  the  late  Jack  London.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Euot. 
C.  Hisnahd  Shaw.  Viscount  Bnvcr,  the  Counteaa  of  Warwick,  and  others: 

Robert  banning.  Secretary  of  State 

Mr.  /.anting.  in  ipilt  of  unprecedentedly  6u*y  Ary*  •"  f*e  Stair  Pepart- 
"imt  at  H’aaAingfon,  hat  found  lime  lo  exprett  himtelf  in  a  manner  tehiek 
•Aetca  the  fir  it  officer  of  the  Cabinet  to  be  a  man  of  deep  religion*  eoncieti 


On  the  25th  of  December  millions  of  people  will  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  this  at  a  time  when  great  empire*  are  enduring 
the  moat  awful  toll  of  death  and  misery  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
'I  aay  seem  paradoxical,  a  mockery,  for  men  amid  the  horrors  of  war  to  rejoice 
“*l  ,hf  Prince  of  Peace  came  to  this  earth  nineteen  centuries  ago  preaching 
tbe  gospel  of  love!  But  it  is  not  a  mockery:  it  is  not  a  paradox. 

Never  have  men  face  to  face  with  the  evils  of  war  realized  more  fully  than 
ary  realize  to-day  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  that  the  hope  for  the  world  to 
injoj  these  blessings  for  all  time  lies  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
m  Hi»  *Piritual  conquest  of  the  nations. 

More  eagerly,  and  with  a  clearer  vision  than  ever  before,  humanity  look* 
lorwsrd  to  the  day  when  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  will  be  established  and 
*«cn  the  world  will  enter  upon  a  new  eru  in  which  national  hatreds  and 
H niggle*  for  power  will  cease,  and  human  energy,  emancipated  from  selfish 
Wition.  will  be  devoted  solely  to  the  welfare  of  the  race  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  civilization. 

*l  '*  filtinK.  then,  that  we  should  rejoice  in  this  supreme  hope  and 
ftebrate  the  day  on  which  its  Divine  Author  came  among  men  proclaim¬ 


ing  to  them  the  gospel  of  peace  and  inspiring  them  with  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  and  with  the  sure  promise  of  its  triumph  over  the  nations. 

Newton  D.  Baker.  Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  Baker,  appointed  by  President  It’ifson  on  March  7  at  head  of 
Ike  Mar  Department,  it  Ike  yonngett  member  of  the  Cabinet;  he  celebrated 
kit  foHy.fi/th  biHhday  on  December  S.  He  it  a  ready  pNblie  tpeaker. 
I  confess  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  one’s  philosophy  of  life  and  religion 
to  the  spectacle  presented  in  Europe,  which  seems  almost  a  collapse  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  a  denial  of  religion,  and  yet  I  take  heart  from  this  fact:  thut,  although 
the  centuries  from  the  first  of  the  Christian  era  to  now  have  presented  spec¬ 
tacles  of  cruel  and  savage  war,  and  although  often  there  seems  to  have  l>ecn 
of  the  ethical  and  religious  bonds  of  the  race,  nevertheless  it  is 
ible  to  deny  that  men  are  better  individually  and  collectively,  that  higher 
of  individual  and  national  conduct  have  been  established,  and  that 
the  hope  of  just  and  lasting  peace  seems  constantly  nearer. 

All  of  this  seems  merely  to  show  that  the  salvation  of  anything  as  worth 
saving  as  the  human  race  is  necessarily  a  difficult  task,  and  its  progress 
cannot  be  determined  by  temporary  or  occasional  views.  In  spite  of  nil 
our  disappointments  and  fears,  in  spite  of  Europe.  I  still  believe  that 
the  new  civilization  of  freedom  and  enlightenment  inaugurated  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago  is  producing  high  and  increasingly  beautiful  results. 


David  Starr  Jordan.  University  President 

Fetr  men  bare  found  an  active  interetl  in  so  many  department t  of  seiCH- 


life,  indnrtrial.  political,  and  educational  endeavor  as  the  famous  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University.  He  it  still  active  at  sirty-five. 
The  message  of  Jesus  involved,  among  other  matters,  these  three  conceptions: 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  the  responsibility  of  the  individual,  and  the  suppression 
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of  hate.  The  church  of  Christ.  in  its  social  relations. 
muM  real  on  friendliness,  democracy.  anil  piety,  else 
il  it*  no  church  of  Ilia,  li  m\i»«  ataml  firmly  against 
nil  forced  fhnt  lend  to  degrade  or  di-integrate  the 
rhnrncter  of  men  or  nation*.  The  most  terrible  and 
the  m«>Ht  ruinous  of  the««  i*  war. 

The  present  time  is  the  most  awful  time  in  human 
history.  Never  lie  fore  have  the  primitive  force*  of 
ruin  and  rapine  been  loosed  on  »o  gigantic  a  scale  or 
iiguinut  a  civilisation  so  highly  developed.  War  can 
have  In  itself  no  redeeming  grace.  But  it  opens  a  path 
of  duty  to  us  to  save  whatever  we  cun  of  human  worth 
from  its  ravage*.  It  impels  us  to  make  adjustment* 
in  education,  in  religious  influence,  and  in  national 
government*,  so  that  the  like  cannot  happen  again. 

This  storm  will  some  time  pas*,  and,  a*  human 
nature  has  not  been  permanently  altered  and  a*  the 
forces  that  make  for  righteousness  were  never  so 
strong  before,  we  may  enter  on  the  new  year  with 
present  humility,  but  with  the  larger  hope  in¬ 
volved  In  the  belief  that  a  great  wrong  dir*  in 
the  moment  of  It*  highest  triumph.  God  ii  not 
mocked  forever.  Neither  is  man. 

Jack  London,  Noveliat 

Sailor,  hauler,  from/),  noeMi-l.  adventurer,  war 
tilllfnpntldtnt,  ami  nofclfat,  Joel  London  WOM  the 
uiiul  /ffs'i'  in  "  '-deni 

Thfa.  hi,  fient  erpre—ion  ,ib„ti  thr  war,  fa  prac¬ 
tically  h  fa  lux  I  utterance.  Hr  died  on  Nartmbrr  it. 
I  believe  intensely  in  the  pro-Ally  siile  of  the  war. 
I  believe  that  the  foundation  of  civilisation  rests  on 
the  pledge,  the  agreement,  and  the  contract  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  present  great  war  is  being  fought  out 
to  determine  whether  or  not  men  in  the  future  may 
continue  in  a  civilized  way  to  depend  upon  the  word, 
the  pledge,  the  agreement,  and  the  contract. 

As  regard*  a  few  million  terrible  <1-.  atha,  there  I* 
not  “o  much  of  the  terrible  about  such  a  quantity 
of  deaths  n*  there  is  about  the  quantity  of  death* 
that  occur  in  peace  time*  in  all  countries  in  the 
world,  and  that  hn*  occurred  in  wartimes  in  the  past. 

Civilization  nt  the  present  time  is  going  through 
n  IVntocostnl  cleansing  that  can  only  result  in  good 
for  humankind. 

John  Hays  Hammond.  Engineer  and  I'ublicist 

Mr.  Hammond'n  lii't*  tn'»  carried  !•  im  far.  After 
af liny  fur  thr  Itiirn'thi-  nod  Rhiulet.  hr  dotlgtd  a 
death  sentence  by  /fifing  a  fiat  of  for 

A  is  i"irf  in  the  Jo, ar »«  rail.  Hr  repimentm 
I  hr  Untied  Sluice  at  the  coronation  of  George  V. 
.Many  of  your  readers  must  have  >ren  in  the 
Christmas  war  new*  in  1914  a  brief  reference  to 
an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  l-elligerent-  to 
cease  battle  for  one  hour  to  admit  of  the  warring 
adversaries  offering  up  their  Christmas  prayers  to 
(•oil  to  the  same  God.  the  Cod  of  brotherly  love, 
the  Cod  of  pence  ami  pood  wiil.  This  was.  indeed, 
n  remarkable  commentary  on  any  nat  on’*  attempting 
to  preempt  the  exclusive  aid  of  the  Almighty  for  it.- 
righteous  cau'e.  Were  it  not  an  ob-ession,  -uch  action 
couiil  lie  regarded  only  as  sacrilegious  presumption. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  is  that  no  nation 
has  a  monopoly  of  patriotism  or  of  courage,  for 
men  of  nil  classes  have  responded  promptly  and 
zealously  to  the  call  of  their  respective  ruler*  to 
defend,  as  was  represented  to  them,  the  integrity 
of  their  beloved  countries.  With  what  un-launte-l 
courage  we  see  the  soldiers-  men  of  every  race, 
of  every  creed-  vying  for  the  triumph  of  that 
cause  to  which  they  have  consecrated  their  lives! 


The  p rven t  war  must  I*  regarded  a*  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  inefficiency  which  characterize*  diplo¬ 
macy  in  it*  conduct  of  international  affair*.  While 
we  nod  not  disparage  the  heroism  of  the  battle  field 
or  underestimate  the  sense  of  patriotism  animating 
the  soldier.  and  while  we  must  inculcate  the  sense 
of  duty  that  invites  the  response  of  it*  citizens  to 
the  call  for  national  defense,  I  believe  that  we 
should  impress  upon  the  youth  of  the  present  day, 
and  through  them  upon  Cuming  generations,  the  hor¬ 
ror*  of  the  battle  Hew.  that  their  conception  of  war 
may  be  changed— that  they  may  be  undeceived  as  to 
its  heroism  or  glory  and  that  they  may  be  saturated 
with  the  folly,  the  cruelty,  and  the  waste  of  war. 

We  should  impress,  too,  upon  youth,  with  its  per¬ 
verted  ambition.  th«  fact  that  bravery,  self-sacrifice, 
and  heroism  In  the  pacific  fields  of  human  endeavor 
are  equally  de-ervinr  the  Victoria  Gross,  or  the  Iron 
Cross,  conferred  for  achievement*  upon  the  destruc¬ 
tive  field  of  battle 

Robert  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  N. 

The  diwerrer  of  the  Norik  pole  fa  fcv.y  throe  dogs 
with  the  nark  of  the  National  At  rial  Coat!  Patrol 
Communion  of  uha-r  Crnlral  Committee  hr  fa 
rhairma a.  Admiral  Peary  and  thr  Co m mission  be- 
lirrr  that  "hr  nhorommamJ.  thr  ofa  command-  all.” 
You  ask  me  how  I  square  the  me**age  of  the 
rentln  Naiarenr.  "Peace  on  earth,  guod  will  to  men." 
with  present  fact*— “Europe  a  slaughterhouse."  etc. 

I  do  not  attempt  it.  The  message  does  not  square 
with  existing  farts,  nor  will  it  do  so  until  the  human 
rare,  in  the  proee**  of  evolution,  has  advanced  to 
a  plane  so  much  above  it*  present  status  as  to  mean 
mrolcte  transformation. 

Them; wage i* either  an  empty  phrnw  or  it  applies 
to  a  future  so  remote  that  it  may  be  ignored  in  any 
e-n-ideration  of  present  times  or  conditions. 

Georg*  W.  Cabk.  Novel  1st 

Mr.  Caktr  dfacorrrrd  for  no  thr  complrr  Creole 
lift  and  rhnrartrr  nf  Nrw  Ortranr.  in  which  city 
hr  wot  bom  in  fil.  In  t**7  Mr.  Cable  mated 
north  to  Ma—acknoetto.  where  hr  founded,  at 
Northampton,  thr  tmcrroofnl  People',  I  until  ate. 
The  return  of  Christmas  in  the  midst  of  the 
awfullest  war  in  the  In-lory  of  man  can  only  move 
thr  Christian  church,  the  Christian  faith,  to  one  cry: 


“Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  hut  unto  Thee?”  There 
is  no  recourse  away  from  Christianity.  There  is  no 
room  in  human  life  for  despair  of  it.  It  is  not  so 
much  Christianity  a*  our  faith  In  it  which  is  on  trial. 

In  nineteen  centuries  the  Christian  church  has 
failed  to  preach  or  even  to  formulate  to  itself  with 
any  clearness  a  gospel  of  international  Christianity, 
and  ha-  idly  hoped  and  prayed  .for  universal  peace 
without  il.  hi  the  light  of  a  divine  love  and  care 
of  the  world,  it  now  'Corns  clear  that  this  fenrful 
rha«ti*cmcnt  ha*  been  indispensable  to  the  establish- 
mt-nt  of  a  Christian  democracy  of  nations. 

In  the  last  hundred  yenr*  science  has  worked  virtu¬ 
ally  all  its  miracles.  It  is  entirely  reasonable  for  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  work  on  in  the  faith  that,  faith¬ 
fully  nought  by  her.  Peace  shall  achieve  it*  world-wide 
miracle  in  n  day  not  too  far  off  for  a  joyful  hope. 


Charles  W.  Eliot,  Educator 

Thr  interpretation  of  Chritlia n  doctrine,  and  their 
application  to  modern  condition*  of  life  hare  been 
the  opreial  ilndy  of  the  president  emeritus  of  Hur¬ 
raed.  Hr.  Eliot  fa  i wrhap *  the  moot  widely  known 
and  nt 0-t  highly  eoteemed  of  American  scholar-. 
The  Founder  of  Christianity  tuught  in  conversa¬ 
tion  and  in  public  speech,  addressed  chiefly  to  igno- 
rant  and  humhlr  people,  gentleness,  mercy,  righteous- 
ne-s.  love,  good  will,  and  Hervieenhlenoss.  This 
teaching  was  cast  into  the  Greek  and  Roman  world, 
a  world  full  of  war  and  tribal  or  national  selfishness. 
The  most  civilized  aocieties  of  the  time  were  founded 
on  human  slavery.  Roman  imperialism  was  at  its 
height.  The  marvel  is  that  so  much  of  the  original 
teaching  survived  it*  immersion  in  the  prevailing 
thought  and  practice  of  the  first  and  second  cen¬ 
turies.  It  survived  in  a  few  immortal  phrases,  sen¬ 
tences,  and  stories,  which  becamo  current  and  fixed 
in  human  memories.  It  wa*  Inevitable  that  Chris¬ 
tianity,  embodied  in  priesthoods,  churches,  and  coun¬ 
cil*,  should  »*•  soon  corrupted  by  paganism,  militarism, 
and  imperialism;  and  that  the  original  teaching  should 
later  be  hUricd  under  erred*  and  dogmus. 

The  horrible  war.  which  is  desolating  Europe  and 
piling  up  henvy  burdens  for  coming  generations, 
prove*  that  the  Christian  churches,  Greek.  Roman, 
and  Protestant.  have  completely  failed,  after  an  ex- 
istence  of  more  than  eighteen  centuries,  to  control 
national  p»*sions  and  the  heurt*  of  ruler*.  They 
have  had  great  influence  in  the  world  for  good,  but 
they  have  i  ot  prevented  unchristian  nationalism  and 
cla.*  antagonism,  or  the  outbreak  of  primitive  suv- 
ngery  on  an  Immense  >cnle. 

If  the  teaching  of  Jesus  be  accepted  ns  true  and 
right,  how  can  it  be  made  supreme  in  the  world? 
Only  by  abandoning  its  corruption  and  distortions, 
and  bringing  it*  simple  essential*  to  power.  The 
rites,  dogm*>,  and  creed*  which  have  proved  useless 
must  be  relegated  to  history,  with  all  their  shocking 
idea*  about  God  and  man.  about  sin.  sacrifice,  pro- 
pitiation,  solvation  for  the  few.  and  damnation  for 
the  many,  and  with  all  the  ascetic,  magical,  and 
mediatorial  conception*  of  priesthood  and  sainthood. 
There  will  remain  to  the  churchc*  reverence,  aspira¬ 
tion.  fellowship,  sacred  poetry  and  music,  ami  the 
sanctification  of  birth,  marriage,  and  death. 

With  thi-  great  change  will  go  a  modified  con¬ 
ception  of  heroism.  Instead  of  the  heroism  of  the 
soldier— and  soldiers  have  been  and  are  heroic  by 
the  million  human  society  will  chiefly  respect  und 
proi-e  the  heroism  of  the  doctor,  nurse,  fireman, 
policemnn,  rewruer,  and  lonely  struggler  against 
want.  »irkne>*.  and  temptation. 

That  is  what  the  Great  War  teaches  concerning 
the  shortcoming*  of  organized  Christianity  and  the 
long  road  humunity  must  travel  before  the  blessed 
teachings  of  Jesus  Can  come  to  govern  the  relations 
of  man  to  man  und  of  nation  to  nation. 


Samuel  W.  Pennypackor,  ex-Govemor 

The  Itt-I  earthly  art  of  former  Governor  Penny, 
paekrr  ir»i*  •<>  dictate  thr  fallowing  message,  which 

ii-a*  token  down  ver¬ 
batim.  be  ride  her 
hne  band's  deathbed. 
-  —  at  Sehwenkville,  Pa., 

by  Mr,.  Penny/mekrr 
and  forwarded  by 
her  to  the  compiler. 
The  forces  of  good 
and  evil  since  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  mankind  have 
been  in  a  continual 
struggle  for  the  mnn- 
tery,  but  in  the  end  the 
better  cause  ha*  ever 
prevailed.  Why.  then, 
should  any  Christ  inn 
lose  heart  over  current 
events?  The  teachings 
of  the  Nnznrcnc  sur¬ 
vived  and  grew'  in 
strength  through  the 
throeB  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  durkne-c* 
of  th©  Middle  Ages,  and 
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■Jo  wars  which  followed  the  Reformation. 

The  banding  together  of  a  doxen  nations, 
ringing  from  civilization  to  barbarism,  each 
iU  own  ulterior  motives,  bent  on  crush- 
out  of  existence  one  of  the  most  highly 
luitivated  races  of  mankind,  is  no  doubt  an 
•  n«Mime  and  gruesome  exhibition  of  the  de- 
iirofti'e  propensities,  but  erelong  the  wind- 
WIl  erase  in  their  fury,  the  clouds  will  dis- 
'pa'sr.  the  fetid  odors  of  exploding  bombs 
ail)  no  longer  foul  the  air;  poppies  in  bloom 
will  cover  the  abandoned  trenches,  and  the 
dxtrines  of  peace,  forbearance,  and  good 
vill  will  have  a  deeper  and  stronger  hold 

,,pin  the  souls  of  humanity  because  of  the  _ 

fvrnts  and  horrors  of  this  dread  war.  ■  ■ 

Winston  Churchill,  Novelist 

Mr.  Churchill,  one  of  our  moot  distin¬ 
guished  novelists,  ha*  built  up  for  him-' 
ulf  un  international  reputation  bated  on 
A i>  tine  gift  for  telling  an  unusual  story 
Mr  presenting  /Imerirrm  type *  against 
background*  numi<ruA>iM|/  American. 

You  ask  me  for  a  few  words  to  be  published  at 
Christmas  apropos  of  tho  war  and  Christianity. 
Has  the  war  proved,  as  some  have  declared,  that 
flristianity  ia  a  failure?  On  tho  contrary,  it  seem* 
to  me  that  the  essential  principle*  taught  by  Christ 
have  gradually  entered  into  the  modern  evolutionary 
firm  of  government  we  call  democracy,  and  these 
are  being  made  practical;  and  thut  the  cant  and 
xntimtntalism  and  supernaturalism  of  orthodox 
fhnitianity  are  gradually  being  discredited. 

Democracy  may  he  defined  as  the  development  of 
wlf-governmcnt  in  a  people  through  intellectual  and 
creative  leadership:  it  implies  a  gradually  Increasing 
wiintiftcally  educated  class.  Christianity,  truly  in- 
irrpreMd,  stands  for  the  enlightenment  and  de- 
wkpaent  of  the  individual  a*  against  extreme  and 
»u|«nmpo»ed  authority.  Christianity  stand*  for  the 
miter*  at  ion  of  human  energy  and  the  welfare,  men- 


war  in  the  future  is  the  spread  of  democ¬ 
racy.  of  practical  Christianity,  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Sir  Arthur  Wing:  Pinero.  Dramatint 

The  head  of  British  dramatist*  ha *  about 
thirty  full-length  /Jay*  to  hi*  credit,  the 
best  known  of  which  are:  “Sweet  f,o ven¬ 
der,"  “The  Second  Mr*.  Tanqueray."  “The 
Notorious  Mr*.  Ebbsmith,"  “Trclawny  of 
the  ir ell*."  and  “The  Gay  Lord  Quex.“ 
The  true  spirit  of  Christmas  is  not,  a* 
it  is  often  taken  to  be,  an  affair  of  feast- 

Jing  and  merrymaking,  but  the  deep,  inward 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  the 
cause  of  Christianity — not  to  put  it  sancti¬ 
moniously— is  what  we  Britishers  are  fight¬ 
ing  for.  With  complete  victory  in  sight  for 
ourselves  and  our  allies,  the  Christmas  of 
1916  will  have,  if  possible,  increased  signifi¬ 
cance  for  Englishmen.  1  hope  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  of  our  friends  and  well-wishers 
in  America  that  they  will  join  us  in  cele¬ 
brating  our  annual  festival  with  profound 
and  humble  thankfulness  for  the  approaching  tri¬ 
umph  of  justice  and  right. 

Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  British  General 

Sir  Robert  Baden-Powrll .  warrior  since  1X70,  will 
lire  longest  a s  the  originator  of  the  Boy  Scout a.  He 
circumnavigated  the  globe  five  time*,  and  at  sixty 
will  s/wnd  his  Christmas  “somewhere  in  France.'1 
“For  goodness  sake,  let  us  have  peuce."  That  ia 
the  cry  of  everyone  throughout  the  world. 

“Peace  and  good  tviir  arc  what  we  all  want  and 
cry  for,  but  do  we  strive  therefor? 

Nothing  is  got  without  striving.  Strife  ia  now 
going  on  to  get  peace.  Let  us.  then,  strive  to  make 
■t  a  permanent  peace.  Let  u*  help  to  insure  u  quick 
return  to  friendly  relations  between  those  countries, 
at  any  rate,  which  have  no  irreparable  wrongs  to 
redrew*.  (Continued  on  page  24) 


tel  and  physical,  of  the  human  being.  Modern  de¬ 
mocracy  strives,  scientifically,  to  pat  into  practice 
what  for  two  thousand  years  ha*  been  thought  im¬ 
practical  We  are  beginning  to-day  to  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  truth  that  the  good  and  the  practical  and 
the  profitable  may  coincide.  The  underlying  issue  in 
this  great  war.  therefor*,  is  that  of  democracy  against 
monarchy,  of  self-government  and  internal  authority 
against  superimposed  government  and  external  au¬ 
thority.  It  is  apparent  that  the  dangerous  nations, 
which  seek  to  perpetuate  war.  are  those  still  clinring 
to  monarchical  government.  Great  Britain,  despite 
her  perpetuation  of  royalty,  mutt  sympathetically  be 
included  among  the  democracies,  and  the  enlistment 
of  Russia  on  the  side  of  democracy  is  having  a 
marked  transforming  effret  upon  that  people. 

Christ  brought  not  peace,  twit  a  sword.  Progress 
must  be  fought  for.  And  the  best  insurance  against 


WITH  THE  RUSSIANS 

BY  ARTHUR  RUHL-PART  TWO 


CURING  the  night  our  train  run  up  to  the 
l-' north  of  Molodotchno.  and  next  morning 
*»  had  a  glimpse  of  the  curious  amphibious 
•irfar*  which  has  been  going  on  here  for  a 
liar  in  this  country  of  lakes  and  marshes 

At  Lake  Nnrotch,  to  which  we  drove  along 
*  corduroy  road,  the  lines  are  intrenched  on 
the  opposite  shores;  in  the  winter  there  is 
lifting  on  the  ice.  motor  boat*  are  used  oc- 
csiionally  now,  and  barbed-wire  entangle* 
oral*  and  even  trenches  have  been  built  In 
the  eater.  It  was  into  thi*  neighborhood  that 
the  German  cavalry  pushed  last  autumn  after 
Bmt-Litovsk  In  a  daring  attempt  to  cut  tho 
Kmian  communications,  which  failed,  so  the 
dferr  with  us  said,  only  by  a  day.  As  it 
•as.  the  Germans  were  turned  back  and  half 
if  them  destroyed— “a  very  interesting  opera- 
ton."  he  said.  He  was  a  big.  handsome, 
th/»htful-looking  young  fellow  with  hair 
rming  low  above  wide-apart,  preoccupied 
TV*!.  He  spoke  several  languages  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  prisoners.  I  asked  him  how  far 
hr  h»d  got  in  the  first  hig  advance  In  1914. 
"All  the  way  to  Cracow,"  he  said. 

W*  looked  at  the  German  lines  through 
jemcopes  near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  saw  a 
lee  shrapnel  shells  burst  above  them,  then 
■«t  back  to  nee  a  Russian  crew  send  up  their 
Tiservation  balloon.  This  curious  monster. 
h«M  down  by  ropes  and  sandbags,  was  swim¬ 
ming  there  in  the  trees,  just  below  their 
’<**•  exactly  like  a  big  pike  loafing  in  the 
-dj  pads.  They  towed  him  out  into  the  open, 
•here  the  cable  was  attached  to  a  drum  on  a 
aotor— made  in  America,  by  the  way — the 
undfcags  cast  off,  then  the  crew  barked  their 
‘Zdrfiea  djeloiemt"  and  up  he  went.  The 
captain  tooted  on  a  little  horn  when  the  bal- 
lx«  was  high  enough,  and  after  what  seemed 
Hkr  a  long  wait  a  faint,  answering  toot  came 
tact  We  tried  the  telephone  down  which  the 
•-Wrrer  gives  his  corrections  of  artillery  fire. 
*°4  the  big  sausage  was  hauled  down  and  sent 
up  *nin  several  time*  with  great  expedition. 

Another  regiment,  whose  history  went 
to  1805,  and  which  had  also  just  come 
f'om  the  trenches,  had  a  field  day  that 
afternoon  and  did  for  us  in  fun  what  they 
’ud  just  been  doing  in  earnest— fired  trench 
tomb*,  went  through  skirmish  drill  with 
Counted  infantry,  and  had  some  particularly 
Orn.  n 


An  e.bserration  balloon  was  swimming  there 
the  tree*  exactly  like  a  big  pike  loatng  in  the  Uly  pads 


Interesting  practice  with  mitrailleuse  flro. 
A  pine  hoard,  one  side  of  which  had  been 
cut  Into  a  series  of  teeth  about  six  inches 
apart,  was  set  up  lengthwise  on  the  ground 
about  fifty  yards  away,  a  machine-gun  turned 
on  it,  and  all  these  teeth  mowed  off  just  ns  a 
New  York  street  cleaner  washes  snow  down 
the  asphalt  with  a  fire  hose.  While  examin¬ 
ing  the  targets.  I  noticed  that  the  steel  casing 
of  some  of  the  bullets  had  split  and  twisted 
into  the  same  shapes  generally  pointed  out  to 
civilians  as  the  result  of  explosive  bullets.  Hut 
nothing  Is  needed  generally  to  make  the  mod¬ 
ern  high-speed  bullet  look  as  if  it  had  been 
blown  apart  except  its  own  speed  and  a  bone. 

For  Rtutnia  lit  Ania  Too 

THEN,  to  the  music  of  two  concertinas, 
they  danced  while  wc  voted  on  the  winner. 
Some,  with  the  squatting  and  kicking  out  of 
one  boot  after  another,  were  like  the  slapdash 
Russian  dancing  one  occasionally  aces  at  home; 
one  man  turned  handsprings,  fell  fiat,  and 
flopped  full  length  on  his  stomach  like  a  croco¬ 
dile.  all  in  time;  and  one  or  two,  with  their 
Mongol  faces,  vague  smiles,  slightly  slanting 
eyes  half  closed,  and  the  strange,  soft  indirec¬ 
tions  of  their  twists  and  turns,  came  out  of 
Asia  somewhere,  though  one  knew  not  where. 

There  was  tea,  and  when  we  reached  the 
automobiles  the  whole  regiment  seemed  to 
have  gathered  there.  The  band  was  there 
too,  and  in  honor  of  their  allies  struck  up 
“God  Save  the  King.”  Officer*  and  guests 
came  to  salute  and  so  stood  during  the  Eng¬ 
lish  anthem,  the  "Marseillaise,”  the  regi¬ 
mental  song,  and  the  Russian  hymn,  where¬ 
upon  the  whole  multitude  broke  into  the  sus¬ 
tained  “ra-ra-ra-ing"  of  the  Russian  cheer. 
To  this  roai  and  under  hundreds  of  curious 
eyes  we  went  through  the  usual  handshak¬ 
ing,  with  scattering  salutes  from  side  to  side 
whirled  down  through  the  regiment. 

_  The  next  day  we  were  to  spend  with  some 
Kuban  Cossacks,  and  during  the  night  ran 
back  to  Minsk  and  thence  southward  on  the 
Brest -Litovsk  line  almost  to  Baranovichi.  The 
Germans  held  Baranovichi,  and  shrapnel 
puffs  were  cracking  all  about  a  German  aero¬ 
plane  as  the  motor*  left  the  station. 

They  toiled  through  the  mud,  past  a  camp 
of  reserves,  and  finally  bounded  over  a  rise 
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and  down  into  a  wide,  shallow 
bowl  of  plain.  Two  little  dot* 
in  the  distance  suddenly  woke 
up,  and  two  Cossack  outposts 
who  had  probably  been  waiting 
for  us  for  hours,  for  we  were 
half  a  day  late,  (lung  them¬ 
selves  on  their  horses  and  gal¬ 
loped  toward  us.  The  chauf¬ 
feur  of  the  first  machine 
motioned  with  his  gauntlet, 
with  the  same  bored  gesture 
he  would  have  used  in  a  city 
street,  and  the  Cossacks,  bring¬ 
ing  down  their  knouts  and 
Hinging  their  horse*  about  with 
what  should  have  been  a  mag¬ 
nificent  gesture.  Bed  down  the 
road. 

The  only  thing  thut  dimmed 
its  magnificence,  for  they  rude 
beautifully,  »■>  the  invention 
of  the  automobile  and  the  cruel 
and  cynical  ease  with  which 
these  soulless  contraptions  of 
steel  anil  gas  only  purred  a  bit 
heavier  and  were  always  at  their  heels.  Horses  and 
riders  doubled  up  every  now  and  then  and  leaped 
like  greyhounds,  rifles  bumping  on  the  men's  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  the  motors  purred  and  snorted  lesily  after 
— two  ages  and  two  civilizations  were  racing  there 
down  the  soggy  road. 

One  felt  something  of  this  sort  all  the  rest  of  that 
brief  afternoon,  as  if  one  had  slipped  back  almost 
to  the  time  of  Repin's  picture  of  "The  Cossack's 
Reply."  or  buck,  at  any  rate,  to  a  day  when  war 
was  every  mnn’s  I  usinesa  and  a  matter  of  riding 
nnd  singing  and  drinking  and  running  off 
with  enemy  princesses,  instead  of  huddling  in 
a  trench  waiting  to  b«  squashed  by  unthink¬ 
ing  shells. 

We  rolled  Into  s  shabby  little  thatched  vil¬ 
lage  and  stopped  ut  a  farmhouse  gale,  where 
ul ready  u  bright-eyed  little  officer  in  a  long, 
wine-colored  Cossack  coat  with  while  cartridge 
cases  across  the  chest,  curved  sword,  and  dag¬ 
ger,  came  out  to  grret  us.  He  wus  as  keen  a* 
a  race  hone— a  true  colonel  of  Coasack.  in 
every  Inch  of  his  slim  muscular  shape,  from 
his  rakish  Astrakhan  hat  down  to  the  toes  of 
his  soft  boots,  If  there  ever  wu»  one. 

They  had  been  waiting  for  hours,  and  both 
of  us  had  had  lunch,  but*  hospitality  would 
permit  no  mention  of  this,  and  we  were 
promptly  ushered  in  to  begin  another  long  din¬ 
ner  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  So  abandoned 
country  house  here,  nor  the  amenities  of  s 
corps  headquarters— only  a  villager's  cottage 
swarming  with  flies,  and  a  welcome  fairly  U> 
blow  your  hat  off. 

A  Hero  for  Mm.  Elinor  Glyn 

HARDLY  hud  we  sat  down  when  the  little 
colonel  was  on  his  feel,  firing  off  a  speech 
of  welcome  in  such  a  staccato  Russian  that 
even  our  Russian  companions  could  scarce 
understand  it.  At  the  end  he  flung  up  his  glasa 
with  u  "ra-ra-ra-rn!"  rapped  out  in  ..ne  elon¬ 
gated  syllable.  Instantly  the  whole  roomful  of 
officers  joined  in,  and  this  cheering  continued 
for  ten  or  fifteen  seconds,  the  little  colonel 
coming  in  with  another  of  his  "ru-rn-ra-ras?''  like  a 
whip,  every-  time  it  *ccmcd  to  show  signs  of  dying 
down.  Meanwhile,  fifteen  or  twenty  tall  troopers 
had  gathered  in  the  yard  outside  the  open  windows 
and  as  soon  as  there  was  a  lull  they  began  to  sing 
the  song  with  which  the  Cossack  welcomes  his  guest 
nnd  nsks  that  (iod  lie  with  him  with  it*  plaintive, 
mnny- times -repeated  refrain: 

"Allah  rerdre’  Al-lah  rerdie."’ 

The  Cossack's  position  differs  from  that  of  most 
Russians,  although,  of  course,  the  present-day  Coa- 


The  market  place  in  Mintk  U  conducted  r erg  much  as  it  ahray •  has  hern 


sack  is  really  the  conqueror  of  the  original  Cos¬ 
sack,  and  as  Russian  as  anybody.  He  livea  under  a 
feudal  system,  according  to  which  he  pays  no  tales 
for  his  land,  but  ia  liable  for  military  service  all  his 
life.  This  fact,  and  his  skill  as  a  horseman,  have 
given  him  most  of  the  jobs  of  rough  policing  in  peace 
times  and  a  reputation  outside  of  Russia  which  the 
individual  Coasack  by  no  means  deserves.  These 
men  were  grave.  upstanding,  handsome  fellows, 
farmers  or  cattlemen  in  peace  time*,  and  very 
much  such  a  regiment  of  rough  riders  as  general  Con- 


Studying  the  Herman  fines  near' Lake  \arnlch 


The  soldier*  outside  start- 
to  dance,  nnd  the  nimble  a 
promptly  hopped  out  of  tl 
window,  beckoning  after  hi 
another  officer.  They  motion- 
the  men  away  and  themsolv 
began  dancing,  the  aid  sin* 
ing  the  air  in  front  of  h 
partner’s  face  and  all  nlxi 
him  with  two  ferocious-lor  kii 
daggers.  This  partner  w. 
surely  one  of  the  handsome 
men  that  ever  wore  a  unifur 
tall,  with  the  fine  shoulde 
and  long,  slender  waist  whn 
the  Cossack  uniform  set*  i 
at  its  best,  a  high-bred  fa 
with  drooping  mustaches,  wid 
apart,  dreamy  eyes,  and  *ui 
a  slumbering*  tiger  way  - 
vaguely  smiling,  twisting.  «t 
turning  in  hi*  soft  bouts  i 
even  Mrs.  Elinor  Glyn  eou 
scarcely  have  imagined  in  h< 
loftiest  flights. 

In  the  middle  of  the  dinn< 
we  received  a  visit  from  the  general  commanding  tl 
Caucasian  Corps,  of  which  this  was  one  of  the  unit 
He  was  an  elderly,  little  man,  not  a  Cossack  by  birt 
who  had  become  so  fascinated  with  thrm  nnd  the 
uniform  that  he  had  been  made  a  sort  of  honorai 
Cossack,  so  to  say.  The  cheers  nnd  toasts  liega 
again  with  his  arrival,  and  then  the  health  of  tl 
gue»u  was  drunk  by  countries,  and  one  of  the  Eni 
lishmcn,  feeling  very  properly  that  the  guesta  shoul 
do  something,  started  "Tipperary."  All  the  We. 
erners  joined  hi,  and  the  song  wus  received  by  tl 
Cossacks  with  wild  satisfaction.  Then  we  hi 
our  photographs  taken,  there  was  more  dat» 
ing.  and  even  the  colonel  himself,  not  to  I 
outdone.  Jumped  into  the  circle  and  bound* 
about  like  a  panther  In  hia  light,  aoft  boot 
It  was  nearly  sundown  now.  but  they  »--i 
not  going  to  let  us  go  without  some  of  the  Ion 
program  they  hud  planned,  and  ns  the  motoi 
started  they  jumped  on  their  horses  and,  forir 
ing  ahead  of  ua  nnd  behind  us,  escorted  us  t 
the  edge  of  the  village,  where  a  smooth  hillaid 
rase  from  the  wide,  unfenced  rood.  Hera  w 
passed  them  In  n  sort  of  informal  review.  The 
trotted  through  various  formations,  acatlore 
and  galloped  off  us  if  on  scout  duty,  then  gntk 
*  rad  ulxtut  a  hundred  yurds  down  the  rouil 

A  Hey  intent  of  Dare-Devih 

THEN,  one  by  one,  yelling  nnd  ut  full  gallu| 
they  raced  past  us.  standing  on  their  snd 
dies  picking  up  hnta  from  the  ground,  flingin* 
themselves  off  their  homes  nnd.  backward  u 
forward,  on  again.  There  were  all  the  thing 
one  seen  in  a  Wild  West  show,  only  done  not  li 
two  or  three  riders,  but  by  a  whole  regiment 
and  each  man  in  full  uniform  with  u  long,  tighl 
wnisted  overcoat,  a  heavy  saber  underneath  it 
a  dagger  strapped  outaidc,  and  a  rifle  bumpini 
on  his  shoulders.  There  were  several  falls,  on 
man’s  horse  rolled  over  with  him,  and  he  »a 
carried  away,  but  nobody  bothered  about  that 
The  sun  had  gone  by  now,  and  the  twiligb 
held  a  sort  of  afterglow  thut  made  one  think  « 
the  light  of  the  White  Nights.  Against  it.  th 
church  on  the  hills  behind  us,  with  its  bccl-shapo 
dome*,  stood  out  as  if  cut  from  blurk  cardboard.  «hil 
it  still  glowed  on  the  horsemen  riding  into  it  nnd  oi 
the  barefooted  peasant  women  in  their  rad  skirls  am 
white  kerchiefs  looking  on,  the  yellow  fields  and  tb 
dust-colored,  thatched  village  now  turning  to  purple 
Little  spirals  of  smoke  rose  from  its  roofs  am 
spread  out  flat  in  the  still,  dump  air.  With  it*  »mel 
of  wheat  stubble,  and  above  the  meadows  and  in  th* 
hollows  of  the  low  hills  mists  began  to  gather  lik< 
cotton  wool.  And  in  this  (Continued  on  page  5f7) 


These  look  like  Kuos  la  ns  fresh  from  the  training  camp .  Actually  Iheg  are  marching  in  after  dag*  in  I  hr  trenches  to  be  decorated  for  gallantry 
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COMMENT  ON  CONGRESS 


AMONG  the  subjects  which  engaged 
.  the  attention  of  Congress  during 
the  early  days  of  the  session  was  the 
unwieldiness  of  the  body  itself.  Con¬ 
gress  was  mther  appalled  on  facing  the 
amount  of  work  which  ought  to  be 
finished  before  the  4th  of  March,  real¬ 
izing  its  own  powerlessness  to  handle 
so  much  work  under  its  complicated 
and  necessarily  slow  procdure.  Among 
the  suggestions  made  were  two  from 
Speaker  Clark.  Characteristically,  they 
were  flippant  and  sensational  rather 
than  meritorious.  He  said  that  part  of 
the  galleries  should  be  torn  out.  so  as  to 
exclude  spectators,  and  that  the  Record 
should  be  abolished.  His  theory  was 
that  members  are  stimulated  to  too 
much  oratory— stimulated,  in  the  first 
place,  by  ftympathetic  auditors  in  the 
gnlleries  and,  in  the  second  place,  by 
the  ecstasy  of  seeing  their  words  in 
print — even  in  such  inconspicuous  and 
hidden  print  us  the  Congressional  Record 
supplies.  Roth  these  suggestions  look  in 
precisely  the  wrong  direction.  What  is 
needed  is  not  less  but  more  knowledge 
about  the  doings  of  Congress. 

The  Heal  Difficulty 

ONE  of  the  worst  troubles  inherent 
in  the  present  organization  of  Con¬ 
gress  lies  more-  directly  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  Speaker  Clark  himself  than  upon 
those  of  any  other  man.  The  trouble 
referred  to  is  size.  Up  to  five  y«nr*  ngo 
Congress  had  391  members.  In  making 
n  new  apportionment,  bused  upon  the 
census  of  1910,  the  principle  acted  upon 
whs  that  no  State  should  have  fewer 
members  of  Congress  under  the  new 
apportionment  than  under  the  old.  The 
one  State  which  it  was  more  necessary 
to  take  care  of  than  any  other  was 
Missouri,  l>ecause  the  population  of  Mis¬ 
souri  had  Ixm  more  nearly  stationary 
during  the  previous  ten  years  than  the 
rest  of  the  country.  And  so.  under 
the  new  apportionment,  a  number  was 
agreed  upon  which  would  give  Missouri 
at  least  the  same  number  of  congress¬ 
men  ns  she  already  had.  The  new  num¬ 
ber  was  435,  the  present  size  of  the 
Issly.  It  was  one  of  those  steps  which, 
once  made,  are  extraordinarily  difficult 
to  undo.  Any  effort  to  reduce  the  size 
of  Congress  must  necessarily  result  in 
Missouri  and  some  other  States  getting 
an  allotment  of  fewer  officeholders  than 
they  now  have.  The  pressure  against 
such  a  chimge  on  the  part  of  the  States 
affected  is  easily  imagined.  Every 
thoughtful  person  agrees  that  Congress 
ought  to  be  smaller:  but  consciousness 
of  the  violence  of  the  opposition  from 
local  communities  and  the  strength  of 
the  aggregate  of  it  deters  everybody 
from  starting  anything.  No  political 
leader  cares  to  take  up  such  a  move¬ 
ment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  a  smaller  Congress  could  read¬ 
ily  be  made  clear  to  the  public,  and  a 
leader  with  enough  vigor  and  courage 
could  bring  about  the  change.  Medioc¬ 
rity  thrives  best  in  large  bodies.  Not 


only  mediocrity,  but  every  sort  of  in¬ 
efficiency.  is  able  to  hide  the  better  «in 
proportion  as  the  body  is  larger.  More¬ 
over.  the  larger  the  body,  the  smaller  is 
the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  member.  And  lack 
of  a  sense  of  responsibility  is  the  most 
discouraging  characteristic  of  Congress 
as  it  is  to-day.  We  don’t  happen  to  know 
how  many  experienced  and  successful 
city  managers  there  are  in  the  United 
States.  Suppose  it  were  a  hundred.  Con¬ 
ceive  a  Congress  made  up  of  this  hun¬ 
dred  applying  their  skill  and  experience 
to  the  problem/of  national  government. 

Steady  Company 

IT  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  problems 
arising  from* it  are  going  to  stay  with 
America  for  some  time  to  come.  Every 
economist  of  any  repute  knows  the 
cause  of  advancing  prices  and  under¬ 
stands  the  course  they  are  pretty  sure 
to  take  for  ut  least  a  year. 

Changing  Tariffs  Quickly 

THE  fact  that  our  governmental  ma¬ 
chinery  is  cumbersome  is  pretty  sure 
to  Vie  illustrated  very  powerfully  some 
time  during  the  coming  four  years. 
Everybody  knows  we  are  going  to  be 
fnced  by  the  necessity  of  drastic  tariff 
revisions  to  meet  whatever  may  lie  done 
by  the  governments  of  Europe  as  they 
realign  themselves  for  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  mobility  ut  the  end  of  their  war. 
Rut  it  is  probable  that  not  merely  one 
hut  two  or  three  or  many  tariff  revi¬ 
sions  will  be  necessary.  It  is  not  merely 
new  tariffs  that  are  going  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  but  quick  adaptiveness  as  respects 
the  tariff.  Where  centralized  Germany 
can  change  her  tariff  overnight.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  be 
able  to  act  with  equal  speed.  Right 
there  is  the  difficulty.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  report,  but  under  our  Con¬ 
stitution  only  Congress  can  actually  fix 
the  figures.  These  sudden  and  spectacu¬ 
lar  changes  of  tariff  on  the  part  of 
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European  countries  may  come  at  a  time 
when  our  Congress  is  not  in  session. 
Even  when  Congress  is  in  session  its 
machinery'  is  such  that  it  cannot  act 
with  enough  haste. 

This  condition  is  inherent  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  and  it’s  going  to  cause  some 
commotion  during  the  next  few  yeurs. 

/«  This  True? 

THE  one  topic  of  political  discussion 
that  will  not  be  downed  is  California. 
Among  the  politicians  gathering  in 
Washington  it  transcends  in  interest 
the  legislative  program  of  the  new  ses¬ 
sion.  Did  Johnson  betray  the  Repub¬ 
licans?  Did  the  Old  Guard  try  to 
double-cr«>ss  Johnson  and  make  a  mess 
of  it?  What  did  happen  in  California? 
What  sort  of  man  is  Johnson?  These 
are  the  uppermost  topic*.  To  this  dis¬ 
cussion  we  should  like  to  venture  one 
reckless  contribution  and  see  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  it.  Rearing  in  mind  the  danger 
of  broad  generalizations,  we  are  going 
to  throw  off  the  following  and  invite 
discussion:  California,  as  it  staruls  to- 
•Ian.  is  the  most  successful  experiment 
in  human  saefetu  that  has  rrer  existed 
on  earth.  It  has  no  poverty:  It  has  no 
slums;  it  has  the  maximum  of  political 
freedom;  the  wealth  is  generally  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  average  family  living  in 
California  to-day  has  access  to  comfort* 
and  material  pleasures  such  as  are  ut¬ 
terly  unknown  to  large  portion*  of  the 
population,  not  only  of  Europe  hut  of 
eastern  United  States;  and  as  for  the 
romantically  idealized  civilizations  of 
Florence.  Rome,  and  Greece — hardly 
the  meanest  Californian  would  have 
cansl  to  lie  a  patrician  among  the 
Osar*.  To  some  extent,  of  course,  this 
is  due  to  clin'.Hte;  to  some  extent  to 
soil,  but  some  folks  think  a  good  deal 
of  it  is  due  to  the  intelligence  with  which 
the  affairs  of  human  society  have  lx*cn 
treated  in  California  for  some  years  past. 

Difficulties 

DURING  the  recent  campaign  it  was 
a  commonplace  of  Democratic  ora¬ 
tors  to  say  that  Prosident  Wilson  had 
had  more  difficult  problems  to  face  than 
any  president  since  Lincoln.  We  don’t 
think  this  hit  of  oratory  was  true.  But 
we  think  it’s  extremely  likely  to  be 
true  four  years  from  now. 

Why? 

ONE  of  the  less  remarked  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  recent  election  was  the 
fact  that  the  Socialist  vote  decreased. 
It  was  a  constantly  growing  vote  un¬ 
til  the  election  of  1912.  In  that  year, 
in  spite  of  the  Progressive  party  di¬ 
version.  the  Socialist*  polled  the  high¬ 
est  vote  of  their  history’,  nearly  a 
million.  This  present  year  their  vote 
was  cut  in  two.  This  happened  in  the 
United  States  in  spite  of  the  very  great 
progress  made  in  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  socialist  theories  in  Europe 
and  the  greater  tolerance  for  social¬ 
ist  propaganda  throughout  the  world. 
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Broader  Gauge  Railroading  Seeded 

HE  bitter  tight  now  raging  as  to  the  content  and  enforcement 
of  the  Adamson  Act  should  not  make  us  lose  sight  of  certain 
things  which  are  more  fundamental  in  railroading  than  either 
wages  or  hours.  The  transportation  service  of  this  country  has 
been  the  best  in  the  world,  partly  because  it  gave  us  a  free  field 
for  able  and  ambitious  men.  Rising  from  the  commonest  sort  of 
day  labor,  these  executives  command  the  respect  and  obedience 
of  the  rank  and  file,  but  sometimes  forget  to  cooperate.  That 
is  the  root  cause  of  the  present-day  trouble*.  It  is  natural  that 
a  corporation  president  should  stand  for  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  but  if  the  men  are  to  be  limind  up  heart  and  soul  in  loyalty 
to  the  work,  then  their  interests  are  and  must  be  part  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  company.  A  railroad  cannot  be  run  exclusively  by 
presidents,  superintendents,  and  managers;  there  must  be  engi¬ 
neers  and  firemen  of  training  and  long  experience.  As  a  practical 
matter,  this  means  that  these  occupations  mud  hold  many  capable 
men  during  their  entire  working  lives.  In  a  country  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions  this  situation  cannot  be  held  down  by  autocratic  rule.  If 
the  men  have  qo  say  in  the  company,  they  will  try  to  get  one  in 
the  union.  The  great  mistake  of  American  railroad  presidents 
during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  to  force  this  growth  of  fac¬ 
tionalism.  to  make  it  plain  that  the  union  was  Iht  means  by  which 
the  men  could  got  ahead.  The  railroad  brotherhoods  secured  one 
concession  after  another  in  hours,  wages,  and  operating  rules,  con¬ 
cessions  which  the  nonunion  men  could  not  get.  The  limits  of  this 
method  have  alaiut  l*eon  reached.  Cannot  railroad  executives  save 
the  future  by  definitely  abandoning  this  policy  of  quarrel  and  drift, 
by  making  themselves  the  true  lenders  of  all  their  men?  We  think 
they  cun.  They  have  had  too  much  of  a  caste  point  of  view  and 
have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  other  things.  It  is  time  to  change. 
The  general  alternatives  have  been  well  stated  by  Edward  A.  Filenf.. 
a  leader  of  the  new  mercantile  New  England,  in  these  words: 

If  American  employer*  nr*  fomiirMed.  they  will  Wtrin  to  put  a*  much 
hard  thinking  into  the  protdem  of  men  u*  they  have  put  into  the  problem  of 
mui'hinery,  for,  filially,  that  contentment  of  labor  which  l*  bawl  upon  a  wel¬ 
fare  that  opring*  from  |u*tice  and  frank  dealing  i»  the  only  »oil  from  which 
permanently  pronperou*  bu*ir.*.*  enn  »pnng 

All  of  the  initiative  in  solving  the  labor  problem  muit  not  in  the  future 
come  from  the  employee*.  If  the  employer*  of  America  do  not  solve  the  labor 
problem*  by  bu*lne«*  *tntr*man*htp.  the  employer*  of  America  will  determine 
the  outcome  by  force:  and  what  labor  cannot  get  in  the  future  by  the  physical 
force  of  vtrikea,  it  may  h*  able  to  get  through  the  legal  force  of  legislation 
and  the  income-taxing  power. 

If  our  railroad  employers,  among  others,  will  learn  and  apply 
the  wisdom  expressed  in  this  excerpt,  all  will  yet  lie  well. 

Oura  Be  the  Blame 

E  indulge  ourselves  in  the  flattery  that  wc  do  not  make  more 
mistakes  than  other  folks  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Rut 
whenever  wc  make  a  mistake  we  have  the  feeling  that  the  particular 
variety  of  error  we  full  into  is  more  humiliating  than  the  ones  we  ob¬ 
serve  on  the  part  of  our  contemporaries.  We  cannot  imagine  any¬ 
thing  much  more  inept  than  to  And  ourselves  the  other  day  printing 
something  about  the  city-manager  plan  and  failing  to  note  the  fact 
that  tho  city-manager  plan  of  government  was  originated  by  n 
young  man  who  is  only  a  trifle  over  thirty  years  of  age.  He  wrote, 
our  recollection  is.  the  first  city  charter  for  Lockport.  N.  Y.  He 
is  a  son  of  Mr.  William  Hamlin  Childs,  who  has  been  one  of 
the  four  or  five  most  powerful  figures  in  the  Progressive  party. 
The  young  man's  name  is  Richard  SPENCES  Childs,  and  his  city- 
manager  plan  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Short  Ballot  Organization, 
which  organization  is  the  clearing  house  for  all  information  re¬ 
garding  government  of  cities  and  especially  the  city-manager  plan. 

Look  Into  It! 

HIS  occasion  ought  not  to  pass  without  giving  opportunity  to 
cities  everywhere  to  find  out  more  about  the  city-manager  plan 
and  to  stimulate  them  to  inquire  into  it.  The  plan  has  been  a 
wonderful  success  wherever  adopted.  At  least,  we  know  person¬ 
ally  of  its  success  in  many  cities  and  have  never  heard  a  complaint 
ugainst  it.  But  even  the  best  things  don’t  go  on  of  their  own  mo¬ 
mentum.  In  every  city  there  must  be  one  or  two  men  who  stand  a 
little  above  their  fellows  in  the  understanding  of  city  problems,  in 
the  breadth  of  their  convictions  and  outlook  into  what  is  going 
on  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  wish  that  the  particular  man  or 
men  who  fill  this  description  in  every  city  in  the  country  would 


happen  to  read  this  paragraph  and.  after  having  read  i 
would  write  to  Mr.  Richard  S.  Childs  of  :S81  Fourth  Aveng 
New  York  City,  and  ask  for  details  of  the  city-manager  pla 

The  Moat  Beautiful  Thing  in  the  World 

POSSIBLY  for  years  we’ve  known  subconsciously  what  it  is.  b 
the  realization  swept  over  us  afresh  the  other  day  ns  we  *U» 
in  the  vast  toy  section  of  a  city  store  arranged  for  Christniu 
Yes.  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world  is  the  face  of  a  litt 
child.  They  were  all  about  us.  the  children :  gazing  wide-eyed 
the  marvels  spread  out  before  them— :at  dolls  that  talked  and  no 
ded  and  cried  and  slept  and  walked,  gay  tin  and  wood  nnimn 
that  scurried  across  the  floor,  fishes  that  really  swam,  lambs  tli 
really  baa’d,  balls  that  bounced,  masks  that  grinned,  miniatu 
autos  that  honked,  and  trains  thnt  truly  ran.  All  were  thci 
Staring  at  them  were  the  youngsters,  some  bubbling  with  laught* 
some  wrapped  in  solemn  speculation.  But.  in  mirth  or  \vistfulne< 
all  were  beautiful.  And  one  came  away  better  for  having  seen  thei 

A  Grinin  in  Runnia?  ' 

EHIND  the  curtain  of  military  censorship  a  political  drama 
tremendous  importance  is  now  being  enacted  in  Russia.  Russii 
two  hundred  years’  struggle  between  monarchy  and  democracy  is. 
spiteof  the  war.  being  bitterly  fought  out.  ARTIU’R  RUHL  in  this  at 
the  last  issue  of  Collier’s  sketches  vividly  something  of  the  chu 
acters  and  setting  of  Russia's  great  internal  drama.  The  buroa 
cratic  tyrants  of  Muscovy  were  almost  overthrown  in  the  year  19(1 
following  the  fiasco  of  the  war  w  ith  Japan.  The  revolt  failed  » 
cause  too  few  people  were  aroused  and  liecause  the  rebel  leudo 
were  untrained  or  lacked  courage.  Now  all  is  different.  Since  I 
war  the  Russian  people  have  liocn  aroused  by  military  disaste 
(for  which  theyblnme  their  bureaucratic  masters),  by  the  numoro 
changes  in  the  Cabinet,  and  by  the  exasperating  way  the  Czar's  u 
derlings  have  interfered  with  the  work  of  civil  "unions"  created 
gather  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers  and  their  families.  T 
bureaucrats  fear  that  revolutionary  pro|>agaiida  is  one  part  of  t 
work  of  these  organizations.  The  breach  between  people  and  gu 
ernment  has  been  considerably  widened  by  the  appointment  id'  t 
reactionary  Protopopov  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Since  his  a 
poinlment  the  Cabinet  has  issued  a  ukase  forbidding  cither  t 
Zemstvo  Union  or  the  Union  of  Cities  to  have  any  meetings  unk 
they  are  attended  by  a  police  representative  with  power  to  chi 
them  at  his  own  discretion.  Popular  elements  of  the  empire  a 
enraged  and  defiant.  Reports  come  from  Russia  that  the  distrll; 
tion  of  the  nation’s  food  supply  hus  been  so  bungled  that  famine  h 
resulted  in  several  provinces.  The  Duma  opened  again  on  Novel 
berI4.and.the  night  before.  KERENSKI.  one  of  the  leading  deputi 
declared:  "Never  has  the  Duma's  opening  been  preceded  by  su 
a  stormy  state  of  mind.  The  democratization  of  the  (lovernim 
is  not  a  theoretical  demand,  but  an  urgent,  practical  problem, 
is  no  longer  dictated  by  the  mind,  but  by  the  stomach."  Tho  t 
main  factions  in  Russia's  struggle  for  more  democracy  are  1 
Czar  and  the  bureaucratic  Cabinet  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pc<» 
and  the  Duma  on  the  other.  With  which  side  will  the  army  uli 
itself?  The  answer  to  this  question  may  decide  the  political  d 
tiny  of  nearly  twice  as  many  persons  ns  inhabit  the  United  Stat 

Merely  Literary 

AETERLINCK  has  owed  much  of  his  great  fame  to  Ameriei 
Emile  Verhaeren.  his  fellow-  Belgian  who  died  last  mon 
was  hardly  known  to  us  at  all  till  recent  events  cast  a  red  yrl; 
upon  all  Belgium.  And  yet  the  critics,  who  ought  to  know,  hi 
long  been  ranking  this  second  poet  above  all  his  Belgian  rival* 
even  above  Cammaerts  and  MAETERLINCK;  and  it  may  be  qu 
tioned  whether  any  country  in  all  Europe  has  in  the  twentfi 
century  three  names  to  surpass  the  names  of  these  three  sons 
a  much-despised  race.  Can  it  be.  after  all.  that  from  the  arti? 
point  of  view  numbers  and  the  will-to-eonquer  are  not  culture’s  c 

Not  Forgetting  Armenia 

UR  civilization  is  from  western  Europe,  so  that  the  renev 
outrages  in  Belgium  and  northern  France  come  closest  to 
and  our  first  duty  of  aid  is  toward  the  victims  there.  But  ' 
crudest  horror  of  this  war.  the  cold,  cruel  blotting  out  of  a  pea 
ful  race,  has  been  perpetrated  in  Armenia.  People  in  this  coun 
simply  will  not  face  the  facts  of  what  wholesale  murder  has  b< 
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lone  there  by  the  Turks,  without  protest  from  their  busy  German 
lilies.  We  reject  the  truth  as  to  these  obscene,  infernal  killing 
n  the  Far  East  just  as  a  careless  child  might  turn  hastily  away 
'nun  some  sickening  account  of  the  old  sacrifices  to  Moloch. 
)ur  country  is  doing  a  little  relief  work  among  the  Armenian 
(Klims  who  are  still  alive,  and  will  do  more  as  their  need  is 
nadc  known,  but  there  is  no  justice  for  Armenia  on  thus  earth. 

Dealing  with  Workers  in  Cotton  Mills 

fN  a  line  old  Tory  financial  paper  we  note  that  the  annual  meet- 
ling  of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  was 
nueh  concerned  with  the  problem  of 

*bor.  Immigrants  arc  not  coming _ 

n.  and  since  many  of  the  workers 
Jo  not  like  the  mills  and  mill  towns, 
hey  drift  out  to  seek  better  jobs 

■bfwhere.  "In  fact,  the  shortage  v  .  «« 

•'labor  is  said  to  have  reached  seri-  i  Lit! Jr  1*1  V 

iu.«  proportions  in  some  localities." 

(Veil,  what's  t,n  be  done  about  it?  BY  JAMES  Wl 

The  remedies  offered  In  the  conven- 

inn  came  to  just  about  this:  "A  I  LAY  my  head  dou 

flicy  of  conciliation  toward  the  A  ^  fAlW  v 

nmigrants  and  bringing  them  to 

understand  that  those  who  employ  with  dreams, 

item  are  interested  in  their  wel-  u,,  »_  „  /. 

fire."  That  strikes  us  as  a  perfect  H  1,0  MetU  lo  0  /( 

•imunaty  of  the  sham.  frock-contcd  As  though  the  mothe 

-fttcmulism  of  forty  years  back.  And  uet  so  stranad 

Curiously  enough,  the  same  issue  of  Amy  ,  •  g  , 

the  same  journal  records  a  real  dis-  It  falls  among  the 

ciition  of  the  same  problem  in  a  a  ,  , ... 

Meting  of  statisticians  And  others  A  flake  o)  light  am 

ip  in  Massachusetts.  They  got  So  truth  dirine  uj)ot 

town  to  reality  in  this  resolution :  .  .  , 

"Cooptrsllnn  Ix-twwn  rmplojsr.  and  /8  Jr0m  * 

mpkyw*  i«  continually  helpful  a*  Ions  I  Who  heads  ahorf  IIS 

•  (hr  profit-.hnring  and  other  method- 

Ui  kept  on  n  business  ba»i«"  The  con-  ()f  unbelief  when  . 

«*u«u  of  opinion  wuh  that  profit  aharinir 

in  *nnderful  poaalbillliM  fnr  developinn  )|  Like  children  routlt 

(V  tfflciency  of  employe*,  an.f,  for  elimi- 

-iiing  labor  conflict*.  Such  plan*,  how*  L  to  room  — 

to  lie  successful,  must  not  he  pater-  ..  ;• 

Ml.  Bust  be  free  from  all  taint  of  charity.  Until  at  last,  lO  ll 

olmuxt  di. tribute  profit*  large  enough  The  star  nf  truth  SDT\ 

o  P-.1  time,  to  furnish  a  real  incentive.  !  1  M  *iar  ,TUUI  sy,‘ 

*Vlf»re  work  and  ouch  profit  .haring  a*  ia 

by  employer,  "out  of  the  ip- ..in*-  — - - - - 

•f  their  hearts”  is  usually  not  successful. _ _ 

That  is  the  answer.  If  the  cot¬ 
ton  manufacturers  want  to  solve 

their  labor  problem,  they  can  do  it  by  hiring  some  of  these  statisti* 
nins  and  giving  them  power  to  put  that  resolution  into  effect. 

The  Voice  of  Iowa 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  quoted  Mr.  HBNRY  B.  Joy  of  Detroit  ns 
making  the  following  statement: 

to-day.  in  tho  rich  State  of  Iowa,  not  a  wheel  turn,  outside  the  paved 
‘Wwls  of  her  citie.  during  or  for  some  day*  after  the  frequent  heavy  r»ina 
Every  farm  is  isolated.  Social  intercourse  ceases.  School  attendance  is  im- 
»**itile.  Transportation  is  at  a  standstill. 

We  invited  the  editors  of  Iowa  to  write  us  whatever  they  might 
h»ve  to  say  about  Mr.  Joy’s  remark.  They  have  written  us  good 
Hid  plenty.  The  net  of  it  all  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  JOY  was  right 
ir.  substance,  but  that,  not  being  a  professional  writer  or  a  profes- 
sonal  logician,  he  made  an  unfortunate  use  of  words.  When  a 
*riter  uses  what  the  logicians  call  a  universal  affirmative  or  a  ur.i- 
' final  negative — when  he  uses,  that  is  to  say.  “every  farm”  and 
‘sot  a  wheel” — it  is  pretty  easy  to  find  exceptions.  But  in  sub- 
'Unce  what  Mr.  Joy  said  is  true.  Mr.  E.  T.  MEREDITH,  publisher 
■f that  excellent  farm  paper.  "Successful  Farming”  writes: 

Your  editorial  thi*  week  regarding  Iowa  road*  is  more  or  few  merited 
ad  it  will  do  considerable  good.  If  it  raises  a  storm  of  protest  from  the 
"'Vjapers  over  the  State,  that  in  itself  will  gel  Iowa  to  thinking  about  her 
"uds  to  an  extent  that  no  one  ha*  been  able  to  get  her  to  think  for  some  tiine- 

Meantime  we  have  forwarded  the  letters  from  all  those  Iowa 
*iitors  to  Mr.  Joy  to  answer.  We’d  a  little  rather  he’d  do  it 


I  Lay  My  Head  Down 

BY  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

I  LAY  my  head  down  in  the  lap  of  night — 
A  tired  child,  with  mind  all  blurred 
with  dreams. 

Who  listens  to  a  fairy  tale  that  seems 
As  though  the  mother  told  it  not  aright; 
Aiul  yet.  so  strangely  scintilla  Hi  and  bright 
It  falls  among  the  rubbish,  that  it  gleams 
A  flake  of  light  among  a  thousand  themes. 
So  truth  dirine  upon  the  inner  sight 

Is  sifted  from  the  shining  hands  of  One 
Who  bends  abort  us  in  our  dee /test  gloom 
Of  unbelief  when  foolish  fancies  run 
Like  children  round  the  brain  from  room 
to  room  — 

Unlit  at  last,  to  lighl  the  ruin  done, 

The  star  of  truth  springs  into  sudden  bloom. 


The  Men  Who  Made  Money  Out  ot  It 

JOHN  KEINER  of  Cincinnati  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife.  Said  he:  *7  was  drunk  and  didn’t,  know  what  I  was  doing. 
That  morning  she  had  refused  to  get  breakfast  for  me.  I  went  to 
the  saloon  and  got  drunk.  When  I  returned  1  was  so  drunk  I  didn’t 
realize  what  I  was  doing.”— We  won’t  go  on  with  the  details  of  the 
hammer  and  the  butcher  knife.  KEINER  pleaded  guilty,  and  has 
been  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  Those  who  made  the  stuff 
which  inllamed  him  to  slay  haven't  been  sentenced  at  all.  In  fact, 
so  far  as  we  could  find  out  when  we  were  writing  these  sentences, 
they  hadn’t  been  placed  on  trial,  or  indicted  or  even  named. 

There  are  a  good  many  distillers 
in  Cincinnati,  where  this  Keiner 
tragedy  happened.  When  they  walk 

= - - — ~  ~|.  their  prosperous  way  down  the 

street  to  business  of  a  sunny  morn- 
.  ing.  no  doubt  they  feel  that  all  Is  well 

6<1(1  1  /OWn  with  the  world.  And  their  wives — 

the  distillers'  wives,  who  wear  good 
'COMB  RILEY  clothes  and  go  to  church  of  a  Sun¬ 

day — we  wonder  if  they  ever  relied 
n  the  lap  of  nigh! —  on  the  Keiners  their  husbands  are 

mind  all  blurred  Ih.  Keiner.'  wive.? 

How  Business  Hurts  Booze 

,„i«.  'Um,  TN  an  article  on  "Alcohol  and  Life 

g  tale  that  seems  l  1  In„uranoc»  in  lhe  "Atlantic."  Dr. 

tld  it  not  aright;  E.  L.  Fisk,  who  is  an  authority  on 

....  ,  . ,  .  vital  statistics  nnd  hygiene,  nnils 

nntillant  and  bright  llown  |he  ,.onclu8i()n : 

bbudl.  that  it  gleams  Th*  application  of  .  prrvm  suspected 

of  bring  seriously  tainted  with  liquor  I. 
1  a  thousand  themes.  never  knowingly  accepted  in  standard 

.  .  |  forms  of  insurance  by  any  company. 

lit  miter  sight  Thal  ia  a  fQct  and  a  handful ! 

ining  hands  of  One  By  the  way.  is  your. life  insured? 

our  deepest  gloom  Christmas  Day 

lish  fancies  run  rpilE  25th  of  December  has  long 

,  .  ,  1  been  dedicated  to  the  joy  of  our 

ir  fernm  from  room  human  life,  from  the  six-ycar-old 

who  sees  reindeer  behind  every 
.  darkling  bush  and  treasure  in  every 

1  the  rum  done ,  *hop  window  to  the  achool  or  col- 

S  into  sudden  bloom.  penwn  who  rushes  home  for 

a  frenzied  interval  of  dancing  and 

_ _ skating  before  the  onset  of  mid- 

_  _  year  examinations,  and  so  on  up  to 

grandfather,  who  sometimes  thinks 
turkeys  used  to  roast  browner  than 
they  do  now.  It  is  made  up  of  frosty  walks  and  ringing  laughter, 
snowy  hillsides  and  roaring  fires,  holly  wreaths  in  the  window 
and  mistletoe  boughs  in  the  hall,  comfort  for  the  aged  in  honored 
days  of  years  past,  and  hope  in  all  hearts  for  what  the  future  will 
bring.  Whether  in  the  darkness  of  our  northern  climate  or  in  pale 
sunshine  farther  south,  this  is  the  great  day  of  cheer.  And  truly 
and  rightly  so.  because  Christmas  is  essentially  the  memorial  or 
rerpembrancing  dav  of  that  eternal  good  will  which  alone  makes 
happiness  possible  for  our  kind.  Even  those  (saddest  among  us) 
who  know  not  where  to  look  for  the  star  of  Bethlehem  cannot  be- 
little  or  deny  that  growth  among  men  of  a  better  spirit  toward 
one  another  which  is.  after  all.  the  basic  fact  of  human  history 
during  the  last  two  centuries.  The  materialist  has  seen  it  proved 
here  again  and  again  during  the  last  few  months  in  widespread 
increase  of  the  wages  paid  to  workers.  Those  who  have  set  their 
hearts  on  one  good  cause  or  another  know  that  never  before  were 
the  people  of  this  country'  so  ready  to  listen  and  so  eager  to 
give.  The  blind  selfishness  of  rulers  unjustly  holding  power  is 
vet  able  to  plunge  whole  nations  into  misery,  but  we  hope  and 
believe  the  end  of  such  devil’s  statecraft  is  in  sight.  Those  who 
talk  of  recurring  wars  and  of  trade  turned  to  organized  hatred 
had  better  take  their  counsel  of  the  Christmas  tree.  The  wisdom 
of  the  ages  is  not  in  protocols  and  secret  diplomacy,  but  in  the 
bells  of  Christmas  Eve.  whether  one  hears  them  by  the  pines  of 
Maine  or  the  palms  of  Los  Angeles,  and  by  that  guidance  men 
will  live.  That  is  the  way  and  the  truth,  and  there  is  no  other. 
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MAKE  WAY 


When  'In*  Kuih  Law  MW  \  B 

climbed  into  h**r  luplai  *•  fc -V  '  * 

fur  I  ork.  she  «U  [l _  -  JidSBKMMtKM Jg - J 

one  of  our  least-known 

aviators*.  Five  ami  n  Mrs*.  Anna  Vogd  of  Detroit  is  already  the  champion  tr» 
half  hours*  later,  wh*  n  shooter  of  her  own  sex.  and  if  the  men  don’t  watch  out  * 
•he  alighted  at  Hornell.  will  get  their  title  aims.  Mr*.  Vogel  won  the  woman ’a  chu 
N.  Y..  690  miles*  from  pionship  in  New  York  two  years  ago.  and  defended  it  *i 
Chicago,  she  was*  fa-  cessfully  in  a  match  at  Atlantic  City  three  months  ago 
mous.  She  had  made  a  breaking  48  targets  out  of  60.  At  St  Louis  this*  year  * 
new  nonstop croMKoun-  was*  second  in  the  shoot  for  the  Grand  American  Ham 
try  record,  beating  Carl-  cap  Medal,  dropping  96  clay  birds  out  of  100,  while  the  w 
strom  by  138  miles  ner  got  96.  At  Detroit  on  labor  Day  she  got  49  out  of 


Mrs.  Helen  Britton  (left)  is  the  foremost 
woman  in  America's  greatest  sport  She 
has  been  the  principal  stockholder  in  the 
St  Louis  National  League  Baseball  Club 
for  several  yean*  and  was  recently  elected 
its  president  She  is  a  very  able  execu¬ 
tive.  and  her  knowledge  of  baseball  as  a 
game  is  equal  to  that  of  most  of  the  male 
magnates.  She  intends  to  make  big  im¬ 
provements  in  her  line-up  next  season 


Miss  Amanda  Preuss  is  the  first  won 
to  motor  alone  from  San  Francisco 
New  York.  She  traveled  many  day* 
the  wildest  kind  of  country,  and  was) 
worried  a  single  moment  by  fear 
grizzly  bears.  Rocky  Mountain  lions, 
holdup  men.  Nor  was  she  tired  out 
the  journey.  On  her  arrival  in  New  Y< 
she  looked  as  fresh  as  a  rosebud.  I 
ambition  now  is  to  fly  over  the  same  ro 


GENTLEMEN ! 


Mr*.  A.  S.  Heinrich  i* 
an  uviatres*  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  turn  uf  mind.  While 
*n  Italy  a  abort  time  ago 
i*hc  operated  an  Italian 
l>nttleplnne  to  teach 
some  new  tricks  to 
King  Victor’*  army  avi¬ 
ator*.  Since  her  return 
to  America  she  ha*  been 
fly  in*  at  Hempstead. 
L.  1.  Here  the  My 
I*  seen  manipulating 
a  Lewi*  machine  gun 


if  a  dozen  or  more  women  have  tried  deep-sea  diving 
the  sake  of  it*  thrill*,  but  Mi**  Aileen  McKay  Bryant 
Seattle  i*  the  flr*t  woman  to  make  it  her  regular  nccupn- 
n.  Mi**  Bryant  ha*  done  much  Hiving  in  the  harbor*  of 
attic  and  Boston  and  ha*  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
rk.  She  i*  still  under  twenty-five  year*  of  age.  and  her 
reer  include*  broncho  bunting,  amateur  lioxlng.  and  lly- 
f  «n  aeroplane.  In  thi*  photograph  she  i*  *cen  wear- 
t  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pound*  of  diving  clothe* 


“<'«ieral"  Rosalie  Jones  of  suffrage  hike 


More  people  are  taken  to  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital  in  New  York  City  for  knife  treat¬ 
ment  than  to  any  other  hospital,  and  Dr. 
Anna  Tjomsland  (right)  ha*  the  respon¬ 
sible  job  of  seeing  that  as  few  mistakes  as 
possible  are  made  in  putting  patients  to 
sleep  with  drugs  before  operating  on 
them.  Her  title  is  Inspector  of  Anes¬ 
thesia.  She  was  photographed  while 
serving  as  a  Bellevue  ambulance  surgeon 


•'Die  ha*  quit  sufTragetting  on  a  large 
'ede  and  gone  into  the  automobile  busi- 
*"*•  She  spent  the  better  part  of  a  year 
•  irking  in  a  big  factory  to  learn  how  cars 
J^bailt  and  repaired,  and  since  then  she 


I15*  ***"  giving  the  cruder  sex  a  run  for 
to  money  in  the  selling  game.  She  did 
JW  into  the  business  from  necessity, 
•he  wanted  a  useful  workday  occupation 
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BREAKFAST  IN  BED 

BY  JAMES  WILLIAM  FITZPATRICK 

ILLUSTRATED  B*  MAT  WILSON  PRESTOS 


WHILE  Kerrigan  sat  hunched  forward  on  the  Neither  of  them 
bench  in  the  dressing  room  of  the  Coliseum  A.  C.  with  'em.  The  bo 
stripping  the  adhesive  tape  from  his  bandaged  hands.  tresses  outside  th 
he  could  feel  Fahy's  cold  fury  penetrating  his  sweat-  Winkles  fightin’ 
ing  body.  It  worried  him  because,  long  as  he  had  regular." 
known  the  bullet-headed  little  Irishman,  he  had  "I  should  worr 
never  seen  him  speechless  in  any  mood  until  now.  blurting  out  the  s< 

The  dead  silence  grated  on  his  nerve«,  already  frax-  close  so  carefully, 
zled  after  the  fight.  He  looked  from  under  furtive  "You  said  a  n 
brows  stealthily  to  see  if  there  was  any  sign  of  re-  "But  you  didn’t  s 
laxation  in  his  manager’s  studied  neglect.  fore  you  started. 

The  room  was  stifling  with  the  stink  of  perspira-  ever  had  an  idea  > 
tion  and  the  accumulated  odors  of  rubbing  liniments.  ’You  told  me  yc 
From  its  bare  walls,  upon  which  hung  his  blatant  to  bust  a  poached 
street  clothes  and  Fahy’a  suit  of  clerical  black,  there  "He  picked  a  ham 
dropped  memories  of  a  half  doxen  champions  who  ninth,  an'  let  me 
had  gone  forth  from  it  to  battle  once  too  often  On  knocked  Willard  f 
it*  uneven  floor  many  a  freshly  crowned  victor  had  “Great!"  jeered 
danced  in  the  ecstasy  of  sudden  triumph.  On  the  peonships  fer  mat 
hard  bench  where  he  sat  more  than  one  rag-limp  body  mond  belt  around 
had  been  laid  in  the  stupor  of  a  knockout.  tellin'  about  that 

From  the  ring  outside,  where  the  main  bout  was  yourself  that  you 
getting  under  way,  there  came  a  muffled  animal 
growl.  Kerrigan  knew  what  it  meant,  that  inarticu-  T/^  ERRIGAN  rut 
late  chorus  rising  from  the  immaculate  shirt  fronts  face  truculent 
at  the  ringside  to  the  coatless,  sweating,  hysterical  "Who  laid  down?1 
gallery.  He  had  heard  it  many  times.  Blood  was  jaw  if  you — “ 
beginning  to  run.  Some  one  was  staggering  around  Fahy  jammed  h 
under  the  biasing  lights  trying  to  weather  a  storm  push  and  stood  on 

of  punches  that  hurt  cruelly.  An  eager  fighting  fight  stuff,'’  he  sa 

beast  was  following  in  panting  exultation  his  bloody  laid  down,  an’  yw 

target.  With  a  quick  jerk  Kerrigan  tore  the  last  you  to  kalwmiinr 

strip  of  tape  from  his  hand  and  stretched  hia  fingers  time  to  show  up.  I 

pleasantly.  He  rose  to  hia  feet  aa  an  opened  door  to  know  is.  what 

down  the  corridor  let  in  a  quick,  fierce  roar  that  car-  money  in  it;  I’m  si 

riod  a  new  note  of  fr^n.ty.  The  sound  grew  in  vol-  "I’m  sick  of  it; 
uhi",  wavelike,  unttl  Ibc  building  seemed  to  rock  with  In’s  fer  nothin’,”  i 
its  beat.  Then  it  ceased  in  a  sharp  climactic  break.  "You  never  took 
The  giant  hand  of  auspense  had  choked  into  silence  ter  wit’  you."  barl 

the  yelling  throats.  Both  men  listened  intently.  when  you  was  lick 

Fahy’s  lips  silently  ticked  off  the  referee’s  count,  to  make  a  record  « 

"One.  two,  three, 
four,  flvo,  six.  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten!” 

The  walls  shook  with 
a  bellow  of  gratifi¬ 
cation.  A  knockout  I 
"C  u  rt  a  l  n  *  fer 
so  me  bod  y!”  said 

Kerrigan.  jBL 

Fahy  turned  his  • 

sneering  eyes  on  the  i 

slenderly  but  com- 
partly  built  fighter 
Ills  naked  trunk 
broadened  from  his 
slim  waist  In  a  clean- 

skinned  tower  of  ,  g  • 

atrengthtotho  A  )  \  S  ■  A 

shoulders  slightly  _ _ 9/ 

stooped  from  carry-  Y  .  .i/<*  .  >' 

ing  the  weight  of  the 

bunched  punching  Tm  “*  N  \ 

muscles  behind  them.  - *  \ 

His  wiry  legs  were  -  -  v 

grimy  with  rosin 
dust  from  the  ring. 

•  ad  bia  emerald-  ■■ 

green  W''. 

trunks.  with  the 
Amcrican-flag  belt, 

were  blood  -  soaked  TH  Jfc  , 

where  McGoggin  had  M\  V  * 

wiped  his  face  crafti-  W 1  \A 

ly  when  he  slipped  '  A 

to  the  floor  in  n  l\ 

clinch.  There  was 
not  a  mark  on  him 
to  show  that  he 
had,  earlier  in  the 

night,  gone  down  in  "1  gotcha.  The  big  riot  U  goin'  to  do  the  ptlma  donna  stuff  an'  scoff  In  bed!"  life,"  he  added  final- 

dubious  d  e  f  e  a  t  be-  ly.  He  stuffed  the 

fore  the  horde  now  sweater  and  the  old 

piling  out  of  the  clubhouse.  His  deep-set.  black  money  in  sight!  You’re  a  champ,  all  right,  agen  trousers  into  a  battered  valise  and  snapped  the  catch 
eyes  were  as  snakily  bright  as  ever;  his  sallow  face  somebody  you  think  ain’t  in  your  class.  But  the  "She  ain't  goin'  to  support  me,"  said  Kerrigan, 
was  as  unwholesomely  good-looking,  and  his  dead-  minute  you  got  an  idea  that  mick  had  something  on  “We’re  gonna  do  an  act  together." 

black  hair,  parted  precisely  in  the  middle,  was  as  you.  you  never  waited  to  see  what  it  was.  What  for  “What  arc  you  goin’  to  do?  Imitations?"  asked 
unruffled  as  when  he  stepped  into  the  ring  a  cham-  is  what  I  want  to  know!  You  had  him  licked  forty  Fahy.  "You  kin  do  some  grand  ones!  That  one  you 

pionship  possibility.  Only  the  hawk  nose  quivered  ways  from  the  jack  up  to  the  seventh,  an’  then  you  done  in  the  ninth  of  a  Dutch  submarine  takin’  a  dive 

nervously  as  he  watched  his  manager  discard  the  begun  to  weaken.  1  seen  it  all.  What  was  it — head-  to  get  out  of  trouble  was  a  pip.  You’re  also  very 

disreputable  sweater  and  the  slovenly  trousers  which  ache?"  he  inquired  with  elaborate  sarcasm.  fine  in  the  Sleepm’-Beauty-Wnitin’-fcr-the-Spongr- 

were  his  mascot.  Kerrigan  hesitated.  "Come  on;  you're  among  to-Be-Throwed-In.  I'd  like  to  write  an  act  fer 

"Curtains  is  right.’’  said  Fahy  bitterly;  "only  friends,"  urged  Fahy.  "Loosen  up!"  you!  I  think  somehow  I  could  just  fit  you."  And 

whoever  was  put  to  sleep  out  there  went  clean.  "His  face  got  my  goat."  exploded  Kerrigan.  Fahy  pulled  on  his  coat  and  straightened  his  cravat. 


guys  took  a  pillow  into  the  ring  "Them  two  colliflower  cars  an’  that  flat  snoot  pushed 
*in’  commission  ought  to  pul  mat-  all  over  his  pan  gimme  the  creeps.  A  mug  like  a 
r  ropes  fer  some  of  the  Rip  Van  New  England  boiled  dinner  ain't  no  recommendation 
now,  so  they  could  enjoy  a  nap  to  pack  through  life,  an’  a  coupla  clouts  from  them 

lunch  hooks  of  McGoggin's  woulda  made  chowder 
y.  I’m  through."  said  Kerrigan,  outa  my  face.” 

■cret  he  had  been  preparing  to  dis-  Fahy  stared  at  him  in  amaxemont.  In  his  long 

career  as  a  trainer  and  manager  of  fighters  he 
loathful,"  retorted  Fahy  angrily.  thought  he  had  heard  all  the  possible  excuses  for 
»y  enough.  You  was  through  be-  defeat.  This  was  a  new  one. 

What  makes  me  sore  is  that  I  "What  are  you  goin’  to  do  when  you  retiro— open 
ou  could  lick  that  harp."  a  beauty  parlor?"  he  asked  satirically.  "When  did 

urself  he  couldn’t  hit  hard  enough  this  move  in?  I  never  knew  you  to  lie  awake  nights 
egg."  complained  the  lightweight.  fretUn'  over  yer  complexion  before.”  Ho  looked 
Iful  of  pig  iron  off  the  floor  in  the  scnrchingly  at  the  fighter,  and  under  hia  scorching 
isve  it  good.  That  punch  woulda  gaxo  Kerrigan  flushed. 

fr  a  goo!."  "So  that’s  it.  eh?”  exclaimed  Fahy.  "I’m  on !  You 

Fahy  "If  they  was  givin’  cham-  been  chasin'  around  with  aome  dame,  on'  she’s  got 
in’  alibis,  you’d  be  wrarin'  a  dia-  you  thinkin'  you’re  pretty." 

your  pantry  right  now.  Kr»p  on  "Never  mind  that  dame  stuff!”  broke  in  Kerrigan 
punch  an’  you’ll  begin  to  believe  "Emily  ain't  no  dame,  an’  I  ain't  gonna  have  no  towel 

didn’t  lay  down."  swinger  like  you  talkin’  about  her.  I’ll  stand  the 

gaff  about  anything  else,  but  you  stay  inside  the 
bed  across  the  floor  and  thrust  his  ropes  where  you  belong,  about  my  private  affaira— ’’ 
ly  into  his  manager’*  steady  gaxe.  “You’re  right,”  agreed  the  manager.  ”1  didn’t 
he  snarled.  “I’ll  bust  you  in  the  think  there  was  that  much  white  man  in  you!  Who 

is  ahe?” 

im  against  th*  wall  with  a  savage  "Her  name's  Emily  Rosen,”  said  Kerrigan,  "She 
his  crinring  toes.  "Shut  up  that  was  in  ’The  Bohomians’  when  we  was  with  them, 

>d  with  icy  calmness.  "I  said  you  an’  I  was  Eddie’s  sparrin’  partner.  She  was  the  sec- 

j  did.  You  got  enough  yellow  In  ond  from  the  end  in  the  first  row  on  the  side  of  the 

a  nigger  church.  It  took  a  long  stage  where  I  went  on  an'  apoke  the  lines  fer  the  guy 

ut  it’s  all  over  you.  What  1  want  that  got  sick  one  matinee.  You  know!" 

made  you  quit?  There  ain’t  no  Fahy  swore  savagely.  "I  never  knew  it  to  fail 
ire  of  that"  when  a  fighter  went  troupin'  around  the  country,  as 

that's  all.  I’m  done  takin'  beat-  added  detraction  with  a  show,  he  was  no  good  after 

fooled  Ole  lighter,  backing  away.  one  season!"  he  roared.  "Eddie  Brenner  hud  ten 

no  beat  in’s;  that’s  whst's  the  mat-  years  ahead  of  him  as  champecn  till  we  went  out  wit’ 

ted  Fahy.  "You  wasn’t  sick  of  it  that  troupe.  An*  now,  the  guy  I  get  all  sot  to  take 

in’  them  set-ups  I  dug  up  fer  you  his  place  lies  down  because  his  girl  don’t  want  his 

n.  an’  you  was  gettin’  all  th*  easy  face  mushed  up.”  He  turned  anxiously  to  Kerrigan. 

"Listen.  Micky,  don’t 
get  mixed  up  in  a 
jam  like  this.  You 

-  got  loo  much  I  n 

sight.  Forget  all 

BI1  about  It,  an'  we’ll  go 

-cv-  -H  '  sway  somewhere  till 

l.  •'  B  you’re  cured,  an’ 

*,  then  wo ’ll  come  back 

l/m  W*  fiVV  an’  clean  up.  It’s  in 

you.  ’Tnln't  too  late 

I  f  t/  i  -  You  can  lick  a  car- 

UJcikiM  V  1  lo“d  of  mutu  llkf 

S.  -  m  \  1  I  1  McGoggin.  Why.  ho 

i  ,lont  kno'*  y«» 

\  7w7  Y  /  wB  what  it’s  all  about ! 

/•  #P\  -  W  4£w  Whadda  you  say?” 

(  V Aa  ^  ,\  1  v“—  ■  ■-  — m *  Kerrigan  shook 

/  1  \  A  (  fli  “Is  »>Md  "We  was 

I  TSSSSsi  \  l\  /  \U  '*»"  -Emitted 

■1  §1^  /  V./^B  Fahy'a  smoldering 

k  ‘  i  B  «*>  n“m"> 

S  P  *  i  ■  I  .  .  ,<A  j  -  B  “You  dirty  double- 
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“We  got  the  act  ail  framed  up 
in'  the  break-in  booked  from 
Maiy  Hartmann,  an’  we  open 
Monday,"  said  Kerrigan.  "That’s 
»hc  reason  I  couldn't  take  no 
chance*  to-night.  I’d  look  pretty 
fcoppin'  on  there  to  make  'em 
laugh  wit’  a  coupla  shiners  an’ 
a  lip  like  a  watermelon.”  He 
walked  over  to  Fahy  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand.  “No  hard  feel- 
in’s.  Pat,  I  hope.  I  gotta  look 
out  fer  myself.  I  been  fightin’ 
fer  you  quite  a  while  an’  I  ain’t 
never  gave  you  the  rough  end  of 
it  before.  Kmily  wouldn't  stand 
ftr  the  fight  thing  no  more.  I 
thought  I  could  get  away  easy 
to-night.  an*  it  looked  like  a  cinch 
till  1  got  worryin'  over  McGog- 
rin’s  face.  I  couldn’t  think  of 
nothin’  hut  how  I’d  look  on  the 
Hugo  wit’  a  set  of  scenery  like 
ht»!  An’  then  he  copped  me.  I 
thought  it  all  over  layin’  down 
there  listenin'  to  Billy  countin’ 
me  out.  I  couldn’t  take  no 
dianccs,  so  I  stayed  the  limit. 

That's  all  they  is  to  it." 

“You’re  a  lightnin'  calculator 
if  you  did  all  that  while  you  was 
-ailin’  fer  the  finish,"  said  Fahy 
•lowly.  "Cun  that  guy  hit?" 

“Pat,"  said  Kerrigan  seriously. 

'■boever  slipped  you  the  dope  on 
that  bird  had  him  all  wrong. 

He’s  the  next  champeon,  an’  he’s 
got  no  regular  manager.  That 
tarber  handlin'  him  is  in  on  a 
«hw  string.  Grab  him  yerself, 
an’,  take  It  from  me.  when  he 
hit*  it  feels  just  like  a  elephant 
Hepped  on  you.  Every  time  he 
landed  on  me  he  killed  me  dead. 

It  was  bod  enough  when  he 
•Uyed  on  the  hell  line,  but 
■  hen  he  started  lifter  my  jaw  I 
Inrw  I  wns  wanted  on  the  phone." 

Kshy  looked  at  the  outstretched 
hand  and  then  scrutinized  the 
fighter's  face.  "Before  I  shake 
hand*  I  wunt  to  ask  you  one 
«tlon:  la  ycr  right  name  Micky  Kerrigan?  I’ve 
had  my  suspicions  a  long  time!" 

Kerrigan  grinned  sheepishly.  "My  right  name  is 
l.idor  Savin.  My  father’s  a  teacher  In  Williams- 
lore.  He  don’t  rrco’nixe  me  hecause  I'm  a  fighter.” 

A  wry  smile  twisted  the  manager’s  lips.  “You  can 
gi«  h»me  an’  be  friends  with  your  father  now  Teil 
him  -line  one  that  knows  says  you  ain’t  what  he 
ihinks  you  are.  It’a  all  right.”  They  shook  hand*. 
I  don’t  blame  you  fer  quiltin'  the  game  It’s  chicken 
re  day  an’  feather*  the  next.  I'll  not  be  in  it  long 
•’■•elf;  but  before  I  get  outu  yer  comer  fer  good 
I  «»nt  to  give  you  a  couple  of  blta  of  advice  fer  this 
finish  battle  you  signed  up.  You  got  two  weak  *pot» 
y"ur  style.  You  fall  fer  phony  das*,  an'  you’re  a 
"irk  fer  wimmen.  You  thought  McGoggin  had  it  on 
yw.  you  didn’t  give  yourself  a  chance  to  prove 
VM  was  better  than  him.  Yer  wife  kidded  you  outa 
fl«*  lightweight  champcenship  by  makin'  you  think  of 
>er  face.  Izzy,  they’s  only  two  kind*  of  people  in 
married  game  -them  that  hold*  the  hoop  an’ 
t'.-m  that  jumps  through.  An’  from  what  you  told 
tr*  to-night,  you  got  it  in  you  to  be  the  champeen 
Hwp  jumper  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Good  luck." 

AHY  had  just  returned  from  six  years  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  the  night  he  dropped  into  Stoneman’s 
PsUce  of  Varieties  and  saw  Savin  and  Savin  "stop 
thr  show."  Ho  heard  the  roar  of  applause  that  wet- 
cwned  the  team.  He  sat  through  their  "junk.”  as 
*e  called  the  act,  and  when  he  listened  to  their 
riotous  finish  he  had  to  admit  that  Izzy  Savin  was  a 
"inrer  success  as  a  vaudeville  player  than  Micky 
K“rngan  ever  could  have  been  as  a  fighter,  Izzy 
"as  certainly  more  than  half  the  team’s  success  and 
in  the  bows  he  took  with  hi*  wife  it  was  plain  he 
knew  who  wns  the  hit  of  the  act. 

"How  does  he  do  it?"  Fahy  growled  to  himself  a* 
left  the  theatre.  "He  can’t  sing,  an’  he  can’t 
dance,  an’  his  stuff  is  on  the  edge  nil  the  time.  He 
ju.i  stands  up  there  nn’  insult*  the  people." 

Certainly  in  the  years  since  he  left  off  fighting, 
lay  had  not  grown  in  dancing  skill  nor  had  he  un¬ 
covered  a  voice.  But  he  had  learned  more  important 
things  playing  every  "honky-tonk”  from  El  Paso  to 
Dawson.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  an  atmo- 
•phere  of  artistic  latitude.  Early  in  his  schooling  he 
diicovered  that  shrewdly  put  nastiness  had  a  com- 
uicrrial  value.  He  was  a  great  judge  of  distance, 
and  he  became  a  connoisseur  in  material  just  rancid 
enough  to  raise  roars  of  laughter  from  the  sailors. 
C'w-punchers,  miners,  and  lumberjacks  who  com- 
P,"cd  the  audiences,  without  resorting  to  the  ex- 
lrm*s  of  the  lowest  comedians.  He  got  a  country- 
D*-U 


wide  reputation  among  the  “jit  Joints.”  of  being  able 
to  go  nearer  the  limit  and  get  away  safely  than  any 
entertainer  playing  the  “box  houses.”  lie  and  Emily 
did  their  double  turn;  he  also  did  a  single  while 
Emily,  as  a  "twenty  on  the  dollar"  woman,  worked 
the  tmxee.  She  received  twenty  cent*  on  every  dot- 
lar  spent  for  drinks  while  she  was  ia  a  box  party, 
and  luy’s  cold  black  eyes  never  lost  *ight  of  her  all 
the  lime  she  was  earning  her  commission.  With  an 
empty  beer  bottle  he  discouraged  the  advances  of  the 
money  spenders  m  his  wife’s  company,  and  Emily 
was  seldom  in  any  greater  danger  than  that  of 
drowning  in  the  “soft  stuff”  she  drank.  He  got 
every  eenl  coming  to  him  f  nm  the  landlord  managers 
who  conducted  the  concert  halls  and  forced  their 
actors  to  the  further  degradation  of  living  in  their 
hotels.  One  swing  around  the  circuit  was  sufficient 
to  establish  his  reputation  as  a  “tough  bird"  that  the 
wi*e  ones  would  do  well  to  “lay  or’  of.  hut  it  was 
not  gained  until  he  had  laid  out  half  a  down  of  the 
most  notorious  salary  thieves  in  the  free-for-all  fights 
which  the  players  had  to  conduct  with  managers 
every  pay  night  in  thebarraom  to  get  their  money. 

Abose  all  he  developed  a  contempt  for  the  people 
he  amused.  In  his  soul  he  despised  them,  and 
the  evolution  from  the  box  houses  through  the  cheap 
small-time  vaudeville  halls  to  the  two-a-day  theatres 
only  deepened  the  feeling. 

“They’re  all  alike.”  he  told  Emily.  “It’s  as  easy 
to  please  velvet  as  it  is  calico,  if  you  know  how.” 

He  found  out  that  a  crowd  in  a  theatre  enjoys 
cruelly  the  sight  of  some  one  in  the  audience  made 
miserable.  Instantly  he  began  to  cater  to  this  appe¬ 
tite.  Through  all  the  bitterness  and  discouragement 
of  their  fight  to  the  top.  Izzy  clung  with  grim  te¬ 
nacity  to  his  philosophy  of  entertainment. 

“An  audience  loves  to  he  insulted  if  they  don’t 
know  what’s  happening  to  them."  he  would  repeat 
to  Emily  over  and  over.  “You  can  tell  all  the  ginger 
you  like  an’  be  a  not  if  you  only  know  how  to  tell  it. 
IH  prove  it  to  you  some  day.” 

The  time  of  proving  came  lay  and  Emily  were 
sitting  in  an  agent's  office  in  New  York  one  Monday 
afternoon  when  word  came  that  a  disappointment  at 
the  Majestic  had  left  an  open  spot  for  an  act  “in 
one"  on  the  bill.  The  agent  was  in  despair.  There 
was  nothing  on  his  books  to  fill  the  vacancy  but  this 
“riot  from  the  West”— to  quote  a  letter  the  Savins 
brought  him  from  a  Chicago  agent.  So.  with  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety,  for  the  Majestic  was  the  pride  of  the 
International  Circuit,  he  rushed  them  to  the  theatre. 

While  they  made  up  to  go  on  in  the  dressing  room. 
Emily  tried  to  conquer  the  panic  that  was  growing 
on  her.  “Well  never  get  mtr,m  «bc  panted.  “My 


clothes  look  terrible  alongside 
what  the  big-time  women  in  here 
wears.  You  were  crazy  to  take 
the  date.  Whyn’t  we  wait  and 
break  in  gradual?  If  we  flop 
here,  it’s  good  night  and  back  to 
the  Bella  Union  for  us  You’d 
’a’  never  took  it  if  you  usked  me  " 
"It’s  all  right.  Km,”  lay  en¬ 
couraged  her  with  a  pat  on  her 
plump,  bare  shoulders.  “Maybe 
you  ain’t  got  the  clothes,  but  you 
got  the  shape.  That's  better 
than  alt  the  wardrobe  in  the  show 
business.  Once  over,  an’  the 
clothes  is  done,  but  your  figger'll 
hold  their  eye  to  the  finish.  Go 
to  at!” 

Came  a  thunderous  knock  at 
the  door.  “You’re  next,"  bawled 
the  card  boy. 

“We  ain't  got  u  chance  with 
our  Joe  Millers  an’  our  hokum!” 
wailed  Kmily. 

“They’ll  eat  it  up."  retorted 
Izzy  confidentially.  “I  been  in 
here  a  coupla  limea  while  wc  was 
layin'  off,  an’  I  got  this  audience 
all  piped  off.  They’ll  fall  fer  the 
ginger  harder  than  any  stah  wc 
ever  played.  The  managers  ain’t 
a*  particular  as  they  used  to  be. 
They're  out  fer  the  coin  now  just 
the  same  as  Swede  Eddie  at  the 
Midway,  an'  they're  wukin’  up 
that  their  audiences  likes  the  old 
jaz.  Take  it  from  me,  PI  jux  em 
up  an’  mukc  them  two-dollnr 
bird*  like  it.” 

"You  ain’t  goin’  to  do  none  of 
that  box-house  stuff  In  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Joint.”  gasped  Emily.  "Not 
to  that  mob  of  white  shirt  front* 
that  comes  in  here?  They'll 
murder  us!  Don’t  do  it,  Izr.y; 
don’t  do  it!  Please  — fer  mo, 
don’t  do  it!" 

Izzy's  thin  lips  curled  cynically. 
“Listen,  Em,”  ho  said  quietly. 
"The  shirt  front*  ain’t  got  nothin’ 
to  do  with  it.  I’ve  seen  bunker* 
an’  society  men  at  the  ringside 
dribbin’  all  over  them  shirt  front*  hollerin’  fer 
a  knockout  Just  like  the  roughneck*  in  the  one- 
buck  seats  I»on’t  never  judge  no  guy  by  his  front. 
Get  a  flash  at  the  woman  he’a  wit’.  An’  the  swell 
Janes  that  come  in  here  scream  at  stuff  you'd  think 
was  terrible  They  think  it’s  smart.  You  leave  this 
to  me.  All  you  got  to  do  is  trail  along’  I’m  goln' 
to  cut  the  pace,  an’  I'm  goin'  to  cut  loose.  An’  before 
wc  go  downstairs,  lemme  tell  you  somethin'.  Don't 
mix  with  nobody.  Keep  upstage  as  far  as  you  can 
go.  It’s  the  only  way  to  make  'em  realize  you’re  a 
lady.  You  got  to  be  particular  now!” 

Emily  followed  him  on  legs  shaking  with  dismay. 
The  headline  attraction  Just  ahead  of  them  was 
finishing.  It  was  a  dramatic  sketch  in  which  a  well- 
known  legitimate  actress  did  a  triangular  story 
wherein  -he  ran  away  with  her  lover  after  killing 
her  husband  It  was  very  artistic  and  very  rotten 
and  it  lasted  ten  minutes  longer  than  any  vaudeville 
act  had  a  right  to  run.  Caroline  Harrington  was  a 
great  beauty,  her  gowns  were  the  last  gasp  of  an 
international  couturier,  and  she  was  half  naked. 

“Look  at  that  dress,”  pleaded  Emily,  burying  her 
finarrs  in  Izzy’s  arm.  "an’  then  look  nt  my  rags.” 

“Any  mob  that'll  stand  fer  a  make-up  like  that 
without  hitchin'  ain’t  gain'  to  shy  at  my  ginger." 
scoffed  her  husband.  “She’s  almost  got  something 
on.  She’s  floppin’.” 

^PHE  curtain  fell  to  a  scattering  patter  of  hands, 
A  but  it  rose  half  a  dozen  times  under  the  orders 
of  a  worried-looking  stage  director.  Miss  Darring- 
ton  bowed  again  and  again.  Flowers  poured  over 
the  footlights-  The  stage  hands  grinned  derisively, 
and  the  orchestra  pit  looked  on  with  bored  eyes. 
They  knew. 

“She’s  a  riot.”  muttered  Emily. 

"We  couldn’t  flop  after  that  if  we  tried,"  said 
Izzy  as  their  opening  music  era  shed  out.  “They’re 
all  set  for  us.  Hot  dog!  Go  get  ’em.”  He  ran  the 
scale  clearly,  warming  up  his  voice.  Mis*  Darring- 
tnn  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  admiring  group  gab- 
Hing  as  if  they  were  the  only  person*  in  the 
building.  “Keep  them  moll*  quiet,”  Izzy  said  to 
the  stage  manager. 

“Sh!  *h!  *h!"  warned  the  stage  manager  politely. 
The  conversation  went  on  unabated.  Big  bends  of 
perspiration  struck  through  Emily’s  make-up.  Her 
mouth  was  open  like  a  landed  fish’s!  Her  hands 
were  cold  a*  death.  - 

“Izzy,  I'm  goin’  to  faint,"  she  breathed  huskily. 
He  whirled  savagely  on  the  chattering  group 

“Shut  up  that  gab  an’  beat  it."  he  harked.  One 
look  at  Emily,  and  he  (Coit/imrcd  on  /«</e  28) 


car. 

It  is  inexpensive  and  eco¬ 
nomical,  mechanically 
right  and  is  the  last  word 
in  style. 

It  is  the  one  low  priced 
car  which  will  imme¬ 
diately  suggest  itself  to 
you  as  the  appropri¬ 
ate  setting  for  youth 
and  beauty  smartly  at¬ 
tired. 

It  is  the  one  car  in  the 
inexpensive,  economical 
class  with  which  you 
instinctively  associate 
people  of  real  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  distinction. 

Its  seating  arrangement  is 
quite  unusual. 

In  front  are  two  comfort¬ 
able  chairs  with  ample 
passageway  between  and 
both  are  adjustable  for¬ 
ward  nr  back  to  suit  the 
reach  of  the  driver  and 
his  companion. 

There  is  also  a  roomy, 
comfortable  rear  seat 
for  two. 

Four  large  people  can  ride 
sociably  in  real  com¬ 
fort. 

In  many  instances  the 

Country  Club  will  be 

* 

used  as  a  sport  model 
by  people  who  also 
have  heavy,  large  cars 
and  are  accustomed  to 


The  Onl 

i 

in  th< 


easy  riding. 


Special  care  has  been  taken 
to  make  the  Country 
Club  a  smooth,  easy 
riding  car. 


The  Willys- Overland 
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The  long  grained  uphol¬ 
stery  and  mohair  top 
are  grey  to  tone  in  with 
the  body  color. 


Every  convenience  is  pro¬ 
vided  and  it  is  so  simple 
to  handle  that  a  young 
girl  can  drive  it  with 
perfect  ease. 

Like  many  another  you 
have  probably  been  hop¬ 
ing  for  someone  to 
bring  out  just  such  a  car. 


It  has  found  a  waiting 
market  ready  to  absorb 
thousands  more  than  we 
can  build  in  a  long  time 
to  come. 


See  the  Overland  dealer 
and  place  your  order  at 
once  if  you  want  an 
early  delivery. 


rt  Sport  Model 
U  Car  Class 

my,  Toledo,  Ohio 


It  has  large  four-inch  tires 
and  cantilever  rear 
springs  which  aheorh  the 
road  shocks. 

It  is  a  speedy  little  car  and 
rides  so  smoothly  that 
its  speed  may  be  used 
with  comfort. 

It  has  a  powerful  motor 
w  hit  h  is  so  economical 
that  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  miles  to  a  gallon  of 
gas  is  quite  usual. 

And  it  i*  a  perfect  beauty. 

The  body  of  the  car  is  a 
rich  grey,  the  trim  is 
black  enamel  relieved 
by  an  occasional  Hash  of 
bright  nickel. 

Red  wire  wheels  give  just 
the  right  dash  of  bril¬ 
liant  color. 
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THE  SINGING  ANGEL 

BY  ALICE  GARLAND  STEELE 


.Vic  crouched  6»  I  Ac  reindou.  her  bare  lee!  lucked  under  her  fOWfl 


IT  was  the  24th  of  December,  an.! 

the  woman  watching  at  the  window 
suddenly  realized  that  to-morrow 
would  be  Christmas,  but  the  fact 
failed  to  impress  her  greatly.  There 
were  no  children  in  the  house! 

Her  eyes  were  still  beautiful,  but 
they  swept  up  and  down  the  snow- 
covered  street  with  a  cold,  hard 
brightness.  Her  hand  on  the  window 
curtain  did  not  tremble,  and  yet  she 
could  have  told  you.  this  woman,  that 
she  had  once,  on  days  like  this,  kept 
tryst  with  joy !  She  could  have  wrung 
her  own  heart  into  the  tortured  re¬ 
membrance  of  little  feet  trudging  up 
the  long  stairs;  of  blue  eyes,  drenched 
in  sleep,  that  yet  kept  watch  of  the 
chimney  place;  of  ail  that  old  fan¬ 
tasy  of  Christmas  that  had  been 
blotted  out  of  her  world  when  her 
child  had  died!  A  bleak  procession 
of  Christmases  had  come  and  gone 
since  then,  and  now  they  were  mat¬ 
ters  almost  of  indifference. 

You  see,  there  was  only  Jim. 

Jim  was  cashier  in  a  bank  in  the 
city.  Ho  always  left  on  the  same 
truin,  and  followed  the  same  strag¬ 
gling  line  of  commuters  up  the  little 
street,  and  when  he  got  home  and 
had  kissed  her  he  always  wanted  his 
dinner  There  was  something  very 
Imyish  about  Jim,  The  tragedies  of 
life  passed  him  by.  He  had  never 
forgotten  how  to  whistle! 

She  was  listening  for  his  whistle 
now,  not  with  any  stored-up  wel¬ 
come.  but  merely  that  she  could  give 
the  order  to  have  dinner  served,  and 
she  was  thinking  how  little  he  had 
chunged  In  the  years  of  their  mar¬ 
riage.  Ho  still  called  her  "girl." 
and  he  still  stumbled  over  little  odd 
endearments,  os  if  he  were  quite 
overwhelmed  at  the  idea  of  having 
her  a  fixture  in  his  house.  Some¬ 
times  he  brought  her  things  from 
town,  little  foolish  things,  like  a 
patent  eraser,  or  roses,  or  a  book 
that  he  had  bought  on  the  train,  and 
if  she  made  any  comment  he  laughed 
and  told  her  the  same  old  story 
that  he  was  "in  the  cheering-up 
business”  and  passionately  she 
would  turn  her  burning  eyes  on  him. 
and  he  would  suddenly  grow  still. 

It  was  so  easy  for  Jim  to  forget! 

It  was  she  who  carried  the  bitter  memories,  who 
struggled  with  old  visions,  who  lay  through  empty 
nights  thinking  of  the  child — vowing  her  passionate 
VOW  that  she  would  never  have  another! 

She  swept  her  glance  slowly  past  the  row  of  stone 
and  stucco  houses,  noting  with  indifference  the 
lighted  windows  hung  with  evergreen  and  holly. 
Upstairs,  in  a  dark  closet,  she  remembered  that 
she  still  had  u  small  wooden  box  of  toys.  Oh.  it 
was  not  u  time  to  be  gay,  for  her! 

She  caught  up  a  cloak  and  went  down  the  stairs, 
out  into  the  crisp  air.  She  knew  now  that  Jim 
must  have  missed  his  train,  because  old  Mr.  Hash- 
ford  had  just  pottered  by.  and  the  Merriam  children 
with  their  nurse,  buck  from  Christmas  shopping. 
The  thin  line  from  the  6.10  had  passed  up  Maple 
Street,  and  it  gave  her  a  slight  feeling  of  amuse¬ 
ment  to  See  Simmons,  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
borough.  lugging  home  two  prickly  prince's  pines! 

As  she  stared  after  him  a  little  woman  who  was 
turning  in  at  the  next  gate  stopped  to  wave  her 
hand.  Behind  her  a  lull  young  man  struggled  with 
two  bulging  suit  canes-  They  were  a  bride  and 
groom  of  a  year. 

“Oh.  Mrs.  Webster,  we’re  nearly  dead — and  I’ve 
bought  such  a  lot  of  lovely  things  for  Billy!  And 
did  you  see  n  man  stop  at  our  house  with  greens? 
I  got  them  at  thnt  new  florist's  on  my  way  to  town, 
and  I’m  so  afraid  he’s  disappointed — " 

Margaret  nodded.  "They  came."  she  said  shortly. 
Her  voice  was  a  little  cold. 

"Oh.  thank  goodness!"  The  little  bride  pulled  at 
her  husband's  arm.  "Come  on.  Billy,  and  get  your 
key  out.  We’re  the  kiddies  in  our  house.  Mrs.  Web¬ 
ster.  and  I  just  told  Billy—  ”  She  stumbled  and  wa* 
still:  she  had  remembered  suddenly  that  this  woman 


had  lost  a  child.  “Merry  Christmas."  she  called  back 
over  her  husband’s  shoulder,  and  then,  with  sweet, 
subdued  laughter,  the  shut  the  door. 

Afterward  Mirra  ret  heard  them  hanging  the 
wreaths  together  in  the  front  window*.  She  knew 
just  how  they  would  do  it— with  her  head  on  hia 
shoulder  and  kiuos  between! 

In  spite  of  the  cold  she  stayed  out.  watching  the 
way  from  the  station,  till  she  heard  the  chimes  of 
St.  Philip's  ring  the  half  hour  after  seven;  then, 
listlessly,  she  went  inside. 

“Della,  you  can  serve  dinner.  Mr.  Webster  has 
missed  his  train." 

THE  little  maid  came  from  the  shadows  of  the 
pantry.  “Cook  say*  it  can  be  kep\  ma'm— she’s 
got  hi*  kind  of  pudding." 

"You  can  fix  some  on  a  plate  then,  and  keep  it  in 
the  oven  Serve  the  rest."  She  went  over  and  sat 
down  at  the  round  table,  wondering  idly  why  they 
always  remembered  Am  kind  of  pudding  and  never 
hers!  The  little  partiality  did  not  disturb  her.  Jim 
was  like  that,  apt  to  he  popular  with  the  kitchen.  He 
had  a  robust  way  of  eating  things  and  calling  out  to 
cook  that  they  were  jolly.  It  wa*  one  of  his  little 
habits  that  she  had  never  succeeded  in  changing. 
With  somber  eye*  she  stared  into  the  shadows; 
her  lips  curved  slightly.  She  was  thinking  how  little 
her  life  held  now  that  was  satisfying  and  good,  of 
the  emptiness  of  this  house  which  Jim  persistently 
called  “home."  and  of  her  neighbors'  little  children 
hanging  stocking*  by  the  fireplace.  The  picture 
moved  her  out  of  her  cool  and  studied  calm.  Her 
baby  had  been  four  year*  old! 

As  she  sat  there,  eating  perfunctorily,  she  heard 
the  low-pitched  voice*  in  the  kitchen  outside,  and  a 


phrase  arrested  her:  "The  poor 
man!”  and  the  cook’s  full-throated 
response:  “Oh,  ain't  she  the  hard 
one.  though?"  A  flush  crept  slowly 
up  to  her  forehead.  It  was  as  if  she 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  herself  in  a 
kitchen  mirror,  a  distorted  image, 
like  and  unlike,  that  left  her  morti¬ 
fied  and  hurt. 

When  the  girl  came  in  again  she 
looked  at  her  steadily,  as  if  for  the 
first  time.  She  thought  to  herself:  if 
such  a  one  would  pass  judgment — 
with  those  blue  Irish  eyes!  Sudden¬ 
ly  the  girl  paused  in  a  respectful 
attitude. 

"Ma’m,  it's  Christmu.  Eve.  and 
we’d  like  to  be  going,  cook  and  me. 
to  Midnight  Mass— if  you’d  give  us 
the  key." 

"Mr.  Webster  will  let  you  In,"  she 
said.  She  met  the  girl’s  full  gaiui 
quietly,  though  all  the  while  her 
heart  was  beating  its  protest  at 
a  whole  world  that  could  keep 
Christmas  together  and  leave  her 
out!  Yet  she  could  tell  them  ir¬ 
refutable  things— that  heart*  wore 
breaking,  that  sin  and  disease  and 
disillusion  were  in  a  grown-up  uni¬ 
verse.  that  the  holiday  could  Inst  only- 
one  day,  one  day.  and  then  must  give 
place  to  matter-of-fact  things,  like 
Jim’s  work  at  the  hnnk  and  her  own 
tiresome  and  trivial  round  Oh.  thia 
Christmas  mask-  what  a  thing  it 
was  if  one  looked  at  It  from  the 
ouUido! 

She  went  up,  to  ait  in  n  little  win¬ 
dow  nook  in  the  darkened  hall,  where 
she  could  watch,  across  tho  street, 
the  lighted  windows! 

It  was  utmost  nine  when  she  heard 
Jim’s  key  in  the  door,  hut  she  had 
not  been  at  all  Worried.  She  hud 
been  loo  busy  thinking  about  herself 
to  give  more  than  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  clock  on  her  dresser.  She  sal 
there  Immovable,  waiting  for  hia 
whistle,  hut  it  did  not  come,  Instead 
"he  heard  him  shuffling  about  in  the 
hall  below.  She  got  up  slowly,  her 
arms  hanging  at  her  aides. 

“Jim,  is  that  you?” 

"Yes,  dear;  Just  wait  a  bit,  will 
you?"  She  heard  him  moving  about 
In  the  dark  In  the  little  room  they 
called  the  library.  An  instant  later 
hr  came  oul.  closing  the  door  softly  behind  him. 

"Well,  girl."  he  said.  His  rather  tired  face  wore  a 
high  light  on  it,  as  if  a  lamp  had  been  lighted  from 
behind,  hut  to  her  it  was  the  same  face  she  had  grown 
used  to.  a  quite  commonplace  face,  a  hit  harassed,  a 
trifle  worn,  with  still  about  the  mild  eyes  that  flicker 
of  overgrown  youth,  that  boyishness  she  so  very 
often  resented,  as  if  he  never  intended,  in  spite  of 
what  life  did  to  him.  to  grow  up! 

”1  wish  you  wouldn't  call  me  that  absurd  name." 
she  said.  "Have  you  had  your  dinner?  The  girls 
are  both  out.” 

He  smiled  across  at  her.  "It  doesn’t  mutter.  I’ll 
go  and  foragr  for  myself." 

"It  dors  matter,"  she  told  him  calmly.  “When  will 
you  learn  that  things  always  matter.  Jim?" 

He  crossed  to  her.  putting  an  uwkwurd  hand  for 
an  instant  on  her  shoulder.  "I  say,  old  girl,  you 
know  it's  Christmas  Eve— “ 

She  drew  away  from  him.  "Do  you  think."  she 
asked  bitterly.  "1  could  forget— when  every  window 
in  this  town  reminds  me?" 

His  face  fell,  grew  shadowed.  He  knew  of  what 
she  was  thinking:  that  seven  years  ago  to-night 
the  little  one  had  slipped  out  of  the  house,  led  by 
some  dark  angel!  He  hated  himself  for  the  moment 
that  he  had  appeared  to  forget — that  he  had  forgot¬ 
ten — he  had  been  remembering  instead  those  Christ¬ 
mas  Fives  that  went  before  when  they  had  been  out 
coasting,  he  and  she.  with  a  bobsled  and  rad  mittens, 
and  he  had  kissed  her  for  the  first  time,  climbing 
the  hill!  They  had  climbed  hills  ever  since,  but  now 
he  was  almost  afraid  to  kiss  her.  Well,  women 
were  always  more  loyal,  God  bless  them ! 

After  all.  she  knew  her  wifely  duty,  and  did  the 
foraging.  As  *he  sat  opposite,  watching  him  eat,  he 
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frft  how  much  she  was  to  his  life  in  spite  of  her 
htrd  little  silences — how  dear  she  was  that  she 
va«  nil  of  home.  His  constraint  dropped  away  and 
the  light  came  into  his  face  again.  He  talked  to  her. 
is  he  usually  did.  in  little  whipped-off  sentences,  of 
the  day:  of  the  men  he  had  met  going  down;  that 
Ssnderson  was  really  on  the  edge  of  failure,  with 
lb»f  children — and  another  coming.  She  looked  at 
him  with  brooding  eyes,  and  he  hastily  dropped  the 
jubject.  He  did  not  tell  her  that  he  had  wrung 
Sanderson's  hand  in  parting,  and  given  Sanderson 
the  impression  that  after  all  he  was  rich — with  those 
little  ones;  that  he  had  sent  him  away  cheered,  en¬ 
couraged  to  new  efforts  for  the  sake  of  his  little 
Mood.  He  told  her  of  the  lame  paper  boy.  and  of 
b>w  the  bank  had  sent  him  a  Christmas  basket  by 
the  janitor,  and  of  how  Stevens,  the  president,  had 
engaged  a  special  train  that  he  might  spend  the  day 
■ith  his  wife  and  daughter  at  Palm  Beach,  and  of 
biw  Mat  Conway,  the  ne'er-do-well  across  the  street, 
mult  have  some  good  in  him  because  he  spent  the 
teit  part  of  the  afternoon  hunting  the  stores  for  a 
present  for  hia  mother! 

MARGARET  heurd  it  all  unmoved.  When  he  had 
finished  she  glanced  at  the  clock  "I'm  going  to 
ted."  .he  said.  "What  will  you  do?  Read  a  while?” 
lie  looked  at  her  slowly.  "Yes.  I  guess  111  read, 

<ld  girl." 

"Well,  there’s  the  new  'Geographical.'  '*  It  was  a 
gentle  hint  to  him  that  there  were  things  more  worth 
while  than  "Charles  O'Malley,  the  Irish  Dragoon”! 

She  went  on  up  the  stairs  without  looking  back  at 
him,  but  he  watched  her  graceful  figure  till  she 
turned  the  corner;  then,  with  a  smile,  he  shut  him* 
wlf  In  the  library. 

She  went  to  bed,  as  sho  hud  told  him,  but  she  did 
rut  sleep.  The  old  Christmaa  ghosta  kept  haunting 
ter— wraithlike,  dim  of  shape,  with  dumb  lips  and 
that  burned  through  her  urmor  of  indifference— 
they  wanted  her  to  weep!  She  would  not  flicker  an 
cyels.h.  She  turned,  instead,  her  face  to  the  wall, 
iml  tried  to  make  her  mind  like  its  blank  spaces 
Twice  she  got  up  and  went  to  the  window,  rest- 
--«!>•  looking  out.  Stars  hung  high  in  heaven;  from 
the  concrete  house*  lights  shone  redly  on  the  snow, 
i  glowing  truck  on  each  special  pathway;  the  blind. 
*«r»  up.  as  If  all  the  world  might  look  in  and  take 
comfort.  They  were  bright,  thoae  rooms,  gay  with 
holly  nnd  mistletoe,  and  inside  were  fathers  and 
moibers,  dressing  trees  while  little  children  slept. 
One  could  almost  hear  the  laughter  that  would  come 
m  thr  morning. 

Kiscinated,  she  watched  a  troupe  of  small  black 


figures  with  wool  mufflers  and  cap*  pulled  low. 
tramping  out  of  one  of  the  side  doors  of  St.  Philip's, 
a  short  block  away.  They  were  the  choir  boys,  led  by 
the  cadaverous  young  organist,  coming  to  sing  carols. 
It  was  a  custom  of  St.  Philip's— for  weeks  ahead 
they  were  drilled,  and  on  Christmas  Eve.  wrapped 
against  the  weather,  they  sang  before  the  concrete 
houses;  the  coins  that  were  flung  to  them  went  for 
charity — Christmas  dinners  for  the  poor.  Clearly 
she  could  hear  them  singing  mow  on  the  block  below— 


Cod  reel  you.  mfrrif  gentlemen. 

Lei  noth  mg  you  dismay— 

Jim’s  voice  called  up  to  her  from  the  stairway; 
“I  say.  Madge,  hear  the  kids  singing?" 

She  did  not  answer,  and  a  moment  later  he  Upped 
at  the  door:  “Girl,  are  you  asleep?" 

"I’m  not  asleep."  she  said. 

“I  say.  just  listen  to  those  little  duffers  sing,  will 
you?  Talk  about  angels— - 

~  Don't  be  romantic."  she  told  him;  "it's  a  collec¬ 
tion.  you  know— they  do  it  for  money." 

Already  he  was  hunting  out  the  loose  change  in 
his  pocket — she  could  hear  it  jingle.  “All  right."  he 
said.  "I  just  came  up  to  let  you  know.”  His  voice 
melted  again,  into  silence. 

She  crouched  by  the  window,  her  bare  leet  tucked 
under  her  gowm.  The  world  seemed  full  of  the  music — 


M  r  three  hay  s^*hu|  are — 

She  knew  them  for  they  were — not  very 

little  boys,  most  of  them;  bad  little  boys,  some 
of  them— and  the  organist  with  his  long  hair  and 
sunken  cheeks  was  a  travesty  on  manhood,  but  they 
sent  the  sounds  fluttering  like  the  rush  of  wings! 
They  were  beginning  again,  in  front  of  the  house  next 
door;  she  could  hear  the  click  of  the  openin 
a*  the  little  bride  and  Billy  hung  out  to  listen- 


There  were  three  th >,.•  asaiUng, 

Oa  Christ  mat  Dag,  on  fiii-fam  D'ty! 


Margaret  frowned  at  Its  sheer,  poetic  absurdity— 


And  all  thr  toalt  v>  earth  thall  ting 
Oa  Christmas  Itay  m  the  mommy.' 

There  was  a  shout  of  laughter  as  Itilly  sent  a 
shower  of  pennies  among  them  She  heard  the  voice 
of  his  little  bride:  "Oh.  dearest,  rive  them  a  bill: 
It's  Chn.tmaa!"  and  then  Jim's  vow.  as  he  hailed 
them  from  the  front  porch' 

A  moment  later  they  were  all  down  in  the  hall, 
tramping  the  snow  off.  swinging  their  arms  back  and 
forth,  and  talking  together  in  hushed,  excitable  whis¬ 
pers.  Ilow  ridiculous  of  Jim!  She  threw  on  a  loose 


gown,  but  by  the  time  she  had  reached  the  stairs 
they  were  crowding  out  again,  the  richer  by  a  hunk 
of  cake  apicvc.  with  little  crackles  of  laughter. 

“Come  on.  fellers  Hully  gee.  get  off  my  tots,  you, 
Snyder!  Hey.  Mr.  Morgan,  let's  go  an'  do  it  in  front 
of  old  Pop  Bashford's — let’s  wake  the  dead!" 

They  woke  the  dead  for  her!  She  flung  her  long 
hair  back,  hardened  herself  for  renewed  forgetting, 
and  turned  slowly  to  put  once  more  these  Christmas 
wraiths  to  rout — this  time  she  locked  her  door. 

And  as  she  sank  to  sleep  she  could  hear,  from 
one  of  the  intersecting  streets,  the  far-off  melody— 

There  were  three  ships  asailmy. 

On  Christmas  Itay,  on  Christmas  Day — 

It  was  hours  later  that  she  woke  to  muffled  sounds 
in  thr  house.  She  sat  up,  listening.  The  room,  dark 
tnd  quiet  now,  gave  back  only  shadows,  but  the  face 
of  her  little  clock,  in  the  glare  from  the  street  light, 
showed  three.  As  she  heard  them  again,  more  dis¬ 
tinctly.  and  with  a  sharpened  consciousness,  she  got 
up  and  stood  for  a  moment,  with  all  her  senses  alert 
for  what  might  follow — she  was  not  a  coward,  but 
she  caught  her  breath  sharply,  and  then,  with  sud¬ 
den  resolution,  threw  on  her  gown  and  gathering  it 
about  her.  flung  open  the  door.  The  sounds  in¬ 
stantly  erased. 

"Jim!"  she  called  hoarsely,  "Jim — "  His  bedroom 
was  closed,  but  she  did  not  wait;  she  rapped  on  it 
quickly  as  she  passed,  picking  her  way  in  the  muon- 
I  ght  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  As  she  hung  far  over 
she  could  see  a  thin  bar  of  light  falling  across  the 
hall  below.  The  next  moment  she  hud  urged  herself 
downward  and  flung  wide  the  library  door! 

SHE  stood  aghast — before  a  thing  of  light  and 
beauty,  a  tree  festooned  with  tinsel  and  flaming 
with  little  Christmas  candles  Beneath  it  crouched 
a  man  with  ruffled  hair,  hanging  little  gold  ball*  on 
its  lower  branches. 

"Jim!"  She  gasped  a  little,  and  then  recovered 
her  voice.  "You  frightened  mo — I  thought  some  one 
had  gotten  into— the  house." 

He  stood  up  to  the  height  of  his  tall  figure.  "It's 
a  Christmas  tree,  old  girl.  I  hadn't  meant  you  to 
mv  it  till  morning.  I  gut  a  man  to  bring  it  from  that 
new  florist's— it's  what  kept  me  late."  He  spoke 
•  h«*pi*hly,  yet  with  a  certain  pride  In  his  handiwork, 
aa  he  stood  surveying  the  swaying  bought. 

"A  Christmas  tree!"  Her  voice  was  ironical.  "Will 
you  never  grow  up.  Jim.  and  be  a  man?" 

He  lifted  his  mild  eyes  upon  her.  “Girl,  all  the 
world  has  a  tree  at  Christmas." 

She  stood  on  the  threshold  looking  across  the  lighted 


beginning  again.  In  Iron!  ol  the  house  nest  door 


There  were  three  ships  asailing,  on  Christmas  Dag,  on  Christmas  Dag 
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room.  "Why,  what  an  absurd  reason!"  she  said.  It 
seemed  to  her  so  foolish,  so  much  a  waste  of  time  for 
him  to  do  this  (hint;,  and  he  had  always  boon  so 
eusily  convicted  of  ubsurdity— this  time  he  stood  his 
ground. 

"I  wanted  it,"  ho  said.  He  spoke  with  an  intense 
earnestness,  as  if  it  stood  for  all  the  things  in  his  life 
that  somehow  he  had  missed. 

She  said  something,  almost  fiercely:  “If  there 
had  been  a  child  I  could  perhaps  understand.”  She 
threw  out  her  arms.  "But  there  is  no  child!"  Her 
eyes,  smarting  under  sudden  tears,  met  hi;  over 
their  common  memory. 

"Girl,"  he  said;  "Madge—”  He  was  crossing  over 
to  her,  clumsily,  with  an  effort  to  seem  gay.  "Look 
here,  you've  caught  me  in  the  act  well,  we  might  as 
well  have  the  whole  thing  at  one  sitting— it’s  your 
Christmas  gift."  He  was  crowding  a  little  bo*  into 
her  hand,  a  box  such  as  jewelers  use.  Suddenly  he 
touched  the  spring;  on  a  white  satin  lining  lay  a 
pendant,  a  single  diamond  in  a  platinum  setting, 
strung  on  a  platinum  chain. 

"Why,"  she  cried,  "Jim,  what  on  earth  made  you 
do  it!  A  thing  like  this—"  Shewas  looking  from  him  to 
the  Hashing  jewel,  and  then  back  again  to  his  face. 

"Well— don’t  you  like  it?" 

He  had  thrust  his  hands  deep 
into  his  pockets,  but  his  face 
was  more  than  ever  the  face 
of  a  boy.  He  was  seeing  her 
again,  in  her  red  tam-o'- 
shanter,  coasting  with  him 
down  a  steep  hill.  He  hud 
made  up  his  mind  as  far  back 
as  that  that  some  day  he 
would  deck  her  out  In  Jewels 
— when  he  grew  up  to  be  a 
mun! 

She  was  saying  something, 
slowly,  and  a  little  coldly.  "It 
is  very  beautiful,  but  your 
salary  doesn't  warrant— 

That  is  not  the  question 
though.  You  are  offering  it 
to  mo— like  a  bribe"— she  fin- 
ished  indistinctly  —  “to  be 
good.  Well,  I  don’t  want  to 
be  good.  I  want  to  spend  my 
Christmases— as  I  choose!" 

"As  you  choose— "  He  re 
poated  her  phrase  wonder- 
mgly. 

"Yea,  Jim— us  I  choose.  I 
do  not  choose  to  be  good  or 
guy— I  do  not  choose  to  for¬ 
get  the  bitter  things  that 
have  happened.  I  do  not 
choose,  Just  because  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  lifith  of  Dccom- 
b«r,  to  make  believe  there  Is  a 
fatted  calf  for  you  and  me. 

We  do  not  live  in  the  rest  of 
the  world,  Jim;  we  live  in  one 
of  our  own,  a  bare,  bare 
world!  My  God!"  She  put 
her  hand  for  an  instant  to  her 
eye*.  "Do  you  think  I  want 
to  be  decked  out— like  your 
Christmas  tree  — in  this 
empty  house?" 

"Why.  Madge!"  he  said.  He 
ws*  looking  at  her  strungely, 
at  this  creature  of  fire  who 
had  been  cold  so  long,  and 
then,  with  n  voice  that  was 
slightly  broken  he  repeated 
the  words:  “Why,  Madge!" 

"Oh,  well,"  she  said  wearily,  "now  you  know  it." 

At  the  limp  phrase  he  stirred,  then  he  grew  very 
still.  She  went  over  and  sat  down,  her  chin  in  her 
hund,  looking  up  at  him.  The  high  lights  in  hi  face 
were  gone,  as  if  they  had  been  put  out  by  a  rude 
hand.  It  was  almost  as  if  they  were  in  a  darkened 
room,  he  and  she,  with  all  the  old  picture*  blotted 
out  suddenly  for  both  of  them— the  gay  little  tree, 
with  its  brave  array  of  candles,  could  not  light  such 
darkness! 

“If  life,”  he  said,  ’’is  bare  for  you,  what  do  you 
think  it  has  grown  to  he— for  me?” 

She  regarded  him  with  a  brief,  impatient  wonder. 
His  face,  known  through  the  intimate  year*,  wa*  no 
longer  a  face  she  could  read  or  ignore.  It  had  grown, 
in  that  blank  second,  to  be  the  face  of  a  stranger. 

He  crossed  hi*  arms.  “Let  us.”  he  said,  “tell  each 
other  the  truth,  Madge.  Love  went  out  of  your 
heart  when  the  baby  died— and  I  knew  it.” 

She  stirred.  “I  have  loved  you,"  she  said. 

He  shook  his  head.  “No.  girl,  you  have  just  been 
— my  wife.” 

She  drew  a  drep  breath.  Had  he  not,  in  effect, 
accused  her? 

"We  have  been  living."  he  went  on  slowly,  “In  an 
empty  house,  you  and  I."  He  put  out  hi*  hand  and 
tore  a  glass  hall  from  one  of  the  green  boughs.  "We 
have  been  playing  a  game."  he  said,  “just  as  I  tried 
to  fool  myself  to-night  by  playing  the  game  of 


Christmas.  We’ve  pretended  to  be  sweethearts  when 
we  are  not  even  friends!" 

She  was  staring  up  into  h.s  face,  the  face  she  did 
not  know.  She  fell  awed,  and  a  little  frightened. 
It  couldn’t  be  Jim  who  was  saying  all  this  to  her! 
She  put  up  her  hand.  “Don't  let  us  talk  about  it,  Jim." 

Il«  put  her  aside  sternly.  “The  time  has  come,” 
he  >aid,  "to  talk,  Madge.  I  want  you  to  understand.” 

“When  we  married.”  she  said  faintly,  “we— cared." 

“Yes,  g.rl,  we  cared.  There  was  no  need  of  make- 
believe  then— it  was  easy  to  play  fair.  We  played 
fair,  and  because  of  .t  the  child  came.  It  was  like  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  wasn’t  it,  to  have  the  child?" 

“God!"  she  cr-ed.  “God!  Leave  Him  out  of  it, 
please." 

He  nodded.  “If  you  like,  but  we've  been  leaving 
everything  out— that's  the  trouble.” 

A  sudden  memory  of  his  figure  trudging  home 
from  the  station  through  winters  and  summers,  of 
his  cheery  call  through  the  house,  oppressed  her. 
"You  have  tried,"  she  said  dully,  “to  do  your  part.” 

"Yes,  girl.  I’ve  tried.  But  it’s  too  big  a  thing,  the 
making  of  a  home,  for  a  man  to  do.  or  a  woman, 
alone.  It's"— and  he  drew  a  sharp  breath- "it’s  a 
thing  to  he  stored.  like  that  little  couple  next  door!” 


She  locked  her  hands  together.  She  could  not.  at 
that  moment,  find  any  word  to  answer  him.  lie 
seemed  not  to  expect  it  He  turned  from  her.  to  the 
window,  looking  out  into  the  dmrkne**  of  Christmas 
mominr.  It  was  dark  now.  the  houses  shuttered 
and  silent;  only  the  street  lirht  burned  calmly  on. 

She  drew,  with  a  little  shiver,  her  warm  gown 
closer,  feeling  still  the  shock  of  his  words.  She  tried 
to  realize,  a*  a  whole,  the  thing*  he  had  said  to  her. 
but  her  mind  could  only  array  them  one  by  one.  and 
beg  her  soul  in  vain  for  acquittal!  She  felt  somehow 
horribly  guilty  and  terribly  near  to  tear*.  It 
was.  she  thought,  the  cruelest  night  she  had  ever 
lived,  and  the  thing  that  frightened  her  noil  was 
the  idea  that  somehow,  between  them,  they  had  hurt 
life  irreparably— forever! 

SHE  made  a  futile  little  effort  to  speak  to  him  She 
wanted  to  say  again:  "But— but  I  have  loved  you." 
She  felt  that  if  she  could  insist  on  that  fact  *he  could 
right  herself,  place  the  greater  blame  on  him.  but  the 
words  died  stillborn;  her  lips,  dry  s»d  trembling, 
made  no  sound.  Something  told  her  that  it  wa*  just 
as  well.  He  might  have  turned  hi*  mild  blue  eyes  on 
her— like  the  eyes  that  followed  Peter  when  he 
denied  his  Lord!  She  could  not  have  home  him  to 
look  at  her  just  then.  She  turned,  instead,  to  gaze 
through  a  strange,  black  mist  at  the  fantastic  little 
Christmas  tree.  In  -ome  vague  way  she  realized 


that  it  was  the  final  representation  of  the  work  he 
had  tried  to  do  so  long  alone—  it  was  his  last  plea 
for  a  home;  he  had  evoked  it,  like  the  Spirit  of 
Home  itself,  out  of  these  bare  branches.  Now  it# 
ghost  looked  out  of  every  flaming  candle.  It  had 
been  decked  by  his  hands  for  the  final  sacrifice! 

She  put  her  hand  up  hastily  over  her  lips,  to  keep 
from  shrieking.  She  wanted  to  cry  out,  to  call — to 
end  this  strange,  unnatural  silence.  It  wa*  almost 
when  she  heard  from  far  down  the  avenue  a  sudden 
shrill  clangor  of  bell* — a  relief  to  her  to  have  som* 
monster  sound  voice  her  torment:  they  were  passing 
down  the  deserted  street,  a  brazen,  clamoring  chorus, 
coupled  with  a  steady,  galloping  tread! 

All  at  once  she  realized  that  he  had  turned  to  her. 
was  speaking  very  calmly.  "There’s  a  fire.”  he  said. 
"I’ve  been  watching  the  sky— it  seem*  to  be  on  that 
block  where  they’re  building,  near  the  Merriam 
house,  with  all  those  little  children.  I'm  going  out  to 
have  k  look  at  it— HI  not  be  long.” 

He  was  looking  at  her  in  quite  the  old  manner,  as 
if — good  God! — the  thingweretogoon  in  the  old  way! 

He  went  over  carefully,  and  blew  out.  one  by  one, 
the  Christmas  candles.  The  brave  glitter,  as  it  died 
out,  left  the  little  tree  a  mere  pitiful  pretense. 

trimmed  up  with  tinsel — its 
fairy  quality  was  gone.  She 
sat  silently  watching  him 
She  did  not  move  or  stir  till 
he  came  and  laid  his  hand, 
for  a  brief  instant,  on  her 
shoulder,  drawing  It  aa  in¬ 
stantly  away. 

"Go  to  lied,  Madge,"  he 
said.  Ilia  voice  was  heavy 
with  kindness,  but  his  face, 
in  the  pale  light,  looked  gray 
and  old.  In  sudden,  palpi¬ 
tating  fear  she  begun  to  Bob, 
but  It  seemed  he  was  through 
with  her-  she  heard  him  get¬ 
ting  into  his  greatcoat.  A 
moment  later  the  front  door 
closed,  and  there  were  his 
crisp,  firm  steps  on  the  snow! 
He  had  gone. 

She  rose  to  her  foot  un¬ 
steadily,  turning  for  a  last 
dazed  look  about  the  room.  The 
gas  was  still  lighted,  show¬ 
ing  the  picture  as  ahe  would 
forever  remember  it,  the 
empty  room  and  the  tree  with 
it*  guttered  candles!  At  it* 
base  lay  the  little  jeweler** 
box,  where  it  had  rolled  from 
his  hand.  She  went  over 
slowly  and  picked  it  up,  and 
a*  she  went  upstairs  *he 
felt  the  diamond  slipping 
through  her  finger*.  She 
held  on  to  it  fiercely,  a*  ahe 
might  have  held  on  to  Joy — 
were  ahe  to  h  a  v  a  another 
chancel 

Upstairs  she  knelt  by  the 
window.  She  made  herself 
slowly  understand  it  thut 
there  is  never  another  chance 
when  it  is  the  end.  The  end 
for  her  and  Jim  had  come! 

It  struck  her  with  strange 
terror  that  it  could  he  such 
cold,  fiat  finality.  She  hail 
not  dreamed  of  such  an  end¬ 
ing— she  had  thought  it 
would  go  on,  and  on!  She 
had  been  ao  sure  of  him,  *o  certain.  Now  she  knew 
that  she  had  counted  him  in  her  scheme  of  thing*  ■>* 
the  soul  counts  God,  with  whom  is  no  vnriubicncaa, 
neither  shadow  of  turning. 

Had  she  called  him,  to  her  own  heart,  weak?  All  the 
time  she  had  known  him  to  be  strong.  It  was  bin 
very  strength  now  that  appalled  her— he  had  taken 
the  misshapen  thing  they  called  love  into  his  own 
hands  and  held  it  up  for  her  that  she  might  see 
just  what  he  had  been  so  long  aware  of  I  He  h«d 
known  it  always,  and  yet  he  had  gone  on.  loynlly 
playing  the  game,  making  believe  she  was  true 
and  fair  and  worth  loving,  because  often,  in  the 
far  day*,  they  had  kissod,  and  once  she  had  been 
the  mother  of  his  child ! 

She  ssw  him  now  in  a  thousand  phases,  alwuyr- 
playing  the  game  cheerfully,  coming  straight  frorr 
the  crowded  life  of  the  city,  unlured  by  its  secret 
enchantment*,  making  huge  pretense  that  then-  was 
a  fire  lighted  on  his  hearthstone,  and  that  her  love 
was  waiting.  He  had  worked  through  hot  summers* 
and  bitter  winters  to  supply  their  mutual  needs, 
handing  out  to  her  ungrudgingly  the  larger  woman's 
share.  Because  she  shunned  society,  he  had  eschewed 
it.  pretending  she  filled  his  life,  when  now — before 
God  she  knew  it  she  had  sent  him  away  empty.  Ili* 
need  had  hern  for  hread:  she  had  given  him  a  stone ! 

She  heard  aeain  his  mild  voice  wording  it»  hitter 
impeachment:  “Love  went  (Co  '••urrf  on  27  > 
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By  BLISS  CARMAN 

Whin  the  Three  Kings  (torn  the  sum 
Gavai.  Mhchk*.  Balthasar 
With  that  dusty  tut n  of  camels. 

Hating  jounwwd  from  afar. 
Drew  together  to  the  resthouse 
In  the  huih  beneath  the  star: 


And  almost  before  he  Iptrlf  him — 

With  hu  greeting  tall  unwnd. 

And  hu  fealty  still  unproff.-red  - 

Lo.  the  young  Childs  arms  are  sprea 
And  against  the  young  King*  shoulder 
Sndfs  to  rest  that  darling  head 
Saul  old  Gam'ar.  as  they  t routed 

Homeward  through  the  purple  hour, 
While  the  sunset  turned  the  desert 
Into  one  great  glowing  flower. 

And  the  fumrl  hells  were  linking 
Softly  What  a  thing  i*  pour r' 

•I  foresee  Him  prinee  of  primes. 

(her  lord  of  emperors. 

Renal  ones  to  do  Him  reference. 

Sons  of  ^ing*  to  fcrp  His  doors; 
While  great  satraps  bear  Hu  rdir I* 

That  shall  make  an  end  of  uarj." 

■Ha y.“  Mid  Miuhior.  -u  Ifum.  ledge 
Ho*  a  greater  thing  to  Ipiww 
What  this  life  is.  tihither  muling. 

With  it*  turlnd  eod  and  flow • 
Surely,  lord*,  the  son  ,if  uomjn 
Only  can  be  godlike  so'~ 

Then  the  youngest  answered.  smiling; 

-Truly  power  imul  build  the  wall 
To  protest  our  home  of  wisdom. 

Lest  the  ml  chance  befall. 

But  my  heart  wi/l  not  be  gam wnd. 
lane  u  frit  and  fv»t  of  all." 

Thus  across  the  shifting  de*ert 
Mated  that  winding  caravan. 
While  these  three  held  mtuwg  converse 
On  the  high  concern*  of  man. 

And  the  idem  conttcilalum* 

Wheeled  ac*o*»  their  mighty  span. 


Caspar.  thou  great  lord  of  nations.' 

Said  the  scholar  Miuhior. 

Thine  are  fame  and  pouer  and  treasure 
And  great  age.  Go  thou  before 
So  they  stooped  to  pass  the  threshold 

Where  rough  dupherdi  kypt  the  door 
Little  Lord,  we  bring  Thee  homage 

Low  uui  greybeard  Caspar  «  bou . 
Bright  the  gold  he  gate,  but  brighter 
The  soft  light  about  that  brow 
From  the  ancient  East  with  tribute 

W «•  a  re  come  Whence  tomat  T hou  ’ 
Then  the  .Son  of  Mary.  laughing. 

Grained  the  rider  *  lining  old  hand. 
And  a  softening  thrill  ran  through  it. 

A*  if  with  a  new  command. 

Saying  -Let  peace  go  before  thee 

Lifc  the  dawn  from  land  to  land'* 

Miumg.  u  jrlet-robeJ  King  Caspar 
Stood  a»ul>  In  teUure  Hue 
Mm moR  boued  hi*  sage  I wad.  *uying 
"Master,  if  our  stars  tell  true. 

Thou  art  (ome  with  greater  h»<>u ledge 
To  make  all  our  wisdom  new  " 

A*  fh.  mystic  myrrh  he  proffered. 

Jesus  lifted  up  Hu  eyes 
With  the  grate  regard  of  childhood, 

AnJ  that  Idol; of  the  All  wue. 

More  than  all  of  Mru  hior  a learning. 

Will  be  with  him  till  he  die* 

Lait  in  turn,  with  radiant  bearing. 

Came  young  gold-robed  Balthasar. 
He  who  ever  had  been  foremost 
In  the  leading  of  the  star. 

With  his  gold  hair  on  his  shoulders. 

Fair  of  lace,  without  a  scar. 
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COLLIER’S  ALL -WESTERN  ELEVEN 


BY  E.  C.  PATTERSON 


THK  HUH  football  «-uion  in  the  Middle 
West  »»*  one  of  tho  most  uncertain  in 
many  your*.  It  was  a  season  of  upsets  and 
reverse*  of  form  a*  well  a*  flashes  of  the 
best  football  that  could  be  asked  for. 

Although  not  the  champion,  on  account 
of  it*  defeat  by  lllinoia.  the  irrand  and 
mighty  eleven  repre-enting  the  University 
of  Minnesota  «»■  unquMtlonably  the  be«t 
all-around  team  that  has  been  developed  in 
the  Went  for  sevsral  ycara  Thi*  in  nowise 
take*  away  the  credit  to  the  tram  from 
Ohio  State,  which  went  through  the  schedule 
without  u  defeat  The  championship  must 
of  necessity  therefore  be  awarded  to  Ohio 
State.  It  la  unfortunate  that  Ohio  State 
anil  Minnesota  did  not  mrct.  Individual 
star*  were  plentiful,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
had  n*  mnny  a*  Minnesota.  with  such  player*  a* 
liniton,  Wyman.  Hauser,  Townley,  an.l  Sinclair,  who 
are  Riven  llr»t  choice  on  CniJ.iwc'a  All- Western  Eleven. 

Before  the  start  of  the  season  mediocre  team* 
were  lonkeil  for  In  many  college*.  Nothing  much 
win  expected  from  Northwe*tern  or  Ohio  State,  and 
dope  never  got  a  harder  knock  than  when  the.e  two 
came  together  for  the  championship  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  college*.  The  fact  that  Ohio  i*  now  champion 
of  the  Ho-culled  "Big  Nine"  college*  will  Uke  a  long 
time  to  livo  down.  The  Univenity  of  Michigan, 
after  n  couple  of  year*  of  building  up.  wa*  expected 
to  go  through  the  *ea*on  with  a  clean  -date  Then 
came  the  unexpected,  at  leant  to  the  Went— the  vie 
lory  of  Cornell  over  the  Wolverine*.  Ju»t  to  top  off. 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  completed  the  rout 
of  Yoit'a  team  in  the  tinnl  game  of  the  year  Notre 
Dame  wa*  early  figured  an  one  of  the  strongest 
eleven-  in  the  country,  but  went  down  to  an  over¬ 
whelming  defeat  at  the  hand.*  and  feet  of  West 
Point.  Farther  went.  Nebraska  was 
defeated  by  Kansas.  and  the  upsets 
were  complete. 

Oil  the  whole,  the  Western  team* 
were  not  a*  strong  n»  in  several  other 
seasons,  powerful  as  they  were  in 
spot*.  Minnesota,  rated  before  the 
start  of  the  season  a-  one  of  the  most 
formidable  squad*  that  ever  stepped 
on  a  gridiron,  became  demoralized  be¬ 
fore  the  University  of  lllinoia**  erratic 
eleven  and  went  down  to  a  14  to  9  de¬ 
feat.  In  the  West  this  was  the  biggest 
upset  of  the  year,  and  critics  have  no 
means  of  accounting  for  the  disaster, 
as  later  the  Gophers  massacred  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  team  M  to  0. 
nnd  probably  would  have  made  the 
score  still  more  top-heavy  but  for  their 
fumbling  at  vnrious  tames.  Wisconsin 
had  been  defeated  by  Ohio,  it  i*  true, 
by  only  one  point,  nnd  the  latter  had 
vanquished  Illinois  by  the  same 
margin.  Then  came  Chicago,  and  the 
Maroon*  crushed  Illinois  under  the 
one-sided  score  of  20  to  7. 

It  might  be  well  here  to  consider 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  one  of  the  phenomenon*  of  the 
Western  gridirons.  Being  heralded 


Flnt  Team 

Banloa.  Minnesota  . 
Han-er.  M lancet*. 
Higgins,  t  hlcogo  .  . 
Townie).  Minnesota 
Slnelalr.  Minnesota. 
Meeker.  Iowa  .  .  .  . 
Harley.  Ohio - 


Second  Team 


DriseoU.  North. clem 
Maulbetseh.  Michigan 
Hy man.  Minnesota.  . 


•  • 


End  ... 
.  Tackle  .  . 
.  Hoard  .  . 
.  Center  .  . 
.  I.uard  .  . 

.  Tackle  .  . 
.  .  End  .  .  . 
Quarter  Hack 
llall  Hack  . 
Ilall  Hack  . 
Full  Back  . 


i.  Northwestern 
M.  Petty.  Illinois  .  . 
Keklund.  Minnesota 
Niemann.  Michigan 
Bachman,  Notre  Dame. 
Mayer.  Minnesota  . 

Bolen.  Ohio . 

long.  Minnesota  .  . 
Hansen.  Minnesota 
t  ofaU.  Notre  Dame  . 

Northwestern. 


far  nnd  wide  n*  the  greatest  in  the  land,  critic*  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  journeyed  to  Minneapolis 
In  order  to  see  how  many  touchdowns  Dr.  Williams's 
men  could  run  up  on  Coach  Zuppke's  squad.  Every¬ 
thing  up  to  that  time  foreshadowed  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  victory  for  Minnesota.  Itllnot*  had  already  been 
defeated  by  Ohio  and  Colgate,  while  the  Gopher* 
had  run  themselves  out  of  breath  piling  up  touch¬ 
down  after  touchdown  on  other  teams.  It  Is  true 
that  Minnesota  had  met  nothing  which  could  be 
placed  in  the  same  class  with  herself,  yet  every¬ 
body  knew  that  she  had  a  powerful  scoring  machine, 
and  the  spectator*  lay  hack  to  watch  the  slaughter, 

A  Diaaater  Without  an  Alibi 

ITII  the  game  fairly  going.  Minnesota  tried  line 


W 


and  end*  and  could  not  gain.  Illinois  tried  the 
line  and  wa*  unable  to  do  much  better.  Then  the  llli- 
not*  men  opened  up  and.  benefiting  by  *omc  lucky 
turn*,  smothered  the  Northmen.  Everything  went 
again*t  Minnesota  mainly  becau*r  »he  had  rxpcrt-l 


'I  scorn  her.  01. 
Quarter  Back 


Driscoll.  N’lhwed’a 
Hall  Back 


Maalbetxh.  Mkh. 
Hall  Back 


Wyman.  Minn. 
Full  Back 


a  runaway  race,  and  the  unexpected  ■tiff¬ 
in  -*  of  both  line  and  secondary  defense  soon 
put  her  player*  completely  in  ihe  air.  Illi¬ 
nois  look  advantage  of  every  opportunity, 
rushed  the  ball  when  it  counted  for  the 
most,  and  eventually  scored  the  needed 
point*  to  win. 

No  one  hud  looked  for  anything  like  that, 
least  of  all  Coach  Williams  of  Minnesota. 
He  could  not  account  for  It,  and  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  remain  one  of  tho  mysteries  of  tho 
game.  Now,  as  for  Minnesota's  strength, 
icgardlea*  of  that  defeat,  the  Gophers  at 
the  end  of  the  season  presented  one  of  the 
most  powerful  machine*  ever  seen  in  the 
West,  and,  with  due  respect*  to  the  East, 
it  U  doubtful  if  nny  Atlantic  Coast  team 
could  have  made  much  headway  against  lhl«  eleven 
when  at  its  be  .1  It  hud  wonderful  material  from 
end  to  end,  and  every  man  in  the  buck  field  wa*  a 
star.  The  (Inal  game  with  Chicago  was  a  walk-over 
for  it  from  beginning  to  end. 

Then  there  wsi  Illinois,  conqueror  of  the  North¬ 
men.  Never  at  nny  time  showing  signs  of  greatness 
except  in  the  lone  Minnesota  eontest,  thi*  team  fin¬ 
ished  in  the  race  probably  where  it  belonged.  There 
were  a  few  good  men  on  the  team,  but  that  was  nil. 
Before  the  season  opened  it  looked  ns  If  Chicago 
would  make  trouble  for  all  except  Minnesota,  but 
ths  finish  saw  one  of  the  mast  disastrous  season* 
which  Coach  Stugg  ever  had,  Chicago's  players 
were  defeated  in  the  fir*t  game  by  the  Carleton 
eleven,  a  team  almost  unheard  of  except  in  ita  own 
immediate  vicinity.  They  defeated  Indiana,  unusu¬ 
ally  weak  this  year;  then  they  were  blanked  by 
Northwestern,  and  Wisconsin  ran  up  a  score  of 
10  to  7  against  them.  That  they  came  back  and 
wlpd  Illinois  off  Ihe  football  map  was  another  of 
those  upsets  which  characterized  the 
season. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 
chunged  its  coaching  system  before 
the  seu-on  opened  by  engaging  Dr. 
Paul  Withington  of  Harvard.  With- 
ington  found  a  wealth  of  material  on 
hand,  but  the  team  could  not  udupt 
itself  to  the  Crimson  style  of  play  in 
time  to  become  formidable  to  the  rest 
and  finished  in  the  ruck.  With  North¬ 
western  and  Ohio  it  wus  different  At 
the  former  institution  Coach  Fred 
Murphy,  the  former  great  Yale  line¬ 
man.  a  pupil  of  Walter  Camp  and 
Other  Eli  strategists,  entered  upon  his 
third  year  after  two  unsuccessful  sen- 
son*.  Here  the  Yale  method  was 
given  full  swing,  with  some  individual 
strategy  of  Murphy's  own.  together 
with  the  best  which  had  been  picked 
up  from  purely  Western  methods.  No 
one  seemed  to  fear  this  team  at  the 
start,  but  Mr.  Murphy  tended  strictly 
to  business,  winning  as  he  went  along 
until  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  com¬ 
peting  for  the  Conference  honors  writh 
Ohio. 

Conch  Wdce.  at  the  Buckeye  insti¬ 
tution,  had  also  been  given  time  to 
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introduce  a  system  of  his  own,  so  he 
came  up  to  the  final  gome  without  a 
defeat  registered  against  him,  two  of 
his  victims  having  been  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Other  Conference  teams  were 
weak  and  cut  but  little  figure  in  the 
championship  race.  Outside  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  Notre  Dame,  Michigan,  and 
Nebraska  were  regarded  as  head  and 
shoulders  over  any  of  the  rest.  All 
three  were  defeated,  which  fact  seems 
to  strengthen  the  opinion  of  A  A. 
Stage  that  the  days  of  the  so-called 
'•big"  teams  are  over.  Given  good 
coaching,  an  eleven  from  a  small  col¬ 
lege  Is  as  likely  as  not  to  defeat  the  team 
from  a  big  college.  This  was  amply  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  successes  of  such  teams 
us  Carleton’s,  Tufts's.  and  Colgate's. 
The  latter  two  played  in  the  West  and 
won  Of  course  these  games  were  early 
in  the  season,  which  may  or  muy  not 
be  good  alibis  for  their  larger  rivals. 

Wealth  of  Quarter  Backs 

AS  a  whole,  the  game  played  this 
.  year  was  more  open  than  usual,  and 
this  means  a  great  deal  in  the  West, 
where  the  open  game  was  first  brought 
to  perfection.  Forward  passe*  shot 
across  the  sky  In  practically  every 
game,  and  a  number  of  formations  were 
perfected  which  had  for  their  aim  gain¬ 
ing  ground  by  a  diversified  attack  out¬ 
side  the  line. 

This  style  of  play  naturally  brought 
to  the  front  a  great  number  of  excep¬ 
tional  stars  back  of  the  line,  but.  as 
u*u«l,  really  good  forwards  were  scarce. 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  weakness  in 
1  he  West,  Minnesota  being  an  exception. 

The  critic  finds  it  harder  than  for¬ 
merly— and  that  is  saying  a  good  ileal 
to  separate  the  back-field  men  or  enu¬ 
merate  those  whose  activities  were  al¬ 
ways  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  It 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  pick  « 
do*en  buck-field  star  men.  one  as  good 
as  the  othor,  but  in  the  selection 
made  for  the  All-Western  honor  eleven 
the  fine  polnt*.of  each  man  will  have 
to  decide. 

The  West  was  not  burdened  with  end 
rusher*  of  great  merit,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  who  stand*  in  a  class  hy 
himself— Boston  of  Minnesota.  There 
cun  la-  no  doubt  about  Huston.  He  is 
strong  In  every  part  of  the  game,  lie 
is  equally  strong  on  offense  and  defense. 
He  Is  specturular  and  sure  In  handling 
forwnril  pusses,  is  a  good  tackier,  anil 
Interferes  splendidly  Hurley  of  Ohio 
State  I*  awarded  the  position  at  the 
other  end.  notwithstanding  the  fact 
tliut  this  excellent  player  has  been 
playing  at  the  half-back  station  all  *#•- 
-on.  With  Driscoll  of  Northwestern 
mid  Maulbetsch  of  Michigan  as  half 
Fucks,  Harley  would  be  a  great  help  to 
them  and  n  splendid  running  mate  to 
Huston.  He  ha*  no  weaknesse#  as  a 
nluyer,  either  in  offense  or  defense. 
Holen  of  Ohio  State  and  Norman  of 
Northwestern  are  second  choice  Kraft 
of  Illinois.  Flynn  of  Minnesota.  Corey  of 
Nebraska,  and  Dunne  of  Michigan  de¬ 
serve  special  mention. 

Two  great  tackle*  Came  to  the  front 
during  the  season.  One  had  already 
or  rived,  and  the  other  made  his  plare. 
Hauser  of  Minnesota,  through  hi*  play¬ 
ing,  could  almost  be  considered  a  peer 
of  the  marvelous  Buck  of  Wisconsin  in 
former  years.  This  man  was  never  out¬ 
played  and  seldom  outguessed.  Physi¬ 
cally  strong  und  active,  he  would  make 
u  nntno  for  himself  on  any  team  In  the 
country.  He  hnd  everything  a  tackle 
should  have.  He  was  down  on  punts, 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  boxed,  and 
was  a  great  blocker. 

Becker  of  Iowa  get*  the  other  place 
because  of  his  all-around  work  nt  the 
position.  Originally  a  center,  he  was 
frnnsferred  first  to  guard,  then  to 
tackle,  where  he  finished  the  senson. 
He  outplayed  hi*  man  In  every  con¬ 
test.  There  is  nothing  in  anv  part  of 
the  game  which  is  strange  to  this  rangy 
•tar.  and  this  includes  kicking  as  well. 
Ross  Petty  of  Illinois  and  Mayer  of 
Minnesota  get  places  on  the  second 
team.  H.  J.  Courtney  of  Ohio  is  an¬ 
other  good  man.  as  are  also  Bennett 
and  Putname  of  Northwestern  and 
Jackson  of  Chicago. 

Guards,  pood  ones  at  least,  were 
scarce,  as  already  mentioned,  and  the 
best  two  were  Sinclair  of  Minnesota 
and  Higgins  of  Chicago.  Sinclair  had 
his  place  clinched  on  account  of  his  all- 
around  experience,  if  for  nothing  el*«. 
Still,  he  was  a  powerful  aid  to  that 
*!rong  Gopher  line,  although  hi*  mate. 
Kcklund,  was  not  far  behind.  Sinclair 
hud  everything  thnt  n  guard  should 
have— weight,  speed,  and  head. 

It  is  necessary  to  introduce  Higgins 
to  the  readers,  aa  this  young  man  had 


not  until  thi*  season  been 


tlcularly  strong.  When  Coach  Slagg 


thought 
Coach  S 


par- 


lost  hi*  two  most  valuable  men.  Brodie 
and  Kimball,  from  the  line,  he  seized 
on  Higgins  as  the  bulwark  in  the  for¬ 
ward  wall.  Higgins  was  green,  but  in 
a  short  time  showed  that  he  was  a 
natural  player,  and  he  made  up  in  ag-  , 
gresiivenes*  what  he  lacked  in  experi¬ 
ence.  Thu*  Higgins  became  the  m»*t 
useful  man  on  the  Chicago  team.  Hi- 
regular  place  was  at  guard,  but  toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  season  he  was  sent 
on  end  while  hi*  t« 


out  on  end  while  hi*  team  was  on  the 
offensive.  When  a  yard  or  two  were 
needed  to  make  first  down  the  ball  was 
turned  over  to  this  raw-boned,  rangy 
youth.  He  never  failed  to  deliver,  and 
hi*  powerful  offense  and  blocking  and 
charging  on  defense  made  him  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  Western  gridiron*. 

Bachman  of  Notre  Dame  and  Stewart 
of  Illinois  deserve  to  be  placed  close 
up  to  the  rest,  as  doe*  also  Zanger  of 
Northwestern,  who  is  light,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  active. 

Center  position  ia  not  crowded  with 
strong  candidates,  and  Townlcy  of 
Minnesota  I*  given  the  place  over  Nie¬ 
mann  of  Michigan.  Carpenter  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Fisher  of  Chicago,  Hansen  (his 
own  team  mate),  and  Smith  of  North 
western.  Townley.  aa  an  all-around 
man,  was  originally  played  at  both 
guard  and  tackle,  but  hi*  usefulness  at 
center  became  apparent,  and  he  ha* 
mude  an  enviable  record  at  the  pivot 
position.  Niemann  and  Fisher  are  al*«> 
all-around  men.  but  lack  the  driving 
power  of  the  Northman 

The  West  was  rich  in  quarter  lutek.. 
but  among  them  all  Macomber  of  Illi¬ 
nois  aland*  preeminent  a*  the  most 
valuable  to  a  team  Macomber  played 
his  best  gam*  arainst  Minnesota.  He 
was  unable  to  *how  much  again*!  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  the  fierce  charging  of  the 
Maroons  broke  up  play  after  play 
Macomber  can  do  what  any  other  quar¬ 
ter  back  can  and  a  lot  more.  He  ia  one 
of  the  strongest  men  to  carry  the  ba" 
he  runs  the  team  with  judgment,  and 
is  a  powerful  factor  in  forward  passe* 
He  ia  one  of  the  best  drop  and  place 
kicker*  In  the  West,  can  punt  with  the 
be*t.  and  must  be  rated  as  one  of  th. 
best  all-around  men  in  th*  country. 
Long  of  Minnesota  comes  nearest  to 
the  lllinolsian  in  efficiency.  Brightmlrr 
of  Northwestern  ia  at  game  a  little 

ever  as  ha*  been  seen  for  a  long  lime 
he  is  only  a  I.TO-pounder.  Taylor  «f 
Wisconsin  and  Hess  of  Indiana  are  two 
valuable  men.  Spark*  of  Michigan 
would  have  classed  with  any,  but  he 
was  kept  out  of  the  gam*  a  good  share 
of  th#  time  on  account  of  injuries,  so 
he  was  not  tested  to  the  limit. 

Driscoll.  Maulbetsch.  Wyman 

A  WORLD  of  material  present*  Itself 
for  half  backs.  There  are  Cofall  of 
Notre  Dame.  Simpson.  Olsen,  and  Edler 
of  Wisconsin.  Hansen  and  -Sprafka  of 
Minnesota.  Daria  of  Iowa.  Driscoll. 
Underhill,  and  Ellingwood  of  North¬ 
western.  Agar  of  Chicago.  Hatley  of 
Ohio.  Frehart  of  Indiana.  Maulbetsch 
of  Michigan,  and  Strrnnmen  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Of  these  the  writer  selects  On¬ 
col  I  of  Northwestern  and  Mnulhrtseh 
of  Michigan,  two  of  the  most  marvel- 
ou*  men  seen  in  the  West  for  year*. 
There  ia  little  to  choose  between  the 
two.  Driscoll  can  hold  down  any  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  back  field  with  equal  bril¬ 
liancy.  He  is  a  strong,  open-field  run¬ 
ner.  can  handle  forward  passe*,  run* 
the  team  when  necessary,  ia  a  hard 
tackier,  and  is  equally  strong  on  de¬ 
fense.  He  is  a  valuable  man  to  have 
for  drop  kicker,  and  his  record  a*  a 
punter  compares  favorably  with  any 
other. 

Maulbetsch,  picked  two  years  «»o 
by  Walter  Camp  for  Cou.iot‘9  All- 
America  eleven,  played  the  best  game 
of  his  career,  and  it  was  Hue  to 
no  fault  of  hi*  that  Michigan  did  not 
make  a  better  showing.  Hansen  of 
Minnesota  and  Cofall  of  Notre  Dame 
are  put  on  the  second  team. 

It  Is  a  tough  problem  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  Wyman  of  Minnesota  and  Koeh¬ 
ler  of  Northwestern  for  the  fu'l-back 
position.  Both  play  the  same  :yle  of 
game.  Each  is  as  strong  as  th  other 
in  bucking  the  line  and  getting  the  man 
coming  through  as  well,  and  each  is  an 
expert  in  forward  panes.  Wyman, 
however,  has  the  experience,  and  he  is 
given  the  place.  Defensively  he  b  a  won¬ 
der.  He  has  only  played  one  mediocre 
game,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  remem¬ 
ber.  and  that  was  in  the  Illinois  contest. 
Kreuze  of  Wisconsin,  Huffine  of  Purdue. 
Smith  of  Michigan.  Hathaway  of  In¬ 
diana.  Scott  of  Iowa,  and  Sorenson  of 
Ohio  are  others  who  de>erve 


FIGHTING  TRIM 

WHETHER  your  battle 
*  ▼  is  fought  in  the  trenches, 
behind  an  office  desk  or  in 
the  home  non  need  to  keep 
.fit. 

It’s  com | Nirat  i  vel  y  easy  for  the 
soldier  to  keep  up  to  scratch. 
The  civilian—  man  or  woman 
—has  a  harder  task.  Seden¬ 
tary  habits,  insufficient  exer¬ 
cise,  too  much  food  and  too 
much  hurry  about  eating  it. 
combine  to  cause  a  more  or 
less  chronic  condition  of  con¬ 
stipation. 

Don’t  think  you  can  dispose 
of  constipation  with  a  cathar¬ 
tic  pill.  Laxatives  and  cathar¬ 
tics  cause  more  constipation 
than  they  cure  and  their  per¬ 
sistent  use  is  likely  seriously 
to  undermine  your  health. 

NUJOL  relieves  constipa¬ 
tion  effectively  and  has  none 
of  the  objections  which  are 
common  to  all  drug  remedies. 
It  acts  as  an  internal  lubri¬ 
cant.  preventing  the  bowel 
contents  from  becoming  hard 
and  facilitating  the  normal 
processes  of  evacuation. 

NUJOL  Is  bottled  at  the  refinery  and  to 
sold  only  in  pint  bottles  bearing  tile  name 
NUJOL  and  the  tmjirint  of  the  Slandard 
Oil  C*ni|an)  (New  Jrrscv).  Refuse  sub¬ 
stitutes-  la*  »ure  you  get  the  genuine. 
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Saving  City  Money  Scientifically 

BY  DONALD  WILHELM 


yfn  -4d\r>rtisement  by 

The  Pullman  Company 


Anticipation 

vice,  or  equipment,  which  may  add  to 
the  passengers'  comfort,  convenience  or  safety,  is  a 
responsibility  which  the  Pullman  Company  for  fifty 
years,  has  consistently  fulfilled. 

In  order  that  no  improvement  might  be  neglected, 
every  practical  suggestion  is  actually  incorporated  in  a 
car  under  construction  in  our  shops,  and  once  a  month 
these  suggested  improvements  are  personally  inspected 
by  the  Committee  on  Standards  composed  of  higher 
officials  of  the  Company. 

Ilie  development  of  the  sleeping  car.  the  parlor 
car  and  the  enclosed  vestibule  are  characteristic  steps 
in  the  constant  advance  made  by  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  perfection  of  its  equipment.  To  this  end 
every  new  invention  practical  for  Pullman  car  con¬ 
struction  is  carefully  considered,  and.  if  contributing  to 
safety  or  convenience  is  adapted  to  car  requirements. 

Many  of  these  improvements  are  of  a  highly  tech¬ 
nical  nature  and  contribute  chiefly  to  safety.  Others 
result  primarily  in  added  comfort,  or  convenience  to 
passengers.  All  serve  to  anticipate  the  passengers*  re¬ 
quirements  and  meet  the  most  exacting  demands  of 
the  traveling  public. 


CERTAIN*  coal  dealer,  hearing  of 
the  prodigality  of  New  York  City, 
it  me  coal.  He  was  much  sur- 
ed  to  receive  payment  checks  for 
■  *>  than  he  had  expected.  He 
complained  to  the  mayor’s  Central  Pur- 
rha-T'g  Committee  and  learned  that  hi* 
coal  h»d  undergone  a  laboratory  test 
Th-  laboratory,  the  Central  Testing 
Laboratory,  this  dealer  discovered,  is 
the  original  of  its  kind  in  America — 
the  first  to  consolidate  all  the  testing 
an  I  chemical  research  agencies  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  large  city.  It  testa  not 
only  coal.  but  everything  that  the  city 
buys — everything  from  food  to  as> 
phalt.  from  disinfectants  to  baby  flan¬ 
nel*.  from  kerosene,  canvas,  and  ether 
to  shoe  polishes  and  hi-pital  supplies. 
It  doe>  valuable  rrtt-arch  work  also, 
it  ha-  other  functions  important  to 
•he  Welfare  and  economies  of  the  city 
.  Yet  it  is  not  an  expensive 
titution  La-t  year  it  imposed  upon 
caret' -i  coal  contractor*  penalties  that 
foo'e.1  up  to  a  saving  of  JH1.739.37. 
Thi*  sum.  those  in  modem  business 
»hj  are  reluctant  to  employ  labors- 
ild  note,  is  significant  because 
) ust  S3M3T.M  n.  r.-  than  the  total 
of  ..p-rat  the  ut->ratory.  which 

•ting  coal,  moreover,  is  one  of  its 
*.  It  handled  9.915 
•on  to  I.5K0  coal  sam- 
Each  of  these  samples 
i.  t»-.t mg,  or  court  tes- 
*  f  them  entailed  test- 
y  or  research  and 
y.  Mere  testing,  per  sample, 
would,  if  done  by  private  chemists, 
ha»  e  cot  tin-  city  fr  m  14  up.  and  re¬ 
search  and  testimony  might  have  cost  it 
as  much  as  expert  advice  cost  the 
state  during  the  Molmeuv  murder  trial, 
»l«.000. 

The  laboratory  also  does  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  Industrial  research 
work  lu  director.  !>r  Otto  II  Klein. 


who  has  developed  it  from  a  small 
food. testing  laboratory  established  at 
thi  instigation  of  the  present  mayor, 
then  president  of  the  board  of  aider- 
men,  and  of  others,  says:  “The  re¬ 
search  work  of  the  laboratory  saves 
the  city  more  than  the  testing  work." 

The  records  of  the  laboratory  show 
that  in  1915  it  performed  research 
work  on  its  six  capacious  floors  for 
thirty-five  of  the  agencies  of  the  city 
government.  City  bridges,  to  illus¬ 
trate,  suffered  from  corrosion,  and  the 
laboratory  was  asked  to  determine  the 
best  preventive  paint.  To  another 
department  it  supplied  the  most  satis- 
factory  quality  of  asphalt;  to  another 
the  best  papers  for  special  uses;  to 
others  technical  advice  about  narcotics, 
aid  in  a  drug  investigation,  special  re¬ 
search  on  sewage  to  save  the  city  a 
legal  action,  expert  opinion  on  the  best 
ballast  for  subway  construction  work. 
To  the  district  attorney’s  and  coroners' 
offices,  to  some  of  the  courts,  and  to 
the  police,  it  furnished  hundred*  of  re- 
ports  from  physiological  and  chemo- 
pathical  examinations.  So  much  of 
this  work  is  done  for  the  police  that  u 
city  detective  is  kept  continuously  on 
duty  at  the  laboratory  to  cooperate  with 
ita  chemists,  and  there  is  not  n  murder 
er  a  mysterious  death  anywhere  in  the 
entire  city,  in  day  or  night,  that  Dr. 
Klein  or  his  first  assistant  is  not  at 
once  summoned. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whut  the  city 
might  have  saved  if  it  had  had  such  n 
laboratory  in  past  years.  Fires,  for 
instance,  would  have  been  prevented 
through  rejection  of  defective  supplies. 

Of  course  the  moral  effect  of  such  a 
laboratory  is  tremendous.  This  effect 
is  reflected  in  the  steady  elimination  of 
adulterants  in  food  furnished.  Directly 
and  indirectly,  in  short*  the  laboratory 
saves  money,  and  it  is  lust  the  force 
needed  to  coordinate  all  the  city  de¬ 
partments  and  make  them  more  efficient. 


War  and  Christmas 


l«rt  us  not  Infect  our  rising  genera* 
lion  too  deeply  with  blood  lust  and  ant* 
tnosity.  Rather  let  ua  give  them  a  fair 
chance  of  forgrttinr  and  forgiving  the 
al>nonnal  feelings  and  failings  of  their 
fathers. 

One  steu  to  this  end  la  already  In 
progress,  but  more  men  are  wanted  to 
help  It.  The  Bov  Scout  movement  now 
forms  a  world-wide  brotherhood  on  a 
large  scale  among  the  hoys  in  all  coun¬ 
try*  just  aa  the  Girl  Guide  movement 
does  among  the  girls.  Mutual  inter¬ 
correspondence  ta  being  encouraged. 

Our  hope  is  that  when  peace  is  re¬ 
stored  it  will  not  easily  be  broken  again 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  citi- 
nn hood  of  each  country  is  in  close 
friendly  relationship  with  the  rest. 

“Pear*  anti  good  wiH” t  Here  lies  the 
possibility  of  the  practical  realisation 
of  what  has  been  but  a  commendable 
sentiment. 

Permanent  peace  and  good  will  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
within  reasonable  distance,  hut  need  the 
energetic  cooperation  of  the  present 
generation  to  be  put  on  a  practical  foot¬ 
ing  through  the  rising  generation 

Help  your  citiiens  of  to-morrow  to 
make  them*elvas  men  of  character,  of 
high  integrity,  and  of  increased  effi¬ 
ciency.  and.  above  all,  help  them  to  get 
to  know  personally,  and  to  have  regard 
for.  their  friends  across  the  seas. 

You  have  the  ready-made  agency  in 
the  brotherhood  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Guides. 

Countess  of  Warwick 

Lady  lfarw-ir*’*  for*  and  :rat,  tor 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  amt  downtrodden  ol  England,  han 
made  her  tamo <•«  on  two  ronfiitrwf*. 
The  *nb joined  radical  mrnnagr  in  I  he 
firnt  * be  ha n  roieed  rinee  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  pretent  European  eon  flirt. 
Writing  under  the  c'oud  of  war  that 
darkens  some  of  the  fairest  ambition* 
and  happiest  prospects  of  Europe  and 
imperils  my  country,  mv  children,  and 
my  friends.  I  find  it  hard  to  look  toward 
Christmas  with  any  of  the  old-time  feel- 
ing*.  But  if  I  venture  to  express  my 
longing  in  a  message  to  the  New  World, 
it  is  the  hope  that  the  force  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  American  democracy  may  be 
felt  more  than  ever  in  the  times  near 
at  hand  on  our  ride  of  the  Atlantic. 


May  it  help  to  encourage  those  who 
strive  to  combat  autocracy  in  all  its 
hateful  aspect*,  and  hasten  the  «lny 
when  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  will  be  the  un¬ 
alterable  and  all-prevailing  rule  of  tho 


civiliied  world. 


Vincounl  Bryce 

Jamrt  It ry re.  firnt  Vineount  of  Ifeeh- 
mond.  formerly  r  epre  tentative  of 
Great  tlritain  in  thin  country,  in  one 
of  the  firnt  of  Englinh' legal  anthori- 
tien  and  an  author  loAoe*  nubjertn 
range  from  "Flora  of  the  Inland  of 
Arran"  to  "The  American  Common- 
icealth."  lie  in  neventy-eight  gram  old. 
We  live  in  a  world  which  is  changing 
day  hy  day,  and  who  can  tell  what  it 
will  be  like  on  December  26! 

My  own  hope  is  that  things  will  be 
brighter  by  then,  but  it  is  always  "rash 
to  prophesy  unless  you  know." 

G.  Bernard  Shaw 

The  compiler  nupgrntrd  that  a  Sha¬ 
vian  irord  at  thin  time  might  "con¬ 
stitute  the  glad  tidingn  of  your  oum 
people’*  high  re  noire  and  optiminm  to 
the  ny, apathetic  ear  of  Americana, 
and  at  a  time  u'Arn  fAe  thoughtn  of 
the  'eorld  turn  toward  the  llabr  of 
Bethlehim  and  the  firnt  of  Amman 
anniversaries."  G.  It.  S-  replied: 
This  is  just  the  funniest  letter  I  ever 
read.  How  do  you  keep  your  face 
straight  when  you  write  such  fright- 
ful  nonsense?  However,  here’s: 

H’ar  oh  earth. 

Ill  will  to  men 
High  trapes. 

Roaring  profit*. 

Better  distributed  irealth. 

National  expenditure  instead  of 
prirale  dunn/ntHon. 

Mew  hounet  for  old  ones. 
iVnr  wicn  for  old  onen. 

Com  merer  knocked  out. 

Sorialinm  triumphant. 

Soldier *  abiding  in  the  field,  keep¬ 
ing  watch  over  their  wire  rn- 
tanglrmrntn  by  night. 

Mar •  in  exeelnin. 

Chrintianity  nowhere. 

God  rent  you.  merry  gentlemen, 

1st  nothing  non  dinmay. 

And  dog •  delight  to  bark  and  bite 
Until  next  Ch:  ntman  Day. 
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square;  the  bookshop  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  square.  But  the  university 
and  the  student  quarter  of  the  town 
was  a  mile  away  to  the  north  of  the 
square. 

In  the  day  when  the  hook  business 
was  established  more  books  could  be 
•old  to  the  town  than  to  the  university 
students.  But  for  twenty  years  the 
town’s  population  had  increased  only 
imperceptibly,  while  the  roll  of  the  uni- 
\ersity  had  doubled  and  quadruple!. 
The  process  seemed  likely  to  continue 
indefinitely,  and  every  year  the  univer¬ 
sity  district  was  becoming  more  and 
more  independent  of  the  vpiare  The 
average  student  didn’t  visit  the  square 
once  a  week.  The  young  man  decided 
that  the  best  place  for  a  bookstore  was 
as  near  the  campus  as  he  cuuld  get.  and 
while  he  was  looking  for  a  location  on 
the  main  street  leading  from  the  square 
to  the  university  he  had  a  second  idea. 
This  was  to 


rely  books  but  as  | 
many  as  possible  of  the  other  items  re¬ 
quired  by  the  incoming  student,  and  so 
he  began  making  lists  of  things  that 
would  find  a  likely  sale. 

He  remembered  that  the  typical  land¬ 
lady  was  likely  to  furnish  a  single  bare 
electric  bulb  hanging  from  a  cord  as  a 
study  lamp.  He  laid  in  shades  of  green 
glass  and  green  tin  as  well  as  cord  and 
sockets.  Hr  rrmrm'  errd  that  when  he 
had  wanted  to  buy  a  typewriter  table  it 
hud  coat  him  *d.  so  he  ordered  the  small¬ 
est  obtainable  siie  of  pine  kitchen  table  . 
and  had  a  carpenter  saw  off  the  legs  to 
the  right  height- -with  the  rr-ult  that  I 
he  had  a  useful  typewriter  ta'le  which 
he  could  sell  for  ft  and  make  a  hand¬ 
some  profit.  He  remem*  ered  a*h  trays 
and  coat  hungers  and  laundry  bags  and 
bookshelves  and  posters. 

The  result  was  that  the  branch  store 
he  established  across  the  street  from 
the  campus  did  as  much  business  In  the 
first  six  months  as  the  store  on  the 
square  had  formerly  dorr  In  a  year. 
Properly  speaking,  the  original  store  Is  . 
now  the  branch 

Of  course  this  student  outfitter  has 
rivals.  The  street  on  which  he  h-«  lo¬ 
cated  now  has  several  squares  of  sh'P« 
where  formerly  were  residence*.  But 
he  has  the  best  luca'<on,  and  he  has 
the  beat  knowledge  of  his  customers. 
He  know*  the  habits  of  students,  their 
way  of  living,  what  they  will  buy  and 
what  they  wont 

She  Studied  Her  neighborhood  \ 

ONE  might  imagine  that  no  such 
obvious  opportunity  for  a  business 
would  escape  the  alert  eye*  on  Man¬ 
hattan  Island.  But  that  isn’t  ao.  Th? 
Fifth  Avenue  bu*.  which,  along  with 
all  the  other  motor  bus  line*  in  New 
York,  ha*  a  terminal  in  Washington 
Square,  ia  an  institution  of  several 
years’  standing,  and  everybody  knows 
that  it  is  laden  with  newcomer*,  vis¬ 
itor*.  nnd  sightseer*,  yet  it  wa*  only 
last  spring  that  a  young  woman  saw 
the  chance  to  estn’  lith  a  gift  shop  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Square  within  a 
step  of  the  point  at  which  the  busses 
unload  their  passenger*. 

Of  course  her  choice  of  a  location 
would  have  availed  her  little  if  she 
hadn’t  known  the  sort  of  people  the 
busses  brought  to  H  and  made  her  plans 
accordingly.  One  of  her  ideas  in  e*tab- 
lishing  her  shop  was  to  give  it  a  name  | 
with  some  reference  to  the  Washington  I 
Square  neighborhood,  which  i»  locally 
known  a*  Greenwich  Village  and  i« 

Gtularlv  supposed  to  be  the  chosen 
Jnt  of  followers  of  the  art*  The ) 
name,  combined  with  a  certain  daring 
in  decoration,  gives  the  place  the  air  of 
belonging  to  this  American  Quartier 
Latin. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  this  young 


Lure  of  the  Sea 

Shimmering,  blue  klica  and  water;  trre-fringed  shores  and 
gem-bke  islands.  Each  day  brings 


_ .  new  scenes  and  new 
companiotulujrt  lo  increase  your  pleasure  in  the  Irip  on 
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Department  stores  have  begun  to 
rvalize  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  customers  is  a  direct  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  business.  One  big  store 
in  New  York  has  an  employee  who~> 
sole  business  is  lo  go  from  department 
to  department  picking  up  information 
from  clerks  and  customers  about  goods 
that  are  asked  for  in  vain,  goods  that 
are  especially  satisfactory,  goods  that 
are  especially  unsatisfactory  -in  a 
word,  the  customer*"  reaction.  The  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  this  business  is  as  much 
interested  in  the  way  the  middle  class 
of  his  city  lives,  as  alert  to  any  change 
in  their  want*,  their  habits,  their 
standards,  their  opinions,  a*  if  he  were 
a  socio'ogist  superintending  a  continu¬ 
ous.  intensive  survey  of  the  community. 


nrc  curvc-cut  10  lit  over  tin-  si 
I  Ins  msuivs  ;i  clean  cm  In  -  a 
not  ride  up  against  the  neck  or  saw  at  tin 
ot  the  from  opening*.  It  is  an  tm proven ici 
you  will  appreciate’.  t\hl.  <» 
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Knowing  Your  Customer 


BY  FRANK  BELL 


W! 


’HEN  the  cashier  of  a  bank  in  a 
small  Indiana  city  married  the 
•laughter  of  the  man  who  owned  the 
only  store  in  town  devoted  exclusively 
lo  men’s  suits  nnd  furnishings  his 
father-in-law  took  him  into  partner¬ 
ship.  The  young  man  spent  the  fall 
nnd  half  the  winter  in  learning  the 
business  as  his  father-in-law  under¬ 
stood  It.  and  then  he  rebelled.  He  an¬ 
nounced  firmly  that  he  was  going  to 

Cut  in  a  line  of  shirt*  of  a  well-known 
rand  selling  at  $2.  *2.50,  and  *5,  and 
a  line  of  neckties  selling  at  $1  and 
*1-50.  The  old  man  had  never  in  hi* 
life  sold  a  shirt  for  more  than  *1  or  a 
necktie  for  more  than  50  cent*.  He 
diil  not  believe  there  were  three  men 
in  town  who  would  pay  more  than 
*1  for  a  shirt.  The  young  man  as¬ 
serted  a  contrary  opinion — asserted 
it  so  unremittingly  that  the  old  man 
finally  let  him  huve  his  way  in  order 
to  nettle  the  argument. 

Capitalizing  Extravagance 

TI1K  order  was  given  late,  and  the 
good*  did  not  arrive  until  ten  days 
before  Easter.  Hut  the  young  man  knew 
exactly  what  he  »a*  going  to  do  with 
them.  He  had  all  the  cases  open  within 
an  hour  after  their  delivery.  He  spent 
another  hour  selceting  half  a  dozen 
shirts  for  himself  and  as  many  tics. 
And  then  he  sat  down  hnd  wrote  twenty 
personal  letters  to  people  he  knew  who 
were  interested  in  attractive  clothes. 
Wherever  possible,  he  choso  individuals 
who  were  leader*  of  some  small  group 
or  other.  Thus  one  of  the  men  he  wrote 
to  was  the  clerk  in  the  one  good  hotel, 
a  man  of  rather  sporting  propensities 
whose  lead  was  followed  by  a  dozen  or 
twenty  men  of  his  own  age  and 
younger;  another  waa  the  president  of 
the  hank  in  which  he  had  formerly  been 
cashier. 

When  he  had  mailed  these  letters 
the  ex-bunk  cashier  set  to  work  on  his 
window  display  while  there  was  atill 
daylight  by  which  to  Judge  combina¬ 
tions  of  color.  The  twenty  letter*  were 
opened  at  twenty  breukfnst  table*  the 
next  morning.  Befure  night  seven  of 
the  recipient*  hud  visited  the  store  to 
buy.  Within  a  week  the  line  of  -hirt- 
anil  Ilea  was  no  nearly  sold  out  that 
even  hia  father-in-law  saw  the  wisdom 
of  duplicating  the  original  order. 

Thla  first  atroke— the  precursor  of 
other*  which  In  two  year*  doubled  the 
huainras  of  hi*  futher-ln-luw’s  store— 
wna  not  due  to  any  unusual  daring  or 
aggressiveness  on  the  young  man’s 
part;  nor  waa  the  older  man’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  what  proved  first-rate  business 
based  on  unusual  conservatism.  The 
difference  between  thrm  was  simply  a 
difference  in  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  young  man  knew  a  group 
of  hi*  own  age  who  were  in  the  habi' 
of  taking  the  hour’s  run  to  Indianap¬ 
olis  when  they  wanted  to  buy  clothe* 
He  knew  that  there  men  did  not  regard 
S3  as  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  shirt 
provided  it  was  the  right  kind  of 
ahirt.  The  older  man  wa*  out  of  touch 
with  this  group.  He  thought  there  were 
three  of  them  instead  of  thirty  or  three 
hundred.  The  young  man  knew  better, 
and  merely  capitalized  hi*  knowledge. 

The  retail  buxine**  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity  la  still  a  business  done  with 
friends,  neighbors,  and  acquaintances 
Many  a  store  proprietor  doesn’t  sec  a 
strange  face  once  a  week.  There  are 
cases  in  which  the  fact  i*  not  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  his  business  method*,  for  there 
are  communities  to  which  no  now 
people  are  coming,  in  which  the  way  of 
life  led  by  the  community  doe*  not  per¬ 
ceptibly  change  from  decade  to  decade. 
But  the  chances  are  nine  to  one  in  the 
case  of  the  storekeeper  who  never  ha* 
any  new  customers  that  his  community 
is  changing  its  members  and  its  habit* 
without  his  realizing  the  fact,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  change  going  on  in 
a  community  there  is  a  business  op¬ 
portunity. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  a  young  man 
who  had  been  less  than  a  year  out  of 
college  and  the  college  town  in  which 
he  always  lived,  found  himself  back 
home  with  a  bookstore  on  his  hands.  A 
death  in  the  family  had  given  him  a 
half  interest  in  the  business  und  the 
obligation  to  manage  it.  He  spent  a 
week  trying  to  sell  the  business,  and 
then  an  idea  occurred  to  him  which 
made  him  want  to  keep  it 

The  university  town  wn*  built  round 
a  large  square:  90  per  cent  of  the  retail 
business  house*  were  located  on  thi» 


COI.I.  I  EFT  S  IT  EE  K!.\ 


THE  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic*  re- 
1  ports  that  the  retail  price  of  food  in 
forty-four  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  Stales  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  3  per  cent  from  July  15  to 
August  15,  and  4  per  cent  from  Au¬ 
gust  15  to  September  15.  From  July 
to  September  the  approximate  increase 
was  6  per  cent. 

The  bureau  also  finds  that  the  com¬ 
bined  retail  price  of  some  twenty-seven 
articles,  such  as  moats,  lard,  eggs,  but¬ 
ter.  milk,  cheese,  flour,  potatoes,  beans, 
meal,  etc.,  shows  an  advance  of  19  per 
cent  from  August.  1912.  to  August,  1915, 
and  an  advance  of  13  per  cent  from  Au¬ 
gust.  1915,  to  August,  1916.  Beans  have 
1  advanced  60  per  cent  in  price,  onions 
62  per  cent,  and  potatoes  “2  per  cent. 

Seemingly  Uncle  Sam  can  do  nothing 
in  the  way  of  legislation  or  “trust  bust¬ 
ing"  to  reduce  the  soaring  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  The  best  he  can  do— or  the  best 
hr  has  done  thus  far— is  to  help  the 
individual  housekeeper  cope  with  her 
1  problem  by  issuing,  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion.  a  number  of  circulars  on  food 
values  and  household  economy  in  foods. 
And.  though  a  solution  for  an  individual 
it  never  a  solution  for  a  class,  it  mutt  bo 
admitted  that  these  circulars  are  won¬ 
derfully  informative. 
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In  addition  to  ita  high  food  value, 
cheese  la  important  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  housekeeper  because  of  the 
rase  with  which  it  can  be  prepared  and 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  ways 
in  which  it  may  be  served.  The  bulletin 
contains  a  number  of  suggestions  for 
menus  in  which  cheese  is  the  chief 
source  of  protein  and  fat;  it  also  con¬ 
tains  some  seventy-five  recipes  for 
chrese  dishes,  ranging  from  Welsh 
rabbit  to  Roman  gnocchi. 

Even  though  beans  have  advanced  60 
per  rent  in  price,  they  are  still  cheaper 
than  meat:  then.  too.  thry  can  often  be 
grown  in  the  lark  yard  or  in  the  home 
vegetable  garden.  The  bulletin  “Beans. 
Peas,  and  Other  l-rgume*"  contains 
lomprehensivr  information  about  the 
food  values  of  these  vegetables  and  the 
proper  methods  of  cooking. 

In  view  of  the  milk  producers’  strikes 
and  the  increased  cost  of  milk,  the  two 
bulletin*.  "The  Care  of  Milk  and,  Its  Use 
in  the  Home"  and  “The  Use  of  Milk  as 
a  Food.”  are  especially  timely.  The 
first  one  states  that  “while  It  is  often 
economical  to  seme  milk  in  place  of 
other  foods,  it  it  often  extravagant  to 
add  It  to  a  meal  which  from  the  point  of 
view  of  nourishment  it  already  ade¬ 
quate."  The  menus  for  three  milkiest 
meals  should  give  the  housekeeper  vain- 
able  suggest  ions.  The  studies  regard¬ 
ing  the  food  value  of  skim  milk — which 
is  often  considered  at  fit  onlv  for  pies, 
hot  which  is  really  a  useful  and  eco¬ 
nomical  food— are  alto  especially  inter¬ 
esting.  According  to  a  tahle  printed  in 
the  last-named  bulletin.  5  cents’  worth 
of  bread  and  skim  milk  has  fully  a* 
great  nutritive  value  as  the  average  15- 
eent  restaurant  lunch.  These  bulletins 
contain  recipe*  for  milk  soups,  chow¬ 
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OUR  reputation  hat  been  ettablithed  and  tutiained  by  prompt,  con¬ 
scientious  and  efficient  work.  The  members  of  our  «»(!  of  ex¬ 
perts,  in  both  our  New  York  and  Washington  Offices.  ha»e  had 
wide  experience  in  the  preparation  and  prosecution  of  patent  applications 
and  therefore  possess  the  ability  to  obtain  the  proper  protection  to  which 
an  invention  is  entitled. 

Anyone  wishing  to  obtain  advice  in  regard  to  the  probable  patent¬ 
ability  of  an  invention  may  disclose  his  ideas  to  us  with  perfect  confidence 
that  his  interests  will  be  absolutely  safeguarded 

We  are  in  daily  communication  with  the  Patent  Office  through  our 
Washington  Office,  located  in  our  own  building  near  the  Patent  Office 
Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents  will  be  sent  free  on  request 
All  patents  of  our  clients  ate  described  without  expense,  in  the 
Scientific  American,  which  is  widely  read  by  manufacturers  and  others 
who  are  on  the  lookout  for  new  and  meritorious  intentions. 
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THE  American  people  are  pre-eminently  I 

an  inventive  people,  and  this  journal 
has  been  the  organ  in  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  fur  the  first  rime  descriptions  of  many 
ep<H  K  st-rrwig  *"d  d-«  •••»'«*» 

With  correspondents  in  various  pans  of 
this  a- J  **--aJ  •*»*  Salts  Tt»u 

AMERICAN  is  in  a  position  to  furnish,  week's. 
to  its  readers  articles  on  the  latest  achieve¬ 
ments  in  all  departments  of  science  and  in- 
dustry  and  nuonc  who  wishes  to  keep  himself 

Informed  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  world  can  afford  to  he  without  it. 

Many  a  man  of  prominence  today  obtained  his  first  inspiration  by- 
reading  the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 
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Chf*»e  Has  PoeaibUitiee 

•’pHEEBE  and  It.  Economical  Utea  in 
Uthe  Diet”  u  the  title  of  one  of  these 
bulletins.  Extensive  studies  of  the  food 
value,  rase  of  digestion,  and  special 
character  of  cheese  as  food  and  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  preparing  it  for  the  table,  have 
teen  carried  on  by  the  nutrition  investi¬ 
gations  branch  of  the  Government. 
These  investigations  have  proved  that 
■  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
t  substitute*.  Its  nutritive  value, 
as  compared,  for  example,  with  porter¬ 
house  steak,  is  as  follows:  Porter¬ 
house  steak:  water.  52.4;  protein.  19.1: 
fat.  17.9.  as  agsin.t  27  4.  27.7.  and  SM 
fir  cheese.  The  ash  is  Jt  as  against 
4.0.  and  the  fuel  value  per  pound  1. 100 
I  to  2.075  calories  for  cheese.  The 
rfuve  in  steak  amounts  to  12.7.  while 
cheese  has  none.  These  figures  are  for 
cheese  of  the  Cheddar  ty>c.  which  is  the 


ders,  gravies,  cheeses,  junket,  and  other 
dishes  of  which  milk  is  the  primary 
constituent. 

The  importance  of  cereal  foods  in  the! 
diet  may  be  gathered  from  data  based 
upon  results  obtained  in  dietary  studies, 
with  a  lurge  number  of  American  fam¬ 
ilies.  It  hot  been  ascertained  (lint 
vegetable  foods,  including  flour,  bread, 
and  other  cereal  products,  furnish  U 
per  cent  of  the  total  food,  39  per  cent 
of  the  protein.  8  per  cent  of  the  fat,  and 
95  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrate*  of  the 
diet.  The  cereal  foods  alone  supply  22 
per  cent  of  the  total  food,  31  per  cent  of 
the  protein,  7  per  cent  of  the  fat.  arid 
55  per  cent  of  the  total  carbohydrates. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  cereals  supply 
actual  digestible  nutrients  to  the  body 
more  cheaply  than  any  other  class  of 
foods  except  the  dried  legumes,  the 
bulletin  “Cereal  Breakfast  Foods"  it 
important  as  well  as  interesting. 

The  Georgia  “cracker"  uses  corn  meal 
for  corn  “pone";  the  Italian  uaes  it  m 
polenta;  the  /.uni  Indians  have  n  dish 
which  they  call  “hot  cakes.”  made  by 
combining  corn  meal,  red  pepper,  and 
suet;  the  New  England  hasty  pudding 
was  probably  borrowed  from  the  In¬ 
dians;  the  Mexican  uses  corn  meal  in 
hot  tamales;  the  Southern  negro  uses  it 
in  hot-cuke  and  corndodger;  and  house¬ 
wives  all  over  the  United  States  use  it 
in  corn  muffins.  The  bulletin  “Corn 
Meal  as  Food  and  Way*  of  Using  It" 
contains  the  recipes  for  all  the  dishes 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  and  downs 
of  other  recipe*  in  addition. 

“Sugar  is  the  poor  man’s  fuel.”  Mid 
one  lecturer  on  dietetics,  and  yet  there 
arc  a  greut  many  old-fashioned  persons 
who  still  believe  that  sugar  is  merely  s 
luxury  used  to  pumper  the  taste.  A 
careful  reading  of  "Sugar  and  Ita  Value 
as  Food"  will  serve  to  dispel  this  im¬ 
pression.  It  contains  the  results  of 
careful,  acicntlflc  studies  of  sugar  us  a 
food  for  muscular  work,  us  n  fat  former, 
and  as  a  flavor. 

“The  Curs-  of  Food  in  the  Home” 
covers  such  subjects  as  ptomaine  poison¬ 
ing.  the  necessity  for  caution  in  the  use 
of  raw  foodu.  dual  in  iU  relation  to 
food,  aanitalion  of  bakeries,  the  quality 
of  meats,  the  keeping  of  vegetable*,  the 
storage  of  groceries,  care  and  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  fats,  labeling  foods  in  packages 
and  cans,  ice  chests,  window  storage 
boxes,  dishwashing,  cleanliness  In  public 
rating  placet,  and  the  bundling  of  food 
and  utensils  in  the  kitchen. 

The  “Preparation  of  Vegetables  for 
the  Table”  was  written  by  Marla  Parloa 
It  deals  with  the  structure  and  com¬ 
position  of  vegetable*,  their  classifica¬ 
tion*,  the  general  principle*  underlying 
vegetable  cooking,  waste  in  preparing 
vegetable*,  losses  In  cooking,  change* 
that  take  place  In  cooking,  recipes 
for  vegetable  soups,  information  on 
reasoning  and  sauce*  for  vegetable*, 
recipes  for  rooking  all  the  common 
vegetables,  and  recipes  for  salad*  and 
salad  dressing*. 

lining  Meat  Economical lg 

THE  bulletin  "Meats:  Composition 
and  Cooking"  does  not  give  any 
recipes,  but  is  n  scientific  treatise  on 
meat.  It  is  illustrated  by  chart*  show¬ 
ing  the  different  cut*  of  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  and  pork,  and  it  contains  nu 
merous  tables  showing  the  fuel  value* 
the  percentage  of  refuse,  the  percent 
age  of  water,  and  the  percentage  ol 
protein  of  the  various  cut*. 

“The  Economical  Use  of  Meat  in  the 
Home,”  on  the  contrary,  contain* 
recipe*  for  cooking  meats — especially 
the  cheaper  cuts  in  every  Imaginable 
form  of  ragout,  pie.  pilau,  gouln-h 
broth,  soup,  roast,  and  curry  which  the 
rooks  of  the  civilised  (and  the  uncivil- 
i«cd,  too.  for  that  matter)  world  have 
been  able  to  invent.  A  perusal  of  thit 
pamphlet  is  almost  enough  to  make  i 
vegetarian  forswear  his  principles.  f<>» 
the  recipes  read  as  though  the  finishcc 
productions  might  be  most  appetizing 


A*  foitg  o«  the  supply  la-lt.  rke  bulletins  named  in  Ike  foregoing  are  arnilahlc 
for  free  distribution.  ll'Am  thr  quota  of  free  bulletin-  i«  erkarsted.  the  price 
of  rack  iri/l  hr  ft  re  rent-.  Collier's  Washington  Bureau.  111!  Woodward 
B-iUing.  Washington.  P.  C..  trill  obtain  any  three  ( requests  for  more  will 
be  ignored)  of  the  bulletins  for  all  who  may  request  them.  Our  service  is 
entirely  without  charge.  Please  give  in  full  the  names  of  the  bulletins  wanted. 


Xmas 


DECEM HER  ?s,  1  m  0  27 


lo  the  first  room  land)  her  room! 

Somehow.  after  second*, 

■he  drugged  herself  after  them,  and 
wutchrd.  <1111  iiv*|»lilr  of  *prvch  or 
concerted  thought,  while  the  doctor  gave 
th«*  roused  servant*  order*.  and  .poke  to 
htr  in  passing  a  roughly  sympathetic 
word : 

“Burned  badly.  Mm.  Wrbater.  but 
we’re  not  it"  in  if  to  give  up  yet  “  Then 
thev  .hut  her  out! 

She  waited,  flattened  against  the  wall, 
while  the  sounds  in.nlr  went  nn.  sound* 
that  tore  her  heart  In  agony  to  think 
they  were  doinr  thin*,  to  him  that  «he 
could  not  ae*.  It  was  almost  am  if  her 
baby  lay  there  again.  ready  to  take  it. 
final  flight  from  her  arm.  and  they 
hail  *hut  her  out. 


the  wonderland 

of  childhood 


recollection  of  the  stories 
with  which  the  evenings 
of  childhood  were  made 


memories  ot  grown  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood? 

None  compares  with  the 

It  is  in  appreciation  of  this  truth  that  we 
have  arranged  and  published  The 


SOME  of  the  neighbor,  had  come  in. 

She  warn  consclona,  in  a  blank  way. 
thul  the  little  bride  found  her  clothe. 
She  submitted  briefly  to  being  drived 
in  them.  She  wanted  to  go  back  again, 
to  crouch  at  that  domed  door  and  try  to 
find  a  prayer  that  would  reach  God  and 
.lay  Him  hand! 

They  told  her.  in  stupid.  broken 
word.,  the  story.  “It  was  the  Mrrriam 
house,  when  they  lighted  the  Christina, 
tree.  The  fire  department  had  been  won- 
derful;  gotten  them  all  out  that  i*  all 
but  Ralph,  the  little,  light  haired  chap 
who  was  soloist  at  St.  Philip’* — who 
sang,  didn’t  she  remember,  like  an 
angel?  Well,  he  had  somehow  hidden 
in  a  back  room — and — and  then  his 
mother  had  discovered  him  mi«sing!  It 
was  terrible!  All  the  ladders  had  been 
drawn  away — the  men  were  all  busy 
trying  to  save  the  next  house  and — and 
Mrs.  Merriam  had  found  Mr.  Webster 
nr.H,  before  anyone  could  interfere,  he 
had  gone  into  that  dreadful  hallway!- 

She  heard  her-rlf  asking  a  breathless, 
stupendous  Question:  “Did  he  save — 


JUNIOR  CLASSICS 


Dr  Our!cs  W.  Klioc,  Prcudrn:  Finer 
ot  Harvard,  uvi  ©I  their  hook»: 

••The  boy  «  fi t\  who  hetoma  atttiltjr 
with  the  i  harming  talc*  and  po*fti>  ot 
THE  JUNIOR  CLASSICS  wdl  j 
have  gained  a  knowledge  ut  / 
kenwt  Jnd  h  Kory  that  wVI  S  A 
be  of  fc  gk  value  «:bct  in  .  m 
KhooJ  or  home  work.  Here 
are  the  real  crtrtwj  of  imp*  hLK 
naci%e  narrati*  n,  poetry  and  ethics 
which  ihould  enter  into  the  education 
of*  CTery  Ka|Ibh->rcil:rg  child. ** 

of  tot  on  m  Irt  Mur 

ch£*f-  •  tr>e~+  or  kaftan*  lt*f  hr  rw 
mvTM  «k m  arm  *  Mral»  or*  Hod 
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SM  me  it  once  FREE  i"d  wsboH  cMigician 
the  dnCryene  JUNIOR  CLASSICS  lookln 


With  the  Russians 


ilnous  stillness  with  war  scarcely 
rr  real  than  some  ancient  chronicle, 
horsemen  formed  again  down  the 
A  and  together,  yelling  and  waving 
ir  sabers,  came  flying  by  at  the 
I  charge. 

‘hey  formed  in  front  and  behind  u* 
iin  as  the  motors  started  and  so 
Ued  along  with  us.  singing  as  they 
If.  On  the  brow  of  the  last  hill  they 
m  up  at  our  right  on  a  rising  bit 

Cund.  The  colonel,  flinging  his 
*ise  horse  this  way  and  that. 
«k  hands  with  his  guests,  and  then 
•jr  all  stood  in  their  high  saddles  and 
■»red  as  we  drove  away. 

U  was  dark  when  the  motor  lamps, 
thing  up  a  blaek  tunnel  in  the  trees, 
»  courtyard  and  the  front  of  what 
del  like  another  country  house.  It 
d  been,  it  seemed,  a  monastery,  and 
s  now  a  corps  headquarters,  full  of 
ip«  and  telephone  wires,  orderlies  and 
«r».  We  were  ushered  into  a  long 
«n  with  a  table  diagonally  across  it. 
for  tea.  and  received  by  the  chief  of 
iff  He  sat  down  ut  the  head,  and  in 
r  most  charmingly  informal  yet  au- 
ariutive  fashion  talked  now  in  Eng- 
h.  row  in  French,  with  now  a  word 
two  in  Russian,  ubout  the  war  in 
»ral  and  their  special  part  in  It. 

Itir  candles  flickered  in  the  dark 
ruitery  room,  orderlies  waited 
iin*t  the  wall  to  till  our  glansr*  with 
l  >’>(  wr  drank  a  good  ileal  of  it,  for 
c  n peeled  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
ir* he*  ami  not  get  back  until  four  in 
«  noming.  That  was  the  plan,  hut 
earthing  happened — aomc  whisper 
•r  the  field  telephone,  some  rumor  in 
i.  wind— and,  without  quite  knowing 
Ut  was  up.  we  were  .uying  good 
•flit  »nd  starting  back  for  the  tram. 
.V  full  moon  ns  big  as  a  hou.e  shone 
mgh  the  trees,  und.  once  out  of  them 
T.l  tetwrvn  the  fields  again,  we  drove 
tin  a  blue  sen  of  moonlight.  Thick 
aif*  of  mist  lay  along  the  pines,  fog 
unbltd  the  lowlands,  and  moonlight 
r«l  mut  together  made  the  very  air 
and  turned  into  a  scene  from  the 
hc.it re  the  train  of  armored  motor  curs 


lurching  past  us.  the  transport  wagon 
hub  deep  in  mud.  with  a  crew  working 
round  it  with  lanterns,  and  a  stretch  of 
misty  pines  with  phantom  soldiers 
round  their  little  fires. 

We  were  to  have  gone  further  sooth 
next  day  to  a  busier  army,  but  some¬ 
thing  was  in  the  air — possibly  there 
were  too  many  of  us— and  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  train  was  on  its  way  back  to 
Minsk  and  thence  to  Pctrograd.  Of  the 
Russian  fighting  machine  in  action, 
or  of  how  this  particular  part  of  it 
might  stand  up  to  its  work,  we  had 
seen  little.  But  of  Ru-sians  themselves. 
Russian  faces,  hospitality  and  recupera¬ 
tive  power,  we  had  wen  a  good  deal. 

The  Russian  Answer 

tflKSK  armies,  with  everythin*  they 


1  needed,  apparently,  in  men.  food,  am¬ 
munition.  and  confidence,  were  the  same 
which,  just  a  year  ago.  were  falling 
back  through  the  same  country  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day.  The  ques¬ 
tion  everyone  was  asking  then — could 
the  Russians  come  back?  was  already 
answered  in  Bukowinn  and  in  the  droves 
of  prisoners,  pouring  back  through 
Kiev.  But  it  wn*  answered  in  other, 
and  perhaps  as  significant  ways,  along 
this  rompuratively  quiet,  central  front 
Some  of  the  rifle-  we  had  seen  came, 
very'  likely,  from  little  basement  ma¬ 
chine  shops  in  Petrograd  side  streets; 
some  of  the  shells,  perhaps,  from  some 
Moscow  cotton  mill,  laboriously  turning, 
on  lathes  set  up  since  last  summer,  or 
formerly  usd  for  something  else,  a  few 
score  a  day.  The  farmyard  hospitals, 
the  stores  and  hospital  trains,  were  the 
work  not  merely  of  the  army,  as  this  i* 
known  in  peace  times,  hut  of  unions  of 
rural  governments,  of  cities,  of  com¬ 
mittees  of  employers  and  workmcn- 
all  sort*  of  volunteer  organisation*.  ; 
One  of  the  significant  results  of  the 
war  ia  tha  practice  it  ha.  given  Rua- i 
"inn*  In  working  together  a  team-  | 
work  which  mu*t  have  it*  effect,  not 
merely  on  tha  problem,  of  the  moment, 
but  on  those  of  the  future  a.  well. 

Thk  R» 


The  Singing  Angel 


'  « f  your  heart  when  the  baby  died." 
•1!  his  child,  she  hud  only  been,  after 
"I.  •  mother.  It*  little  hands,  groping 
•it  her  breast,  had  groped  about  hi* 
■Ifla*  well!  She  had  never  thought 
/  »h»t  thul  l«M  might  mean  to  him; 

•  st  last  she  knew!  When  the  child 
.!  irons,  »he  in  her  gigantic  selfishness 
!  garnered  everything  of  joy  and 

’irttam.  and  thrust  them  out.  swept 
I  tout*  bare,  left  It  cold,  unchrered. 
•livabSe.  ami  he  had  watched  her  do  it 
'd gone  on— playing  the  game! 

'hr  buried  ner  head  In  her  arms.  It 

•  •  the  end.  It  seemed  strange,  to  her 
telimble,  that  the  outside  world. 

iftrf  its  period  of  darkness,  should  he 

•  sing  slowly  to  n  new  day !  The  dawn 
'  flirittma*.  cold,  clearly  bright,  with 

»  star  or  two  left  over  in  the  sky, 
it-i  Kill  that  soft  and  shrouding  peace, 
’•  p(Sf*  of  ages!  It  was  almost,  lo 
•M«vmd  fancy,  a*  if  she  still  heard 
‘  ••faint,  far-off  treble  voice. — 
ifl  the  souls  on  tarlh  - hull  »in<; 

•  '  A-Wmiis  /log,  on  Chri’lmnt  hoy; 
'••I  all  the  sob/s  on  earth  tltall  si»t/ 

'* ('IrwfauM  l>ay  in  the  morning/ 

With  a  iob  she  turned  her  eye*  cast- 
■  ml.  toward  the  silent  house*.  There 
tie  to  her.  across  the  space  between. 
I'm  behind  those  shut  window*,  a 
oof  children  waking  to  filled  stock- 
nand  bright-colored  toy*;  of  fathers 
•<•1  m/her.,  arms  locked,  looking  on; 
'  <iod.  aware,  in  spite  of  His  divine 
dofr*M,  of  all  the  happy,  homely  wavs 
"  vhich  His  world  would  keep  the 
urthday  of  His  Son!  God— she  heard 
-  <r»n  mice  uttering  again  its  silly, 
'ituo  dictum — ‘‘Let  us  leave  God  out 
'  f~  Why,  you  couldn’t  leave  God  out 
.ferny  more  than  love— God  is  love! 
Tbr  clangor  of  bell*  struck  again 
>->hly  nn  the  stillness  of  the  early 
■;r  ■*.  »nd  she  remembered  that  part 
!(w;  rose  light  in  the  sky  was  «ome- 
•e*lw  than  dawn;  knew  it.  and  did 
greatly  care,  though  the  bells. 
-ar*r  now.  seemed  to  speak  some 
lfWI  message;  knew  it.  and  listened 
* i herding  till  she  saw.  stopping  before 
door,  a  strange  black  automobile. 
‘M  mm  lifting  out  of  it  something — 
’l  111*-/" 

-k  down  the  stairs  in  a  fla3h. 


Keep  your 
protecting 
arm  about 
them— even 
when  you’re 
sick! 

WHILE  you  are 
well  and  strong 
they  lay  their  troubles 
and  their  joys  in  your 
hands.  But  a  fearful 
day  may  come  when 
you’re  sick,  when  an 
attack  of  pneumonia 
or  rheumatism  may 
lay  you  low,  and  then 
—what  w  ill  you  have 
to  give  them7 

Those  loving  faces 
hold  a  plea  to  you  to 


ii  u 


/€TNA-IZE 


•iri* 


.WOi„ 


fmm  mU I  *•  /•»  II. 

/ETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Hr*Mv  I  Ml  HSItmiBD.  CXISH 

TW  Is  Ik.  mrUi-1  U*.  Arri*ml. 


and  <m*  f.»A  by  paralyd*.  Al<o  psynwnt  ot 
h— pu*l  cbsigv".  «!•  I <»  I l-.ro  |»i  »«**.  tor  t*n 
wwk*,  or  for  a  surgical  opciauoa. 

U a  ».  Us>  *■  torn  »•  dlsabwa  by  a  rail- 

aay.  »l.  .nuhlp  or  bunirg  building  accl- 
d.i.t  »iS  a  work  If  d Uab W  by  an  cudla-  S 
ary  srckdriL  If  y«u  aro  killod  In  an  /• 
accident,  or  Inaa  tao  Unit*  or  both  Ar / 
eye*,  you  ..II  get  from  H.nilO  to  / 

HViaSi,  depaiding  on  the  cbiir-  *  /  ' 

sc  ter  of  the  aeriitint  sod  on  the  / 
numtier  of  years  you  have  /  /  t 
ranod  the  lo.ufooee  Half  /'  '  / 

«•*  much  for  loss  of  on*  /  ‘  /  A 

.  loot  or  aye.  /  /W! 


zy, 

•  /  .  ,  s'\  _<* A  'V* 

-  I- .11  f— .Hr  H-4UW  Ham  / 

a  ..(U.MoeUlN  ,f  .  .•  ►VX’’ »''•*  - 
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I  can  bear  it.”  »be  *aid.  and  went 
hack  to  her  waiting,  with  her  cheek 
pressed  against  the  wooden  panels  of 
that  dosed  door,  and  all  her  »oul  held 
breathle*-  to  listen— till  some  one  should 


where  the  soul  could  spread  its  wings, 
and  take  flight,  or  resolve  to  live  on, 
gaining  strength  from  infinite,  spiritual 
sources — as  if  there  were  some  h:d- 
den  manna  dealt  out  by  unseen,  godlike 

She  measured,  with  misty  eyes,  the 
space  she  must  cover  before  she  could 
reach  the  bed.  with  its  dear,  familiar 
figure,  wrapped  close  in  bandages.  She 
felt  that  she  must  walk  verv  gently,  but 
once  there  she  must  say  the  word  she 
had  to  say— on  her  knees!  His  eyes, 
turning  vaguely,  found  hers,  and  held 
them  across  thr  silence;  his  lips,  above 
th.  bandages,  were  faintly  smiling— 
brave,  blackened  lips,  that  told  her  the 
story  °f  the  night  as  she  would  never 
hear  it  again— of  the  greatness  of  this 
man*#  loving,  this  man  who  could  lay 
down  all  the  life  he  knew  for  some 
stranger's  child !  His  face,  with  the  scars 
still  fresh  upon  it.  seemed  yet  molded 
into  lines  of  infinite  calm— that  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give— yet  it  was 
of  the  world  that  she  wanted  to  speak 
lo  him.  of  the  fair,  sweet  things  she  had 
almost  forgotten,  of  a  way  that  still 
stretched,  as  it  had  stretched  before  her 
once  when  she  was  a  bride,  walking 
timidly,  but  holding  hia  hand,  and  hav- 
ing  great  faith  in  the  path,  because 
they  had  chosen  it  together! 

She  crossed  to  him  with  her  heart 
crowding  up  to  her  lips— ahe  had  found 
the  one  word  at  last,  and  on  her  knee» 
she  was  speaking  i«: 

‘MsndT 

He  gave  her  the  look  he  had  given  her 
on  her  wedding  morning,  while  his  lips 
framed  painfully,  like  a  faint  breath, 
the  answer.  “Girl — *'  he  whispered. 

It  was  a  strange  white  borderland, 
and  she  knelt  on.  very  still,  her  ryes  on 
his  eye*.  Never,  never,  she  felt,  would 
she  want  to  take  them  away  again  to 
look  at  trivial  things.  Thr  whole  wide 
world  seemed  to  her  so  full  of  his  great¬ 
ness!  Something  else.  now.  than  his 
voice  or  hers  was  filling  the  silence.  It 
sras  as  if.  out  of  these  peace-wrapped 
shadows  an  angel,  with  a  face  like  thr 
little  choir  boy  of  St.  Philip's,  sang  on 
and  on— of  old.  remembered  Christ¬ 
mases.  and  of  Christmases  still  to  come: 

.W  all  the  Mills  on  earth  skull  sisp 
O*  Chriatmae  Day.  on  CArisfmos  Day; 
And  all  the  •©*/*  on  rarth  thall  amp 
On  I’krittmaa  Day  rn  the  morning/ 


HOURS  and  hours  and  hours— for 
the  *oul  to  learn  the  depths  of  its 
own  contrition,  and  the  heart  to  learn 
the  power  of  its  own  loving.  Hours 
broken  by  two  sentences  only— the  first: 
"We  cannot  tell  yet";  and  the  second: 
“He  has  a  chance.” 

Ah,  they  did  not  know  it.  these 
strange  people  who  were  giving  up 
their  holiday  morning  to  her  sadneis. 
They  spoke  of  it  as  Ais  chance,  when  it 
was  really  hers!  God  was  giving  her 
one  more  chance  to  tell  thr  man  lying 
in  there  what  he  did  not  know! 

Hours  and  hours  and  hours  to  wait 
till  she  could  say  it.  hours  which  .wept 
her  into  a  great,  portentous  silence! 
She  must  think  out  the  words— make 
him.  in  one  moment,  under* land. 

The  doctor  came  out.  with  thr  face  of 
a  man  who  has  been  through  a  battle 
and  won  it.  Hr  reached  down  his  firm, 
kind  hand  and  drew  her  to  her  feet, 
steadied  her  a  moment  as  he  had 
steadied  so  many,  to  meet  his  final 
word:  "It's  all  right,  little  woman— it's 
a  good  Christmas  for  us.  after  all." 

She  said  nothing,  but  she  fastened 
her  eyes  upon  him  and  spoke  with  them 
the  words  she  could  not  say. 

“Yes."  he  said.  “For  a  minute— hell 
know  you  now.  And  HI  be  back  in  the 
morning." 

He  passed  slowly  down  the  stairs,  but 
she  had  already  forgotten  the  doctor. 
She  was  putting  out  a  trembling  finger, 
but  the  door  seemed  to  swing  inward 
of  its  own  accord.  As  she  crossed  the 
mom  a  nurse  withdrew  softly  into  the 
shadow  a 

It  was  as  if  she  crossed  the  threshold 
of  some  world  she  did  not  know.  There 
were  rolls  of  cotton  oa  her  dresser 
and  a  subtle  odor  of  the  things  that  are 
used  to  deaden  pain.  From  the  open 
windows  came  a  rush  of  cold,  sweet  air. 
that  seemed  to  sweep  away  all  the  tor- 
turtnr  shadows  of  the  years  that  had 
passed  into  the  background.  Peace  was 
written  large  within  this  room— there 
was  no  place  within  it  for  unrest,  or 
for  any  kind  of  trouble.  It  seemed  full 
of  brooding  stillnesses,  a  borderland 
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heard  the  first  pollution  of  the  Majes¬ 
tic's  sacred  auditorium.  He  started 
back  stage  to  have  the  malefactor 
thrown  out  of  the  theatre  the  minute  he 
walked  off  Hut  the  intention  died  as 
he  listened  to  the  roar*  of  laughter  that 
rose  in  sver-increasing  strength.  It 
was  rough  stuff,  but  his  audience  liked 
it.  and  after  all  it  was  just  the  way 
you  looked  at  such  thing*. 

Emily  came  on  for  the  finishing  song 
which  was  built  to  close  with  a  line  sug¬ 
gestive  enough  to  leave  a  craving  for 
more.  They  finished  in  a  tornado  of  ap¬ 
plause.  The  orchestra  played  the 
opening  strains  of  a  popular  song  which 
they  had  no  intention  of  singing.  It 
was  a  very  old  trick,  but  it  got  the  de¬ 
sired  result.  The  audience,  expecting 
more,  roared  its  will  to  be  served.  Then 
came  a  steady,  measured  handclapping, 
the  seldom  given  verdict  of  unqualified 
approval  by  the  Majestic's  gsllery  Jury. 
The  rest  of  the  house  took  it  up  until 
the  applause  was  like  the  rhythmic  tick 
of  a  great  metronome.  Savin  and 
Savin  bowed.  The  orchestra  stopped 
playing.  The  act  that  was  to  follow 
raved  at  the  delay. 

“What  do  you  do  for  an  encore?" 
howled  the  stage  manager,  m’atch  in 
hand. 

“We  bow,  George,  we  bow."  replied 
lay.  Hr  glutted  his  hungry  satisfac¬ 
tion.  and  then  held  up  his  hand.  The 
uproar  died  on  thr  instant.  Taking 
Emily  by  the  arm.  he  made  thr  speech 
that  immortalised  him  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Majestic'*  clientele: 

“Ladies  and  wine  buyers,  we’re  very 
glad  you  like  whst  we  done,  the  wife 
an'  me.  an'  now  that  yer  nice  an’  quiet, 
we’re  goin'  out  an’  bury  our  snoot  in  a 
bowl  of  suds  a  goldfish  would  drownd 
to  death  in.” 

He  closed  the  dreasing-room  door  and 
took  his  wife  in  his  arms.  “We  gooled 
'em.  Em.  like  I  told  you  we  would.  It’s 
all  over  now.  old  scout,  we're  made. 
An',  take  it  from  me.  well  make  them 
guys  loosen  up  for  the  jingle.  You  get 
dressed  an'  well  go  over  to  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  an*  get  some  clothes  that'll  make  the 
dame  toppin'  this  bill  look  like  a  wash 


clapped  her  with  all  his  might  across 
th*  face.  “Come  on.  Km.  they're  made 
to  order .“  he  shouted  in  her  Mr. 

For  an  instant  she  faltered  and  then 
•prang  after  him  like  a  tigress  Thea¬ 
tre.  audience,  their  opening,  and  whet 
was  at  stake  were  all  forgotten  in  her 
r«g*.  She  knew  her  husband  had 
s'spped  her  for  th#  first  time  in  his 
life.  She  staled  with  fury.  No  men 
living  could  do  that  and  get  away  with 
it  He  had  struck  her  before  a  lot  of 
stranger*.  He  had  humiliated  her  be¬ 
fore  a  woman  who  wore  better  clothe* 
than  she  did. 

Th*  act  opened  with  a  familiar  man- 
and-wife  cross-fire  sidewalk  conversa¬ 
tion  battle.  The  material  was  old.  but 
the  raging  woman  pursuing  hot-foot  her 
pale-faced  husband  was  eo  phenome¬ 
nally  different  and  so  appallingly  natu¬ 
ral  that  the  audience  awoke  from  the 
stupor  created  by  the  mephitic  drool  it 
bad  just  suffered,  and  laughed.  When 
she  caught  him  by  the  coat  lapels  and 
mopped  th*  Majestic  stage  with  his 
body,  it  howled  with  delight.  It  was 
life,  real  life  with  a  large  L 
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Emily  never  knew  what  she  said,  but 
lay  always  swore  she  hadn't  muffed  a 
line  of  the  dialogue.  From  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  she  heard  a  roaring  noise,  and 
something  like  the  sound  of  a  heavy 
rain  came  to  her  ear*.  It  was  th* 
laughter  and  applause  that  followed  her 
exit.  Then  through  the  has*  of  anger, 
her  husband'*  metallic  voice,  cold  as 
ever,  but  with  a  thrill  of  satisfaction, 
followed  her  into  the  first  entrance. 
“Great!  You're  immense.  Em."  he  said. 
His  grinning  face  poked  itself  before 
her  angry  eye*!  Wait  till  he  came  off! 
She'd  fix  that  grin!  Making  her  change. 
«he  listened  to  hi*  specialty. 


KXXXI  to  tfcM. 


I7.ZY  had  gauged  his  audience  to  a 
hair.  His  stuff  was  all  on  the  line, 
and  he  threw  out  the  first  gag  as  a  bait. 
There  was  a  round  of  silence,  the  audi¬ 
ence  hesitated.  laughed,  and  was  loet- 
Before  he  was  half  through  his  routine 
the  listeners  were  eating  out  of  his 
band.  The  house  manager  went  black 
in  the  face  with  astonishment  as  he 
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on  *  tenement-house  clothesline.  You 
StHud  great,  Em,  an’  the  openin’  was 
iiamcnac." 

"You  struck  me,"  she  cried,  bursting 
into  tsars;  "you  struck  me  I  I  don’t 
want  no  clothes!  You  struck  me!” 

-We’re  the  first  riot  they  ever  had  in 
the  house.  Em;  I  heard  the  property 
msn  tell  the  eleotrician  so.” 

••You  .truck  rfc.”  she  bawled.  "That’s 
nhnt  hurts!  If  you  think  after  all  the 
years  we  been  together  you’re  goin’  to 
make  a  punchin’  hag  outn  me.  you’re 
mistaken.  Showin’  me  up  before  that 
•esnan.  What’ll  she  think  of  me?” 

Ixxy  shook  her  gently.  "Shut  up. 
tm;  they'll  hear  you!  Some  of  the  best 
acts  in  show  business  do  worse  than 
that.  That  belt  in  the  jaw  just  saved 
you.  You  was  on  the  ropes.  I  seen  you 
nai  goin’,  an’  I  had  to  go  strong." 

"You  struck  me."  she  sobbed. 

"The  first  fl^ht  I  ever  had  I  got  a  fit 
just  like  that  in  the  openin'  round,  an' 
Kahy  stuck  u  penknife  under  my  finger 
nail  when  I  come  Into  the  corner,  an' 
1  was  so  mud  1  put  the  guy  away  when 
the  bell  rang."  he  explained. 

She  still  cried  inconsolably. 

"When  we  get  to  Baltimore  I’m  gum’ 
to  get  you  a  mess  of  dimonds  that’ll 
make  the  miners  work  overtime  Higgin' 
’em.  A  guy  there’s  got  ’em  as  big  as 
saltcellars,"  he  said  after  a  pauaa. 
"You  better  get  the  laundry  ready  to 
tend  out.  Well  be  here  for  the  week 
nil  right."  He  leaned  over  to  her.  “You 
been  an  ace  all  these  years.  Em,  an’  if 
it  wasn’t  fer  you  I’d  be  a  slaughter¬ 
house  fighter  yet.  You  made  me.  an’ 
there  ain’t  nothin’  yer  heart  asks  fer 
that  I  ain't  goin'  to  let  you  have.  I 
promise  you.” 

And  the  next  duy  he  broke  hia  word. 


EVERYONE  has  a  secret  ambition. 

Kveryone  has  a  standard  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  success  up  to 
which  all  life  must  measure  or  be 
.mpty  as  a  husk  Emily  Savin  had  one 
ambition,  one  mark  of  success  to  which 
•he  aspired.  It  fired  her  dreary  girl¬ 
hood  life  in  the  slums,  and  it  beguiled 
the  aordidneaa  of  the  hurleanue-show 
existence  until  she  met  Ixxy.  With  her 
marriage  und  during  the  drudgery  of 
the  I  mix  houses  it  lay  covered  by  the 
s'hes  of  necessity,  hut  it  held  the  spark 
of  life  all  the  lime.  Now  with  the  sue- 
rest  nt  tho  Majestic  won,  with  a  long 
mute  nt  n  big  salary  ready  to  lie 
signed  whenever  they  wished,  with  a 
regular  wardrobe  of  stage  clothes  and 
her  diamond*  promised,  she  was  face 
to  face  with  the  realisation  of  her 
smhllion. 

She  was  going  to  have  her  breakfast 
In  bed. 

She  stared  Into  the  darkness  of  the 
bedroom  all  through  the  night,  sleepless 
with  anticipation.  Breakfast  in  bed! 

“I  think  I  won’t  get  up.  ilenr,”  she 
murmured  drowsily  when  the  rising  call 
dime  over  the  telephone.  “I  think  I’ll 
have  my  breakfast  in  bed  this  morn¬ 
ing.”  The  words  tickled  her  ear  ex¬ 
quisitely. 

“Whal'i  tho  idea?”  he  asked  sharply. 

■Sick?” 

"No.  I  Just  want  my  breakfast  in 
Ud,"  she  answered.  Something  In  his 
tone  warned  her.  "I  can't  tell  you  why 
I  want  It,  but  I  do — an'  I’m  goin*  to 
have  it  too." 

’’I  gotcha !’’  sniffed  he.  “The  big  riot 
st  the  Majestic  is  goin'  to  do  the  prima- 
dunna  stuff  on’  scoff  in  bed.  huh!" 

"Ixxy,  you  promised?  Please,  can’t 
I  have  what  I  want.”  she  pleaded  “I 
never  et  In  bed  in  my  whole  life. 
Every  lady  does.” 

"The  only  ladies  I  know  does  it 
ain't,"  he  answered.  ‘‘You're  nice  an’ 
plump  now,  Em,  but  If  you  once  start 
Kitin'  fat  you’ll  have  to  earn  yer 
livin'  as  a  model  fer  a  grain  elevator." 
"You  said  I  could!” 

“Wo  gotta  start  right.”  he  went  on. 
"Prosperity  kills  more  people  in  this 
business  than  playin’  the  dumps.  They 
get  buy  on’  they  eat  too  much.  They 
gotta  hove  the  old  con  of  beer  at  night, 
an’  the  spaghetti  the  old  lady  cooks, 
an’  all  that  junk.  Then  they  can't  think 
fast  no  more,  they  don’t  dig  up  no  new 
’tuff,  an’  when  they  wake  up  they’re 
'ack  playin’  sixty  fer  the  team.  Wc 
ain't  goin’  back.” 

“One  meal  ain’t  goin’  to  make  me 
lose  my  shape,"  she  argued.  “I  want 
my  breakfast  in  bed,  an’  I’m  goin’  to 
have  it." 

It  was  their  first  real  clash  of  wills 
nnce  their  marriage.  Kahy’s  voice 
warned  him  down  the  years.  Hold  the 
hoop  or  jump  through ! 

"All  right,  Em,"  he  said,  rising. 
"You  an’  me  ain’t  goin’  to  split  over  a 
plate  of  ham  an’  eggs.  I  got  to  be  at 


The  first  man  to  advertise 


Max’s  office  to  sign  them  contracts  at 
eleven  o'clock  I  thought  we’d  go  from 
there  over  to  the  Avenue  before  the 
matinee  an’  look  over  the  pretties.  Of 
course,  if  you'd  rather  lie  in  bed  an'  eat 
like  some  bum  chorus  Jane,  well  call 
the  clothe*  off.” 

"Oh,  Ixxy,  I  think  you’re  terrible.” 
she  cried  despairingly.  He  was  doubt¬ 
ful  of  the  outcome  until  she  entered  the 
dining  room  fifteen  minutes  later  and 
sulkily  ordered  her  breakfast.  Then  he 
was  sure  who  held  the  hoop. 

THE  tide  of  celebrity  rose  so  rapidly 
for  them  that  she  almost  forgot  her 
dream.  Savin  and  Savin  proved  no 
flash  in  the  pan.  They  cleaned  up 
every  bill  they  played  on.  Ixxy  was 
a  good  business  man.  Twice  they 
fought  a  rise  in  salary  out  of  the  man¬ 
agers.  They  always  had  a  room  with 
bath  at  the  good  hotels  now.  Emily 
in  her  collected  jewels  looked  like  a 
sunset  in  the  Grand  Canon.  Her  clothes 
were  billed  as  a  feature  of  the  act. 
Ixxy  sated  his  love  of  iridescent 
raiment.  The  colors  of  his  socks  and 
waistcoats  and  cravats  were  no  longer 
clashes.  They  were  collisions.  Silk 
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tion  of  halls  the  motor  energy  in  ninety 
per  cent  of  American-made  pleasure  cars 
compels  the  greatest  possible  competency 
of  the  mechanism  —  practically  without 
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"Gee,  you’re  a  lucky  gal,”  congratu¬ 
lated  Mr*.  Jonas  Crabbe,  the  wife  of 
the  Human  Flak.  who  was  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bill  at  Stonrman's  when 
Fahy  saw  the  show.  She  was  silting 
in  the  Savins’  dressing  room  crochet¬ 
ing.  Ixxy  was  cooling  off  watching  the 
Human  Fish  get  his  tank  ready. 

“Yeh.”  replied  Emily  w  “ 

had  a  fierce  headache.  She 


rarily.  She 
wished  Mrs. 

C  rubbe  would  let  her  alone. 

"I  should  sey  you  are.  after  playin’ 
all  them  Joints  we  worked  together,” 
rattled  on  the  other;  "here  you  are 
toppin’  the  bill  at  Stonrman's.  You 
got  the  star  dressing  room,  you're 
hooked  up  for  the  season  with  short 
jumps,  an’  you're  grttin’  close  to  four 
figures.” 

"We  got  a  blank*!  contract  for  next 
sraaon  at  a  raise.”  added  Emily,  "but 
money  ain't  everything.” 

"Well,  whet  do  you  want?”  re¬ 
proached  Mrs.  Crabb*.  "You  got  one 
of  the  best  husband*  in  show  business. 
He  don’t  chase  around  with  a  lot  of 
dames."  She  opened  the  door  and 
looked  out  on  the  stage.  The  Fisk  was 
safe,  fighting  with  the  stage  manager 
about  the  heal  of  the  water  he  had  to 
swim  in.  She  shut  the  door.  "You  got 
a  perfectly  swell  wardrobe  an’  the 
nicest  diamonds  I  ever  seen.  You  got 
everything  to  make  you  happy,  but  you 
ain't.  I  can  tell.  I  ain't  happy  myselfl 
The  Fish  is  awful  to  live  with,  an'  they 
ain't  no  claas  to  a  tank  act.  We’rs 
goin’  to  Have  Tommy  Bray  writ*  us  a 
sketch  next  year." 

Mrs.  Savin  sighrd.  "Taint  what  you 

ELena.  that  makes  life  worth  livin'. 

what  you  want!  Everything  you 
said  about  Ixxy  is  true.  He  gives  me 
everything  A#  wonts  me  to  have,  but 
the  on*  rotten  little  thing  I  want  he 
wont  let  me  have!” 

’’What  is  it.  hon?“  asked  Lena. 

’’My  breakfast  in  bed."  confessed 
Emily. 

"Why  not  r 

“I  don’t  know,  unless  it’s  ju«t  because 
l  want  it  They’*  always  an  excuse. 
I’m  gettin*  too  fat;  w*  got  to  rehears* 
a  new  bit  of  business,  or  we  got  to 
learn  a  new  song  at  the  publishers.  I 
used  to  fight  him  until  I  was  black 
and  blue  inside,  but  he  always  licked  me 
with  something  or  other.  So  I  quit 
tryin’.” 

"Don’t  quit  whs  lever  you  do.”  warned 
Mr*.  Crabb*.  “Keep  at  him!  You’ll 
lick  him  yet" 

Emily  shook  her  head.  “The  only 
thing  licks  Ixxy  is  what  he  says  is  bet¬ 
ter  class  than  him.  an’  we  been  mar¬ 
ried  so  long  he  knows  I  got  nothin'  on 
him  that  way.  No?  I  got  everything 
I’m  ever  goin’  to  get  from  him.  an’  I 
know  it!” 

So  it  was  no  surprise  to  Mrs.  Crabbe 
when  the  Human  Fish  came  In  very 
late  one  night  two  weeks  later  bril¬ 
liantly  illuminated  and  squared  himself 
with  the  news  that  Emily  Savin  was 
dead  after  three  days’  sickness  with 
pneumonia. 

“Pop  Killian  says  Ixxy  is  prostrated." 
ventured  Jonas. 

"That  kind  always  is."  snapped  Mrs. 
Crabbe.  ’’Hell  be  prostrated  until  he 
gels  another."  Which  simple  remark 
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the  whole  play  was  made  out  of  quotations 
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Amusing  women  read 
VANITY  FAIR 

becsuse  il  Wasps  them  aucnurant 
«t  all  ths  thin**  On*  talk*  alMol 
lh«  gossip  of  iha  lhaaira  and  opsrs 
— lha  naw  movement*  in  art*  and 
letteis  -iha  latest  in  sports  and 
salons  — the  amarimi  in  do**  and 
mot  ora — Iha  gayest  in  dancra  and 
fsahiona  — the  latest  tip  on  where 
to  dine,  to  dance,  to  drop  in  lor 
cigarettes,  coffee  and  celebrities. 

Clever  men  read 
VANITY  FAIR 

because  it  knows  iha  world,  and 
loves  it  and  laughs  ai  it  Because 
il  is  loo  winy  1.1  be  foolish  and  al- 
logalhar  loo  wise  to  be  wise.  Be¬ 
cause  il  Ian 'I  afraid  t«  buy  the  best 
work  of  our  young  writers,  ariisis 
and  dramatists.  And  because  it 
prims  such  adorable  pictures  of 
Mrs.  Vernon  Casll* 

The  most  successful  of 
the  new  magazines 

Take  your  favorite  theatrical  mag- 
ail  ne;  add  your  favorite  humorous 

Bodlcal .  stir  in  7*e  S*»r,  A  and  7*e 
"  of  London .  pour  In  one  oe 
two  reviews  of  modern  art:  sprtn- 
kle  with  a  law  Indoor  dames  and 
outdoor  spot  la,  dash  with  a  French 
flavoring!  mis  In  a  hundred  or 
sn  photographs,  portraits,  and 
sketches;  add  a  doian  useful  de¬ 
partments!  throw  in  ■  magailna 
of  fashion  and  one  id  literature, 
season  with  the  fripperies  and 
vanillas  of  New  York  and  you 
will  have  VANITY  PAIR. 


If  you  would  be 
“in  the  movement 


dance  the  naweat  dance  a  month 
before  it  becomes  popular;  dine 
In  Bohemia  before  tt  realire*  it  is 
Bohemia  and  charges  admission; 
know  what  to  see  at  the  theatre, 
hear  st  the  opera,  buy  at  the  book¬ 
shop,  ami  on  no  account  miaa  at 
the  gallerias  fill  In  and  send  in 
the  coupon  for  sis  months  of 
VANITY  FAIR,  at  |l. 

Just  Say  to  Yourself 

*  /  owe  it  in  my  teruh  end  friend* 

to  go  through  hte  mtth  my  nt,nd 

•vwn  lo  heefi  toy  «ff»i^Mrhf»«  mmrm; 
In  remmin  m  <OAir«nl  touch  with 
th0  newest  mod  tnebwt  ,n* u*rtm 
mi  It/m.  I  won't  be  mtodgy*  I  won  t 
be  pro*  rm imt  ’  /  re/u*e  la  hecnme 
-  whether  intelfec'uefh  oe  wtco/ty 

•  a  Might  Mt  tuncheno  /  won't 
hilt  m  dinner  pertr  ntone  deed  ten 
minute*  before  the  entree  There¬ 
fore.  t  wilt  nth  e  Aingte  duller  end 
•ubwetibe  to  Vemty  Fe»f 
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been  ■  man's  man.  and  he  w  dull  com¬ 
pany.  Vaudeville  actors  demand  laugh* 
from  their  intimate*  ju*t  mt  audiences 
demand  comedy  from  them  lie  »»»  “a 
gloom."  Beside*,  he  had  I h.-  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  able  to  slay  under  water, 
when  it  tea*  hi*  turn  to  huy  a  drink,  as 
long  as  a  man  in  a  diving  bell.  He 


living 

all  he 


was  not  popular  for 
freely  now  and  drank  a  lot. 

It  wasn't  that  he  »«.  heartbroken 
oyer  hi*  lo**.  The  affection  he  had  for 
Emily  in  the  early  day*  of  their  mar¬ 
ried  life  had  soon  settled  into  a  pleasant 
business  partnership,  and  the  year* 
made  her  a  domestic  necessity  to  him 
more  than  anything  else.  He  missed 
her  at  the  hotel.  He  had  trouble  with 
his  shirts,  and  the  hole*  in  his  socks 
were  annoying.  He  never  could  find 
what  he  wanted.  Time  hung  heavily  on 
hi*  hand-.  So  he  went  hack  to  work 
alone,  and  the  drudgery  of  framing  a 
single  blunted  the  edge  of  hi*  discom¬ 
fort.  But  he  respected  hi*  wife’s  mem¬ 
ory.  He  wore  a  broad,  black  band  on 
the  sleet e  of  his  light  gray  suit,  and  he 
always  spokr  of  her  as  “poor  Em.”  The 
month*  passed,  and  he  began  to  feel  a 
•rnse  of  freedom,  lie  sat  up  and  no¬ 
ticed  when  attractive  women  pasted. 
He  made  a  few  tentative  acquaintances 
with  girls  on  the  bill*,  but  there  was  no 
romance  in  the  adventures.  He  watched 
them  all  with  cold-blooded  cynicism, 
and  he  listened  carefully  to  everything 
they  aaid 

“No  class."  he  decided  when  hr  had 
Urn  attracted  to  some  woman,  had 
taken  her  to  eat  ami  urged  her  to  talk 
ho  hr  could  see  what  she  wo  like.  The 
ancient  wherie.  “I  knew  they  were  nice 
f(irl*  Ixcause  they  wouldn't  hate  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  me."  was  the  btgge-t 
laugh  in  hi*  monologue.  He  uncon¬ 
sciously  applied  the  line  as  a  gauge  to 
the  women  who  met  him  halfway. 

SLOWLY  he  worked  into  the  method  of 
the  -ingle  entertainer.  Hr  buried 
himself  for  a  season  in  “hoie-asm*"  the- 
atre*  until  he  was  ready,  and  when  he 
open'd  at  the  Majestic  the  U>oking 
manager,  agreed  that  hi.  single  was 
letter  than  Savin  anil  Savin.  The  au¬ 
dience  raved  louder  than  ever  over  his 
cool  effrontery.  Hr  was  held  over  the 
sreoml  week  aa  the  headliner.  He 
smiled  when  he  saw  the  billing  in  front 
of  the  theatre.  Topping  the  bill  at  the 
Majestic!  He  ran  down  the  list  of 
nu me*  with  a  glow  of  oatisf action. 
Their  owners  had  snubbed  him 
than  once.  Now  he  wna  billed 
them.  At  the  bottom  of  the  three 
he  read.  “Special  Added  Feature! 
Vaudeville’s  Mod  Beautiful  Star.  Mias 
Caroline  Harrington.  In  n  New  Act.” 
Every  dog  ha*  hi*  day! 

The  woman  who  topped  the  bill  when 
he  and  Emily  broke  into  fame  was  bark 
again  in  the  same  theatre  with  him.  but 
this  time  he  vu  the  drawing  card  and 
ahe  down  with  the  ales.  wine*,  and 
liquors!  Her  new  art  was  no  better 
than  the  old  one.  he  derided  as  he 
watched  her  Monday  afternoon  per¬ 
formance.  but  ahe  certainly  was  beauti- 
ful  and  Ju-t  a*  naked  a*  ever.  She 
drew  in  a  lot  of  swell  people,  he  told 
him.elf  a*  he  Hill’d  up  the  audience 
while  h*  waited  for  his  uproarious  re- 
rrption  to  die  down  enough  to  make  hi* 
opi  ning  song  heard.  She  had  dti*.  and 
that  let  her  out. 

lie  forgot  all  about  her  when  he  got 
down  to  work  Once  he  looked  offstage 
during  a  big  laugh  and  saw  her  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  wings  laughing  as  heartily 
as  the  people  in  front  of  him.  " 
change  since 
for*!  A  streak 


they  played  together  be-  “She  was  i 
rak  of  pride  dirtied  him.  “Yer  some 


and 


She 


he  raid  to  her  be-  m 


He  looked  at  her 
smiled  in  return. 

“Great  audience.' 
tween  bow*. 

“Indeed!”  she  said  and  walked  away. 
She  was  in  the  wings  again  that  night. 
He  watched  her  out  of  the  corner  of 
hi.  eye*  while  he 
worked. 

“This  is  the 
first  time  I  ever 
saw  your  act.” 

.he  said  to  him 
ns  he  stood  pant¬ 
ing  near  the 
switchboard.  “It's 
corking  " 

“Thanks”  he 
said.  “I  worked 
rotten  to-night. 

Funny  we  played 
here  together  the 
first  time  I  busted 
into  the  hig  stuff. 

You  was  the  head¬ 
liner.” 

“So?”  .he  an¬ 


swered  indifferently.  “I  play  with  so 
many  people  I  do  n<>t  recall. 

“1  was  worfcin'  with  the  wife  then,” 
he  explained.  “We  followed  you  on  the 
bill" 

“I  remember  you  now."  she  said 
icily.  “You  slapped  her  face  before  you 
went  on." 

He  looked  after  her  with  angry  eves. 
The  .well-headed  flop!  He’d  show  her 
something  before  the  week  was  over. 
The  next  few  days  hr  worked  worse 
than  he  had  in  years.  It  was  Saturday 
night  before  *he  spoke  to  him  again. 
He  was  waiting  to  go  on  when  she 
rushed  up  and  laid  her  hand  pleadingly 
tn  his  arm.  “I'm  so  sorry'  I  said  what 
1  did  about  your  wife.”  .he  whispered. 
“Sense  one  has  just  told  me  she  wa* 
dead!  What  must  you  think  of  me?" 
Her  fare  was  close  to  hi..  He  could 
smell  the  perfume  in  her  hair. 

“I  think  you're — it's  all  right."  he 
Mid.  “Forget  it.  Poor  Em.  she  was 
a  good  scout.” 

“I'm  terribly  sorry."  she  protested. 
“Where  do  you  go  next  Weckr’ 

“The  Brighton,  in  Phitly." 

"Isn't  that  nice?”  she  gurgled.  "I  go 
to  Philadelphia  too.”  That  night  hr 
stopped  the  show  dead. 

Tu,  day  afternoun  in  Philadelphia  he. 
asked  her  to  dinner  with  him. 

“I  couldn't  think  of  it,”  she  refused 
contemptuously. 

That  night  .he  stood  in  the  first  en¬ 
trance  listening  to  the  riot  that  fob 
lowed  his  finish.  "I'd  like  to  bow  to 
applause  like  that  once."  she  Mid.  He 
•need  her  by  the  hand  and  dragged 
her  out  wifh  him.  Pandemonium  broke 
l*«»e.  They  bowed  again.  Before  »hr 
knew  it  he  whirled  her  off  in  a  wait* 
that  left  her  breathless,  and  the  audi¬ 
enee  stampeded. 

When  she  finally  got  to  her  dressing 
room  .he  sat  a  long  time  looking  at 
herself  in  the  mirror.  The  experience 
of  bowing  with  Savin  was  a  revelation. 
Even  when  .he  first  came  from  the 
dramatic  .tage  at  the  top  of  her  popu¬ 
larity.  «he  had  never  heard  anything 
like  the  roar  of  delight  she  had  to  night. 
She  tingled  with  it  .till.  Why  couldn't 
.he  do  that?  8 —thing  was  wrong. 
The  legitimate  stage  did  not  want  her 
after  her  vaudeville  venture,  and  she 
»a»  too  trine  not  to  know  »hr  wa*  losing 
Fer  drawing  power  in  the  varieties. 
How  long  would  It  be  lie  fore  she 
would  bo  pav-e?  She  searched  her 
fare  anxiously  for  a  trace  of  a  wrinkle. 
There  was  none  now.  but  she  knew 
there  would  be  one  soon.  She  must  do 
something. 

A  knock  Fame  at  the  door.  "See 
who  il  is.  Lida.”  she  ordered  her  negro 
maid. 

“It's  the  grnTman  doe-  the  funny 
aet."  reported  Lida.  “He  wants  to 
know  will  you  go  to  de  Sans  Souci 
cabaret  after  de  show." 

Miss  Harrington  took  another  long 
look  in  the  glass.  “Tell  him.”  she  began 
and  stopped.  Then  »he  decided:  “I'll  he 
ready  in  twenty  minute*  " 

SIIE  almost  regretted  bar  decision 
when  »he  saw  his  pink  enwat  and  hi* 
green  socks,  and  she  was  ghtd  when  the 
head  waiter  picked  out  a  quiet  corner. 
She  watched  him  anxtou-l)  when  the 
food  came.  Thank  Heaven,  he  did  not 
eat  with  his  knife. 

“You  must  I*  very  lonely  without 
your  wife."  she  said.  “I  suppose  you 
rai-s  her  horribly ." 

"I’m  over  it  now.  I  don't  like 
workin*  alone."  he  answered,  his  direct 
stare  fastening  on  her  face. 

She  was  so  pretty!" 

“Yer  some  looker  yerself,"  said  I«y 
bluntly  "Yer  ain't  billed  wrong." 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  a  lady's 
an,  Mr.  Savin.  I  suppose  it's  the 
Oriental  in  you."  she  said,  flushing 
“Come  again  on  Oriental!’' 

"I  mean  it's  your  Eastern  blood 
make*  you  say  such  nice  thing*  and 


have  such  a  bud  temper,”  she  explained. 
“You  look  Spanish.’ 

"I'm  from  the  West.  I'm  purl  Indian," 
lied  the  son  of  Williamsburg. 

“How  interesting,’’  she  purred.  He 
looked  at  her  closely  to  see  if  she  whs 
fooling.  She  looked  at  hi*  swarthy  skin, 
his  high  cheek  bones,  his  smull  black 
eyes,  and  his  aquiline  nose,  and  be¬ 
lieved  him.  He  let  the  force  of  his  revela¬ 
tion  soak  in.  Then  he  told  her  the  story 
of  hi-  life,  writing  the  scenario  a*  he 
talked.  He  left  out  the  teacher  and  sub¬ 
stituted  a  Penobscot  chief.  She  touched 
his  lean,  powerful  hnnds  with  her  fin¬ 
ger  when  he  showed  her  the  bulge  in  his 
ii»ts  where  he  hud  broken  his  hands. 

“Don’t  you  love  masterful  men?"  she 
usked.  “I  adore  them.”  The  Hawaiian 
orchestra  whined  out  a  tune. 

Hi*  beady  eye*  glowed!  "Come  on, 
let’s  dunce."  he  said.  He  held  her  pro- 
tec  led  ii  gainst  the  swaying  mob  on  the 
floor  with  a  sharply  crooked  elbow.  She 
could  feel  the  strength  in  hia  arms  hold, 
ing  her  steady  when  she  tripped,  lie 
was  brutally  indifferent  to  the  glurcs  of 
the  men  ho  shoved  out  of  the  way. 

“What  u  glorious  dunce!"  she  panted, 
out  of  breath,  "You’re  a  heavenly 
trotter." 


"Yer  some  hoofer  yerself,"  he  a 
swerrd.  “Try  another 
till  the  cufc  close-1. 

Just  before  he  hunded 
the  taxicab  at  her  hotel 
kissed  her. 


.1. 


They  danced 

her  out  of 
entrance  he 
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be  mad.,  sod  In-few  the  flr»t  coer  of  Collier's  wlU 


one  tell  me  what  in  the 
Harrington  see*  in 
that  little  thug  she's  going  to  marry," 
( •egged  Wilherforce  ltU-*Hiiignui»h,  wip¬ 
ing  hia  monocle.  He  WM  standing  at 
the  bar  in  the  Jesters,  honoring  with  his 
presence  some  vaudeville  actors  he  hud 
met  while  taking  u  flyer  in  the  varie¬ 
ties.  “She's  simply  mad  about  the  crea¬ 
ture.  Her  maid  told  my  wife  she’*  got 
her  apartments  nil  trashed  out  with 
Nuvasinux  blankets  and  tomahawks  and 
scalping  knives  and  all  that  rot  You 
know  he's  an  Indian!"  he  confided  lo 
Mr.  Jonas  Crabbc,  the  Human  Fish, 
who  just  ordered  the  drink*. 

“I  always  thought  he  was  a  Jew," 
said  Jonas.  “Hid  you  hear  what  tribe 
he  belongs  to?" 

"He's  the  son  of  a  Penobucotch  chief- 
lain.  I  believe,"  resume-l  lllcssingmunh. 
"I  presume  now  they're  married  we'll 
all  l>e  invited  lo  the  pot  roast- — beg 
par-ion.  I  should  have  said  potlatch.” 

"Sho'e  certainly  got  him  trained  all 
right,  a  wild,  curly  wolf  like  him,"  con¬ 
tributed  the  Fish.  "He  don't  wear  none 
of  th.-m  Spanish  omelet  make-up*  ho 
used  to  poison  the  view  with  Sho’a  got 
him  dresstn'  like  a  preacher." 

"Il's  fifty-fifty,  because  he's  off  his 
nut  about  her  loo."  said  Virgil  O’KIuck. 
"You  rcmemlwr  nil  that  diamond  junk 
Emily  used  in  doll  up  in,  till  she  looked 
like  n  prairie  fire?  Well,  I  saw  Imv 
and  her  nolle  goin'  Into  llustcmopen  s 
one  night  this  winter,  and  she  had  it 
ull  on.  She  looked  like  a  piece  of 
Paine's  fireworks." 

"He's  let  me  In  for  a  fine  battle  wit' 
my  old  woman,  I  know  that,"  broke  in 
Crabbc.  "Give  u*  another  drink.  You 
know  my  wife  i*  it  reg’lar  fellow.  If 
she's  out  wit'  you.  she  does  whatever 
you  do.  If  you  swear,  she  swear*.  No 
swell  heed  nor  nothin'.  Very  broad¬ 
minded  Keg'lnr  pel-former,  you  know. 
We  were  cornin'  from  Deelroit  Inst 
week,  an'  luy  an'  his  squaw  is  on 
hoard.  We're  parsin'  through  their  car 
to  get  to  the  diner  an’  we  meets  Itiy 
carryin’  a  big  tray. 

“‘Hello,  I^-na,’  he  says  to  the  wife, 
restin'  the  tray  so 'a  he  kin  -hake  hand-. 
She  takes  a  long  look  at  the  tray  and 
then  at  him. 

'“Who's  the  layout  fer?'  she  barks. 

“  'Oh,'  he  says.  'Currie  ain't  feelin'  so 
this  mornin'.  She  thought  she 
ildn't  get  up,  so  I'm  bringin'  her 
in  a  bite  of  breakfast  to  bed.  Some 

_ class,  eh?' 

“l-cna  gives 
him  a  shove  out 
of  the  way,  an' 
pusses  on.  She 
don't  congratu¬ 
late  him  n  e  r 
nothin'.  An'  all 
the  way  into  the 
Grand  Central 
she  does  nothin' 
but  pan  the  men 
fer  abusin’  their 
wives,  an'  bawl- 
me  out  because  I 
stopped  to  apolo¬ 
gize  to  Izzv  fer 
what  she  done 
to  him.  Ain't 
wimmen  hell?" 


ISIS 


the  best  heads 

the  best 


“The  best  heads  the  world  ever  knew  were 
well  read  and  the  best  heads  take  the  best 
places,”  said  Emerson. 

This  sentence  states  in  practical  terms  the  idea 
behind  that  wonderful  series  of  books — THE 

HARVARD  CLASSICS.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot; 
editor  of  these  books,  designed  them  to  include  the 
material  essential  for  a  liberal  education. 

What  Is  a  Liberal  Education? 

Dr.  Kliot  (and  no  man  surely  is  better  tilted  to  answer 
this  question!)  says  that  a  liberal  education  (1)  must  pro¬ 
duce  a  liberal  attitude  toward  life,  an  unprejudiced  point 


of  view,  a  capacity  for  looking  on  all  questions  freshly 
and  honestly.  (2)  It  must  acquaint  one  with  the  immense 
store  of  discoveries,  experiences  and  reflections  which 
humanity  in  its  irregular  progress  has  gathered.  This  latter 
being  especially  vital  because  it  convinces  of  the  upward 
tendency  of  the  human  race-.  , 


This  Remarkable  Man’s  Next  Step 

Next.  Dr.  Eliot  stated  that  he  believed  the  literature 
necessary  to  build  such  an  education  could  he  placed  on 
a  shelf  five-feet  long.  His  assertion  astounded  many 
people.  But  Dr.  Kliot  has  gone  ahead  and  (after  years  of 
study,  and  with  all  the  great  libraries  of  the  world, 

Cubfic  and  private,  at  his  command)  made  the  selection  of 
is  five-foot  shelf.  It  is  called 


THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS 

Dr.  Eliot’s  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 


Mere  is  the  vital  literature  of  the  world  — the  history, 
science,  drama,  poetry,  politics,  romance,  and  biography 
"Itich  give  a  complete  picture  of  each  stage  of  civilization 
from  the  beginning  as  seen  in  its  own  eyes.  Here  are  the 
books  which  make  a  man  really  well  read,  saving  the  time 
necessary  to  select  and  the  expense  of  investing  in  a  large 
number  of  expensive  editions. 


In  fact,  much  of  their  contents  cannot  he  obtained  else¬ 
where  at  all  save  at  prohibitive  prices,  for  the  hooks  are 
out  of  print.  And  the  volumes  are  indexed  so  that 
every  subject  and  line  is  at  a  busy  person’s  finger  tins. 
We  want  to  tell  you  more  about  these  remarkable  books. 
May  we? 


This  valuable  little  book  of  60 
pages,  flexibly  bound  in  art 
leather,  fully  illustrated  and  giving 
an  excellent  description  of  THE 
HARVARD  CLASSICS— will  be 
sent  FREE  to  all  Collier  readers. 


It  contains  Dr.  Eliot’s  own  fasci¬ 
nating  account  of  why  he  under¬ 
took  this  work,  also  an  article 
on  Relation  of  Reading  to  / 
Business  and  an  expert  Guide  f 
to  Reading.  Get  it  /  / 


/  mail  this  to-day 

/  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son 

416  WM|  13th  Street,  New  York 

Pleas*  send  me  FREE,  and  without  obliga 
non.  The  Harvard  Classics  Book. 
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You  say  “Williams’”— the  dealer  says  “which 
form”— you  pick  your  favorite — and  another 
long  term  of  shaving  comfort  is  assured. 
Why  grub  along  with  a  near-soap  when  the 
real  thing  is  right  at  your  elbow? 

No  beard  ever  bullied  Williams’  lather  and 
no  skin  ever  resented  its  cool,  soothing  touch. 
“Something  new”  may  have  an  inviting  per¬ 
fume  and  a  snappy  wrapper  but  there  is  a 


wiry  beard  and  a  tender  skin  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Williams’  is  something  old.  Its  thick, 
creamy,  soothing  lather  has  met  and  con¬ 
quered  every  shaving  problem  for  75  years. 

Williams '  Shaving  Soap  comes  in  several 
convenient  forms: 

Stick,  Powder,  Cream,  Liquid 

and  in  round  cakes 

Send  12c  in  stamps  (ora  trial  size  of  the  four  forms  shown  here 
Then  decide  which  you  prefer  or  send  4c  in  stamps  for  any  one. 


THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Dept.  A,  GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 
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KING  TOURING ,  seven  passenger 


AN  NOVNCEMENT-1  9  1  7 


EIGHT  I 


The  King  Motor  Car  Company 

is  now  well  into  its  third  year  of  eight  cylinder  leader¬ 
ship,  after  a  long  period  of  building  successful  “Fours.  ” 

Throughout  America  and  in  forty-nine  for-  Company  in  prosperous  and  strong  financially, 
cign  lands  this  pioneer  Eight  is  in  constant  scr-  Year,  of  standing  behind  the  King  car  down  to 
vice,  there  being  more  Kings  in  opemtioo the  its  last  bolt  and  world- wide  advertising  in 
world  over  than  nnv  other  Eight  save  one.  high  class  mediums  have  contributed  their 

1U16  was  a  year  of  many  notable  King  •lode  share  to  the  huilding  up  of  a  prestige  that 

ear  achievements,  the  most  outstanding  of  should  mean  much  to  prospective  buyers, 

which  was  the  Oflicial  A.  A.  A.  IO.80O  mile  The  many  advantages  of  the  eight  cylinder 
non-sto|>-motor  test.  V-tvpc  motor  are  based  on  mechanical  prin- 

On  the  threshold  of  1917  there  is  every  in-  ciplcs  too  fundamental  to  lie  questioned, 

dication  that  King  success  will  far  exceed  the  Actual  performance  on  the  road  will  present 

records  of  previous  years.  The  car  is  right  these  advantages  far  more  forcibly  than  tech- 

mechanically ;  the  new  Imdv  models  are  finer  meal  explanations.  The  King  dealer  in  your 

and  more  luxurious  than  ever  before;  the  vicinity  invites  you  to  ask  for  a  demonstration. 

Writ,  for  drnriptirr  matte r  and  nrare.t  dealer,  mad  d  n't  fml  to  tint  the  Kimg  rituUl  ml  the  AatamMr  Shorn* 
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MR.  RILEY 


BY  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 


HAYES  and  Wheeler  were  President  and  Vice  President  of  these  Sum  when 
Indiana  began  to  think  and  talk  more  about  Janm  Whitcomb  Riley  than 
about  llnyca  and  Wheeler.  The  good,  flat  State  had  a  poet,  and  her  beat  people 
(that  la.  moat  of  her  people)  knew  it  from  the  first:  they  rcaliied  the  happineaa 
and  the  beauty  of  the  event.  To  great  number*  of  men  and  women  who  remem¬ 
ber  that  dlaeovery  it  la  tin  their  memories)  a*  if  they  had  beheld  the  coming 
of  a  new  anti  smiling  brightness 
upon  everything,  like  sunshine 
twinkling  over  a  freshly  showered 
landscape.  Never  gloomy  or  un¬ 
friendly  people,  or  reserved  with 
their  emotions,  tho  Hooaters  were 
happier,  anti  showed  It;  they 
smiled  of  toner:  they  smiled  when¬ 
ever  they  spoke  his  name,  or  when 
they  heard  some  one  else  speak  it. 

This  ia  not  a  figure  of  speech,  or 
decoration;  it  Is  the  literal  fact, 
snd  the  smiles  were  physical  tokens. 

They  are  still  there,  moreover,  anti 
esn  be  seen  by  any  traveler  to 
Indiana  who  speaks  or  hears 
spoken  the  nnme  of  James  Whit¬ 
comb  Riley.  Nowadays,  of  course, 
those  smiles  are  not  Indiana's 
alone;  they  hnve  spread  to  wher¬ 
ever  there  nre  children,  or  honest 
folk  who  love  a  poet. 

In  Indiana,  under  Hayes  ami 
Wheeler,  there  was  a  boy  of  eleven 
who  had  been  conscious  of  the 
mime  of  dome*  Whitcomb  Riley 
for  some  time:  conscious  that  this 
name  was  in  the  air  and  that  a 
perceptible  joy  went  with  the 
speaking  of  it.  He  does  not  to  this 
day  forget  the  lively  look,  the 
merry  fondness  and  prophecy  of 
pleasure,  that  were  in  his  mother's 
face  on  a  summer  morning  when 
•he  told  him  thul  Mr.  Riley  was 
coming  to  the  house.  The  boy  said: 

“James  Whitcomb  Riley?"  In  ex¬ 
citement,  though  h<%  had  merely 
caught  the  contagion  of  pleasure 
with  which  the  name  was  always 
spoken.  And  the  mother,  her  eye* 
dancing,  snid  “Yen!"  as  if  she  cried 
out  news  that  was  good  indeed. 

lie  came,  and  there  was  added 
to  the  boy’s  life  a  friendship,  in¬ 
stant  and  perpetual.  This  miracu¬ 
lous  fortune  was  the  boy's  from 
that  day  forth,  and  never  ended. 

And  was  there  ever  before  or  since 
such  a  fairy  friend  for  a  boy?  He 
could  draw  real  pictures;  he  taught 
the  boy  to  draw  pictures;  he  played 
the  guitar;  he  played  the  banjo, 
danced  jigs  and  sang  them  too; 
he  turned  "enrt  wheels"  on  the 
front  lawn  in  a  frock  coat,  regard¬ 
less  of  passers-by.  and  would  have 
taught  the  boy  to  tum  them  if  the 
latter  had  not  been  so  much  the 

clumsier  of  the  two  that  he  could  never  learn.  He  took  the  boy  for  long  walks 
»nd  told  him  of  poems  and  stories  that  were  In  the  making,  seeming  to  consult 
him  with  interest  upon  points  of  artistry;  telling  him,  too.  of  whimsical 
adventures  and  mishaps;  of  odd  people  and  strange  things  in  their  lives — and 
of  plays  and  pantomimes  and  minstrels  and  circuses.  Often,  as  the  boy  grew 
older,  coming  to  be  more  a  youth  than  a  boy.  the  walks  were  by  moonshine  and 


would  last  till  midnight,  when  the  two  would  have  ice  cream  and  pie — aome- 
times  too  much  pie  at  a  restaurant.  The  friendship  (except  in  the  boy’a 
worshipful  mind)  seemed  to  be  upon  a  matter-of-course  and  democratic  bnsis: 
the  poet  appearing  to  have  forgotten  from  the  first— or  never  to  have  perceived 
— any  difference  between  the  boy  and  himself  in  age,  intelligence,  reputation,  or 
experience.  Thua,  one  night  he  came  to  the  boy'a  house  In  a  state  of  unusual 

gayety  (he  was  almost  always 
gayer  than  anybody  else)  over  a 
book  he  was  going  to  havo  pub- 
liahrd — his  first  book  to  be  printed 
over  hi*  own  name.  It  was  to  be 
prose,  for  the  greater  part;  short 
■tortes,  with  poem*  In  between;  it 
wa.  railed  "The  Hoss  Girl,"  after 
the  title  of  the  first  story;  and  it 
must  be  a  rare  book  now;  worth 
something  to  a  collector.  That 
night  the  poet  drew  a  design  for 
the  cover,  an  ink  bottle  mounted 
like  a  cannon  and  firing  a  charge 
of  ink  which  formed,  in  explosion, 
the  letters  of  the  title.  The  poet 
seemed  anxious  to  know  how  the 
boy  liked  the  design;  and  the  l»oy. 
encouraged  to  add  something, 
drew  an  imp  leaning  down  out  of 
a  cloud  with  a  quill  pen  In  his 
hand,  the  pen  firing  the  touchholc 
of  tha  ink  dottle  cannon;  and  thus 
the  cover  was  printed  and  that  boy 
insufferably  puffed  up. 

Sometimes  the  poet  would  come 
to  the  boy'a  house,  ami  perhupa  all 
afternoon  and  nil  evening  would 
tell  the  story  of  a  book  he  hud 
read:  acting  the  scenes  in  it,  being 
each  character  in  turn,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  thing  so  live  that  the  author 
of  it  must  have  wept  in  sheer  pride 
could  he  hnve  been  there.  The  poet 
would  hold  the  eager  little  audi¬ 
ence  of  that  house  —  the  boy's 
father,  mother,  sister,  and  the  boy 
himoclf — sitting  on  the  edges  of 
their  chairs  by  the  hour;  he  would 
keep  them  chuckling,  or  send  them 
into  shouting  laughter,  or  even 
bring  them  near  to  weeping;  for 
he  was  an  incomparable  aetor,  the 
truest,  realrst  comedian  this  coun¬ 
try  has  known.  He  came  to  that 
house  almost  every  Sunday,  when 
he  was  not  traveling,  for  many 
years;  and  afterward,  though  the 
boy  was  grown  up  and  even  came 
to  bo  middle-aged,  he  was  always 
a  worshipful  boy  when  he  w'as  with 
the  poet.  The  poet  always  called 
him  by  his  first  name,  while  he  al¬ 
ways  called  the  poet  "Mr.  Riley," 
and  sirred  him. 

The  truth  is,  and  it  should  be 
told,  that  the  poet  did  not  like  to 
be  known  as  Jim  Riley.  Once,  when 
the  boy  was  about  sixteen,  and  they 
were  walking  together,  the  poet,  apropos  of  nothing  that  had  hern  said,  and 
after  a  silence,  broke  out  to  the  boy's  rather  shocked  mystification:  "I'm  not 
Jim  Riley! .  I'm  Mister  Riley,  by  God!"  And  he  was.  He  would  sing  an  old-time 
darky  song  to  the  guitar,  and  finish  it  by  dancing  an  intricate  little  step;  he 
would  cut  aD  manner  of  droll  capers,  in  mimicry:  he  was  the  very  liveliest  soul 
ever  known,  and  the  neighborliesl ;  but  those  who  understood  him  best  never 
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prm.  th«*re  were  certain  mos- 
qut  to- minded  critics,  a  few  rdl* 
lorial  writera  and  some  Mrlnrm 
(particularly  of  hia  early  work) 
•ho  war*  often  viciou*  and  some- 
(  mo  aft  Dally  per>onat.  Go.)  in 
HU  kN>rn  couldn't  tall  why!  Thla 
<»  on-  of  th-  moat  curious  and 
>rn««aink>aa  thing*  In  human  na- 


•eem*  lifted  or-r  the  h-ada  of  hit 
fellows  know*  that  hit  elevation 
haa  made  certain  men  and  women. 

strangers  to  himteif.  into  en-ntiea. 
Th-y  hat-  him  and  pursue  him  alyly  and  malignantly, 
perhaps  for  year*.  Mr.  Riley  had  hia  inevitable  allot¬ 
ment  of  three  inexplicable  creature*,  and  they  were 
successful  in  making 
him  pace  the  floor  now 
and  th'-n  \  >*.*»•-  "• 

►  -  •  ••  r  > •» 
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Then  there  wa*  an 
odd  folly,  prevalent  for 
a  long  time  among  the 
more  provincial  kind  of 
people  in  hit  own  State 
These  hotly  alleged  that 
Mr.  Riley’*  dialect 
poems  were  injuring 
Indiana’*  reputation 
for  culture.  It  seem* 
incredible,  but  there  did 


called  him  "Jim”  unless  they  were  related  to 
him  or  knew  themselves  part  of  hia  most  inti¬ 
mate  life.  Nevertheless,  it  wa>  natural  that  a 
great  many  people  liked  to  think  of  him  and 
apeak  of  him  at  "Jim.”  We  are  so  naively 
ready  to  confuse  the  artist  vrith  hu  work:  peo¬ 
ple  loved  Joe  Jefferson  partly  because  they 
thought  he  was  like  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Thus  Mr. 
Riley  teemed  to  them  like  the  character,  he 
built,  common  and  plain  and  humorous  and 
childlike  and  tender-hearted.  So  he  was— yet  he 
was  also  a  great  artist  and  a  man  of  unique 
distinction,  two  facts  -imetimca  Wunderingly 
suspected  by  himself;  and  he  knew  that  >uch 
a  person  should  not  bo  called  "Jim  Riley." 

He  never  outgrew  his  astonishment  that  Ae 
happened  to  lie  what  he  was:  “I’m  only  the 
reed  that  the  whistle  blows  through."  he  said, 
always  in  surprise  that  he.  instead  of  an¬ 
other.  had  been  the  retd  selected  by  the  cosmic 
musician.  Ho  felt  that  all  human  being-*  werr 
both  marvelous  and  ignominious,  and  he  had 
hi-i  share  of  gentle  pride  as  a  marvel,  but 
more  than  hia  thare  of  humility  as  a 
sample  of  ignominy.  He  was  utterly 

without  egotism.  • 

Yes,  he  was  a  great  artist.  The  word* 
are  flaccid  with  overexercite;  “art"  and 
"artist"  being  now  part  of  our  prattling 
of  everything  under  the  »un;  yet 
they  must  serve.  Wo  speak  of  "art 
and  letter*”— “art  and  letters.C 
tome  artists  being  alto  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  but  not  a  great  many  men  of 
letters  being  also  artists,  or 
comprehending  artists, 
though  it  I.  a  habit  of  men 
Of  letters  to  alt  confidently 


in  judgment  upon  artist*.  Thus  a  rhetorician  (some¬ 
thing  which  any  sufficiently  studious  parson  may  be) 
kindly  reconstructed  for  Thackeray,  not  long  ago,  the 
opening  sentence*  of  "Vanity  Fair.’’  The  result  wa* 
a  school -book  kind  of  thing,  with  vicious  damage  to 
picture  and  cadence,  for  Thackeray  had  been  using 
word*  a*  a  puintrr  use*  paint,  and  with  a  musician* 
ear  a*  well.  The  man  of  letter*  wa*  blind  and  deaf 
—even  to  the  difference  between  him*elf  and 
Thackeray;  he  did  not  suspect  that  Thackeray  knew 
the  "proper"  rhetorical  order  (had  known  it.  natu¬ 
rally,  since  hi*  school  days)  and  had  discarded  It  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  brought  about  that  chaste 
result  triumphantly  presented  by  the  professor. 

An  artist  is  a  person  who  reveals  bits  of  creation 
by  re-creating  semblances  of  them  in  symbols.  Men 
of  letter*  aro  students  of  the  symbols  which  artista 
of  a  certain  kind— dead  literary  artists — were  wont 
to  use.  Mr.  Riley,  horn  an  artist,  became  a  man  of 
letters,  though  he  did  not  insist  that  the  artista 
whom  he  studied  must  be  dead.  There  is  almost 
always  this  difference  between  a  man  of  letters  and 
an  artist  who  has  become  also  a  man  of  letter*. 
The  man  purely  of  letters  will  have  his  artists  dead 
(or  very  foreign)  before  he  so  honors  them  as  to 
chop  them  up  into  little  laws  for  the  living.  But  the 
artist-man-of-letters  cares  only  for  the  art  and  for 
the  life  it  expresses;  and  he  is  able  to  recognize  it  in¬ 
stantly.  even  when  it  is  the  product  of  a  "new  man.” 
Men  who  have  done  great  work  greet  and  hail  the 
good  work  of  others,  but  upon  the  bad  work  of  others 
they  usually  are  silent,  except  in  extreme  privacy.  It 
wa*  thus  with  Mr.  Riley,  for  he  was  a  poet,  and  not  a 
mosquito.  Neither  was  he  of  that  ingrowing  sort  of 
half-artists  who  cry  out  passionately  that  they  “exist 
to  give  expression  to  themselves."  His  purpose  was 


town  upon  his  register,  should  appraise  them  as 
farmers.  Edward  Eggleston  had  made  the  F.ast 
think  Indiana  unfashionable  enough,  the  sufferers 
alleged  bitterly  (the  East  consisting  principally  of 
>omc  herd-bound  Philadelphians  ‘encountered  at  a 
seabcach).  and  just  as  the  State  was  emerging 
from  the  “Hoosier Schoolmaster”  disaster,  Mr.  Riley’s 
poems  began  the  ruinous  work  all  over  again,  and 
ever)'  Hoosier’s  life  would  lie  one  long  shame  if  Mr. 
Riley  were  encouraged  to  go  on  writing  them. 

Strange  that  such  buzzing  could  make  a  great  man 
wince!  Yet  even  in  his  later  years  the  mosquitoes 
dug  in  and  drew  blood  sometimes.  Once  when  he 
was  ill.  and  his  middle-aged  boy  friend  sat  by  his 
l-edside,  the  poet  drowsed  a  while,  then  tossed  sud¬ 
denly,  flung  out  an  arm,  and  opened  his  eyes  wide, 
seeing  nothing  material.  He  spoke  loudly,  in  a 
sonorous  voice  of  a  strange  quality  unknown  to  the 
visitor,  uttering  the  word  “renown"  three  mourn¬ 
ful  limes.  "Renown!  Renown!  Renown!"  he  said. 
“The  higher  you  lift  your  head  the  more  can  see  to 
.trike  it!” 

He  could  turn  at  will,  however,  to  some  powerful 
consolation*.  He  said,  one  day:  "So  long  as  a  fellow 
know*  that  Howells  and  Mark  Twain  think  well  of 
him,  I  guess  he  can  stand  a  good  deal  from  other 
piople!  It  would  be  pretty  bud  if  thru  didn’t  like 
him.  but.  as  long  as  they  do,  he  must  bo  pretty 
nearly  all  right.” 

The  Incomparable  Comedian 

HE  knew,  too.  that  the  everyday  people  of  the 
country  were  grateful  to  him  and  grateful  for 
him;  they  felt  that  he  was  a  gift  to  them.  And  in 
hi*  "platform  career."  during  those  year*  when  he 
went  about  the  country  reading  hi*  poem*,  he  saw 
with  his  eye*  and  heard  with  his  oar*  what  people 
thought  of  him.  Never  any  other  man  stood  night 
after  night  on  stage  or  platform  to  receive  such  solid 
roars  of  applause  for  the  "reading"  of  poem* — and 
for  himself.  He  did  not  "read"  his  poems;  he  did 
not  "recite"  them,  either;  he  took  hi*  whole  body 
into  his  hands,  as  it  were,  and  by  his  wizard  mastery 
of  suggestion  left  no  James  Whitcomb  Riley  at  all 
upon  the  stage;  instead,  the  audience  saw  and  heard 
whatever  the  Incomparable  comedian  wished  them  to 
see  and  hear.  He  held  u  literally  unmatched  power 
over  them  for  riotous  laughter  or  for  actual  copious 
tears;  and  no  one  who  ever  saw  an  exhibition  of 
that  power  will  forget  it-  or  forget  him.  There  he 
stood,  alone  upon  the  stage,  a  blond,  shortish,  whim¬ 
sical  man  in  evening  clothes— a  figure  with  “a  whole 
lot  of  style."  and  a  whole  lot  of  ita  own  style  too!  He 
offered  *  deferential  prefatory  sentence  or  so;  then 
suddenly  face  and  figure  altered,  seemed  to  merge 
completely  into  those  of  a  person  altogether  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  poet,  and  not  Mr.  Riley,  but  a  Hoosier 
farm  hand,  perhaps,  or  a  thin  little  girl  stood  be 
fore  you.  "done  to  the  life."  Then  the  voice  came, 
“done  to  the  life."  too— done  to  the  last  half-audible 
breath  at  the  end  of  husky  chuckle  or  wistful  sigh. 
There  was  no  visible  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
magician:  the  audience  did  not  strain  or  worry  for 
him  as  audiences  so  often  do  for  those  who  "enter¬ 
tain”  them,  because  hi*  craft  lay  not  in  contortion 
hut  In  a  glamouring  suggestion  that  held  spectators 
rspt  and  magnetized.  Mr.  Nat  Goodwin’s  opinion* 
upon  the  produetjon  of  realistic  pathos  in  comedy 
may  be  accepted  as  academic.  Mr.  Goodwin  said: 
"/  used  to  recite  ’Good-by,  Jim’— until  I  heard  Riley 
do  it  Then  I  asked  the  Lord  to  forgive  me.  and 
never  tried  it  again!" 

Even  as  the  poet  sat  and  talked  quietly  with  s 
friend  these  extraordinary  (Continued  on  page  221 


Riles  i rilh  hit  friend.  Joel  Chandler  llarrii.  al  the  latter'*  home  In  Atlanta 


Richmond,  Va„  hat  one  of  Ihe  Until  country  chit*  In  tht  South  tor  lhal  mailer  U'$  one  of  the  llneil  anytchere  In  the  irorld 

RICHMOND  AND  OTHER  PLACES 

AMERICAN  ADVENTURES,  VI— BY  JULIAN  STREET 


Til K  last  time  I  went  ■broad  n  Briton  on  the 
bout  told  me  n  story  about  an  American  tounat 
uho  naked  an  old  English  gardener  how  they  made 
inch  aplendid  lnwna  over  there. 

"First  we  cut  the  grass."  *a*d  the  gardener  "and 
then  we  roll  it.  Then  we  cut  It,  and  then  we  roll  it." 
"That's  Just  what  we  do wild  the  American. 
“Ah.”  returned  the  gardener.  “but  over  here 
we've  been  doing  it  five  hundred  year*!" 

In  Liverpool  another  Englishman  told  me  the 
■sme  story.  Three  or  four  others  told  it  to  me  in 
Undon.  In  Kent  I  heard  it  twice,  and  in  Susses 
five  or  six  times.  After  going  to  Oxford  and  the 
Thames  I  lost  count. 

In  the  South  my  companion  and  I  had  a  similar 
experience  with  the  story  about  that  daughter  of 
the  Confederacy  who  declared  she  had  always 
thought  “damn  Yankee"  one  word.  In  Maryland 
that  story  umused  us,  in  Virginia  it  seemed  to  lose 
»  little  of  ita  edge,  and  we  are  proud  to  this  day 
because,  in  the  far  Southern  States,  we  managsd  to 
grin  and  bear  it. 

Doubtless  the  young  lady  likewise  thought  that 
"you-air  was  one  word.  However  I  refrained  from 
'ug grating  that,  lest  it  be  taken  for  an  attempt  at 
retaliation.  And  really  there  was  no  occasion  to 
retaliate,  for  the  story  was  always  told  with  good- 
humored  appreciation  not  only  of  the  dig  at 
'  Yankees"— collectively  all  Northerners  are  “Yan¬ 
kees"  in  the  South — but  also  of  the  sweet  absurdity 
if  the  "unreconstructed"  point  of  view. 

Speaking  broadly  of  the  South.  I  believe  that 
there  survives  to-day  little  real  bitterness  over  the 
Civil  War  and  the  destructive  and  grotesquely 
named  period  of  "reconstruction."  When  a  South¬ 
ern  belle  of  to-day  damns  Yankee*,  she  means  by  it, 
I  judge,  about  as  much,  and  about  as  little,  as  she 
'ices  by  the  kisses  she  gives  young  men  who  bear 
to  her  the  felicitous  Southern  relationship  of  “kiss¬ 
ing  cousins." 

Even  from  old  Confederate  soldiers  I  heard  no 
expressions  of  violent  feeling?  They  spoke  gently, 
handsomely  and  often  humorously  of  the  war,  but 
'ever  harshly.  Real  hate,  1  think,  rrmains  in  only 
one  quarter:  in  the  hearts  of  some  old  ladies,  the 


wives  and  widows  of  Confederate  soldier* — for  there 
a  re  but  few  mothers  of  the  soldiers  left.  The  won- 
der  is  that  more  of  th*  old  ladies  of  the  South  have 
not  held  to  their  resentment,  for.  as  I  have  heard 
many  a  soldier  say.  women  are  the  greatest  suf¬ 
ferer*  from  war.  One  veteran  said  to  me:  “My  arm 
was  shattered  and  had  to  he  amputated  at  the 
shoulder.  There  was  no  anesthetic.  If  course  I 
suffered,  but  I  never  suffered  as  my  mother  did 
when  she  learned  what  1  had  endured.” 

Be  they  haters  of  the  North  or  not.  the  old  ladiea 
of  the  South  are  among  ita  chief  glories,  and  it 
should  be  added  that  another  of  those  glories  is  the 
■ppreclstion  which  the  South  ha*  tor  the  white- 
haired  heroines  who  are  ita  mother*,  grandmother*, 
and  great-grandmothers,  and  the  unfailing  natural 
homage  that  it  pay*  them.  I  do  not  mean  by  thi* 
merely  that  children  and  grandchildren  have  been 
taught  to  treat  their  elder*  with  respect.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  that  they  love  them.  The  thing  of 
which  I  speak  i*  beyond  family  feeling,  beyond  the 
respect  of  youth  for  age  It  is  a  strong,  superb 
sentiment,  something  as  great  at  it  is  subtle,  which 
floods  the  South,  causing  it  to  love  and  reverence 
ita  old  ladie*  collectively,  and  with  a  kind  of  na¬ 
tional  spirit,  like  the  love  and  reverence  of  a 
proud  people  for  its  flag 

"Lmk  Out !  She’d  Unreconstructed  ” 

A  MONO  young  men.  I  met  many  who  told  me  with 
suitable  pride  of  the  parts  played  by  their  fathers 
and  uncle*  in  the  war.  but  of  all  these  only  one 
spoke  with  heat.  He  was  a  Georgian,  and  when  I 
mentioned  to  him  that,  in  all  my  inquiries.  I  had 
heard  of  no  case*  of  atrocious  attacks  upon  women 
by  soldiers — such  attack*  as  we  heard  of  at  the 
time  of  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium  and  France 
—he  replied  with  a  great  show  of  feeling  that  I  had 
been  misinformed,  and  that  many  women  had  been 
outraged  by  Northern  soldier*  in  the  course  of 
Sherman'*  march  to  the  sea.  At  thi*  my  heart 
sank,  for  I  had  treasured  the  belief  that,  despite  the 
roughness  of  war,  unprotected  women  had  generally 
been  safe  from  the  soldiers  of  North  and  South 
alike.  What  was  my  relief,  then,  on  later  receiving 


from  this  aame  young  man  a  letter  in  which  he 
declared  that  he  had  been  mialaken.  ami  that  after 
many  inquiries  in  Georgia  he  had  been  unable  to 
learn  of  a  single  case  of  such  crime.  If  it  is  indecl 
true  that  auch  thing*  did  not  occur  in  the  Civil  War 
—and  I  believe  confidently  that  it  is  true— then  we 
have  occasion. 'in  the  light  of  the  European  War,  to 
revise  the  popular  belief  that  of  all  wars  civil  war  is 
the  most  horrible. 

The  attitude  of  the  modern  South— the  "New 
South”  which,  by  the  way.  one  Southerner  described 
to  me  as  meaning  "Northern  capital  and  smoke"— 
toward  it*  own  "unreconstructed"  citiwns  Is  one  of 
sympathy  and  tenderness,  but  is  not  without  a  glint 
of  gentle  humor.  More  than  once,  when  my  com¬ 
panion  and  I  were  received  in  Southern  home* 
with  a  cordiality  that  precluded  any  thought  of  see- 
tional  feeling,  we  were  nevertheless  warned  by  mem¬ 
ber*  of  the  younger  generation— and  their  eyes 
would  twinkle  a*  they  said  it— to  “look  out  for 
mother;  *he’»  unreconstructed."  And  you  may  be 
sure  that  when  we  were  so  warned  we  did  "look 
out"  It  was  well  to  do  so!  For  though  the  mother 
might  be  a  frail  old  lady,  past  seventy,  with  the 
face  of  an  angel  and  the  normal  demeanor  of  n 
saint,  we  could  see  her  bridle,  as  we  were  presented 
to  her,  over  the  thought  that  here  were  two  Yan¬ 
kee*  in  her  home -Y'ankee*!— we  could  see  the  light 
come  flashing  up  into  her  fine  dark  eyes  as  they 
encountered  ours,  and  could  feel  beneath  the  yeil 
of  her  austere  civility  the  dagger  point*  of  an 
eternal  enmity.  By  dint  of  self-control  on  her  part, 
and  the  utmost  effort  upon  ours  to  be  tactful,  the 
presentation  ceremony  was  got  over  with,  and  after 
some  formal  speeches,  resembling  those  which,  one 
fancies,  may  be  exchanged  by  opposing  generals 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  we  would  be  rescued  from  her. 
removed  from  the  room,  before  her  forbearance 
should  be  strained  by  our  presence  to  the  point  of 
breaking.  A  baleful  look  would  follow  us  as  we 
withdrew,  and  we  would  retire  with  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  flaming  spirit  which,  through  that 
long,  bloody  conflict  against  overwhelming  odd*  in 
wraith,  supplies,  and  men,  sustained  the  South,  and 
which  at  last  enabled  it  to  accept  defeat  a*  nobly 
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as  it  hiu I  accepted  earlier  victories.  .  .  .  How  one 
love*  n  gentle  old  lady  who  can  hate  like  that  I 

It  has  wM 'I m  happened  that  I  have  spent  an 
hour  in  conversation  with  a  Southerner  without 
hearing  some  mention  of  the  war,  and  I  have  heard 
other  Northerners  remark  upon  this  matter,  and 
express  surprise  at  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
war  hold*  its  place  in  the  foreground  0f  the  South¬ 
ern  mind.  Yet  what  la  remarkable  about  it! 

Not  all  Northerners  were  in  the  war.  But  all 
Southerner*  were;  if  a  boy  was  big  enough  to  earrf 
u  gun,  he  went  No  armie*  marched  through  the 
North,  but  Northern  armies  did  march  through  the 
South  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  all 
before  them,  and  the  record  of  their  deed*  Is  writ  in 
poverty  and  mourning  unto  this  day. 

Except  politically,  the  North  feels,  now.  not  the 
least  effect  from  the  war.  But  the  South  knew  the 
terrors  of  invasion  and  the  pangs  of  conquest,  and 
Is  only  growing  strong  again  after  having  been 
bled  whtlo — as  instanced  by  the  fact,  which  I 
across  tho  other  day,  that  the  tax  returns  f 
of  the  Southern  State*  have,  for  the  first  time  since 
tho  war.  reached  the  point  at  which  they  stood  when 
it  began. 

Thus,  very  naturally,  while  the  Civil  War  has 
begun  to  take  its  place  In  the  Northern  mind  along 
with  the  Revolutionary  War.  as  something  to  be 
studied  in  school  under  the  heading  "United  States 
History,"  It  hn*  not.  In  Southern  eye*,  become  alto¬ 
gether  "book  history,"  but  la  history  that  lives  in 
swords  hanging  upon  the  walls  of  many  home*,  in 
old  faded  letter*,  in  sacks  of  worthless  Confederate 
bills,  in  the  ruin*  of  grent  houses,  in  lovingly  pre¬ 
served  gray  uniform*,  in  Southern  battle  field*,  and 
in  Southern  burial  grounds  where  row*  upon  row* 
of  tombstones,  drawn  up  in  company  front,  stand 
like  white  armies  forever  on  parade. 

Small  wonder  that  amid  its  countless  tragic  memo¬ 
rial*  tho  South  does  not  forget.  The  wonder  is  that 
bitterness  hn*  gone  so  soon;  that  remembering  the 
agonies  of  war  and  the  abuses  of  reconstruction,  the 
South  doe*  not  to-day  hate  the  North  as 
violently  a*  over.  If  to  err  is  human,  the 
North  has,  in  its  treatment  of  the  South, 
richly  proved  its  humanness;  and  if  forgive¬ 
ness  is  divine,  the  South  ha*.  by  the  *ume 
token,  attained  something  like  divinity. 

Had  the  numskull  North  understand 
these  things  as  it  should  have  under¬ 
stood  them,  there  would  not  now  be  a 
solid  Democratic  South,  and  the  defeat 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  might  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  easily. 

To-day  the  deepest  rnneor  is.  I  believe, 
to  be  found  in  the  smaller  town*  in  those 
States  which  suffered  tho  greatest  hard¬ 
ships.  1  know  of  one  Virginia  lady,  with 
Washington  blood  in  her  veins,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  enter  the  Massachusetts  Building 
at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  and  there 
nro  still  to  be  found,  in  Virginia,  ladies 
who  do  not  leave  their  houses  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  because  they  prefer  not 
to  look  upon  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
Confederate  (lag  i*  still  the  flag  of  the 
South.  When  the  Eleventh  Cavalry  rode 
from  Fort  Oglethorpe,  On.,  to  Winchester, 

Vu.,  a  few  years  since,  they  saw  many 
Confederate  flogs,  but  only  one  Union  flag, 
and  that  in  the  hands  of  a  negro  child. 

A  Virginia  lady  told  me  of  having  gone 
to  a  dentist  in  Winchester.  Va..  and  hav¬ 
ing  taken  her  little  niece  with  her.  The 


child  watched  the  dentist  put  a  rubber  dam  in  her 
aunt’*  mouth,  and  then,  childlike,  began  to  ask  ques¬ 
tion*.  She  was  a  Northern  child,  and  she  had  evi¬ 
dently  just  heard  some  one  speak  of  Sheridan’*  ride. 

“Auntie."  she  said,  “wa*  Sheridan  a  Northerner 
or  a  Southerner?" 

Owing  to  the  rubber  dam  the  aunt  was  unable  to 
reply,  but  the  dentist  answered  for  her.  "He  wa*  a 
drunken  Yankee!"  he  declared  vehemently. 

When,  later,  the  rubber  dam  was  removed,  the 
aunt  protested. 

"Doctor."  she  reproved,  "you  should  not  have  said 
such  a  thing  to  my  niece.  She  is  from  New  York." 

“Then."  returned  the  unrepentant  dentist,  ’’she 
has  heard  the  truth  for  once!" 

Tun  Side •  to  State  Right a 
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the  time  of  the  Mexican  War  the  New  England 
States  contended  for,  not  against,  the  right  to 
secede;  that  John  Quincy  Adams  went  so  far  a*  to 
negotiate  with  England  with  a  view  to  the  secession 
of  the  New  England  States,  because  of  Jefferson's 
Embargo  Act  and  moreover  that  up  to  1840  the 
United  States  Government  used  as  u  textbook  for 
cadhts  at  West  Point,  Rawle's  "View  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.”  a  book  which  leaches  that  the  Union  is  dis¬ 
soluble.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Jefferson  Davis,  who 
U9ed  thi*  book  ut  West  Point,  were,  therefore, 
taught  the  doctrine  of  secession  at  the  UniU-d 
States  Military  Academy. 


The  Truth  About  "You- All 
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write  school  histones  and  with  them 
Southern  schools  have  to  handle  the 
Civil  War  with  glove*.  Such  words  as  "rebel"  and 
“rebellion"  are  resented  in  the  South,  and  the  hi.- 
torian  mu*t  go  aoftly  in  discuaaing  slavery,  though 
he  may  put  on  the  loud  pedal  in  speaking  of  State 
rights,  the  fact  being  that  the  South  now  knows 
in  it*  heart  of  hearts  that  the  practice  of  slavery 
ia  indefensible,  whereas.  on  the  question  of  State 
rights,  including  the  theoretical  right  to  secede  from 
the  Union,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  Southern 
side.  Colonel  Robert  Bingham,  superintendent  of 
the  Bingham  School.  Asheville.  N.  C,  ha*  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  question  of  secession,  and 
ha*  set  forth  his  And  mgs  in  several  scholarly  and 
temperately  written  booklet*. 

Colonel  Bingham  prove*  absolutely,  by  quotation 
of  their  own  words,  that  the  framers  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  regarded  that  document  as  a  compact  be¬ 
tween  the  several  State*.  He  show,  that  three  of 
the  Slate*  (Virginia.  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island) 
joined  in  this  compact  comditioaaUg,  with  the  clear 
purpose  of  resuming  their  independent  sovereignty 
as  State*  should  the  general  government  use  iU 
power  for  the  oppression  of  the  States;  that  up  to 


ONCE  these  matters  are  fully  understood  in  the 
North,  there  will  be  left  but  one  grave  issue  be¬ 
tween  North  and  South,  that  issue  being  over  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  Southerners,  under  any 
circumstances,  use  the  phrase  "you-all”  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  person  singular. 

"Whatever  you  write  of  the  South,”  said  our 
hostess  at  a  dinner  party  in  Virginia,  “don’t  make 
the  mistake  of  representing  anyone  from  this  part 
of  the  country,  whit*  oh  black,  educated  oh  ignorant, 
as  saying  ‘you-all’  meaning  one  person  only." 

When  I  remurked  mildly  that  it  seemed  to  me  I 
had  often  aeen  the  phrase  ao  used  In  books,  and 
heard  it  in  plays,  eight  or  ten  Southern  ladies  and 
gentlemen  at  the  table  pounced  upon  me,  all  at 
once.  "Yes!”  they  agreed,  with  a  kind  of  polite 
violence,  “book*  and  plays  by  Yankees!” 

“If,”  one  of  tho  gentlemen  explained,  "you  write 
to  a  friend  who  has  a  family,  and  say,  according  to 
the  Northern  practice,  'I  hope  to  see  you  when  you 
come  to  my  town,'  you  write  something  which  ia 
really  ambiguous,  since  the  word  ‘you'  may  refer 
only  to  your  friend,  or  may  refer  also  to  his  family. 
Our  Southern  ‘you-all’  make*  it  explicit." 

I  told  him  that  in  the  North  we  also  used  the 
word  "all"  In  connection  with  "you,"  though  we  ac¬ 
cented  the  two  evenly,  and  did  not  compound  them, 
but  he  seemed  to  believe  that  "you"  followed  l.y 
"all"  belonged  exclusively  to  the  South. 

By  the  time  coffee  was  served  the  subject  seemed 
to  be  pretty  well  exhausted.  But  it  wa*  not,  for 
after  pouring  a  demi-tasse  our  hostess  lifted  a  lump 
of  sugar  in  the  tong*,  and  looking  me  directly  in 
the  eye  inquired:  "Do  you-all  take  *ugah?" 

"There!"  I  exclaimed.  "You  said  'you-all'  to  me. 
Didn't  you  use  it  in  the  singular?" 

No  sooner  had  I  spoken  than  I  was  aorry.  For 
what  it  a  mere  matter  of  singular  or  plural  com- 
pared  to  a  lady's  blush? 

Everyone  looked  diaconcertod.  There  wa*  silence 
for  a  moment.  I  waa  very  much  ashamed. 

“Oh.  no."  she  said  at  last.  "When  I  said  'you -ail' 
I  meant  you  and  Mr.  Morgan."  (She  pronounced  it 
"Mow-gan."  with  a  lovely,  dreamy  drawl,)  Hav¬ 
ing  made  this  statement,  she  blushed  again,  poor 
lady!  Being  to  blame  for  her  discomfiture.  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  her  blush,  and  looked  away,  but  only 
to  catch  the  eye  of  my  companion,  and  to  read  In  it* 
evil  gleam  the  thought:  "Of  course  they  use  it  in 
the  singular.  But  aren’t  you  ashamed  of  having 
tripped  up  *uch  a  pretty  lady  on  a  point  of  dialect?" 

Though  my  interest  in  the  Southern  idiom  had 
caused  me  to  fo.-get  about  the  sugar,  my  hostess 
had  not  forgotten. 

"Well,"  ahe  aaid,  still  balancing  the  lump  above 
the  cup,  and  continuing  gamely  to  put  the  question 
in  the  same  form,  and  to  me:  "Do  you-all  take 
sugah,  or  not?" 

I  had  no  idea  how  my  companion  took  hia  coffee, 
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but  it  seemed  to  me  that  more  politeness  now  de¬ 
manded  that  I  tacitly— or  at  Iras!  dcmi-tacitly - 
aixedc  to  the  aliened  plural  intent  of  the  question. 
Therefore  I  replied:  "Mr.  Morgan  takes  two  lump*. 
I  don’t  take  any,  thanks." 

Late  that  night  ns  we  were  returning  to  our  hotel, 
my  companion  said  to  me  somewhat  tartly:  “In 
case  such  a  thing  comes  up  again,  I  wish  you  would 
remember  that  sugar  in  my  coffee  makes  me  ill." 
"Well,  why  didn’t  you  say  so?” 

"Because,”  he  returned.  "I  thought  that  you-all 
ought  to  do  the  answering.  It  seemed  politest  for 
m e-all  to  keep  quiet  and  try  to  look  plural  under 
the  singular  conditions.” 

Old  South  Was  Above  Grammar 

SOUTHERNERS  have  told  me  that  they  can  tell 
from  what  part  of  the  South  a  person  comes,  by 
his  speech,  just  as  a  Northerner  can  distinguish  by 
the  same  signs  a  New  Englander,  a  New  Yorker,  a 
Middle  Westerner,  and  a  Brooklynite.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  have  become  an  authority  upon  Southern 
dialect,  but  it  is  obvious  U>  me  that  the  speech  of 
New  Orleans  is  unlike  that  of  Charleston,  und  that 
of  Charleston  unlike  that  of  Virginia.  The  English 
of  Charleston  seems  to  me  to  bo  about  the  purest 
English  spoken  in  this  country.  It  has  few  traces 
of  what  we  call  the  Southern  accent,  resembling, 
rather,  the  pronunciation  of  an  Irishman  educated 
from  boyhood  in  England,  yet  retaining  the  faint 
trace  of  a  brogue. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Virginian  dialect  is 
the  famous  and  fascinating  localism  which  Professor 
C.  Alphonso  Smith  has  called  the  “vanishing  y” — a  y 
sound  which  causes  words  like  "car"  und  "garden'' 
to  I*  pronounced  "cyar”  and  "gyarden."  I  am  told 
that  in  years  gone  by  the  "vanishing  y”  was 
to  all  Virginians,  hut  though  it  is  still 
enough  among  members  of  the  old  generation,  and  is 
used  also  by  some  young  people— particularly.  I 
fancy,  young  ladies,  who  realise  its  fetching  quality 
—there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  Is,  in  both  senses, 
vanishing,  and  that  not  half  the  Virginians  of  the 
present  day  pronounce  "cigar”  a*  "*ogyar,"  "carpet” 
as  "cya’pet”  and  "Carter.”  as  "Cyahtah." 

In  Virginia  mid  many  other  parts  of  the  South 
one  hears  sueh  words  as  "aunt"  correctly  pro¬ 
nounced  with  the  broad  n.  and  such  Words  as  "tuhr" 
and  "new”  properly  given  the  full  a  sound  (instead 
of  "Lobe”  and  "non,"  aa  in  some  parts  of  the  North! ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  South  give* 
the  short  o  sound  in  such  words  as  "log"  and  "fog," 
it  Invariably  calls  u  dog  n  "rfawg."  “Your"  is  com 
to  only  pronounced  “yore,"  "sure"  as  "shore,"  and 
“to"  as  "toe." 

The  South  also  uses  the  word  "carry"  in  a  way 
that  strikes  Northerners  a*  strange.  If  a  South¬ 
erner  offers  to  "carry  you”  to  the  station,  or  over 
his  plantation,  he  does  not  mean  that  he  Intends 
to  transport  you  on  his  hark,  but  that  he  will  hike 
you.  If  he  “carries  you  to  the  run"  you  will  find 
that  the  “run”  is  what  Northerners  call  a  creek;  if 
to  the  "branch”  that  Is  what  wo  call  a  brook. 

"As  I  look  back  over  the  old  South,"  said  one 
white-haired  Virginian,  "there  were  two  things  it 
was  above.  One  was  accounts  and  the  other  was 
grammar.  Tradesmen  in  prosperous  neighborhoods 
were  always  in  distress,  because  of  the  long  credit*, 
though  gambling  debts  were,  of  course,  always  punc¬ 
tiliously  paid.  As  to  the  English  spoken  in  old  Vir¬ 
ginia — and  indeed  in  the  whole  South  there  ia  ab¬ 
solutely  no  doubt  that  it*  softness  nnd  its  peculiarities 
in  pronunciation  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the  negro 
voice  and  speech  on  the  white  race.  Some  of  the 
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Some  of  the  old  families  of  the  inner  circle  arc  in 
a  tragic  state  of  decay,  owing  to  inbreeding;  others, 
in  a  more  wholesome  physical  und  mental  condition, 
are  perpetually  wrestling  with  the  heritage  of  pov- 
erty  left  over  from  the  war  clinging  desperately  to 
the  old  acre*  and  to  the  old  houses  which  are  liko 
beautiful,  tired  ancestral  ghosts. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  ..nr  resource  of  Vir¬ 
ginian  gentlewomen  in  need  of  funds  was  to  tuko 
boarders,  but  more  lately  the  daughters  of  distin¬ 
guished  hut  poverty-stricken  families  have  found 
that  they  may  work  in  offices.  Thus,  in  tho  town  of 
which  I  speak,  several  ladies  who  an-  very  much  In 
society,  support  themselves  by  entertaining  "puying 
gursta,"  while  other*  are  stenographer*.  The 
former.  I  was  told,  by  the  way.  make  it  a  practice  to 
avoid  Art!  hand  business  contact*  with  their  guest* 
by  sending  them  their  bills  through  the  mail,  and  re¬ 
quiring  that  response  be  made  by  means  of  tho 
same  impersonal  channel. 

Substantial,  Conservative.  Prosperous 

RICHMOND  i*  the  Boston  of  Virginia;  Norfolk  IU 
New  York.  The  comparison  doe*  not,  of  course, 
hold  in  all  particulars,  Richmond  being,  for  instance, 
the  larger  city  of  the  two.  and  not  being  a  seaport. 
Yet.  on  the  other  hand.  Boston  manages,  more  than 
any  seaport  that  1  know  of.  to  conceal  from  tho 
visitor  the  sign*  of  its  maritime  life;  wherefore 
Richmond  looks  about  a*  much  like  a  port  as  does 
the  familiar  port  of  Boston. 

The  houses  on  the  principal  residence  street*  of 
Richmond  are  not  built  in  such  close  ranks  as  Boston 
houses;  they  have  more  elbowroom;  many  have  yards 
and  gardens;  and  there  is  not  about  Richmond  house* 
the  Bostonian  insistence  upon  red  brick;  nevertheless 
the  house*  of  both  cities  give  off  the  same  suggestion 
of  having  long  been  lived  in  by  the  descendant*  of 
their  builders  So,  too,  though  the  Capitol  at  Rich¬ 
mond  ha*  little  architectural  resemblance  to 
Boston’s  gold-domed  State  House  the  former 
having  been  copied  by  Thomas  Jefferson  from 
the  Maison  Carrie  at  Nimes,  and  being  a  bet¬ 
ter  building  better  placed— the  two  buildings 
do,  nevertheless,  suggest  each  other  in  their 
gray  granite  solidity. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  quality  of  solidity — 
architectural, commercial. social. even  spiritual 
— that  Richmond  and  Boston  are  most  alike. 
Substantiates*,  conservatism,  tradition,  nnd 
prosperity  rest  like  gray  mantles  over  both. 

Just  as  New  York  looks  newer  than  Boston, 
but  is  actually  older,  Norfolk  looks  newer 
than  Richmond.  Business  and  population 
grow  in  Richmond,  but  you  do  not  feel  them 
growing  as  you  do  in  Norfolk.  You  feel  that 
Richmond  business  men  already  have  money, 
whereas  in  Norfolk  there  is  less  old  wealth 
and  a  great  deal  more  scrambling  for  new 
dollars.  Also  you  feel  that  law  and  order 
count  for  more  in  Richmond  than  in  Norfolk, 
and  that  the  strict  prohibition  law  which  has 
recently  become  effective  in  Virginia  will  be 
more  easily  enforced  in  the  capital  than  in 
the  seaport.  Norfolk,  in  short,  likes  the 
things  New  York  like*.  It  likes  tall  office 
buildings,  and  it  dotes  on  the  signs  of  com¬ 
mercial  activity  by  day  and  social  activity  by 
night.  Furthermore,  from  the  tops  of  somo 
of  the  high  buildings  the  place  actually  looks 
like  a  miniature  New  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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EVERY  season  there  are  certain 
market  developments  in  football 
play.  Last  year  the  run  from  kick 
formation  came  to  its  own  and 
proved  the  strongest  feature  of  the 
nttack.  In  several  cases  this  year  it 
was  shown,  however,  that  this  forma¬ 
tion  must  have  connected  with  it  the 
threut  of  the  forward  puss  and  the 
kick.  In  case  the  lust  man  in  the 
buck  Aeld  is  known  to  be  a  runner 
only  it  naturally  simplifies  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  defense  quite  materially. 

The  most  markrd  feature  of  this  sea¬ 
son’s  development  was,  however,  the 
various  methods  of  thinninir  the  de¬ 
fensive  line  that  is.  forcing  the  sec¬ 
ondary  defense  back,  by  tho  threat 
of  forward  passing  and  kicking  from 
close  formation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  formations  and  shifts  In  the 
back  Aeld,  compelling  the  men  play¬ 
ing  on  the  forward  line  of  defense  to 
separate  farther  from  each  other  and 
thus  make  thrusting  and  plunging 
plays  more  effective.  The  L'nivrrstly 
of  Pittsburgh,  under  Warner,  showed 
the  simplest  method  of  doing  this  hy 
means  of  formations  of  the  back 
Arid,  They  were  not  complicated, 
and  they  Involved  the  principle  of  the  direct  pass. 

Colgate  under  llunkart  used  a  somewhat  more  com¬ 
plicated  method  of  quirk  shifts  from  regular  forma¬ 
tion  with  tandem,  and  a  pa**  through  the  quarter 
out  for  a  line  plunge  on  tackle  like  that  of  Hunting- 
ton’s  duy. 

Urown,  under  Robinson,  used  splits  In  the  line  and 
also  quick  shifts  and  developed  the  best  kind  of  attack 
to  get  a  star  like  rollard  loose. 

Minnesota  accomplished  sim¬ 
ilar  results  through  rapid  shift 
plays,  the  t  a  k  I  n  g  of  linemen 
back  Into  the  back  Acid  and  then 
•'hepplnf"  them  up  into  the  line 
of  scrimmage,  thus  pulling 
enormous  pressure  suddenly 
upon  the  predetermined  spot. 

Washington  ami  Jefferson  had 
tho  most  effective  fnrwnnl  pok¬ 
ing  and  In  Mcf'reighl  one  of  tho 
best  men  tn  make  tin-  pass. 

The  best  Individual  defense 
was  developed  by  Yale  In  her 
two  Anal  gnm.-s.  This  defense 
practically  stalled  the  Harvard 
attack — an  attack  which  hod 
formerly  been  very  effective. 

The  conclusions  of  the  season  on  this  point  would 
Indicate  that  no  team  has  as  yet  Introduced  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  elaslic  system  to  meet  all  attacks,  and  there 
will  prohnbly  follow  more  experiments  In  the  placing 
of  tho  secondary  men  In  the  attempt  to  cover  a 
greater  range  and  to  anticipate  the  play  of  the 
attack.  This  will  be  most  marked  In  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  force  the  forward  passer  so  that  he  will 
have  less  time  in  which  to  work  and  thus  moke 
the  longer  passes  less  likely  because  the  receiver 
will  he  unable  to  reach  a  point  so  far  down  the  Aeld. 
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Now  ae  to  the  quality  of  play.  The  first  and 
important  feature  of  the  season  of  l»l« 
Is  the  consideration  of  the  unquestioned  fact 
that  teams  failed  more  generally  than  In  any 
other  season  to  run  true  to  form.  Even  the  ad¬ 
mitted  leaders  seemed  guilty  of  temporary  lapses. 
In  some  com  these  prevailed  entirely  through 
in  others  only  for  a  period  or  two. 
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There  are  some  who  contend  that  the  forward  pass 
la  responsible  for  these  extraordinary  reversals,  but 
the  facta  do  not  bear  out  this  contention,  and  we  must 
look  deeper  for  the  cause.  Investigation  of  this  kind 
proves  pretty  conclusively  that  these  reversals  have 
come  tn  a  groat  measure  from  a  sudden  upset  of  the 
spirit  of  a  team.  This  upset  may  bo  through 
fumbling  at  critical  momenta,  a  serious  mistake  in 
Judgment  or  knowledge  of  a  rule,  or  some  catastrophe 
of  a  kind  that  has  a  strong  psychological  effect  on 
the  team.  Pittsburgh's  situation  in  the  Navy 


was  brought  about  by  fumbling  and 
muffing;  Minnesota's  in  the  Illinois 
game  through  a  lack  of  snap  in  the 
plays  und  the  sudden  depression 
mused  by  the  Interception  of  o  for¬ 
ward  pass  which  resulted  in  the  ap¬ 
palling  score  of  14  to  0  against  her 
in  the  very  first  period.  Tho  Yale- 
Brown  score  was  due  to  too  hard  line 
plunging  by  Yale  in  the  early 
periods,  followed  by  a  couple  of 
brilliant  runs  by  Pollard,  who  had 
seemingly  been  unable  to  get  loose  in 
the  first  two  periods.  Many  of  the 
teams  were  put  Into  difficulties 
through  a  poor  kick  at  a  critical  mo- 
menu  In  fact,  the  longer  one  con¬ 
siders  the  season's  play  the  more  the 
conviction  is  pressed  homo  that 
neither  teams  nor  individuals  ex¬ 
hibited  the  consistency  that  has 
characterised  other  seasons. 

Of  coaches  ono  could  write  vol¬ 
umes  und  not  cover  all  there  is  to  be 
said.  Football  is  a  game  whose  fas- 
cination  from  a  coaching  standpoint 
has  no  equal.  Tnd  Jones  turned  tho 
corner  fur  Yale  and  succeeded  In  de¬ 
feating  Harvard  for  the  first  time  in 
many  seasons.  Ho  brought  Yale  out 
of  the  slough  or  despond  and  placed  the  Blue  once 
mors  securely  upon  the  bedrock  of  those  fundn- 
mental  principles  upon  which  ull  that  long  list  of 
Yale  football  aucces.es  was  established.  Bankart  of 
Colgate  developed  the  most  powerful  attack  of  tho 
year,  as  exhibited  In  Providence,  when  he  lilornlly 
overwhelmed  the  supposaldy  undatable  llrown  team. 
Robinson  of  Brown,  in  spite  of  tho  defeat  by  Colgate, 
enjoyed  the  greatest  triumph  of 
his  coaching  career  in  defeating 
both  Harvard  and  Yale.  Gilmuur 
Hobie  of  the  University  of 
Washington  remains  still  un- 
beaten,  Glenn  Warner  brought 
Pittsburgh  through  another  year 
of  triumphs.  Foster  Sanford 
continued  his  good  work  with 
Rutgers  and  Introduced  tho  new 
multiple  kick.  Wilce  of  Ohio 
stale  and  Murphy  of  North¬ 
western  both  brought  teams  out 
of  obscurity  this  year  to  the 
limelight  of  success,  Folwell  of 
Pennsylvania  took  on  the  new 
task  at  his  Alma  Mater,  having 
left  Washington  and  Jefferson 
to  take  the  Job,  and  he  succeeded 
in  defeating  Cornell  and  building  up  n  machine  that 
ought  to  stand  Pennsylvania  in  good  stead  in  future 
years.  Sol  MeUger  made  Washington  and  Jefferson 
a  dangerous  opponent  for  anyone.  Whalen  of  Tufts 
also  made  a  name  for  himself  by  defeating  Harvard 
7  to  S  and  holding  Princeton  to  a  single  tleld-klrk 
goal  in  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  play.  Rush  of 
Princeton,  after  a  good  start,  had  hard  luck  toward 
the  end.  Zuppke  of  Illinois  hud  the  satisfaction  of 
beating  Minnesota,  although  the  rest  of  his  season 
was  not  so  pleasing.  With  (twinned  on  pngr  15S>) 
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COMMENT  ON  CONGRESS 


MU1E  Administration  is  very  anxious 
J  to  further  American  trade  in  foreign 
countries.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Ailoo  start  with  this  basis:  that  after 
the  war  the  United  States  is  going  to 
have  most  of  the  world's  money  and 
that,  having  dominance  in  linunce,  it 
will  have  dominance  in  credit.  Who¬ 
ever  has  a  controlling  position  in  credit 
will  enjoy  also  so  considerable  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  foreign  trade  that  nothing 
but  really  gross  mistakes  made  by  gov¬ 
ernment  or  by  the  business  men  of  the 
country,  or  both,  can  prevent  such  a 
country  from  dominating  that  trade. 

The  Webb  Bill 

rFIIE  particular  measure  fur  the  fur- 
X.  therance  of  foreign  trade  which  the 
Administration  is  just  now  furthering 
is  known  as  the  Webb  Kill.  The  aim 
of  it  is  to  enable  American  corporations 
doing  business  in  foreign  countries  to 
combine.  It  is  supposed  to  undo,  to 
that  extent,  the  effect  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  which  makes  combination  a  crime. 
The  trouble  Is  going  to  come  with  the 
matter  of  prices  in  foreign  countries 
as  compared  with  prices  at  home.  Sup- 
Jkiho  it  turns  out  that  a  combination 
of  American  manufacturers  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Brazil,  in  order  to  meet  German 
competition,  (lx  a  price  for,  let  us  say, 
a  sewing  machine,  or  a  plow,  or  shoes, 
which  foreign  price  is  lower  than  the 
price  for  which  the  same  article  is  sold 
at  home.  How  will  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  look  upon  an  economic  policy 
which  furnishes  identical  goods  to  the 
benighted  heathen  at  a  lower  price  than 
to  him?  And  is  there  any  political  party 
so  sturdy  of  resistance,  so  high-minded, 
as  to  decline,  when  out  of  power,  to 
take  advantage  of  such  an  urgumont? 

A  Dry  Washington? 

AMONG  subjects  of  secondary  inter¬ 
est  in  Washington  is  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  prohibition  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  idea  is  gaining  ground. 
The  form  and  detail  of  the  precise  form 
of  prohibition  that  is  best  adapted  to 
Washington  are  still  subjects  of  debate. 
But  it  need  surprise  no  one  to  come 
to  Washington  any  time  during  the 
coming  year  and  find  himself  in  a 
city  of  300,000  without  saloons  and 
substantially  without  booze. 

Go  It  Alone 

fpilERE  is  no  political  idea  now  ex- 
X  tant  in  American  politics  so  robust 
and  growing  as  prohibition.  It  is  at 
that  degree  of  prosperity  where  suc¬ 
cessful  issues  attract  those  who  hope 
not  to  benefit  but  to  be  benefited.  It 
is  a  fair  question  for  debate  whether 
the  prohibition  cause  will  be  helped 
by  Mr.  Bryan’s  intention  to  make 
himself  its  leader  and  it  the  para¬ 
mount  issue  in  the  next  contest  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  nomina¬ 
tion.  Prohibition  has  been  agitated 
and  advanced  without  ever  cutting 
any  figure  in  presidential  elections. 


An  American  Characteristic 

IT  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  Amer¬ 
ica  that  groups  shall  exist  simply  for 
the  propagation  of  ideas,  not  for  the 
development  of  political  leaders  nor  for 
political  effectiveness  as  a  group.  In 
Europe,  Socialist  leaders  like  Liebknecht 
and  the  late  Jean  Jaures  have  been 
active  and  forceful  figures  in  politics, 
either  on  the  administration  or  the  anti- 
administration  side.  The  labor  leaders 
who  occupy  positions  analogous  to 
Gompers's  in  this  country  are.  in  Eng¬ 
land,  actually  in  Parliament,  In  this 
country,  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
labor  would  have  acted  as  a  unit,  it 
would  have  been  in  the  recent  election. 
The  fact  is.  however,  that  it  did  not  act 
as  a  unit,  and  that  several  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  labor  leaders  in  Congress, 
like  Lewis  of  Maryland.  McGillicuddy 
of  Maine,  and  Buchanan  of  Illinois,  were 
defeated  as  candidates  for  reelection. 

Where  Ideas  Come  From 

PROHIBITION  has  come  from  the 
West  east.  The  progress  of  ideas 
in  the  United  States  seems  generally 
to  be  in  that  direction.  North  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  and  cast  of 
the  Mississippi  there  are  but  two 
prohibition  States.  One  of  these  is 
Maine,  which  has  been  a  historic  anom¬ 
aly  for  over  fifty  years.  The  other 
is  Michigan,  which  came  into  the  dry 
column  only  at  the  recent  election. 
The  area  of  prohibition  coincides  al¬ 
most  exactly  with  the  area  which  elected 
Wilson  president.  Most  of  the  ideas 
which  have  had  any  potency  In  Ameri¬ 
can  politics  during  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  have  originated  in  the  West  and 
traveled  east.  Certainly  this  is  true  of 
all  the  issues  that  arose  after  the  group 
of  issues  bound  up  with  the  Civil  War 
disappeared.  The  Australian  hallot 
came  that  way.  the  direct  primary  came 
that  way.  Is  there  any  important  issue, 
indeed,  which  has  not  come  that  way? 
In  this  identity  of  the  birthplace  of 
ideas  with  the  area  which  elected  Mr. 
Wilson  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ground 
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for  contemplation  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  Best  of  America 

TF  the  United  States  is  to  be  dominated 
Xby  either  the  East  or  the  West,  most 
people  will  prefer  it  should  be  the  West. 
The  West  approximates  a  good  deal 
nearer  to  the  old-fashioned  ideals  of 
America  than  does  the  East.  The  sec¬ 
tions  of  country  which  elected  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  are  those  sections  which  have  the 
smallest  foreign-born  population. 

Which  Wing ? 

OBVIOUSLY  for  the  next  four  years 
there  is  going  to  lie  an  unti-Admin- 
istration  party,  and  it  will  go  by  the 
name  of  the  Republican  party.  Who 
will  be  the  leaders  of  this  party  and 
which  of  the  two  sharply  marked  wings 
of  it  will  dominate?  That  is  going  to 
be  one  of  the  interesting  conditions  of 
politics  during  the  immediate  future. 

What  Might  Have  Happened 

A  GOOD  many  things  need  to  be  done 
to  make  the  Government  at  Wash¬ 
ington  different — different  in  respect  to 
greater  responsiveness  to  public  opin¬ 
ion,  in  respect  to  greater  speed  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  dispatch  of  public  business, 
different  in  respect  to  greater  capacity 
to  take  can*  of  the  daily  increasing 
quantity  of  business  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Federal  Government 
As  symptomatic  of  the  general  uneasi¬ 
ness  about  this  subject,  the  New  York 
"World"  conducted  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  presidential  term  should 
not  be  lengthened  to  six  years.  The 
great  majority  of  the  opinions  elicited 
by  the  "World's"  inquiry  were  in  favor 
of  the  change.  But  there  are  other 
changes  even  more  necessary.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  Suppose  Hughes  had  been  elected 
at  the  November  election.  Hughes  would 
not  take  his  seat  until  four  months  after 
the  election — that  is  to  say.  on  March  4. 
The  new  Congress  would  not  assem¬ 
ble  for  thirteen  months— that  is  to 
say.  not  until  next  December  (unless, 
of  course,  the  newly  elected  president 
should  call  an  extra  session  immediately 
after  March  4).  In  the  meantime  there 
would  have  been  a  hiatus  of  at  least 
four  months  and  possibly  thirteen 
months.  The  policies  of  the  present 
Administration — and.  of  rourse,  the 
foreign  policy  is  particularly  in  point 
— would  have  been  repudiated  by  the 
American  people.  The  policies  of  the 
'  new  regime  would  not  have  been  clearly 
known.  Imagine  the  things  that  might 
have  happened  meanwhile.  Imagine’ 
Germany  or  the  Allies  become  increas¬ 
ingly  belligerent.  Imagine,  indeed,  the 
war  ending  about  December  31  with  all 
the  complex  problems  which  that  end¬ 
ing  must  present  to  the  United  States. 
The  situation  needs  only  to  be  stated 
in  order  to  be  understood.  A  ma¬ 
chinery  of  government  in  which  the 
possibility  of  such  a  hiatus  is  al¬ 
ways  inherent  ought  to  be  changed. 
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Aphorism  for  Morals,  Business,  Etc. 


WE  take  pleasure  in  passing  it  on  from  a  trade  journal.  "The 
Transmitter,”  that:  Ton  many  people eouxMlertuggeMunut  with 
a  i'ii  w  to  wing  how  they  can  gi't  along  without  ailoptiug  them. 


How  About  It? 

AMONG  the  unpleasant  items  in  last  month's  New  York  news¬ 
papers  this  rather  stands  out: 

The  following  advice  to  retailer*  appear*  on  the  cover  of  the  "Modern 
Merchant  and  Grocery  World": 

"Consumers  are  being  educated  to-day  by  a  variety  ol  condition*  to  pay  good 
price*  for  everything  they  huy.  The  retail  merchant  who  doesn't  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  that  had  better  drop  out.  Never  again  will  he  have  *uch  a  chance 
Just  how  much  piracy  should  there  be  in  retail  business  anyhow? 
Of  course  a  grocer  hats  no  contracts  with  his  patrons,  people  don’t 
subscribe  for  a  year’s  installments  of  sugar  or  flour  or  oatmeal. 
But  is  that  any  reason  why  they  should  be  taken  advantage  of 
at  every  turn?  Is  there  no  obligation  here  save  for  one  to  deliver 
the  goods  and  for  the  other  to  pay  the  bill?  We  think  there  is. 
We  believe  that  fair  treatment  by  a  grocer  puts  his  patrons  under 
obligation  to  come  again  and  buy,  and  that  the  grocer  owes  it  to 
his  patrons  to  furnish  them  with  goods  at  cost  plus  a  fair  and 
decent  profit.  It  is  high  time  n  lot  of  us  woke  up  to  the 
facts  of  the  case  and  got  over  the  notion  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  about  gambling  and  extortion  when  applied  to  trade 
in  food.  Meanwhile  we  would  like  to  hear  from  the  “Modem 
Merchant  und  Grocery  World”  on  this  subject  If  the  distribu¬ 
tion  Of  food  from  those  who  grow  und  prepare  it  to  those  who 
use  it  is  not  a  public  utility,  then  then*  is  no  such  thing. 


A  True  Verdict 


THOSE  who  try  to  defend  the  current  political  philosophy  of 
Germany’s  ruling  classes  would  do  well  to  ponder  this  sentence 
contributed  to  the  "Atlantic”  by  the  Rev.  Rkiniiold  Niebuhr,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Detroit: 

The  crime  of  the  nation  again*!  the  individual  I*.  not  that  it  demand* 
hi*  Micrlflce*  again*!  hi*  wiil.  but  that  it  rlaim*  a  life  of  eternal  tiffnifl- 
cance  for  «<nd*  that  have  no  eternal  value. 


Is  He  Our  Oldest  Friend? 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  printed  a  brief  letter  from  Dr.  William 
L.  IlALL,  Friends’  Mission.  Suining  Sze.  Szechuan.  West  China, 
who  said  that  he  had  been  u  subscriber  for  seventeen  years.  Print¬ 
ing  I)r.  IlALL‘8  letter  inspired  n  number  of  other  letters,  one  of 
which  wo  print  herewith: 
liRMUT  WkvaN»,  Judge.  CoIum,  Col. 

Si  ok  him  Court.  Statk  or  California.  County  or  Colusa. 

Colusa.  Cai_  November  14.  191*. 
CoLLlBt’s  WQ'KI.Y,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

UcnlUmrn — I  note  that  in  your  i**u«  of  November  II.  1916.  you  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  I»r.  William  L.  Hall  ha*  been  a  subscriber  of  your 
Weekly  for  seventeen  year*.  You  ask  if  he  i*  the  longnt,  in  point  of  time, 
and  I  Isig  to  any  I  do  not  know  if  he  is.  but  1  do  know  this.  I  have  *ub*cril*d 
for  the  last  twenty-three  volume*,  and  I  still  have  the  file*,  and  I  Ukr  great 
pleasure  in  taking  down  the  old  volume*  and  looking  them  over,  and  it  i* 
indeed  surprising  to  see  in  how  many  instance*  Couiai’s  Weekly  occupied 
the  front  rank  and  pointed  out  the  true  way  in  many  of  the  great  progressive 
movements  of  the  lust  decade.  I  say  frequently  that  your  editorial  page  is 
the  best  edited  matter  published  in  America.  I  may  not  be  the  best  judge  of 
such  matter,  but  it  generally  meets  my  ideas.  Wish  you  long  life  and  con 
tinued  prosperity.  Your*  sincerely,  Ernfst  W  by  AND. 

Han  any  other  person  a  longer  record  as  a  continuous  subscriber? 


What  the  Railroads  Need  Money  For 

General  henry  m.  Chittenden  of  Seattle  has  worked 

out  the  details  for  u  J50.CM10.000  thirty-mile  tunnel  which  will 
abolish  the  Cascade  Mountains  ns  far  as  the  freight  traffic  in  and 
out  of  Puget  Sound  cities  is  concerned.  Hydroelectric  power  will 
furnish  ventilation  and  permit  a  steady  twenty-four-hour-day  flow 
of  trains  through  the  bedrock  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  (We  hope 
they  will  run  the  transcontinental  passenger  trains  over  some 
upper  outdoor  route.  There  isn’t  so  much  scenery  in  a  hole.) 
"Engineering  News”  thinks  well  of  the  project  and  states  that  it 
is  only  one  of  several  such  plans  now  under  consideration  in  the 
country.  These  herculean  improvements  are  characteristic  of 
American  railroading  and  of  its  leadership  in  the  art  of  perfect¬ 
ing  the  world’s  transportation.  Those  in  charge  of  our  public 
regulation  must  never  forget  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
our  railroads  be  able  to  attract  the  operating  brains  and  the  in¬ 
vesting  money  that  are  needed  to  put  such  betterments  into  effect- 


The  Man  Who  Made  Money  Out  of  It 

THREE  Collier’s  readers  in  Seattle  send  us  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings  (some  of  them  white  paper  and  others  pink)  reporting 
on  a  human  drama  enacted  at  Spokane  and  Olympia.  It  is 'a 
drama  of  the  law.  Some  years  ago  a  wife  at  Spokane  sued  to 
recover  damages  from  a  saloon  keeper  for  the  support  she  was 
deprived  of  through  her  husband  becoming  a  drunkard  at  his  bar. 
According  to  the  Seattle  “Times."  the  Spokane  court  awarded  the 
wife  $1,000.  The  evidence  showed  that  her  husband  had  mate¬ 
rially  injured  his  contracting  business  through  booze  and  that  the 
wife  and  her  son.  who  had  to  sell  flowers  on  the  street,  were  obliged 
to  take  the  contractor's  place  as  provider.  Since  the  suit  was 
brought  the  State  of  Washington  has  gone  dry,  and  this  particular 
saloon  keeper  has  renovated  his  place  and  reopened  it  ns  a  bank. 
A  happy  ending,  you  say — but  the  saloon  keeper  will  have  to  pay 
out  that  thousand,  according  to  the  Supreme  Court.  We’re  glad 
that  common  sense  and  law  sometimes  agree  out  Olympia  way. 

Two  Gentlemen  from  Indiana 


TVXJTH  TARKINGTON.  in  this  issue  of  COLLIER’S,  gives  us  an 
r> impressionistic  picture  of  his  friend.  James  Whitcomb  Rilky. 
who  died  last  summer.  Modestly  penciled  into  the  sketch  is  a  boy, 
the  author:  and  the  beau  ideal  of  the  boy's  kindled  imagination 
is  "Mister  RlLEY,”  as  the  poet  wished  to  be  called.  The  picture 
suggested  is  genuine,  intimate,  appealing.  It  is  more  nearly  the 
real  Mr.  Rilky  than  the  well-known  portrait  by  Sargent.  The 
Tarkington  picture  has  this  advantage:  it  presents  the  poet  in  many 
unconscious  poses,  in  many  moods,  and  In  many  changing  lights, 
while  the  distinguished  S ARGENT  caught  one  impression  only,  the 
fine  gentleman,  with  evasive  hints  of  versatility  playing  behind 
the  polished  pince-nez — an  impression  thnt  demands  as  a  caption 
the  poet’s  full  name.  James  Whitcomb  RlLEY.  There  is  in  Mr. 
Tahkington’S  sketch  a  suggestion  of  a  glorified  illumination  en¬ 
shrouding  the  poet,  a  fine  oncc-upon-a-timc  quality  which  makes 
the  likeness  even  truer.  And  there  stands  RlLEY  to  the  life! 


Defending  Belgian  Slavery 

THE  German  Socialists  have  sealed  their  loyalty  to  the  present 
government  of  Germany  with  over  two  years  of  death  and  suf¬ 
fering.  but  they  hnd  to  protest  the  Kaiser's  tyranny  in  Iielgium. 
Wilhelm’s  official  apologist.  Vice  Chancellor  HBLFFERIClt,  made 
a  defense  in  the  Reichstag  which  closed  with  this  sentence: 
"We  are  only  mnking  use  of  our  undoubted  rights.”  Thnt  is 
and  always  has  been  the  slave  driver’s  plea.  The  fight  for 
freedom  is  a  fight  to  deprive  the  slave  owner  of  his  "undoubted 
rights.”  That  fight  goes  on  and  will  go  on— to  victory. 

Romance — Is  Here 


OVER  all  the  world  men  pursue  her.  this  will -o’- the -wisp. 

Romance.  Lured  by  the  glamour  of  they  know  not  exactly 
what,  they  seek  her  eternally  in  all  the  corners  of  the  earth, 
always  hoping  that  she  is  not  far  off  now,  and  confident  of  pene¬ 
trating  whatever  may  be  her  present  disguise.  Down  below  the 
line  they  voyage,  over  leagues  of  southern  sens,  through  fronded 
jungles,  in  the  towns  and  countrysides  of  inscrutable  and  slant¬ 
eyed  brethren,  and  the  shadows  of  mosques  and  minarets,  among 
voodoo-ridden  black  men.  or  up  to  where  the  solitary  horseman 
threads  the  sky-rimmed  steppes.  From  moorland  to  pampas,  from 
fiord  to  lagoon  they  range,  amid  potentates  and  peasants.  Bohe¬ 
mians  and  anchorites,  opium  eaters,  sea  captains,  dervishes,  canni¬ 
bals.  pickpockets.  Sometimes  they  find  Romance ;  far  oftener  she 
eludes  them,  cheating  them  with  the  notion  that,  in  her  most 
mysterious  and  luring  guise,  she  dwells  just  over  the  horizon.  .So, 
forever  and  ever,  men  keep  up  the  quest.  Yet  all  the  while  the 
key  which  conducts  them  into  the  enchanted  land  lies  near  at 
hand,  neglected,  not  even  perceived.  It  is  the  Illinois  poet. 
Vachel  Lindsay,  who  reveals  the  magic  vista: 

In  this,  the  City  of  my  Di*contcnt. 

Sometime*  there  comes  a  whisper  from  the  grass, 

"Romance,  Romance— is  here.  No  Hindu  town 
Is  quite  *©  strange.  No  Citadel  of  Brass 
By  Sindhad  found,  held  hair  *uch  love  and  hate; 

No  picture  palace  in  a  picture  book 

Such  wel*  of  Friendship.  Beauty,  Greed,  and  Fate." 

The  title  of  the  poem  is  "Springfield  Magical.”  Rut  if  you 
substitute  the  name  of  your  town  or  city,  the  message  is 
just  as  true.  To  find  Romance  you  need  not  seek;  all  you 
need  is  eyes,  for  it  lies  before  you— the  Vision  and  the  Glamour. 
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ONF.  of  the  miltrned  hands  reached  for  the  wheel 
and  an  unlooked-for  jippily  skip  precipitated  the 
young  pwsrnger  into  The  Hopper's  lap. 

Tha  jolliest  baby  laughter  attended  this  mishap. 
“You  set  still,  little  feller  "  The  Hopper  admon¬ 
ished.  lie  wished  to  be  severe,  to  vent  his  spite  for 
the  day's  calamities  upon  the  only  human  being 
within  ran  re.  lie  had  stolen  a  baby,  and  it  was 
incumbent  upon  him  to  free  himself  at  once  of  the 
appallinr  burden;  and  yet  a  baby  was  apt  so  easily 
disposed  of.  He  could  not.  without  haxardinr  his 
liberty,  run  back  to  the  cottare.  If  the  captive  had 
been  of  the  squalling  breed.  The  Hopper  would  have 
abandoned  him;  but  the  continued  roo-gooing  and 
chirrupinr  tickled  his  humor,  and  he  hirhly  resolved 
to  do  the  s-piare  thmr  by  the  younirster  even  at 
personal  Inconvenience  ami  risk. 


THE  HOPPER 


BY  MEREDITH  NICHOLSON 


Mr.  wiu.iam  r. 

AIKINS.  alias 
••Softy”  Hubbard, 
alias  Billy  the  Grass¬ 
hopper.  alias  The 
Hopper,  paused  for 
breath  and  peered  out 
of  a  fence  corner  at 
a  roadster  whose  tail 
liifht  advertised  its 
prvflcnct*  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  highway. 

The  Hopper  was 
blowinr  from  a  sprint 
of  two  miles  over 
rough  country,  and 
the  proximity  of  the 
motor  pleased  him. 
He  was  not  so  young 
as  in  thr  days  when 
his  agility  and  genius 
for  effecting  a  «|uick 
get-away  earned  him  his  familiar  sobriquet  The 
last  time  his  Hertillon  measurements  were  checked 
(it  waa  in  Omaha,  during  the  fall  carnival  three 
years  ago)  official  note  had  been  taken  of  the  fact 
that  his  hair,  long  carried  in  the  records  as  black, 
wan  rapidly  whitening. 

At  forty-eight  a  crook— even  so  resourceful  and 
versatile  U  member  of  the  fraternity  as  The  Hop¬ 
per— begins  to  distrust  himself.  Ills  last  experience 
of  involuntury  servitude  hod  been  under  the  auspice  - 
of  the  Stoto  of  Oregon,  for  a  trilling  indiscretion  in 
the  way  of  safe  blowing,  and,  having  done  his  time. 
The  Hopper  skillfully  effaced  himself  by  a  year’s 
siesta  on  a  pineapple  plantation  in  Hawaii  After 
a  series  of  characteristic  hops,  skips,  and  jump* 
across  the  continent,  he  lifted  forty  thousand  dollars, 
single-handed,  from  an  express  safe  in  Maine  and 
hid  himself  for  six  months  in  New  York.  Then,  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  worthy  desire  to  lend  an  honest  life, 
he  purchased  a  chicken  farm  twelve  miles  ns  the  crow 
flics  from  the  steeple  of  Center  Church.  New  Haven, 
and  opened  a  bank  account  in  hia  newly  adopted  name 
of  Charles  S.  Stevens,  lie  married  a  lady  somewhat 
his  junior,  a  shoplifter  of  the  second  class,  whose 
more  recent  exploits  had  been  so  unfortunate  that 
she  gratefully  availed  herself  of  The  Hopper’s  ten 
dor  of  his  heart  and  hand. 

They  had  added  to  their  establishment  a  retire 
yegg  who  had  lost  an  eye  by  the  premature  popp  . 
Ol  the  "soup"  poured  into  a  post-office  safe  in  Mi 
souri.  In  offering  shelter  to  Mr.  James  WhiU 
alius  "Humpy"  Thompson,  The  Hopper's  me •  - 
hud  not  been  wholly  unselfish,  as  Humpy  had  i--;i 
intrusted  with  the  herding  of  poultry  in  several  pet 
tentiaries,  and  was  familiar  with  the  most  advi 
scientific  thought  on  chicken  culture. 

The  dusk  was  rapidly  deepening  The  own* 
the  roadster  was  presumably  eating  his  ev< 
meal  in  peace  in  the  cottage,  and  The  Hopper  w«- 
nware  of  no  sound  reason  why  he  should  nut  •  ue 
the  vehicle  and  further  widen  the  distance  betwre* 
himself  and  a  suspicious-looking  gentleman  he  • 
noted  on  the  New  Haven  local. 

The  Hopper's  conscience  was  not  wholly 
at  ease,  as  he  had  that  afternoon  possessed 
himself  of  a  bill  book  belonging  to  a  citiien 
whose  strap  he  had  shared  in  a  crowded 
subway  train.  When  he  entered  upon  his 
career  aa  a  chicken  farmer.  The  Hopper 
had  forsworn  crime  as  a  means  of  livcli 
hood,  and  he  was  chagrined  that  in  a  mo 
ment  of  weakness  he  had  stooped  to  purse 
lifting,  a  branch  of  felony  that  he  had 
always  despised  as  inferior  in  dignity  to 
safe  blowing.  It  was  possible  that  the 
short,  stocky  man  he  had  observed  on  the 
New  Haven  local  was  not  a  "bull,”  but  the 
uncertainty  annoyed  The  Hopper.  More¬ 
over.  in  all  his  enterprises  he  had  cared  for 
his  personal  comfort,  and  he  was  humiliated 
to  find  that  he  had  been  frightened  into 
leaving  the  train  at  Bansford  to  escape 
from  a  man  who  had  only  looked  at  him 
a  little  queerly. 

The  Hopper  waited  for  a  big  limousine 
to  pass,  then  walked  boldly  toward  the 
roadster,  jumped  in,  and  in  a  moment  was 
in  motion.  He  was  making  rapid  progress 
toward  home  when  a  sound  startled  him- 
an  amazing  little  chirrup  close  at  hand;  a 
gurgling,  chortling  sound  of  glee  not  to  be 


confused  with  any  possible  vagary  of  the  engine. 
~  Goo-goo!  Goo-  goo-goo  !“ 

The  car  »a«  skimming  a  dark  stretch  of  road, 
and  The  Hopper  detected  nothing  in  the  seat  beside 
him  but  a  grayish  bundle.  His  hand  touched  some¬ 
thing  warm  and  soft,  and  his  fingers  were  seised 
and  held  by  Something.  The  nature  of  that  Some¬ 
thing  troubled  The  Hopper.  He  steered  with  his 
left  hand,  suffering  the  right  to  remain  in  the  clasp 
of  what  scvmed  now  to  he  two  very  small  mittened 
hands.  “Goo-goo-goo'  Good  car.  keep  wunning!" 

“My  God.  a  kid!” 

The  Hopper  experienced  a  strange  sinking  feel¬ 
ing  in  his  stomach.  In  moments  of  apprehension 
a  crook's  thought,  run  naturally  into  periods  of 
penal  servitude,  and  the  punishment  for  kidnaping 
The  Hopper  recalled  as  .ever*.  Finding  himself  on 
the  edge  of  a  village,  he  stopped  the  car  under  an 
are  lamp  and  inspected  hit  fellow  passenger.  A  pair 
of  very  large  eye*  stared  at  him  out  of  a  hood. 

“Catlap!  Make  urn  car  skedaddle!" 

The  Hopper  made  the  car  skedaddle  IJke  most 
of  his  profession.  The  Hopper  was  superstitious, 
and  gloom  settled  upon  him.  He  had  been  hoodooed 
from  the  moment  he  appropriated  the  strap-hanger's 
lull  book*  Only  a  hoodoo  of  the  most  malevolent 
type  could  have  caused  his  hurried  exit  from  the 
tram  to  shake  an  imaginary  “bull."  And  only  the 
prompting  of  the  blackest  of  evil  spirits  could  be 
responsible  for  this  involuntary  kidnaping. 

“Make  um  wun!  Make  um  go  jippity  skip!" 


companion  with  the  care  the  unusual  circum¬ 
stance*  demanded 

"  *Urry  up.  Mr.  Car;  mr’s  goin’  'omc  to  gwan'pa'a!" 
The  youngster  was  evidently  blessed  with  u 
hopeful  and  confiding  nature,  and  the  fact  that 
a  stranger  was  making  off  with  him  ut  reckless 
speed  wasn’t  bothering  him  a  particle. 

“Keep  alarfin'.  Shaver,  keep  alarfin’!  Ole  Hoppe 
ain't  goin'  to  hurt  ye!" 

Thus  The  Hopper,  feeling  his  way  cautiously 
around  the  fringes  of  New  Haven.  In  due  course 
he  reached  home,  ran  thr  car  in  among  the  shed- 
behmd  the  bungalow,  and  put  out  the  lights. 

“Now.  Shaver,  out  ye  come!” 

And  Shaver  obediently  jumped  into  hi*  arms. 

THE  HOPPER  knocked  in  a  peculiar  way  on  the 
back  door,  which  opened  instantly.  A  man  and 
woman  surveyed  him  in  silence  as  he  kicked  the 
door  shut  and  deposited  the  blinking  child  on  the 
kitchen  table.  Humpy,  the  one-eyed,  jumped  for 
the  windows  and  jammed  the  green  shades  clone  into 
the  frames.  The  woman  waited,  scowling,  fur  The 
Hopper  to  explain  him»elf.  "Well?"  she  questioned 
The  small  person  had  seized  a  bottle  of  catchup 
and  was  trying  to  lift  it  to  his  mouth.  This  amused 
The  Hopper,  but  Mrs.  Stevens,  alias  Weeping  Mary, 
snatched  the  bottle  away. 

“Come  out  with  ut  quick,  Hop!"  said  Humpy 
nervously.  “Nothin'  was  said  about  kidnnpin',  Hop, 
and  I  don't  stand  fer  ut!" 

“When  I  heard  the  machine  in  the  yard  I  thought 
somethin'  was  wrong,  and  I  gues*  it  couldn't  lie  no 
worse,"  said  Mary,  beginning  In  cry,  "You  hadn't 
no  right  to  do  it.  Bill.  A  huis-bun  and  a  kid,  and 
w  hen  we  wui  playin'  the  white  card  I  You  ought 
to  V  told  me.  Bill!" 

Her  hand*  shook  a-  -he  loosened  the  hood  and  un- 
fastened  the  soft  blue  coat.  Her  finger*  ran  over 
the  child's  raiment  a*  she  appraised  the  material 
with  aophistiration. 

"It  ain't  fair,  Hop!"  protested  llumpy.  whose  lone 
eye  expr»*-*ed  the  most  poignant  sorrow  at  The  Hop¬ 
per’s  derelictions.  He  was  tall  and  lean,  with  a  long, 
thin,  many-lined  face,  lie  had  a  habit  of  turning 
his  head  restlesaly  that  gave  an  impression  of  con¬ 
stant  watchfulness. 

“Cute  little  Shaver,  ain’t  'r?  Give  Shaver  n  me. 


•Ju*l  boa 


a  burglar  art  you.*  Can  you  du  a  Job  ntallg  and  tafelyT 
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"Cute  little  Sharer,  ain't  *•?  C(n  Sharer  eomethln'  to  eat.  Mary.  /  guru  mllk'U  be  right" 


thin'  io  eat,  Mary.  I  guess  milk'll  he  right.  Not 
more'n  three,  I  reckon?" 

"Two,"  Mury  corrected. 

"A  nice  little  feller;  you're  a  cute  'un.  ain't  ye. 
Shnver?" 

The  Shnver  nodded  hi*  head  «>l»nudy. 

"Me  want  mc's  puwwidge."  he  announce-!. 
"I’orrldge,"  interpreted  Humpy  with  the  air  of 
one  whoae  superior  breeding  made  him  the  proper 
arbiter  of  the  speech  of  children  of  hiirh  social  sta¬ 
tion.  Shaver  poke-1  a  finger  in  Humpy's  surviving 
optic  in  token  of  his  appreciation  of  the  tall  gentle- 
mun's  perspicacity. 

T1IK  HOPPER  gave  Shaver  his  watch  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  relate  succinctly  hi«  day's  adventure. 
Mary,  n  plump  woman  of  thirty  with  a  ma>«  of 
yellow  hair,  doggedly  preparing  the  porridire.  lis¬ 
tened  carefully. 

"A  dip!”  she  cried  in  nlnrm  when  The  Hopper  had 
finished  the  recital 

"You  hnd  no  rifc-ht  to.  Hop!"  Ideated  Humpy,  who 
had  tipped  his  chair  hack  against  the  wall  and  wa« 
auckinir  a  cold  pipe.  And  then,  curiosity  getting  the 
better  of  hia  shocked  conscience,  he  added:  "What 
she  measure.  Hop?" 

The  Hopper  grinned  ruefully. 

"Flubbed I  Nothin'  hut  trash!" 

Mary  and  Humpy  expressed  their  indignation  and 
contempt  in  unequivocal  terms,  which  they  repeated 
with  ndded  emphasis  after  he  hnd  told  of  the  man 
whoso  presence  on  the  train  had  nlarmed  him. 
Humpy  paced  the  floor,  declaring  that  the  machine 
and  the  kid  must  be  got  rid  of  at  once. 

"Set  down,  Hump;  ye  make  me  nervous.  I  got 
thinkin'  to  do." 

"And  ye'd  better  he  damned  quick  about  utl” 
Humpy  snorted. 

"Cut  the  cussin’!"  Since  his  retirement  to  private 
life  The  Hopper  hod  been  trying  to  free  himself  of 
profanity  and  underworld  slang  as  unbecoming  in 
a  chicken  farmer  and  likely  to  arouse  suspicions. 
"Can't  ye  see  Shnver  ain't  use’  to  ut?  He’s  a  little 
juke,  a  reg'lar  wny-up-er.  Shaver  is!” 

"It’s  kidnapin’.  's  wot  it  is."  whimpered  Humpy. 
"That's  wot  it  ain’t!"  declnred  The  Hopper  im¬ 
perturbably.  "I’m  goin’  to  take  Shaver  back  to  Is 
mu— ain't  I.  Shaver?" 

Shnver  kicked  The  Hopper  in  the  stomach  and 
emitted  a  chortle  expressive  of  supreme  confidence 
in  The  Hopper's  ability  to  restore  him  to  his  law- 
ful  owners.  This  confidence  was  not.  however, 
manifested  toward  Mrs.  Hopper,  who  had  prepared 
the  porridge  and  now  approached  Shaver,  dish 
and  spoon  in  hand.  Shaver,  taken  by  surprise, 
inspected  his  supper  with  disdain  and  pushed  it 
away  with  a  vigor  that  sent  the  spoon  rattling 
across  the  floor. 

"Me  want  mc's  powwidge  howl!  Me  want  mc's 
own  powwidge  bowl!”  he  yelled. 

MARY  expostulated;  Humpy  offered  advice  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  dealing  with  the  refractory 
Shaver,  who  threw  The  Hopper's  watch  with  vio¬ 
lence  against  the  wall.  That  the  table  service  of 
The  Hopper  establishment  was  not  to  hi.-  liking  wa- 
manifested  in  repeated  rejections  of  the  plain  white 
bowl  in  which  Mary  offered  the  porridge.  He  de¬ 


manded  his  own  porridge  bowl  and  seemed  willing 
to  starve  to  death  rather  than  accept  so  palpable  a 
substitute.  He  threw  himself  backward  on  the  table 
and  lay  there,  kicking.  He  wanted  his  mamma;  he 
wanted  his  papa;  he  wanted  to  go  to  hia  gwan'pa'c. 
The  desires  of  his  heart  were  many  and  varied,  and 
as  they  seemed  unlikely  of  immediate  realisation 
Shaver  bawled  dolorously. 

The  Hopper  paced  the  floor  with  him  while  Mary 
and  Humpy  expressed  themselves  in  bitter  terms 
of  the  child's  unreasonableness,  lack  of  discipline, 
and.  incidentally,  of  the  stupidity,  not  to  say  crimi¬ 
nal  carelessness,  of  The  Hopper  in  having  projected 
so  lawless  a  youngster  into  their  peaceful  domestic 
circle  “Ufa  twenty  years,  that's  wot  ut  is."  bleated 
Humpy.  Mary  thought  it  might  be  the  chair  for 
all  of  them.  Meanwhile,  to  their  surprise  and  not 
a  little  to  their  discomfiture.  The  Hopper  won  Shaver 
to  a  tractable  mood 

“You  kin  have  your  porridge  bowl  for  breakfast. 
Shaver— nice  little  Shaver!" 

Restored  to  the  table.  Shaver  opened  bis  mouth 
obedient  to  The  Hopper's  patient  pleading  and  swal¬ 
lowed  a  spoonful  of  mush.  Humpy  holding  the  bowl 
out  of  sight  to  lessen  the  shock  to  the  youngster's 
esthetic  sensibilities.  A  tumbler  of  milk  was  sipped 
with  grateful  gasps. 

By  nine  o'clock  Shaver  was  asleep  on  Humpy's  bed. 
that  gentleman  having  gallantly  offered  It  for  the 
purpose.  Mary  detached  a  locket  from  the  child's 
neck  and  carried  it  to  the  kitchen  for  examination. 

“You  gotta  shake  'im  quick.  Bill.  It  wut  the  white 
card  you  and  me  wus  goin’  to  play.  We  wui  fixed 
nice  here."  she  went  on  plaintively,  “and  to  have  to 
begin  dodgin'  agin.  Bill-" 

The  Hopper  listened,  nodding  his  acquiescence, 
but  when  Humpy  joined  in  Mary's  expostulations 
he  curtly  bade  the  reformed  yegg  to  shut  his  mouth. 

They  bent  over  him  as  he  scrutinised  the  locket. 
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was  engraved  on  the  back  of  the  trinket.  The  Hop- 
per  made  a  calculation  and  announced  tsro  and  a 
half  years  as  Shaver’s  age. 

“They'd  be  kale  in  it.  Hop.  a  heap  o'  kale."  said 
Humpy  mournfully.  “His  ftdks  is  rich.  I  reckon.  If 
we  wuin't  playin'  the  white  card—" 

Ignoring  this  evidence  of  Humpy's  moral  instabil¬ 
ity.  The  Hopper  rose  and  put  on  bis  hat.  “I'm  goin' 
back  to  have  a  look  at  the  place  where  I  got  'im." 

"Don't  he  a  fool!"  Mary  protected. 

The  Hopper  opened  the  door  of  a  clock  over  hi* 
head  and  drew  out  a  revolver,  which  he  examined 
carefully  and  thrust  into  his  pocket.  Then  he  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  also  of  a  jimmy  and  an  electric  lamp. 
Mary  buried  her  face  in  her  apron  and  wept.  Humpy 
planted  himself  against  the  kitchen  door.  The  Hop¬ 
per  pushed  him  aside  roughly  and  stood  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  with  his  hand  on  the  knob. 

"They's  things  as  is  ”  he  remarked,  “and  thing* 
as  isn't.  I  reckon  I'll  have  a  look  at  the  place  and 
see  how  we  kin  shake  the  kid.  You  cant  just  run 
up  to  the  house  in  the  machine  with  a  porch  full  of 
his  folks  and  constables  and  seeh  like.  You  gotta 
study  the  case  a  little.  And  I  guess  I  gotta  clean 
up  to-night.  We  can’t  let  daylight  in  on  that  ma¬ 
chine  and  Shaver  You  don't  know  nothin',  mind  ye. 


if  anybody  drops  along.  You  just  leave 
this  to  Hop;  that’s  the  ticket!” 

And  having  delivered  himself  of  these 
statements  he  went  out  and  softly  closed 
the  door. 

BY  the  use  of  various  trolley  lines  The 
Hopper  pluced  himself  within  easy 
rangr  of  the  cottage  from  whose  gate  he 
hnd  removed  the  roadster  and  studied  it 
with  the  eye  of  an  experienced  strategist 
The  frantic  parents  flanked  by  constables 
that  he  had  visualised  on  the  veranda  were 
not  immediately  discernible,  nor  did  his 
closer  approach  reveal  them.  The  cottage 
lay  as  serene  nehind  its  shield  of  trees  ami 
-hrubbrry  as  Aough  its  young  heir  had  not 
vanished  :o  uart*  unknown.  The  Hopper 
was  a  deliberating  being.  He  pondered 
these  curious  circumstances  as  ho  investi¬ 
gated  the  rear  of  the  premises.  The  lattice 
door  to  the  summer  kitchen  opened  readily, 
and  he  made  his  way  through  unlocked 
doors  to  a  dining  room  whose  appointments 
spoke  for  good  taste  and  n  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  householder. 

In  a  small  hamper  on  the  table  he  found 
a  silver  cup.  a  plate,  and  a  porridge  bowl. 
The  Hopper  grinned  as  he  viewed  these 
articles  in  the  light  of  his  cautious  lamp 
flashes.  Shaver  either  belonged  to  the 
house  or  had  lately  been  n  visitor  there,  and 
manifestly  Shaver  hnd  been  deposited  in  tho 
roadster  while  his  lawful  guardians  re¬ 
turned  to  the  cottage  for  the  hamper,  ('up, 
plate,  and  liowl  liorc  the  name  engruved 
on  the  locket.  Roger  I.ivingston  Talbot, 
and  so  far  The  Hopper  was  satisfied  with 
his  investigations. 

He  went  upstairs  and  passed  rapidly  through  a 
bedchamber  which  had  evidently  lu-en  deserted  in 
haste  The  adjoining  room  could  be  none  other 
than  Shaver's.  A  white  enameled  child's  lied  with 
other  furniture  to  match  and  a  generous  assortment 
of  toys  pointed  unmistakably  to  Shnver  as  the  occu¬ 
pant.  A  friere  of  dancing  children  and  water-color 
sketches  of  Shaver's  head  dubbed  here  and  there  on 
the  walls  In  the  most  informal  fashion  hinted  at 
an  artistic  household  This  Impression  was  strength¬ 
ened  when  The  Hopper,  continuing  his  exploration 
below,  found  a  studio  opening  off  the  living  room. 

On  the  floor  where  it  hail  slipped  from  the  en«ol 
was  a  sheet  of  sketch  paper  on  which  was  written: 

Di:aj«  Swinnr.orr:  Thie  i«  a  fine  trick  you  have 
played  on  me.  you  dear  girl/  I've  hern  erpeeUng 
you  bark  all  day.  At  nix  o'clock-  /  derided  you  were 
going  to  npmd  (hr  night  with  your  infuriated  parent, 
and  thought  I'd  hy  »<y  Inrlt  with  mine!  I  put  lUIUe 


The  Hopper  teruliniied  the  pottery  carefully 
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in  Ike  roadster  and  had  gone  over  to  the  Fleming * 
(o  tell  them  if.-  were  off  for  the  night.  They  kept  me 
a  feir  minutes  to  show  me  those  new  Japanese  prints 
Jim’s  so  era:y  about,  and  while  I  «-n*  gone  yon  came 
along  and  skipped  with  Billie  and  the  carl  I  suppose 
this  prolonged  absence  means  that  you're  been  mak¬ 
ing  headway  and  want  to  try  Billie's  blandishments 
on  your  father.  You  might  hare  stopped  to  tell 
me  about  it.  though !  Of  course  no  one  would  have 
stolen  the  roadster  with  Bill ie  inside.  So  I'm  not 
worrying,  but  hope  all  thr  signs  are  favorable. 
/'It  take  the  trol/eg  down  to  father's  and  see  what 
an  ci'eninr;  session  will  do.  I’ll  be 
back  rarlg  in  the  morning.  Don’t 
worry  about  me.  Rik;ol 

The  Hopper  tore  the  note  Into 
pio«-».  whi<h  h*  thru*t  BRnl 

pocket,  Having  token  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  leave  ull  the  doors  slightly 
ajar,  and  open  u  living-room  window, 
he  prolonged  hi*  study  of  the  cot¬ 
tage.  and  the  longer  he  remained 
the  more  puzzled  he  became 

As  he  flashed  hi*  lamp  over  the 
living-room  table  his  eye  caught 
sight  of  u  letter  propped  against  a 
lamp  It  ..i  mnr-M  to  Roger 
l.ivingstnn  Talbot,  but  one  doesn’t 
write  letter*  to  a  two-year-old  child. 

That  the  note  wa*  designed  for 
Shaver's  father  struck  The  Hopper 
us  u  highly  reasonable  assumption. 

He  dropped  on  the  floor  in  a  dark 
corner  and.  by  the  light  of  his  pocket 
lump,  rend  the  following  communi¬ 
cation.  written  in  the  bold  hand  of 
one  who  has  dipped  ink  in  hn*te: 

Seven  o'clock. 

DiAH  RiKlEit:  I’ve  just  got  back 
from  father's,  N'Jiere  I  spent  thr  day 
talking  over  our  troubles.  I  didn't  ’ 
tell  you  I  u o s  going,  knowing  you 
wouldn’t  leant  ms  to,  but  it  t temed 
best.  dear,  so  I  hope  you've  forgiven 
me.  And  note  /  find  that  you've  gone 
off  with  Billie,  and  I  know,  of  course, 
that  you  hare  gone  lo  your  father's 
t m  see  what  you  con  do!  I  am  going 
in  to  New  llai  en  to  Minnie  linker's 
oluoit  that  maid  she  though!  we 
might  get.  and  if  possible  bring  thr 
g,.l  home  «..»»  -»  Don’t  Iromhle  jjPMI 

uhaat  me.  ns  the  trolley  is  perfeelty 
safe.  mid.  as  you  know,  I  rather  en- 

Sprawling  around  at  night.  You  J 

rsefesutg  get  hart  tutors  I  do 
hut  it  I'n i  not  heir  don't  be  alarmed 
MV  are  so  happy  in  each  other. 
de».  **d  it  —/»  me  sooU  get  o fflKM 
fimlish  fathers  lo  rhrer  up  and  stop 

hilling  each  other,  bow  beautiful 

everything  wauld  hr’  Minnie  alwag- 

has  o  to  M(  and  It  meg  tots  mHI 

t»ie  a  little  while  fa  find  that  maid 
you  know,  hut  /  shall  csetainly  he 
bark  by  ten. 

Love  always.  MlBIEU 

The  Hopper's  experience  of  the 
epistolary  art  had  been  the  slightest, 
but  even  to  a  mind  unsophisticated  A  •*' 

in  this  form  of  literature  it  wus  evi¬ 
dent  that  Shaver's  parents  were  in- 
volvcl  in  some  sort  of  difficulty  that  was  attribu¬ 
table,  not  to  any  lessening  of  ntfection.  but  to  a  row 
between  their  respective  fathers. 

Anxious  and  depressed,  he  thrust  Muriel's  note 
into  hi*  pocket,  nnd  wa*  moving  toward  the  door 
when  some  one  crossed  the  veranda  with  a  light, 
eager  step.  As  he  darted  toward  the  window  the 
living-room  lights  flashed  up  and  a  woman’s  voice 
called  out  sharply: 

“Stop!  Stop  right  where  you  are  or  111  shoot!" 
The  authoritative  voice  of  the  speaker,  the  quick¬ 
ness  with  which  she  had  appraised  the  situation 
and  leveled  her  pistol,  brought  The  Hopper  to  an 
abrupt  halt  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  he  fell 
across  the  keyboard  of  a  grand  piano  with  a  dis¬ 
cordant  crash.  He  turned  cowering  to  find  a  tall 
young  woman  advancing  toward  him  slowly  but 
determinedly. 

The  Hopper  blinked  at  the  leveled  gun  and  glanced 
beyond  it  into  a  pair  of  fearless  dark  eyes.  In  all 
his  experience  he  had  never  before  been  cornered 
by  u  woman,  and  he  stood  gaping  at  his  raptor  in 
astonishment.  There  was  nothing  in  her  manner 
to  indicate  that  she  shared  hi*  embarrassment:  she 
seemed  to  be  pondering  deeply  what  disposition  she 
should  make  of  him.  For  an  instant,  in  the  intent- 
nos*  of  her  thought,  the  revolver  wavered,  and  The 
Hopper,  without  taking  his  eyes  from  her.  effected 
a  catlike  spring  that  brought  him  to  the  window. 

“Once  more.”  cried  the  young  woman,  at  once 
alert  and  on  her  guard,  “if  you  try  to  escape.  I'U 
shoot!  Get  :ito  that  comer— to  the  right— quick!” 


he  apologized.  “It  jes'  seemed  kind  o'  funny  what 
you  said." 

He  grinned  sheepishly  and  wondered  whether,  if 
he  confosed  to  the  appropriation  of  Shaver  and 
volunteered  to  return  the  child,  she  would  let  him  go 
But  he  was  glad  when  she  resumed  the  conversation 
that  he  had  kept  silent  as  to  Shaver. 

“Are  you  armed?'*  she  asked,  rising  and  walking 
toward  him. 

“I  gotta  gun  in  my  coal;  right  side."  he  confessed 
doggedly.  “That’s  all  I  got." 

She  cautiously  extracted  the  gun  with  her  left 
hand  and  backed  away  from  him. 
"If  you’d  lied  to  me,  I  should  have 
killed  you;  do  you  understand?"  she 

into  her 


SHE  sat  down  without  lowering  either  her  eyes 
or  the  gun  and  bent  forward. 

“I  ain’t  dono  nothin';  hones'  to  God.  I  ain't!” 
The  Hopper  protested. 

“I  was  watching  you  through  the  window  when 


said,  thrusting  his  gun 
sweater  pocket. 

She  announced  this  as  though 
homicide  was  a  common  incident  of 
her  life.  She  caught  a  gleam  of 
humor  in  the  eyes  she  was  watch¬ 
ing  vigilantly,  and  abated  her  sever 
ity.  "You  may  sit  down— there." 
She  pointed  with  her  left  hand  to  a 
much  bcpillowed  davenport,  and 
The  Hopper  sank  upon  It,  still  hold¬ 
ing  his  hands  up. 

(“You  may  put  your  hand*  down 
now,  Mr. — " 

“Stevens,"  The  Hopper  supplied 
readily.  His  status  was  now  to  oil 
appearance*  that  of  a  gentleman 
paying  a  social  call  upon  a  lady 
.  who,  in  the  pleasantest  manner  itn* 

aginnble  and  yet  with  undeniable  res¬ 
oluteness.  kept  o  revolver  pointed  in 
the  general  direction  of  his  person. 
,  "We  were  speaking  of  that  letter 

you  read  a  while  ago.  I  suppose 
you  didn't  understand  it?  You 
couldn’t,  really  Well,  my  husband 
and  I  married  against  our  fathers' 
wishes;  both  our  fathers  were  op- 
pooed  to  the  marriage."  The  Hop¬ 
per  frowned  darkly  to  express  his 
distress  at  this  unfortunate  situa¬ 
tion.  "My  father  is  just  as  silly 
and  stupid  as  my  father-in-law; 
they  are  collectors,  you  know,  and 
terribly  Jealous  of  each  other— col¬ 
lectors  of  ceramics,  pottery,  and 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"Yes'm,"  The  Hopper  assented. 
"For  years,  whenever  there  have 
been  important  sale*  of  such  things, 
Mr.  Talbot— that's  my  father-in- 
law— nnd  Mr.  Wilton— thnt’n  my 
father— have  been  bidders;  und 
they've  both  been  all  over  China 
looking  for  rare  pieces  The  trouble 
has  been  that  they  like  the  same  sort 
of  thing,  and  when  one  ha*  got  some¬ 
thing  the  other  wanted,  it  has 
caused  the  harshest  ill  feeling.  This 
ha*  been  going  on  for  years,  nnd  re- 
cently  they  have  grown  more  bitter. 
Of  course  when  we — Roger  and  I — 
ran  off  and  got  married,  that  didn't 
help  matters  any,  but  just  within  o 
few  days  something  has  happened  to 
make  thing*  worse  than  ever." 

himself  upon  the  intruder  The  Hopper’s  face  betrayed  hi* 

deepest  Interest  and  sympathy,  and, 
aware  of  this,  his  captor  suddenly 
that  note.”  said  his  lowered  the  revolver  and  then,  after  a  glance  to 
telling  me  just  why  satisfy  herself  that  he  appreciated  her  confidence, 
placed  it  on  the  table. 

kind  o'  funny  there  “Thank  ye,  mis*.’’  he  mumbled. 

:  letter  was  stuck  on  ~Lut  week."  she  continued,  "my  father-in-law 
mp  on  the  letter.  It  bought  one  of  those  pottery  things — a  plum-blossom 
in  lookin’.”  rase  made  in  China  hundreds  of  years  ago— and 

noncommittal  “urn!"  very,  very  valuable.  It  belonged  to  a  Philadelphia 

collector  who  died  not  long  ago,  and  Mr  Talbot 
bought  it  from  the  executor  of  the  estate,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  friend  of  his.  Father  was  furious,  for 
he  thought  the  collection  was  going  to  be  put  up  at 
public  sale  and  that  he'd  have  a  chance  at  it.  Just 
a  little  while  before  that  father  picked  up  a  jar — 
a  perfectly  stunning  piece  of  the  red  Lang-Yao— 
that  collector*  all  over  the  world  have  coveted  for 
years.  It  may  seem  queer  to  you  that  men  can  be 
so  crazy  about  such  things,  but  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Stevens,  that  sometimes  you  have  wanted  things 
very,  very  much,  and— er — " 

She  paused,  plainly  confused  by  her  tactlessness 
in  suggesting  to  a  member  of  The  Hopper's  profes¬ 
sion  the  cxlremetie*  to  which  one  may  be  led  by 
covetousness. 

"Yes,  miss.”  he  remarked  hastily,  rubbing  the 
back  of  his  hand  across  his  nose,  and  grinning  in¬ 
dulgently  as  he  realized  her  embarrassment. 

"Well,  this  morning,  without  telling  my  husbund 
where  I  was  going.  I  took  the  trolley  and  ran  away 
to  papa's,  hoping  to  persuade  him  to  end  this  silly 
feud.  I  didn’t  have  very  good  luck  with  him,  and 
he  sent  me  home  in  his  (Continued  on  page  2<*») 


THE  HOPPER,  being  a  modest  person,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  twisted  uncomfortably 
“I  reckon  a*  now  you’ve  pinched  me  I  ain't  much 
good."  he  replied,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  smile, 
followed  by  a  light  little  laugh.  He  was  rather 
pleased  that  she  manifested  no  fear  of  him  and 
surprised  that  she  didn't  pick  up  tbe  telephone  in¬ 
strument  on  the  table  and  summon  help. 

"If  you're  a  good  burglar— a  man  who  can  really 
go  into  a  house  and  steal  things  without  making 
a  me-*  of  it — and  if  you  can  play  fair,  then  I  think 


“Yes'm."  The  Hopper  faltered.  In  his  astonish¬ 
ment  hi*  hands  wavered,  but  Instantly  she  was  on 
the  alert,  and  the  bright  link  automatic  flashed  on 
a  level  with  his  eyes. 

“Excuse  me.  miss;  I  didn't  mean  U>  do  nothin'” 


TEACHING  CAUTION  TO  A  CITY 


A  atrikiii  picture  u*ed  by 
the  polk*  depart  menl  lo  »1lu«- 
Irale  the  raulioa:  "Doo’l  pla> 
in  Ihe  middlr  of  Ihr  atreet  V 


A  warning  lo  amall  hoy  a  who  riak  their  litra 
In  para ult  of  haaehalla  in  the  city  alrrrla 


T’HE  police  of  Sew  York  City  ore  adverti.ing  widely  and  iraloualy 
*  in  an  attempt  lo  aupprnx  a  large  and  dangerooa  bond— a  band 
which  ha*  been  iniuring  aomrhodv  in  Ihe  alrrela  rverv  Iwenly-lhree 
minute*  and  killing  aome  one  every  fourteen  houra.  The  hloeroaU 
are  advertiaing  in  the  newapapera.  in  thratre  program*  and  on  moving, 
picture  acreena,  in  »hop  window*  and  In  *lrret  cara.  in  Iho  auhway 
alalion*  and  on  the  platform*  of  the  elevated  line*,  on  billboard*,  with 
handhilla  and  pamphlet*,  and  by  word  of  mouth  to  arhool  children 
and  group*  of  mrrhank*.  The  band  they  are  trying  to  control  U  no! 
composed  of  Rogue*'  Gallery  criminal*,  but  of  ordinary,  everyday  cili- 
ten*  who  are  guilty  of  carele**  walking,  driving,  or  playing  In  the 
city'*  alrrela.  The  police  are  trying  to  leach  city  folk*  city  manner* 
for  the  highway*— the  etiquette  of  eafety.  For  one  reaaon.  Ihe  ilrat 
stania  of  Mother  Shipton'*  prophecy  of  400  year*  ago  ha*  come  true: 

Carriage*  vilkml  »*■//  go. 

A  i wf  acenfenl*  fill  Ihr  world  trilk  woe. 

Ilul  that  I*  only  one  of  many  reaaona.  The  police  try  to  play  no 
favorite*  in  thi*  publicity  campaign.  They  are  addrraaing  thrmaelve* 
to  walker*  a*  well  aa  to  driver*,  to  alrrel-car  men  and  to  pa**rngrr*. 
lo  Ihe  breadwinner  who  riak*  hi*  nerk  lo  *av#  live  second*  at  a  dan- 
grrou*  corner,  and  lo  the  »mall  boy  who  riaka  hi*  life  under  the  hoof* 
of  a  team  to  aave  a  ten -cent  haaeball.  The  photograph*  on  thi*  page 
explain  aome  of  the  mewt  interesting  feature*  of  their  teaching*. 


A  common,  everyday  variety  of 
rarrlr**ne*a.  The  man  in  thi* 
•napahot  did  no!  heed  Ihe  cau¬ 
tion:  "Wall  until  Ihe  tar  atop*!” 


Beaide*  giiing  lecture*  to  children  in  the  public 
oehoola  on  how  lo  aioid  accident*,  the  New 
York  police  are  dialrihuling  safety  pamphlet. 


Many  serious  accident*  are  caused  by  defective  brake*  and  "leering  gear 
Preventing  no  me  of  these  miahap*  through  more  careful  inspection,  policem 
out  to  Icclure  lo  mechanics.  Here  a  sergeant  is  seen  talking  to  workmen 


No  show  in  New  York's  hist  or  v  ha*  ever  hern  half  as  well 
“billed"  in  the  shop  window*  a*  the  police  department'*  cam¬ 
paign  against  carelessness  among  pedestrians  and  driver* 
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Specifications 


WHEELBASE  1 1 5  inchei 

SPRINGS  Fioot— 5em,  elbptie.  »  ’ s  J'' with  7  lav**. 
R«r  -Ihirr «|u.n.r  ctl.pOc.  Lo«r  .cvtwwi  -44 >,*«»" 
wi«h  7  lumi  upper  ottw.  «U’’  *  1  ’  with  1  W.vrv 

FRONT  AXLE  I  how,,  drop  forged.  with  Ttokm 
roller  bearing  aptiHlIn. 

REAR  AXLE— Tubular,  mu  floating.  Timken  roller 
bearinn.  at  different  fol-Hywtt  Hi|h  Duly  roller  boar- 
in«»  •!  wheel*.  pMon  Integral  with  *>ub  ahaft— two 


separate  tm>]uc  arm*— irar  ratio  4  la  I. 

TIRES— .M'*  x  4“  front  and  rear.  Nca  Uid  on  rear. 

MOTOR  -Vertical,  fourey  Under.  art  in  part*.  mod, fed 
L*iypc  with  integral  head.  Inlet  valve  m  head.  Valera 
inrchi.nl' ally  operated  and  protreted.  Eihaurt  valve 
■rated  directly  In  the  cylinder.  Barrel  type  crank  caae 
will,  three  crank  d.aft  bearings.  Helical  timing  pan 
tunning  in  oil. 

MAIN  BEARINGS -A*  well  aa  connecting  rui  boitnp. 
udjortable  without  removing  motor  from  frame.  A 
Rm  feature  that  aavea  owner*  hundred*  of  doilart  in 
the  life  of  the  car. 

CYLINDER  DIMENSIONS— 4 <■  '  a  4.4“. 

HORSEPOWER  M. 

COOL  I  NO  SYSTEM  -Water  racket*  and  tubular  radia¬ 
tor.  cellular  pattern.  Water  etrculatton  by  eantnfugal 
pump  direct  to  ediauat  valve*. 

LUBRICATION— Automatie  force  feed  by  plunder 
pump  with  return  *y*lnn. 

CARBURETOR  Autom.ru.  heated  by  hot  aw  and  hot 


TRANSMISSION  Selective 
tad.  center  control. 
CLUTCH -Multiple  dry  di*. 
poaltlve  and  in.tanr  release. 


What  Does  “50  P 

Mean  to  Y 


DO  YOU  REGARD  THAT  famous  Reo  slogan  merely  as  an  advei 
"ouch  phrase’’  or  had  you  accepted  it  at  par— as  you  have  a  ri 
accept  any  statement  to  which  the  name  Reo  is  signed? 

YOU'VE  OBSERVED,  of  course,  that  Reo  the  Fifth  is  fully  50  pe 
larger  — more  commodious  than  other  cars  selling  within  one  c 
hundred  dollars  of  its  price. 

YES.  50  PER  CENT  LARGER  50  per  cent  more  passenger 
There’s  just  the  difference  of  comfort  versus  discomfort  betweei 
SS75  Reo  and  can  selling  for.  say,  $100  to  $200  less. 

BUT  THERE  S  A  BETTER  WAY  to  test  this  matter— to  make 
pariaons  and  to  find  that  you  actually  do  get  "50  per  cent  oveni 
all  vital  parts  of  Reo  the  Fifth. 

PUT  THEM  ON  THE  SCALES  there’s  the  real  test.  For  in  the 
analysis,  the  metal  in  a  car  docs  count  for  strength— does  cost  I 
making 

THERE’S  A  GREAT  TENDENCY  thesr  days  to  skimp  in  sire,  and 
to  skimp  in  si/c  of  parts  and  that  shows  up  in  the  weight  of  the  c 

GRANT.  IF  YOU  WILL,  that  others  may  use  os  good  material  a 
g<od  engineering  as  Reo  (though  in  service  these  can  don’t  prove  it; 
still  you  must  know  that  one  pound  of  steel  cannot  do  the  servict 
pound  and  a  half. 

THAT’S  SIMPLE,  ISN’T  IT? 

THE  CLAIM  MIGHT  BE  made  thr.1  tuperior  engineering  could  < 
the  difference  in  materials  hut  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  Reo 
ncenng  was  known  and  recognucd  as  the  standard  for  the  industrj 
before  the  designers  of  most  other  can  were  ever  heard  of,  tlint  i 
won't  hold  water. 

DOWN  TO  A  CERTAIN  POINT  lightness  in  a  motor  car  is  deaii 
Put  a  Reo  on  the  scales  and  you’ll  find  just  what  that  jxiint  is. 


DECEMBER  so.  i  p  /  it  17 


Refinement m  and  Improvementa  Over 
Preceding  Modela 

IA&SI5-  Renuun*  practically  the  umr.  Thl.  «rrat 
Amu  Km  l-m  rrajiuicl  for  the  past  live  year*  u 


the  FUUi  ••  unqur«!K*vaNr  th*  oxwt  anxaaible  auto- 
lit  in  the  »orM.  Ihr  am  pint  therefore  the  rhripnt. 
hkh  Co  mahr  any  adiurtmeat.  rcpUrrmoit  or  repair, 
it  change  have  been  made  in  diflnmt  porta  of  the 
■MUrm.  They  are  auch  at  only  on  engineer  would 
■nt and.  and  their  purpoie  wai  to  elunlnate  the 
tret  Httlr  aound.  and  to  malrr  thia  the  moat  aim! 
rl)  ..  the  moat  *< enable  .utrenobile  in  the  world 
to  further  rahanc*  facility  of  dn vin|. 


•lightly 


up  and  out. 
inaaivammce 
tance  to  merit 


BTARTINO  DEVICE -The 
tame  reliable  Remy  atarter  Irut 
•nth  a  new  and  Improved 
"hook  up."  The  former  fa- 
moua  Rco  wqrtn  gear  device 


lililillltl 


)  GET  BELOW  THAT  one  of  two  expedient*  must  be  resorted  to 
(generally  both  arc).  Namely,  skimping  on  the  size-  -cut  an  inch  here, 
half  on  inch  there;  narrow  the  scats,  shorten  the  leg  room  till  you  can 
l uit  squeeze  the  regulation  "five"  passengers  in:  and  cut  the  size  of 
every’  port  down  till  there’s  just  enough  "factor  of  safety"  to  get  by. 

(AT  CUTS  THE  WEIGHT— and  since  weight  means  steel,  brass, 
bronze,  aluminum,  wood,  Irather.  rubber  and  these  coat  money,  you 
can  see  how  the  selling  price  can  be  cut  by  that  plan. 

IEN  SUBSTITUTE  imitation  leather  for  real  leather,  use  commercial 
itrth  instead  of  special  alloy,  skimp  on  the  work,  use  underuse  tires — 
snd  you  have  cut  the  first  cost  again  and  lowered  the  selling  price. 

JT  WHAT  HAVE  YOU  DONE  to  the  customer  the  man  who  is  to 
buy  and  to  own  and  to  drive  ond  to  pay  the  "upkeep  and  repair”  bills 
at  that  car? 


;K  ANY  OWNER  of  Rco  the  Fifth,  after  he  has  driven  his  cor  two  or 
three  years.  Ask  owners  of  others  that  sold  for  the  same  or  less. 

IMPARE  THEIR  ANSWERS  and  you’ll  appreciate  as  never  before  the 
tremendous  significance  of  that  Rco  slogan  that  Rco  standard  which 
.'alls  for  "50  per  cent  oversize”  in  all  vtul  parts. 

'THE  WAY!-  THE  PRICE  or  Rco  the  Fifth  which  is  now  M7S  f.  o.  b. 
’ictory,  may  have  to  be  increased  at  any  moment  now. 

i  REO  FOLK  are  holding  off  as  long  ns  possible  hoping  that  some 
hirnge  in  conditions  may  put  prices  of  materials  hack  where  thry  were 
I  year  ago.  and  thereby  enable  us  to  make  tins  greut  car  the  Rco  way 
aid  yet  sell  it  at  the  present  price. 

IT  YOU  KNOW,  ami  we  are  equally  certain  no  surh  prospect  is  in  sight 
-so  you  may  expect  notice  any  duy  thet  the  price  has  been  raised. 

iANTIMK  Rco  dealers  are  accepting  orders  with  the  under, 

sanding  that  the  sale  price  is  subfret  to  the  list  price  that  may  be  in 
•fcet  at  time  delivery  is  specified. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company 

Lansing,  Michigan 


'ent  Oversize” 
in  Your  Motor  Car 
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A  DENATURED  CHRISTMAS 

BY  WILLIAM  ALMON  WOLFF 


THIS  was  the  sort  of  chap  Jimmy  Thome  was.  widefirrplace.au 
When  he  had  a  nasty  spill  one  time  and  smashed  great  tree*,  and 
his  car  to  little  useless  hits  and  qualified  for  several  deadened,  perhaj 
weeks  in  hospital  with  a  broken  let  and  a  badly  sound  of  fallinit 
wrenched  hack,  the  first  thing  he  talked  about,  when  gether  and  ordet 
he  could  talk  at  ull,  was  of  what  a  shame  it  was  that  and  morbid  and 
now'  he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  drive  a  lot  of  kid*  Molly  bara  up.  by  any  i 
Rnyce  was  interested  in  up  to  the  country  the  next  to.  She’d  come  a 
day,  a*  ho  hud  promised  he  would.  But  meanwhile 

So  it  wa*  like  him,  when  the  telephone  rang,  just  day  would  be  C 
us  he  was  packing  hi*  bng*  to  start  for  a  Christmas  Christmas  itself, 
house  party  at  the  Blake*’,  and  Fanny  Blake  told  hm  rave  it  up.  Afu 
that  it  was  all  off.  because  two  of  the  children  had  and  walked  dowi 
just  come  down  with  measles,  to  think  only  of  poor  the  great  shops. 

Funny  and  the  disappointed  kiddies,  and  not  at  all  of 
Ilia  own  predicament.  And  it  wasn’t  until  he  had 
rushed  out  madly  and  bought  a  lot  of  extra  presents 
nil  around  for  the  whole  Blake  household  and  char¬ 
tered  a  special  messenger  to  take  all  the  things  down 
to  l.ong  Island  that  he  realised  what  that  sudden  out¬ 
break  of  measles  meant  to  him  personally. 

And  even  then  he  didn't  get  angry  and  swear,  as 
most  men 

just  grinned  ruefully  and  wondered,  a*  he  turned  into  a*  they  stood  at  their  counters 
a  deserted  club,  what  the  dickens  he  should  do.  The  querulous,  wretched  note  in 
thought  of  a  solitary  Christmas  in  New  York  was 
rather  appalling,  and  yet  he  didn’t  see  ju«t  what  else 
there  wus  for  It 

well  to  themaelvea;  he  couldn’t  see  himself,  somehow 

wiring  or  telephoning  a  piteous  appeal  to  be  taken  in.  how.  thourh  Half  a 
The  Blake*  were  different:  he  knew  them  so  well, 
llo  was  a  si 


HT  it  wasn’t  very  good  fun.  after  all.  He  wa* 
away  by  thia  time,  a*  a  rule;  he  hadn’t  thought 
y  much  before,  in  other  years,  of  Christinas  in  New 
pardonably  enough,  would  have  done.  He  York-  And  he  saw  wan.  white-faced  girls,  swaying 

:  he  caught  the 
he  sharp  denials  that 
ired  mother*  flung  at  the  pleas  of  children  who 
egged:  “Mamma,  buy  me  this;  mamma,  buy  me 
Most  people  kept  Christmas  pretty  that!"  lie  wanted,  you  know,  to  buy  all  of  them  all 

the  things  they  wanted,  hut  he  couldn’t  And.  some- 

times  he  wa*  moved  to 

he  knew  them  so  well.  make  tome  child  happy,  he  lacked  the  audacity,  at 
.rt  of  uncle  in  that  house;  he  belonged.  the  crucial  moment,  to  make  the  offer. 

Before  he  ordered  dinner  he  went  into  the  Mg  read-  For  the  first  time  he  sensed  the  grim  undereur 
lug  room  of  the  club  and  looked  out.  The  avenue  rent,  the  sullen  undertone. of  Christmas  in  New  York: 
didn't  look  Chrlstmusy,  with  It*  asphalt  gleaming  the  bitterness.  the  eavioos  pang*,  the  utter  weariness 
and  sending  back  the  reflection  of  the  long  double  which  were  all  that  Christmas  could  mean  to  so 

row  of  lights  from  Its  wet  surface,  lie  shivered  a  many  folk.  Hi*  own  troubles  looked  pretty  trifling, 

little  as  he  saw  the  fine  rain  that  n  northeast  wind  But  there  wa*  a  lot  of  good  cheer,  too;  there  were 

was  driving  into  the  face,  of  the  people  who  were  plenty  of  people  who.  If  they  didn’t  have  much,  made 
trudging  northward  laden  with  bundles  Snow  would  up  for  what  they  lacked  by  an  Invincible  determine- 
have  been  all  right;  one  not  only  didn't  mind  snow,  tion  to  enjoy  the  season  to  the  full.  And  he  thought, 

even  in  New  York,  on  the  83d  of  December:  one  too.  that  the  ram  had  much  to  do  with  his  depression 

actually  wanted  It.  But  a  flne,  cold  min!  That  sort  He  turned  awny  from  the  shop*  on  Broadway  and 
of  thing  wasn’t  done;  he  didn’t  like  it  walked  buck  to  Fifth  Avsnoe.  As  he  atood  at  the 

They  had  decorated  the  club.  Christmas  green*  comer,  waiting  to  croaa.  an  auto  stopped  abruptly, 
were  all  about:  In  the 
windows  wore  fat,  deco¬ 
rous  wreaths,  each  with 
its  great  bow  of  broad. 
red  ribbon.  But  ull  the  fy*. 

Christmas  cheer  didn't  ^ 

ring  true,  somehow;  he 
had  n  whimsical  thought 
of  the  steward  apecify-  . 

lug  the  number  of  holly 
berries  each  wreath  must  -  i 

twar,  and  counting  them.  \ 

too,  by  Jove,  to  se*'  that 
the  club  hnd  got  its 
money’s  worth!  He 
shook  his  head  as  he 
walked  soberly  Into  the 
dining  room  A  club  was 
no  place  in  which  to  seek 
the  Christmas  spirit  He 
was  beginning,  perhaps, 
to  feel  a  little  sorry  for 

And  he  had  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  doing  that,  you  /  »y  i . 

know;  he  really  hnd.  It 
wasn’t  his  fnult  that  hr  4|| 

faced  a  solitary,  bachelor  VI 

Christmas.  He  had  had 
high  hopes,  not  so  long 
ago.  that  this  year  he 
would  lie  able  to  enjoy  W 

the  superlative,  the  hi-  t 

Inrious  delight  of  having 
Barbara  Merrick  nil  to 
himself  for  Christmas, 
of  filling  her  stocking 
with  all  sort*  of  stun¬ 
ning.  surprising  things, 
and  of  seeing  her  eyes 
widen  as  she  drew  them  MI 

out  one  by  one-  He  shook 
his  head  ugain  as  he 
thought  of  Barbara:  he 
had  a  vision  of  what  it 
would  mean  to  have  her 
sitting  opposite  him  now, 
in  a  very  different  sort 
of  room,  with  an  open 
lire  crackling  in  a  great-  ’’ Martinis 


Don’t  you  mind,  you  re 
rescued!  Come  up  to  the 
H  i  1 1  ■  In  the  morning. 
We’re  going  to  have  a 
brand-new  sort  of  Christ¬ 
mas  house  party.  No 
holly,  no  green*,  no  mistle- 
toe.  no  presents!  Anyone 
who  says  Merry  Christ 
mas  will  be  put  out!  Well 
hare  a  dinner  without 
turkey  or  plum  pudding  or 
mince  pie  or  any  other 
Christmas  food.  Ard  in¬ 
stead  of  a  tree  there'll  be 
some  cabaret  stunts  and 
— oh.  we  haven't  worked 
it  all  out  yet.  but  no  one 
will  get  a  chance  to  think 
of  Christmas,  the  hoary 
old  fake!" 

Jimmy’s  face  fell  a  little. 

“I  sav.  Molly,  that’*  a 


Hurry,  before  they  yet 


bit  thick,  isn’t  it?”  he  asked.  ’’Christmas  is  all 
right,  you  know.  Why—’’ 

•'Perhaps  Christmas  is,”  said  Molly.  ‘‘But  if  it 
is.  we're  not.  Jimmy!  Wc-’re  not  simple  any  more. 
I'm  afraid  we've  grown  away  from  Christmas.  And 
I  won't  pretend  I'm  sorry.  I  hate  the  silly  senti¬ 
mentality  of  Christmas  -the  presents  we  give  and 
get — why,  half  the  time  the  only  reason  wc  give 
peopfe  things  is  that  we're  afraid  they’re  going  to 
give  us  something!  It's  mean  and  cheap  and  ugly.” 

“Oh.  I  don’t  know.”  said  Jimmy  dubiously.  "You 
know,  you  may  be  judging  too  much  by  the  way  a 
few  people  take  it.  Molly.” 

"I  don’t  care!”  she  said,  her  lip*  sot.  "We've  made 
a  clean  sweep  this  year.  Bill  and  I  have.  No  pres¬ 
ents,  no  card*,  no  Chrmtmn*  at  all  I  And  up  at  the 
Hills  the  day  after  to-morrow  is  just  going  to  be 
the  2!>th  of  December.  It's  giving  to  lie  a  denatured 
Christmas.  You’ll  come,  won’t  you?" 

Jimmy  hesitated.  Molly  eyed  him,  and  a  wist-  little 
smile  crinkled  up  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"You'd  better.”  she  udvised.  "Barbara  Merrick’s 
coming  She's  one  of  my  convert*,  though  she  didn’t 
need  much  converting  Barbara  hates  slushiness 
» lout  as  much  as  any  girl  1  know.” 

Thorne  winced  a  little.  He  knew  all  about  Bar¬ 
bara  and  her  hatred  of  sentiment  That  was  the  rock 
on  which  they  had  always  split.  Burbura  had  no 
patience  with  what  she  called  his  softness;  she  wo* 
always  accusing  him  of  being  emotional,  sentimental. 
Intellect,  pure  intellect,  wa*  Burbura'*  fetish. 

*J  suppose  Schuyler'll  be  around?"  he  said  suddenly. 

Molly  nodded,  and  smiled  provokingly  too. 

“Thank*.  I’ll  come."  he  said.  "But,  Molly-lt 
wouldn’t  be  fair  not  to  tell  you-  I  don’t  like  your 
idea.  I  think  you’re  all  wrong." 

"Walt  and  see."  she  said.  "Cot  un  early  train, 
Jimmy.  We'll  have  some  Tun  to-morrow.  If  it 
clear*  up,  especially.  And,  Jinuny,  take  a  tip  from 
me.  Don’t  tell  Barbara  how  you  feel  about  us.  Try 
to  play  up  to  her." 

He  dropped  from  the  running  board,  and  the  car 
moved  on.  lie  ought  to  have  felt  much  better,  but 
he  didn't— much  lie  wa*  saved  from  a  solitary 
Christmas,  to  be  sure,  but  he  wasn't  certain  that 
Molly's  party  would  lie  much  better,  llo  knew  the 
sort  of  crowd  she  and  Hill  would  guther— cynlcul, 
rather  tired  people  who  had  never  known  the  dia- 
ciplino  of  wanting  thing*  they  couldn’t  have;  people 
a  little  bored  by  life,  a  little  disposed  to  sneer  at 
everything  sincere,  everything  frank;  people  who. 
if  they  had  emotions,  liked  to  cover  and  disguise 
them  He  couldn't  understand  why  Molly  and  Bill 
stood  for  them;  he  hated  the  way  Barbara  hud 
drifted  toward  them  in  this  last  year. 

JIMMY,  you  know,  wasn’t  much  of  a  philosopher. 

when  you  come  down  to  it.  He  didn’t  search  very 
deeply  for  ultimate  causes  and  thing*  of  that  sort. 
He  was  rather  a  simple  soul,  a  bit  old-fashioned  in 
his  ways  and  idea*,  and  he  kept  n  sense  of  duty  and 
a  conscience  and  a  lot  of  other  thing*  that  sewn  to 
have  gone  out  sinee  so  many  people  have  had  to 
economise  in  the  matter  of  spnre  because  they  prefer 
apartments  to  house*.  He  spent  a  lot  of  time  being 
bewildered  by  the  thing*  that  people  he  hnd  always 
liked  said  and  did  and  thought,  and  he  tried  hard  to 
cover  his  licwilderment  because  he  was  rather  dis¬ 
posed  to  think,  when  he  di*agrei«d  with  such  people, 
that  they  were  right  and  he  was  wrong.  Everyone 
liked  Jimmy;  everyone  thought  him  an  awfully  good 
sort-  But  a  good  many  people  did  think  he  »u- 
rsther— well,  slow. 

Still,  he  didn’t  mean  to  be  any  death’s-head  at  this 
party  of  Molly’s.  He  was  a  good  sport,  and  if  he 
was  going  it  was  up  to  him  to  play  up  to  Molly, 
whether  he  liked  her  lead  or  not.  Moreover,  he  wa* 
disposed  to  think  that  Molly’s  parting  bit  of  advice 
was  good— the  bit  about  Barbara.  He  didn’t  want 
to  say  anything  that  would  bring  that  impatient, 
petulant  look  into  Barbara’s  eyes. 

In  the  morning,  the  morning  of  Christmas  Eve, 
it  had  stopped  raining.  But  a  heavy,  leaden  sky 
still  hid  the  sun;  there  wa*  a  damp,  raw  chill  in  the 
air.  As  Jimmy  started  for  the  station  it  began  to 
rain  again,  uncertainly;  lief  ore  the  train  was  really 
out  of  the  city  the  light  rain  had  changed  to  snow, 
and  twenty  miles  transformed  the  landscape  that 
rolled  by  the  car  windows  to  an  unbroken  stretch 
of  white.  Plainly  what  had  been  rain  in  the  city 
the  night  before  had  been  snow  up  here,  and  now  it 
was  coming  down  hard  and  the  light  snow  was  drift¬ 
ing  before  the  wind. 

"Anyhow,  it’s  going  to  look  like  Christmas!”  said 
Jimmy  to  himself,  and  seemed  deeply  contented. 


ed  bv  Gooqie 
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nd  the  them  were  so  perfectly  frank  in  preferring  the  But  after  that  she  disappeared  and  left  Jimmy  at 
arbara  other's  mate.  He’d  been  Jack  Emmett’s  best  man.  loose  ends.  He  was  a  little  surprised,  but  he  was 

o  foot,  and  an  usher  for  Phil  Stansbury.  and  be  couldn't  passive  and  resigned  too.  He  hadn't  begun  to  have  a 

sleigh,  quite  see  how  two  marriages  that  had  started  so  particularly  good  time  yet.  if  you  barred  that  drive 

in  for  well  had  come  so  close  to  the  rocks  of  Reno  in—  from  the  station  with  Barbara.  But.  then,  he  hadn't 

expected  to  have  such  an  aw¬ 
fully  good  time,  and  he 

_ ^  ..  .... ■ -  didn't  have  the  keenness  of 

prr.epl.oo  to  see  that  no  on* 
ft  /  ,l**  *’*  K,*'n,f  •  "O  g™«l 

;  was  that  he  was  restless  and 

k  7  »h  f  ,g  that  there  d.dnt  seem  to  be 

1  -' h  g  to  do.  People 

M  y  jj  rather  ->•  rah 

•.  M4/^-  were  "Mi aft  hut  not  as 

I  they  read.  Bill  Royce  hud 

'St £  JJ  wanted  to  go  for  a  walk,  or 

«2mi  ^  '  « 1  '•  ->igrf ;  something,  but  he  didn’t  want 

y  .*  </  *  ^”jk  to  go  alone.  Still,  after  a 

Bl  *  /*]  room  and  change,  and  then, 

V  /  ,  ill'  Wf  jGe  kU  M  when  he  came  down,  heading 

-*  f,  for  the  hack 

mmM  I  ^  think  I'll  go  for  a  tramp  any- 

\JfJnW  '  '\  wasn't  really  paying  much 

'A*  lilt  r'ifr  shivered  as  she  felt  ru-li 

\'/&  Iftfylflf' '//. .;'  *r>IVllt  ^nhlF'  of  the  wind  and  the  hard  sling 

\TA  >}jr  .  ^JfnWW  n  V  "I  snow  flukes  against 

!  I  flH  'jB  ginning  to  la-  worried.  This 

V>'|  L  ^  1  f  ,  f  H  I  \|  i  ji  All  \Tj  crowd  isn’t  going  to  mix,  und 

^  r  ji  VjTl  I  |  fr'Tyft  '.  ’I  *U’,r>h.1"'  <|l,,€  l'er' ' 

canned  stuff.  course— w«i 

'  i  j  l  V  f  ^  1  inly  CUn  y°U  ** <hcm  KP,,'nK 

1  V-J/  I  All  _ — ‘llMPll  l  \  \W  eyn  ■rc  br,u’r  ,h"n  m'nc 

.  you  *•■"!  Turtle  soup  and 

terrapin  and  asparagus¬ 
es  a  coml.  You  ought  to  arr  the  moonlight  on  the  s  non,"  he  aai d  fresh  aaparagus— and  straw- 

berries  and  all  sorts  of  fool¬ 
ish  out-of-season  things  that 

He  had  to  stop  and  think.  The  Stansburya  had  been  everyone  hates  but  that  I  wanted  just  to  fit  In  with 
married  four  years,  the  Emmetta  three.  my  party.  And  here's  the  worst  of  UI  Pierre  went 

He  caught  Barbara  looking  at  him  oddly  as  his  into  town  early  this  morning  to  aee  to  things  and 
eyes  went  back  and  forth  from  one  couple  to  the  •  bring  a  lot  of  stuff  bock.  I’ve  got  a  vision  of  him 
other:  he  saw  her  frown  and  then  turn  resolutely  stuck  in  a  snowdrift  somewhere  on  the  way  back!" 
toward  Schuyler  and  draw  him  to  her.  lie  had  •'!  say!"  Jimmy  grinned;  he  couldn’t  help  It.  "That 
spoken  his  mind  to  Barbara  once  about  that  business;  is  tough.  Molly.  I'm  sorry,  really  I  am!  But  feeding 
he  winced  a  little  aa  he  remembered  how  her  eye-  this  crowd  on  baked  beans  and  canned  soup—" 
brows  had  gone  up  and  her:  "Oh.  Jimmy,  you’re-- 

you're  neolithic!"  Tk/TOLI.Y  laughed  too.  "I  wouldn't  care,  as  a  rule,” 

Just  the  same,  he  did  feel  that  way.  He  had  cun-  iV1  she  raid ;  “but  I  did  want  this  party  to  get  over, 
ous.  solemn  ideas  about  marriage;  he  liked  the  idea  Jimmy,  and  it  looks  like  enough  of  a  frost  now  with- 
of  seeing  it  through,  for  better  or  worse.  It  seemed  out  anything  else  happening!  Do  you  think  it's  ever 
to  him  that  that  was  the  way  to  play  the  game.  He  going  to  atop  anowing?"  • 

couldn't  keep  up  with  Barbara's  notions  about  the  “Doesn’t  look  much  like  it!  How  about  Pierre? 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  essential  morality  Pretty  good  sport,  is  he?  Will  he  really  try  to  get 
of  easy  divorce,  and  he  had  squirmed,  and  nctually  through— walk  a  mile  or  so?” 

cried  out  in  protest,  once  or  twice,  when  Barbara  “He  will  not!  He'll  shrug  his  shoulders  and  use 
had  developed  her  skeptical  views  as  to  the  practica-  dreadful  words  about  the  name  of  a  pipe  and  some 
bility  of  twentieth-century  monogamy.  He  couldn't  sacred  shade  of  blue  and  let  it  go  at  that!  Much  he 
help  it:  there  had  been  times,  there  always  would  be.  cares!  He  knows  he’s  the  best  cook  in  America.” 
when  he  had  to  bear  witness  to  the  faith  that  was  in  “Well,  if  the  worst  come*  to  the  worst.  I'll  help 
him.  no  matter  how  grievously  he  hurt  his  chance  you  rustle  dinner  to-morrow.  I’m  a  pretty  fair  cook 
with  Barbara  by  doing  so.  myself.  How  about  to-night?" 

Jimmy  wasn’t  sensitive  to  moods:  the  little  frown  “Oh.  I'm  not  worrying  about  to-night.  Pierre 
that  knit  Molly's  brows  and  grew  more  pronounced  fixed  everything,  in  case  ho  should  be  late— I  think 
as  the  afternoon  wore  on  after  lunch  didn't  attract  he  planned  to  be.  He  won't  have  anyone  intelligent 
his  attention  at  first.  He  did  know  that  he  wasn't  in  his  kitchen,  but  they  can  manage  to-night  all 
enjoying  himself  very  much.  He  tried,  seeing  that  right-  I  wouldn't  tru*t  them,  though,  when  it  came 
Barbara  and  Schuyler  were  deep  in  talk,  to  play  to  anything  that  he  hadn’t  planned  out  ahead!" 
with  Betty  Johns,  but  he  could  see  that  he  bored  her.  “Well,  if  there’s  anything  I  can  do—’’ 

She  was  a  little  wistful;  she  was  a  singularly  beauti-  “You  might  take  a  sleigh  and  try  to  gel  through  to 

ful  girl,  with  a  plastic  face  and  betraving  eyes.  It  the  village  if  you’re  bound  to  go  out.  See  if  any  of 

did  occur  to  him  that  she  might  be  thinking  about  the  wires  are  working,  and  try  to  gel  a  line  on 

young  Lansing.  She  broke  out  once.  Pierre  for  me  They  ought  to  know  at  Trumper's 

“Christmas!'*  she  cried  vehemently.  “I  hate  it!  if  you  can  get  them.  Our  telephone  has  been  dead 

And  I  think  this  is  a  wonderful  idea  of  Molly's!’*  for  an  hour  and  a  half."  (Continued  on  page  21) 


Jimmy,  if*  cold! 

It  was,  too,  though  the 
inuw  was  still  fulling.  Out 
here  there  was  nearly  a  foot 
of  snow  already;  Jimmy  rev- 
r>d  in  the  sight  of  it.  in  the 
crunch  of  it  under  his  feet 
a*  he  carried  his  bags  to  the 
sleigh  and  fussed  with  the 
rohea  to  make  sure  that  Bar- 
burn  was  warm  enough. 

"Ahoy  there!  Merry  Christ- 
mai,  you  two!”  called  some 
neighbor  of  the  Royce*,  und 
Jimmy  gave  hack  the  greet¬ 
ing  gayly.  But  Barbara 
frowned  and  bit  her  lips,  and 
made  them  a  straight,  un¬ 
compromising  line.  Also  she 
Upped  her  feet  in  u  sharp, 
little  tattoo  of  impatience, 
sad  If  Jimmy  had  contem¬ 
plated  any  verbal  rashness 
lr  was  warned  in  time,  and 
dnisted.  * 

He  didn't  have  much  to 
say  aa  they  skimmed  over 
the  soft,  unpacked  snow.  He 
hadn’t  seen  much  of  Burbara 
for  two  or  three  months; 
just  being  with  her  wa» 

•rough  to  make  him  absurd¬ 
ly,  illogiciilly  happy  and  to 
»rt  all  his  pulses  to  leaping 
and  tingling  within  him.  lie 
>.a*  deeply  grateful  to  Molly; 
he  knew  he  could  count  on  her. 
anyhow,  even  If  she  had  asked 
Schuyler,  who  would  fit  so 
much  better  into  a  Christ¬ 
mas  fleeing  party  than  he. 

They  hud  about  four  miles 
ta  drive  before,  through  the 
fits  that  surrounded  It. 

Molly's  quaint  house  np- 
pcaretl  —  singularly  attrac¬ 
tor,  It  seemed  to  Jimmy,  with 
the  blue  smoke  curling  up 
fn>m  the  chimneys,  in  the 
setting  of  whirling  snow¬ 
flake*.  The  Jingling  sleigh 
lulls  must  have  warned  them 
inside;  aa  they  drove  up  to 
the  porvh  a  man  came  run 
nir.g  to  take  the  horae.  and 
another  for  Jimmy’s  bags, 
snd  the  wide  door  was  flung 
“pen,  to  revenl  Hill  Royce. 
iternafly  the  host,  standing 
■dh  a  steaming  glass  in 
either  hand.  That  door 
opened  Into  tho  great  hall 
that  was  tho  true  center  of 
the  house;  it  was  half  full  now,  and  cries  of  greeting 
esme  from  those  who  sat  about  in  deep  chaira.  In  the 
huge  ftreplnco  a  great  lire  of  drift  logs  biased  up.  It 
was  the  sort  of  house  it  is  good  to  come  to. 

-Purely  medicinal,  these  drinks!"  said  Bill,  “Got 
to  look  out  for  cold*  and  thing*!  Not  running  a 
ho*pital— won’t  do  it!” 

'Besides,  they  taste  good,"  said  Molly.  "You’re  all 
right  as  you  ore,  Jimmy.  Don't  bother  to  go  up 
tefore  lunch." 

Jimmy  dropped  into  a  chair  and  looked  about. 
He  caught  Schuyler's  eye  first  and  they  both  nodded. 
Then  he  waved  to  the  Ralston  twins— and  wondered, 
a*  he  always  did.  how  the  deuce  King  and  Fetheraton 
knew  them  apart,  and  if  anything  ever  would  come 
of  the  talk  about  the  four  of  them.  He  spotted  an 
i*M  girl.  Betty  Johns,  at  the  piuno.  and  grinned, 
without  quite  letting  the  grin  reach  his  lips,  because 
ho  understood  that  Molly  must  have  meant  her  to 
pair  off  with  either  Schuyler  or  himself— whichever 
didn't  get  Barbara.  It  wasn’t  as  rough  on  Betty  as 
it  may  *cem.  because  she  was  enraged  to  young 
Lansing,  who  was  a  secretary  in  the  London  Em- 
b“,«y,  and  couldn't  come  home  to  marry  her  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war,  and  she  was  therefore  quite  willing 
to  pair  off,  temporarily,  with  unattached  males. 


For  Heuven's  nuke, 
she  said.  “Have 


CO  far  so  good  except  for  Schuyler,  of  course. 
,  didn't  like  Schuylpr;  saw  no-usc  in  pretending 
‘hat  he  did.  But  then  he  frowned  fnintly.  Alice 
-Stans-iury  was  off  at  one  end  of  the  room  looking 
at  a  pile  of  illustrated  weeklies  from  abroad— with 
F-mmctt.  of  course— and  Phil  Stansbury  was  at  the 
"ther  end  of  the  room  with  Frances  Emmett.  It 
wain't  any  of  hi*  affair,  he  knew,  but  he  couldn't 
m  used,  somehow,  to  that  business  He  didn't  like 
•t.  It  wasn't  a  merit  in  his  eyes  that  all  four  of 
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What  Is  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire? 


Thousands  of  tightly-twisted,  long-fiber 
cords,  densely  strong,  built  up  into  a  tire- 
structure  layer  by  layer,  without  interweave 

— each  cord  and  each  layer  insulated  and 
upholstered  with  a  springy  cushion  of  pure 
rubber 

— each  cord  and  each  layer  free  to  move 
and  exercise  independently  of  the  rest,  with¬ 
out  contact,  without  friction 

— the  whole  treaded  with  a  fine  grained, 
wear-resisting  stock,  in  both  the  big  blocked 
All-Weather  and  easy-steering  Ribbed  tread 
designs. 

Such  is  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire. 

A  tire  that  will  coast  farther  than  canvas 
tires,  travel  approximately  25  per  cent  farther 
on  each  gallon  of  gasoline,  develop  more  speed 
from  the  same  motor,  and  ride  with  virtually 
no  vibration  whatever. 

A  tire  so  strong  that  it  is  ably  defended 
against  stone-bruise,  puncture  or  blow-out. 

A  tire  so  stubbornly  enduring  that,  at  a  pace 
in  excess  of  104  miles  an  hour  for  250  miles 


on  the  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway,  it  never 
faltered. 

A  tire  so  simply  and  expertly  constructed 
that,  in  case  of  accident,  it  can  be  repaired 
permanently  by  any  tire  repairman. 

You  will  come  to  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 
Comfort,  economy,  a  desire  for  the  utmost  in 
tire  equipment  for  your  motor  car,  will  de¬ 
mand  it. 

You  will  enjoy  new  freedom  from  trouble 
and  inconvenience,  a  new  experience  in  sus¬ 
tained  and  superior  tire  service,  and  a  new 
measure  of  satisfaction  in  your  motor  car, 
when  you  do  come  to  them. 

They  are  master  tires— strong  and  supple 
both. 

Their  quality  makes  them  higher-priced — 
and  better. 

They  come  in  No-Hook  and  Q.  D.  Clincher 
types,  in  both  All-Weather  and  Ribbed 
treads,  for  gasoline  and  electric  cars. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  C&  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Oh»o 
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"Right!"  «Bi<|  Jimmy.  A 

cheering  u  p  immediately.  -Ci 

“HI  take  n  farm  horse  and 
a  couple  of  snow  shovel* 
along,  and  I’ll  gel  through  somehow. 
Why  don’t  you  come  along?" 

"No.  thank*!"  said  Molly  with  deci¬ 
sion.  "You’re  rather  an  angel.  Jimmy!" 

Jimmy  found,  when  he  got  to  the 
open  rood,  that  he  hadn’t  really  under¬ 
stood  the  heroic  proportions  of  that 
storm.  It  had  got  completely  out  of 
hand  since  he  and  Barham  had  arrived 
It  was  bitterly  cold,  but,  in  spite  of 
that,  the  snow  was  piling  up  nt  an  in¬ 
credible  rate.  Hi*  horse  was  willing, 
but,  even  so.  he  hail  to  get  out  two  or 
three  times  in  the  four  miles  and  dig 
the  runners  free.  And  not  a  soul  did 
he  see.  The  snow  v/a»  unt  racked, 
r hough  that  meant  little,  -dnre.  ns  he 
looked  back,  he  could  see  the  mark*  of 
his  own  coming  disappear  within  a 
hundred  paces. 


IT  was  a  lonely  road;  the  few  hou*es 
that  lay  between  the  Roycm'  place 
nnd  the  village  were  the  country  home* 
of  people  who  didn't  go  in  for  Christ- 
mas  in  the  country,  so  it  might  have 
been  rather  a  cheerh— »  trip  if  Jimmy 
hadn't  found  so  much  to  relish  in  the 
ceaseless  struggle  with  the  *turm  Ev.  n 
the  thought  that  it  was  going  to  tie 
worse  on  the  return  trip  didn't  bother 
him;  he  was  in  the  mood  to  welcome  a 
*t ruggle  with  nature 
There  was  no  need  to  ask  questions 
when  ho  reached  the  village.  It  wns 
snowed  in;  it  had  surrendered  uncon¬ 
ditionally  to  the  storm.  A  train  had 
come  to  a  stop  Ju*t  outside  the  station; 
it  looked  unnaturnl,  almost  lost  to  sight 
as  it  was  under  the  snow.  And  wires 
that  hod  sagged  and  broken  under  the 
weight  of  snow  showed  him  the  futility 
of  trying  to  get  word  through  to  the 
city.  The  truth  was  rather  worse  than 
poor  Molly's  vision  of  it.  Jimmy  was 
sorry  for  her,  hut  for  himself  he  didn't 
care,  and  the  prospective  privations  of 
the  rest  of  the  house  party  didn’t  dr 
press  him  much,  somehow 

Me  drove  under  a  shed  that  was 
■hollered  from  the  gale  and  let  his 
horse  rest  for  a  time  before  he  started 
the  return  Journey.  And.  as  he  had 
known  it  would  lx1,  It  proved  to  be  in¬ 
finitely  worse  than  the  drive  to  the  vil- 
lag*  The  wind  was  In  his  face  now. 
instead  of  behind  him.  nnd.  somehow, 
he  lost  the  road  and  went  floundering 
otT  until  the  sight  of  nn  unfamiliar 
little  house,  with  smoke  curling  from  it* 
chimney  and  a  light  gleaming  cheer¬ 
fully  through  the  darkno*  of  early 
dusk,  warned  him  of  what  In-  had  done 
He  went  to  the  door  and  rapped,  and  at 
lust  It  was  opened.  A  buxom,  comfort 
able-lnoking  woman  stood  staring  nt 
him.  “loind's  sake!"  she  an  id,  "How 
come  you  out  In  this  storm?" 

He  explained  himself,  and  *he  made 
him  come  In  and  rest  while  she  plotted 
his  way  for  him. 

“It's  a  white  Christmas,  hut.  dear, 
dear— to  think  of  it!"  she  said.  "Here 
I  am,  all  alone,  ami  my  three  boys  nnd 
their  families  trying  to  come  hon  e  for 
their  Christmas!  They'll  never  get 
through.  Ami  there’s  two  babies  I’ve 
never  seen!  Still,  it  must  l>e  ull  for  the 
best !” 

Jimmy  loved  her:  you  couldn’t  help 
loving  ner.  She  was  so  invincibly 
cheerful  and  hopeful  in  her  disappoint¬ 
ment.  -She  made  him  sit  there  while 
‘he  got  wires'  for  him  and  a  great  slice 
of  mince  pie,  and  talked  all  the  time  as 
if  she  would  never  stop. 

"You  favor  Tom — he’s  my  second  hoy 
—I  declare  you  do!"  she  said  "So 
Mis'  Royce  is  keeping  Christmas  up 
here.  That's  fine- -the  country’s  the 
only  place  where  Christmas  seems  like 
Christmas!" 

He  wouldn't  have  told  her  the  truth 
about  Molly's  Christmas  house  party 
for  the  world! 

“It’s  more'n  me  that’s  disappointed 
by  this  storm."  she  said  "You'll  pass 
the  church  a  ways  up  the  road— you'll 
know  by  that  where  you're  to  turn  to 
get  back  to  the  pike.  And  inside  there’s 
a  great  tree  as  high  as  the  roof.  most, 
all  ready  to  light  up.  and  the  Santa 
Claus  shit  the  preacher's  brother  was  to 
wear  to  give  the  children  their  pre*ents! 
And  now  It’ll  be  New  Year*  before 
they  can  have  their  treat!" 

HE  went  on  at  last,  and  came,  a*  she 
had  said  he  would,  to  the  little  ero--- 
roads  church,  and  smiled  as  he  thought 
of  the  tree  that  the  children  couldn’t 
see  because  of  the  storm.  He  had  no 
more  mishaps  after  that,  and  got  back 
to  Molly’s  in  timo  to  still  her  fears  and 
self-repronehos  for  having  let  him  go. 
Wilder  than  ever  was  the  storm;  his 


Your  tfiumb  and  fbrefinqer 

on  tins  Knurled  Washer 

start  tfie  wobbly  screw 


couldn't  help  this  storm.  It  would 
have  been  a  line  party  except  for  that!" 

"It  wouldn't!’*  said  Molly,  dabbinr 
at  her  “And  you  know  it.  Jim¬ 

my!  1  don't  know  what  went  wrong, 
but  my  hunch  wasn’t  any  good!  This 
only  makes  it  worse—" 

-Not  a  bit  of  it."  said  Jimmy  cheer 
folly.  "I’ve  got  a  hunch  of  my  own. 
Molly.  Will  you  take  a  chance  on  me?' 

“What  do  you  want  to  do?"  she  asked 
naturally. 

•\Sirht  unseen!"  he  said  “I  think  I 
can  pull  you  through,  dinner  and  all!  I 
I  don’t  know,  but  I’m  pretty  sure  I  can.  I 
You’ve  got  to  leave  it  all  to  me. 
(hough.  You've  got  to  turn  the  whole 
shebang  over  to  me  and  keep  out  of  | 
‘ight  yourself  and  keep  the  rest  of  the  1 
gang  away  from  me  too." 

-But  what  can  you  do?”  said  Molly, 
cholung  down  a  sob.  "Oh.  Jimmy.  | 
everything*  gone  wrong!  The  cabs  re  I 
people  •’■"’t  get  here,  or  the  musician*  ! 
for  the  dance—" 

“Never  mind'  Will  you  trust  me?  It  I 
■BJr  «»***  than  it  is  now.  I 

ran  it?" 

“N'-n-a  But-" 

He  took  her  by  the  shoulders  aod 
•hook  her  gentle. 

“Look  here.  Molly;  this  is  a  p  rot  tv 
powerful  hunch  I'm  playing.  You’ve 
»een  Barbara.  She  hates  me  right  now 
—she’s  lust  about  ready  to  take  Schuv- 
•?r  It  s  my  last  chance  with  her. 
Come  on.  let  me  take  it!" 

“Oh.  all  nght.~  Molly  surrender*- '. 
"But  you  cant  do  anything.  Jimmv!  I 
know  you  re  a  good  rook- I've  la*>' 
baron  and  flapjacks  you  msde  that  were 
like  ambrosia,  whatever  that  ia— but  how 
can  you  rook  dinner  for  fourteen  people 
when  you’ve  got  nothinr  to  rook*” 

“Pont  you  worry,  Just  hand  that 
part  of  the  Job  over  to  me.  All  you’ve 
pot  to  do  IS  to  keep  them  a  wav  from 
me.  You  ran  .hut  off  part  of  this  hall, 
cant  you.  so  that  |  ran  have  the  dinlne 
roouiMdthal  end  of  the  hall  to  myself?" 

"Good!  -  Well  do  It!  And  III  want 
the  servant*  told  to  do  whatever  I  t -H 
them.  I  want  guarantee  lunch  Well 
flv  up  a  cold  buffet  and  let  them  help 
themselves  when  they  get  hungry  I 
enough  ■  The  worse  it  is  the  more 
tbevll  enjoy  their  dinner!" 

“What  shall  I  tell  them?" 

"Not  a  thing!  If  they’re  nat  expecting 
anything,  they  rant  be  disappointed  " 

JIMMY  was  an  extremely  busy  young 
man  for  the  rest  of  that  Chn.tmas 
morning  He  flashed  mvsteriously  In 
nnd  out  of  sight,  and  the  di.gruntled 
members  of  Molly's  house  party  glared 
at  him  moroselv  for  looking  as  if  he 
were  happy— which  he  was.  But  by  I 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  his  activity 


appears  on  his  pro* 
duel,  he  is  not  afraid 
to  risk  his  reputation 
on  it.  For  almost  HO 
years  Fownes  gloves 
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“Don't  rail  mr  Bab,"  .he  said.  “I 
hate  that  Idiotic  nickname.  And  don't 
If  1  *"•*  *°  ch«r  up.  I  don't  nee  how  any¬ 
thing  could  be  much  worse  than  this!" 

“Oh.  well-  he  said,  "look  around 
outside.  Barbara!  It's  beautiful,  with 
the  sun  shining  on  the  lee  and  the 
branches  sinking  down  under  the 
weight  of  snow'" 

"You're  .imply  maudlin"  she  told 
!\!m  ..  1  W0"*  !»7inr  to  see 

«•  "I’"  l»nmr  of  the  rloud.  Heaven 
iefend  me  from  anyone  with  an  incur- 
sbly  cheerful  disposition?  Jimmy, 
rant  you  see  how  out  of  place  it  is  to 
be  an  oot.mist  on  a  day  like  this?" 

"No.  I  can't,”  he  said,  without  losing 
his  temper,  which  you  know,  he  might 
have  been  excused  for  doing.  “If  you 
make  up  your  mind,  things  aren't  as 
•md  as  they  might  be—1 ■ 

She  moved  away  from  him  impa¬ 
tiently.  and  she  made  a  hopeless  little 
gwture.  “I'll  scream  If  you  keep  on 
talking  that  wav!"  Ure  said. 

“Go  ahead;  it  might  make  you  fee! 
M ter."  he  said  maddeningly  And 
then  weighing  his  words:  "One  trouble 
«  ,h*‘  y°“  don't  know,  anv  of  you. 
*™t*  really  wrong  with  this  party. 
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Uvn  just  about  then  that  J is 
his  grvut  derision. 

It  wns  still  snowing.  though  languid¬ 
ly.  in  the  morning.  The  wind  had  gone 
d-.wn;  the  sky  was  brighter  The  sun 
showed,  a  coppery  hall,  through  the 
•now  clouds;  the  st,.rm  was  nearly  over. 
But  it  ha<l  i (one  its  work;  it  had  ever¬ 
lastingly  qu-erod  Molly's  house  party. 
Brrukfuit  revealed  the  truth  Molly 
was  rather  famous  for  her  breakfasts; 
>ou  could  get  anything  you  wanted, 
within  reason  or  teyvnd  it.  And  on 
that  Chrislir.aa  morning  everyone  got 
toiled  egg*  mol  soggy  toast! 

"I’m  .orry."  -a,. I  Molly,  with  flushed 
cheeks,  making  a  little  speech  to  those 
who  hudn’t  staved  in  their  rooms.  “But 
It’s  all  you  can  have!" 

And  *ho  went  on  to  explain  the  dis- 
it'trou*  effect  of  the  *torm  and  the  en¬ 
forced  defection  of  Pierre  She  was 
contrite  and  sorry,  at  flrst.  as  if  it  had 
been  her  fault.  But  as  she  looked 
around  nnd  saw  the  way  people  were 
taking  It  her  flush  deepened  and  a  de¬ 
fiant  spurkle  came  Into  her  eves. 

"It's  an  awful  breakfast!"  she  said. 
"But  the  worst  ia  yet  to  rome!  You 
can  have  sardines  for  lunch,  and  for 
dinner  you  ran  have  almost  anything 
tunned?  There's  *»mo  tongue  and  a 
few  tins  of  corned  beef  and  more  sar¬ 
dines  and  any  amount  of  baked  beans 
nttd  pork!  And  there  are  crackers,  but 
there  won’t  even  be  tou-t  because  the 
baker  can’t  get  hero  and  there  isn’t  any¬ 
one  in  the  house  who  knows  how  to  bake 
broad!  And— and  I’m  sorry,  but  if 
you’re  good  sport*—" 

She  didn’t  get  any  further,  but  threw 
up  her  head  and  marched  out  of  the 
room  just  as  they  all  broke  out  into  a 
chorus  of  ax-urances  that,  of  course, 
everyone  understood,  and  she  mustn't 
care.  That  chorus  didn’t  ring  true; 
there  was  something  mig!  ty  perfunc¬ 
tory  ahout  it  “My  sou!!’’  said  Schuvler 
about  a«  soon  as  she  had  gone.  “We 
have  let  ourselves  in  for  it— what?  I 
suppose  well  be  playing  in  groat  luck 
if  a  train  gets  through  any  time  tn- 


Denatured  Christmas 


back  ached  from  the 
work  it  had  done  in  shoveling.  But  he 
didn’t  mind,  because  Barbara  came  to 
him  and  scolded  him  for  having  fright¬ 
ened  them  all.  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
if  she  worried  about  him  she  must  rare 
a  little  too. 

Molly  wouldn't  quite  give  up  hope, 
even  at  his  report.  “If  it  stops  snowing 
during  the  night  !"  she  raid  “Oh. 
Jimmy,  it’s  dreadful!  They're  begin¬ 
ning  to  hale  one  another!  And  if  they 
have  to  put  up  with  anything  uncom¬ 
fortable,  it’ll  be  the  last  straw!  Bill's 
begun  already;  he’s  saying  it  was  a 
fool  plan  of  mine  anyhow!" 

“Don't  you  rare."  said  Jimmy  "He 
was  strong  for  it  at  flrst.  wasn’t  he? 
What’a  wrong  with  the  rest  of  them, 
though?  They  don’t  know  about  Pierre." 

"I  don’t  know."  she  said.  "They’re 
just— jangly.  They  *e*-m  to  be  gettinr 
on  one  another’s  nerves.  Alice  Stan*, 
bury  hod  a  «crap  with  Jack  Emmett  and 
went  and  took  Don  Fethrrston  away 
from  hi*  twin.  Bill',  been  trying  to  flirt 
with  Prances,  and  Phil’*  sulking  because 
she  let  him!  Oh.  it’s  a  lovely  party!" 

lie  could  see  that  for  himself,  after 
dinner.  Betty  John*  played,  and  there 
were  half-hearted  attempts  to  'lane*. 
He  and  Barbara  made  up  a  table 
for  bridge  with  Emmett  and  Alice 
Slan*hury.  and  that  broke  up  because 
the  other  two  fought  over  their  dec¬ 
larations.  And  when  a  clock  that  Molly 
had  meant  to  ‘top  boomed  out  twelve 
time*  a  gha>tly  sort  of  silence  de¬ 
scended.  Barbara  laughed  hysterirallv. 
and  Jimmy  had  to  hang  on  to  himself 
to  keep  from  culling  out.  -arca-tically : 
“Merry  Christina*!"  Everyone  «<mkl 
glad  to  go  to  Iml.  and  Jimmy  swore  as 
he  heard  Bill's  d.ep  ton.d  voice  growl- 
>g  a*  he  talked  to  Molly.  It  mud  have 


morrow!  Rak'd  beans! 


Lord!" 
food." 


■Tve  tasted  a  lot  worse  food."  said 
Jimmy  truculently. 

“You  needn't  boast  of  It."  raid 
Barbara  severely.  “It  isn’t  poor  Molly's 
fault,  of  course,  hut  " 

"You  know."  raid  Schuvler. "I  wanted 
you  to  *tav  in  town,  Barbara?  I  think 
we  could  have  got  away  from  all  the 
false  Christmas  sentiment.  We  could 
have  dined  at—” 

Jimmy  didn’t  wait  to  hear  any  more 
He  swore,  under  his  breath,  and  went 
to  k«*k  for  Molly.  He  found  her  in 
tears,  and  glared  at  Bill,  who  was  try¬ 
ing.  clumsily,  to  comfort  her. 

"Beat  it.  Bill."  he  said.  “You're 
about  ns  tactful  as  a  rhinoceros!" 

Bill  departed,  thankfully,  bat  growl- 
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I  darkly.  “Even  a  man  with  the  diges¬ 
tion  of  an  ostrich  won't  enjoy  baked 
beans  for  dinner!” 

“There  may  be  something  in  what 
you  say."  said  Jimmy,  and  left  them, 
chuckling. 

The  gloom  in  the  house  deepened  with 
the  dusk  outside.  No  one  dressed  for 
dinner;  it  didn't  seem  worth  while  to 
honor  baked  beans  and  canned  corned 
beef  to  that  extent.  But  by  the  time 
when  everyone  would  have  dressed,  had 
they  meant  to  do  so.  the  chance  to  se¬ 
cure  a  few  minutes  of  solitude  was 
I  something  to  be  seized  upon  with 
eagerness  and  thanksgiving.  Jimmy 
was  hovering  about  the  stairs;  Molly 
I  lingerAl  to  assail  him  with  <|uestions. 

"Jimmy.  I’ve  got  a  nose.”  she  said, 
i  “I  haven’t  been  snooping,  really,  but 
what  have  you  done?" 

"You’ve  got  to  wait,"  he  said.  “But 
not  for  long  now." 

HE  stayed  down  when  the  rest  had 
gone.  Furiously  he  mixed  cocktails 
that  chance  to  lighten  the  prevailing 
gloom  seemed  to  have  slipped  Bill’s 
mind — and  when  they  were  ready  he 
I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and 
bellowed  through  his  cupped  hands: 

cried.  "Bronxes.  old  lady  of  the  little  house  hear  the 
before  they  get 

miracle!  doubt  that  they  were  glad  that  Christ- 

And  then  he  disappeared  behind  the  Jimmy  seized  Molly  and  dragged  her  mas  had  caught  up  to  thorn.  The  Em- 
folding  doors  that  had  shut  off  nearly  along  with  him.  melts  and  the  Stansburys  didn't  sepa- 

half  the  great  hall.  Before  he  went,  “Molly,  you’ve  got  to  meet  the  finest  rate  after  dinner;  the  four  of  them 
though,  he  switched  out  nearly  all  the  neighbor  you  ever  had!"  he  said:  “Mrs.  slipped  away  together,  and  each  hus- 
lights,  leaving  only  a  single  lamp  that  Wentworth,  bless  her!"  band  had  his  own  wife.  Jimmy  grinned 

glowed  on  the  table  where  he  had  put  “Now.  not  a  word,  Mis’  Royce!"  cried  when  he  saw  that.  At  lust  he  slipped 
the  cocktails.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Mr*.  Wentworth.  “He’s  told  me  all  out  of  his  costume.  He  was  hot,  but 
hall  the  Are  burned  high  ami  sent  leap-  about  it.  and  when  I  heard  about  you  he  was  satisfied,  and  he  was  human 
ing  lights  and  shadows  dancing  here  with  a  houseful  of  company  and  nothin’  enough  not  to  tie  sorry  when  he  saw 
and  there,  touching  the  great,  antlered  to  feed  them  he  didn't  need  to  say  an-  the  way  Schuyler  was  scowling,  and  he 
heads  that  were  Bill’s  most  valued  other  thing.  I  was  just  in  the  other  guessed  that  it  was  not  of  his  own  will 
trophies  fix.  I  had  a  houseful  of  turkey  and  that  Schuyler  had  left  Barbara  alone. 

He  stood  on  his  own  side  of  the  door.  Christmas  flxin's  and  my  company 
listening  for  their  voices  as  they  came  stock  in  the  storm.  So  I  come  right  TTARBARA  stood  by  the  stairs.  He 
down,  and  when  he  was  sure  that  they  over,  and  workin’  in  a  kitchen  like  U  waved  his  hand  to  her;  in  n  minute 
were  all  there,  and  heard  the  clinking  yours  is  somethin*  111  remember  all  my  more  he  got  away  from  Molly  and  joined 
of  glasses,  he  Aung  the  doors  wide  davs!"  her.  "Gel  a  coat.  You  ought  to  see  the 

open  suddenly  and  stood  revealed.  Molly  couldn't  say  a  thing.  She  just  moonlight  on  the  snow,"  he  said. 

But  no  longer  waa  he  Jimmy  Thome  choked  and  clung  to  Mra  Wentworth,  The  diffidence  that  had  bound  him 
Hip  boots  rose  to  his  thighs;  a  red  and  cried  a  little,  and  lunred  far  Jim-  when  he  was  with  her  had  vanished 
coat,  all  gleaming  with  silver  tinsel,  my.  and  kissed  him.  shamelessly,  some-  somehow.  He  wasn’t  afraid  of  Schuy- 
was  on  his  shoulders;  he  wore  a  mask  where  near  hit  left  ear.  Because--  ler  any  more;  he  wasn’t  afraid  that 
that  made  hla  face  fat  and  ruddy,  and  there  wasn't  a  doubt  in  the  world  Barbara  herself  would  sneer  because  he 
a  great  white  beard,  and  a  pillow,  that  Jimmy  had  known  what  was  wrong  knew  now  that  these  others  weren’t 
stuffed  In  front  of  him,  gave  him  the  with  Molly’s  party  and  how  to  moke  so  unlike  him  after  all;  that  their 
paunch  of  old  St.  Nicholas  himself.  Be-  wronr  right!  All  the  fresh  asparagus  cynicism  went  no  deeper  than  their 
hind  him,  to  the  very  rafters  of  the  and  strawberries  and  cabaret  singers  skin.  He  didn’t  wait  for  her  answer, 
ceiling,  rose  a  huge  Christmas  tree,  in  New  York  and  Florida  wouldn’t  Sure  enough,  when  he  came  down,  five 
ablaze  with  candles,  festooned  with  hove  done  what  Jimmy’s  Christmas  minutes  later,  she  was  by  the  door,  nil 
strings  of  gold  and  allrer.  blue  and  gold  surprise  had  accomplished.  Molly  wrapped  In  furs.  He  even  smiled 
topped  by  a  shining  star— the  very  made  Mra.  Wentworth  take  her  place,  when  he  saw  that  Schuyler  had  plucked 
tree  that  he  and  the  Rowes’  servants  and  then,  before  anyone  touched  a  up  his  courage  and  was  standing  In- 
hod  stolen  that  morning  from  the  little  mouthful,  after  they  had  found  the  her  talking.  He  didn't  mind  it  at  all 
crossroads  church!  places  to  which  Jimmy,  sternly,  as-  when  Schuyler,  as  he  sow  him  coming. 

"Merry  Christmas!"  he  shouted,  in  signed  them,  they  all  waited  while  Mrs.  turned  away  with  a  shrug  of  his  ahoul- 
his  deepest  bass.  “Oh.  you  thought  Wentworth  bowed  her  head  and  said.  ders.  "Ready?”  he  said.  "Listen!" 
you  could  get  away  from  me.  but  very  simply,  and  aa  if  it  were  quite  a  They  stood  in  the  door  a  moment  No 

you  couldn’t  I  came  to  you,  storm  matter  of  course,  a  grace  before  meat  one  seemed  to  mind  the  clean,  cold  air 

and  all.  And  I  brought  you  your  And.  of  course,  that  was  just  what  it  that  came  in  as  they  held  it  open.  Betty 

Christmas  dinner  too.  Come  on.  boys  was  for  her— a  matter  of  course!  Johns  was  at  the  piano  again.  8he  was 

and  girls!"  Jimmy’s  eyes  had  never  wandered  playing  an  old  carol.  Her  voice,  low 

They  rushed  past  him.  incredulous  for  from  Barbara,  from  the  moment  and  wistful,  but  satisfied,  aomehnw. 
There  was  the  dining-room  table— shin-  when  he  had  flung  the  doors  wide  open,  rose  above  the  murmur  of  cheerful 
ing  white  cloth,  gleaming  silver,  all  He  had  seen  the  quick  catch  of  her  talk :  "God  rest  you.  mrrrie  gentlemen—  ” 
green  with  holly  twined  about  from  breath— the  way  the  had  drown  away  "Conic.'"  said  Jimmy.  “Bobs, darling— 1 “ 


with  steaming  biscuit;  dishes  of  al-  couple  from  the  other,  as  the  table  al¬ 
monds.  ensp  white  celery,  and  olives  lowed !  He  saw  something  else,  too — 
were  all  about.  In  the  center  was  an  the  look  that  came  into  Her  eyes.  when, 
enormous  ham.  and  anyone  with  half  at  the  end,  he  went  to  sit  by  Betty 
an  eye  could  see  that  it  had  been  boiled  Johns  and  waved  Schuyler  to  the 
in  eider  and  then  baked  with  brown  place  beside  her.  And  when  he  saw 
sugar!  About  the  turkeys  were  tinv  that,  Jimmy  wanted  to  get  up  and 
succulent  sausages;  here  were  white  cheer,  but  hr  didn’t.  He  could  wait  now. 
potatoes,  here  soft,  mealy,  sweet  ones!  It  took  a  long  time  to  eat  that  dinner. 
Here  was  a  great  dish  of  onions,  swim-  For  after  the  more  substantial  viands 
ming  in  white  sauce;  here  cauliflower;  were  out  of  the  way  all  sorts  of  thing* 
here  beans;  here  celery  again,  but  remained:  plum  pudding,  with  both 
cooked,  this  time!  There  was  cran-  sorts  of  sauce,  hard  and  soft,  mince 
berry  sauce  and  there  was  cranberry  pie,  pumpkin  pie.  ice  cream.  Even 
jelly,  and  all  about  were  bowls  that  Jimmy  wos  satisfied.  And  then  he 
were  full  of  nuts  and  raisins  and  apples  slipped  away,  and.  playing  Santa  Claus 
and  oranges!  And — but  it  was  just  a  again,  stood  by  the  tree,  barring  the 
Christmas  dinner!  way  of  those  who  sought  to  reach  the 

deep  chairs  around  the  fire.  He  had 

BEYOND  the  UUr.  beaming  proudly  turned  burglar  that  afternoon;  Molly 
upon  it  and  upon  them  all,  listening  squealed  with  delight  a*  she  saw  the 
delightedlv  to  the  cries  that  rose  bs  they  presents  that  he  hud  contrived  by  raid- 
look  in  that  feast,  was  Jimmy's  little  ing  her  room  and  Hill's. 


Martinis!  Hurry. 


to  work  his 


Then  history  was  as  often 
written  in  the  boudoir  or  the 
ballroom  us  on  the  battle  field 
find  in  consequence  the 
memoirs  of  eminent  courtiers 
frequently  throw  more  light 
on  the  Europe  of  the  1 5th, 
i6fh,  17th,  and  18th  centuries 
than  any  other  historic  source. 

It  is  in  realization  of  this  fact 
and  of  the  perennial  fascination 
of  these  stories  in  themselves, 
that  we  have  published  the 


MEMOIRS 

OF  THE 

Courts  of  Europe 


Mere  you  see  the  Medici  ;  ol  F.m- 

•rcrct  springs  .it  press Josephlnejof 

history  revealed  Marie  Antoinette 

You  have  the  court  sod  ot  Madame 

of  I  amis  XIV  ex  du  Barry.  You 

posed hyDucdc St  have  the  rrnurk- 

Sirnon,  in  a  book  able  expose  by 

which  w  as  locked  Mirabcsu  of  court 

up  for  60  years  Isle  at  Berlin  and 

alter  it  was  writ-  St.  Pctrnburg,  a 

ten,  on  account  ol  book  whose  first 

its  scathing  picture  edition  was  burned 

ofthcGraml  Mon-  by  the  public  cxc- 

arch.  You  have  cutioner.  You 

the  secret  memoirs  have  the  Court  ot 

of  Marguerite  de  Charles  II  de- 

Yilota;of  Madame  scribed  by  Count 

dc  Pompadour;  ol  dc  Gramont,  etc., 

Catherine  de  etc. 


Mr.  Riley —  By  Booth  Tarkington 


impersonations  came  playing  up 
surface  of  his  face  and  voice;  fc 
was  like  quicksilver.  He  ha 
melancholies  and  apprehension 
he  chuckled  over  them  mour 
j  himself,  and  there  never  was  a 
chuckle  so  unctuous  as  his — neve 
was  the  only  front-rank  poet  in 


behind  him.  and  he  was  unaware,  you  the  face  of  Keats,  as  Severn  sketched 
could  nearly  always  hoar  him  half  the  dying  Englishman  in  Rome;  but 
whistling,  half  breathing  an  old  tune  of  the  outward  of  it  was  all  comedian; 
that  sort  solemn  in  repose,  like  a  comedian’s,  but 

But  six  years  ago  the  jaunty  walk  leaping  and  sparkling  to  a  greeting, 
stopped  suddenly;  hr  walked  no  more.  No  one  saw  it  and  forgot  it.  Nor  shall 
After  a  time  we  Hoosiers  saw  him  we  ever  forget  it;  and  though  we  can- 
again:  a  serene  face  at  the  window  of  not  sec  it  in  the  daylight  again,  there 
a  limousine  that  was  always  out  so  will  be  moonshiny  night*  when  we  shall 
many  hours  a  day  in  the  wintry  streets  see  in  the  distance,  under  our  maple 
and  wintry  open  country;  and  there  was  trees,  a  figure  walking  lightly  to  the 
the  old  twinkling  response  if  be  saw  us,  music  of  an  unseen  minstrel  band — the 
and  a  wave  of  his  hand— his  left  hand,  dear  and  jaunty  figure  of  our  poet. 
Or  we  went  again  to  sit  by  his  fire-  But  he  is  not  Indiana’s  poet.  Up  and 
side,  and  found  him  crippled,  but  "all  down  the  land  the  school  children  keep 
buttoned  and  trim  and  there,”  his  body  serving  him  only  a  his  birthday,  and  fretful  scribblers  who 
h  no  bagginess  to  his  little;  still  we  found  him  jaunty  Mr.  worried  (while  yet  he  lay  in  state  in  the 

-  he  was  a  short-haired  Riley  as  of  yore.  He  was  Doctor  Riley  Hoosier  Capitol)  lest  he  were  no  "true 
»nd -candles  poet.  How  now.  as  w«*Il  as  Mister  and  Master;  he  poet”  may  happily  cease  their  fidg.-t- 

we  Hoosiers  of  the  had  university  degrees  and  heavy  ing:  the  laurel  is  bestowed  by  the 
mile  and  hasten  our  medals  of  gold — portrait  by  Sargent  people.  Not  even  the  king  can  moke 
lucky  word  with  him  some  time  before  his  illness;  many  a  luureate;  the  laurel  is  always  he¬ 
lm  blithely  sauntering  other  portraits,  some  as  near  him  as  stowed  by  the  people  Afterwar.!  the 
shade  trees,  homeward  the  Sargent— and  he  was  able  to  go  to  universities  hear  of  what  has  happen.nl 
bie  Street  -that  figure  great  banquets  that  notables  gave  for  and  protect  the  wreath, 
loved  in  all  the  Stair!  him  on  his  birthdays.  He  went  South  //;.  Fame  Secure 

rr  stooping,  was  tilted  for  the  winter,  and  in  one  city  ten  thou-  urr  . 

-  one  side:  and  there  sand  school  children  marched  through  TAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY  is  the 

rthing  about  the  poise  the  rain  to  greet  him.  O  American  people’s  poet.  Mr.  Howell* 

.  and  in  his  buoyant  But  now.  since  the  other  night,  we  called  him  the  National  Poet,  and 

sted  a  bov  jubilating  Hoosiers  shall  not  see  that  face  again,  when  Mr.  Howells  and  the  nation 

instrel  hand— as  if  he  rot  in  the  daylight,  not  even  passing  agree  upon  a  question  of  literature 
nind.  a*  he  walked,  to  us  quickly  in  the  car  that  we  got  to  the  rest  of  us  may  as  well  consider 

instrel  band*  play.  In  know  so  well.  It  was  a  face  like  no  that  question  officially  settled.  Mr. 

did.  for  if  you  walked  other;  beneath  it  lay  the  modeling  of  Riley  i*  sure  of  his  statue.  '  -)q|< 


Every  person  interested  in  >//il  history , 
the  ’nil  forces  ttiat  have  swayed  the 
destiny  ot  naiions,  will  wish  to  inves¬ 
tigate  these  volumes.  Send  tur  the 


booklet  describing  them.  It  is  fully 
illustrated  and  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  what  ••The  Memoir*”  arc.  Uie 


P.  F.  Collier  A  Son 

416  WV.I  UU,  Street.  New  Yedi  Cit* 
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THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 
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fHFRFVFR  you  go  now- 
ada.vs  ami  hear  men  talk¬ 
ing  motnr  cars  you  will  limi 
that  one  man  lias  just  bought  the 
make  of  car  the  other  has  just 
abandoned. 

1  his  means  that  most  buyers  are 
still  groping  for  real  standards  by 
which  to  judge  motor  car  effi¬ 
ciency. 

New  cars  come  out, old  cars  work 
up  new  features  and  "talking  points" 
— and  so  the  trade  shifts. 

Watching  all  this  is  the  solid 
group  of  Franklin  owners,  tr ho  do 
not  change.  % 

These  men  and  their  families 
know  what  they  have  in  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Car  and  stick  to  it.  It  is  the 
rarest  exception  for  one  of  them 
to  change — and  then  he  always 
comes  back  again.  Oar  records 
shotc  this. 

TfUlUf  C/lr  73Mll».  luS'nl I 

K***hut  a**!  H" - '/.tn 

tn'-fuiuirxrr  R-.iJnr  22#Q  IK..  Bnmf*, 


What  holds  these  men  ?  What 
makes  them  talk  Franklins?  Why 
has  the  demand  for  Franklin  Cars 
doubled,  and  doubled,  and  then 
doubled  again  within  the  last  two 
years  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  because  these  men 
know  some  things  that  the  average 
motorist  docs  not  know:-  things 
about  comfort  and  safety,  gasoline 
economy,  tire  saving,  effortless  con¬ 
trol.  a  new  mastery  of  road  and 
traffic  conditions. 

The  man  who  has  driven  a  Frank¬ 
lin  and  any  other  make  of  car, 
knows  that  he  can  drive  his  Frank¬ 
lin  farther,  on  longer  trips,  with  less 
fatigue,  with  less  trouble  and  at  less 
cost  than  any  other  car  he  ever 
owned. 

I’he  Franklin  dealer  in  your 
town  can  prove  this  to  you.  Ask 
him. 
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VOGUE 

Will  liaise  its  Price 
to  $5 

The  present  rate  of  $1 
holds  k<mx1  until  February  15th 

Outng  lo  the  tremendous  Increase 
in  the  cost  o/  paper,  labor  and  ma¬ 
terial*,  Vogue — rather  than  lower 
it*  standard  of  production  in  the 
slightest  degree-  will  raise  P$  price 
on  I' eh.  1 5iht  from  $4  a  year  to  $5, 

Vogue  ii  not  an  extravagance 
on  mere  fiction  mAga/mea  are. 
It  i«  an  economy,  rather.  Its 
advance  fanhion  information 
nn<l  authoritative  advice  insure 
you  against  “clothes  mistakes" 
and  save  you  many  times  its 
subscription  price. 


SI  Inverted  In  Vogue 

•  l***  1  miMii  <*l  )a«hUnmi 
•mgl"  l**i  «m  ■•►-•ii 

Will  Save  You  MOO 


The  gown  you  buy  sml  never  wear  »• 
the  re  ally  rxnen«ive  gown.  Glove*, 
boot*,  hula,  tlt.%1  imo  being  easily 
whnt  you  vranl  are  tli*  one*  lh«l  roM 
tnnfe  limn  you  ran  nVoiiI. 

Consider,  th-n.  that  for  S4  and  $4 
auiely  *•  *  tmy  frurluKt  of  your  Iona 
on  *  Mingle  ill  chosen  h*t  or  gown  - 
you  iniy  h*ve  before  you  throughout 
the  whole  year  (hit  world-wide  fsih. 
ion  authority,  thrreby  insuring  the 
eofvectnesM  of  your  gowning  snd  ssv. 
ing  you  from  gnuly  irn*i«kes. 

24  Issues  for  $4 
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$4  .Sow  -  $5  Later 

To  lake  advantage  of  thi*  Lul  Chance 
Offer  to  secure  Vogue  at  $4  a  year, 
your  order  mu«t  be  in  the  mail  by 
midnight  of  February  15th;  after  that 
date.  Vogue  wilt  « «>»t  you  $5.  Don't 

Ixithrr  to  *erid  mi*ney  now.  unter*  you 

wmh.  JumI  fi II  in  «n*J  Mend  in  the  coupon. 
A  hill  will  he  »ent  you  in  due  course. 

Last  chance  to  enter  your 
subscription  at  the  $4  rate 

VOGUE 


l.«*r  <  hicwc  to  enter  y*mr  mUmi  tm**  t«  ifcr  ft  r  U9 


VflCH'K.  Ul  Fserth  Aveoee.  New  T. 


CHf 


York:  the  Elizabeth 
River  raan]iirndm7  a  * 
the  East  River;  Port*, 
mouth,  with  it*  navy 
yard,  pretending  to  be  Brooklyn,  while 
some  old-time  New  York  ferryboats 
running  between  the  two  citin',  assist 
in  completing  the  illusion.  In  the  neigh¬ 
boring  city  of  Newport  New*.  Norfolk 
ha*  it*  equivalent  for  Jersey  City  and 
Hoboken,  while  Virginia  Beach  is  its 
substitute  for  the  Long  Island  Leaches 
used  by  New  Yorker*,  and  Willoughby 
Spit  protrude*  into  Hampton  Roads  like 
Sandy  Hook  reduced  to  miniature. 

The  principal  shopping  streets  of 
Norfolk  and  Richmond  are  as  unlike  as 
possible.  Granby  Street.  Norfolk,  ad¬ 
vertise.!  by  local  enthusiasts  as  “the 
,  livest  street  in  Virginia.”  is  spanned, 
at  close  interval*,  by  arches  of  incan¬ 
descent  lights;  the  pavement  and  the 
|  sidewalk*  are  none  too  wide  for  the 
I  traffic  they  carry,  and  the  result  is  thai 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
Granby  Street  is,  truly,  very  muck 
alive.  To  look  upon  it  at  the  crowded 
hour*  is  to  get  a  suggestion  of  a  much 
larger  city  than  Norfolk  actually  is— a 
suggestion  which  is  in  part  arrountrd 
for  by  the  fact  that  Norfolk’s  spending 
I  population,  drawn  from  surrounding 
I  towns  ami  cities,  is  much  greater  than 
the  number  of  its  inhabitant* 

Broad  Street  in  Richmond  is  two  or 
three  time*  a*  wi.lc  a*  Granby  Street, 
and  for  thi*  reason,  .loubtlo*.  it*  traf 
Ac  seems  less,  though  I  believe  it  i»  ia 
fart  greater  A  fine  street  to  look 
upon  at  night,  with  its  long,  even  row> 
of  clustered  boulevard  lights,  and  it* 
bright  window*.  Broad  Street  in  the 
daytime  is  a  disappointment  because, 
for  all  Its  fine  spac»ou*ne>*.  it  lack* 
good  buildings.  I  must  confess,  too. 
that  I  was  disappointed  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  tho  women  in  the  shopping 
crowds  on  Brood  Street;  for.  as  every¬ 
one  knows.  Richmond  has  been  famous 
for  its  beautirs.  In  vain  I  looked  for 
young  women  fitted  to  inherit  the  de¬ 
butante  mantles  of  such  nationally  cele¬ 
brated  beauties  as  Mis*  Irene  lane- 
home  <Mr*.  I’Kirlci  l»ana  Gibson*. 
Miss  May  Handy  (Mr*  James  Brown 
Potter).  Miaa  Lizzie  Bridge*  (Mrs. 
Hobson),  and  Miss  Sally  Bruce  (Mrs 
Arthur  B.  Kinsolving). 

In  the  ten  years  lelween  1*00  and 
11)10  the  population  of  Richmond  In¬ 
creased  50  per  cent-  In  both  Richmond 
and  Norfolk  there  is  much  new  build¬ 
ing— offices  downtown,  and  pretty  new 
brick  home*  in  outlying  suburban 
tracts  Likewise,  in  leiH  cities  the 
charming  signs  of  other  days  arr  here 
and  there  to  be  seen. 

Richmond  i«.  again,  like  it*  ancient 
enemy.  Boston,  in  the  wealth  of  ii* 
historical  associations,  and  I  know  of 
no  city  which  give*  the  respectful 
heed  to  its  own  history  that  Rich, 
mond  doe*,  snd  no  State  which  in  this 
matter  equals  the  State  of  Virginia. 
If  Richmond  was  the  center  of  the 
South  during  the  Civil  War.  Capitol 
S  uarc  was.  a*  it  is  to->Uy.  the  center 
of  that  center.  In  this  square,  in  the 
shadow  of  Jefferson’*  leautiful  cla**K- 
capttol  building,  which  ha*  the  glowing 
gray  tone  of  one  of  those  water  colors 
done  on  tinted  paper  by  Jules  Guerin, 
Confederate  soldiers  were  mustered  into 
service  under  Lee  ami  Jackson.  Within 
the  old  building  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress  met.  Aaron  Burr  was  tried 
lor  treason,  and  George  Washington 
saw  in  its  present  position  his  own 
statue  by  lloudon.  Across  the  way 
from  the  square,  where  the  p-«*t  office 
now  stands,  was  the  Treasury  Building 
of  the  Confederate  State*,  and  there 
]  Jefferson  Davis  appeared  seven  time*, 
to  tie  tried  for  treason,  only  to  have  his 
j  case  postponed  by  the  Federal  Govern* 
:  ment.  and  finally  dismissed.  East  of 
the  square  is  the  State  Library,  con¬ 
taining  a  remarkable  collection  of  por¬ 
traits  and  documents,  including  like¬ 
nesses  of  all  governors  of  Virginia  from 
|  John  Smith  to  Tyler,  a  portrait  of 
Pocahontas,  and  the  boil  born!  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis,  signed  by  Horace  Greeley. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  Gemt  Smith,  ami 
seventeen  other  distinguished  men  of 
the  day.  To  the  west  of  the  square  i* 
old  St.  Paul’s  Church,  with  the  pew* 
i  of  l»ee  and  Davis.  It  was  while 
attending  service  in  this  church,  on 
Sunday.  April  2.  1*65.  that  Davis  re¬ 
ceived  Lee’s  telegram  from  Petersburg, 
saying  that  Richmond  must  he  evacu¬ 
ated.  A  block  or  two  west  of  the 
1  church.  In  East  Franklin  Street,  is  the 
former  residence  of  Lee.  It  was  given 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Jo-rph  Bryan  and 
her  sisters  to  the  Virginia  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  and  is  now.  appropriately 
I  enough,  the  Home  of  that  organization. 


Richmond  and  Other  Places 


In  the  old  drawing  room,  now  the  office 
of  the  Historical  Society.  I  found  Mr. 
William  G.  Stanard,  the  corresponding 
secretary,  and  until  there  appeared  a 
disconcertingly  attractive  young  lady  I 
got  on  well  with  the  notes  I  was  making 
about  the  old  house.  Lee’*  life  there, 
and  other  items  which  I  found  exceed, 
ingiy  interesting  a*  Mr.  Stanard  laid 
them.  In  going  through  these  note* 
now.  however.  I  find  that  incoherence 
.lev rings  at  a  certain  point,  and  that  the 
notes  contain  history  much  more  recent 
than  that  of  the  Civil  War.  as.  for  in¬ 
stance:  "She  *at  with  a  bonk  by  Un¬ 
grate  fire — she  wore  a  brown  «kirt  and 
a  little  round  toque,  and  her  shoes, 
though  manni-h.  were  yet  exceedingly 
feminine."  Therefore,  in  recounting 
what  Mr.  Stanard  told  me.  I  -hall  avoid 
error  by  stopping  when  I  get  to  that 
point  in  my  notes. 

By  the  Northerner*  in  Richmond  Lee 
was  of  course  respected  and  admired, 
while  by  the  whole  South  he  was.  and  is 
to-day.  adored.  As  for  hi*  own  ex -sol¬ 
diers.  they  could  not  see  him  without 
emotion,  and  because  of  the  demonslra- 
Uons  which  invarialdy  attended  hi* 
appearance  on  the  Richmond  streets, 
out  but  little,  passing  much 
.  the  back  porch  of  the  house. 
Here  mo»t  of  the  familiar  Brady 
photograph*  of  hiai  were  taken. 

That  Pocahontas  Story 

FINDING  the  continued  attention  of 
the  crowd*  too  much  for  him.  the 


rral  left  Richmond  after  two  month*, 
removing  to  a  small  house  in  ('umber- 
land  County,  on  the  Jamr*.  and  it  was 
there  that  nc  was  residing  when  railed 
to  the  presidency  of  Washington  Col- 
lege — now  Washington  and  l-ee  Uni¬ 
versity— at  Islington.  V’a.  As  is  well 
known,  he  accepted  this  offer,  built  up 
the  institution,  remained  its  president 
until  the  tune  of  his  death.  and  now 
lies  buried  in  the  university  chapel. 

To  Mr.  Stanard  I  am  aU  Indebted 
for  the  following  information  regard¬ 
ing  John  Smith  and  Pocahontas: 

About  a  mile  below  Richmond,  in 
what  ia  now  the  brickyard  region, 
thcru  used  to  stand  the  resilience  of  the 
Mayo  family,  a  place  known  as  Pow¬ 
hatan.  This  place  has  long  been 
pointed  out  a*  the  scene  of  the  saving 
of  Smith  by  the  Indian  girl,  but  Isle 
research  has  proved  that,  though  Smith 
did  come  Up  the  James  to  the  present 
site  of  Richmond,  his  capture  by  the 
Indians  did  not  occur  her*,  but  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jam- -town.  Then  Indian* 
took  him  first  to  one  of  their  village- 
on  York  River,  near  the  present  site  of 
West  Point.  Va,  ami  theme  to  a  place 
on  the  same  stream  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  where  the  powhatan,  or 
trihol  chief,  resided.  Here,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  some  nine  mile*  from 
Williamsburg,  the  scene  of  Smith’s  res- 
cue  by  Pora bonlas  ha*  l-een  located. 

So.  for  my  note*  ore  coherent.  At 
thi*  point,  however,  appeared  the 
young  lady  with  Ihr  little  round  hnt. 
•he  lovely  voice,  and  the  engaging  font, 
srear  and  I  find  that  thereafter  the 
note*  degenerate  into  a  lament  that,  in 
modern  Virginia,  when  a  stranger  is 
made  captive,  a*  I  was  then,  he  is  not 
presented,  like  CapUin  John  Smith,  as 
a  *lave  to  the  young  lady  who  ha*  cap¬ 
tivated  him.  Ah.  there  is  much  to  In- 
said  for  the  cu*tom*  of  an  earlier  day! 

Ten ny non  and  Bull  Durham 

IMMEDIATELY  to  the  north  of  Tapi- 
tol  Square  *Und«  the  City  llall.  an 
ugly  huildine.  in  the  cellar  of  which  i* 
the  Police  Court  presided  over  by  the 
celebrated  and  highly  entertaining 
Judge  Crutchfield,  otherwise  known  as 
“One  John”  and  “the  Cadi"— of  whom 
more  presently.  A  few  blocks  beyond 
the  City  Hall,  in  the  old  mansion  at 
the  comer  of  East  CIsv  and  Twelfth 
Streets,  which  was  the  “White  House  of 
the  Confederacy.”  the  official  residence 
of  Jefferson  Davis  during  the  war.  is 
the  Confederate  Museum — one  of  the 
mo-t  fascinating  museum*  I  ever  visited 
Not  the  least  part  of  the  charm  of 
this  museum  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
of  great  size.  and  that  one  may  con¬ 
sequently  visit  it  without  fatigue;  but 
the  chief  fascination  of  the  place  is 
the  dramatic  pcrsonalne-s  of  Its  ex¬ 
hibits.  To  me  there  i*  always  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  engaging  about  inti 
mate  relics  of  historic  figure*,  and  it 
i*  of  such  relic*  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  collection  of  the  Confederate 
MureuB  consist*.  In  one  show  case. 


for  example,  are  the 
saddle  and  bridle  of 
General  Lee.  and  the  uni¬ 
form  he  wore  when  he 
surrendered.  The  effect*  of  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  are  shown  in 
another  case,  and  in  still  another 
those  of  the  picturesque  Jeb  Stuart, 
who,  a*  here  one  may  we,  loved 
the  little  touch  of  individuality  and 
dash  which  came  of  wearing  a  feather 
in  a  campaign  hat.  So  also  one  learns 
something  of  Stonewall  Jackson  when 
uric  see*  in  the  cabinet,  along  with  his 
old  blue  hat  and  other  possessions,  the 
gold  spurs  which  were  given  to  him  by 
the  ladies  of  Baltimore,  beside  the  steel 
-purs  which  he  wore.  All  Jackson’s 
personal  effect*  were  very  simple. 

One  of  the  most  striking  relics  in 
the  museum  is  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Confederacy,  which  was  only  returned 
u>  Richmond  within  the  last  few-  years, 
after  having  been  lost  track  of  for 
nearly  half  a  century— a  strange  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  annals  of  the  Civil  War. 

No  less  appealing  than  the  relics  of 
the  deceased  government,  and  great 
generals  who  are  gone,  are  some  of  the 
humbler  item*  connected  with  the 
deaths  of  privates  in  the  ranks  of 
North  and  South  alike.  One  of  the 
most  pnthctjr  relics  that  I  ever  saw 
was  a  small  daguerreotype  of  u  lieuutl- 
ful  young  girl.  On  a  card,  beside  the 
picture,  is  the  story  of  it.  so  fur  ns  that 
story  is.  or  is  ever  likely  to  be,  known: 

PirlNve  /torn//  on  flu-  dead  body 
of  mi  utndi otitinl  AVrffi.r/  told  nr. 

Pi.  sen  ted  t>»  C.  l\  Calvert,  Up. 
peer  tile,  Va, 

"We  have  always  hoped."  said  Miss 
Susan  B.  Harrison,  house  regent  of 
the  museum,  “that  some  day  Mime  one 
would  come  in  ami  recognize  this  little 
pictuie,  and  that  it  would  find  its  way 
buck  to  those  who  ought  to  have  it,  and 
who  might  by  this  means  learn,  for  the 
first  lime,  whnt  hcramr  of  the  soldier 
who  was  dear  to  them  " 

An  even  more  tragic  souvenir  la  u 

letter  . . .  to  A.  V.  Montgomery, 

Camden,  Madison  County.  Mi**..  In 
which  a  mortally  wounded  soldier  of 
the  Confederacy  bids  a  lust  good-by  lo 
hi.  father.  The  letter  was  nriginnlly 
inclosed  with  one  from  Lieutenant  Ethel- 
bert  Fairfax.  C.  8.  A.,  informing  the 
father  that  his  son  passed  away  soon 
after  he  had  written.  The  text,  pitiful 
«nd  heroic  as  It  is,  eon  give  but  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  original  with  its 
feeble,  laborious  writing,  and  the  dark- 
brown  spot*  with  which  the  three  sheet* 
i  f  paper  were  heavily  dappled,  as  blood 
f  tom  the  I  toy’s  mangled  shoulder  dripped 
upon  them  while  he  wrote: 

Sr»m<vr.v»MA  County,  Va.. 

May  10.  18114. 

Drab  Fatiiix: 

This  is  my  lust  letter  to  you.  I 
went  into  bnttle  this  evening  na 
courier  for  Gon’l  Heth.  I  have 
been  -truck  by  a  piece  of  shell  und 
my  right  shoulder  is  horribly  man¬ 
gled  A  I  know  death  is  Inevitable. 

I  am  very  weak  but  I  write  to  you 
because  I  know  you  would  lie  de¬ 
lighted  to  read  a  word  from  your 
dying  son.  I  know  death  is  near, 
that  I  will  die  far  from  home  and 
friends  of  my  early  youth,  but  I 
have  friends  here,  too,  who  are 
kind  to  me.  My  Friend  Fairfax 
will  write  you  at  my  request  and 
give  you  the  particulars  of  my 
death.  My  grave  will  be  marked 
so  that  you  muv  visit  It  if  you  de¬ 
sire  to  do  so.  hut  It  is  optionnry 
with  you  whether  you  let  my  re¬ 
mains  rest  hen-  or  in  Mis* 
(issippi).  I  would  like  to  n-.-t  in 
the  grave  yard  with  my  dear 
mother  and  brothers,  hut  it  is  a 
matter  of  minor  importance.  Lot 
u*  all  try  to  reunite  in  heaven.  I 
pray  my  God  to  forgive  my  sin*  & 

I  feel  that  hi*  promises  are  true, 
that  he  will  forgive  me  and  save 
me  Give  my  love  to  all  my 
friends  my  strength  fails  me. 
My  horse  &  my  equipments  will 
tie  left  for  you.  Again  a  long 
farewell  to  you.  May  we  meet  in 
heaven.  Your  Dying  Son. 

J.  R.  Montgomery. 

Richmond  may  be  again  likened  to 
Boston  as  a  literary  center.  In  an  ar¬ 
ticle  published  some  years  ago  in 
"Book  News”  Alice  M.  Tyler  refer*  to 
Colonel  William  Byrd,  who  founded  Rich¬ 
mond  in  173.1.  a*  the  sprightliest  and 
most  genial  native  American  writer 
before  Franklin  In  the  time  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  Richmond  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  group  of  novelists,  historians 


*nd  essayists,  but  the  great  literary 
r.amy  connected  with  the  place  is  that 
of  Editor  Allan  Poe,  who  spent  much 
of  his  boyhood  in  the  city  and  later 
flitted  the  "Southern  Literary  Messen¬ 
ger."  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  the 
•.’real  scientist,  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
article,  was,  at  another  time,  editor  of 
i he  same  periodical,  as  was  also  John 
Reuben  Thompson,  “Poet  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.”  who  wrote,  among  other 
poems,  “Music  in  Camp,”  and  who 
translated  Gustave  Nadaud’s  poem. 
"Carcassonne." 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  made  hi*  home 
;n  Richmond  for  thirty  years;  Ami-lie 
Rives  was  born  there  and  still  main- 
mins  her  residence  in  AlbomarleCounty. 
'  irginin,  while  among  other  writers  of 
the  present  tjme  whose  names  are  con- 
n noted  with  the  city  either  by  birth 
or  long  association  nro:  Mary  John¬ 
ston.  Ellen  Glasgow,  Marion  Harland. 
Kate  Langley  Bosher.  James  Branch 
Cabell,  Eil ward  Peple.  dramatist,  J.  H. 
Whitty.  biographer  of  Poe.  and  Colonel 
W,  Gordon  McCabe,  soldier,  historian, 
rssnyist,  and  local  character— a  gentle¬ 
man  upon  whose  shoulders  such  im¬ 
ported  words  as  litterateur,  bon  vivsur. 
anil  raconteur  alight  aa  naturally  a* 
doves  on  friendly  shoulders. 

Colonel  McCabe  i*  a  link  between 
nrcM-nt'day  Richmond  and  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  associations  of  England.  He 
was  the  friend  of  lord  Roberts,  he 
Introduced  lord  Tennyson  to  Bull  Pur- 
ham  tobacco,  and,  as  i*  Acting  under 
the  circumstances,  he  speaks  and  writes 
uf  a  hotel  as  "on  hotel.” 

Patrick  Henry  ’*  Successor 

Henry  sydkor  iiarrison.  au- 

thor  of  "Queed”  and  “V.V.’s  Eyes.” 
•ltd  hi*  first  writing  as  Imok  reviewer 
hi  the  Richmond  “Timcs-Pispateh,"  of 
nhtch  puper  he  later  became  pora- 
ernpher  ami  daily  poet,  and  still  later 
editor  In  chief.  It  Is  commonly  reportrd 
m  Richmond  that  the  characters  in 
"Ouecd"  were  “drawn  from  life"  I 
a»k>-d  Mr.  Harrison  about  this. 

■•When  the  hook  appeared.”  he  said, 
"I  was  much  embarrassed  by  the  dispo- 
sitmn  of  Richmond  people—  human  and 
natural.  I  suppose,  when  you  'know  the 
author’— to  identify  all  the  imaginary 
person*  with  various  local  characters. 
Some  characteristic*  of  the  political 
lo's  in  my  story  were  in  a  degree  »ug- 
rested  by  n  local  celebrity;  Stewart 
Bryan  is  Indicated,  in  passing,  ns 
Stewart  Byrd;  and  the  hare  bone*  of 
s  historic  case,  altered  at  will,  were 
i* ployed  in  another  connection.  But  I 
lldnk  I  am  stating  the  literal  truth 
■hen  I  say  that  no  figure  In  the  hook 
Is  borrowed  from  life." 

The  recent  residential  development 
in  Richmond  ha*  been  to  the  west  of 
the  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  Monu¬ 
ment  Avenue,  n  fine  double  drive,  with 
a  parked  center,  lined  with  substantial 
new  homes,  and  having  at  Intervals 
monuments  to  Southern  heroes;  Lee, 
Davis,  and  J.  E.  R.  Stuart. 

The  parks  are  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  citv,  and.  as  in  most  other  cities.  It 
i*  in  these  outlying  region*  that  new 
homes  are  springing  up.  thanks  in  no 
•mall  degree  to  the  automobile.  The 
Country  Huh  of  Virginia  1*  out  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  in  what  is  known  a* 
W'esthnmpton.  and  I*  one  of  the  rami 
rhnrming  clubs  of  Its  kind  In  the  South, 
or.  Indeed,  in  the  country. 

Richmond  has  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  several  of  the  most  curious 
cemeteries  in  the  country.  Hollywood 
Cemetery  stand*  upon  rolling  bluff* 
overlooking  the  James,  anil  under  it* 
majestic  trees  arc  the  tombs  of  many 
famous  men,  including  James  Monroe. 
John  Tyler,  Jefferson  Davis  and  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee.  An  inscription  on  the  Davis 
monument,  which  was  erected  by  the 
widow  and  daughter  of  the  President 
of  the  Confederacy,  describes  him  as 
“an  American  soldier  and  defender  of 
the  Constitution.”  At  the  back  of  the 
pedestal  is  another  inscription; 
President  or  the  Confederate 
States  or  America  I8r.i-isr,5. 
Faithful  to  Aij.  Tri  sts,  a  Mar¬ 
tyr  to  Principle. 

Hr.  Lived  and  Died  the  Most 
Consistent  op  American  Sol¬ 
diers  and  Statesmen. 

It  occasionally  happens  that,  instead 
°f  having  monuments  becuuse  in  life 
they  were  famous,  men  ore  made  fa¬ 
mous  after  death  by  the  inscription* 
placed  upon  their  tombstones.  Such  is 
the  case  with  James  E.  Valentine,  a 
locomotive  engineer  killed  in  a  collision 
many  years  ago.  The  Valentine  monu¬ 
ment  in  Hollywood  Cemetery  is  almost 
as  well  known  as  Che  monuments 
erected  in  memory  of  the  great,  the 


reason  for  this  being  embodied  in  the 
following  verse  adorning  the  stone: 
Unfit  Ike  bmlcea  are  furred  on  Tima. 
Life'*  throttle  ralve  abut  doom. 

He  wakes  to  pilot  in  the  erne 
That  wear  the  martyrs  crown. 

On  schedule  time  on  upper  trade 
Along  the  homeward  section. 

He  land*  hie  train  of  God**  roundhouse 
The  mom  of  resurrection. 

His  time  all  full,  no  wages  docked; 
His  name  on  God's  pay  roll. 

And  transportation  through  to  Heaven. 
A  free  pass  for  his  soul. 


In  the  burial  ground  of  old  SL  John's 
Church — the  building  in  which  Pat¬ 
rick  Henry  delivered  hi*  “give  me  lib¬ 
erty  or  give  me  death”  oration— are  a 
number  of  old  gravestones  bearing 
strange  inscriptions  which  appeal  to 
the  imagination,  and  also,  alas!  elicit 
*ad  thoughts  concerning  those  who 
wrote  the  old-time  gravestone  doggerel. 

The  custodian  of  the  church  is  glad 
to  indicate  the  interesting  stones,  but 
is  much  more  taken  up  with  his  own 
gift  of  oratory,  as  displayed  when,  on 
getting  visitors  inside  the  church,  he 
takes  his  place  on  the  spot  where  Pat¬ 
rick  Henry  stood,  and  delivers  the  fa¬ 
mous  oration.  Having  done  this  to  us 
—or  perhaps  It  would  seem  more  gen¬ 
erous  to  say  for  us— the  caretaker  told 
u*  that  many  persons  who  hod  heard 
him  had  declared  that  Patrick  Henry 
himself  would  have  had  a  hard  time 
doing  it  bettrr.  But  when  he  threat¬ 
ened.  for  contrast,  to  deliver  the  ora¬ 
tion  a*  a  less  gifted  elocutionist  might 
speak  It.  my  companion.  In  whom  I  had 
already  observed  sign*  of  restlessness, 
interrupted  with  the  statement  that  we 
were  late  for  an  engagement,  and  lied 
from  the  place,  followed  by  me 

"Ah  Got  a  Quahtah" 

TN  certain  parts  of  the  citv.  often 
lot  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
warehouse  and  factory  sections,  one 
may  occasionally  catch  upon  the  breeze 
the  faint,  spicy  fragrance  of  tobacco ; 
and  should  one  trace  these  pleasant 
scenta  to  their  sources,  one  would  come 
to  a  region  of  factories  in  which  rich 
brown  leaves  are  transformed  Into 
pipe  tobacco,  plug  tobacco,  or  cigar- 
ettes.  In  the  simpler  processes  of  this 
work  negro  men  and  women  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  these  with  their  natural 
picturesquenes*  of  pose  and  costume, 
and  their  singing,  in  the  setting  of  an 
old  shadowy  loft,  make  a  tobacco  fac¬ 
tory  a  fascinating  place.  In  one  loft 

Swill  see  negro  men  and  boys  hand- 
•  the  tobacco  leave*  with  pitchforks, 
much  aa  farm  hand*  handle  hay;  in 
another,  negro  women  squatting  upon 
boxes,  stemming  the  leave*,  or  “pulling 
up  ends.”  their  black  face*  blending 
mysteriously  with  the  dark  shadows 
of  beams  and  rafters.  Here  the  air  is 
laden  not  only  with  the  sweet  tobacco 
smell,  mixed  with  a  faint  scent  of 
licorice  and  of  fruit,  but  is  freighted 
also  with  a  fine  brown  dust  which  is 
revealed  where  bars  of  sunlight  strike 
in  through  the  windows,  and  which 
•“’ems.  a*  It  shifts  and  sparkles  like 
a  mist  of  gold  dust,  to  be  a  visible  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  smell. 

In  the  busy  season  “street  nigger*” 
are  generally  used  for  stemming,  which 
I*,  perhaps,  the  leading  part  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  Industry  In  Richmond,  and  these 
street  niggers,  a  wild  yet  childlike  lot. 
who  lend  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  all 
year  round,  bring  to  the  tobacco  trade 
n  wealth  of  semi  barbaric  color.  T*» 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  character  of  a 
Richmond  street  nigger  the  gentleman 
who  took  my  companion  and  me 
through  the  factory  told  us  of  having 
wanted  a  piece  of  light  work  done,  and 
having  asked  a  street  nigger:  “Want 
to  earn  a  quarter?” 

To  which  the  latter  replied  without 
moving  from  his  comfortable  place  be¬ 
side  a  sun-baked  brick  wall:  “No.  boss. 
Ah  got  a  quahtah.” 

Tobacco  Harmonies 

THE  singing  of  the  negroes  is  a  great 
feature  of  the  stemming  department 


X  feature  of  the  stemming  department 
in  a  tobacco  factory.  Some  of  the  sing¬ 
ers  become  locally  famous:  also.  I  was 
told  by  the  superintendent,  they  be¬ 
come  independent,  and  for  that  reason 
have  frequently  to  be  dismissed.  The 
wonderful  part  of  this  singing,  aside 
from  the  fascinating  harmonies  made 
by  the  sweet,  untrained  negro  voices, 
is  the  utter  lack  of  prearrangement 
that  there  is  about  it.  Now  there  will 
be  silence  in  the  loft;  then  there  will 
come  a  strange,  half-savage  cry  from 
some  dark  corner,  musical,  yet  seem¬ 
ingly  meaningless:  presently  a  faint 
humming  will  begin,  and  will  be  taken 


up  by  men  and  women  all  over  the  loft; 
the  h-mm.ng  will  swell  into  a  chant  to 
which  the  workers  rock  as  their  black 
hand*  travel  swiftly  among  the  brown 
leaves;  then,  presently  it  will  die  away, 
and  there  will  be  silence  until  the  work¬ 
er*  are  again  moved  to  song.  From 
shadowy  room  to  shadowy  room,  past 
great  dark  bins  filled  with  the  leaves, 
past  big  black  steaming  vats,  oozing 
sweet- smelling  substances;  past  moist, 
fragrant  barrels;  always  among  the 
almost  spectral  forms  of  negroes, 
treading  out  leaves  with  bare  fret, 
working  over  great  wicker  baskets 
stained  to  tobacco  color,  piling  up 
wooden  frames,  or  operating  the  power¬ 
ful  hydraulic  presses  which  convert  the 
soft  tobacco  into  plugs  of  concrete 
hardness— so  one  goes  on  through  the 
factory.  The  browns  and  black*  of 
these  interiors  are  the  browns  and 
blacks  of  etchings;  the  color  of  the 
leaves,  the  old  dark  timbers,  the  black 
faces  and  hands,  and  the  ragged  cloth¬ 
ing.  combined  with  the  humming  of 
negro  voices,  the  tobacco  fragrance, 
and  the  golden  dust  upon  the  air.  make 
an  indescribably  complete  harmony  of 
shade,  sound,  and  scent. 

The  department  in  which  the  pipe 
tobacco  is  parked  in  tins  is  a  very 
different  sort  of  place;  here  white  la¬ 
bor  is  employed;  a  great  many  girl* 
seated  side  br  side  at  benches  working 
with  great  digital  dexterity:  measur¬ 
ing  out  the  tobacco,  folding  wax 
paper  cartons,  filling  them,  and  slip¬ 
ping  them  into  the  narrow  tins,  all  at 
a  rate  of  speed  so  great  as  to  defy  the 
ey*.  riving  a  sense  of  finger*  flickering 
above  the  bench  with  a  strange,  almost 
supernatural  sure  ness,  like  the  flnrers 
of  a  magician  who  makes  things  di*; 
apprar  before  your  eyes;  or  like  the 
picture*  in  which  postlmpresslonlsU 
and  cubist  painters  attempt  to  express 
motion. 

“Mar  I  speak  to  one  of  them?”  I 
asked  the  superintendent. 

“Sure.”  said  he. 

I  went  up  to  a  young  woman  who 
was  working,  if  anything,  more  rapidly 
than  the  other  girls  at  the  same  bench. 

“C*n  you  think  while  you  are  doing 
this*”  I  asked. 

“Yes.”  she  replied  without  looking  up. 
while  her  finger*  flashed  on  ceaselessly. 

“Ahout  other  thinr*?” 

“Certainly” 

-How  many  cans  can  you  fill  In  a 
day?” 

“About  thirty-four  to  thirty-five 
hundred  on  the  average." 

"May  I  ask  your  name?"  She  gave  it 

I  took  up  one  of  the  small  identifica¬ 
tion  slip*  which  she  put  into  each 
package,  and  wrote  her  name  upon  the 
Uck  of  It  The  number  on  the  slip- 
foe  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  girl 
who  packed  the  tin— was  220.  Let  the 
reader,  therefore,  be  informed  that  If 
he  smokes  Edgeworth  Ready  Rubbed, 
and  finds  in  a  tin  a  slip  bearing  that 
number,  he  ha*  been  served  by  no  less 
a  peraon  than  Mis*  Katie  Wise,  who 
ha*  the  most  astonishingly  speedy  fin¬ 
gers  I  have  ever  watched. 

Discovering  Judge  Crutchfield 

MY  companion  and  I  had  not  trav¬ 
eled  far  into  the  South  before  we 
discovered  that  our  comfort  was  likely 
to  be  considerably  enhanced  if,  in  ho¬ 
tels.  we  singled  out  a  bright  bell  boy. 
and.  so  far  as  possible,  let  this  one  boy 
reeve  us.  Our  mainstay  in  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  Hotel  was  Charles  Jackson.  No.  144. 
ee.  when  Charles  was  "off.”  his  “side 
partner.”  whom  «  knew  a*  Boh. 

Having  one  day  noticed  a  negro  in 
convict's  stripe*,  out  without  a  guard, 
raking  up  leaves  in  Capitol  Square. 
I  asked  CTiarle*  about  the  matter. 

"Do  they  let  the  convict*  go  around 
upguarded?”  I  inquired. 

"They’*  some  of  'em  can  -  said  he. 
“Those  is  trustees." 

This  talk  of  “trustees”  led  to  other 
things  and  finally  to  a  strong  recom¬ 
mendation.  by  Charles,  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Police  Court,  as  a  place  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  “Is  it  interesting?”  I  asked. 

“Inter-rrsfiog.  Ye*,  euh.'  Judge 
Crutchfield  he  suttinly  is.  He  done 
chahge  me  twrntv-six  dollah*  and  fo'ty 
cents.  My  brothah,  he  got  in  fight 
down  street,  heah.  Some  riggers  set 
on  him.  I  went  to  help  him  an' 
policeman  got  me.  He  say  I  was  re¬ 
sistin’  police.  I  ain't  resisted  no  police! 
No.  Not  me.'  But  Judge  Crutch¬ 
field.  you  cant  tell  him  nothin’.  Taint 
no  use  to  have  a  lawyer,  nuther.  Judge 
Crutchfield  don’t  want  no  lawyers  in 
his  cot.  Like’s  not  he  cha’ge  you  mo' 
to'  harin'  lawyer.  Then  you  got  pay 
lawyer,  too. 

-Friend  mine  name  Billy.  One  night 
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'  Billy  he  wake  up  and  hear  some  one 
com e  pushin’  in  hi*  hou*e.  He  hollah: 

,  Who  Ihmrr 

"Othah  nigger  he  kep'  push  in’  on  in. 
Hr  *ay:  ‘Thi*  Gawge.’ 

"Billy,  he  say:  'Git  on  out  heah.  nig- 
gah!  Ain't  no  Gawge  live  heah!' 

•‘Othah  niggah.  he  aay:  Don’t  make 
no  dilTunee  Gawge  live  heah  o'  not. 
He  *ure  cornin'  right  in!  Ain’t  nobody 
heah  kin  stop  oT  Gawge!  Ho  eat  ’em 
alive.  Gawge  do!  He  de  bo**  of  Jack- 
son  Ward.  Bettah  say  yo’  prayehs. 
niggah.  fo‘  yo’  time — has— come!” 

“Billy  he  don’  want  hit  nobodv.  but 
this-hewh  Gawge.  he  drunk,  an’  Billy 
Aare  t’  hit  ’im.  Well.  auh.  what  you 
think  this  Gawge  done*  He  go  have 
Billy  arrested.  IV*.  suh!  But  you 
can't  tell  Judge  Crutchfield  nothin’. 
Next  tno'nin*  in  police  court  he  say  to 
Billy:  *1  fine  you  twenty-five  dollahs. 
to'  hiUm*  this  old  gray-haired  man." 
Ye*.  ««*.'  'aft  a  way  Judge  Crutch¬ 
field  is.  Cant  tell  kirn  nothin'.  He 
K*’  set  up  theh  on  de  bench,  an'  he 
chaw  tobacco,  an’  he  heah  dr  caws,  an' 
he  spit,  an*  ewy  time  he  spil  he  spit 
a  fine.  Yes.  tuh!  He  spit  like  dls: 
■Pfst!  Five  dollahs !'~‘Pf*t !  Ten  dol- 
lahs!'— *Pf.t!  Fifteen  dollahs !'-ju*t 
bow  he  feel.  He  suttinly  is  some  judge, 
that  man." 

Encouraged  by  this  account  of  po¬ 
lice  court  justice  as  meted  out  to  th* 
Richmond  negro,  my  companion  and  I 
did  visit  Justice  Crutchfield's  court. 

One  Way  with  Negroes 

THE  room  in  the  basement  of  the  City 
Hall  was  crowded.  All  the  benches 
were  occupied  and  many  persona,  white 
and  black,  were  standing  up.  Among 
the  members  of  the  audience — for  the 
performance  la  more  like  a  vaudeville 
show  with  th«  judge  as  headliner  than 
like  a  serious  tribunal— I  noticed  sev¬ 
eral  actors  and  actresses  from  a  com¬ 
pany  which  was  playing  in  Richmond 
j  at  the  time— these  doubtless  drawn  to 
I  «he  place  by  the  fact  that  Walter  C. 
|  Kelly,  billed  in  vaudeville  as  "The  Vir- 
rima  Judge.”  took  Judge  Crutchfield 
J  as  a  model  for  his  exceedingly  amus¬ 
ing  monologue. 

At  the  back  of  the  room,  in  what 
I  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  steel  cage, 
were  assembled  the  prisoners,  all  of 
them,  on  this  occasion,  negroes:  while 
at  the  head  of  the  chamber  behind  the 
usual  nolice-court  bulwark,  sat  the 
|  Judge  himself— «  white-haired,  hook- 
|  nosed  man  of  more  than  seventy,  peer¬ 
ing  over  the  top  of  his  eyeglasses  with 
a  look  of  shrewd,  merciless  divination. 
“William  Taylor!"  called  a  court 
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A  negro  was  brought  from  tho  cage 
to  the  bar  of  just»ce.  He  was  a  sad 
spectacle,  hia  face  adorned  with  a  long 
strip  of  surgeon's  plaster.  The  judge 
looked  at  him  over  his  glasses.  The 
case  went  as  follows: 

Contr  Orncia  (to  prisoner  I— Get 
over,  there  I  (Prisoner  obeys.) 

Jinx  CatTCHnuj*— Sunday  drunk— 
Five  dollars. 

It  was  ovrr. 

The  next  prisoner  was  already  on 
his  way  to  the  bar.  He  was  a  short, 
wide  negro,  very  black  and  tattered. 
A  large  black  negress,  evidently  his  con¬ 
tort.  arose  aa  witness  against  him.  The 
case  went  somewhat  as  follows: 

Judge  CancHrraji — Drunk? 

The  Wife  (looking  contemptuously 
at  her  spouse)— Drunk?  Yass.  Jedge. 
drunk.  Always  drunk." 

The  Prisoner  (meekly)-  I  ain't 
been  drunk.  Jedge. 

The  Jinx— Yes,  you  have.  I  can 


I’e*.  you  have. 


see  you’ve  got  your  sign  up  this  mora¬ 
ine.  (Looking  toward  cage  at  bark  of 
room) :  Make  them  niggers  stop 

talkin'  hack  there!  (To  the  wife): 
What  did  he  do,  .Handy? 

THE  Wide  (angrily) — Jedge,  he  come 
bustin’  in.  and  he  come  so  fust  he  un- 
took  the  do'  off'n  de  hinges;  den  V 
begins — 

The  Juice  (to  the  prisoner,  sarcas¬ 
tically)— You  wasn't  drunk,  eh? 

The  Prisoner  (weakly)— I  might 
of  had  a  drink  oh  two. 

The  Judge  (severely)  —  Was  —  you 
drunk! 

The  Prisoner — No.  suh.  Jedge.  Ah 
wasn’t  drunk.  I  don’t  think  no  man'', 
drunk  s'  long 's  he  can  navigate,  Jedge. 
I  don't— 

The  Judge  Oh,  yes.  he  can  tie!  He 
can  navigate  and  navigate  mighty 
mean! — Ten  dollars. 

(At  this  point  an  officer  speaks  in  a 
low  tone  to  the  judge,  evidently  inter¬ 
ceding  for  the  prisoner.) 

The  Judge  (loudly)  —  No.  That 
fine's  very  small.  If  it  ain't  worth 
ten  dollars  to  get  drunk,  it  uin't  worth 
nothing  at  all.  Next  case! 

(While  the  next  prisoner  is  being 
brought  up  the  judge  entertains  hi* 
audience  with  one  of  the  humorous 
monologue*  for  which  he  is  famous, 
and  which,  together  with  the  summitry 
“justice''  he  metes  out.  keeps  ripple*  of 
laughter  running  through  the  room): 
I'm  going  lo  get  drunk  myself.  some 
day.  anil  see  what  it  dries  to  me. 
Daughter.!  Mel.be  I'll  take  a  little 
cocaine,  too. 

A  Nhgro  Voice  (from  hack  of  room, 
drep  bass,  nnd  very  fervent)— Oh. 
no-o-o/  Don't  do  dot,  Jedge!  [More 
laughter.] 

Tiie  Judge— Where's  that  prisoner? 
If  ho  was  a  Baptist,  hr  wouldn't  lie  so 
slow. 

(The  prisoner,  n  yellow  negro,  is 
brought  to  the  bar.  His  trousers  are 
mended  with  a  large  safety  pin  nnd 
hi*  other  equipment  is  to  match.) 

THE  Junta:  (inspecting  the  primmer 
■harply)— You  ain't  a  Rich  mono  nigger 
I  can  tell  that  to  look  at  you. 

The  Prisoner-No,  auh.  Jedge.  That's 

Tiie  Judge  Where  you  from?  You're 
from  No'th  Ca'lina.  ain’t  you? 

Tiie  Prisoner— Yas,  suh,  Jedge. 

Tiie  Judge— Six  months! 

(A  great  laugh  rises  from  the  court 
room  at  this.  On  inquiry  we  lourn 
that  the  "Joke"  depends  upon  the 
judge's  well-known  aversion  for  ne¬ 
groes  from  North  Carol  inn.) 

Only  recently  I  have  heard  Walter 
C.  Kelly  ns  "Tne  Virginia  Judge."  nnd 
save  for  a  certain  gentle  side  which 
Mr.  Kelly  indicates,  and  of  which  I 
saw’  no  signs  in  Judge  Crutchfield,  the 
portrait  seems  to  me  n  good  one.  Two 
of  Mr.  Kelly's  “cases"  nrc  particular¬ 
ly  reminiscent  of  the  Richmond  Police 
Court.  One  Is  ns  follows: 

The  Judge  -  First  case— Sadie  An¬ 
derson. 

The  Prisoner — Ynssir!  That’s  me! 

The  Judge— Thirty  days  in  jail. 
That’s  me!  Next  case. 

The  other: 

The  Judge— What's  your  name? 

The  Prisoner— Sam  William*. 

The  Judge— llow  old  are  you.  Sum? 

Tiie  Prisoner — Just  twenty-four. 

The  Judge — You’ll  he  just  twenty- 
five  when  you  get  out  Next  case! 

The  ne/t  article  in  Mr.  Strert'* 
•trier  of  “A  meriran  Adreatnre *"  will 
dent  with  Atlanta.  Go. 
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|  machine,  and  when  I  got  here  shortly 
after  dark  I  found  that  my  husband 
)  and  baby  were  gone-  So  I  went  in  to 
(  New  Haven  to  see  a  friend.  But  you 
know  all  that,  for  you  read  the  note  I 
left  for  my  husband.  I  suppose  Roger 
and  the  baby  will  spend  the  night  at 
Mr.  Talbot's,  and  having  Billie  ought 
to  be  a  help  in  bringing  him  around  to 
a  sensible  view  of  things.  You  ought 
to  see  Billie.  Mr.  Stevens— he's  the 
runningest.  cutest  baby  in  the  world!" 

The  Hopper  sat  pigeon-toed.  He  had 
been  called  a  clever  man  in  his  day, 
but  hi*  ingenuity  was  taxed  to  its  ut- 
mort  by  the  demand*  of  the  prewnt 
rituation.  He  resolved  to  continue  hi* 
policy  of  rilenre  a*  to  the  young  heir’s 
whereabout*.  Muriel  was  hurrying  on 
with  her  *tory. 

"I  don’t  want  to  telephone  to  Mr. 
Talbot's  for  fear  of  filing  Roger’s 
conference  with  his  father.-  I  hope  you 


think — I  hope  you  feel  that  I  am  doing 
right?" 

These  people  were  guileless  children! 
He  was  half  pleased,  half  ashamed,  to 
be  the  recipient  of  her  voluble  confi- 
dmces.  "I  reckon  your  kid’s  all  right, 
miss,"  he  remarked  consolingly. 

"Oh.  I’m  not  worrying  about  that!" 
she  exclaimed.  "Roger  will  take  beau¬ 
tiful  care  of  him.  But  it  occur*  to  me 
that  maybe  your  turning  up  here  thi* 
way  may  be-  providential!'1 

She  uttered  the  last  word  triumph¬ 
antly  and  with  a  smile  that  seemed 
a?  once  to  illuminate  the  universe.  Tho 
Hopper  had  been  called  many  name* 
in  his  varied  career,  but  he  had  never 
before  been  invested  with  the  attri¬ 
bute*  of  Providence. 

"I  reckon  I  ain’t  as  bad  as  some  be. 
miss;  I  mean  to  be  on  the  square." 

"I’ve  heard  that  there’s  honor  among 
thieves,"  she  said,  "and  it’s  possible" 
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— »hp  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whUper— 
"it’s  possible  I  might  become  on* — 
almost!" 

The  Hopper  was  surprised.  His  eyes 
opened  wide,  and  he  crossed  hi*  leg* 
nervously  and  then  uncrossed  them. 

“If — if — ”  she  said  slowly,  bending 
forward  with  a  grave,  earnest  look  in 
hor  eyes  and  clasping  her  hands  upon 
Her  knees — “if  we  could  get  hold  of 
father’s  Lang-Yao  jar  and  that  pluin- 
bloasom  vase  Mr.  Talbot  ha*— if  we 
could  do  that—" 

The  Hopper  swallowed  hard  as  this 
suggestion  thut  he  commit  two  felonies 
sank  into  his  consciousness. 

'‘Father’s  place  is  on  the  Sound."  she 
continued  with  apparently  no  idea 
whatever  of  the  enormity  of  the  thing 
she  proposed,  “and  Mr.  Talbot's  is 
right  next  to  it.  Father  keeps  his 
most  precious  things  in  u  safe  in  the 
pantry,  and  1  can  give  you  the  com¬ 
bination.  That  ought  to  make  it  very 
easy!" 

With  a  pontifical  nod  The  Hopper 
assented  to  this  sanguine  view  of  the 
matter. 

“And  Mr.  Talbot  krs-p*  his  more 
valuable  pieces  in  a  cabinet  built  into 
the  bookshelves  in  his  library.  It’s  on 
the  left  side  us  you  stand  in  the  door, 
and  you  look  for  the  works  of  Thomas 
Carlyle — about  a  dozen  volumes,  only 
not  books  at  all.  you  know— it’s  only 
the  backs  of  books  painted  on  steel— 
nnd  if  you  press  a  spring  in  the  right- 
hand  side  the  whole  section  swings  out. 
I  suppose  you’ve  seen  that  sort  of 
hiding  place?” 

"Well,  not  jen*  exactly,  miss.  I 
huvin’  a  tip  helps;  and  if  there’s 
■cup  to  pour — " 

"Soup?"  inquired  Muriel,  wrinkling 
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the  front  of  the  box  It’a  a  lot  handier," 
The  Hopper  elucidated. 

She  look  up  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
HCiibhled  while  he  again  eyed  the  win¬ 
dow  nnd  nguin  put  from  him  the 
thought  of  escape. 

"There?  That’,  the  combination  of 
father's  safe."  She  turned  her  wrist 
to  look  at  her  watch  “It's  nearly 
twelve  o'clock,  and  you  can  catch  a 
trolley  in  ten  minutes  thnt  will  take 
you  right  past  father's  house.  The 
butler's  an  old  man  who  forget*  to 
lock  the  windows  half  the  time.  And 
there’s  one  in  the  conservatory  with  a 
broken  catch-  papa's  very  careless 
nlmut  such  things/' 

rrHE  HOPPER  listened  with  growing 
*  Interest,  asking  questions,  fixing  in 
his  mind  n  very  accurate  picture  of  the 
homo  of  Shaver’s  maternal  grand- 
father.  Muriel  then  described  the 
Talbot  house 

"There’s  a  French  window— a  long 
nss  door,  you  know— on  the  veranda, 
think  you  might  get  in  /**•«*."  She 
sketched  an  outline  and  indicated  the 
point  of  nttnek  with  her  pencil  “Of 
course  I  shouldn’t  want  to  nsk  you  to  do 
Anything  that  might— might  cause  you 
trouble.  I  should  hate  that  awfully!" 

“There’s  always  the  chance,  miss.” 
The  Hopper  admitted  with  feeling. 
Muriel  had  hypnotized  him  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  Shaver  hHd.  He  stood  twsidc 
nor,  passively  watching  her  amplify 
hor  sketch,  nnd  noting  her  slim,  nimble 
fingers. 

“Father's  Always  n  sound  sleeper!  A 
burglar  went  all  through  the  house 
once  nnd  carried  off  his  clothes  nnd 
he  never  knew  it  Hut  Mr.  Tnlhot 
lias  insomnia  horribly — you’ll  have  to 
be  careful  there 

“They  got  any  o’  them  fancy  burglar 
Alarms?"  asked  The  Hopper,  examining 
her  sketches  carefully. 

"Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  thnt! 
You'll  have  no  trouble  at  Mr.  Talbot's, 
but  at  father's  there's  u  switch  in  the 
living-room  corner  right  where  you'll 
see  a  bust— n  white  marble  thing,  you 
know — and  you  can  turn  off  the  alarm 
there.  But  he  careful  about  stumbling 
over  that  polar-bear  skin  In  the  living 
room.  People  nre  always  sticking  their 
f«-et  in  its  jaws  " 

“I  guess  I  can  manage  it.  mis*  " 

The  terms  Muriel  used  in  describing 
the  loot  he  was  to  fitch  from  the  two 
houses  were  much  stranger  to  him  than 
Chinese,  but  it  was  fairly  clear  that 
at  the  Talbot  house  he  was  to  steal  a 
blue  and  white  thing  and  at  the  Wilton 
place  a  rod  one,  and  the  form  nnd  size 
of  these  articles  she  illustrated  graphi¬ 
cally  nnd  gracefully  with  hdk  hands. 

“Oh.  if  you  can  do  it — if  you  can 
help  me!”  she  cried,  clasping  her 
hands.  "If  we  can  only  get  possession 
of  the  two  pieces,  then  we  can  bring 
-III..  *.1.1  mnn 
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“I  reckon  it  might  work.  miss.  I’ll  I 
do  my  best  to  land  'em." 

“And  you’ll  let  me  know  just  ns 
quickly  as  possible — " 

“IH  drop  by  in  the  momin'.  miss." 

He  departed  with  her  cheerful  “good  | 
luck!”  ringing  io  his  ears. 

MURIEL'S  statement  as  to  the  vul¬ 
nerability  of  the  conservatory  win¬ 
dow  at  the  Wilton  house  proved  true 
in  every  particular,  and  without  diffi¬ 
culty. 

He  drew  down  the  curtains,  took  a 
candle  from  a  silver  candelabrum,  and 
fell  to  work  upon  the  safe.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  himself  more 
nervous  with  the  figures  in  his  hand  | 
than  on  memorable  occasions  in  the  old 
days  when  he  had  assaulted  safes  by  , 
force.  Two  attempt*  failed,  but  the 
third  time  the  knob  caught,  and  in  a  | 
moment  the  door  swung  open,  disclosing  i 
shelves  filled  with  vases,  bottles,  bowls, 
and  plates.  An  array  of  silver  struck 
The  Hopper  as  a  much  more  tangible 
asset  than  the  pottery;  he  lifted  the 
lid  of  a  jewel  box.  and  diamonds  fashed 
daxxlingly.  The*.-  thing*  were  his  for 
the  taking. 

But  The  Hopper  steeled  his  heart 
against  temptation,  drew  his  candle 
along  the  shelf,  and  scrutinized  the  pot¬ 
tery  carefully.  There  could  be  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  sang  de  b«uf  jar,  whose 
brilliant  glaze  brightened  in  the  candle 
glow.  He  lifted  it  tenderly,  checked 
off  the  various  points  of  Muriel'*  de- 
si  notion,  and  locked  the  safe. 

Tne  creaking  of  the  stair  steps 
caught  his  ear  as  he  again  crossed  the 
dining  room.  Some  one  was  descend¬ 
ing  slowly  and  cautiously.  The  Hop¬ 
per  noiselessly  gained  the  conservatory 
door  and  lost  no  time  in  seeking  the 
outer  air,  but  he  lingered,  crouching  on 
the  steps  and  peering  through  the  door. 
The  quick  fs«hes  of  an  electric  tamp 
preceded  the  entrance  of  an  elderly 
man.  with  white  hair  and  short,  pointed 
txard.  fully  dressed  and  with  a  golf 
cap  pulled  low  on  his  head.  Martel's 
father,  beyond  a  doubt;  The  Hopper 
recognized  him  from  a  photograph  he 
had  noted  on  the  table  in  the  living 
room  of  Muriel's  cottage 

Wilton's  actions  were  not  those  of  a  , 
gentleman  who  hat  been  alarmed  by 
the  presence  of  a  thief  in  his  house 
He  held  his  lamp  against  an  implement 
that  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
a  chisel,  which  hr  thrust  into  the  upper 
left-hand  pocket  of  his  coat.  As  he 
walked  toward  the  conservatory  door. 
The  Hopper  removed  himself  In  haste 
to  a  hedge  fifty  yard*  distant  and  hid 
behind  the  shrubbery  to  await  develop¬ 
ments 

Wilton’s  figure  was  a  blur  in  the 
starlight  as  he  *tepp«d  dut  into  the 
walk  and  Marled  furtively  aero**  the 
ground*  With  the  precious  Jar  gripped 
under  hi*  arm.  The  Hopper  crept  after 
him  to  a  tall  hedge  beyond  which  the 
gables  of  a  big  bouse  were  faintly 
limned.  This,  according  to  the  diagram 
supplied  by  Muriel  wm*  the  Talbot 
home  The  Hopper  distrusted  things 
ho  didn't  understand,  and  he  was  at  I 
a  loss  to  account  for  Wilton's  actions 
He  lost  sight  of  him  for  several  min¬ 
utes.  then  heard  the  almost  impercepti¬ 
ble  click  of  a  latch. 

He  crept  forward  to  the  hedge  that 
divided  the  two  estates  and  found  a 
"mall  gate  through  which  he  passed 
Wilton  had  disappeared,  but  The  Hop-  | 
per  crawled  over  the  lawn  toward  the  I 
house  and  established  himself  behind  a 
tree  whose  branches  brushed  the  eaves 
Several  minutes  passed ;  then  a  sound 
reached  him — a  sound  which,  to  his  pro¬ 
fessional  enr.  indicated  nothing  les*  than 
the  forcing  of  a  window  catch.  It  was 
being  done  rather  neatly.  The  Hopper 
reflected  He  grew  nervous  as  he  heard 
a  window  slowly  move  in  its  frame. 

Satisfying  himself  by  guarded  in¬ 
vestigation  that  Wilton  wos  already 
inside.  The  Hopper  crept  upon  the 
veranda  that  extended  along  tne  front  . 
of  the  house  and  peered  through  the 
window.  The  fitful  flashing  of  a  lamp 
in  the  far  corner  of  the  room  marked 
Wilton’s  presence  by  the  bookshelves 
The  connoisseur  was  opening  the  secret 
panel  that  hid  the  coveted  vase,  and 
The  Hopper’s  wits  worked  rapidly  a* 
he  attempted  to  adjust  himself  to  this 
unforeseen  situation.  This  hud  not 
been  in  Munel's  program,  and  The 
Hopper  was  weighing  hi*  further  duty 
in  the  matter  when  events  began  to 
multiply  with  startling  rapidity.  The 
lights  in  the  library  were  thrown  on 
suddenly,  revealing  the  thief  standing 
by  the  open  panel.  A  short,  stout  man 
in  pajamas— an  elderly  man  with  a 
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[>o  you  realize  I  lie  vital  forma¬ 
tive  influence  of  reading  on 
your  children**  minds*  The  up¬ 
lifting  hr oa« letting  influence  of 
good  tmok*;  the  possibly  per¬ 
nicious  influence  of  leading  run 
riot? 
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satisfy  this  need  of  good  hunks 
correctly  selected  f«»r  the  child. 
Here  is  the  reading  which  will  de¬ 
light  tile  evening  hours  at  home  as 
well  as  promote  school  interests. 

“Your  boy  is  at  least  a  year  ahead 
of  his  class/'  said  a  teacher  re 
ccntly,  "and  his  perceptions  arc 
remarkably  keen.  It  is  easy  to 
sec  that  he  grew  up  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  good  hooks.” 
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and  education  they  contain  Write  your  narocan<1addre«*acmn.ihh  advertise¬ 
ment  and  tend  it  to  us  and  wc  wifi  mail  yon  a  copy  of  thr  FREE  book  at  once. 
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gleaming  bald  pale — with  a  yell  flung 
himself  upon  the  intruder  with  a  vio¬ 
lence  that  bore  them  both  to  the  floor. 

A*  they  toppled  The  Hopper  sprang 
from  the  veranda,  tore  on  hi*  coat, 
wrapped  the  Lang-Yao  in  it.  and 
dropped  it  in  the  g ran*.  In  an  instant 
he  had  returnwl  to  the  open  window 
and  become  a  clow  spectator  of  a 
vpi riled  rough-and-tumble  fight.  The 
|  snorter  gentleman,  who  was  the 
I  conspicuous  by  reason  of 
;  and  the  blue  strip**  of  his  paj< 

!  appeared  to  be  revolving  about  the  per- 
i  son  of  his  neighbor.  First  one  and 
l  then  the  other  would  be  on  top.  The 
legs  of  each  pawed  the  air  in  moment* 
of  freedom.  Wilton,  though  taller, 
lacked  the  rotund  Talbot's  livelinea  of 
attack.  Finally  Talbot,  findinr  him- 
self  going  under,  emitted  a  yell  that 
terminated  The  Hopper’s  enjoyment  of 
the  struggle. 

Upstairs  some  one  shouted  to  know 
what  was  the  matter.  Enough  was 
the  matter  to  satisfy  The  Hopper  that 
a  prolonged  stay  in  the  neighborhood 
might  be  highly  detrimental  to  his  fu¬ 
ture  liberty.  He  crawled  through  the 
window  and  seiied  a  blue-and-white 
vase  that  had  been  drawn  close  to  the 
edge  of  a  shelf  filled  with  pottery.  Re¬ 
gaining  the  window,  he  turned  for  a 
last  look  at  the  struggling  men  who.  ap¬ 
parently,  had  not  noticed  hi«  dash  into 
the  library.  A  young  man  in  his  night 
clothes  rushed  into  the  room  as  The 
Hopper  jumped  out;  a  pistol  cracked, 
and  he  landed  on  the  veranda  amid  a 
shower  of  glass  from  a  shattered  pane. 

A  woman  of  unmistakable  Celtic  ori¬ 
gin  yslled  murder  from  a  third-story 
window.  The  thought  of  murder  was 
disagreeable  to  The  Hopper  Hr  effected 
a  neat  running  pick-up  of  th#  Lang-Yao, 
and.  with  a  specimen  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  glaze*  known  to  ceramic  art  under 
each  arm,  sprinted  for  the  highway. 

FT  was  difficult  to  communicate  to 
lhostile  listener*  Muriel’s  charm:  the 
perfectly  natural  way  in  which,  having 
caught  him  in  her  own  houae,  she  en¬ 
listed  his  services  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Wilton- Talbot  feud.  Mary  couldn’t 
understand  It;  in  her  view  of  the  mat- 
ter  he  was  merely  a  fool— ■  fool  In  the 
first  place  for  running  off  with  the 
]  child,  and  a  greater  one  for  returning 
to  the  house  only  to  enmesh  himself 
more  deeply  in  difficulties.  Humpy 
mo.t  annoyingly  counted  upon  his  fin- 
gers  as  he  reckoned  the  "time"  that 
wa*  in  store  for  all  of  them. 

"Cut  ut.  Hump'”  The  Hopper  finally 
snarled.  ”1  gue*a  the  girl  got  me  to 
do  ut.  and  ef  I  do  time  she’s  in  fer  ut 


too.  And  !  saw  her  pap  hreakln'  Into 
a  house,  and  I  guess  I’m  a  State’s  wit¬ 
ness  fer  that  I  reckon  they  ain’t  goin’ 
C  out  nothin’  over  on  Hop!  I  reckon 
they  ain't  goin’  to  say  much  about  kM- 
nanln’.  It  were  a  slip,  my  liftin’  th’ 
poke,  but  it’s  kind  o’  funny  about  that 
— purty  damn  funny!" 

He  took  out  the  lull  book  he  had  pur¬ 
loined  In  the  subway  and  eyed  the  name 
on  the  flap  carefully.  Humpy  tried  to 
grab  It,  but  The  Hopper,  frurtrating 
the  attempt,  read  his  colleague  a  sharp 
lesson  In  good  manners.  At  this  point 
a  cry  from  the  front  of  the  house 
brought  them  to  their  feet.  Shaver  wa« 
awake  and  demanding  attention 

THE  HOPPER  set  off  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  roadster  with  Shaver  (who 
was  quite  cheerful  in  the  prospect  of 
seeing  mamma  and  papa  and  all  his 
gwan  pas  immediately)  and  fifty  thou¬ 


sand  dollars'  worth  of  ceramic*.  By 
this  time  the  confiding  young  Talbot* 
probably  knew  that  their  offspring  had 
disappeared.  A*  it  was  wholly  iikely 
that  the  New  Haven  police  had  been 
notified.  The  Hopper  chooe  his  route 
with  core  to  avoid  disagreeable  en¬ 
counters.  He  presently  landed  the  car 
at  the  rear  of  the  young  Talbots'  five 
acre*,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  two 
b  i  g  automobiles 
in  front  of  the 
houae.  and  de¬ 
cided  to  reconnoi- 
ter  the  kitchen. 

The  moment  he 
reached  the 
he  heard 
voices  clashing 
violently  in  the 
living  room.  "I 
tell  you  it’s  John 
Wilton  that  stole 
the  child!  A 
who  will  enter 
neighbor’s 
in  the  dead  of 
night  and  at¬ 


tempt  to  rob  him — rob  him.  ye*,  ami 
murder  him  in  the  most  bruul  fashion 
— would  not  scruple  to  steal  his  own 
grandchild!" 

-You  talk  about  my  stealing  when 
you  robbed  me  of  my  Lang-Yao! 

Bribed  my  servants  to  sneak  it  out 
of  my  safe!  1  want  you  to  understand 
once  and  for  all.  Wilbur  Talbot,  if  that 
jar  isn’t  returned  within  one  hour- 
one  hour,  sir— 1  shall  turn  you  over 
to  the  police!" 

“Liar'"  bellowed  Talbot,  who,  though 
small  of  stature,  had  a  voice  of  great 
resonance.  "You  can’t  mitigate  your 
crime  by  charging  me  with  another! 

I  never  saw  your  jar;  1  never  wanted  funny 
it;  I  wouldn't  have  the  thing  on  my 
place!” 

Shaver  lifted  a  startled  face  to  The 
Hopper.  "Don’t  you  be  afraid.  Shaver; 
you  trot  right  in  there  to  yer  ma.” 

He  led  the  child  to  the  living-room 
door  and  pushed  him  Into  the  room 
where  Talbot  senior  paced  the  floor 
with  angry  strides  declaiming  upon  his 
wrongs,  while  hi*  son  kept  step  with 
him.  Wilton— a  patch  over  his  left  eye 
—was  Irving  to  disengage  himself  from 
his  daughter’s  arms  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  doing  violence  to  his 
neighbor. 

"I’m  sure  papa  never  meant  to  hurt 
you;  It’s  all  a  terrible  mistake!”  Muriel 


"He  had  an  accomplice.”  Talbot  bel¬ 
lowed.  "and  while  he  was  trying  to 
murder  me  there  in  my  own  house  the 
plum-blo»*o«n  vs  sc  was  carried  off.  and 
if  Roger  hadn’t  pushed  him  out  of  the 
window  after  his  accomplice.  I’d— IM— ” 

A  piercing  scream  from  Muriel 
cheeked  him.  "l/ook !  l<ook!  If* 
Billie  come  back!” 

She  sprang  to  the  door  and  clasped 
th#  delirhted  Billie  to  her  bosom. 

The  Hopper  suffered  Shaver  to  hold 
the  center  of  the  stage  until  he  hdd 
ded  his  basket  behind  the  kitchen 
Murid,  having  satisfied  herself 
that  Billie,  alias  Shaver,  wa*  Intact— 
that  hi*  person  even  bore  the  marks  of 
maternal  care— transferred  him  to  hi* 
father.  As  she  turned  her  tear-stained 
face  to  the  door  she  beheld  The  Hopper 
awkwardly  twisting  the  derby  which, 
with  a  while  shirt,  he  had  donned  as 
proper  for  a  morning  call  of  ceremony. 

"You!”  she  cried,  stiffing  a  aob. 

“Yes’m.”  re*  ponded  The  Hopper,  rub¬ 
bing  his  hand  across  his  nose. 

Wilton  and  Talbot  senior,  surprised 
Into  silence,  stared  at  The  Hopper  In 
bewilderment,  while  young  Talbot 
aiserted  his  right*  a*  a  father. 

"Where  did  you  find  this  child?  He 
was  kidnaped,  snatched  away  from  the 

“I  reckon  as  how  he  was.”  The  Hop¬ 
per  admitted  “I  live  over  Shell  Road 
way — Steven*  is  the  name— Charlea  S. 
Slovene,  butter  V  eggs— an*  I  found 
this  little  shaver  in  the  road  over  there 
•ettin’  up  all  by  himself  in  a  machine 
I  took  him  to  my  house  an’ done  my  best 
to  find  where  ’e  belonged,  but  the  cop* 
never  heard  o’  no  lost  kid.  Then  this 
moniin’.  when  1  called  ’em  up  ag*in.  I 
found  out  about  you  folks,  an’  me  an’ 
Shaver  come  on  right  over  here.” 

Muriel,  half  laughing,  half  crying, 
continued  to  stare  wondering!)’  at  the 
imperturbable  Hopper,  who  seated  him¬ 
self  in  an  easy  chair  and  elaborated 
his  account  of  the  finding  of  the  child 
with  a  convincing  air  of  virtuous  con¬ 
tentment. 

"Nice  mans;  let  Billie  play  wif  ’ims 
watch  "  Shaver  testified,  clutching  The 
Hopper’s  leg*  affectionately. 

At  this  Talbot,  remembering  his 
grievance*,  broke  out  afresh: 

"My  God!”  be  cried  bitterly,  "every 
infernal  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
man  happened  to  me  yesterday.  It 
wasn’t  enough  that  you  robbed  me  and 
to  kill  me,  but  when  I  was  in 
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town  I 
a  pickpocket 


wa*  robbed  in  the  subwa 
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containing  valuable  data  I  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  my  ugvtit  in  Chinn  giving 
me  the  clue  to  porcelains,  sir.  such  os 
you  have  never  dreamed  of!  &unc  of 
your  work,  too.  I  dare  say  I  Don’t  you 
contradict  me!  You  don't  contradict 
me?  Roger,  what  do  you  say  to  that?” 

Wilton  was  choking  with  indignation 
at  this  new  accusation  and  therefore 
unable  to  contradict  him.  The  Hopper 
coughed  timidly  and  rose. 

"Beg  pardon,  gents,”  he  began,  edg¬ 
ing  forward  and  thrusting  out  his  hat 
to  attract  the  enraged  orator’s  atten¬ 
tion.  "Beg  pardon,  but  mebbe  this  is 
the  book  ye’re  talkin’  about.  Kind  o’ 
I  picked  that  up  in  the  train 
yestidy.  I  wuz  goin’  to  turn  ut  in  to 
the  agent-  but  I  clean  fergot  ut.  Them 
thing,  didn’t  look  very  valiblc." 

Talbot  snatched  the  bill  book  and 
dug  out  the  content*.  Hi*  brow  slowly 
relaxed  and  he  grumbled  something 
about  a  reward,  but  at  that  moment 
Billie  appeared  in  the  door  dragging 
The  Hopper’s  basket  and  babbling  volu¬ 
bly  to  attract  their  attention.  'Titty 
dishes;  look,  mammu,  pitty  dishes!” 

The  Hopper  sprang  across  the  room, 
seised  the  basket,  und  turned  toward 
them,  tipping  it  so  they  might  see  the 
contents.  "Excuse  me,  gents,”  he  began, 
stepping  back  as  the  two  connoisseur* 
cried  aloud  and  .farted  toward  him. 
”1  reckon  I’m  goin’  to  have  somethin'  to 
say  about  this  here  crockery.  I  stole 
’em— I  stole  'em  fer  the  lady  there— 
she  thinkin*  ef  you  didn’t  have  'em  no 
more  ye’d  quit  rowin'  about  ’em.  Ye 
can  call  the  bulls  ami  turn  me  In  ef  y- 
likes;  but  I’m  not  goin’  to  have  ye  fu«s- 
in*  and  causin’  the  lady  trouble,  I  ain’t 
goin’  to  stand  fer  ut!1’ 

“Robber!"  shouted  Talbot.  “You  en- 
tervd  my  house;  It  was  you-  -’’ 

"Stand  l«ack,  gents,  stand  buck  and 
stop  callin’  names!”  commanded  The 
Hopper  with  a  flourish  of  the  basket 
"I  guess  if  I’m  yanked  fer  this  I’m  not 
the  only  one  that’ll  do  time  for  house- 
brraklnV” 

This  statement,  uttered  with  great 
calmness,  had  a  sobering  effect  upon 
Wilton,  but  Tallxit  prunced  around  The 
Hopper,  shaking  his  stick. 

“It  you  gents  come  any  nearer  I’ll 
smash  the  bask  it!”  The  Hopper  de¬ 
clared.  "I  reckon  this  chopstiek  junk’s 
caused  enough  trouble;  ef  ye  come  an 
inch  nearer.  Ill  bust  ’em!" 

They  cowered  before  him,  Muriel 
wept  softly.  The  Hopper  was  deeply 
moved  by  her  suffering. 

"You  gvnt*  ain’t  got  no  right  to  bo 
rowin’,  and  yer  ain’t  goin’  to  have 
these  things  to  row  about  no  more.  I’m 
goin’  to  give  ’em  away.  They’re  goin’ 
— they’re  goin’  to  belong  to  Shaver! 
They're  goin'  to  be  little  Shaver’s  peace¬ 
able  er  I'll  smash  ’em  right  here!" 

He  held  the  basket  aloft  threaten¬ 
ingly.  The  tense  silence  was  broken  by 
a  laugh— an  amazingly  cheerful  lough 
—from  Wilton,  who  turned  toward  his 
neighbor  and  put  out  hi*  hand. 

"Talbot,  let’s  stop  being  fools,"  ho 
said  soberly  "This  man  suggests  that 
we  turn  both  these  pieces  over  to  Billie 
—and,  by  George.  l’m  willing!" 

"Pleas*,  father!”  urged  Roger  a*  his 
father  shook  hi*  head  impatiently. 

“Well,”  Talbot  assented  grudgingly 
as  a  rueful  smile  crossed  hi*  face,  "I 
guess  It’*  all  in  the  family  anyway." 

THE  HOPPER  effecting  a  hasty 

exit  when  Muriel  and  Roger  ran 
after  him  "We’re  going  to  take  you 
home'”  rried  Muriel.  "We  want  to  see 
the  place  where  Billie  spent  the  night. 
And  now  that  the  trouble's  all  over 
we  want  to  do  something  for  you- 
I  loth  our  father*  will  want  to  do  that 
when  they  get  through  gloating  over 
their  treasures.” 

"Well,  I  gotta  set  up  some  new  in¬ 
cubators  this  momln’.  and  I’d  thank 
ye  fer  a  lift  home."  said  The  Hopper. 
"Oh.  you  must  come  and  see  us  often! 

We’re  going  to  be 
friends  always! 
Billie's  ready  t  o 
cry  because 
you’re  going!’ 

“Thank 
misa,”  said 
Hopper, 
ning  and 
Shaver  in  the 
ribs  with  hi*  hat 
"But  ye  mustn't 
got  me  into  no 
more  ho usebr cak¬ 
in'  “  (with  a 
wink);  "it’s 
mighty  danger¬ 
ous.  miss,  for 
smachures,  like 
me  ami  yer  pa!’’ 
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oo».  ••  shown  by  the  runninir  hirk  of 
kKks  hr  all  there  men.  would  complete 
the  defense  to  perfection 

And  now  assuming  that  cron  against 
(hat  line.  each  man  of  which  hat  shown 
tnat  his  position  could  not  bo  assailed 
successfully,  a  team  did  get  near  enough 
to  try  a  Acid  goal  Hatton  blocked 
M scomber's  placement  kick  in  the  Min* 
nesota-lllinois  game.  Moseley  blocked 
Tibbott's  in  the  Yale-Princeton  contest, 
and  the  Colgate  tackle*  even  blocked 
Hillhouse's  punts!  So  it  appesrs. 
arainst  the  lot  of  them,  with  Peck.  too. 
taking  a  chance,  we  should  need  a 
H  nek  ley  to  get  many  of  them  away  in 
comfort! 

•  Mow  as  to  the  other  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  the  attack;  and  this  we  will  in¬ 
troduce  with  a  question.  What  is  it 
that  every  coach  and  every  cheering 
partisan  in  the  stands  and  even  every 
substitute  on  the  side  line*  Is  fearful  of 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  as  he  see*  his 
team,  down  inside  the  opponents'  20- 
yard  line,  plunging  yard  by  yard  toward 
that  coveted  touchdown*  It  is  a  poor 
pass  from  the  center  or  from  the  quar¬ 
ter  -not  a  really  had  pass,  hut  Just  one 
that  is  hurried  or  "wobbly”  or  a  shade 
too  hard— ao  that,  even  if  not  actually 
fumbled  by  the  hack,  it  stop*  him  a 
fraction  of  a  second,  and  he  loses  hi* 
drive  and  a  down  is  wasted!  That 
i*  what  be  fears.  But  on  thi*  team 
Peck  at  center  and  Anderson  at  quar¬ 
ter  furnish  the  answer  to  this,  for  no 
men  ever  “fed"  that  ball  better  to  the 
back  Aeld.  either  on  direct  pass  or 
through  the  quarter. 

And  next  we  come  to  the  charge  of 
the  line.  Everyone  who  has  seen  them 
play  thi*  year  has  picked  the  Colgate 
tackles.  West  and  Horning;  Black,  the 
Yale  guard  and  captain,  and  Dadmun 
of  Harvard  as  stars  of  any  season  in 
this  kind  of  work,  while  Boston  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Moseley  of  Yale  could  lock 
in  a  tackle  to  perfection.  Dadmun. 
We*!,  and  Moseley  were  particularly 
strong  in  cleaning  up  the  secondary,  so 
that  if  we  got  our  runner  through  the 
line  the  secondary  would  have  a  task 
in  getting  him.  In  Anderson  we  have  b 
little  general  as  well  as  a  star  runner 
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the  exception  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Harry  Williams 
smothered  all  comers 
with  his  Minnesota 
shifts.  Stagg,  like  Zuppke,  had  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  Season,  but  defeated  Illi¬ 
nois  after  she  had  beaten  Minnesota. 

Last  year  the  review  1-cgun  with 
these  words:  "The  strangest  of  all 
strange  football  seasons  ha*  staggered 
to  n  successful  close." 

If  that  described  the  season  of  1915. 
what  words  can  be  found  to  character¬ 
ize  the  season  of  1910?  For  here  sur¬ 
prise  followed  surprise  and  up»*t  upset 
— East,  West,  and  South— until  predic¬ 
tions  seemed  futile.  The  trouhle  In 
the  East  began  very  early,  when  Tufts 
defeated  Harvard  7  to  3. 

The  Foruard-Pass  Rule 

ON  Thanksgiving  Eve  the  stage  was 
all  wit  and  the  properties  ready  for 
hulling  Brown's  team  us  the  grratest 
of  the  year.  All  that  was  necessary  for 
it  to  do  was  to  defeat  Colgate  on  the 
morrow.  And  then  came  what  to  the 
general  puhlic,  unfamiliar  with  the 
grout  strength  of  Colgate’s  attack,  was 
one  of  the  Anal  surprise*  of  the  season, 
for  Colgate  simply  smothered  Brown 
no  less  than  28  to  0.  and  the  Eastern 
situation,  so  far  a*  a  leading  team  wa* 
concerned,  became  as  complicated  u*  a 
Chinese  puzzle,  and  must  remain  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  speculation. 

Brown  beat  Yale,  Yale  beat  Colgate, 
and  Colgate  beat  Brown.  The  Army 
waa  unbeaten  ami  so  was  Pittsburgh, 
but  neither  played  Colgate  or  Brown. 
Truly  n  flnr  Acid  for  long  winter-night 
discussions! 

But  if  there  was  a  mix-up  in  Eastern 
football  expectations,  there  was  a  still 
greater  one  out  In  the  Middle  West- 
Predictions  had  been  that  Chicago 
would  have  a  stronger  team  than  usual, 
but  that  Minnesota  decidedly  looked  like 
the  favorite  for  the  Conference  cham¬ 
pionship.  Illinois  was,  however,  re- 

Carded  as  very  dangerous  on  account  of 
cr  records  for  thr  lust  two  year*,  and 
Wisconsin  was  counted  upon  to  go  far 
because  of  the  coaching  of  Withington 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Harvard  meth 
ods.  No  one  was  expecting  great  things 
of  Northwestern,  and  not  much  men¬ 
tion  wan  made  by  anybody  of  Ohio 
State.  But  by  the  middle  of  November 
It  wus  evident  that,  barring  a  miracle, 
these  two  teams.  Northwestern  and 
Ohio  State,  would  light  It  out  for  the 
Conference  championship,  for  they  were 
the  only  teams  unbeaten. 

Ohio  State  with  Harley  proved  the 
stronger,  and  won  by  a  score  of  23  to  3. 
and  thus  remained  the  only  Conference 
team  unbeaten  Notre  Dame  defeated 
Nebraska  20  to  0.  and  Kansas,  that  had 
beaten  Nebraska,  lost  to  Missouri 
13  to  0. 

In  the  South  there  seemed  to  lie  the 
Mime  unusual  situation  developing.  At 
one  time  it  looked  as  if  Vanderbilt. 
Auburn,  and  Georgia  Tech  hud  the 
Southern  honors  among  them  Then 
Georgia  Tech  was  tied  by  Washington 
and  Lee  7  to  7.  Then  Tennessee  de¬ 
feated  Vanderbilt,  and  Vanderbilt  de¬ 
feated  Auburn,  thus  tying  up  things 
in  »  most  astonishing  manner.  But 
Georgia  Tech’s  defeat  of  Auburn.  33  to 
0.  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  was  very  con¬ 
clusive,  and  the  no-score  tie  game  of 
Tennessee  with  Kentucky  State  rather 
shaded  Tennessee's  former  standing. 
North  Carolina  defeated  Virginia  I  for 
the  first  time  in  several  years)  7  to  0; 
Vanderbilt  also,  after  her  fine  start, 
could  only  tie  Sowanec  at  the  end. 

Out  on  the  I ’net  fie  Coast.  Oregon  and 
Washington  were  the  two  unbeaten 
teams,  thi*  making  a  still  further  rec¬ 
ord  for  Gilmour  Doblc.  coach  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  whom  nobody  seem*  to  be  able  to 
defeat. 

California  ha*  gone  at  the  game 
in  the  right  way.  has  made  very 
distinct  progress,  and  is  learning  fast. 
While  the  situation  there  was  compli¬ 
cated  in  many  respect*,  there  was  but 
one  conclusion  os  to  the  popularity  of 
the  American  game.  Stanford  being 
I'mally  left  alone  in  imported  Rugby 
pastime.  And  in  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber  one  of  the  San  Francisco  news¬ 
papers  announced:  “The  football  situ¬ 
ation  of  Stanford  came  to  a  head  at 
four  o’clock  this  afternoon  when  a 
»qua<l  of  sixty  candidates  turned  out  for 
their  first  practice  at  American  foot¬ 
ball." 

In  southern  California  the  interest 
was  well  sustained.  Whittier  and  Oc- 
lidental  closed  the  season  with  u  13-13 
tie  game.  Occidental  earlier  had  beaten 
California,  and  California  had  beaten 
Whittier  16  to  13.  Both  Whittier  and 
Occidental  defeated  Pomona,  and  the 
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University  of  Southern  California 
beatnaby  California  28  to  0. 

TheTrules.  so  far  as  the  general  con¬ 
duct  of  the  play  and  the  development  of 
the  gfltse  are  concerned,  have  proved 
satisfactory,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  the  game  is  beginning  to  cry*taUize 
along  certain  lines  which  provide  for  a 
fair  equalization  of  attack  and  defense 
and  produce  a  game  that  is  interesting 
to  players  and  spectator*  alike  and 
which  offers  an  almost  unlimited  Aeld 
for  the  study  of  plana  and  tactic*  by 
the  coaches.  As  always,  however,  there 
are  certain  tendencies  appearing  from 
year  to  year,  which,  if  allowed  to 
go  on  unchecked,  might  g.ve  riw  to 
difficulties.  The  rule  that  will  come  in 
for  the  greatest  discussion  during  the 
winter  is  that  known  as  the  forward- 
pass  rule.  There  is  one  feature  about 
the  rule  which  demands  immediate  at¬ 
tention.  and  that  is  that  a*  it  stands 
now  it  places  a  premium  upon  making 
an  intentional  foul.  The  penalty  for 
interfering  with  a  man  about  to  revrivr 
a  forward  pas*  is  only  15  yards,  and 
yet  many  of  the  passes  would  net 
double  that  distance  if  it  were  not 
for  ®ie  unfair  interference.  Another 
feature  is  that  even  if  a  team 
linually  makes  forward  passes 
the  present  rule,  the  time  i>  taken  out 
for  every  incompleud  forward  pass 
until  the  two  trams  are  lined  up  again 
and  the  captains  are  asked  if  they  are 
ready  and  the  whUtle  blow..  This 
means  that  game,  are  prolonged  un¬ 
duly  and  that  if  a  team  mad.-  all  the 
forward  passes  possible  there  would  be 
very  little  chance  of  completing  the 
game.  These  two  features  must  have 
attention.  As  to  further  limiting  the 
pass,  that  is  a  Question  for  discussion  and 
will  undoubtedly  receive  a  great  deal  of 
cnnalderation  during  the  winter.  Cutting 
down  men  from  behind  when  roing 
down  the  field  la  growing  dangerous 
und  should  lie  checked  in  some  way. 

Another  point  t«  be  more  carefully  de¬ 
fined  is  the  kind  of  kick  that  may  score 
a  goal,  for  trams  have  now  gone  w  far 
as  to  put  ilown  a  hcs.l  guard  from  which 
to  kick  a  placement  kick,  and  there  are 
stories,  not,  however,  confirmed,  of 
special  head  guards  made  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  The  usual  amount  of 
detail  work  will  also  come  up  where 
rules  are  not  entirely  clear  or  might 
be  misinterpreted.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever.  the  rules  have  proved  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  as  defining  a  game  which  has  a 
proper  balance  of  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  possibilities,  and.  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  fhr  code  of  ethics  adopted  by 
the  committee  and  placed  in  the  hook, 
have  proved  effective  in  guarding  the 
Utter  interests  of  the  sport.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  specified  ground  rule*,  which  it 
is  provided  shall  obtain  in  case  ther  are 
not  altered  by  the  captains  and  official* 
before  play  is  commenced,  ha*  proved 
to  be  a  good  feature  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  continued. 

Although  the  committee  merely  rec¬ 
ommended  the  numbering  of  players, 
the  majority  of  the  larger  teams,  with 
the  exception  of  Harvard  and  Minnesota, 
have  conformed  to  thi*  demand  of  the 
public.  The  Navy  is  also  willing,  but 
the  Army  ha*  not  consented  The  spec¬ 
tators  will  certainly  press  this  wish, 
and  a*  a  rule  they  end  by  having  their 
way  in  any  reasonable  request¬ 
er  A II- America  Defense 

THE  All-America  Team  is  picked  pri- 
manly  for  ita  ability  to  win  game* 
and  secondly  a*  a  reward  of  ment. 
This  can  best  be  shown  by  a  study  of 
the  eleven  that  would  take  the  field  at 
the  referee's  whistle.  One  of  the  first 
thing*  to  consider  in  picking  a  team, 
just  as  in  training  and  developing  one. 
i*  the  cardinal  principle  of  defense.  It 
used  to  be  said  of  Yale's  long  series  of 
successes  that  the  Blues  could  make  the 
scoring  by  their  opponent*  so  difficult 
that  they  had  only  to  put  on  one  new 
play  a  year  in  order  to  win.  Hence  we 
will  first  consider  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  cross  the  goal  line  of  this  team  or 
to  succeed  in  getting  near  enough  for 
field  goals  and  then  to  make  the  kick. 

Peck  at  center  has  for  the  last  two 
year*  been  a  menace  to  any  attack. 
( Remember  in  this  connection  that 
Pittsburgh's  only  poor  game  wa*  the 
Navy  game  and  that  that  was  due  In 
the  muffing  and  fumbling  of  Warner'* 
bark  field,  a  malady  that  no  line  can 
prevent.)  Peck  did  the  lion's  share  of 
the  damage  to  Syracuse'*  attack  in  the 
game  that  blighted  a  potentially  strong 
team,  and  a  team  that  had  made  an  en¬ 


viable  record  the  year 
before.  Passing  on  to 
the  guards — Black  and 
Dadmun  were  the  two 
stumblmgbkicks  for  aU  opposing  teams 
in  any  attempt  to  put  across  gains 
through  the  middle.  If  there  be  any 
doubt  of  this,  note  how  Eddy,  the 
Princeton  quarter,  behind  Hogg.  Gen- 
nert.  and  Nourse,  longed  and  plowed 
through  many  teams,  including  the 
powerful  Tufts  trio,  for  six  or  seven 
yard*  whenever  he  tried  it.  and  how  he 
stark  stock-still  against  Dadmun  in  hi* 
Harvard  game  and  Black  in  hi.  Yale 
game  As  to  the  tackles,  this  Colgate 
pair,  W'e»t  and  Homing,  were  the  only 
one*  to  stop  the  Brown  back  field.  Pot- 
lard.  Purdy.  Hillhouse.  and  Jermail.and 
when  Conroy  was  put  in  as  a  forlorn 
hope  by  Robinson,  the  Brown  coach, 
the  story  was  the  same.  Hasten  and 
Moseley,  on  the  ends,  turned  everything 
in  that  they  faced.  Even  Macomber 
could  not  circle  Hasten,  and  the  redoubt¬ 
able  flying- line  interference  of  Harvard 
with  Casey  behind  it  and  Princeton’s 
end  smash  for  Driggs  failed  on  Moseley 
time  after  time.  Pollard  got  loose  in  the 
Yale  game  because  Fox.  who  was  play¬ 
ing  as  emergency  man  at  tackle,  was 
drawn  in.  He  was  wholly  inexperi¬ 
enced.  and  his  position,  as  shown  there¬ 
after.  wa*  guard.  No  end  can  stop 
plays  when  a  tackle  is  drawn  in.  simply 
I ’•cause  the  play  passes  over  a  territory 
for  which  he  must  never  make  himself 
responsible. 

The  All- America  Attack 


The  Balkan 
Tangle  Untangled 

Till*  British- German  cn- 
inity  matte  dear;  the  real 
stor\  of  the  battles  of  the 
Falkland*  and  of  Jutland; 

th^  reasons  for  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  It  ah  mid  Kumimiu. 
These  voii  find  in 
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from  quarter-back  position,  and  a  cod. 
calculating  forward  passer.  For  the 
rat,  picture  Pollard  with  his  marvelous 
runs  of  the  length  of  the  field.  Oliphant 
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away,  while  Oliphant  and  Harley  would  going  stronger  in  the  second  half  than  twists  and  turns  and  keeps  his  feet 
do  any  shorter  drop  kicking  with  al-  in  the  first  in  both  their  final  gumes.  well  as  long  as  he  chooses  to  do  so. 
ways  the  fake  of  a  forward  pass  or  Dadmun  of  Harvard  la  a  sterling  He  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
run  to  keep  the  opponents  from  taking  guard,  agr  restive  but  steady.  Many  all  our  backs  when  once  started  loose 
too  great  liberties  in  the  attempt  to  mm  to  forget  that  he  was  really  the  in  a  broken  field,  as  he  demonstrated 

block  them!  Truly  a  team  that  would  keystone  in  Harvard’s  line,  and  when  to  the  dazzled  Navy  players  by  run- 

be  hard  to  hold  and  harder  to  beat!  out  took  20  per  cent  of  her  .1renglh  mng  the  kick-off  back  practically  the 
ei_ -a  th*  tlmm  *■ »T.  Wh  in  attack  and  defense,  lie  entire  length  of  the  Held  on  the  open- 

ol  Use  lAne  |,  ^  difficult  to  put  out  of  the  play  ing  play  at  the  Polo  Grounds.  Had  it 

B ASTON  of  Minnesota  weighs  170  and  strong  In  taking  the  secondary  and  not  l*-en  for  Oliphant.  with  some  help 
pounds.  He  would  probably  no!  be  breaking  out  the  pathway  for  the  run-  from  Vidal.  Notre  l»ame  would  have 
wonderfully  fast  as  a  runner  on  a  ner.  The  start  of  many  of  Casey’s  won  and  spoiled  the  Army's  ten-on. 
track,  hut  he  is  always  down  the  field,  runs  came  throurh  his  line-opening  Until  Oliphant  graduates,  Annapolis 
under  kicks,  on  account  of  his  quick  work.  In  this  re* pec t  he  is  a  worthy  will  have  to  lw  25  per  cent  stronger 
start  and  ability  to  pick  his  way.  He  successor  to  that  former  great  liar-  lhan  the  Army  in  order  to  win. 
is  strong  in  blocking  and  interfering,  vard  guard.  Pennock.  whose  recent  sud-  Harley  of  Ohio  Slate  la  the  alar 

aa  shown  in  plays;  is  a  sore  tackier  den  death  every  football  enthusiast  f.-lt  l-ack-field  man  of  the  Middle  West,  na 

and  hard  to  smother.  He  is  also  a  good  moet  keenly.  Dadmun  ha*  a  great  fust  as  Huntington,  tho  old  Colgate 
receiver  of  forward  paaaeu.  He  blocked  reach,  which  proves  an  e.pecla!  asset  quarter,  and  with  the  tame  koennesa  of 
Maeomber’a  kick  aa  we  hare  seen,  and  and  would  make  Mm  match  up  well  football  judgment  He  ia  close  to  the 
nearly  retrieved  a  lost  game,  and  ran  ■«  a  mate  for  Black,  whose  reach  is  running  ability  of  the  woll-remrmbaren 
from  kick-off  to  touchdown  in  his  Wn-  shorter,  but  who  strikes  like  a  bullet.  Heston  of  Michigan,  nnd,  in  addition 
conain  game.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  the  Dadmun  played  the  Harvard  style  of  to  this,  is  a  first -class  kicker,  place, 
duties  devolving  upon  a  captain,  he  was  defense  the  beat  of  any  of  the  Crimson  drop,  and  punla.  His  forward  passing 
the  star  of  the  Mimaeaota  line  for  steadi-  linemen  this  year  Againat  Princeton  Is  accurate,  and  he  can  "stair  after 
ness  of  ptay.  and  had  they  all  hern  and  Yale  he  bore  the  brunt  of  the  plays,  the  fashion  of  McCreight  of  Washing- 
Hastens.  Minnesota  would  not  have  repeatedly  cheeking  up  attacks  through  ton  and  Jeffcrwon.  Finally,  his  defen- 
marred  her  season  hy  the  toes  to  Illinois  the  renter,  and  in  the  Princeton  game  *ive  plav  proved  a  great  help  toward 

......  ..  _  Moseley  of  Yale,  while  not  as  rape-  mad#  the  opening  that  started  Casey’s  placing  Ohio  State  at  the  top. 

Will  Save \ou  $100—  rlenced  as  Baston.  Is  more  dashing  and  best  gains.  ..  ..  . 

I’crhmw  SI  (MX)  fiery.  He  makes  a  splendid  mate  for  Peck  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Honorable  Mention 

^  *  «h#  Minnesota  man.  He  I*  verv  fart  I*  no*  a  heaw  man.  but  every  pound  I*  Enm— Bolen,  Ohio  St.;  Cnstcllanoa, 

» i  ..  ,,  ,  f.  j  down  the  field  under  kick*.  He  shosred  available  at  the  right  moment,  and  this  Colgate:  Clark,  Minn.:  Comerforil, 

Not  only  iloes  House  h  Garden  thr  Princeton  and  Harvard  game*  man  for  the  second  -eaaon  proves  the  Yale;  (Vey.  Nek;  Du.aomit,  Dari.; 

.how  you  how  to  achieve  the  effects  thalthemassofllne  lnterferer.com-  be.  t  rounded -rmt  center  of  the  year.  He  Hart.-,  Harvard;  Hlghley.  Princeton; 

produced  by  the  pmlraiional  mlcrsor  ing  around  on  a  run-from-kick  forma-  I.  all  over  the  field  a*  a  rover,  ding-  Higgins.  Penn.  St.;  Jones.  Auburn; 

decorator  but  it  tells  vial  where  bon  could  neither  smother  nor  boa  Mm.  rosing  the  play  quickly  and  with  un  Mitchell.  Ore.;  Montgomery.  Cal.; 

1,^.  wh' m  anil  In,  #£.7  for  h"  foorh'  xhfm  wl,h  h‘*  h,"d'  Hn  ^'‘"P/ecurary  .  fie  la  always  down  Myers,  Wls  ;  Week.,  Brown. 

Irom  wh.-m.  and  or  about  how  ,,  „  vpry  ,-ood  forwardpass  re-  with  the  end.  on  kicks.  He  has  .  ...  Tat'KIT-t*  Baldridge.  Yale:  Cobh, 

much  you  can  actually  purchase  the  reiver,  nulck i  at  dlagnosioy  rlars.  and  perb  charge,  and  no  hack  following  Mm  <;yrn(.u,„;  Czamlrkl.  Penn.  St.;  Coiirt- 
wall-papcis.  drapcncs.  and  furniture  •x*rTTn*'.'li  on  ,K"  *•*-.  "*  2*  *®  "*nkr  nay.  Ohio  St.;  Cooper.  I-  S.  U.;  Do 

McrMary  to  work  out  your  co U  Vntkto  If  the  play  alters  and  leaping  WMW  Mi  mm  to  hi.  hark.  i«  dirrvt.  vitalta,  Brown;  Hauser.  Minn.:  Henry. 

Hle-tne  for  vour  entire  home  sharply  for  Mb  man.  He  i.  powerful  t  fan  soft  ball  and  ia  accurate,  lie  w  and  J  •  Jackson.  Chicago;  Johnson, 

sclicmc  lor  your  nt.rc  hovoe.  ^  to  make  It  very  Interesting  for  I.  rt«jra  fit  Ha  fa  a  great  insplrer  Waah.  anJ  Lot;  Karch.  Ohio  St.;  Me 

Coniidir.  then.  ik..  by  ih-  ample  w.  ol  the  opposing  tackle  and  a  very  danger-  of  hi. jmd  a  natural  leader.  He  Princeton;  Murphy.  Washing- 

awilm.  the  b-!ow  .1 ,««  tor  *•»  opponent#  kicker,  as  ha.  duplwated  ■»  hi.  of  last  „n;  O’Connor.  Georgetown;  Petty.  III.; 

iMwmkaa  $1-.  ol  }»•  Pr®Twl.«"  MWal  OceartM.  by  year,  and  the  added  maturity  has  been  |tundquist.  III.;  Thornhill.  Pitts, 

vovt  s*oney  Iom  2.  ,h*  UmU«  gjWA  In  the  Prison  -nd  f~,U"  Gr  arm*— -Gilman.  Navy;  Goode.  Col- 

°*  -  °*  haagM-yaa  mm  dil^^caStt^u^  Vhe  ah^KT^f  ’  Henning.  Pa.;  Moacham.  Army; 

r~  K*y-«  *|vM*  -  f  **-  ,he  nTot^t  nr  ha^rbaek  d  A  Back- Field  Mclnemy.  Notre  Dame:  Nourse. 

wK  £  WrsT^fiurttuuH  all  the  A  N  DJI  R  SON  of  Colgate  is  indeed  a  i»lfe-eWlTi:i«r: 

tackle.  of  the  year  and  i-  the  rt.r  A^rthy  mseev^r  to  that  former  All-  WMfa  SvrtCUM  ’ 

of  the  Colgate  line,  and  withal  a  really  America  quarter.  Huntington  of  the  ■ggl'fty'g.  C«Hnh„n 
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fierceness  of  hi.  rush  through  the  line,  because  the  quarter  svould  not  dare.  M,"n-  „  „  „  „  „ 

He  opens  holes  a.  clean  and  quick  for  *nd  probably  could  rot  with  safety.  Qi  abterh  nell  Pa.;  Cannell.  Dart- 
his  back,  as  a  man  would  open  a  door,  execute  the  p  -  He  handled  a  wet  mouth:  Dehurt  Pitts.;  Durham,  Wash, 
and  he  doesn’t  let  that  door  close  till  hall  in  the  Brown  game  as  if  it  were  SL;  huust  Tulanc;  t.erhardt,  Army; 
hi.  man  is  through.  On  defense  he  perfectly  dry.  True,  he  had  pitch  on  ‘‘r“h«n;.  Chicago-  Green.  U.  of  Ala.; 
Dick,  op  the  runner  with  the  ban  on  M»  hand.,  but  it  mu.t  be  remembered  J*  Roche.  'I  ale;  long.  Minn  ;  Macom- 
hi»  way  and  deposit,  him  several  yard,  that  that  pilch  did  not  make  the  ball  her.  III.;  Melaaar,  (.orixaga;  Robinson, 
back.  If  in  a  play  the  interference  Irwlf  any  lighter,  lie  uwd  both  body  Harvard;  Sharpe,  Cal.;  Shiverick.  Cor- 
•trike.  West  head  on.  »  much  the  and  hand,  on  it.  and.  more  than  that.  "HI;  -Smith.  ^  ale. 
vorw  for  the  interference,  but  not  for  when  the  play  was  close  enough  he  Halves  and  Backs— Bnngs.  Wash. 
Wert.  He  weigh#  short  of  200  and  rut  that  ball  up  against  the  runner’.  St.;  Bergman.  Notre  Dame;  Braden, 
looks  a  little  lanky,  like  Dadmun.  until  body  with  a  care  and  dexterity  wldom  Yale;  Brooks,  Cal.;  Brown,  Rice:  Bush, 
he  get.  set  for  work.  Then  he  look.  «nj«'rd  He  if  a  little  genera!  who  Swarlhmore;  Clnrk,  Penn.  St.;  Cofall, 
dangerous.  He  made  a  placement  kick  soon  finds  out  the  strength  and  weak-  Notre  Dame;  Du-tien,  W’is.;  Dempsey, 
of  52  yard,  against  Syracuse,  and  sent  re*,  of  the  opposing  line,  and  woe  he-  Forriham;  Doane.  Tuft.;  Everhard,  Ind.: 
four  clean  ones  over  from  touchdowns  tide  them  when  he  does,  for  he  drives  Fout..  Baylor;  Gerlough.  Idaho;  Ger- 
in  his  final  game,  with  a  wvt.  heavy  hi.  machine  like  a  wizard.  Hi.  signals,  rish.  Dartmouth;  Gillo.  Colgate;  Hast- 
ball  and  from  a  slippery  field.  He  is  too.  have  a  tone  of  confidence  about  ing*  Pitt*.;  Hazel.  Rutgers;  Hillhouse. 
also  a  strong  punter.  them  that  would  make  any  man  go.  Brown;  Hoover.  Whitman;  Hnrwoen, 

Homing  of  Colgate  is  respected  by  If  stalled,  he  slip,  a  forward  pass,  not  Harvard;  ffubbetl,  Colgate;  Hunting- 
every  tackle  who  faced  him  and  alto  as  a  last  resort,  but  like  putting  on  ton.  Oregon;  Jacques,  Yale;  Keating, 
by  the  guards,  who  were  always  forced  the  accelerator.  If  hi#  hand#  had  Leb.  Val.;  Kes.ner,  Car.  Tech;  Kohler, 
to  come  into  contact  with  him.  He  ha.  pitch  on  them,  that  could  not  be  said  N.  W.;  Lindsey.  Ka.i.:  MncLarvn,  Pitts.; 
a  sharp  charge,  with  his  feet  well  un*  of  hi.  feet,  and  yet  on  Andrews  Field  MBguinness.  Lehigh;  Maulbetach,  Mich.; 
Her  him.  and  a  drive  that  carries  him  he  went  railing  out  on  end  run*  and  McKay.  N.  Dak.:  Mueller.  Cornell;  Ne- 
into  the  back  fi-ld  of  the  opponents  turned  in  at  the  side  line#  as  if  he  had  ville,  Yale;  Newman,  Ore.  Ag.:  Ingram, 
hard  and  fast.  He  opens  a  hole  sharp-  a  perfectly  dry  footing.  He  can  catch  Navy;  Rafter,  Syracuse;  Rodgers,  W. 
ly  and  does  not  betray  the  play.  The  punt*  and  gvt  started;  he  doe#  not  Va.:  Sermon.  Springfield;  Schvill.  Miss, 
cross  checking  hv  which  Colgate  opened  flatter  about  looking  for  the  best  way:  A.  and  M.;  Sorenson,  Ohio  St.;  Spence, 
up  the  tackle  hole  on  all  her  opponents,  he  gathers  in  the  ball,  wet  or  dry.  and  Ga.  Tech.;  Spmfka.  Minn.;  Vidal, 
and  especially  in  the  Brown  game,  was  is  off  like  a  flash.  It  is  only  there-  Army;  Westcott.  Tufts;  Wyman.  Minn.; 
performed  by  Captain  Homing  on  his  after  that  he  looks  for  his  best  chances.  Young,  W.  nnd  L, 


In  a  few  ihoil  wee^i  you  will 
he  spending  hundreds  of  dal  la's 
on  your  spring  decorating.  You 
format  leave  important  questions 
to  i hanee.  or  trust  to  instinct.  You 
need  expert  advice — not  merely 
the  advice  of  one  expert  who 
knows  rugs,  nr  pictures,  or  land¬ 
scape  gardening,  hut  of  a  whole 
corps  of  experts  In  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields. 

House  &  Carden*  expert  adviee 
makes  your  problems  simple.  Our 
task  I*  to  observe,  to  discover, 
to  price,  to  compare,  to  select  all 
th a  things  I  hot  go  to  make  up 
the  gracious  and  charming  home. 
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A  liberal  Education— what  is  it  ? 


Mighty  interesting  question,  don't  you  think? 
Many  men  give  many  answers. 

Hut  how  manv  men  have  an  opinion  as  worthy 
of  respect  as  Dr.  Eliot,  forty  years  President  of 
Harvard?  Few  indeed. 

Dr.  Eliot  says  that  a  liberal  education  should 
( 1 )  produce  a  liberal  attitude  tow  ard  life,  a  mind 
free  from  preju¬ 
dice.  capable  of  | - 

looking  freshly  and 


We  would  like  a  chance  to  convince  you 
that  the  materials  for  a  liberal  education 
CAN  he  compressed  into  a  shelf  of  this 
absurdly  small  size.  That  the  works  have 
been  so  efficiently  chosen  that,  in  this  space, 
you  get  a  complete  picture  of  every  stage  of 
civilization  from  the  beginning  as  depicted 
by  its  biographers,  scientists,  dramatists,  poets. 

and  romancers. 
Then  we  would  like 
to  tell  you  about  the 
brilliant  prefaces 
and  the  remarkable 
index.  The  truth 
aboutTiiK  Harvard 
Classics  will  sur¬ 
prise  and  delight 
you. 

gular  progress  from  bar-  Here  is  a  way  to  find  out  th.it  truth,  and,  at  the 

in.  has  stored  up  —  this  same  time,  add  a 

able  in  that  it  convinces  ...  ,,  .  ....  n  , 

idency  of  the  human  race.  Valuable  Little  Book 

.  ■«  •  »  to  vour  library  free  of  charge.  We  will  send 

tnking  Assertion  FREE  to  any  Collier  reader  this  sixt>;-page 

t  has  been  so  bold  as  to  illustrated  flexibly  bound  book  containing: — 
ture  of  the  world  neces-  ll)  Dr.  Eliot's  fascinating  article  on  A  Liberal 

:h  an  education  could  be  T.dueahon :  (2)  Essay  by  Hamilton  Mahie  on 

•If.  In  fact.  Dr.  Eliot  has.  Art  of  Reading-,  (3)  a  valuable  article  on  Relation 

d  investigation,  with  access  of  Reading  to  business  Success ;  (4)  expert  guide 

ic  and  private  libraries  of  to  world's  masterpieces;  (5)  twenty-three  illus- 

i*  shelf  of  concentrated  in-  trations.  This  booklet  will  give  you  an  excel- 

Fme  Harvard  Classics.  lent  idea  of  what  "The  Harvard  Classics”  are. 
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Goad  Value-AI  ways  Growing  Greater 


As  the  improvements  are  made  in  Dodge 
Brothers  car  nothing  is  said  to  Dodge 
Brothers  dealers,  or  to  the  public,  about 
them. 

This  is  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  inaugura¬ 
ted  by  Dodge  Brothers  at  the  very  outset. 

They  look  upon  the  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  car  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  is  a  plain  duty  they  owe  to  themselves 
and  to  the  public. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  heralding  these 
improvements  in  advance. 

The  public  finds  out  about  them  in  due 
time,  and  expresses  appreciation  and 
approval. 

And  so.  while  the  process  of  betterment 
goes  on  every  day.  nothing  is  said  of  it 
until  after  it  is  accomplished. 

The  car  is  basically  the  same  car  as  it  was 
two  years  ago. 

Yet  there  isn’t  a  bit  of  doubt  but  that  it 
is  a  better  car. 

The  car  of  today  is  worth  more  money 
than  the  car  of  two  years  ago. 

The  price  is  the  same,  but  the  car  is  a 
better  car. 

Not  because  the  costs  of  materials  have 
increased— although  they  have. 

But  especially  because  the  standards  of 
construction  have  been  steadily  raised — 
the  shop  practice  made  steadily  finer. 

And  still,  the  buyers  of  the  first  cars,  and 
every  subsequent  car,  received  full  value. 

That  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
cars,  no  matter  how  long  ago  they  were 
built,  arc  giving  good  service  today. 

It  is  still  further  proven  by  the  high  price 
they  command  when  sold  at  second  hand. 


Any  car  built  by  Dodge  Brothers  com¬ 
mands  a  high  price — whether  it  was  built 
twenty-two  months,  or  twelve  months,  or 
two  months  ago. 

This  high  valuation  on  any  car  bearing 
Dodge  Brothers  name,  has  been  fixed, 
not  by  them,  but  by  the  public. 

Dodge  Brothers  have  had  few  market 
problems  to  bother  them,  and  practically 
nothing  to  do  but  make  the  car  better. 

They  are  their  own  severest  critics,  and 
they  will  never  wait  for  the  public  to  ask 
for  a  better  car  from  them. 

They  try  to  anticipate— to  travel  ahead  - 
to  give  even  more  than  is  expected. 

No  material,  no  part,  and  no  accessory  is 
barred  from  Dodge  Brothers  car  because 
it  is  too  high  priced. 

The  only  question  asked,  the  only  proof 
demanded,  is  of  its  goodness. 

When  the  car  was  designed,  its  parts  were 
charted  and  chosen  according  to  quality, 
and  with  a  total  disregard  of  price. 

That  policy  still  prevails,  only  it  has  been 
intensified. 

No  source  of  supply  can  have  too  high 
a  standard  for  Dodge  Brothers— nothing 
too  good  can  be  offered  for  Dodge 
Brothers  car. 

That  policy,  plus  a  process  of  research, 
test,  refinement  and  proof,  make  for  con¬ 
tinuous  progress. 

That  is  why  it  is  still  the  same  car.  and 
yet  a  much  finer  car. 

That  is  why  it  is  worth  more  money  than 
ever,  though  still  sold  at  the  same  price. 

That  is  why  its  value  is  always  growing 
greater. 
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Satisfactory  service  to  the  owner  is  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  of  good  motor  car  construction. 

No  better  proof  of  the  good  service  of  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings  could  be  offered  than  their  continued  use 
in  various  locations  by  these  manufacturers  who 
make  ninety  per  cent  of  all  motor  cars  built. 
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Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company 


THE  MORE  A  MAN  KNOWS  ABOUT 
MOTOR  CARS,  THE  MORE  EAGER 
HE  IS  TO  OWN  A  CADILLAC 


WHEN  a  man  becomes  the  owner  of  his 
first  motor  car,  even  an  inferior  prod¬ 
uct  represents  to  him  —  for  the  time 
being— the  acme  of  elegance  and  the  height 
of  enjoyment. 

It  is  such  on  innovation  that  he  feels  almost  as 
if  he  were  living  in  a  new  world. 

He  revels  in  its  achievements. 

He  excuses  its  faults  and  dismisses  any  fore¬ 
bodings  which  may  arise  in  his  mind  with 
the  honest  belief  that  it  is  a  good  car. 

But,  after  a  while,  conditions  change. 

He  makes  observations;  he  contrasts  his  car 
with  others  which  he  might  have  owned  —and 
the  contrast  disturbs  him. 

Now  that  the  first  enthusiasm  of  ownership 
has  faded,  he  begins  to  feel  that  his  car  is 
not  entirely  befitting  his  station,  and  that  it 
does  not  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  what 
he  would  like  it  to  be. 

He  inquires  into  the  merits  of  various  cars— he 
traces  their  "ancestry." 

And.  as  he  becomes  more  familiar  with  motor 
cars  in  general,  the  greater  becomes  his  de¬ 
sire  to  own  a  Cadillac. 

He  recognizes,  in  the  Cadillac,  the  car  that  has 
been  passing  him  on  the  roads  and  on  the 
hills. 

He  recalls  the  testimony  of  shop  men  about 
the  very  few  Cadillacs  which  come  under 
their  care. 

And.  ultimately,  he  graduates. 

He  becomes  a  Cadillac  owner. 

He  lives  over  again  the  enthusiasm  of  his  first 
days’  motoring. 

Driving  a  Cadillac  is  such  an  advance  over  his 
previous  experience  that,  again,  he  feels  as 
if  he  were  in  a  new  world. 


It  is  a  world  of  new  beauty,  and  of  fewer 
limitations. 

Where,  before,  he  felt  restricted,  he  now  feels 
the  utmost  freedom. 

The  fascination  of  driving,  which  had  faded 
somewhat,  returns  with  renewed  charm. 

He  finds  that  his  Cadillac  possesses  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  reserve  power,  instantly  at  his  com¬ 
mand. 

He  finds  that  it  does  more  of  the  things  which 
he  wants  his  car  to  do. 

He  finds  that  it  runs  more  slowly  on  direct  drive, 
and  does  so  without  expert  manipulation. 

He  finds  that  it  negotiates  bad  roads  better, 
more  easily,  with  less  attention,  and  with 
greater  comfort  to  himself  and  passengers. 

He  finds  that  it  is  much  easier  to  handle  and 
control,  and  that  after  a  long  drive,  instead 
of  being  exhausted,  he  is  rested  and  invigor¬ 
ated. 

He  finds  that  hills  which— in  the  past— had  com¬ 
pelled  his  car  to  strain  and  labor,  now  seem 
almost  to  melt  away  before  him. 

The  thrill  which  attended  the  first  "speeding 
up"  was  never  so  pronounced  as  that  which 
surges  through  him  as  he  feels  the  quick 
response  of  the  Cadillac  engine. 

The  confidence  which,  before,  was  buoyed  up 
by  the  belief  that  his  car  was  a  "  good  ” 
car.  is  now  a  permanent  conviction  that 
he  owns  a  car  which  has  made  history,  whose 
prestige  is  an  asset,  and  whose  performance 
is  unapproachcd. 

He  is  no  longer  merely  a  motor  car  owner. 

He  is  a  Cadillac  owner. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  GEORGE  W.  PERKINS 


BY  EDWARD  W.  HUNGERFORD 


HE  repluce*  thi*  receiver  of  hi*  telephone  upon  it*  little  hook  and  face*  you 
with  that  direct  look  which  is  so  characteri*tic  of  him.  “You  want  me 
to  talk  on  preparedness?"  he  says. 

You  indicate  such  a  desire.  “I  should  prefer  to  talk  on  unprepared¬ 
ness."  he  adds. 

Very  well  then— unpreparednes*.  What  shall  it  b»-the  state  of  the  army 
or  of  the  navy  or  the  recent  rather  wretched  business  of  mobilizing  the  militia 
upon  the  Mexican  border?  He  shakes  his  head.  "I  prefer  to  talk  about  things 
I  have  studied.  1  am  neither  a  military  nor  a  naval  sharp.  But  I  have  studied 
a  bit  into  our  industrial  readiness,  or  rather  our  unreadiness—" 

From  somewhere  under  the  edge  of  his  broad  table  comes  the  soft,  incessant 
voice  of  the  telephone  bell.  He  lifts  the  receiver  off  its  little  hook  and  begins 
talking  into  the  transmitter  in  the  slow,  distinct  fashion  that  is  the  delight 
of  the  telephone  folk. 

‘‘This  is  Mr.  Perkins,"  he  begins  to  say.  The  message  is  not  for  you.  and 
so  you  turn  your  gaze  out  of  the  office  window.  It  looks  twenty  stories  down 
upon  Trinity  churchyard— a  dead  city  within  the  heart  of  a  living  one!  God's 
ucre  it  is,  a  graveyard  in  the  shadow  of  a  silent  church  where  a  thousand  folk, 
more  perhaps,  sleep  their  long  sleep — about  the  dead  city  and  it*  sentinel  spire 
many  great  office1  buildings  such  us  these,  and  each  of  these  tingling  and  pregnant 
with  life!  A  thousand  offices  are  in  some  of  these  buildings,  few  of  which  cannot 
toast  of  offices  by  the  hundred*,  and  in  each  of  the  offices  there  is  the  telephone, 
all  of  these  telephone  instrument*  being  connected  by  hidden  wires  with  a  great 
switchboard  in  an  unseen  near-by  hall— that  switchboard  connected  with  other 
switchboards,  through  the  city  and  off  into  the  country:  ten  miles,  a  hundred 
miles,  a  thousand  miles,  four  thousand  miles.  And  these  instruments  are  never 
silent.  Flatbush  is  talking  with  Rector:  Rector  is  talking  with  Syracuse,  with 
La  Salle  Street  in  Chicago,  with  Market  Street  in  San  Francisco. 

Trinity  booms  the  hour.  It  is  a  loud  bell,  but  inefficient,  after  its  day  and 
generation.  The  little  bells  on  the  ten  thousand  telephones  within  stone's  throw 
of  that  Gothic  spire  arc  gentle  in  comparison,  but  they  are  firm,  firmly  efficient. 
It  is  hard  to  measure  their  efficiency. 

Mr.  Perkin*  is  still  talking  into  hi*  telephone.  You  look  about  his  office— a 
generous  room  you  think  it.  Its  wall*  are  lined  with  pictures  picture*  and  a 
sign.  There  are  no  paintings,  although  fine  oils  are  not  infrequent  within  the 
offices  of  the  captains  of  industry  in  Wall  Street.  Neither  does  he  affect  the  fad 
of  so  many  of  his  fellows  and  line  his  habitat  with  quaint  prints  of  old  Ncvr 


York,  huge  sleighs  roming  down  Broadway,  or  the  harbor  brisk  with  white- 
sailed  ship*.  Ilis  picture,  are  different  They  are  the  originals  uf  newspaper 
cartoons-  drawing*  conceived  upon  the  spur  of  trenchant  and  vigorous  moment*. 
Perkin*.  The  Colonel.  Perkins  and  the  Colonel.  Perkins,  the  Colonel,  and  the 
Bull  Moose.  The  Big  Stick— all  the  rut  of  the  paraphernalia— ad  infinitum  to 
the  full  capacity  of  the  walls  of  the  big  room;  all  the  time  leaving  room  for  the 
sign.  This  last  fascinates  you.  You  find  your  gaze  returning  to  it  again  and 
again.  It  reads:  The  Telephone.  not  the  Tariff,  mode  the  Tnuti. 

Plainly  a  text.  And  if  you  have  heard  the  text  and  digested  it,  you  are  ready 
when  be  again  replaces  the  receiver  upon  iU  little  hook  and  says— as  near  an 
apology  as  you  are  ever  going  to  get:  "We  are  living  in  an  age  of  great  things, 
tte  read  of  miracles— of  Jonah  and  the  whale,  of  nil  the  wonderful  things,  of 
Biblical  thing-,  and  yet  we  forget  that  we  are  living  in  thr  presence  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  miracle*  to-day.  The  other  night  I  sat  at  dinnei  in  this  city 
of  New  York  and  heard  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  dash  upon  the  rocks 
below  the  Cliff  House  in  San  Francisco.  The  following  day  1  wanted  to  get  hold 
of  a  Californian,  upon  a  fairly  important  matter.  I  could  not  find  him  at  his 
hotel.  A  mutual  friend  who  sat  here  said:  ‘I  will  get  hold  of  him  and  find  out 
for  you.’  ‘But.’  I  expostulated,  ’they  tell  me  that  he  went  home  a  week  ago.’ 
‘I  will  get  him  on  the  telephone  at  his  home  in  California,’  was  the  reply.  He 
kept  hi*  word,  and  in  an  hour  the  matter  was  settled.” 

"To  begin  at  the  beginning?"  you  suggest. 

"We  begin  at  the  beginning  by  going  back  a  mere  twenty-five  years,"  says 
Perkins,  “going  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  electrical  age— going  back  to  the 
day  when  the  telephone,  the  electric  light,  the  trolley  car.  the  wireless  were 
hardly  out  of  their  infancy.  We  take  two  great  nations  of  the  earth— Germany 
and  the  United  States.  Each  was  then  much  alike  industrially— made  up  of  a 
great  number  of  separate  units.  Yet  the  wise  men.  the  farseeing  mm,  of  both 
those  countries  felt  that  they  could  understand  something  of  the  changes  that 
were  going  to  be  wrought  with  the  coming  of  the  electric  age. 

“Don't  you  understand?  The  communication — the  telephone.  Just  now  I 
spoke  of  two  personal  experiences  in  across-the-contincnt  messages.  They  were 
incidental  But  how  much  more  than  incidental  the  telephone  to  a  man  like 
Judge  Gary  or  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  are  calling  Chicago  or  Kansas  City  or  New 
Orleans  or  San  Francisco  every  hour!”  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  prominent  in¬ 
dustrial  leader  in  this  country  who  has  seventy-two  telephones  on  his  estate,  so 
that  whin  hr  goes  out  for  a  walk  over  his  broad  acre*  h-  is  never  more  than  a 
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dart  rial  idea  as  it  exists  to-day  is  not 
sound.  How  different  in  these  United 
States,  from  the  shrewd,  broad,  far- 
seeing  industrial  policy  of  Germany! 
Germany  may  and  docs  plan  still 
further  concentration  of  her  industry ; 
in  our  own  beloved  country  we  plan  to 
divide  our  disorganized  and  distracted 
industrial  units  into  still  smaller,  less 
effective  units.  Germany  has  learned 
to  regulate  and  to  respect  her  trusts. 
We  loo*  upon  ours  as  industrial  men¬ 
aces.  We  always  have  done  that. 
Politicians  with  their  own  axes  to 
rrind  fostered  the  petty  spites  and 
jealousies  that  arose  at  the  beginning 
of  these  organizations  and  behold,  we 
had  a  new  national  business  doctrine! 
The  business  fabric  that  was  good 
enough  for  our  fathers  was  to  be  good 
enough  for  us.  Competition  was  to  be 
forever  the  life  of  trade — the  Sherman 
Act  our  eleventh  commandment.  This 
was  our  doctrine — a  foolish  doctrine 
born  while  a  mighty  evolution  and 
revolution  were  proceeding  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world.  Our  politicians  and 
our  petty  statesmen  blinded  them¬ 
selves  to  this  evolution  and  revolution. 
Yet  in  the  long  run  they  cannot  blind 
themselves  to  its  effect*. 

"The  military  and  the  naval  experts 
talk  of  the  un preparedness  of  our 
country  for  national  defense  against 
the  possibility  of  a  military  invasion. 
But  how  about  an  industrial  invasion?" 

Perkins  asks  you  the  question  him- 
•elf — with  hi.  blunt  directness -then 
without  waiting  for  you  to  answer 
prepares  to  follow  it  with  another.  It 
comes— within  a  space  measured  by 
seconds  rather  than  by  minutes: 

“Are  we  ready  to  protect  ourselves 
against  such  an  invasion?" 


done.  They  will  be  crippled  for  gold.  By  under¬ 
selling  our  American  factories  they  will  try  to  bring 
their  gold  back,  and  apparently  they  are  going  to 
find  us  totally  unprepared  to  resist  their  efforts.’' 

Do  We  Need  Another  Titanic? 

PERKINS  gets  up  from  his  seat,  walks  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  and  looks  down  into  the  quiet  churchyard  of 
Trinity.  Then  he  turns  squarely  on  his  heels  and 


"Has  all  the  whirl  of  the  past  two  years  made  you 
forget  the  Titanic  disaster?”  he  inquires.  "I  have 
not  forgotten.  And  among  the  many  details  of  those 
tragic  hours  I  remember  distinctly  the  impotent  ef¬ 
forts  to  regulate  the  wireless  in  this  country.  The 
mm  who  were  trying  to  make  this  great  agent  of 
humanity  and  business  more  effective  and  efficient 
were  trying  to  place  a  curb  upon  the  Irresponsible 
wireless  stations  that  were  springing  up  over  the 
face  of  the  land.  They  went  down  to  Washington 
and  were  laughed  out  of  the  halls  of  Congress  as  a 
parcel  of  cranks.  After  that  came  the  day  of  reck¬ 
oning— with  unusual  swiftness.  A  great  new  ship, 
on  her  maiden  trip  and  proceeding  with  speed  toward 
the  New  World,  collided  with  an  iceberg.  She  be¬ 
gan  sinking  and  turned  in  her  distress  to  that  great 
marvel,  the  wireless.  The  first  syllables  of  distress 
it  gave  awoke  a  hundred  amateur  stations.  Simul¬ 
taneously  they  began  answering.  It  was  u  far-ffung 
Babel— electric  currents  going  hither  and  thither 
over  the  face  of  the  sea  and  killing  one  another. 
The  confusion  was  so  great  that  assistance  that 
might  have  been  rendered  the  ship  did  not  reach  her 
and  on  shore  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  accurate 
account  of  what  was  happening.  The  affair  was  so 
dramatic  and  the  need  of  regulation  of  wireless  so 
apparent  that  when  the  wireless  people  brought  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Government,  within  sixty  days 
Congress  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  regulation 
of  wireless  stations.  But  it  took  a  Titanic  disaster 
to  accomplish  the  necessary  reform. 

"I»o  we  need  a  Titanic  disaster  in  our  commercial 
life  to  awaken  us  to  our  great  peril?  Must  the 
•mash  come  before  America  realize*  her  pitiful  in¬ 
dustrial  weakness,  her  utter  lack  of  manufacturing 
coordination?  Must  the  industrial  invasion  from 
oversea  lie  upon  u*  before  we  realize  that  we  are 
helpless,  our  puny  efforts  to  retrieve  the  situation 
all  too  late?  And  ia  thut  to  be  the  hour  when  we 
first  realize  that  the  great  opportunities  that  were 
ours  for  tho  development  of  our  commerce  and  our 
trade  in  South  America  and  the  Orient  have  been 
Uken  from  us?  Is  the  business  of  manufacturing 
guna  or  ehell*  for  customer*,  whose  patronage  ia 
to  b«  measured  by  months  rather  than  by  years,  to 
be  compared  with  the  peaceful,  well-pleased  customer 
whose  trade  may  remain  for  decades  and  for  genera¬ 
tions?  The-  are  the  question*  which  every  American 
should  be  asking  himself  to-day.  They  rank  in  im¬ 
portance  with  those  of  military  prepurcdnesa." 

Federal  Incorporation  Munt  Come 

HE  pauses  for  a  moment.  In  that  moment  you  ask 
him  for  constructive  suggestion. 

“How  would  you  propose  to  go  ubout  to  remedy 
this  situation ?”  you  ask. 

He  does  not  hesitate  in  hi*  answer. 

"In  two  ways."  he  say*.  “In  the  first  place  we 
must  have  a  Federal  turlff  commission.  It  ennnot 
come  too  quickly.  It  should  be  in  constant  session, 
studying  both  our  tariff  and  the  tariffs  of  all  other 
countries— atudyin-r  and  acting  from  a  scientific  and 
never  from  a  political  point  of  view.  Such  a  board 
must  be  permanent,  nonpnrtisnn,  expert,  with  the 
broadest  possible  powers.  Hut  the  question  is  far 
too  big  and  loo  broad  to  be  Uken  up  in  piecemeal 
legislation  such  a*  the  Democrat*  l>egan  in  the  case 
of  the  dyestuff*. 

“The  other  thing  that  should  be  done  at  once  is  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  incorporation  act.  Through 
transporUtion,  through  (Conlinurd  on  joyr  It' > 


“With  tho  Sherman  Act  — that 
eleventh  commandment  of  which  I  was  just  now 
■peaking!  And  what  a  defense!  For  as  sure  as  God 
made  little  apples  we  are  coming  in  for  such  an  inva¬ 
sion.  and  it  is  going  to  begin  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  European  War  ends.  Just  eonsid.-r  the  history 
of  the  present  abnormal  business  situation  In  this 
country.  As  soon  as  the  Great  War  began  a  high  Unff 
wall  was  built,  automatically  built,  around  this  coun¬ 
try.  Europe  had  to  turn  her  attention  insUntly  from 
manufacturing  goods  that  she  could  sell  in  times  of 
peace  to  manufacturing  war  materials  for  use  in  her 
own  great  internal  struggle.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  were  taken  out  of  her  factories  and  placed  in 
her  armies.  In  addition  to  this  she  found  herself 
compelled  to  come  to  us  for  war  supplies.  Her 
orders  for  these  set  our  idle  factories  at  work. 
Prosperity  came  upon  us  for  a  season.  If  we  do  not 
both  beware  and  prepare,  it  will  be  an  exceeding 
short  season  indeed. 

"And  here  is  another  great  factor  in  the  present 
abnormal  situatioa :  We  are  gaining  a  great  amount 
of  Europe’s  gold.  When  the  war  ends  her  nations 
are  going  to  make  every  effort  to  get  back  that  gold. 
She  will  find  that  her  easiest  way— in  my  opinion, 
almost  her  only  way-to  do  this  will  be  to  sell  us  her 
manufactured  goods  at  prices  low  enough  to  win 
back  the  gold  she  had  lost  to  us.  This  will  require 
her  to  pay  very  low  wages  to  her  factory  hands.  But 
no  matter  how  low  them-  are.  they  will  be  higher 
than  the  pay  of  her  armies.  And  her  men  will  feel 
that  the  hard  and  dangerous  hours  in  the  trenches  are 
hardly  to  be  compared  with  hours  in  a  sunlit  factory 
with  home  and  comfort  and  good  food  and  protection. 

“Make  no  mistake  about  this.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lull  ourselves  to  sleep  with  any  arguments  that 


minute  or  two  away  from  a  long  distance  telephone. 
This  man  hardly  ever  comes  to  the  city.  Why  should  he? 
Ho  can  talk  to  Ran  Diego,  to  .Seattle,  to  any  of  the  far 
Corners  of  this  land  from  any  one  of  his  gateposts. 

"The  telephone,  not  the  tariff,  haa  made  the  trusts. 
We  have  had  the  tariff  in  thia  country  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  or  mors,  but  the  trusts  are  barely  more 
Hum  n  quurtcr  of  a  century  old.  And  if  you  will  look 
into  the  question  you  will  find  that  the  last  twenty- 
five  year*  about  murks  the  development  of  the  long¬ 
distance  telephone.  It  was  that  development  that 
made  it  possible  for  a  man  to  lit  in  his  office  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  or  San  Francisco,  gauge  instantly 
business  conditions  across  the  country,  and  give  his 
order*  on  the  moment  to  hie  lieutenants.  And  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  the  age  of  electricity  should 
ccu*e  to-morrow— at  the  crock  of  a  flniarr,  as  it  were 
—within  twenty-four  hours  every  one  of  our  big 
tru*t*  would  begin  to  disintegrate.  Big  business  does 
not  merely  thrive  on  communication.  It  ia  vital  to 
its  very  existence. 

"Now  come  hack  to  these  same  two  countries,  the 
United  State*  and  Germunjr.  Consider  their  sepa¬ 
rate  industrial  course*  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  In  each  the  big  trust*  sprang  up.  logically 
you  might  say,  because  of  the  great  development  of 
long-distance  telephony.  In  Germany  these  trusts— 
the  cartels,  as  they  call  them  over  there— were  rec¬ 
ognized  as  u  logical  economic  development  and  so 
they  were  encouraged.  And  because  of  them.  Ger¬ 
many  begun  to  feel  her  oats.  Instead  of  a  collection 
of  individual  States  she  found  herself  a  world 
power,  not  merely  in  a  military  sense,  but  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  sense.  Her  neighbors  across  the  North  Sea 
began  to  evince  u  nervous  regnrd  for  her  growing 
commercial  power.  It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  for 
fully  three  year*  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  War  there  was  practically  no  emigration 
out  of  Germany.  Here  people,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  were  better  housed,  better  fed.  better 
clothed  than  the  people  of  any  other  nation  in 
Europe.  And  yet  u  quarter  of  a  century  be¬ 
fore  the  reverse  was  true.  The  trusts  brought 
Germany  her  great  prosperity. 

"I  think  that  it  was  Bismarck  who  at  one 
time  noted  the  difference  in  the  conditions  be- 
tween  his  country  and  our*  and  said:  ‘Wait  \1 
till  you  have  finished  with  the  cream  and  begin  1 

to  skim  the  milk!’  By  that  he  meant  that  ^ 

when,  through  the  development  of  the  West, 
our  density  of  population  had  moved  as  far 
us  the  Pacific  t’onst  and  had  begun  to  double 
east  once  again;  when  life  and  industry  be¬ 
came  too  congested  for  comfort  and  success  or  ev< 
mere  existence  perhaps,  and  was  a  matter  of  sha-p 
efficiency,  the  American  Republic  would  have  r.- 
firsl  real  test  of  business  worth. 

“Bismarck  was  right.  The  whole  German  indu- 
trial  idea,  of  which  he  was  in  no  small  measure  a 
founder,  is  fundamentally  sound.  Our  American  in 


I  exhausted !  ME!! 
Wiy.  I’m  nrihisj  mere 
thaa  lively  ui.ud. 

.  But  Aungry?OOH 


Korop*  whrn  thi*  war  is  ovrr  will  be  so  exhausted  it 
men  and  money  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  romped 
with  as  in  manufacturing.  Emergencies  and  diflicul 
ties  quicken  the  resource*  of  resourceful  people,  am 
no  country  on  the  earth  is  to-day  more  resource  fa 
than  Germany.  And  neither  Germany  nor  her  neigh 
bor*  will  be  hopelessly  crippled  when  the  war  ii 
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THE  TANKS  MAKE  WAR 

BY  FREDERICK  PALMER 


Inn  <•"  tin  map.  Kvm  (he  aeroplanes  hud  not  lately 
developed  *ny  sensational  departures  from  habit. 
Onr  paid  littlr  more  attention  to  them  than  u  gondii- 
tier  pay  a  to  the  pigeons  of  St.  Mark’s.  Curtain*  of 
fire  »H  looked  alike.  There  *BI  no  new  way  of  being: 
killed — nut hin if  to  break  the  ghastly  monotony  of 
charges  and  countercharge*. 

All  the  brain*  of  Kurnpe  had  been  busy  for  two 
year*  Inventing  new  form*  of  «le»truction,  yet  no 
geniu.  had  found  any  sinuous  creature  that  would 
creep  into  dugout*  and  atrike  with  a  iting  which 
wa*  without  an  antidote  Everybody  wa«  engaged  in 
killing,  yet  no»-.dy  waa  able  to  "kill  to  hi*  *ati*fuc- 
lion,"  a*  the  Kentucky  colonel  *aid.  The  reliable 
method*  were  the  *ame  a*  of  old:  projectile*  pro¬ 
pelled  by  powder,  whether  from  long-necked  naval 
gun*  at  20.000  yard*,  or  ahort-necked  howitxcrn  at 
ft.AOO  yard*,  or  rifle*  and  machine  gun*  at  2.600 
yard*,  or  trench  mortar*  coughing  bull*  of  exploaivj 
for  1.000  yard*. 

Toads  Without  a  Hop 

Trite,  the  ga«  attack  at  Yprv*  had  been  an  Inno¬ 
vation.  It  wa*  not  a  dincovery;  merely  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  gha»tlinea*  which  had  been  considered  too 
horrible  for  u*o.  A*  a  *urpn*e  it  had  l>een  succeso- 
ful— once.  The  defense  answered  with  ga*  mask*, 
which  made  it  dill  more  important  that  aoldier* 
vhould  not  be  ab*ent-minded  and  leave  any  of  their 
kit  out  of  reach.  The  *amc  amount  of  energy  put 
into  projectile*  would  have  caused  more  casualties. 
Meanwhile,  no  staff  of  any  army,  making  its  elab¬ 
orate  plan*  in  the  use  of  the  proved  weapons,  could 
be  certain  that  the  enemy  had  not  under  way,  in 
this  age  of  invention  which  ha*  given  u*  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  wirelr**.  some  new  weapon  which  would 
be  irresistible. 

Was  the  tank  thi*  revolutionary  wonder?  Its 
sponsor*  had  no  such  hope.  England  went  on  build¬ 
ing  gun*  and  pouring  out  shells,  cartridges,  and 
bomb*.  At  best,  the  tanks  were  another  application 
of  an  old-established  form  of  killing  in  vogue  with 
both  Daniel  Boone  and  Napoleon‘s  army — bullets. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  a  tank,  the  way  that  the 
monster  wa*  blocking  a  road  gorged  with  transport 
had  something  of  the  ludicrousness  of.  say.  a  pliocene 
monster  weighing  fifty  tons  which  had  nonchalantly 
lain  down  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty- 
second  Street  at  the  rush  hour.  Only  the  motor¬ 
truck  drivers  and  battalions  which  were  halted  some 
distance  away  minded  the  delay.  Those  near  by 
were  sufficiently  entertained  by  the  spectacle  which 
stopped  them.  They  gathered  around  the  tank  and 
gaped  and  grinned. 

The  tank’s  driver  was  visible  at  the  time.  He 
was  a  brown-skinned,  dark-haired  Englishman,  with 
a  fare  of  Oriental  stolidity.  Questions  were  shot 
at  him.  but  he  answered  not.  He  would  not  say 
whether  hi*  beast  would  stand  without  hitching  or 
not :  whether  she  lived  on  hay,  talcum  powder,  or  the 
stuff  that  bombs  arc  made  of ;  or  what  was  the  nature 
of  her  inwards,  or  which  was  the  head  and  which  the 


not  like  a  tank;  yet  it  seemed  to  me  a*  much  like  a 
tank  a*  anything  cb*.  As  a  Unk  1*  a  receptacle  for 
a  liquid,  it  wa*  a  name  that  ought  to  ma*k  a  new 
type  of  armoivd  motor  car  a*  *ucce**fully  a*  any 
name  could.  Flowerpot  would  have  been  loo  wide  of 
the  mark.  A  tank  might  carry  ■  new  kind  of  gas  or 
burning  liquid  to  cook  or  frizzle  the  adversary. 

Considering  the  site  of  the  bea*t.  concealment 
•eemed  about  a*  difficult  a*  for  a  suburban  cottager 
to  keep  the  fact  that  he  had  an  elephant  on  the 
premise*  from  his  next-door  neighbor.  But  the 
British  army  ha*  become  so  u*ed  to  slipping  ship* 
acmes  the  Channel  in  face  of  submarine  danger  that 
nobody  is  surprised  at  anything  that  appears  at  the 
front  unheralded,  after  having  lets  unloaded  and 
loaded  at  night  in  a  policed  French  port. 

One  day  the  curtain  rose,  and  the  finished  product 
of  all  the  experiments  and  testing  appeared  at  the 
British  front.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  were 
now  in  the  secret.  “Have  you  seen  the  tank*?”  wa* 
the  question  up  and  down  the  line.  A*  I  write  I 
have  a  copy  of  a  New  York  newspaper  at  hand  which 
says  that  they  are  2M  feet  long  All  editors  have 
been  inventing  their  own  type  of  tank  Though  I 
have  patted  one  on  the  shoulder  in  a  familiar  way. 
as  I  might  stroke  the  family  cat.  she  neither  kicked 
nor  bit  me.  Though  I  have  been  in-ide  of  one.  I  am 
not  supposed  to  know  anything  about  her  construe- 
tion.  But  unquestionably  the  tank  resemble*  an 
armadillo,  a  caterpillar,  a  diplodoru*.  a  motor  car. 
and  a  traveling  circus.  She  ha*  more  feet  than  a 
caterpillar,  and  they  have  steel  toenails  which  take 
her  over  the  ground;  her  hide  is  more  resistant  than 
an  armadillo's,  and  ber  beauty  of  form  would  make 
the  diplodocu*  jealous.  No  pianist  was  ever  more 
temperamental;  no  tortoise  ever  more  phlegmatic. 

In  summer  heat,  when  dust  clouds  hung  thick  on 
the  roads  behind  the  shell  clouds  of  the  field*,  when 
the  ceaseless  battle  had  been  going  on  for  two  month* 
and  a  half,  the  War  Office  gave  the  men  at  the  front 
the  tank  instead  of  a  holiday.  Two  years  of  war  had 
cumulatively  desensitized  the  fighters  to  thrills.  New 
batteries  moving  into  position  were  only  so  many 
more  guns.  Fresh  battalions  marching  to  the  front 
were  only  more  infantry,  all  of  the  same  pattern, 
equipped  in  the  same  way.  moving  with  the  same 
fixed  step.  Machine-gun  rattles  had  become  as  com¬ 
monplace  as  the  sound  of  creaking  caisson  wheel*. 
Gas  shell*,  lachrymatory  she'ls.  and  Flammenwerfer 
were  as  old-fashioned  as  high  explosives  and  shrap¬ 
nel.  Bombing  encounter*  in  sap*  had  no  variation. 
The  ruins  of  the  village  taken  to-day  could  not  be 
told  from  the  one  taken  yesterday  except  by  its  loca- 


WHKN  the  plan  for  a  new  style  of 
armored  motor  car  which  would 
from  »hell  crater*  and  trenches  »n.  laid 
before  an  eminent  general  at  the  War 
Office.  whMl  he  wrote  in  dismissing  It 
from  further  consideration  might  have 
l*en  more  blasphemous  If  he  could  hove 
•pared  the  time  to  be  anything  but  sntir- 
•.ally  brief.  Such  conavrvntive*  proba¬ 
bly  have  prevented  many  ImprovemenU 
from  materializing,  and  probably  they 
K*ve  also  saved  the  world  from  many  futile  creation* 
which  would  only  have  waited  time  ami  material. 

Happily  both  for  geniu.es  and  fool*,  who  all,  in 
the  long  run.  let  u*  hope,  receive  their  Ju*t  de*ert*. 
there  i*  no  downing  an  idea  in  u  free  country.  Con¬ 
tinual  knocking  ut  door*  and  waiting  in  hallway* 
eventually  procure  it  a  trial.  Then,  if  it  succeed*,  the 
fellow  who  thought  that  the  conception  wa*  original 
■  ith  him  flnda  hi*  claim*  disputed  from  all  point*  of 
the  compass.  If  it  fall*,  the  poor  thing  goc*  to  a 
fathcrle**  grave. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  wa*  the  author  of  the 
Unk  one  of  the  author*.  In  genrrou*  mood.  I  am 
willing  to  share  honor*  with  rival*  too  numeroii*  to 
mention.  Haven't  I  also  looked  aero**  No  Man'* 
land  toward  the  enemy'*  parapet'  Whoever  ha* 
mu«t  have  conjectured  about  a  machine  which  would 
tnke  frontal  position*  with  le*a  lo-*  of  life  than  i« 
u*iibI  and  would  solve  the  problem  of  breaking  the 
■olid  line  of  the  Western  front.  The  possibility  has 
haunted  every  general,  every  soldier. 

Some  sort  of  armadillo  or  caterpillar  which  would 
resist  bullet  fire  wa*  the  most  obvious  suggestion. 
But  when  practical  construction  was  considered,  the 
dreamer  was  brought  down  from  the  empyrean, 
•here  the  aeroplane  i*  at  home,  to  the  forge  and  the 
lathe,  where  grimy  machinists  arc  the  aviator*  of  a 
matter-of-fact  world.  Application  wa*  the  thing.  I 
found  myself  so  poor  at  it  that  I  did  not  even  pas* 
or.  my  plan  to  the  staff,  which  had  already  considered 
*  few  thousand  plans.  Ericsson  conceiving  a  gun  in 
*  revolving  turret  was  not  so  great  a  man  a*  Eric«*on 
making  the  monitor  a  practicable  engine  of  war. 

TTipy  Tickle  the  Tommies 

TO  Lieutenant  Colonel  Swinton  of  the  Engineer* 
was  given  the  task  of  transforming  hlue-print 
plsns  into  reality.  There  wa*  no  certainty  thnt  he 
would  succeed,  but  the  War  Office,  when  it  had  need 
for  every  foundry  and  every  skilled  finger  in  the 
land,  was  game  enough  to  give  him  a  chance.  He 
sad  thousands  of  workmen  spent  months  at  this  most 
■Kiel  business.  If  one  German  spy  had  access  to 
«o*  workman,  then  the  Germans  might  know  what 
“a*  coming.  Nobody  since  Ericswn  had  a  busier 
time  than  Swinton  without  telling  anybody  what  he 
•as  doing.  The  whisperers  knew  that  some  dia- 
helical  surprise  was  under  way,  and  they  would  whi*- 
P'r,  about  it.  No  censor  regulations  can  reach  them. 
-Sometimes  the  tribe  was  given  false  information  in 
errat  confidence  in  order  to  keep  it  too  occupied  to 
B“”  on  the  true. 

The  new  monster  was  called  a  tank  because  it  was 
Jmm  s 
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not  undertake  a  »ore  danne  journey  than  the  •kip¬ 
per*  of  the  tanka.  The  cavalryman  who  chart**  the 
enemy’*  fun*  in  an  impulse  know*  only  a  few  min¬ 
ute*  of  auapenae.  A  torpedo  destroyer  bent  on  cora- 
inf  within  torpedo  range  In  face  of  blaita  from  a 
cruiser’*  runs.  the  aviator  clo*ln(  In  on  an  enemy'* 
plan*,  have  the  delirium  of  purpose  excited  by  speed. 
But  the  tank*  are  not  rapid.  They  are  ponderous 
and  relatively  slow.  Columbu.  had  been  to  *ea  in 
•hip*  before.  The  aviator  and  the  commander  of  a 
destroyer  know  their  *teed*.  They  have  precedent 
by  which  to  rx  The  skipper*  of  the  tanks  had 
none.  They  went  forth  with  a  new  kind  of  ahip 
on  a  new  kind  of  sea,  whom  waves  were  shell 
craters,  whom  tempests  might  be  sodden  concen¬ 
trations  of  shell  Are. 

The  Germans  might  have  full  knowledge  of  the 
ships’  character  and  await  their  appearance  with 
forms  of  destruction  adapted  to  the  purpose.  All 
was  speculation  and  uncertainty.  Officers  and  crew 
were  sealed  up  in  a  steel  box.  the  sport  of  destiny. 
For  months  they  had  been  preparing  for  this  day. 
the  crowning  experiment  and  test,  and  all  seemed  of 
a  type  carefully  chosen  for  their  part,  soldiers  who 
had  turned  land  sailors,  cool  and  phlegmatic  like 
the  monsters  which  they  directed.  Each  one  having 
given  himself  up  to  fat*,  the  rest  was  easy  In  them 
days  of  war’s  superexaltation.  which  makes  men  ap¬ 
pear  perfectly  normal  when  death  hovers  near.  Not 
one  would  have  changed  places  with  any  infantry¬ 
man.  Already  they  had  eeprit  d*  corps.  They  be¬ 
longed  to  an  exclusive  set  of  warriors. 

Lumberingly  dipping  in  and  out  of  shell  craters, 
which  sometimes  half  concealed  the  tanks  like  ships 
in  a  choppy  sea.  rumbling  and  wrenching,  they  ap¬ 
peared  out  of  the  morning  mist  in  face  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  who  put  up  their  heads  and  began  working 
their  machine  guns  after  the  usual  artillery  curtain 
of  fire  had  lifted. 

The  primary  business  of  the  tank*  being  to  look 
out  for  machine-gun  position*,  they  turned  to  wher¬ 
ever  one  held  up  the  infantry.  Some  tanks  foun¬ 
dered  in  craters  too  big  for  their  corpulency  to  pass. 
There  were  bound  to  be  casualties. 

Back  at  corps  headquarters  the  men  who  watch  the 
maps,  and  are  suppeoed  to  think  quickly  and  send 
decisive  orders  over  the  telephone  after  the  battle 
develops,  awaited  the  news.  No  more  thrilling  mes¬ 


tail,  or  if  when  she  seemed  to  be  backing  she  was 
really  going  forward. 

By  the  confession  of  some  white  lettering  on  her 
body,  she  was  officially  one  of  His  Majesty's  land 
ships.  It  no  more  occurred  to  anyone  to  suggest  that 
she  move  on  and  clear  the  road  than  to  argue  with 
a  bulldog  which  confronts  you  on  a  path.  I  imagined 
thut  the  feelings  of  the  young  officer  who  was  her 
skipper  must  have  been  much  the  same  as  those  of 
a  man  acting  as  hi*  own  chauffeur  and  having  a 
breakdown  on  a  holiday  in  a  section  of  town  where 
the  population  was  as  dense  as  it  was  curious 
in  the  early  days  of  motoring.  For  months 
he  had  been  living  a  cloistered  life  trying  to 
keep  his  friends  from  knowing  what  he  was 
doing,  as  he  tried  to  mnster  the  eccentricities 
of  hi*  untried  steed;  and  his  life  and  the  live* 
of  his  crew  depended  upon  this  mastery.  Now 
he  had  stepped  from  behind  the  curtain  of 
military  secrecy  into  the  full  blaze  of  staring, 
inquiring  publicity. 

Machine  guns  were  set  in  the  tank.  Her 
inclination  was  entirely  reptilian  as  her  body 
hugged  the  earth  in  order  to  expose  as  little 
surface  as  possible  to  the  enemy’s  fire.  She 
wsb  mottled  like  a  toad  in  patches  of  color- 
ing  to  add  to  her  low  visibility,  whila  there 
was  no  more  hop  in  her  than  in  the  Gila 
monster. 

The  reason  of  her  being  was  obviou*.  !l«r 
hide  being  proof  against  the  bullets  of  ma¬ 
chine  guns  and  rifles,  she  was  a  moving 
“strong  point"  which  would  go  against  the 
enemy's  flxed  strong  points,  where  machine 
guns  were  emplaced  to  mow  down  infantry 
charges.  Only  now  she  gave  no  aign  of  mov¬ 
ing.  Aa  a  mechanical  product  she  was  no 
more  remarkable  than  a  steam  shovel.  Her 
wonder  was  in  the  part  thut  she  was  about 
to  play.  A  steam  shovel  is  a  labor-saving 
devico.  A  tank  was  to  save  live*  and  to  take 
lives,  which  is  the  best  way  of  saving  lives  in  the 
business  of  war. 

For  the  moment  she  seemed  a  leviathan  dead 
weight  in  the  path  of  traffic.  If  she  could  not  move 
of  herself,  the  only  way  for  traffic  to  pass  was  to 
build  a  road  around  her.  Then  there  was  a  rumbling 
nolso  within  her  body  which  sounded  like  some  un¬ 
natural  gasoline  engine,  and  she  hitched  herself 
around  with  the  ponderosity  of  a  canal  boat  being 
warped  into  a  dock  and  proceeded  on  her  Journey  to 
take  her  appointed  place  in  the  battle  line,  as  the 
other  tanks  wero  doing  that  afternoon. 

Did  the  Germans  know  that  the  tanks  were  build¬ 
ing?  I  think  that  they  had  some  inkling  a  few  weeks 
before  tho  tanks'  appearance  that  something  of 
tho  sort  was  under  construction.  There  was  a  re¬ 
port,  too,  of  a  German  tank  which  was  not  ready  in 
time  to  meet  tho  British.  Some  German  prisoners 
said  that  their  Aral  intimation  of  this  new  affliction 
was  when  the  tanks  appeared  out  of  the  morning 
mist,  bearing  down  on  the  trenches;  others  said  that 
tho  German  sausage  observation  balloons  had  seen 
something  resembling  giant  turtles  moving  across 
the  flelds  up  to  the  British  lines  and  had  given  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  Infantry  to  be  on  the  lookout. 

The  Utterly  Darino  Crewe  Within 

THUS,  the  day  before  the  attack  of  September  15. 

all  the  army  knew  the  thrill  of  curiosity  and  sus¬ 
pense.  Something  new  hsd  come  into  the  war.  The 
world,  it*  appetite  for  novelty  fed  by  the  press,  would 
want  to  know  all  shout  the  tanks;  but  with  the  ex¬ 
pected  mechanical  details  the  censorship  would  per¬ 
mit  only  vague  references  to  the  tanka'  habits  and 
psychology,  and  the  tanks  were  really  strong  on 
psychology — subjectively  and  objectively.  But  it 
was  the  objective  result  in  psychology  that  counted  : 
the  effect  on  the  fighting  men.  Human  imagination 
immediately  characterized  them  as  living  things; 
monstrous  comrades  of  infantry  in  attack. 

Blessed  is  the  man,  machine,  or  incident  that  will 
make  any  army  laugh  after  over  two  months  of  bat¬ 
tle.  Individuals  were  always  laughing  over  little 
incidents;  but  here  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
were  to  see  a  new  style  of  animal  perform  ele¬ 
phantine  tricks.  The  price  of  admission  to  the 
theatre  was  the  risk  of  a  charge  in  their  company, 
and  the  prospect  gave  increased  zest  to  battalions 


sage  was  ever  sent  by  an  aeroplane  than  that  which 
said  that  a  tank  was  "walking"  up  the  main  street 
of  Flers  surrounded  by  cheering  British  soldiers, 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  village.  "Walking” 
was  the  word  officially  given;  and  very  much  walk¬ 
ing.  indeed,  the  tank  must  have  seemed  to  the  avi¬ 
ator  in  his  swift  flight  An  eagle  looked  down  on  n 
tortoise  which  had  a  serpent's  sting.  This  tank,  hav¬ 
ing  looked  after  her  work  on  the  way.  passed  on 
through  Flers  bearing  a  sign;  "Extra  Special! 
Great  Hun  Victory!"  Beyond  Flers  she  found  her¬ 
self  alongside  a  battery  of  field  guns  and 
blazed  bullets  into  the  amazed  and  helpless 
gunners. 

The  Germans  may  have  heard  of  the  tanks, 
but  meeting  them  was  a  different  matter. 
After  he  had  fought  shells,  bullets,  bombs, 
grenades,  mortars,  bayonet*,  liquid  Are  and 
gas,  the  tank  was  the  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back  of  many  a  German.  A  steel 
armadillo  laying  iu  bulk  across  a  trench  and 
sweeping  it  on  both  aides  with  machine  guns 
brought  the  familiar  complaint  that  this  was 
not  fighting  according  to  the  rules  in  a  war 
which  erased  to  have  rules  after  the  bombing 
of  civilian  populations,  the  sinking  of  the 
Lutitania,  and  the  gas  attack  at  Ypres. 

“ Leave  It  to  Us,"  Said  the  Tanks 

IT  depends  whose  ox  is  gored.  There  is  a  lot 
of  difference  between  seeing  the  enemy 
slaughtered  by  some  new  device  and  being 
slaughtered  by  one  yourself.  No  wonder  thut 
German  prisoners  who  had  escaped  alive  from 
a  trench  filled  with  dead,  when  they  saw  a  tank 
on  the  road  aa  they  passed  to  the  rear,  threw 
up  their  hand,  with  a  guttural:  "Mein  Golt! 
There  is  another!  There  ia  no  fighting  thut! 
This  ia  not  war;  it  ia  butchery!"  Yes.  it  waa 
butchery— and  butchery  ia  war  these  days. 
Wasn’t  it  *o  always? 

Germans  surrendered  to  a  tank  In  bodies  after 
they  saw  the  hopelessness  of  turning  their  own 
machine-gun  and  rifle  fire  upon  that  steel  hide. 
Why  not?  Nothing  takes  the  fight  out  of  anyone 
like  finding  that  his  blows  go  into  the  air  and  the 
other  fellow'*  go  home.  There  seemed  a  strange 
loss  of  dignity  when  a  Prussian  colonel  delivered 
himself  to  a  tank,  which  took  him  on  board  and 
eventually  handed  him  over  to  an  infantry  guard; 
but  the  skipper  of  the  tank  enjoyed  It  If  the  colonel 
did  not. 

The  surprising  thing  waa  how  few  cnsualtlea  there 
were  among  the  crew*  of  the  tanks,  who  wont  out 
prepared  to  die  and  found  themselves  safe  In  their 
armorod  shells  after  the  day’s  fight  was  over, 
whether  their  ships  had  gone  acroas  a  line  of  Gor¬ 
man  trenches,  or  hsd  developed  engine  trouble,  or  had 
temporarily  foundered  In  shell  holes.  Bullets  hnd 
merely  made  steel-bright  flecks  on  the  lank*'  paint, 
and  shrapnel  had  equally  failed  to  penetrate  the 
armor. 

As  foresters,  they  hsd  a  stiff  task  In  High  Wood. 
For  six  weeks  the  British  and  the  Germans  hnd 
fought  back  and  forth  for  the  possession  of  one  edge 
of  this  grove.  Nests  of  machine  guns  parleyed  with 
neets  of  machine  guns.  Shells  wrought  their  usual 
havoc.  Bombers  made  desperate  rushes.  When  the 
general  attack  came,  the  German  strong  point  in 
High  Wood  must  be  silenced  or  that  part  of  the  line 
would  be  hung  up  and  leave  adjoining  flanks  exposed. 

And  that  strong  point  had  not  been  silenced.  If 
the  infantry  continued  to  advance,  the  men  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  machine  guns'  fearful  and  well-aimed 
sweep  of  bullet*.  Soldier*  are  not  expected  to  under¬ 
take  the  impossible.  Nobody  who  is  sane  will  leap 
into  a  furnace  door  with  a  cup  of  water  to  put  out  the 
fir*.  Only  a  battalion  commander  who  i*  a  fool  will 
refuse,  on  such  occasions,  to  say:  “It  can't  be  done!" 

“Leave  it  to  me,”  was  the  unspoken  message  com¬ 
municated  to  the  infantry  by  the  sight  of  that  careen¬ 
ing.  dipping,  clambering,  steel  body  ns  it  rumbled 
toward  that  fixed  fortress.  And  tho  infantry,  as  they 
saw  the  tank's  machine  guns  blazing,  "loft  it"  to  the 
tank,  and  working  their  way  to  the  right  kept  in 
touch  with  the  general  line  of  attack,  confident  that 
no  enemy  would  be  left  behind  to  fire  into  their  backs. 
Thus  a  handful  of  men  capable,  with  their  bullet 
sprays,  of  holding  up  a  thousand  {Coni'd  on  p.  IK)) 


taking  their  place  for  next  day’s  action.  What 
would  happen  to  them?  What  would  they  do  to  the 
Germans? 

The  staff,  which  had  carefully  calculated  the  uses 
and  limitations  of  the  tanks,  had  no  thought  that 
they  would  go  to  Berlin.  They  were  simply  a  new 
auxiliary.  Probably  the  average  soldier  was  skep¬ 
tical  of  their  efficiency;  but  his  skepticism  did  not 
interfere  with  his  curiosity.  He  wanted  to  see  the 
beast  in  action. 

Christopher  Columbus  crossing  uncharted  sea*  did 
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VISCOUNT  GREY 

BY  FRANK  HARRIS 


[  MET  Viscount  Grey  for  the  first  eime  twenty- 
*  mill  years  ago  »t  a  dinner  given  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilkr.  who  had  been  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  had  made  his  reputation  there  as  very 
painstaking,  easy  of  approach,  and  fair-minded. 

When  I  shook  hands  with  my  host  on  entering 
the  drawing  room  he  drew  me  aside. 

"Edward  Grey  is  dining  with  us  to-night he 
said.  "You  ought  to  know  him:  he's  extraordinary 
and  will  go  a  long  way.  I’m  curious  to  see  what 
you’ll  think  of  him.” 

A  little  later,  he  took  me  across  to  the  fireplace 
and  introduced  me  to  Grey,  who  was  standing 
just  beside  the  vivid,  speaking  miniature  portrait 
of  Keats,  which  had  been  given  to  Dilke’s  grand¬ 
father  by  the  poet  himself.  Grey's  quiet  was  the 
first  thing  that  struck  me.  and  the  caned,  strong 

He  said  nothing 


high  character  And  every  year  of  office  since  in¬ 
creased  his  authority  in  the  House  and  his  influ¬ 
ence  till  now  he  is  regarded  with  a  certain  awe. 

His  unique  position  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
personal  and  political,  but  the  chief  cause  is  un- 
undouhtcdly  his  manner.  England  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  a  man  may  win  to  the 
front  by  mere  manners,  but  the  manners  must  he 
English.  Every-  nation  has  its  ideal,  and  the  gov- 
erning  classes  in  England,  who  give  the  tone  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  I.ord*, 
cherish  a  peculiar  ideal  of  manner,  the  manner 
of  a  cold,  courteous,  quiet  master.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  has  a  good  deal  of  this  manner,  and  In 
itself  it  is  sufficient  to  account  for  his  influence  as 
leader  of  the  Conservative  parly  in  the  Upper 
House.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  anyone  in  the 
House  of  lairds  raises  his  voice;  emotion  or  pas¬ 
sion — excitement  of  any  kind  is  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  weakness. 

Grey's  manner  will  suit  the  House  of  Lord! 
even  better  than  it  suited  the  Commons.  Besides, 
it  is  the  fitting  vesture  of  his  spirit  and  curiously 
perfect. 

Let  us  study  it  in  its  effects.  Grey’s  manner 
naturally  appealed  to  the  Conservative*  first; 
very  soon  they  threw  down  their  arm*  before  it 
and  declined  to  attack  him.  "Grey's  all  right," 
they  said;  "a  true-blue  Englishman."  And  when 
in  the  South  African  War  he  stood  aloof  from  hi* 
party,  they  took  him  to  their  heart  of  hearts. 
Their  belief  that  he  was  an  aristocrat  in  mind  as 
well  as  manner  appeared  to  lie  Justified.  "Of 
eourae  he’s  an  Imperialist,"  they  chortled;  "he 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  Radical  crew  and  their 
peare-at-any-price  rot ;  Grey's  safe;  Grey's  a  great 
Englishman." 

There  was  danger  for  u  year  or  two,  danger 
that  Grey,  ao  honored  by  his  opponents,  would 
yield  to  the  flattering  pressure  and  become  too 
masterful,  too  Imperialistic,  too  Conservative  in 
fine.  From  the  beginning  the  Radicals  were  In- 
elinel  to  dislike  and  distrust  him;  his  reticence, 
his  l •stance,  his  studied  moderation,  were  offen¬ 
sive  to  them;  the  Labor  members  and  Radicals, 
Inclined  to  suspect  good  manners  as  u  mask, 
detested  his  suave  imperturbability.  It  was  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  they  admitted,  that  Grey  should  conciliate 
the  Conservatives,  but  no  one  rould  do  this,  they 
argued,  unless  he  was  at  heart  one  of  them.  For 
years  they  refused  him  any  cordial  support. 

A  Nappu  Choier  in  Sports 

^miKN  I Joyd -George  brought  In  his  Socialist 
**  slate-insurance  measure*  and  spoke  with  pas¬ 
sionate  sympathy  for  the  half-paid  working  classes 
and  their  wrong*,  the  ordinary  Liberals  were  as 
much  alarmed  as  the  crusted  Tones. 

Everyone  who  counted  was  against  him;  yet  soon 
it  was  whispered  about  the  House  with  wonder  that 
Grey  was  a  thoroughgoing  supporter.  The  air 
cleared  as  by  magic.  The  sullen  Radical  distrust 
vanished  like  vapor. 

From  that  moment  on  Grey  reigned  in  the  House, 
and,  strange  to  say.  it  was  the  extreme  members  on 
both  sides  who  built  up  his  pedestal.  The  Tory  was 
delighted  to  recount  his  feats  at  tennis:  "Ahout  the 
beat  player  in  England,  don't  ye  know."  And  even 
the  Socialists  found  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  his 


features  and  deep,  earnest  eyes. 
particular,  did  not  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  duty 
to  tulk,  yet  was  perfectly  courteous.  He  was  tall, 
five  feet  ten.  I  should  guess,  but  looked  taller 
I  .cause  he  was  slight.  At  first  one  didn’t 
notice  that  hi*  shoulder*  were  broad  and  hi*  lean¬ 
ness  tho  hard  fitness  of  the  trained  athlete.  All  . 

Grey's  qualities  come  to  you  slowly,  reveal  tbeai 
>e|v.-»  one  after  the  other,  in  intimacy;  yet  he  is 
not  shy  nor  has  he  the  conventional  pose  of  reti¬ 
cence  as  "good  form":  reserve  Is  natural  to  him. 

Though  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  had  not 
yet  succeeded,  ha  did  not  appear  anxious  to  Im¬ 
press  the  Journalist,  not  desirous  even  to  show 
his  powers,  and  yet  somehow  or  other  he  was  im¬ 
pressive — called  forth  curiosity.  His  face  was  of 

the  type  known  as  Roman;  not  thin,  but  chiseled  M 

like  n  cameo;  high-beaked  nose,  iron- firm  Jaw,  .f  M 

Isild  forehead;  strength,  the  characteristic  of  it 

all— strength  and  self-mastery  and  assured  poise  W  \  L 

— n  puxxllng  fellow:  what  was  his  secret?  /  \y  1  w  ' 

At  dinner  he  never  led  the  talk,  never  tried  U»;  ' 

but  when  spoken  to  replies!  quietly,  without  cm- 
phnsis;  he  brought  forth.  I  remember,  one  or  two 
platitude*  which,  though  well  worn,  seemed  to 

have  some  weight  when  he  used  them.  He  poa-  tnglaruli  Foreign  Secretary  teas  rrernffp  e/e- 

lessen  eminently  the  characteristic  which  Emerson  cm  ted  lo  Ihe  peerage;  he  U  now  » laeounl  drew 

gives  the  English  gentleman:  "lie  say*  less  than 
he  mean*,  and  never  more."  Grey's  tone  ws« 

pitched  low  to  unohtruslveness.  My  hasty  Judgment  the  motto  of  Winch* -ter  is:  "Manner*  makyth  man." 
of  him  stands  on  record  against  me.  I  wrote  of  Mm  While  Dilke  went  on  to  explain  Winchester  College 

next  clay:  "There  have  been  several  generations  of  lo  Frederic,  telling  of  it*  old  foundation  and  how 

the  Greys,  but  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  M.  P..  though  some  of  the  scholars  >1111  ate  off  thick  wooden  plat- 

the  youngest  of  the  lot.  I*  really  the  oldest;  he  must  ter*  as  their  forbears  had  done  five  centuries  before, 

have  been  born  old;  he’s  withered  In  a  premature  I  couldn't  help  noticing  bow  the  phrase  "manners 

prudence,"  makyth  man"  had  been  degraded  in  England.  Of 

I'm  not  ashamed  of  this  offhand  Judgment,  for  course,  at  first  the  word  "manners"  was  the  English 

Grey  ia  extraordinarily  prudent  and  Ms  reserve  was  translation  of  the  Latin  more*  (French. 

misinterpreted  by  other  observer*.  Harold  Frederic.  and  stood  for  customs,  morals,  rather  than  mere 

perhnpa  the  ablest  Journalist  the  United  State*  ever  "manners."  The  modern  English  have  practically 

sent  to  London,  formed  much  the  same  opinion  as  altered  "character  make*  a  man"  into  "manners 

I  did.  After  dinner  we  came  together  with  Dilke  make  a  man." 

for  a  final  powwow  before  separating,  and  Frederic's  Meanwhile  the  talk  went  on.  Dilke  told  us  that 
verdict  was:  “Grey  says  nothing  because  he  ha*  Grey  came  of  an  old  Whig  family,  and  had  the 
nothing  to  say."  Whig  tradition  of  modernity  and  urbanity.  Fred- 

English  social  life  ia  a  good  deal  less  talkative  erve  asked  him  about  Grey's  mean*,  and  we  found 

than  French  or  American  life,  and  we  had  both  met  out  that  when  Grey  came  of  age  he  had  inherited 

dozens  of  Englishmen  who  were  very  silent  because  some  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  pounds  a  year 

they  were  inarticulate  or  empty-headed,  and  ao  we  (say  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars),  and  a  very  nice 

were  ready  to  let  prejudice  judge.  house  with  some  two  thousand  acres  of  land. 

„  « _ ,  “He's  comfortably  off."  Dilke  concluded,  “though 

Member  of  the  Sacrosanct  Caste  h*  marrtfd  vrry  younr.  .  ntighbor  0f  In  North- 

IT  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Dilke  did  not  agree  with  umberland.  a  Miss  Dorothy  Widdrington  of  Newton 
u*.  He  was  a  born  Parliamentarian;  by  this  I  Hall,  who  also  comes  of  famous  stock.  .  .  .“ 
mean  he  knew  the  British  Parliament  better  than  Though  my  first  published  impression  of  Grey 
other  men  and  loved  It  more.  If  you  wanted  a  fair  was  summary  and  harsh,  it  created  a  certain  stir; 
judgment  of  any  British  politician,  Dilke  was  your  ,  yet  it  did  not  alter  Grey's  cordial  manner  to  me 
man.  For  thirty  years  he  was  a  sort  of  Parliamen-  in  the  slightest.  When  we  met  he  was  always 
tnry  mirror  that  would  give  you  as  true  a  reflection  very  courteous.  A  little  later  I  found  occasion 
of  Higgar  or  Parnell,  the  most  haled  of  Irishmen.  to  praise  him  warmly;  neither  praise  nor  blame 
as  of  Gladstone  or  Lord  Hartington,  the  most  re  had  the  smallest  effect  on  his  imperturbable,  smil- 
spected  of  Englishmen.  ing  politeness.  Evidently  his  quiet  reserve  covered 

"You’re  both  mistaken."  he  said  positively;  “Grey  a  certain  depth — what  depth? 
has  made  a  great  impression  in  the  House  and  appar-  __  ■«  u-l  —  ..  ranfi.t-.H 

ently  without  trying  to  make  any  impression.  and  Manner  That  Makes  an  Englishman 

that's  a  good  sign."  PREY'S  immediate  success  in  the  House  of  Com- 

“Whnt  do  you  mean  'without  trying’?"  I  asked.  mons  is  very  characteristic,  and  is  one  of  the  best 

“I  mean.”  he  replied,  "that  instead  of  picking  some  things  I  can  say  of  the  House  after  a  quarter  of  a 
big  debate  and  a  crowded  House  for  his  best  speeches,  century’s  knowledge  of  it-  He  spoke  seldom  and  never 
he  just  gets  up  in  an  ordinary  way  and  yet  makes  at  great  length;  said  nothing  novel,  yet  arrested  at- 
his  mark.  Grey  has  the  great  manner."  tention— created  an  interest  in  hi*  personalitv. 

"What  an  aristocrat  you  are  at  heart.  Dilke." cried  After  being  some  six  years  In  Parliament  he  was 
Frederic,  "in  spite  of  your  so-called  Radicalism.  made  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affair*  in  1892. 
Another  genius  earmarked  by  the  governing  classes  when  he  was  only  iust  thirty.  Lord  Rosebery,  his 
for  »jreat  place  because  he  belongs  to  the  sacrosanct  chief,  being  in  the  House  of  Lord*,  the  brunt  of  the 
taste  and  has  nice  manners."  work  fell  on  Grey  in  the  Commons.  In  an  hour  he 

“So  you’ll  concede  his  manners,"  replied  Dilke.  made  a  reputation,  and  a  reputation  of  the  sort 
laughing.  "You  know  he’s  an  old  Wykehamist,  and  that’s  most  esteemed  in  England,  a  reputation  for 


Now  I  must  come  to  his  soul  and  depict  the  heart 
of  him.  Fortunately  the  chief  feature*  arc  distinct. 
Like  all  of  u*.  hi*  best  is  discovered  in  his  admira¬ 
tions:  what  w-e  love  reveals  us.  if  it  does  not  betray. 
Above  all  writers.  Grey  admire*  Wordsworth,  and 
Wordsworth’s  utmost  reach  of  spirit  is  to  be  found 
in  hi*  delight  in  nature  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  in  hi*  intense  love  of  England  and  the  highest 
English  ideals.  (CWtNUfcf  on  pn<jt  105) 


WHAT  DO  WE  THINK  ABOUT  PEACE? 


SEVERAL  days  before  Imperial  Chancellor  von  BethmanN- 
Hollweg  handed  his  peace  proposals  to  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Berlin  of  Spain.  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States 
wo  received  the  following  letter  from  one  of  the  California  officiate 
of  a  Hartford,  Conn.,  life  insurance  company: 

906-910  Bakkr-Dktwiler  Building.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Editors  collier  s  Weekly,  New  York. 

Gentlemen — Inclosed  please  find  comment  on  the  Hague 
Peace  Conference  of  1907. 

Kindly  forward  me  your  views  of  the  present  situation  in 
Europe  and  also  please  return  the  clipping. 

Yours  truly.  W.  C.  Wells. 

Mr.  Wells's  inclosure  is  a  clipping  from  Collier's  for  April  6. 
1907.  The  paragraph  was  entitled  "Modern  Fighting": 

The  coming  Hague  Peace  Conference  should  find  sati* fac¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  (burring  the  .Macedonian  country)  not  a 
Mingle  shot  has  hern  firril  in  tear  for  thirty-fire  gram  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  I  Tor  ha*  become,  on  it*  mmlrn i  *cale  of 
great  battalion*,  a  question,  not  of  glory,  but  of  the  bu*iue ss 
of  putting  trained  number*  into  the  field.  France,  with  her 
forty  million  people,  unable  to  furnish  a*  many  conscripts  for 
CANNON  food  as  Germany,  giees  up  the  hope  of  rerenge;  Austria 
is  only  on  the  defensive ;  Italy  is  thinking  of  better  fooel  and 
better  clothes  and  popular  education;  Russia  is  more  interested 
in  her  Duma  than  in  the  rebuilding  of  her  navy;  Germany  fore- 
see*  that  any  effort  toward  territorial  aggrandizement  would 
bring  them  all  to  her  throat,  while  F. upland  builds  two  mrn-of- 
war  whenever  she  puts  one  on  the  ways.  The  continual  battle 
of  resource*  brings  no  harvest  of  orphans,  widows,  and  crip/dt*; 
only  tares  which  might  better  be  spent  on  puldie  improvement*. 
Practical  soldiers  agree  that  military  adn  Mure  is  dead.  So 
staff  in  Europe  would  dare  to  make  war  under  mmlrrn  condi¬ 
tions  unless  the  people  had  the  courage  of  a  great  cause. 

Now,  we  submit  that  though  these  1907  opinions  may  sound 
Hither  curious  in  1917,  they  are  no  more  absurd  than  most  sur¬ 
veys  of  international  relations  made  before  1914.  But  Mr.  Wells 
wants  our  "views  of  the  present  situation  in  Europe.” 

WAR  AND  PEACE,  in  the  abstract,  we  regard  as  we  did  in  1907. 

Knowing  how  horrible  war  is  in  this  age  of  the  chemist  and 
the  machine,  and  how  completely,  under  the  elaborate  modern 
organization  (political,  financial,  and  industrial),  the  nations  can 
wage  war.  not  with  selected  armies,  but  with  their  total  man¬ 
hood.  and  with  nil  their  resources,  moral  and  material— with  all 
this  revenled.  the  world  more  than  ever  desires  peace.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  war  of  aggression  is  seen  to  la*  a  crime  no  longer — 
insanity  rather.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  duty  of  men 
of  good  will  to  support  the  Herman  project  of  an  immediate  peace. 

War  is.  in  one  sense,  only  a  phase  of  foreign  policy.  As  Clavse- 
Witz  put  it.  war  is  the  continuation  of  a  national  policy  w  hich  can¬ 
not.  under  peace  conditions,  attain  the  ends  proposed.  The  present 
war  is  being  fought  because  Herman  plans  for  a  central  Euro¬ 
pean  empire  with  near-eastern  extensions  (political  and.  above  all. 
economic)  could  not  go  farther  without  bloodshed,  and  because 
August.  1914.  seemed  a  good  time  for  striking.  Before  urging 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  a  confession  by  the  powers  of  the  Entenle 
that  this  war  is  a  draw  (a  concession  already  made,  on  Germany's 
side,  by  Bkthmann-Hollweg).  any  well-meaning  neutral  must 
ask  himself  what  the  consequences  would  be.  both  for  his  own  coun¬ 
try  and  for  the  countries  at  war.  What  precedents  would  be 
created,  and  what  would  be  the  final  lesson?  Certainly  a  return  to 
the  status  quo  ante  (so  far  as  the  map  g»H>s)  would  be  no  solution, 
for  the  moral  issues  would  be  unaffected  by  that.  What  can  the 
world  hope  from  such  a  peace  as  the  German  Government  would 
consent  to  now?  Successively  thrown  back  with  enormous  losses 
from  efforts  to  reach  Paris.  Calais,  and  Verdun,  the  German  mili¬ 
tary  machine  has  been  almost  uniformly  successful  in  defending 
Germany's  frontiers  against  Russian  and  French  attacks,  and  is  in 
triumphant  occupation  of  Relgium.  Serbia.  Russian  Poland,  and 
Rumania.  The  German  Government  has  been  successful  both  in 
preventing  the  German  public  from  enforcing  any  real  responsibil¬ 


ity  for.  and  from  gaining  any  sound  knowledge  as  to  the  causes  of. 
the  war — would  such  a  government,  even  though  its  people  are 
pinched  by  hunger,  consent  to  a  settlement  promising  durable  peace 
to  Europe,  or  a  mutual  respect  for  treaty  obligations,  or  redemption 
for  Belgium  and  France?  Would  all  or  any  of  the  regions  suffer¬ 
ing  under  the  Prussian  heel — Serbia.  Belgium.  Rumania,  Armenia, 
and  about  twenty-five  hundred  French  communes  (7  per  cent  of  the 
whole  Republic— a  most  precious  area  industrially)— be  restored  to 
prosperity  by  indemnities?  That  would  be  simple  justice.  But  the 
answer  to  these  questions  is.  of  course,  no.  Germany  has  not  yet 
been  reduced  to  the  position  where  she  will  listen  to  talk  of  justice 
for  others.  The  peace  sought  by  Germany  to-day  is  a  peace  founded 
upon  disunion  and  defeat  for  the  Entente  Allies,  and  for  democ¬ 
racy  in  every  land.  But  the  Allies  are  not  disunited,  and,  even 
when  most  depressed,  they  do  not  despair  of  ultimate  victory. 

THE  war  is  so  horrible,”  snv  those  in  whom  pity  is  stronger 
than  sense,  "that  it  would  be  better  to  end  it  now.  even  if 
Germany  profited  thereby,  than  to  have  it  go  on.  ruining  all  Europe, 
if  not  all  civilization." 

We  do  not  agree  with  this  view,  for  a  denial  of  human  and 
national  and  divine  justice,  and  such  it  is.  seems  to  us  igno¬ 
rant  of  facts  and  contemptible  in  spirit.  Those  who  suffer  most 
by  the  continuance  of  war— the  free-born  citizens  of  the  French 
Republic,  the  soldiers  of  the  great  British  democracy,  the  un¬ 
crushed  militiamen  of  Belgium,  the  mothers  who  have  bravely 
spared  husbands  and  sons  to  a  cause  greater  than  themselves — 
they,  after  all.  are  better  qualified  than  the  neutral  mind  to  de¬ 
cide  as  to  this  war's  ending.  And  they  do  not  mean  to  have  it 
fought  in  vain  or  In  let  the  sacrifice  of  their  dead  and  maimed 
and  the  burnt  offering  of  the  villages  of  Flanders  go  down  in 
history  as  sufferings  without  atonement.  Let  us  wait  for  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Great  Britain  and  France  to  give  the  signal  for 
peace — then  and  then  only  can  we  of  their  sister  republic 
lend  our  counsel — if  our  counsel  be  wanted. 


LAST  fall  Prince  Alexander  von  Hohknlohk  published  in  the 
I  “Neue  Zuricher  Zeitung”  (September  20.  1916)  an  article  in 
which  he  undertook  to  show  that  in  the  present  war  there  cun  la1 
neither  victor  nor  vanquished.  He  assorted  that  the  mighty  contest 
could  end  only  in  compromise,  or  by  the  total  ruin  of  all  engaged. 
Two  men  are.  by  the  view  of  this  German  prince,  well  qualified  to 
propose  X  peace:  the  Pope  and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Hohenlohc  article  was  an  "inspired”  anticipation  of  Beth- 
MANN'S  peace  proposal.  But  our  own  view  of  this  issue  has  been 
admirably  stated  by  a  native  of  Switzerland  who.  the  day  after 
the  printing  of  Von  Hohknlohk's  contribution,  gave  the  same 
newspaper  a  letter  saying  that  England,  which  entered  the  war 
in  order  to  take  a  large  share  in  it.  could  not  be  expected  to 
abandon  it  the  moment  she  had  completed  the  training  of  her 
new  army — an  army  unlike  that  of  Germany  in  that  it  did  not 
exist  ready  for  aggression,  but  had  to  be  called  into  being  to  re¬ 
sist  aggression.  The  United  States  refused  when  England  and 
France  proposed  intervention  in  Civil  War  times,  adds  this  Swiss: 
France  and  England  can  no  more  agree  to  intervention  on  the 
part  of  Woodrow  Wilson  than  Arraiiam  Lincoln  could  accept 
Loris  Napolcon'S  rfTcrs  of  friendly  offices  between  the  Federal 
and  Confederate  Stales.  Then.  too.  the  future  was  at  stake,  and 
statesmanship  and  civilization  demanded  a  settlement  of  the  great 
controversy— not  a  makeshift  composition  of  it.  The  Allies  re¬ 
quire.  if  they  arc  to  defeat  Germany,  a  long  war.  Naturally 
all  Europe.  Switzerland  included,  wants  to  see  an  end  of  the 
present  agony.  But  what  non-Teutonic  Europe  desires  above 
everything  else,  above  comfort,  above  family  reunions,  and  above 
trade  revivals,  is  that  at  the  end  of  this  most  terrible  chapter 
in  history  we  may  not  read  the  fatal  words:  To  be  continued, 

THE  Swiss  view  is.  to  the  American  mind,  more  convincing 
than  that  of  VoN  HOHENLOHE.  To  express  the  whole  of  it 
in  one  sentence:  Germany  want *  a  peace;  the  Allies  waul 
peace.  Only  one  variant  word,  and  that  a  word  of  one  let¬ 
ter.  but  standing  for  a  world  of  difference.  Justice  means 
more  to  men  of  good  will  than  wealth,  or  peace,  or  life  itself. 


The  Title  to  an  Honor 

E  should  have  thought  that  if  the  authority  of  the  great  inven¬ 
tions  of  history  were  investigated,  the  one  upon  which  the  least 
shadow  of  doubt  could  be  cast  would  be  the  invention  of  the  aero¬ 
plane  by  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wriciit.  Of  course  there  will  always 
lx1  a  certain  number  of  whimsical  persons  who  instinctively  resent 
giving  credit  where  credit  is  due  and  who.  when  anything  big  is 
done  in  the  world,  begin  to  look  around  for  a  village  obscurity 
"who  really  conceived  the  idea.”  They  like  to  be  cheated  and  fooled. 
They  are  the  same  kind  of  people  who  still  believe  in  the  Kcely 
motor,  think  Dr.  Cook  discovered  the  North  Pole.  Bacon  wrote 
SHAKESPEARE'S  plays,  and  RostaND  stole  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac” 
from  a  Chicago  dealer  in  suburban  real  estate.  But  it  is  surprising 
to  find  that  so  well-informed  u  man  as  Dr.  Eliot — to  whose  judg¬ 
ment  on  any  subject  we  usually  defer — is  reported  to  have  ascribed 
the  creation  of  the  Hying  machine  to  Professor  I-aNCLK'Y.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Langley  was  a  brilliant,  ingenious,  and  modest  scientist. 
We  mean  no  disrespect  to  his  memory  when  we  say  that  I -a  Nr,  ley 
was,  no  more  than  Darius  Green.  the  inventor  of  the  essential 
contrivances  for  Hying. 

The  attempt  to  discredit  the  originality  of  the  WRIGHTS.  and 
lo  mh  two  fine  Americans  of  an  honor  that  will  outlive  ull  marble, 
started  with  a  group  of  men  who  took  out  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  the  old  Ijtngley  machine,  which  had  been  wrecked  in 
launching,  changed  the  shape  and  weight  of  the  ribs,  the  shape* 
nf  the  propellers,  the  controlling  device,  the  starting  and  landing 
gear,  added  n  number  of  devices  which  were  peculiarly  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  Wrights,  secured  n  competent  press  ngent.  and  turned 
the  machine  over  to  u  skilled  aeronaut  who  after  much  effort  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  the  Hying  machine — not  fly — but  hop.  Between 
this  confection  and  the  Wright  aeroplane  as  much  difference  exists 
as  between  a  squat  toad  and  u  swallow.  And.  bad  as  it  was!  this 
was  not  the  original  Ijinglcy  machine,  but  an  industrious  im¬ 
provement  on  it.  The  old  Umgley  machine,  we  are  told  on  good 
authority,  "fniled  to  fly  because  the  wings  collapsed  from  not  being 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  strain :  even  if  it  had  been  strong  enough 
it  would  not  have  been  a  practical  flying  machine,  because  it  had 
no  means  of  control  except  in  a  perfect  calm;  it  was  the  discovery 
of  a  moans  of  control,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  equilibrium 
by  the  Wright  brothers — and  by  them  alone— that  conquered  the 
domain  of  air  for  mankind  and  brought  in  the  age  of  flying 

LANGLEY'S  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  only  nfter  the 
Wrights  had  completed  their  invention  and  progressed  far  in 
the  actual  use  of  it  They  had  proved  out  their  system  of  con¬ 
trol  by  gliding  flights  in  1902.  and  hud  thereby  solved  the  problem 
of  human  flight,  and  they  filed  their  application  for  their  funda¬ 
mental  patent  in  March,  1903.  It  was  not  until  more  than  six 
months  after  the  latter  date  that  Langley  made  his  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  flying— the  only  ones  that  he  did  make.  These  attempts 
"ere  made  on  October  7  and  December  8.  1903.  They  proved  noth¬ 
ing  but  failures  and  added  nothing  to  the  contribution  that  the 
Wrights  had  made  to  the  science  in  the  previous  year.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1903.  the  Wrights  again  made  completely  successful  flights, 
but  this  time  with  a  power-driven  machine  and  as  a  result  of  their 
quiet,  unadvertised,  and  well-directed  work. 

COLLIER’S  takes  a  special  interest  in  this  question  because  it 
had  the  good  fortune  to  he  among  the  first  of  American  publica¬ 
tions  to  believe  these  two  modest  young  nien  had  solved  the  problem 
«>f  aviation  which  had  bullied  inventors  for  centuries;  and  it  does 
not  intend  to  stand  by  in  silenc  e  while  a  predatory  attempt  is  made 
on  the  just  renown  of  the  two  great  geniuses  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  aeroplane  and  worked  it  out  with  infinite  patience  and 
Mlf-efTacemenL  The  fact  that  these  two  men  disdained  adver¬ 
ting  their  own  achievement  is  all  the  more  reason  why  their  coun¬ 
trymen  should  defend  their  reputation.  The  example  they  gave  in 
the  steady  pursuit  of  their  object  without  haste  and  without  pause, 
their  refusal  to  put  out  reports  of  their  incomplete  work,  their 
avoidance  of  publicity,  is  as  refreshing  as  anything  we  know  in 
an  age  when  inventors  get  almost  as  much  space  in  the  newspapers 
as  chorus  girls.  There  never  was  a  finer  character  than  Wilbur 
''right.  He  was  the  American  we  read  about  more  often  in  books 
than  meet  in  actual  life.  It  was  delightful  to  observe  this  com- 
I"*ed,  shrewd,  humorous,  well-balanced  product  of  Ohio  coming  out 
"i  his  workshop  to  meet  with  level  eyes  and  imperturbable  smile 
the  gushing  world,  putting  his  own  and  nobody  else's  value  on  what 
I*  saw  and  heard,  and  treating  even  flattery*  with  perfect  good 


nature.  We  don't  think  the  American  people  will  consent  to  see 
the  memory  of  such  a  man  deprived  of  any  of  the  fame  that  belongs 
to  it.  or  that  they  will  hesitate  to  display,  if  the  need  arises,  their 
gratitude  for  the  honor  the  Wrights  have  brought  to  their  country. 

Misinformation  cannot  long  obscure  this  fact  of  history' — that 
Ike  Wright  brother*  U'ere  the  first  perron*  to  hare  the  earth  in  a 
mechanically  prupcllnl  plane  ami  to  invent  the  means  of  controlling 
that  plane. 

Good-by,  Lord  Grey 

E  wonder  how  many  copies  of  TenniEL’8  cartoon.  "Drop¬ 
ping  the  Pilot.”  have  been  drawn  in  the  last  fortnight, 
with  GREY  of  Fallodon  going  down  over  the  side  of  the  clipper 
Britannia  f  For  eleven  years  Viscount  GREY  has  steered  what 
speechmakers  are  forever  calling  the  "ship  of  state" — the  one 
Liberal  the  Tories  have  liked  and  respected.  And  now  GREY 
passes  out  of  the  picture.  The  sad  failure  of  British  states¬ 
manship  in  the  Balkans  will  be  made  the  subject  of  lots  of 
snappy  criticism  by  bright  young  men  who  write  for  the  papers, 
but  we  very’  much  doubt  whether  the  author  of  "A  Defense  of 
Philosophic  Doubt."  old  Mr.  Balfour,  is  any  improvement  upon 
Grey.  Perhaps  Mr.  Balfour  is  only  a  stop-gap  on  the  theory 
that  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  (where  the  unspeakable 
Carbon  now  rules)  are  the  departments  which  matter;  what 
true  Briton  cure*  about  diplomacy  when  the  real  job  is  war? 
If  this  is  the  Lloyd  Gcorge-NorthcliH'e  view,  we  are  sorry  for 
England.  It  does  matter  very  much  who  Is  ut  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  on  the  Quni  d'Orsay,  where  Paris  diplomats  pul  their  heads 
together,  it  is  Aristide  Briand  himself  who  sees  to  foreign 
affairs.  Without  pleading  for  GREY '8  ideas  (about  which,  char¬ 
acteristically.  very*  little  is  known),  we  can't  keep  regretting  the 
passing  of  Grey:  he  was  so  pun*  a  type.  Bernard  Shaw  has 
enjoyed  satirizing  the  simon-pure  Briton  (we  sus|»ect  he  sneak- 
ingly  admires  him),  as  in  the  tourist  of  "John  Bull’s  Other 
Island"  or  the  redcoat  hen*  of  "Gn*ut  Catherine”;  it  takes  Irish 
G.  B.  S.  or  cosmopolitan  FRANK  HARKI8  to  paint  a  picture  of 
the  perfect  Englishman  that  is  at  once  malicious  and  correct. 
And  on  page  9  of  COLLIER'S  Mr.  Harris  describes  the  Grey  he 
used  to  know  in  "Saturday  Review"  days.  Mr.  Harris  wrote 
his  article  before  the  late  Cabinet  upheavul  in  England,  and 
that,  we  believe,  adds  to  its  curiosity.  Sir  Edward  Grey  (some¬ 
how  we  can't  "Lord"  him.  or  James  Bryce  either)  has  expressed 
the  qualities  and  limitations  of  his  race;  if.  as  Mr.  Harris  sug¬ 
gests.  he  has  been  blind  and  brave,  with  more  of  wholesomencsH 
and  manliness  in  his  make-up  than  imagination  or  foresight — 
well,  isn't  that,  after  all.  n  fair  sketch  of  ante  helium  England? 
What  is  a  lot  more  important  to  the  world  at  large  than 
the  personality  of  the  foreign  minister,  or  whether  he  Is  a 
better  shot  than  he  is  linguist,  is  the  question  of  Secret  Diplo¬ 
macy  versus  Democratic  Control  of  foreign  policy.  The  demand 
for  the  latter  in  certain  British  quarters  looks  to  the  future, 
and  to  future  peace.  Attacks  have  been  made  upon  Grey 
for  not  Liking  the  world  into  hiH  confidence  respecting  the 
full  extent  of  Britain’s  obligation  to  France  and  Russia  (prior 
to  the  war) — but.  so  far  as  we  know,  open-work  diplomacy  has 
never  been  spun  in  any  country  at  all,  Rnd  the  difficulties  of  it 
arc  increased  where  the  country  is  a  democratic  one.  (On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  little  or  no  hinting  at  any  like  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  "democratic  control"  idea  in  Germany  and  Austria.) 
Grey  makes  an  impeccable  scapegoat,  for.  at  the  moment  when 
idealists  were  vaunting  the  value  of  "democratic  control,”  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  England's  Foreign  Secretary — and  ho  didn’t  succeed 
in  preventing  war.  In  an  age  in  which  gentlemen  have,  seem¬ 
ingly.  small  place  in  the  world,  this  very  English  gentleman 
stood  naked  on  the  sky  line.  Soak  him,  everybody! 

The  Great  Man’s  Way 

HE  season’s  books  are  coming  off  the  presses  thick  as  autumnal 
leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  The  continuous  comedy  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  worship  of  the  printed  page  is  in  full  swing.  It’s  enough  to 
make  truth  duck  down  in  her  well  again !  One  recalls  with  satis¬ 
faction  that  when  Richard  Porson  was  asked  why  he  had  written 
so  little  he  replied : 

I  doubt  if  I  could  produce  any  original  work  that  would  command  the 
attention  of  posterity.  I  can  be  known  only  by  my  note*;  and  1  am  quite 
satisfied  if.  three  hundred  year*  hence,  it  shall  be  said  that  "one  PoRSON 
lived  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  did  a  good  deal  for 
•.he  tent  of  Eona.’’ 
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THE  FOURTH  MAN 
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I  t  1  N 


<11 E  ruff  might  have  been  taken  for  a  swath  of  the 
cut  sedge  or  a  drifting  Unirle  of  root*  aa  it  ■!»! 


eldest.  whose  temple  were  bound  with  a  acrap 


out  of  the  ahadowy  river  mouth  at  dawn  and  dippod 
into  the  first  ground  awcll.  Hut  while  tho  aky 
brightened  and  tho  brcei*  came  froah  offahoro  it 
picke<l  a  way  among  ahoala  and  awampy  ialeta  with 
purpoao  and  direction,  and  when  at  laat  the  aun 
leaped  up  and  cleared  hia  bright  eye  of  the  morning 
mlat  It  had  paaaed  the  wide  entrance  to  the  bay  and 
atood  to  open  oca. 

It  waa  a  curioua  craft  for  auch  a  venture,  of  a 
type  that  aurvlvea  here  and  there  in  the  ohacurc 
corner*  of  the  world  Tho  coracle  maker  would 
have  acorn ed  it.  The  llrat  navigating  pithecan¬ 
thrope  built  nearly  as  well  with  hia  log  and  buah. 
A  mat  of  pandanua  leave*  served  for  ita  sail  and  a 
paddle  of  niaouli  wood  for  ita  helm  But  it  had  a 
single  point  of  real  aeaworthinea*.  lu  twin  floata. 
paired  as  a  catamaran,  were  woven  of  reed  bundle* 
and  bamboo  sticks  upon  triple  rows  of  bladder*.  It 
waa  light  aa  a  bladder  itself,  elastic,  fit  to  rid*  any 
weather.  One  other  quality  thi*  raft  possessed  which 
recommended  it  beyond  all  comfort  and  all  safety  to 
its  present  crew.  It  was  very  nearly  invisible. 
They  had  only  to  unstep  it*  mast  and  to  lie  flat  in 
the  cup  of  ita  soggy  platform  and  they  could  not  be 
spied  half  a  mile  away. 

Four  men  occupied  the  raft  Three  of  them  were 
white.  Their  bodies  had  been  scored  with  brambles 
und  blackened  with  dried  blood,  and  on  wriat  and 
ankle  they  bore  the  dark  and  wrinkled  atain  of  the 
gyves.  The  hair  upon  them  was  long  and  matted. 
They  wore  only  the  rag*  of  blue  canvas  uniforms 
But  they  were  whites,  member*  of  the  superior  race 
—members  of  a  highly  superior  race  according  to 
those  philosophers  who  rate  the  criminal  aberra¬ 
tion  ns  a  form  of  genius. 

The  fourth  was  the  mnn  who  had  built  the  raft 
anil  was  now  sailing  it  There  was  nothing  su¬ 
perior  about  him.  Ilia  skin  was  a  layer  of  soot. 
llis  prognathous  jaw  carried  out  the  angle  of  a  low 
forehead-  No  line  of  beauty  redeemed  his  lean 
limbs  and  knobby  joint*.  Nature  had  set  upon  him 
her  plainest  stamp  of  inferiority,  and  his  only  at¬ 
tempts  to  relieve  it  were  the  twist  of  bark  about  his 
middle  and  the  prong  of  pig  ivory  through  the 
cartilage  of  his  nose.  Altogether  a  very  ordinary 
specimen  of  one  of  the  very  lowest  branches  of  the 
human  family— the  Cnnaques  of  New  Caledonia. 

fPHE  three  whites  sat  together  well  forward,  and 
■7  »o  they  had  sat  in  silence  for  hours.  But  at  sun¬ 
rise.  aa  if  some  spell  had  been  raised  by  th*  clang 
of  that  great  copper  gong  in  the  east,  they  stirred 
and  breathed  deep  of  the  salt  air  and  looked  at  one 
another  with  hope  in  their  haggard  face*,  and  then 
back  toward  the  land  which  was  now  no  more  than 
a  gray-green  smudge  behind  them.  "Friends."  said 


of  crimson  scarf,  “h  rienda— the  thing  ia  done!" 

With  a  gesture  Ilk*  conjuring  he  produced  from 
th*  breast  of  his  tattered  Moua*  thre*  cigarettes, 
fresh  and  round,  and  offered  them. 

“Nippers!"  cried  the  one  at  his  right.  "True 
nippers— name  of  a  littl*  good  man  I  And  here! 
Doctor.  I  always  said  you  were  a  marvel.  See  If 
they  be  not  new  from  th*  bo*!" 

Dr.  Dubov  smiled  Those  who  had  known  him 
in  very  different  circumstance  about  the  boulevards, 
th*  lobbies,  the  club*,  would  hav*  known  him  hgam 
and  in  spit*  of  all  diaflguretnent  by  that  anil*.  And 
here,  at  th*  bottom  of  th*  earth,  it  had  set  him  still 
apart  in  th*  prisons,  the  cobalt  mines,  the  chain 
gang*  of  a  community  not  much  given  to  mirth. 
Many  a  crowded  lecture  hall  at  Montpellier  had 
seen  him  touch  aome  intellectual  firework  with  Juat 
auch  a  twinkle  behind  hi*  briatly  gray  brows,  with 
just  such  a  thin  curl  of  lip. 

"By  way  of  celebration,"  He  explained.  "Consider. 
There  are  seventy-five  evasions  from  Numea  every 

had  the  figures  myself  from  Dr.  Pierre  at  the  in¬ 
firmary.  He  is  not  mdeh  of  a  physician,  but  a  very 
honest  fellow.  Could  anybody  win  on  that  per¬ 
centage  without  dissipating?  I  ask  yon." 

“Therefore  you  prepared  for  this!" 

“It  is  now  three  weeks  since  I  bribed  the  night 
guard  to  get  the**  same  nipper*." 

Th*  other  regarded  him  with  admiration.  Senti¬ 
ment  came  readily  upon  thi*  beardless  face.  Under 
and  languid,  but  overdrawn,  with  eyes  too  large  and 
soft  and  oval  too  long.  It  was  one  of  those  faces 
familiar  enough  to  the  police  which  might  serve  as 
model  for  an  angel  were  it  not  associated  with  some 
revolting  piece  of  deviltry.  Fenayrou  himself  had 
been  condemned  “to  perpetuity"  a*  an  incorrigible 

“I*  not  our  doctor  a  wonder!"  he  inquired  as  he 
handed  a  cigarette  along  to  the  third  white  man 
“He  thinks  of  everything.  You  should  be  ashamed 
to  grumble.  See— we  are  free,  after  all.  Free!" 

The  third  was  a  gross,  pock-marked  man  with  hair¬ 
less  lids  known  sometimes  as  Niniche.  Trois  Huit, 
L*  Tordeur.  but  chiefly  among  copain*  as  Perroquet 
— •  name  derived  perhaps  from  his  beaked  nose,  or 
from  some  perception  of  his  jailbird  character  He 
was  a  garroter  by  profession,  accustomed  to  rely 
upon  his  fists  only  for  the  exchange  of  amemties. 
Duhosc  might  indulge  a  fancy  and  Fenayrou  seek 
to  carry  it  as  a  pose,  but  The  Parrot  remained  a 
gentleman  of  strictly  serious  turn.  There  is  per¬ 
haps  a  tribute  to  the  practical  spirit  of  penal  admin¬ 
istration  in  the  fact  that  while  Dubose  was  the  most 
dangerous  of  these  three  and  Fenayrou  the  most 
depraved.  Perroquet  was  the  one  with  the  official 
reputation,  whose  escape  would  be  signaled  first 
among  the  “Wanted."  He  accrptrd  the  cigaretU 


because  he  was  glad  to  get  It,  but  he  Mild  nothing 
until  Duboac  pas*ed  u  tin  box  of  mutches  und  the 
first  gulp  of  picadura  filled  his  lung*. 

“Wait  till  you've  got  your  two  feet  on  u  puve, 
my  boy.  Thut  will  bo  the  time  to  talk  of  freedom. 
What?  Suppose  there  came  a  storm." 

“It  is  not  the  reason  of  storms."  observed  Dubose. 

But  The  Parrot's  word  had  given  them  n  eheck. 
Such  spint*  as  there,  to  whom  the  land  hud  been  a 
horror,  would  be  alow  to  feel  th*  terror  of  the  sea. 
Back  there  they  had  left  the  festering  Umbo  of  a 
convict  colony,  oblivion.  Out  here  they  hud  reached 
the  rosy  threshold  of  th*  big  round  world  ngain. 
They  were  men  raised  from  the  dead,  charged  with 
all  the  furious  appetite*  of  lost  year*,  with  the  savor 
of  life  strong  and  sweet  on  their  lips.  And  yet  they 
paused  and  looked  about  in  quickened  perception, 
with  the  clutch  at  the  throat  that  takes  the  landsman 
on  big  water*.  The  space*  were  so  wide  ami  empty. 
The  voice*  in  their  ears  were  so  strange  and  mur¬ 
murous.  There  was  a  threat  In  each  wave  that  came 
shouldering  up  from  the  depth*,  a  sinister  vibration. 
None  of  them  knew  the  sea.  None  knew  its  ways, 
what  tricks  it  might  play,  what  trap*  it  might  spread 
—more  deadly  than  those  of  the  Jungle. 

The  reft  was  running  now  before  a  brisk  chop  with 
alternate  spring  and  wallow,  while  the  froth  bubbled 
in  over  th*  prow  and  ran  down  among  them  as  they 
sat  "Where  is  that  cursed  ship  that  was  to  meet  us 
here?"  demanded  Fenayrou. 

"It  will  meet  us  right  enough."  Dubose  spoke  care¬ 
lessly.  though  behind  the  blown  wisp  of  his  cigarette 
he  had  been  searching  the  outer  horizon  with  keen 
glance.  “This  is  the  day.  as  agreed.  We  will  be 
picked  up  off  the  mouth  of  the  river." 

“You  say.”  growled  Perroquet.  "But  where  is  any 
river  now?  Or  any  mouth?  Sacred  name,  this  wind 
will  blow  us  to  China  if  we  keep  on.” 

“We  dare  not  lie  in  any  closer.  There  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  launch  at  Torrien.  Also  the  traders  go  armed 
hereabouts,  ready  for  chaps  like  u*.  And  don’t 
imagine  that  the  native  trackers  have  given  us  up. 
They  are  likely  to  be  following  still  in  their  proas.” 

“So  far!" 

Fenayrou  laughed,  for  The  Parrot’s  dread  of  their 
savage  enemies  had  a  morbid  tinge. 

“Take  care.  Perroquet.  They  will  eat  you  yet." 

"I*  it  true?"  demanded  the  other,  appealing  to 
Dubose.  “I  have  heard  it  is  even  permitted  these 
devils  to  keep  all  runaways  they  can  capture — Name 
of  God! — to  fatten  on." 

“An  idle  tale."  smiled  Dubose-  “They  prefer  the 
reward.  But  one  bears  of  convicts  being  badly 
mauled.  There  was  a  forester  who  made  a  break 
from  Baie  du  Sud  and  came  bark  lacking  an  arm. 
Certainly  these  people  have  not  lost  the  habit  of 
cannibalism." 

"Piecemeal.”  chuckled  Fenayrou.  “They  will  only 
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.ample  you,  Perroquet.  Let  them  make  a  stew  of 
jour  brain*.  You  would  mi**  nothing.” 

Bui  The  Parrot  swore. 

"Name  of  a  name — what  brute*!"  he  said,  and  bjr 
a  gesture  recalled  the  presence  of  that  fourth  man 
who  was  of  their  party  and  yet  so  completely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  them  that  they  had  almost  forgotten  him. 


upon  hi*  sweep  of  academic  and  social  honors.  There 
would  be  clacking  tongues  in  many  a  Parisian  salon, 
and  white  faces  in  some,  when  new*  should  come  of 
his  escape.  Ah.  yes.  for  example,  they  knew  the 
highflyer  of  the  band,  and  they  submitted— *o  long 
a*  he  led  them  to  victory.  They  submitted,  while 
reserving  a  depth  of  jealousy,  the  inevitable  remnant 
of  caste  persisting  still  in  this  democracy  of  stripes 


that  gleamed  in  its  corselet  of  brass  plates  under  a 
brazen  sun.  "So  that  is  the  way  you  talk  now?"  be¬ 
gan  The  Parrot,  half  choking.  “You  do  not  know  how 
long?  But  you  were  sure  enough  when  we  started." 

"I  am  still  sure,”  returned  Dubose.  “The  ship 
will  come.  Only  she  cannot  stay  for  u*  in  one  spot. 
She  will  be  cruising  to  and  fro  until  she  intercepts 
us.  We  must  wait." 

“Ah.  good!  We  must  wait.  And  in  the  meantime, 
what?  Fry  here  in  the  sacred  heat  with  our  tongues 
hanging  out  while  you  deal  us  drop  by  drop— hein?” 

“Perhaps." 

“But  no!"  The  garroter  clenched  his  hunds. 
“Blood  of  God.  there  is  no  man  big  enough  to  feed 
me  with  a  spoon!" 

Fenayrou'a  chuckle  came  pat,  as  it  had  more  than 
once,  and  Dubose  shrugged. 

“You  laugh!”  cried  Perroquet,  turning  in  fury. 
"But  how  about  this  lascar  of  a  captain  that  lets  us 
put  to  sea  unprovided?  What?  He  thinks  of  every¬ 
thing,  does  he?  He  thinks  of  everything!  Sacred 
farceur— let  me  hear  you  laugh  again!" 

Somehow  Fenayrou  was  not  so  minded. 

“And  now  he  bids  us  be  reasonable,"  concluded 
The  Parrot.  “Tell  that  to  the  devils  in  hell.  You 
and  your  cigarettes  too.  Huh  comedian!” 

"It  is  true,"  muttered  Fenayrou,  frowning.  "A 
bad  piece  of  work  for  a  captain  of  runaways." 

But  the  doctor  faced  mutiny  with  hit  thin  smile. 

"All  this  alters  nothing.  Unless  we  would  die 
very  speedily,  we  must  guard  our  water." 

“By  whose  fault?" 

“Mine,"  acknowledged  the  doctor.  “I  admit  it. 
What  then?  We  can’t  turn  back.  Here  we  are. 
Here  we  must  stay.  We  can  only  do  our  best  with 
what  we  have." 

“I  want  a  drink,"  repeated  The  Parrot,  whoso 
throat  was  afire  since  he  had  been  denied. 

“You  can  claim  your  share,  of  course.  But  take 
warning  of  one  thing.  After  it  Is  gone  do  not  think 
to  sponge  on  us— on  Fenayrou  and  me." 

"He  would  be  capable  of  It.  the  pig!"  exclaimed 
fenayrou,  to  whom  this  thrust  hud  been  directed.  "I 
know  him.  See  here,  my  old.  the  doctor  la  right. 
Fair  for  one.  fair  for  all." 

“1  want  a  drink." 

Dubose  removed  the  wooden  plug  from  the  flask. 

“Very  well.”  he  said  quietly. 

With  the  delicacy  that  lent  aomething  of  legerdo- 
maln  to  all  his  gestures, 
he  took  out  a  small  ranvaa 
wallet,  the  crude  equivalent 
of  the  professional  black 
bag.  from  which  he  drew  a 
thimble.  Meticulously  he 
poured  a  brimming  measure. 
»»“l  Fenayrou  gave  a  ahout 
at  the  grumbler's  fallen  Jaw 
as  he  accepted  that  tiny  cup 
between  his  big  fingers. 
Dubose  served  Fenayrou 
and  himself  with  the  same 
amount  before  he  recorked 
the  bottle. 

“In  this  manner  we 
should  have  enough  to  last 
us  three  days— maybe  more 
— with  equal  shares  among 
the  three  of  us." 

p  Such  was  his  summing  of 

the  demonstration,  and  It 
passed  without  comment, 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  the 
premises,  that  he  should 
count  as  he  did  -  ignoring 
that  other  who  sat  alone  at 
the  stem  of  the  raft,  the 
black  Canaque,  the  fourth 
man. 

Perroquet  had  been  out- 
maneuvered.  but  he  listened 
sullenly  while  for  the  hun- 
dredth  time  Dubose  recited 
his  easy  and  definite  plan 
for  their  rescue,  as  ar¬ 
ranged  with  his  serrrt  cor¬ 
respondents. 

“That  sounds  very  well.” 
tSt  ■  observed  The  Parrot,  at 


I  HE  Canaque  was  steering  the  raft.  He  sat 
.Touched  at  the  stem,  bis  body  glistening  like  vmr- 
nishad  ebony  with  spray.  He  held  the  steering  paddle, 
immobile  as  an  image,  hi*  eyes  fixed  upon  the  course 
ahead.  There  was  no  trace  of  expression  on  his  face, 
no  hint  of  what  he  thought  or  felt  or  whether  he 
thought  or  felt  anything.  He  seemed  not  even  aware 
of  their  regard,  and  each  one  of  them  experienced 
somehow  thut  twinge  of  uneasiness  with  which  the 
white  confronts  his  brother  of  color— this  enigma 
brown  or  yellow  or  black  he  is  fated  never  wholly  to 
understand  or  to  fathom. 

“It  occurs  to  me.”  said  Fenayrou,  in  a  pause, 
“that  our  friend  hero  who  looks  like  a  shiny  boot  is 
able  to  steer  us  God  knows  where.  Perhaps  to 
claim  the  rewurd.” 

"Reassure  yourself"  answered  Dubose.  "He 
steers  by  my  orders.  Besides,  it  is  a  simple  crea¬ 
ture— an  infant,  truly,  Incapable  of  any  but  the  most 
primitive  reu*omng." 

“Is  he  incapable  of  treachery?" 

"Of  any  that  would  deceive  us.  Also,  he  is  bound 
by  his  duty.  I  made  my  bargain  with  his  chief,  up 
the  river,  and  this  one  is  sent  to  deliver  us  on  board 
our  ship.  It  i*  the  only  interest  he  has  in  us." 
"And  he  will  do  it?" 

"He  will  do  it.  Such  Is  the  nature  of  the  native.” 
"I  am  glad  you  feel  to,"  returned  Fenayrou,  ad¬ 
justing  himself  indolently  among  the  drier  reeds 
and  nursing  the  last  of  his  cigarette.  "For  ray 
[art  I  wouldn’t  trust  a  figurehead  like  that  for  two 
sous.  Muzuite!  What  a  monkey  face!” 

"Brute!"  repeated  Perroquet.  and  this  man, 
sprung  from  some  vile  river  front  slum  of  Argen- 
tvuil.  whoso  home  had  been  the  dock  pilings,  the 
grog  shop,  and  the  Jail,  even  thla  man  viewed  the 
black  Canaque  from  an  immeasurable  distance  with 
the  look  of  hatred  and  contempt. 

Under  the  heat  of  the  day  the  two  younger  con¬ 
vict*  lapsed  presently  Into  dosing.  But  Duboec  did 
not  dose.  Ilia  tormented  soul  peered  out  behind  its 
mask  as  hi-  stood  to  sweep 
the  sky  liras*  again  under 
shaded  hand.  His  theory 
had  been  so  precise,  the 
fact  was  so  different.  He 
had  counted  absolutely  on 
meeting  the  ship  — some 
small  schooner,  one  of  those 
flitting,  half  -  piratical 
trailers  of  the  copra  islands 
thut  can  be  hired  like  cubu 
in  a  dark  atreet  for 
any  queutionuhle  enterprise. 

Now  there  was  no  ahlp,  ami 
here  was  no  crossroad* 
where  one  might  sit  and 
wait.  Such  a  craft  as  the 
catamaran  could  not  be 
made  to  lie  to. 

The  doctor  foresaw  ugly 
complications  for  which  he 
had  not  prepare*!  ami  where¬ 
of  he  must  bear  the  burden. 

The  escape  had  been  his  own 
conception,  directed  by  him 
from  the  start.  He  had 
picked  hia  companions  de¬ 
liberately  from  the  whole 
farced  labor  squad,  Perro- 
quet  for  his  great  strength. 

Fenayrou  a*  n  ready  echo. 

He  had  made  it  plain  since 
their  first  dash  from  the 
mine,  during  their  *kirmi*h 
with  the  military  guards, 
their  subsequent  wanderings 
in  the  brush  with  blood¬ 
hounds  and  trackers  on  the 
trail  —  through  every  crisis 
—that  he  alone  should  be 
the  leader. 

For  the  others,  they  had 
understood  well  enough 
which  of  their  number  was 
the  chief  beneficiary.  Those 
mysterious  friends  on  the 
outside  that  were  reaching 
half  around  the  world  to 
further  their  release  had 
never  heard  of  such  indi¬ 
viduals  as  Fenayrou  and 
The  Parrot.  Dubose  was 
the  man  who  had  pulled  the 
w-ires.  that  brilliant  physi¬ 
cian  whose  conviction  for 
murder  hnd  followed  so  sen¬ 
sationally.  so  scandalously. 


By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  doctor  had 
taken  certain  necessary  measures. 

“Ho."  said  Fenayrou  sleepily.  “Behold  our  colors 
at  the  masthead.  What  is  that  for.  comrade?" 

The  sail  had  been  lowered  and  in  its  place 
streamed  the  scrap  of  crimson  scarf  that  had  served 
Dubose  a*  a  turban. 

“To  help  them  sight  us  when  the  ship  comes." 

“What  wisdom!"  cried  Fenayrou.  “Always  he 
thinks  of  everything,  our  doctor:  everything — " 


HE  stopped  with  the  phrase  on  his  lips  and  his  hand 
outstretched  toward  the  renter  of  the  platform. 
Here,  in  a  damp  depression  among  the  reeds,  had 
lain  the  wicker-covered  bottle  of  green  glass  in 
which  they  earned  their  water.  It  was  gone 
“Where  is  that  flask?"  he  demanded.  "The  sun 
has  grilled  me  like  a  bone." 

“You  will  have  to  grill  some  more."  said  Dubose 
grimly.  "This  crew  is  put  on  rations." 

Fenayrou  stared  at  him  wide-eyed,  and  from  the 
shadow  of  a  folded  mat  The  Parrot  thrust  his  pur¬ 
pled  face,  "llow?  What  do  you  s.ng  me  there? 
Where  is  that  water?" 

"I  have  it."  said  Dubose. 

They  saw.  in  fact,  that  he  held  the  flask  between 
hi*  knee*,  along  with  their  single  packet  of  food  in 
it*  wrapping  of  coconut  husk. 

"I  want  a  drink."  challenged  Perroquet. 

“Reflect  a  little.  We  must  guard  our  supplies  like 
reasonable  men.  One  does  not  know  how  long  we 
may  be  floating  here." 

Fell  a  silence  among  them,  heavy  and  strained,  in 
which  they  heard  only  the  squeaking  of  frail  basket- 
work  as  their  raft  labored  in  the  wash.  Slow  as 
was  their  progress,  they  were  being  pushed  steadily 
outward  and  onward,  and  the  last  cliffs  of  New 
Caledonia  were  no  longer  even  a  smudge  in  the  weot. 
but  only  a  ha«y  line.  And  still  they  had  seen  no 
moving  thing  upon  the  great  round  breast  of  the  sea 


Bui  Th #  Parrot  ’*  big  grip  elated  quiellg  around  his  wilt  and  pinioned  him 
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"My  faith,  it  would  not  be  well  for  them  to  They  observed  him.  and  for  the  first  time  with 

fail  me.  Figure  to  yourselves  that  there  is  a  direct  interest,  with  thought  of  him  as  a  fellow 

safety  vault  in  Paris  full  of  papers  to  lie  opened  being — with  the  beginning  of  envy. 

at  my  death.  Certain  friends  of  mine  rould  hardly  “He  does  not  seem  to  suffer." 

afford  to  have  some  little  confession*  published  “What  is  going  on  in  his  brain?  What  does  he 

that  would  be  found  there.  Such  a  tale  as  this,  dream  of  there?  One  would  say  he  despises  us.” 

for  instance — "  “The  beast!" 

And  to  amuse  them  he  told  an  indecent  anecdote  “Perhaps  he  is  waiting  for  us  to  die."  suggested 
of  high  life,  true  or  fictitious,  it  mattered  nothing.  Fenayrou  with  a  harsh  chuckle.  “Perhaps  he  is 
so  he  could  make  Fenayrou’s  eyes  glitter  and  The  waiting  for  the  reward.  He  would  not  starve  on 

Parrot  growl  in  wonder.  Therein  lay  his  means  of  the  way  home,  at  least.  And  he  rould  deliver  us — 

ascendancy  over  such  men.  the  knack  of  eloquence  piecemeal.” 
and  vision.  Harried,  worn,  oppressed  by  fears  that  They  studied  him. 

he  could  sense  so  much  more  sharply  than  they,  he  “How  does  he  do  it.  doctor?  Has  he  no  feeling?" 

must  expend  himself  now  in  vulgar  marvels  to  dis-  "I  have  been  wondering."  said  Dubose.  “It  may 
tract  these  ruder  minds.  He  succeeded  so  far  that  be  that  his  fibers  arc  tougher— his  nerves." 
when  the  wind  fell  at  sunset  they  were  almost  "Yet  we  have  had  water  and  he  none." 

cheerful,  ready  to  believe  that  the  morning  would  “But  look  at  his  skin,  fresh  and  moist " 

bring  relief.  They  dined  on  dry  biscuit  and  another  “And  his  belly,  fat  as  a  football!" 

thimbleful  of  water  apiece  and  took  watch  by  ami-  The  Parrot  hauled  himself  aboard, 

able  agreement.  And  through  that  long,  clear  “Don't  tell  me  this  black  beast  knows  thirst!"  he 
night  of  stars,  whenever  the  one  of  the  three  who  cried  with  a  strange  excitement.  “I*  there  any  way 
kept  between  his  cororudcs  chanced  to  look  aft,  he  he  could  steal  our  supplies?" 
could  see  the  vague  blot  of  another  figure — the  "Certainly  not" 

naked  Canaque.  who  slumbered  there  apart  “Then,  name  of  a  dog.  what  if  hr  has  supplies  of 

It  was  an  evil  dawning.  Fenayrou.  on  the  morn 
ing  trick,  was  aroused  by  a  foot  as  hard  as  a  hoof, 
and  started  up  at  Perroquct’s  wrathful  face,  and 
faced  the  doctor’s  grsver  glanor  behind. 

“Idler!  Good-for-nothing!  Will  you  wske  at 
least  before  I  smash  your  ribs?  Name  of  God, 
here  is  a  way  to  stand  watch!" 

"Keep  off!"  cried  Fenayrou  wildly.  "Keep  off. 

Don’t  touch  me!” 

"Eh,  and  why  not.  fool?  Do  you  know  that 
the  ship  could  have  missed  us?  A  ship  could  have 
passed  u*  a  dozen  times  while  you  slept?" 

"Bourrlque!" 

"Vache!" 

They  spat  the  insults  of  the  prison  while  Perroquet 
knotted  his  great  fist  over  the  other,  who  crouched 
away  catlike,  his  mobile  mouth  twisted  to  a  snarl 
Dubose  stood  aside  in  watchful  calculation  until 
against  the  angry  red  sunrise  in  which  they  floated 
there  flashed  Ihe  naked  ml  glrum  of  steel  Then 
he  stepped  between. 

"Enough.  Fenayrou,  put  up  that  knife.” 

"The  dog  kicked  me!" 

“You  were  at  fault,”  said  Dubose  sternly. 

•Terroquet!” 

"Are  we  all  to  die  that  he  may  sleep?"  stormed 
The  Parrot. 

"The  harm  is  done.  Listen  now.  both  of  you. 

Things  are  bad  enough  already.  We  may  need  all 
our  energies.  I.ook  about." 


He  pondered  it  for  a  time.  "See  here,”  he  said. 
"You  are  wise,  eh?  You  are  very  wise.  You  know 
things  we  do  not  and  you  keep  them  to  yourself.” 
He  leaned  forward  to  peer  into  the  doctor’s  face 
“Very  good.  But  if  you  think  you’re  going  to  use 
that  cursed  smartness  to  gel  the  best  of  us  in  uny 
way — see  here,  my  zig.  I  pull  your  gullet  out  like 
the  string  of  an  orange.  Like  that.  What?" 

Fenayrou  gave  a  nervous  giggle  and  Dubose 
shrugged,  but  it  was  perhaps  about  this  time 
that  he  began  to  regret  his  intervention  in  the 
knife  play. 

For  there  was  no  breeze  and  there  was  no  ship. 

By  the  third  morning  each  had  sunk  within  him¬ 
self.  away  from  the  rest.  The  doctor  was  lost  in  a 
profound  depression,  Penoquet  in  dark  suspicion, 
and  Fenayrou  in  bodily  suffering,  which  he  sup¬ 
ported  ill.  Only  two  effective  ties  still  bound  their 
confederacy.  One  was  the  flask  which  Dubose  had 
slung  at  his  side  by  a  strip  of  the  wickerwork. 
Every  move  he  made  with  it,  every  drop  he  poured, 
was  followed  by  burning  eyes.  And  he  knew  and  he 
had  no  advantage  of  them  in  knowing  that  the  will 
to  live  was  working  its  relentless  formula  aboard 
that  raft.  Under  his  careful  saving  there  still  re¬ 
mained  nearly  half  of  their  original  store. 

The  other  bond.  as  it  had  come  to  he  by  strange 
mutation,  was  the  presence  of  the  black  Canuqur. 


The  same  monstrous  notion  struck  them  all.  and 
the  others  swarmed  to  help.  They  knocked  the  black 
aside.  They  searched  the  platform  where  he  had  sat. 
burrowing  among  the  rushes,  seeking  some  secret 
cache,  another  bottle  or  a  gourd.  They  found  nothing. 

"We  were  mistaken,"  said  Dubose. 

But  Prrroquet  had  a  different  expression  for  dis¬ 
appointment.  He  turned  on  the  Canaque  and 
caught  him  by  the  kinky  mop  of  the  hair  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  give  him  what  is  known  as  gruel  in  the 
coboll  mines.  This  was  a  little  specialty  of  The 
Parrot’s.  He  paused  only  when  he  himself  was 
brrothlesa  and  exhausted  and  threw  the  limp,  un¬ 
misting  tody  from  him. 

"There,  lump  of  dirt!  That  will  teach  you. 
Maybe  you’re  nut  so  chipper  now.  my  boy—  hein? 
Not  quite  so  satisfied  with  your  luck.  Pig!  That 
will  make  you  f«el." 

It  was  a  ludicrous,  a  wanton,  a  witless  thing  Bui 
Ihe  others  said  nothing  The  learned  Dubose  made 
no  protest.  Fenayrou  had  none  of  his  usual  jests 
at  the  garroter's  stupidity.  They  looked  on  as  at 
the  satisfaction  of  a  common  grudge  The  white 
trampled  the  black,  with  or  without  cause,  and  that 
was  natural.  And  the  black  crept  away  into  his 
place  with  his  hurts  and  hia  wrongs  and  made  no 
sign  and  struck  no  blow.  And  that  was  natural  loo. 

The  sun  declined  into  a  blazing  furnace  whereof 
the  gates  stood  wide,  and  they  prayed  to  hasten  it 
and  cursed  because  it  hung  enchanted.  But  when 
it  was  gone  their  blistered  bodies  still  held  the  heat 
like  things  incandescent.  The  night  closed  down 
over  them  like  a  purple  bowl,  glazed  and  imperme¬ 
able.  They  would  have  divided  the  watches  again, 
though  none  of  them  thought  of  sleep,  but  Fenay¬ 
rou  made  a  discovery. 

"Idiots!"  he  rasped.  “Why  should  we  look  and 
look?  A  whole  navy  of  ship*  cannot  help  us  now. 
If  we  are  becalmed,  why  so  are  they!" 

The  Parrot  was  singularly  put  out. 

"Is  this  truer  he  asked  Dubose. 

“Ye*,  we  must  hope  for  a  breeze  first." 

“Then,  name  of  God.  why  didn't  you  tell  u* 
so?  Why  did  you  keep  on  playing  out  the  farcer 


rT,HKKK  was  no  forgetting  the  fourth  man  now. 
A  no  overlooking  of  him  He  loomed  upon  their 
consciousness,  more  formidable,  more  mysterious, 
more  exasperating  with  every  hour.  Their  own 
powers  were  ebbing.  The  naked  savage  had  yet  to 
give  the  slightest  sign  of  complaint  or  weakness. 

During  the  night  he  had  stretched  himself  out  on 
the  platform  as  before,  anil  after  a  time  he  had 
slept.  Through  the  hours  of  darkness  and  ailcnce 
while  each  of  the  whites  wrestled  with  despair,  this 
black  man  had  slept  as  placidly  as  a  child,  with 
easy,  regular  breathing.  Since  then  he  had  resumed 
hia  place  uft.  And  so  he  remained,  unchanged,  a 
fixed  fact  and  a  growing  wonder. 

The  brutal  rage  of  Perroquet,  in  which  he  hud 
vented  his  distorted  hale  of  the  native,  hod  been 
followed  by  superstitious  doubts. 

“Doctor,"  he  said  at  Inst,  in  awed  huskincM,  "is 
thin  a  man  or  a  fiend?” 

“It  is  a  man." 

"A  miracle,”  pul  in  Fenayrou. 

Hut  the  doctor  lifted  a  finger  in  n  way  hia  pupils 
would  have  remembered. 

"It  is  a  man,”  he  repeated,  "and  a  very  poor 
and  wretched  example  of  a  man.  You  will  find  no 
lower  type  anywhere.  Observe  hia  cranial  angle, 
the  high  ear*,  the  heavy  bonen  of  hia  skull.  He  Is 
scarcely  above  the  ape.  There  are  educated  apes 
more  intelligent." 

"Ah?  Then  what?" 

"He  has  a  secret,”  said  the  doctor. 

That  was  a  word  to  transfix  them. 

"A  secret!  But  we  see  him — every  move  he 
make*,  every  instant.  What  chance  for  a  secret?” 

The  doctor  rather  forgot  his  audience,  betrayed 
by  chagrin  and  bitterness. 

“Ilow  pitiful!”  he  mused.  "Here  ure  we  three- 
children  of  the  century’,  products  of  civilization— 1 
fancy  none  would  deny  that,  at  least.  And  here  is 
thia  man  who  belongs  before  the  Stone  Age.  In  a 
set  trial  of  fitness,  of  wits,  of  resource,  is  he  to  win? 

Pitiful!" 

“What  kind  of  secret?"  demanded  Perroquet, 

fuming. 

"I  cannot  say."  admitted  Dubose,  with  a  baffled 
c Mur,  “Po-Hbly  some  method  of  breathing,  some 
:-• <  uliar  i-  .ture  that  operates  to  cheat  the  aensa- 
ii'.ii -  <>f  the  (<>dy.  Such  things  are  known  among 
primitive  people-— known  and  carefully  guarded — 
!  ke  the  propertiea  of  certain  drugs,  the  usch  of 
hypnot.-m  and  complex  natural  laws.  Then,  again, 
a  may  l><-  psychologic — a  mental  attitude  persist- 
■  ntly  held.  Who  knows? 

“To  ask  him?  Useless.  He  will  not  tell.  Why 
-hi>uld  he?  We  -corn  him.  We  give  him  no  share 
v*  Uli  u-  We  abuse  him.  He  simply  falls  back  on 
his  own  expedient*.  He  simply  remains  inscrutable 

a-  be  ha*  always  been  and  will  always  be.  He 

They  are  the 


THEY  looked  and  saw  the  far.  round  horlson  and 
Ihe  empty  desert  of  the  sea  and  their  own  long 
shadows  that  allpped  alowly  before  them  over  Ita 
smooth,  slow  heuving,  and  nothing  else.  The  land 
had  sunk  away  from  them  in  the  night  some  one 
of  Ihe  chanre  currents  that  sweep  among  Ihe  island* 
had  drawn  them  none  could  say  where  or  how  far 
The  trap  hod  been  sprung.  "Good  God.  how  lonely 
it  is!”  breathed  Fenayrou  in  a  hush. 

No  more  was  said.  They  dropped  their  quarrel 
Silently  they  shared  their  rations  as  before,  made 
shift  to  eat  something  with  their  few  drops  of  water, 
nnd  sat  down  to  pit  themselves  one  against  another 
In  the  vital  struggle  that  each  rould  feel  was  com- 
ing— a  sort  of  tacit  test  of  endurance. 

A  calm  had  fallen,  as  it  does  between  trade*  in 
this  lluwed  belt,  an  absolute  calm.  The  air  him,* 
weighted.  The  sea  showed  no  faintest  crinkle,  only 
the  maddening,  unresting  heave  and  fall  In  pob-h.-l 
undulations  on  which  the  lances  of  the  sun  \  mkr  and 
drove  in  under  their  eyelids  as  white,  hot  *plint»r»; 
a  savage  sun  that  kindled  upon  them  with  th- 
power  of  a  burning  glass,  that  sucked  the  moi*tur. 
from  poor  human  bits  of  jelly  and  sent  them  craw! 
Ing  to  the  shelter  of  their  mats  and  brought  therr 
nut  again,  gasping,  to  shrivel  anew.  The  water, 
the  world  of  water,  seemed  sleek  and  thi.  k  as  oil 
They  came  to  loathe  it  and  the  rotting  smell  of  it.  in. I 
when  the  doctor  made  them  dip  them*elve>  overside 
they  found  little  comfort.  It  was  warm,  sluggi-h 
slimed.  But  a  curious  thing  resulted. 

While  they  clung  along  the  edge  of  the  raft  they 
all  faced  inboard,  and  there  sat  the  black  Canaque 
He  did  not  join  them.  He  did  not  glance  at  them 
He  sat  hunkered  on  his  heels 
in  the  way  of  the  native, 
with  arms  hugging  his  knees 
He  stayed  in  his  place  at  the 
stem,  motionless  under  that 
shuttering  sun,  gazing  out  ^ 
into  vacancy.  Whenever  they 
raised  their  eyes  they  saw  him. 

He  was  the  only  thing  to  see. 

"Here  is  one  who  appears 
to  enjoy  himself  quite  well.” 
remarked  Dubose. 

"I  was  thinking  so  myself,” 
said  Fenayrou. 

“The  animal !"  rumbled 
the  barbarous  Perroquet.  Hr  tpread  HU 


never  tell*  those  innermost  secrets 
ttuii-!'  by  which  he  has  survived  from  the  depth  of 
•nr.-,  by  which  he  may  yet  survive  when  all  our 
wisdom  ia  dust." 

r“l  know  several  very  excel¬ 
lent  wnys  of  learning  se¬ 
crets,”  said  Fenayrou  as  he 
passed  his  dry’  tongue  over 
his  lips.  "Shall  I  begin?’’ 

Dubose  came  back  with  a 
start  and  looked  at  him, 

“It  would  be  useless.  He 
could  stand  any  torture  you 
could  invent.  No,  that  is 
-  >  not  the  way." 

"Listen  to  mine.”  said 
Perroquet.  with  sudden  vio¬ 
lence.  "Mr.  I  am  wearied  of 
•  < alrdonia  the  gab.  (Cont'd  on  p.  .d) 
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BY  FREDERICK  R.  BECHDOLT 

ILlUlfltTID  R  V  MARTI!  oust  HOWLAND 
p  cession  On  either  aide  of  the  »lr*et  Ike  doorway* 


TICK  sheriff  »H  sitting  in  hi*  office  pondering 
over  ii  loiter  from  the  morning  mail,  when 
fitorgc.  the  chief  deputy,  came  from  the  telephone 
booth:  "Trouble  In  Whetstone,"  he  announced. 
The  Peco*  Kid  again;  some  *ort  of  n  ihooting. 
The  wire  wont  back  on  u*  and  that’*  a*  far  a*  ! 
«un  make  out— only,  they  aay  they  want  you  in 
remm  If  you  can  come." 

The  nhcrilF  niched  "Of  all  the  Infernal  luck!" 
He  lammed  the  letter  Into  hi*  pocket  half  folded. 
"Ju»t  when  nn  old  friend  write*  a*kinir  you  to  do 
him  a  favor,  along  come*  Whetatone  roaring  for 
help,  and  you’ve  got  to  turn  him  down  because  that 
hunch  of  ilry  farmer*  ain’t  able  to  look  out  for 
lh*ni  selves.  Well!"  He  dismissed  hi*  regret*  along 
with  the  letter.  "The  Peco*  Kid,  you  *ay,  George? 
Ilogjfono  that  half-breed  anyhow!  I  don’t  know 
what  we're  going  to  do  with  him.” 

"Hang  him  *ome  day,  I  reckon”  (the  chief  deputy 
•mtled) ,  “union*  you  *hoot  him  getting  him” 

The  sheriff  drummed  on  the  de»k  top  with  hi* 
linger  end*;  hi*  dl*tn*tc  for  Maying  fellow  being* 
««*  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  hi*  record  a* 
i  gunman.  “All  right."  he  -aid  quietly,  "have  one 
of  the  boy*  put  grub  and  blanket*  in  the  car.  I’ve 
got  an  iilea  this  i*  going  to  be  u  ease  of  out  all  night." 

“The  trouble  with  the  Peco*  Kid,"  he  told  George, 
uhile  a  truaty  from  the  jail  wa*  •  locking  up  the 
roadster  for  the  journey,  “i*  thia;  he  wa*  born 
about  fifteen  years  too  lute.  Arizona's  caught  up 
to  the  styles,  and  he  don’t  fit  Now  take  Whet. tone; 
it’*  about  the  last  spot  In  the  world  where  they’d 
really  appreciate  gun  plays — Cousin  Jack  miner* 
and  dry  farmer*!" 

The  chief  deputy  agreed.  "But."  he  added,  “what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  him?  You  can't  reform 
him;  It'*  in  hi*  blood.  Hi*  father  wa*  a  two-gun 
man  for  one  of  those  big  cow  outfit*  down  near  the 
line;  I  mind  when  the  old  man  used  to  ride  into 
town  with  all  his  artillery  hanging  on  him — just 
honing  for  trouble.  His  mother  was  an  Apache. 
.W."  George  slapped  the  de«k  top  with  hi*  office 
ruler,  "he’ll  just  naturally  keep  getting  tougher 
until  he  finds  trouble  once  too  often  and  winds  up 
by  getting  hung." 

The  sheriff  shook  his  head  and  smiled  regretfully. 
"For  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  help  sympathizing  with 
him,  He’s  wild — that'*  all  that  ail*  him  down  at 
the  bottom — and  the  blamed  country’s  tame.  Can’t 
‘»y  I  like  so  many  of  those  blessed  barbed-wire 
fences  myself.  Well,”  he  said,  rising,  ”111  be  start¬ 
ing.  I  suppose  III  have  to  bring  him  back  with  me.” 

WHILE  the  hot.  white  Arizona  morning  grew 
into  blnzing  noon,  and  through  the  midday  hour, 
the  sheriff  drove  on  enshrouded  by  a  swift,  gray 
cloud  of  dust. 

The  gray  road  turned;  the  car  shot  among 
environ*  of  tin-can  heap*  and  tents  into  a  brief 
“idc  street  of  corrugated  iron  buildings  and.  pine 
•hseks.  Midway  down  this  thoroughfare  the  sheriff 
brought  it  to  an  abrupt  cow-pony  stop.  A  tall, 
gaunt  man  came  leisurely  forth  from  the  camp's 
general  store,  and  placed  one  foot  on  the  running 
board  while  he  shook  hands. 

"Well,  judge.”  The  sheriff  leaned  back  and  rolled 
a  cigarette.  “What’s  it  amount  to  anyhow?" 

Whetstone’s  justice  of  the  peace  stroked  hi* 
grizzled  jaw,  and  his  eyes  took  on  a  speculative  ex - 
1—  6 


were  disgorging  men  until  every  building  had  its 
group.  Miner.  Mexican,  and  sunburnt  farmer,  they 
bided  there  beyond  the  fringe*  of  the  road  according 
to  the  usage  of  a  land  which  Mill  recognize*  every 

-l-ooks  to  me."  the  justice  said  quietly,  “like 
•  rouble  might  come  out  of  IL  That  Infernal  Peco# 
Kid  done  shot  the  Swede  that  runt  the  ratin’  hou*e 
laat  night.  Drilled  him  through  the  foot  boru*  he 
wouldn't  dance  high  enough." 

The  sheriff  smiled;  the  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
also  remembered  the  day*  of  the  pastoral,  winked 
one  eye  solemnly.  "But."  said  be.  "the  Kid  done 
lit  out  thia  rno'nin'.  an’  he’a  sent  back  word—" 
He  turned  his  raze  toward  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
street  and  beckoned.  A  cowboy  emerged  from  the 
crowd  before  the  nearest  doorway  and  crossed  the 
rood  at  a  clipping,  high-heeled  walk.  Ila  nodded  a* 
he  took  the  sheriff*  hand:  "Howdy.  Jim." 

"Tell  him."  -aid  the  justice  of  Whetatone 

“I  met  up  with  him  thia  rno’nin’  about  ten  mile 
this  aide  of  the  Of  Ho*.  Ranch;  he  wa*  balded  fer 
the  mountain*  an’  crowdin'  hi*  pony  pretty  tol’abl# 
hard  He  pulled  up.  an’  I  seen  he  was  packin'  a 
Winchester  an’  a  fo’ty-fire  gun.  Say*  he:  ’Ed.  when 
yo’  get  to  Whetstone,  if  yo’  see  the  *heriff.  tell  him 
the  best  thing  be  kin  do  I*  not  to  follow  me  *  With 
that  he  made  to  star*  on.  an*  I  didn’t  aim  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  him  none." 

The  sheriff  held  hi*  cigarette  between  two  finger* 
and  blew  forth  a  thin  line  of  smokr.  Ilia  smile  wa* 
atill  unchanged,  but  the  pupil*  of  hi*  eye*  had  be¬ 
come  like  pin  points.  The  cowboy's  manner  grew 
eager.  "Want  me  along?"  he  asked 

"Thank*.  Ed.  no."  The  sheriff's  voice  wa*  gentle. 
"Ill  he  shoving  on." 

"Grub?"  the  justice  wrested. 

"Got  plenty.  See  you  later,  judge.’ 

A  minute  afterward  the  ear  vanished  in  a  dust 
cloud  where  the  mesquite  met  the  limits  of  ’he  town. 

AT  the  Old  Horse  Ranch  the  sheriff  left  his  auto¬ 
mobile  and  procured  a  mount.  A  few  miles  out 
he  picked  up  the  trail — a  displaced  fragment  of  rock, 
a  bit  of  disturbed  earth:  therein  he  read  the  sign* 
of  a  shod  horse,  jaded  by  heat  and  distance,  goaded 
to  the  running  walk. 

When  the  first  faint  light  of  the  next  morning  wa* 
spreading  over  the  naked  peak*  of  that  southern 
mountain  range,  he  left  his  horse  where  the  first 
tall  cliffs  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain  and  followed 
the  faint  imprints  up  a  narrow  gorge 
The  lofty  pinnacle*  of  granite  at  the  canon’s  head 
were  flushing  pink  under  the  caresses  of  the  rising 
sun  when  he  rounded  a  sharp  turn  and  halted 
abruptly  with  the  smell  of  wood  smoke  in  hi* 
widened  nostrils.  Ahead  of  him  a  little  fire  threw 
high  lights  against  the  rocks;  the  flame  flared  red 
in  the  draft  which  was  sweeping  up  toward  the 
peak#:  outlined  against  the  ruddy  glare,  a  man  was 
crouching  with  his  hack  to  the  sheriff;  a  rifle 
lay  near  by. 

The  sheriff  shifted  his  own  rifle  until  his  hand 
rame  a  little  closer  to  the  breach ;  he  crooked  his  arm 
slightly  at  the  elbow,  raising  the  weapon  toward 
hi*  hip.  Thus  be  stood  until  the  crouching  figure 
turned  and  the  swarthy  face  confronted  him;  then 
he  spoke  quietly,  saying  merely:  "All  right,  son." 


The  face  became  tense  in  the  instant;  the  whole 
figure  seemed  to  tighten;  the  left  arm  shot  out  until 
the  hand  was  neap  the  rifle  There  it  stopped. 

"No  use."  The  sheriff’s  voice  hud  hardened.  He 
made  no  move  to  raise  his  weapon  higher,  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  small  advantage  In  time  which  may 
mean  life  to  one  man  and  death  to  another  waa  hi*. 
"You'll  have  to  come  along  with  me."  he  *aid  easily. 

Both  men  remained  motionless  while  some  sec¬ 
ond*  passed;  the  eye*  of  the  Peco*  Kiri  wore  fixed 
on  hi*  rifle,  and  hi#  fingers  were  twitching  with 
eagerness.  At  length  hi*  right  hand  came  alowly 
back  toward  hla  aide;  he  roue  to  hin  feet  and 
shrugged  his  shoulder*  like  an  Indian. 

The  firelight  revealed  all  the  hard,  bold  linea  on 
hia  face;  hit  head  wa*  luirk  defiantly,  and  Ilia  eye* 
w’ere  as  sullen  as  a  captive  hawk's. 

"If  that  play  hud  not  come  up  the  way  it  did"— 
hia  voice  was  deep,  a  savage  monotone— "I’d  of 
killed  yo’  all  right,  but  yo’  had  the  aldge,  and  I’m 
going  along  " 

The  sheriff  made  no  direct  answer,  but  walked 
toward  his  prisoner.  "Laat  time  I  took  you."  he 
said  quietly,  "you  came  to  me  and  brought  your  gun. 
This  time  I  have  to  go  to  you  and  get  It ;  and  the 
next-  looks  like  I'll  have  to  kill  you  the  next  time." 

Thereafter  they  got  along  eompanlonably  enough 
and  whiled  away  the  long  hour*  of  the  homeward 
journey  with  lazy  di»cu**ion  of  auch  subject*  a*  the 
changing  landscape  and  their  own  vagrant  fancies 
brought  to  mind:  the  remarkable  increase  of  Mexi¬ 
can  cattle  on  this  aide  of  the  line  ainre  the  beginning 
of  the  revolutions;  the  respective  merits  of  different 
caliber*  as  to  impart  and  trajectory;  the  insidious 
spread  of  harbed-wire  fence*  and  dry  farmers: 
which  last  suggested  Whetstone. 

"Why."  tho  sheriff  asked,  "did  you  come  bark 
there  anyhow?  It’s  no  place  for  you," 

"Where  else  is  there  to  go?"  the  Peco*  Kid  do- 
manded.  and  looked  aw-uy  toward  the  South.  The 
sheriff  noted  that  a  wistfulncss  had  come  into  hi* 
eyes.  Once  or  twice  afterward,  when  they  stoppen 
on  the  road,  the  sheriff  saw  his  prisoner  standing 
with  hi*  face  turned  southward  and  that  same  wist- 
fulness  in  his  eye*.  But  when  they  passed  the  first 
tin-can  piles,  with  Whetstone'*  brief,  wide  street 
opening  just  ahead  of  them,  the  last  traces  of  soft¬ 
ness  vanished  from  those  swarthy  features;  the  Pecos 
Kid  was  scowling;  hi*  lip*  made  a  thin,  ugly  line. 

"The  Indian’s  come  out  in  him,"  the  sheriff  told 
the  justice  of  the  peace.  "He’s  renegade  from  now  on." 

The  justice  stroked  his  grizzled  jnw;  having 
fought  and  dodged  Apache*  two  decade#  before  the 
valley  saw  a  plow,  he  had  for  them  some  of  that 
understanding  which  at  times  begets  sympathy. 
“These  here  dry  farmers.”  he  said  slowly,  "are  pison 
agin  him  ;  he  didn't  ought  to  'avc  come  back." 

"Wonder  where  he’s  been  the  Inst  four  years?" 
the  sheriff  queried. 

The  justice  shook  his  head.  "Search  me.  He  done 
showed  up  a  month  or  two  ago  about  as  sociable  a- 
a  sidewinder,  and  he  ain't  said  no  word  about  his 
travel*.  Cattle  rustlin'  som'er's,  I  reckon.  One 
thing  I  do  know  is  where  he’s  goin’.  an'  that’s  the 
gallows — onless  yo'  happen  to  bent  him  to  it  with  n 
fo'ty-five  some  day."  He  nodded  grimly:  "May  as 
well  hold  ce't  on  him  to-night  an'  git  him  over  to  tli  ■ 
county  jail  to-morrow." 

“Suita  me.”  the  sheriff  acquiesced.  (C'oaf'd  on  />.  0 1) 
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current*  which  leak  off  the  rails  of  elec¬ 
tric  railways  to  a  serious  extent  under 
certain  conditions.  These  conditions  are 
eften  remediable  at  insignificant  ex¬ 
pense.  Sometime*  the  remedy  for  them 
serves  also  actually  to  better  the  elec¬ 
tric-railway  service.  The  dependence  of 
the  public  on  the  service  rendered  by 
water  mains  for  sanitary  or  fire  protec¬ 
tion  purposes,  or  by  gas  mains  and  un¬ 
derground  cables  for  cooking,  heating, 
telephone,  or  electric  light,  is  so  com¬ 
plete  that  the  reports  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  bureau  on  the  causes  of  elec¬ 
trolysis  and  methods  of  mitigation  are 
serving  the  public  interest  in  all  part* 
of  the  country. 

Circular  54,  "The  National  Electrical 
Safety  Code."  is  a  publication  which  is 
of  great  interest  and  importance.  This 
ir  the  result  of  three  years  of  thorough 
study  and  discussion,  in  which  the  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  bureau  have  had  the  co¬ 
operation  of  such  organizations  as  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  the 
American  Electric  Railway  Association, 
and  other  national  associations  repre¬ 
senting  the  electrical  interests,  as  well 
as  the  engineers  of  State  commissions 
and  municipalities.  This  code  contains 
a  >el  of  safety  rules  for  both  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  electric  light  and 
power  stations  and  substation*,  and  also 
lor  electrical  apparatus  in  factories, 
workshops,  and  all  other  places  where 
electrical  apparatus  and  machinery  are 
u«ed.  It  also  provides  standards  of  con¬ 
struction  for  the  electrical  line*  (over¬ 
head  and  underground)  which  carry 
electricity  from  the  generating  stations 
to  the  places  of  iu  use.  often  through 
The  code  is  intended  to 
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city  Street* 
be  used  voluntarily  by  electrical  com¬ 
panies  and  the  users  of  electricity  gen¬ 
erally.  and  also  to  be  adopted  by  State 
public -service  commissions  and  accident 
commissions  and  municipalities,  and  is 


bound  to  have  an  immense  influence  in 
improving  construction  and  practice 
and  in  reducing  electrical  accidents. 

Standardising  Electrical  Practice 

Electricity  is  one  of  the  safest 

as  well  as  most  generally  applieatile 
sources  of  light,  heat,  and  power,  but 
there  has  been  a  great  need  of  the 
standardization  of  construction  and 
operation,  in  the  interest  of  greater 
rafety.  and  it  is  Mined  that  the  code 
will  meet  this  need  in  an  adequate  and 
latisfactory  manner.  Certainly  the  na¬ 
tion-wide  study  of  the  subject  which  the 
bureau  ha*  made,  mulling  in  a  code 
which  can  be  used  in  every  State  and 
city  of  the  country,  i*  far  better  than 
kwal  studies  molting  in  local  set*  of 
rules,  which  would  necessarily  be  far 
from  complete  and  would  vary  widely  in 
their  provisions. 

The  “National  Electrical  Safety 
Code."  based  upon  these  investigation*. 
I*  contained  in  an  octavo  volume  of 
328  pages,  and  will  he  supplied  at  20 
cents  per  copy  bound  in  paper  and  at 
30  cent*  per  copy  liound  in  flexible  cloth. 
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But  the  doctor  was  mile*  beyond  them. 

"Watch?"  growled  The  Parrot  “I 
believe  you.  old  windbag.  It  is  all  one 
watch.  !  deep  no  more  and  leave  any 
man  alone  with  that  hottle  " 

To  this  the  issue  finally  sharpened. 
Such  craving  among  sucb  men  could 
not  be  stayed  much  longer  hv  drib¬ 
lets.  They  watched.  They  watched  the 
Canaque.  Thcv  watched  each  other. 
And  they  watched  the  falling  level  in 
their  flask  until  the  tension  gave. 

Another  dawn  under  the  same  dead 
calm,  rising  like  a  conflagration  through 
the  puddled  air.  cloudless,  hopeless! 
Another  day  of  Minding,  slow^drawn 
agony  to  meet  And  Dubose  announced 
that  their  allowance  must  be  cut  to  half 
a  thimbleful 

There  remained  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  liter — a  miserable  reprieve  of 
bare  life  among  the  three  of  them,  but 
one  good  swallow  for  a  yearning  throat. 
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commodities  and  service*,  as  well  as 
with  the  proper  standards  by  which 
*uch  measurement*  are  determined,  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Federal 
(ioirrnmcnt  carries  on  much  research 
end  testing  of  a  scientifically  precise 
iharacter  over  a  broad  range  of  sub¬ 
ject*. 

Among  these,  one  of  the  questions  of 
great  importance  and  daily  interest  to 
a  very  large  part  of  the  public  is  that 
dealing  with  public-utility  standard* 
as  applied  to  tne  adequacy  and  safety 
of  the  service  rendered  by  public-utility 
companies.  The  extent  of  this  public- 
utility  problem  will  be  readily  recog¬ 
nized  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  cost 
of  electrical  power  stations  and  their 
< >utaide  line*,  telephone  and  telegraph 
line*,  roadways  and  piping  system*  in 
service  for  providing  electric  light, 
power,  heat,  railway,  telephone,  tele¬ 
graph.  ga*.  and  water  service  to  the 
general  public  approximate*  ten  billion 
dollars.  Thi*  capital  constitute*  the  in- 
tested  saving*  of  a  large  number  of 
the  country'*  citizen*,  while  the  cost  of 
the  service  rendered  is  borne  by  the 
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TIIK  investigations  of  the  bureau  on 
these  matter*  have  been  in  progress 
several  years,  and  a  number  of  valua¬ 
ble  publication*  have  been  issued  de¬ 
scribing  the  work  or  pmmting  the 
recommendations  of  the  bureau  b*ml 
on  the  work.  Some  of  the  publication* 
are  quite  technical  and  of  interest 
chiefly  to  consulting  engineer*  and  the 
engineer*  of  public-utility  companies 
and  commission*.  Other*  are  of  more 
general  interest  and  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  the  manager*  of  utility  prop¬ 
erties,  city  electricians,  mrmlwr*  of  city 
council*,  and  public  spirited  citizen* 
who  take  an  intrrrat  in  civic  affairs  and 
wi*h  to  know  more  about  the  public 
utilities  and  the  base*  of  standards  of 
service. 

The  following  are  among  the  m 
popular  of  the  bureau's  publications 
Circular  No.  32.  "Standards  for  Ga* 
Service."  and  Circular  No.  M,  "Stand¬ 
ard*  for  Electric  Service."  priced  re¬ 
spectively  35  and  45  cents,  describe  the 
character  of  service  which  a  gas  or  elec¬ 
tric  company  should  render  in  order 
that  the  customer  may  receive  adequate 
and  proper  return  for  hi*  monthly  ex¬ 
penditure.  Beside*  a  resume  of  State 
and  municipal  requirements  now  in  ef- 
feet  in  various  part*  of  the  country, 
model  rule*  are  proposed  in  these  pub¬ 
lications  for  adoption  by  State  and  city 
authorities,  describing  the  proper  way 
in  which  to  flx  the  candle  power,  the 
heating  value,  the  punty  or  pr***ure  of 
the  gas  supply,  or  the  voltage  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  elect rie  current.  The  cir¬ 
culars  also  tell  of  the  condition*  which 
the  gas  and  electric  meters  employed  by 
utilities  should  meet  in  order  that  they 
I*  considered  acceptable  instrument* 
for  measurement  of  the  *upply  and 
determination  of  the  monthly  bill. 

Technological  Paper  No.  52.  “Methods 
of  Electrolysis  Mitigation."  which  may 
!>e  obtained  for  30  rent*,  has  to  do  with 
the  prevention  of  electrical  injury  to 
buried  water  mains,  gas  main*,  or  dee- 
trie  cable  sheath*,  by  the  "vagabond" 


The  Fourth  Man 


You  « 
h*  i*  i 

v*in*. 
drink.’ 

"No."  returned  Dubose  “It 
be  hot.  Also  It  would  be  salt.  For 
food — perhaps.  But  wc  do  not  need 
foo.1." 

“Kill  the  animal,  then,  and  throw  him 
over!" 

“We  gain  nothing." 

“Well,  sacred  name,  what  do  you 
want?" 

"To  beat  him!"  cried  the  doctor,  curi¬ 
ously  agitated-  “To  beat  him  at  the 
game— that's  what  I  want!  For  oar 
i  own  sake*,  for  our  racial  pride,  we 
|  must,  we  must-  To  outlast  him.  to 
prove  ourselves  hi*  masters.  Bv  better 
brain,  by  better  organization  and  con¬ 
trol.  Watch  him.  watch  him.  friend* — 
.  that  we  may  ensnare  him.  that  we  may 
detect  and  defeat  him  in  the 
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At  sight  of  the  bottle,  at  the  tinkle  of 
its  limpid  content,  so  cool  and  silvery 
green  inside  the  glass.  Fenayrou's  nerve 
snapped. 

"More!"  he  begged,  with  pleading 
hands.  "I  die.  More!" 

When  the  doctor  re  fusel  him  he 
i:  rove  led  among  the  reeds,  then  rose 
•’uidenly  to  his  knees  and  tossed  hi* 
arms  abroad  with  a  hoarse  cry: 

-A  ship!  A  ship!" 

The  others  span  about.  They  saw  the 
thin  unbroken  ring  of  this  greater  and 
more  terrible  prison  to  which  they  had 
exchanged,  and  that  was  all  they  saw, 
though  they  stared  and  stared.  They 
turned  back  to  Fenayrou  and  found  him 
in  the  act  of  tilting  the  bottle.  A  cun¬ 
ning  slash  of  his  knife  hud  loosest  it 
trom  its  sling  at  the  doctor’s  side.  Even 
now  he  was  sucking  at  the  mouth,  spill¬ 
ing  the  precious  liquid— 

With  the  one  sweep  l’crroquct  caught 
up  their  paddle  and  flattened  him, 
crushed  him. 

Springing  ucroas  the  prostrate  man, 
Dubose  snatched  the  flask  upright  and 
put  the  width  of  the  ruft  between  him- 
•elf  and  the  big  gnrroter  who  stood 
ante- legged,  his  bloodshot  eyes  alight, 
rumbling  in  his  chest. 

There  is  no  ship,"  said  The  Parrot. 
There  will  be  no  ship.  We  are  done 
Because  of  you  and  your  rotten  prom- 
IV.  that  brought  us  here  doctor,  liar, 
ass!" 

Dubose  stood  firm. 

"Come  u  step  nrurer  ami  I  break  bot¬ 
tle  and  ull  over  your  head.” 

They  stood  regarding  each  other,  nnd 
lVrn»|uet’s  brows  gathered  in  a  slow 
effort  of  thought. 

"Consider,”  urged  Dubose  with  hi* 
.mint  touch  of  pedantry.  ’’Why  should 
you  and  I  fight?  We  lire  rational  men 
We  can  see  this  trouble  through  nnd 
sin  yet.  Such  weather  cunnot  last  for- 
.vcr.  Besides,  here  are  only  two  of  us 
to  divide  the  water  now.” 

"That  is  true.”  nodded  The  Parrot, 
"That  Is  true.  Isn’t  It?  Fenavrou  kindly 
Dines  us  his  share.  An  inheritance 
-hat?  A  fnmoua  Idea.  I’ll  take  mine 
now." 

Dubose  probed  him  keenly. 

“My  share,  at  once,  if  you  n!en*e“ 
insisted  Perroquot.  with  heuvv  docility 
Afterward,  we  shall  see.  Afterward." 
The  doctor  smiled  his  grim  and  wan 
little  smile. 

"So  l-e  It." 

Without  relinquishing  the  flask  he 
litwighl  out  his  cunvns  wallet  once  more 
(hat  wallet  which  replaced  the  pro- 
fcuional  black  bar— and  rolled  out  the 
thimble  by  some  swift  sleight  of  his 
flexible  fingers  while  he  held  Pvrro- 
uuet’s  glance  with  his  own. 

“I  will  measure  It  for  you.” 
lie  poured  the  thimbleful  and  handesl 
I  over  quickly,  nnd  when  Permquet  had 
tnsstxl  it  off  he  filled  again  anil  again 
’Tour— five,"  he  counted.  “That  Is 
enough." 

Hut  The  Parrot’s  big  grip  closed 
aictly  around  his  wrist  at  the  last 
offering  and  pinion'd  him  and  held  him 

“STlt  it  not  enough.  Now  I  will 
take  the  rest.  Ha,  wise  man!  Have  I 
Doled  you  at  last?” 

There  was  no  chance  to  struggle,  and 
Dubose  did  not  try,  only  stayed  smiling 
op  at  him.  waiting. 

Perroouet  took  the  bottle. 

“The  best  man  wins."  he  remarked. 
“Hh,  my  zig?  A  bright  notion— of 
yours.  The — beat—” 

His  lips  moved,  hut  no  sound  issue.! 
\  look  of  the  most  intense  surprise 
•prend  upon  his  round  face.  He  stood 
•waylnjt  a  moment,  and  collapsed  like  a 
huge  hinged  toy  when  the  string  is  rut. 

Dubose  stooped  and  caught  the  bottle 
again,  looking  down  at  hi*  big  adver¬ 
sary.  who  sprawled  in  brief  convulsion 
and  lay  still,  a  bluish  scum  oozing  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth. 

“Yes.  the  best  man  wins,”  repented 
the  doctor,  and  laughed  as  he  in  turn 
railed  the  flask  for  a  draft. 

"The  best  wins!"  echoed  a  voice  in  his 
rar. 

Fenayrou.  writhing  up  and  striking 
like  a  wounded  snake,  drove  the  knife 
bcenc  between  his  shoulders. 

The  bottle  fell  and  rolled  to  the  mid- 
'He  of  the  platform,  and  there,  while 
mch  slrove  vainly  to  reach  it.  it  poured 
out  its  treasure  in  a  tiny  stream  that 
trickled  away  nnd  was  UxsL 

TT  may  have  been  minutes  or  hours 
A  later— for  time  has  no  count  in  ompti- 
ntsi—  when  next  a  sound  proceeded 
rem  that  fruil  slip  of  a  raft,  hung  like 
1  mot*  between  sea  and  sky.  It  was  a 
thraie  of  song,  a  wandering  strain  in 
ra,“  tones  and  fluted  accidentals,  not 


unmelodious.  The  black  Canaque  was 
singing.  He  sang  without  emotion  or 
effort,  quite  casually  and  softly  to  him¬ 
self.  So  he  might  sing  by  his  forest 
hut  to  ease  some  hour  of  idleness. 
Clasping  his  knees  and  gazing  out  into 
space,  untroubled,  unmoved,  enigmatic 
to  the  end,  he  sang— he  sang. 

And.  after  all,  the  ship  came. 

She  came  in  a  manner  befitting  the 
sauciest  little  tops!  schooner  between 
Xukahiva  and  the  Pelews  —  as  her 
owner  often  averred  and  none  but  the 
envious  denied — in  a  manner  worthy, 
too,  of  that  able  Captain  Jean  Guibert. 
the  merriest  little  scamp  that  ever 
cleaned  a  pearl  bank  or  snapped  a  cargo 
of  labor  from  a  scowling  coast.  Before 
the  first  whiff  out  of  the  west  came  the 
Petite  Susanne,  curtsying  and  skip¬ 
ping  along  with  a  flash  of  white  frill  by 
her  forefoot,  and  brought  up  startled 
and  stood  shaking  her  skirts  and  keep¬ 
ing  herself  quite  daintily  to  windward. 

"And  'ere  they  are  sure  enough,  by 
dam!"  said  the  polyglot  Captain  Jean 
in  the  language  of  commerce  and  pro¬ 
fanity.  "Zose  passengers  for  us.  hey? 
They  been  here  all  the  time,  not  ten 
mile  off— I  bet  you.  Marteau.  Ain’t  it 
’ell?  What  you  rink,  my  gar?" 

HIS  second,  a  tall  and  excessively 
bony  individual  of  gloomy  outlook, 
handed  hack  the  glasses. 

"More  bad  luck.  I  never  approved 
of  this  job  And  now — see?— we  have 
had  our  voyage  for  nothing.  What  mis¬ 
fortune!" 

"Marteau.  if  that  pood  Saint  Pierre 
gives  you  some  day  a  gold  ’mrp  still  you 
would  holler  bad  luck— bad  job!"  re¬ 
torted  Captain  Jean.  "Do  I  "ire  you  to 
stand  zere  and  cry  about  *e  luck?  Get 
a  boat  over,  and  quicker  zan  xat!" 

M  Marteau  aroused  himself  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  take  command  of  the  boat's 
crew  that  presently  dropped  away  to 
Investigate. 

"It  is  even  as  I  thought,"  he  called  up 
from  the  quarter  when  he  returned  with 
his  report.  "I  told  you  how  it  would  be. 
Captain  Jean." 

Hey?"  cried  the  captain,  bouncing  at 
the  rail.  “Have  you  got  lose  passengers 
yet.  enfant  de  salaud?" 

"I  have  not,”  said  Marteau  in  the  tone 
of  lugubnoua  triumph.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  that  could  Have  please-! 
him  quite  so  much  as  this  chance  to 
prove  Captain  Jean  the  loser  on  a  ven- 
lure.  ” We  ore  too  late.  Bad  luck,  bad 
luck— that  calm  What  misfortune! 
They  are  all  dead!" 

“Will  you  mind  your  business?" 
shouted  the  skipper 
.’’But  still,  the  gentlemen  are  dead—” 
"What  is  zut  to  me?  All  *e  better, 
they  will  coal  noting  to  feed.1* 

"out  how  ** 

"Hogsheads,  my  gar."  said  Captain 
Jean  paternally.  "Zose  hogsheads  in 
the  afterhold.  Fill  them  nicely  with 
brine,  and  zere  »e  are!"  And.  having 
drawn  all  possible  satisfaction  from  the 
other’s  amazement,  he  sprang  the  nub 
of  his  joke  with  a  grin.  "Zr  gentle- 
men’a  passage  is  all  paid.  Marteau 
Before  we  left  Sydney.  Marteau  I 
conlrac’  to  bring  hack  three  escape' 
convicts,  and  so  by  'ell  I  do— in  pickle! 
And  now  if  you’ll  kindly  get  rose  pas¬ 
sengers  aboard  like  I  said  an’  bozzer  less 
about  ze  go-ldam  luck.  I  be  much  oblige'. 
Also,  zere  is  no  green  on  my  eye.  Mar¬ 
teau.  and  you  can  dam’  well  smoke  it  !** 
Marteau  recovered  himself  with  dif- 
Acuity  in  time  to  recall  another  trifling 
detail.  “There  is  a  fourth  man  on  board 
that  raft.  Captain  Jean.  He  is  a 
Cnnaaue— still  alive.  What  shall  we  do 
with  him?" 

“A  Canaque?"  snapped  Captain  Jean. 
“A  Canaque!  I  had  no  word  in  my  con- 
trac'  about  any  Canaque.  Leave  him 
zere.  He  is  only  a  dam'  nigger.  Hell 
do  well  enough  where  he  is." 

And  Captain  Jean  was  right,  per¬ 
fectly  right,  for  while  the  Petite 
Sutanxe  was  taking  aboard  her  grisly 
cargo  the  wind  freshened  from  the  west, 
and  Just  shout  the  lime  she  was  shap¬ 
ing  away  for  Australia  the  "dam’ 
nigger"  spread  his  own  sail  of  pandanus 
leaves  and  twirled  his  own  helm  of 
niaouli  wood  and  headed  the  catamaran 
eastward,  back  toward  New  Caledonia. 

Feeling  somewhat  dry  after  his  exer¬ 
tion.  he  plucked  at  random  from  the 
platform  a  hollow  reed  with  a  sharp  end 
and.  stretching  himself  at  full  length 
in  his  accustomed  place  at  the  stem,  he 
thrust  the  reed  down  into  one  of  the 
bladders  underneath  and  drank  his  fill 
of  sweet  water. 

He  had  a  dozen  such  storage  blad¬ 
ders  remaining,  built  into  the  floats  at 
intervals  above  the  water  line— quite 
enough  to  last  him  safely  home  again. 
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After  the  War 

from  paa*  « 


Votncal  communication,  we  have  com¬ 
pletely  outgrown  the  boundaries  of  our 
eparatc  States,  with  their  weak  and 
cnniradictory  corporation  laws.  Just 
remember  this  thing." 

Killing  Our  Export  Ituaineaa 

PERKINS  tap*  hi*  finger  lightly  upon 
the  receiver  of  his  telephone.  And  you 
glance  again  at  that  dominant  legend 
•ibout  the  telephone,  the  tariff,  and 
the  trusts,  hung  high  upon  his  office 
wall. 

"We  have  accepted  this  great  business 
instrument;  in  this  country  developed  it 
lar  and  away  beyond  the  dreams  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  We  have  ac¬ 
cepted  it  and  it  has  narrowed  our 
l-oumlurire  and  centralized  our  thought 
.'lid  action  us  no  other  thing  in  this 
world  pu**ibly  could  have  done.  It  has 
in  many  respect*  wiped  out  our  county 
line*  and  our  State  linr*,  im-rged  all  our 
State*  into  a  single  greut  state  the 
Federal  Government.  Therefore  we 
must,  in  turn,  wipe  out  our  system 
of  iiiitiquntrd  State  incorporation,  the 
farcical  attempts  at  State  control  of  in¬ 
terstate  and  international  industrial 
i  us  messes. 

"The  policy  that  has  been  pursued 
during  the  Taft  and  Wilson  Ad¬ 
ministration*  must  be  abandoned.  Mr. 
Tuft  worked  vigorously  for  a  policy  of 
dissolution  among  our  industrial  unit* 
.mil  told  the  country  with  great  pride 
uhat  enormous  benefit  it  would  derive 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil 
and  the  American  Tobucco  companies. 
And  you  know  yourself  the  result  of 
those  dissolutions— the  lurge  increase  in 
the  value  of  fheir  securities  to  inside 
loekholtlera  and  the  large  increase  in 
the  price  of  their  commodities  to  outside 
consumer*.  Such  u  thing  would  have 
I  ren  impossible  in  the  efficient  German 
method  of  doing  business. 

"Mr.  Wilson  refused  to  allow  our 
hanker*  to  make  a  loan  to  China  three 
>eur*  ugo.  He  said  he  did  this  on  high 
I  umunitarinn  ground*.  The  result  was 
the  loan  went  to  Europe.  Europe  made 
the  loan,  but  she  did  It  largely  in  com¬ 
modities.  And  in  so  doing  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  her  lines  of  trade 
t.nd  commerce  with  China  to  our  own 
very  great  disadvantage.  And  the  part 
that  the  Democratic  Administration  has 
played  In  the  extinction  of  American 
-hipping  upon  the  I'acifir  needs  no  com¬ 
ment  now  Hetweon  Mr.  Taft’s  policy 
of  dissolution  on  land  and  Mr.  Wilson’s 
policy  of  dissolution  on  water  our  ex- 
port  business  ha*  come  to  a  point  lo¬ 
cated  exactly  lictwecn  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea.  Ami  there  ha*  never  been  a 
time  in  our  whole  history  when  it 
needed  so  much  to  be  ready  for  great 
expansion. 

"We  huve  tinkered,  we  have  trifled, 
we  have  talked.  We  have  whispered 
nnctlmoniously  of  State  right*  in  a  day 
when  the  whole  world  mows  toward 
■  cntraliiatton.  Take  Texas,  as  a  single 
instance.  Texas,  like  a  good  many  of 
her  Southern  sisters,  has  a  sort  of  patri¬ 
archal  regard  for  that  venerable  and 
knock-kneed  doctrine  of  State  right*. 
She  look*  upon  corporation*  from  out- 
-  do  her  boundaries  with  a  scowling 
brow.  She  makes  the  railroad*  that  run 
•cross  her  counties  maintain  separate 
••-called  ’executive  oflicr*,’  whatever 
that  may  mean,  within  her  limit*.  And 
-he  pny*  and  pay*  dearly  for  her  ob- 
tinney. 

"Two  or  three  year*  ago  she  expelled 
‘he  International  Harvester  Company. 
She  said  that  it  was  in  violation  of  her 
.'iititrust  law*.  Some  men  in  Texas 
•  hen  organised  wh*t  they  called  the 
Texas  Harvester  Company.  Since  then 
they  hove  been  selling  to  the  Texas 
farmers  the  same  implements  that  the 
farmer*  hod  previously  bought  direct 
from  the  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany.  There  is  one  important  differ¬ 
ence.  The  farmer*  of  the  I .one  Star 
^tate  are  now  paying  their  own  local 
Texas  Harvester  Company  more  for  the 
-ami-  things  than  they  previously  paid 
to  the  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany.  That  is  what  the  statesmen  of 
Texas  did  for — or  to— the  formers  of 
their  own  Stale." 

"Do  you  happen  to  recall  that  re¬ 
markable  group  of  incorporation  lows, 
-metimej  known  as  the  'Seven  Ste¬ 
ers."  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  passed 
'hik*  he  was  governor  of  New  Jersey? 
Perhaps  you  do  not  happen  to  know 
the  r  result. 

"Here  it  is:  Such  companies  as  did  not 
a n pen  to  like  the  ‘Seven  Sister*’  left 
New  Jersey  and  reincorporntcd  in  Del¬ 


aware.  Maine,  or  some  other  State- 
New  companies  desiring  to  incorporate 
have  shunned  New  Jersey  and  have  ob¬ 
tained  their  charters  elsewhere.  In  no 
case  through  the  pa -sage  of  three  seven 
laws  have  any  of  the  evils  in  corporate 
management  of  which  people  so  justly 
and  so  loudly  complained  been  corrected. 
No  benefit  has  come  of  them.  All  that 
ha*  been  accomplished  hs 
convenience  to  the  trusts 
star.tial  Iras  in  income  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  That  is  what  the  states¬ 
men  of  New  Jersey  did  for — or  to— the 
people  of  their  State. 

“Against  such  picayune  work  we  i 
must  sooner  or  later  come  to  Federal  ' 
incorporation  -and.  I  am  convinced,  the 
sooner  the  better.  For  I  feel  that  this 
great  step,  plus  the  all-important  one 
of  providing  t he  nonpartisan,  nonpolit- 
iral  tariff  board,  i*  going  to  do  a  very 
great  deal  not  only  toward  putting 
American  business  on  its  feet  once  more, 
but  toward  providing  it  with  the 
strength  and  the  backbone  to  resist  this 
forthcoming  trade  invasion.  These 
things  will  do  much  toward  industrial 
prcparednrss  these  things  and  one 
thing  more.  The  one  thing  more  is  the 
recognition  of  personality. 

"If  you  were  a  lawyer,  you  would 
know  how  high  a  goal  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stales  really  is.  It 
would  be  a  supreme  achievement  for 
you  to  win  an  appointment  to  that 
bench.  It  would  rerun  far  more  to  you 
than  mere  fame,  fat  fees,  the  amassing 
of  great  wealth.  It  confers  a  distinc¬ 
tion  upon  an  attorney  that  few  of 
that  profession  can  realize.  Think  of 
what  it  would  mean  if  theie  were  a 
high  court  of  business  to  which  the 
idealism  of  the  captain  of  industry 
might  seek  to  attain.  And  think  alto 
what  such  a  high  court  would  mean  to 
America,  to  the  intrenching  of  her  in¬ 
dustry  against  foreign  invasion;  to  It* 
own  preparation  for  the  invasion  of 
foreign  fields  V 

This  man.  no  mean  captain  of  in¬ 
dustry  himself,  ms.trr  of  finance  and 
skilled  political  diplomat,  pause*  for  an 
instant,  looks  down  upon  the  tomb¬ 
stone*  of  the  sleeping  New  Yorkers, 
then  adds: 

“We  must  not  wait  for  a  Tilamir 
disaster  in  our  business  to  wake  us  from 
our  lethargy.  It  should  not  be  neee*- 
sary  for  us  to  have  some  great  indus¬ 
trial  cataclysm  bvfor*  wr  can  become 
sufficiently  aroused  to  prepare  our. 
selve*  for  the  inevitable  future.  Kr- 
memlier  that  a  great  war  at  arm*  in  1 
Europe  ha*  aroused  Us  to  our  unary- 
pa redness  for  a  war  at  arm*.  Must 
something  equally  gigantic,  equally 
tragic,  overtake  u*  in  our  industrial  life 
before  we  shall  become  alarmed  and 
prepare  ourselves  a*  we  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  Industrially?  We  hare  suddenly 
realized  that  our  gun*,  our  submarines, 
nearly  all  our  equipment  for  war  at 
arms,  is  obsolete  and  practically  use¬ 
less,  but  what  about  our  industrial 
equipment?  How  ran  we  ever  sail  into 
the  great  sea  of  esmmerre  still  domi¬ 
nated  so  largely  by  Germany  and  by  | 
England  and  their  great  industrial 


dreadnought*— with  a  & 
ioned,  wooden  industrial  frigates?" 


Opportunity  of  a  Century 


I 


T  is  a  question  that  needs  no  answer 
For  Perkin*  has  already  answered 
with  his  direct,  logical  plans  for  the 
development  of  American  commerce 
through  F'ederal  aid  and  F'esleral 
regulation. 

"Every  day  the  war  in  Europe  last* 
is  America’s  opportunity."  he  says,  in 
hi*  simple  fashion.  “The  war  teem* 
to-day  to  be  nearing  its  end.  The  door 
is  beginning  to  close.  The  day  that 
peace  is  declared  it  is  going  to  shut — 
and  shut  solidly.  It  may  not  open  again 
for  a  hundred  year*.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  it  never  will  open  again. 
Then  will  the  golden  opportunity  of  our 
land  lie  forever  ended." 

The  interview  also  is  ended. 

From  under  the  edge  of  Perkins's  ' 
great  desk  comes  the  delicate,  in-  | 
sistent  tinkle  of  the  telephone— that  ; 
world  wonder  which  ha*  been  the  text  i 
of  all  the  talk.  In  that  distant,  unseen 
hall  Where  Flatbush  and  Rector  and 
Newark  and  Syracuse  and  Spokane  all 
have  intercourse,  a  ringed  finger  is 
pressing  on  a  tiny  button,  a  woman's 
voice  speaking  gently  but  mechanically 
into  the  ear  of  the  world  wonder.  You 
lift  your  eyes  once  again, 
see  amid  the  Welter  of  the 
cartoon*  that  pet  slogan:  "The  Tele¬ 
phone.  not  the  Tariff,  made  the  Trusts." 


Best  and  Cheapest  Service  in  the  World 

Here  are  some  comparisons  of  telephone  conditions 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  just  before  the  war. 


Here  we  have: 

Continuous  service  in  practically 
all  exchanges,  so  that  the  telephone 
i*  available  day  and  night. 

A  telephone  to  one  person  in  ten. 

3.000.000  mile*  of  intemrban  or 
long-dialancc  wires. 

Prompt  connections,  the  speed  of 
answer  in  principal  cities  averaging 
about  3K  seconds. 

Line*  provided  to  give  immediate 
toll  and  long-distance  service. 


In  Europe  : 

Nine-tenth*  of  the  exchange*  are 
cloaed  at  night,  and  in  many  ca*e*. 
at  mealtime. 

Not  one  peraon  in  a  hundred  ha* 
a  telephone. 

Not  one-eighth  as  many  mile*  in 
proportion  to  population  and  terri¬ 
tory. 

In  the  principal  citie*.  it  take* 
more  than  twice  a*  long  for  the 
operator  to  an*wer. 

No  auch  provision  made.  Tele¬ 
phone  user*  are  expected  to  await 
their  turn. 


As  to  cos*,  long-distance  service  *uch  a*  we  have  here  wa*  not  to  be  had 
in  Europe,  even  before  the  war.  at  any  price.  And  exchange  service  in 
Europe,  despite  it*  inferior  quality,  cost  more  in  actual  money  than  here. 

Bell  Service  is  the  criterion  for  all  the  world,  and  the  Bell  organization 
i*  the  mo**  economical  a*  well  a*  the  most  efficient  servant  of  the  people. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

ANO  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 
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Cars  Made  Better 
By  Their  Tops 


This  is  the  importance  of  Neverleek  to  you 
any  car  is  a  belter  car  with  a  Neverleek  Top. 

That  i*  th*  umpl.  rvaaon  why  Ncvcrl**k  ia  u»*«l  aa  regular  maipmmt 
on  mor*  than  forty  make*  of  motor  caro-raor*  than  thrro  lime*  aa 
many  aa  any  other  top  material.  It  it  uacd  by  proKreaaiv*  manufac¬ 
ture  ra  who  doairv  to  aivo  their  patron-  the  utmoat  in  alyl*  and  aervire. 
rrgor.ll*..  of  thr  higher  coat  of  Ne**rle*k  to  them  Here  ia  a  lint  of 
th*  rara  on  whwh  Neverleek  Top  M atonal  ia  regularly  u.nl : 


Murray 

\atr-*>al 


noAMt 


F.  S.  CARR  COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE  MAGIC 


BY  WALDEMAR  KAEMPFFERT 


DO  you  over  wonder  why.  for  lh«*  price  of  a  first -cl  a—  upright  piano,  you  con 
buy  nn  anlomobilo  ns  ingeniously  conceived  and  constructed  as  a  watch,  a* 
sturdy  as  an  oxcart.  a«  swift  as  a  locomotive,  and  as  luxuriously  soft  as  an 
Oriental  divan?  Do  you  know  why  the  car  of  to-day.  for  which  you  pay  rarely 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars,  and  usually  far  less,  would  have  cost  five  time* 
as  much  only  six  years  ago? 

Tho  cheap  nutom<ihile  came  when  Detroit  discovered,  about  three  years  ago. 
thnt  mun  Is  too  godlike,  too  complex  for  the  production  of  motors,  if  left  to 
himself.  A  man  can  do  too  many  things  In  a  factory  the  performance  of  only 
one  is  demanded  of  him.  What  good  are  his  ears  when  he-  is  feeding  bars  into 
a  screw-cutting  machine?  Does  he  need  a  noae  to  manipulate  a  -crew  driver" 
What  part  do  his  teeth  play  when  he  opens  a  gate  and  lets  white  hot  metal 
pour  into  a  mold?  Illindrd  by  his  versatility,  employers  had  always  permitted 
hint  to  do  all  that  his  many  elements  his  lingers,  arms.  legs.  eyes.  head,  and 
teeth— could  accomplish.  All  the  while  the  hive  bee  had  been  teaching  Detroit 
how  to  make  automobiles  efficiently.  No  one  ever  saw  the  <|u*en  of  a  hive 
building  cells,  gathering  food,  or  tending  a  brood.  She  hasn't  the  in*  inct  for 
doing  these  things;  she  simply  lays  eggs.  So.  too.  the  drones  and  the  workers 
of  a  hive  have  very  specific  duties  to  perform.  Bees  are  not  versatile.  Hence 
they  are  efficient. 

Hamlet  marveled  at  man  because  in  form  and  moving  he  was  so  express 
and  admirable.  He  is  too  exprrss  and  admirable  to  build  motors  so  cheaply 
that  three  million  people  ran  afford  to  pay  for  them.  Accordingly,  the 
efficiency  engineers  of  the  automobile  industry  applied  the  hee  principle  to 
their  factory  hives  in  order  to  turn  out  six-cylinder  cars  for  a  thousand  dollar*. 
They  dissected  man,  metaphorically,  ami  organized  him  into  workers  who  do 
nothing  but  fit  radiators  into  place,  drone*  who  spend  eight  or  nine  hours  in 
balancing  one  piston  against  another,  <|ueen*  who  merely  tighten  bolts  To  be 
sure,  all  this  means  nothing  hut  ta*k  analysis.  But  it  needs  emphasis,  because 
nowhere  has  task  analysis  been  carried  to  such  perfection  a*  in  Detroit,  and 
because  task  analysis  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  declining  price  of  automobile*. 

When  a  manufacturer  of  cheap  automobiles  announces  that  he  will  reduce 
his  prices,  rest  assured  that  some  important  piece  of  work  has  been  studied, 
with  the  result  that  the  time  required  for  its  performance  ha*  been  lowered  by 
perhaps  60  per  cent.  I  know  of  one  Detroit  shop  in  which  twenty-eight  men 


were  employed  in  assembling  1.000  pistons  a  day:  now  fourteen  men  turn  out 
the  same  amount  of  work  in  the  same  time.  It  took  one  man  three  minutes 
to  put  together  a  piston  and  its  rod.  He  carried  out  the  entire  assembling.  The 
task  was  very  simple  so  simple  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  reduce  It  to  lower 
terms.  But  an  inquisitive  foreman  took  it  into  his  head  to  analyze  the  tosk.  He 
found  that  four  hours  out  of  a  nine-hour  day  were  spent  in  mere  walking  body 
movements  of  the  assembler  or  his  feet.  In  a  day  or  two  that  foreman  had 
•  plit  each  one  of  those  men  into  three  men  and  reported  to  the  superintendent 
that  he  had  no  u»e  for  fourteen  men.  "Say,  we  were  asleep  on  that  job — 
asleep  and  dreaming  too."  he  said  when  he  made  his  report. 

But  if  task  analysis  is  old.  “progressive  assembling"  is  new.  An  nulontohile 
factory  i*  one  vast  machine,  not  figuratively  but  literally.  Progressive  assem¬ 
bling  ha*  made  it  ««.  By  progressive  assembling  is  meant  the  piece-by-piece 
construction  bf  a  mechanism  as  it  automatically  moves  from  one  workman's 
station  to  another's.  Progressive  assembling,  as  we  know  it  now,  was  invented 
by  the  automobile  industry. 

Let  me  take  you  to  a  typical  Detroit  plant  and  show  you  just  whut  progressive 
assembling  is.  Here  are  two  parallel  chains.  They  are  much  like  bicycle  chains, 
but  heavier  and  stronger,  and  are  spaced  by  about  the  distance  that  separates 
the  tracks  of  a  railroad.  Notice  that  they  move— move  constantly.  At  each 
side  of  the  moving  chain*  are  "crews"  of  men.  placed  at  definite  intervals,  each 
crew  composed  of  specialists.  It  is  the  function  of  the  moving  chains  to  carry 
the  work  past  the  various  crews,  the  carrying  speed  being  so  nicely  calculated 
that  each  crew  has  ample  time  to  perform  it*  duties  and  no  more.  Two  halves 
of  a  rear  tubular  axle  are  placed  together  by  one  pair  of  men— men  who  do  noth¬ 
ing  else.  Hour  after  hour  they  merely  fit  together  axle  halves.  Their  work  is 
finished  just  as  the  moving  chains  carry'  I  be  axle  to  the  next  crew.  And  what 
may  they  do?  Merely  slip  eight  cap  screws  into  as  many  hole*  nothing  more. 
The  chains  carry  the  axle  relentlessly  on  to  a  third  pair  of  men.  What  is  their 
task?  Just  to  tighten  the  eight  cap  screws  by  means  of  electrically  driven 
wrenches.  And  so  the  rear  axle  literally  grows  as  it  is  majestically  moved 
from  crew  to  crew  by  the  traveling  chains.  When  it  reaches  the  end  of  the 
path  marked  by  the  chains" it  is  completely  assembled. 

Once  upon  a  time,  which  means  about  five  years  ago  in  Detroit,  hours  were 
consumed  in  assembling  a  chassis.  It  was  thought  rather  smart  to  roll  the 


The  Power  Behind 
>ur  Starting  6  Lighting 


THE  satisfaction  you  derive  from  your 
automobile  starting  and  lighting  sys¬ 
tem  is  dependent  upon  the  infallibility 
with  which  it  performs  its  work.  That  work 
in  turn  is  largely  dependent  on  the  excellence 
of  its  power-source — the  storage  battery. 

The  “EXlbC"  Battery  is  today  the  pre¬ 
eminent  starting  and  lighting  battery  among 
experienced  motorists.  Its  extra  large  plates, 
its  unit  cell  construction.  its  flood-proof 
filling  plugs  arc  features  which  make  the 
“  Exits.*  "powerful  in  performance  and  easy  to 
care  for.  It  is  the  battery  that  will  give  you 
continuous  satisfaction,  no  matter  what  make 
your  car,  what  type  your  starting  system. 


The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 
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chassis  on  its  own  wheel*  from  one  group 
of  men  to  the  next-  a  practice  still  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  few  manufacturers  who  are 
asleep  and  dream  they  are  awake.  Then 
the  chain-conveyer  system  was  installed 
It  was  as  if  Aladdin  had  stepped  in  and 
rubbed  his  wonderful  lamp.  A  whole 
chassis  is  now  assembled  in  twenty-four 
minutes.  You  actuully  laugh  with  child¬ 
ish  delight  when  you  see  a  set  of  four 
wheels,  a  radiator,  a  gasoline  tank,  a  seat, 
and  a  pair  of  fenders,  dropping  out  of 
chutes  and  slides  and  elevators  and  al¬ 
most  fustrn  themselves  on  the  chassis. 

The  seal  is  not  two  minutes  old  when  n 
tester  jump*  into  it.  throw*  in  the  rluteh. 
and  dashes  oil. 

Do  not  imagine  that  there  i*  anything 
feverishly  hurried  in  all  this.  The  time 
required  for  the  thorough  performance  of 
each  task  has  been  carefully  determined. 

No  one  is  excited.  There  are  no  stark, 
staring  eyes,  no  fear  that  the  work  can¬ 
not  be  done  in  the  time  allotted  by  the 
moving  chains. 

Everywhere  this  same  system  is  ap¬ 
plied.  If  chains  or  other  conveyers  can- 
not  tie  employed,  then  slides  are  installed. 

What  is  a  slide?  Exactly  what  its  name 
implies:  a  stationary  track  extending, 
for  example,  from  one  machine  tool  to 
another.  As  noon  ns  a  machine  has  done 
iu  work— scraping,  planing,  polishing,  or 
whatever  it  may  be— it  is  lifted  and 
pushed  downhill  to  the  next  tool.  Noth- 
ing  is  carried  in  an  automobile  plant; 
everything  transports  itself. 

Fur  the  last  twenty  year*  the  engineers 
who  have  given  us  what  has  come  to  be 
Called  "scientific  management"  have 
racked  their  brain*  in  devising  schemes 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  aver¬ 
age  workman.  They  have  standardised 
every  task  by  determining  the  exact  time 
in  which  It  cun  be  performed;  they  have  indicated  the 
fewest  number  of  motions  to  perform  it  in  that  stand¬ 
ard  time;  they  have  invented  bonus  systems  to  induce 
the  workman  to  exceed  the  standard  time,  if  possible. 
And  yet  in  most  plants  the  men  are  rarely  more  than 
70  per  cent  efficient.  In  the  bc«t  automobile  plant 
everyone  la  100  per  cent  efficient.  The  traveling 
chain  mukes  him  so.  Unless  he  carries  out  his  duties 
in  the  standard  interval,  an  avalanche  of  work  de¬ 
scends  upon  him.  He  has  ample  time  to  wield  his 
acrew  driver  or  his  wrench,  but  he  ha*  not  one  second 
for  loafing.  "Who  invented  progressive  assembling?” 
I  naked  one  of  the  commanding  figures  of  a  great 
Detroit  plant,  one  of  the  greatest  cost  accountant* 
in  the  world. 

"It  invented  itself  after  we  had  analyzed  our  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  and  above  all  our  fixed  charges." 

"But  how?” 

"We  found  that  we  had  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollar*  locked  up  In  bolts,  nuts,  screws,  and  other 
parta  lying  around  in  boxes  and  barrels.  The  in¬ 
terest  charge  on  all  that  money  was  enough  to  start 
a  factory.  There  was  only  one  obvious  solution: 
to  keep  nil  the  parts  moving  from  man  to  man.  to 
make  them  earn  the  money  that  they  had  cost  u*. 
And  so  progressive  assembling,  with  slides  and 
traveling  conveyers,  create.!  itself." 

When  Walt  invented  the  stenm  engine  he  also  in¬ 
vented  the  modern  factory— something  not  dreamed 
of  in  his  philosophy.  When  progressive 
was  invented,  the  automobile  plant  was  unwittingly 
made  more  or  less  in¬ 
dependent  of  strikes  on 
the  part  of  skilled  ar¬ 
tisans.  Although  a  sin¬ 
gle  plant  will  employ 
10,000  men  (more  than 
the  population  of  many 
a  country  town)  very 
few  skilled  mechanics 
are  engaged  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  modern  auto¬ 
mobile.  Benches  and 
vises  are  a*  extinct  a* 
dinosaurs  and  dodos. 

In  three  days,  a  Pole, 
a  Hungarian,  a  China¬ 
man.  any  immigrant 
who  may  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  can 
learn  to  perform  any 
one  of  the  hundreds  of 
task*  in  an  automobile 
plant.  Indeed,  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  hopeless  if  he 
cannot.  No  two  men,  no 
dozen  men,  no  hundred 
men,  arc  absolutely 
necessary-  Any  group 
may  drop  out  of  the 
organization,  but  in  a 
few  hours  their  place* 


your  turning  a  hand  and  thus  save  your¬ 
self  a  good  half  hour.  Indeed,  many  of 
us  have  experienced  such  imperial  de¬ 
lights  when  we  sal  in  a  barber's  chair 
and  were  simultaneously  shaved,  mani¬ 
cured,  and  bootblackcd. 

Suppose  that  there  were  a  contrivance 
which  would  take  the  place  of  a  dozen 
menials,  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
automatic  bathing,  toothbrushing.  hair- 
ccmhing,  manicuring,  cravat-tying,  mid 
dressing  machine  something  about  the 
size  of  a  donkey  engine’s  boiler  und  packed 
w’ith  about  a*  much  mechanism  a*  a  clock. 
Suppose  that  the  machine  were  installed 
in  your  home. 

After  you  have  been  dinned  out  of  your 
bed  by  an  insistent  alarm  clock,  you  di¬ 
vest  yourself  of  your  pajamas,  walk  up 
to  the  machine,  open  a  door  and  step  in. 
Carefully  closing  the  door,  you  pull  n 
lever.  There  i*  a  whirring,  followed  by  n 
shower  of  water.  You  are  taking  your 
hath.  Mechanical  brushes  scrub  you 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  mathematically 
calculated,  innocuous  pressure.  Suddenly 
the  water  cease*  to  rain  down.  A  Turk¬ 
ish  towel  dries  you  from  top  to  toe  in  a 
brainless  but  efficient  way.  Hardly  has 
the  last  drop  of  water  been  absorlxul 
from  your  left  big  toe  when  a  tooth¬ 
brush  appears.  Knowing  what  to  expect, 
you  open  your  mouth  until  the  brush  is 
withdrawn.  Then  you  are  given  a  mouth 
wash. 

An  arm  is  thrust  out  for  a  measured 
distance,  and  your  face  is  lathered.  More 
whirring  of  wheels.  Two  iron  clamps 
seize  your  head  und  hold  It  gently  hut 
Immovably  while  an  electric  safety  razor, 
working  on  the  principle  of  a  miniature 
lawn  mower,  shaves  your  cheek  and  chin 
with  tenderness  and  dispatch.  While  the 
witch-haul  and  talcum  powder  are  blown 
on  you  just  in  the  right  quantity,  two  mechanical 
military  brushes  descend  from  above  and  part  your 
hair  in  the  wuy  most  becoming  to  you. 

Piece  by  piece  your  clothes  ure  draped  upon  you. 
Even  your  collar  is  fastened  with  n  little  buttonhixik. 
Simultaneously  you  are  lifted  bodily  and  your  shoe* 
are  pulled  on  your  feet,  and  laced  and  polished. 

If  there  were  auch  a  machine  which  would  auto¬ 
matically  take  you  as  so  much  raw  material  and 
manufacture  you  in  ten  minutes  Into  a  Beau  Brum- 
mcl.  you  would  never  cease  to  gasp  in  amazement 
at  the  inhuman./  human  way  in  which  It  performed 
its  functions.  You  would  say.  man’*  Ingenuity  has 
attained  the  utmost.  And  yet  the  automatic  machines 
of  a  motor-car  factory  are  Just  us  marvelous! 

Into  the  automatic  machine  Is  fed  bar  steel.  Out 
of  it  comes  the  finished  product— magneto  couplings, 
springs,  bolts,  rocker  arms,  screws  —In  a  word,  about 
one  quarter  of  the  many  small  part*  that  make  up  an 
automobile.  One  man  can  watch  several  machine*. 

I  use  the  word  "watch"  advisedly,  because  he  has 
nothing  else  to  do.  His  duties  are  not  much  more 
exacting  than  those  involved  in  extracting  a  piece 
of  chewing  gum  from  a  slot  machine  with  the  aid  of 
a  penny.  Old-time  machinists  are  few.  The  entire 
machine  shop  is  in  the  hands,  not  of  machinists,  but 
of  lathe,  drill,  or  mill  operator*.  They  do  not  even 
set  the  tools,  for  that  la  done  by  a  skillful  setter. 
They  merely  atop  a  machine,  chunge  pieces,  and 
start  up  again. 

If  you  wonder  why  automobiles  are  so  much 

cheaper  than  they  ever 
were,  consider  these 
facts:  Sixty  cents  a 
hundred  was  the  price 
of  spring-shackle  bolts 
before  the  general  in-, 
troduction  of  "automat¬ 
ics"— those  bolts  by 
which  the  springs  are 
fastened  to  the  axle. 
Automatics  have 
brought  the  cost  down 
to  cents  a  hundred. 
One-sixth  of  a  man 
turns  out  these  hundred 
bolt*  in  the  time  once 
required  by  seven  men. 
I-ess  cryptically  ex¬ 
pressed,  one  man  super¬ 
vises  six  automatic  bolt 
machines,  and  each  ma¬ 
chine  is  the  equivalent 
of  seven  men. 

As  many  as  seven¬ 
teen  operations  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  complexity 
arc  carried  out  at  once 
by  single  machine*  on 
a  piece  of  steel,  and  the 
work  is  done  with  al¬ 
most  incredible  ac- 


r.»  make  a  fender,  tkilled  art  Irani  once  hammered  out  thee!  metal. 
Soie  a  battery  ot  presses,  each  rotting  UOJOO.  tlampt  them  out 

will  ba  filled  by  men  who  never  in  their  lives  have 
been  in  an  assembling  plant,  and  who,  nevertheless, 
meet  all  requirements.  Those  who  make  the  parta 
do  not  know  what  functions  they  perform  in  a  car; 
thoee  who  assemble  the  eng.ne*  cannot  adjust  them. 

tionally  split  up  U>  be  efficient,  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  also  found  out  that  machines  are  too  simple. 

In  other  words,  in  handwork  tune  la  saved  by 
tlieidirrfi  operations;  in  automatic  machine  work  time 
ia  saved  by  combining  operations. 

Automatic  mac  hi  new— linotypes,  shoe  latter*  and 
welter*,  took'.mders.  loom*— are  far.  far  older  than 
the  automobile  industry.  But  It  remained  for  the 
automobile  industry  to  congregate  into  a  single 
mechanical  organism  as  many  as  a  dozen  machine 
tools.  That  it  could  do  bees  us*  it  was  dealing  not 
with  so  many  intelligences  but  with  so  many  devices 
performing  certain  mechanical  movements.  Man  ia 
hard  to  control  because  he  hs*  brains. 

To  drive  home  to  you  how  astonishing  are  the  auto¬ 
matic  machines  of  an  automobile  plant,  let  me  ask 
you  to  consider  the  complex  operations  that  you  per¬ 
form  in  dressing  yourself  every  morning.  You 
must  bathe,  shave,  brush  your  teeth,  comb  your  hair, 
button  your  cloth**,  and  tie  your  cravat.  Several 
hundred  movement*  of  arm*,  finger*,  body.  legs, 
and  head  are  necessary  If  you  were  an  Egyptian 
Ptolemy  or  a  Roman  Nero,  you  might  engage  a 
assembling  dozen  menials  to  perform  simultaneously  all  the 
functions  of  dmaing  you  without  the  necessity  of 


Ererylhiny  more*  In  an  automobile  factory,  motes  from  workman  to  workman.  Thlt  It  the 
molor-tettlny  room  of  a  great  Detroit  plant.  Sole  the  chain  conceyer  on  which  the  nioton  are  carried 
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Announcing  the  NEW  Seven- 
Pnssenger  OLDSMOBILE 

$1367 


A  MOTOR  car  creation,  distinctive 
in  every  line, —  this  is  the  new 
seven  -  passenger,  eight  -  cylinder 
Oldsmobile.  It  is  a  joy  to  look  at  this  car. 

Supremely  beautiful,  its  beauty  is  yet  essentially  mas¬ 
culine,  with  power  and  strength  apparent  beneath  the 
exterior. 

The  comfort  of  the  car  is  a  revelation.  The  scats 
have  a  soft,  inviting  feel  that  is  delightful  to  experience. 
Upholstery  of  finest,  long  grain  French  leather,  box 
pleated,  and  flexible  springs,  encased  in  linen  sacks,  are 
the  secret  of  this  attractiveness. 

The  i  20-inch  wheel  base,  with  a  very  short  hood, 
due  to  eight-cylinder  motor  compactness,  provides  the 
utmost  in  comfortable  kg  room  for  seven  passengers. 
Long,  flat  springs,  and  perfect  balance  of  chassis  insure 
casing  riding  under  any  kind  of  going. 

The  motor,  developing  56  horse  power  at  3,200 
r.  p.  m.,  transmits  its  power  to  the  rear  wheels  at  the 
rate  of  one  impulse  to  every  five  inches  of  travel, 
moving  the  car  with  effortless  case.  So  responsive  is 
the  car  that  gear  shifting  is  rarely  necessary. 

Careful  refinement  of  mechanism  makes  for  almost 
absolute  quiet,  while  the  counterbalanced  crankshaft, 
light  weight,  balanced  connecting  rods,  and  die  cast 
aluminum  alloy  pistons  reduce  internal  resistance,  bear¬ 
ing  pressures,  and  vibration  to  a  minimum. 

F.conomy  of  operation  is  insured  by  light  weight, — 
3.COQ  pounds,  rcadv  for  the  road. — and  motor  refine¬ 


ment.  The  gasoline  average  is  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  miles  a  gallon,  and 
the  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high.  The 
oil  consumption  is  nominal. 

Throughout,  the  car  leaves  nothing  to  l>e  desired. 
Circassian  walnut  woodwork  and  silver  finished  instru¬ 
ments  arc  but  details  of  its  superior  worth. 

The  car  is  now  on  display  by  Oldsmobile  distributors 
throughout  the  United  States.  Literature  on  request. 

Detaik  of  the  Car 
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Many  of  the  geniuses  of  the  automobile  industry  are  the  product  of  the  House 
of  Oldsmobile — a  school  where  men  are  trained  to  be  thorough  and  accurate - 
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curacy.  Do  you  re¬ 
alize  how  very,  very 
small  is  the  one-thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  an 
inch?  The  paper  on 
which  this  article  is 
printed  is  three-thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch 
thick.  And  yet  most 
of  those  machines 
never  err  by  one-third 
of  that.  Extraordi¬ 
narily,  staggeringly 
human  in  its  brainless 
way  is  the  automatic 
machine.  It  lias  real 
muscles  and  senses, 
hut  better  in  many  re¬ 
spects  than  yours  or 
mine  because  they  are 
just  as  fresh,  just  as 
responsive  at  live  in 
the  afternoon  as  they 
were  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  because 
they  never,  never 

make  a  mistake. 

Would  you  like  to  see 
ono  in  action?  If  you 
were  to  work  on  a 

piece  of  steel,  you  would  first  murk  off  the  length  of 
materlul  that  you  wanted,  wouldn't  you?  A  bolt 
machine  docs  that  very  much  aa  you  would  do  it 
Then  it  presents  the  marked  bar  to  a  cut¬ 
ting  tool.  The  first  thing  that  tool  due*  is 
to  /re/  the  bar.  "Oh."  it  says,  "you're  too 
thick,”  arid  so  it  proceeds  to  peel  off  the 
outside  by  just  the  right  amount.  Then  that 
peeler  bucks  off  ull  by  It-elf,  and  the  bur  i» 
revolved  and  brought  in  line  with  a  second 
tool.  Now,  thut  tool's  business  is  to  cut  a 
groove  in  the  bolt  and  nothing  else.  So  it 
gouges  out  the  groove.  "That  will  do  for 
you,”  says  the  groover,  and  backs  awuy; 
whereupon  the  bar  is  turned  by  a  bloodless 
Steel  arm  Into  line  with  a  third  tool.  What 
does  that  do?  It  comes  out  and  bores  a  hole 
In  the  end  of  the  l>olt.  While  it  does  so  tho 
first  three  tool*  attuck  fresh  bars  of  steel. 

When  the  borer  mechunically  decide*  thst 
the  hole  is  deep  enough,  it  withdraw*  itself 
And  so  the  bar  is  presented  to  tool  after  tool. 

Finally  the  lust  cutter  is  reached.  It  no¬ 
tice*.  as  it  were,  that  the  bolt  is  about  fin¬ 
ished.  and  so  it  proceed*  to  cut  the  bar  off 
Just  u*  the  bolt  is  ready  to  fall,  metal  fin¬ 
ger*  reach  out  and  clutch  it. 

"You’re  not  done  yet."  the  machine  says. 

"You  need  a  hole  for  a  cottrr  pin.”  And 
the  linger*  carry  that  bolt  to  a  little  drill 
which  Iwire*  a  transverse  hole  for  the  pm. 

The  175-Ton  Fiat 

THE  Job  is  done  now.  The  machine 
knows  it.  and  it  drop*  the  finished 
into  a  basket. 

And  yet  the  bolt  machine  is  no  more 
derful  than  other  mechanisms.  To 
fender,  skilled  artisans  once  hammered  out 
sheet  metal  for  hours.  A  mechanical  arm 
is  now  substituted,  which  makes  a  fender  at 
a  single  stroke.  That  arm  is  a  fender  press. 

It  cost  about  *70,000.  A  man  place*  a 
sheet  mctol  on  a  die.  lie  pull*  n  lever.  The  arm 
drop*.  It  has  n  huge  fist  weighing  17.'.  tons  When 


.4/1  automobile  factory  it  an  elaborate  transportation  system  by  uhleh  the  trork  it 
carried  from  uorkman  to  trork  man.  Here  ve  see  the  piecemeal  assembling  of  a  chassis  on  rails 


piece  of 


the  body.  In  tho 
rough,  a  cowl  is 
merely  a  flat  piece  of 
sheet  steel  about  seven 
feet  long  and  two  feet 
wide.  Not  so  long  ago 
this  cowl  piece  was 
cut  into  three  sections. 
Each  section  was  in¬ 
dividually  shaped,  and 
then  the  section*  wen- 
soldered  together.  All 
told,  no  less  than 
twenty-five  operations 
were  required.  Then 
came  the  cowl-shaping 
machine.  It  stamps, 
expands,  and  ruts  tho 
cowl  in  four  opera¬ 
tion*.  One  such  ma¬ 
chine  turns  out  400 
cowl*  n  day — all  of 
one  solid  piece  of 
steel. 

To  tap  means  to  cut 
the  threads  that  hold 
the  holts  in  n  casting. 
In  the  early  days  of 
motor-car  manufac¬ 
turing  holes  used  to 

that  fist  is  brought  down  it  squeezes  the  sheet  into  be  tapped  one  at  a  lime.  Imagine  seventy-one  men 
tho  die.  That  is  alL  The  fender  is  done.  And  so  threading  holes  all  nt  once  in  the  same  piece!  Do 
it  is  with  the  machine  that  stamps  out  radiator  shells  you  understand  now  why  automobiles  are  so  cheap? 

But  let  me  continue.  Cylinder  costings 
are  rough  when  they  come  from  the  foundry. 
Many  holes  must  be  drilled  for  bolt*,  valves, 
spark  plugs,  and  pistons.  Once  the  holes 
were  laboriously  and  therefore  expensively 
made  one  nt  a  time.  A  machine  was  in¬ 
vented  to  drill  them  all  nt  once  from  four 
side.— forty-nine  of  them. 

When  it  is  a  question  of  drilling  holes  the 
automobile-production  engineer  shrinks 
from  nothing.  If  he  cannot  buy  whnt  he 
wants,  his  own  staff  will  invent  it.  Much  of 
the  automatic  machinery  in  tho  modern  au¬ 
tomobile  plnnt  has  been  thus  created— 
literally  homemade  The  plnnuclc  was 
reached  with  a  machine  which  bores  eighty 
holes  in  a  crank  case  at  one  operation. 
After  that  you  ure  not  ut  ull  astonished 
when  you  ace  a  huge  milling  machine  trim 
off  the  rough  edges  of  no  less  than  five  such 
crank  case-  ns  if  the  metal  were  so  much 
butler  and  when  you  are  (old  that  crank 
cases  used  to  be  trimmed  but  one  ut  u  time. 

Feat  a  of  Multiple  I  lor  inn 

AS  automobile  maker*  look  back  at  the 
production  method*  of  ten  years  ago 
they  blush.  Time  was  when  they  thought 
it  little  short  of  miraculous  thut  two  cylin¬ 
der*  of  u  motor  could  be  bored  out  nt  u 
time.  They  could  hardly  lielteve  their  eyes 
when  two  more  spindles  were  added,  so  thnt 
four  cylinders  could  be  bored  at  once.  They 
were  speechless  when  u  way  was  found  of 
hollowing  out  six  in  one  operation.  Now  tho 
merhunirul  millennium  seems  to  have  come 
with  a  machine  thnt  bores  out  the  cylinders 
of  two  complete  motor*  in  the  time  thnt 
it  once  took  to  bore  out  two  cylinders. 

It  is  such  machine*  that  have  made  uutomobilcs 
cheap.  They  cost  thousands  of  dollar*  each.  There 
is  the  drop  forge,  for  instance  a  gigantic  power 


forty-nine  holes  are  drilled  at  a  single  operation  In  a 
cylinder  casting.  Eighty  are  drilled  In  a  crank  case  at  once 


As  many  as  thirty  thicknesses  ot  fabric  are  cut  at  once  by  electric  blades 
to  produce  the  parts  ot  as  many  automobile  tops.  There  Is  eery  little 
iraste  of  material— so  nicely  do  the  cullers  chalk  lines  tor  the  blades 


Setcing  of  fabrics  for  automobile  tops  is  done  on  a  stale  as  magnifi¬ 
cent  as  that  irhich  characterises  the  machining  ot  strcl  part*.  Each 
sever  performs  a  special  task  on  a  machine  specially  constructed 
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Getting  Away  at  the 


l>ool.l.  Moire  Cm  Co  .  U...I...I,  P, 

U...  Mot. it  Tfu.li  Co  .  W.uilw  If. 
DottM  Molt*  Car  C«..  Si  Lou...  Mu 
Dor.  M.«.«  Car  Co  .  Kllnl.  Mu  li 
Dfummoml  Mol,-  Ca.  Co..  Ooialia.  Nrb. 
I>uptra  Piatt  Cm  Co.  CltMluttr.  Mo  It. 

Mf-or  Cm  Co.  Cin.uu.ati.  O 
Pnl«al  Mot  of  Truck  Co.  DdrcM.  Mich. 
HAT.  Pou,l.k~pu..  N.  V. 

OcfUtin  Motor  Car  Co.  Portland.  On. 
Gramm  Boi.lciii  Co..  Lona.  O 
UMlord  Motor  Ttuclr  Co.  Lima.  O 
Gt.y  Dnrt  Motom,  Ltd.  Cltatham.  Out. 

HAL  Motor  Car  Co.  Clrv.l.ml  O. 

Mum.  M.a.a  Car  Co  .  DHrolr.  M.,h. 

Lnlaiftui  Mrmaid  Co  .  CunnrmllV.  Ind. 
Lormnolnle  Cu.  ol  Amri.a,  Brol,.p.at. 


Wcstinghouse  Equipment  is  Relied  Upon  Where  Seconds  Saved 
in  the  Start  May  Mean  Lives  and  Property  Saved  in  the  End 


Clang!  Clang!  What  portent  of  destruc¬ 
tion  is  the  alarm  of  fire. 

Doors  fly  open,  firemen  leap  to  their  places 
aboard  the  apparatus,  there  is  a  whirr,  then 
a  throb  of  engines  and  away  they  go. 

If  ever  a  quick,  sure  get-away  is  needed, 
it  is  when  the  sudden  summons  comes  to 
the  fire  fighter.  Precious  then  is  every 
second  saved  and  filled  with  dire  possibili¬ 
ties  is  every  second  lost. 

That’s  why  two  of  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  automobile  fire  engines  -the 
American -La  France  Fire  Engine  Co.,  of 
Elmira.  N.Y..  and  the  Scagrave  Company, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio — rely  upon  Westing- 
house  Equipment  Wcstinghouse  Gener¬ 


ators  to  do  their  part  in  keeping  the  storage 
battery  fully  charged  and  Wcstinghouse 
Motors  to  make  sure  of  a  quick  start  in 
any  kind  of  weather. 

The  same  dependability  that  makes 
Wcstinghouse  Equipment  the  choice  of  the 
builders  of  American -La  France  and  Sea- 
grave  fire  engines  has  led  fifty  builders  of 
pleasure -cars,  trucks  and  other  motor -driven 
vehicles  to  adopt  it,  though  it  costs  more. 

This  is  a  greater  number  of  automobile 
manufacturers  than  use  any  other  make  of 
electrical  equipment  and  includes  manu¬ 
facturers  of  such  cars  as  Pierce-Arrow,  Lo¬ 
comobile,  F.  I.  A.T.,  Hupp,  HAL,  Steams, 
Mitchell,  Chalmers  and  others. 


Mr*  «rlan  Met  nr  Co..  CrainersvtDr.  Ind 
Mulugan  Hearse  fc  Ml*,  t  Co  ,  Grand 
Mich. 

Mr*.f  hell  Co  .  Kai  ire.  W.« 

Mutual  Motors  Co..  Jarkaon.  h 
Murray  Motor  Car  Co  .  Pittsburgh.  Pa 
National  Brake  <k  RVctrii  Co..  Milwau 

kec.  Wn 

National  Motor  Veh*le  Co  .  lodiaoapolia. 

Ind 

Nrkm  &  LeMooa,  Charago.  III. 

Ogre*  Motor  Work.,  Chicago,  in. 
pirTv*  Amm  Motor  Car  Co  .fV.fTala,  N  V* 
Kiddle  Coach  &  Hrarar  Co  .  Kavecma  O. 
Schomrek  Co.  The.  Chicago  lit 
Seagrave  Co..  Columbus.  O 
Servscr  Motor  Tru»k  Co  .  Wabaah.  Ind. 
Smgrr  Motor  Co  .  New  Ycek.  N  Y 
Stearns  T  B  .  Cr  .  Cleveland.  O 
Steceman  Mot  or  Car  Co  .  Milw  aukee.  Wig. 
Stewart  Motor  Corp..  Buffalo  N  Y. 

United  States  Carriage  Co..  Columbus.  O. 


W.4ka 


Wirhua  Falls  Motor  Co..  Wkftula  Fa 

Tr  tmu 
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hammer.  A  great  automobile  factory  ha*  a  score 
of  Hrup  forces.  Each  costa  SIS. 000.  But  without 
them  front  axles,  among  other  thing*,  could  not 
be  pounded  out  cheaply. 

In  order  that  the  machines  may  never  lose  money 
by  idleness,  an  astonishing  amount  of  ingenuity  ha* 
licen  lavished  on  their  mere  arrangement.  After  a 
machine  had  been  invented  which  would  dnll  at  once 
the  four  or  five  dozen  holes  of  various  sizes  repaired 
in  a  motor,  the  casting  had  to  be  taken  off  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  next  machine.  And  so  the  piece  was 
carried  along  step  by  step.  Time  was  consumed,  and 
therefore  money.  So  the  machines  have  been  lined 
up  in  a  row,  like  a  Are-bucket  brigade,  and  a  track 
has  been  built  in  front  of  them.  The  casting 
is  locked  in  u  revolving  frame  attached  to  a  truck. 
The  first  machine  docs  its  work.  The  truck  with 
the  casting  is  pushed  on  the  rails  to  the  next 
muchino  nnd  instantly  locked  in  place.  Thus  not 
only  minutes  but  even  seconds  aro  saved. 

Everything  Done  on  the  Epic  Scale 
OW  does  the  automobile  user  benefit  by  the  use 
of  these  expensive  machines?  To  cut  a  eertain 
gear,  an  automatic  machine,  a  marvel  of  ingenuity 
and  accuracy,  has  been  devised  by  the  engineers  of  a 
certain  factory.  It  cost  92,000.  If  that  factory  turns 
out  only  two  cars  a  year  and  the  machine  must  be 
discarded  at  the  end  of  that  time,  obviously  a  charge 
of  *1,000  must  be  made  for 
the  machine's  services  to  each 
of  the  two  automobile  pur¬ 
chasers.  If  tho  factory  pro¬ 
duces  five  hundred  cars  a  year 
the  charge  la  reduced  to  *4. 

But  If  the  factory  produces 
60,000  cars  u  year,  which  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  output  of  the 
plant  in  which  the  machine 
I  have  in  mind  is  installed, 
the  cost  to  each  automobile 
buyer  is  only  four  cents.  That 
machine  Is  only  one  of  hun¬ 
dreds.  each  costing  thousands. 

This  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
small  manufacturer.  He 
simply  could  not  uffnrd  to  buy 
such  an  equipment. 

Everything  is  dona  on  this 
epic  scale  in  the  great  auto¬ 
mobile  plant.  Thirty  layers  of 
cloth  are  cut  at  a  time  by 
an  electrically  driven  circular 
knife  to  make  us  many  auto¬ 
mobile  tops.  Sheet  steel  for 
motor  bonnets,  fenders,  mud 
puns,  and  running-hoard 
aprons  is  literally  tailored. 

Truckers  used  to  haul  the  hair 
required  by  Ihe  upholstery  de¬ 
partment  to  three  or  more 
picking  machines  that  “fluffed” 
it,  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for 
suit  hacks  and  cushions.  Then 
hired  inventors  set  to  work.  They  produced  a 
single  picking  machine  that  did  the  work  of  three, 
and  that  meant  a  perceptible  cheapening  in  manu 


factoring  costs.  After 
the  hair  is  picked  it 
must  be  distributed  to 
the  place  where  it  is 
needed.  Is  it  carried 
there?  Once  upon  a 
time  it 
Now  tt  is 
through  a  pipe  as  an 
Amazon  savage  blows 
darts  from  a  blow  gun. 

Turn  a  device  like  a 
damper  in  a  stovepipe 
—that  is  all  that  is  nee- 
essary  to  direct  the  hair 
into  the  proper  conduit. 

Whole  lakes  of 
paint  and  varnish  arc 
required  in  a  year  to 
coat  the  automobiles 
produced  on  a  large 
scale  in  a  single  plant. 

Yet  only  a  few  dozen 
men  will  paint  and 
varniah  a  thousand 
cara  a  day.  They 

must  be  wielding  the  brush  very  actively,  you  soy? 
Bless  you.  they  don't  work  that  way.  It's  too  waste¬ 
ful  in  material,  too  time-consuming.  They  flip.  yes. 


d.p  a  whole  axle  or  forging  into  a  veritable  pool  of 
point.  A  brush  is  used  only  to  dab  the  part  which 
cannot  be  rented  because  a  suspending  hook  inter- 

verves.  That  is  about 
the  only  use  there  is  for 
a  brush  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  plant.  To  are  the 
painting  of  a  wheel  is 
an  education  in  itself. 
Of  course,  the  wheel  is 
dipped  —  you  expect 
that  since  I  have  told 
you  that  brushes  are 
too  slow.  But  drying  is 
slow  too.  and  so  the 
wheel  is  placed  in  a 
machine  that  whirls  it 
around  at  the  rate  of 
720  revolutions  a 
minute.  That’s  the 
equivalent  of  a  dry¬ 
ing  cyclone. 

And  bodies,  too.  those 
whose  glossy 
•ide«  you  hav^  admired 
«o  much  as  they  glided 
past  on  the  read  -they 
too  are  coated,  but  not 
brushed.  First  they 
must  l>c  primed. 
Garbed  in  a  special  suit 


to  protect  his  body,  his  head  incased  in  a  special 
helmet  to  protect  his  eyes  anil  lungs,  so  that  ho 
looks  not  unlikr  a  deep-sea  diver,  a  workman  urmod 
with  a  giant  atomizer  sprays 
the  paint  on  the  body.  The 
pungent  pigment  hisses  out  in 
a  black  cloud.  It  used  to  take 
forty-eight  hours  to  paint  a 
chassis  twice;  now  it  is  tlnno 
much  batter  in  two  hours. 

It  Is  wonderful  enough  to 
note  the  extraordinary  rapid¬ 
ity  and  tho  evenness  with 
which  the  paint  is  sprayed  on. 
Still  more  wonderful  is  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  second  coat. 
You  think  that  this.  too.  is 
simply  blowed  on?  Not  at  all. 
It  is  fliiH'id  on.  Imagine  a  man 
armed  with  a  flexible  pipe 
about  as  thick  as  a  garden 
hose;  imagine  him  pressing  u 
little  lever;  and  then  imagine 
the  paint  pouring  out,  as  ho 
passes  the  spout  of  the  pipe 
over  the  body,  in  a  fat,  gen¬ 
erous  stream.  Ilo  doesn't  stint 
himself.  Paint  is  no  more  to 
him  than  water  to  you  a*  you 
wield  the  garden  hose.  The 
thick,  molasscslikc  liquid 
gushes  out  at  tho  rate  of  six 
gallons  a  minute.  It  is  not 
that  his  employers  are  extrav- 
agnnl,  hut  simply  that  ho 
doesn't  have  to  concern  him¬ 
self  about  the  excess.  What 
dies  not  adhere  drops  off  into 
a  dram,  to  Is-  filtered  and  ini  hack  In  the  main  tank, 
from  which  it  is  pumped  upon  another  car.  You 
probably  waste  mors-  color  in  painting  a  chicken 
coop  than  is  lost  in  giving  a  dozen  automobile  bodies 
their  second  coat. 

We  have  accepted  the  extraordinary  evolution  of 
the  cheap  car  in  a  careless,  lazy  way.  "They  tufll 
them  out  by  the  thousand  a  day."  we  say.  nnd  cher¬ 
ish  the  illusion  that  we  have  explained  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand  one  of  the  most  magnificent  industrial 
achievement*  of  our  decade.  You  have  heard  much 
of  late  about  the  rising  cost  of  living.  Meat,  eggs, 
butler,  vegetables  -everything  is  dearer  than  it  ever 
was.  We  are  paying  Civil  War  prices  for  necessities 
— for  everything  except  aulomobiles.  Detroit  must 
compete  w-ith  England  and  France  for  rubber,  iron, 
aluminum,  copjx-r.  and  the  hundred  things  that  must 
be  utilized  to  make  an  automobile.  And  yet  Detroit 
gw*  serenely  on  it*  way — outbidding  all  Europe. 
Few  of  us  stop  to  inquire  why.  at  a  time  when 
the  cost  of  labor  and  of  steel  has  risen  20,  30,  even 
100  per  cent,  the  cheap  automobile  is  getting  cheaper; 
why  it  is  that  the  price  of  food  is  going  up  while  the 
price  of  a  pleasure  once  enjoyed  only  by  the  rich  is 
goingdown.  If  we  only  would  inquire!  The  selfsame 
methods  practiced  by  the  automobile  manufacturer 
are  applicable  to  butter  making  or  cabbage  gather¬ 
ing.  There  is  more  to  an  automobile  than  lire*,  a 
motor,  and  a  tonneau.  There  is  a  great  economic  and 
sociological  lesson  as  well.  Only  it  must  he  learned 
in  the  great  factories  where  the  cheap  car  is  made. 


Attemhling  Ihe  rear  axle  ot  a  cheap  automobile.  The  axle 
literally  grout  at  it  Irarelt  on  Ihe  chain  conceyer  from  man  to  man 


The  pistons  Irate!  on  a  conceyer  between  lira  rout  of  assemblers.  Kach 
man  per  for  ms  a  tingle  function  Inter  ling  a  pin  In  a  hole  or  lightening  a  b»U 
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"THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  CAR. 

IN  AMERICA" 


At  the  Automobile  Shows  in  New  York 
and  other  principal  cities,  we  shall  in¬ 
troduce  what  we  sincerely  believe  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  car  in  America. 

This,  we  admit  is  a  bold  and  sweeping 
statement. 

It  is  probably  the  most  sensational  an¬ 
nouncement  that  has  ever  been  made 
by  a  manufacturer  of  medium  priced 
automobiles. 

But  we  mean  precisely  what  the  words 
imply,  and  only  ask  that  you  reserve 
final  judgment  until  you  have  seen  the 
Paige  exhibit  with  your  own  eyes. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  advertise- 
roent*  to  describe  one  single  detail  of 
the  latest  and  greatest  Paige  Achieve¬ 
ment. 

We  merely  invite  you  to  attend  the 
Automobile  Shows — key  your  expec¬ 
tations  up  to  the  very  highest  pitch 
and  determine  for  p ourself  whether  or 
not  we  have  been  guilty  of  exagger¬ 
ation. 

A  moment's  reflection,  however,  must 
convince  you  that  we  would  not  and 
could  not  make  any  such  claim  unless 
it  were  substantially  correct 

Our  entire  reputation  and  position  in  the 
motor  car  industry  depend  upon  the 
accuracy  of  our  public  utterances. 

Knowing  this,  it  is  not  likely  that  we 
would  voluntarily  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  statement  which  could  be 
refuted  to  our  everlasting  discredit. 

If.  though,  you  are  still  inclined  to  doubt, 
please  remember  that  Paige  has  been 
one  of  the  truly  creative  factors  in  the 
motor  car  industry. 

From  the  very  beginning  our  body  de¬ 
signs  have  been  absolutely  unique  and 
refreshingly  distinctive. 


If  imitation  is  the  most  sincere  form  of 
flattery,  we  should  indeed  feel  elated, 
because  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
Paige  designs  have  served  as  the 
models  for  practically  every  quality 
car  in  the  industry. 

Nothing  could  more  strikingly  emphnsi/e 
the  Tact  that  Paige  has  always  built 
beautiful  cars  —  and  can  be  logically 
expected  to  produce — “The  Most 
Beautiful  Car  in  America." 

So  far  as  the  mechanical  features  of  our 
product  are  concerned,  you  need  only 
consult  the  thousands  of  owner  records 
which  have  been  established  during 
the  past  seven  years. 

The  Paige  motor  and  chassis  are  world 
famous.  They  have  been  developed 
by  the  ripest  engineering  genius  that 
the  industry  affords. 

In  them,  we  have  incorporated  every 
'  improvement,  every  refinement,  that 
could  possibly  increase  the  efficiency 
of  a  smooth  running,  ever  dependable 
motor  car. 

As  we  have  said  time  and  time  again, 
you  can  only  expect  to  get  out  of  an 
automobile  precisely  what  the  manu¬ 
facturer  puts  into  it. 

There  a  no  substitute  for  basic  quality. 
To  build  the  truly  great  things  in  this 
world  one  must  work  with  his  Heart 
quite  as  well  as  his  Hands. 

But  for  the  present,  we  are  going  to  say 
no  more.  When  the  doors  of  the  first 
Automobile  Show  are  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  our  case  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  jury. 

It  i*  then  that  we  want  you  to  remember 
this  advertisement  —  every  word  of  it 
— and  determine  for  yourself  whether 
or  not  our  claims  are  justified. 

Will  you  make  it  a  special  point,  please, 
to  see — “The  Most  Beautiful  Car  in 
America?" 


At  the  New  Yorl(  Show— Space  A-4 

The  Paige- Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit-  Michigan  * 
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ELIJAH  AND  THE  WIDOW’S 


CRUISER 


BY  WILBUR  HALL 
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T1IK  Imxs  huil  pone  up  to  the  Kern  River  plnnt  with 
one  of  the  company  con  ami  left  me  tn  ilrive  Min 
Hazel  arnuml.  anil  her  mother.  so  whnt  do  I  do  but 
jam  the  starting  gears  Home  way  and  have  to  get  up 
early  that  Friday  morning  to  take  them  down.  I 
never  did  think  much  of  that  Series  Four  atarter 
anyway,  and  I  wca  euasinp  it  and  pulling  on  my 
aternlla  when  the  house  phone  rang  I  answered 
with  one  leg  in  undone  leg  out  anil  it  -m  Miaa  lla’el. 

"Ilrllo,  Vnl,"  «he  anid.  breathing  hard;  "how  long 
would  it  take  you  to  get  me  to  the  Kern  River  plant?” 
"Goins  or  hurrying?”  I  nuked. 

“Fnator  than  thnt."  she  anid.  ”lt’»  very  Important." 
"If  It'a  important  enough,  I  can  cut  twenty  mlnutea 
off  nil  existing  records. " 

Sho  said:  “Had  claims  thnt  Froit  drove  it  in  Hcven 
hours  in  the  Faber.  Could  you  make  it  in  eight?” 

Frost!  I  said;  "Miss  Haul,  if  Prat  did  it  in 
seven  hours  In  that  old  tub  I'll  have  you  there  by 
two  o'clock.  When  do  you  wunt  to  leave?" 

"Hold  the  phone,"  she  said,  and  I  could  hear  her 
talking  over  her  shoulder.  "Right  away,”  she  said 
then.  "We’ll  be  ready  in  five  minutes.” 

I  hung  up.  "This  is  onre  when  she  means  live 
minutes,  I  should  guess,"  I  said — ami  then  I  remem¬ 
bered  my  starter. 

Believe  me.  the  guy  that  invented  those  handy  little 
devices  certainly  suved  n  lot  of  profanity  from  going 
to  waste.  I  turned  that  cold  engine  over  by  hand  a 
hundred  and  eight  times  before  she  caught,  and  when 
I  pulled  on  my  big  cool  and  slid  the  car  around  to 
the  entrance  I  was  a  rug.  I  might  hove  cooled  myself 
off  with  a  few  more  remarks  addressed  to  the  subject 
of  cranking  automobiles  while  I  was  waiting,  only  1 
didn't  have  to  wait,  because  Miss  llaiel  came  out  on 
a  run  and  there  was  that  young  lawyer,  Mr.  Moffatt, 
with  her.  "Good  morning,  Val."  he  said,  bundling 
Miss  Haze)  in;  "ever  been  arrested  for  speeding?” 

I  said:  “No.  but  I’m  going  to  be  to-day.”  and  I 
started  in  the  Intermediate  and  took  off  three  inches 
of  cement  with  my  hub  cap  ns  we  turned  out  of  the 
gate  at  eighteen  miles  an  hour  from  n  standing  start. 
In  the  mirror  I  could  see  this  Klijnh  Moffatt  person 
grubbing  for  his  hat,  nnd  I  grinned  to  myself.  Frost 
in  that  old  Faber! 

I  HAD  my  hands  full  going  out  Vermont  Avenue 
I  and  through  Hollywood,  because  all  the  milk 
wagons  in  Los  Angeles  wrere  lolly-gagging  along 
in  the  road,  and  the  motion-picture  actors  were 
rolling  to  work,  but  when  we  hit  the  Pass  I  could 
listen  in  a  little  to  the  conversation  in  the  tonneau, 
and  1  knew  that  something  had  broken  loose. 

The  first  I  heard  was  in  the  middle  of  the  net. 
Miss  Hazel  said:  "But  you  might  have  wired  dad.  or 
tent  him  a  messenger  from  Kcrnvi'le.  I  don't  see 
how  we  ran  possibly  get  there  in  time.” 

"Certainly  1  could  have  wired.”  Moffatt  answered, 
"but  I  want  to  tell  him  myself.  Traeger  gave  me  ad¬ 
vance  information— he's  going  to  keep  it  dark  until 
the  official  news  comes.  And  if  we  are  there  by  two 
o'clock  there'll  be  plenty  of  time— your  father  won't 


sign  with  Com  before  they've  gone  over  the  plant 
and  ranale." 

I  missed  a  lap  or  two  then— trying  to  bump  a 
Jitney  road  hog  out  of  the  way— and  the  next  line  I 
rot  wii  from  Moffatt  again.  He  aaid:  “No.  Casa  has 
been  trying  for  live  years  to  get  control  of  the  Sierra 
Power  and  Light— but  the  flrat  chance  he  haa  had  la 
now.  smee  the  electrolysis  suit  haa  broken  your 
father’s  grip  ” 

Oh.  I  said  to  myself,  now  I'm  Jerry.  Because  I 
had  enough  information  about  that  electrolysis  suit 
to  write  a  book  on  it— and  the  book  wouldn't  have 
been  ary  good,  either.  I  knew  everything  about  that 
suit  except  what  it  was  about.  If  I  took  one 
engineer  over  the  line  twfore  the  cnae  was  tried. 
I  took  fifty,  nnd  when  they  couldn't  talk  to  each 
other  they'd  catch  me  when  my  handa  and  feet 
were  busy  and  give  me  an  earfuL  So  I  can  tell 
you  something  about  it. 

Mias  Hazel's  father.  Mr.  Shawn,  ia  president  and 
w hat-do- you -call-it  of  the  Sierra  Power  and  Light 
Company,  with  a  plant  on  the  Kern  River  and  one 
up  near  Mono  Lake.  His  crowd  sells  electric  juice  to 
the  interurbans  near  Loa  Angeles.  This  fellow  Caas 

Cassius  Cam,  it  la— owned  a  water  system  or  two 
and  some  oil  pipe  line*  and  few  little  things,  and  had 
been  trying  to  put  the  skids  under  Mr.  Shawn  for  a 
long  lime  because  he  wanted  to  break  into  electricity 
too.  So  along  he  come*,  about  a  year  before,  and  files 
a  damage  suit  against  the  Sierra  Company  for  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollar*  and  accrued  interest,  as  the 
lawyers  say.  because  electrolysis  from  Mr.  Shawn's 
lines  and  wires  had  ruined  his  pipes  That's  simple, 
isn't  it*— about  as  simple  as  taking  the  squeak  out  of 
a  two-hundred  dollar  used  car. 

As  near  os  I  can  come  to  it,  and  my  guess  seems 
to  be  as  good  as  anybody's,  electrolysis  is  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  electricity  runs  through  the  ground  from 
power  stations  and  railways  and  sinks  it*  teeth  into 
any  kind  of  pipes.  According  to  those  experts  the 
pipes  don't  have  any  chance  after  that— they  just 
turn  over  and  quit  cold.  But  the  complicated  part  is 
to  figure  out  then  who  pay  for  the  damage,  and  how 
much  do  they  pay? 

In  this  ease  Mr.  Cass  seemed  to  have  the  strangle 
hold  on  Mr.  Shawn,  or  else  he  had  the  lawyer  with 
the  strongest  voice,  because  the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  half  a  million  damages.  Mr.  Shawn’s 
company  had  protested  the  race,  but  the  referee 
came  back  and  refused  to  change  the  results.  So 
Shawn  appealed  on  up  to  the  contest  board— the  at¬ 
torney  general  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  or  somebody— and  that's  where  the  matter 
stood  the  last  I'd  heard. 

But  all  this  was  tying  up  a  lot  of  money,  and  about 
a  month  before  I'd  driven  Mr.  Shawn  and  this  man 
Cass  up  to  the  plant  and  I  knew  thnt  my  boss  was 
trying  to  compromise  with  Caas  to  save  his  own  skin 
and  to  keep  the  Sierra  Company  breathing.  Person¬ 
ally  I  couldn’t  see  Cassius  Cass  at  all.  because  he 
spoke  of  me  to  Mr.  Shawn  as  “your  boy.”  and  thought 
1  waa  a  hired  hand.  I’ve  been  with  the  boss  now 


eight  years— I’m  like  one  of  the  family— you  might 
say — and  Cnss'n  stuff  was  rough.  If  Misa  Hazel  nnd 
her  friend  Elijah  Moffatt  had  anything  on  thnt  would 
put  a  little  gravel  in  his  crank  ease  well,  I  stepped 
on  the  throttle  when  we  hit  the  Fernando  Boulevard, 
that’s  a  fact. 

I  filled  with  gas  at  Saugus,  and  asked  Moffatt 
which  way  he  wanted  to  go  -through  the  Antelope 
Valley  or  over  the  Ridge. 

"Which  is  the  quickest  route?"  he  asked. 

"The  Ridgo  is  longer,”  I  said,  "but  It's  slxty-mlle 
highway  clear  to  Bakersfield  except  the  Cnslalc  de¬ 
tour.  If*  my  choice.” 

He  came  over  to  me  then  and  slid  a  ten  Into  my 
hand  “Bakersfield  is  the  county  seat,  too,”  he  said. 
"Well  go  that  way — by  the  Ridge." 

I  was  tightening  the  cap  on  the  gas  tank  then, 
but  I  looked  up  at  him.  “The  county  neat?"  I  said. 
"Yes.  and  It'a  tho  place  where  Danny  Regan  arils 
that  steam  beer  of  his,  but  what's  that  got  to  do 
with  ur 

He  reddened  up  and  laughed  at  Mis*  Hazel,  anil 
when  I  glanced  bock  he  wa«  reaching  for  her  left 
hand— and  there  was  a  diamond  ring  on  it,  right  on 
third  base!  That  was  the  first  I’d  seen  of  anything 
like  that,  but  the  way  they  acted  they  couldn't  have 
told  me  any  more  if  they’d  hired  a  boy  to  sit  with 
them  and  play  that  "Lohengrin"  thing  on  a  ukelcle. 

"Oh,"  I  aaid,  "this  is  where  we  combine  business 
and  pleasure,  is  It?  Then  if  you're  ready,  we'll  go." 

“All  ready."  Miss  Hazel  said,  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
daylight  and  a  Saugus  garage  mechanic  standing  in 
the  door  putting  five  dollars  away  in  a  purse,  I  would 
have  said  .he  kissed  F.lijah  Moffatt. 

T  CLAIM  to  be  able  to  kick  that  big  Eight  of  mine 
*  over  any  sort  of  road  without  Interrupting  my  think¬ 
ing  processes,  but  something  was  wrong  when  I  came 
to  try  to  figure  out  this  orange-blossom  stuff.  Elijah 
was  a  young  lawyer,  as  I  say.  but  from  what  I’d 
heard  he  wasn't  much  more  popular  with  Hazel’s 
father  in  the  son-in-law  lead  than  a  humane  officer 
at  a  dog  fight  The  boss  seemed  to  me  to  be  leaning 
stronger  to  a  fellow  named  Manners,  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  who  was  tied  up  with  the  Pacific  Hydroelectric 
Power  Company,  and  who  was  a  kind  of  Twin  Six  in 
the  business  world.  It  was  all  well  enough  for 
Elijah  and  the  girl  to  be  figuring  alyiut  county  seats, 
but  where  was  Friend  Father  going  to  come  in? 

Personally,  if  Elijah  Moffatt  only  had  two  suits  of 
clothes  and  sixty  dollars  in  a  savings  bank.  I  would 
have  picked  him  for  a  husband  instead  of  Manners. 
He  had  his  monogram  on  his  shirt  and  his  cigarettes. 
Manner*  had.  and  said  "idcar"  nnd  "eh.  what?"  and 
if  you  asked  him  who  was  going  to  win  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  Cup  he'd  have  the  nose  bleed.  So  I  said  to  myself 
that  ary  little  thing  I  could  do  to  help  Elijah— 

I  got  over  the  C-astaic  detour  while  I  was  figuring 
on  this,  and  then,  when  we  hit  the  lower  end  of  the 
Ridge  Route.  Miss  Hazel  pulled  up  one  of  the  jump 
seat*  in  the  tonneau  and  leaned  forward  to  my 
shoulder.  (Coat innfd  on  page  32) 
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ON  THESE  TWO  PAGES  we  show  the  full  Rco 
line,  consisting  of  eight  "pleasure”  cars  and  two 
motor  truck  models. 

THESE  TEN  REOS  represent  at  the  same  time  the 
most  complete  line  and  the  most  consistent  policy 
known  to  the  automobile  industry. 

THAT  THIS  IS  TRUE  is  evidenced  by  the  standing 
of  Rco  in  public  esteem  and  especially  among  bank* 
ers  and  manufacturers  generally. 

FINANCIALLY  REO  IS  one  of  the  strongest  auto¬ 
mobile  concerns  in  the  world. 

AND  THAT  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  a  sound,  clean 
policy,  consistently  adhered  to  through  the  years. 

REO  IS  NOT  SWAYED  by  the  weather— nor  other 
conditions  of  the  moment. 

REO  HAS  NEVER  engaged  in  the  frantic  price 
competition  never  skimped  the  size  nor  the 
quality  of  the  product  to  meet  a  competitive 
condition. 

REO  CARS  ARE  BUILT  just  as  well  as  the  long 
Reo  experience  and  the  superior  Rco  engineering 
ability  makes  possible. 

THAT  QUALITY  THAT  IS  REO  would  be  un¬ 
attainable  were  the  policy  dictated  by  outside 
influences  or  the  product  made  to  come  within  a 
price. 

”50  PER  CENT  OVERSIZE”  in  all  vital  parts  is 
the  Reo  standard  factor  of  safety. 

THAT  IS  TO  SAY  the  Reo  engineers  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  bearings,  shafts,  gears,  and 
other  vital  parts  that  are,  on  the  averuge,  50  per 
cent  larger  and  stronger  than  the  generally 
accepted  standards,  in  order  to  give  the  buyer  that 
consistency  of  performance,  that  peace  of  mind, 
that  mental  and  physical  security,  and  Anally,  that 
low  cost  of  upkeep  that  has  become  known  as  a 
Rco  attribute. 

TO  DO  THAT  and  at  the  same  time  meet  a  price  set 
by  makers  who  adhere  to  the  ordinary  standards  — 
or,  going  below  it.  "skimp"  in  both  size  and  quality 
—  were  impossible.  Obviously. 

THAT  THE  REO  POLICY  IS  RIGHT  in  the  long 
run  is  surely  proven  by  the  tremendous  popularity 
of  every  model  in  the  Rco  line  and  by  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  concern. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company 

All  Prices  Are 
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and  Prices 


FOLLOWING  THAT  POLICY  it  has  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  price  of  the  six  cylinder  models 
to  put  it  back  where  it  was  up  to  six  months  ago  — 
namely,  $1250,  f.  o.  b.  factory  for  the  Six  Touring 
and  Roadster  models. 

AND  IT  MAY  BE  NECESSARY  to  also  increase 
the  price  of  the  four-cylinder  models. 

SO  UNCERTAIN  arc  the  conditions  that  at  the 
moment  this  issue  of  Collier’s  goes  to  press 
(November  20th)  we  are  unable  to  foretell  whether 
it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  the  present  pr.'c.s 
on  Reo  the  Fifth  models  till  this  copy  reaches 
your  hands! 

NEVER  WERE  CONDITIONS  so  uncertain-  so 
variable  so  difficult  to  forecast. 

REASON,  AS  YOU  KNOW  is  the  constantly 
increasing  cost  of  materials  and  labor. 

WE  REO  FOLK  DETERMINED  some  months 
ago  that  so  long  as  our  material  contracts,  made 
over  a  year  ago,  were  in  force,  covering  os  they 
did,  most  of  the  vital  elements  of  the  cars,  we  would 
absorb  the  extra  cost  ourselves  rather  than  raise 
the  price. 

HOW  LONG  THAT  WILL  LAST  we  cannot  say. 
Some  concerns  cannot  now  deliver  at  the  prices 
they  sold  us.  That  is  not  their  fault.  They  are 
up  against  a  condition  they  cannot  control. 

ON  THE  OTHER  HAND  we  will  not  accept  sub¬ 
stitutes  will  not  lower  the  quality  of  Reo  cars  or 
trucks  one  iota  no  matter  what  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  that  standard. 

WE  ARE  NOT  AMBITIONS  to  make  all  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  only  the  best.  We  have  never  striven 
to  outdo  others  in  quantity  only  in  quality. 

WE  WILL  CONTINUE  to  pursue  that  policy  that 
has  so  splendidly  vindicated  itself. 

IF  NECESSARY  we  will  increase  the  price  of  the 
Fours  as  we  have  had  to  do  of  the  Sixes. 

IN  ANY  EVENT  you  may  know  when  you  select 
a  Reo  no  matter  which  model  that  you  will 
receive  "The  Gold  Standard  of  Values." 

ORDER  NOW  for  in  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  an  early  delivery  of  any  Reo  model. 
Right  now  your  Reo  dealer  can  probably  promise 
you  a  prompt  delivery.  We  say  probably  -  only 
way  is  to  sec  him  and  be  sure. 


Lansing,  Michigan 


Ao.fr.  Laming,  Michigan 
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Tire- Saver  1 


WOULD  you  like  eo  get  an  extra  thousand  mile*  out 
of  your  tire*  and  at  the  *m«e  time  that  you  were 
adding  a  thousand  mile*— in  *rme  case*  two  or 
three  thousand  miles — tire  service,  would  you  not  like  to 
add  to  your  pleasure  and  comfort  by  taking  all  the  bumps 
our  of  your  automobile  riding }  Then  use  a 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 


Elijah  and  the  Widow's  Cruiser 


Price 

One 

Dollar 


“It  meins  a  lot  to  me.  Val.”  she  said, 
m  «ay  right  car.  “You  11  make  it. 
|  »oo‘l  yog?” 

She  was  in  love,  all  right — grabbing 
the  middle  of  a  sentence  that  way— 
but  I  was  Jerry.  “M.ss  Hazel .“  I  acid, 
7111  make  it  if  I  hare  to  take  off  my 
•  nm  and  go  in  on  the  spokes.  Mr. 
Moffatt  wants  to  help  your  father  side- 
’"'P  c**»— «'  «hat  the  big  thought?” 

“That  s  it.”  she  said.  “Eli  has  found 
something  that  will  change  that  dam- 
age  suit  we're  trying  to  get  up  thcr- 
10  tdl  dad  be  ore  It  s  and  his  crowd 
pull  him  into  a  .cmr-roroise  that  will  lose 
him  rontro!  of  the  Sierra  Company.” 

“And.  of  course,  if  he  does  that.”  1 
said,  dodging  a  two  ton  bowlder  that 
was  sitting  on  the  wrong  tide  of  the 
road,  “then  that  make.  Eli  strong  with 
your  father,  and  you  strong  with  Eli. 
and  all  of  yog  strong  for  rice  and  old 
shoes  and  veils  and  thing*—  Look  out!" 

SIIE  had  just  time  to  grab  the  rope  rail 
and  I  was  busy  with  my  finger*  and 
toes  and  we  cut  a  bad  corner  so  close 
you  A  aid  hear  the  ambulance  bell,  ring¬ 
ing.  Mu*  llarel  ha.  .and -I'd  known 
that  for  a  long  time-  and  when  we  were 
straightened  away  again  all  she  did  was 
to  catch  her  b/vath.  Then  she  said: 

p*"*d  my  ‘■"fk 


Price 

One 

Dollar 


Moffa'tt  *“U  ~ >00  likf  Mr. 

“Not  a.  well  as  you  do.”  I  said. 

1  •"**  Pu,,'d  *>•  h»'»- 

|  “Silly!”  she  said. 

^“Oh^wett,”  J  .aid.  “if  you  put  it  that 

bhe  had  a  little  break  in  her  voice  for 
the  neat  line.  “He  was  notified  yester- 
dav  that  his  law  firm  is  u.  he  dissolved 
— he*  out  of  A  pMItton." 

••Oh.  ain't  that  too  bad!”  I  said,  and 
grinned.  '  I'm  not  a  prophet  nor  a 
|  mudologi.t.  but  I  can  ted  you  that 
he's  going  to  get  a  new  job  very  aoon." 


you  tell 


A  Time  and  “Wind”  Saver 


Di«I  you  when  ir.&uir*  *our  r»r^  pump  until  y«u  vhouvht  you 
«*ou*D  air  I r%  your  tti r.  <tnH  lH«n  hod  ttpotfl  dim  mmIior  your  pu^p 
»od  iho  pt ♦mo/**  with  o  Gau**  th«t  •ddtfumol  ptrMurc  «ai  tr- 

iiiired  >  You  no  lnn<*r  to  h  th*  pump,  w*  the  prmur#,  «ot*. 


htMl 
And 

td>  You  no  Ion*#!  to  «!*»•  n  in*  pump,  tr*  the  prm*  . 
ftret  lh«  pump  n^4in.  put  «  )»lllr  mot*  in  m  fhd*  li*e%  and  thru  fffpfrt  tl»w 
QMrttion  of  riMcotiNKliftf  am!  '»•*»»«  TK*  SO  IKA14K  L  NIVTJttAL 
I’ump  connection  pci  nun  *ou  nill«i»  »«mic  in,  snd  10  m- rfiam  «• 
pre<Mu>e  whIi  miI  ■Wonncling  your  pump.  Should  *mi  hnd  lh»t  »uu 
have  pumped  too  much  sir  into  vour  lino,  os  i>  hh.lv  when  .ir«g  • 
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I  and  pricked  up  her  ear*. 

I  Z^y****""1,  ,our  har>d"  1  •n‘l 

slowed  down  for  a  mule  team  with  all 
the  skittish  mules  on  my  side. 

I  d  like  to  rise  to  ask  if  anyone  in  the 
house  knows  whv  it  is  that  you  ran  run 
along  for  months  when  you're  in  no 
hurry  at  all.  and  never  have  ao  much 
as  a  tire  change  to  make,  ami  then, 
when  you  re  In  a  rush  and  you're  got 
to  give  her  the  gun— bingo!  everything 
in  the  world  happens  to  vou!  The  dav. 
when  1  don  t  hare  to  show  up  at  the 
garage  till  noon  my  alarm  dock  make* 
a  mistake  and  goes  off  at  six.  I  ,an't 
go  to  sleep  again,  and  I  get  up  and 
I  d mi  and  am  wiping  off  the  car  at  five 
minute*  before  seven.  But  the  days 
when  the  boas  it  going  to  Mono  and 
wants  to  leave  at  five-thirty,  don't  I 
oversleep  half  an  hour,  lose  every  collar 
but  ton  I  ever  owned,  put  my  apats  on 
,  the  wrong  legs  ami  have  to  take  'em 
off  and  change  'em?  Dot  I  have  to  wait 
for  my  breakfast,  and  then,  as  like  a* 
not.  when  I  get  to  the  garage  at 
Shawn's,  don't  I  find  two  tire*  flat  ami 
my  storage  Uttcrie-  run  out?  I  do— 
but  I  don’t  know  why. 

Well,  old  man  Jin*  was  on  the  Job 
this  Friday  that  I'm  telling  you  about. 

and  he  was  working  good,  too!  We  hit 
the  Adobe  Flat*,  north  of  the  Tejon.  at 
ten-fifteen,  and  I  was  stretching  the 
old  Eight  out  a  little  better  than  fifty 
•hen  my  right  rear  blew.  We  slithered 
out  into  the  desert  before  I  Could  pull 
art  jnd.  but  didn't  lose  any  baggage, 
and  in  twelve  minutes  the  inflated  spare 
was  on  ami  we  were  ready  to  roam. 

Perhaps  1  hurried  too  much  and  was 
careless  something  happened,  anyway, 
and  when  I  twisted  the  engine  she  back- 
fired-  ami  the  next  thing  I  knew  real 
well  I  was  lying  on  the  highway  with 
my  right  arm  under  me  feeling  like  it 
Iwd  been  left  out  in  the  dew  and  had 
shrunk. 

“Oh.  Val!”  Miss  Hazel  screamed; 
“are  you  hurt  ?” 

"No."  I  »id;  "I'm  doing  my  Swedish 
movement  exercises.  Ouch!” 

Mr.  Moffatt  took  a  running  jump  for 
me  and  helped  me  up.  but  my  rieht 
wrist  was  about  the  size  of  a  leg  of 
lamb  and  turning  blue. 

“Broken?"  Moffatt  asked,  reaching 

“No.”  I  said,  “it  ain't  broken,  but  it's 
badly  compromised.  Can  you  drive  the 
car?” 

He  wrinkled  up  his  face.  “I  don't 
I  know — lYg  driven  a  Ford.” 

“Have  you  ever  used  an  electric 
iron?"  I  said.  Un  he  didn't  get  my 


■e  « 

sarcasm.  He  climbed  in.  I ’managed 
to  crank  up,  and  then  I  tried  to  show 
him  how  it  was  done. 

I  like  him.  as  I'Ve  said,  but  Elijah 
Moffatt  is  one  of  those  kind  of  men  who 
might  learn  to  pilot  an  electric  cou|h- 
at  four  miles  an  hour  on  a  wide  street 
ir  you  gave  him  time  enough— he'd  be 
out  of  luck  if  he  was  hire!  to  run  a 
wau-r  wheel  by  standing  on  the  bank 
and  watching  it!  Machinery  simply 
..orsnt  mean  anything  in  his  life. 
Every  time  he  reached  for  the  gear¬ 
shift  lever  he’d  turn  the  headlight 
•witch  instead.  And  his  idea  of  tsing 
the  hand  brake  was  to  put  his  foot  on 
••  *nd,  P"h.  "  hen  I  yelled  to  him  to 
slow  down  he'd  advance  his  spark,  and 
when  I  asked  hint  to  speed  up  he'd 
press  the  siren  button  and  muke  her 
yell! 

He  managed  to  work  up  to  twenty 
miles  an  hour  finnlly,  but  his  nerve* 
weren’t  steady  enough  for  the  foot 
throttle,  so  I  taught  him  to  use  the 
hand  throttle  on  the  quadrant.  The 
only  trouble  then,  though,  was  that 
when  he  d  let  go  of  the  steering  wheel 
to  regulate  the  ga.  his  left  hand  would 
forget  what  his  right  hand  was  doing, 
and  he  d  plow  off  into  the  desert  again. 
Or  hed  meet  a  curve  and  accelerate 
-nstead  of  shutting  off.  ami  I'd  have  to 
teach  for  thing,  and—  Well,  you 
know!  \ou've  *<<en  demonstrators 
teaching  timid  old  ladles  In  the  city. 

the  only  hyitnrulcri  who  w«ro 
mfe  wer*  in  ihr  uf >p*r  floor*  of  the  t«*n- 

HHmh-  U',d'n*,‘  Th“  WM  “*  md 
Hr  had  to  Stall  the  engine  once  or 
twice,  too.  which  helped  some,  because 
I  was  the  guy  that  had  to  crank  her. 
and  I  was  about  ready  to  give  up  and 
telephone  into  llakersfleld  for  a  new 
machine,  and  Mis,  Hazrl  wa*  crying  a 
litttc  in  the  hark  seat— when  w«-  came 
on  the  bishop. 

lie  was  walling  beside  the  road  In 
front,  of  that  little  country  church  on 
the  long  road  south  of  Hakersliidd.  and 
as  luck  would  have  It.  Elijah  saw  a  cow 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  to  the  right  in 
a  pu.ture  and  tried  to  mis*  her  and  ran 
ni.  the  bishop  a  suit  case,  sitting  there 
l>csl«Je  him  harmintr  nolmdy.  The  suit 
case  hit  the  bishop  and  the  bishop  hit 
Ihe  ground,  and,  of  course,  Elijah 
ceiildnl  overtook  an  opportunity  of  n 
lifetime  like  this,  so  he  stopped— and 
stalled  the  engine! 

“How  do  you  do.  bishop!"  1  said,  he- 
cause  he  wore  one  of  these  one-piece 
vests  and  a  reverse  English  collar. 

“(  an  you  drive  a  car?" 

He  pulled  himself  up  and  nodded  to 
i».  with  a  -mile  that  made  me  hi*  friend 
for  life.  "I  can."  he  said,  "but  I  don’t," 
"Oh.  1  know.”  I  said,  "but  flivvers  arc 
‘idling  on  the  inntalWnt  plan  now. 
Were  you  going  north?" 

"I  wa*  waiting  for  the  Hnkcr.fi.  Id 
bus”  he  said.  "If  I  can  be  of  any 
•ervica — " 

"Say."  I  replied,  “there  isn't  u  serv- 
•re  from  Wednesday  night  prayer  meet- 
Ing  to  baptizing  the  young  that  you 
could  do  that  would  be  more  help  to 
the  cause  of  ('hri.tinn  civilization  than 
climbing  in  here  and  taking  the  wheel. 

I  ve  got  n  Charley  horse  and  Mr. 
Moffatt,  here,  while  n  good  driver, 
need*  almost  more  room  than  the  Cali, 
forma  Highway  Commission  laid  out. 
Get  in.  and  I'll  turn  her  over." 

The  preacher  hesitated  and  looked  at 
Moffatt  and  Miss  Hazel.  She  handed 
him  a  smile  that  was  a  dead  ringer  for 
his  and  said:  "If  you  don’t  mind  -" 

Well,  he  didn't.  Nobody  would,  when 
Miss  Hazel  put  it  to  them. 

T  ASKED  that  bishop  if  he  could  drive. 

1  Drive?  Listen  to  me— he  could  have 
taken  a  onc-luiur  Faber  made  in  the 
"f  the  great  flood  and  hurried 
Eddie  Kickentacher  on  nny  road  nice 
course  in  the  world!  He  was  just  a 
natural-born  driver,  and  what  got  me 
was  the  way  he  could  worm  through 
traffic  and  miss  school  kids  and  dogs 
with  one  hand,  while  he  talked  a  steady 
stream  with  the  other.  1  thought 
maybe  he  enjoyed  talking— and  I  guess 
I  didn’t  miss  it  fur  -so  I  leaned  in  and 
let  him  turn  on  the  tap.  I  figured  that 
if  we  could  hypnotize  him  into  talking 
us  through  to  Kernville — 

"How  far  are  you  going,  bishop?”  I 
asked.  Moffatt  was  in  the  back  seat 
doing  mental  arithmetic  with  Mias 
Hazel  and  a  watch. 

"I  have  a  Methodist  church  circuit, 
if  you  know  what  that  means.’’  he  said. 

“I  preached  in  the  Taft  oil  fields  last 
bunday.  then  I  had  n  Wednesday  night 
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service  >n  the  little  church  where  you 
picked  n;e  up,  and  now  1  am  on  my  way 
for  the  Sunday  meeting  in  Havilah 
and  Kernvillc.  The  church  in  Kem- 


"Bishop.”  I  said,  firmly,  “you  are 
elected.  This  party  is  going  to  Kem- 
villc  and  it’s  in  a  hurry.  If  you  can 
land  us  there  around  two  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  I'll — I’ll  come  to  church 
Sunday  night.  If  that  isn’t  bribery—" 


PISTON 

RING 


health  and  the  car  stays  on  four  wheel*.  »a»  failing,  because  she  and  Elijah  had 

you  are  going  to  savo  their  lives  and  said  it  enough  on  the  way  north.  Her 

their  future  happiness.  The  lady  i*  next  play  was  the  rood*.  “Tom  Man- 

Mis*  11  a 40 1  Shawn,  and  his  name  i*  new."  she  said,  putting  a  hand  on  his 

Elijah  Moffatt.  My  idea  of  it  is  that  arm;  "I  believe  you’re  holding  back 

Elijah  has  more  troubles  than  she  ha*.  something  from  me.  Are  you  going 

too."  into  dad's  company?” 

"Elijah!"  he  said,  with  one  of  those  "Oh.  no.”  he  said,  with  a  laugh  like 
quiot.  tickled  laughs  of  his.  “The  first  a  chicken.  “Don't  let's  talk  shop.  It'a 

Elijah  in  history  was  also  in  trouble  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  see  you. 

most  of  the  time."  When  are  you  to  be  at  home  so  that  I 

I  tried  to  think  of  any  president  that  can  call?" 
hnd  been  named  Elijah,  but  I  was  going  This  fiftecn-cent  magaiine  talk  didn't 
too  far  back,  because  the  bishop  went  interest  me  any,  so  I  laid  bark  and 
on:  made  faces  at  my  arm  until  the  bishop 

"He  was  n  very  remarkable  man-  showed.  Manner*  barked  off.  looking 
Elijuh  was.  In  the  end  ho  was  caught  pretty  puxsled  at  my  friend'*  make-up. 

up  in  a  chariot  of  fire —  I'll  have  to  and  said  gooj-by.  I  saw  Elijah  Moffatt 

tell  you  about  him."  Jump  from  a  Jitney  across  the  street 

"t'hiiriot  afire,  eh?”  I  said.  "Well.  and  come  at  a  trot,  so  I  climbed  down  | 

you  don’t  need  to  tell  me— I  know,  nnd  turned  her  over  with  my  trusty  , 

Thnt's  the  trouble  with  these  amateur  left,  and  we  rolled, 

driver*:  let  their  duslpnn  get  all  Cupid’s  latest  edition  In  the  hark  seat 
gummed  up  nnd  then  u  cylinder  back-  were  at  it  hard  now.  trying  to  figure 
lirea  and  blooey!"  Manner*  out.  Elijah’s  estimate  waa 

lie  laughed  out  loud,  and  Moffatt  that  Cass  and  torn#  of  the  big  power 

leaned  forward.  "You're  a  minister.  I  people  were  in  cahoots  and  that  Man- 

see,"  '  ners  was  going  up  to  make  the  deal 

I  didn't  want  Moffatt  bursting  into  official.  The  lawyer  leaned  over  and 
that  county-seal  sort  of  talk  of  hi*  yelled  at  me: 
again.  HO  I  interrupted.  "Ye*,  he  is."  “What  are  we  doing  now?" 

I  said.  “Hut  what's  more  Important  “Holding  hand*.  I  suppose,"  I  said, 
he's  going  on  through  to  Kcrnvllle  and  "How  fast?" 

he'll  tool  the  ear  along.  If  you’ll  give  |  squinted  at  the  speedometer  and 

mv  half  an  hour  in  Bakersfield  to  get  grinned.  "Thirty-four  " 
my  wrist  bandaged—  “Ask  the  reverend  ask  your  friend 

“Your  poor  wrist!"  Mi**  Hazel  said,  tf  hr  can  speed  up  a  little" 

“Hero  wo  lire,  so  much  interested  in  |  didn't  ask  the  reverend  any  such 

ouraelvc*  that  we  forgot  about  you,  \  al.  thing,  because  I  knew  this  road,  and 

Does  it  pain  you  much?”  thirty-four  was  tempting  l*rovldenee. 

"Well,  I  said,  “I’m  leaving  it  alone  Instead  I  reached  out  with  mv  toe  and 
snd  giving  it  absent  treatment,  but  I'd  kicked  down  the  muffler  cut-out.  You've 
bo  sorry  for  n  small  man  that  tried  to  probably  notice.)  that  the  more  boise 

mist  it  right  »t  thin  minute.  It  hurt'  you  make  the  faster  the  pooengrre 

that  much."  think  you're  going  and  it  operated 

Somebody  *ung  out  from  the  curb  that  way  with  Elijah, 
then,  and  I  saw  it  was  n  policeman.  So  I  leaned  over  against  the  bishop. 
"Whoa,  bishop!"  I  said,  nudging  him.  who  »s.  humming  a  hymn  tune,  and  I 

"The  Bakersfield  speed  limit  is  fifteen.  und:  “By  the  way.  go  on  with  that 

ind  you're  doing  thirty-two  right  now.  story  about  Elijah  the  First." 

Knso  a  little,  ease  a  little!"  lie  did.  and  it  quieted  the  pain  in 

So  he  cased,  and  wo  stopped  In  front  my  arm  to  hear  him  nimble.  The  yarn 

if  the  Southern  Hotel,  Just  three  hours  Urt«  punctuated  with  deep  rut*  and 

nnd  twenty  minutes  from  horn*!  hard  turns,  but  it  kept  me  from  think¬ 

ing  about  the  bandages.  So  I  let  it  run 

THE  doctor  I  drew  was  prohahly  a  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other,  and 
good  one— he  charged  me  five  dol-  wouldn’t  have  thought  about  it  either 
lars  for  flfteecn  minutes— hut  he  was  way  if  it  hadn’t  hern  for  something 
pretty  rough  in  the  hands.  I  didn't  that  happened. 

think  bandaging  a  sprain  could  hurt,  You  probably  remember  Elijah— he 
lut  it  could.  When  I  got  back  to  the  was  a  prophet  that  wa*  out  of  work 
mr  I  felt  groggy  nnd  not  like  bother-  and  he  dropped  in  on  the  king  and  in- 
.ng  about  details.  If  I'd  been  in  my  formed  him  that  tney  were  going  to 
right  mind.  I  would  hove  remember.  !,  have  a  three-year  dry  spell.  That  made 
of  course  —  But  I  didn’t.  I  wn*  a  sick  him  about  as  unpopular  as  most 
boy.  weather  men  are.  and  he  had  to  take  to 

The  others  had  allowed  me  half  on  the  desert.  The  ravens  fed  him  for  a 
hour  for  first  aid,  so  that  the  hishop  while,  but  one  day  Elijah  had  order*  to 
was  off  scaring  tip  his  laundry  nnd  go  to  a  small-time  town  called  Zarrut- 
Elijah  Moffatt  had  business,  and  Miss  something,  and  ask  the  first  widow  lady 
Haxel  was  taking  on  an  ice-cream  soda  he  met  for  a  square  meal.  The  widow 
that  the  boy  hnd  brought  her  from  the  ladr  Elijah  picked  was  down  on  her 
corner.  She  ordered  me  n  “coke”  that  luck  all  she  had  was  a  handful  of 
tasted  like  another  one.  and  I  had  meal  in  a  barrel  and  a  cruiser  of  oil. 

tlreo.  and  that  revived  me  some.  But  Elijah  blarneyed  her  into  makinr 

Enough,  anyway,  so  that  1  was  able  to  him  cakes  out  of  that,  and  then  some- 
n-eognize  a  voice  I’d  heard  before,  and  thing  happened,  and  I  w,nt  to  sleep 
I  looked  around  nnd  here  wn*  our  rdu-  and  when  I  woke  up  Elijah  was  just 
rated  and  refined  friend  Mr.  Manners  having  his  experience  with  that  chariot 
from  San  Francisco,  the  lioss’s  idea  of  afire,  and  I  heard  a  familiar  sound, 
u  son-in-law. 

“Well,  I  mean  to  say!"  he  began.  T  LOOKED  around  in  time  to  see  a 
"whatever  are  you  doing  here.  Mt«*  l..«.h„rsepower  Belgian  cut  by  u*  at 
’  h"”n  ’  ,  .  . .  ,  seventy  miles  an  hour,  lock  dust  in  our 

’  lorn  Manners!  she  said  and  put  fa,.„  „nH  disappear  in  I  cut  The 

her  left  hand  under  her  and  slipped  him  ,lrivpr  knPW  hi,  but  he  was 

htr,  rivt.h,  _,  *  crln.l  to  jee  you.  I  m  being  „funy  ea«!«*s  with  springs 
-Im  touring.  And  you?  and  brace  rods.  I  thought.  But  the 

"Just  rotten  business!  he  said  hold-  man  with  him  caught  my  eye.  too.  be- 
roe  her  hand.  "If  it  wasn  l  awfly  im-  Cau«e  he  looked  out  and  waved, 
pc  riant.  Id  be  tempted  to  drop  it  and  The  two  love  dove*  in  our  tonneau 
come  along  with  you  on  your  tour,  eh,  spotted  him.  “Manner*!"  they  cried, 
■hat?'  ^  I  grinned  at  them.  “Ure  isn't 

"I’m  sorry.  But  were  running  on  totally  blind."  I  said.  "Manner*  it 
through.  Which  way  do  you  go?"  was.  and  in  a  hurry,  also.  Shall  we 
She  called  him  then  on  that  hand-  step  out  a  little?" 
bolding  proposition.  He  said:  "Into  the  Miss  Haxc!  just  dropped  her  head  on 
mountains  east  of  here— Havaville.  or  Elijah  Moffatt’*  shoulder  and  began  to 


More  power 


Less  gasolii/ 


One  in  your  engine 
and  one  in  your  purse 

Gas-tight  piston  rings  offer  you  an  im¬ 
mense  saving  in  the  operation  of  your  car 
— greater  power  on  less  gasoline  and  oil. 

The  piston  ring*  in  your  engine  are  probably  the  ordinary  ec¬ 
centric  type  with  the  gap.  1  his  ring  (even  when  new)  wastes 
power,  gas  and  oil;  with  wear  the  waste  becomes  greater. 

The  advantages  of  the  eccentric  ring  have  been  its  simplicity. 


strength  and  low  cost  due  to  one  piece  construction. 

All  these  advantages  are  retained  in  the  new  INLAND 
One-Piece  Piston  Ring  which  is  made  absolutely  gas- 
tight  by  an  entirely  new  principle. 


'I  hr  Inland  i*  a  con- 
tinuoui  one  piece 
ling  so  scientifically 
nuuutacturrd  and 
ucati-d  that  ihe  free 
end*  alway*  hug 
lightly  together. 
The  result  is  a  ring 
that  in  expanding, 
uncoils,  exerting  uni- 

tot  ft!  R»* -tight  |>ICV 

*ore  and  In.uti  >g 
continually  |>crfrci 
cool  act  with  the 
cylinder  wall. 

The  Inland  is  ihe 
wronger-  and  mint 
durable  ring  because 
ii  is 

One  piece— uniform 
wiith  and  i hick nes* 
all  around  with  no 
weak  or  thin  places 
.Made  of  close 
grain  —  elastic  cast 
iron  Easy  to  install 
—  will  not  break  in 
handling. 


A  One-Piece  Ring  at 
a  One-Piece  Price 

The  Inland  is  the  best  and  simplest 
piston  ring  because  it  is  one  piece  at 
same  reason  it  cost*  less. 

I  •«*!  a*  Standard  Equipment  on  I*  rani 
Kar,  Pathfinder,  Appcnon  and  other 
Wrrdely  J!oorv 

A»k  your  garage  to-day  how  little  h  costs  to 
equip  your  engine  with  “Inlands"  and  how  quickly 
they’ll  pay  then  rem  by  giving  you  more  power  on 
le«  gasoline  and  ml. 

At  any  price  you  cannot  get  a  more  perfect  gas- 
tight  piston  ring  that  will  flay  gas-tight  during  the 
whole  life  of  your  engine. 


for  the 
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Winning  the  Human  Race 


Far  above  all  other  prizes  is  the  one  supreme  prize, — the 
implicit  confidence  of  the  public  This  coveted  honor  must 
be  awarded  to  the  Continental  Motor.  Again  and  again 
it  wins  that  greatest  race  of  all, — the  contest  for  public  favor. 

The  Continental  Motor  is  built  for  speed,  but  not  alone 
for  speed  It  is  built  for  endurance,  but  not  alone  for  en¬ 
durance.  Primarily  it  is  built  to  give  lasting  and  complete 
satisfaction  to  the  motoring  public. 

That  it  has  done  so  is  attested  by  this  impressive  fact: 
more  than  150  manufacturers  use  it  in  one  or  more  models 
of  their  automobiles  or  motor  trucks.  By  their  consistent 
choice,  confirmed  by  that  of  the  buying  public,  they  have 
awarded  it  the  prize  for  all-around  efficiency, — the  proud 
title  of  “America's  Standard  Motor.” 

CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  COMPANY 

OFFICES:  FACTORIES: 

Detroit,  Michigan  Detroit— Muskegon 

l~orft  •iefu*>r>  motor  manofactoron  in  Ow  world 
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"Perhaps,  Mr 
Shawn,”  Elijah  said. 
"But  I  think  you’ll 
agree  with  me  that 
this  intrusion  is  par 
donatio.  Will  you  rive 
me  a  minute?" 

Shawn  hadn’t  intro¬ 
duced  the  others.  They 
stood  waitinc  for  the 
next  move,  looking 
pretty  uncomfortable. 
I  would  have  said, 
and  Shawn  glanced  at 
them.  “If  you  gentle 
men  will  excuse  me — “ 
he  began. 

Casa  broke  in.  "It’s 
rather  important  that 
we  line  this  matter 
up.  Shawn.”  he  said, 
sharply.  “Livermore 
and  Drakr  have  to 
hurry  back  to  make 
their  train  and  they 
want  to  be  ready  to 
go  as  soon  as  Man 
tiers  gets  in.” 

“Oh.  Manners.”  I 
said,  then,  without 
being  inviUd.  "Wall. 
If  they’re  going  to 
wait  for  Manners. 


Sierra  Power  and  Light  Co..  Havilah,  Cal. 

Dodd.  Rtagan  and  Dodd  juxt  inform  inr  Supreme 
Court  lait  Thurtday  reverted  lower  mid  appellate 
court  r  in  Cass  vs.  Sierra  Com /.an)/  in  re  eleclroli/’i* 
damage’  and  orderrd  new  trial.  MARTIN  BECK, See. 

ninitiTor)  h\/  fcnr 


‘llthop,"  I  raid.  "Mill  a  prayer.  It'*  the  widou  amt  her  cr niter  nt  oil' 


moan,  and  it  was  pretty  rough  moaning  for  her.  be¬ 
muse  we  were  hitting  all  the  humps  there  were  in 
Kern  County  at  this  stage.  Eli  patted  her  shoulder, 
cheerful  as  an  undertaker. 

"Brace  up,  sweetheart!”  he  said.  “We  aren’t  sure 
that  Manners  is  in  the  conspiracy,  after  all.” 

"Oh,  aren’t  we?”  I  said  to  myself. 

Then,  twenty  miles  from  anywhere,  we  saw  smoke 
coming  from  the  hood,  the  engine  began  to  mi-s,  we 
stalled  on  a  grade  and  she  back-tired  until  I  thought 
she  was  going  to  blow  up — and  we  stopped.  The 
bishop  looked  at  me  and  I  looked  at  the  bishop.  Elijah 
and  Miss  Hazel  were  holding  their  breath  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  news  from  the  front.  I  sniffed  a  minute — 
and  then  I  remembered. 

"Oil!"  I  said.  ”1  forgot  it  in  Bakersfield.  But  I 
ought  to  have  a  can—” 

T  WENT  over  the  fore-door  and  kickcl  the  tool  box 
■l  open.  I  always  carry  an  extra  half-gallon  of  cylin¬ 
der  oil  in  a  flat  can  in  the  box.  But  as  I  pawed  my 
way  into  that  chest  I  knew  the  worst. 

I  sat  down  on  the  running  board.  "It’s  on  me!”  I 
.said.  " We  haven’t  any  oil.  Start  the  trial!” 

"Oil?”  Miss  Hazel  said.  “Why.  I  thought  you  al¬ 
ways — " 

"Sure”  I  said,  "that’a  right -kid  me  about  it!  I 
know  I  always— only  you  see  I  don’t.  You  can  take 
me  off  and  shoot  me,  but  that’s  all  you  can  do  unless 
somebody  comes  by  with  a  little  to  spare.” 

The  bishop  was  lifting  the  hood  and  that  proved  it. 
The  two  forward  cylinders  were  already  red. 

"There  isn’t  u  farmhouse,  is  there?”  Elijah  began, 
and  I  groaned  and  shook  my  head. 

Miss  Hazel  was  Just  beginning  to  tumble.  "You 
mean  that  we  can’t  go  on?”  she  asked. 

The  bishop  looked  up  from  the  engine.  “We  can’t 
go  on  until  we  have  cylinder  nil.” 

Elijah  was  game  and  showed  it.  "That’a  tough.” 
he  said,  and  went  out  to  look  up  the  roud 

The  bishop  laughed.  “I’ve  Just  been  telling  Val 
about  the  prophet  Elijah  and  how  the  ravens  carol 
for  him  In  his  extremity.  It's  not  impossible  •” 

Elijah  himself  interrupted.  "There’s  a  little  run- 
ubout  coming  down,"  he  said. 

I  got  up  and  looked.  Sure  enough  a  boat  that 
looked  like  a  four-ninety  to  mo  was  crawling  down 
toward  us,  maybe  half  a  mile  away.  I  shaded  my 
eyes,  and  then  I  saw  something  on  beyond— an  auto¬ 
mobile  pulled  up  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Something 
about  It  was  familiar,  and  I  finally  made  it.  by  the 
shape  of  the  cowl  und  the  angle  of  the  gas  tsnk.  It 
wns  Manners  out  of  luck! 

I  called  to  the  others  ami  they  came  to  s>|uint. 
And  nil  this  time  that  four-ninety  was  feeling  Its 
way  down  the  grade  It  went  out  of  sight  behind  a 
hill  and  crept  in  again,  lower  down.  I  gave  a  leap 
at  the  bishop. 

"Bishop, ”  I  said,  "hold  your  breath  and  My  a 
little  prayer.  In  that  runabout  there’s  a  woman 
driving  and  she  seems  to  be  dressed  all  In  black. 
It’s  the  widow  and  her  cruiser  of  oil!” 

Well,  it  was. 

WE  drove  into  Havilah  at  twenty  minutes  past 
two,  leaving  Tom  Manners  hung  up  by  the  old 
dam  below  Democrat  Hot  Springs  with  a  broken 
torsion  rad,  and  we  found  Mr.  Shawn  in  the  office  of 
the  Sierra  Power  and  Light  Company  with  three  men 
—one  of  them  Cassius  Cass.  Hazel's  father  was 
red,  and  he  kept  mopping  his  forehead  whil«  the 
Others  talked.  They  were  as  cool  as  cucumbers,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  who  had  the  half-Nelson  in  that 
deal!  The  bishop  waited  outside. 

"Hello,"  Mr.  Shawn  said,  and  his  voice  was  hoarse. 
“What  are  you  doing  up  here.  Hazel?" 

The  girl  gave  my  Ikiss  a  peck  on  the  cheek  and  a 


they’d  better  make  rru-rvatums  out  >n  the  porch 
for  the  night,  because  he  won’t  be  in.” 

"What’s  that?”  one  of  the  big  ones  snapped 

"Mr.  Manners  U  .town  below  Democrat  Springs 
trying  to  manufacture  a  torsion  rod  out  of  a  willow 
branch,’  I  Mid. 

"It  can’t  lie  possible!"  they  said,  and  I  let  it  go 
at  that,  tiecau-e  I  knew  that  there  was  another  place 
where  they  were  wrong 

They  backed  out  of  the  room,  mumbling.  Elijah 
jerked  some  papers  and  a  law  book  from  his  satchel 
»nd  turned  to  Mr.  Shawn.  "I’ve  been  watching  that 
electrolysis  damage  suit  of  yours  from  the  first. 
Mr.  Shown.”  he  said.  "I  knew  the  Cass  crowd  didn’t 
have  a  cose,  but  until  Friday  morning  I  couldn’t 
prove  iL  Now  I  con.  It  won’t  take  me  three 
minutes  to  convince  you  that  I'm  right  but  the 
main  thing  is  that  you  ire  throwing  away  money 
ami  the  control  of  the  plant  if  ywu  pay  Com  and  hi« 
gang  one  penny  until  you’ve  had  a  new  trial.” 

Mr.  Shawn  Mt  down  and  breathed  hard,  ami  Miss 
Hazel  took  three  steps  ami  dropped  on  to  his  chair 
arm.  "Isn’t  that  wonderful,  dad?"  she  demanded. 
"Don’t  worry  about  details  just  go  out  and  send 
Mr.  Cass  and  those  other  men  packing.  Ami.  .lad!" 

"Wait  a  minute"  he  said,  and  he  pushed  Mis. 
Hazel  to  her  feel.  “Moffatt.  I  don’t  think  you’re 
the  sort  to  send  me  chasing  a  will -o'  thc-wisp. 
If  you’re  right— " 

“I  know  I’m  right,  and  if  I  convince  you  that 


I'm  right,  will  you  Id  me  handle  the  case  far  you, 
Mr.  Shawm?" 

"Why.  er-  that  it— why,  certainly.  Yes.  Of 

course.  Ilut—” 

Miss  Hazel  held  him  down  in  his  chair  and  whis¬ 
pered  something  in  his  ear.  She  put  her  fingers 
over  hla  mouth  when  he  aliened  it  to  splutter,  and 
•he  stretched  out  her  little  white  left  hand,  that  was 
shaking  now.  so  that  the  diamond  an  it  sparkled  like 
water  running  dawn  a  steep  rack  in  the  sun.  Her 
father  looked  at  It  hard  far  n  minute,  then  he  looked 
up  at  Elijah  Moffatt,  and  then  hr  stuck  out  his  own 
right,  ami  Elijah  grabbed  it. 
went  outside.  "Say.  bishop, ”  1  said,  ”1  know 
now  what  Elijah  the  Second  was  running  around 
Bakersfield  for  this  noon.” 

The  minister  whs  washing  grease  from  his  hands 
with  »omc  mechanic’s  soap  I’d  lent  him.  "Yes?’’  ho 
Mid.  "What  was  it?" 

"Well.”  I  answered,  "as  Elijah  himself  remarked, 
Bakersfield  is  the  counlv  seal,  where  they  Issue 
licenses  and  things.  If  you'll  stick  around.  I  think 
maylv  you  rould  make  ten  dollar  honestly.” 

"Oh.”  he  said,  and  sighed,  ns  mugh  with  relief. 
“Very  good.  I  have  been  wondering  where  I  would 
get  money  enough  to  buy  a  new  pulpit  for  the  Taft 
church.” 

Three  days  later  I  was  eating  breakfast  with  the 
boss  in  the  company  mess  house  when  he  got  a  tele¬ 
gram.  Elijah  and  Mrs.  Elijah  had  gone  on  to  Mono 
l-akc  to  hold  hands,  I  suppose,  und  my  arm  wns 
getting  well  enough  so  that  I  could  herd  bread  with 
it  again. 

The  U»s  ripped  open  the  telegram  and  then  ho 
l.«ran  to  grin. 

"So  it  was  the  widow's  ’cruiser’  of  oil  thnt  landed 
Elijah  here  in  time  Friday,  was  it,  Val?’’ 

I  got  red.  "Who  told  you  about  that  Jest?" 

I  Mid. 

"The  minister.  I  thought  then  that  Providence 
liad  a  hand  in  the  thing.  But  I  don’t  know,  now." 

“Oh,  score  I*,  to  Providence,  anyhow,"  1  suggested. 

He  laughed.  "Let  it  be  as  you  say,  Val.”  he  re¬ 
plied.  "But  I’m  curious  to  know  when  Elijah  first 
heard  about  that  Supreme  Court  decision  he  showed 
me.  I  didn’t  look  at  the  thine  then— just  took  his 
word  for  it.  I  thought  it  was  some  old  case  he'd 
dug  up.  The  more  I  think  about  it  the  more  I  think 
he  slipped  one  over  on  me.” 

"(to  ahead.”  I  said,  "but  I  don’t  speak  Hebrew." 

“I  guess  you’ll  get  this  one,  though,”  he  said. 
’’Read  the  wire.” 

I  got  it  The  telegram  to  the  boss  ran  this  way: 
F.  W.  Shawn. 


When  I  glanced  bark  he  uas  reaching  tor  her  left  hand- and  there  aat  a  diamond  ring  on  it 
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The  Experience  of  Car  Owners  Sells  Quaker  Tires 


Every  user  of  Quakers  adopted  them  after  trying, 
at  least,  four  tires  of  another  make — the  tires  with 
which  the  car  was  equipped  when  bought.  This 
because  Quaker  Tires  are  not  sold  to  car  makers. 

In  the  case  of  motorists  who  had  run  cars  for  five 
or  more  years,  the  owners  selected  Quakers  after 
having  used,  on  an  average,  five  different  makes. 

Another  point  to  consider  is  that  users  of  Quakers 
re-order  as  a  matter  of  choice — they  are  not  tied  to 
the  tires  by  adjustment  credits,  for  the  percentage 
of  Quaker  adjustments  is  negligible.  Users  get  full 
mileage — usually  2,000  to  5,000  excess  miles — out 
of  the  original  tires. 

Quakers  are  the  all-year-'round  tires — the  tires 
that  make  good  not  only  on  summer  roads,  but  also 
on  hard,  sleety,  icy  and  snow-covered  highways. 
They  arc  the  tires  that  keep  cars  running  all  winter. 

The  tough,  springy,  tempered  rubber  treads  re¬ 
sist  the  gashings  of  ice  and  frozen  mud,  and  per¬ 


mit  the  use  of  chains  when  the  going  is  unusually 
treacherous  or  dangerous. 

The  T.  T.  T.  tread  is  an  exclusive  Quaker  fea¬ 
ture.  When  running  on  mud  or  snow  the  T.  T.  T. 
tread  moulds  projections  on  the  surface;  on  wood 
blocks,  asphalt  or  ice  the  suction  principle  becomes 
effective.  This  scientific  tread  materially  aids  the 
travel  of  the  car,  and  greatly  increases  safety  and 
comfort. 

Quaker  Tires  are  the  cheapest  tires  if  price  be 
based  on  service.  Ask  the  Quaker  Dealer  to  show  you 
these  5,000-mile  tires  at  about  a  3,500-mile  price. 

Put  one  Quaker  on  your  car.  It  will  show  you 
that  you’ve  been  paying  too  much  for  mileage. 

Quaker  City  Rubber  Company 

Factoriea — Philadelphia 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  NEW  YORK 

1*2  W.  Loka  Sc  211  Wood  SC  207  Fulton  St. 


Equip  with  Plain  Treads 
for  Use  with  Chains 

use  chain*,  the  low  coot  of  Quaker  plain  tread*  and  the  in- 
<d  durability  of  Temprrrd ru  bbrr  will  effect  a  double  laving 
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THE  NEW  AUTOMOBILE 

DESIGNS  BY  JOSEPH  BRINKER 


"TXT’  E  have  got  to  have  this  in  our  new  car.” 

*  *  Thus  said  the  president  at  the  la  rue  auto¬ 
mobile  concern  as  he  stood  talking  with  Adams. 
Adams  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  concern. 

As  they  talked  in  the  large  drafting  room,  the 
former  held  spread  out  in  his  hands  the  complete 
drawings  of  a  new  French  automobile  direct 
from  Paris.  It  was  a  design  timed  to  the  minute 
— the  latest  word  in  everything  which  an  auto¬ 
mobile  should  be.  The  finished  vehicle  as  re¬ 
vealed  was  beautiful  to  look  upon.  It  was  well 
proportioned:  every  component  port  fitted  into 
every  other.  Nothing  was  lacking:  nothing  un¬ 
necessary  was  included. 

As  the  president  gazed  at  the  plans  of  the 
latest  creation  he  turned,  saying:  “Adams,  look 
at  that  graceful  body.  Note  how  low  it  appears 
to  be  and  yet  that  It  has  plenty  of  headroom. 

Look  at  theso  fenders.  See  how  they  blend  into 
!  the  design— not  too  large,  not  too  small.” 

"Yes,”  said  Adams,  "I  can  give  you  fenders 
like  those  if  you  will  pay  the  price.  They  can¬ 
not  be  hammered  out  by  hand.  If  you  will  O.  K 
a  voucher  for  170,000  to  buy  a  giant  hammer 
press,  you  can  have  better  fenders  than  those 
and  at  a  relatively  low  cost" 

“Look  at  the  shape  of  the  hood.  Notice  how  It 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  body.” 

"You  may  also  have  a  hood  like  that  if  you  will 
furnish  the  cosh  to  buy  new  machinery  to  press 
it  out  of  one  flat  piece  in  a  single  operation.  If 
we  cannot  have  the  means  for  doing  it  cheaply, 
we  cannot  meet  our  selling  price  of  last  year." 

“Note  also  the  seating  arrangement  and  the  re¬ 
finement  of  the  body  detail.  Adams,  we  must  have  all 
of  these  things  in  our  new  car.  Wo  have  simply  got  to 
have  them.  We  can't  ufford  to  be  behind  the  times." 

Then,  turning  over  the  plans,  he  came  to  the 
driving  mechanism. 

“Look  at  this  motor,  Adams;  see  where  the  valves 
are  placed.  Note  the  clean-cut  cylinder  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  absence  of  flunged  fittings  and  compli¬ 
cated  manifold  design.  See  how  the  engine  is 
mounted  on  the  frame  and  the  new  type  of  dutch 
to  be  used.  Sec  where  the  brake  and  gear-shift 
levers  arc  placed.  Notice  how  the  power  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  driving  wheels.  See  how  the  end  of 
each  rear  spring  is  fixed  on  the  frame  to  take 
the  push  of  the  power  transmitted  to  the  rear 
wheels.  Not#  that  the  rods  previously  used  for 
this  purpose  have  been  eliminated,  thus  saving  in 
weight.  Note  also  the  long  fiat  springs  which  make 
for  easy  riding." 

“Yea,  we  can  design  our  car  to  propel  itaelf  by 
transferring  the  power  delivered  to  the  rear  wheels 
to  the  frame  through  fixed  springs.  The  steel  we 
will  have  to  use  must  be  bet  Ur  than  anything  we 
have  ever  employed  before.  The  springs  will  have 
to  stand  the  driving  and  twisting  strains  in  addition 
to  supporting  the  load.  We  will  have  to  import  that 
steel.  It  will  be  expensive  too." 

“Adams,  we  must  have  all  of  these  features  in 
next  year’s  car.  Your  job  is  to  design  our  vehicle 
so  that  it  will  contain  all  the  desired  characteristics. 
Yet  you  must  employ  your  designing  skill  ao  that 
the  car  can  be  built  in  large  quantities  and  at  a  cost 
far  below  that  of  our  foreign  rival.  Your  design 
must  enable  us  to  use  simple  parts  that  can  be  made 
cheaply  in  place  of  the  costly,  complicated  parts  of 
the  foreign  car. 

“This,  Adams,  your  design  must  accomplish  with¬ 


T/irsr  foots  are  out  of  the  wag.  gef  ready  to  hand 

out  any  sacrifice  in  strength  or  wearing  qualities.” 
This  conversation  occurred  in  any  one  of  several 
American  automobile  factories  in  1913  or  1913.  , 
Then  America  watched  closely  the  trend  of  foreign 
automobile  designing.  Just  as  our  clothes  designers 
study  Parisian  styles  before  they  make  up  their  own 
fashions,  so  did  our  automobile  designers  study  the 
styles  in  foreign  ears. 

Our  Models  Are  Note  American 
THE  Rue  de  la  Paix  dominates  Fifth  Avenue's 
■l  gowns.  Just  so  does  New  York  lead  the  way  in 
the  latest  and  most  fastidious  automobile  creations. 

I  hiring  the  past  year  one  of  Gotham's  most  promi¬ 
nent  automobile  dealers  had  a  gown  designer  of 
world  renown  employ  her  wide  experience  and  good 
taste  to  design  the  interior  fitting  of  an  inclosed 
car  to  match  one  of  his  wife's  frocks.  This  ear 
created  such  a  sensation  that  scores  gathered  around 
it  every  time  it  stopped  at  the  curb.  Many 
wanted  to  buy  it.  As  a  result  the  ultrafashionable 
motorist  may  now  purchase  chameleonlike  interior 
fitting*  and  drapings  to  match  her  every  gown. 
These  drapings  are  interchangeable.  Those  to  match 
the  color  tones  of  one  fabric  may  be  quickly  and 
easily  fitted  in  place  by  simply  snapping  them  over 
small,  permanent  buttons  such  as  those  on  ladies’ 
gloves.  When  madam  changes  her  gown.  James 
has  but  to  unhook  one  set  of  interior  decorations 
and  substitute  another  in  it*  place. 

The  conditions  of  1912-13  exist  no  more. 

God  of  War  has  changed  them  nil. 
hundreds  like  him 
thrown  on  their 
Europe’s 
With  her  f 

tion  worker*.  Europe  has  been  forced  to  watch  the 
progress  of  our  car  design  just  ns  America  watched 
before  the  war. 

The  first  year  of  Europe's  terrible  struggle  proved 


a  veri tilde  blessing  to  the  American  automobile 
industry.  It  first  allowed  us  to  dispose  of  our 
current  models  in  large  numbers.  The  large 
volume  of  buying  resulted  in  n  great  increase  in 
ready  cash.  It  also  eliminated  the  precedent  of 
looking  to  Paris  for  the  latest  word  in  style. 
Parisians  were  then  more  vitally  interested  in 
the  defense  of  their  famous  city  than  in  new 
automobile  design*.  This,  in  turn,  did  awuy  with 
the  dominance  of  the  business  department  of  our 
factories  over  the  engineering  staff.  The  latter 
naturally  assumed  the  say  as  to  how  our  curs 
were  to  be  designed,  since  there  were  no  new 
European  models  to  copy.  The  large  amount  of 
ready  cash  on  hand  enabled  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  to  buy  the  vast  amount  of  machinery.  Jigs, 
fixtures,  and  tools  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
changes  made  in  design. 

Adams  rose  to  the  emergency.  Ho  has  fared 
his  problems  alone  and  has  conquered  them.  He 
hat  produced  a  car  which  is  American  through 
and  through.  U.  S.  A.  tags  are  on  every  part. 

America's  laurel*  include  the  first  commercial 
application  of  the  twelve-cylinder  motor  in  auto¬ 
mobiles,  the  extensive  use  of  aluminum  pistons, 
and  the  first  adaptation  of  the  aluminum  motor 
cylinder.  The  latter  two  offer  great  possibilities 
in  the  reduction  of  motor  weight  and  of  reel  pro* 
eating  parts  which  make  for  light,  easy-running 
motors  of  greater  power  than  ever  before  offered 
In  stock  cars.  And.  what  is  equally  important, 
these  high-powered  motor*  have  been  placed  in 
cars  no  longer  than  before  and  yet  which  have  more 
body  room  and  spare  for  the  comfort  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  than  former  vehicle*  of  less  horsepower.  The 
placing  of  the  cylinders  in  tho  shape  of  n  V  has  boon 
responsible  for  this,  becauso,  owing  to  the  short 
longitudinal  length  of  the  type,  n  twelve^yllndcr 
motor  now  take*  up  less  space  than  a  six,  and  an 
eight  no  mor®  than  a  four. 

The  1917  automobile  ia  the  acme  of  comfort  in 
which  the  driver  plays  the  r6lc  of  a  modern  Aladdin. 
He  steps  from  the  running  board  to  his  position  be¬ 
hind  the  steering  wheel  and  reclines  on  u  cushion 
seat  far  more  comfortable  than  even  the  best  of  our 
grandfathers'  parlor  settee*.  Even  the  steering 
wheel  may  be  hinged  on  its  post  and  swung  up  out 
of  the  way  to  enable  him  to  reach  hi*  scat  without 
the  least  exertion. 

Seated,  he  at  once  becomes  aware  of  Adams’s 
skilled  design.  He  simply  exerts  the  pressure  of 
his  smallest  finger  on  a  button  which  he  can  reach 
without  even  so  much  as  leaning  over  In  his  sent. 
This  calls  the  genii  of  a  hidden  mechanism  into  life, 
and  behold  the  motor  starts  purring  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord  like  a  cat  just  well  fed!  Perhaps  he  wishes  to 
enjoy  one  of  his  rare  Havana*  while  on  hi*  after- 
supper  motor  run  through  the  countryside  on  a 
spring  evening.  If  he  desires  to  light  the  weed  be¬ 
fore  starting,  he  simply  extends  his  arm,  pushes 
another  magic  button,  and  before  him  stands  ready 
and  waiting  an  electric  lighter  with  a  flame  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  whole  box  of  matches  and  one  which  can¬ 
not  blow  out  no  matter  how  strong  the  wind. 

Ready  to  start,  ho  simply  presses  down  a  pedal 


mainder  of  the  driving  mechanism.  Then  he  mny 
press  one  of  several  small  push  buttons  extending 
from  an  inconspicuous  black  box  on  the  steering 
post  below  the  wheel.  This  magic  button  calls 
forth  that  particular  kind  of  genii  which  bid  tho 


The 
and  the 

in  this  country  were  suddenly 
when  Mars  closed 
in  the  summer  of  19M. 
largely  in  the  hands  of  muni- 


which  connects  the  waiting  engine  with  tho  re¬ 


The  Aluminum  Six  with  Magnetic  Gear  Shift 

We  ask  you  to  compare  this  new  Premier  in  every  detail  with  the  moit  expensive 
cars  on  the  market,  and  when  you  have  finished,  you  yourself  will  echo  the  question 
of  thousands:  “How  do  they  do  it  at  $1895?” 


Here  are  the  features  of  the  one  car  that  will 
make  the  Shows  of  1917— historic. 

An  Aluminum  Motor,  designed  and  built  in  the  Premier  factory-  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Karl  G.  Gunn,  our  chief  engineer  and  the 
original  American  builder  of  aluminum  motors.  With  only  300  cubic 
inches  piston  displacement,  this  overhead  valve,  six  cylinder  motor  do 
velops  upward  of  72  horsepower.  We  question  whether  any  motor  in 
America  can  climb  a  difficult  hill  "in  high"  as  slowly  as  Premier.  Ask 
for  a  demonstration. 

C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift,  as  regular  equipment  and  without  extra 
charge,  has  been  adopted  by  Premier.  In  so  doing  Premier  leads  the  world 
as  the  car  which  first  gave  motorists  this  crowning  and  long  needed  con¬ 
venience  as  regular  equipment.  The  mechanism  which,  by  means  of  push 
buttons,  controls  Premier's  gears,  is  the  product  of  the  world's  greatest 
builders  of  electrical  controlling  apparatus,  the  Cutler-Hammer  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Cutler-Hammer  manufac¬ 
ture  the  electrical  controlling  apparatus  on  United  States  battleships 
and  submarines.  The  action  of  the  device  is  simple  and  positive.  Push  a 
button  and  the  gears  oliey.  It  keeps  the  control  of  your  car  right  under 
your  thumb— you  can  change  gears  on  an  up-hill  climb  without  losing 
momentum.  You  can  change  gears  in  traffic  in  one-half  the  time  required 
by  the  hand  gear  shift.  It  is  as  great  an  advance  as  was  the  electric 
starter.  This  device  is  unqualifiedly  guaranteed  by  both  the  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  and  the  Premier  companies.  Ask  for  a  demonstration. 

New  Premier  "Bullet  Body  Lines"  supplant  the  conventional  stream  line 
which  has  characterized  practically  all  motor  cars  for  years.  To  this  new  mode. 
Premier  adds  the  char  in  of  an  exquisite  gun- metal  velour  body  finish  com¬ 
bined  with  wheels  of  natural  wood.  From  a  standpoint  of  durability  and 
texture.  Premier's  finish  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  car.  Premier’s  beauty  is 
growing  proverbial. 

The  Turning  Radius  is  so  short  that  the  driver  of  a  Premier  ear  can  almost 
spin  it  on  its  own  axis — this  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  Ask  for  a  demonstration. 


An  Eight-Inch  Bridge  Girder  Frame,  deeper  by  BO  per  cent  than  the  frame 

in  mod  car*,  form*  »uch  a  solid  and  rigid  foundation  that  body  squeak*  and 
rattles  are  almost  impossible;  and  the  frame's  rigidity  make*  the  car  hold  tho 
road  better  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  than  roost  cars  do  at  25. 

More  Body  Room  has  been  obtained  on  Premier,  through  clever  ami  *|wce- 
economizing  design,  than  has  ever  been  considered  possible  on  a  wheel  base  of 
125'. •  inches  -compare  it  with  yotlr  present  car. 

The  Driver's  Comfort  has  been  carefully  studied.  The  new- type  tilting 
steering  wheel,  the  push  button  gear  shift,  the  design  of  the  driving  scat,  and 
the  easy-reach  placement  of  everything  that  enter*  into  driving,  gives  him  a 
chance  to  take  a  joyous  part  in  the  ride. 

Points  of  Luxury  arc  everywhere.  The  auxiliary  scats  arc  roomy  and  inter¬ 
fere  w  ith  no  ono’s  comfort  The  instrument  board  is  solid  walnut,  finished  like 
a  boudoir  table,  with  ammeter,  oil  gauge.  Warner  speedometer  and  a  nickeled  dash- 
light  which  becomes  a  spot-light  on  a  15-foot  cord  by  merely  pulling  it  out  of 
its  socket  The  upholstery  is  of  the  finest — Marshall  Sanitary  cushion  springs 
and  real  leather.  The  tonneau  rug  is  of  natural  undyed  wool.  The  nickeled  robe 
rail  can't  rattle  or  sag.  The  genuine  Pantasote  top  is  custom  tailored  in  our 
own  shop  and  found  with  aluminum.  There  is  a  tonneau  light  that  illuminates 
the  running  board.  Not  a  detail  is  omitted.  All  these  points  conspire  to  make 
Premier  a  car  that  women  will  love. 

“Rides  Like  a  Liner”  is  an  expression  used  by  a  connoisseur  who  soon  found 
out  that  you  don't  have  to  brace  yourself  for  the  hum|»s  in  Premier— thanks  to 
the  ‘cVinch  semi-elliptic  Perfection  rear  springs,  to  the  perfect  balance  of  the 
car.  impossible  without  the  use  u(  an  aluminum  motor,  and  to  the  ballast  of 
the  8-inch  frame.  The  axles  on  Premier  are  Timken.  The  electrical  equipment 
is  hcleo  everything  is  of  the  best.  And  on  the  hills  and  through  traffic  the 
car  is  a  revelation.  It  ha*  worlds  of  power  and  jumps  under  the  gas  like  a 
blooded  horse  hit  with  a  whip.  It  throttles  to  almost  nothing  in  high  without 
bucking  or  quitting.  The  car  as  shipped  weighs  only  3245  pounds. 

Finally,  wc  believe  that  this  time  next  year  a  car  without  a  magnetic  gear 
shift  will  be  as  obsolete  a*  a  car  without  an  electric  starter.  Go  to  the  Premier 
booth  at  any  of  the  Shows  this  year,  or  to  any  Premier  sales  room  and — ask 
for  a  /  kmonstt  ation . 


Catalog  of  the  new  Premier  Aluminum  Six  with  Magnetic  Gear  Shift  on  request— Address  Department  A 

Premier  Motor  Corporation ,  Indianapolis,  U SA 
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car  go  fast  or  alow  just  as  he  orders  them.  These 
faithful  little  workers  enable  him  to  make  the  car 
go  from  uny  one  of  its  speeds  to  any  other  by  no 
more  exertion  than  an  amount  of  finger  pressure 
which  would  hardly  dent  a  rubber  eraser. 

Nor  is  this  the  last  word  in  the  almost  perfect 
comfort  and  convenience  which  Adams’s  design  has 
provided  for  the  automobile  driver.  If  he  so  de¬ 
sires,  he  can  fit  another  magic  lever  on  his  steering 
wheel  within  easy  reach  of  his  crooked  arm.  A 
half-inch  movement  of  this  lever  calls  into  being 
still  another  class  of  genii  of  the  electrical  family 
that  form  themselves  into  a  tug-of-war  team  and 
pull  on  the  brake  rods  with  such  strength  that  the 
car  brakes  can  be  set  more  quickly  and  smoothly 
than  by  the  foot  or  hand  of  the  driver. 

If  the  driver  should  happen  to  be  overtaken  by 
darkness  while  on  his  ride,  he  simply  presses  an¬ 
other  magic  button  on  the  dashboard  of  the  car  within 
his  arm's  length.  This  awakens  another  family  of 
electrical  wonder  workers  which  light  all  the  head¬ 
lights,  side  lights,  and  tail  lights  in  one  operation. 
If  the  driver  wants  to  be  sure  to  get  home  at  the 
correct  time,  he  simply  presses  still  another  Incon¬ 
spicuous  button,  which  lights  a  tiny  electric  bulb  in¬ 
side  of  a  shield,  which  enables  it  to  illuminate  the 
clock  on  the  dashboard  but  does  not  permit  it  to 
shine  into  his  face. 

Again,  if  on  the  way  home  he  should  desire  to 
visit  a  friend  whose  house  address  he  knows  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  house  Itself,  he  simply  pushes  another 
button,  this  time  in  the  handle  of  a  small  pivotal 
searchlight  on  the  edge  of  the  wind  shield  or  side 
of  the  cub.  Then,  by  turning  the  handle,  he  is  able 
to  throw  a  small  beam  of  light  on  the  house  num 
beru  as  he  passes  them. 

If  the  driver  is  one  of  those  automobile  enthusiasts 
who  fit  thoir  cars  with  a  closed  body  in  winter  or 
with  demountable  top  und  side  windows,  ha  may 
also  call  into  play  the  genii  of  lighting  for  illumi¬ 
nating  tho  Interior  for  himself  or  guests.  He  may 
be  even  more  exacting  still  and  demand  that  his 
hands  be  kept  warm  while  driving.  Kven  this  wish 
can  be  gratified,  for  by  rubbing  the  magic  lamp  he 
cun  call  out  the  ever-rrady  workers  of  the  elec¬ 
trically  healed  steering  wheel.  Nor  ia  this  all  he 
cun  do,  for  his  feet  or  those  of  his  passengers  can 
be  kept  toast  warm  by  small  electric  heaters. 

Contrast  these  apartment-house  conveniences  of 
the  1017  automobile  with  the  hand-starting,  hand- 
braked,  and  hand-gear-ahlfted  ear  of  a  few  yeara 
ago  with  Ita  oil  or  gaa  lamps  and  iU  heated  bricks 
for  foot  warmers,  and  one  may  get  a  fair  idea  of  what 
progress  Adams,  the  designer,  has  accomplished. 

Comfort  Fint  of  All 

LIKE  the  development  which  has  been  made  in  the 
•  design  of  the  passenger  car  since  the  early 
pioneering  days,  the  motor  truck  has  also  Improved 
greatly  after  It  became  widely  recognised  In  1910 
to  1912  aa  the  road  locomotive  of  the  future,  bound 
neither  by  steel  rails  nor  time-tables.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  motor  truck  has  ceased  to  be  a 
strengthened  passenger  cur. 

Motor  trucks  are  built  for  continuous  service,  day 
in  and  day  out  If  they  cannot  render  such  service, 
they  arc  a  failure.  They  have  to  be  built  to  meet 
continuous  operating  conditions.  They  must  be 
eblo  to  stand  the  great  abuse  which  ignorant 
drivers  inflict  upon  them.  They  also  must  be  built 
more  ruggedly  all  around  and  every  part  designed 
to  carry  its  loads  with  a  larger  factor  of  safety. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  lighter  delivery 
vehicles  still  follow  passenger-car  design  to  some 
extent,  the  average  motor  truck  of  to-day  ia  a  highly 
specialised  vehicle  with  its  own  characteristics  and 
trends  in  design.  For  this  reason  the  design  of  the 
1917  truck  will  be  treated  separately  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

Tho  1917  car  to-day  stands  at  one  of  the  low 
points  of  the  chart  in  engineering  development  tor 


Hy  an  ingenious  ar¬ 
rangement  the  rear  *  eat 
t*  reached  from  the  front 


The  four-passenger 
roadster  is  the  most  re¬ 
cent  decelopmenl  of  the 
cloccr-lca/  body  design 


The  truck  drleer  Is  protected  from  the  treat  her 


ism  developed  to  a  high  point  of 
turned  his  attention  to  the  bodily 
driver  and  his  passengers. 

Now,  comfort  in  a  car  Is  measured  largely  by  its 
body  design. 

Adams's  1917  bodies  are  larger,  as  a  rule,  than 
thoee  of  1916.  They  are  also  so  proportioned  snd 
sprung  on  the  springs  that  they  make  for  easy 
riding  both  when  only  partly  filled  and  when  the 
capacity  number  of  passengers  is  earned. 

Improving  the  Seating  Plan 

N  many  instances  the  roomier  1917  bodies  have 

been  secured  by  increasing  the  wheel-base  lengths 

of  the  vehicles  and  keeping  the  spaces  taken  up 
by  the  motors  the  same.  Others  have  accomplished 
the  same  result*  by  a  redt  ign  of  the  body  shape — 
its  floor  plan,  as  it  were.  This  has  been  made 
wider  or  longer,  as  the  caac  may  be.  to  give  the 
driver  or  passenger  the  impression  of  a  sense  of 
case  that  is  comparable  with  that  enjoyed  when 
seated  in  one's  Morris  chair  before  the  open  fire¬ 
place  at  home. 

Then  Adams  has  gone  a  riep  farther  and  arranged 

the  seats  in  a  better 


The  tilting  steering  wheel  Is  note  standard  equipment  on  some  ears 

cramping,  most  of  the  designers  have  paid  especial 
attention  this  year  to  the  cushioning  of  the  seats. 
They  tend  to  give  the  impression  of  riding  on  air. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  more  detailed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  design  of  the  spring  element  of  the  seat 
and  its  ability  to  aid  the  vehicle  springs  in  absorb¬ 
ing  the  road  shocks. 

The  positions  of  the  scats  in  relation  to  one  an¬ 
other  also  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  comforts  of 
the  passengers.  Adams's  problem  in  this  work  was 
similar  to  that  of  an  apartment-house  or  thentro 
architect,  for  in  a  certain  volumo  of  space  each  must 
provide  for  the  maximum  number  of  people  with  tho 
maximum  comfort. 

His  problem  was  much  more  difficult  than  the 
apartment-house  designer  because  he  had  a  smaller 
volume  to  work  with.  It  was  more  difficult  than 
that  of  the  theatre  architect  because  tho  latter 
seems  to  have  solved  it  by  providing  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  people  for  each  performance  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  comfort. 

Two  Can  in  One 

THE  clover-leaf  sealing  plan,  with  divided  front 
seats  and  another  at  the  rear  for  one  or  two 
passengers,  gives  those  in  the  rear  sent  plenty 
of  leg  and  elbow  room.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  in  sufficiently  closo  proximity  to  thoso  on 
the  front  seats  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with¬ 
out  having  to  lean  forward,  whilo  thoso  on  tho 
front  seats  need  do  no  moro  than  slightly  turn 
their  heads. 

This  design  has  developed  Into  one  of  tho 
most  distinctive  of  the  season,  the  four-passenger 
roadster.  This  new  style  has  a  body  somewhat 
along  the  linos  of  a  boat  with  an  open  cockpit, 
and  the  divided  seats  in  front  and  the  wide  scat 
in  the  rear.  Some  of  the  twenty-five  types  of  thin 
style  already  offered  have  folding  roar  decks  be¬ 
hind  the  divided  seaU.  These  decks  fold  down 
flush  and  cover  the  rear  seats  when  the  latter  are 
not  needed. 

Another  comfort-giving  feature  which  Adams  has 
included  in  many  of  the  1017  cars  ia  the  winter- 
summer  body.  While  this  idea  la  not  new,  he  has 
worked  it  out  in  a  new  nnd  moro  practical  way, 
Former  winter-summer  bodies  consisted  of  some 
forms  of  demountable  tops  and  sides  which  could  be 
fitted  in  place  of  the  roadster  or  touring  tops  as 
used  during  the  warm  weather.  The  new  creation, 
however,  ia  made  up  of  a  permanent  nonfolding  top 
with  glasa  sides  which  drop  down  out  of  sight  within 
the  body  panels.  In  warm  weather  these  are  kept 
in  their  hiding  places,  but  on  the  approach  of  a 
storm  they  may  bo  raised  in  a  jiffy  to  provide  a 
body  with  as  much  protection  against  tho  elements 
as  a  conventional  limousine.  In  the  winter  time  tho 
sides  may  be  kept  up  permanently,  thus  giving  tho 
s  same  convenience  as  if  he  had  two  cars, 
and  the  other  closed,  or  two  bodies,  one 
taken  off  when  the  other  is  fitted. 

Other  smaller  items  which  Adams's  brain  has  in¬ 
cluded  for  the  comfort  of  the  motoring  public  include 
storm  curtains  which  open  with  tho  doors  on  touring 
and  roadster  bodies.  These  make  for  easy  entrance 
and  exit  and  should  prove  a  great  boon  to  those 
who  desire  to  motor  in  the  fall  and  early  spring  in 
open  cars.  Even  the  doors  themselves  have  been 
made  wider  and  the  seats  arranged  so  as  not  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  clear  way.  Still  other  small  items  which 
make  for  the  individual  comfort  of  the  driver  are 
seats  adjustable  for  height  and  a  slight  longitudinal 
nt ;  steering  columns  adjustable  in  their 
height,  and  emergency  brake  and  gear-shift  levers 
so  positioned  aa  to  be  easily  operated  without  bend¬ 
ing  over. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  many  conveniences, 
the  bodies  of  the  new  ears  are  much  more  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye.  They  are  the  work  of  artists 
rather  than  engineers.  They  are  as  if  draped  over 
the  chassis  in  graceful  curves  with  no  abrupt 
rasping  angles  or  corners.  The  pronouoced 
trend  of  1916  to  eliminate  the  ugly  break  in 
the  body  line  at  the  ( Continued  on  page  12) 
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PYRENE 

leads 

in  Automobile  Protection 


The  first  hand  fire  extinguisher  manufactured,  and 
the  first  to  successfully  put  out  gasoline  fires. 

The  first  extinguisher  small  enough  to  be  convenient 
as  an  automobile  accessory. 

The  first  universal  extinguisher- guardian  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  homes,  factories,  offices  and  public  build¬ 
ings  from  all  kinds  of  fires. 

The  first  extinguisher  to  reach  the  enormous  total 
of  one  million  in  service,  protecting  lives  and 
property. 

The  first  extinguisher  recognized  by  all  automobile 
insurance  companies  as  desirable  equipment.  All 
companies  now  grant  a  discount  of  15  percent 
from  fire  insurance  premiums  on  all  cars  equipped 
with  Pyrene. 

The  first  companies  to  recognize  Pyrene  for  automo¬ 
bile  protection  by  granting  this  discount  were  The 
AEtna  Accident  and  Liability  Company  and  The 
Automobile  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York 
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>tTNA 

leads 

in  Automobile  Insurance 


The  first  to  offer  in  one  Combination  Policy  complete 
insurance  protection  to  motor  car  and  owner  against 
all  the  insurable  risks  of  Fire,  Theft,  Collision, 
Property  Damage  and  Personal  Injury  Liability. 

The  first  to  furnish  with  its  automobile  policies 
Identification  Cards  which  place  >£tna  agents 
everywhere  at  the  service  of  the  motorist  in  the 
event  of  accident  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  first  to  grant  a  Daily  Indemnity  for  the  loss  of  use 
of  an  automobile  because  of  fire,  collision,  theft,  etc. 


The  first  to  grant  a  Weekly  Indemnity  for  the  motor¬ 
ist’s  loss  of  time  due  to  injury  caused  by  accident 
while  automobiling. 


The  first  to  grant  a  discount  of  15V*  off  fire  pre¬ 
miums  for  automobiles  equipped  with  Pyrene  Hand 
Fire  Extinguishers. 


The  Largest  Automobile  Insurers  in  the  World 


✓ 

✓ 

Send  hr  particular *  to  // 

Automobile  Department  of  / 

>£tna  Life  Insurance  Company  Acdd^nfand 

The  i^tna  Accident  and  Liability  Company  ✓  'Liability  Company 

/  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Automobile  Iruurance  Company  /  'p|^  m.a  me  lull  p„. 

of  Hartford,  Conn.  *  titulars  of  your  /Etna- Auto 

*  Combination  Policy,  and  fire 
S  /  extinguisher  reduction  in  rates. 

Name . 

^  /  Address . 

✓ 

✓  . 
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HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  COUNTRYS 
LEADING  CARS  ScTRUCKS  WHICH  USE 

American  Hammered  Piston  Rinds 


r  .wf  tootorin?  Public  demands  i  car  the  absence  of  vibration  add  jolting  due 
ol  the  ben  possible  appearance  to  the  motor  or  to  road  inequality,  more 

Charms  of  Many  Cylinders  I™*!1*  A*  u 

Wi-ru  .  ..v  .  .  .  .  ..  PPcrate  *V  *ro,n  ftv*  to  fifty  miles  pel 

ITH  iu  vastly  Ottered  body  and  all  hour  on  high  war  without  choking  tin 
of  iu  conveniences,  the  1317  car  is  motor  and  with  a  smooth  application  ui 
tat  must  complete  ever  offered  to  the  power;  more  acceleration,  ax  judged  by 
public.  It  may  be  likened  to  a  suit  of  the  ability  to  make  a  quick  get-away 
clothes  with  its  accurately  matched  from  a  standing  start  or  to  change 
Mam*,  buttons,  pockets,  belt  straps,  and  speed  rapidly  from  one  rule  to  another 
every  tmall  detail  which  insures  it*  un  all  gears.  Added  to  these  me- 
wearer's  comfort.  Like  the  sun  which  is  chanical  requirements  was  the  necos. 
ready  to  wear,  the  1917  car  t«  ready  to  »ity  for  economy,  to  In*  easy  on  tires 
u?e.  Hardly  anything  need  be  purchased  and  to  consume  relatively  small  quan¬ 
to  add  to  the  comfort  of  its  purchaser.  title*  of  fuel  and  oil 
I*  rhaps  the  amount  of  these  small  These,  then,  were  the  problem*  which 
convenience*  can  be  better  realized  Adams  had  to  face  in  the  development 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  equip-  of  the  twelve.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
irent  which  now  forms  an  integral  part  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  greater 
of  the  car  sold  for  *1.000  would  cost  power,  greater  comfort  by  eliminating 
irore  than  $300  if  purchased  separately.  vibration,  and  greater  acceleration  Ins 
Kevertifig  again  to  Adams's  work  in  cause  of  the  greater  power  and  the 
the  development  of  a  carburetor  which  elimination  of  vibration, 
will  meet  the  condition  enforced  by  the  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  greater 
low  grade  of  gasoline  now  sold,  his  aim  power  was  secured  by  multiplying  the 
has  t-een  to  devise  an  apparatus  which  number  of  cylinders.  The  explosion  of 
will  enable  a  gallon  of  fuel  to  give  the  the  gas  in  each  cylinder  ami  the  result- 
same  car  mileage  aa  before.  Many  ant  pushing  of  the  piston,  whoso  motion 
owners  have  found  a  large  falling  off  is  in  turn  transmitted  to  the  motor 
»n  the  ground -covering  ability  of  their  shaft,  is  exactly  similar  to  the  punch 
cars  on  a  gallon  of  the  present  gasoline.  deliver  ad  on  the  body  of  one  man  by  the 
This  ha*  licen  doe  to  the  greater  per-  fist  of  another  In  the  ordinary  two- 
< entage  of  what  we  call  kerosene  in  the  cylinder  motor  the  shaft  receives  one 
product  now  purchased  as  gasoline.  power  impulse  or  punch  for  every  revo- 
The  automobile  motor  is  essentially  a  lotion  it  makes.  If  twelve  cylinders  arc 
heat  engine,  not  because  it  geta  warm  attached  to  the  motor,  it  will  receive  six 
when  running,  but  because  it  trims-  punches  for  every  revolution.  As  each 
forms  ti  e  heat  energy  of  the  fuel  into  punch  represent*  so  much  power,  the 
mechanical  energy  which  is  transferred  n.otor  shaft  will  receive  lust  six  time* 
to  the  driving  mechanism  to  make  the  n%  much  power,  provided  the  Cylinder 
vehicle  run.  While  kero%rnc  has  more  site*  and  all  other  conditions  remain 
heat  energy  per  ration  than  gasoline.  the  same  as  before. 

It  suffe  r*  the  rai  owner  nothing  if  this  The  frequency  of  these  punches  in 
additional  heat  energy  cannot  be  ex-  each  case  also  serves  admirably  to  show 
tracted  from  the  fuel.  The  extraction  how  the  vibration  of  the  twelve-cylinder 
of  the  heat  energy  of  the  kerosene  is  motor  is  less  than  that  of  any  with  n 
the  crux  of  the  situation.  As  everyone  smaller  number  of  cylinders.  The  push 
knows,  the  fuel  must  be  vaporized  or  in  the  two-cylinder  motor  is  not  exerted 
mixed  with  air.  generally  In  the  pro-  uniformly  through  the  entire  revolution, 
portion  of  about  fourteen  part*  of  air  but  only  through  slightly  less  than  half 
to  one  of  gasoline,  before  it  is  made  of  It.  The  power  transmitted  to  the 
into  the  explosive  mixture  fed  to  the  shaft  during  this  period  of  its  revo  Ju¬ 
ry  Under*  Now.  at  low  temperatures.  tion  is  stored  up  In  the  flywheel  and 
kerosene  does  not  volatilize  or  change  utilized  to  keen  the  shaft  turning  dur- 
from  a  liquid  into  a  gaseous  state  so  ing  the  remaining  portion  of  its  revolu- 
readily  as  ra-^line.  Under  these  eondi-  lion  when  it  dors  not  receive  any  power 
t*on§  a  certain  percentage  of  the  kero-  from  the  cylinders.  The  fact  is  that  the 
«ene  is  not  properly  vaporized  as  it  is  shaft  receive*  its  power  in  Jerks,  just  ns 
fed  into  the  cylinders  with  the  more  a  man  punching  another  must  allow  a 
evenly  vaporised  gasoline  constituent  certain  time  to  elapse  before  he  can  draw 
of  the  fuel.  For  this  reason,  the  full  back  his  arm  to  deliver  the  next  blow, 
keat  energy  of  the  kerosene  portion  of  In  the  case  of  the  twelve-cylinder 
tne  fuel  ha*  not  been  utilized,  and  this  motor,  the  six  impulses  transmitted  to 
in  turn  explains  the  reason  for  the  de-  the  shaft  in  every  revolution  follow 
crease  in  car  mileage  per  gallon  of  fu«d.  each  other  much  more  rapidly  in  their 
Adams'*  work  in  cxmneclion  with  the  period*  of  application,  and  are  therc- 
fuel  pent  Jem  has  l*rn  to  refine  the  de-  fore  almost  continuous.  This  is  nnalo- 
s;rn  of  the  various  carburetor  element*  gnus  to  six  quicker,  sharper  blows  on 
and  more  particularly  to  rrproportion  the  body  of  a  man  In  place  of  one 
the  carburetor  nozzles  and  air  passage*  separate  blow.  Just  so  Adams  ha*  de¬ 
le  rive  a  better  mixed  fuel  a*  fed  to  the  live  red  the  power  to  the  shaft  more 
cylinder*.  Most  of  this  work  so  far  ha*  uniformly  and  thereby  eliminated  the 
Keen  experimental,  and  it  is  hard  to  lav  sudden.  Jerky,  power  impulses  which  set 
one's  hand*  on  any  erne  achieve ment.  ah  up  motor  vibration. 

**  Aren’t  Economical 

That  the  1917  car  does  not  stand  out  AK  course,  in  this  connection,  the 
so  prominentlv  in  it*  mechanical  design  cylinders  have  been  made  smaller 

a<  that  of  I91fi  is  due  perhaps  to  the  pro-  and  the  shaft  speeds  increased,  with  a 
bfic  engineering  progress  made  last  year.  resultant  relatively  greater  power  Hue 
The  right-cylinder  and  twelve-cylinder  to  the  increase  in  numt»cr.  Vibration 
motors,  aluminum  piston*,  and  ahirni-  has  been  further  decreased  by  the  use 
num  cylinders  were  the  great  engineer-  Gf  light  aluminum  pistons  which  weigh 
mg  strides  made  in  the  1916  car.  These  approximately  one-third  that  of  the 
have  hren  carried  over  for  this  year.  cast-iron  piston*  of  the  same  size. 

The  most  important  engineering  de-  These  lighter  pistons,  working  at  a 
velopment  of  the  past  year  was  the  in-  higher  speed,  can  deliver  the  sa  n  •.» 
traduction  of  the  twelve-cylinder  motor  energy  as  the  heavier  pistons  moving 
a*  a  commercial  unit  in  a  stock  car.  more  slowlv. 

While  such  motors  of  the  V  type  had  While  Adams  has  acquired  greater 
hern  used  prcviouslv  in  racing  cars  and  power,  greater  acceleration  due  to  that 
in  arraptane  work,  thev  had  never  lie-  power  and  to  the  even  turning  of  the 
ferr  Keen  applied  to  automobile*  made  motor  bv  lessening  vibration,  time  hac 
in  anv  quantity.  The  twelve-cv1inder#  shown  that  the  twelve-cylinder  type  is 
V  type  was  developed  to  answer  the  a  large  consumer  of  gasoline  a*  com- 
demand  for  ergater  power  and  for  a  pared  with  four-and  six-cylinder  car* 
smoother  running  motor.  A*  time  pro-  under  the  average  everyday  conditions 
eressed  and  the  cylinders  increase#!  of  driving  While  it  must  he  admitted 
from  one  to  two  in  the  older  ears  end  that  !h>  twelve  type  fills  a  direct  pur- 
then  to  four  and  finally  to  six.  the  pose  where  the  demand  is  for  high- 
method  of  placing  the  cylinders  in  a  line  spec  «  possibilities  and  luxurious  up¬ 
on*  after  another  kept  making  the  en-  pointments,  the  modern  four-  or  six- 
ginc*  longer  and  longer.  If  this  method  cylinder  car  in  the  hands  of  the  average 
had  been  continued  to  its  logical  conclu-  user  will  do  anything  he  requires  ms 
sion  in  the  eight-and  twelve-cylinder  pleasantly  as  any  other  type  and  will  Ho 
types,  the  motor*  would  have  taken  up  it  cheaper.  For  this  reason  it  is  not 


Automobile  and  Truck  Owners  Note  This. 

1 1  >Oti  ;«tc  bothered  will)  engine  troubles  of  anv  kind  please, 
write  us.  It  is  more  than  likclv  wc  can  help  you.  We  knou 

that  a  set  «.f our  AMERICAN  HAMMERED  PISTON  RINGS 

will  Kive  your  car  or  liuck  10%  to  30%  more  power;  25%  lo 
50%  more  mileage  from  gasoline;  re*  1  nee  oil  consumption  by 
50%  to  75%  ;  <l"  away  with  spark  plug  trouble,  carbon  trouble. 
Kiuuking.  an«l  keep  the  cylinders  front  going  out  of  tnie. 

These  results  we  guarantee.  Xo  matter  what  make  of  car 
...  truck  you  have.  Install  a  set  of  AMERICAN  PISTON 
RINGS  in  your  car  or  truck  and  if  at  anytime  within  a  year 
you  arc  not  satisfied  with  tire  results  -etum  rings  to  us  and  we 
will  icftind  your  money. 

AMERICAN  HAMMERED  PISTON  RINGS 

Are  a  Neceasity,  Not  a  Luxury. 

Our  Ford  Spociol  W.  W.m  A|.m. 

W  r  Xivr  nr*«!r  »  M*#na!  r>rr«  (*•  u«*  m  FwJ  Ttlah#  *aclu«it«  Urriawt  (.  .  AMf  RICAN 


HA MMf.Jti  I) m TON RINGS 

iv**  A  tpkitilal  inifUf  i«  a 
I  al.U«ft  a  »dl  Mi>rt| 

MAMMIJtfD  PISTON  RINGS 


A  ME  HIC AN  NAMMEAIO  ASTON  A I  ACS 
AMERICAN  PISTON  RING  CO.  D-pt.  K  NEWARK.  N.  J 


I  MAWMCTtD 

\T/ Piston  Ring 


Without  a  Rival  in  its  Field 

UNAPPROACHED  in  efficiency,-- -supreme  in 
luxury,  -  alone  in  its  class,- this  car  com 
bines  the  strength  and  endurance  of  the  heavy, 
high  priced  cars  with  the  economy,  flexibility  and 
simplicity  that  are  possible  only  in  the  semi 
light-weight  construction.  DolUr  for  dollar  and 
pound  for  pound  no  car  embodies  greater  value. 

Op."  Bod  i.  •  $1590  and  91690 
Clotad  Bod.e.  91890  92090  92190 

WHU  Ca Mb* 

_0  THE  WESTC0TT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
“CD  SprtnjfieW  -  -  -  -  Ofcio  ^ 
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likely  that  the  twelve-cylinder  type  will 
prove  more  popular  this  year  than  last, 
especially  with  those  who  must  watch 
their  fuel  bills  under  the  present  high 
cost  of  gasoline. 

Adams's  design  of  the  aluminum 
piston,  which  first  attracted  attention 
when  used  in  his  multicylinder  V-type 
motors  and  which  promised  much  dur¬ 
ing  11)16,  has  not  developed  as  antici¬ 
pated.  This  was  mainly  the  result  of 
the  innhility  to  obtain  large  quantities 
of  aluminum  and  the  excessively  high 
cost  of  the  product,  due  to  war  causes. 
Thr  aluminum  cylinder  with  steel  in¬ 
serts,  one  of  Adams’s  most  revolution¬ 
ary  achievements  in  the  1916  cars,  has 
likewise  been  handicapped  by  the  in¬ 
ability  to  obtain  aluminum  at  any¬ 
thing  like  normal  prices.  While  still  in 
ita  elementary  stages,  the  aluminum 
cylinder  may  yet  prove  it  to  be  of  more 
importance  than  the  multicylinder  V 
motors  because  of  the  great  decrease 
in  motor  weight  which  it*  combined 
properties  of  lightness  and  strength 
offer. 

The  1917  car  is  somewhat  lighter  than 
it*  predecessor  of  1916  and  much  lighter 
than  that  of  1915.  This  lightness  ha* 
been  secured  by  the  use  of  better  and 
stronger  material*  and  by  a  grouping 
of  part*  in  units,  thus  rendering  un¬ 
necessary  many  bracket*  and  fixture* 
heretofore  thought  essential.  A  car 
which  is  light  and  yet  sufficiently  strong 
to  carry  the  load  for  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed  without  excessive  breakdown* 
and  repairs  may  be  compared  to  a 
heavier  car.  Just  as  a  lightweight  boxer 
may  be  compared  to  a  heavyweight. 
The  big,  heavy  men  must  expend  a  con¬ 
siderably  larger  part  of  their  energy  in 
moving  themselves  through  space  than 
do  the  lighter  men.  The  latter  are  more 
active  and  use  up  more  of  their  muscu¬ 
lar  energy  in  performing  actual  work 
rather  thun  moving  their  own  bulk  from 
place  to  place. 

So  it  la  with  the  lighter  car  a*  com¬ 
pared  with  the  heavier  one  of  the  same 
motor  horsepower.  The  latter  is  less 
efficient  than  the  former  because  it  mu*t 
carry  around  Ita  additional  weight.  This 
means  more  wear  on  the  ear  Itself,  more 
wear  on  the  tires,  and  a  greater  relative 
consumption  of  fuel  for  the  work  per- 
formed,  nil  of  which  means  a  higher 
operating  cost. 

Economies  which  have  been  effected 
in  weight  reduction  In  the  1917  car  and 
the  saving*  made  by  the  continued  use 
of  the  machinery  by  which  last  year's 
cars  were  turned  out  would  have  prob- 
ably  resulted  In  a  reduction  of  price  had 
It  not  been  for  the  Increased  cost  of 
material*.  As  a  result  the  prices  of  the 
1917  cars  are  slightly  higher  than  those 
of  last  year. 

Making  Truckn  Comfortable 

LKE  the  passenger  car.  the  1917 
i  motor  truck  is  not  vastly  different 
from  that  of  Inst  year.  Production  was 
the  dominant  note  of  the  motor  truck 
Industry  during  1916.  Makers  were 
hard  pushed  to  keep  up  with  the  de¬ 
mands.  For  this  reason  few  mechani¬ 
cal  changes,  except  minor  refinement*, 
are  evident  In  the  1917  truck. 

The  number  of  trucks  pro«fuced  in 
1916  was  greater  than  in  any  other  year 
in  the  industry's  history.  Approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  were  made  for  domestic 
use  and  for  export.  In  1916  the  produc¬ 
tion  amounted  to  74,000  vehicle*,  of 
which  about  24,000  were  exported.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  the  increased  production 
of  1916  over  1916  is  approximately  26,. 
000  vehicles.  This  large  production  In¬ 
crease  was  made  possible  by  applying 
the  manufacturing  lessons  of  the  pas¬ 
senger-car  industry  to  that  of  the  motor 
truck.  Trucks  are  now  made  in  large 
quantities  by  the  popularly  known  tread¬ 
mill  method  so  common  in  our  large- 
output  passenger-car  factories.  Until 
1916  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the 
motor  truck  had  been  for  the  good,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  foreign  orders.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  however,  the  war 
acted  somewhat  as  a  boomerang  against 
the  industry,  for  it  has  made  the  1917 
•ruck  cost  more  than  its  predecessor. 
This  has  been  due  to  the  tremendous 
increase  In  the  demand*  of  munition* 
factories  for  steel  and  other  materials 
such  as  are  used  in  truck  construction. 

Aside  from  the  dominant  note  of 
production  in  the  industry  during  the 
past  year,  closer  attention  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  comfort  and  means  for  more 
efficient  operation  stand  out  most  prom¬ 
inently.  The  comfort-giving  qualities 
with  which  the  designers  have  endowed 
the  1917  truck  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before  are  inclosed  cabs  and  motor 
self-starters.  Being  a  vehicle  intended 
solely  for  business  purposes,  users  are 
realizing  more  and  more  that  the  effi¬ 


ciency  of  the  truck  depends  to  a  great  | 
extent  on  how  the  driver  handles  it. 

A  motor  truck  standing  still  never 
made  a  cent  for  its  owner.  When  the 
motor  truck  comes  in.  horse-pace 
method*  of  loading  must  go  out.  Real¬ 
izing  this,  user*  have  demanded  that 
the  truck  be  so  designed  that  the  driver 
shall  have  as  little  cause  for  stopping 
as  possible.  A  driver  will  not  bum 
humor  to  do  efficient  work  if  he  is  not 
comfortable.  His  seat  must  be  easy- 
riding.  Hr  must  be  protected  from  thr 
elements  in  winter.  As  a  result  belter 
Seats  have  been  provided  and  closed  cab- 
fitted— that  is.  those  with  doors  on  each 
side  to  prevent  the  snow  and  rain  from 
I  eating  in  on  feet  and  legs.  Cab  wind 
shields  and  sidr  curtains  are  also  pro¬ 
vided  to  inclose  the  cab. 

A  driver  so  protected,  and  even  per¬ 
haps  warmed  by  utilization  of  some  of 
the  best  of  the  exhaust  motor  gases  by 
means  of  a  radiator  in  the  cab  floor,  is 
ir.  a  much  better  mood  to  load  and  un¬ 
load  rapidly  than  a  half-frozen  worker 

Economy  of  Self- Start  en 

THE  user  of  trucks  why  has  eliminated 
the  horse-pace  method*  of  operation 
has  also  been  the  one  to  see  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  starting  motor,  and 
with  it  electric  lighting,  for  truck  use. 
Truck  makers  in  general  opposed  the  I 
fitting  of  the  starter-lighting  unit  on 
even  medium-sized  commercial  vehicles  I 
for  the  reason  that  it  added  to  the  com¬ 
plication  of  the  truck  and  offered  one 
more  detail  requiring  attention  Hut 
the  idle  time  of  tho  truck  while  the 
driver  is  trying  to  start  a  cold  motor  is  , 
a  considerable  item  which  the  user  has 
found  shows  unmistakably  in  hit  profits 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  average  truck  driver  will  let  the 
motor  run  while  he  is  making  a  de¬ 
livery  in  order  to  eliminate  the  physical  1 
exertion  of  trying  to  start  it  when  cold. 
Tho  user  knows  that  fuel  is  a  con*  tiler - 
able  item,  and  that  with  gasoline  at  it* 
present  high  price  the  fuel  and  oil  con¬ 
sumed  during  the  Idling  of  the  motor 
will  amount  to  many  dollars  during  a  1 
winter.  When  it  U  considered  that  ! 
many  of  the  delivery  truck*  engaged  in 
package  work  make  as  many  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  stops  per  trip,  ami  perhaps  three 
trip*  per  ilay,  the  great  advantage  of 
the  self-starter  at  once  become*  ap¬ 
parent.  To  crank  the  motor  three  hun¬ 
dred  times  In  a  day  Is  no  mean  ta«k. 
ami  the  amount  of  physical  exertion 
required  has  been  found  to  have  a  dele- 
terious  effect  upon  the  driver’s  working 
efficiency. 

An  electric-lighting  system  used  In  t 
connection  with  a  motor  starter  and  re-  1 
ceiving  it*  current  from  the  same  *t*>r.  | 
age  battery  i*  also  filling  a  need  more 


Three  Imperative  Reasons  for 
Owning  a  Basline  Autowline 

What  motorist  hasn’t  at  some  time  needed  a  tow  home  ? 
How  many  car  owner*  can  say  they  have  never  been  stuck 
in  a  rut  ?  How  often  are  tire  chains  needed  but  not  at  hand  ? 
Don't  let  another  day  go  by  taking  chances  with  fete.  Get 
an  Autowline  now  from  your  dealer. 


"7*.  UuU  JiwfltM,  „.rk  (A.  Bit  /*.«” 

is  small,  light,  about  25  feet  long  and  fits  beneath  a  cushion. 

It’s  made  of  the  brnovl  Y.tlow  Strand  Wife  Hopa.  Patented  Snaffle 
Hooks  keep  the  line  lest  when  lope  aags.  Real  of  Rockies,  t*  10. 
Powerateel  Autowlock  Poworateol  Truckline 
abw  Juiely  safe  - guard,  your  car  M  ,  Corner"  ,o  Basline 

•ml  tifM  from  auto  thieve*. 

K+*:y  »nappa*J  on  easily  taken  AutowMne.  Knormoualy  strong. 

but  not  by  thieve*.  Some  h'«  for  haavy  towing  and  ga- 
inaoranca  cnmpaniaa  will  reduce 
your  rata  10*  if  y*m  uaa  a  Power-  * 
ataal  Autowlock.  Price,  $3.25  aoch. 

Descriptive  circulars  sent  for  the  asking 

Bedtne  Autowline  end  Powervael  Autowlock  won  /ttS'BASUNI 
the  Gold  Medal  at  lb#  San  Franrtaco  K.po.ln  >n  and  f/|lMuTOWUI 
ih.  only  Oiarvd  Pr...  foi  Wire  R..r,  we.  -on  by  the  flWi 
Broderrch  A  Baeom  Rope  Co.  We  make  the  be.l  ^ 

wire  topee  kw  every  purpose  and  our  ropes  are  idem!-  i 

Awl  — llh  practically  every  big  engineering  project. 

BRODERICK  A  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

SIS  N.  S..s.l  S«~ l  Si.  UU,  M.  AjMViJfcv 

Hew  Ye*  OW-e.  TSA  Weirw.  S»»el 


snd  morv  apparent  a*  the  radiu*  of 
delivery  increaeea  and  require*  more 
right  driving.  Suburban  delivery  zone* 
are  growing  larger  and  larger  each 
year.  Eventually  even  the 
village  will  lie  served  by  m 
from  some  city. 

There  has  also  been  a  tendency  to  I 
make  the  truck  a*  foolproof  as  possible  1 
This  ha*  been  secured  by  the  employ-  | 
ment  of  motor  governor*  which  in  gen¬ 
eral  regulate  the  ipeed  of  the  truck  | 
ami  in  some  case*  automatically  pro- 
portion  the  fuel  fed  to  the  carburetor 
in  accordance  with  the  running  condi¬ 
tions.  Practically  all  of  the  truck*  of 
1  or  IH-ton  capacity  which  are 
mounted  on  nolid  tire*  are  fitted  with 
some  form  of  speed-control  governor 
These  protect  the  chassis  from  either 
careless  or  intentional  speeding  of  the 
vehicle  by  the  driver  and  from  excessive 
vibration  set  up  at  high  speeds  when 
solid  tire*  are  employed. 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
1917  truck  it  the  increased  use  of  in¬ 
closed  means  of  driving  instead  of  open 
side  rhain  gear  of  the  bicycle  type, 
running  over  a  sprocket  on  the  inner 
side  of  each  rear  wheel.  This  type  of 
drive  is  rapidly  being  replaced  by  *ome 
form  of  inclosed  drive  consisting  of 
bevel  gears,  worm  gear*,  or  interna* 
gears. 

The  bevel  drive  is  used  on  the  great 
majority  of  passenger  cars. 

The  1917  truck  is  lighter  than  that 
of  two  years  ago.  Weight  has  been 
saved  by  the  grouping  of  such  parts  as 
the  motor,  clutch,  and  change-speed 
gear  box  in  a  unit.  This  has  reduced 
the  number  of  brackets  and  fittings. 
Additional  weight  has  also  been  saved 
by  the  greater  use  of  the  lighter  but 
stronger  pressed  steel  instead  of  con- 
xentional  rolled-steel  building  shapes 
for  frames.  This  reduced  weight 
makes  for  a  lesser  gasoline  cost  per 
mile,  less  wear  on  tires,  and  enable*  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  truck  power 
to  be  expended  in  moving  the  load. 


delivery 


Would  Have  Stopped 
the  Deutschland 

>«  world’*  create*  fleet  couldn't  atop  he*.  But 
on  could  T>ve  designer*  knew  iL  That  waa 
rreot  rfaaofi  for  unng  Diftfl  Lngirea.  Car!*on 
•  mpadlv  in  e  theeet  Engine  with  ita  low. 
ty  fuel.  M  U  con  V  a  fay  in  th*  tyUnJtfi  Accotnr 


i  Vn«ka,  no  mow  rnndmg,  r*c 

heck-amne  lW  r*rb«m  cauKt,  m 
ttise  ol  c  vhndet  well*  M*d  P»a«on  h wU 
cuevW*  Now  nnd  ihm.  white  you< 

»>.r  walgr  vdvf  ol  j-ouf  HART* DELI, 
lilt  rout  erWdfrt-  rAffcnn 


tWl  let 


The  Power 
that  Cranks 


Out  of  the  abundant  experience  of 
25  years' specialized  training  comes 
the  real  power  which  cranks  the 
car  equipped  with 


Tho  Starter  that  is  built  to  order 

It  is  the  power  to  create  which  has 
written  the  name  Wagner  in  large 
letters  in  the  history  of  electrical 
advancement. 

it  is  the  power  to  do  things  better 
which  is  so  evident  in  Wagner 
motors,  generators,  transformers 
and  converters. 

It  is  the  power  which  comes  from  a 
strict  adherence  toWa&hcr, Quality 
instilled  into  every  member  of  the 
Wagner  organization. 


icr  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

Si.  Louit,  Mo..  U.  S.  A. 

ry  Branch#*  and  S»r*ic«>  Station* 

nil,  Man  .  Nc»  York  Montreal  l’hil*l«lplu» 
1*  Tui  <111*0  I’m  Jtufrfh  Orvrland  Toledo 
>*io«  indunapoln  Milwaukee 

fed  Mmpraiioln  knmi  C«»  Drum 

Sr.nl.  San  Krancuco 
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The  Killing  of  Portuguese  Joe 

BY  ANNA  TRESS  LER  LONG 


JOE  was  the  ugliest  senrrrd-fare 
bn,  It 

Thnl  over  ra  plained  a  boric. 

Snakin'  and  soft  like  o  ml  in  I  be 
night; 

Hi*  only  bulb  lean  a  bloody  fight; 
Min  curbin'  weighed  Ion s — 

II ol  bin  murage  n«ii  light. 

And  Ihat  hint  far!  be  tried  T  keep 
dork . 


II V  wan  known  in  severil  spots  on 
the  mop 

A  •  the  pirate  brig  Isabelle. 

I  iron  next  in  command  under  Parfn- 
guese  Joe. 

Hr  didn't  know  much. 

But  one  thing  he  did  know — 

He  didn't  dare  give  me  a  word  or 
a  blow. 

Or  rd  grabbed  him  and  flu ng  him 
r  bell. 

On  the  hot  afternoon  I'm  speak- 
iV  of 

/  irai  toyin'  *trrtrh*d  out  w  thf 
“hade 

Of  the  u-heelhousr  on  the  forrord 
deck. 

When  all  at  o nee  I  seen  a  » peek 

Of  bloek  on  the  oily  era — a  Heck 

That  n»  driftwood  or  porpoise  made. 


/  leaned  an  the  mil  and,  •molin' 
my  pipe. 

Hutched  the  thing  foot  nearer  and 

near. 

Then  I  almost  dropped — 

'T win  am  o/ten  boat. 

And  in  it.  laid  on  a  r  el  ret  rant. 

Wan  a  party  tndy—h.r  dim  white 
throat 

Marked  with  bine  •trrnki  from  ear 


“ She  ain't  dead"  e rooked  a  mire. 
I  looked  op. 

In  the  bow 

Was  Port  ague,  e  Joe.  and  hit  chort¬ 
lin'  black  phiz 

IIW  ;u«r  Satan— if  yon  re  seen  what 
Satan  is. 

I  hated  that  eaeklia'  laugh  of  his. 
And  I  hated  him  anyhow. 


The  lily  lady  was  angel  white. 

'Crpt  her  throat  was  marked  bine 
as  the  sea. 

" Murdered!"  was  all  the  word  I 


But  1  thought  in  my  heart 
“I’m  glad  she's  dead." 

W’Arn  just  then  she  turned  her  party 
head 

And  looked  straight  up  at  me. 


Joe  gore  a  yell. 

Thru  she  maw  him  too. 

,1  ad  ra  merer  forget  her  fare. 

She  slarrd  as  if  she  wJs  struck  V 

Sprung  up  with  a  drspnrit  chokin' 

moun — 

lion  n.  down  in  the  fathomless 


bobbles  marked  the 


I  was  glad  she  was  gone. 

And  I  let  her  go. 

She  fared  death  on  the  fhort  and 
hell  an  the  no. 

TW  bare  her  yetT  shrieked  Porta- 
gnese  Joe; 

And  he  yelled  for  a  boat  and  men 

T  row. 

I  struck  his  mouth  as  I  thundered 

mNor 

Then  he  turned  and  grappled 
with  me. 

The  hour  had  come  at  last  for 

Which  one  of  «•  would  it  be* 

His  knife  was  out  and  so  was 
mine. 

The  crew  stood  back  in  a  ragged  line. 


Their  faces  wild  and  Ibeir  eyes 
ashine. 

Bat  a  young  on e  prayed  for  me. 

It  didn't  take  long— just  a  minute 
or  two — 

Tbm  I  finished  Portuguese  Joe. 

I  walked  to  tbe  rail 

And  looked  at  tbc  boat. 

Nothing  was  there  but  the  crlrct 
coat. 

And  thr  bubbles  were  gone 

That  bad  been  afloat 

A  minute  or  two  ago. 

We  took  Joe  P  shore  and  buried  him 
deep 

In  the  sand— 

'Tuns  a  funny  M'him. 

But  I  thought  of  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  at  me. 

Like  a  quiverin'  bird  in  her  misery. 

And  I  couldn't  bear  t'  pollute  tbe 
sea — 

Her  grave — with  such  as  him. 

I  needed  somehow  t'  ferget  the 
sight 

Of  those  bubbles— 

They  haunted  me.  left  and  right — 

So  we  sacked  the  scared  little  town 
that  night. 
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MORIC  power  from  less  gasoline  -ami  more  power  chat  you  can  actually  use  because  it  is 
developed  at  ordinary  speeds  -that's  what  you  get  in  the  Lexington  Minute  Man  Six. 

The  Lrxinoton  engine  develops  -10  h.  p.  at  2200  r.  p.  m.  From  6(H)  r.  p.  m.  to  10(H)  r.  p.  m.  the  tnrque, 
or  turning  power  at  the  rear  axle,  is  at  its  maximum,  and  is  constant. 

This  is  an  amazing  achievement.  Translated  into  every-day  language  it  means  that  the  Li  msoion  will 
climb  a  hill  faster,  or  will  climb  a  steeper  hill,  than  i>  possible  with  any  other  car  of  its  size  and  rating.  In 
ordinary  driving  at  least  half  or  the  gear  shifting  is  made  unnecessary  by  this  constant  torque. 

In  the  I ,i  vim;  ion  you  can  travel  at  .5  to  55  miles  per  hour  on  high  gear— but  ninety  per  cent  of  your 
driving  is  at  12  to  35  miles  per  hour.  Therefore  the  Lixinoton  engine  is  designed  to  develop  its  greatest 
torque  or  driving  power  at  these  speeds  yet  when  straightaway  smooth  roads  tempt  toflectness,  the  Li.xincton 
picks  up  instantly  and  gives  yon  nearly  a  mile  a  minute  if  you  dare  use  such  speed. 


'^'MINUTE  MAN  SIX 

THE  ECONOMICAL  CAR 


M  ift*  Mom*  XUlitpW 


In  iMvnnii  wU  "•  I  an  e»«c|.iu.n«l  car.  Hut  with 

.  m.i'*  |«fi,  ii»  itnwkiWuiUnmi'iil  ul  connant  ti>n|ur,  and  dnidrd 
luri  rtoaooi),  rt  ■U1>I  Iw  lli»  tboi.r  ol  •i.)on.  *lu»  nukn  t  real  . 


*1185 

*1350 

2875 


hr  |«letit  i  xplahis  wht  it  suit  uwd  imly  un  I  u 
b«*  l.fiitiiiuH,  lis»Mp%«ff  is  ixot  i  i>ne.fr»iuf#  rtf 
ci  «iiii|ily  mid*  iiiut»tiM*ljr  to  t  cat  that  • 

fVM)  nh  bout  it 


TW  lHtMoufKbrfd  3«*.  5e»w.p*n«n|er  $ 
Touting  Cat.  1 44-inc*.  Win*****  60  HJ\ 


See  the  LEXINGTON  at  the  Shows 


CONNERS VI LIT..  IND..  U.  S.  A. 


THE  LEXINCTON-HOWARD  CO 
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INTRODUCING  THE 
ADDER  GULCH 


AUTO  TO 

BY  AUSTIN  GILL 

ILLUSTRATED  BT  CLARK  PAY 


IRAN  into  Gene  Baldwin  at  the  Palace  Bar.  I  had 
wondered  in  there  to  Ret  a — well,  never  mind  what 
I  went  in  for.  Suffice  to  say.  gentle  reader,  before  you 
throw  down  this  story  in  disgust.  we  were  in  Ari-. 
zona.  Arizona  had  been  dry  two  months,  and  the 
strongest  drink  you  could  get  at  the  Palace  Bar  was 
a  chocolate  ice-cream  soda. 

Gene  Baldwin  and  1  had  met  on  a  hunting  trip  long 
ago,  even  before  the  boom  at  Adder  Gulch.  Most  of 
the  Gulch  had  participated  in  that  hunt,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  hear  how  prosperity  had  affected  my  old 
friends.  So  we  forgathered  in  a  booth  and  ordered 
drinks.  And  thin  is  the  storyGene  told  me  as  he  sipped 
his  limeade  and  smoked  brown  paper  cigarettes: 

As  you  remember,  there's  two  rival  ramps  in 
the  Gulch — Toro,  which  1  mention  first  on  account  of 
superiority,  und  Lydlte,  u  mile  up  the  caAon.  Billy 
Woods,  whom  you  recollect  we  culled  Fat  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons,  and  myself  were  working  the  Little 
Lizxie  clnim  on  the  south  side,  and  'twns  there  the 
first  rich  strike  was  made.  I.ydite  wasn’t  far  behind. 
Joe  and  Ed  Ball  hitting  pay  dirt  in  the  Demi-Monde 
Mine.  And  suddenly  we  ull  waked  up  to  the  news 
that  the  old  Gulch  hud  made  good,  und  from  now  on 
money's  no  object. 

Ily  and  by  our  simple  intellects  grasped  the  fact 
that  buying  drinks  for  the  town  was  no  longer  able 
to  make  a  dent  In  our  bank  rolls,  and  we  began  to 
look  around  for  more  impressive  ways  of  spending 
our  money.  But  somehow  having  the  world  by  the 
tail  didn’t  thrill  us  with  the  desire  to  go  out  and 
yank  It  about  n  bit.  We  knew  we'd  have  to  go  to 
New  York  and  Rome,  Mo.,  sometimes,  hut  we  weren't 
in  uny  hurry  to  start  Little  old  Adder  Gulch  had 
given  us  our  stake,  and  we  sort  of  felt  it  wouldn't 
be  right  loyal  to  leuve  her  as  fast  as  we  could  pack 
out.  We  figured  that  to  do  the  right  thing  we  ought 
to  put  part  of  our  money  buck  into  the  country,  and 
mnybe  in  time  we  might  make  it  such  a  hell-roaring 
pluce  that  Instead  of  us  going  to  New  York  they'd 
be  eoming  from  way  back  there  to  take  a  look  at 
Adder  Guleh. 

Another  rcuson  for  our  sticking  around  the  old 
digging*  was  that  we  didn't  wunt  to  take  the  chance 
of  having  Lydlte  get  ahead  of  us  in  any  manner, 
means,  shop.-,  or  description.  They  were  a  bragging, 
thick-headed  lot,  anil  Co  hear  them  talk  you'd  think 
they  were  the  whole  Gulch,  and  Toro  just  a  kind  of  a 
suburb.  The  Santa  Ke  was  running  up  a  spur,  and 
because  there  wasn't  liny  place  above  Lyditf  to  give 
the  line  an  excuse  for  going  farther  they  were  put¬ 
ting  on  nirs  for  being  ii  railroad  terminal.  And  they 
boa-ted  openly  that  when  the  new  schoolma'am  got 
married  she  was  going  to  move  to  I.ydite.  instead  of 
to  Toro,  ns  had  been  the  general  custom  of  previous 
•choolmn'iims  frum  lime  immemorial. 

The  school  business  had  always  been  n  burning 
murce  of  contention,  for  the  reason  of  there  not 
being  enough  children  raised  in  either  one  camp  to 
warrant  separate  school*.  Therefore  Toro  and  I.ydite 
had  combined  in  thia  matter  and  built  a  community 
ichoolhon.se  halfway  between  the  two  ramps,  at  the 
bend  of  Gat  radon,  the  one  where  the  road  branches 
ip  to  the  Indian  agency.  Here  the  children  from 
loth  camps,  mnybe  twenty  in  number,  were  directed 
in  the  trail  to  knowledge  by  some  imported  school- 
teacher,  which  position  we  had  to  refill  from  time  to 
time  according  to  the  happening  of  vacancies.  And 
nost  n  I  ways  these  vacancies  had  been  caused  by  ir¬ 
resistible  matrimonial  advance*  from  prominent  Tom 
laehelors,  though  I.ydite  hail  been  known  to  trespass. 
To  date  the  score  stood  four  to  three  in  our  favor. 
Mid  we  hoped  to  make  it  one  more  -sion. 

Miss  Viola  Wiggins,  from  somewhere  near  Boston. 
Mass.,  was  holding  down  the  chair  of  learning  at  that 
time,  and  up  to  date  she  hadn't  made  it  apparent 
that  she  was  playing  favorites.  She  had  been  with 
is  four  month*,  which  was  quite  a  bit  longer  than 
H)e  average,  and  nobody  had  been  able  to  get  a  ring 
m  her  business  finger  yet.  Having  lived  in  a  cold 
climate  so  long,  it  took  her  quite  a  while  to  thaw  out. 

She  was  attractive  enough,  little  and  dark,  with 
(url*.  and  it  wasn't  luck  of  enthusiasm  among  the 
toy*  that  kept  her  single.  The  Ball  brothers  of 
Lydite  were  shining  up  to  her  regular,  and  I  guess  it 
was  the  big  killing  in  the  Demi-Monde  Mine  that 
siade  I.ydite  so  confident  of  winning.  But  Fat  and 
njself  had  also  entered  the  field,  and  we  were  will¬ 
ing  to  show  at  any  time  that  the  Little  Lizzie  was 
just  as  good  as  the  Demi-Monde,  and  a  lot  better.  If 
Dane?  was  going  to  help  matrimony.  Lydite  didn't 
bve  anything  on  us. 

I  never  was  much  of  a  ladies'  man  myself,  but  we 
d«j  have  great  hopes  of  Fat.  You  may  have  heard 
*1  this  talk  about  nobody  loving  a  fat  man.  Well, 
acre’s  nothing  in  it.  You  don’t  ever  see  any  fat  old 


•> 


* 


t II  of  a  mddrn  that  ihrrl  ftmihed  mil 


bachelors;  It’s  always  .the  skinny,  dried-up  variety 
that  get*  left.  Maybe  It’s  because  heavy  men  are 
generally  good-natured  and  easy  to  gel  along  with, 
and  maybe  it's  because  the  girls  are  sorry  for  them 
when  they  hear  everybody  saying  nobody  loves  them, 
and  fall  in  love  with  them  through  sympathy;  but 
anyway  you  can  bank  on  them  to  show  for  a  place. 
I  hung  around  just  to  he  there,  ready  and  waiting,  in 
esse  it  should  turn  out  that  Mia*  Viola  had  any  un¬ 
natural  prejudices  along  the  weight  line. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  was  natural  to  expect 
that  when  we  came  to  planning  ways  to  splurge  with 
our  new  wraith,  we  should  try  to  think  of  something 
that  might  make  a  hit  with  Mi«  Wiggins.  We  had 
found  out  a  lot  about  millionaires  from  the  stack  of 
magazine*  old  man  Hawley  left  in  his  shack  the  tune 
he  got  killed  by  the  premature  explosion  of  some  dy¬ 
namite  he  was  heating  up  hehmd  the  stove.  Steam 
yachts  and  champagne  and  automobiles  seem  to  be 
the  principal  methods  of  splurging.  Just  naturally 
the  first  two  wouldn't  help  our  case  any.  Adder  Gulch 
Creek  being  our  only  water,  and  M;ss  Wiggins  being 
from  Boston. 

But  we  knew  the  minute  we  thought  of  automobile* 
that  here  was  something  that  not  only  would  put  us 
solid  with  Miss  Wiggins,  nut  would  make  I.ydite  lie 
down  and  expire  from  pure  envy. 

You  see.  up  to  that  time  Adder  Gulch  had  been 
as  free  from  automobiles  as  this  here  limeade  Is 
from  nourishment.  What  with  the  mountains  on  one 
si«k*  and  the  sand  fiats  and  river  on  the  other,  there 
wasn't  a  chance  for  them  to  get  within  fifty  miles  of 
us.  Now  that  the  Santa  Pe  had  butted  into  our  se¬ 
clusion  we  could  have  an  auto  brought  to  us  on  a 
freight  train,  ami  once  in  see  figured  we  had  ten  miles 
of  passable  roads  right  in  the  Gulch.  If  that  wasn’t 
enough  to  give  us  room,  we  could  start  a  good-roads 
agitation  and  get  a  lot  more. 

WE  went  through  the  pile  of  magazines  again  and 
sent  off  for  catalogues  of  every  car  we  found  ad¬ 
vertised-  They  all  made  mighty  interesting  reading, 
hut  when  it  came  to  deciding  on  the  make  we  wanted 
it  was  as  hard  as  picking  out  the  prize  baby  at  a 
county  fair.  The  lest  we  could  do  was  to  select  five 
that  seemed  to  hit  our  wants  a  little  better  than  the 
others,  put  the  names  in  a  hat.  and  draw  one. 

That  car  was  a  long  time  coming,  but  at  last  we 
got  word  that  it  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  freight 
yard,  and  we  went  down  to  inspect  it-  And  when  we 
got  there  we  found  that  instead  of  one  automobile 


they  had  sent  us  two.  We  thought  they’d  done 
this  so  we  could  take  our  pick  and  send  back  the 
one  that  didn't  suit.  That  sounded  reasonable  One 
«f  ’em  might  not  run  So  we  started  to  unload  both. 
Hut  the  station  agent  came  and  stopped  us,  and 
showed  us  how  one  was  billed  up  to  the  Ball  brothers 
at  Lydite. 

For  a  minute  this  news  took  uwny  nil  the  joy  we 
were  feeling  over  getting  our  new  car.  But  when 
we  began  wondering  how  they  found  out  we  had 
bought  a  car.  after  all  the  pains  we  had  taken  to 
keep  everything  secret,  we  decided  they  Just  couldn't 
have  found  out.  They  must  have  gone  ahead  and 
ordered  their  automobile  with  the  idea  that  they 
would  be  the  first  to  spring  one  on  the  Gulch,  same 
a*  we,  and  it  cheered  us  u  little  to  think  how  sur¬ 
prised  they’d  be  when  they  heard  our  horn  tooting 
over  the  hills. 

And  our  prestige  hadn’t  suffered  any.  We  had 
unloaded  the  first  car  in  the  Gulch,  which  was  about 
all  we'd  intended  to  do  anyway.  We  didn't  aim  to 
make  any  monopoly  of  the  uutomohilc  business;  ull 
we  wanted  wa*  to  be  the  first  over  the  line.  And 
right  now  we  had  a  big  advantage  over  Lydlte  in 
knowing  they  had  a  car.  while  they  were  totally  un¬ 
suspecting  that  there  was  another  automobile  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  It  had  turned  out  mighty  lucky 
for  us  that  we  weren't  situated  at  the  railroad  termi¬ 
nal.  With  our  advance  information  we  figured  that 
wo  might  lie  able  to  drop  a  bomb  in  that  termiuul 
camp  that  would  make  'em  wish  they’d  never  heurd 
of  automobiles. 

By  the  time  we  had  got  our  car  unloaded  all  Toro 
had  come  to  help  us.  We  couldn't  have  created  more 
excitement  If  we'd  been  a  six-ring  circus.  You  sec 
we  hadn't  told  anybody  in  Toro,  just  for  fear  they’d 
give  the  whole  thing  away  to  Lydlte  In  drunken  glee. 
Their  childlike  enthusiasm  pleased  us,  and  we  tried 
to  Impress  them  by  pulling  that  car  around  us  if  it 
was  an  old  friend  that  we'd  known  for  year*. 

When  we  got  her  out  and  right  side  up  Fat  climbed 
on  the  front  scat  and  rnndo  a  speech  explaining  about 
the  car  we’d  discovered  billed  for  I.ydite,  mid  how  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  our  forethought  in  getting  a  little 
ahead  of  them.  Toro  might  hove  gone  down  to  ever¬ 
lasting  disgrace.  A*  it  was,  we  hud  raised  her  on  a 
pinnacle  of  preeminence.  And  the  multitude  realized 
that  what  he  raid  was  ao.  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  whooping  in  our  honor,  and  we  all  crossed  over 
to  the  Gem  Bar.  including  the  freight  train  crew, 
■nd  had  a  drink. 

BEFORE  we  left  the  Gem  we'd  convinced  every¬ 
body.  moat  particularly  those  freight-train  hoys, 
of  the  advisability  of  secrecy  for  a  while.  We  didn't 
want  Lydite  to  know  there  was  another  car  so  near 
them  till  they  suddenly  saw  us  come  swooping  down 
on  them  at  some  critical  moment.  When  that  mo- 
ment  would  l*e  we  hadn't  quite  made  up  our  minds, 
hut  we  hoped  to  pick  out  a  good  one. 

We  all  went  back  to  the  car,  and  Fat  and  I  got 
hold  of  the  rule  book  that  they'd  mint  with  it,  and 
began  studying  up  how  to  start  the  thing.  We  made 
sure  she  wa*  loaded  up  with  gasoline  and  oil  nnd 
water,  according  to  instructions,  and  then  Fat 
wedged  himself  into  the  front  scat  behind  the  wheel 
and  turned  on  everything  the  book  said  to  turn  on, 
me  reading  the  direction*  to  him  real  slow.  When 
everything  was  act  I  got  out  with  the  crank  and  be¬ 
gan  to  wind  her  up. 

I  hadn't  been  working  at  her  lung  before  the  old 
girl  started  chugging.  The  crowd  voiced  their  ap¬ 
probation  in  various  yell*,  nnd  I  climbed  back  beside 
Fat  and  read  on  to  the  next  lesson,  what  to  do  to  set 
her  in  motion. 

Fat  followed  me  the  best  he  could,  and  after  he'd 
been  monkeying  with  brakes  and  gauges  nnd  pedals 
for  a  while,  she  started  w-ith  a  couple  of  jerks.  Fat 
was  so  tickled  he  forgot  to  steer  for  a  minute,  and 
we  almost  knocked  over  the  station.  I  grabbed  the 
wheel  in  time  to  save  the  town,  and  off  we  went,  the 
first  auto  up  the  main  street  of  Toro, 

We  weren't  traveling  very  fast,  but  fast  enough  to 
begin  with,  and  we  figured  that  when  she  warmed  up 
a  bit  she’d  increase  her  speed.  And  the  sensation 
was  fine.  We  weren’t  in  any  hurry  right  then. 

We  were  looking  for  her  to  warm  up.  nnd  she 
sure  did.  Pretty  soon  the  water  in  front  begnn 
boiling  and  sputtering  nnd  shooting  out  at  a  great 
rate,  like  a  mad  cat  When  oc  reached  the  corner 
our  waterworks  alone  were  making  as  much  noise  as 
a  small  geyser. 

Around  the  corner  there  happened  to  be  a  mule 
team  hitched  to  a  new  buekboard.  belonging  to  Mote 
Golden,  the  fellow  who'd  opened  the  new  dry-good- 
store.  They  gave  us  one  look,  hurt  of  wild  aiid  iur 
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Toro,  in  which  ease  we  were  going  to  hide  behind  the 
post  office  Ull  they  got  past.  Evidently  they  weren't 
quite  ready  to  startle  Toro;  maybe  didn't  have 
enough  confidence. 

We  waited  about  fifteen  minutes  and  there  wasn’t 

a  motion  from  that 
sheet-  This  looked  bad, 
for  it  meant  they  were 
keeping  going.  They 
must  have  been  (fretty 
nearly  out  of  sight 
from  our  signal  station 
by  this  time,  and  ought 
to  have  been  stuck  be¬ 
fore  this.  If  something 
didn't  happen  going  up 
hill,  they  could  almost 
coast  back. 

All  of  a  sudden  that 
sheet  flashed  out  and 
began  waving  up  and 
down  most  excited.  The 
Ball  automobile  had 
stuck  at  last.  W  e 
cranked  up  and  headed 
for  I.ydite,  and  the  rest 
of  Toro  made  a  break 
for  Hut  Hill,  where 
they  could  get  a  gqod 
view  of  whatever  might 
happen  next. 

We  were  going  fine. 
As  we  passed  Cut 
Canon  we  met  u  bunch 
of  squuws  with  their 
papooses  riding  in  from 
the  reservation.  They 
must  have  have  thought 
the  Old  Boy  had  decided 
to  make  them  a  visit, 
for  they  didn’t  stop  to 
t  cheer  us  on  our  way. 
They  hit  the  home  trail 
without  any  dissension, 
hollering  and  scream¬ 
ing  and  heating  their 
pintos  in  a  way  that 
showed  they  were  plum 
scared.  I  guess  they 
didn’t  stop  till  they  got 
to  the  agency.  It  was  more  than  a  month  before 
anothrr  Indian  came  down  that  trail.  And  when 
they  did  come  again  they  showed  they  hadn’t  gotten 
quite  used  to  us.  as  III  explain  later. 

We  busted  through  !.ydite  like  a  loose  locomotive, 
just  barely  noticing  bow  everybody  came  running 
out  to  see  what  was  happening.  It  was  plain  they 
hadn't  gotten  accustomed  to  promiscuous  automobiles 
dashing  atiout  their  streets  as  yet.  Most  of  them 
thought  it  was  their  own  car  passing  them  again, 
having  made  a  circle  out  among  the  hills.  We  got  a 
chicken  in  front  of  the  post  office,  which  tickled  us  a 
loL  It  was  our  first  chicken. 

We  followed  the  tracks  of  that  I.ydite  car  for  about 
five  miles  l»eforc  we  found  them.  They  were  stuck  all 
right.  As  w*  drove  up  all  we  could  see  was  Miss 
Wiggins  sitting  alone  in  the  car,  looking  dieconaolatc. 
A  pair  of  legs  sticking  out  from  under  each  side  of 
the  auto  showed  us  what  had  become  of  her  two  en¬ 
tertainer*. 

Fat  gave  a  toot  on  the  horn,  and  Joe  and  Ed  Ball 
came  shooting  out  from  under  that  car  as  If  they'd 
been  caught  doing  something  they  were  mighty 
ashamed  of.  It  was  dusty  under  the  car.  and  the 
greaac  they’d  gathered  up  helped  it  to  stick.  And  it 
didn’t  take  any  mind  reader  to  tell  from  the  ex¬ 
on  their  faces  that  this  was  the  first  they 
heard  atiout  another  automobile  in  Adder  Gulch. 
You  could  see  them  shaking  themselves  to  mukr  sure 
they  weren't  seeing  things. 

We  pulled  up  alongside  and  stopped,  a*  if  it  was  n 
most  natural  thing  to  find  an  automobile  stuck  in  the 
Gulch.  And  Fat  leaned  out  and  asked  them  politely 
if  they  wanted  any  help. 

"No.  thanks."  says  Joe.  getting  back  his  self-as¬ 
surance  with  a  severe  yank.  "It's  just  a  little  dust  in 
the  carhuckle.”  And  he  took  the  cover  off  the  engine 
and  began  tinkering  with  it.  He  knew  that  looked 
a  lot  more  dignified  than  crawling  hack  under  the  car. 


prised  and  hurt  like,  and  decided  to  go  away  from 
there.  Their  rope  wasn’t  strong,  or  they’d  pulled  up 
the  tree  they  were  tied  to,  they  were  that  determined. 
The  last  we  saw  of  them  they  were  going  down  the 
onion  like  n  young  tornado,  pieces  of  buckboard 
shooting  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  behind  'em. 

Right  then  our  car 
stopped.  She  had  got¬ 
ten  so  hot  she  hud  to. 

But  as  we  were  about 
opposite  the  Bank  Sa¬ 
loon.  wr  let  on  us  how 
»r  had  intended  to  Stop 
there  anyway,  and  got 
out  and  walked  in  as 
calm  as  you  please. 

And  up  the  street  c  ame 
all  Toro,  following  u*. 

That  is.  all  of  Toro  fol- 
us  hut  Mose 
He  was  follow¬ 
ing  his  mule  team. 

We  had  a  few  more 
drinks,  and  everybody 
congratulate  d  us.  They 
claimed  we'd  dune  more 
for  the  country  than 
Christopher  Columbus, 
and  if  anybody  had  sug- 
rested  it  they  would 
luivc  voted  us  n  public 
monument  right  there. 

And  every  one  of  them 
wanted  to  he  the  first 
to  ride  In  our  new  car. 

But  we  didn't  give 
any  Invitation*  right 
then.  The  way  that  cor 
had  stopped  sort  of 
worried  u*.  Something 
was  wrong  somewhere, 
and  wo  wonted  to  be 
more  or  less  alone  till 
we  discovered  what  It 
was.  We  weren’t  even 
sure  we  could  start  her 
again. 

B  u  t  w  e  Anally  d  I  d 
start  her,  and  got  her 

turned  round,  and  started  hnek  down  the  Gulch. 
Pretty  quick  she  begun  to  boll  and  spit  again,  and 
when  we  got  up  opposite  the  Gem  I  told  Fat  to  stop 
her,  and  wed  have  another  drink  and  let  her  cool 
off  a  little.  Mayhc  she  was  running  out  of  gasoline, 
or  something. 

I  hadn’t  read  the  rules  for  stopping,  not  having 
considered  them  of  much  importance,  and  Fat  reck¬ 
oned  he  could  do  it  anywuy.  lie  tried  yanking  the 
lever  that  stuck  up  beside  hi*  knee,  and  instead  of 
stopping  that  car  shot  out  as  if  we'd  suddenly  stepped 
on  ita  tail. 

Having  read  the  advertisements  carefully,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  us  right  off  what  he'd  done.  He'd  discov¬ 
ered  high  speed.  We'd  forgotten  all  atiout  it  up  to 
then,  and  It  was  running  all  the  time  on  low  that  had 
mnde  her  so  hot.  It  tickled  u*  a  lot.  now  that  we’d 
discovered  what  the  matter  was.  and  we  went  scoot¬ 
ing  through  the  town  and  down  toward  the  flats. 
The  road  wasn’t  any  too  smooth,  and  the  seat  was 
about  two  feet  below  at  some  of  the  hump*.  That 
is.  below  me.  Fat  stayed  put  on  account  of  being 
wedged  in  by  the  wheel. 

We  reached  the  mesa  and  comparative  safety  in 
no  time  at  all,  and  there  we  had  a  good  level  stretch, 
with  nothing  in  the  way  but  prairie-dog  hills,  just  the 
plnce  we  wanted  to  tame  her.  Fat  drove  round  a 
while,  trying  her  different  paces,  and  getting  so  he 
could  find  the  speed  he  wanted  without  having  to 
experiment  about  for  it.  Then  I  tried  it,  and  having 
watched  Fat  carefully  when  I  wasn’t  watching  for 
bumps  in  the  road,  I  soon  had  her  gentle  as  a  kitten. 
And  when  I  slid  her  bock  to  town,  and  stopped  her 
easy  as  you  please  in  front  of  the  Gem.  with  the 
"hole  town  watching  us,  we  were  more  delighted 
with  ourselves  than  the  day  we  made  the  big  strike 
in  the  Little  Lizzie.  And  the  whole  town  seemed  to 
relish  it  most  as  much  as  we  did. 

When  I  say  the  whole  town,  I  mean  to  make  an¬ 
other  exception  of  Mose  Golden.  Mose  was  there 
with  the  rest,  but  he  made  it  plain  before  we  left 
our  seats  that  he  didn't  approve  of  the  light  of 
progress  that  we  had  caused  to  shine  in  on  Adder 
Gulch.  He  came  out  waving  his  hands  and  pawing 
•.he  ground,  and  said  that  when  he’d  caught  his 
mules  up  Hat  Hill  he’d  passed  every  splinter  of  his 
buckboard  on  the  way.  and  not  a  piece  big  enough 
for  a  baseball  bat.  and  that  it  was  a  new  buckboard. 
soil  had  cost  him  eighty-five  dollars. 

Of  course  wc  weren’t  going  to  let  a  little  thing  like 
this  spoil  the  party.  We  might  have  laughed  him 
lack  to  his  dry-goods  store,  for  the  crowd  was  with 
us,  but  wc  had  the  dignity  of  the  first  automobile 
owners  in  Toro  to  uphold.  Fat  stepped  out  of  the 
tar  as  if  he  was  the  King  of  Ireland,  pulled  out  a 
roll  of  bills  as  big  as  a  brick,  peeled  off  eighty-five 


dollars,  tossed  it  to  Mose,  and  invited  the  crowd  in 
to  have  a  drink.  That  made  quite  a  bill  for  the  first 
five  minutes  of  running.  But  Fat  had  expected  it 
to  be  expensive,  and  had  come  prepared. 

From  then  on  for  the  ret  of  the  evening  we  were 


heroes  In  our  own  right.  There  had  been  a  lot  of  bets 
made  as  to  whether  we’d  e»er  get  bach  from  the  mesa 
with  the  whole  ear.  after  the  way  they’d  seen  u* 
start,  and  every  winner  insisted  on  setting  ’em  up. 
And  after  we’d  gone  through  the  list,  the  loser*  fol- 
lowed  suit,  and  then  they  began  repeating.  It  was 
no  wonder  we  didn’t  hear  all  the  noise  they  happened 
to  be  making  up  at  I.ydite  at  about  that  time. 

In  the  morning  we  reahied  that  we  couldn’t  keep 
our  secret  long,  with  civic  pride  acting  so  loud  and 
boisterous.  We’d  have  to  hurry,  or  they’d  find  out 
the  news  before  we  had  a  chance  to  work  it  up  to  a 
climax.  So  we  sent  a  couple  of  kid*  up  to  I.ydite  to 
scout  around  and  find  out  what  was  doing,  and  report 
back  to  us  before  school  opened. 

T  N  a  little  while  they  came  galloping  back  with  all 
-Mhe  news  we  wanted.  They’d  heard  Ed  Ball  asking 
Mine  Wiggins  if  he  and  his  brother  could  have  the 
pleasure  of  taking  her  for  a  little  spin  in  their  new 
automobile  that  evening  as  soon  as  school  was  over. 
He  asked  her  right  in  front  of  the  post  office,  and 
half  of  the  town  heard  him. 

This  bit  of  news  sounded  a  little  discouraging. 
They  had  evidently  got  their  ear  running  all  right, 
and  must  feel  pretty  confident  of  their  ability  to  keep 
her  going  to  have  asked  the  echoolma'am  for  a  ride 
as  soon  as  this.  Still,  we  guessed  all  we  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  wait.  Joe  and  Ed  Ball  never  did 
savvy  machinery,  and  couldn't  keep  a  windmill  run¬ 
ning  for  long. 

Wo  had  been  sort  of  planning  to  get  our  Lydite 
demonstration  over  with  in  time  to  take  Miss  Viola 
out  for  a  ride  that  eveninr  ourselves.  Now  that 
Lydite  had  gotten  the  jump  on  us.  we  had  to  work 
out  something  new.  We  figured  that  if  the  Lydite 
automobile  succeeded  in  getting  up  to  the  schoolhouse 
and  started  on  the  joy  ride,  which  was  a  good  even 
bet.  the  chances  were  at  least  ten  to  two  on  their 
retting  back  without  breaking  down  somewhere  on 
the  road.  Our  best  game  was  to  lie  low  till  we  got 
word  where  they  were  stuck,  and  then  happen  along 
accidental  like  and  rescue  the  women  and  children 
and  leave  the  owners  out  there  to  drown. 

From  the  top  of  Hat- Hill,  which  isn't  far  from 
Toro,  you  can  see  the  whole  Gulch  and  most  of  the 
connecting  canon  roads  for  miles  around.  Along  in 
the  afternoon  we  sent  Bud  Babcock  up  to  this  ob¬ 
servation  point  armed  with  a  sheet  and  a  whole  code 
of  signals,  and  we  sat  in  the  car  in  front  of  the  Bank 
Saloon  watching  him.  ready  to  start  the  minute  he 
flashed  down  the  distress  signal. 

Finally  we  saw  the  sheet  ware  once,  and  knew  the 
car  had  arrived  in  front  of  the  schoolhouse.  Then  it 
waved  three  times,  and  we  knew  they’d  started  up  the 
Gulch  toward  Lydite.  We  had  expected  them  through 


WE  cot  out  and  went  over  and  examined  the  en¬ 
gine.  looking  wise.  “Maybe  one  of  those  mag¬ 
netos  has  goiter,  into  your  cylinders,”  volunteered 
Fat.  "Thev  say  they're  bad  in  this  altitude." 

"I  don't  think  so.”  says  I.  "It  looks  to  me  ns  if 
your  cam  shaft  has  gotten  all  tangled  up  in  your 
ignition  system.” 

Joe  was  listening  to  us  polite  as  could  be,  but  1 
guess  Ed  had  lost  hi*  temper  a  considerable  time  be¬ 
fore  we  drove  up.  Now  he  sat  down  and  scowled  at 
us.  "Look  here,”  he  growls,  "if  either  of  you  two  fat¬ 
heads  knows  anything  about  an  automobile,  you're 
welcome  to  tinker  with  this  one  all  you  want.  If 
you've  only  suggestions  to  offer,  keep  ’em  to  your¬ 
selves.  We're  able  to  do  our  own  suggesting.” 

"I  beg  your  pardon."  says  Fat.  looking  hurt,  "hut 


so  c  o  i.  l  /  /;  r  •  s  ir  e  e  k  l  y 


A  New  Apperso 
Roadaplane 


THIS  matchless  car  at  this  price 
is  for  those  who  demand  the 
best.  Manufactured  by  the 
Appcrson  Brothers,  it  has  weaved  into 
its  make-up  all  of  the  Distinctive  Style 
and  Graceful  Charm  that  come  from 
the  experience  gained  by  these  pro¬ 
gressive  engineers  when  they  built  cars 
to  order  for  exclusive  buyers  during 
the  early  years  of  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry.  A  sound,  safe  business  house 
that  has  beenbuildingmotor  cars  nearly 

A  Quarter  of  a  Century 

is  back  of  the  A p person.  The  Mid¬ 
winter  Series  has  been  designed  for 
Comfort  and  Convenience.  The  design 
of  the  new  body  with  its  sweeping 
streamline  curves;  the  billowy  up¬ 
holstering  with  itsformfitting  springs; 
the  hammock-swung  springs  of  the 
chassis  -everything  has  been  worked 
out  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
motorist. 

Only  the  most  modern  accessories  are 
used  in  providing  the  conveniences 
that  mean  so  much  to  the  motonstof 
today.  The  new  body  yields  more  than 
parlor  car  ease  -the  upholstery  is 
luxuriously  deep  and  the  springs  are 
long  and  resilient. 


The  Roadaplane 
with  the  Qualities 
of  the  Aeroplane 
for  Road  Travel 


ACH  unit  is  so  accurately  built 
¥\  that  the  whole  is  a  perfectly 
attuned  motor  car,  running 
without  noticeable  mcchanicnl  effort. 
In  building  the  Appcrson  Roadaplane, 
perfect  balance  was  achieved.  The  motor, 
as  built  by  Appcrson  Brothers,  is  famed  for 
i  flexibility,  its  extraordinary  power  and 
utter  absence  of  vibration. 

'How  Many  Miles  per  Gallon?” 

of  good  sire  and  powerful,  the  Appcrson 
ne  tips  the  scales  at  an  even  three  thou- 
is.  This  low  rate  insures  the  minimum 
asoline  for  the  greatest  number  of  miles, 
he  tires.  Minimum  of  friction  enables  the 
ng  without  any  effort— glide  along— hence 
■lane. 

oadster  is  justly  popular.  We  originated 
,  ..  K.v.^vted  by  design  patent  No.  48,539  issued  by 

/  the  United  States  Government  to  Elmer  Appcrson.  This  Road¬ 
aplane  is  the  most  extensively  imitated  motor  car  ever  designed. 

Write  for  the  Roadaplane  Book 

It  gives  the  complete  history  of  this  epoch-making  car.  Other  litera¬ 
ture  also  furnished  on  request.  If  you  cannot  reach  an  Appcrson 
dealer  in  your  locality,  write  us  direct. 

Be  sure  and  see  the  Roadaplane  at  the  Automobile  Shows  this  winter. 

A  Complete  Line  of  High-Grade  Cars 

Mid -winter  Serin  Price* 

6-17-5  PuwB|*r  Taurinf  .  $1690  8-17-7  P«.MnBcr  Touring  .  $2000 

6-17-7  Pauciwer  Touring  .  17S0  8  17-4  Chummy  .  2000 

6-1 7-4  P»«»coge»  Chummy  .  1750  6-60-4  P..*en«..r  “Spoo^-boy"  2000 


Appcrson  Bros.  Automobile  Co.,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  U.S.  A. 
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far  be  it  from  us  to  mass  with  another  man’s  car. 
permission  or  no  permission.  We’re  just  out  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  little  spin  before  supper,  and  if  you  like  we’ll 
run  back  to  l.ydite  and  send  whoever  you  think  com¬ 
petent  to  your  assistance.  And  we’ll  be  delighted  to 
give  Miss  Wiggins  n  lift,  unless  of  course  she  pre¬ 
fers  to  wait  till  you  get  stnrtrd." 

And  he  smiles  up  at  Miss  Wiggins,  and  waits  to 
hear  what  she  has  to  say. 

Miss  Wiggins  had  evidently  been  doing  a  lot  of 
thinking  during  the  half  hour  the  Hall  brothers  had 
been  trying  to  start  this  ear.  ami  had  about  decided 
that  her  chance  of  making  the  live  miles  hack  to  town 
without  walking  looked  mighty  slim;  consequently  it 
didn’t  take  her  long  to  accept  our  offer  for  a  ride.  She 
made  some  excuse  about  having  to  get  home  early  t  • 
correct  a  lot  of  examination  papers,  and  I  helped 
her  over  into  our  car.  The  Hall  brothers  watched 
the  whole  proceedings  without  saying  a  word,  but 
looking  most  eloquent. 

IT  was  hard  for  Fat  and  myself  not  to  show  some 
out  want  signs  of  the  way  we  were  enjoying  the 
party.  We  were  fairly  busting  with  suppressed  glee. 
1  cranked  up.  and  she  went  the  first  spin,  which  was 
gratifying.  Fat  hacked  her  round  with  as  much  dash 
nnd  accuracy  ns  if  he’d  l>een  driving  a  car  all  hi« 
life.  We  w.aved  pleasantly  to  the  Hall  lioya,  receiving 
nothing  but  black  looks  in  return,  and  started  for 
home.  We  started  all  right,  us  I’ve  said  We  went 
niaylio  twenty  yards  Then  the  engine  coughed, 
gave  a  couple  of  sickly  pounds,  and  stopped  dead. 

You  bet  I  didn’t  lose  any  time  jumping  nut  and 
getting  hold  of  that  starting  crank  I  spun  her 
for  ton  minutes  straight,  taking  out  time  for  occa¬ 
sional  trips  to  the  front  sent  to  make  sure  Fat  hadn’t 
forgotten  to  turn  on  anything.  And  she  never  gave 
ao  much  us  an  answering  chug. 

By  this  time  the  Hull  brothers  had  sauntered  down 
and  were  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  road,  watching  us. 
And  it's  funny  what  an  improvement  our  trouble  had 
made  In  their  dispositions.  Instead  of  scowling  at  us 
they  hnd  become  quite  cheerful. 

We  went  ahead  with  our  work,  pretending  we 
hadn’t  noticed  them.  When  I  got  tired  cranking.  Fat 
got  out  and  tried  it.  and  I  got  inside  and  worked  the 
switchboard. 

”1  admire  your  pluck.”  says  Joe  Hall  at  la-t.  ’’but 
you’ve  got  the  wrong  idru  as  to  whnt  makes  the  car 
go.  Winding  her  un  like  a  two-bit  mechanical  toy 
that  runs  with  a  rubl-er  band  won’t  help  uny." 

We  thought  it  best  not  to  pay  any  attention  to 
him.  Cranking  her  was  the  only  way  wr  knew  to 
start  her.  nnd  If  we  stopped 
we  didn’t  have  any  clear  Idea 
ns  In  what  we’d  do  next.  . 

’’It’s  the  magnetos,"  says 
Ed.  ’’They’re  n^vful  bad 
around  hero.  On*  just  bit 
me  on  the  leg.” 

"Your  ignition  system  has 
probably  set  fire  to  your  fly¬ 
wheel."  adds  Joe  "They 
burn  awful  easy  in  thi- 
altitude." 

•‘These  little  spins  before 
•upper  ore  great."  puts  in  Ed. 

"Gives  one  an  nppetito." 

"Maybe  Misa  Wiggins 
would  like  to  come  over  am', 
i  sit  in  our  ear  for  n  while," 
says  Joe.  "Then  there 
1  wouldn’t  be  any  danger  of  her 
|  overhearing  what  you  might 
any  when  you  In-gin  to  talk 
to  your  machinery  1 1  k  e  a 
father.” 

That  was  n  good  Stlgge* 
lion.  W*  Joe  knew  from  recent 
experience.  I  hoped  Miss 
Wiggins  would  follow  it. 
already  come  near  saying  a 
few  things,  especially  when  I 
happened  to  think  of  all  Toro 
watching  us  from  the  top  of 
Hat  Hill,  that  1  would  have 
been  sorry  f  o  r  afterward 
Jlut  she  only  laughed  and  -aid 
she  didn’t  mind,  though  I 
could  see  she  was  pretty  em¬ 
barrassed.  Here  she'd  just 
been  rescued  from  one  crowd 
of  men  who  hud  bet  their 
temper  over  a  balky  automo¬ 
bile.  nnlv  In  land  inside  of 
three  minutes  with  another. 

And  it  was  still  a  five-mile  walk  1-nek  to  town.  It’s 
n  discouraging  work  cranking  »  car  after  you’ve 
lost  hope  of  it  doing  any  good.  By  and  by  «r 
stopped,  and  went  to  peering  anxiously  at  the  engine, 
loosening  and  then  tightening  all  the  bolts  that 
looked  easy.  We  didn’t  take  it  apart  anywhere,  for 
we  know  how  the  Hall  boys  would  laugh  if  we 
couldn't  get  it  back  together  again. 

We’d  been  tinkering  with  her  maybe  half  an  hour, 
with  Joe  nnd  Ed  sitting  there  enjoying  themselves 


and  keeping  up  a  lice  of  talk  that  didn't  strike  us  as 
being  particularly  funny,  though  it  made  Miss  Wig¬ 
gins  giggle  now  and  then  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to 
keep  neutral,  when  Bush  Flatby  came  riding  down 
Ike  trail.  Hush  owns  a  cow  ranch  up  the  Gulch,  and 
was  making  his  weekly  trip  to  town,  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  was  to  take  his  turn  sparking  the 
schoolma’am.  though  since  the  ramp  had  la-gun  to 
boom  a  cattleman  didn't  stand  much  chance  along¬ 
side  a  miner. 

He  not  being  prepared  for  anything  unusual,  the 
sight  of  two  automobiles  so  near  together  in  the 
Gulch  gave  him  considerable  of  a  shock.  He  didn’t 
«**■  Us  ■»  first,  his  attention  being  held  by  the  nearest 
automobile.  It  looked  kind  of  hoatile  to  him.  and  he 
got  off  his  horse  and  pulled  his  gun  and  came  at  it 
real  cautious. 

We  had  to  laugh,  and  he  saw  Miss  Wiggins  and 
us  around  the  next  car.  He  pot  up  his  gun.  and 
finally  managed  to  lead  his  horse  over  to  within 
speaking  distance. 

"Of  course  I  knew  what  they  were,"  he  explained, 
kind  of  sheepish.  "I've  ridden  in  those  Texas  cabs 
when  I  was  in  El  Paso.  But  finding  'em  up  here  I 
figured  some  one  might  have  stole  ’em.  and  maylie  I'd 
run  on  to  who  did  it.  When  you  going  back?” 

Ills  last  remark  sort  of  turned  the  table*,  and  it 
was  our  turn  to  look  a  little  foolish.  We  all  held 
back,  waiting  for  the  other  fellow  to  answer  him. 

He  noticed  our  slight  embarrassment,  and  began 
to  grin.  And  when  hr  finally  got  us  to  admit  that 
while  not  actually  stuck,  still  we  might  prefer  to 
walk  to  town,  after  all  the  riding  we’d  done  that 
day.  he  offerrd  to  give  Miss  Wiggins  a  lift  on  the 
lamblike  sorrel  He  was  riding. 

She  was  pretty  fussed,  but  she  finally  accepted  on 
account  of  those  examination  papers,  and  wr  not 
having  any  good  arguments  against  it  handy.  I 
gue.s  .he  thought  Bush  was  going  to  lead  the  horse 
while  she  sat  in  the  saddle,  for  when  he  swung  up 
behind  her  she  turned  as  red  as  a  dusty  sunset.  But 
she  didn’t  say  anything,  though  1  guess  Bush  was 
a  little  nearer  than  any  man  had  got  since  she’d  beca 
in  the  Gulch,  and  wc  watched  them  out  of  sight  down 
the  road. 

Then  we  sat  and  smoked  and  had  a  kind  of  get- 
together  meeting.  It  looked  ao  if  the  only  man  who’d 
•cored  so  far  by  the  adeent  of  the  automobile  was 
Bush  Flatby.  We  weren’t  in  any  hurry  to  get  l-sck 
to  town  now.  We  could  Imagine  pretty  dose  as  to 
what  kind  of  a  reception  would  be  waiting  for  us. 
We  knew  what  to  expect  from  human  nature.  If 
they  get  the  laugh  on  you.  they'll  rub  it  in  for  all  it’s 


worth,  no  matter  bow  much  you  might  have 
been  striving  for  their  general  good  at  the  time.  Fat 
and  I  fell  we  would  have  more  fun  if  wc  spent  that 
night  at  Lydite.  rather  than  go  back  and  face  the 
crowd  at  Toro,  which  had  been  taking  in  all  that  had 
just  happened  from  the  top  of  Hat  HilL  And  wo 
found  that  Joe  and  Ed  Ball  were  feeling  the  same 
wav  in  regard  to  their  home  town. 

There’s  nothing  like  a  mutual  run  of  hard  luck  to 
pul!  a  bunch  of  enemies  together.  After  we’d  re¬ 


lieved  our  feelings  considerable  by  letting  out  a  lot 
of  suppressed  language,  we  sat  down  like  brothers 
between  the  two  automobiles  and  formed  the  first 
permanent  organization  with  members  from  both 
Toro  and  Lydite.  the  Adder  Gulch  Automobile  Club. 
The  reason  for  the  formation  of  the  club  was  protec¬ 
tive,  and  its  object  was  to  raise  the  auto  from  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  derision,  to  which  we  felt  it  had  sunk  in  the 
last  hour,  to  a  pinnacle  of  respect,  usefulness,  and 
admiration  in  the  Gulch. 

Wr  didn’t  mention  Miss  Wiggins.  That  had  be¬ 
come  a  delicate  subject.  And  besides  we  had  another 
problem  on  our  hands  that  looked  as  if  it  would  take 
up  considerable  of  our  spare  time  from  now  on.  This 
automobile  business  was  a  bigger  proposition  than 
we  had  reckoned,  and  if  wc  put  it  through  it  wouldn’t 
leave  us  much  opportunity  for  making  love. 

Hush  had  offered  to  send  back  a  rig  to  take  us  to 
town,  which  offer  we  hud  refused  in  rather  strong 
language.  Although  it  didn’t  make  much  difference, 
still  we  preferred  to  hit  town  walking  as  long  us  we 
couldn't  come  in  riding  our  automobiles.  We  figured 
it  would  lie  less  conspicuous. 

Hut  there  wasn't  any  chance  of  not  being  con¬ 
spicuous.  We  found  all  Lydite  laying  for  Joe  und 
Ed.  everybody  sympathetic  and  inquiring  what  they’d 
done  with  their  car.  and  wondering  what  made  Mis* 
Wiggins  prefer  riding  home  in  front  of  Bush  Flatby. 
Fat  and  I  weren’t  in  any  hurry  to  gel  to  Toro,  but 
wc  were  glad  enough  to  leave  Lydite. 

IT  took  u<  quite  a  while  to  walk  that  mile  between 
Toro  ami  Lydite.  But  even  so  we  didn’t  find  that 
anybody  in  Toro  hnd  gone  to  bed.  If  they  had,  w't 
didn't  miss  them.  They  kept  meeting  us  everywhere, 
accidental  like.  They’d  seen  the  whole  performance 
from  Hat  Hill,  but  the  ignorance  they  professed  was 
beautiful.  The  questions  we  hnd  to  answer  from  each 
man  in  town  ran  something  like  this. 

"Where’s  your  automobile?” 

“Aren’t  you  afraid  somebody'll  atcal  it?" 

"What  happened  to  the  schoolma’am?" 

"What  did  she  want  to  ride  with  him  for?" 

"What  will  you  take  for  it?" 

They  let  us  go  at  last,  but  w«e  knew  it  was  only 
temporary.  Then-  isn’t  much  happens  in  Toro,  and 
a  joke  like  this  would  last  that  crowd  of  snpheads  two 
weeks.  Wc  were  a  little  afraid  thal  before  we  got 
through  we  might  have  to  shoot  .<>mrl««ly. 

In  the  morning  we  went  out  with  Kd  and  Joe  and 
some  Mexicans  and  n  couple  of  mule  teams  nnd 
pulled  the  cars  back  to  town.  There  was  us  big  n 
crowd  when  we  pulled  them  through  the  camps  lie- 
hind  two  mules  n<  when  they’ll 
firat  started  out  under  their 
own  power.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  multitude  and  the  noise 
they  made  was  remarkable. 
Hut  somehow  ll  didn’t  tickle 
us  the  way  it  had  a  couple  ot 
days  la-fore.  We  were  mighty 
glad  when  the  job  was  fin¬ 
ished.  The  rest  of  the  «luy 
we  oat  round  waiting  for  un 
"were  to  some  telegrams  we'd 
sent  out  early  In  the  morning. 

That  was  n  mighty  long 
day.  Wc  tried  the  Gem  Bar 
once,  there  seeming  to  be  just 
a  few  in  there.  But  the 
whole  town  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  before  we  could  get 
our  money  down. 

I 'etc  Terry  was  sitting 
alone  at  a  table  when  we 
went  in,  his  head  lying  on  his 
arms,  weeping  like  u  whipped 
child.  It  wn*n't  natural  to 
•oo  Tele  taking  on  so,  nnd 
without  thinking  we  asked 
Dad  Wales  behind  the  liar 
what  was  wrong  with  him.  It 
was  while  Dad  was  telling  us 
that  the  rest  of  the  camp 
came  pouring  in. 

"Played  poker  in  Lydito 
last  night,"  explained  Dad, 
“and  after  the  game  he  threw 
Joe  Ball  a  cold  hand  for  the 
Pickled  Egg  claim  against 
Joe’s  new  automobile,  and 
Pete  he  lost.  Blake  here  was 
watching  the  g  a  me.  und 
claims  Joe  slipped  Pete  a  carl 
that  wasn't  coming  to  him  in 
the  natural  course  of  events, 
and  that's  what  changed  his  luck.  Pete's  nil  broke 
up  about  iL" 

Wc  realized  as  soon  ns  Pad  started  we'd  slipped 
into  the  dip.  There  was  a  pause  to  give  us  time,  but 
as  soon  as  they  saw  there  wasn't  any  chance  of 
getting  us  in  deeper,  somebody  said: 

"Pete  oughtn’t  to  be  so  broke  up  over  losing 
the  Pickled  Egg.  not  after  the  way  he  kicked 
himself  for  swapping  a  good  twenty-dollar  hat  for 
.t  last  fall."  {Continued  oh  pa ge  KJ) 
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RY  Soolless  Plugs  —  because 
they’re  better  Plugs. 

Because  their  perfectly  pro¬ 
tected  firing  points  constantly 
scour  themselves  clean. 

Because  their  multi-wound  mica 
insulation  is  far  stronger  than 
porcelain  or  stone. 

Because  their  patented,  exclu¬ 
sive  construction  keeps  them 
gas-tight  oil-proof — clean. 

And  because  Soolless  Service 
cannot  be  obtained  from  smaller 
or  lower-priced  plugs. 

I  rv  n  set  of  big  Soolless  Plugs 
today.  And  see  how  care-free 
motoring  has  been  made. 

Ruy  Soolless  Plugs  from  your 
dealer.  Or  order  direct  from  in. 
($125  each)  Mention  engine- 
number  and  make  of  car. 

An  lotMMia'i  booklet  iKu  tko-i  MW  l«Ki 


The  Oakes  &  Dow  Company 

Chardon  Sr.  — Boston.  Maaa. 


The  Traffic  Policeman  said 

"STOP!” 

"What's  your  name?” 

"Mr.  Hal  Carr  Devotee.” 
"Address?” 

"Society  Circle.” 

"What  make  of  car?” 

"1 1 AL  TWELVE— You  see. 
officer,  this  car  picks  up  so  easily 
that  you  never  realize  how  fast 
you’regoim;  tint  il  you're  stopped 


K.T.  MeKImrry.  Atlanta 
(is. I 


Cm  (ago  Examiner,  tn-A-ln 
"  PniitJ  1. t  trtihimgn  i  iv*r.  ’ 


tt  inlretl  Smith.  Imlianap- 
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by  the  traffic  policeman.” 

The  HALTWELVEi*  truly 

the  one.  great,  all  day  "high 
gear”  car. 

Give  us  30  minutes  of  your 
time  and  we'll  out-demonstrate 
any  car  built. 


W 
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ig  Vo*.  San  Fno 
10-10*  16 1  *'/l  siftU/J 


R.  A.  Btrkman,  Hinf.ird 
Conn.:  "IIAL  TWklXt 
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THE  HAL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

867  East  72nd  St,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ^ 
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Introducing  the  Auto  to  Adder  Gulch 


“Who  said  he  lost  the  Pickled  Ere?" 
protests  Dad  with  some  show  of  heat. 

;  “What  Pete's  weeping  his  young  heart 
out  for  is  because  Joe  slipped  him  an¬ 
other  seven  on  the  draw,  giving  him 
rour  of  'em  against  a  flush,  and  has  just 
sent  over  asking  him  to  come  and  carry 
borne  his  autermobile." 

And  Pete  came  weeping  over  to  par* 
take  of  the  round  that  just  naturally 
was  on  us.  And  we  decided  it  was  saf¬ 
est  to  go  dry  foe  a  while. 

TIIE  next  day  a  stranger  hit  camp,  a 
quiet  little  fellow,  who  looked  as  much 
like  a  drug  drummer  as  he  did  auto¬ 
mobile  expert.  He  was  met  by  the 
Adder  Gulch  Automobile  Club,  and  for 
two  weeks  he  was  entertained  by  them 
constant.  That  same  afternoon  l>oth 
cars  began  running  around  the  country 
again  without  the  aid  of  mules,  and  we 
were  able  to  art  natural. 

That  little  fellow  gave  lessons  to  the 
club  every  day  during  those  two  weeks, 
and  when  he  left  we  knew  the  name 
and  object  of  every  bit  of  machinery 
in  those  cars,  and  could  take  them 
apart  and  put  them  together  again  in 
the  dark.  It  was  hard  work,  but  wc 
tell  now  that  if  we  took  a  girl  out  to 
ride  and  something  went  wrong  there 
wasn’t  anv  doubt  about  our  being  able 
to  fix  il  and  get  back  in  the  automobile 
the  same  day. 

but  mostly  wc  rode  alone.  The 
camps  were  still  suspicious,  or  let  on 
how  they  were.  Every  man  of  them 
claimed  a  firm  bill  on  horse  was  good 
enough  for  him.  ami  there  was  nothing 
for  us  but  to  lie  low  and  wait  for  a 
chance  for  well-controlled  machinery 
to  demonstrate  it*  superiority. 

The  chance  came  one  day  when  Hush 
Flatby  was  holding  a  little  barbecue  at 
his  ranch  up  the  cation.  The  Adder 
Gulch  Automobile  Hub  were  present  In 
their  two  cars.  The  rest  of  the  ramps 
had  come  up  on  horses. 

At  the  height  of  the  festivities  a 
Mexican  boy  came  galloping  over  the 
range  from  the  direction  of  the  agency, 
with  his  horse  most  dead  from  hurry¬ 
ing  so.  and  he  most  deed  from  fear. 
And  what  he  told  us  as  soon  as  we 
could  get  him  to  talk  sobered  us  mighty 
uuiek.  before  he  finished  every  horse 
waa  bring  mounted  and  the  club  was 
cranking  up  the  two  automobile*. 

A  bunch  ol  Apaches,  led  by  an  old 
medicine  man  known  ns  Flatfoot.  had 
started  a  run.  They'd  got  hold  of  n 
lot  of  whisky  somehow,  but  not  quita 
enough  to  lay  'em  out.  and  had  gone 
wild.  .  They’d  cleaned  out  the  boy'a 
family  at  the  edge  of  the  reservation, 
he  having  been  in  the  hills  at  the  time 
and  come  nding  up  Just  as  they  were 
finishing.  They  were  now  headed  down 
Cat  (anon  toward  the  camps. 

And  right  at  the  foot  of  Cat  Canon 
stood  the  school  house! 

We  all  knew  old  Flatfoot  He  was 
about  a  hundred  years  old.  and  had 
Uen  with  Victoria  and  (Jeronimo  on  their 
last  runs.  They  all  atill  hat*  a  white 
man  down  in  (heir  hearts,  and  old  Flat- 
foot  was  the  worst  white-man  hater  of 
the  lot.  Now  that  they  were  crazed 
with  fire  water  II  made  us  sick  to  think 
what  might  happen.  And  every  able- 
bodied  man  eight  miles  up  the  Gulch 
at  Flatby’s! 

The  horses  got  a  start,  not  having 


si 

to  be  cranked.  But  w a  weren’t  long  in 
catching  them.  They  scattered  to  left 
and  right  up  the  sides  of  the  canon  s- 
we  went  by,  swallowed  in  dust.  WeM 
opened  her  wide,  and  were  sure 
traveling. 

Our  car  was  ahead.  Fat  driving.  She 
was  bucking  fierce  at  the  bumps,  bu. 
we  could  ride  her  if  she  kept  thr  road 
Right  behind  u-  growled  Joe  and  Ed 
looming  up  in  the  dust  like  a  stampede 

Those  miles  Iwgan  dropping  behin 
us  like  com  from  a  leaky  sack.  You’v 
got  to  hand  it  to  Fat  for  the  way  h 
was  driving.  Time  and  again  we  tool 
curves  on  two  wheels,  when  a  touch  ol 
brakes  would  huve  sent  us  to  dt 
st  ruction. 

But  Fat  wasn't  using  uny  brakes.  H 
was  thinking  of  that  schoolhouse,  am! 
aiming  to  get  there  before  before  it 
was  too-  late.  And  right  behind  u 
pounded  Joe  and  Ed, 

I  don't  know  when  our  hind  tire  went 
Somewhere  in  the  last  mile.  That  made 
steering  hard,  and  Joe  and  Ed  gainei 
a  bit.  When  we  reached  the  open 
ground  of  Cal  Canon  they  pulled  u| 
beside  us,  and  we  went  round  the  cornel 
to  the  front  of  the  schoolhausi-  neck  anil 
neck,  and  slummed  on  the  brakes  in  a 
cloud  of  steam  and  smoke. 

And  there,  just  coming  around  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  was  Flatfoot 
and  his  drunken  crowd  of  Indians. 

They  had  made  so  much  noise,  yellin'’ 
and  whooping,  that  they  hadn't  hear 1 
us  coming  down  the  draw,  though  It 
doesn't  sound  possible  considering  th 
racket  we  were  making.  The  kids  ii> 
the  schoolhouse  said  Inter  that  it  wa 
■bout  a  toas-up  as  to  which  party  of  u 
Sounded  loudest. 

But  we  didn't  have  any  more  competi¬ 
tion.  The  surprise  we  gave  them  seemed 
sort  of  to  knock  the  wind  out  of  them 
Half  Of  'em  were  In  the  middle  of  yell  I, 
which  is  their  system  for  giving  th 
other  half  time  to  breathe;  but  none  of 
'em  finished. 

We  hud  one  of  those  screeching  hornr. 
the  kind  that  blares  like  a  dying  giant 
and  Fat  let  her  out.  That  was  th 
finishing  touch.  Those  Indians  were  a 
anxious  as  their  ponies  to  gel  sway  from 
there,  and  in  two  seconds  there  wasn'i 
one  of  them  In  sight,  lust  the  clatter  of 
hoofs  beating  il  back  up  Cat  Carton 
We'd* won  the  day,  and  not  a  shot  fired. 

WE  were  mending  punctures,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  admiring  school  chil¬ 
dren.  when  the  rest  rode  up  some  ten 
minutes  later.  There  wasn't  much  said, 
but  it  was  embarrassing  the  way  they 
shook  our  bunds,  especially  the  father- 
We  didn't  help  In  the  hunt  up  thr 
eafion  that  followed,  knowing  we 
weren't  needed.  It  was  rather  nasty 
work,  but  they  needed  a  lesson.  Whn 
weren’t  hurt  too  hadly  wen*  sent  up  to 
Fort  Sill. 

N’o,  Miss  Wiggins  didn't  marry  one 
of  us;  she  married  an  engineer  from 
Bisbee.  She  couldn't  have  taken  one  of 
us  without  appearing  partial.  And  this 
obligation  stuff  may  go  nil  right  in  fic¬ 
tion,  but  when  you  come  down  to  rent 
life  mighty  few  women  can  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  they  murried 
their  life  savers. 

Anyway,  at  the  last  meeting  of  thr 
Adder  Gulch  Automobile  Club  we  hud 
mustered  fifty-two  regular  members. 


II 


StoDchalcbct:  *Mir,  me. eon'f  /  keep  "im .*  tic.  he  won't  be  no  bother!" 
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THE  MOTOR  TRUCK  IN  PEACE 

AND  WAR  BY  ROLLIN  W.  HUTCHINSON,  JR. 


US  not  in  mortals  to  command 
success,  hut  well  do  more.  Sem- 
we'll  deserve  It."  The 


promus 

mechanical-burincss-wngon  builders 
fought  for  nearly  •  decade  to  com- 
mand  success.  They  could  not  com¬ 
mand  it,  but  they  have  attained  it 
because  they  deserve  1L 

For  years  the  ratoon  d'etre  of  the 
iron  horse  of  the  highway  to  the  a f 

average  business  man  was  a  new 
gold-brick  scheme  —  a  confidence 
panic  to  be  put  over  by  hypnotic  Ar 
salesmanship  —  and  Heaven  knows 
there  was  some  reason  back  as  re¬ 
cently  as  1910  for  the  general  belief 
that  the  motor  truck  was  the  experi- 
mental  toy  of  visionaries.  Its  place 
in  the  sun  of  business  was  merely  as 
a  dim,  minor  satellite  obscures!  by 
the  major  satellite  of  highway  com¬ 
merce— the  horse,  with  his  hoary  |L  Ail 
traditions  dating  back  to  the  ark.  ■ 

Until  the  year  1915  the  commercial 
motor-car  business  did  not  begin  to 
drop  the  name  "game"  for  "busi¬ 
ness,”  and  gamo  it  was — a  game  of 
hide  ami  seek,  the  business  man  hid- 
ing  himself  with  adroit  skill  from  the 
motor-truck  salesman,  seeking  with 
dripping  brow  to  defend  himself  and  his  despised 
toy,  while,  with  clammy  brow  and  trepidation,  Mr. 
Ilusincsa  Man  hastily  put  under  lock  ami  key  every¬ 
thing  portable  in  hia  establishment,  lest  this  new 
typo  of  pirate  purloin  the  very  shirt  off  his  back 
Time  la  n  great  changrr.  From  a  commercial 
pirate  the  motor  truck  manufacturer  is  beginning  to 
tie  regurded  as  u  commercial  prince.  We  who  have 
for  a  decade  almost  sweated  blood  to  prove  the 
place  in  the  commercial  aun  of  the  motor  truck  are 
no  longer  regarded  with  suspicion.  We  may  yet  be 
accorded  our  dcaerta  as  business  philanthropists,  for 
the  commercial  world  is  catching  up  with  ua— we 
who  outpaced  it  ao  far  In  preachmenta  of  the  need 
of  efficiency  highway  transportation:  not  because  we 
love  the  motor  truck  /«•»«,  but  the  hors#  more. 

Can  the  raison  d'itre  of  tho  motor  truck  be  longer 
doubted  when  we  know  that  a  6-ton  gasoline  motor 
truck  has  carried  678  tons  of  coal  in  7  hours,  making 
114  trips  over  a  distance  of  %  of  a  mile?  Kfficicncy. 
rmnomy,  apeed.  and  convenience  hnve  accelerated 
the  motor  truck  during  1916  126  per  cent  oyer  the 
biggest  record  of  the  previous  years;  or.  taking  the 
1916  production  of  motor  trucka  (100,000),  the  1916 
production  (Including  tho  conversion  of  passenger 
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duct  ion  of  commercial  cars, 
state  of  the  motor-truck  h 
as  compared  with  1914,  w 
the  total  truck  production 
ported,  this  260  per  cent 
An  absorption  of  about  12 
by  the  American  market  i 
crease  in  popularity,  and. 
J912  the  entire  motor-true 
States  produced  but  16,000 


more  expressive  of  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
power  wagon  than  the  words— word*  spoken  from 
the  deepest  recesses  of  his  heart — of  a  New  York 
haulage  contractor  who  has  operated  at  times  aa 
many  aa  600  horses:  ”C«lting  r*d  of  horse*  will 
give  me  ten  more  years  of  life.  They  were  a  con¬ 
stant  source  'it  racking  worry.  Something  was  al¬ 
ways  going  wrong.  They  got  sick,  collapsed,  or 
died  when  I  wanted  them  most.  The  drivers  were 
not  reliable.  We  had  to  take  any  kind  we  could  get 
in  a  pinch.  Hot  weather  or  snow  put  the  animals 
down  and  out.  With  motor  trucks  we  have  a  com- 
fortable,  scientific  delivery.  We  firure  on  jobs  we 
couldn't  tackle  with  horses.  We  go  to  places  beyond 
horses'  reach,  and  thus  get  profitable  new  business. 
Suburban  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island  are  easy.  In 
frequent  tripe  on  a  rush  job  we  once  in  11  hours 
covered  164  miles  on  a  job  at  Hushing.  It’s  a  joke 
»  consider  horses  doing  anything  like  that." 
And  can  one.  considering  the  newest  fields  of  ap- 


plication  of  the  commercial  car.  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  more  ingenious  utilization 
than  that  to  which  the  cattle  raisers 
of  far-off  Argentina  are  putting  it  in 
transporting  in  refrigerated  trucks 
meats  to  steamers  two  hundred  miles 
distant? 

Instead  of  driving  their  herds 
over  the  hot,  dusty  roads  with 
consequent  loss  by  death,  lameness, 
and  loss  of  weight  on  arriving  at 
the  shipping  point,  they  dress  their 
cattle  at  home  when  they  arc  in  the 
best  of  condition.  After  packing 
the  meat,  it  is  frozen  in  refriger¬ 
ators  and  loaded  on  motor  trucks, 
the  temperature  being  maintained 
below  the  freezing  point  by  liquid- 
circulated  by  pump*  and  driven  by 
the  same  engine  that  propel-  the 
truck.  Nor  can  one  imagine  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  high-cost-of-llving  prob¬ 
lem  better  than  that  of  the  itinerant 
evangelial  who,  taking  a  used  motor¬ 
truck  van,  made  it  over  into  a  com¬ 
bination  moving  home  and  church 
and  saved  souls  from  his  pulpit  on 
the  top  while  his  frugal  wife  saved 
money  by  using  the  exhaust  gases 
from  the  engine  in  an  ingenious 
stove  to  cook  the  pastoral  food.  The  motor  truck  has 
actually  become  an  amphibious  animal.  The  wulcr- 
land  motor  truck,  n  creation  of  a  Canadian  offl- 
cer.  Captain  Oliver  Light,  is  truly  a  phenomenally 
versatile  machine,  showing  the  stimulus  of  the  Great 
War  to  inventive  gemua.  This  combination  land  and 
aquatic  machine  look*  very  much  like  tho  conven¬ 
tional  motor  truck,  but  haa  the  mechanism  completely 
housed  in  a  water-tight  compartment,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  opened  for  ventilation  of  the  engine 
when  the  machine  ia  operated  on  land.  The  front 
wheels  are  disk-shaped,  acting  a*  rudders  to  steer 
the  vehicle  in  water.  By  means  of  pontoon  attach¬ 
ments.  which  when  the  machine  is  entering  the 
water  are  inflated  with  air,  sufficient  buoyancy  is 
provided  to  cause  the  machine  to  flout.  The  rotation 
of  the  wheels  propels  the  machine  through  water 
in  somewhat  analogous  fashion  to  the  hydroaero¬ 
plane.  This  versatile  motor-truck  amphibian  is 
largely  intended  for  military  use,  crossing,  for  In- 
stance.  *tr«-nn'=  not  bridged  where  delays  would 
put  a  scouting  expedition  into  the  bunds  of  the  enemy. 

The  car  Is  propelled  backward  by  a  24-Inch  pro¬ 
peller  that  Is  attached  by  a  shaft  from  the  front  of 
the  engine  through  the  underside  of  tho  radiator, 
which  is  placed  high.  The  live-load  capacity  is  4,000 
pounds,  the  dead  weight  6,900  pounds,  and  the  power 
plant  la  an  eight-cylinder  engine. 

In  a  demonstration  the  car  loaded  with  eighteen 
soldiers  has  been  driven  at  the  rate  of  26  miles  per 
hour.  In  the  Detroit  River  it  wa*  maneuvered 
around  in  midstream,  then  steered  to  Belle  Isle, 
where  e  landing  was  made,  then  again  into  the 
river  and  down  to  Sandwich  on  the  Canadian  side 
and  returned  to  Walkcrville,  making  9  miles  per 
hour  against  the  current  and  12  miles  with  it, 
Adopted  by  the  engineering  corps  of  the  army  for 
pontoon  purposes,  it  can  carry  long  plunking  and 
equipment  so  that  a  bridge  can  tie  constructed  in  a 
few  minutes.  Another  strong  point  is  thut  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  body  can  be  opened  and  the  amphibian 
used  as  a  dump  wagon  in  construction  work. 

A  big  Brooklyn  contractor  makes  his  heavy-duty 
dumping  truck  pull  freight  cars  on  hia  sidetrack* 
to  unloading  point*,  “pinching”  the  ears  along,  esti¬ 
mating  that  it  saves  him  in  this  wav  alone  $10  to 


In  the  oca l  —  the  modern  eitg  use.  machines  to  oil  ill  street s.  Below  -  •  truck  hauling  an  S7 -foot  flagpole  weighing  S  tone 
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THE  '  GOLD  '  CAR -THE  -  EVO 

OTUDEBAKER  will  exhibit  at  the  The  gold  finish  exemplifies,  as  nothin) 
^  New  York  and  Chicago  Automobile  could,  the  quality,  the  beauty  of  f 
Shows  one  of  its  New  Series  1 8  Cars  and  the  fineness  of  workmanship  tha 
finished  in  24  carat  GOLD  —  a  GOLD  made  it  possible  for  Studebaker  to 
car  evolved  from  the  famous  GOLD  with  truth  “The  Day  of  High  Pric< 
Chassis  of  last  year.  About  four  hundred  Fine  Cars  has  Passed." 
ounces  of  24  carat  gold  were  used  in  finish-  This  Gold  Car  at  the  Show  is  but  a 
ing  this  car,  and  as  it  stands  at  the  Show  bol  of  Studebaker  worth.  It  is  a  ST< 
it  is  valued  at  $30,000.  car.  Your  Studebaker  will  be  exact!) 
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ON  -  OF '  THE  '  GOLD  '  CHASSIS 


ic  in  every  detail  except  for  the  finish 
I  top.  Your  Studebaker  will  have  the 
ic  distinction  of  lines,  the  same  power, 
same  comfort,  the  same  perfection  of 
ign  and  workmanship.  To  equal  the 
debaker  in  value  you  must  pay  from 
'o  to  1009b  more. 

you  visit  the  Show,  either  at  New 
rk  or  Chicago,  do  not  fail  to  see  this 


GOLD  car  —  the  one  feature  above  all 
others — and  if  you  cannot  get  to  the 
Show,  see  the  Senes  18  cars  at  the 
Studebaker  dealers' — or  write  for  catalog 
illustrating  the  cars  and  desenbing  them. 

STUDEBAKER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

South  Bend.  Indiana  Walkerville,  Ontario 
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lh*  ps..rr.gvr  car.  snd  while  It  <Ior. 

It"!  mm), ntt-  !hr  rrftn.m>-n1  in  wrh- 
DIJ|>I||||  that  the  |KMrnfrr  C«r  4m. 

It  never*  h.l*..  require.  m-fr  Wright  I  i:  -5r 

ftixi  hulk  of  material  I, 

Til.-  Great  War  brought  great  I' 
prosperity  !»  Ameriru.  hut  Ita  de- 
nutn.lt  mightily  increased  the  coat 
of  the  alloy  ttwla  olurk  the  motor- 
trurk  builder  matt  utr.  consequently,  _ 
until  price*  rrtum  to  their  normal  ' nr 
level.  even  increased  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  would  not  make  it  possible  for  the  average 
motor-truck  builder  to  reduce  hit  telling  price  by 
thoae  step*  which  paaaenger-car  builder,  ham  sue- 
cettfully  taken.  And  it  mutt  not  be  forgotten  that 
even  the  producer,  of  pattenger  cart  in  quantities 
of  lent  of  thouianda  and  upward  were  compelled, 
by  the  icarcity  of  material*  and  the  prodigiout  de¬ 
mand  for  them,  to  notch  up  inttcad  of  notching  down 
their  price*. 

The  inroadt  of  the  “gat  home"  In  the  llght-de- 
lieery  field  mark  one  of  the  great  advance*  of  the 
peat  year.  The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  Uilor.  and 
the  candle. lick  maker— the  one-vehicle  and  the 
two- vehicle  butineaaeo — are  rapidly  bidding  adieu  to 
their  aentimental  attachment  to  the  “com  motor." 
and  in.talling  the  popular-priced  motor  wagon  which 
in  -mall  capacity  now  <<-•«  little  m.  re  than  the 


116  a  day  over  hand  labor.  The  Great  War  ha* 
ahown  the  unknown  versatility  of  the  commercial 
motor  car.  A  machine  shop,  a  traveling  kitchen, 
n  hospital,  a  laundry,  a  portable  producer  of  power 
and  light,  a  combination  and  convertible  rail-and- 
road  vehicle,  a  disinfecting  plant,  a  railless  switch 
engine — these  are  some  of  the  newest  invasions  of 
the  motor  truck  into  fields  where  its  most  ardent 
advocate*  never  dreamed  it  practical,  and  in  which 
in  the  art*  of  peace  we  may  expect  to  see  it  more 
or  less  permanently  u*ed. 

The  existing  field*  of  motor  application  were 
greatly  broadened  in  1916.  The  single-motor-trock 
user  under  growing  pressure  of  the  *or»c  co*t  of 
living  ha*  become  the  two-  or  three-unit  user.  The 
two-  or  three-unit  user  has  moved  up  into  the  six- 
or  ten-unit-user  class.  As  for  the  corporation* 
which  started  eight  year*  back  with  an  experimental 
fleet  of  one,  it  i*  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the 
great  department  store,  the  national  contractor,  the 
giant  oil  industry,  now  with  motor-truck  fleets  num¬ 
bering  100  |o  700  machines — individual  highway 
transportation  systems  comparuhle  in  business 
management,  regularity  of  schedule*,  routing,  etc.. 
to  the  trunk  line  rail  carrier*.  Big  corporation*,  as 
in  all  big  idea*  of  modem  business,  have  been  the 
biggest  promulgators  of  the  business  power  of  the 
motor  truck.  For  Little  Business  know*  that  Big 
Business  never  uses  a  new  tool  by  the  wholesale  un¬ 
it'-  the  new  tool  is  the  essence  of  efficiency. 

A  catalogue  of  the  business  fields  which  the  motor 
truck  has  Invaded  Is  practically  the  classified  trade, 
list  of  a  telephone  directory  in  a  metropolitan  city— 
space  forbids.  Only  an  approximation  can  he  given 
because  a  new  trade  is  added  too  frequently,  but  it 
can  bo  conservatively  stated  that  some  325  distinct 
line*  of  business  havo  proved  that  the  steel  steed 
heals  the  sinewed  steed  in  the  race  of  modem 
business.  Yet  in  spite  of  over  300  fields,  there  are 
some  where  the  horse  holds  his  own.  Retail  delivery 
of  milk,  for  Instance,  is  one.  for  despite  the  fact  that 
one  truck  builder  calls  his  product  "The  Truck  That 
Thinks,"  horse  sense  so  far  beats  truck  sense  In 
this  exceptional,  frrqurnt.stop  haulage.  The  home  is 
a  self-starter,  whereas  the  truck  must  be  cranked 
each  time,  and  even  If  the  truck  has  a  self-starter, 
the  starter  must  he  started— -*o  there  you  are.  The 
driver  having  to  come  to  the  truck  to  start  the 
starter,  in-lead  of  calling  to  the  horse  to  move  on, 
gain*  nothing  with  30  miles  per  hour  speed  over 
the  horse’s  2  miles,  hecause  no  sooner  docs  he  speed 
up  than  he  must  slow  down.  Hut,  us  the  late  Dr 
Munyon  used  to  say:  "There  is  hope"  hope  that 
the  power  wagon  may  drive  the  horse  entirely  out 
of  the  retail  milk  business.  Mr.  John  Hay*  llnmmond. 
Jr.'s  wireless  stnrting  Invention  may  enable  th* 
driver  on  the  sidewalk  to  steer  the  truck  wirelessly. 

Popularity  is  at  the  threshold.  In  the  "Engi¬ 
neering  Magazine,"  January,  19141.  the  writer 
-la ted  that  the  Henry  Ford  of  the  commercial  ear 
hu-lne-s  had  not  arrived;  evidently  Mr.  Ford  saw 
the  light,  for  it  is  that  autocrat  of  the  auto  who  very 
recently  put  before  the  public  a  real  l-ton  power 
wagon  selling  for  1500;  and  a  1917  manufacturing 
program  of  200,000  is  scheduled.  As  the  1-ton  unit 
hits  the  rapacity  which,  compared  with  heavier  type*, 
has  ten  times  the  potential  profitable  field  of  ap¬ 
plication,  and  as  the  price  of  $500  is  truly  a  popu¬ 
larizing  price,  revolutionary  in  its  stimulus  to  the 
utilization  of  a  motor  wagon,  Mr.  Ford  to  a  large 
degree  Is  going  to  "fonlize”  highway  goods  freight¬ 
ing  a*  he  has  highway  human  freighting.  But  in  the 
light-delivery  as  well  as  in  medium-  and  heavy-duty 
motor  trucks,  the  hi-tory  of  values  in  passenger 
car-  will  be  repeated.  Quantity  production  will 

surely,  though  more 
slowly,  bring  this  to 
but  as  yet  it  can- 


price  of  a  fair  horse  and  wagon,  and 
will  do  the  work  of  two  with  a  trifle 
morr  expense*  than  one.  In  1916  one 
builder  alone  of  1, 000-pound  motor 
wagons  produced  30.000  selling,  com¬ 
plete  with  body,  under  1700,  while 
the  low-priced  passenger-car  manu¬ 
facturers  combined  put  in  commer¬ 
cial  service  over  50.000  of  their 
chassis  with  freight-handling  bodiea. 
Even  wi'h  gas  at  30  cents  per 
gallon,  which  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  was  the  prevailing 
price,  the  small  tradesmen  proved 
that  lhcy  could  put  more  goods  into 
the  hands  of  customer*  than  the 


The  pa.. enger -tarrying 
truek  run  tuHoa  the  Irmll  a. 
well  as  Irani  rails  or  pate  menu 


\  utoma  lie -dumping  coal  {rucks  arc  note  prodded  uilh  a  chute  uhich  dclieeri  any  quantity 


The  tree  being  loaded  on  thla  truck  u-elghi  10.000  pounde 


"grass  motor"  with  "furl"  at  a  cent  a  pound.  The 
influence  of  chain-store  competition  is  becoming  a 
potent  factor  in  the  small  tradesman's  determination 
to  fight  the  enemy  with  his  own  weapons,  and  one 
of  the  76<alibcr  weapons  of  the  chain-store  drug¬ 
gist.  grocer,  butcher,  and  tailor  having  been  the 
motor  wagon,  the  independent  ia  finding  that  in  put¬ 
ting  his  trust  in  the  gas  motor  he  is  holding  hla  own 
against  the  trust. 

The  Smith  family  is  one  which  has  ever  been  smit¬ 
ten  with  innovative  ideas,  and  in  many  walks  of  life 
has  shamed  the  mirth-provoking  attempts  of  Joke- 
smiths.  A  year  or  so  ago  a  mechanical  engineer, 
Smith  of  Seattle,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  n 
mechanical  attachment  which,  by  Siamcsing  to  the 
chassis  of  Mr.  Ford's  passenger  ear,  would  convert 
it  into  a  I -ton  truck.  The  idea  was  so  mechanically 
ingenious  that  there  sprang  up  in  a  few  months 
nearly  as  many  builders  of  "Form  a-Truck"  attach¬ 
ments  as  Mr.  Heinz  has  of  canned  condiments,  nnd 
SO  adsptahle  have  some  of  these  "Forrn-a-Tnick" 
attachments  been,  particularly  to  the  small  busi¬ 
ness  house  whose  owner  has  outgrown  or  outworn 
the  "flivver”  type  motor  car,  that  the  parent  manu¬ 
facturer  of  these  attachments  is  said  to  have  wished 
on  nearly  40,000  to  the  American  buyer  alone.  The 
basic  idea  of  the  “Form-a-Truck”  attachment  is  u 
mechanical  prop  or  reenforcing  of  passenger-car 
chassis.  The  attachment  consists  merely  of  a  length 
of  heavier  frame  bolted  on  to  the  regular  frame 
just  back  of  the  driver's  scat  to  carry  the  load,  86 
per  cent  of  which  is  supported  on  the  rear  wheels, 
which  are  solid-tired  and  replace  the  regular  wheels. 
The  live  axle  of  the  chassis  becomes  the  differential- 
gear  support  for  chain  nnd  sprockets  or  some  other 
form  of  gear  drive.  Although  possessed  of  certain 
mechanical  shortcomings,  the  made-into-truck  pas¬ 
senger  cars  have  justified  their  existence. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  in  the  mechanical  world  ex¬ 
tremes  in  capacity  of  power-propelled  machines 
sometimes  meet  the  greatest  human  need.  The  rapidly 
expanding  utilization  of  5-ton,  6-ton,  and  7-ton  motor 
trucks,  and  10-ton  and  20-ton  tractor  trucks  has  been 
one  of  the  surprising  facts  of  the  motor-truck  indus¬ 
try.  which  several  years  since  was  led  by  some  false 
prophets  to  believe  that  they  would  be  used  by  only 
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RAYNTITE 

The  Ideal 

One-Man  Top  Material 


TH  E  modem  one-man  top  demands  light  weight. 
Rayntite  single  texture  top  material  weighs 
about  half  as  much  as  double  texture  material 
of  equal  waterproof  ness. 

It  is  guaranteed  one  year  against  leakage,  but 
built  to  last  the  life  of  the  car. 

Its  strength  is  ample  to  stand  the  strains  of 
service. 

Why  make  your  car  top  heavy,  and  the  “one- 
man”  top  a  joke,  by  using  material  twice  as  heavy 
as  it  needs  to  be? 

Rayntite  has  been  on  the  market  and  in  active 
service  on  thousands  of  cars  for  nearly  two  years. 
We  have  yet  to  receive  the  first  claim  under  our 
guarantee. 

Now  Made  in  Two  Varieties 

RAYNTITE  No.  1  Single  texture  with  Fabrikoid  surface 
RAYNTITE  No.  2  Single  texture  with  Fairfield  Rubber  surface 


Each  is  guaranteed  one  year  against  leakage. 

If  the  car  you  are  considering  is  not  topped  with  Rayntite  find 
out  whether  you  or  your  wife  can  really  handle  the  one-man  top. 

Samples  of  either  variety  on  request 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Wort,  at  Newburgh.  N.  Y.  and  Fairfield.  Conn. 

Canadian  Office  and  Factory,  Toronto 
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x  few  linos  of  business  in  the 
large  cities.  Heavy-duty 
motor  transportation  ho*  re 
eeived  an  astounding  stimu¬ 
lus  in  the  past  year  as  a 
result  of  the  heavy  tonnage, 
which  general  industrial 
prosperity  has  brought  with 
it.  The  big  contractor,  the 
metal-mining  company,  the 
whule.Mtle  grocer,  the  lumber¬ 
man,  the  sand  and  gravel 
dealer,  the  machinery  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  steel  and  iron 
and  all  metal  trades  which 
formerly  found  4,000-  and 
5,000-pounds-capaeity  trucks 
adequate,  discovered  their 
loads  doubling  and  quadrup¬ 
ling.  and  vrhereus  they  had 
formerly  looked  askance  on 
the  monstrous-sized  "freight 
ear”  type  trucks,  they  have 
during  the  past  year  eagerly 
bought  nil  the  manufacturer* 
could  supply.  The  reason  i» 
simple.  When  one  hig-Connag> 
motor  truck  displaces  as  high 
us  twenty  to  thirty  teams  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions  and 
nineteen  to  twenty  -  nine 
drivers,  it  i«  a  primary-school 
lesson  in  business  economics 
to  explain  why  even  the  mod¬ 
est-sized  business  is  learning 

that  tho  shortage  of  labor  and  its  growing  cost,  as 
well  as  that  of  animal  power,  make  the  udoption  of 
the  big-capacity  truck  merely  a  problem  of  motoriz¬ 
ing  or  quitting. 

In  some  respects  the  electric  industry  is  one  of  the 
most  conservative  of  all  manufacturing  arts.  The 
electric-truck  manufacturers— and  their  number  does 
not  exceed  a  baker’s  dozen — have  been  for  years 
"hiding  their  light  under  a  bushel."  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  70  per  cent  of  the  present  motor  trans¬ 
portation  Is  urban  and  that  the  electric  motor  truck 
has  always  been  recognized  by  qualified  transports- 
tion-cHtfirnry  engineers  as  the  most  efficient  type  of 
power-driven  vehicle  for  short  hauls.  The  electric 
is  the  true  and  logical  supplnntrr  of  the  horse  in  a 
great  number  of  city-delivery  problems,  but  the 
electric-truck  manufacturers  have  made  it  so  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  average  business  firm  economically  and 
conveniently  to  operate  it  that  thousands  of  poten¬ 
tial  electric. truck  users  have  deprecated  it  c\cn  in 
the  light  of  the  known  truths  concerning  the  value  of 
the  electric  truck. 

The  fault,  however,  has  lain  not  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers;  tho  slowness  with  which  the  electric  has 
come  into  use  has  been  largely  the  fault  of  the 
central-power  stations,  which  have  not  made  it  con¬ 
venient  or  practical  for  even  centrally  located  busl- 
nes*  firms  in  cities  to  obtain  motive  power.  During 
the  past  year  there  has  come  into  use  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  State*  a  plan  of  bat¬ 
tery  exchange  by  means  of  which  the  electric-truck 
user  does  not  Invest  in  any  bnttery  equipment,  but 
merely  in  the  chassis  fitted  with  motors.  Not  only 
has  this  plan  decreased  the  former  high  initial  cost 
of  electrics  over  gas  trucks,  but,  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  the  large  investment  in  spare  batteries. 


Out  In  Haihlngton  they  use  a  motor  but  lor  light  passenger  terrier  on  a  railroad 


necessary  even  with  battery-charging  and  distrib¬ 
uting  stations  at  convenient  points,  has  been  cut 
down.  Central-station  companies  sre  now  bearing 
the  burden  of  the  battery  Investment,  the  electric 
user  having  only  to  exchange  an  exhausted  for  a 
fresh  battery  at  a  fixed  rental  plus  battery- juice- 
charging  price.  This  innovation  in  eleetric-lruek 
operating  has  caused  manufacturer*  of  this  type  of 
truck  to  be  overwhelmed  with  orders,  whereas  for 
year*  they  merely  marked  time. 

The  motor  truck  of  1917  ha*  actually  discarded 
the  habiliments  of  homeliness  for  the  earmark*  of 
handsomeness.  Mighty  indeed  has  lees  the  educa¬ 
tional  force  of  the  passenger  ear  in  setting  the  fash¬ 
ions  for  it*  bigger  brother.  A  few  years  bark  Mr. 
Business  Man  would  accept  a  motor  truck  of  such 
utter  Ugliness  that  If  ita  line*  had  been  hewn  out 
with  a  broad  a  i  just  as  much  symmetry,  grace,  and 
contour  could  hare  been  obtained  To-day  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  is  fussy  over  the  appearance  of  the  motor 
truck— often  fussier  than  he  was  in  the  old  days  of 
the  passenger  ear  when  the  buyer  took  what  the 
builder  gave  him.  Put  your  straight-line  yacht 
bodies  on  the  motor  truck  of  1917  and  the  effect, 
relatively  speaking,  approaches  the  accepted  fash¬ 
ions  in  passenger-ear  line*.  The  business  man  no 
longer  has  to  apologize  for  the  appearance  of  his 
business  motor  vehicle  any  mote  than  he  doe*  for 
the  family  society  car. 

Hut  smoothing  off  the  angles  which  smote  the 
esthetic  sensibilities  so  sharply,  thereby  making  the 
motor  truck  at  least  a  near-beauty  machine,  is  only 
one  of  the  external  refinements  of  1917.  The  in¬ 
ternal  refinements  which,  after  all,  the  sensible 
buyer  looks  for.  are  deep  and  wide.  Taking  as  their 
text.  “If  we  err.  let  us  err  on  the  side  of  simplicity 

rather  than  complex¬ 
ity."  motor-truck  en¬ 
gineer.  have*  raised 
•implicit)*  to  the  ath 
power  in  making  the 
motor  truck  of  11*17 
u»t  fulfill  that 

d  manufee*. 


•nough  to  simplify  in  the 
mounting  cost  of  even  the 
commonest  steels — and  com¬ 
mon  steels  cannot  lie  used  in 
motor  trucks  to-day.  Got-nt- 
able-ness  plus  has  been  put  in 
every  part  from  the  front 
springs  to  the  tail  lamps. 
Builders  who  put  in  two- 
speed  gear  boxes  have  gone 
to  three,  and  the  three-spe»d 
truck  builder  has  gone  to 
four,  answering  the  demand 
of  the  public  for  flexibility, 
the  growing  congestion  of 
traffic  in  cities  demanding  the 
truck  to  crawl  for  hours  at  a 
time  behind  the  time-wasting 
team.  The  trurk  of  11*17 
model  with  exposed  running 
gear  will  lie  as  scarce  as  the 
dodo  in  Mauritius;  99  per 
cunt  Df  all  1917  trucks  have 
shaft-driven  live  axle*  and 
everything  that  move*  work¬ 
ing  smoothly  and  silently  in 
oil  baths.  The  self-starter  is 
coming  into  it*  own  as  a 
standard  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  light  -  delivery 
trurk;  eventually  it  will  also 
lie  a  standard  part  of  the 
heavier  unit*.  With  springing 
superior  to  even  fine  limou¬ 
sines  of  a  few*  years  back  and 
absence  of  the  jerks  of  Ihe  old  chuin-driven  truck,  the 
modern  truck  driv-r  is  better  protected  by  some 
builder*  in  hi*  inclosed  cab  than  the  driver  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited.  Motor  truck*  must 
work  on  a  20-hour-per-dny  schedule,  or  better,  ut 
times— the  same  truck  with  only  two  shifts  of  drivers 
— and  the  driver's  strain  and  responsibility  demand 
hi*  protection  from  the  element*  and  from  the  ir¬ 
responsible  element  of  the  highway-using  public  to 
a  greater  degree  than  ever  before. 

The  propaganda  of  prepared  net*  that  ha*  swept 
the  country  during  the  past  eighteen  month-  lias, 
it  is  safe  to  aay.  pointed  to  no  other  transportation 
vehicle  so  emphatically  a*  It  ha*  to  the  motor  truck 
of  the  biggest  factor*  in  industrial  prepared- 
If  post-bellum  industrialism  In  America  must 
recast  ami  revolutionise  it*  methods  to  compete  with 
European  reorganized  economics,  and  America  (a 
made  the  dumping  ground  for  European-made  good*, 
then,  since  distribution  I*  the  acknowledged  heaviest 
Item  in  the  cost  of  getting  goods  to  the  consumer, 
mn  any  agency  other  than  the  motor  truck,  with  ita 
known  possible  economy  of  50  to  fiO  per  cent,  achieve 
as  much  in  Industrial  preparedness  to  meet  the  new 
order  of  rommerrial  conditions? 

With,  for  Instance,  only  half  of  the  UOO.flOO.OOO 
ton*  of  freight  handled  yearly  In  the  United  State* 
at  common-carrier  terminals  moved  by  motor  truck, 
and  assuming  an  average  saving  of  10  cent*  per 
ton.  Industrial  America  would  lop  off  145,000,000 
per  year  on  that  large  but  relatively  insignificant 
part  of  highway  commerce  handled  by  common  ear¬ 
ners  a  sum  which  would  more  than  twice  pay 
the  annual  interest  on  the  nntionnl  debt.  To-day 
barely  2  per  cent,  instead  of  the  assumed  BO  per 
cent,  of  the  estimated  tonnage  entering  and  lenv- 
ii  v  war*’  ii«.  *  and  terminals  of  nil  carriers  In 
ihe  United  State*  i«  handled  in  motor  trucks,  and 
-  f  the  -.500,0' "1.000  ton*  «f  merchandise  and  farm 
product ■  hauled  over  Ihe  highway*  of  the  United 
States  per  year,  not  1  per  cent  is  carried  by  the 
gas  horse.  With  a  system  of  real  motor-truck  roud* 
00  per  cent  and  thi*  is  a  conservative  estimate-- 
could  Iw  moved  by  motor. 

If  thi*  vast  bulk,  5.1 00. 000,000  tons,  were  annually 
handled  with  a  saving  of  one-half  the  Government 
te  by  good  road*,  at  B  cents  per  ton,  the  direct 


I  ernne  mounted  on  a  truck  pulling  up  a  discarded  trolley  rail  .In  llineranl  e range  list  utn  a  special  motor  truck  at  home,  cararan,  and  billboard 
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The  talk  has  turned  to  equipment 


“Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  General  Manager  of  a  large  motor  car  factory,  “the  success 
of  our  car  has  been  built  up  by  sincerely  studying  where  improvements  could  be  made  in 
efficiency,  durability  and  quality  refinements  that  mean  so  much  to  the  prospective  buyer.** 

"What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Engineer?"  inquired  the 
General  Manager. 


"We  are  here,  this  morning,  to  talk  about  our  new 
models.  What  about  bearing  equipment  >" 

"I  am  convinced  that  this  matter  of  beanngs  is  vitally 
important,"  replied  the  Sales  Manage'.  ”1  have 
been  looking  into  it  thoroughly,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  purchaser  of  the  car.  and  as  a  selling  proposi¬ 
tion,  ball  bearing  equipment — a  full  jewefed  job, 

Eving  every  rotating  part  in  the  chassis  the  friction- 
ss  movement  of  a  full-jeweled  watch — has  a 
decided  selling  advantage.  I  submit  that  we  equip 
throughout  with  ball  beanngs." 

"I  second  that  recommendation,"  said  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager.  "For  ball  bearings  throughout  will 
be  an  added  and  convincing  publicity  feature  in  the 
sale  of  our  car." 


"It  certainly  follows  the  best  engineering  practice," 
replied  the  engineer,  "that  ball  bearings  reduce  fric¬ 
tional  resistance  and  wear  to  the  vanishing  point, 
give  longer  life  to  every  part  of  the  machine,  success¬ 
fully  resist  shocks,  thrusts,  stresses,  from  any  and  all 
directions.  In  my  opinion,  ball  bearings  in  our  car 
mean  chassis  perfection  where  the  wear  comes  and 
the  weight  is  carried." 

And  the  Master  Mechanic  added:  "Yes,  and  ball 
bearings  are  a  complete,  self-contained  unit  that 
never  require  adjustment,  are  absolutely  trouble  proof, 
and  offer  the  advantage  of  comparatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  installation,  car  assembly,  and  upkeep." 
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spare,  which  will  have  a  greatly  increased  capacity 
for  freight.  In  other  words,  at  marine  terminals 
alone,  over  300.000,000  tons  of  miscellaneous  freight 
is  handled  twice  in  this  country  every  year,  or  over 
600.000.000  tons,  when  the  ownership  of  motor 
tracks  would  enable  them  actually  to  handle  it 

only  once,  giving  space 
for  double  the  ton* 
; - — - - - —  nage  without  increas¬ 

ing  the  floor  area! 

In  April,  1916.  over 
1,000,000  tons  of 

freight  was  stacked 
on  New  York  City 
piers  and  terminals, 

|H£ajfe  Ton.'  and  500,000  tons 

Philadelphia, 

'  -  f«r  the  entire  coun- 

Vlr’  ■  ■  try  probably  .1,000.000 

F\1  _  A—  ■  tons.  Nearly  80,000 

.<1  i  .  cars  loaded  with 

>£r*.  freight  stood  upon 

T*  I  every  nvnll“b,e  ,r»ck 

"  it Hin  many  mil cn  of 
K  the  port  of  Now 

W  ^  the  third,  fourth. 


lure  to  n  acxrttv  iniu 
ominously  blocks  motor¬ 
truck  progress.  Capital 
investments  in  "horse- 
architectured"  business 
establishments  are  so 
enormous  that  to  expect 
one-unit  or  two-unit  truck 
users,  or  even  fleet  users, 
to  tit  their  establishment* 
to  the  trucks  and  not  tit 
the  trucks  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  is  about  as  commer¬ 
cially  absurd  as  would  b« 
an  attempt  surgically  to 
reconstruct  a  man  to  fit  a 
definite  size  of  garment. 

The  tailor  must  cut  hi* 
cloth  to  fit  his  customer. 

So  the  motor  truck  must 
be  cut,  as  it  were,  to  fit 
the  u*cr'«  need*  and  not 
his  business  radically  cut  to  fit  the  truck  Many  bu  r 
ness  houses,  especially  in  the  large  eitic.  where 
motor-truck  transportation  will  ever  haw  if  l-irg.-.t 
and  most  diversified  npplicat  are  ">.1  1,. 
estates,  syndicates,  trust  companies,  undivide- 1 
estate*,  etc.  They  are  rentes!  or  1.  > -<--t  by  the 
business  firm  or  individual. 

Cutting  Itoicn  Terminal  Chargen 

TUB  customer  is  naturally  con.  "rne.l  -»ly  with  get 
ting  the  most  out  of  his  businr--  to  pay  ru  i.  ..u,,- 
rentals  and  the  generally  iner  i.  ng  cost  of  .i.onv 
business.  His  lease  may  not  he  renewable  on  i' - 


and  fifth  main  ti 
which  should 


rn ib  truck  train  draitn  up  lor  Inspection 


.Motor  trucks  aren't  ao  hard  to  handle  as  six-mule  teams 


been  kept  open  for  the  passenger  trains.  On  ono 
trunk  line  alone  36  miles  of  freight  ears  were  await¬ 
ing  discharge.  It  took  longer  to  get  a  freight  ship- 
ment  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  than  It  did 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York  in  normal  times.  Kail- 
roads  galore  established  embargoes.  In  desperation, 
large  New  York  shippers  appealed  to  the  motor  ex¬ 
press  companies  to  save  their  custom.  Grasping 
the  situation,  these  public-service  trsnsfer  companies 
began  the  operation  on  regular  schedules  of  fleets 
of  motor  trucks  between  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  York  and  Hartford,  Bridgeport  and 
Boaton.  The  New  England  munitions  manufac¬ 
turers  bought  and  rented  motor  trucks  by  the  score 
to  prevent  loss  of  valuable  contract*  which  called 
for  delivery  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Not  alone 
to  the  munition*  manufacturers,  but  to  the  producers 
of  ware*  used  in  the  art*  of  peace,  In  domestic 
trade,  long  distance  motor-truck  freighting  was  the 
means  of  salvation.  Numerous  firm*  would  other¬ 
wise  have  lost  custom,  and.  unable  to  deliver  gooda 
by  common  carriers,  would  have  been  compelled  to 
shut  down.  Long  distance  motor  transportation 
up  to  300  miles,  it  is  safe  to  say,  saved  commercial 
firms  cast  of  the  Mississippi  xone  a  million  dollars 
in  freight  charges  and  unknown  millions  indirectly 
in  saving  cancellations  of  vast  contract*.  Indeed  a 
large  percentage  of  actual  delivery  of  motor  trucks 
in  1916  to  distances  as  high  as  500  miles  from  the 
manufacturing  plant  were  made  by  delivering  the 
truck  to  the  customer  over  the  highway,  taking  two 
or  three  day*  for  what,  on  account  of  railroad 
freight  congestion,  would  have  required  two  to 
three  weeks.  The  motor-truck  buyer  was  able  to 
get  his  machine  in  this  way  and  pay  a  nice  per¬ 
centage  of  its  cost  from  the  profits  earned  during 
the  time  it  would  have  required  to  come  by  rail. 

In  Chicago  a-  milk  strike  early  In  the  summer 
would  have  caused  great  suffering  among  invalid* 
and  babies  had  not  the  larger  purveyors,  using 
clerical  help  to  drive  trucks,  gone  out  distances  of 
125  miles  collecting  the  milk  from  their  sources  of 
supply  not  involved  in  the  trust,  and  keeping  the 
emergency  needs  of -the  city  supplied  in  this  way  for 
more  than  a  week.  As  an  adjunct,  not  n  competitor, 
of  the  rail  carrier  the  motor  truck  has  piled  up 
enough  evidence  of  its  value  logically  to  squelch  the 
jealousy  of  the  railroads. 

Instead  of  fulminating  and  fighting  the  motor¬ 
truck  carrier,  the  railroads  themselves  are  slow  in 
not  seizing  the  newest  instrument  of  transportation. 
If,  as  railroads  claim,  motor  trucks  are  stealing 
much  of  their  short-haul  freight  traffic,  why  do  they 
not  motorize  their  traffic  ?  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  the  trolley  ear  began  to  eat  into  passenger  re¬ 
ceipt*.  the  loss  of  business  was  taken  philosophic 
When  our  armu  crossed  the  Mexican  border  trains  of  trucks  folloued  caliy.  as  though  it  were  “an  act  of  God."’  If  steam- 


frmnr  with  which  we  are  quite  familiar  In 
other  lines.  We  complain  about  our  freight  rate*, 
but  nobody  teems  to  worry  much  about  the  terminal 
charge*.  We  are  to-day  paying  freight  bills  with¬ 
out  giving  ■  fhought  to  the  fact  that  part  of  the 
work  for  which  we  pay  is  bring  done  in  a  highly 
scientific  way,  while  a  atill  larger  part  is  being  done 
by  methods  which  it  would  be  complimentary  to 
call  medieval.” 

The  motor  truck  as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  terminal  and  the  merchant  assumes  first  posi¬ 
tion,  yet  It  is  forced  to  pile  up  in  every  Urge  city  an 
annual  toll  averaging  $250  per  truck  or  for  350.000 
trucks.  $87,500,000  of  non- productive  time  waiting 
at  terminals  to  receive  its  load.  The  appalling  con¬ 
gestion  caused  by  a  combination  of  freight  em¬ 
bargoes  and  insufficiency  of  ocean  carriers  in  1916 
Induced  some  of  the  largest  steamship  companies 
actually  to  begin  the  experiment  of  handling  freight 
from  the  terminal  to  the  consignee,  with  such 
gratifying  results  that  “International  Marine  Engi- 

pames 

and  all  rail  carriers 

in  Urge  cities  must 
undertake  to  deliver 
certain  classes  of 
bulky,  heavy  freight 
direct  to  the  con* 


the  entire  goods-handling  system*  are  in  keeping 
with  motor-truck  requirement*.  The  shipping  de¬ 
partments  and  goods-rcceiving  deUlls  are  thorough¬ 
ly  modernised,  with  moving  platform*  and  auto¬ 
matic  mechanical  appliance*,  the  purpose  of  which 
spell*  efficiency.  There  I*,  however,  a  time  element  in 

this  modernizing  of  thing*,  upon  which  higher  effi-  nrering”  is  moved  to  aay  that  the  steamship 
elenry  from  motor 
trucks  depend*,  that 
makes  it  impossible  for 
the  next  decade  or  so  to 
attain,  in  a  good  many 
businesses,  the  full  po¬ 
tentialities  of  motor 
transportation, 

All  told,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  of  the  two-bil- 
lion-per-annum  freight 
bill  of  the  United 
States,  four  -  fifths,  or 
$1,600,000,000.  go  for 
terminal  expense  alone. 

The  present  lack  of  sys¬ 
tem  in  handling  this 
freight  and  the  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  lost 
time  involved  entail  n 
yearly  loss  of  more 
than  $80,000,000.  Such 
a  shameful  economic 
waste  is  hardly  realized 
by  the  public,  but  it  has 
a  vital  bearing  on  the 
high  cost  of  living.  So 
serious  has  been  the 
lack  of  terminal  facili¬ 
ties  that,  according  to 
Secretary  of  Commerce 
Reiifield:  "Railroad 
tracks,  roadbed, 
bridges,  motive  power, 
cars,  signals,  and  in 


trucks,  and  that 
$6,000,000  to  $12,- 
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farm  products.  Then.  if 
there  be.  as  estimated.  8.500,- 
OOfl^oo  tons  hauled  over 
American  highways  each 
year,  a  saving  of  $850,000,000 
per  year  would  in  ten  years 
give  us  a  system  of  trunk-line 
highway*  and  feeders  equal 
in  durability  to  the  Appian 
Way.  But  if  we  must  tax 
ourselves  and  tax  posterity 
to  build  highway  systems 
that  any  authorized  kind  of 
freight  auto  can  travel  over 
without  damage,  why  not  let 
us  do  it  now?  Why  not  build 
for  posterity  instead  of  build- 


112  '  cnr.f.iKR's  »r  e  e  k  r.  y 

road  managements  had  had  the  prescience  to  seize 
the  new  invention  of  electric  transportation,  w. 
should  to-day  have  fewer  independent  interurbar. 
trolley  lines  and  more  economical  transportation 
Thousands  of  miles  of  freight  line*  carry  only  a 
few  trains  per  day.  ami  the  trainloads  arc  small  at 
that-  Why  do  not  the  railroads  handle  such  traffi< 
more  cheaply  by  motor  trucks  adapted  to  run  or 
rails  as  well  as  on  roads?  Motor  trucks  can  be 
readily  equipped  with  removable  flanges  for  rr. 
track*  A  broader  vision  dictates  a  new  policy. 

E’  .~y  great  revolutionizing  invention  and  institu 
tion  br-ngs  in  its  wake  carping  criticism  and  short 
sighted  and  ignorant  prophesying.  When  the  elec 
trie  light  began  to  come  into  use,  people  predict.-- 
thut  houses — yes,  cities — would  be  destroyed  by  the 
aiysterious  juice.  The  motor  truck  has  recast  the 
definition,  even  live  years  bock,  of  a  good  mad 
— so  radically  recast  it  that  there  has  sprung 
up  a  cIush  of  agitators  who  would  relegate  the 
civilizing  motor  truck  to  limbo  as  a  destructive 
force.  We  arc  now  on  the  threshold  of  a 
mighty  battle  between  two  apposing  principles 
— viz.:  Shall  we  build  roadways  to  fit  modern 
big-capacity  vehicles,  or  shall  we  make  the 
vehicles  lit  existing  roads?  Go  into  the  gallery 
of  any  assembly  chamber  and  one  can  hear  the 
ranting,  raucous-voiced  demagogue  declaring: 

“Wo  must  save  the  people’s  taxes  by  keeping 
these  big  autotrucks  from  using  the  highways 
without  paying  for  them.  If  we  do  not  cut 
down  the  size  of  the  truck  ullowed  on  the  high¬ 
way.  we  shall  have  our  roads  so  cu.  to  pieces 
that  our  constituencies  cannot  use  them  I"  The 
“dear  pet-pul,"  however,  will  no  doubt  be  a* 
cognisant  of  the  advantages  of  unhampered 
highway  transportation  a*  were  the  Roman* 
of  some  2,200  years  ago  when  they  built  the 
celebrated  Appian  Way  I 
Concerning  the  Issue  as  to  whether  roads 
must  be  built  to  fit  the  vehicle*  or  the  vehicle- 
fit  ted  to  the  road,  Mr.  Hulbert  P.  Gillette, 
managing  editor  of  “Engineering-Contracting  “ 
a  nationally  known  civil-engineering  authority, 
says:  “I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  final 
solution  of  the  road-building  problem  will  be 
one  that  will  involve  the  construction  of  sepa¬ 
rate  roads  for  truck*  wherever  there  Is  great 
density  of  traffic.  A  thick  pavement  for  heavy 
truck*  will  be  provided  in  one  roadway,  and 
parallel  thereto  u  thin  pavement  will  be  laid 
on  a  separate  roadway  to  be  used  only  by  the 
lighter  and  faster-moving  vehicles.  The  surface  of 
o  pavement  intended  for  heavy  trucking  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  different  from  a  surface  used  principally 
by  light  cars.” 

Truck- Farming  and  Motor  Truck* 

AMI)  no  lesa  an  authority  than  Mr.  Joe  I.  I*»ng 
speaks  us  follows: 

“No  problem  now  facing  the  road  authorities  of 
the  country  gives  them  more  worry  than  the  one 
of  taking  care  of  the  large  transportation  unite 
which  naturally  follow  the  improvement  of  road* 
It  is  quite  obvious  to  anyone  that  it  would  be  a 
crime  against  progress  to  insist  that  transportation 
unita  must  conform  to  existing  highways,  and  it 
is  nlmost,  if  not  equally,  impossible  to  say  that 
the  communities  must  build  highways  for  whatever 
form  of  vehicles  any  private  citizen  might  desire 
to  introduce. 

"As  In  nearly  every  economic  discussion,  the  ques¬ 
tion  does  not  have  two  sides  to  it.  but  has  two  ex 
tremes.  and  the  problem  is  to  determine  just  where 
between  them  is  the  point  which  means  the  greatest 
economy  to  society  and  the  lowest  ultimate  cost  for 
taking  care  of  Its  needs." 

The  motor  truck  is  dostined  to  be  a  larger  factor 
in  the  development  of  our  rural  communitie#  than 
the  passenger  vehicle,  and  only  an  obstructionist  of 
the  most  violent  type  would  voluntarily  injure  it* 
growth  along  natural 
economic  line*.  Let  us 
try  to  do  ns  communi¬ 
ties  what  the  most 
cnpnble  of  us  would  do 
if  we  individually  con¬ 
trolled  the  factors  in¬ 
volved— get  the  lowest 
possible  cost  per  ton 
per  mile  on  all  our 
freight. 

An  ultimate  economic 
solution  to  the  growth 
of  tonnages  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  over  highways 
must  cause  the  triumph 
of  the  principle  of 
building  roads  to  lit 
modern  vehicles.  We 
have  the  authority  of 
Government  invest!- 
gators  that  10  cents  per 
ton  would  be  saved  in 
hauling  over  modern 
roads  merchandise  and 
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ing  for  less  than  a  decade?  legislation  against 
motor-truck  transportation  is  based  upon  either  be¬ 
nighted  misrepresentation  or  collusion  between  legis¬ 
lative  and  contracting  interests.  If  about  one-half 
of  the  average  amounts  expended  for  road  build¬ 
ing  each  year  went  actually  to  build  roads  instead 
of  to  build  political  fence*,  demagogic  legislation 
against  motor  trucks  would  be  unknown.  The 
farmer,  when  he  wake*  up.  is  going  to  have  a 
loud  voice  in  this  question  of  whether  we  shall 
build  roads  for  motor  trucks  or  moke  motor  trucks 
useful  only  on  city  streets.  For  the  motor  truck  la 
going  to  be  the  socializing  influence  that  will 
the  country  into  the  city.  The  motor  truck  is 
lined  to  make  the  farmer  the  individual  seller  to  the 
consumer  instead  of  trading  through  the  commission 
man.  The  farmer  who  through  the  use  of  trueks  is 
able  to  rent  or  own  a  few  acres  of  land  farther  out 
will  save  hours  and  day*  which  are  going  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  self-uplift  service,  lie  will  save  time,  which 
is  actual  money,  labor  less,  and  have  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  actual  recreation  and  improvements,  or  as 
one  motorized  farmer  truthfully  says:  “There  is 
lots  of  Und  now  that  the  tenant*  pay  $20  and  $30 
an  acre  rent  for  near  large  citie*.  The  soil  i*  run 
down,  for  the  tenant*  must  rent  from  year  to  year 
with  the  chance  always  that  the  owners  will  sell. 
These  gardeners  have  been  used  to  raising  outside 
stuff— com.  potatoes,  etc.  They  are  going  broke  at 
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it.  TIip  w!m-  one*  are  putting  up 
greenhouses,  but  they  do  not  daro 
spend  much  for  fertilizing  and 
keeping  up  the  soil  because  they 
have  no  permanent  ownership,  anil 
they  cannot  compete  with  the  man 
10  or  16  mile*  away  who  own*  hi* 
little  place  und  maintains  his  soil. 
In  fact.  I  know  half  u  dozen  men 
who  have  gone  ouUidc  of  the  city 
to  their  places,  Insulting  motor 
trucks,  and  are  making  good  money. 
If  the  rloso.in  gardener  triea  rais¬ 
ing  outside  stuff,  he  is  up  nguinst  stiff  competition, 
for  the  farmer  out  on  land  that  he  pnys  $3  to  $4  an 
aero  for  can  skin  him  on  prices  even  when  that 
farmer  uses  team*.  Such  n  farmer  gather*  his  truck 
one  day  and  get*  into  market  the  next  and  home  the 
third  with  team*,  lie  enn  haul  maybe  $10  worth  of 
produce,  and  you  can  sec  how  much  he  makes.  There 
are  a  few  farmers  who  go  out  la  their  cheap  land, 
get  trucks  and  carry  two  or  three  time*  the  former 
amount,  and  get  into  market  and  out  the  same 
day.  who  get  better  prices  for  their  goods,  haul 
at  less  operating  cost,  und  save  nearly  one-half 
their  time.  The  sail  farther  out  is  better.  It  is  the 
only  soil  that  will  maintain  the  food  supply  with 
any  profit  to  the  farmer.” 

Modern  War  Hamd  on  Truck* 

THE  motor  truck  in  1910  added  new  laurels  to  its 
already  well-proved  position  us  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  of  the  modern  weapons  of  Mars.  Although  its 
versatility,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  has  made  it  an 
amphibian,  unfortunately  it  is  not  a  subterranean 
vehicle,  and  as  the  Great  War  became  subterranean 
in  it*  method*,  the  motor  truck  could  not  perform 
the  spectacular  but  strongly  practical  feats  In  1916 
that  it  did  up  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1915.  There 
was  no  need  for  the  unexcelled  mobility  of  the  motor 
truck  in  troop  transportation,  but  there  was  greater 
need  for  it*  mobility  and  dependability  as  a  provider 

of  the  essentials  of 
trench  warfare.  No 
Man’s  Land  in  1916 
was  supplied  by  motor 
trucks  with  every  ar¬ 
ticle  and  artifice  of 
modern  warfare.  The 
efficiency  of  the  motor 
truck  eon  vi  need  even 
the  most  seasoned  mili¬ 
tary  skeptics. 

Motor  trucks  saved 
Verdun,  as  they  did 
Paris  from  the  Germun 
army.  Verdun  wo*  the 
hardest  point  of  the 
French  line  to  supply 
because  it  could  not  be 
reached  by  a  single 
railroad.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  14  the  German* 
took  Saint-Mihlel  und 
cut  the  muin  railroad 
supplying  Verdun,  the 
Paris-Naney  line.  Re- 
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7  PanlUntom  N(. 

Ir+ftt «  j  ten  Might 


ASK  FOR  OLD  SOL  NITROJECTOR  FOR  SAFETY 


OL 

NOIOO 


THE  100%  PERFECT 
WINDSHIELD  SPOTLIGHT 


LJERE  are  ten  photograph* 
*  *  in  one.  Ten  excluiive 
lighting  features  which  the  in¬ 
ventive  genius  of  Ellswoilh  A. 
Hawtljome  has  combined  in 
his  gieatrst  and  latest  of  Old 
Sol  windshield  sjwtlighls  — 


They  are  here  assembled  as 
though  you  could  see  through 
tire  steel  slrell  of  his  Nitrojec- 
tor  No.  100  showing  you  the 
working  |>rinciplr. 

Study  this  com|>osite  picture, 
then  read  the  ten  features  in  the 
panel,  for  iust  as  surely  as  the 
electric  lignt  ha*  displaced  the  kero¬ 
sene  lamp  so  will  this  light  projector 
displace  all  present  forms  on  the 
windshields  ol  today. 


Y ovr  3 afely  li  Worth  the  best  and  ltd I  h  the 
lighting  device  you  will  eventually  buy. 

Because  of  the  doe'  j  light  control  lh»  Nitro|ecto»  obey*  I  he  taw 
It  not  only  safeguards  the  user  against  mishaps  cf  the  night.  hut 
hat  no  glare  to  lihnd  other*  the  light  ol  a  genii rra ML  iV«  o /her 
deVict  while  acting  as  a  learchlighi  can  Jo  this. 

Fear  no  more  the  sight  destroying  glare  <  if  paving  headlights.  Mamtun 
in  safety  road  courtesy  by  dunmmg  y  nun  y. hi  can  throw  a  beam  a»  bright 
as  day  just  where  it  n  needed  along  your  whe.  It  and  protect  both  cars. 

Rounding  curves  you  will  know,  not  guess,  the  roid's  dear.  Make 
lire  changes  in  comfort — no  growing  in  llte  dark  for  your  Nitroiectot 
takes  ui  all  poaits  of  tile  compass  with  its  sweep.  AI  parts  of  the  cat 
can  be  illuminated. 

Read  road  sign*,  car  numbers,  house  number-,  "psek  up "  walkrts  on 
the  road,  turn  easily  in  bad  country  roads,  back  in  or  out  of  the  garage 
as  simply  as  gomg  forward. 


THE  OLD  SOL  SPOTLIGHT  FAMILY 


oco  soi 
«•  ft 


M-d-W  70  .nd  77  shown 

here  a  trdle  smaller  have  not 
quite  all  the  exclusive  features 
*  of  the  N-rojecioc.  but  per- 
fed  in  peine  q>le.  beautifully 
finished  both  have  die  Old 
Sol  focusing  device.  Iwm  uni- 
vet  sal  bracket,  diminishing 
mirrorscope  adjustable  to  any 
an  tie  and  live  feet  uf  duplex 
cable  and  copper  terminals 


Dte  large  adjustable  diminishing  nWTOfKOp^,  the  handsome  torpedo 
design,  the  live  leet  ol  finely  braided  eleclnc  cable  and  copper  ter¬ 
minals.  the  mstanily  adjusted  universal  bracket  are  not  least  of  the 
leatures  ol  the  Nitrojector. 

The  patented  leatuies  embodied  in  the  Old  Sol  Nitrojector  No.  100 
not  only  set  it  apart  at  the  spotlight  ol  America  but  its  power  ol  kgbt 
projection  without  blinding  practically  solves  the  light  problem  ol 
America's  highways.  All  that  is  needed  to  complete  the  solution  a 
to  equip  every  car  with  one. 

SM  Ay  / tarJafaie  DtaUrr.  /furuory  DraUn.  anj  (srifn  ntiv-htr* 

/•>  Si 0. 00.  1/  you ,  J.aU,  . armol  .apply  you  uiM  OJ .W  «•>!•  .. 
Jltttl  fli-inr  us  */■  name  anJ  ter  *»0  Itil  you  u kttt  IU  t*<  «"*■  Cw»«As» 
phot*  M*Jtl  1 00-SIS  00;  i\o.70- SI  0. 50;  aW<V..77-  *7.50 

HAWTHORNE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc 

BRIDGEPORT.  CONNECTICUT.  U.5.A. 

AM.  n  h  OIJ  Sol  MWiW  .WW V,  a-J  ESrtlrtc 


OCO  SOI 

I'Sius.l 


Old  Sol  Model  No.  70  has  - 

sevm-nch dooc  and  body  —  THE  NITROJECTOR 
The  smoker  is  model.  77.  has  eight-inch  bedv— Price, 
six-nth  door  and  body.  SI 0.00. 
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treating  from  the  Hat-  —  —  — - - 

lie  of  the  Marne,  they 

mink-  its  use  impossible,  :(  ^ 

covering  it  with  !ong- 
»*••»<  >r  •< 

\  .(••)- .  »r>.i  m  -t  , 

fuucon.  Retorting  at 

n#  .1  t-  a  kwm  ,  , 

single-t  rack  railroml 

running  north  through 

Har-V-Due,  the  french 

abandoned  this  Iwcause 

■  <(  grade*  un<l  slow  ■ 

Service.  Titanic  indeed 

wus  the  tusk  when  the  S'* 

Germans  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  first  attack 
mussed  300,000  men 

guns  on  tho  narrow  P 

front.  General  Joffr*  . 1  ™  ‘ 

him-elf  considered  it 

hopeless  without  rail 

transport  to  hold  Verdun.  General  Herr,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  forces  of  Verdun,  at  the  first  atta  -k  put 
thousand*  of  men  to  work  reconstructing  the  one 
main  highway  running  south  from  Verdun  thr  igi. 
linr-le-Duc  ami  Saint-Dizier.  With  as  high  a* 
f,U,<MKI  motor  trucks  going  every  duy  in  both  c  ■ 
t ton*,  the  highway  had  to  hut,  a  new  foundation 
and  had  to  lie  doubled  and  trebl,  .  in  width.  Switches 
f..r  turnouta,  a*  In  rail  line,  were  provided,  that 


short-haul  freight  that 
congests  freight  termi¬ 
nals;  to  the  backwoods 
railroad  too  poor  to  buy 
conventional  rolling 
stock,  in  giving  Itctter 
service  to  towns  that 

E  would  ship  millions  of 

tons  of  perishable  prod¬ 
uce  if  they  had  more 
than  one  train  per  day. 
Wake  up  railroad  man¬ 
agers,  and  motorize 
your  nonpaying  feeders. 
The  motor  truck  i.  your 
friend,  not  your  enemy. 

Uncle  Sam’s  war 
truck,  differ  little  from 
the  conventional  com¬ 
mercial  type.  Their 
modifications  relate 
principally  to  lurger 
ground  clearances,  um- 
I'.r  room  l'  t».  ’ii  mechanism,  shorter  turning  radii, 
double  brake  strength,  treble  gas-tank  capacity, 
standardization  of  everything  such  as  magnetos, 
<  uroiiretor.-.  spark  plugs,  and  other  accessories,  so 
that  Uie.e  component*  may  he  interchanged  in  a 
hurry  and  salvaged  from  a  disabled  truck,  cutting 
down  also  the  supply  of  spares  to  bo  hauled  on 
rii>)i|>n -ductile  truck  -  Purchases  have  been  ubout 
•  ■I’lidly  divided  between  two-  and  four-wheel-driven 
trucks. 

Army  officer,  have  hown  decided  preference  for 
th.  four  whe.  driven  type  that  brake*,  steers, 
and  drive,  oil  all  four  wheels.  Double-end  steering 
*>!“--  '•ought  in  quantity  art-u  pnrt  of 


A-  ..n  i "(ration  the  preparedness  cf  fie  truck 
I"  u  :r>  to  -Meet  :niy  .  mergeney,  one  large  builder 
»ut  hi  hours’  notice,  an  order 

amount  in  g  to  "  for  fifty-six  ready. lo-run 
-  well.  With  output*  of  u 
dozen  of  the  leading  truck  builders  of  America  nlono 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  truck- manufacturing 
output  of  Europe  combined,  our  motoi  transports 
are  ftt  Indeed  to  save  America.  We  ran  get  them 
fast  enough.  To-day  the  motortruck  Industry  la 
I  letter  prepared  than  any  other  save  the  shell- 
making  to  ’’do  its  bit"  for  your  Uncle  Samuel, 
which  none  but  the  vampires  hope  it  will  have  to  do, 
for  peaceful  pursuits  give  opportunity  enough. 

Coming  of  the  /(aillin*  Uni' rood 

CHEATED  as  a  chimerical  mechanical  monstrosity, 
the  motor  truck  now  points  toward  social,  civiliz¬ 
ing  betterments,  the  scope  of  which  Is  yet  unrealized. 
In  the  past  only  the  highway  and  the  railroad  have 
developed  new  country.  For  the  development  of 
tha  back  country  in  the  future  there  mud  come  a 
new  intermediary  to  bridge  the  gap  in  transporta¬ 
tion  economic*  between  the  public  highway  ami  the 
poorly  built,  possibly  narrow-gauge  railroad.  This 
will  he  the  mill***  bark-country  railroad,  a  cor- 
porate  transportation  system— not  simply  a  stream 
of  trucks  In  a  road,  but  a  road  built  especially  for 
truck  traffic  This  system  will  use  motor  truck* 
and  large  motor  busses  to  furnish  transportation  be¬ 
tween  points  now  connected  only  by  wagon  road, 
going  around  grade,  and  around  curves  prohibitive 
to  steam  road*,  and  using  units  smaller  than  the 
railroad  can  profitably  operate,  nevertheless  still 
possessing  the  economy  of  the  motor  truck  us  com¬ 
pared  with  the  horse.  There  is  nothing  chimerical 
about  this. 

Already  In  Maine  the  beginning  has  been  made 
with  a  40-milr  exclusive  autotruck  highway,  and  in 
far-off  Central  America  there  is  u  PO-milc  truck  road 
connecting  Honduras  with  the  const. 

Visualize  the  social  benefits  and  civilizing  force 
of  the  railless  bark-country  railroad  aside  from  its 
utilitarian  angle.  Analyze  the  potential  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  hundreds  of  counties  in  the  United 
States  now  entirely  and  for  many  years  to  come  to 
be  devoid  of  the  ameliorating  effects  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Then  reflect  upon  the  potentialities  of 
the  back-country  motor-truck  railroad,  involv¬ 
ing  at  the  moBt  but  30  per  cent  of  regular  rail- 
road  cost 


A  bote  Trurk  ban  liny 
freight  on  rail  mail  trade  In  South 
Dakota.  Hr lou  —  Hoad  building  util,  a  truck 


time  in  the  history  of  the  world  an  army  was  almost  wheel-driven  type  truck  u  »*-«t  fitted,  although  the 

entirely  dependent  on  motor  transport,  and  motor  conventional  rear-aih-dmen  truck  showed  *tx-|f  sur- 

I ran. port  more  than  anything  else  was  the  salvation  prisingly  capable  of  negotiating  Mexican  deserts, 

of  Verdun.  Never  before  In  the  history  of  the  world  As  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  motor  transports  in 

has  any  kind  of  motor  transport  had  such  a  task  to  the  Mexican  campaign  in  which  the  severity  of 

perform,  for  never  before  in  any  other  buttle  European  war  conditions  for  motor  trucks  was 

had  there  been  so  much  munitions  of  war  expended  doubled — a  truck  convoy  ttwvnty-eighi  machines) 

a*  at  Verdun.  all  of  the  rcar-whevl-drivcn  type,  made  the  trip  in 

The  American  Relief  Commission  In  Belgium  used  June  with  the  mercury  around  1 10*  in  the  shade 

several  hundred  motor  trucks  In  the  distribution  of  from  Casas  Grande,  to  Columbus,  104  miles,  in  10 

provision*  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  scores  of  hours’  actual  running  time,  after  having  been  away 

smaller  Belgian  communities,  who  would  otherwise  from  IU  base  14  days,  traveling  in  that  period 

hove  starved,  because  all  railroad  transportation  nearly  1,000  mile*. 

was  suspended  and  horses  and  vehicles  comman-  Everything  had  to  lie  carried  from  liases  into  the 
doored  by  the  invader  or  by  the  remnunt  of  the  Bel-  Mexican  interior,  so  that  there  had  to  be  separate 

glan  armies.  The  gas  horse  succored  the  Belgians  trucks  handling  water,  gasoline,  and  oil,  besides 

hi  distress  with  efficiency  and  certainty  and  ‘ocsmi’  (he  munitions-  and  troop-carrying  trucks,  traveling 

known  ns  a  merciful  ns  well  as  n  merciless  agency.  It  machine  shops,  portable  wireless  station",  search- 

is  said  that  at  least  IfiO.OOO  Belgian ->ubiea  owe  their  light .  carriers,  wrecking  service,  and  engineer’s 

existence  to  the  speedy  motor  dispatch  of  condensed  trucks,  defensive  and  offensive  armored  trucks— 

milk  which  the  American  Relief  Commission  delivered  over  800  were  used  in  the  Mexican  campaign.  It 

on  a  systematic  schedule  to  Improvised  hospitals.  was  in  this  campaign  that  the  practicability  of  con- 

7'1..,  r I  •  'Trorlm  vertible  railroad  ami  roadway  trucks  was  shown. 

The  Armg  *  Choice  in  Truth*  A  3-ton  truck  fitted  with  special  flanged  r.m.  bolted 

THE  National  Government,  with  only  «2  motor  over  the  tread  of  the  rubber  tires,  and  carrying 
trucks  on  January  30,  1914.  called  for  bids  on  twenty  soldiers,  was  put  on  the  rails  at  Columbu*. 

June  30,  1910,  for  2,000,  and  by  January  1.  1917,  run  like  a  locomotive  to  Kl  Paws,  a  distance  of  over 

hud  appropriated  the  sum  of  I7.li00.000  for  motor  60  miles,  averaging  19  miles  per  hour,  amt.  arriving 
tinmiports.  Sending  observers  to  Europe  soon  after  at  it*  destination,  was  made  a  rallies*  vehicle  in 

the  war  began  to  study  the  deficiencies  of  motor  ten  minutes  and  driven  over  the  dirt  road  back  to 

trucks  in  warfure,  accepting  suggestions  that  foreign  Columbus — all  in  the  same  day. 
government  purchasing  agents  had  made  to  Ameri-  Contemplate  the  practicality  of  such  a  veritable 
can  manufacturers,  and  getting  together  motor-truck  war  engine  if  desperate  need  ever  came  for  rolling 
experts  of  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers,  and  stock  for  military  or  commercial  use'.  Ponder  the 
nf  the  Motor  Truck  Club  of  America,  the  Quartermas-  value  of  such  a  peace  engine  to  the  railroads  of 
tor’s  Division  of  the  War  Department  has  drawn  up  America— not  the  trunk  lines  alone,  but  the  back- 
interesting  specifications  of  trucks  for  its  war  fleets,  country  ones  too— in  handling  the  nonprofitable 


Upon  the  effect  that  th  se  railless 
arteries  of  commerce  would  have  in  bringing 
up  to  the  railroads  the  estimated  $3.<KK>.000.000 
of  farm  products  which  now  each  year  rot  in 
the  fields  for  lack  of  a  way  to  get  them  to  the 
eager  multitudes  in  urban  communities.  That 
will  bring  a  faint  conception  of  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  the  gas  horse. 

With  the  relatively  small  number  ot  360.000 
motor  trucks  with  an  average  saving,  rather 
conservatively  estimated,  at  JftbO  per  truck,  or 
S17ft,000.000  in  the  aggregate,  cm  one  fail  to 
understand  that  the  motor  truck  industry  ha* 
truly  deserved  the  success  it  is  beginning  to 
attain?  "The  first  occasion  offered”  should  im¬ 
pel  the  citizen  to  "quickly  take"  and  profit  by 
the  commercial  motor  car— nex*  to  the  rail¬ 
road  the  greatest  of  all  transportation  agencies. 


The " niotu'-ujueegcr"  ilrert -uaihing  machine  really  cleans 
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SEE  THESE  CARS  AT 
THE  AUTO  SHOWS 

All  Have  Adopted 


At  the  auto  shows  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
other  cities,  you  will  see  famous  cars  like  the  Pack¬ 
ard,  Mnrmon,  Stutz,  Hal  (H  A  Lozier),  Singer 
and  McFarlan  equipped  with  Warner  Lenz.  Each 
has  adopted  Warner-Lenz  as  standard  equipment, 
recognizing  this  invention  as  the  final  solution  of 
night  driving  problems. 

Between  the  writing  and  publication  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  there  will  be  several  other  cars  added 
to  the  list. 

This  remarkable  endorsement  together  with 
sales  to  car  owners  of  300,000  pairs  is  striking 
evidence  of  the  general  belief  in  the  motor  world 
that  Warner-Lenz  arc  certain  to  become  univer¬ 
sally  used. 

Solves  Night  Lighting  1^] 

Automobile  engineers,  illumination  ex¬ 
perts.  police  and  traffic  officials  and  know¬ 
ing  drivers  have  not  been  slow-  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  unusual  merits  of  Warner-Lenz. 
Introduced  but  a  few  months  ago.  the  p(^ 
popularity  of  Warner  -  Lenz  has  been 
phenomenal.  Other  leading  cars  art  SS**’ 

bound  to  adopt  them  as  standard  equip  ,TZ-.'  - 


ment  other  thousands  of  drivers  continue  to  buy 
in  increasing  volume. 

Warner-Lenz  give  a  diffused  light,  penetrating 
and  wide-spread.  The  whole  road  is  shown  ahead, 
yet  you  blind  no  one.  And  no  car  equipped  with 
Warner-Lenz  blinds  _Vou. 


Safety — Comfort 

Warner-Lenz  make  night  driving  as  safe  and 
pleasant  as  daylight  driving.  In  crowded  city 
streets  or  on  stra  ige  country’  roads.  Nervous 
tension  is  replaced  by  a  new  freedom. 

Any  written  description,  however,  is  inadequate. 

_  You  must  drive  behind  Warner-Lenz  to 

™  fully  appreciate  them. 

-Lenz  Wait  no  longer.  You’ll  buy  sometime. 
So  gain  protection  and  comfort  now. 

..  Your  nearest  accessory  dealer  will  sup¬ 

ply  you.  If  he  hasn't  them  and  will  not 
.\T.  order  them  for  you.  write  to  us  direct,  giv- 
t *>*••  ing  name  and  model  of  your  car. 

£S?  THE  WARNER-LENZ  CO. 

-  -  91 1  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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MOTOR  MOMENTS 


BY  JOHN  AMID 


ONCE  upon  ■  time,  years  nn<l  years  and  ynn 
ago,  when  everybody  was  young  and  foolish  and 
great-great-grandfather  was  a  lad— way.  way  hark 
In  tho  year  I89S  or  thereabout*— all  the  world  and 
hia  wife  know  which  way  to  turn  a  wagon  bolt — 
knew  which  way  to  turn  It.  to  acrow  It  off,  and 
which  way  to  turn  It  to  acrow  It  on.  no  matter 
whether  tho  buggy  won  headed  en.t  or  west-  Tho 
moat  ignorant  schoolboy  —  tho  little  chap  who 
spoiled  gnat  n-a-t  and  nut  k-n-u-t-t— knew  offhand 
Just  which  part  of  Dobbin  to  hang  tho  bridle  on. 
and  could  call  a  martingale  by  Ita  first  name  even 
when  tho  harncaa  waa  all  taken  apart. 

Hut  those  days  arc  dead  and  gone.  Now  that 
Hennery  has  succeeded  In  dropping  tho  price  of 
motor  vehicles  to  a  point  that  enables  even  the 
hard-worked  rich  to  afford  an  automobile,  nobody 
needs  to  remember  whether  "whoa!"  means  "go  to 
the  right"  or  “go  to  the  left."  and  any  lady  who 
knows  what  a  democrat  wagon  is  will  be  likely  to 
admit  that  she  was  exactly  twenty-nine  years  old 
on  her  lust  birthday.  Nowadays  father’s  mechanical 
knowledge  runs  to  worm  gears  and  bevels,  while 
oven  Tommy,  who  is  still  in  the  sixth  grade,  can  ad¬ 
just  the  needle  valve  of  the  carburetor. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  living  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  age.  (Applause.)  Little  did  our  forefathers 
dream  (loud  applause  and  cries  of  ’‘That's  the  stuff!") 
thnt  their  own  children  would  live  to  see  the  horse¬ 
less  age  advance  at  such  a  rapid  pace!  (Prolonged 
applause,  and  cheers.) 

Seriously  now,  isn't,  it  surprising  that  hardly 
more  than  a  decade  has  elapsed  since  the  pleasures 
of  automobile  travel  consisted  largely  of  lying  on 
your  back  and  looking  earnestly  up  into  the  work¬ 
ing  parts  of  a  diseased  motor  car.  while  a  bit  of 
black  grease  got  ready  to  fall  off  and  drop  into 
your  eye? 

I  remember  pecking  the  whole  length  of  Long 
Island  in  a  little  one-cylinder  bus  that  wound  up  at 
the  side  and  steered  with  a  tiller.  It  belonged  to 
Cousin  William,  and  made  the  neighbors  think  ho 
was  rich.  He  even  borrowed  money  at  the  bank  on 
the  strength  of  it.  The  engine  was  tucked  away 
somewhere  in  Jhe  bustle,  and  was  so  dirty  that  you 
couldn’t  touch  a  nut  without  getting  smutted  to 
the  ears.  A  foolish  little  dashboard  curved  over 
your  feet,  and  right  in  front  of  that  you 
could  look  straight  down  and  see  the  chuck  holes 
In  the  road.  When  all  went  well  you  could  make 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  an  hour  down  grade,  and 
send  out  a  devilish  trail  of  steam  like  the  tail 
of  a  comet. 

Wc  left  one  of  the  little  Hamptons  just  before 
dark.  It  was  the  very  last  Hampton  of  all— End- 
hampton  probably,  or  Finishampton,  so  near  Mon- 
tauk  that  you  could  hear  the  Atlantic  surf  pounding 
on  the  sand  behind  the  dunes  on  one  side  of  you. 
ami  Long  Island  Sound  sounding  on  the  other.  We 
had  planned  a  start  in  the  forenoon,  but  in  those 


old  days — sv*n  as  it  is  now.  and  ever  shall  be— the 
garage  men  didn’t  have  their  Job  finished  when 
they  promised.  They  explained  that  the  machine 
would  have  been  ready  on  time,  except  for  the  fact 
that  after  they  had  It  aH  put  together  they  found 
that  some  minor  part  had  been  left  out.  through  a 
slight  oversight— the  cylinder,  or  some  such  trifle— 
and  the  buggy  wouldn’t  tick. 

When  we  finally  left  the  little  Hampton  it  was 
almost  sundown  The  almanac  led  ub  to  believe  there 
might  be  a  full  moon  that  night,  and  we  had  no 
idea  how  far  we’d  get  before  we’d  have  to  stop.  A 
garage  mechanic  wound  the  engine  up  for  the  last 
time,  and  it  started  off  splendidly,  shaking  the  little 
wagon  so  that  Cousin  Will  and  I  climbed  in  hur¬ 
riedly  to  hold  It  down  and  keep  the  works  from 
spilling  out. 

The  man  who  designed  that  car  was  a  Westerner. 
All  his  life  he  had  lived  in  regions  where  it  was 
essential  to  keep  the  gun  or  flask  hand  ready  for 
Inslant  action.  Conse-|uently  he  located  the  gear 
shift  at  the  end  of  the  arat,  convenient  to  the  hip. 
Through  this  running  arrangement  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell,  merely  by  looking  at  the  driver,  whether 
he  was  about  to  pull  a  gun.  take  a  drink,  or  go  Into 
high  speed.  One  notch  of  the  lever  the  wrong  way 
and  you  started  backward;  one  notch  the  right  way 
and  you  started  smoothly  forward,  ehug-chug-chug- 
chug-chug;  another  notch  and  you  were  tearing 
along  on  high.  cA  ■>/•<*  u/-<A  a/,  at  an  amaxing  ret*, 
say  six  or  eight  mile*  an  hour. 

The  Masterful  Way  of  Turning  Around 
TUST  before  moon  rise  we  got  off  the  road.  It  was 
Vonc  of  those  exasperating  place*  where  the  road 
forks  at  a  narrow  anrle,  with  just  as  many  wheel 
tracks  going  to  the  right  aa  to  the  left  and  no  hint 
from  the  map  as  to  which  fork  is  the  right  one. 
Under  the  circumstances  ore  chose,  naturally,  the 
wrong  branch.  The  road  changed  from  very  wide 
to  narrow,  as  the  wrong  road  will,  and  dwindled 
rapidly  through  successive  stages  to  a  lane,  and 
then  a  mere  wheel  track.  Finally  it  went  out  alto¬ 
gether.  at  the  edge  of  acres  of  sand.  What  in  the 
world  any  self-respecting  road  will  do  things  like 
that  for  nobody  know*.  Perhaps  it  is  a  habit 
of  native  Long  Islanders  to  find  their  way  across 
sand  to  a  hidden  beach  for  seaweed-gathering 
purposes,  or  possibly  there  was  an  insane  asylum 
concealed  among  the  dunes.  At  any  rate,  there 
we  were,  four  inches  deep  in  sand,  and  nowhere  to 
go  but  back. 

We  turned  around.  Sounds  easy*  Well,  it  wasn’t. 
For  the  sake  of  emphasis,  permit  a  repetition:  it  was 
not  easy.  As  the  man  on  the  stage  says:  “Was  it  not 
easy.  Oscar?"  While  Oscar  inevitably  replies:  “Yes. 
sir.  it  was  not  easy." 

That  sand  flat  was  only  slightly  above  sea  level. 
The  road  ran  down  on  to  it.  To  get  away  from  it 
we  had  either  to  turn  around  in  the  sand  or  back 


straight  uphill  in  the  sandy  ruts.  First  wc  tried  to 
back  uphill,  but  couldn't  make  IL  It  was  impos¬ 
sible,  with  that  feeble-minded  tiller,  to  make  the 
silly  little  wagon  keep  in  the  nita.  Then  we  tried 
to  turn  around  in  the  sand,  and  couldn't  do  thut 
either.  Finally  we  just  naturally  picked  thnt  small 
load  box  up  in  our  strong  arms,  and  lifted  It  around. 

When  the  Moon  Begins  to  Wobble 

AVE  you  ever  tried  to  lift  an  automobile?  "She's 
the  lightest  little  five-possenger  you’ll  find  in 
three  counties!"  That's  what  the  city  salesman  tells 
you  enthusiastically  in  his  glass-and-lllo  pnlace,  and 
you  think  of  an  automobile  as  an  airy,  fairy,  gos¬ 
samer  thing  that  skims  like  a  swallow  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  Then,  aomc  day,  Heaven  help 
you.  you  have  to  change  a  tire  when  the  jack  is  out  of 
order.  You  try  to  lift  a  wheel  while  your  wife  puts 
the  jack  under  the  axle. 

Cars  were  smaller  in  those  days  than  they  are 
now.  I  would  say  at  a  random  guess  that  the  little 
one-lunger  had  a  wheel  base  of  about  twenty-nine 
inches.  But  it  was  a  wonderfully  compact  car.  And 
I  am  willing  to  raise  my  right  hand  and  solemnly 
affirm  that  in  those  prehistoric  years  the  primeval 
buggies  weighed  almost  twice  as  much  to  the  pound 
aa  they  do  now. 

Wc  lifted  the  car  around,  and  headed  It  hack  up¬ 
grade.  The  engine  helped  some.  It  took  us  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

The  next  stop  was  for  supper.  That  was  s  won¬ 
derful  mesl.  It  was  served  just  after  ten  o'clock  by 
a  Southern  darky  in  an  old  colonial  farmhouse  that 
George  Washington  would  have  been  proud  to  in¬ 
herit.  The  delightful  grandmotherly  landlady  re¬ 
fused  at  first  to  hear  of  letting  us  in  at  such  n  time 
of  night,  but  we  clung  earnestly  to  our  password, 
hunger,  and  were  at  last  vouched  for  by  a  Brown 
University  man.  a  resident  of  the  town,  who  hap¬ 
pened  along  in  time  to  befriend  us  with  a  sheltering 
wing.  From  that  day  to  this  Brown  University,  in 
my  mind,  has  always  come  second  to  my  own  almn 
mater  on  the  honor  roll  of  American  institutions. 

After  dinner — it  was  a  real  repast — our  Brown 
man  insisted  on  showing  us  his  new  home,  thnt  lay 
hardly  more  than  across  the  street.  It  was  what 
I  may  call  a  splendidly  architected  house,  with  many 
cunningly  concealed  cupboards.  We  tore  ourselves 
away  with  some  difficulty  and  a  strenuous  effort  to 
avoid  all  unseemly  hilarity. 

After  that  the  road  wound  about  a  good  deal.  I 
remember  1  insisted  upon  driving.  Will  was  too 
reckless.  He  kept  trying  to  see  how  close  he  could 
come  to  every  passing  tree.  I  was  steadier.  I 
think  Will  had  had  more  to  eat  than  I  had.  It  was 
positively  my  first  appearance  as  the  driver  of  a 
motor  vehicle,  and  I  flatter  myself  on  my  initial 
performance.  I  found  that  all  you  had  to  do  was 
to  push  tho  tiller  one  way.  and  the  car  would  go  the 
other  way.  I  didn't  get  off  the  road  once,  although 


A  year  ago  a  stranger — an  enigma.  A  new  invention  with  astounding  claims.  Now 
conceded  ruler  of  motordom.  It  perfected  the  Six  and  turned  interest  back  from  added 
cylinders.  It  showed  the  way  to  real  efficiency.  Holder  of  all  worth  while  records. 
Applauded  by  25,000  enthusiastic  owners.  The  Largest  Selling  Front  Rank  Car. 


A  Story  Unparalleled  in  Automobile  History 


Two  years  ago.  with  us  and  with  others,  the  trend 
was  toward  motors  of  the  V-type. 

We  were  then  the  foremost  builders  of  the  light 
weight  Six.  Its  advantages  and  limitations  were 
fully  understood  by  us. 

Its  smoothness  of  operation  quickly  made  the  Six 
the  accepted  type  over  Fours.  But  as  the  motors 
were  developed  limitations  were  encountered  which 
prevented  the  realisation  of  engineering  ideals. 

The  problem  was  approached  principally  from  the 
standpoint  that  if  added  cylinders  were  adopted,  all 
such  limitations  would  be  banished. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  the  Six  would  ctare  to  com¬ 
mand  the  leadership  it  hod  maintained. 

Just  before  the  New  York  Automobile  Show  one 
year  ago.  all  interest  centered  in  motors  of  the  multi¬ 
cylinder  type. 

But  at  the  Show,  the  Hudson  Super  Six  made  its 
debut.  Then  instantly  interest  swung  to  it. 

We  claimed  a  new  type.  The  factor  which  had 
limited  the  efficiency  of  all  types  Fours.  Sixes.  Eights 
and  Twelve*-- hod  been  discovered  and  overcome. 

A  new  principle  in  design  had  been  revealed. 

What  had  been  sought  by  leading  engineers  for 
years  had  been  found  by  Hudson. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Six  could  be  retained.  Motor 
limitations  had  been  removed.  Added  cylinders 
were  not  needed. 

So  leadership,  because  of  that,  was  accorded  the 
Super-Six. 

The  trend  to  the  multi-cylinder  was  arrested. 

Numerous  makers  gave  up  their  Eight  and  Twelve 
cylinder  plans. 

Let  us  review  the  year’s  developments. 

The  Super- Six 
Showed  the  Way 

Hudson  engineers  approached  the  problem  from  a 
new  angle.  They  solved  it  with  a  mathematical  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  a  basic  patent  was  granted. 

By  that  single  invention  the  most  sought  for  aolu- 
tion  to  motor  car  problems,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  cylinders,  was  found. 

Greater  power  was  obtained.  More  flexibility  was 
shown  and  when  the  car  was  tried  for  endurance  it 
successfully  met  tests  never  imposed  on  motor  cars 
before.  These  things  we  think  essential  to  efficiency. 
They  are  efficiency.  You  will  see  by  what  the 
Super-Six  has  done  in  winning  all  worth  while  stock 
car  records  that  our  claim  to  80*  increased  efficiency 
is  a  modest  boast. 

Greater  Proof 
of  Endurance 

Until  the  coming  of  the  Super-Six  practically  all 
records  for  speed,  acceleration,  hill  climbing  and  en¬ 


durance  were  held  by  Fours.  The  Sixes  had  not 
done  much. 

A  few  records  had  been  won  by  cars  of  the  multi¬ 
cylinder  type. 

But  the  Super-Six  instantly  changed  that  condition. 

We  first  proved  the  endurance  of  the  Super-Six 
motor  by  running  a  stock  chassis  1819  miles  in  24 
hours.  That  beat  the  best  previous  endurance  record 
by  52*.  It  is  perhaps  the  world's  most  coveted 
record. 

We  showed  greater  power  by  winning  the  Pike’s 
Peak  Hill  Climb,  the  greatest  •’non-stock"  event  of 
its  kind.  And  we  defeated  twenty  famous  contend¬ 
ers  in  the  world's  most  trying  power  test. 

We  proved  road  service  by  driving  a  7-passenger 
Super-Six  Touring  Car  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York  in  5  days.  3  hours  and  31  minutes. 

Then  we  turned  around  and  went  back,  completing 
the  round  trip  in  10  days  and  21  hours.  Thus  twice 
in  one  round  trip  with  a  single  car  we  established 
America's  greatest  proof  of  endurance.  It  was  the 
first  car  to  ever  attempt  the  round  trip  against  time. 

Our  invention  gives  more  power  without  added 
cylinders  or  weight  It  gives  quicker  acceleration 
and  adds  a  yet  unknown  degree  to  the  endurance  of 
the  motor. 

All  this  came  from  the  solution  of  that  one  problem 
which  engineers  had  been  unable  to  solve.  The 
power  that  had  been  wasted  in  the  motor  itself  was 
delivered  where  it  was  useful  and  available. 

This  Turned  Interest 
Bach  to  the  Six 

But  many  did  not  diMinguith  between  a  Six  and  the  Super -Six. 

A*  a  mult  all  maker.  of  Sim  probted.  Many  buyer*  thought 
by  -hat  the  Super  Six  had  tho-n  that  any  Rood  S.«  could  do 
at  —ell.  So  —ben  they  found  it  difficult  to  Ret  prompt  delivery 
of  a  Super -Six  they  accepted  a  Six. 

No—  they  know  there  I*  no  —milarity  between  Sim  and  the 
Super  Six  aave  in  the  number  of  cylinder*  u«ed. 

They  kno—  that  without  the  Supa  Six  invention  all  motor* 
are  limited  aa  to  efficiency.  They  kno—  that  with  the  Super  Six 
invention  any  motor  of  one,  t— o.  four,  Bx.  e»Rht  or  twelve  cyl¬ 
inder*  deliver*  more  power  i*  more  flexible  and  —ill  Rive  longer 
•ffvicr.  many  Lnui  ovrf « 

And  they  kno—  that  being  patented  *uch  efficiency  »  exclunve 
to  the  Hudson  Super -Si*.  It  i*  the  only  known  principle  by 
which  *uch  efficiency  way  be  obtained. 

The  Gasoline  Saver 

The  Super  Six  pmeon  many  other  exclunve  advantage*. 

One  b  the  gasoline  saver,  a  device  which  addi  g asolinc  mile¬ 
age.  By  it  the  knr  grade  gaaoVne  now  on  the  market  is  mad: 
meet  efferent.  At  a  nominal  charge  it  can  be  quickly  installed 
on  any  Hudson  Super -Set  not  equipped. 
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ut  times,  naturally,  we  went  through  a  few  weeds. 
Then  came  our  third  experience  of  the  night  We 
started  for  Europe. 

The  moon  made  nil  the  trouble.  The  moon  was 
very  full  by  now.  and  round,  and  almost  overhead, 
somewhat  at  an  angle.  All  the  way  along  the 
road,  while  we  were  heading  for  New  York,  the 
moon  was  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  car— nearly 
overhead,  you  understand,  and  a  little  to  the  left 
Then,  most  unaccountably,  it  straggled  around  and 
got  on  the  right-hand  side.  This  didn't  bother  us 
much  at  first.  beta  u  A-  ever  since  we  had  said  good-by 
to  Brown  University  the  moon  had  been  cutting  up 
more  or  less  in  a  companionnble  sort  of  way;  but 
when  it  got  over  on  the  right-hand  side  and  refused 
to  come  back,  no  matter  what  we  said  or  did.  we 
begun  to  feel  abused.  And  then,  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  road  began  that  dwindling  stunt  again. 

It  turned  into  a  winding  road,  wi|h  lots  of  black 
shadows,  which  made  driving  exceedingly  difficult. 

It  wan  dangerous  forth*  trees,  too.  At  the  end  of- 
the  installment  it  suddenly  turned  into  somebody's^ 
barnyard,  und  then  ran  right,  spang  oat  on  to  a 
vast  expanse  of  lawn,  with  a  great  house  of  many 
windows  sitting  silent  in  the  moonlight.  A  huge 
beast  like  tho  Mound  of  the  Baskervilles  came  out 
and  bayed  at  us  through  the  still  air,  so  that  we 
got  nervous  and  killed  the  engine.  He  seemed  as 
big  as  a  Republican  elephant,  and  about  as  safe  as 
n  deck  load  of  nitroglycerin  on  a  burning  ship.  We 
drew  Iota  to  see  who'll  wind  up  the  car.  and  I  lost. 

I  had  to  climb  out  and  heave  at  that  foolish  door 
knob  with  the  great  hound  sniffing  at' my  heels.  It 
was  most  annoying.  I  didn't  like  the  taste  of  my 
heart,  or  whatever  it  is  that  gets  into  your  throat 
on  such  occasions. 

When  You  Realize  She’s  Hot 

'HEN  the  engine  was  nicely  going  again  we  started 
baek  acroas  the  lawn  toward  wRere  w*  thought 
the  road  ought  to  be.  Fortunatclv  the  little  car  Rad 
splendid  brakes.  We  stopped  almost  immedrttcly 
when  we  noticed  that  we  were  on  the  edge  of  a  flf-' 
teen-foot  bluff,  headed  directly  for  Spain,  w«h  the  .• 
moon  glittering  on  the  cold  wav«e  of  the  Atlantic  in 
front  of  us.  We  stopped  with  about  eighteen;  inches 
separating  the  front  wheels  from  a  sea  voyage  We, 
reversed  with  a  good, deal  of  emphasis,  and  in'  thf 
courso  of  time  got  b*ek  to  the  main  Toad  safely1.' 

Have  you  ever  enjoyed  the  Interesting  expertenco 
of  running  out  of  water?  No?  Never  drove  a 
machine  at  all?  Ah.  that  explains  it. 

No  other  experience  In  this  life  is  quite  compa¬ 
rable  to  the  sensation  of  trying  to  run  a  water-cooled 
motor  when  it  Is  not  water-cooled.  I  cen’t  speak 
for  the  next  life  authoritatively,  never  having  been 
there  myself,  and  not  being  a  minister.  I  daresay 
that  for  those  of  us  who  have  at  tlmea  slipped, 
momentarily,  from  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 
there  may  be  somewhat  similar  experience#  after 
death  seta  In.  With  so  many  things  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  the  heat  and  all  that.  It  seems  rather 
likely.  But' In  this  life  there  is  nothing  quite  like  It 

First,  you  begin  to  feel  that  you  are  not  gettinr 
■ill  the  power  from  your  motor.  Doesn't  pull  the  way 
It  ought  to.  You  fool  with  the  mixture,  and  wonder 
what’s  the  matter  with  the  Weedin'  carburetor. 

But  it  doesn’t  seem  quite  like  the  ml« 
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Magneto  trouble,  maybe.  Probably  you're  not 
getting  that  *  fine.  fat.,  hot  epari.  you  read 
about  in  our  beautiful  illustrated  240-page 
catalog,  wita  cuts  of  all-  thj*  year's  models, 
sent  free  on  request  Sure--  That'*  why  she 
won’t  pulL  She*  not  getting  the  juice-  No 
pep.  Can't  expect  to  get  real  jass  from  a 
motor  without  a  snappy  spark. 

That’s  about  the  point  where  your  friend 
on  the  front  seat  cuts  in.  So  far  you've  been 
doing  all  the  cerebrating  under  your  own 
bonnet.  Now  he  has  to  go  and  pipe  np  with 
one  of  those  suggestions  that  friend*  on  the 
front  seat  always  shoot. 

"Sort*  hot.  isn't  she?"  he  ask*. 

You  sniff.  “Wh'.’d  you  expect?"  you  an¬ 
swer.  with  what  you  intend  for  a  line  con¬ 
tempt.  “Don’t  expect  a  boat  to  keep  hitting 
thirty  forever  without  warming  up.  do  you? 

No  motor'll  run  right  until  the  chill's  off  " 

Upstart  friend  is  proptrly  squelched  and 
subsides  again  into  welcome  silence,  while 
you  woa<kr  if  there  may  be  something  in 
what  he  say*.  Pocaibly  the  oil’s  getting  low. 

You  take  a  squint  at  the  gauge.  Looks’  all 
right  enough. 

Then,  suddenly,  you  tumble.  Through 
your  nose  you  tumble.  To  jour  quivering 
nostrils  i*  borne  the  fine,  far-reaching  fra¬ 
grance  of  hot  paint  "Jure!"  you  exclaim,  a* 
you  slow  down  and  pull  out  toward  the  side 
of  the  road.  “She  u  wanning  up  a  bit 
Believe  FU  take  a  look.  Water  must  be  get¬ 
ting  low.  or  something." 

You  stop  the  car  and  *nap  off  the  current 
You  lift  the  hood,  and  peer  anxiously  at  the 
Whiff,  whiff!  Yessir,  she  u  hot.  for  a  fact! 

You  take  off  the  cap  of  the  radiator.  Wheel 
That  tells  the  story! 

You  hava  plenty  of  time  to  stop  and  think  things 
over.  There's  do  sign  of  a  house  within  miles,  no 
hope  even  of  a  stream  or  passing  river.  You'd  have 
to  dip  up  water  in  your  new  hat  If  there  were  any, 
for  of  courao  you  never  did  carry  out  that  bright 
idea  of  putting  a  dipper  under  the  seat  for  Just 
such  an  emergency.  There's  no  sign  of  rain  either. 
In  a  few  brisk,  sincere,  forceful  sentence*  you  com- 
ment  on  the  situation.  Then  Friend  on  tb#  front 
seat  hat  to  go  and  pipe  up  again:  “Thought  all  the 
time  the  was  getting  sorts  hoL  Thought  so  away 
back  there,  whea  as  .passed  that  water  trough." 
But  he  get*  no  dacthvV  He  catches  your  eye  and 
stops  abruptly.  Whqt's  the  sente  of  fighting  among 
friend*,  anyway? 

That's  about  the  way  It  was  with  us.  there  in  the 
middle  of  that  moonlight  night,  in  our  little  handlo- 
•  tee  red  chug  boggy,  halfway  down  Long  Island. 

For  some  time  wa  had  known  that  tho  motor 
wasn’t  standing  by  ue  at  crucial  moment*.  Long 
Island  Isn't  given  to  anything  very  energetic  in  the 
way  of  hills,  but  even  on  the  low  grades  there  were 
places  where  tho  little  bus  slowed  down  ao  alarmingly 
that  Will  made  me  get  down  and  run  behind  and 
push,  while  he  sat  on  top  and  steered.  That  worked 
well  enough  for  a  while,  but  we  took  each  grade  a 
little  more  slowly,  and  I  had  to  push  harder.  Finally, 
close  to  the  crest  of  a  long  rise,  we  stopped  entirely. 

The  Irrigation  system  of  the  wagon  was  located  In 


It/icn  the  pleasure %  of  motoring  consisted  largely  of  lying  on  four  back  and  looking  up 


Tearing  along  at  six  or  eight  milts  an  hour 


the  extreme  southwest  corner,  over  one  of  the  hind 
wheels.  It  consisted  of  a  tin  box-of  modernte  di¬ 
mensions.  from  which  a  pipe  led  to  and  about  the 
engine,  then  to  the  front  of  the  machine,  where  it  *, 
rigxagged  back  and  forth  a  couple  of  time*  below,the* 
dashboard,  and  thence  back  to  the  little  tin  box.  * 
Somewhere  in  this  system  the  pump  that  kept  the 
water  in  circulation  was  located.  This  little  vital  hud 
failed  to  do  It*  duty.  England  had  celled  on  it  in 
vain.  It  had  gone  to  sleep  on  tho  Job,  close  to  the 
engine,  where  the  temperature  was  high  and  the 
atmosphere  muggy.  The  water  in  the  little  tin  box. 
soon  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  had  steamed  uway. 

When  You  Take  Turns  Cranking 

WK  looked  about  us  in  the  moonlight,  and  found 
that  aa  usual  (see  above)  there  wo*  no  house  in 
sight.  We  recalled  that  for  a  long  time  we  had 
noticed  no  sign  of  human  habitation.  This  brought 
us  to  the  deduction  that,  since  Long  Island  Is  on  the 
whole  a  fairly  well-populated  district,  we  were  due  to 
encounter  a  house  In  tho  approximate  future.  A 
rather  brilliant  Inspiration  afflicted  us  both  simul¬ 
taneously.  We  would  steam  ahead  (steam  I*. .the 
word)  a  few  rods,  to  the  crest  of  the  rise,  and  then 
coast  smoothly  forward  down  the  long  grade  on  the 
farther  side.  Surely,  somewhere  on  that  long  slopo, 
we  would  meet  a  farmhouse.  •  *  ••  } 

Diligently  we  cranked  the  one-lung  motor.  .It 
failed  to  respond.  Automobile  motor*  weren't  ac¬ 
customed  to  such  long  trip*  in  those  days,  and  per¬ 
haps  this  donkeylike  little  engine  considered  itself 
entitled  to  a  reat. 

Cousin  William  and  I  took  turns  cranking.  A 
*hort  time  before  the  night  had  seemed  cold,  but  now 
It  crew  rapidly  warmer.  We  took  off  our  over¬ 
coat*.  but  the  night  grew  warmer  still. 

Eventually  we  stopped  cranking  and  looked  at 
each  other.  We  looked  forward,  measuring  the 
distance  to  the  crest  of  the  rise,  then  looked  at  each 
other  again  and  nodded.  Stooping,  we  laid  violent 
hand*  upon  the  hind  wheel*  of  the  machine/  'dnd 
•  roferf  the  entire  outfit  to  the  top  of  thhO^ade. 

It  seemed  a  mile.  When  we  got  to  the  top  Will  re¬ 
membered  to  take  the  brake  off. 

We  had  a  glorious  coast  on  the  farther  slope — 
not  exactly  exhilarating,  you  understand,  but  a  sure, 
steady,  and  relatively  simple  Hvance. 
William  walked  on  one  side  of  -he  ma¬ 
chine.  1  walked  on  the  other,  pnd  we 
hardly  had  to  push  at  all.  We  knew 
when  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
grade  through  the  far*  that  wc  were 
unable  to  push  the  car  any  farther. 
We  itraightened  up.  an-!  again  gnr.ed 
about  us.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
scanty  grove  of  harowon.!  trees-  To 
our  right,  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  road,  lay  the  farmhouse  of  our  enl- 
cu'ations.  Science  was  vindicated. 

We  found  water  at  the  farmhouse. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock  In  the 
forenoon  and  no  light  showei.  about 
the  premises.  We  found  no  trace  of 
a  well  or  water  pipe  of  any  kind,  and 
shrank  somewhat  naturally  from  awak¬ 
ening  the  occupants  of  the  domicile, 
rather  anticipating  a  curt  reply  to  an> 
inquiries  in  the  shape  of  a  shellful  of 
bird  shot.  -You  will  recall  that  nuto- 
ists  were  not  as  numerous  ii.  those 


Tfou  push  it  from 
BEHIND- the  handy 
easy  way  to  work  a 
hand  sidnal . 


forFORDS 
and  other 
small  cars.- 
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A  KLAXON  for  1,800,000  MOTORISTS 


To  Klaxon  Dealers:  Right  now — on  the  streets  and  roads  of  the 
United  States — there  arc  more  than  a  MILLION  small  cars 
with  signals  that  are  feeble,  weak,  unsatisfactory  or  entirely 
useless.  Some  are  old  time  bulb  horns.  Some  are  “Buzzers." 
Some  are  cheap  hand  horns.  A  big  majority  of  the  owners  ot 
these  million  cars  will  want  the  new  Klaxon-3. 

Because  it  has  the  KLAXON  NOTE.  Because  it  has  the 
Klaxon  OVAL  Projector  that  sends  the  sound  straight  ahead 
instead  of  scattering  it.  Because  it  CARRIES.  Because  it 
WARNS.  Because  it  pushes  from  BEHIND — the  new  and 
belter  straight-from-thc-shouldcr  way.  Because  it  ALWAYS 
WORKS.  Because  it  has  Klaxon  QUALITY  in  it,  the  Klaxon 


NAME  on  it.  Klaxon  reputation  BEHIND  it.  And  because 
it  costs  THREE  DOLLARS. 

Add  to  this  million  cars  another  800,000  small  cars  that  will 
be  sold  in  1917 — with  equally  unsatisfactory,  ineffective  horns  on 
them.  That's  a  possible  market  of  1 ,800,000. 

Howmuchofthismarketisinyourowntown?  Estimate  the  num- 
berof  cars  there — and  you  can  safely  figure  thatTWO-TH  I RDS — 
tw  o  cars  in  every  three — are  bang-up  good  prospects  for  Klaxon-js. 

IV t  are  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  largest  signal  factory  in  the  indus¬ 
try  to  take  care  of  the  demand  for  KLAXON-js.  But  we  suggest 
that  you  write  your  jobber  at  once  to  avoid  disappointment  in  deliveries. 

Klaxon  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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mijrht  occur  on  the  premise*.  Those  were  in  the  pood 
old  days  when  we  turned  her  over  by  hand,  yon 
remember,  and  stopped  between  cranks  to  step 
around  and  look  at  the  spark  lever  a  pain,  to  make 
sure  we  wouldn't  pet  the  everlasting  pie  wadding 
kicked  out  of  us  when  she  did  pop. 

‘•77!?  Nails  That  Tubes  Give  Air  To” 
THIRST  we'd  fix  the  throttle  and  spark  levers.  Therv 
a  we'd  snap  the  switch.  Then  we’d  walk  around  to 
the  front  of  the  car  and  confidently  lake  hold  of  the 
crank:  confidently,  because  we  knew  we'd  be  safe, 
for  a  while— no  danger  of  her  shooting,  forward  or 
back,  for  a  while.  So  we  cranked.  Yes.  cranked. 
Just  lifted  her  over  against  the  compression,  one 
cylinder  at  a  time.  Maybe  she  wasn't  stiff,  too. 
those  cold  mornings!  Then  ae'd  try  spinning  her. 

No  answer.  We’d  go  around  and  monkey  with  the 
throttle  some  more  and  take  another  look  at  the 
spark  lever.  Then  we'd  crank  again— first  one 
cylinder  at  a  lime,  and  then  spinning. 

Nobody  home.  We'd  flood  the  carburetor.  Then 
we’d  crank  her  again.  Wa’d  walk  around  and  take 


yet  hesitate  to  dig  up  the  coin  for  them  while  there’s 
still  so  much  use  left  in  the  old  ones,  you  become  an 
expert  with  tire  kit  and  language. 

Language,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  to  motorists.  It  is  as  essential  to  repairing 
punctures  as  it  is  to  playing  golf.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  deaf-mute  changing  a  tire  on  a  hot  day. 

Take  that  trying  moment  on  the  road  when, 
through  lack  of  a  spare  tire,  you’ve  slapped  on  a 
ready-for-service  patch  and  stuck  the  tube  back  in 
the  casing.  Just  as  you  get  the  thing  all  pumped 
up,  —hiss-s,  down  it  goes  again!  Or  that  still  more 
trying  moment  when  a  brand-new  tube  explodes 
with  a  loud  bang,  because  you  forgot  to  see  that  the 
easing  was  snugged  down  to  the  rim  all  the  way 
around.  Any  man  who  has  ever  snickered  at  the 
tire  troubles  of  a  fellow  sufferer  tied  up  at  the  road¬ 
side  knows  what  I  mean.  His  turn  has  como. 

People,  too,  have  not  changed.  For  cars  may 
come  and  cars  may  go,  but  man  goes  on  forever. 
The  friend  who  rides  on  the  front  seat  with  you 
to-day  makes  the  same  idiotic  remarks,  offer*  the 
same  fatuous  advice,  cracks  the  same  soul-wearying 

jokes  as  the  friend 
who  rode  with  you 
on  that  old  two- 
cylinder  model  year* 
ago  — the  car  that 
went  to  pieces  un¬ 
der  you  the  day  you 
were  showing  off  the 
town  to  your  wife’s 
rich  uncle,  and 

(dropped  into  the 

roftd  in  hunks,  when 
the  crank  shaft 
broke. 

I  have  In  mind  a 
certain  man  named 
Harwell,  whom  the 
girls  always  wanted 
me  to  take  along 
He  was  a  beautiful 
thing;  a  lovely 
too 

'  hate  a  single  l-s-l 

eyes!  I  never  saw 
anyone  with  such 
■  perfect  manners, 

Whenever  anything 
went  wrong  with  the 
car  he  was  right 
there  with  the  help- 
ful  offer— a  I  w  a  y  s 
dying  to  be  of  aerv- 
Iccl  Was  there  any¬ 
thing  he  could  do? 
Ho  didn't 


,  under* 

'TJv  stand  much  about 

wrenches  and  wedge 

py  bolts  and  things,  but 

tell  him  what  to  do, 

lUllgentlg  ice  cranked  the  one-lung  motor.  It  /ailed  to  retpond.  The  night  grew  rapidly  warmer  and  he'd  do  it  Oh, 

yes.  Certainly,  Hu! 
did  ho  evor  really 

ng  there  awaiting  our  another  look  at  the  spark  lever.  That  was  getting  to  help?  Kxccpt  for  helping  the  ladle*  out  of  the  car. 
*t,  too,  seems  possible  be  pretty  important,  now.  because  aha  might  start  and  then  making  the  time  fly  pleasantly  for  them 

•  car  sguin.  Now  that  any  minute,  and  if  the  spark  happened  to  be  ad-  with  his  sprightly  conversational  sallies,  was  there 

ediately.  We  bounded  vanced  when  she  did.  we’d  be  eating  soup  out  of  ever,  at  any  time,  anywhere,  a  single,  aollury,  use- 

or  ten  mile*  an  hour,  our  left  hand  for  weeks  to  come.  Then  we'd  crank  ful  thing  that  human  ornament  did?  Answer:  No, 

d  smelling  like  a  cros*  her  again,  spinning  her.  Oscar,  there  was  not. 

rant  and  a  boiler  full  We’d  snap  the  switch  a  couple  of  times  to  make  Then  there  is  Uncle  Harry,  who  went  on  a  sight- 

sure  we  had  the  current.  Then  we'd  crank  her  again,  seeing  trip  once  all  over  the  State.  It  was  a  won- 

that  eventful  night  we  Then  we’d  share  our  confidence  with  her,  whisper-  derful  trip  and  entailed  no  end  of  rough  going  as 

ly.  filling  the  little  tin  ing  intimate  nothings  that  came  right  from  the  well  as  frequent  repair  work.  The  chap  that  Uncle 

id  stopping  to  cool  the  heart.  Then  we'd  crank  her  again.  Then  we'd  spin  Harry  went  with  was  a  good  mechanic  who  drove 

iry.  And  when  at  last  her  repeatedly.  hi*  own  machine.  The  two  of  them  zigzagged  up 

dawn  illuminated  the  Then  we'd  just  sweat.  mountain  grades,  forded  rivers,  mended  tires,  and 

•  found  ourselves  close  Then  we’d  prime  each  one  of  the  cylinders  srpa-  all  but  rebuilt  the  entire  motor.  That  is,  the 

lyn.  and  succor.  The  rately.  Then  we'd  crank  her.  We'd  waggle  the  mechanic-owner  did,  while  Uncle  Harry  watched 

it  we  could  read  dis-  throttle  some  more;  we’d  flood  the  carburetor  again.  him  and  helped  when  he  could. 

"O'lh.rman’a  Saloon."  Then  we'd  crank  her.  We'd  snap  the  switch  some  r„ _ 

owing  what,  under  the  more.  Then  we'd  crank.  We'd  take  another  look  at  Lncle  Harry  S  iAtst  Innocence 

physician  would  have  the  spark  lever.  Then  we'd  crank.  T  TP  to  the  time  of  that  trip  Uncle  Harry  was  an 

rn  gentleman,  and  had  We’d  decide  we'd  manage  to  get  her  flooded,  and  U  erudite,  popular,  lovable  old  gentleman.  He  knew 
ondon’s  terrible  white  spin  her  a  while  with  all  the  pctcocks  open.  Then  nothing  about  motors,  and,  knowing  that  he  knew 

the  entrance.  we'd  sweat  some  more,  and  spend  the  balance  of  our  nothing,  made  no  pretensions,  and  was  a  most  esti- 

.  until,  just  at  sunrise.  vocabulary.  mable  auto  companion.  He  was  always  in  demand 

ic  garage  and  left  the  Finally  we'd  conclude  something  was  absolutely  for  the  extra  scat  on  picnic  parties.  Being  heavy, 

looked  over,  while  we  wrong,  so  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  atari  her  without  he  held  down  the  spring*  splendidly,  and  was  good- 

n  Bridge.  help.  We'd  just  take  one  more  try,  and  then  phone  natured  besides. 

ince  those  days.  Now-  to  the  garage  to  send  a  machine  up  and  start  her  But  that  trip  spoiled  him.  Though  really  learning 

•  after  breakfast  on  a  by  towing.  a  great  amount  of  auto  lore,  he  acquired  the  notion 

rning  without  trepida-  So  we’d  rive  one  last  crank— and  off  she'd  go.  that  the  one  trip  had  taught  him  all  there  was  to 
■  of  your  overcoat  and  putt-putt-putt-putt.  smooth  as  you  please.  know  about  the  motor  world,  and  more.  From  his 

iat's  all  the  attention  Some  of  the  old  trials  still  remain,  in  spite  of  the  experience*  with  that  Model  31  Hun  Winger,  he  felt 
merely  settle  yourself  great  advance  of  the  wonderful  automobile  industry  himself  qualified  to  make  helpful  suggestions  con¬ 
ic  steering  wheel  com-  — tire  trouble*,  for  instance.  cerning  all  troubles  of  all  cars  at  all  times,  and  did 

r.  Whirr-whirr-whirr-  No  matter  how  perfect  your  motor  may  be.  no  so.  His  one  great  motor  asset,  as  a  companion— his 
there  is  to  it  matter  how  well  designed  your  car  is.  no  matter  knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance— had  been  taken 

Time  was.  and  not  so  how  many  thousand  miles  you  roll  off  without  mak-  from  him.  As  tn  auto  companion,  he  was  a  ruin*! 
i.  before  getting  into  ing  an  adjustment,  you  are  still  dependent  on  rub-  man.  Then  there’s  Nate  Chadwick.  Chad’s  a  good 
at,  it  wa*  wise  to  take  ber  tire*  and  all  the  nails  that  tubes  give  air  to.  sort:  none  better;  but  his  particular  bug  is  that  his 
K>Iicy,  beside*  getting  And  as  that  delicate  time  approaches  when  you  feel  advent  into  the  world  was  a  lucky  thing  for  all  ail- 
**ary  language  that  that  you  really  ought  to  get  a  new  act  of  carings,  ing  motors.  When  he  was  a  (Continued  on  pope  73) 
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e  Sensible  Six 


A  Great  Car  from  every  standpoint — 
that’s  the  country  wide  verdict  on  the 
new  Oakland  Sensible  Six. 

It’s  a  big  car — a  roomy  car — a  car  of 
sensible  operating  cost — one  that  any 
member  of  the  family  may  drive  with 
ease,  pleasure,  comfort  and  safety. 

Its  performance  Is  a  little  short  of  astonishing. 
On  the  hills  or  in  bad  going  the  powerful,  valve- 
in-head  motor  climbs  and  pulls  in  a  way  that 
delights  even  the  veteran  driver. 

And  in  easy  riding  quality,  the  Sensible  Six  is  a 
revelation.  The  long,  semi-elliptic  springs  and 
oversize  tires  smooth  out  the  roughest  going. 

From  every  standpoint  the  Sensible  Six  is  a  great 
big  value  at  the  price.  Send  for  our  new  booklet. 

The  Oakland  Eight  at  $1585  is  a  big,  powerful 
7-passenger  touring  car  for  those  who  demand 
the  utmost  in  speed,  flexibility,  and  luxurious 
appointments. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  COMPANY.  Pontiac,  Mich. 
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A  LARGE  manufacturer  of  phono¬ 
graphs  recently  announced  that  he 
was  putting  upon  the  market  a  semi¬ 
permanent  needle  to  retail  at  four  for 
10  cents.  There  was  an  immediate 
clamor  for  these  new  needles,  and  the 
manufacturer's  facilities  for  turning 
them  out  fell  far  short  of  being  ade¬ 
quate.  No  dealer  could  secure  an  un¬ 
limited  supply.  One  resourceful  re¬ 
tailer.  in  Indiana,  accommodated  twice 
as  many  customers  as  he  could  other, 
wise  have  served,  through  the  simple 
expedient  of  cutting  each  card  of  four 
needles  in  halves  and  selling  but  two 
needles,  5  cents'  worth,  to  each  customer. 
Moreover,  he  kept  his  supply  of  these 
needle*  in  a  drawer  of  his  private  desk, 
instaad  of  in  the  show  case.  Each  cus¬ 
tomer  received  the  impression  that  this 
dealer  was  especially  favoring  him — 
which,  indeed,  the  dealer  was. 

It  would  he  exaggerating  to  say  that 
the  amall  thing*,  the  trifles  cither  make 
or  break  a  business,  but  there  is  no 
denvinf  the  fact  that  they  at  least  tend 
to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
fact  is,  there  are  few  matters  of  "slight 
importance"  in  business  nowadays, 
especially  in  merchandising.  Margins 
are  too  slender  and  competition  is  too 
keen.  If  one  merchant  won't  give  will¬ 
ing  and  adequate  service,  some  other 
merchant  will,  and  purchasers  will  not 
be  alow  in  getting  in  touch  with  the  Ut¬ 
ter.  The  anecdote  above  and  those  fol¬ 
lowing  were  selected  to  show  how  trifles 
lose  trade  and  how  trifles  win  it 
A.  J.  Smith,  who  happens  to  be  a 
dry-goods  merchant  bought  a  "Sweep- 
Stakes'*  car  Uat  yeer.  The  agent  for 
1  the  machine  persuaded  Mr.  Smith  to 
accept  a  pair  #f  shock  absorbers,  price 
*20,  on  approval.  After  driving  about 
the  city  a  bit  Mr.  Smith  called  at  the 
garage  and  asked  to  have  the  ab¬ 
sorbers  removed.  He  felt  that  they 
were  hardly  necessary  equipment. 

The  automobile  agent  begird  the  dry¬ 
goods  man  to  leave  the  absorbers  on  his 
ear  another  week  and  to  try  them  out 
in  the  country  believing  that  a  trip 
over  rural  roads  would  prove  the  ab¬ 
sorbers  indispensable. 

The  second  day  after  this  interview 
Mr.  Smith  received  by  mail  an  invoice 
i  for  the  absorbers.  and  below  the  state- 
m^rubber-.Umped : -Overdue.  Please 

Mr.  Smith  thought  the  agent  was  try- 
Ing  to  “sell"  him,  and  sent  the  absorbers 
I  back,  post-haste,  by  messenger.  Thia 
spring  he  bought  another  car-of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  denier. 

Another  automobile  agent— thia  one 
i  heated  in  one  of  Michigan's  larger 
cities— believes  that  service  pat’s,  and 
hU  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
service  la  wide.  If  rain  comes  up  dur¬ 
ing  theatre  hours,  he  tends  an  attend¬ 
ant  to  raise  the  tops  of  all  cars  of  his 
make  to  be  found  parked  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  playhouses-  After  all  Important 
society  events  one  of  hia  men  ia  on  hand 
to  be  sure  that  no  owner  has  trouble  with 
hia  starter,  and  to  aid  women  driver* 
who  are  timid  about  barking  their  car*, 
unassisted,  from  out  the  congestion. 

A  Florist ’$  Thoughtfulness 

A  CERTAIN  desirable  metropolitan 
building  ha*  remained  partly  vacant 
for  years  simply  because  the  managing 
agents  seem  to  make  a  point  of  twing 
uninterested  in  the  business  pUns  of 
possible  tenant*.  It  ia  pleasing  to  note, 
in  contrast,  the  intelligent  way  in  which 
a  firm  of  real-estate  agenU  in  New 
York  City  set  about  finding  renter*  for 
store  space  in  a  building  recently 
erected  on  Columbus  Circle. 

Instead  of  advertising  merely  "Store 
Room  for  Rent”  and  being  satisfied 
|  with  that,  these  agents  subdivided  one- 
uuarter  of  a  newspaper  page  into  nine 
squares  and  used  these  boxes  to  tell  why 
their  building  was  particularly  a  suit- 
able  location  for  nine  specific  businesses. 
For  instance,  in  a  square  headed  "Men's 
Clothing  and  Haberdashery"  appeared 
the  argument  that  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
various  men's  clubs  were  close  at  hand 
and  that  thousand*  of  male  students 
attended  college  in  the  neighborhood. 

By  carelessly  mixing  two  cards  a 
florist  last  Easter  won  the  hostility  of 
four  customers,  and  lost  their  trade. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  average  florist 
will  be  found  to  be  a  most  painstaking 
business  man.  Last  year  an  Eastern 
florist  received  an  order  from  out  of 
town  directing  him  to  deliver  a  box  of 
flowers  to  a  local  young  lady.  The 
customer  inclosed  a  comic  valentine. 


Atwater 


Trifles  That  Triumph  in  Business 

BY  DONALD  KAHN 


Kent 


Ignition 


f  I  'HE  business  of  the 
ignition  system  on 
your  car  is  to  produce 
a  hot  dynamic  spark  at 
exactly  the  right  instant 
to  produce  the  most 

power  from  each  explosion 
and  to  keep  right  or — de¬ 
pendably  and  efficiently. 
That  is  why  your  car  is 
Atwater  Kent  equipped,  or 
ought  to  be. 

The  Franklin  Company  adopted 
Atwater  Kent  ignition  in  place 
of  their  previous  magneto  equip¬ 
ment  only. after  two  years  of  rigid 
tests.  The  performance  of  the 
Franklin  car  speaks  for  itself. 

Are  you  sfill  using  magneto  equip¬ 
ment* 

Do  you  believe  that  your  spark  should 
be  just  a*  hot  at  low  cranking  speeds 
as  at  high* 

Do  you  want  to 

Your  name,  address  and  car  written  on  this 
advertisement  and  mailed  today  will  bring 
complete  data  relative  to  the  A  I  WA  I  EK 

KENT  MAGNETO  KEPLACEMEN  i 

SYSTEM— quickly  and  easily  installed  at 
moderate  com. 

Atwater  Kent  Mfg.  Works 

Philadelphia 


caricaturing  an  undertaker,  which,  for 
reasons  of  his  own.  he  asked  to  have 
inclosed  with  the  bouquet. 

It  happened  that  early  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's  Day  the  mother  of  the  young  lady 
to  whom  the  flowers  were  to  be  de¬ 
livered  met  with  a  fatal  accident.  When 
he  heard  of  this  the  florist  purposely 
omitted  the  comic  valentine  from  the 
box  of  flowers  and  inclosed  the  sender's 
card  instead.  He  then  wrote  his  out-of- 
town  customer  explaining.  Needless  to 
say  his  thoughtfulness  was  appreciated. 

A  small-town  grocer  in  the  Middle 
West  advertised  widely  that  he  would 
give  a  fine  box  of  candy  in  return  for 
check*  from  his  cash  register  totaling 
$10.  When  the  coupons  were  offered 
for  redemption  he  passed  out  boxes  of 
inferior  candy — stuff  worth  not  over  10 
cent*  a  pound.  Thia  Jittle  deceit  proved 
a  big  detriment. 

In  a  neighboring  city,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  butcher  advcrti»ed  that  he 
would  give  a  sugar-and-crcam  set  in 
return  for  $15  worth  of  hi*  checks 
When  the  coupon*  were  brought  to  him 
he  included  with  each  set  of  chinaware 
a  sugar  shell  of  which  he  had  made  no 
mention  in  hi*  advertisement.  This 
understatement  of  the  value  of  hi* 
premium  made  him  many  good  friends. 

The  Customer's  Slant 

ON  April  1  of  last  year  an  Indiana 
automobile  owner  received  through 
the  mail  a  folder  entitled  "Don’t  Put 
Your  Car  Up  for  the  Winter!"  The 
circular  was  designed  to  serve  as  u  cold- 
weather  reminder  that  a  certain  widely 
advertised  oil  "insure*  perfect  lubrica¬ 
tion  of  motor  car*  at  toro  temperature." 
The  circular  was  well  conceived.  The 
only  trouble  was  that  the  local  agent  of 
the  oil  company  mailed  it  to  reach  the 
prospect  about  five  months  too  late. 

Another  accessory  dealer  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  first  snowfall  last  winter  to 
Invite  telephone  order*  for  denatured 
alcohol.  This  advertising  paid  profit*. 

When  the  phonograph  owner  who 
was  a  bit  vague  about  the  kind  of  rcc- 
ords  she  wished  demonstrated  chunerd 
to  mention  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  especially  fond  of  one  record 
which  they  already  owned,  a  ballad 
called  "When  I  Leave  the  World  Be¬ 
hind”  the  tactful  owner  of  a  Wisconsin 
music  store  suggested  that  "Mother" 
might  please  her.  Neither  of  these  two 
numbers  appealed  to  the  dealer'a  per¬ 
sonal  taste,  but  it  is  the  customer's 
taste  and  not  his  own  to  which  he 
eaters.  He  tries  to  get  what  he  calls 
"the  customer’s  slant.*' 

Some  time  ago  a  banker  wanted  a 
baby  grand  piano,  but  doubted  that 
there  was  room  for  one  in  the  narrow 
■pace  of  the  music  room  In  his  apart¬ 
ment.  He  put  the  problem  up  to  a 
clerk  in  the  first  piano  store  he  entered. 
The  clerk  said  he  gurmnt  nothing  but 
an  upright  piano  would  fit  a  city  apart¬ 
ment.  and  he  foolishly  tried  to  talk  the 
caller  into  buying  an  upright  piuno, 
dwelling  on  the  question  of  price.  The 
banker  didn't  wnnt  an  upright  piano  at 
any  price. 

The  banker  entered  a  second  shop. 
This  shop  was  supplied  with  paper  floor 
patterns  of  its  baby  grand  pianos,  pre¬ 
pared  for  just  such  an  inquiry  as  the 
banker's.  The  clerk  offered  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  prospective  customer  home, 
taking  along  one  of  the  patterns.  They 
found  that  the  baby  grand  would  fit  the 
space  nicely.  The  banker  bought  the 
highest-priced  instrument  in  stock,  pay¬ 
ing  cash. 

A  prominent  business  man  in  a  West¬ 
ern  city  gave  his  young  son  a  dollar 
and  directed  him  to  go  to  a  certain 
savings  bank  and  open  an  account  in 
his  own  name.  The  lad  was  nuturally  a 
tfifle  timid,  and  the  father  wished  him 
to  overcome  his  humbleness.  So  the 
boy.  with  misgivings,  went  alone  into 
the  big,  busy  bank. 

An  assistant  cashier,  who  happened 
to  be  on  duty  that  morning,  was  a  youth 
inclined  to  overestimate  his  own  im¬ 
portance.  After  the  business  man’s  son 
had  waited  his  turn  in  line  he  at  length 
found  himself  before  this  assistant 
cashier’s  window.  The  lad  offered  hi* 
dollar  and  explained,  as  his  father  had 
instructed  him  to  do,  that  he  wished  to 
open  a  savings  account. 

"Too  busy  now,”  said  the  assistant 
cashier,  officiously  motioning  the  boy  to 
stand  aside.  "Come  back  some  other 
time.”  The  lad  returned  home  and  re¬ 
ported  to  his  father.  The  president  of 
that  bank  is  wondering  yet  what  caused 
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these  cups.  This  was  satisfactory,  and 
the  customer  said  he  would  take  them 
with  him.  Then  the  clerk  discovered 
that  there  were  but  three  of  the  cups 
in  the  house. 

“That's  aH  right,"  agreed  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  “Three  are  all  I  need.  One 
corner  of  my  Victrola  sits  on  a  rug.  1 
thought  you  wouldn't  want  to  break  a 
set.”  He  handed  the  clerk  22  cents. 

“Come  across  with  a  penny  more," 
requested  the  salesman.  “If  you  wanted 
four  cups,  and  we  had  only  three,  22 
cents  would  be  all  right  But  three  are 
all  you  want  so  the  half-cent  loss  is 
yours."  Certainly  a  slicker,  wasn't  he? 

“That's  one  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter,  certainly/  agreed  Mr.  Blank, 
and  he  handed  over  the  additional  cent 
The  following  day  he  went  neat  door 
and  bought  a  davenport  for  *130. 

A  Wise  Cigar  Dealer 
A  PROGRESSIVE  New  York  City 
il cigar  dealer,  operating  several  high 
class  stands  in  lower  Manhattan  will 
shortly  open  a  new  store.  This  dealer 
has  always  endeavored  to  make  his  cus¬ 
tomers  feel  a  proprietory  interest  in  hit 
establishment,  and  he  is  prospering 
A  special  feature  of  the  new  stand  will 
be  a  rack  holding  eighty  humidors,  all 
equipped  with  patent  locks,  the  keys  of 
Which  will  be  in  the  possess, on  of  box 
holders,  who  may  “raid"  their  private 
supply  of  cigars  whenever  it  suiU  their 
convenience* 

It  might  seem  that  a  privilege  of  thb 
sort  would  be  a  small  inducement  to 
the  financiers  upon  whom  this  dealer 
drpenda  for  his  patronage.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  The  cigar  dealer  knows.  He 
knows,  from  years  of  experience,  that 
the  little  things  are  often  really  the 
big  things,  even  to  the  biggest  of  men 


orms 


that's  what  counts.  Be  it  in  a  pleasure  car,  a  truck 
or  a  tractor,  the  Buda  Motor,  which  is  especially 
built  for  the  specific  purpose,  pours  forth  power, 
runs  sweet,  takes  what  comes  to  it,  the  hard  or  the 
easy,  without  complaint — and  keeps  on  doing  it 
year  after  year. 


hangman’s  noose;  he  ran  amuck,  one 
day  in  town,  and  shot  a  brace  of  law- 
yera  down,  when  full  of  good  red 
Juice.  James  Jingleaon.  discovered 
dead,  to-day  in  Punkman's  catUeahed. 
once  was  a  man  of  note;  as  citisens  will 
recollect,  he  had  the  village's  respect 
but  whisky  got  his  goat  The  maker 
of  the  old  red  boose  reads  columns  of 
this  sort  of  news,  and  never  heave* 
a  sigh;  it’s  surely  no  concern  of  his  If 
people  drink  too  much  of  Ass.  end  hunt 
their  hole,  and  die.  He  has  his  dia¬ 
monds  and  his  cars,  he  has  his  crim 
■on- band  cigars,  he's  in  the  social  swim ; 
he  cannot  brood  o'er  dismal  tales  of 
coroner*  and  courta  and  Jaila — the  link* 


The  high  tribute  you  pay  to  your  Buda  is 
hardly  to  be  aware  of  its  existence.  The  only  way 
it  reminds  you  of  its  presence  under  the  hood  is 
by  its  instant,  willing,  smooth  response  to  every 
command,  every  emergency.  The  repair  man 
knows  it  but  alight]). 

The  Buda  Company  has  been  known  for  its 
high  standards  for  36  long  years.  Its  manufactur¬ 
ing  experience  has  produced  in  the  Buda  Motor 
an  unsurpassed  machine,  sturdy,  compact  and 
simple— pleasing  to  the  eye. 

But  it  is  not  what  you  sec,  it's  what  it  docs 

—that’s  what  counts 

THU  BUDA  COM  PAST,  Haro,,  (Ciltag*  Smb.rl),  ll/lath 
A7*T  CATALOGS  r—Jyftrmamnfactmrt’i  mnJ  diaUri—ran,  truth,  tracer t 
BUDA  EXHIBITS  a,  Sk^wt,  XrwTerhcaa  CIX, Outage., 33 mnAtJ 


Motor  Moments 
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little*  boy  he  unetl  to  put  the  gveart 
wheels  on  the  bsby-buifjry,  mnd  the 
humify  wheels  on  the  tfocart.  When  he 
couldn't  do  that  he'd  turn  the  baby- 
buggy  wheel*  around- put  the  big 
wheel*  on  in  front  and  the  little  one* 
on  behind,  so  that  until  they  were 
changed  buck  again  hi*  baby  brother 
had  to  ride  *tanding  on  his  head. 

Chad’*  been  doing  that  ever  since. 
Being  fairly  well  fixed  u*  regard*  this 
world’*  goods,  ho  usually  ha*  two  or 
three  machine*  of  hi*  own.  and  spend* 
his  leisure  time  taking  thou-  apart  and 
putting  them  together  again.  Mostly 
no  keep*  them  packed  away  on  shelve* 
in  his  garage  ready  to  be  assembled  at  a 
week’s  notice. 

The  one  thing  that  make*  him  croxy 
is  an  engine  with  no  signs  of  disease. 
Unless  something  goes  wrong,  hell  stew 
and  fret  himself  sick.  Hut  put  a  mon¬ 
key  wrench  in  his  hand  and  show  him 
a  motor  that's  jrnly  hitting  on  three 
cylinders,  and  he'd  spurn  Eve  in  Para¬ 
dise.  Not  heing  u  fool,  Chad’a  really  a 
pretty  good  mechanician,  and  like  as 


not  hell  cure  your  motor  of  ita  cougV 
without  a  garage  bill.  But  he's  a  dan¬ 
gerous  msn  to  fool  with,  just  the  sam. 
Time  is  his  enemy.  Say.  for  instance, 
you  have  a  valve  that  is  sticking  a 
little,  and  he  offers  to  fix  It  He  begin . 
at  the  hind  end  of  the  machine,  opening 
up  the  differential  housing.  That’s  not 
because  he  expect*  to  find  the  valve 
there,  but  because  hit  mama  drives  him 
to  the  greasiest  part.  About  tbe  time 
he  gets  the  machine  acattered  aroun 
on  the  floor  of  the  garage,  so  that  n  i 
one  part  is  fastened  to  another,  it's  time 
for  him  to  go  home,  and  away  he  goes, 
maybe  taking  half  the  carburetor  with 
him  to  clean.  The  next  morning  he'* 
called  to  New  York  on  a  business  trij>, 
and  you  can  take  your  choice  of  two 
thing* — wait  for  him  to  come  back,  cr 
buy  a  new  machine.  One  thing  you  can 
be  certain  of:  no  man  in  the  world  ex¬ 
cept  Nate  Chadwick,  who  took  it  apart, 
will  ever  be  able  to  put  your  car  to¬ 
gether  again. 

Here’s  the  most  terrible  part  of  all: 
perhaps  Nate  won’t  be  able  to.  either 


Mr.  James,  one  of  his  most  valued  de- 
jpositors,  to  transfer  his  drawing  and 
<hb  savings  accounts  to  the  rival  hank. 

The  most  successful  bank  in  a  city  of 
70,000  advertises  widely  as  follows: 

The  official*  of  this  bank  Uke  boy*. 
Most  of  them  havt  boys  of  their  own. 
Send  YOUR  boy  here  with  a  dollar  and 
let  him  open  a  savings  account.  He  can 
come  alone.  l»’«  will  take  good  cars 
of  him." 

“717  residents  of  Providence  regis¬ 
tered  nt  our  hotel  during  the  past  year,” 
a  New  York  hotel  advertises  in  a  Provi¬ 
dence  newspaper.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
more  than  717  residents  of  the  Rhode 
Island  city  will  visit  this  hotel  during 
the  current  year.  The  hotel  proprietor's 
advertisement  was  designed  to  prove 
that  he  appreciates  Providence  patron¬ 
age,  and  patronage  generally  goea 
where  it  la  appreciated. 

Moat  merchunta  agree  thut  it  is 
business  policy  to  advertise  for 
merchandise  that  cannot  be  produced 
upon  demand.  The  lruding  furniture 
store  in  a  Mid-Western  city  some 
months  ago  advertised  a  new  make  of 
phonograph  to  sell  at  W,  and  records 
“by  Caruso  and  other  stars"  to  sell  at 
10  cents  each!  Callers,  attracted  by 
this  advertisement,  were  told  that  the 
phonographs  were  on  sale  but  that  the 
shipment  of  records  had  "failed”  to 
arrive.  A  majority  of  the  inquirers 
undoubtedly  suspected  sharp  practice. 
The  sale  of  phonographs  fell  flat,  and 
the  atore  lost  prestige  that  it  will  not 
recover  In  years. 

A  well-to-do  gentleman  went  into  an¬ 
other  furniture  store  recently  and  aaked 
the  prico  of  a  set  of  glass  caster  cups 
to  bo  used  under  furniture.  The  clerk 
named  30  conta  as  the  prico  for  four  of 


Maker  and  Consumer 


BY  WALT  MASON 


tPHE  man  who  makes  the  old  red 
1  booxc  sits  down  to  read  the  current 
news,  that's  in  the  public  print*:  and 
as  ho  cons  It,  line  by  line,  the  clank¬ 
ing  Jewels  on  him  shine,  with  opales¬ 
cent  tint*.  Well-groomed  and  opulent 
he  reads  of  cruxy  and  of  brutal  deeds 
that  his  wet  good*  in*pired  and  little 
i!-.e»  he  seem  to  care  that  such  sad 
Morles  of  despair  have  made  all  man¬ 
kind  tired.  John  Ihie  Unkcd  up  at 
Keginun'*  bur,  then  climbed  into  hts 
motor  car,  and  killed  a  little  child. 
Dick  Roe  went  home  and  with  a  knife 
he  curved  hi*  loving,  patient  wife,  for 
gin  had  made  him  wild.  A  *ad  pro¬ 
cession  formed  In  jail,  when  Jabex 
Jinxman,  wan  and  pale,  went  to  the 
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On  the  edge  of  a  A/teen-foot  bluf.  headed  directly  lor  Spain 
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31  Extra  Features 
8  Styles  of  Bodies 
Built  by  John  W.  Bate 


$1460 

$1150 


For  7-pa*cengrr  Six  48  h.  p. 
127-in<  h  Wheelbase. 

For  Mitchell  Junior — 10  h.  p. 
120-inch  Wheelbase  Six. 


Both  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 


Now  100%  Over-Strength 

Every  Part  Now  Twice  as  Strong  as  Need  Be 

John  W.  Bate,  the  great  Efficiency  Engineer,  now  announces 
for  the  first  time  double-strength  in  every  Mitchell  part 


In  I  ho  now  Mitchells  «e  are  ready  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  I'ul tillm<-nt  of  a  three-year  am¬ 
bition. 

Thr-e  year*  ago,  aft«T  one  year  in  Eu- 
lope.  John  W.  Hate  relumed  to  the  Mitehdl 
plant. 

lie  aaid,  "I  have  one  more  thing  to  ac¬ 
complish  ami  1  learned  it  front  the  fore- 
ItniHt  Kui’np.an  engineer*. 

"Wo  build  car*  too  fast  in  America.  We 
try  to  huilil  them  too  cheap.  We  give  too 
lithe  thought  to  endurance. 

"I  want  to  huild  you  a  lifetime  car.  I 
want  to  (five  every  part  in  the  Mitehrll  at 
least  1(H)  percent  over-strength. ’’ 

Now  It  Is  Done 

Mr.  Hale  t  ame  laiek.  Since  then  he  ha* 
given  the  Mitchell  car  15  hour*  a  day.  Far 
into  the  night,  week  after  week  for  three 
years,  he  ha*  worked  on  this  problem  of 
strength. 

lie  has  worn  out  fifty  ear*  in  making 
n-sts  to  prove  the  strength  ropiiremcnt*. 
When  lie  found  the  strength  any  part  re- 
Iplired.  lie  doubled  it  in  the  car, 

lie  took  part  by  part  and  brought  each 
to  thi*  standard.  Then  he  found  a  way 
to  test  eaeh  part  to  prove  that  it  met  the 
standard. 

In  last  year*  Mitchell  wc  claimed  50  per 
edit  over-strength.  Thi*  work  was  not  then 
completed.  This  year  we  can  elaim  for 


every  part  twice  the  needed  strength.  And 
our  daily  tests  pn.vr  thi*  elaim. 


One  Example— Springs 

Let  u»  cite  one  example  -the  Hate  canti¬ 
lever  spring*.  You  know  how  often  spring* 
break  on  the  ordinary  car. 

These  Hate  spring*  have  now  been  used 
for  18  months  m  Mitchell*  Not  oik-  leaf 
in  otir  of  them  ever  ha*  broken. 

We  have  machine*  in  our  factory  for 
trwting  them  Tbev  machine*  apply  road 
action  hundred*  of  thousand*  of  time*. 
We  have  thus  applied  month*  of  incessant 
vibration  to  one  spring.  And  never  one 
ha*  broken. 

Yet  these  long  rantlirver  spring*  an*  the 
rasimt-riding  spring*  in  the  world.  No 
Mitrhrll  owner  rver  nre«l*  shock  alaortirni. 
Mitchell  ear.  have  no  ■iiubhcr*  or  rehound 
strapa.  They  arr  utterly  iinnrecsaarv. 

That  is  simply  one  |«art  -one  well  known 
weakness.  Hundred*  of  part*  hare  been 
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A  high-speed,  ecoi 
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Prite.  11460. /.  o.  b.  Ratine 

Mitchell  Junior 

with  IM-Inch  wheelbase  A  M-horse- 
power  motor  ‘.-Inch  smaller  bore  than 
larger  Mitchell. 

Price.  SI  ISO.  J.  o.  b.  Ratine 


givoi  e.pial  strength.  Now  over  440  pad* 
in  the  Mitrhrll  an*  built  of  toughened  "led, 
drip-forged  or  steel-stamped.  The  part* 
which  get  the  major  Ntraiu*  are  all  of 
Chrome-Vanadium.  Many  parts  on  which 
safety  depend*  are  almost  double-disc. 

175,000-Mile  Tests 

Two  liute-buill  Mil  hell*  have  already 
run  over  ’JtNMNN)  miles  apiece.  Seven  of 
thrill  have  averaged  over  mile* 

each.  That  is  over  HO  yenni  of  rather  active 
service. 

So  thi*  new  .Mitchell,  in  all  probability, 
i*  u  lifetime  ear.  With  proper  cure,  yon 
should  never  wear  it  out.  Trouble*  ami 
repaint  are  a*  nearly  eliminated  a* 
can  be. 


The  Lifetime  Car 

In  timed  past,  men  Itnught  n  new  ear 
even-  year  or  two.  Model*  were  constantly 
•  hanging.  So  a  ear’s  endurance  sunned  of 
lew*  importance.  That  i*  why  European 
ear*  *o  excelled  American. 

Now  most  buyers  in  the  Mitchell  class 
buy  their  ear*  to  keep.  And  .lohn  W  Hate 
ha*  rebuilt  every  Mitchell  part  to  meet 
these  new  rc.pi iremonta. 

That  i*  the  sovereign  advantage  we  offer 
in  Mitchell  cars.  It  is  not  so  visible  a* 
other  extra  feature*.  But  w*c  figure  it 
mean*  double  life  to  your  car,  plus  safety 
and  economy.  And  wc  know  it  over-top* 
every  other  result  of  -lohn  W.  Hate’s  effi¬ 
ciency. 
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20% Extra  Value 
Due  to  Factory  Efficiency 
John  YV.  Bate's  18th  Model 


$1460 

$1150 


Fof  7-passenger  Six — 48  h.  p. 
127  inch  Wheelbase 
For  Mitchell  Junior— 40  h.  p 
120 -inch  Wheelbase  Six 

Both  Prices  I.  o  b.  Racmc. 


Now  24%  Extra  Luxury 

Deeper  Finish — Finer  Upholstery — 31  Extras 

In  this  year’s  Mitchells, on  exhibit  at  the  Shows, 
we  have  added  24  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  finish 
and  trimming,  attaining  the  height  of  luxury. 


Them*  new  Mitchells  will  ul*«.  give  you  a 
new  idea  of  beauty. 

The  lines  of  the  ear,  in  many  artist*' 
opinion,  are  tin-  handsome*!  ever  attain.il. 
Hilt  our  nil.l.il  (list  I i.i  in  ncnr.it  of  detail* 
which  arc  too  often  »kmi|~d. 

hast  year 'a  Mitchell*  were  luxurious,  you 
know.  In  every  I  ary#  city  they  w.-rc  re¬ 
garded  a*  models  of  motor  ear  elegance. 

But  thi*  year  we  have  added  just  24  per 
cent  to  the  eo*t  of  the  llumli,  upholstery 
and  trimming.  So  the  Mitchell*  you  *ce  at 
the  Show*  thi*  year  will  be  nuperb  exam- 
pi.**  of  arti*lie  detail. 

Our  New  Body  Plant  Saves 
This  24  Per  Cent 

In  the  pii»t  few  month*  we  have  cpiipp'd 
ourselves  to  build  all  Mitchell  bodle*.  open 

and  . . .  Onr  new  laxly  plant,  with  it* 

lumber  yuril*,  cover*  14  city  block*. 

The  Mitchell,  we  l-lievc.  i*  the  only 
plant  which  huiltU  all  the  Ixidie*  for  a  high- 
grade  ear.  The  Raving  we  make  pay*  for 
all  thi*  added  luxury  Now  we  are  build¬ 
ing,  under  the  Hate  cflieicncy  method*.  98 
per  cent  of  the  Mitchell. 


Hut  the  chief  fact  is  thi*:  We  could  not 
buy  Ixxlie*  at  n  powuble  price  finished  and 
a p| minted  a*  nun.  are.  Our  mpiircment* 
lire  t.m  extreme.  So  thi*  new  Mitchell  lux¬ 
ury  wn*  out  of  the  «|ii«*Mti.»u  until  our  new 
Ixidy  plant  was  completed. 


Heat-Fixed  Finish 

We  have  built  for  one  thing  enormous 
oven*  which  hold  many  Mitchell  bodies. 
Here  our  finish  coat*  an-  fixed  by  heat. 
Thi*  add*  immensely  to  the  lu.tre.  And 
it  give*  a  finish  which  endure*  f«*r  year*. 

We  have  added  M  |*-r  rent  to  the  unt  of 
our  leather  to  give  you  iimumhiI  upholstery*. 
Wp  have  add'd  20  per  cent  to  tlx-  not  of 
our  rii*hxiii  spring*  to  give  you  l*-lter 
spring*. » 

Those  are  a  few  of  our  ruoapiruou*  ira- 
pnirrmeal*.  You  will  *.*•  arorm  of  other* 
Kvvry  touch  ami  detail  u  veal*  an  atklnl 
•*.*«*.  Yet  all  thi*  Mi-niing  exlmvagam-e, 
like  all  Mitchell  extra*,  i*  |*iid  for  by  la.-- 
lory  saving*. 

31  Extras  This  Year 

In  thi*  year  *  Mitchell*  you  will  And  -11 
extra  feature*.  That  i*.  31  attraction* 


Mitchell  Models 

The  Mitchell  I*  built  with  eight  ■trie* 
of  bodies  - 

Touring  Car  4-P—  Cabriolet 

Coupe  Demountable  Top 

UrnouWne  Club  Roaditer 
Ml  It  hell  Junior  I*  built  with  Touring 
Car  and  Roadster  bodies  only. 
Quoted^prkwa.  of  course,  apply  only 


which  practically  nil  oars  omit.  Moat  of 
them  an-  exclusive  to  thu  Mitehell. 

Ka.h  i*  something  that  you  want.  They 
will  «<*t  us  .hi  tin*  year's  output  not  1c** 
than  W, O' 10,000.  Yet  all  of  them  mine  to 
you  without  extra  price,  lieeausc  of  our 
factory  saving*. 

They  include  a  power  tire  pump.  Hate 
spring*,  a  new-type  control,  h  light  in  the 
tonneau,  a  locked  compartment  in  front,  n 
hall-bearing  steering  gear,  engine  primer 
oil  instrument  board  There  arc  31  extra* 
like  those. 

All  Due  to  Efficiency 

All  of  I  ho  Mitchell's  uni. pie  attraction* 
an-  paid  for  by  factory  efficiency.  All  thi* 
over-*! rriigth.  all  thi*  added  luxury,  nil 
the*.-  extra  feature*.  We  owe  them  all  to 
John  W.  Hate,  the  fauiou*  efficiency  ex¬ 
pert 

Thi*  model  plant,  which  i*  all  of  hi* 
building,  cut  our  factory  costa  «’K>  per  cent. 
Our  new  Indy  plant,  by  Hide  efficiency 
meth.-l*.  pax*  for  this  ii.hl.il  luxury. 

No  other  smart  car  offer*  anywhere  near 
the  value  you  get  in  the  Mitchell.  You  can 
prove  that  in  an  hour  And  that  fact  i* 
due  entirely  to  the  genius  of  John  W.  Hate. 

Sc  th.ie  new  ear*  at  our  showroom*  or 
at  Show*.  I’m  your  own  judgment  on 
them.  Lrarn  what  the  extra*  mean. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wi»„  U.  S.  A. 


Thick  Weather 


BY  ARTHUR  GLTTEKMAN  :  :  PAINTING  BY  C.  W.  ASHLEY 


“FOG  BANKS  ahead!" 

Then  —  choking,  leaden  gloom 
<4  treacherous  curtain  spread 
Where  giant  iceberg*  loom 


The  sea,  a  shrouded  bane; 

The  ship,  a  shuddering  wraith: 
And  strength  and  skill  are  rain. 
And  naught  is  sure  but  Faith. 


Yet  still,  awash  in  foam, 

Past  shad o wg  shapes  of  dread , 
The  brace  ship  points  for  home. 

“ Fog  banks  ahead!” 
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TWENTY  years  ago,  the  Dyneto  “factory"  was  a  little 
frame— well,  there's  a  picture  of  it  up  in  the  corner. 
Not  much  to  look  at,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  almost 
sacred  in  the  memory  of  those  pioneers  who  pooled  their 
time  and  talents  there  in  serious,  constructive  industry. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  a  successful  idea.  You  can  get 
some  notion  of  the  success  of  the  Dyneto  idea  when  you 
consider  that  the  Dyneto  Electric  Company  has  moved 
five  times  since  'ninety-six — each  time  into  larger,  better 
quarters. 


STARTING¬ 

LIGHTING 

SYSTEMS 


have  become  standard  equipment  on  many  of  America's 
foremost  motor  cars.  The  big.  new  factory  at  Syracuse 
is  running  night  and  day  on  orders  in  hand  for  Dyneto 
Starting-Lighting  Systems  and  Dyneto  Electric-Lighting 
Plants  —the  simple,  compact,  make-your-own-light-and- 
power  plants  for  farm,  suburban  and  isolated  places. 

A  starting-lighting  system  can  make  or  mar  the  modem 
motor  car.  It  is  the  very  heart  of  the  whole  works.  A 
car  equipped  with  Dyneto  Starting-Lighting  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  a  car  that  is  efficient  all  around  — a  safe  car  to  buy. 

You  cannot  be  too  particular  about  the  starting-lighting 

equipment.  It  is  very,  very  important. 


DYNETO  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


igitized  by  Google 
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SHAKING  HANDS  WITH 

COMPETITORS  BY  EDWARD  M.  WOOLLEY 


WHEN  nutomol.il*’*  first  began  to  travel  the 
roads  of  New  York  State  a  certain  up-country 
officer  of  the  law  decreed  that  every  car  must  send 
u  flagman  ahead  on  foot  to  wave  a  red  danger 
signal.  Such  11  law  appertained  to  steam  rollers, 
und  automobiles,  hr  said,  were  in  the  same  dan¬ 
gerous  class. 

Another  local  police  authority  required  those 
“monstrosities  of  locomotion,"  as  he  called  them,  to 
keep  within  u  speed  of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  to 
pull  out  us  far  ns  possible  alongside  the  road  and 
stop  whenever  a  horse  hove  in  sight. 

In  many  part*  of  the  nation  automobile*  wen-  pro¬ 
hibited  altogether  from  traveling  on  country  road*, 
und  some  towns,  too.  put  a  ban  on  them  Indeed,  it 
was  many  years  before  self-propelled  vehicles  were 
allowed  in  Central  Park.  New  York  City.  One  new»- 
paper,  in  an  editorial,  voiced  the  common  indignation 
of  that  day  by  auying : 

“Tho  horseless-carriage  mania  must  of  necessity 
be  short-lived.  To  permit  locomotives  to  run  on  the 
public  highways  is  to  overthrow  every  principle  of 
safely  and  reason.  Besides,  the  destruction  of  the 
n aids  by  these  device*  must  lie  so  great  that  this  of 
itself  will  defeat  the  ends  of  the  men  who  are  ex¬ 
ploiting  this  strange  traveling  machine." 

All  this  was  some  twenty  years  ago.  Verily,  pub 
lie  opinion  is  fickle,  for  to  day  the  one  thing  that 
every  man  wunts,  und  every  woman,  is  an  automo¬ 
bile.  Horses  have  long  since  stopped  climbing  the 
fence  at  the  whiff  of  one,  und  the  strange  trav¬ 
eling  machine  has  become  the  greatest  factor  in 
civiiixuUon. 

Yet  do  not  Jump  at  the  conclusion  that  this 
change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people  came  easily. 
It  was  ai'complisheil  by  a  long  fight  against  preju¬ 
dice  and  against  many  other  distracting  difficulties, 
und  except  for  a  unique  cooperation  among  compel  - 
tors  In  this  industry  the  supremacy  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  might  have  been  long  delayed. 

Ileductd  Cotta  —  Increased  Convenience 

THIS  cooperation  has  its  consummation  to-day  in 
what  I*  probably  the  most  notable  organisation  of 
competitors  In  existence,  the  National  Automobile 
<’hnntl>or  of  Commerce.  It  is  an  evolution  from 
other  automobile-trade  organisations,  and  the  detailed 
story  of  its  formulion  would  involve  many  complex¬ 
ities  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  My  pur- 
pose  Is  not  historical,  hut  to  tell  what  the  chamber 
does,  for  in  the  work  of  this  body  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  adaptable  to  other  industries.  Cut¬ 
throat  competition  often  prevail*  through  lack  of 
i.rgiinisution.  There  ure  some  great  industries  in 
America  to-day  that  are  literally  reduced  to  star¬ 
vation  because  there  Is  so  little  coordinated  com¬ 
petitive  effort  to  benefit  the  whole  industry,  while 
the  public  suffer*  even  more  than  industry  does 
But  the  automobile  manufacturers  have  shaken  hands 
with  each  other. 

The  biggest  thing  about  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  indeed,  is  the  fact  that  it 
ha*  lienefitvil  the  people  while  strengthening  its  own 

link*  rbi  pfi  automobile*  nu  declined 


moot*,  a n.l  wr  may  as  well  begin  with  standardisa¬ 
tion.  which  department  cooperates  with  tile  Society 
of  Automobile  Engineers. 

A  dry  subject,  you  say. 

Well,  suppose  you  go  forth  in  your  rar  to-morrow, 
a  n.l  somewhere  in  the  country  one  of  your  spark 
plugs  gors  out.  You  haven't  an  extra  one  with 
you.  but  out  there  in  the  trildrrneiui  at  some  little 
garage  you  gel  one.  and  go  along.  Easy  cnourh. 
hut  except  for  the  cooperation  of  competitors  the 
chance*  are  that  you  would  not  have  found  the 
nght-sisrd  plug. 

Farther  along  on  your  tour  you  have  wra-usi  to 
tighten  a  nut.  and  in  diung  so  you  lose  the  rotter  pm 
in  the  mud  and  cannot  find  it.  Easy  again,  for  the 
next  garage  man  hands  out  a  cotter  pin  that  slips 
into  place.  Once  there  were  four  hundred  sires  of 
colter  pin*,  but  now  there  are  only  forty. 

If  ill  luck  still  pursues  you  and  you  ned  a  new 
magneto.  th«  saving  grace  of  the  garage  man.  plus 
that  Invisible  cooperation  behind  him.  comes  to  your 
aid  again.  He  puts  in  thr  new  magneto,  and  you 
never  even  wonder  why  it  chances  to  fit  your  par¬ 
ticular  car.  It  is  because  marneto  bun  are  now 
standardised.  The  same  is  true  of  carburetor*  and 
sixty  other  automobile  parts.  In  earlier  days  there 
were  forty-four  sixes  of  tire*,  while  now  there  are 
eleven.  Tire  lug*  and  hole*,  pod  and  yoke  end*  and 
pin*,  rim  section*,  lamp  bracket*,  fan  belt  and  pulley 
widths,  ball  bearing*,  and  nut*  and  bolt*  are  all 
standard. 

ting  day  an  acquaintance  of  mine  lost  two  tiny 
•crew*,  and  this  lows  put  hi*  light  switch  out 
of  commission,  but  he  replaced  them  at  a  coun- 
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Now  the  Twombly  Tire  FOOT-Pump  makes 
hand-pumping  as  unnecessary  as  the  self-starter 
made  cranking 


FOLDED  SIZE 
17x3  Inches' 
otrrall  to  fli  uny 
aiandurd  lonl  Im>i 


*4.50 


BLOWOUTS 
AND  PATCHES 

The  foot  in  mightirr  than  the  hand. 

Your  feet  do  the  heavy  work  in  every- 
thing  el ae  let  them  do  the  pumping. 

How  would  you  like  to  walk  all  day  on 
your  hands  ?  Your  feet  don’t  mind  it. 

Mrs.  Scw-and-Sew  knows  the  value 
of  foot -work  when  it  come*  to  stitch¬ 
ing  up  a  hem.  It  would  tul.e  her  half 
an  hour  if  she  did  it  by  hund  but  it  s 
.lone  in  two  minute*  on  the  machine. 
Thanks  to  her  4,1  .■  A’s. 

Tlie  sharpest  scissors-grinder  in  the 
world  couldn’t  earn  a  living  if  his  feet 
didn’t  keep  on  pumping. 

When  your  hand*  steer  you  into 
broken  glass  and  lusty  nails,  remem¬ 
ber  that  your  feet  and  a  Twombly 
will  steer  you  out  again. 

Feet  play  the  important  part  in  motor¬ 
ing.  They  start  your  engine,  feed  it 
gas  and  stop  your  car.  Natural  that 
they  should  pump  your  tires,  too. 

Working  a  hand -pump  is  lil.e  chinning 
yourself  it  wears  you  out.  Pedal¬ 
ing  the  Twombly  is  like  walking  up- 
'taiis.  Which  would  you  rather  do 
—chin  yourself  fifty  times  or  climb 
fifty  steps?  _ 

Inflating  with  a  hand-pump  is  like 
walking  for  help  on  your  hands.  In¬ 
flating  with  a  Twombly  is  like  riding 
for  it  on  a  bicycle.  But  you  use  only 
one  foot. 


THIS  page  means  as  much  to  motorists  as  the  first  announcement  of 
the  self-starter  did.  For  this  page  announces  the  Twombly  Tire 
FOOT-Pump,  the  first  successful  tire  pump  which  lets  the  FOOT 
do  the  work. 

You  generally  need  air— and  need  it  badly  — far  from  a  garage.  Per¬ 
haps  you  rely  on  an  engine  pump.  Perhaps  it  almost  always  works. 
But  you  carry  a  hand-pump,  don't  you?  Very  well.  Now  when  the 
hand-pump  goes  into  action,  it  means  taking  off  your  coat  and  setting 
down  to  hard  work  Up  and  down  you  pump  —  up  and  down  up  and 
down.  Your  hands  feel  it,  your  arms  ache,  it  catches  you  across  the  back. 
Exhausted,  perhaps  over-strained,  you  reach  50  pounds— and  there  it 
sticks.  You  can’t  fight  such  resistance  —  it's  like  pounding  your  fist 
against  a  wall  of  rubber.  Put  the  Twombly  Tire  FOOT-Pump  in  the 
place  of  your  hand- pump. 

The  Twombly  lets  you  inflate  your  tires  without  stooping.  You  use 
either  foot  and  step  downward.  The  patent  spring  brings  it  up  again  for 
you.  You  step  on  a  lever  and  it  multiplies  the  force  of  your  stroke  just  as 
a  lever,  in  lifting  a  stone,  multiplies  your  strength.  Before  you  know  it 
40.  50,  CO  pounds  of  pressure  have  been  reached  easily  by  those  simple, 
natural  strokes  of  your  foot  No  backache,  no  stooping.  No  sore  hands, 
no  gripping  and  pulling. 

80  pounds!  All  you  need  —  all  you  would  take  at  a  garage!  Back 
into  your  tool  box  the  Twombly  goes,  occupying  less  room  than  most 
pumps.  For  it's  only  17  inches  long.  3  high  and  3  wide.  Full  pressure, 
with  less  effort,  in  less  time,  anywhere,  at  any  time  —  and  longer  life  for 
your  tires. 


Of  oHir*#,  the  demand  for  the  Twt*nNy  \ht%  will  far 
vscml  the  supply.  MoM  feeding  auppi r  dealer*  and 
garage*  Aft  prouci«d  Their  Aft  in.  But  tf  you 

can't  get  a  Tworr.bly  eawlr.  tend  (of  it  direct  tout.  Srni 
check,  money -o  der  Oe  cash  fur  H5d  We  pay  delivery 
charge  anywhere  Use  the  coupon. 


C.l  ARAVTfJ.  CXH  fON  C  I 

|  Abbott  Motor  Equipment  Company  I 

Broadway  at  59th  St..  New  York  City.  | 

■  locloaed  find  MdC  < check,  money  order  Of  cash’  <or  *ht*h  aeod  I 
|  me  one  Tworr.N v  Tire  Fool  Pu me  I -with  the  understood**.*  I 


ABBOTT  MOTOR 

U.  S.  Distributors 

BROADWAY  AT  59TH  STREET 


EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Twombly  Tire  FOOT-Pump 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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it  issues  bulletins  to  State  highway  commissioners, 
automobile  dubs,  dealers'  associations,  and  the  like. 
If  you  study  the  development  of  good  roads  you 
will  see  how  the  market  for  automobiles  has  strait - 
ily  followed  the  distribution  of  good-roads  in¬ 
formation, 

The  Good  Ronds  Committee  set  out  a  few  years  ago 
to  hring  together  representatives  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen,  the  American  Hoad  Makers,  the  Road 
Builders"  Association,  the  National  Grange,  the 
Rural  Free  Delivery  Carriers'  Association,  the  Road 
Machinery  Manufacturers,  and  the  railroads,  and  the 
result  was  the  annual  Good  Roads  Convention  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Highway  Association 
and  the  American  Automobile  Association.  More 
than  forty  State  and  national  organizations  take  part 
in  these  conventions. 

The  committee  adopted  a  platform  of  good  mads, 
and  disseminated  it  systematically  and  persistently 
to  tho  people.  I  condense  it  here: 

"Highway  construction  is  a  scientific  and  engineer¬ 
ing  problem,  with  proper  location,  grading  and 
drainage  ns  essentials.  Roads  unsuited  to  the  kinds 
and  volume  of  traffic  using  thrm  are  a  waste  of 
money.  Road  foundations,  culverts,  retaining  walls, 
and  road  base  should  have  n  durability  equal  to  or 
exceeding  the  life  of  the  bonds.  Suitable  provision 
should  be  made  for  maintenance.  A  traffic  census 
should  be  taken  before  beginning  the  construction  of 
any  road.  Construction  between  important  centers 
not  more  than  a  hundred  mile*  apart  should  be  of 
permanent  character,  and  country  roads  should  be 
maintained  In  serviceable  condition.  Bridges  and 
culverts  should  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the 
traffic  that  can  be  sustained  by  the  roads.  Traffic 
di  velopmcnt  is  an  economic  necessity.” 

To  show  the  benefits  to  he  derived  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  this  platform,  the  committee  has 
dug  up  and  distributed  mathematical,  Irrefutable 
facta.  Thus  In  Wayne  County,  Mich  i gun,  it  showed 
how  an  Increase  of  922.000,0(10  in  the  assessed  value 
of  property  was  due  to  road  Improvement,  or  eleven 
times  the  cost  of  the  road  work.  It  showed  by  various 
examples  how  good  roads  elsewhere  had  opened  up 
suburban  and  farming  lands  and  ereuted  extraor¬ 
dinary  real-estate  values.  It  showed  how  the  value 
of  farm  lands  hod  grown  In  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  roads  rather  than  the  mere  develop¬ 
ment  of  population,  and  how  the  aggregate  value  of 
farm  lands  hud  Increased  from  $2(1.500.000.000  In 
IPOO  to  more  than  double  that  figure  to  day. 

Tho  Good  Road*  Committee  played  a  leading  part 
in  supplying  argument*  and  facts  that  refilled  in  the 
adoption  of  bond  Issues  nf  $100,000,000  in  New 
York  State  for  road  construction.  It  helped  push 
through  the  recent  Federal  Road*  Law  which  author¬ 
izes  appropriations  of  175.000  000.  with  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  equal  sums  be  raised  by  the  States  rreelv- 
Ing  the  money.  It  also  gave  It#  aid  to  the  Lincoln 
Highway  Association  In  promoting  the  transcon¬ 
tinental  route. 

Another  activity  was  the  furnishing  of  maps  and 
touring  route*  to  the  newspaper*  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Automobile  Association  Then  it 
proved  to  the  people,  hy  analyzing  data  of  road 
accidents,  that  the  automobile  was  the  least  dan¬ 
gerous  vehicle  In  proportion  to  the  mileage  covered. 

Sharing  Each  Other’s  Patents 

Y  means  of  definite  facts  as  to  coat  and  duration 
of  roads,  the  committee  seeks  continually  to  rai*e 
the  standards  of  road  building  and  to  improve  the 
types  of  roads  constructed.  It  present*  impres¬ 
sive  fact#  to  show  that  macadam  roads  often  cost 
a  thousand  dollar*  a  mile  a  year  for  mere  up¬ 
keep,  while  concrete  roads  may  not  cost  more 
than  fifty  dollars. 

Some  interesting  fact*  have  been  adduced,  too.  by 
the  committee,  in  a  comparative  study  of  different 
kinds  of  road  pavements,  in  their  relation  not  only 
to  the  cost  of  construction  but  in  their  effect  on  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  tires.  City  pavement#  have  received 
considerable  attention,  and  this  study  ha*  been  use¬ 
ful  in  formulating  factory  problems.  The  compari¬ 
sons  show  much  better  tire  mileage  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  than  in  places  like  Baltimore,  and  nre 
significant  argument*  in  favor  of  good  pavements. 

Recently  the  Good  Rond*  Committee  ha#  taken  up 
with  the  universities  and  colleges  the  *crinu«  short¬ 
age  m  the  supply  of  trained  road  engineers.  The 
committee  secured  reports  from  twenty-four  State 


highway  commission#,  and  of  these  eighteen  said 
they  had  experienced  difficulty  in  getting  capable 
engineers.  These  twenty-four  commissions  now 
employ  sixteen  hundred  engineers,  and  about 
two  thousand  other  engineers  in  the  employ  of 
municipalities  devote  part  of  their  time  to  road 
construction.  The  committee  believe,  the  field  a 
good  one  for  young  men.  and  ask*  the  college#  to 
pul  on  special  courses  in  road  construction.  Sala¬ 
ries  range  from  $900  to  Jo .000  a  year,  with  the 
average  around  $1*00. 

Another  committee,  and  one  that  has  put  through 
a  notable  and  unique  piece  of  work,  is  in  charge  of 
the  division  of  patent#.  Last  summer  the  chamber 
adopted  what  i*  known  as  the  cross-licensing  agree¬ 
ment,  by  which  all  members  of  the  organization  con¬ 
sent  to  a  mutual  use  of  each  other’s  existing  patent#, 
without  fee  or  royalty.  The  agreement  also  applies 
to  future  patents  except  basic  ones,  such  as  a 
▼alvelesa  engine,  for  instance. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  something  wholly  new  in 
cooperative  competition.  Two  or  three  years  ago, 
when  the  matter  was  first  discussed,  it  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  that  such  a  thing  was  impossible  of 
achievement;  yet  the  spirit  of  mutualism  in  this 
crganixation  continued  to  develop,  until  finally  the 
impossible  was  accomplished.  The  members  agreed 
that  instead  of  fighting  each  other  in  the  courts  they 
would  give  and  take  in  their  factories. 

Before  this  agreement  was  finally  arceptrd  there 
was  much  discussion  over  the  question:  "Who  will 
B*t  the  best  of  it*"  Some  manufacturers  undoubt¬ 
edly  owned  patents  that  were  more  valuable  than 
those  of  other  mrraUrs  who  would  thus  acquire  the 
use  of  them  free. 

The  logical  answer  was  thU: 

"Some  patent#  may  be  more  valuable,  hut  the 
patent#  owned  by  any  one  member  of  the  chamber 
are  manifestly  less  valuable  than  the  aggre¬ 
gate  patent#  owned  hy  all  the  member*  There¬ 
fore  every  member  will  benefit  by  the  cross-licensing 
agreement." 

This  *eem«  almost  like  idealism  ia  Industry,  as 
compared  with  the  usual  legal  patent  war*  in  most 
lines.  If  this  agreement  work,  out  successfully,  the 
court#  will  be  free  of  this  sort  of  litigation,  so  far 
a*  the  member*  of  the  chamber  are  concerned  There 
are.  of  course,  many  inventors  and  holders  of  patents 
who  are  not  member*. 

The  scope  of  the  Patent  Committee  includes,  among 
other  things,  the  protection  of  members  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  from  unjast  patent  claims  on  the  part  of  ouUidc 
persons,  as  well  a#  the  amicable  settlement  of  claims 
that  have  a  real  foundation.  Many  such  claims  have 
bren  made,  including  alleged  infringement#  of  pat¬ 
ents  covering  concealed  hinges,  carburetors,  luhri- 
cators.  tractor*,  body  Joint#,  axle*,  valve*,  seat  and 
door  arrangements,  curtains,  wind  shield*,  spare  tire 
case*,  self  starter*,  worm  drive,  and  so  on.  Few  of 
thc*c  claim*  have  materialized  into  suit*,  thank*  to 
the  work  of  the  patent  department. 

The  committee  has  mode  exhaustive  research  con¬ 
cerning  all  phase*  of  patent*,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  ha*  taken  over  the  defense  of  several 
Infringement  suits  for  the  common  good. 

Then  the  patent  department  maintains  a  large 
Horary  at  the  New  York  headquarter*,  where  Infor¬ 
mation  is  obtainable  by  member*  either  In  person 
or  by  mail.  There  are  now  in  exist*. ..x  about 
20.000  patent#  pertaining  to  automobile*,  and  all 
facts  bearing  on  them  are  classified  and  indexed 
in  the  library,  together  with  information  about 
foreign  patent#. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hanch  of  the  Studebakcr  Corporation 
is  chairman  of  the  Patent  Committee,  and  i#  spoken 
cf  as  the  father  of  the  cross-licensing  agreement 

Research  ho*  always  been  one  of  the  chief  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  chamber,  and  the  Commercial  Vehicle 
Committee,  with  Mr.  Windsor  T.  White  of  the  White 
Company  as  chairman,  has  conducted  investigation* 
and  listened  to  papers  on  many  subject*.  Thu*  it 
considered  the  result  of  an  investigation  made  by 
Mr.  David  Boecroft  into  the  impediment#  to  the 
introduction  of  commercial 


liver  a  ton  of  this  with  a  truck  having  a  damping 
body.  The  receiving  doors  at  the  schoolhouses  Wert 
all  in  the  sides  of  brick  walls,  and  the  extra  cost 
of  shoveling  the  coal  was  estimated  at  eight  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  u  year. 

A*  a  comparative  showing  a  motor  truck  and  a 
horse  truck  were  timed  in  delivering  coal  at  a 
Chicago  office  building,  and  the  former  consumed 
fourteen  minutes  to  the  latter’*  thirty-seven  minutes, 
the  quantity  of  coal  being  the  same. 

In  an  alley  back  of  a  department  store  a  three- 
horse  truck  blocked  the  whole  passageway  for  fifty- 
three  minutes. 

The  investigator  found  that  one  of  the  serious 
difficulties  in  the  use  of  light  motor  trucks  in 
Chicago  was  the  lack  of  shipping  and  receiving 
platforms  in  the  rear  of  office  buildings.  At  one 
building  eleven  minutes  were  required  to  deliver  a 
small  parcel. 

At  this  same  building  the  man  who  collected 
the  waste  paper  from  the  offices  left  his  wagon 
for  two  hour#  at  the  loading  platform,  which  was 
so  small  that  the  vehicle  occupied  half  the  space. 
At  the  same  time  un  hour  and  a  half  wan  consumed 
by  another  wagon,  occupying  the  second  half  of  the 
plj-tform,  and  this  conveyance  was  owned  by  the 
company  that  delivered  water  to  the  tenants. 

Teaching  the  Eeonomg  of  Trucks 

R.  BEECROFT  reported  that  by  actual  measure¬ 
ment  the  average  over-all  length  of  motor  vehicles 
in  Chicago  wu*  fifteen  feet,  and  that  of  horse  vehicles 
twenty-five  and  a  half  feet.  All  the  motor  vehicle* 
in  the  city,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  have  made  a 
line  three  and  three-quarters  miles  long,  while  an 
equal  number  of  hor-c  vehicles  would  have  meas¬ 
ured  six  and  two-fifth*  mile*.  Taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  factor*  of  spec!  and  average  load,  Mr. 
Brrcroft  calculated  that  motor  vehicles  might  have 
■need  nine  miles  of  useful  streets  from  serious  eon. 
gestion.  This  congestion  was  Costing  somebody 
millions  of  dollar*. 

One  automobile  man  made  me  the  prediction  thill 
the  united  effort  of  the  chamber  would  bring  iilmut, 
within  ten  year*,  change*  just  n*  revolutionary  in 
city-street  traffic  ns  the  last  ten  years  have  wit¬ 
nessed  in  country-mad  traffic.  For  one  thing,  ho 
said,  overhead  loading  and  unloading  equipment 
would  effect  u  great  Inc  reuse  In  the  speed  of  these 
procedures. 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  Committee,  also,  worked 
out  a  standard  ninety-day  warranty  covering  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmanship,  and  this  ha*  been  used  as 
a  tiasls  for  the  warranty  covering  both  passenger 
and  commercial  car*.  The  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  a  table  of  maximum  speeds  for  trucks 
of  different  rapacities.  It  has  also  recommended 
a  scale  of  average  body  weight*,  bus  discouraged  over- 
loading,  and  prepnredm  "caution  plate” to  be  attached 
to  the  chassis  a*  a  warning  against  these  practice-. 

This  committee,  likewise,  gave  its  attention  In 
the  practice  of  free  demonstration,  and,  by  rec¬ 
ommending  a  scale  of  prices  to  bp  charged 
per  day  for  demonstrating  truck*  of  different 
capacity,  it  curtailed  the  costly  practice  of  haul- 
ing  goods  for  people  indiscriminately  under  the 
hope  that  sales  might  be  promoted.  Then  It  did 
these  things: 

Recommended  width*  and  length*  for  frames  back 
of  drivers'  seats,  in  order  to  facilitate  mnnufactur. 
and  interchange;  prepared  index  card*  showing  the 
standarls  adopted  by  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  circulated  them  among 
manufacturers;  opposed  legislation  for  placing  limi¬ 
tation  on  size  and  weight#  of  commercial  vehicles 
that  would  have  Interfered  with  economical  opera¬ 
tion;  revealed  the  best  field#  for  new  sale*  of  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles  by  compiling  n  census  of  vehicles 
manufactured  and  analyzing  it  geographically; 
studied  solid-tire  mileage  and  conditions,  thus  in¬ 
fluencing  tire  manufacturers  to  brine  out  new  form* 
of  tires  to  give  greater  mileage;  investigated  the 
tasis  on  which  insurance  rates  were  mnde  on  trucks; 

secured  much  publicity  for  commercial 
vehicles  by  showing  Ihe  economies  ef¬ 
fected  through  their  use. 

In  the  course  of  the  chamber’s  study 
of  solid-tire  mileage,  in  which  the  tire 
joined,  many  interesting  ex¬ 
amples  were  found  of  the  misuse  of 
trucks.  Thus  one  wholesale  grocer 
was  in  the  habit  of  putting  light  pack- 


vehicle#  in  Chicago.  I  cite 
only  a  few  phase#  of  it: 

The  public  school*  of 
that  city,  at  the  time  the 
investigation 
consumed  more  than  W,- 
i  of  coal  a  year,  yet 
it  was  not  possible  to  de¬ 


people 
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For  years  I  ho  Automobile  world  has  In-on  waiting  for  some  ono  to  adapt  the  marvelous 
flexibility,  power  and  economy  of  the  steam  engine  to  motor  car  use. 

For  years  Automobile  Engineers  have  recognized  in  steam  the  ultimate  source  of  power. 
For  nine  years  Abner  Doble  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  —the 
adaptation  of  steam  to  motor  car  requirements. 

The  Doble  Strum  Power  Plant  and  the  Doble  Steam  Car  are  the  result. 

Aimer  Doble  has  done  for  the  Steam  Cur  what  Fdi.son  has  done  for  Khs  tric  Light. 

He  has  relined  it  -eliminated  its  original  dmwhacks  and  develops!  its  well-known  advantages. 

The  Doble  Steam  Car  is  by  all  odds  the  greatest  step  that  has  yet  been  taken  toward  the  ultimata  car. 


Abner  Doble  ha.  Amazingly  Simplified  Motor  Car 
Construction  There  are  just  11  moving  |wrts  in  Mir 
Doble  |H>wer  plant— in*  clutch — Hit  transmission— no 
complicated  multi-cylinder  motor. 

N'uthilig  1ml  u  simple  little  engine  gransl  direct  to  the 
rear  axle — ami  a  enmpaet,  depemlahte,  highly  clH- 
rirnl  steam  generator  under  the  hood. 

He  has  Produced  a  Power  Plant  of  Almost  Unbe¬ 
lievable  Flexibility  and  Power  The  Dolilc  Steam  Car 
\x  ill  rreep  along  at  one  mile  an  hour  nr  liw»  and 
jump*,  tn  III)  mile*  mi  hour  in  Hfteen  xrrxiuW — an 
achievement  th.it  ha*  never  Ih*cii  opiated  Ity  any 
other  ear. 

The  Doble  Steam  Car  run*  ax  smoothly  and  ns  noivh-wJy 
at  one  mile  an  hour  a*  it  d»»*  at  *-t».  and  it  will  rlimb 
any  hill  ii|hiii  whieh  it*  wheel*  can  get  traction. 

He  has  Produced  the  Most  Economical  Car  in 
the  World  The  Dnhle  Car  itx«w  Kerosene  for  furl  and 
cut*  fuel  coat  in  half — «!aso|enc  m  not  used  even  for 
atarting  -Owing  tn  the  extreme  simplicity  of  ron- 
Ht ruction  mol  the  smooth,  even  vibrationlnw  tonpie. 
the  cost  of  upkeep  is  aluwnt  negligible.  For  this 
same  reason  tin*  m ileus-  i»  greatly  increased  and 
wear  and  tear  on  the  other  parts  is  greatly  deereaacd. 

Oil  expense  is  almost  nothing,  as  the  Doble  system  of 
lubrication  by  introducing  oil  into  the  water  and 
steam  not  only  cnablra  the  Car  to  get  fi.Oixi  to  lO.ltnO 
miles  to  the  gallon  of  oil  -but  pmitively  prevents 
the  formation  of  scale  or  rust  in  strain  geaerator  or 
engine. 

'  At  the  Show  You  ■  an  see  this  truly  wonderful  ear  at  the  New  York 

Show — Section  l>  9  and  10.  Fourth  Fluor,  (irand  Central  Palace. 


Tin*  Doble  condensing  nystem  eliminates  all  sign  of  st<*iun 
from  the  exhaust  slid  hv  using  the  steain  over  mid 
over  again  enables  tin*  Car  to  run  IJOO  to  ItiOO  miles 
on  one  tilling  of  water  tank. 

He  ha.  Produced  the  Ea.irat  and  Safe.1  Car  in  the 

World  to  Operate— The  D*bh-  Kteiun  Car  is  controlled 
entirely  by  the  small  throttle  lever  on  the  steering 
wheel. 

There  are  no  gears  to  shift  no  spark  to  watch  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do  hut  move  the  throttle  up  mid 
•loan  to  increase  or  decrease  the  |  a  over. 

The  pr.-v.ure  of  a  button  on  the  storing  |»wt  ignites  the 
fuel  that  generates  the  steam. 

The  prtwmn*  of  a  small  foot  laslal  the  hydraulic 


That  is  all  then*  is  to  it.  It  is  easier  to  control  than  mi 
elect  rie. 

The  Doble  Car  i»  a  Demon. trated  Succea*  Kvery 
rtaim  made  for  the  Doble  Car  is  based  upon  aetiull 
performance. 

Doble  T«-st  Cars  have  been  in  operation  for  tlirop  yearn 
amt  have  br«-n  driven  over  all  sorts  of  roads,  in  all 
sorts  of  weather — One  of  them  lias  pine  over  40  000 
miles— yet  is  as  staunch  and  trim  as  it  was  the  day 
it  left  the  shop  The  engine  has  never  taen  over¬ 
hauled  -The  valve*  have  never  l«*en  reground. 

The  Ihihle  far  is  the  in-arest  approach  that  has  yet  been 
made  to  the  .-nr  of  our  dr-nms  the  ultimate  car. 


General  Engineering  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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ages  on  (he  front  of  the  truck  and  the  heavy 
on  the  rear,  with  barrels  of  pork,  molmue*.  sugar, 
ami  kerosene  on  the  tailboard.  In  another  case  loads 
of  leather  board  were  placed  on  the  rear  of  the 
vehicle,  leaving  the  front  end  empty,  so  that  unload¬ 
ing  might  be  facilitated.  A  coal  company  was  in  the 
habit  of  filling  its  wagons  with  loose  coal  and  then 
piling  bags  of  coal  on  the  rear. 

Two  other  kind*  of  overloading  were  investigated, 
the  tlrst  due  to  undersized  tire  equipment,  and  the 
second  to  disproportionate  tire  equipment. 

In  the  latter  cone  the  tire*  a*  a  whole  were 
sometimes  ample,  while  the  carrying  capac¬ 
ity  ut  one  end  was  lacking  and  at  the  other 
end  excessive.  In  one  instance  it  was  fourd 
that  the  front  tires  were  overloaded.  wh''c 
those  on  the  rear  hud  an  excess  capuc.ty 
of  nearly  n  ton. 

The  most  difficult  phase  of  the  whole 
problem,  however,  so  far  as  the  tire  maker 
was  concerned,  was  found  to  be  the  de¬ 
liberate  placing  of  too  heavy  loads  on  the 
truck  as  u  whole. 

Curbing  the  Hecklena  Legislator 

THE  Truffle  Committee,  under  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Metzger  of  the  Columbia  Motor* 
Company,  hit*  quite  an  organization  at  the 
New  York  offices,  supervised  by  a  man- 
ager  who  is  in  constant  touch  with  the 
various  so-called  classification  committees  of 
the  railroads.  He  attends  their  meetings, 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
present*  the  argument*  of  the  automobile 
manufacturer*  in  the  matter  of  rate*  and 
classification*.  All  the  manufacturer*  know 
that  there  ure  constant  and  innumerable 
changes  being  made  in  the  clarification  of 
freight. 

.Somebody  Invent*  something,  say,  and 
call*  It  a  part  of  a  turntable.  The  rail¬ 
road  people  do  not  so  consider  it,  and  per- 
hups  classify  it  a*  on  automobile  port.  The 
result  i*  u  shifting  of  various  thing*  in  some 
given  classification.  An  advantage  of  co 
operative  competition  is  seen  in  the  watch 
kept  by  this  Traffic  Committee  on  freight 
matters. 

The  committee  also  Is  equipped  to  check 
rale*  In  the  freight  bill*  of  its  member*  who 
so  desire  and  secure  the  return  of  netsi 
charges,  Every  day  large  numbers  of  bills 
come  in  from  tho  automobile  plonts  for 
thl*  purpose. 

Not  the  least  Important  work  of  the 
Traffic  Committee  concerns  the  prompt  re¬ 
turn  of  empty  freight  cars  for  automo¬ 
bile  traffic.  During  the  fl-cal  year  ending 
June,  11*1(1,  2*1,7.14  carload*  »f  automobile, 
were  shipped  from  plant*  In  the  United 
State*. 

The  tendency  in  railroad  circle*  i*  to 
consider  n  car  a  cor  when  it  is  empty,  and 
to  use  it  for  the  most  immediate  need.  The 
chamber  induced  the  railroads  to  supply 
many  special  automobile  freight  cam,  built 
with  large  dqor*  and  other  facilities,  and 
there  ore  now  76.000  of  such  cars  in  use. 

Ilut  except  for  the  Traffic  Committee  many 
of  them  would  l>«  used  for  carrying  pota¬ 
toes,  perhaps,  or  lumber.  The  committee 
ha*  n  persistent  follow  up  system  by  which 
the  railroads  nre  impressed  with  th^  eco¬ 
nomic  loss  in  this  sort  of  thing,  and  the  results  hove 
been  excellent.  The  chamber  has  a  branch  traffic 
office  in  Detroit,  in  the  thick  of  things. 

In  general,  this  committee  hn»  taken  an  nrtivc  part 
in  the  work  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
and  in  the  interest*  of  legislation,  hill*  of  lading,  in¬ 
surance,  docks,  ferries,  and  the  like. 

The  legislative  Committee  is  headed  by  Mr. 
II.  II.  Rice  of  the  Woverley  fompony.  and  its 
work  is  both  constructive  and  otherwise.  It  show* 
the  wisdom  of  favorable  auto¬ 
mobile  law*,  and  it  wntehrs 
and  oppose*  unfair  legislation. 

This  committee  helped  further 
the  enactment  of  a  statute  in 
New  York  and  Michigan  that 


Members  of  the  Amuican  Fuu>  Awuutocr  were 
recently  cited  in  the  orders  of  the  iLy  of  the  French 
Army  '  for  cJm  intrepidity  and  devotion  amid  peri¬ 
lous  conditions." 

# 

Mentioned  in  orders,  praised  for  their  gnt — 
Men  from  the  U.  S.  A .! 

Those  who  start  battling  when  others  leave  of; 

Those  who  fight  Death  for  his  prey; 

Those  who  plunge  on  through  shrapnel  &  gas; 

Those  whom  no  cannon  can  rout; 

Those  who  dreaJ  naught  but  to  fail  in  their  job 
Of  bringing  the  u'oundfd  out. 

Mentioned  in  orders — only  a  line — 

But  ah.  what  a  tale  it  tells 
Of  dauntless  delation  to  stricken  men 
Deep  in  that  hell  of  hells! 

Lads  who  went  over  from  your  town  &mine — 
Striplings  u*c  used  to  flout— 

Flowering  to  Ipng hthood  there  tn  the  work 
Of  bringing  the  wounded  out. 

Mentioned  in  orders;  men  from  our  land; 

Gone  there  to  Ipll  the  he 
That  we  in  Amenta  do  not  cure 
If  our  brothers  bleed  and  die. 

Chnst,  as  Tou  succor  the  souls  of  men 
In  gory  field  and  redoubt. 

Have  in  your  keeping  the  tender  und  brave 
Who  are  bringing  the  wounded  out! 


was  thus  driven  away.  and.  of  rour*c.  other  States 
retaliated  against  New  Jersey. 

The  legislative  Committee  successfully  opposed 
the  passage  of  the  Bailey  Act  in  New  York  State, 
which  would  practically  have  prevented  the  use  of 
motor  vehicles  in  the  State.  It  has  aided  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  laws  requiring  lights  on  all  vehicles.  In  all 
its  work  it  ha*  avoided  an  antagonistic  attitude  to¬ 
ward  legislator*.  hut  ha*  sought  to  show  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  people  of  reasonable  and  just  laws. 

Much  of  ita  legislative  work  has  hero 
done  through  direct  representation  by 
counsel  at  public  hearings  and  by  con¬ 
stant  educational  methods. 

I  scarcely  need  to  mention  the  Show 
Committee,  which  has  in  charge  the 


W! 


automobile  shows  of  New  York  and  Chicago.  The 
public  in  well  acquainted  with  these  great  exhibi¬ 
tion*.  Not  only  are  they  entertaining  to  the  people 
and  educational  from  a  motoring  standpoint,  but 
they  provide  a  substantial  surplus  which  is  returned 
to  the  members. 

The  present  director*  of  the  chamber  are  these 
Hugh  Chalmers,  Chalmers  Motor  Company;  R.  D. 
Thspin.  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company;  C.  W.  Church¬ 
ill.  Wintoa  Motor  Car  Company;  Charles  Clifton, 
Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Company;  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Drake.  Hupp  Motor  Cur  Company;  C.  C. 
Hanch.  Studehakcr  Corporation;  Wilfred  0 
!.clunu, Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company;  Alvar 
Mucaulcy,  Packard  Motor  Car  Company: 
A  I-  Riker,  Istcomobile  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  William  K.  Metzger.  Columbia  Motor* 
Company;  R  E.  Olds,  Reo  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany;  Carl  II.  Pelton,  Maxwell  Motor  Com¬ 
pany;  H.  H.  Rice,  the  Waverley  Company; 
Windsor  T.  White,  the  White  Compuny;  and 
John  N.  Willy*,  Willya-Overlund  Company. 
When  Everybody  Owns  a  Car 
ITII  all  these  men  and  their  associates, 
a*  well  as  with  the  general  public,  an 
absorbing  question  is  this;  "What  will  la¬ 
the  future  of  the  automobile  business?" 

So  rapidly  ore  automobile*  of- the  pleas¬ 
ure  type-  l>oing  made  to-day  that  the  point 
of  saturation  is  in  sight.  What  then?  At 
the  present  time  the  estimated  number  of 
automobile*  in  use  it  3,600.000.  By  July  of 
1919  thero  will  lw  5.000,000  cars  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  some  manufncturvrs  consider  this 
to  he  the  saturation  point.  Others  place  it 
at  (1.000, 000  car*,  or  even  higher,  but  at 
all  event*  it  will  not  he  more  than  four  or 
five  year*  before  all  the  people  will  have 
automobiles  who  can  he  expected  to  buy 
them.  On  January  1,  101(1,  there  wus  one 
automobile  to  every  forty-four  people  in 
the  United  State*,  whilo  the  number  of 
people  who  hud  Income*  above  $  1 ,000  wus 
6,625,000, 

You  see  that  when  the  number  of  cart 
in  use  reaches  the  latter  figure  every  man 
with  an  Income  of  $1,000  or  more  will  I* 
the  Joyful  owner  of  nn  automobile.  This, 
of  cour*e.  is  theoretical,  for  In  reality  many 
people  with  higher  Incomes  will  *lill  Im> 
walking,  while  tens  of  thousand*  with 
smaller  pockeUiook*  will  have  cur*.  A 
large  number  of  farmer*  nnd  other*  are 
running  automobile*  t«-dny  on  less  than  un 
annual  income  of  $1,000.  To  the  farmer 
in  many  section*  a  car  i»  a  nece**ity.  Prob¬ 
ably  one-half  the  automobile*  sold  to-day 
are  Imughl  by  furmrra. 

Now  how  will  the  saturation  point  really 
affect  the  manufacturer?  What  due*  the 
saturation  point  actually  mean? 

It  mean*  that  when  this  point  is  uttutned 
the  sales  must  come,  first,  from  renewal* 
to  replace  worn-out  car*,  and  these  ought 
to  equal  the  present  annual  production, 
••xtimated  at  1.200.000  cars.  The  average 
life  of  an  automobile  is  placed  at  live  year*. 
Second,  it  mcun*  that  u«  soon  a*  one  satu¬ 
ration  point  i*  attained  another  one  will 
In-  just  ahead,  and  that  perhaps  200,000 
car*  a  year  will  go  to  supply  the  increased 
population. 

With  the  farmer*  alone  the  future  market  for 
motor  vehicle*  will  be  immense.  There  are  still  more 
than  25.000.000  hor-es  and  mule*  on  the  fnrm*  of 
the  United  State*,  und  it  is  estimated  that  at  leust 
hslf  of  these  will  be  replaced  in  time  by  automobile* 
and  tractors.  In  1915  a  Unit  55  per  cent  of  American 
car*  were  Itought  in  town*  having  a  population  of 
less  than  5.00®.  Half  the  car*  of  the  future  will 
prohahly  go  to  the  farmer*  nnd  the  smull  towns. 

Thus  for  the  next  few  year*  we  can  count  on  n 
demand  equal  at  least  to  the  present  output,  while 
ultimately  the  country  should  absorb  two  million 
cars  n  year. 

There  is  no  reason  to  worry  over  an  approach¬ 
ing  collapse  in  the  automobile  industry.  The  automo¬ 
bile  and  the  automobile  factory  are  with  us  to  *Uy. 
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Cooling  the  Way 
Up  Pike’s  Peak 


for  the 


HUDSON 

Super- Six 

Special  on  its  record  run  of 
18  min.  and  24  sec. 

Up  the  steepest,  longest,  highest 
automobile  road  in  the  world. 


Another  Super- Endurance  Achievement” 

with  the 

HARRISON 

Original  Hexagon 
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“You  identify  it  by  the  horizontal  cell  arrangement” 

The  radiator  that  cooled  the  Transcontinental  Hudson 
Super-Six  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  and  back  in 
I  he  marvelous  record  time  of  a  little  more  than  ten  days 
for  the  6.952  miles. 

Watch  I  he  performance  of  t  he  Harrison  Hexagon 
Radiator  this  coining  year  on  other  leading  cars 
—(-handler,  llupinobile,  Mitchell,  Oldsmobile, 

Peerless;  also,  Hrnnun  and  Federal  Trucks. 

Book  on  Radiator  History 
and  Efficiency  on  Request 

The  HARRISON  MFG.  CO..  Inc.  IP®0] 


Lockport,  N.  Y. 


IEXAGOI 


COOPERATIVE  MOTOR  FARMING 

BY  THEODORE  M.  R.  VON  KELER 


hesitate  to  adopt  the  plan  of  European  small  farmer*! 
Cooperation  in  farming  is  not  new  in  Europe;  it 
ha*  been  rarrie<l  nn  for  many  year*  In  certain  ill*, 
trict*  of  central  Europe  and  ia  now  being  gradually 
extended  into  Scandinavia,  Spain,  Italy.  Kuaaia,  ami 
the  Balkan*.  In  Ru**ia  e»peclally  it  promise*  to 
become  the  salvation  of  the  country  from  the  rum 
cau.M*d  by  the  lo*a  qf  million*  of  men  and  horaei. 

The  French  havo  been  particularly  active  in  thu 
work  in  the  puit  year.  Even  while  struggling 
fiercely  in  the  district*  along  the  German  frontier, 
in  the  uprinic  and  »ummcr  of  181«,  the  farmer,  .if 
France  did  not  forget  the  future  of  their  acrei. 
Handicapped  aevercly  by  the  luck  of  men  and  horaei. 
and  impoverished  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  hug- 
war  expenses,  the  French  tiller  of  the  noil  I*  not 
in  an  enviable  portion  at  the  preient  time.  To  allc- 
viato  hi*  trouble*,  the  French  Government  granted 
a  subsidy  to  communities  and  cooperative  aocictic* 
of  farmers.  Thi*  enable*  them  to  purchase  ex¬ 
pensive  modern  farming  machinery  under  condition! 
which  do  not  exclude  the  poor  farmer  from  partici¬ 
pating  in  it*  benefit*.  The  machinery  i*  owned  by 
the  community  as  a  whole  and  is  loaned  to  the  *ub- 
acribinK  member*  for  a  specified  number  of  days  or 
hour*.  The  Government  pays  onc-lhird  of  the  coit 
of  the  machinery  equipment  in  districts  which  haw 
not  been  devastated  by  the  war:  onr-half  in  north¬ 
eastern  France,  which  ha*  suffered  so  severely.  The 
offer  of  a  subsidy  is  Rood  for 
communities  only  during  tin- 
present  warj  cooperative  farm¬ 
er*’  organisations  of  not  leu 
— .  than  sevra  members  and  tec- 

ogniied  group*  of  farmers  may 
ulso  share  In  the  benefits  of 
this  arrangement. 

Several  American  ugri- 


WITH  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  large 
ranches  and  wheat  farms  in  Australia  and 
South  America,  the  largest  tilled  farm*  of  the  world 
are  located  in  the  Southwestern  section  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  due  to  this  fact  utone  that  harvest¬ 
ing  machinery  und  agri  motors  have  been  brought 
to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  in  the  United  States 
than  anywhere  else.  Ilut  even  here  the  main  idea 
has  been  to  produce  huge  machines  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  the  heaviest  plow  sets,  the  biggest  threshers, 
and  the  greatest  number  of  harrow*  Joined  together 
so  as  to  cover  the  widest  possible  strip  of  land. 

The  small  farmer,  and  even  the  one  with  a  tract 
of  about  200  acre*,  ha*  been  neglected  and  has  been 
forced  to  rely  on  the  horse  and  on  a*  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hired  help  ns  he  could  induce  to  work  for  him. 
A*  a  result  the  yield  of  the  average  American  farm 
of  medium  sin-  has  been  far  below  that  of  any  of 
the  European  central  state*,  in  which  agriculture 
has  been  carried  to  a  high  scientific  level. 

Occasional  bumper  crop*  may  be  excellent  for  the 
country  us  u  whole— temporarily.  From  the  view- 
point  of  political  economy,  however,  they  retard  the 
adoption  of  more  scientific,  more  modem  methods 
of  farming.  The  occasional  bumper  crop  actually 
puts  a  premium  on  ignorance  and  laxine**!  Would 
It  lie  an  excellent  thing  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
farmer*  in  the  United  Slate*  If  the  crops  of  1917 
and  I  DIB  should  be  failures?  After  the  misery 
caused  by  the  failure*  had 
passed  away,  the  country 
would  discover  that  in  coming 
year*  every  crop  would  not 
only  fully  equal  the  bigge.t 
bumper  crop*  of  the  haphaiard 
year*  of  farming,  but  exceed 
them  by  GO  per  cent.  What 
used  to  be  considered  a 
‘'chance”  crop  would  become  a 
certainty-  -the  farmer,  learn 
ing  the  lesson  of  failure,  would 
have  a  bumper  crop  any  time 
he  took  the  trouble  to  cultivate 
his  land  properly. 

In  order  to  understand  some- 
tiling  of  the  methods  in  use  in 
European  farming  countries,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  into  all 
the  details  of  farm  work,  farm 
management,  and  farm  build¬ 
ing.  These  are  covered  fully 
in  the  periodical  report*  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  are  free  for 
the  asking.  Roughly  speaking, 
there  are  three  main  factors 
deserving  study:  proper  ferti¬ 
lisation.  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  and  better  care  and 
handling  of  live  stock. 

But  it  is  the  questing  of 
power  which  remains  to  be  an¬ 
swered  satisfactorily.  Animal 
power  is  satisfactory  for  the 
smallest  farms  only:  the  horses 
and  mules  now  in  the  United 
States,  amounting  to  about  20,000,000  active  workers, 
are  not  capable  of  currying  out  all  the  manifold  tasks 
of  agriculture,  transportation,  and  sport  which  are 
demanded  of  them.  Expert*  l««t  year  calculated  that 
400,000  horses  and  200,000  mules  were  shipped  from 
this  country  to  the  battle  fields  of  Europe,  to  be 


killed— «r  at  least  never  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  These  600.000  animals  were  picked  for 
strength  and  vigor,  so  the  American  farmer  must  be 
satisAed  with  what  is  left. 

There  ia  a  growing  desire  among  farmers  in  the 
Central  State*  of  the  Union  to  try  cooperation  in 
motor  farming,  somewhat  along  the  line*  of  work 
carried  on  by  the  French  farmer*  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Government.  So  far  the  United  State. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  reluctant  to 
advocate  the  general  use  of  motor  tractor*,  chiefly 
because  of  extravagant  claims  made  by  some  of  the 
tractor  makrr*.  which  were  not  born*  out  by  test*. 

In  one  of  the  bulletin,  issued  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  the  following  significant  statement*  appear 
(as  the  result  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
experiences  of  many  "motor  farmers"  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States): 

"Medium-priced  tractor*  have  been  found  a  profit¬ 
able  investment.  The  Ilf*  of  tractor*  varies  from 
six  season*  to  ten  season*,  counting  from  fifty  to 
seventy  active  working  days  in  each  season.  A  14- 
inch  plow  drawn  by  a  tractor  will  cover  3  acres  in 
a  working  day.  Two  and  one-half  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line  are  required  to  plow  I  acre  7  Inches  deep.  A  farm 
of  140  acre*  is  the  .malle.t  upon  which  the  smallest 
power  tractor  may  b*  expected  to  be  profitable." 

The  report  ia  silent  on  the  subject  of  cooperative 
motor  farming:  it  seem*  as  if  the  average  American 


one  of  these  motor*,  which 
was  recommended  because  of 
Its  good  work. 

In  the  United  States  a  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy  for  expensive 
and  powerful  agrl  •  motor* 
would  bp  quite  unnecesiary 
Cooperation  between  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmers  would  easily  pro¬ 
duce  the  amount  necessary  '<• 
purchase  the  big  tractor  and 
its  accompanying  machinery 
equipment,  while  the  cost  of 
upkeep,  divided  among  seven 
or  eight  users,  would  amount  to 
much  less  than  the  upkeep  of 
the  number  of  horses  which 
could  be  expected  to  do  tk* 
same  amount  of  work.  In  this 
connection  the  writer  wishes  to 
voice  some  doubts  as  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  success  of  the  smsll- 
farm  tractor  of  flimsy  con¬ 
struction.  Theoretically,  the 
small  tractor  should  prove  a  great  success,  and  plans 
aro  known  to  be  under  way  for  the  manufacture 
of  such  tractors  in  quantity.  Present  indicsticc- 
are  that  the  small  tractor  will  not  find  the  worl 
as  easy  as  it  may  look  on  paper;  experience  wit* 
low-powered  tractors  during  the  years  1916  un- 


T/ie  tractor  is  acatlabli  tor  a  great  car  let  y  of  ir orlc—here  it  is  titling  a  tilo 
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"The 

5-Passenger  'Pouring 

$985 


Car  of 

Elgin 


the  Hour” 

^  4-Passenger  Roa< 

$985 


Master  Car  Builders,  men  whose  names  have  become  watchwords  for  mechanical 
excellence  and  factory  efficiency,  from  knowledge  gained  by  an  experience  as  old  as 
the  industry  itself,  have  produced  this  Car  of  the  Hour — the  New  Elgin  Six. 

These  men, supported  by  ample  capital,  have  at  their  disposal  in  the  operation  of  this  company's  big,  new  day¬ 
light  factories  every  modern  facility  and  convenience  for  the  production  of  quality  cars  at  a  minimum  price. 


A  famous  artist  has  created  body  effects 
of  such  exquisite  taste  and  harmonious 
proportions  that  the  New  Elgin  Six 
radiates  an  atmosphere  of  refinement 
and  distinction,  so  that  it  stands  aloof 
from  the  monotonous  design  of  the 
average  car. 

The  long  line  body,  swung  between  1 16 
inches  of  wheel  base,  follows  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fashion  of  center  cowl,  yet  em¬ 
bodying  the  full  yacht-line  effect 

The  interior  is  noticeably  roomy  and 
loungy.  The  seats  arc  curved  and 
tilted  at  just  the  right  angle  to  permit 
leaning  back  in  perfect  comfort,  a*  vou 
would  at  home  in  your  favorite  arm 
chair. 

The  Elgin  Chassis,  from  radiator  to 
rear  axle,  represents  an  assembly  of 
mechanical  units  that  have  endured 
the  test  of  time.  Not  an  ounce  of  steel 
is  used  in  the  Chassis  of  the  Elgin  Six 
until  it  has  been  approval  bv  our  ex 
perts. 


Elgin  Engineers  have  perfected  an  im¬ 
proved  rear  spring  suspension,  found 
only  in  the  New  Elgin  Six.  which  sets 
a  new  standard  of  motoring  case  and 
comfort  at  high  speeds,  reducing  shock 
and  vibration  to  a  point  not  surpassed 
in  any  car  at  any  price. 

You  can  drive  the  New  Elgin  Six  at 
3?  to  miles  per  hour,  with  perfect 
comfort,  over  roads  so  rough  that  the 
ordinary  car  dare  not  exceed  15  to  20 
miles  per  hour. 

The  special  construction  of  the  Elgin 
velvet-acting  clutch  enables  the  Elgin 
Six  to  he  started  on  high  gear,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  eliminating  to  a 
large  degree  the  necessity  of  gear  shift¬ 
ing:  thus  removing  the  last  harrier  to 
the  safe  and  efficient  handling  of  a 
motor  car  by  women. 

Last  season's  Elgin  Six.  of  which  this  is 
a  refinement,  made  perfect  scores  and 
won  highest  economy  honors  in  every 


contest  it  has  ever  entered,  including 
some  of  the  most  gruelling  endurance 
and  economy  runs  of  the  year. 

The  story  of  “Elgin  Winnings,"  w  hich 
w  ill  he  sent  to  you  on  request,  contains 
a  message  of  vital  interest  to  every 
intending  purchaser  who  prizes  motor 
car  stamina  and  endurance. 

Can  you  afford  to  buy  a  small  “cheap 
six."  when  for  a  slight  additional  cost 
vou  can  drive  this  Capable  Six  this 
big.  roomy,  impressive  quality  car,  of 
superior  beauty  and  comfort? 

Can  you  afford  to  pay  more  than  the 
Elgin  Six  price  when  this  “Beauty  of 
the  Road"  embodies  everything  that 
the  most  discriminating  motorist  de¬ 
sires? 

Write  us  today  for  beautiful  catalog 
“A"  and  specifications. 

And  see  the  New  Elgin  Six  before  you 
decide. 


Elgin  Motor  Car  Corporation 

CHICAGO 


8 r,  collier's  weekly 


by  all  according  to  mileage.  The  dircet-reading 
method  in  poolinr  and  oil  consumption  was  found 
moc*  satisfactory  than  fixing  the  oprratinK  price 
according  to  acrea»e.  aa  the  latter  plan  would  have 
put  a  premium  on  eareleaa  running  and  wasteful 
une  of  fuel  and  lubricants  Aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  men  charged  with  the  operation  of  the  tractor* 
took  particular  pride  in  eetabliahing  economy  rec¬ 
ord*.  aa  an  accurate  »uperri«ion  waa  exercised  over 
the  amount*  which  they  contumrd.  The  price  of 
the  big  tractor  purchaied  by  theae  farmers  waa 
11,000  mark*,  and  U  coat  the  mm  from  *250  to 
*600  each  to  have  a  share  in  It.  The  time  to  which 
they  were  entitled  was  similarly  divided:  the  men 
with  the  smallest  acreage  and  smallest  share  in 
the  tractor  receiving  only  I20-IS50  of  the  *00  work¬ 
ing  days  allowed  in  the  agreement,  or  twenty-three 
days,  while  the  owner  of  the  largest  tract  could  use 
the  machine  285-1550  or  fifty-five  days. 


11*16  were  not  such  aa  to  presage  any  great  meas¬ 
ure  of  success. 

Until  the  light  tractor  has  actually  proved  it* 
usefulness,  or  during  the  period  of  its  introduction 
umong  the  ten  million  farmer*  of  the  country,  the 
big  tractor  deserves  a  better 
study  than  it  has  received  so 
far.  It  is  self-evident  that  a 
huge  machine,  such  as  that 
shown  in  the  accompanying  il¬ 
lustration.  cannot  be  handled 
economically  and  profitably  by 
a  single  farmer  unless  he  pos¬ 
sesses  at  least  500  acres.  The 
standard  section  of  640  acres 
seems  to  be  the  smallest  acre¬ 
age  which  would  justify  the  in¬ 
stallment  of  a  tractor  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  sire  and  power 
shown.  Smaller  farms  would 
•Id  better  to  try  the  cooperative 
plan  than  to  invest  in  a  small 
tractor  of  doubtful  strength 
anil  questionable  parentage. 

Where  several  farmer*  unite 
in  buying  a  powerful  tractor, 
with  the  usual  set  of  harvest¬ 
ing  machinery  attachment*, 
the  cost  to  each  is  reasonable. 

As  no  single  farm  of  less  than 
a  section  cun  have  use  for  the 
continuous  service*  of  a  big 
I  rue  tor,  it  follows  that  there 
must  1)0  many  idle,  profitless  days  for  this  ma¬ 
chinery,  If  n  fanner  could  arrange  to  work  hi* 
big  tractor  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  with  shifts  of 
operators,  he  would  lie  getting  hi*  money's  worth 
and  more.  Aa  anything  like  this  I*,  of  course,  im¬ 
possible  for  the  average  farmer,  cooperation  between 
five  or  six  or  eight  farmer*  becomes  desirable. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  that  six  farmers,  each 
owning  from  200  to  400  acres  of  land,  should  decide 
to  invest  in  n  real  big  tractor— one  of  40  or  more 
horsepower.  Such  a  machine  ia  shown  dragging 
with  ease  two  heavily  loaded  hay  wagons  across  the 
field*.  Bach  farmer  would  then  be  entitled  to  two 
weeks,  or  twelve  working  days,  in  the  course  of  the 
season— the  latter  being  figured  by  the  United  Slatra 
(iovernment  as  not  more  than  seventy  days — that  is. 
provided  each  farmer  had  the  same-aiied  farm  and 
hud  paid  the  same  share  of  the  purchase  price.  Where 
the  farms  are  of  varying  sire  the  French  cooperative 
plan  might  prove  of  advantage,  or  the  German  plan 
might  find  favor.  The  latter  has  been  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection  and  haa  been  found  exceed- 
Ingly  Just  in  Its  application.  In  one  of  the  f 
districts  of  Fast  Prussia  eight  farmer*  owned 
as  follows:  120.  132.  140,  158.  212.  235.  26M.  an* 
acres.  The  land  to  be  tilled  by  the  big  tractor  they  had 
purchased  on  the  cooperative  plan  was  1 .550 


This  U  the  tape  of  American  tractor  tehlch  the  French  Oocernment  has  appruved 


Crttct  Should  Follow  the  Tractor 
first  these  eight  farmers  found  it  difficult  to 
solve  the  problem  of  efficient  help  to  operate  the 
rhinery.  They  soon  discovered  that  in  this  re¬ 
spect  too  cooperation  was  more  satisfactory  In  the 
end.  Instead  of  intrusting  the  motor  and  its  attach- 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  their 


changing  attendant*  continually,  the  association  ni 
a  whole  engaged  the  men  by  the  season,  their  pay 
being  charged  against  the  account  of  each  member 
in  the  proportion  determined  by  their  possession*. 
These  men  accompanied  the  tractor  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery  from  farm  to  farm,  be¬ 
coming  more  experienced  at 
the  months  went  by,  ao  much 
so  that  in  the  third  year  of 
this  cooperative  work  the  main-! 
tennnee  cost  of  the  entire  out¬ 
fit  had  been  reduced  fully  20 
per  cent  below  that  of  the  first 
year! 

There  can  lie  no  question 
that  the  tractor  purchased  by 
there  eight  men  on  the  coopera¬ 
tive  basis  greutly  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  land,  increased  it* 
productivity,  and  widened  the 
scope  of  the  farmer.  Instead 
of  remaining  a  fatalist,  ns  hu» 
been  the  tendency  among  all 
agricultural  nations,  the  mod¬ 
ern  farmer  of  Central  Europe 
attacks  his  problem*  with  the 
determination  to  win  out  in  the 
battle  with  Nature,  whether 
the  latter  seem*  favorably  in¬ 
clined  or  not.  Horses  are  apt 
to  develop  diseases  and  ilia  just 
at  the  time  their  service*  ur* 
most  needed,  and  many  a  har¬ 
vest  has  gone  wrong  because  of  the  lack  of  animal 
power  at  the  criticul  time.  There  are  few  farmers 
able  to  lend  a  couple  of  horses  or  teams  to  the 
unfortunate  one  whose  animals  fail  at  harvest  time; 
so  the  latter'*  crop  is  likely  to  be  a  failure.  Where, 
however,  a  powerful  motor  is  slated  to  arrive  at 
the  proper  time  to  do  the  work,  animal  power  may 
he  discounted;  and  even  if  the  motor  should  full 
at  the  critical  time  on  one  of  the  farms,  the  combined 
animal  resource*  of  tho  eight  cooperatives  should 
enable  the  unlucky  one  to  bring  hit  crop*  in  accord¬ 
ing  to  schedule. 

Hy  the  time  the  next  man  ia  entitled  to  the 
tractir's  work  any  small  mishap  is  certain  to  have 
been  repaired. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  as  to  the  actual  operat¬ 
ing  coat  of  a  big  tractor.  It  is  practically  imp..*- 
siblr  to  determine  in  advance  this  expense,  ns  it 
depends  so  greatly  upon  Individual  experience,  cure, 
and  the  quality  of  the  tractor  itself.  It  alao  de¬ 
pend*  upon  the  price  of  the  fuel,  which  during  the 
past  two  year*  has  been  subjected  to  such  violent 
fluctuations  as  to  preclude  any  accurate  estimate. 
In  general  It  may  ho  said  that  plowing  with  a  4- 
plow  tractor.  Including  fuel,  oil,  and  labor,  hut  ex¬ 
clusive  of  depreciation  and  interest  on  the  machinery, 
costa  about  *1.60  per-acre  under  favorable  conditions. 


REPAIR  MEN 
KNOWN  ME 


WHO  HAVE 

BY  FRED  C.  KELLY 

ILLUaTNATKD  II  V  T.  M.  TOIlMKt 


NOT  long  ago  certain  persons  Ulked  me  into  set¬ 
ting  out  on  a  rather  long  automobile  trip,  or 
what  in  society  column*  Is  called  a  "motor  tour.” 
So  in  preparation  for  this  journey.  I  sought  a  re¬ 
pair  man.  My  little,  old.  1913.  second-hand  auto,  with 
its  extra  rim  and  casing,  had  been  working  per¬ 
fectly  for  several  days,  and  consequently  I  was  fear¬ 
ful  of  what  it  might  be  fixing  to  do.  I  had  an  idea 
that,  in  order  to  even  up  things  and  maintain  its 
batting  average,  it  would  wait  and  gel  something 
wrong  with  it  just  when  I  was  midway  between  two 
widely  separated  garages. 

"What’s  wrong  with  the  car?”  inquired  the  re¬ 
pair  man  as  he  cocked  his  head  at  an  attentive,  sym¬ 
pathetic  angle. 

"Nothing,"  I  told  him.  “Ab-so-lute-ly  nothing 
It's  what  is  going  to  be  wrong  with  it  that  I  came 
to  confer  about.  I  want  you  to  fix  whatever  will  he 
wrong  with  it  next  week.” 

lie  began  to  exchange  funny  little  puzzled  glances 
with  one  of  hi*  assistants. 

“You  see.”  I  hastened  to  elucidate,  speaking  in 
clear,  flutclike,  and  impressive  tones,  "there  may  be 
u  bolt  or  a  nut  or  a  wire  just  hanging  by  a  thread. 
Some  dark,  stormy  night  next  week  when  I’m  trying 
desperately  to  reach  the  next  county  seat,  that  nut 
or  wire  will  come  ofT  and  the  car  won’t  go.  Or 
mebby  the  lights  will  suddenly  quit  burning.  And 
the  situation  will  be  one  fraught  with  not  a  little 
annoyance  to  a  person  of  my  sensitive,  shrinking 
nature.  So  go  ahead,  I  say,  and  fix  whatever  looks 
as  if  it  was  going  to  require  fixing  by  and  by.” 
That  was  on  a  Thursday  morning.  He  walked 


Bill  began  to  rrhlltle  at  the  top  o!  an  old  * hoe 


clear  around  the  car  twice  and  then  told  me  he  was 
certain  he  could  have  it  all  ready  for  me  by  4.15 
Friday  afternoon.  He  was  a  man  who  knew  exactly 
what  he  could  do.  There  was  no  slipshod  guesswork 
about  his  establishment.  He  did  not  say  that  it 
would  lake  a  week  to  fix  a  car  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  would  require  only  a  day  and  a  half.  When 
he  forecast  that  the  car  would  be  ready  on  the 
morrow  at  4.15  you  could  count  on  it  at  that  time— 
or  thereabout.  I  went  around  the  next  afternoon 
shortly  before  five,  and.  sure  enough,  there  was  the 
cur  all  ready.  And  he  charged  me  only  *19.84  for 
placing  everything  in  good  shape.  Most  of  this 
charge  was  for  "labor”  at  76  cents  an  hour.  As 
there  had  not  been  enough  working  hours  since  the 
morning  before  to  amount  to  so  much,  with  only 
one  man  on  the  job.  he  pleasantly  explained  to  me 
that  both  he  and  his  first  assistant  had  toiled 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  you  might  say.  in  order  to 
have  the  car  in  first-class  running  condition 
promptly  at  the  appointed  hour. 

Wait  for  It  to  Umber  Up 
HEN  I  went  for  a  drive  that  night,  I  found  that 
the  car  worked  almost  as  well  in  some  respect* 
as  it  had  before  it  was  repaired.  I  turned  on  the  lit¬ 
tle  switch  for  the  electric  lights  and  only  two  light* 
failed  to  appear.  One  of  these  was  the  rear  signal 
light,  and  its  absence  led  a  tall,  able-bodied  policeman 
to  hold  up  a  detaining  hnnd.  He  engaged  me  in 
conversation  gravely.  I  explained  that  the  light 
had  been  working  all  right,  but  that  I  had  just  had 
the  wiring  all  repaired  and  greatly  improved 


Each  One  a  '* 
Leader  In  Its  Line 


EACH  Stewart  Product  is  recognized  as  the  leader  in 
its  field.  Motorists  everywhere  know  that  Stewart 
Products  are.  in  quality  and  service,  superior  to  all 
others.  They  are  the  real  leaders,  representing  the  stand¬ 
ard  by  which  all  other  automobile  accessories  are  made, 
judged  and  sold.  Stewart  Products  are  leaders  by  virtue 
of  their  almost  exclusive  choice  by  motorists  as  well  as 
manufacturers.  For  example,  95£  of  the  car  manufacturers 
use  the  Stewart  Speedometer  as  standard  equipment ;  over 
70  equip  their  cars  with  the  Stewart  Vacuum  System. 
Isn’t  this  evidence  of  leadership? 

Stewart  Products  have  earned  this  position  because  of 
quality-  Stewart  quality  and  Stewart  service  is  recognized. 
Years  of  domination  in  the  front  rank  of  automobile  acces¬ 
sories  have  won  for  Stewart  Products  the  title  to  leadership 
they  have  no  peers.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Stewart 
Products  insure  every  degree  of  quality  and  service,  they 
woukl  not  be  leaders. 


Why  experiment  with  any  other  make  of  accessories 
when  it  is  so  apparent  that  Stewart  Products  arc  the 
leaders?  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  put  up  with  indiffer¬ 
ent  quality,  lack  of  service,  and  dissatisfaction.  You  may 
just  as  well  enjoy  the  comfort,  convenience  and  satisfaction 
that  always  accompanies  the  use  of  accessories  you  know 
arc  leaders.  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  your  car-  - 
and  at  that-  Stewart  Products  cost  you  no  more  than  other 
kinds. 


Stewart 
Molor  Driven 
Wmrnmg 


In  this  position  of  leadership  you  find  the  Stewart 
Speedometer  telling  you  how  fast  and  how  far  you  drive; 
the  Stewart  Vacuum  System  insuring  perfect  gasoline  feed 
and  saving  gasoline;  the  cver-rcliablc  Stewart  Warning 
Signals;  the  Stewart  Tire  Pump  which  banishes  hand¬ 
pumping  and  saves  tires;  the  4-point  Stewart  V-Ray  Spark 
Plug  which  gives  increased  power,  economy  and  flexibility 
to  the  motor. 


Warner 

Auto-M*l*r 


It  i rill  pay  you  to  see  that  your  car  it  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  leaden  —  Stewart  I’roducts 

Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corporation 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A, 


Stewart 

Hand  Operated 
Warning  Signal 


COLLIER'S  H’  E  E  K  I.  Y 


in  finding  a  competent  bunch  of  repair  men  who  were 
going  to  nni-h  fixing  ray  self-starter  the  next  day  so 
it  would  le  as  pood  as  new.  or  maybe  e<cn  better. 
“When  you  want  anythin*  done.”  be  remarked, 
drop  around  and  see  Bill  Morton.  His  shop's 
right  up  here  a  little  way.  You  might  drive  by  there 
now.  and  Ill  introduce 
you  to  Bill." 

He  directed  me  up  an 
alley  back  of  a  boarding 
house  to  an  old  barn.  One 

half  of  that  barn  comprised  kBI 

Bill  Morton's  studio.  His 
mechanical  equipment,  so  A 

could  sec.  Consisted 

his  hip  p..  ket  After  the  in-  I  \ 

trod uc lions  hid  l<eii  made.  t  ' 

we  fell  to  discussing  nf-ehan- 
ical  problems  of  the  day. 

and  I  told  Bill  how  the  four  \  k 

e  perts.  after  only  a  few 

hour*,  had  succeeded  in  pet-  \  J 

tin*  a  clue  as  to  what  ailed  JRi 

my  self  starter  Bill  began 

to  sniff  about  the  starter  < 

h^nsclf  sh*-n.  with  the  pre  I  '  A* 

«»• up.r-l.  businesslike  air  of  \ 

a  terrier  around  a  rat 


th  ng.  looked  at  it.  and  told 
me  that  all  I  nee.lt, I  was  a 
new  washer.  I  told  him  to 

go  ahead  and  put  one  in  re-  4  ,r"  •*■«"  ^ter 
ganllcss  of  expense  He 
looked  about,  could  find 

no  washer,  but  began  to  whittle  sullenly  at  the  top 
of  an  old  shoe  with  a  bir,  strap-handled,  frog-.ticker 
knife.  In  a  little  while  hr  had  fashioned  a  neat  lit- 
He  leather  washer  which  he  stuck  into  place.  Then 
he  said  modestly,  almost  in  a  whisper: 

”1  don't  think  that  youU  have  any  more  trouble 
with  ’er." 

f  pressed  the  little  jigger  with  ray  foot.  and.  sure 
enough,  the  starter  actually  started.  “Ilow  much?" 
I  asked  Bill. 

Bill  was  reaily.  “Oh."  aays  he.  swallowing,  "a 


A  few  days  later  1  got  a  bill  for  16.41.  as  I  now 
recall  the  figures,  from  the  experts  who  had  almost 
located  the  trouble  with  ray  starter.  I  railed  on  them 
and  sought  to  pent  out  that  their  work,  while  per- 
haps  onerous.  ha«l  nevertheless  been  romparafively 
free  from  beneficial  result*. 

“I  reckon."  one  of  them  retorted,  “you  think  a 
doctor  shouldn't  draw  any  pay  unless  the  patient 
gets  well!" 

I  told  him  he  had  come  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  hitting  the  nail  right  on  the  head;  that  I  didn't 
think  a  doctor  should  be  paid  far  a  mere  guess 
unless  the  guesa  proved  correct.  I  suggested  that 
if  a  repair  man  knew  so  little  about  a  thing 
that  it  would  take' him  a  week  to  find  out  how  to 
fix  it.  he  could  in  that  way  run  up  a  large  hill 
for  time  spent  on  the  job.  only  the  plan  might 
not  he  popular  with  customers 


throughout,  nnd  that  was  why  the  light  wouldn't 
light.  So  thcr£  was  no  further  trouble  about  that, 
and  all  1  had  to  do  was  stop  at  police  court  for  a  few 
moments  the  next  morning  and  pay  a  purely 
nominal  fine  of  only  $5  nnd  cost*. 

Another  effect  of  the  tuning  up  of  the  car 
that  it  proceeded  by  short,  quick,  convulsive  k 
I  went  to  the  repair  man  and  called  his  attention  to 
this  fascinating  phenomenon. 

“Ah.  yes."  he  luughed  gnyly,  "it's  the  clutch.  We 
took  all  the  old  oil  out  of  the  clutch  case  and  fixed 
it  just  as  good  as  new.  It  may  jerk  a  little  now  and 
then,  but  it's  got  brand-new  oil — oil  that's  right — 
in  it.” 

Hut  I  wanted  to  lie  shown. 

“I’m  pretty  sure  it  didn't  jerk  any  before,”  I 
suggested. 

“Nihi,  of  course  not.  But  the  oil  you  had  in  it 
then  wn*  too  thin.  It  is  exactly  the  right  mixture 

now.” 

“Still."  I  insisted,  "somehow  I  enjoyed  driving  the 
car  more  before  you  improved  the  condition  of  the 
clutch.  I  don't  just  seem  to  like  this  syncopated 
motion  much.  Do  you  suppose  it'll  wear  off  in 
time!" 

"It  may,"  he  told  me  in  n  soothing  tone.  “You 
try  it  for  n  week  and  see  if  it  doesn't  limber  up 
some.” 

Repair  men  are  always  talking  about  cars  getting 
limbered  up.  They  tell  me  that  they  ran  lake  an  old 
ear  nnd  make  it  like  new,  and  if  you  huvr  a  new 
ear  they  any  it  will  work  better  when  it  is  a  little 
old  -old  nnd  supple,  and  limbered  up. 

"How  Much?"  " A  I time .  /  Reckon!" 


I  tnr  daps  lain  I  got  a  hill  far  *6.11 


T'l.l.  never  forget  the  first  repair  shop  I  ever  went 
•Mo.  It  attracted  me  levauae  »f  its  fine,  big,  electric 
sign  out  In  front  and  its  general  air  of  tone  and  ex¬ 
clusiveness  nnd  aneoiV  /nice.  For  one  thing,  it  had 
the  most  elaborate  office  I  had  ever  seen  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  repair  shop.  The  actual  workshop  was, 
us  a  matter  of  fact,  rather  small,  but  I  later  learned 
why  so  much  spare  hud  been  set  apart  for  the 
In  equipping  the  place,  the  proprietor  hud 
obliged  to  save  the  cost  of  lathes,  tools,  nnd  shop 
space,  because  his  system  required  more  office  than 
unything  else. 

He  was  lord  over  u  corps  of  stenographers, 
adding-machine  operators,  billing  clerks,  and  nat¬ 
tily-dressed  young  men  who  jotted  down  figures  on 
neat  little  pads  full  of  form  sheets  and  carbon  paper 
Nobody  accrued  to  pay  much  attention  to  what  was 
going  on  In  the  repair  deportment,  or  what  kind  of 
mechanic*  worked  there,  because  the  chief  effort  of 
the  establishment  wus  concentrated  on  adding  up 
cost*  of  labor  and  materials  und  making  out  bills. 
I  suggested  to  the  proprietor  that  it  might  prove  a 
great  boon  If  he  were  to  swap  a  couple  of  stenog¬ 
raphers  for  a  mechanic,  and  an  adding  machine  for 
n  more  modem  tire  pump.  But  he  merely  went  right 
ahead  checking  up  the  figures  in  my  bill  and  seemed 
to  place  only  a  negligible  value.  If  any.  on  my 
opinions. 

I  then  made  cureful  Inquiry  about  repair  shops 
before  going  to  another.  A  friend  assured  me  that 
there  wus  Just  one  real  repair  shop  in  town.  It 
was  not  long  until  I  had  occasion  to  go  there.  My 
once  reliable  self-starter  would  not  start  anything. 
This  shop  was  Indeed  u  model  place.  There  were 
row*  of  modern  mdling  muchinerv  and  sagacious 
looking  repair  men  bustling  about.  The  bos* 
of  the  shop,  although  he  wore  overalls,  had  an  air 
about  him.  Ho  gave  me  the  impression  of  having 
just  lately  stepped  fr>n  the  chair  of  Auto¬ 
mobile  KeiNiini  at  the  Maasachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Ho  nnd  his  merry  corps  of  assistant*  started  to 
fix  my  starter  early  In  the  morning.  I  was  to  call 
for  the  car  in  the  evening.  When  I  arrived  on  the 
scene  that  evening,  four  men  and  a  young  helper 
were  hovering  about  the 
machine. 

“Is  it  done!”  I  inquired, 

In  the  usual  apologetic  tone 
of  a  mere  layman  interrupt¬ 
ing  an  expert  mechanic. 

“No."  one  of  the  men  told 
me,  “but  we’ve  found  out 
what  the  trouble  is.  That 
is,  wc  think  we  have.  We'll 
have  to  moke  a  couple  of 
new  parts  for  you,  but 
you'll  have  maybe  u  better 
starter  then  than  when  it 
wim  new." 

We  came  to  an  under¬ 
standing  by  which  the  men 
were  to  stick  the  starter  to¬ 
gether  while  I  waited,  so 
that  I  could  drive  home, 
nnd  on  the  morrow  I  would 
bring  the  car  back  to  have 
the  job  completed. 

On  the  way  home  1  picked 
up  a  friend  and  told  him 
how  fortunate  I  had  teen 


foot,  and,  sure 
“How  much!" 


“Oh."  aays  he.  swallowing,  "a 


retorted,  “you  think  a 
pay  unless  the  patient 


Choose  Repair  Men  Named  Rill  or  Henry 


This  thop  ttai  a  model.  There  uere  rom  ol  sagacious- looking  repair  men  bustling  about 


satisfactory  repair  shop  must  be  located  in  an  obi 
bam  behind  a  boarding  house.  But  I  discovered  '.hr 
one  cannot  lay  down  flat  rules  in  such  matters.  Or.* 
day  I  found  myself  in  a  strange  city  nnd  went  to  i 
place  with  a  location  and  general  equipment  strik¬ 
ingly  similar  to  Bill's.  The  proprietor,  as  I  found  out 

later,  was  a  mechanical  ei 
pert  who  liud  fitted  himtelf  I 
for  his  life  work  by  cor. 
versing  occasionally  with  i 
neighbor  who  had  once  bo ■ 
employed  ns  night  watch¬ 
man  in  an  automobile  fa> 
lory.  This  chap  had  i 
peculiar  system.  The  mil, 
utc  I  drove  up  he  began  t  - 
take  my  machine  all  apart 
When  I  cleared  my  thro.1 
to  tell  him  what  seemed  f. 
be  the  difficulty,  he  simply 
gave  me  a  look  that  Msd 
“Just  leave  it  all  to  me," 
and  went  ahead  unscrewlrc 
everything  he  could  lay  In* 
hands  on.  In  an  absurd)) 
short  time  he  had  my  auto 
scattered  all  about  his  shop 
I  could  not  help  feeling 
quite  u  little  pride  in  th 
•howing  my  old  cur  iti. 
when  it  was  thus  nil  spn- , 1 
out.  Just  to  look  at  the 
part*  one  would  have 
thought  1  opulently  own -  I, 
mnytie,  two  curs.  The  i  ■■ 
flaw  In  the  malt's  ay»i< 
that  he  was  not  adept  at  reassembling  lie 
forte  was  taking  things  apart.  He  would  have  l- 
a  dandy  repair  man  just  for  wheelbarrow  a.  K.vi-n 
yet  I  carry  in  my  tool  Im>x  little  odd*  nnd  end*  ■>< 
my  car  that  neither  he  nor  I  could  find  any  other 
place  for. 

latter,  in  still  another  city,  I  was  rcoommondi-l  to 
a  repair  man  who  carried  on  hi*  activities  in  a 
modest  little  shop  back  of  his  home.  Ilia  wife  hur  t1 
about  the  shop  a  good  deal,  and  I  wondered  why 
-  until  one  night.  While  walling  one  evening  fur 
him  to  finish  some  work,  I  heard  her  shout  to  him: 

"Joe,  here  comes  Mister  K.  for  his  car!" 

Instantly  Joe  leaped  under  another  car,  atrotclu- 
himself  out  flat  on  his  back,  and  began  to  twist  ni 
peeler  various  of  the  ear's  hidden  parts, 

“Just  finished  your  Joo,"  explained  Joe  a*  he  can* 
crawling  out  from  under  the  cur  to  greet  hia  victim 
Jot  down  a  lot  of  figures,  and  make  out  hi*  bill  f..r 
nine  hours'  labor. 

Sometimes  one  comes  upon  n  treasure  of  »  repair 
man  blooming  unseen  by  the  wayside.  A  while  age 
I  found  myself  spending  the  night  in  n  small  Ohn 
town  called  Bowarston.  It  Is  a  place  surrounded  ir 
all  direction*  by  atrociously  bad  roads.  The  mam 
industry— In  fact  the  only  industry  that  I  saw  -was 
a  garage  which  made  u  specialty  of  repairing  tire 
ruined  by  the  unspeakable  road*,  particularly  lho*« 
to  the  east. 

Now,  I  had  worn  out  several  nice  new  tire-  ir 
the  course  of  an  afternoon’s  drive,  and  I  went  to  On- 
garage  for  two  reasons,  to  wit:  first,  to  have  ttr.  i 
repaired,  and  second,  to  And  somebody  to  whom  I 
could  express  frrrly  my  opinion  of  the  roads  in  this' 
locality.  The  repair  man  served  me  well  for  both 
purposes. 

He  was  the  most  cheerful  repuir  man  I  h  1 
ever  met,  and  agreed  with  me  heartily  about  tl„ 
roads,  while  show-ing  a  genuine  interest  in  my  pi 
bruised,  lacerated  tires.  A  gash  in  u  tire  wn*  t 
him  a  sufficient  excuse  to  be  a  good  .Samaritan  ju-t 
as  much  as  if  the  cut  hud  been  in  some  pt»  i 
stranger's  head.  He  stayed  up  all  night  that  1  might 
l>e  able  to  proceed  in  the  morning.  I  have  ne.n 

known  n  repair  man  ti 
combine  competent  work 
mnnship  with  so  much  gi“ 
humor  and  hospitality. 

Personally.  I  have  h 
the  best  results  in  dcnlirn 
with  repair  men  nnnv 
either  Bill  or  Henry.  I  >.v 
this,  however,  withou 
prejudice  against  men  o 
indubitable  compete  mi- 
having  various  other  nr 
menrlnturnl  equipment,  fe 
I  assume  that  others  a  I 
have  their  preferences,  nr. 
that  Bill  or  Henry  mi 
not  be  the  favorite, 
friend  of  mine  knows  u  n 
pair  man  named  Georg! 
and  George,  he  says,  sui: 
him  first  rate.  The  pr- 
lem  of  picking  a  repair  ns 
with  n  name  calculated  • 
give  the  best  result*  i 
one  that  each  individu: 
must  work  out  for  hinn  .: 
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People  Generally  Are  Convinced 
That  Saxon  “Six”  Is  the  Best  Car  in  Its  Class 


Nor  is  (his  belief  in  Saxon  •Six" 
superiority  confined  to  one  part 
of  the  country.  You’ll  find  it 
equally  as  strong  in  the  West  as 
in  the  blut.  in  the  city  as  in 
the  country. 

Hut  what  arc  the  specific  reasons 
that  have  led  motor  car  buyers 
the  country  over  to  this  same 
clear-cut  conclusion  > 

We  need  only  mention  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  gasoline  economy  of 
Saxon  "Six.’’  its  unusual  free¬ 
dom  from  repairs,  its  roominess, 
its  comfort,  its  superlative  en¬ 
durance. 

These  are  too  well  known  ond 
appreciated  to  call  for  further 
comment. 

And  then  we  come  to  what  is  per¬ 
haps  the  biggest  single  factor  in 
Saxon  "Six’’  success  —  namely, 
the  Saxon  "Six”  motor. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
uniform  torque  smooth 
power-flow  is  the  standard 
sought  by  all  motor  car  makers. 


With  a  "less- than  six  •  cylinder” 
motor  there  are  naturally  in¬ 
tervals  between  impulses  or  ex¬ 
plosions 

Iliese  spell  vibration  and  conse¬ 
quent  wear  on  the  motor  and 
parts. 

With  a  six  cylinder  motor,  how¬ 
ever.  one  explosion  merges 
smoothly  into  the  next. 

And  this  vibration  less  power- Bow 
gives  rise  to  several  important 
advantages 

It  practically  eliminates  wear  on 
the  motor  and  parts,  gives 
longer  life  to  the  motor,  en¬ 
ables  higher  maximum  speed 
and  lower  minimum  speed, 
and  produces  nearly  absolute 
operative  quietness 


And  best  of  all  it  adds  percepti¬ 
bly  to  the  performance  of  the 
car. 

Just  how  much  it  adds  can  best 
be  grasped,  perhaps,  through 

Side  by  side.  all  conditions  equal, 
a  well-known  car  of  leas  than 
wx  cylinders  and  a  Saxon  “Six” 
were  tested  for  acceleration  by 
a  group  of  engineers. 

Going  from  a  stand  to  45  miles 
per  hour  “the  less- than -six** 
required  an  average  time  of 
30  second  in  six  successive 
trials.  Saxon  “Six”  required 
only  23  seconds 

In  short.  Saxon  “Six”  showed 
22 S  faster  “pick-up.” 


Figured  as  precisely  as  possible 
the  power-flow  of  Saxon  “Six” 
per  foot  traveled  was  98X 
smoother  than  that  of  the  “less- 
than -six.” 

This  smoother  power-flow  that 
helps  increase  the  get-away 
speed  of  Saxon  “Six”  also  plays 
its  part  in  the  pulling  power 
of  Saxon  “Six." 

Up  a  mile-long,  winding  hill  — 
with  a  15  to  I8t  grade  — the 
“less- than -six”  mentioned  be¬ 
fore  was  timed  at  exactly  2 
minutes.  Once  a  gear-shift  was 
compelled. 

Saxon  “Six”  made  the  same  hill  in 
I  minute  and  2  seconds  —  with¬ 
out  shifting  gears 

You’ll  most  quickly  appreciate  the 
importance  of  these  comparative 
records  when  you  consider  that 
both  were  stock  cars — the  same 
cars  you  find  on  salesroom  floors 
the  country  over 

So  vou  see  they  are  re cords  you  con 
xalely  accept  as  justly  illustrative 
of  the  superiority  of  Saxon  “Six.” 

«*JI 


SAXON  “SIX’ 

A  BIG  TOURING  CAR  FOR  FIVE  PEOPLE 
SAXON  MOTOR  CAR  CORPORATION.  DETROIT 
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Have  Your  Own  Fire 
on  Your  Own  Premises 


Department 


“••III"  II  few  BWWHta  of  llu*  »larl — it >11*1  ||n  tf  a  rhsorv  to 
Mil  I  or  r»r  Hi-  •  'it*'  Fire  I  S-|>arlnwiit  ••iIhi*iiUIi  i(  ...itaklv, 
•mil  »ai-r  >  la  mao*. 

>“•  viiii  «*un  tali'  your  own  (in-  ita|.arti:i.-nt  »i  Kami  f«>r  la»* 
a  uowvrfnl  Hr— liKhiinc  machine  which  in-ianil.  ihr.wa  a 
•  Ion  **»  f—l  »illi  an  cxlininii.liii.*:  .-ifi.  tan.  v  .qimatant  la 
mil*  of  vr.il.r,  rniul  i«  what  Jim  in  tie- 


AJAX'“al  ENGINE 

For  Towns.  Factories,  Country  Homes,  Public  Inttituikmt.  Stans 


V-nriv  i-vert  l.irp'  fire  ll••l•I•  rlma*fil  in  llu*  o.nntrr  In.  hn>g  i—m  1*1— mUal 
I'll*'  I  Ilia  ill-,  for  nia  ii  v  >.«r».  iHliial  -uti.il..  pn.vr  I  lull  fr.aa  Hi  i-  rsi 
"'»  n'lil  of  nil  iii>  .  in  tiilicni.lt.il  |.jr  them.  The  Ajax  rta-mta.il  Kir- 
lliminr  i.  Ji.-I  Ilk-  III-  hie  Illy  Fir.'  I H-irlinrol  uni.  Inn—.  rv-H  llial  ii 

i«  . .  Oil  n  ■•niilHIi'l  Ira -•  llml  il  run  In*  whr*!-d  tlim-ich  mm.* 

‘idee.  il.irkm.  mill.,  i  i-.  Hn-  Aim  i«  —nml  iu  rwlwiily  !••  Il—  llu  Kir- 
I  a»|u«i  |||>|  III  I  Ii.  mil  ill  Kuzin.-.  nml  will  1 1- r-fi.n-  rxliimtah  Ja.l  na  Ur*.-  a 
I.IV  1VI  II.  111*1  I.  u  Kr.nl  Il.nl  tana. 

'Hn'  A.I A X  llir-wn  n  power fill  .li.ini.nl  .Imnn  sl-nt  Mil  tact.  ar-l  will 
r.'iiilily  .vllncuUli  lir..n  of  oil.  lar,  |nilnl.  Bli-lwl.  liiri- mine.  rli_  >•■  itl.tah 
i«  nl. r  Ini.  Illil.  ..r  in.  .fT.i'l :  ll  I.  ..|..rnli'l  In-ianllv  |.jr  >n.  .i  ni' :  r— |-ir—  m. 

ill— i. Ii. .||  vital.  n«l  In  U—  nml  ....l.  inin ll.aili  m.llnic  I . ainl*ii>.  Am  «.« 

Hi-  |.nivlin..>.  „f  H...  AJ.lX  nr-  H„.  SinmUnl  Oil  r...  I\  H  Hi— I  •«- 

li  "1.  . . I  Hi..!  Co,.  Ttloa.  A.  Rdlm*.  Im-..  Fulled  Hint—  ami  «*ri-w* 

forrim  I lor.riim.iila.  John  Wsnsnmta-r,  If.  II.  Mn.-y  A  I'm.  ami  many  -ih-ra. 

Free  Trial  Offer 

\\V  |»rv|nty  frrlfht  rfi*r|w  itnil  will  *tiip  tb»  AM*  on  .**>  ditf*’  If 

III-  mn.liin-  in  mil  anli.fai  lory,  r-lurn  il  nl  mir  »i|>enar.  Ttiia  ci.-a  y.ai  an 
•iiliorluuily  l>.  build  ii  In*  l.al  Hr— -n*  l-l*  a*  ><m  Ilk--  ami  rn-ir  bow  -a.il>, 
i|in.klt,  unit  -IT.  liv.ly  llu-  AJAX  will  -xltoiniUh  it. 

Fill  In  nml  n.nil  n«  III-  <MUi~'ii  li-li.w.  nml  wr  ail  —ml  y..n  .  mptai 
it-a-iliilltr  iiniiiiilii.l.  prior  ami  imrll-nUm  ua  lo  ..or  FUFF,  trial  ..n-r. 


File  AJAXChemical  FireEngine 

Mounted  on  Ford  Chassis 


‘I’ll-  loan  >.r  unall  illv  lliat  Ionia II.  no  Ajax  i*h-mi<jil  Fir-  Kacic- 
..it  Fi.nl  (linaala  civ—  il.  lili/.na  lir-  pn.l— li.,n  equal  lo  that  .d  Ik-  m  -l 
-lll.'l-nl  lar*.  «lty  lir-  -orin-  al  n  v-rv  m<*>h  loa-r  o-l.  H  i.  h  an  -onip 
Ill-ill  -nil  -t.v.r  a  rousidenildr  wi.tar  l-rrllory  than  ta  r— -I raw n  apparaln 
nml  (irrlv-  nl  Hi-  Hn*  In  quicker  Hn-. 

Tli"  AJiu  Ch-ni.nl  Fir.  F.ncin.  i.  Ih-  n—l  w.ll.fn.*or.  m-il~<l  of  Sr» 
|.n.l— ||..o  f«r  Hi-  anmll.r  •inmnunlll-a.  aa  tnanv  <>f  Itam  ha<-  iamb-ioal- 
wilier- works  ..r  non.  nl  all.  Al—  a  -li.mi.nl  -ncim>  pH  Into  a.lfc.o  imm-l, 
Ul-I|  ami  in  inanr  linn*  on.r-  -n..ll\-  limn  wnl-r. 

'Hi-  illu.lrnli.ili  -ta.wn  II.-  Ajax  Itanbta  Tank  Flt-rotaal  Knzine  m-nalr-l 
-ii  F-nl  I ‘lin.ni.  wllli  i.iin  1,1-1.  fire- fighting  niniion-nl 

Tli-  Foul  II  .nr  llml  •Inmla  up  lo  Hn*  h-nii— I  kiml  of  a..rk.  i*  e.«.u« 
Hill  nml  .o.in  Hill-  for  m-k.i|>  ami  repair—  In  onnUaalkui  with  Ih-  AJAX 
form.  Hi-  muni  .-om.uii.nl  nml  -lli<  i-nl  fir-  tta(««rl rn.nl  i-~.il.ta 

\V-  liav-  |.n  i'»r.  .l  a  complete  l.««k l-l  about  III-  A)n\  Ch-aii-al  File 
FiiCin-  im.nnl.il  on  Konl  Chnaab.  l-llinr  of  lu  «•-!  sod  -a—  ..f 

operation  wlitah  will  Im  a-nl  lo  tta-e  Inl-r-wl-L  Writ*  Sue  it.  4 

Ajax  Fire  Engine  Works 

95  S.  Liberty 


The  Tanks  Make  War 


men  found  the  tahlc*  turned  on  them. 
They  were  «mp!y  “done  in,"  as  the  tank 
officer  put  iu  Safe  behind  his  armor, 
he  had  them  no  less  at  his  mercy  than  a 
submarine  has  a  merchant  ship.  Even 
if  unarmed,  a  tank  could  lake  care  of 
one  isolated  machine-gun  position  by 
,  rating  on  it. 

Most  famous  of  tanks  was  Creme  de 
I  Menthe.  She  had  a  good  pres*  agent 
and  also  made  good.  She  seemed  to  like 
sugar.  At  least,  her  glorious  exploit 
was  in  a  sugar  factory,  a  huge  build¬ 
ing  of  brick  with  a  tall  brick  chimney 
which  had  been  brought  down  by  shell 
fire.  Underneath  the  whole  were  im¬ 
mense  dugouts  still  intact.  German 
machine  gunners  lay  low.  like  Br'er 
Rabbit,  in  the  dugouts.  as  usual,  while 
the  shells  of  the  artillery  preparation 
ur re  falling,  and  came  oul  to  turn  un 
the  bullet  spray  as  the  British  infantry 
approached.  British  do  the  same 
against  German  attacks;  only  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme  the  British  have 
!  been  always  attacking,  always  taking 
|  machine-gun  positions.  Among  piles  of 
'  ruins  of  this  kind  machine>gun  detach- 
i  menu  were  as  much  at  home  as  rattle¬ 
snakes  in  a  stony,  unfrequented  hillside 
—but  never  sounding  their  rallies  be- 
fore  they  struck. 

Pockets  for  Prisoners  ? 

CREME  DE  MENTHE,  chosen  oom- 
raJe  of  the  Canadians  on  their  way 
to  th«  taking  of  Courcelette.  was  also  at 
homo  among  debris.  The  Canadians  saw 
that  she  eras  as  she  moved  toward  it  with 
tho  glee  of  a  sea  lion  toward  a  school 
of  fish.  She  did  not  go  dodging  warily, 
peering  around  comers  wilh  a  view  to 
seeing  the  enemy  before  she  was  seen. 
Whatever  else  a  tank  ia.  she  is  no!  a 
hoy  scoot.  '  Gumshoeing”  is  altogether 
against  her  nature.  She  is  brarenly 
and  nonchalantly  public  in  her  methods, 
like  a  steam  roller  coining  down  the 
street  into  a  parade  without  regard  to 
the  rules  of  the  road.  Externally  she  Is 
not  temperamental.  She  does  not 
bother  to  follow  the  driveway  or  mind 
the  Keep  Off  the  Grass  sign  when  she 
goes  up  to  the  entrance  of  a  dugout. 

And  Creme  de  Menthe  took  the  sugar 
factory  and  a  lot  of  prisoners.  “Why 
not?”  as  one  of  the  Canadians  said. 
Who  wouldn’t  surrender  when  a  beast 
of  that  kind  came  up  lo  the  door?  Il 
was  enough  to  moke  a  man  who  had 
drunk  only  light  Munich  liecr  srondcr  if 
ho  had  “got  ’em  "  Pri -oners  were  a 
good  deal  of  bother  to  the  tanka.  Per¬ 
haps  future  tanks  will  be  provided  with 
pocket*  for  carrying  prisoners.  But 
the  future  of  tanks  is  wrapped  In  even 
■  mystery  than  the  censorship 
a  them  in  at  present, 
is  ia  not  taking  them  seriously,  you 


may  say.  In  thatcase,  I  am  only  reflect¬ 
ing  the  feelings  of  the  army.  Evert  >f 
the  tanks  had  taken  Bapaume  or  Kor"' 
Ui  the  Kaiser’s  headquarters,  the  army 
would  have  laughed  at  them.  Yo*.  1 
should  say  that  they  would.  It  was*  th- 
Germans  who  took  the  tanks  seriously: 
and  the  more  seriously  the  German - 
took  the  tanks  the  more  the  British 
laughed. 

"Of  ail  the  double-dyed,  ridiculom 
things,  was  the  way  that  Creme-  il'- 
Menthe  person  took  the  sugar  factory.” 
said  a  Canadian,  who  broke  into  n  roar 
at  the  recollection  of  the  monster's 
antics;  “Good  old  girl,  Creme  «l«* 
Menthe!  Ought  to  retire  her  for  life* 
and  let  her  sit  up  on  her  haunches  in  a 
cafe  and  sip  her  favorite  tipple  out  of  a 
barrel  with  a  garden  hose  for  n  straw 
—which  would  be  about  her  sire." 

We  did  not  personify  machine  guns 
and  those  monstrous,  gloomy,  big  how¬ 
itzers  with  their  gaping  maws,  or  other 
weapons  in  a  com  plica  led  system  of  war 
that  makes  even  men  seem  maehinc-s. 
but  every  man  in  the  army  per  son  ill  cl 
the  tanks.  Two  or  three.  I  should  hnve 
remarked,  did  start  for  Berlin,  without 
waiting  for  the  infantry.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  was  strong.  All  they  had  to  do 
was  to  keep  on  moving.  When  German" 
seuttling  for  cover  were  the  only  thing 
the  skippers  could  see,  they  reuli/..'  I 
that  they  were  in  the  wrung  pew,  or,  in 
strictly  military  language,  they  had  not 
bevond  their  “tactical  objective.” 

Having  left  most  of  their  ammunition 
where  they  thought  Ihut  it' would  do  the 
most  good  in  the  German  lines,  Ihcse 
wanderer*  hitched  themselves  around 
and  waddled  bark  to  their  own  people-. 
For  a  tank  la  an  auxiliary,  not  an  army, 
or  an  army  staff,  or  a  curtain  of  fire, 
and  must  cooperate  with  the  infant  rv 
or  she  may  lie  in  the  enemy’s  lines  to 
stay.  There  waa  one  tank  which  found 
herself  out  of  gasoline  and  surrounded 
by  Germans.  She  could  move  neither 
way.  but  could  still  work  her  guns. 
Marooned  on  a  hostile  shore,  she  would 
have  to  yield  when  the  crew  ran  oul 
of  food.  Tactical  objective  bo—  The 
British  soldiers  went  to  the  rescue  of 
their  tank.  Secure  Inside  their  shell, 
the  rommnnder  and  crew  awaited  the 
result  of  the  fight.  After  the  Germans 
were  driven  away,  sonic  one  went  for  ii 
ran  of  gasoline,  which  gave  the  heast 
the  breath  of  life  to  retreat  to  her  "cor¬ 
rect  tactical  position.” 

Stranded  tank*  hnve  an  appearance 
of  Hrohdingnnginn  helplessness.  They 
are  fair  targets  for  revenge  by  ii  con* 
rentration  of  German  artillery  fire;  yet 
when  half  hidden  In  n  gigantic  shell  hole 
which  they  cannot  navigate  they  are 
a  small  target,  and,  their  tint  melting 
into  the  earth,  they  are  hard  to  locate 
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TN  the  early  days 
I  autocrat  of  the 


days  of  September  the 
autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table, 
otherwise  T.  B  M.  (Tired  Business 
Man)  had  his  blase  war-news  appetite 
tinctured  with  the  bizarre  exploit*  of 
a  mechanical  monstrosity  with  various 
kind,  of  names  such  as  "Tanks." 
“Creme  de  Menthe*"  “Mara  Behe¬ 
moths."  “Superdrr*.  '.nought*  of  the 
Land"  "Willies.”  and  "Land  Cruis- 
er*.”  Of  these  sobriquets.  “Willies” 
has  become  the  British  Tommy’s  most 
popular  name.  Few  who  read  with 
credulous  or  with  cynical  eyes  of  the 
prodigious  pilgrimages  of  the  "Willies" 
orer  the  turbulent  topography  of  “So 
Man’s  !-and”  realized  that,  save  for 
the  genius  of  two  Americans,  His 
Majesty’s  land  cruisers,  as  these  new 
engines  of  war  should  be  more  prop¬ 
erly  called,  might  not  have  had  their 
being  in  these  days  of  strange  and  sin¬ 
ister  Martian  engine*.  While  no 
American  has  as  yet  been  allowed  to 
describe  in  detail  the  mechanics  of  the 
land  cruisers,  the  mechanical  engineer 
knows  that  their  destructive  power  and 
great  de-rre  of  invulnerability  are  due 
to  the  Harveyized  armor  of  that  great 
American  metallurgist  and  inventor. 
Thomas  Harvey;  and  that  no  other 
mechanism  save  the  "caterpillar”  of 
Benjamin  Holt,  a  California  inventor 
and  engineer,  could  "mote  over  mor¬ 
tars.  climb  over  trenches,  lenn  against 
bouses  until  they  fell  down,  and  cause 
the  bodies  to  turn  and  fiee  like  whipped 
ear*." 

The  “tractive  adhesion”  of  the  gar¬ 


den  caterpillar,  us  the  small  boy  knows, 
is  without  a  peer  In  the  insect  world. 
The  tractive  ndhesion  of  the  caterpillar 
tractor  is  matchless  among  self-pro¬ 
pelled  vehicles  because  its  mechanical 
principle*  ore  a  physical  duplication 
of  the  garden  caterpillar's.  The  ar¬ 
mored  tank*,  however,  save  for  the  cat¬ 
erpillar  drive,  are  not  a  duplication  of 
Mr.  Holt’s  Industrial  caterpillar,  of 
which  many  thousand  are  in  use  in 
agricultural,  contracting,  logging,  and 
mining  service  from  Alaska  to  Pata¬ 
gonia,  and  from  Iceland  to  the  Cnpe 
of  Good  Hope.  In  a  letter  to  the  au¬ 
thor.  under  date  of  October  23,  Mr. 
Holt's  secretary  writes  as  follows; 

“As  hn*  been  previou*ly  slated  by 
ui,  the  British  tanks  have  not  been 
built  by  us,  nor  hnve  we  been  concerned 
in  the  design  of  these  machines.  Tho 
tanks  arc  described  as  mounted  on  cat¬ 
erpillar  ‘tracks.’  This  is,  of  course,  a 
necessity.  The  many  hundreds  of  cat 
orpillara  we  have  furnished  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  War  Department,  as  well  ns  to  the 
other  Allied  government*,  makes  cer¬ 
tain  that  whatever  the  exact  nature  of 
the  ’tanks’  may  be,  the  most  important 
feature  is  the  use  of  the  rntcrpillnr 
const  ruction.” 

77ie  Way  They  Work 

JUST  a*  th«*  insect  caterpillar  \ *  hia 
own  '‘track  layer”  regardless  of  tho 
surface  over  which  he  travel*,  so  d»*cs 
the  mechanical  caterpillar  make  its  nwn 
roaJhed.  The  “track  layer”  of  the  cater- 
pillar  tractor  consists  of  n  flexible  end* 
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!m«  belt  or  chain  (on  the  armored 
ianw  .ID  inches  wide),  each  link  of 
which  i*  composed  of  a  corrugated  shoe 
,•  ground  contact  surface  and  a  dou- 
hir  mil  over  which  the  truck  rollers 
travel.  The  ends  of  the  shoes  are 
curved  and  overlapped,  so  there  is  no 
rptmng  between  them  nt  any  time  The 
Ihttfcneas  of  the  shoe  i*  such  as  to  rv- 
-.,t  wear  indefinitely,  since  there  is  no 
friction  between  the  shoes  and  the 
ground,  the  track  being  merely  laid 
down  and  picked  up  again,  one  sec- 
!)(,<i  nt  a  time,  just  as  the  insect  cater¬ 
pillar  travels  in  a  continuous  wavelike 
m-iion.  The  •‘tails"  on  the  larger  cat¬ 
erpillars  are  about  the  same  width 
j.-  i  height  as  railroad  rails— i.  c..  "i\ 
.nfhes  wide  and  i!  inches  in  height-  - 
jr.d  os  the  endless  belt  travels  over  two 
urge  sprocket  wheels,  dirt  getting  into 
the  interstices  is  forced  out  through 
opening*  by  the  teeth,  The  30- 
'ch  track  of  the  caterpillar  bolt  of 
thr  •'Willies"  gives  an  enormous  load- 
(raring  surface,  so  that  the  pressure 
l*r  oiuare  inch  of  earth  contact  is 
probably  under  three  pounds— a  great 
dial  less  than  that  of  a  horse  or  a  200- 
pound  man,  II  is  this  combination  of 
rrrat  tractive  adhesion  and  tremen. 
deui  grip  of  the  "feet with  sm-.ll 
Kmuri!  prrsauro,  that  literally  enable* 
Hu  Majesty’s  land  cruisers  to  “mote 
•hrre  a  bird  would  get  stuck."  Trav¬ 
eling  over  the  endless  belt  are  a  num- 
l#r  of  truck  wheels  running  on  smooth 
«wl  rails  Hupjx-rt.d  on  springs  from 
the  main  frame  of  the  tractor  and  with 
a  driving  sprocket  at  the  rear,  four 
upper  supporting  roller*  and  a  blank 
tprocket  or  "idler"  at  the  front.  The 
r»sr  sprocket  engaging  with  apace 
block*  In  the  belt  propels  the  tractor. 
The  fuur  upper  rollers  support  the 
ipprr  side  or  the  track  u*  it  is  moved 
/nrusrd  while  the  "idler"  pushes  the 
track  over  and  put*  it  down,  one  sec¬ 
tion  at  n  time. 

Tink-M  icith  a  Thounand  //.  P. 

IN  other  mechanical  particulars  the 
:«<erplllur  is  essentially  a  commercial 
svtoroohile — a  motor  truck -its  motive 
power  being  a  high-power,  slow  speed 
gsioline  engine,  transmitting  its  powrr 
through  a  master  clutch  to  large  speed 
rhangmg  gearing.  The  versatility  of 
the  cMrrpillnr  as  an  engine  of  pence,  as 
•icmplirtrd  in  tho  following  forty  uses, 
oi«ily  explains  the  lurge  degree  of  truth 
la  its  MM-mingly  Impossible  results  a> 
vn  engine  of  war.  These  forty  uses 
o!  the  caterpillar  were  enumerated  by 
toe  agriculturist : 

’’I’ulling  gnng  plows;  pulling  disk 
plows;  pulling  drills;  pulling  disk  har¬ 
rows;  pulling  hnrvvstm;  pulling  (lend 
•Mam  tractor;  pulling  land  leveler; 
Tolling  scraper;  pulling  fence  posts; 
pulling  horse  out  of  dug  well  (the 
K'fse  fell  in  by  accident);  erecting  a 
4*»rlck;  moving  a  house;  moving  a 
c ok  house ;  moving  feed  mangers  for 
rattle;  12-inch  deep  plowing;  pulling 
m*d  grader;  pulling  road  digger;  pill¬ 
ing  an  excavator;  pulling  stump*; 
pulling  trees;  hauling  lumber;  hauling 
ilutillute  wagon  In  fields;  hauling  grain; 
hauling  hay;  clearing  weeds;  pulling 
harrows;  replowing  and  harrowing  at 
the  <ame  time;  hauling  log.;  hauling 
rtor.es;  sawing  wood;  breaking  mules 
to  lead;  accustoming  them  to  machiri- 
'»>•;  pulling  ditch  cutter;  making 
levee*;  stretching  fence  wire;  hauling 
fence  posts;  pulling  steam  engine  out 
of  mudhutc;  used  in  plnee  of  gate  when 
gate  was  broken!  used  to  demonstrate 
to  neighbors;  used  for  moving  all 
things  too  heavy  to  move  by  hand  when 
there  is  no  team  handy.” 

The  moot  notable  achievements  of 
the  caterpillars  in  large  engineering 
undertakings  were  their  use  in  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  great  Ashokan  Dam 
of  the  *300,000,000  CaUkill  Anueduct 
system  for  supplying  New  York  City 
with  water  and  the  enormous  long- 
d'Jtanee  aqueduct  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Innd  cruiser  is  analogous  to  the 
lighting  sea  cruiser  in  being  built 
■olcly  of  steel,  plated  with  armor  from 
deck  to  deck  against  penetration  by 
ride  or  machine-gun  fire,  or  light  artil¬ 
lery  projectiles.  Kngines,  fuel  tanks, 
fleering  gear,  ammunition  supply,  and 
crew  are  bullet-proof  in  all  directions, 
even  from  the  aeroplane  bomb.  As  in 
**a  cruisers,  the  •  Willies"  are  steered 
by  two  rear  wheels.  Separate  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  caterpillar  belts  also  aids 
•leering.  Just  as  in  naval-cruiser 
Construction,  the  battery  of  Maxim 
machine  guns  is  mounted  in  two  spon- 
•<■118  amidships,  one  on  each  broad¬ 
side.  The  concentration  of  fire  of  the 
land  cruiser  is  an  exact  parallel  to 


the  sea  cruiser  in  that  it  has  a  bow  and 
stern  fire  of  four  guns  and  a  three-gun 
fire  on  each  broadside,  making  possible 
a  spray  of  2.000  bullet,  per  minute, 
with  additional  slits  in  the  armor  for 
.harpshooicra  to  fire  through. 

The  British  artillery  engineers  have 
ingeniously  balanced  the  "Willies'*  on 
two  parallel  caterpillar  belts  of  appar¬ 
ently  10-foot  lengths,  and  12-foot 
height*  at  the  top  of  the  gun  turrets. 
The  length  of  the  belt,  explains  their 
ability  to  straddle  trenches  and  shell 
craters,  while  the  30  to  *0*  upward 
inclination  of  the  forward  third  of 
the  belts  enables  the  land  cruiwr  to 
“mount  a  heavy  sea" — i.  e.  climb  tip  a 
steep  bank  and  pull  itself  out  of  a 
.hell  hole.  Obviously  when  the  rear 
two-thirds  of  its  length  is  restinr  on 
one  side  of  a  shell  crater  or  battered- 
out  trench,  the  upwardly  sloping  for¬ 
ward  third  is  resting  on  the  other  side, 
and  on  account  of  the  heavy  grip  of 
its  caterpillar  belt  it  exercises  a  pro- 
digiou*  elevating  foree,  carrying  the 
forward  end  up  the  slope.  This  up¬ 
ward  slope  gives  reasonable  color  to 
the  war  correspondents’  reports  of 
crushing  down  walls,  trees,  and  even 
buildings  already  weakened  by  shell¬ 
ing.  as  the  enormous  weight,  which  the 
author  estimates  at  between  100.000 
and  125,000  pounds,  crushes  such  ob¬ 
stacles  to  earth  a.  the  "Willie"  begins 
to  climb  over. 

To  balance  the  weight  more  uni¬ 
formly  a*  well  as  to  keep  the  land 
cruiser  from  being  put  out  of  commis¬ 
sion  should  an  artillery  shell  destroy 
the  armor  on  one  side  and  render  a 
concentrated  power  plant  useless,  the 
tanks  are  said  to  he  driven  by  four 
six-cylinder  gasoline  engines  of  M0 
horsepower  each,  and  each  engine 
equally  spaced  at  the  corners  of  a  rec¬ 
tangle  In  spite  of  this  enormous 
power,  the  speed  of  the  land  cruiser 
Is  less  than  4  miles  per  hour:  It  is  not 
speed,  however,  but  tractive  ability  and 
destructiveness,  that  are  the  primary 
purposes  of  the  tanks,  since  they  can¬ 
not  l»>  d*mag»!  except  hr  heavy  artil¬ 
lery  shell*.  The  projecting  frame  at 
the  top  U  the  external  portion  of  the 
bridge  truss  to  prevent  the  distortion 
tr  breakage  of  that  portion  of  the  tank 
when  it  is  lifted  clear  of  the  rround 
in  going  over  a  wide  trench  or  shell 
crater. 

The  land  cruisers  are  said  to  carry 
a  complement  of  compressed-air  tanks, 
so  that  when  charging  the  German 
trench*-*  the  men  inside  may  be  Im¬ 
mune  from  the  most  deadly  gat  attacks 
of  the  er.rmy  by  closing  the  sharp¬ 
shooter  slits  and  hermetically  sealing 
attachments  around  the  machine-gun 
opening*,  sighting  their  guns  through 
celluloid  alit*.  and  releasing  the  com- 
pressed  air.  They  are  then  in  an  un- 
vitiat-d  atmosphere  and  ran  continue 
to  the  verv  first-line  trenches,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  volume  and  kind  of  ga* 
attack. 

The  action  of  the  caterpillar  truck 
I*  analogous  to  the  placing  of  a  !— ard 
across  a  mudhole.  One  may  walk  on 
the  board  and  cross  in  safety,  since  the 
board  is  of  sufficient  length  and  width 
to  hold  him  up  So  it  is  with  the  twin 
10-foot  long  and  30-inch  wide  "creep¬ 
er*."  which  will  hold  the  monstrous 
"Willies"  from  sinking  In  the  softest 
soils.  And  at  the  tim-  the 

“lelts’”  ground  contact  area  of  over 
10,000  square  inches  gives  enough 
“grip"  to  propel  the  grotesque  war 
engine  and  It*  load  without  slipping 
and  wasting  power 

Feat*  of  the  "Steel  Cat " 

THE  industrial  caterpillar  of  the  llolt 
or  other  “track-laying"  type,  i* 
termed  In  France  “La  CAcaiffe."  in  the 
Latin  countries  a*  "Oruga."  and  in 
Germany  as  "die  Ra* pc."  The  Yankee 
farmer  commonly  dub*  it  a  “steel  cat"  or 
simply  n  “form  eat"  In  the  wheat  belt 
the  “75  oat*"  1 75  horsepower)  common¬ 
ly  do  72  to  *5  acre*  of  plowing  per  ten- 
hour  day  at  a  co*t  of  20  to  25  cent* 
per  acre.  Out  in  Idaho  and  Oregon 
the  "cats"  are  widely  used  a*  stump 
extractors,  the  average  day’*  work  in 
clearing  land  being  from  500  to  550 
stumps,  while  1.000  stumps  i*  not  un¬ 
common.  In  one  of  the  annual  tractor 
•iemonatrations  recently  at  Fremont. 
Neb.,  a  big  cat  broke  the  world's  record 
by  pulling  twenty-four  plows.  7  to  8 
inches  dvep,  2H  miles  per  hour,  and 
doing  7',  acre*  of  plowing  every  sixty 
minute*.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  cat’s 
weight  wa*  exerted  as  dmw-bar  pmU — 
i.  e..  equivalent  to  a  vertical  lift- 
This  explains  why  his  Majesty's 
land  cruiaers  can  almost  lift  themselves 
up  a  wall  like  the  well-known  feline. 


GUARANTY! 
PLAN 


The  Right  to  Buy 
Automobiles  and 
Motor  Trucks  on 
Time-Payments 

and  Facts 
Regarding  the 
Guaranty  Plan 


When  the  production  of  automobiles  was  limited  to  a 
few  thousand  a  year,  the  excess  demand  was  fur  greater 
than  the  supply.  With  three  purchasers  for  every 
car,  it  was  but  natural  that  those  who  carried  the  cash 
in  their  hands  should  secure  the  cars. 

Formerly  people  bought  automobiles  chiefly  for  the 
distinction  which  came  with  ownership.  Today,  when 
you  buy  a  car,  you  buy  it  for  transportation— 

And  you  are  justified  in  demand¬ 
ing  some  use  of  that  transportation 
while  you  pay  for  it. 

If  you  are  entitled  to  credit,  you  have  a  right  to  buy 
automobiles  on  credit— the  basis  on  which  you  prob¬ 
ably  make  most  of  your  other  substantial  purchases. 

The  Guaranty  Plan  of  Time-Payments 
on  Pleasure  Cars  and  Trucks 

Under  the  Guaranty  Plan  you  have  your  choice  of 
practically  any  standard  make  of  car.  You  pay  the 
dealer  a  definite  sum  in  cash— according  to  the  price  of 
the  car— followed  by  eight  monthly  installments,  which 
you  send  direct  to  us.  as  we  take  your  note  off  the 
dealer’s  hands.  The  Guaranty  Plan  is  simple,  safe, 
free  from  haggling,  uncertainty  and  red  tape. 

The  Guaranty  Truck  Plan  enables  you  to  buy  trucks 
on  much  the  same  basis  as  pleasure  cars.  You  send 
us  twelve  monthly  remittances,  after  you  have  made 
a  definite  cash  payment  to  the  dealer,  who  forwards 
your  note  to  us. 

The  Cost  is  Negligible 

With  the  Guaranty  Plun,  on  both  pleasure  cars  and 
trucks,  our  charges  to  you  consist  merely  in  the  usual 
rate  of  interest,  for  the  use  of  the  money,  plus  a  small 
incidental  charge  covering  necessary  insurance  (for 
your  protection  and  ours)  and  our  overhead  expense 
in  executing  the  details  of  the  plan. 

If  you  arc  in  the  market  for  a  car  and  would  like  to 
use  the  Guaranty  Plan,  let  us  know  what  make  inter¬ 
ests  you.  and  we  will  be  glad  to  arrange  the  preliminary 
details  for  you  with  a  responsible  Guaranty  dealer. 


Motor  Car  and  Truck  Dealers 

If  you  arc  not  yet  registered  as  a 
Guaranty  dealer,  you  should  know 
about  the  Guaranty  Plans.  Write 
us  for  information  regarding  the 
recent  improvements,  stating  names 
of  cars  and  trucks  >ou  sell. 

GUARANTY  SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 

l»»M  N.  V.  Suit  Itwt 
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U'krn  yan  n ad  a  nrtu  hatfsry,  rrmemkr  there  it  a  Frttl*Q-lju  Battery  •/ art  at  tru 
fir  y*ur  car.  and  ti  xu//  f/tr  fan  tuprmr  i er\n<e  and  tah\fa<tnn 


'VU**  Pr#.ct  n  I  if**  Cc%  U  S.  \ta,n  Office  and  Factofy.lnduiupoliijnd. 
1  he  I  rest-vj- L^lte  V_,0.,  Canadian Vfj.n Oftc* IT Factory. Mm*  on. Ont 

birat  Factory  Brant  ha  in  Searty  AH  La  rye  Cmei.  Spam/  Server  Siatoani  Every  ukert 


This  service  watches  over  your  Prest-O-Lite  Stor¬ 
age  Battery  to  insure  its  lasting  satisfaction.  Its  aim 
is  not  only  to  remedy  battery  troubles,  but  also  to 
prevent  them. 

300,000  Prest-O-Lite  Batteries  will  be  used  by 
manufacturers  on  the  cars  of  1917 — hundreds  of 
thousands  are  already  in  use.  Every*  Prest-O-Lite 
Battery,  by  its  abundant  power,  vitality  and  durability,  has 
proved  its  right  to  bear  the  Prest-O-Lite  name. 


These  Prest-O-Lite  factory  branehes^in 
central  points  throughout  the  entire  country, 
form  the  nucleus  ofvthe'  great  Prcst-O-Lite 
System  of  Battery  Service.  In  other  towns 
and  villages  over  the  entire  country  you  will 
find  special  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Stations. 


No  matter  what  make  of  car  you  drive,  you  arc  invited  to 
visit  any  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station  for  free  inspection  and 
service. 
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The  sunset  tints  had  died  away,  and  the  room,  his  eye*  rTht>  T^OffXO  IZiti  "***•  donr  'ho1  brought  up  than  there  was  of  unp*f 
the  coolness  which  comes  into  the  An  flashed.  his  face  l  UK  l  tXUS  I\IU  yo*  through  the  foot  “YV  know  the  way  things  been  brea* 
zona  hills  with  night's  upproneh  was  grew  darker.  “All  f-..-,-!  « — f1  this  time,  and  yo'rc  ing  down  there  the  last  few  months— 

settling  down  over  the  wide  plateau  right.”  the  justice  sendin'  me  over  the  an'  I'm  an  American." 

when  the  sheriff  drove  his  roadster  out  of  the  peace  announced  when  he  had  road  fer  it-  When  I  come  back"  (his  The  court  rubbed  his  grizzled  jna 
through  the  mesquite  to  Whetstone's  lit-  proclaimed  for  the  defendant’s  benefit  voice  was  deep,  inflexionless).  “I'm  go-  and.  finding  that  he  had  smudged  it 
tie  jail.  A  coyote  was  singing  his  weird  the  nature  of  the  charge  and  had  sworn  in'  to  get  yo'  through  the  haid."  Hi*  with  ink,  laid  down  his  pen.  The  shentf 
song  to  the  first  pallid  star*  the  witnesses.  “Well  get  to  work.  Cut  face  was  rigid  a*  he  resumed  hi*  seat-  left  his  seat  and  walked  to  the  benci 

The  prisoner  was  pacing  back  and  loose,  Olson.”  The  sheriff's  thoughts  went  back  to  which  the  defendant  was  occupying 

forth  within  the  concrete  cubicle;  the  Holding  his  bandaged  foot  before  him  the  previous  morning  in  the  office  when  “How  long  have  you  been  tearing 
barred  portal  opened  complatningly  for  on  another  chair,  as  though  it  were  an  his  chief  deputy  had  interrupted  hi*  around  with  those  revolutionist#?'' 
his  egrei'S.  The  sheriff  snapped  the  exhihit  in  the  case,  the  Swede  who  ran  reading  of  the  letter  from  the  morning  The  Peco*  Kid  raised  his  eyes  to  loo* 
padlock  fast  again  In  it*  thick  staple,  the  eating  house  narrated  the  details  of  mail,  and  had  forestalled  hi*  project  of  at  him.  "Four  years.” 
and  now,  as  the  two  men  stood  side  by  the  outrage;  the  prisoner  had  swag-  doing  the  favor  requested  therein;  he  “Started  in  with  General  Blanco.  I 
side,  the  voice  of  the  little  wolf  came  gered  into  hi*  place  of  busine**,  thrown  remembered  what  George  had  said:  reckon,  when  he  first  came  up  to  Ag.< 
floating  down  upon  them  through  the  down  a  big  gun  on  him.  and  ordered  h'm  “Hang  him  some  day,  I  reckon,  unless  Prieta;  his  crowd  were  packing  tho*i 
fragrant  dusk.  The  half-breed  turned  to  dance  all  this  without  reason  or  you  shoot  him  getting  him."  He  re-  .3B  guns  on  .45  frames— anyhow  a 
until  he  was  facing  southward,  and  provocation  Then,  even  while  the  wit-  called  the  words  which  the  justice  of  many  u*  could  lay  hold  of  them  were 
remained  thua  like  a  statue  until  ness  was  striving  his  utmost  to  comply  the  peace  had  spoken  a  few  hours  ago:  Tell  me  about  it— where  you've  been.' 
his  captor's  hand  touched  him  lightly  with  the  frequent  demands  to  raise  “1  do  know  where  he's  goln',  an'  that’s 

on  the  arm.  them  higher,  the  wanton  visitor  had  the  gallows-  unless  yo’  happen  to  beat  rpilE  prisoner  came  closer  to  the  sheriff 

put  a  large  bullet  through  one  of  his  him  to  it  with  a  fo'ty-five  some  day."  J-  and  recited  in  an  undertone  thc 

AFEW  minutes  later,  when  the  road-  feet.  A  timeworn  story,  it  brought  He  gazed  down  at  the  subject  of  those  epic  of  his  wanderings  throughout  those 
ster  stopped  before  the  galvanized  neither  mirth  nor  anger  to  the  two  prophecies,  who  had  been  unfortunate  wide  regions  over  which  war  hud  lieer 
Iron  building  wherein  the  populace  of  officials  behind  the  table  at  the  head  of  enough  to  happen  along  into  this  corner  sweeping  buck  and  forth  like  a  recur- 
Whetstone  enjoyed  movingpicturestwire  the  room,  but  both  the  sheriff  and  the  of  the  world  just  about  two  decades  too  ring  flame.  It  was  a  long  tale;  it  wii> 
a  week  and  between  time*  witnessed  such  justice  of  the  peace  saw  rage  sweeping  late  to  fit  into  iU  population.  His  own  lesonant  with  the  musical  numc*  of  re 
Intermittent  spectacle*  n»  the  law'*  over  that  expanse  of  faces  in  a  swift  complete  understanding  of  that  reason  mote  villages  anil  guerrilla  chiefs;  it 
workings  brought  for  their  edification,  wave.  The  Pecos  Kid  remained  ex-  which  the  Peco*  Kid  had  so  miserably  abounded  with  detail  of  large  action 
tho  Pecos  Kid  climbed  out  of  the  ma-  prrssionless  as  though  perhaps  he  were  failed  to  explain  a  few  minutes  since —  As  the  narrator  went  on  with  it  hi- 
chine  ns  grim  as  an  Apache.  Among  not  even  listening.  his  thorough  knowledge  of  that  ineom-  voire  softened,  his  eyes  grew  eager.  It 

the  crowd  who  hud  gathered  in  front  of  A  waiter  and  a  customer  corroborated  patibility— made  the  whole  affair  seem  was  quite  evident  that  the  Pecos  Kid 
the  door  he  passed  scowling  straight  the  Swede's  lair  The  justice  of  the  to  him  absolutely  hopeless.  had  been  having  a  fine  time  down  there 

ahead;  there  wn*  someth. ng  sinister  in  peace  bent  hi*  eye*  on  the  defendant  He  was  awakened  from  his  musings  these  last  four  year*, 

hia  bcuring,  a  threat  in  his  soft-footed  “How  come  yo'  raised  a  ruction  that-  by  the  voire  of  the  just  ice  »>f  the  peace.  When  the  story  was  done  the  sheriff 
walk.  The  Irut hern -faced  dry  farmers  away?  That  ain’t  no  way  to  carry  on."  who  was  holding  his  inked  pen  above  the  nodded  and  left  his  side  to  lean  over  the 
frowned  back  nt  him,  but  drew  away.  His  voice  was  sincere,  his  eyes  were  not  commitment  paper  at  he  spoke:  “Come  little  table,  whispering  into  the  car  o( 
It  was  like  the  passing  of  a  wolf  among  unkind.  The  Pecos  Kid  looked  up  into  to  think  of  it.  we  might  as  well  get  thet  the  Justice  of  the  peace,  who  nodded 
a  crowd  of  well-domesticuted  dogs.  hi*  face  and,  meeting  that  sincerity  gun  swore  to  fer  an  exhibit  when  the  presently  and  then  addressed  the  room: 

As  the  Justice  of  the  peace  rapped  on  halfway,  remained  silent  for  some  sec-  casa  conies  to  trial.  Sheriff,  ef  yo'll  “Co't's  adjourned."  lie  shoved  aside 
the  little  table  which  had  been  brought  ends,  groping  in  his  own  soul.  identify  it — "  the  unsigned  commitment  paper.  "I’ll 

In  to  serve  the  law’s  purposes,  he  gated  -  Well"  hr  replied  finally,  “this  camp"  The  sheriff  raised  his  hand,  and  jest  hold  this  case  onder  advisement." 

over  the  filling  hall,  and  n  shade  of  —he  threw  hock  his  head  "My  God!  when  he  had  been  sworn  he  picked  up  "All  right,  come  along,"  tho  sheriff 
fond  regret  came  over  his  fuce;  he  what  else  i*  there  to  do  anyhow?"  he  the  big  single-action  revolver  which  he  bade  the  prisoner,  and  before  the  mur- 
leaned  toward  the  sheriff,  who  was  sit-  cried.  From  the  room  behind  him  a  had  token  from  the  holster  of  the  Pccoa  muring  audience  had  fairly  begun  ra¬ 
ting  beside  him.  "Time*,"  he  whis-  murmur  rose,  and  all  the  eyes  of  that  Kid  at  the  time  of  the  arrest;  perhaps  ing  from  their  scats  the  puir  wero  wel' 
pored,  "hev  changed  mighty  swift  in  majority  were  focused  on  him  now  in  it  was  because  he  had  a  liking  for  fire  on  their  way  toward  the  front  door, 
this  valley.  Me  an’  yo'  mind  when  uncompromising  hostility.  srmt  that  he  fondled  the  weapon  while  The  roadster  was  roaring  down  Whet- 

drillin'  a  Swede  through  the  foot  hecu*  he  was  speaking  the  words  which  would  stone's  wide  main  street  when  the  Peco. 

he  wouldn't  dance  high  enough  wa'n’t  rPHE  justice  of  the  peace  fumbled  make  it  a  portion  of  the  evidence.  Kid  allowed  curiosity  to  get  the  better 
even  a  good  Joke.  Now  it's  assault  ±  among  the  papers  on  the  little  table.  While  be  was  in  the  act  of  twirling  the  of  him.  "Where,"  he  demanded,  "do  yo' 
with  a  deadly  wcepon  with  intent  to  trying  to  find  a  commitment  blank,  cylinder  he  broke  off  from  addressing  aim  to  take  me  now?" 
commit  the  crime  of  murder  an'  the  “Kf  yo’ hev  any  witnesses?  Or  want  to  the  court.  "Hello!"  he  said  softly  as  The  sheriff  pulled  from  his  pocke*. 

the  letter  which  he  hud  thrust  in  there 
half  folded  when  thr 
chief  deputy  had  con¬ 
veyed  to  him  the  news  of 
Whetstone's  trouble  P> 
this  time  they  hsd  reached 
the  limit*  of  the  town,  and 
he  stopped  the  car.  "Where 
I'm  taking  you  dr|x-nds  on 
you,"  He  straightened  nut 
•be  crumpled  page*  "I* 
you  want  to.  you  can  stay 
here  and  go  to  jail,  and 
end  up  by  killing  somebody 
or  living  killed;  or — "  ll> 
held  the  letter  under  the 
little  electric  lamp  by  the 
magneto.  "This  man's  an 
old  friend  of  mine.  He’s 
a  colonel  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  army,  and  his  regi¬ 
ment  is  in  the  expedition 
after  Villa.  He  wrote 
to  me: 

"Dear  Jim,"  he  read  the 
words  as  the  colonel  hsii 
written  them,  "if  you  can 
find  n  man  for  me  who 
isn’t  afraid  of  taking  a 
long  chance  and  who 
know*  northern  Mrum 
I’ll  lie  greatly  obliged.  I 
want  a  scout  the  worst 
way  before  the  regiment 
more*  south  If  you  4* 
know  anyone  who'll  All  ik 
bill,  you’ll  have  to  get  him 
down  to  camp  for  me 
within  the  next  four  day*. 
After  that  lime  well  be 
across  the  border  and  go- 
ing  fast." 

)lm  "To-morrow  morning." 

the  sheriff  said  when  hr 
had  finished  r  eta  d  i  n  g . 
“ends  the  four  days.  This  car  enn  just 
travel  the  distunec  within  that  time 
It's  up  to  you." 

The  Pecos  Kid  was  leaning  forward 


y  anything  in 
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Success 

/  HIS  btcst  Briscoe  reflects  the  success  of  the  Briscoe  Motor 
/  Corporation  and  is  the  result  of  a  simple  rule.  Give  better 

J  value  and  people  will  seek  you  out.  Increased  facilities  and  out¬ 
put  enable  us  to  make  you  a  price  of  $685  on  this  newest  Briscoe. 

Distinction 

'  /  HIS  car  has  the  Half-Million  Dollar  Motor,  the  longest  long- 

/  stroke  motor,  increased  power;  unusual  gasoline  economy, 
s J  You  will  again  say.  “It  is  the  best  looking  car  of  the  season  " 

It  has  every  wanted  accessory 

Rpsponsihilitii 

f  |  UR  obligation  starts  with  your  ownership  of  a  Briscoe.  The 

)  relation  of  the  Briscoe  Motor  Corporation  to  its  owners  is 

V/  unique.  Write  and  we  will  tell  you  about  it.  Also  ask  for 
the  book.  “The  Half-Million  Dollar  Motor." 

* 

Five  Passen&tr  Touring  Car  .  $68 5  Coachaire  .  .  .  $8|0 

Four  Passenger  Roadster  .  .  $685  Delivery  Car  {Canopy  Top  Body!  J 700 

BRISCOE  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

Department  6 4  JACKSON.  MICHIGAN 

CANADIAN  BKCCOC  MOTCK  CO,  IjL  BM^.Od 

— . .  — . :  . 
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THE  ZAGAZIG  CRYPTOGRAM 


BY  SAX  ROHMER 


Weymouth  looked  up  in  surprise.  and.  my  memory  hurking  buck  to  an  adventure  which 
“Indeed."  he  said.  “You  are  in-  we  had  shared  in  the  past,  1  suddenly  glimpsed  the 
teres  ted  in  this,  then?"  depths  of  my  own  stupidity. 

“Very!  Have  you  any  suggrs-  He  suspected  the  presence  of  an  eavesdropper, 
tion  to  offer?"  Yes.  incredible  though  it  might  appear,  we  were 

Moving  from  my  seat,  I  also  bent  spied  upon  in  the  New  Louvre;  agents  of  the  Si- Fun. 
over  the  papar  and  read,  in  grow-  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu,  were  actually  within  the  walla  of 
\f  '  ~  ing  astonishment,  the  following:  the  great  hotel! 

i  I  n  xr  xn\r  t  i  "r  **urri*'<l  out  into  the  corridor,  and  descended 

by  the  lift  to  the  lobby.  M.  Samarkan.  long  famous 
JL  g-.  -  a.  -  g.  -oj;  -  J;  -  g:  -  **  *  * !  as  maitre  dltitel  of  one  of  Cairo's  fashionable  khans. 

-i.i  -  :g;  -  Z.-  a;  -  P-«-*-t;  -  G;  -  s  -  and  now  prinelpa1  of  lhc  Npw  LoUvr.,  g^ted  us 
\‘a:  '  •  ’  .fc  *  *'P‘  ‘  °  ’  true  Greek  courtesy.  He  trusted  that  we  should 

-  J.g.  :*.g.  be  prrt*nt  Bl  charitable  function  or  other  to  be 

“This  is  utterly  incomprehensible.  held  at  the  hotel  on  the  following  evening. 

It  can  be  nothing  but  some  foolish  “If  possible.  M.  Samarkan,  if  possible.”  said  Smith, 
practical  joke.  It  consists  merely  “We  have  many  demands  upon  our  time.”  Then, 
of  the  word  'Zagazig*  repeated  six  abruptly,  to  me:  "Come.  Petrie,  we  will  walk  as  far  as 
or  seven  times,  which  can  have  no  Charing  Cross  and  lake  a  cab  from  the  rank  there.” 
possible  significance!"  “The  hall  porter  can  call  you  a  cub,”  said  M. 

folio  at  r  "Cant  it?"  rapped  Smith.  Samarkan.  aolicitous  for  the  comfort  of  his  guest*. 

SamarLan!  "Well."  I  said,  “what  has  Zara-  "Thanks."  said  Smith  curtly:  "we  prefer  to  walk 

tig  to  do  with  Fu-Manchu.  or  to  do  a  little  way." 
with  us?" 

“Zagaxig.mydearPetrie.ua  very  T)ASSIKG  along  the  Strand,  he  took  my  arm,  and 
unsavory  Arab  town  in  Lower  Egypt,  as  you  know!"  *  said,  speaking  close  to  my  ear:  “That  pluce  is  alive 
He  returned  the  paper  to  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat  with  spies,  Petrie,  or  If  there  are  only  a  few  of 
and.  noting  my  bewilderment,  burst  into  one  of  his  them  they  are  remarkably  efficient!" 
sudden  laughs.  "You  think  I  am  talking  nonsense,"  Not  another  word  could  I  get  from  him.  nlthough 
he  said;  “but.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thst  message  in  I  was  eager  enough  to  talk,  for  one  dearer  to  me 
the  paper  has  been  puxxling  me  since  it  appeared—  than  all  else  in  the  world  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
yesterday  morning— and  at  last  I  think  I  see  light."  damnable  organisation  wo  know  as  tho  Si-Fan.  until, 
He  pulled  out  his  pipe  and  began  rapidly  to  load  it.  arrived  at  Charing  Cross,  he  walked  out  to  tho  cub 
"I  have  been  growing  care  lees  of  late.  Petrie."  he  rank.  "Jump  ini"  he  ordered, 
continued;  and  no  hint  of  merriment  remained  in  He  opened  the  door  of  the  first  cab  on  the  rank. 

his  voice.  Ilia  gaunt  face  was  drawn  grimly,  and  "Drive  to  J -  Street,  Kensington.”  ho  directed 

his  eye*  glittered  like  steel.  "In  future  I  must  avoid  the  man. 

going  out  alone  at  night  as  much  as  possible."  In  something  of  a  mental  stupor  I  entered  und 

Inspector  Weymouth  was  staring  at  Smith  in  a  found  myself  seated  beside  Smith.  The  cab  made  off 
puzzled  way;  and  certainly  I  was  every  whit  as  toward  Trafalgar  Square,  then  swung  around  into 
mystified  as  he.  Whitehall.  ”I.ook  behind!"  cried  Smith,  intense  ex- 

“I  am  dispoeed  to  believe."  said  my  friend,  in  hi.  ciu-mcnt  expressed  in  his  voice:  "Look  behind!" 
rapid,  incisive  way.  “that  the  decoit  met  hie  end  at  I  turned  and  peered  through  the  little  square  win- 
the  hands  of  a  tell  man.  possibly  dark  and  almost  dow.  The  cab  which  had  stood  second  upon  the  rank 
certainly  clean-shaven.  If  this  missing  personage  was  closely  following  us! 

ween  on  chilly  nights,  a  long  tweed  traveling  coat  “We  are  tracked!"  whispered  my  companion.  "If 
and  affects  soft  gray  hate.  I  shall  not  be  surprised."  further  evidence  were  necessary  of  the  fact  thut 
Weymouth  stared  at  me  in  frank  bewilderment.  our  every  movement  is  watched,  here  it  Is!" 

"By  the  way.  inspector."  added  Smith,  a  sudden  I  turned  to  him.  momentarily  at  a  loss  for  words) 

gleam  of  inspiration  entering  his  keen  eyes,  “did  I  "Was  this  the  object  of  our  journey?"  1  mud. 

not  see  that  the  8.S.  Asdomoa  arrived  recently?"  “Your  reference  to  a  'rendezvous’  was  presumably 
•The  Oriental  Navigation  Company’s  boat?"  in-  addressed  to  a  hypothetical  spy?” 
quirtd  Weymouth  in  a  hopeless  tone  "Yes.  She  "Partly,"  he  replied.  "1  have  a  plan,  as  you  will 
docked  yesterday  evening."  see  in  a  moment." 

"If  Jack  Forsyth  it  still  I  looked  again  from  the 

chief  officer,  I  shall  look  window  In  the  rear  of  the 

him  up."  declared  Smith.  i  cab.  We  were  now  puss- 

“You  recall  his  brother.  Jx '»g  between  the  House  of 

.  lords  and  the  back  of 
Westminster  Aliliey,  and 
fifty  yards  behind  us  the 
pursuing  cab  was  crossing 
from  Whitehall!  A  grout 
excitement  grew  up  within 
me,  and  a  great  curiosity 
respecting  the  identity  of 
our  pursuer. 

“What  is  the  place  for 
which  we  lire  bound, 
Smith?”  I  said  rapidly. 

"It  is  a  house  which  I 
chanced  to  notice  n  few 
days  ago.  and  I  marked  it 
as  uaeful  for  such  n  pur- 

other  words,  we  see  before  us  one  whom  Fu-Manchu  T  SAW  little  of  N'ayland  pose  as  our  present  one. 

has  rebuked  for  some  shortcoming.”  1  Smith  for  the  remainder  You  will  see  what  I  mean 

I  shuddered  coldly.  Familiar  as  I  should  have  of  that  day.  Presumably  L  when  we  arrive.” 

been  with  the  methods  of  the  dread  Chinaman,  with  he  was  following  those  vTtrMa-t On  we  wen‘>  following 
his  callous  disregard  of  human  suffering,  of  human  "promptings"  to  which  he  Z' 'F  f  &  f  the  course  of  the  river, 

life,  of  human  law.  I  could  not  reconcile  my  ideas—  had  referred,  though  I  was  f  then  ,urni,d  over  Vnux- 

the  ideas  of  a  modern,  ordinary  middle-class  practi-  unable  to  conjecture  1  '  hall  Bridge  and  on  down 

tioner— with  these  Far  Eastern  devilries  which  were  whither  they  were  leading  #  WJ  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Rond 

taking  place  in  London.  him.  Then  toward  dusk  f  //  into  a  very  dreary  neigh- 

Nayland  Smith  was  standing  staring  vaguely  be-  he  arrived  in  a  perfect  _  ,  _  ,  ..  borhood  where  gasometers 

fore  him  a.id  tugging  at  the  lobe  of  his  left  ear.  whirl,  figuratively  sweep-  Thel  aertllxh  Euraxian  icvman.  Zarml  . .  .  formed  the  notable  feature 

"Come  along!”  he  ordered  suddenly.  ing  me  off  my  feet.  of  the  landscape. 

When  he  had  got  a  cab  he  indicated  a  paragraph  "Get  your  coat  on.  “That’s  the  Oval  jus! 

on  the  front  page  which  appeared  under  the  head-  Petrie!"  he  cried;  "you  forget  that  we  have  a  most  beyond.”  said  Smith  suddenly,  "and  here  we  arc." 
ing  of  "Personal."  Weymouth  bent  frowningly  over  urgent  appointment."  In  a  narrow  cul-de-sac,  which  apparently  com- 

the  paper,  holding  it  close  to  his  eyes,  for  this  was  Beyond  doubt  I  had  forgotten  that  we  had  any  ap-  munieated  with  the  boundary  of  the  famous  cricket 
a  gloomy  morning  and  the  light  in  the  cab  was  poor,  pointment  whatever  that  evening,  and  some  surprise  ground,  the  cabman  pulled  up.  Smith  jumped  out 
"Such  things  don’t  enter  into  my  sphere.  Mr.  must  have  shown  upon  my  face,  for  my  friend  con-  and  paid  the  fare. 

Smith."  he  replied,  "but  no  doubt  the  proper  depart-  tinued:  "Really  you  are  becoming  very  forgetful.  You  “Pull  back  to  that  court  with  the  iron  posts.”  he 
ment  at  the  yard  have  seen  it.”  know  we  can  no  longer  trust  the  phone.  I  have  to  leave  directed  the  man.  "and  wait  there  for  me."  Then: 

“I  »h*y  seen  it!"  averred  Nayland  certain  instructions  for  Weymouth  at  the  rendezvous!”  "Come  on.  Petrie!" 

Snath;  “but  they  have  also  been  unable  to  read  it!"  There  was  a  hidden  significance  in  his  manner.  Side  by  side  we  entered  the  wooden  gate  of  a  small 


“Naturally;  since  he 
was  done  to  death  in  my 
presence.”  I  replied;  for 
the  words  awoke  memories 
of  one  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu’s 
most  ghastly  crimes,  al¬ 
ways  associated  in  my 
mind  with  the  cry  of  a 
nighthawk. 

•The  divine  afflatus 
should  never  be  neglected." 
announced  Nayland,Smith 
didactically,  "wild  though 
iU  promptings  may  seem  “ 


GET  HIS  NUMBER!!! 


The  man  whose  faulty  brakes  cause  an  accident  ought 
to  have  his  number  taken.  It  is  his  own  fault — it  is  in¬ 
excusable. 

Police  records  indicate  that  the  great  majority  of  serious 
automobile  accidents  are  due  to  faulty  brakes.  The  Brake 
Lining  wears  out  —some  kinds  faster  than  others. 

You  can  blame  whom  you  please  but  the  belter  way  is 
to  insist  that  the  brakes  on  your  car  be  lined  with 


Iher  rn  o.J 

HYDRAULIC  COMPRESS* 
Brake  Lining -100% 


OUR  GUARANTEE: 

TWm*Ml  Rrak*  I  Ufa*  it  sUoUtsIr  lumnltNi  •« 

mnv*  ••(••lad my  rrnla  U  «!*»•«#  any 

ti+1  sHmM  by  h~t. 


and  holding  power  even  when  it 
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detached  house,  or  mote  properly  cottage.  and  paurd 
up  the  tiled  path  Inward  a  sort  of  side  entrance 
whirh  apparently  ifave  access  to  the  tiny  garden.  At 
this  moment  I  became  aware  nf  two  things;  the  first 
that  the  house  was  an  empty  one,  and  thr  second 
that  some  one  -ime  one  who  had  quit  the  second 
cub  ( which  I  hod  heard  pull  up  at  no  great  distance 
behind  us)— was  approaching  slealthily  along  the 
dark  and  uninviting  street,  walking  upon  the  op¬ 
posite  pavement  and  taking  advantage  of  the  shadow 
of  a  high  wooden  fence  which  skirted  it  for  some 
distance. 

Smith  pushed  the  gate  open,  and  I  found  myself 
in  a  narrow  passageway  in  almost  complete  dark¬ 
ness.  But  my  friend  walked  confidently  forward, 
turned  the  angle  of  the  building,  and  entered  the 
miniature  wilderness  which  once  had  been  a  garden. 

"In  here,  Petrie !"  he 
whispered. 

He  seized  me  by  the 
arm.  pushed  open  a 
door,  and  thrust  me 
forward  down  two 
stone  steps  into  abso¬ 
lute  darkness. 

"Walk  straight 
ahead  I”  he  directed. 

■till  In  the  same  intense 
whisper,  "and  you  will 
find  a  locked  door  hav¬ 
ing  n  broken  panel. 

Watch  through  the 
opening  for  anyone  who 
muy  enter  the  room  be¬ 
yond.  but  see  that  your 
presence  is  not  detected 
Whatever  I  say  or  do. 
don’t  stir  until  I  actu¬ 
ally  rejoin  you." 

lie  stepped  back 
across  the  lloor  and 
was  gone.  One  glimpse 
I  had  of  him,  silhouetted 
against  the  faint  light 
of  the  open  door,  then 
tin’  door  was  gently 
closed,  ami  I  was  left 
alone  In  the  empty 
house. 

Smlth’a  methods  fre¬ 
quently  surprised  me, 
hut  nlways  In  the  past 
I  had  found  that  they 
were  dictated  by  sound 
reniona.  I  had  no  doubt 
that  un  emergency  un¬ 
known  to  me  dictated 
his  present  course,  but 
It  was  with  my  mind  in 
a  wildly  confused  condi¬ 
tion  that  I  groped  for 
and  found  the  door  with 
the  broken  panel  and 
that  I  stood  there  in 
the  complete  darkness 
of  tile  deserted  house 
listening. 

I  can  well  appreciate 
how  the  blind  develop  an  unusually  keen  sen*.- 
of  hearing;  for  there,  in  the  blackness,  which  (at 
first)  was  entirely  unrelieved  by  any  speck  of 
light.  I  became  aware  of  the  fact,  by  dint  of  tense 
listening,  that  Smith  was  retiring  by  means  of 
some  gateway  at  the  upper  end  of  the  little  garden, 
ami  I  became  aware  of  the  foct  that  a  lane  or 
court,  with  which  this  gateway  communicated,  gave 
access  to  the  main  rood. 

Faintly  1  heard  our  discharged  cab  backing  out 
from  the  cul-de-sac;  thrn.  from  some  nearer  place, 
come  Smith's  voice  speaking  loudly: 

"Come  along.  I’rtrle.”  he  cried;  "there  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  us  to  wait.  Weymouth  will  see  the  note 
pinned  on  the  door.” 

I  STARTED,  and  was  about  to  stumble  back 
*  across  the  room,  when,  as  my  mind  began  tn  work 
moro  clearly,  I  reolixed  that  the  words  had  been 
spoken  a*  a  ruse:  a  favorite  device  of  Nayland 
Smith’s. 

Rigidly  I  stood  then  and  continued  to  listen. 

"All  right,  cabman."  came  more  distantly  now; 
"back  to  the  New  Louvre.  Jump  in.  Petrie." 

The  cah  went  rattling  away — ns  a  faint  light  be¬ 
came  perceptible  in  the  room  beyond  the  broken 
panel 

Hitherto  I  had  been  able  to  detect  the  presence  of 
this  panel  only  by  my  sense  of  touch  and  by  mean*  of 
a  faint  draft  which  blew  through  it;  now  it  sudilenly 
became  clearly  percrptihlr.  I  found  myself  looking 
into  what  was  evidently  the  principal  room  of  the 
house:  n  dreary  npartmen!  with  tatters  of  paper 
hanging  from  the  walls  and  litter  of  all  sort*  lying 
about  upon  the  floor  and  in  the  rusty  firrplacr. 

Some  one  had  partly  raised  the  front  window  and 
opened  the  shutters.  A  patch  of  moonlight  shone 
down  upon  the  floor  immediately  below  my  hiding 


place  and  furthermore  maided  me  vaguely  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  disorder  of  the  room. 

A  bulky  figure  showed  silhouetted  against  the 
dirty  panes-  It  was  that  of  a  man  who,  leaning 
upon  the  window  sill,  was  peering  intently  in.  Si¬ 
lently  he  had  approached,  and  silently  had  raised  the 
sash  and  opened  the  shutters. 

DOR  thirty  second*  nr  more  be  stood  so.  moving  hi* 
1  head  from  right  to  left,  and  I  watched  him  through 
the  broken  panel,  almost  holding  my  breath  with 
suspense.  Then,  fully  raising  the  window,  the  man 
stepped  into  the  room.  and.  first  reclosing  the  shut¬ 
ters.  suddenly  flashed  the  light  of  an  electric  lamp 
all  about  the  place.  I  wa*  enabled  to  discern  him 
more  clearly— this  mysterious  spy  who  had  tracked 
us  from  thr  very  moment  that  we  had  left  the  hotel. 


He  wa*  a  man  of  portly  buihi,  wearing  a  heavy 
fur-liaed  overcoat  and  havinr  a  soft  felt  hat.  the 
brim  turned  down  so  a*  to  shade  the  upper  part  of  his 
face.  Moreover,  be  wore  his  fur  cellar  turned  up, 
which  served  further  to  disguise  him,  since  it  con¬ 
cealed  the  contour  of  hks  neck.  But  the  eyes  which 
now  were  searching  every  comer  of  the  room,  the 
alert,  dark  eye*,  were  strangely  familiar.  The  Mark 
mustache,  the  clear-cut.  aquiline  no**,  confirmed  the 
impreasion. 

Our  follower  eras  M.  Samarkan,  manager  of  thr 
New  Louvre! 

I  suppressed  a  gasp  of  astonishment.  Small  won¬ 
der  that  our  plans  had  leaked  out.  This  wa*  a 
momentous  discovrry  indeed. 

And  as  I  watched  the  portly  Creek,  who  wa*  not 
only  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ms  it  res  dliotel  in 
Europe  but  also  a  creature  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu.  he 
ca*t  the  light  of  his  electric  lamp  upon  a  note  at¬ 
tached  by  means  of  a  drawing  pin  to  the  inside  of 
the  room  door.  I  immediately  divined  that  my 
friend  must  have  pinned  the  note  in  its  place  earlier 
In  the  day;  even  at  that  distance  I  recognized  Smith’s 
neat  writing. 

Samarkan  quickly  scanned  the  message  scribbled 
upon  the  white  page;  then,  rihibiting  an  agility  un¬ 
common  in  a  man  of  his  bulk,  he  threw  open  the  shut- 
ter*  again,  having  first  replaced  his  lamp  in  his 
pocket,  climbed  out  into  the  little  front  garden,  re¬ 
closed  the  window,  and  disappeared ! 

A  moment  I  stood,  lost  to  my  surroundings, 
plunged  in  a  sea  of  wonderment  concerning  the 
damnable  organization  which,  it*  tentacles  extend¬ 
ing  1  knew  not  whither,  since  new  and  unexpected 
limbs  were  ever  coming  to  light,  sought  no  less  a 
goal  than  yellow  dominion  of  the  worli  I  reflected 
how  one  man— Nayland  Smith— alone  stood  between 
this  powerful  group  and  the  ruination  of  their 


project*,  when  I  wa*  aroused  by  a  hand  grasping  rr*y 
arm  in  the  darkness! 

I  uttered  a  short  cry,  of  which  1  was  instantly 
ashamed,  for  Nayland  Smith’s  voice  came:  ** I 
startled  you.  eh.  Petrie?" 

"Smith,"  1  said,  “how  long  have  you  leer  stand¬ 
ing  there?" 

“I  only  returned  in  time  Ui  see  our  Fenlmurc 
Cooper  friend  retreating  through  the  window,”  h«r 
replied;  "but  no  doubt  you  had  a  good  look  at  him?” 

-1  had.”  1  answered  eagerly.  "It  was  Samarkan.” 

“I  thought  so.  1  have  suspected  ns  much  for  *s 
long  Urns' 

“Was  this  the  object  of  our  visit  here7" 

‘‘It  was  one  of  tho  objects."  admitted  Nayland 
Smith  evasively. 

From  some  place  not  far  distant  came  the  sound 

of  a  restarted  engine. 

"The  other,"  ho 
added,  "was  this:  to  en¬ 
able  M.  Samarkan  to 
read  the  note  which  I 
had  pinned  upon  the 
doorl” 

•  IT  ERE  you  are. 

II  Petrie."  said  Nay¬ 
land  Smith,  and  he 
tossed  across  the  table 
the  folded  copy  of  n 
morning  paper.  "Thi» 
may  assist  you  in  your 
study  of  the  first  Zag u- 
*rig  met  saga.” 

I  set  down  my  cup 
and  turned  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  *’ Personal” 
column  on  the  front 
puge  of  the  Journal.  A 
paragraph  appeared 
therein  conceived  as 
follows : 

ZAGA/U<-  Z.  -  a  •  g. 

I:  •  tn*-".*: 

-  A  -  -  :(l,  -  a:  •  a;g 

-  A,x,  -  i;  -  g ,t.A  ,‘if.a.Z  - 
Aid.  4)  -  ta  z  i  g. 

I  stared  across  ut  my 
friend  In  sstreme  be¬ 
wilderment. 

“But,  Smith,”  I  cried, 
“these  messages  arc 
utterly  meaningless." 

"Not  at  nil.”  ho 
rapped  back.  "Scotland 
Yard  thought  they  were 
meaningless  at  first, 
and  I  must  admit  that 
they  suggested  nothing 
tu  me  for  n  long  time; 
but  the  dead  ducuit  was 
the  clue  to  the  first, 
Petrie,  and  the  note 
pinned  upon  the  door  of 
tho  house  near  tho 
Oval  is  the  clue  to 
the  second.” 

Stupidly  I  continued  to  stare  at  him  until  he  broke 
into  a  grim  smile.  "Surely  you  understand?"  he 
said.  "You  remember  where  the  dead  llurman  was 
found?" 

“Oh.  perfectly."  I  responded. 

"You  know  the  street  along  which,  ordinarily,  ono 
would  approach  the  wharf  T” 

"Three  Colt  Street?" 

"Three  Colt  Street;  exactly.  Well,  on  the  night 
that  the  Burmun  met  his  end  I  had  an  appointment 
in  Three  Colt  Street  with  Weymuulh.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  wo*  mode  by  phone,  from  the  New  Louvre!  My 
rah  broke  down  and  I  never  arrived.  I  discovered 
later  that  Weymouth  had  received  a  telegram  pur¬ 
porting  to  come  from  me  putting  off  the  engage¬ 
ment.” 

”1  am  aware  of  all  thia!” 

Nayland  Smith  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  "But  iti U 
you  ore  fogged!"  he  cried.  "Then  I’m  hanged  if  III 
pilot  you  any  further!  You  have  all  the  facte  before 
you.  There  lies  the  first  Zagoxig  message ;  here  is 
the  second;  snd  you  know  the  context  of  the  note 
pinned  upon  the  door?  It  read,  if  you  remember, 
‘Remove  patrol  from  Joy  Shop  neighborhood.  Have 
a  theory.  Wish  lo  visit  place  alone  on  Monday  night 
after  one  o’clock.’  ” 

"Smith,"  1  said  dully,  "1  have  a  heavy  stake  upon 
this  murderous  game — ’’ 

His  manner  changed  instantly;  the  tanned  face 
grew  grim  and  hard,  but  the  steely  eyes  softened 
strangely.  He  bent  over  me.  clapping  his  hand? 
upon  ray  shoulders.  "I  know  it.  old  man.”  he  replied; 
"and  because  it  may  serve  to  keep  your  mind  busy 
during  hours  when  otherwise  it  would  be  engaged 
with  profitless  sorrows.  I  invite  you  to  puzzle  out  thii 
business  for  yourself.  You  have  nothing  else  tn  do 
until  late  to-night,  and  you  eon  work  undisturbed 
here  at  any  rate!"  (Confinnnf  on  pope  100) 


"Thank  nod."  she  uhlnrd  In  a  •  tngiong  rofr*.  "  gou  came  lo  hrlp  a  poor  old  mmanl" 
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Business  men  know  the  value  of  a  proven  name.  They  choose  with 
confidence  the  article  whose  demonstrated  worth  can  be  identified  by 
the  name  upon  it. 

That’s  why  the  very  name  FEDERAL  is  a  distinct  asset  to  you  — 
a  real  “emblem  of  efficiency.”  Unvarying  past  performance  associates 
with  FEDERAL  Motor  Trucks  as  absolute  a  certainty  of  service 
as  “Burroughs” — “Addressograph” — “Multigraph” — do  in  their 
respective  fields. 

When  you  buy  FEDERALS,  you  buy  something  more  than  “speci¬ 
fications” — something  more  than  a  “motor  truck.”  You  buy  what 
FEDERALS  can  do  for  you  as  demonstrated  by  what  FEDERALS 
have  done  for  others.  You  figure  in  known  quantities,  when  you 
figure  on  the  FEDERAL. 


Write  for  “  THE  BLUE  BOOK  OF  TRAFFIC.’'  It  will  show  you 
men  in  your  own  line  who  have  widened  their  haula&e  area, 
improved  their  service  and  cut  costs  with  FEDERALS. 


# 

FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
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A  Revolution  in  Car -care  Methods 


ar  deemed? 

By  Liquid  Veneer 
costing 


How  is  you 

By  Washing 
costing 


1  .cl  every  mini  of  this  tnic  message  of  economy  an«l  efficiency 
luirii  itself  into  your  thought.  For  5c.  instead  of  $1.50.  you 
can  have  a  cleaner,  more  beautiful  car  .  .  .  in  10  min¬ 
utes'  time,  rather  than  an  hour  .  .  .  an.l  save  much  on 
rc-vamishinif  expense  In-cause  of  preserving  the  car’s  polish 
against  the  ravages  of  water,  soap,  an.l  weather— ALL  just 
by  spraying  it  with  the  new  Auto  Liqui.l  Veneer.  Spray  it 
on  over  ilust,  light  mud.  road  tar.  grime  and  all.  Then 
go  over  the  car  with  a  soft  dustcloth  when  presto! — 
the  polish  shines  back  al  you  spotless  and  glossy  as  new! 

Air* uly  MMM  thouwnds  <>i  cartful  df  owners 

testify  to  thf  1%-onilf rf t»l  nf  tiling  this 


Buffalo  Specialty  Co 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo  Specialty  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Kndosctl  find  SI  .25  for  whkh  deliver,  prepaid 

Sprtying  Outfit.  Satisfaction  or  none*  back. 
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IVilff'i  Name  Appr«<hMed 


The  Zagazig  Cryptogram 


Hi*  words  referred  lo  the  fact  that, 
without  surrendering  our  suite  at  the 
New  Louvre  Hotel,  we  had  gone  upon  a 
visit  of  indefinite  duration  to  a  mythical 
friend;  and  now  were  quartered  in 
furnished  chambers  adjoining  Fleet 
Street- 

W’e  had  remained  at  the  New  Louvre 
long  enough  to  secure  confirmation  of 
our  belief  that  a  creature  of  Fu-Manchu 
spied  upon  us  there;  and  now  we  only 
awaited  the  termination  of  the  night'* 
affair  to  take  such  steps  as  Smith  might 
consider  politic  in  regard  to  the  sar¬ 
donic  Greek  who  presided  over  London's 
newest  and  most  palatial  hotel. 

Smith  setting  out  for  New  Scotland 
Yard  in  order  to  make  certain  final  ar¬ 
rangement*  in  connection  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  night.  I  began  closely  to 
study  the  mysterious  Zagazig  messages, 
determined  not  to  be  beaten,  and  re¬ 
membering  the  word*  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  the  strange  genius  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  workable  system 
of  deciphering  cryptograms: 

“It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
human  ingenuity  ran  construct  an 
enigma  of  the  kind  whirh  human  in¬ 
genuity  may  not,  by  proper  applica¬ 
tion.  resolve." 

The  first  conclusion  to  which  I  was 
horne  was  this:  that  the  letter*  com¬ 
prising  the  word  "Zagazig”  were  de¬ 
signed  merely  to  confuse  the  reader, 
and  might  lie  neglected;  since,  occurring 
aa  they  did  in  regular  aequence,  they 
could  ponm  no  Significance.  I  became 
quite  excited  upon  making  the  discov- 
cry  that  the  puncruafion  marl-,  varied 
in  almost  every  easel 

I  immediately  assumed  that  these 
constituted  the  cipher;  and,  seeking  for 
my  key  letter,  r  (that  which  most  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  the  English  language) 
1  found  the  sign  of  a  full  stop  to  appear 
more  frequently  than  any  other  in  the 
first  message,  although  it  occurred 


much  less  frequently  in  the  second. 
Nevertheless  I  was  hopeful;  until  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  two  cases  it  appeared 
three  times  ia  »****■»  ion I 

There  is  no  word  in  English,  nor,  ao 
far  as  I  am  aware.  In  any  language, 
■hero  this  occurs,  either  in  regard  to 
e  or  any  other  letter. 

That  unfortunate  discovery  seemed  so 
wholly  to  destroy  the  very  theory  upon 
which  I  relied  that  1  almost  aUndonrd 
my  investigation  there  and  then.  In¬ 
deed.  I  doubt  if  I  ever  should  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  were  it  not  that  by  a  piece  of 
pure  guesswork  I  blundered  on  to  a  clue. 

I  observed  that  certain  letter*  at  ir¬ 
regularly  occurring  intervals  were  set 
in  capiUls.  and  I  divided  up  the  mo- 
sage  into  corresponding  section*,  in  the 
hope  that  the  capitals  might  indicate 
tho  commencement*  of  word*.  This  ac¬ 
complished.  I  set  out  upon  a  series  of 
guesses,  basing  these  upon  Smith's  as¬ 
surance  that  the  death  of  the  dacoit 
afforded  a  clue  to  the  first  message  and 
the  note  which  he  (Smith)  had  pinned 
upon  the  door,  a  due  to  the  second. 

Such  being  my  system— if  I  can  honor 
my  random  attempt,  with  the  title— I 
take  little  credit  to  myself  for  the  for¬ 
tunate  result.  In  short.  I  determined 
(although  c  twice  occurred  where  r 
should  have  been)  that  the  first  message 
from  the  thirteenth  letter  onward  to  the 
twenty-seventh  (that  is  /;-g:-x.a.g.A ;- 
j;i-:p;-Z.-«.-p.a.r.i;-)  read: 

"Three  Colt  Street." 

Endeavoring,  now.  to  eliminate  the  • 
where  r  should  appear.  I  made  another 
discovery.  The  presence  of  a  letter  in 
ilaliet  altered  the  value  of  the  sign 
which  followed  it! 


From  that  point  onward  the  task  be¬ 
came  child's  play,  and  I  should  merely 
render  this  account  tedious  if  I  entered 
into  further  detail..  Both  messages 
commenced  with  the  name  "Smith”  as 
I  early  perceived,  and  half  an  hour  of 
dose  study  gave  me  the  complete  sen- 


1 —  Smith  panning  Three  Colt  Street 
(irefre-lhrrly  Wrdne’day. 

2 —  Smith  going  Jog  Shop  after  one 


The  word  Zagazig  was  completed  al¬ 
ways.  and  did  not  necessarily  termi¬ 
nate  with  the  last  letter  occurring  in 
the  cryptographic  message.  A  subse¬ 
quent  Inspection  of  this  curious  code 
has  enabled  Nayland  Smith,  by  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  simple  deduction,  to  compile  the 
entire  alphabet  employed  by  Or.  Fu- 
Manchu 's  agent.  Samaritan,  in  com¬ 
municating  with  his  awful  superior. 


This,  then,  was  the  outcome  of  rr 
labors;  and,  although  it  enlighten «?<1  rt 
to  some  extent,  1  realized  that  t  **• 
had  much  to  learn. 

The  dacoit  apparently  had  met  H 
death  at  the  very  hour  when  Nzxylmn 
Sraith  should  have  been  passinK  al«»n 
Three  Colt  Street:  a  thoroughfare  wit 
an  unsavory  reputation.  Who  ha 
killed  him? 

To-night,  Snmarkan  advisee!  th 
Chinese  doctor.  Smith  would  ugisin  b 
in  the  same  dangerous  neighborhoo* 
A  strange  thrill  of  excitement  s*'*P 
through  me.  I  glanced  at  my  watch 
Yes;  it  was  time  for  me  to  repair  a* 
crvtly  to  my  post.  For  I  too  had  Huai 
ness  on  the  borders  of  Chinatown. 

1SAT  in  the  evil-smelling  little  roon 
with  its  low-,  blackened  ceiling-  am 
strove  to  avoid  making  the  slight*-* 
noise;  but  the  crazy  Itoaril*  creaked  be 
neath  me  with  every  movement.  Th« 
moon  hung  low  in  an  almost  cloudlet-* 
>ky;  for.  following  the  spell  of  dam| 
and  foggy  weather,  a  fall  in  the  tamper 
ature  had  taken  place,  and  there  wus  z 
frosty  snap  in  the  air  to-night. 

Through  the  open  window  the  moon¬ 
light  poured  in  anil  spilled  ila  purr 
luminance  upon  the  filthy  floor;  hut  1 
kept  religiously  within  the  shudowa.  *> 
posted,  however,  that  I  could  command 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  *trc«-t 
from  the  point  where  It  crossed  the 
creek  to  that  where  it  terminated  ut 
the  gales  of  the  deserted  wharf. 

Above  and  tie  low  me  the  crazy  build¬ 
ing  formerly  known  as  the  Joy  Shop 
and  once  the  nightly  resort  of  tne  Asi¬ 
atic  riffraff  from  the  dock*  was  alien! 
save  for  the  squealing  and  scuffling  of 
the  rat*.  The  melancholy  lapping  of  the 
water  frequently  reached  iny  ear*,  mid 
a  more  or  Iona  continuous  din  from  the 
whnrvcn  and  workshops  upon  'the 
farther  bank  of  the  Thames;  but  in  th« 
narrow,  dingy  street*  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  the  old  house  utter  quietude 
rcignrd  and  no  solitary  footstep  dis¬ 
turbed  it. 

Oner,  looking  down  in  the  direction 
of  the  bridge,  I  gave  a  great  start,  for 
a  black  natch  of  shadow  moved  swiftly 
across  the  path  and  merged  into  the 
other  shadows  bordering  a  high  wall. 
My  heart  leaped  momentarily,  then  in 
another  instant  the  explanation  of  the 
mysterv  became  apparent— in  the  pres, 
ence  of  a  gaunt  and  prowling  cat.  lie- 
stowing  a  suspicious  glance  upward  in 
my  direction,  the  animal  slunk  away 
toward  tho  path  bordering  the  cutting 

BY  a  devious  route  amid  ghostly  gai- 
omrtcr*  I  had  crept  to  my  post  in  th* 
early  dusk,  before  the  moon  wan  risen, 
and  already  I  waa  heartily  weary  of  my 
passive  pari  in  the  affair  of  the  night. 

I  had  never  before  appreciated  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  sounds,  all  of  them  weird 
and  many  of  them  horrible,  which  are 
within  the  compass  of  those  great  black 
rats  which  find  their  way  to  England 
with  cargoes  from  Russia  and  else¬ 
where. 

From  the  rafters  above  my  head, 
from  the  wall  recesses  about  me, 
from  the  floor  beneath  my  feet,  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  continuous  and  nerve-shatter- 
ing  concert,  an  unholy  symphony  which 
seemingly  accompanied  the  eternal 
dance  of  the  rats. 

Sometimes  a  faint  splash  from  below 
would  tell  of  one  of  the  revelers  taking 
the  water,  but.  save  for  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  throbbing  of  riverside  industry  and 
the  rarer  note  of  shipping,  the  mad 
discords  of  this  rat  saturnalia  alone 
claimed  the  ear. 

The  hour  was  nigh  now  when  matteri 
should  begin  to  develop.  I  followed  th* 
chimes  from  the  clock  of  some  church 
near  by — I  have  never  learned  its  name 
—and  was  conscious  of  a  thrill  of  ex¬ 
citement  when  they  warned  me  that  th* 
hour  had  actually  arrived. 

A  strange  figure  appeared  noiselessly, 
from  I  knew  not  where,  and  stood  fully 
within  view  tipon  the  bridge  crossing 
the  cutting,  peering  to  right  and  left, 
in  an  attitude  of  listening.  It  was  th* 
figure  of  a  bedraggled  old  woman,  gray- 
haired.  and  carrying^  lurgr  bundle  tied 
up  in  what  appeared  to  lie  a  red  shawl. 
Of  her  face  I  could  see  little,  since  it 
was  shaded  by  the  brim  of  her  blar* 
bonnet,  but  she  rested  her  bundle  upx 
the  low  w-all  of  the  bridge,  and,  to  my 
intense  surprise,  sat  down  beside  it! 

She  evidently  intended  to  remain 
there.  I  drew  back  farther  into  the  d»r« 
ness;  for  the  presence  of  this  singulir 
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1  woman,  at  such  a  place  and  at  that 
air,  could  not  well  he  accidental.  1 
is  convinced  that  the  first  actor  in 
e  drama  had  already  taken  the  stage, 
bother  I  was  mistaken  or  not  must 
ortly  appear. 

Crisp  footsteps  sounded  upon  the 
j1  way ;  distantly  and  from  my  left. 
ester  they  approached  and  nearer.  1 
iw  the  old  woman,  in  tho  shadow  of 
i r  wall,  glance  once  rapidly  in  the  di- 
Cion  of  the  approaching  pedestrian, 
or  tome  occult  reason  the  chorus  of 
ic  rata  was  stilled.  Only  that  firm  and 
igular  tread  broke  the  intimate  silence 
’  the  dreary  spot. 

Now  the  pedestrian  came  within  my 
in£v  of  sight.  It  was  Nay! and  Smith! 

4K  wore  a  long  tweed  overcoat  with 
which  1  was  familiar,  and  a  soft  felt 
at.  the  brim  pulled  down  all  around  in 
fashion  characteristic  of  him,  and 
ratably  uenuired  during  the  years 
prill  beneath  the  merciless  sun  of 
iurma.  Ilo  carried  a  heavy  walking 
i  r  which  I  knew  to  be  a  formidable 
capon  that  he  could  wield  to  good 
4*ct.  But,  despite  the  stillness  about 
k,  *  stillness  which  had  reigned  unin- 
rruptedly  (8BV©  for  the  Wiinae  mneubre 
!  the  raU>  since  the  coming  of  dusk, 
r_e  voice  within,  ignoring  these  physi- 
i  evidences  of  aolitude,  spoke  urgently 
l  lurking  ■  assassins;  of  murderous 
intern*  armed  with  those  curved 
live*  which  sometimes  Hashed  before 
if  eyes  in  dreams;  of  a  deathly  men- 
.<  which  hid  in  the  shadows  about  me. 
r  the  many  shadows  cloaking  the  holes 
mil  corners  of  the  ramshackle  build- 
r,f*.  draping  urches,  crannies,  and 
nrtals  to  which  the  moonlight  could 
wt  penetrate. 

He  wss  abreaat  of  the  Joy  Shop  now 
tnd  in  sight  of  tho  ominous  old  witch 
luililM  upon  the  bridge.  He  pulled  up 
.ddenly  and  stood  looking  at  her. 
(inriilent  with  his  doing  so,  she  begun 
n  moan  and  sway  her  body  Ui  right 
ud  left  as  if  in  pain. 

•Kind  gentleman,"  she  whined  in  a 
'ingwig  voice,  "thank  God  you  came 
:hu  way  to  help  a  poor  old  woman!" 

"What  is  tho  matter?”  said  Smith 
urwly,  approaching  her. 

I  clenched  my  flsta.  I  could  have 
cried  out;  I  was  indeed  hard  put  to  it 
'iindrain  from  crying  out;  from  warn- 
nr  him.  Hut  his  injunctions  hail  been 
iipllcit.  anil  I  restrained  myself  by  a 
;  ut  effort,  preserving  silence  and 
croighing  them  at  the  window,  hut  with 
** n  muscle  tensed  and  a  desire  for 
stl-o  •trong  upon  me. 

"I  tripped  up  on  a  rough  stone,  sir," 
milled  the  old  creature,  “and  here  I've 
sitting  waiting  for  a  policeman  or 
*"»«  mb  to  help  me,  for  more  than  an 
tour,  I  have." 

Smith  stood  looking  down  at  her,  hit 
behind  him,  and  in  one  gloved 
hind  swinging  the  cane. 

‘Where  do  you  live,  then?”  he  asked. 
'Not  a  hundred  steps  from  here,  kind 
nntlcman."  she  replied  in  the  monoto* 
sun  voice;  “but  I  can’t  move  my  left 
fo»t  It’s  only  just  through  tho  gules 
Jtndcr." 

•What!"  exclaimed  Smith,  "on  the 
«Wfr 

'They  let  me  have  a  room  in  the  old 
bidding  until  it’s  let,"  she  explained. 
‘Be  helping  a  poor  old  woman,  and  God 
He**  you.” 

"tome  along,  then!" 

3lng,  Smith  placed  his  arm 
her  shoulders  and  assisted  her 
t*  feet.  She  groaned  ns  if  in  great 
£**•  hot  gripped  her  red  bundle,  and, 
lining  heavily  upon  the  supporting 
»™.  hobbled  off  across  the  bridge  in 
“•  direction  of  the  wharf  gates  at  the 
"•!  of  the  lane. 

Now  at  last  a  little  action  became 
Alible,  and.  having  seen  my  friend 
®w-  open  one  of  the  gates  and  assist 
u"  old  woman  to  enter,  I  crept  rapidly 
•cries  the  crazy  floor,  found  tho  door- 
**V.  and.  with  little  noise,  for  I  wore 
rnwr-Mled  shoes,  stole  down  the  stairs 
'"to  what  had  formerly  been  the  re- 
“Wwe  room  of  the  Joy  Shop,  the  mal- 
olceuus  ur.ctum  of  the  old  Chinaman. 
Wm  Ki. 

httcr  darkness  prevailed  there,  but. 
cbmtoUrily  flicking  the  light  of  a 
!'«*'.  lamp  upon  the  floor  before  me,  I 
“ 'entered  the  further  step*  that  were 
“  w  negotiated,  and  descended  into  the 
Ku*re  yard  which  gave  access  to  the 
r*:h  skirting  the  creek. 

. ‘J*  moonlight  drew  a  sharp  line  of 
'nwuw  along  the  wall  of  the  house 
*"?*  me.  hut  the  yard  itself  was  a  well 
"  •“[knew.  I  stumbled  under  the  rot- 

a brick  archway,  and  stepped  gin- 
=Pon  the  muddy  path  that  I  must 


follow.  One  hand  pressed  to  the  damp 
wall,  I  worked  my  way  cautiously  along, 
for  a  false  step  would  have  precipitated 
me  into  the  foul  water  of  the  creek.  In 
this  fashion  and  still  enveloped  by  dense 
shadows.  I  reached  the  angle  of  the 
building.  Then— at  risk  of  being  per¬ 
ceived.  for  the  wharf  and  the  river  both 
were  bathed  in  moonlight — I  peered 
along  to  the  left. 

Out  on  to  the  paved  pathway  com¬ 
municating  with  the  wharf  came  Smith, 
shepherding  his  tottering  charge.  I 
was  too  far  away  to  hear  any  conversa¬ 
tion  that  might  take  place  between  the 
two.  but.  unless  Smith  gave  the  prear¬ 
ranged  signal,  I  dared  approach  no 
closer.  Thus,  as  one  sees  a  drama  upon 
the  screen,  I  saw  what  now  occurred 
— occurred  with  dramatic,  lightning 
swiftness. 

Releasing  Smith's  arm.  the  old  woman 
suddenly  stepped  back  at  the  instant 
that  another  figure,  a  repellent  figure 
which  approached.  stooping,  apish,  with 
a  sort  or  loping  gait,  crosses!  from  some 
spot  invisible  to  me.  and  sprang  like  a 
wild  animal  upon  Smith's  back! 

It  was  a  Chinaman,  wearing  a  short, 
loose  garment  of  the  smock  pattern,  and 
having  his  head  bare,  so  that  I  could  see 
his  pigtail  colled  upon  his  yellow  crown. 
That  he  carried  a  cord  I  perceived  in 
the  instant  of  his  spring,  and  that  he 
had  whipped  it  about  Smith's  throat 
with  unerring  drxterity  evidenced 
by  the  one.  short,  strangled  cry  that 
came  from  mv  friend's  lips. 

Then  Smith  was  down,  prone  upon 
the  craxy  planking,  with  the  apelike 
figure  of  the  Chinaman  perched  between 
his  shoulders,  bending  forward,  the 
wicked  yellow  finrrrs  at  work,  tighten¬ 
ing-tightening — tightening  the  stran¬ 
gling  cord! 

Uttering  a  loud  cry  of  horror.  I  went 
racing  along  the  gangway  which  pro¬ 
jected  actually  over  the  moving  Thames 
waters,  and  rained  the  wharf.  But. 
swift  a>  I  had  been,  another  had  been 
swifter! 

A  Ull  figure  (despite  the  brilliant 
moon,  I  doubled  the  evidence  of  my 
sight)  wearing  a  twerd  overcoat  and  a 
soft  felt  hat  with  the  brim  turned  down, 
sprang  up,  from  nowhere  as  it  seemed, 
swooped  upon  the  horrible  figure  ~iuat- 
ting,  simian  fashion;  between  Smith's 
shoulder  blades,  and  grasped  him  by  the 
neck.  I  pulled  up  shortly,  one  foot  set 
upon  the  wharf 

The  newcomer  was  the  double  of 
Novlnnd  Smith! 

Seemingly  exerting  no  effort  what¬ 
ever.  ho  lifted  the  strangler  in  that  re¬ 
morseless  grasp,  so  that  Ole  Chinaman's 
hands,  after  one  quick  convulsive  up¬ 
ward  movement,  hung  limply  beside  him 
like  the  paws  of  a  rat  in  the  grip  of  a 
terrier.  "Vou  damned  murderous  swine!" 
I  heard,  in  a  repressed,  savage  under¬ 
tone.  "The  knift  fulled,  so  now  the  cord 
has  an  inning'  Co  after  your  pal!" 

Releasing  one  hand  from  the  neck 
of  the  limp  figure,  tho  speaker  grasped 
the  Chinaman  by  his  loose,  smorkfike 
garment,  swung  him  hack  once — a 
mighty  awing — and  hurlod  him  far 
out  into  the  river  as  one  might  hurl 
a  sock  of  rubbish! 


SCIENCE  ha.  discovered  .  won* 
deThd  new  lers  which  effectually 
soh-eolhe 
he  »d  light 


"AS  the  high  god.  willed  it."  ex-  ‘ 
plained  Nayland  Smith,  tenderly  , 
massaging  his  throat.  "Mr.  Foroyth.  «*' 
having  just  left  the  docks,  chanced  to  he 
pass  along  Three  Colt  Street  on  Wednea  the 
day  night  at  exactly  the  hour  that  / 
waa  expected!  The  resemblance  be-  I  ■ 
tween  us  is  rather  marked  and  the  coin- 
cider.ce  of  dress  completed  the  illusion.  C< 
That  devilish  Eurasian  woman.  Zarmi.  cot 
who  has  escaped  us  again— of  course  |0 
you  recognized  her? — made  a  very  nat-  o 
ural  mistake.  Mr.  Forsyth,  however. 
made  no  mistake!"  '«#< 

I  glanced  at  the  chief  officer  of  the  — i 
A add man.  who  sal  in  an  armchair  in  the 
our  new  chambers,  contentedly  smoking 
a  black  cheroot. 

“Heaven  has  blessed  me  with  a  pair 
of  useful  hands!"  said  the  seaman.  *r 
grimly,  extending  his  horny  palms,  bgf 
“I've  an  old  score  against  those  yellow  bx 
swine;  poor  George  and  I  were  twins." 

He  referred  to  his  brother,  who  had 
been  foully  done  to  death  by  one  of  the  foe 
creatures  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu.  — 

“It  beats  me  how  Mr.  Smith  got  on  I  b 
the  track."  he  added.  cor. 

"Pure  inspiration!”  murmured  Nay-  »i 
land  Smith,  glancing  aside  from  the  fa, 
siphon  with  which  he  now  was  busy. 

"The  divine  afflatus-and  the  same  ue 
whereby  Petrie  solved  the  Zagazig  cryp-  — 
togram!"  LEC 

"But."  said  Forsyth.  Tm  indebted 
to  you  for  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
the  Chinese  strangler  and  sending  him 
to  join  the  Burmese  knife  expert!"  — 
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ground  at  any  distance  from  the  car.  You 
get  26' «  more  light  on  the  road  because 
ihc  lifbt  ii  an/  Jiffuird 
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look  the  trouble  (rf  hr  did  not  forget)  lo  Legal*  .  ih*  tw« 
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The  New  Headlight  Lent 


•on  m  ibc  load  u  allow  n  ufi<  l»n>lv  loi  un  II  h 

—op  wed  lo  alow  up  lot  »vi»»  akadow .  You  fan  a-e 
faatjy  way  shew)  on  each  aide  «l  the  load.  oil  n) 
si  nwhl  Me  and  <ond.  Vou  can  hsvedayhgbt  condsiona  oluuui. 
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ur  car  one  of  these  ? 


Brewster 

Cadillac 

Cole 

Crane 

Oetroit-F.lectri 

Franklin 

Havne* 


Packard 
Pierce- Arrow 
Kauch  &  Lang 
Rolls-Royce 
Simplex 
Sr  earn* 

W'inion 


Hudson 
Locomobile 
I  -oiier 
Marmon 
Mercer 

Owen  Magnetic 


11  you  are  the  owner  of  a  Waltham-equipped  car.  then 
you  know  what  a  perfect  instrument  of  accuracy  and  beauts 
the  Waltham  Automobile  Clock  is.  You  intw  what 
an  advantage  it  i*  to  have  an  abialutely  rehab//  timepiece 
on  your  car.  You  have  ceased  to  consider  an  automobile 
clock  an  accessory.  You  consider  it  a  necessity, — just  at 
do  the  maker*  of  the  above  cars,  who  now  include  the 
Waltham  in  their  regular  equipment. 

Hut  if  your  car  i*  nti  Waltham-equipped,  and  if  you 
have  never  bought  youtself  a  Waltham,  you  arc  denying 
yourself  a  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  utmost  value  to 
every  motorist.  # 


rP»0  gray. haired  business  men  stood 
L  before  a  window  in  a  downtown  sky¬ 
scraper  watching  a  winter  sunset.  The 
eilv’s  towers  and  spires  loomed  in 
silhouette  against  a  dull-red  sky;  thou¬ 
sands  of  office  windows  were  aglow  with 
light,  in  the  rahons  below  long  lines  of 
street  lamps  flashed  up  by  Aladdinlike 
magic.  It  was  a  sight  the  two  business 
men  had  watched  many  a  time  before, 
l-ut  one  of  those  modern  miracles  that 
never  loaes  ita  wonder.  They  found 
thrmselvea.  aa  they  looked,  speculating 
■hoot  the  city  of  the  future.  What 
would  it  be  like?  Smokeless,  noiseless, 
dustless.  fireproof,  they  suggested: 

1  fairer  to  aee.  "a  better  placa  to  live  in." 
That  little  square  would  be  a  civic  cen¬ 
ter.  over  there  on  the  avenue  they 
would  build  the  new  art  gallery— 

One  of  the  dreamers  suddenly  checked 
himself 

"Let's  get  down  to  brass  tacks"  he 
interrupted.  “How  about  our  street 
traffic  ?  Just  look  at  those  motor  cars!" 

A  double  file  of  gleaming  tops 
streamed  north,  a  double  file  streamed 
south,  and  all  so  close  together  that  an 
agile  railroad  brakeman  might  have 
made  his  way  from  one  end  of  each 
block  to  the  other  over  the  canopies 
and  the  limousine  roofs. 

“We  love  to  talk  about  the  city  of 
the  future  because  we  have  helped  to 
build  this  city  of  the  present."  the 
practical -minded  one  concluded.  "Hut 
we're  too  vague,  too  given  to  gener¬ 
alisations  and  mere  visions  about  the 
future.  What  we  ought  to  Ik-  thinking 
about  ia  the  problem  laid  out  before  u* 
at  this  very  minute— how  to  relieve 
I  those  narrow  canon*  from  traffic  con- 
|  gest ion  and  Ita  perils.  The  civic  cen¬ 
ter  and  the  art  gallery  are  not  matter* 
of  such  pressing  importance.  They  can 
•  ait  a  while.  This  can't." 

Face  the  facts  and  you  will  see 
quickly  enough  the  force  of 


The  only  automobile  clock 
that  always  tells  the  truth 


Automobile  Clock 


his  argu¬ 
ment.  If  there  ia  a  single  big  city  in 
the  I'nited  States  or  in  Canada  which 
isn't  troubled  in  its  mind  about  the 
present  difficulties  and  the  difficulties  of 
a  very  near  future  in  the  matter  of 
handling  traffic  in  it*  downtown  streets, 
it  is  a  city  this  writer  cannot  locate.  In 
the  past  few  year*  a  huge  army  of 
traffic  police  has  been  pressed  into  serv- 
'  ice  in  the  larger  cities.  Even  in  cities 
1  of  the  second  and  third  class,  crossing 
patrolmen  hare  become  a  necessity  on 
busy  comers.  New  York  and  Chicago 
have  had  so  many  street-traffic  arrests 
to  handle  that  they  have  established 
special  traffic  courts.  Acres  of  safety 
zones  for  pedestrians  have  been  marked 
off  on  the  pavements,  for  every  city  in 
the  land  has  to  have  them.  Street  after 
street  has  been  widened,  often  at 
enormous  costa  to  the  municipalities  in 
damages.  Many  narrow  streets  have 
been  designated,  particularly  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York,  as  highways  in 
which  vehicular  traffic  is  allowed  to 
move  in  only  one  direction.  To  save 
the  lives  of  children.  New  York  has  set 
1  aside  fifty  blocks  or  more  as  play 
streets.  Many  campaigns  of  education 
are  preaching  safety  to  the  pedestrian 
,  and  to  the  driver.  But  in  spite  of  all. 
the  flood  of  traffic  keeps  constantly 
ahead  of  man's  expedients  to  lessen  its 
peril*.  His  semaphores,  his  block  sys¬ 
tems.  his  safety  isles  and  zones  arc  ex¬ 
pedients.  not  solutions  of  the  problem. 

When  our  congested  highways  shall 
have  been  widened  to  their  limits — an  I 


It  successfully  resists  the  roughest  shocks  of  the  rough¬ 
est  roads,  the  wear  and  tear  of  vibration,  and  any  and  all 
changes  of  atmosphere  or  climate.  It  is  the  onlr  automo¬ 
bile  clock  always  accurate  and  aluau  reliable  under  such 
handicaps,  because  it  is  the  only  timepiece  in  the  world 
scientifically  designed  and  constructed  for  automobiles  and 
nothing  else. 

It  has  two  mainsprings.  It  has  a  fifteen-jewel,  stem- 
wind  and  stem-set  movement  which  runs  eleven  days  with 
one  winding.  An  indicator  on  the  dial  gives  notice  three 
days  before  the  movement  runs  down. 

Its  accuracy  is  so  chronomctcr-like  that  you  can  set 
your  watch  by  it.  Its  presence  in  your  car  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  right  time  all  the  time. 

The  Waltham  Automobile  Clock  is  made  in  a  variety 
of  styles,  offering  a  choice  of  finish,  and  a  selection  of  dials 
to  suit  car  or  taste.  In  its  own  field,  the  clock  has  the 
distinction  and  elegance  of  the  fine  Waltham  watches, 
and  harmonizes  effectively  with  its  surroundings  in  the 
handsomest  of  cars. 

Tour  car  should  have  a  clock  and  that  clock  should  be 
a  Waltham.  Inquire  of  your  dealer  in  automobile  accesso¬ 
ries.  Or  if  he  doesn’t  have  the  Waltham,  communicate 
with  us. 
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The  Problem  of  the  Minul 

BY  CHARLES  PHELPS  CUSHING 


in  many  of  our  big  cities  thnt  time 
not  far  distant—  some  weightier  ihir 
ing  will  have  to  be  done.  Will  it  expri 
its  result*  chiefly  in  phyaicnl  ter 
such  a*  traffic  subway*,  roadway* 
atilt*.  street*  of  two  or  three  atones? 

I  went  to  the  m.n  who  han  com 
of  the  street  traffic  of  New  York  Oil 
Arthur  Woods,  Police  Commission, 
for  an  answer.  And  there  in  no  nu 
logical  place  to  go,  for  nowhere  in  t 
•Inc 


world  is  the  t raffle  problem  more  pn 


ing  than  in  the  long,  narrow,  conge -t 
island  of  Manhattan. 

"Every  street-traffic  official  In  Am- 
lea,"  he  told  me.  "la  eager  to  tost  ar 
idea  that  will  help  solve  the  trad 
problem,  But  when  you  ank  *r- 
ciflcally  about  bridge*,  tunnela.  and  tl 
like.  I  can  only  answer  thnt  unv  man 
gue»*  la  a*  good  as  mine.  Such  me* 
ure*  are  not  yet  absolutely  noccssnr 
Meanwhile,  not  waiting  for  u  plan  i 
dron  down  on  ua  out  of  the  sky.  we  nr 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  condition 
a*  we  find  them.  For  the  past  hul 
dozen  year*  New  York  ha*  been  wider 
Ing  to  the  limit  nearly  all  of  her  mo* 
crowded  streets.  We  are  grateful  fu 
that  extra  space,  and  also  for  the  ai 
«.f  such  very  useful  mechanical  device 
as  the  new  semaphores.  But  that  i 
not  all  that  we  can  work  on.  We  ar 
also  trying  with  all  our  might  to  *»< 
what  we  can  do  with  the  AumuM-iiufirr, 
side  of  the  tit  nation.  For  example, 
bridge  or  n  tunnel  at  Forty-secom 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  Is  not  golm 
to  save  a  pedestrian's  life  if  he  d<ic«n’ 
use  it  llow  ran  we  teach  him  not  n 
dart  out  into  the  swiftly  moving  tniffi 
at  the  middle  of  the  block?  As  a  mat 
ter  of  fact,  in  spite  of  all  the  tnlk  about 
that  particular  Fifth  Avenue  comer 
the  record*  show  that  no  pedestrian* 
get  killed  there." 

How  important  this  huninn-nstur« 
side  of  the  situation  is  became  apparent 
quickly  enough  a*  Mr.  Woods  proceeded 
to  explain  a  few  of  its  phases.  On  an 
average,  some  one  is  injured  in  New 
York  street  traffic  everv  twenty-three 
minutes,  some  one  is  killed  every  four 
teen  hours.  A  great  many  of  the  'it 
tims  are  children.  Why?  Approach 
the  problem  from  the  human -nature 
side  for  an  answer.  Most  of  the  acci¬ 
dents  occur  to  children  who  are  playing 
in  the  streets.  In  many  sections  of  V* 
York  they  used  to  have  no  other  plate 
to  play.  Out  of  this  situation  conic* 
the  new  idea  of  the  play  street.  X«w 
York  now  has  fifty  or  more  block* 
which  are  so  designated  for  certain 
hours  of  the  day  when  children  are  out 
of  school.  The  paraphernalia  require) 
is  extremely  simple.  It  consists  of  > 
sort  of  saw  horse  placed  at  each  cm) 
of  the  block,  bearing  the  warning: 

49 Street  Closed  for  Play" 

THE  patrolman  on  the  beat.  wh> 
iwd  to  find  it  hi*  di*tA*toful  duty 
to  drive  play -hungry  children  of T  th  t 
streets,  now  is  their  friend  and  pro¬ 
tector.  His  duty  is  to  see  that  n> 
vehicles  enter  the  play  block  except  for 
local  deliveries.  All  through  trail* 
must  take  another  route. 

But  this  is  only  one  phase  of  the  »»it 
the  New  York  police  are  doing  to  pre¬ 
lect  children  from  street  accident*.  I» 
impressive  fashion  the  problem  is  leit* 
“put  up  to  the  kid*  themselves."  Pdi.v 
sergeants  in  uniform  go  from  schml  to 
school  giving  plain  common-sense  taJk* 
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7o  e very  motorist 
who  feels  the  need  of 
a  better  speedometer 


The  Waltham  Speedometer  i*  the  product  of  the  genius, 
scientific  experience,  mechanical  skill  and  manufacturing  facilities 
of  the  world's  greatest  ni-kcrs  of  fine  timepieces.  It  bears  the 
Waltham  guarantee — insuring  Waltham  accuracy,  W'altham 
thoroughness,  Waltham  durability,  and  Waltham  distinction  of 
appearance  as  well  as  of  performance. 

This  new  Waltham  Speedometer  has  been  perfected  and 
manufactured  so  that  the  public  may  have  an  instrument  which 
gives  correct  and  dependable  service  at  all  times  and  under  all 
conditions,  to  replace  the  ineffective  and  unsatisfactory  speed¬ 
ometers  in  general  use. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  haa  adopted  and 
ia  using  the  Waltham  speedometer  for  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  its  1917  cars,  which  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  W'altham  Watch  Company  manufactures  and  guar¬ 
antees  a  speedometer,  assures  the  public  of  an  Instru¬ 
ment  of  positive  scientific  precision. 


busiest  streets  ns  wide  ns  possible.  For 
the  past  half  doien  years  the  city  has 
been  shaving  off  the  sloop*  ami  some¬ 
times  even  the  building  fronts  In  some 
of  the  streets  and  pushing  buck  the 
curb  lines.  Even  Fifth  Avenue  was  not 
spared;  for  a  while  it  looked  as  if  bar¬ 
barian  invaders  had  pa-wd  on  a  raid 
to  mar  its  choicest  facades.  Scores  of 
buildings  had  trespaaaed  a  little  over 
the  lawful  building  line  ~ 


Stonemasons 
and  house  wreckers,  following  the  city's 
surveyors,  chiseled  to  the  last  inch  of 
this  line,  and  the  chips  fell  from 
churches,  clubhouses,  hotel  entrances, 
end  fr<  m  the  porche.  and  carved  por¬ 
tals  of  the  hom<  s  of  millionaires. 

The  huge  and  solid  foundations  of 
the  Metropolitan  Tower  were  discovered 
to  I*  trespassing.  A  compromise  wa» 
made  with  the  city  on  the.*  terms:  the 
owners  were  to  keep  their  building 
open  as  a  thoroughfare  from  early 
morning  until  eleven  at  night  and  to  dig 
a  tunnel  to  the  platform  of  the  down- 
town  subway  station  on  the  Fourth 
Avenue  side. 

Every  legitimate  inch  of  footpath 
■pace  was  then  demanded  on  hour- 
Uenth,  Twenty-third.  Thirty-third.  Dry. 
and  Veney  Streets.  Maiden  Use.  Cort¬ 
land!.  Nassau,  and  Liberty  Streets,  and 
llroadway  from  the  Battery  to  Fifty- 
ninth  Street.  On  Forty-second  Street 
some  of  the  ornate  and  expensive  por¬ 
ticos  of  the  theatres  suffered.  Un¬ 
written  privilege  had  to  be  revoke-1  in 
the  interest  of  more  elbow  room.  Be¬ 
fore  long  most  of  these  streets  (which 
have  not  done  so  already!  will  have  to 
widen  the  space  between  curbs. 

Wanted:  Hattie  Streets 

WIIAT  is  happening  in  New  York  is 
happening  in  many  another  big  city. 
We  used  to  think  of  Chicago  as  a  city 
of  wide  streets,  but  Chicago  has  had  to 
widen  so  brood  a  boulevard  as  Michigan 
Avenue.  Now  the  city  is  cutting  a  huge 
cast-and-west  canal  into  this  traffic 
river.  Twelfth  Street  for  more  than 
two  miles  is  being  made  108  feet  in 


The  Wtlihsm  Speednmelsr  SI 
ii  sppiaisin  the  1917  Packard 
Twin  Sin  Can. 


The  W. Itham  Speedometer 
ss  it  will  appear  on  oilier 
high  grade  car*  in  thr  near 
future.  (Names  to  be  an- 


Waltham 

Speedometer 


The  principles  that  have  been  applied  to  this  speedometer  sre  extremely 
simple— so  simple  ss  to  be  "fool-proof."  This  overcomes  si  the  start  nnny 
of  the  difculiies  in  olhef  rushes  ol  invlruraents.  Special  attention  has 
been  gi*en  to  the  flexible  driving  shaft,  which  in  other  speedometers  is  s 
source  of  much  trouble  to  ih*  owner  of  a  car.  The  Waltham  abaft,  made 
at  a  special  hest-iicated  nickel  steel,  is  practically  indestructible.  This  has 


The  Waltham  Speedometer  is  not  affected  by  the  extremes  of  heat,  cold, 
lode  or  climate  incident  to  motor  travel.  Its  regivtratinn  of  erery  vpeed 
i he  car  is  instantaneous  and  accurate;  moreover,  the  speed  dial  and 
meter  figures  are  legible  not  only  from  the  driver’s  veal,  but  from  the 
seau  at  the  car.  For  test  trips  or  touring  with  the  ’’Blue  Bonk."  Ihe 
odowveser  can  quickly  he  revet  to  eero  or  any  mileage  devired— an 
uuve  and  very  desirable  Waltham  feature. 

Agencies  for  rendering  service: 

Westing  house  Electee  Sc  Mfg.  Co  .  1707  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago. 
Westmghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  2025  F.uelid  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
Westingbouse  Electric  Sc  Mlg.  Co..  157  West  Mth  St..  New  York. 
Automobile  Equipment  Sc  Service  Company.  M3S  Vine  Sl.  Philadelphia. 
Wrsxinghouse  Electric  Sc  Mfg.  Co.,  Amberson  Ave.  and  Penna. 
R.  R..  Pittsburgh. 

Olhef  stations  to  be  established;  applications  solicited. 
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out  safety  to  tho  youngsters.  To 
p  drive  home  some  of  these  lessons, 
police  department  ia  also  prepar- 
:  a  series  of  picture  posters  and  a 
ie  textbook.  The  police  are  deter- 
r.td  to  find  out  what  education  can 
omplish. 

To  reach  grown-up*  with  the  same 

-  of  message,  advertisement*  arc 
ng  prepared  for  newspapers,  theatre 
Hiram*,  billboard*,  anil  street-ear 
tea  rib.  The  Advertising  Club  of  New 
ilk  is  cooperating  in  preparing  the 
ipy."  A  series  of  slides  ha*  been 
lend  for  the  moving-picture  houses, 
e  theory  ia  "eliminate  carelessness 
d  you  will  eliminate  most  of  the 
•identa.”  In  all  this  the  careless 
■liter  is  to  discover  that  he  must  share 
■p.-nsibility  with  the  “jay"  driver, 
rnsas  City,  Mo.,  has  a  city  ordinance 
ainst  Ihe  jay  walker  who  crosses  the 
v«  in  the  middle  of  the  block  or 
I)  steer*  a  diagonal  course  across  a 
•y  corner.  Mr.  Wood*  say*  he  thor- 
gtily  approve*  of  the  idco  and  wishes 
•ere  effective  everywhere.  “The 
ilomary  penalty  of  Jay  walking  is 
t  a  fine, 1  he  observed.  “In  New 
irk  hundred*  every  year  pay  more 
srly—  they  get  knocked  down  and  run 
cr.  llon'l  cross  a  street  anywhere 
it  st  the  crossing.  Vehicle*  keep  off 
i  sidewalks,  and  pedestrians  ought 
k>ep  out  of  the  roadway.  Just  as 
r  driver  must  be  taught  to  recognixo 
t  pedestrian’*  rights,  the  pedestrian 
sold  recognise  the  driver’*." 

Ijocal  Regulation  Necessary 
(ANY  a  fatal  automobile  accident 
1  ls»  been  blamed  upon  defective 
wring  gear  or  faulty  brake*.  Mr. 
’cwd«  find*  u  human-nature  side  to  the 
tuation  in  this  too. 

"After  a  man  ha*  run  n  car  for  a 
Me.”  he  explained,  "he  get*  overcon- 

-  nt  lie  find*  out  how  nulckly  he  can 
■p  n  car  in  an  emergency,  and  he  be- 
met  too  sure  of  himself.  Then  one 
iy  hi*  steering  gear  or  hi*  brake*  fail 
in,  and  there  i*  a  fearful  *mnsh-up. 
f  thould  lay  the  blame  upon  lack  of 
mpfr  inspection  of  the  car’s  mechan¬ 
ic  Wherever  motorist*  give  us  the 
ipM  to  inspect  their  cum,  we  take  ud- 
•ntige  of  the  privilege,  but  the  law. 

•  yet,  give*  u*  no  right  to  inspect  if 
t*  owner  object*.  Some  day  thi*  will 

*  our  right. 

•Some  day.  too,  we  think  there  will 
brywhere  lie  a  closer  Inspection  of 
h*  driver*  of  cur*.  A*  thing*  stand 
In  New  York  Slate— and  in  a  great 
u»y  more  Stoles  thun  you'd  car* 
mmtion  anyone  who  nn*  money 
rough  to  buy  a  car,  get  it  registered, 
ol  fill  up  the  tank  with  gasoline  can 
out  and  run  It  around  the  street!. 
Iv  may  lie  half  ernxy,  half  blind,  parn- 
>tlr.  deaf  to  algnula,  and  n  drunkard, 
it  if  he  owns  n  car  nobody  ran  stop 
in  until  after  he  doe*  some  harm  with 
lie  can  go  out  and  plow  his  way 
hniugh  section*  of  thi*  city  where  a 
arter  of  a  million  people  live  in  half 
■  town  block* I" 

I  i«k<d  Mr.  Wood*  if  ho  favored  a 
"Imd  code  of  street-traffic  regulation. 
Ir  answered  that  he  did  not.  for  the 
>»on  that  traffic  conditione  vary  oo 
:r«t)y  not  only  a*  between  different 
il"i  but  also  within  the  cities  them- 
d»««.  It  might  be  possible  to  codify 
<ru,n  *ign*l*.  he  *oid,  hut  not  to  lay 
*n  hard  and  fast  law*  applicable  to 
'•JT  crossing. 

'We  cannot  apply  the  name  rule*  to 
‘I!  of  New  York’*  comer*,  and  do  not 
■“'-end  to.  There  i*  a  best  way  to 
inff™  the  uutomobiles  of  Fifth  Ave- 
iw:  another  way  work*  better  down  on 
**'d  Street  beside  the  steamship  piers, 
look  a  crossing  patrolman  from 
of  the  busiest  comer*  in  town. 
:<ad*ay  and  Fulton  Street,  and  as- 


Pi-l/ctmvn  escort  school  children  across  streets  uhere  trattic  is  heaeg 
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sacred  Common  to  widen  Park.  Boyls- 
ton.  and  Tremont  Streets.  Trolley  earn 
had  been  taken  off  Tremont  Street 
several  years  before,  hut  the  relief  to 
the  traffic  proved  merely  temporary. 

In  Philadelphia.  which.  by  the  way. 
waa  one  of  the  first  cities  to  use 
the  semaphore  in  signaling  downtown 
traffic  to  stop  or  go.  the  Board  of  Sur¬ 
veyors  it  providinR  for  the  future  (in  all 
districts  where  such  a  measure  ia  pos¬ 
sible!  by  layinR  out  what  are  popularly 
described  as  "elastic  streets." 
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The  Very  Latest 
Word  in  an  Easy- 
Riding  A  u  to  mobile 


BUILT  bv  an  organixation  that  has  successfully  specialised  in  spring  construc¬ 
tion  for  years. 

A  car  with  SHOCK  ABSORBER  LEAF  SPRISCS.  a  simple  adaptation  of 
Double  Cantilever  Springs,  front  and  rear,  that  Rive  unequalled  riding  qualities 
Grips  the  road  at  any  speed  eliminates  jolting  and  tossing 

Silent  -  Smooth  -  Powerful  -  Luxurious 

Low  and  Distinctive  in  Appearance 

been  established. 

BUDA  4  Cylinder  Motor.  3'i’ 

5'»'  stroke. 


Built  with  standard  units  whose  reputation  for  quality 
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The  Hasaler  will  not  be  displayed  un 
it  there  at  Space  No.  3.  Coliseum  Ka»em< 

Deliveries  commence  Februarv  1.  1917.  Terri 
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lory  being  allotted  now.  Write  us  at  once. 

HASSLER  MOTOR  COMPANY  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  U.S.A. 
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B  hen  an  automobile  hi Is  a  car  at  present-day  speed  somethin g  happen i 


"The  elasticity  will— if  the  phmae  ia 
ivantonahlc-  l«e  long  drawn  out.”  com¬ 
ment*  the  Boston  "Transcript.”  “It  will 
cover  some  fifty  years 
may  see  Streets  50  feet  wide 
century  hence  your  failing  feet  and 
vour  timorous  mind  will  face  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  dodging  motor  cars  for  160  feet 
before  the  other  curb  ia  reached  Phila¬ 
delphia ’a  Board  of  Surveyors  has  simply 
taken  steps  to  meet  the  problem  of 
urhnn  growth  and  eivic  economy.  The 
board's  sensible  procedure  under  the 
riastie  principle  is  to  act  a  temporary 
street  width  of  50  feet,  paving  that 
much  and  no  more  Between  the  tem¬ 
porary  curb  lines  thus  established  and 
the  permanent  ones,  the  board  pre¬ 
scribes  a  grass  plot  set  with  trees  It 
is  an  absolutely  simple  idea:  service, 
cheapness,  and  beauty  combined  with  a 
farsighted  provision  for  the  future  *' 
Cities  all  over  the  land  are  being 
by  experience  that  their  nar- 
•t reels  must  he  widened,  and  that 
they  had  Iwtter  widen  them  at  soon  as 
possible  before  the  cost  of  the  work  he- 
femes  staggering. 

(Ask  Chicago  about  Michigan 
Avenue,  or  New  Orleans  about  Canal 
Street,  and  you  will  learn  that  they  are 
not  any  too  broad,  even  at  present,  for 
the  needs  of  the  traffic.!  Detroit  was 
famed  for  wide  streets,  but  to-day  does 
not  confess  herself  much  easier  In  her 
mind  about  the  traffic  problem  than 
some  of  her  rldcrly  rivals  whose  high¬ 
ways  were  once  row-paths.  After  New 
York  had  finished  widening  Fifth 
Avenue  the  motor  flood  expanded  to 
the  new  levee  lines  and  tecame  as  brim¬ 
ful  as  ever. 

The  intersection  of  this  avenue  and 
Forty-second  Street  now  threaten*  to 
become  so  congested  that  Father 
Knickerbocker  has  offered  rewards  to 
anyone  who  can  help  him  ease  the 
pressure  there.  He  nas  held  a  prise 
contest  and  moiled  over  scores  of  blue 
prints  and  specifications.  He  has 
marked  out  foothpath  tones  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  a  safety  isle.  But  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  still  too  much 
for  him.  After  two  years  of  pondering 
over  it  he  is  still  right  where  he 
started.  The  proposal  favored  by  the 
city  at  present  is  to  make  Forty-second 
Street  take  a  dip  under  the  level  of  the 
avenue,  but  this  is  being  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  by  the  erosstown  street's  business 
men.  who  contend  that  the  grade  would 
injure  the  value  of  their  property  and 
involve  an  enormous  expense. 

Motor*  Simplify  the  Problem 

BAKWIIILE  the  outstanding  fact 
to  face  appears  to  be.  first  of  all, 
that  street  traffic  is  swiftly  coming  to 
mean  motor-ear  traffic  That  may  be 
one  reason  why  automobiles  are  so  often 
blamed  for  street  congestion — though 
nothing  could  be  more  unfair.  Motor* 
have  lessened,  not  increased,  the  threat¬ 
ened  clogging  of  our  city  streets.  As 
population  waxes,  the  number  of  vehi¬ 
cles  is  bound  to  keep  pace.  Motors  are 
much  more  easily  and  quickly  governed 
than  horses  and  can  safely  maintain 
greater  speed.  A  big  motor  truck  which 
•ecupies  no  more  room  in  the  roadway 
than  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  can  do  the 
work  of  three  or  four  trams  and  wagons. 

The  big  motor  busses  on  Fifth 


Avenue  often  come  in  for  some  ha 
knocks  in  arguments  about  street  co 
gestion.  Hut  stop  and  reflect  that  befi. 
the  time  of  the  motor  busses  hors 
hauled  the  avenue’s  stages.  If  hors 
were  still  on  that  job,  the  landsea 
would  be  considerably  more  clutter 
Up  than  at  present.  Take  l-ondon  in  t 
days  before  the  motor  busses  were  cot 
inandrered  for  service  in  Flanders  si 
you  have  a  good  example  of  the  poii 
The  motor  busses  of  the  English  capit 
(the  laindon  Traffic  Branch  of  the  Hon 
of  Trade  Is  our  authority!  hud  real 
eased  congestion  peril*  in  Lnndo 
There  were  only  twenty-eight  mo 
busses  of  every  sort  lirensed  in  1!> 
than  in  1903  (when  the  number 
motor-driven  busses  was  only  thirteen 
but  the  motors  were  transporting  mo 
than  two  and  a  half  times  as  mnny  pn 
sengrra  ns  were  curried  in  11*03.  T 
hoard,  by  the  way.  has  a  kind  word 
say  about  the  accident  record  of  the 
curriers: 

"In  proportion  to  the  work  done  I 
these  vehicles  their  fatal  effect  hi 
largely  decreased  ” 

The  Astounding  Figures 

THERE  i*  a  hint  in  this  which  migl 
well  be  taken  to  heart  by  hasty  criti* 
of  the  motor  car  on  our  own  aide  of  tl 
Atlantic  The  Government  census  of  cs 
registered  in  the  United  State*  in  I!*' 
was  2.445,064.  How  many  mure  h*> 
been  added  to  the  list  by  the  prodti 
tion  of  the  factories  for  this  year  cal 
not  now  be  set  down  with  certainty.  In 
It  probably  will  l*>  well  above  a  millio 
and  muy  even  reach  a  million  and 
half.  Now  take  n  pencil  and  n  pad  an 
allow  to  each  of  these  what  you  thin 
ia  the  nverage  motor  car’s  daily  mill 
age.  The  approximate  total  mileai 
covered  by  our  motor  cars  will  lie 
staggering  figure  in  the  billions, 

A  mere  record  of  the  number  < 
deatha  and  injuries  motor  curs  cau» 
is.  us  the  judicial-minded  I/ondon  trail 
expert*  pointed  out.  a  one-sided  stat. 
ment  of  the  case;  moreover,  it  crest, 
an  unjustifiably  pessimistic  view  of  th 
future  To  hear  that,  on  an  nveragi 
two  persons  are  killed  in  New  Yor 
City  in  street  accidents  in  u  day  an 
that  one  ia  Injured  every  twenty -thre 
minutes  ia  not  cheerful  news,  but  it  i 
not  ao  dire  as  it  sounds  if  you  reflix 
ut>on  what  a  territory  these  street*  in 
elude  and  upon  the  faet  that  some  u 
them  are.  to  soy  the  least,  extreme) 
busy.  There  is  one  New  York  come 
(Fifth  Avenue  and  Twentv  •  thir 
Street  I  where  the  count  for  ten  hour 
was  0,645  vehicles  and  113.780  prde* 
Irian*.  Park  Row  at  Brooklyn  Bri.L- 
in  the  same  period  had  a  count  of  42> 
on  foot.  5,900  vehicles;  Fifth  Avenu 
and  Forty-second  Street.  159.020  ■ 
foot,  18,800  vehicles  Mr.  Woods  put 
the  case  this  way: 

“In  other  word*,  the  equivalent  ' 
the  population  of  cities  the  site  of  S' 
Paul.  Rochester.  Denver.  Seattle,  an 
Louisville  is  daily  passing  many  differ 
ent  street  corners  In  New  York  City 
A  writer  in  the  "National  MuniciW 
Review"  onre  pointed  out  that  th 
streets  of  New  York  would  make 
thoroughfare  nearly  60  feet  wide  an 
stretching  all  the  wav  to  San  Fniiiciicr 
Now.  on  a  road  as  long  a*  that  and  ii 
some  places  badly  congested,  is  It  an 
wonder  there  are  accidents? 

These  are  the  sort  of  facts  that  th 
enemies  of  the  motor  car  habitual! 
overlook.  It  would,  indeed,  be  as  fat 
to  say  that  the  traffic  situation  i 
our  big  cities  is  simplified  by  the  ante 
mobile  as  complicated  by  it:  that  ' 
largely  a  matter  of  viewpoint  .  Bo 
whatever  the  viewpoint,  the  incvilar 
numerical  domi  nation  of  the  mob- 
car  must  be  accepted  and  the  problem 
worked  out  in  terms  of  motor  traffic 
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many  was  rrowing  in  wealth  and  power: 
hut  h«  had  no  conception  of  the  virtue* 
which  mad*  her  growth  inevitable 
Grey’*  reputation,  like  many  more  im¬ 
portant  thing*,  depend*  on  the  outcome 
of  the  war. 

If  the  Allie*  had  overwhelmed  Ger¬ 
many  quickly,  he  would  have  been  a 
popular  hero  In  England  and  France: 
hie  failing*  would  all  have  been  for¬ 
gotten;  hi*  virtue*  belauded. 

The  war  ha«  lasted  no  long,  coot  to 
much,  and  brought  forth  to  little  good 
that  Grey’*  reputation  ha*  aulfered. 
The  outward  and  vi*ible  *ign  of  thi* 
ik  that  he  ha*  been  "kicked  upstairs’* 
and  made  a  member  of  the  Hou*e  of 
I»rd*.  If  the  re*ult  of  the  war  i*  a 
stalemate.  as  «*em*  mo.t  probable. 
Grey  cannot  hope  for  rehabilitation; 
he  will  go  down  in  history  a*  on*  who 
dared  much  and  achieved  little,  a*  a 
■trong  and  patriotic  politician  who  mis¬ 
calculated  the  force*  against  him. 

The  English  have  made  him  a  peer 
a*  a  *ort  of  consolation  prize.  The  beat 
tiling  I  can  say  for  Grey  ia  that  no  per¬ 
sonal  advantage,  no  honor,  will  ever 
console  him  for  having  led  hi*  country 
into  a  war  which  has  already  coat  mon- 
in  blood  and  treasure  than  England  can 
possibly  get  out  of  it.  The  worst  of  it  is. 
so  long  as  there  is  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
of  victory.  Grey  will  hold  hi*  colleague* 
to  the  venture;  anything  less  than  tri¬ 
umph  would  be  to  him  humiliation. 
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I.vcryone  remembers  the  famous  pos¬ 
in'0  in  which  nil  Wordsworth’s  joy  in 
,atur.-  found  expression;  it  begins: 
Nature  never  did  betray 
I  The  heart  that  loved  her: 

{  Grey  feels  the  appeal  of  this  just 
its  strongly  ns  the  poet  felt  it.  His  fly- 
Clishing  is  hardly  more  than  an  excuse 
to  grutify  his  love  of  nature  and  hi* 
delight  in  solitary  communion  with  her. 
rher©  ia  a  natural  melancholy  in  such 
a  spirit.  Every  lover  of  tho  ideal  must 
;  often  be  disappointed  and  saddened  by 
his  intercourse  with  men  and  women, 
and  he  will  turn  eagerly  from  the  silly, 
.<elf-uilmiring  puppet*  to  the  tranquil 
beauty  of  woodland,  lake,  and  moun¬ 
tain  for  recreation  and  healing.  Vis¬ 
count  Grey  finds  himself  in  the  ordered 
loveliness  of  the  English  countryside. 

And  Wordsworth’*  love  of  Knglnnd 
and  whitl  he  imagines  that  Englund 
stands  for  in  the  world  is  even  more 
inti-nse  and  passionute  than  hi*  love 
of  nature.  In  spit©  of  his  disgust  at 
tho  “aordidnt**”  of  England— "the  fen 
of  stagnant  wnters.”  Wordsworth  had 
all  an  Englishman’s  belief  in  his  coun¬ 
try’s  unique  greatness  and  destiny: 

...  In  our  hallt  it  hung 
Arniorg  of  the  invincible  Kuightt 
of  old: 

II V  in unt  he  free  or  die,  who  tyeak  the 
taflfput* 

That  Shaketpeare  tpake;  the  faith  and 
inoraln  hold 

Which  Milton  held. — In  everything  we 
arc  timing 

Of  North' t  /iret  blood,  have  lillet  mani¬ 
fold. 

Edward  Grey  loves  England  like 
this;  indeed,  his  love  for  her  is  the 
motive  power  of  hi*  life,  and  hi»  belief 
in  hor  the  passionate  faith  of  hi*  soul. 
To  say  he  would  die  for  her  gladly  is  to 
put  tho  fire  of  hi*  patriotism  too  coldly; 
lie  want*  nothing  in  life  now  but  to 
•pend  and  be  spent  for  her,  and  if  he 
doe*  not  see  tho  corresponding  German 
belief  a*  clearly,  who  shall  blame  him? 

In  Grey,  then,  n  great  man?  It  i* 
very  hard  to  say;  he  ha*  not  yet  fin¬ 
ished  his  work.  He  has  always  shown 
rigid  strength  of  character.  In  thi* 
war  he  ha*  proved  himself  a  consum¬ 
mate  diplomatist,  carrying  public  opin¬ 
ion  with  him,  oven  the  public  opinion 
of  ntmoRt  nil  the  neutral  nation*  with 
perfect  ease,  and  yet  to  some  of  them 
England's  objects  must  appear  to  be 
su  fllciently  sordid. 

Th©  German  paper*,  even  the  official 
organs,  all  condemn  Grey:  call  him  a 
"liar”;  talk  of  "his  genius  for  duplic¬ 
ity”;  hut  independent  Journals  in  Italy, 
us  in  the  United  States  and  in  Spanish 
South  America,  are  loud  in  his  praise. 
Whom  are  we  to  believe? 

I  have  tried  to  give  my  render*  the 
facts,  to  that  they  cun  form  their  own 
judgment.  I  have  a  high  opinion  of 
Grey’s  honesty,  sincerity,  and  nobility 
of  purpose,  and  a  great  liking  for  the 
man  himself,  yet  I  cannot  but  wish 
that  he  had  kept  tho  peace  in  191 4  as 
he  kept  it  in  1911.  I  Mlcve  hi*  oppo¬ 
nents  are  ju»t  as  rc*pon*lble  for  the 
war  a*  he  i»;  hut  there  i*  no  doubt 
that  if  he  had  really  wished  It.  he  could 
have  held  back  both  France  and  Russia 
and  maintained  pence.  We  know  now 
that  aix  of  the  Cnhinet  resigned  when 
tiic-y  found  that  Grey  had  thrust  Eng¬ 
land  Into  the  struggle.  They  only  with- 
drew  their  resignation*  when  Asquith 
reminded  them  how  necessary  it  wa« 
to  show  a  united  front  to  the  foe. 

Still  the  fault  may  not  b©  counted 
sgninst  him  in  history.  Itismarck  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  made  the  war  with 
France,  yet  Bismarck  stands  and  will 
atand  as  the  greatest  statesman  and 
leader  of  men  since  the  first  Napoleon. 
But  Bi*marck  waged  only  victorious 
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SAFETY  is  assured  when  Testbestos 
grips  the  brakes.  No  sense  of  strain  in 
tight  places  —  you  know  that  Testbestos 
always  grips  quickly  and  surely,  and  with¬ 
out  slipping. 

Tcsthcsto*’  strength  is  not  on  the  surface  only.  It 
wears  like  iron,  without  slipping  or  “chattering,” 
down  to  the  last  day  of  its  long,  long  life. 


American  Asbestos  Company,  Norristown,  Pa. 
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C/jfmericas  Greatest  Liqht  Twelve 


For  thirty-two  months  demand  has  exceeded 

—order  now  to  insure  prompt  delivery 

Why  has  the  demand  for  the  Haynes  "Light 
Six"  grown  and  grown  every  day  for  thirty-two 
iohd  months?  Why  has  that  demand  constantly 
kept  ahead  of  Haynes  production? 

Why  have  our  factories  run  continuously,  develops 
night  and  day  —  and  still  behind  the  demand? 

Why  have  we  had  to  double  and  redouble  our 
facilities  — and  still  have  been  unable  to  catch  up 
with  demand? 

The  answer  is  in  the  Haynes  itself — the  car 
that  more  than  satisfies  the  demand  for  a  big, 
roomy,  handsome  automobile,  with  top-notch 
power,  speed  and  stamina — all  this  with  un¬ 
usually  low  upkeep  east. 

You  want  good  looks  in  a  car  —  and  the 
Haynes  will  delight  you  in  that  respect.  But 
you  also  want  to  know  that  you  are  getting  a 
motor  and  mechanical  construction  which  will 
stand  up  to  its  work  and  out-perform  higher- 
priced  cars  year  in  and  year  out. 

THE  HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  45  So.  Mam  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind 

"Uahl  SI*"— Opm  Cot  An  man*  tn  pncr-Aw  »  (he  nvng  "Uffcl  Tu*l<*"-Of>m 


The  Haynes  "Light  Six"  has  given  thirty-two 
months  of  proof — and  that  is  why  the  excess 
of  demand  over  production  continues  today. 

The  small-bore,  high-speed  Haynes  motor 
more  power  than  any  other  of  equal  bore 
and  stroke.  With  ordinary  road  conditions  and 
with  regular  gear  ratio  the  Haynes  gives  you  at 
least  sixty  miles  per  hour,  yet  throttles  down  to 
one  mile  per  hour  on  high. 

Investigate  the  Haynes  —  at  the  auto  shows 
or  at  your  local  dealer's.  Higher-priced  cars 
won't  give  you  more  —  lower-priced  cars  won’t 
cost  you  less.  Owners’  records,  by  thousands,  prove 
that  Haynes  up  keep  and  operating  economy 
outbalance  lower  cost. 

Rare  have  been  the  instances  where  a  Haynes 
was  available  for  immediate  delivery,  so  popular 
has  it  '•  .en.  Avoid  disappointment  —  place  an 
order  now  for  the  prompt  delivery  of  your  Haynes 
upon  the  date  you  select. 


the  Answer  to  a  Nation  Wide 


From  .11  section,  of  the  country  cm.  the  urgent  dem.nd-“G,*e  u.  .  -M-CMC. 
Not  thnt  there  w..  .  sc.rcit,  of  one-ton  truclu-to  the  contcry.  Bu  buyer,  who 
h.d  learned  the  clue  of  CMC  pulling  power,  depend.bd.t,  .nd  low  upkeep 
naturally  looked  to  TRUCK  HEADQUARTERS  for  these  qualitie,  in  a  “ 

capacity.  Baaed  on  pa.t  experience  they  reasoned-if  .t .  bu.lt  by  GMC  >t  •  right. 


And  the  new  one-ton  GMC  u  right  in  every  respect. 
It’s  a  rugged.  powerful  truck— a  real  truck  in  every 
sense  of  the  word; -sturdy,  substantial,  heat-treated 
frame:  heavy  axles;  powerful  motor;  worm  drive;- 
a  truck  of  full  one-ton  capacity,  with  a  factor  of 
safety  to  withstand  the  hardship  u  truck  must 
endure  to  be  profitable  to  its  owner. 

Like  all  GMC  Trucks,  it  has  those  qualities  of 
simplicity  and  accessibility  that  are  the  result  of 
years  of  experience  and  co-operative  cflort  of 
practical  truck  men. 

It  is.  in  our  belief,  the  most  practical  one-ton  truck 
ever  built,  from  the  standpoint  ot  the  owner,  driver 
and  care-taker. 

It  is  built  to  operate  successfully  on  either  pneu¬ 
matic  or  solid  tires,  and  is  adaptable  to  a  multitude 
of  uses  busses,  ambulances,  hearses,  police  patrols, 
light  tire  apparatus,  etc. 

The  furniture  dealer,  the  Horist.  the  department 
store,  the  wholesaler,  the  expressman,  the  fruit 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

On*  •'  the  l /nil.  o'  »*•  Cene.ml  «<>»»»'  Coupon, 

PONTIAC.  MICHIGAN 

Dirac.  Factory  Branch**:  New  For*.  Bo .Ion,  CS«ego. 
PlutaJolphio.  St.  Lomu. 


grower,  as  well  as  scores  of  businesses  requiring 
a  truck  of  one-ton  capacity,  will  find  the  new 
one- ton  GMC  the  answer  to  every  need. 

Now  the  GMC  Line  is  Complete 

there  arc  all  needed  sizes— from  3/4  ton  to  5  tons— 
the  one  vacant  space  lias  been  filled. 

Words  are  not  needed  to  tell  of  the  all  round 
performance  of  GMC  Trucks. 

In  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country,  at 
wharves,  docks,  railroad  platforms,  on  the  busiest 
thoroughfares  or  the  secluded  mountain  trail— 
wherever  there  are  GMC  Trucks,  their  perform¬ 
ance  furnishes  convincing  evidence  of  their  worth 
and  ability.’  The  records  of  their  service  lumish  a 
dependable  guide  in  determining  what  G M  C  1  rucks 
can  do  for  you. 


Wr  arc  ready  ot  this  tune 
to  make  dchver.es  on  the 
new  One- ton  and  on  all  the 
other  GMC  models.  If  your 
business  .  needs  a  motor 
truck  of  any  size— or  a  fleet 
of  several  sizes  —  see  the 
neare-t  GMC  dealer  or 
write  to  TRUCK  HKAD- 
QUARTF.KS. 


Complete  Line-3-4  ton,  I  ton,  I'h  ton,  2  ton,  3Vi  ton, 


Chain  Drive 


Motoring  or  Wal 

Goodrich  Deserves  Your  Gratitude 


The  Skill  and  Sincerity  of  the  World's  largest  Rubber  Factory 
have  enabled  Mankind  to  Ride  and  Walk  with  not  only  more 
Comfort,  but  with  I  .ess  Effort  and  Expense.  Witness— 


GOODRICH  TIRES 


Best  in  the  Ixing  Run 

The  original  Black  Tread  Tires  with  High  Average  Mileage  and 
Individual  Dependability.  Sold  at  Fair-List  Prices.  And— 


Soles  for  Your  Shoes 

Wear  far  longer  than  leather— light-weight— neat  in  appearance 
and  absolutely  water-proof. 

Made  onff  b„  (hr  Maker*  of 
“E'rf'ylhipg  l hat’s  Bra  in  Rubber" 

H .  F .  GOODRICH  COMPANY 

tics:  Akron.  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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Handsome  Rug  Chart 

We  have  a  hniultome  Rug 
Chart  printed  in  colora.  It 
give#  you  lorw  idea  oi  lha 
beauty  of  Congo  leu  m  Ruga. 
Junl  ieml  ua  your  name  and 
addrraa  and  we'll  mail  you 
one  free.  It  will  help  tolvu 
that  floor  covering  problem. 


Be  Sure  the  Name 
“Congoleum”  is  on  Back 

Whenever  you  buy  Rug*.  Rug 
Borden  of  Floor  Covering!  be 
•uie  to  look  lor  ibr  name  "Coo- 
Soleum"  on  the  back.  Il  m.urc. 
you  againil  imitations.  and 
give,  you  the  proleclion  ol  our 
guarantee 


Modem  Floors  Need  Them 


THE  modem  home  is  turning  more  and  more  to  rugs  because  rugs  are  more  convenient, 
more  artistic  and  more  economical  than  carpets.  Congoleum  Rugs,  while  their  patterns 
give  the  appearance  of  woven  rugs,  have  a  beautiful,  firm,  sanitary  surface  with  many 
superior  advantages. 

Beautiful —Durable  Economical — Sanitary  Congoleum  Rug  Borders 

Congoleum  Rugs  meet  every  requirement  of  the  discrimina-  Congoleum  Rug  Borders,  or  Rug  Surround,  as  many 


ting  housewife.  Their  beauty  is  undeniable.  Their  dura¬ 
bility  is  a  proved  fact.  Their  moderate  prices  put  them 
within  reach  of  all.  I’heir  variety  of  patterns  and  colors 
makes  them  suitable  for  any  room  in  any  home  where  a  low 
priced  rug  is  required. 

Think  of  rugs  that  require  no  beating— waterproof  rugs  that 


call  them,  look  like  real  oak  because  they  are  printed 
right  from  the  original  wood.  They  .how  every  grain. 
Much  better  than  painting  or  staining  the  floor.  They 
also  lie  flat  without  fastening  and  are  washable.  Mnde 
in  36  and  24  inch  width*,  at  50c.  and  40c.  a  yard  re¬ 
spectively.  Your  dealer  will  cut  any  length  you  need. 

Congoleum-By-The-Y  ard 


can  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary  merely  by  the  use  of  a  damp  I  Inc  is  the  be*  covering  for  a  whole  floor  ever  offered 


mop.  That's  all  you  need  to  do  to  keep  Congoleum  Rugs  ««  anything  like  the  low 
bright  and  clean. 

Lie  Flat  Without  Fastening 

Congoleum  Rugs  require  no  fastening  of  any  kind— they 
never  curl  at  the  edges.  They  stay  where  you  put  them. 

They  "hug  the  floor". 

Congoleum  Art-Rugs 

Sum  and  Pn<»« 

Congoleum  Art-Rug*  have  unusually  beautiful  pattern*  the  work  of 
famous  mg  designer*  Their  deep,  harmonizing  colors  give  them 
grent  distinction  and  permit  of  their  use  with  any  color  scheme. 

You  couldn't  make  a  better  rug  investment  Made  in  two  sizes  only: 

9  frets  I0tt  fret  $1000  9  feet  ,  12  fret  SI  100 

Congoleum  Utility-Rugs 

Congoleum  Utility-Rugs  ore  our  original  line.  They  have  a  wider 
range  ol  si/e*  than  the  Art-Rugs  and  arc  even  lower  in  price. 

3  feel  s  4Vi  f~l  $0.9fl  Mk  6  feet  ■  6  l~t  tUO  e~h 

3  l«l  ■  6  l**l  I  .JO  rxh  Tipn  pii;i 

4 Vi  f~i  .  4'/j  leet  I.J0  rack  9  bet  *  12  »e.«  M00 . 

For  Sale  by  Good  Dealt  n  Everywhere 


price.  It  i«  better  than  printed 
linoleum  and  guaranteed  t«>  wear  longer  under  equal 
conditions.  Comes  72  inches  wide.  Price  50c  per 
square  yard. 

Protected  By  Patents 

Congoleum  Rugs  are  manufactured  in  accordance  with 
United  States  and  foreign  patents,  with  numerous  other 
patents  pending  both  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries. 


The  Congoleum  Company 

Company  w 


Philadelphia  Chicago 

M-"'*l  T-omo  The 

U.  John.  n.  a 


Thu  n  Concolmm  Utility -Rub 
No.  92.  The  6  .  9  It.  .,/e  wll. 
lor  $5.90. 


A  GOOD  PERFORMING  CAR 


That  quickly  describes  the  Chalmers. 
It  accelerates  with  a  speed  that  sur¬ 
prises.  It  runs  smoothly  way  down  at  3 
miles  and  maintains  the  "velvety  action” 
at  50  miles  an  hour.  Gears  shift  with 
the  slightest  effort.  It  steers  simply. 
The  front  wheels  cling  to  the  crown  of 
the  road.  The  rear  are  right  down  on 
the  ground.  There  is  no  sway  and  it 
drives  with  the  directness  of  an  arrow. 
Why  ?  Because  the  Chalmers  is  a  sound 
automobile,  sound  in  design  and  sound 
in  construction. 

Five-passenger  Touring  ...  5 1090  Seven-passenger  Sedan  -  -  -  $1850 
Seven  “  Touring  ...  1350  Seven  “  Limousine  ...  2550 
Two  “  Roadster  ...  1070  Seven  “  Town-ear  -  -  2550 

(AS  pn  I.  •.  h  Dttrarf) 
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uur  net  saving — oy  mimeo- 
g,raphin£  this  lot  of  requisitions 
— is  eleven  dollars.  We  paid  a 
printer  seventeen  dollars  for  our  last 
supply.”  Here's  economy  with  independ-  1 
ence  in  duplicating  forms,  letters  and  circu¬ 
lars  for  Store,  factory  and  office.  You  simply 
typewrite,  hand-write,  rule  or  draw  whatever  you  want 
copied;  put  the  stencil  on  the  mimeograph — which  is 
automatically  fed,  automatically  inked,  electrically  oper¬ 
ated — and  in  twenty  minutes  have  a  thousand  perfect 
duplicates.  Easy!  There’s  no  type  to  set — and  throw  in; 
no  cuts  to  buy — and  throw  away;  no  printers  to  wait  on — 
and  pay.  Booklet  *‘M”  explains  how  the  mimeograph  will 
help  you  improve  your  systems  and  your  business — and 
save  money.  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York 
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OUR  PROSPERITY  AND  PEACE 


A  WARNING  FROM  JUDGE  GARY— BY  HENRY  C.  EMERY 

Henry  Emery.  I’h.  !>..  was  formerly  ptofcor  of  political  nonomy  x  Vik.  and  (hair  man  of  I  be  Call'd  Siam  Tariff  Board  under  I'rraidrnl  Tafl 


ELBERT  ll.  CARY  of  the  Cnitrd  sum  Steel  Corporation  ia  head  of  the 
greatest  industrial  corporation  in  the  world,  hn»  fifty  year*  of  bu*inr->  ex- 
jemnee  behind  him,  and  rouit  have  been  t>orn  wine.  Ilen<«  Coixna'a  d-  -ire 
lu  get  his  views  on  what  American  business  may  anticipate  after  the  war.  Some 
trim  of  large  business  like  to  talk  to  the  public  on  affairs  in  general.  Judge 
'•ary  docs  not.  Anyone  who,  like  the  writer,  has  had  experience  in  government 
investigation  of  business  conditions  will  agree  that  usually  the  men  who  have 
(he  most  advice  to  give  about  the  way  in  which  the  public  should  run  its  business 
are  most  reticent  in  giving  information  al»out  their  own  affairs  Judge  Gary 
>  just  the  opposite.  Where  others  think  they  have  a  right  to  in-truct  the  public 
on  everything  except  their  own  business,  he  thinks  the  public  has  a  right  to  be 
informed  about  his  husiness.  He  is  the  author  of  the  "open  door"  policy  in  cor¬ 
poration  Hnance.  On  that  matter  more  will  be  said  in  a  moment.  This  fact, 
however,  combined  with  his  natural  inclination  to  let  other  people  take  care  of 
(heir  own  affuirs.  gives  an  added  weight  to  his  judgment  when  he  d<>-  -  consent 
spvnk.  The  consent  to  an  Interview  in  this  case  was  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  his  personal  courtesy  is  greater  than  hts  reticence:  partly  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  convinced  that  this  country  may  encounter  grave  difficulties  at  the  expiration 
of  *h»  war  from  u  too-confident  optimism.  He  fears  a  lack  of  preparedness  for 
(he  commercial  contest  that  will  come  with  peace. 

"I  think  you  and  1  are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing.™  said  the  judge,  re¬ 
ferring  to  some  printed  views  of  my  own.  “namely  to  warn  the  public  that 
the  present  industrial  prosperity  cannot  be  continued  after  the  war  closes 
">ir«  great  energy  and  wisdom  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem.™  The  sig¬ 
nificant  word  in  that  sentence  is  "unless."  Judge  Gary  is  cautious;  he  is  some¬ 
what  concerned.  But  he  is  not  a  Cassandra.  To  be  sure,  a  few  optimistic 
■Peculator*  criticized  him  a*  a  kill-joy  because  of  hi-  conservatism  in  viewing 
•he  problems  about  to  confront  us.  He  has.  however,  a  deep-rooted  confidence 
our  ultimate  future,  and  he  is  no  pt,(-*>ml*t  **  to  our  immediate  future  if 
**  f»ce  the  problem  fairly  and  meet  it  vigorously.  Then-  are  a  whole  senes 
in  his  sizing  up  of  the  situation.  The  road  of  pro*perity  is  not 
Pkeked  completely,  but  it  is  not  a  smooth  road.  It  is  not  a  road  for  industrial 
W  ridmg.  The  judge  smiled  as  he  said:  "Even  if  our  warning*  arc  not  needed. 
•"*>'  will  do  no  harm."  Then,  very  gravely:  "But  I  fear  they  are  badly  needed  ™ 


I*  pile  his  preeminent  position  in  the  business  world.  Judge  Gary's  person¬ 
ality  is  not  so  vividly  familiar  to  the  people  at  large  a*  that  of  some  others  who 
gvt  more  constantly  into  the  spotlight.  For  that  reason  some  characterization  of 
the  man  himself  will  make  clearer  the  importance  of  his  words.  If  ho  lacks  the 
loquacity  of  a  Carnegie,  he  larks  also  the  dash  and  imagination  of  a  Schwab. 
And  yet.  when  it  w«.  a  question  of  whose  views  were  to  lie  adopted  by  the 
t  nitrd  Stat.-*  St  ex-1  Corporation,  it  was  Judge  Gary's  which  prevailed.  This 
h..-  been  made  clear  with  admirable  and  good-humored  frankness  by  Mr. 
Schwab  himself  in  hi-  public  evidence  and  in  his  address  at  the  banquet  to 
the  former  in  the  fall  of  1!*U!*  by  the  iron  and  steel  representatives  of  the 
Unit'd  Slate-  and  Canada.  Judge  Gary's  gradual  growth  in  power  and  in- 
Rur,  ,-e  w.-uld  make  a  dramatic  story  if  it  could  la-  told  in  detail,  though  accom¬ 
pli.  d  with  long  patience  and  no  blare  of  trumpets.  He  came  into  the  Steel 
Corporation  through  the  Federal  Sled,  one  of  the  original  constituent  com- 
pan— .  of  which  he  was  president.  Before  that  he  had  been  general  counsel 
of  Illinois  steel,  a  constituent  of  Federal  Steel,  during  part  of  the  twenty-live 
years  he  practiced  law  in  Chicago. 

When  the  great  merger  was  effected  under  the  financial  support  of  the  lute 
Mr.  Morgan,  the  public  was  dazzled  by  the  fact  that  its  first  president,  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  was  a  young  man.  not  yet  forty,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  in  a 
remarkably  short  space  of  time.  The  second  president,  Mr.  Corey,  was  also  in 
his  thirties.  It  certainly  looked  as  if  the  wisdom  and  caution  that  come  with 
years  were  at  a  discount-  But  when  it  came  to  the  problems  of  finance  and 
broailrr  policies  of  administration,  the  quiet  and  mature  lawyer  from  Illinois 
»«-  drafted.  He  came  into  the  company  as  "chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee."  a  title  which  was  soon  changed  to  "chairman  of  the  board."  What  was 
that  position?  And  what  powers  were  vested  in  its  occupant?  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  that  time  nobody  knew.  Mr.  Morgan  didn't  know.  Judge  Gary  didn't 
know,  or  if  he  did  he  didn't  say  so.  Some  people  guessed  wrong.  It  was  a  new 
position  then,  without  definite  meaning  in  the  business  world.  All  that  is 
changed  now.  not  only  fur  this  company,  but  for  many  other  corporations.  To 
de-Inc  the  duties;  and  authority  of  the  chairman  of  the  l-oard.  Judge  Gary  was 
later  made  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  also  and  given  the  additional  title 
of  -chief  executive  officer  in  general  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation."  and 
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ho  has  occupies!  this  position  ever  since.  The  word 
president  used  to  imply  supreme,  or  at  least  chief, 
authority.  To-day  this  may  or  may  not  be  *0.  For 
instance,  in  the  chanit*  of  administration  of  the 
New  Haven  road  n  few  years  ago,  it  was  announced 
that  somebody  would  hr  president  and  that  Howard 
Kllintt  would  lie  chairman  of  the  board.  Everyone 
at.  once  knew  that  Howard  Elliott  would  run  the 
New  Haven.  It  was  what  Judge  Gary  made  of  his 
position  a*  ehuirmun  which  gave  the  new  meaning  to 
thiii  title  n*  it  is  now  frequently  used  I  use  the  phrase 
advisedly  because  it  w ns  he  who  made  the  position  and 
not  the  position  which  made  him.  To  be  sure,  the  by- 
Inws  of  the  company  have  been  changed  from  time 
to  time,  increasing,  or  rather  defining  more  clearly, 
the  powers  and  duties  of  this  office  But  they  were 
ex  post  facto  legislation.  It  was  a  caw  of  "keeping 
up  with  the  Judge.”  It  wus  the  German  socialist 
I.assalle  who  pointed  out  with  perspicacity  that  a 
written  constitution  is  not  erralier  of  powers  and 
functions,  but  merely  lUetarnloiy  of  an  existing  dis¬ 
tribution  of  power.  So  it  was  here.  The  judge 
exercised  certain  powers.  Then  the  by  laws  declared 
these  to  lie  the  powers  of  the  chairman. 

After  nil,  though,  what  is  the  position?  It  is  not 
n  new  name  for  pee- 1  dent,  and  it  does  not  reduce 
the  president  to  n  figurehead.  Mr.  Farrell  1*  prc.i- 
donl  of  United  States  Steel,  and  no  one  would  call 
that  combination  of  energy  and  farsightedness  a 
llgurehciid.  Popular  writers  like  to  speak  of  this 
or  t hut  mnn  as  "the  brains'*  of  a  given  concern 
For  instance,  while  writing  this  my  eye  caught  a 
picture  labeled  "Von  Tirpitx.  the  brnlns  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  navy."  Now.  it  takes  the  brains  of  more  than 
one  man  to  run  either  the  German  navy  or  the  Steel 
Corporation,  and  Judge  Gary  would  lie  the  llr-t  to 
smile  if  it  were  hinted  that  he  hail  even  a  partial 
monopoly  of  thnt  commodity,  lie  is.  however-  and 
this  with  no  reservation  in  the  mind  of  any  other 
official— actually  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
company.  The  position  is  be.t  illustrated  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  chief  of  staff  of  a  modern  army. 
It  is  he  who  sits  at  the  center  and  directs 
operations  tin  many  fronts.  His  titular  rank  may 
not  lie  the  highest,  but  his  power  is  most  com¬ 
prehensive.  80  it  is  with  the  chairman  of  the  loard. 
The  president  and  the  vice  presidents  nre  the  field 
commanders,  the  llindenburgs  and  Mackensens  of 
widespread  campaigns. 

" The  Conaeience  of  I  he  Steel  Trunt” 

0  occupy  such  u  position  as  this  is  urduoua;  to 
create  It  out  of  the  strangely  diverse  elements  that 
went  into  the  original  steel  merger  was  masterful. 
In  the  making  of  that  merger  a  strange  conglom¬ 
erate  of  personalities  played  a  part;  also  in  the  first 
stnges  of  its  existence  Iwfore  the  distribution  of 
power  hnd  been  determined.  Into  it  went  old-estab¬ 
lished  concerns  with  conservative  family  traditions 
nnd  new  speculative  concern*  controlled  by  men 
without  either  traditions  or  morals.  There  were 
conscientious  and  cautious  manufacturers  of  the  old 
school:  there  were  the  daring  new  speculators:  there 
were  the  brilliant  and  confident  young  leaders  who 
hud  shown  a  genius  for  steel  making;  there  were 
the  big  men  of  the  realm  of  high  finance,  who  in 
their  hearts  hnd  a  contempt  for  the  public  (whether 
stockholders  or  not),  for  Us  stupidity,  for  it.-  so- 
c tilled  rights.  Only  one  characteristic  did  they  have 
in  common-  -stubbornness  of  view.  Only  one  thing 
did  they  all  lack  patience.  Judge  Gary  had  pa¬ 
tience.  He  won.  There  were  long  waits;  there  must 
have  been  sharp  differences  of  opinion;  there  were 
obviously  persistence  and  quiet  determination.  No. 
it  was  not  an  easy  team  to  handle.  If  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  names  of  these  powerful  and  willful  men 
were  given,  the  difficulty  would  seem  greater.  But 
the  public  knows  many  of  them:  some  living  and 
some  dead.  One  can  hardly  help  resiling  another 
Illinois  lawyer  who  never  loet  hi-  grip  on  the  reins 
of  1111  unruly  U-am.  though  sometimes  hi-  friend- 
thought  he  held  them  dangerously  loose.  Seward 
and  Stanton  nnd  others  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet  were 
scarcely  more  arbitrary  or  intolerant  than  some  of 
the  big  men  of  United  States  Steel  at  it-  inception 
I  wonder  if  it  is  a  characteristic  of  country -bred 
Illinois  lawyers  to  Ik-  ns  I»weli  said  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  them,  "supple  like  steel  to  bend  and  thrust 


again'*?  Or  did  Judge  Gary  learn  it  from  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  his  blast  furnaces? 

One  more  iu-m  is  important  regarding  the  man. 
If  it  were  extravagant  to  say  that  he  is  the  brain 
of  the  company,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  My  he  is 
a  large  part  of  it,  and  that  in  even  larger  measure  he 
ia  the  company's  conscience.  This  could  he  illus¬ 
trated  in  many  ways,  but  space  forbids.  Somehow, 
though  some  serious  men  have  been  concerned  at  the 
dangerous  possibilities  of  such  a  huge  enterprise, 
the  public  has  never  expressed  such  execration  for 
the  so-called  Steel  Trust  as  for  many  others  Much 
could  be  said  of  the  interest  in  employees:  their  in¬ 
surance,  their  prnsions,  etc.  But  other  concerns 
have  done  that.  Much  could  be  said  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  competitors  and  the  principle  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  price.  Protista  are  heard  commonly  enough  aa 
to  the  margia  of  profit— in  good  years.  But  when 
"the  Trust"  makes  them,  so  do  its  competitors.  I 
recall  a  conversation  some  years  ago  with  a  leading 
official  of  the  original  and  most  complete  of  all 
trusts,  when  he  said  that  United  States  Steel  was 
riding  for  a  fall  because  it  gave  its  competitors 
an  npial  show  ami  so  was  building  up  rivals  that 
would  ruin  it.  He  claimed  that  the  only  policy  was 
to  destroy  them  seriatim.  This  used  to  be  practice 
in  the  steel  hu*me>*  as  well.  Then,  when  competi¬ 
tion  became  cutthroat,  pools  would  he  arranged  for 
mutual  protection.  It  »as  once  said  by  somebody 
thnt  the  government  of  Russia  was  "despotism  tem¬ 
pered  by  assassination."  The  phraae  can  be  turned 
about  to  describe  the  earlier  condition  of  the  trade, 
"competitive  assassination  tempered  by  pools"  All 
this  has  changed.  The  followinr  excerpt  is  interest¬ 
ing.  It  ia  taken  from  Mr.  Schwab's  testimony  in 
the  Government  suit  against  the  Steel  Corporation, 
the  subject  of  inquiry  being  the  meetings  held  to 
arrange  these  pools: 

"H-  Did  Judge  Gary  ever  attend  any  of  them, 
to  your  recollection* 

"A.  I  think  not.  I  am  sure  he  did  not. 

"Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  having  anything  to  do 
with  them? 

“A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Judge  Gary  did 
not  have  anything  Co  ik>  with  these  pools.  He  was 
opposed  to  them.  )Fhen  I  was  president  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  one  of  the  things  that  I  had  to  contend 
with  was  Judge  Gary's  opposition  to  these  things 
that  I  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to.” 

What  I  have  chiefly  in  mind  in  this  regard  is  the 
treatment  of  stockholders.  I  spoke  of  him  as  the 
author  of  the  "open  door"  policy.  Few  people  real¬ 
ise  what  a  dramatic  thing  was  the  first  publication 
of  the  quprtrrly  statement  of  the  affairs  of  that 
Corporation.  Powerful  men  protested  that  the  public 
had  no  right  to  know.  Gary  insisted  that  100,000 
stockholders  had  a  right  to  know  about  their  own 
property  and  that  he  proposed  to  tell  them.  Some 
thought  it  a  bluff;  that  when  the  lean  quarters  came 
the  judge  would  not  dare  to  print  the  fact*.  They 
didn't  know  the  man  or  his  indifference  to  the  men 
who  hang  around  the  ticker.  Fat  years  or  lean, 
whether  the  common  *t«ek  sold  for  *10  or  $100. 
the  facts  a*  to  the  condition  of  the  company  have 
been  reven'ed  every  three  months.  The  adoption  of 
such  a  policy  of  "pitiless  publicity"  was  as  much 
a  landmark  in  our  industrial  history  as  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  great  merger  itself— more  so,  in  fact. 
We  have  heard  much  recently  of  the  necessity  of 
doing  away  with  "secret  diplomacy"  after  this  war 
is  over.  By  this  action  toward  his  stockholders  and 
(he  public  Judre  Gary  dealt  a  historic  blow  against 
the  policy  of  secret  diplomacy  in  corporation  finance. 

So  much  for  the  man.  Naturally,  none  of  the 
above  statements  were  a  part  of  my  interview.  Any¬ 
one  who  knows  Judge  Gary  knows  that  he  would  not 
talk  of  himself  in  this  manner.  The  characters  ration 
of  the  man  and  his  position  has  been  derived  from 
personal  knowledge,  the  reading  of  printed  testi¬ 
mony.  and  from  conversation  with  his  associates. 

Peace  Will  See  Europe  Recicified 
VTU RALLY  the  first  question  I  asked  was  his 
opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  prompt  indus¬ 
trial  revival  in  Europe  if  peace  should  be  concluded 
by  the  summer  of  1917.  On  this  point  he  spoke 
mu-t  positively.  Those  who  believe  that  the  leading 
industrial  nations  will  be  so  prostrated  as  to  be  a 


weakened  factor  in  international  trade  are  doomed 
he  said,  to  a  rude  awakening.  The  actual  destruc¬ 
tion  of  resources  nnd  capital  has  not  been  so  great 
a*  commonly  supposed,  and  the  greut  wastage  of 
men  can  and  will  he  made  good  by  greater  energy 
and  determination.  It  was  especially  interesting  to 
observe  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  psychological  factoi 
in  the  productive  rapacity  of  a  nation  by  this  man 
who  is  accustomed  to  think  in  terms  of  million*  of 
tons  of  steel,  and  might  naturally  lie  expected  In 
reckon  everything  on  the  basis  of  materialistic 
quantities  rather  than  on  mental  and  moral  quail- 
ties  Though  admitting  the  popular  exaggeration 
of  the  destructive  effects  of  the  war.  he  still  referred 
to  the  belligerents  as  "terribly  crippled"  in  n  mate, 
rial  way.  "But,"  he  continued,  "despite  this  handi¬ 
cap,  they  will  take  a  new  -tart  and  in  many  reaper  1- 
a  new  course,  and  will  begin  immediately  to  build 
on  a  better  and  more  permanent  basis  for  Hum  - 
and  high  achievement  in  everything  that  adds  to  na¬ 
tional  wealth,  power,  energy,  and  enterprise.  The 
nations  will  not  remain  inactive  or  despondent  or 
indifferent.  We  shall  see  the  most  active  and  per- 
*i stent  efforts  to  rebuild  and  cxU-nd  nnd  to  succeed 
in  the  international  race  for  supremacy  thut  the 
world  has  over  witnessed.  From  adversity  will  com- 
greater  prosperity  thun  ever  before.  From  necessity 
will  spring  thought  and  study  and  effort  thnt  will 
enable  the  survivors  to  reach  greater  heights  0 1 
sucres*  than  have  linn  supposed  to  Ik1  within  th¬ 
read!  of  humankind.  The  peoples  of  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  countries,  suffering  in  their  thoughts  of  (hr 
past,  will  lie  inspired  to  greater  exertions  in  their 
efforts  for  the  future." 

Where  Will  America  He? 

LKARI.Y  Judge  Gary  does  not  share  the  view*  of 
that  school  of  thinkers  who  believe  thut  war  l« 
always  and  for  all  time  a  net  destruction  of  wenlth. 
Out  of  such  fearful  experience  may  be  born  a  famil¬ 
iarity  with  economy  nnd  sacrifice.  11  grim  determi¬ 
nation.  and  a  spirit  of  inventiveness  and  organism  10.-1 
which  may  in  the  end  outweigh  the  immediate  ma¬ 
terial  gains  of  a  people  grown  fat  and  careleo- 
through  prosperity  and  peace, 

"Unquestionably."  said  the  Judge  in  reply  to  n 
further  question  on  this  line,  “it  is  only  by  the 
wisest  forethought  and  n  well-matured  policy  that 
we  can  avoid  a  serious  setback  to  American  Industry 
and  commerce  from  the  competition  which  this  new 
revival  will  bring  The  belligerents  arc  great  buy 
ers  to-day,  of  necessity.  When  peace  comes  they 
must,  also  of  necessity,  reduce  their  purchase-  ami 
increase  their  sale*.  Otherwise  they  will  neither  I* 
able  to  pay  their  debts  nor  build  up  their  Industrie!.' 

“Will  they  lie  able  to  sell  at  a  profit?"  1  asked. 

“Yes.  more  or  Iras,  but  they  must  sell  anyway."  h- 
replled.  "and  they  will  be  so  used  to  sacrifice  that 
they  won't  worry  much  about  profits  or  wag.-  fir 
the  time  being  so  long  ns  they  can  keep  their  plant* 
running." 

■'All  this  is  true"  I  replied,  “in  the  case  of  those 
industries,  such  as  textiles,  where  they  have  a  ur- 
plus,  but—” 

“In  the  ca»e  of  most  industries,"  he  interrupt- 1. 

I  suggested  that  the  very  process  of  rehabilitation 
would  perhaps  create  or  continue  a  demand  for 
many  of  our  products. 

“Well,  for  what?"  he  a*kcd 

"Cotton  and  copper  and—” 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "and  foodstuffs  for  11  time,  hut 
they  will  do  everything  they  can  to  produce  tbe-u 
own  supplies  and  buy  only  as  little  as  they  can  gvt 
along  with  where  they  can’t  produce." 

“I  intended  to  add  iron  and  steel  product*  ' 
building  and  machinery,”  I  said. 

"Not  at  all,"  was  the  prompt  reply;  "they  arc 
more  likely  to  export  such  product*  to  us  than  10 
import  them  from  us.  Their  resources  to-day  art 
adequate  for  home  purposes  in  time  of  peace. 
are  exporting  25  per  cent  or  more  of  our  produr! 
to-day,  but  two-thirds  of  it  is  for  war  purposes. 
With  the  additional  demand  at  home  due  to  similar 
causes  our  output  has  been  doubled.  But  heforr  It* 
outbreak  of  the  war  we  had  our  prices  fixed  by  tbr 
low  cost  of  imported  goods.  That  shows  their  cap'f- 
itv  in  normal  times.” 

These  remarks  led  me  foi  the  moment  to  n  nt» 
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line  of  inquiry.  I  asked  if  the  productive  capacity 
of  European  factories  as  a  whole  had  been  dimin¬ 
ished  by  transfer  of  ownership  by  conquest. 

‘■Generally,  no."  said  Judge  Gary;  “however.  I 
understand  that  the  great  shops  of  Liege  and  the 
Seining  district  in  Belgium  were  largely  stripped 
and  the  machinery  sent  into  Germany.  There  may 
have  been  a  net  loss  in  this,  but  the  machines  are 
still  run  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier.  Other 
kinds  of  factories  are  being  run  with  full  effective¬ 
ness  in  Belgium  under  German  direction." 

“Were  the  shops  of  Belgium  and  the  iron  mines 
of  France  necessary  for  German  success  in  the  war? 
1  have  seen  it  stated,"  1  said,  "that  a  French  official 
had  asserted  that  while  France  had  to  import  most 
of  her  steel,  the  Germans  were  getting  BO  per  cent 
of  their  output  from  French  territory  held  by  them.” 

"That  would  doubtless  be  an  exaggeration— 60  per 
cent,”  was  the  reply;  “but  the  actual  amount  is  very 
important  I  don't  know  that  the  immediate  con¬ 
quest  of  Belgian  and  French  territory  was  essential 
for  Germany  at  once,  but  it  was  essential  to  any 
such  prosecution  and  continuance  of  war  on  the  vast 
sente  we  have  actually  seen.  Of  course  that  is  the 
chief  reason  why  Germany  acted  as  she  did.  If  the 
quick  drive  did  not  paralyze  France  and  necessitate 
a  prompt  settlement,  it  was  bound  to  furnish  the 
best  means  for  the  long-continued  struggle  to  fol¬ 
low.  It  was  ns  much  a  question  of  economies  as  of 
strategy.  The  moral  question  we  are  not  discuss¬ 
ing  now." 

Returning  to  the  general  question  of  the  fierce 
competition  predicted  by  him,  I  asked  if  by  a  suit¬ 
able  preparedness  he  had  the  tariff  in  mind. 

••Of  course  I  have  the  tariff  in  mind,"  was  the 
answer;  “that  and  other  things  as  well.  But  the 
wholo  situation  leads  directly  to  the  tariff." 

“Arc  the  rates  of  the  present  act  too  low  to  meet 
the  emergency?" 

"They  certainly  are.” 

"In  general  or  specifically  on  iron  and  steel?" 

"In  both  cases.  We  are  manufacturing  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  inflated  values  and  high  wages,  and  we 
"hull  have  to  compete  with  lower  wages  and  a  lower 
margin  of  profit  than  ever." 

"Hut,  judge,  you  havo  never  been  considered  a 
high-tariff  man." 

“You  certainly  know  my  record  there,”  he  replied; 
“also  my  testimony  before  the  committee  in  1909 
showed  that.  I  was  willing  to  see  all  reductions 
made  thut  still  left  the  home  producer  a  fair  show. 
There  were  plenty  of  other*  who  were  not  willing  to 
yield  an  Inch,  you  remember.  The  whole  matter 
ought  to  be  taken  up  promptly  in  this  emergency, 
and  on  a  purely  business  basis  without  partisan  bias. 
This  is  no  time  for  either  party  to  play  politics  with 
American  business,  and  it  would  be  as  wrong  to  try 
to  use  the  threatened  danger  as  a  means  to  secure 
excessive  protection  as  it  would  be  to  fail  to  afford 
adequate  protection.  So  far  as  the  iron  and  steel 
schedule  is  concerned,  something  like  the  rate*  of 
19(19  ought  to  be  restored.  The  object  should  be  to 
ascertain  ami  establish  a  line  of  justice  between  pm- 
ducor  and  consumer.  The  pwsiltl  rntc.  if  am 
tinned,  will  put  the  producer  at  th.-  merc>  of  hi- 
foreign  rival  In  a  competition  more  severe  than  hn> 
been  known  before.  Furthermore,  .til  the  '*' ■  .■■r- 
ent  nations  will  resort  to  new  protection i>t  meas¬ 
ures  after  the  war.  The  British  will  in  all 
probability  abandon  their  free  trade  policy.  The 
very  dependence  of  Rump*  on  American  aupplies  in 
such  a  world  crisis  has  taught  them  a  lo.  on.  They 
will  do  all  in  their  power  U>  lessen  such  dependence 
in  the  future.  The  situation  will  be  one  that  can 
not  be  met  by  the  low-tariff  arguments  of  a  f«w 
yrara  ago.  The  aspect  of  things  will  be  changed  " 

"How  about  antidumping  legislation,  as  proposed 
by  the  Administration,  as  a  substitute  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  published  tariff  rates?" 

"Better  than  nothing."  he  replied,  "and  good  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  not  adequate  to  meet  the  need 
Even  without  resorting  to  technical  dumping,  they 
will  be  able  to  undersell  us  in  many  lines.” 

"But  isn’t  it  a  dangerous  thing  to  start  such  a 
movement  which  will  lead  to  r»pr  -«l-.  and  do  we 
not,  as  a  mntter  of  fact,  need  to  practice  dumping 
more  than  other  nations  to  market  our  goods  abroad'” 


This  suggestion  did  not  impress  Judge  Gary 
strongly.  He  seemed  inclined  to  question  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  dumping  on  our  part  was  necessary; 
and  in  any  case,  he  maintained,  foreign  nations 
would  see  to  it  that  they  should  be  adequately  pro¬ 
tected  against  our  competition  by  means  of  their 
regular  tariff  and  without  depending  upon  anti¬ 
dumping  legislation  as  a  means. 

The  next  point  in  Judge  Gary's  scheme  for  pre¬ 
paredness  in  the  commercial  struggle  was  that  of 
an  adequate  merchant  marine-  The  difficulties  of  the 
last  two  yean,  he  felt,  had  brought  this  home  more 
strongly  than  ever. 

"By  what  means."  I  asked;  “by  subsidies?" 

"Yes."  was  the  reply,  “if  it  is  proved  that  sub¬ 
sidies  are  needed.  The  first  step,  however,  is  the 
repeal  of  existing  laws  hampering  the  chance  of 
development.  The  La  Follette  Act  should  be  re¬ 
pealed;  also  any  other  restrictions  should  be  re¬ 
pealed  or  modified  which  deter  capital  from  such  an 
enterprise.  The  time  has  come  when  the  need  of 
sufficient  transportation  facilities  in  our  own  hands 
is  felt  more  than  ever  by  Urge  exporting  concerns. 
Capital  would  be  forthcoming  as  never  before  if 
American  capital  were  given  n  fair  show  in  compe¬ 
tition.  Our  own  company  would  probably  buy  forty 
or  fifty  ships  if  we  could  operate  them  without  these 
vexatious  restrictions.  The  need  for  American  com¬ 
merce  is  so  great  that  see  should  not  be  afraid  of 
subsidies  if  they  should  prove  necessary." 

"How  about  the  Ship  Purchase  Bill?"  I  asked  him. 

"That."  he  replied,  “would  not  amount  to  very 
much.  The  proposal  as  *o  far  made  would  not  pro¬ 
vide  anything  like  the  adequate  tonnage  needed." 

Vie  “ Night  School”  of  BtuUuaa 

THE  judge  wa»  not  willing  to  be  drawn  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  at  this  point  regarding  the  interference 
with  our  commerce  during  the  war.  "However,"  he 
said.  “I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  desirable  for  the  in- 
te rests  of  American  trade  to  have  any  one  nation  in 
control  of  the  seas  either  in  the  wny  of  ■  merchant 
marine  or  of  naval  power.  A  part  of  the  forward- 
looking  policy  of  this  country  should  be  to  take  care 
of  ourselves  in  both  respect*." 

A  third  main  part  of  his  program  for  meeting 
the  problem  of  European  reconstruction  ia  greater 
harmony  and  cooperation  between  the  Government 
and  the  leader*  of  business  This  has  long  been  a 
favorite  theme  with  Judge  Gary,  and  no  one  can 
fully  understand  his  attitude  who  has  not  followed 
bis  patient  and  long-enduring  loyalty  to  his  faith  in 
this  regard  despite  many  attempts  to  distort  hi* 
word*  and  misinterpret  his  language.  Some  who  do 
not  know  the  whole  story  have  a  condescending 
smile  when  they  hear  him  say.  for  instance:  “The 
governments,  with  all  their  agencies  and  influences, 
should  cooperate  with  the  business  interests  and  aid 
them  In  establishing  credit,  in  extending  commerce, 
in  increasing  capacity,  in  the  development  of  natural 


resources,  in  adding  to  the  comfort  of  themselves 
and  those  with  whom  they  may  be  connected,  and 
for  whose  welfare  they  are  more  or  less  responsible." 
This  might,  I  say.  be  falsely  interpreted  as  the 
ordinary  demand  for  Government  assistance,  with 
nothing  in  return.  It  is  based,  however,  on  a  de¬ 
liberate  preliminary  requirement  "that  the  business 
men  throughout  the  country  must  give  no  cause  for 
complaint  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  but 
roust  continue  to  live  up  to  the  'standards  of  pro¬ 
priety.'”  Even  such  words  are  inadequate,  however, 
and  would,  of  course,  be  reechoed  by  every  business 
man.  The  question  is  what  are  "standards  of  pro¬ 
priety"?  Well,  here  wc  can  go  to  the  judge’*  record. 
I  have  already  quoted  above  what  Mr.  Schwab  testi¬ 
fied  were  the  customary  practice*  of  the*  trade  and 
which  the  new  chairman  of  United  State*  Steel  could 
not  approve.  I  have  also  referred  to  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  policy  of  publicity.  Some  years  ago,  I,  to¬ 
gether  with  another  Government  investigator,  was 
lunching  with  Judge  Gary  when  this  matter  came 
up.  Reference  was  made  to  a  powerful  figure  in  the 
world  of  finance  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Blank.  The 
judge  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  admiration  und  re¬ 
spect;  "but."  he  added,  "we  were  brought  up  in 
different  achools."  "Ye*,”  replied  my  companion, 
"Blank  was  brought  up  in  the  night  school!"  Now 
Gary  wa*  brought  up  in  the  day  school,  and  ho 
objects  to  darkness  or  even  clouds  or  fog.  The  full 
sunlight  for  him.  And  he  goes  far  in  this  philosophy- 
including  in  it,  not  only  hit  relations  to  rivals,  to 
customer*,  or  to  stockholders,  but  including  the 
Government  and  the  public  as  well.  In  fact,  there 
Is  no  more  conscientious  believer  in  Government 
supervision  and  regulation  of  big  business  In  the 
country  than  Gary.  He  believes  in  it  us  fully  as  the 
most  radical  politician  and  probably  from  more  con¬ 
scientious  motives.  "It  is  absurd."  he  asserted,  "for 
men  to  insist  that  such  great  corporations  as  this  are 
private  enterprises.  They  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
wholo  people,  and  the  people  are  rnlltlrd  to  know 
whether  they  are  conducted  not  only  according  to  law. 
but  according  to  high  standards  of  propriety,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  people."  His 
attitude  is  not  that  of  the  business  men  of  the  old 
type,  who  expected  the  Government  to  grant  them 
favors,  but  looked  upon  any  Government  supervision 
as  impertinent  and  unwarranted  Interference,  Cor¬ 
poration  managers  should,  from  high  motive*  of 
honor  and  integrity,  live  up  to  their  great  public  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  and  where  these  motives  are  inopera¬ 
tive  they  should  be  forced  to  do  so.  All  necessary 
Government  commission*  for  this  purpose  he  ap¬ 
proves  and  is  prepared  to  meet  halfway.  His  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  Stanley  Committee  of  the  House  la 
interesting  reading;  "It  ia  important  to  consider 
how  the  people  shall  lie  protected  against  imposition 
or  oppression  as  the  possible  result  of  great  aggrega¬ 
tions  of  capital,  whether  in  the  possession  of  corpora¬ 
tion*  or  Individuals."  (Confined  on  pap*  30) 
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SHALL  AMERICA’S  PROSPERITY 

CONTINUE  ?  BY  THOMAS  W.  LA  MO  NT 


I  HAVE  hfcn  a.-ked  lo  present  some  of 
the  reasons  why  those  who  have  been 
active  in  issuing  foreign  loans  here  be¬ 
lieve  such  n  policy  to  l>c  wise  in  the  per- 
mnnrnt  interests  of  American  trade  and 
industry.  In  encouraging  American  in¬ 
vestors  to  make  loans  to  Canada,  France, 
Croat  ltritain.  Russia,  and  Italy,  and  to 
Other  European  os  well  as  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  we  have  had  chiefly  in 
mind  u  continuance  of  this  country’s 
present  prosperity : 

I’llWT:  Thr  I’pbuilding  of  Our  Export 
Trade.  Our  exports  of  merchandise  have 
increased  from  *2,355,000,000  in  the  year 
ending  June  30.  191*.  to  *4.334.000.000 
for  the  similar  twelve  month*  of  1915, 
und  to  u  figure  estimated  at  over  $5,000,- 
000,000  for  the  calendar  yeur  1910.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  our  merchandise  exporta  i- 
being  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
The  officials  of  these  Gov- 


would  lie  likely  to  lead  to  an  era  of  specu¬ 
lation  and  of  inflated  price*:  to  invite 
calamity  upon  our  business  community, 
with  consei|uent  severe  reaction  and  in¬ 
dustrial  depression.  No  man  can  say  that 
this  must  of  necessity  In*  so;  for  it  is, 
of  course,  possible  thut  a  people,  in  the 
face  of  rapidly  expanding  credits,  may 
practice  a  self-restraint  which  will  cure 
«r  mitigate  the  evil*  which  have  usually 
flown  from  *uch  a  condition.  In  fore¬ 
casting  the  future,  however,  the  prudent 
man  con  base  hi*  predictions  only  on 
what  has  really  happened. 

Moreover,  and  at  the  some  time, 
continued  heavy  importation  of  gold 
would  so  drain  our  best  customers 
abroad  of  their  usual  medium  of  ex- 
change,  gold,  that  we  should  probably 
witness  long-continued  hard  time*  und 
inability,  on  their  pari,  to  buy  largely 
of  our  product*.  It  Is  nn  axiom  of  sound 
business  thut  the  seller  of  commodities 
eannot  continue  to  prosper  unless  the 
purchaser  also  continues  In  well-being. 
Vet  a  proposal  to  deny  ample  credit- 
to  these  rich  countries  abroad,  nnd  to 
compel  them  to  drain  themselves  of  gold, 
means  that  we  shall  deliberately  im¬ 
poverish  und  cripple  the  customer*  whose 
trade  ia  now  making  us  wealthy,  nnd 
whose  good  will  and  custom  we  ure  nutu. 
rally  anxious  to  preserve  for  the  year* 
after  the  war. 

The  Advantage  of  Lending 

DURTHER,  If,  by  denying  reasonable 
f  credit  to  our  customers,  we  shimlil 


and  Russia 

i-rnments  have  always  made  it  clear  that 
they  could  not  continue  to  purchase 
American  farm  produce  and  munufac- 
lured  good*  upon  the  present  scale,  un¬ 
less  America  granted  them  reasonable 
time  in  which  to  pay  for  a  part  of  their 
purchase*  Such  credit  operations  have 
always  (wen  part  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  civilized  nations,  and 
have  been  perhaps  the  most  Important 
single  factor  in  building  up  International 
trade. 

The  great  credit*  which  countries  like 
Great  Britain  and  France  hold  all  over 
the  world  largely  represent  debts  owing 
to  them  for  goods  which  they  have  sold 
nnd  shipped. 

The  strength,  in  both  a  commercial 
nnd  financial  way,  which  this  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  credits  ha*  yielded  to  these  coun¬ 
tries,  is  almost  incalculable. 

trade  Hie  time  a 

in  the  country  (n*  against  $25  in  1913),  |^.  f«red  a  decline  u  fulling  off 

il  must  lie  clear  thnt  our  foreign  trims-  most  inevitable  if  we  deliberately  die- 

action*  not  only  concern  business  men  Mr.  Aamonf.  a  member  ol  J.  P.  Morgan  A-  Co.,  belie re*  our  ton-  courage  our  bet  customer*  from  buying 

and  bankers,  but  touch  the  livelihood  of  llnued  prompt, ilg  im  dependent  on  eileruling  mmple  foreign  end  III  of  u.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  -hall 

nil  the  110, MDO.tKin  p.ople  in  this  country  -,.-r  ■  nx  fnTI-r " . .  w  ns  n-,-  -  inv*'x  ■  P-Tlion  of  our  re- 

A  few  figures  will  emphasize  the  truth  source*  in  credit*  to  our  customers,  we 

of  this  statement,  showing  the  value*  of  the  chief  niflcant.  For  example.  America**  total  wealth  to-day  shall  put  n  salutary  check  on  speculation  ami  Infla- 

artlcle*  exported  in  1915  u*  compared  with  1913:  j.  estimate*!  at  unwards  «.f  two  hundred  billion*  of  lion  Furthermore,  by  extending  credit  we  ahull,  in 

dot  la  r*.  Further,  the  importation  of  gold  ia  not  effect,  be  making  prepayment  for  our  future  import*. 

1913  1915  even  the  principal,  far  le.»  the  -ole.  benefit  which  I  think  none  will  venture  to  deny  that  we  shnll  want 

Wheat . I  30,000.000  $2 15.000,000  a  country  derive-  from  it*  foreign  trade.  It*  large  <|Uantitie*  of  Europe’s  good*  after  the  war. 

Flour .  53.000,000  97.000,000  benefit  lie*  almost  wholly  in  the  exchange  of  good*  Many  also  will  concur  in  the  view  that.  If— with  an 

flats  .  13.000.000  43,000.000  Foreign  trade  encourage.  greater  and  more  effee-  excess  supply  of  gold— we  run  into  a  period  hereof 

Meat  nnd  dairy  product*. .  153.000,000  291.00«>.0OO  live  division  of  labor.  It  stimulates  production  to  credit  inflation  and  steadily  rising  prices.  Europe  will 

Horse*  .  4,000,000  73.000,000  top  capacity,  thereby  increasing  the  real  revenue  he  stimulated  to  aril  In  our  market*  mote  good*  than 

Mules  .  700,000  23.000.000  and  wealth  of  the  country.  «*  want.  It  must  be  plain,  on  the  other  hand,  that, 

Boots  and  shoe*  .  18.000.000  47.000.0ti0  r  By  Bolding  a  large  amount  of  Europe’,  promiscs-to- 

Woolen  goods  .  4.000.000  54.000.000  ‘V,a,/  Me  t  ripple  Uur  l  uxlomert.  pay.  America  win  be  able  to  keep  a  measurably 

Cotton  goods  .  53.onO,n0O  112.000/100  rjlHE  popular  notion  that  money  or  gold-  the  term*  strong  control  over  the  whole  situation.  Ju.t  a* 

Chemical*  .  25.000,000  I24.UOO.OOO  1  are  commonly  used  synonymously  —  represent*  Great  Britain  and  Fr  a  nee  have  for  year,  been  wont 

Iron  and  steel  mnnufac-  wealth  naturally  arises  from  it*  double  function  a*  to  do.  It  may  l«r  significant  to  note  here  thut  the 

turn  .  304.nno.000  621.000.0flfl  an  instrument  of  commerce  and  a-  the  aovjrr  of  import.-  of  the  United  State*  from  Great  Britain 

Machine  tool*  ami  mrtaP-  value.  But  economist*  and  publicists  long  ago  recog-  In  1910  were  $13,000,000  greater  than  in  1913. 

working  machinery .  16,000.000  6I.000.000  mini  ihat  accumulation  of  excessive  supplies  of  gold  Tmiru;  Changing  Amtriro  from  Debtor  to  fr<< I- 

Automobile*  .  31.000000  97000.000  by  a  country  i*  detrimental  to  it*  foreign  trade;  in-  i'or  .Vaftou.— The  great  commercial  strength  for  a 

deed,  i*  likely  to  prove  a  menace  to  real  prosperity,  century  past  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  only  lesser  de- 

Thu.  it  must  be  plain  that  every  part  of  the  coun-  For  the  last  half  century  or  more  gold  has  been  u*ed  gree  of  France,  and  the  command  that  they  have 

try  is  vitally  interested  in  our  export  trade:  the  in  the  settlement  of  the  usually  in-ignificant  inter-  had  over  the  exchanges  of  the  world,  have  been  due 

farmer  in  the  West,  the  cotton  grower  in  the  South.  national  trade  balance*  that  have  existed  after  the  <■»  ha*  already  been  pointed  out)  not  simply  to  the 

the  miner  in  Pennsylvania  and  Arizona,  as  well  as  giving  and  taking  of  credit  instrument*  In  other  natural  resources  nnd  successful  industries  of  th«*e 

the  manufacturer  in  the  East.  It  is  with  this  pic-  words.  Great  Britain  and  France  have  been  in  the  countries,  but  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 

ture  in  mind  that  we  must  consider  seriously  the  habit  for  decades  past  of  drawing  upon  America  for  creditor  nations.  The  world  has  for  generation* 

fact  that,  if  we  fail  to  extend  credit  to  Great  comparatively  minor  ipiantities  of  gold  The  bulk  been  paying  them  large  sum*  in  interest  America, 

Britain,  France,  nnd  Russia.  the»e  countries  will  be  of  our  (looting  indebtedness  to  them  they  have  can-  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  a  borrowing — not  a 

compelled  drastically  to  cut  down  their  purchase*  in  reled  through  the  purchase  of  our  securities:  in  lending — nation.  But  the  war  has  brought  about 

America.  Realizing  this  and  believing  their  notes,  other  word*,  by  lending  America  money  It  was.  great  change,  and  has  hastened  the  possibility  of 

payable  in  dollars,  to  lx-  n  round  security,  wc  have  for  instance,  estimated  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  wen  more. 

urged  upon  America’s  growing  investment  com-  war  the  amount  of  the  foreign  holding*  of  American  This  country  now,  ns  it  would  appear,  has.  the 
munity  the  necessity  of  granting  credit  to  these  and  securities  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  3604N)  000009;  opportunity  to  achieve,  probably  by  the  end  of  the 

other  nation*.  this  figure  having  been  greatly  reduced  by  our  re-  war.  a  complete  reversal  of  its  position,  and  to  be- 

SECOND:  The-  Gold  SifwnfiVn. — Since  January  11.  purchase*  of  our  own  securities  in  the  last  two  come  a  leading  creditor  nation.  By  reason  of  the 

1915.  this  country  has,  through  import  of  the  metal.  ami  a  half  year*.  fact  that  international  trade  is  now  upon  such  n 

Increased  it*  stock  of  gold  hv  about  *900,000,000,  to  But  should  America  now  insist  that  her  valued  vastly  heavier  scale  than  ever  before,  we  have  lad 
a  figure  of  approximately  $2,700,000,000.  According  foreign  customer*  continue  to  reduce  their  stock*  of  the  opportunity  of  securing,  within  a  brief  ‘pne* 

to  the  official  reports,  the  itock  of  gold  in  the  central  gold  at  the  proront  unprecedented  rate,  the  result  of  three  years,  a  credit  position  much  similar  to  that 

banks  in  England,  France.  Russia,  and  Italy  aggro-  would  conceivably  be  a-  disastrous  for  America  a*  which  Great  Britain  and  France  took  generutior- 

gates  approximately  $2,000,000,000.  Gold  in  itself  for  her  customers  abroad.  If  our  present  stock  of  in  the  building.  At  any  rale,  it  is  not  too  much 

does  not  constitute  a  nation’s  chief  wealth  or  re-  gold,  now  at  a  height  unprecedented  for  any  coun-  to  .ay  that  thi.  country  ha*  the  chance  to  reverse 

source.;  indeed,  the  proportion  of  a  country’s  wealth  try  in  the  world*-  history,  be  augmented  by  another  its  international  credit  position  by  ten  billions  of 

represented  by  it.  stock  of  gold  is  relatively  in.ig-  SI. 000.000.000  of  the  metal,  expansion  of  credit*  dollar.;  that  is.  to  wipe  (('oalp’ited  <  n 


COMMENT  ON  CONGRESS 


THE  Republicans  just  now,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  leaders  of  both  wings 
of  the  party,  are  in  a  curious  state  of 
inind.  In  appearance  and  speech  they 
act  much  like  persons  who  are  a  bit 
dazed,  who  have  had  a  knockout  blow. 
That,  of  course,  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
merely  the  unusual  aspects  of  the  re¬ 
cent  election  that  have  sent  them  up  in 
the  air.  as  the  saying  is.  More  than 
two  months  after  the  event  they  are 
still  uncertain  about  the  future.  They 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  are 
the  dominant  party  of  the  nation.  As 
one  Republican  put  it :  "Suppose  the 
election  were  to  be  held  over  again  t«>- 
morrow,  everybody  knowing  what  he 
now  knows?  Does  anyone  doubt  that 
the  Republicans  would  win?"  That  is 
to  say,  there  are  not  any  of  the  States 
which  Hughes  carried  that  the  Donuv 
crats  could  win  by  any  quantity  of  ad¬ 
ditional  effort;  but  nobodv* doubts  that 
there  are  several  States  which  were  car¬ 
ried  by  Wilson  but  which  the  Repub* 
licans  could  carry,  knowing  the  condi¬ 
tions.  This  latter  statement  includes,  of 
course,  the  pivotal  State  of  California. 

What  accounts  for  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  Republican  lenders  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  fact  that  their  uncertainty 
as  to  just  what  happened  still  continue* 
even  two  months  after  the  election.  The 
(Inal  word  as  to  what  happened  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  not  been  told  yet.  All  the 
statements  nlmut  it  have  been  partisan 
or  partial.  Did  Johnson  I  a*  tray  Hughes, 
or.  on  the  other  hand,  did  the  standpat 
Republicans  try  to  tkiuble-crnss  John¬ 
son  and  make  a  mess  of  it?  Until  these 
questions  of  the  past  an*  determined 
the  Republican  leaders  will  continue  to 
be  in  the  air,  and,  in  spite  of  their  com¬ 
plete  confidence  that  they  are  the  domi¬ 
nant  party  in  the  nation,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  look  to  the  future  resolutely. 
And  even  after  they  get  around  to  look¬ 
ing  at  the  future  there  remains  an  even 
more  important  problem:  Which  wing 
of  the  party  is  going  to  dominate  it? 

Just  Pork 

THE  discussion  of  pork  has  occupied 
a  good  deal  of  the  time  of  Congress 
during  the  recent  weeks,  anti  criticisms 
of  it  have  formed  the  bulk  of  the  news¬ 
paper  comment  upon  the  doings  of  the 
National  Government.  That  public  dis¬ 
cussion  should  center  about  so  sordid 
and  unimportant  a  subject  at  a  time 
when  the  country  has  greater  inter¬ 
national  problems  than  ever  before,  and 
internal  problems  of  pressing  impor¬ 
tance.  is  not  a  fact  in  which  the  dis¬ 
criminating  can  find  much  hope.  Polit¬ 
ical  discussion  is  not  on  as  high  a  plane 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  obviously  the 
time  of  a  short  session  of  Congress  in 
a  period  of  international  stress  ought 
not  to  be  taken  tip  by  pork  grabbing. 
The  easiest,  the  most  obvious,  and  the 
most  familiar  wav  to  criticize  pork  is 
to  attack  the  individual  congressman. 
And  that,  after  all.  does  not  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  The  real  trouble  is 


with  the  home  community  which  de¬ 
mands  public  buildings,  making  a  con¬ 
gressman’s  reelection  depend  upon  his 
success  in  getting  them.  It  is  not  safe 
to  assume  that  any  congressman  likes  to 
lx*  involved  in  the  criticism  that  rages 
about  pork.  He'd  much  rather  be  re¬ 
lieved.  The  most  intelligent  undoubt¬ 
edly  would  like  to  be  free  to  give  their 
thought  and  time  to  important  public 
questions.  Who  can  suggest  how  to  start 
the  machinery  of  a  real  reform — that 
is  to  say,  a  movement  which  shall  induce 
communities  throughout  the  country  not 
to  ask  their  congressman  for  pork? 

.Vo  Heal  Partita? 

TN  every  community  there  are  a  cer* 
Itain  number  of  conservative  persons, 
persons  whose  whole  trend  of  mind  is 
to  stick  fast  to  what  is.  to  remain  firmly 
on  the  status  quo.  to  view  chunge  with 
distress.  These  people  commonly  com¬ 
pose  approximately  one-half  of  every 
community.  They  naturally  gravitate 
together  in  politics  and  compose  a  party 
which  in  most  countries  U  called  the 
Conservative  party.  In  this  country  we 
call  them  standpatters.  These  men  are 
entitled  to  a  political  party  of  their  own. 
and  are  going  to  have  one.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  is  more  than  half  progres¬ 
sive.  and  the  Republican  party  is  more 
than  half  progressive.  Progressives 
frequently  lament  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  here  the  party  division*  which  exist 
in  other  countries — that  is  to  say.  two 
large  groups,  one  called  the  I.iboral.  the 
other  the  Conservative.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  radicals  are  the  last  persons 
who  ought  to  complain  of  the  conditions 
in  this  country,  for  what  has  come  to 
lx*  is  this:  we  have  two  parties,  each 
bidding  most  aggressively  for  the  pro¬ 
gressive  vote.  Where  there  are  a  Lib¬ 
eral  and  a  Conservative  party  the  result 
is  likely  to  be  government  by  violent 
oscillation.  In  this  connection  lies  the 
puzzle  of  our  present  situation.  The 
standpatters,  men  of  the  type  of  cx- 
Senntor  Murray  Crane  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  hope  to  dominate  the  Republican 
party.  But  if  they  don't,  what  then? 
Such  lenders,  and  the  very  large  num- 


Pl'BLIC  BUILDINGS  BILL 

rpHKRK  i*  pendiatf  in  I  ,.n«rc«  ■ 
A  bill  tnonn  as  the  omnibu.  Pnblk 
ttalMing*  Rill  mo;  inf  MP»®Kiw 
«ariou»ly  r-timated  »«  being  bet-ten 
S 10.000.000  and  WS. 000.000.  I|  i,  .bool 
IM*  bin  that  all  the  charge.  of  "port" 
hate  been  made.  The  Trra*arj  Depart¬ 
ment  t  if oroavly  oppose,  the  pa**agr  of 
thi*  part ien tar  bill  •  onjre*»man  Frrar 
of  tt.-o.-p  ha*  made  a  m®*l  rompre- 
hen*i>e  opeceh  again*!  the  bill,  etplalninf 
in  detail  all  it*  pctWon*. 

Write  lo  Collier" a  M  nthinglnn  flu- 
rrau.  I  III  Wnodtcard  Building.  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C..  lor  a  cnpgol  this  speech. 
Our  trriier  it  enlirelg  itilhnul  charge. 


ber  of  men  whose  natures  are  such 
that  they  follow  conservative  leaders, 
are  not  going  to  let  themselves  become 
zeros,  politically  speaking.  A  good  deal 
of  entertainment  will  lie  secured  by 
persons  who  watch  the  fight,  just  now 
slutping  up.  between  the  progressive 
and  conservative  elements  for  control 
of  the  Republican  party. 

How  Appropriations  Crow 

IN  the  Senate  the  other  day  the  Urgent 
Deficiency  of  Appropriations  Bill  was 
under  consideration.  The  bill  included 
an  item  of  $4,250,000,  to  pay  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  soldiers  now  stationed  on  the 
Mexican  border.  Senator  Overman  of 
North  Carolina  said: 

I  wi.h  to  my  right  here  that  I  -hull  not  op¬ 
pose  the  bill,  but  It  «vm»  ataUtl  in  the  Senate 
«m  September  when  the  bill  wan  panted)  that 
the  payment,  to  the  wive,  of  guard.men  .  .  . 
would  not  e  nr  red  <2.000.000  .  .  .  mid  thi.  i.  a 
deficiency  for  over  <4,000,000.  ...  If  It  (roe. 
on.  there  i*  r.o  telling  how  much  it  will  coat. 

This  is  typical.  A  system  of  man¬ 
agement  so  primitive  thnt  an  estimate 
of  $2,000,000  leads  up  to  an  actual 
cast  of  $6,000,000  may  be  anomalous, 
hut  is  characteristic  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington  under  both  parties 
and  all  administrations. 

We  Mins  Him 

SENATOR  GEORGE  SUTHERLAND 
of  Utah  was  defeated  itl  the  recent 
election  and  will  not  »h*  a  member  of 
the  Senate  after  the  4th  of  March.  His 
absence  will  be  a  loss.  Progressives 
and  radicals  generally,  and  petiple  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  Senate,  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  think  of  him  as  a  standpat 
Republican.  That  designation  did  him 
an  injustice.  He  was  always  coura¬ 
geous  and  very  able.  In  looking  at  new 
measures  he  was  never  unfriendly,  but 
merely  discriminating.  A  slight  line 
upon  him  is  furnished  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  the  Senate  during 
one  of  the  closing  days  of  the  year. 
Unanimous  consent  was  asked  to  set 
Friday.  January  6.  as  the  date  for  a 
vote  on  the  bill  prohibiting  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  liquor  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Thereupon  this  colloquy : 

Mr.  President,  very  reluctantly  I  .hall  have 
to  object  to  the  proposition  a.  now  made,  al¬ 
though  I  am  quite  willing  to  agree  to  any  other 
-late  for  a  vote.  On  the  oth  and  Oth  of 
January,  however.  I  -hall  be  obliged  to  be  out 
of  the  city  on  important  public  matters.  1  an 
extremely  anxious  to  In*  here  when  a  vote  la 
taken.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  having  a 
vote  on  the  llth  of  January  or  any  .other  Hate 
except  the  5th  or  nth. 

Mr.  Jamls — Make  it  the  8th  of  January. 
Mr.  Reei>— Mr.  President,  if  it  will  relieve 
the  situation,  I  will  agree  to  make  a  special 
pair  with  the  oenutor  from  Utah,  and  make 
the  pair  nontran-fcrable. 

Mr.  SlTHERLANK  I  prefer  not  to  do  that. 
The  senator  from  Missouri  and  i  will  vote  the 
same  way  on  one  n.pect  of  the  proposition,  and 
perhap*  again*!  one  another  on  another  aspect 
of  it.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  referendum,  n* 
I  have  already  voted  for  it.  and  then,  whether 
the  referendum  carries  or  not,  I  intend  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  bill  itself  on  the  final  vote. 


A  Cong  reus  Worth  Watching 

WHAT  is  patriotism?  And  what  are.  to-day.  the  duties  of  those 
who  avow  that  patriotism  is  one  of  our  moving  causes?  There 
is  to  la*  held  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel  in  Washington  on  Janu¬ 
ary  25.  26.  and  27  a  "Congress  of  Constructive  Patriotism”  that 
will  (if  one  may  judge  by  the  list  o(  speakers)  answer  these 
questions.  KLIHU  Root.  ex-Secretary  of  War  STIMSON.  Rear 
Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Mediix  Mc¬ 
Cormick.  Muyor  Mitchel  of  New  York. ex -Judge  Alton  B.  Parker. 
Howard  E.  Coffin,  Samuel  Compkrs.  William  Roscoe  Thayer. 
HERMANN  Hagedorn.  Senator  Borah,  and  Profe.<*or  Edward  A. 
Steiner — these  are  some  of  the  speakers  on  such  subjects  as 
"America’s  Position  as  a  World  Power."  "Americanization."  "Gov¬ 
ernmental  and  Individual  Efficiency."  "Preparedness.”  and  "Uni¬ 
versal  Military  Training."  This  list  of  topics  suggests  not  alone 
the  wide  range  of  the  congress,  but  also  certain  broad  facts  as  to 
American  patriotism.  Occasionally  un  opponent  of  nationalism  of 
BotiCK  Whites  type  tries  to  draw  a  contrast  between  patriot¬ 
ism  and  citizenship.  If  we  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Bouck 
Whites,  it  is,  briefly,  this:  “Let  us  be  good  citizens— but  bad 
patriots.  This  is  Enlightenment."  Rather,  it  is  nonsense.  Citi¬ 
zenship  is  one  part  of  nationalism,  of  patriotism,  just  as  the 
service  of  one’s  country  in  war  or  peace  is  one  of  the  essential 
duties  of  good  citizenship.  To  try  to  discriminate  between  the 
citizen  and  the  patriot  is  like  trying  to  set  up  a  far-fetched 
antithesis  between  (he  good  citizen  and  the  go-id  parent. 

Who  Did  Kill  Cock  Robin  ? 

LOTS  of  readers  have  written  to  us  in  regard  to  William  Allen 
I  White's  article,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Most  of  them  say  polite 
things  about.  Mr.  WHITE'S  sagacity  as  an  interpreter  of  public 
events,  but  here  and  there  we  note  exceptions — as  where  a  Haw¬ 
thorne  (Cal.)  subscriber  explains  that  "any  man  whose  judgment 
is  not  paralyzed  by  a  brainstorm  in  the  power  house  of  Reason 
has  received  a  message  from  Kansas  and  California  certifying  to 
WlLgON '8  personal  popularity  and  to  approval  of  his  foreign  policy." 
This  same  correspondent  is  sure  that  the  Republican  Convention 
of  1920  "will  nominate  ROOSEVELT  in  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  He 
will  carry  nearly  every  Northern  State."  Two  errors  on  Mr.  WHITE'S 
part  are  called  to  our  attention.  Mention  is  made  of  Republican 
"StateChnirman KNEALlNG"of California.  Mr. KEESLINGis intended. 
Reference  is  made  by  Mr.  White  to  the  Progressive  movement 
in  New  Hampshire  under  "John  Bass  and  Winston  CHURCHILL." 
It  should  Ih\  instead,  ex-Governor  Robert  Perkins  Bass.  Prob¬ 
ably  Mr.  White  had  in  mind  Governor  Bass's  brother,  the  war 
correspondent — or  was  he  thinking  of  Mr.  Churchill's  novel 
"Coniston."  and  of  that  outstanding  character.  Boss  Jethro  Bass? 

And  Joffre . . . 

SO  one  of  the  defenders  of  Verdun  is  raised  to  new  honors.  We 
mean,  of  course.  General  NlVELLE.  son  of  an  English  mother 
named,  prosaically  enough.  .Sparrow,  and  thus  sentimentally  as 
well  as  otherwise  qualified  to  cooperate  with,  or  to  lead,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  forces  in  France.  That  Nivelle  really  succeeds  to  all  Joffre's 
former  functions  does  not  clearly  appear.  Neither  does  some  peo¬ 
ple's  assumption  that  Joffre  has  been  "kicked  upstairs."  Joffre's 
appointment  to  un  advisory  post  need  not.  then,  be  interpreted 
as  u  triumph  of  such  enemies  as  he  has  long  had  among  the  poli¬ 
ticians.  For  over  a  year  JOFFRE  himself,  in  retiring  old  generals 
and  replacing  them  with  younger  ones,  has  hinted  in  unmistak¬ 
able  terms  that  he.  too.  is  old.  and  that  perhaps  a  younger  gen- 
erul  in  the  supreme  command  might  soon  be  an  advantage  to 
the  nation.  It  would  lie  rash  to'  infer  that  such  speeches  on  the 
part  of  France’s  taciturn  generalissimo  must  necessarily  be  dis- 
counted.  Ever  closer  and  closer  cooperation  between  the  Allies 
lias  been  projected  by  the  French  military  authorities,  and  now. 
with  Joffre-  at  his  new  post,  we  shall  see— what  we  shall  see. 


Fighting  France 

WHILE  peace  talk  is  to  the  fore.  France  has  been  reorganizing 
her  government  for  more  effective  war.  This  is  characteristic 
of  that  fighting  spirit  which  made  Robespierre  declare  in  1793: 

The  French  pmplo  makes  no  peace  with  an  enemy  oceupyinir  its  terri¬ 
tory.  ...  A  people  which  treat-  with  nn  enemy  upon  it-  territory  van¬ 
quished  in  advance. 

— words  echoed  to-day  by  that  sturdv  ex-revolutionist  and  ardent 


patriot.  Gustave  Herve.  The  reorganization  of  the  Briand  min¬ 
istry  means,  among  other  things,  the  strengthening  of  it  by  the 
revelation  of  its  enemies  and  the  closer  gathering  of  its  friends. 
The  chief  enemy  is.  of  course,  the  "old  tiger"  and  cabinet  wrecker. 
Georges  Clemenceau.  who  long  since  outlived  his  usefulness, 
so  far  as  he  ever  had  any.  One  feature  of  the  reorganization 
is  the  making  of  an  inner  war  council  of  five,  and  two  of  the 
reconstructed  ministry’s  new  recruits,  both  of  them  sources  of 
fresh  energy,  are  members  of  the  inner  council:  General  LYAUTEY 
of  Moroccan  fame  (now  War  Minister)  und  Edouard  Herriot. 
for  eleven  years  mayor  of  Lyons,  but  now  appointed  Minister  of 
I-abor  and  of  a  brand-new  department,  the  Ministry  of  National 
Subsistence.  M.  Herriot  will  have  some  of  the  powers  and  duties 
of  Lord  Devon  PORT,  England's  new  Food  Controller.  One  of  his 
powers  is  to  establish,  by  decrees,  maximum  prices  for  food¬ 
stuffs — a  resurrection  in  some  sort  of  the  French  Revolutionary 
"law  of  the  maximums."  Foodstuffs  may  not.  in  general,  In*  ho 
costly  in  Paris  as  in  New  York  even  to-day— but  France  takes 
the  evil  to  heart  and  means  to  cope  with  it.  Peace  or  no  peace. 
France  is  to-day  thinking  in  terms  of  war. 

Deciding  Nothing  at  All 

# 

NO  one  is  going  to  criticize  the  good  motives  of  the  President 
in  proposing  to  both  sets  of  belligerents  that  they  state  just 
what  they  are  after.  There  is  something  rather  disconcerting 
about  the  fact  that  practically  the  same  language  must  (for  rea¬ 
sons  of  diplomacy)  be  addressed  to  the  German  Government  and 
to  its  enemies;  to  the  forces  which  are  battling  against  civilization 
and  those  doing  their  best  to  defend  it.  But  that  is  not  altogether 
Wilson's  fault.  It  will  help  if  Germany  can  be  induced  to 
state  her  "terms  of  peace,"  and  pence  discussions  in  the  Allied 
countries  may  be  expected  to  reduce  desires  to  actualities,  elimi¬ 
nating  a  good  deal  of  rhetoric  and  bringing  the  questions  at  issue 
within  the  range  of  practical  common  sense.  That  pence  will  fol¬ 
low  at  once,  or  even  soon,  one  may  very  well  doubt.  For,  as  we 
recently  stuted  on  this  page:  (irnnnnti  ivante  a  pen  re;  tin  nut  of 
tkr  H'orUI,  including  Mr.  Wilson  and  Inn  counlrgmcn,  leant  peace. 
An  armed  peace  to  last  only  till  Germany  can  have  brought  her 
reserves  in  men  and  munitions  up  to  par  again,  till  she  can  once 
again  make  a  catspaw  of  some  other  country  (as  in  1914  she  made 
a  catspaw  of  Austria,  and  Austria's  controversy  with  Serbia)  — 
that  would  be  far  more  hideous  than  a  continuation  of  the  present 
war  till  it  has  settled  something.  But  run  this  war  l>e  fought 
to  a  real  conclusion?  Is  it  nn  inevitable  stalemate?  This  hide¬ 
ous  doubt  is  what  has  unsettled  sohie  men’s  judgment.  We  still 
believe  that  the  Entente  Allies'  superior  resources  in  wealth  and 
in  numbers  can  in  the  end 

beat  down  Germany.  That  is  i  ~  '  I 

why  a  world  peace  which  will  Jx 

resemble  the  European  equi-  i  _r^* 

librium  illustrated,  a  genera-  1 

tion  ago.  by  the  cartoonist  Wk\. 

Daumier  — we  reproduce  his 

drawing  on  this  page — cannot  , 

satisfy  common  sense.  Such  a 

peace  would,  moreover,  wrong  ^  w  y> 

the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  AKV 

men  whose  lives  have  already  W 

been  forfeited  in  what  they 

thought  was  a  war  against  it  \ 

war;  would  equally  wrong 

the  women  whose  lives  have 

been  wrecked  by  this  same 

conflict.  Sometimes  peace 

can  be  even  worse  than  war.  ■  gg  8*- 

Memento 

THE  military  situation  in  Europe  and  the  German  occupation 
of  Belgian.  Serbian,  and  Rumanian  territory  (to  say  nothing 
of  those  slices  of  France  and  Russia)  must  not  blind  us  to  these 
three  considerations:  (1)  We  know  very  little  of  Germany’s  in¬ 
ternal  situation  and  morale:  (2)  if  the  military  past  belongs  to 
Prussia,  the  superiority  in  men  as  well  as  in  material  resources 
now  belongs  to  Prussia's  enemies:  (3)  in  discounting  the  future, 
the*  developing  situation  counts  for  more  than  the  facts  of  yes¬ 
terday.  and.  sometimes,  for  even  more  than  tfie  facts  of  to-day. 


Are  You  In  on  This  ? 

BELGIAN  KIDDIES,  LTD.,  is  a  newcomer  among  American  cor¬ 
porations.  It  is  organized,  announces  the  New  York  "Evening 
Post,"  under  the  laws  of  humanity,  "with  n  capital  stock  of  SI 20.- 
000  in  10.000  shares  of  a  demand  value  of  $12  each."  The  new 
corporation  has  opened  at  the  offices  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Relief  in  Belgium.  Belgian  Kiddies.  Ltd.,  has  as  its  corporate 
object  the  providing  of  one  square  meal  a  day  to  10.000  Belgian 
children  during  the  new  year.  Each  share  sold  will  supply  one 
cnild  with  365  meals.  Mining  engineers  are  the  organizers  of  this 
particular  scheme,  hut  you  don’t  have  to  be  a  mine  owner  or  engi¬ 
neer  or  anything  like  that  to  subscribe  for  one  share,  or  as  many 
shares  as  you  can  afford.  We  Americans  have  the  notion  that  we 
have  given  poor  Belgium  a  whole  lot  of  money,  and  so.  no  doubt, 
we  have;  but  our  donation  figures  out  exactly  eii/kl  rent*  aiiirrr. 
Have  you  given  more,  or  have  you  left  that  to  the  neighbors?  It 
doesn't  matter  how  you  feel  about  this  war.  or  war  in  general,  or 
about  Germany,  or  the  deportation  of  the  fathers  and  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  of  these  Belgian  children.  The  simple  fact  is  that  there 
are  a  million  of  them,  and  that  they  are  not  thriving,  even  under 
beneficent  German  rule.  There  are  several  reasons  for  their  not 
thriving  (such  as  British  perfidy,  etc.,  etc.),  but  one  reason  is  that 
they  aren’t  getting  food  enough.  Why  not  help  by  subscribing 
for  a  share  or  two  of  Belgian  Kiddies,  Ltd.?  Make  your  check  or 
money  order  payable  to  Herbert  C.  Hoover.  chairman.  Room  2124, 
120  Broadway.  New  York,  and  Mr.  Hoover  will  do  the  rest. 

What's  a  Lihraru  to  Us? 

NOW  and  then  one  is  impelled  to  note  with  regret  the  super¬ 
ficial  nature  of  much  that  nowadays  passe*  for  rending  and 
thinking.  Here's  a  case  in  point.  About  sixty  years  ago  n  New 
England  pedagogue  named  Joseph  Cogswell  came  to  New  York 
City  to  run  the  new  library  endowed  by  John  Jacob  Astor.  Some 
weeks  after  the  opening  he  wrote  to  his  friend  George  Ticknor 
and  lamented  the  poor  honks  called  for  by  the 

young  fry,  who  employ  nh  Hut  hours  they  arc  out  of  school  in  rca.lmg  the 
lrnshy,  us  Sivrt,  Coorr.s.  DlCKKNS,  "Punch"  and  the  "Illustrated  News" 
Librarian  C0G8WEI.L  felt  that  it  was  better  for  the  young  offenders 
to  l>e  in  the  library  than  on  the  street,  but  he  reserved  his  pro¬ 
fessional  approval  for  those  who  were  reading  up  on  such  topics  as 
astronomy,  history,  medicine,  natural  history,  theology,  and  travel. 
What  would  any  of  Joseph  Cogswell's  present-day  successors  think 
if  SCOTT,  Cooper,  etc.,  were  the  "trashy”  items  in  their  libraries? 

Oom  John 

THEY’VE  given  a  gold  medal  to  John  Burroughs.  A  good 
many  folks  throughout  this  land  will  get  a  little  thrill  of  pleas¬ 
ure  out  of  this  act  of  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Arts  and  letters.  As  the  author  of  nearly  a  score  of  books 
dealing  with  art  and  life.  "OoM  JOHN."  as  his  friends  love  to  call 
him.  has  built  himself  into  American  history  so  that  he  cannot 
be  skipped.  Rugged,  genial,  a  man  of  the  field  and  the  orchard, 
he  is  always  American  and  always  sincere,  and  deserves  the  fine 
things  Hamlin  Garland  has  written  about  him  in  the  Toast: 

•V® t  your*  the  eity  merit  or  way*. 

Sot  your*  the  brotr  of  thote  who  lot/ 
Amid  the  truth  of  tort,  the  romr  of 
dray* — 

Yawn  the  red  blood  of  the  toil. 
Lomu  mon  gun  [ire  to  break  the  elod. 

From  /» II"  nmd  r tarry  wholly  free. 
Tenth  ini/  rontrnt  with  earth  and  Cod. 
Ragged  and  tfanth  at  goer  apple  tree. 


H'/wncVr  I  hear  your  • Irony 
name 

I  tee  the  wood*  0/  autumn  flare; 

I  hear  the  6o|/«  at  merry  game: 

The  tmell  of  hiehory  fill*  the  me. 
/•  hold*  the  ripple  of  the  tlrtam. 

The  tough  of  wind*  along  the  •hare: 
The  hotter  hold  hearth  it  broad  aglean 1; 
The  wind *  are  *ni fling  at  the  door 


JOHN  Bi  rropgiis  has  followed  no  fashion.  His  style  has  changed, 
but  only  ns  his  nature  has  broadened  and  his  philosophy  deep¬ 
ened,  never  because  of  a  shift  in  the  taste  of  editors  or  publish¬ 
ers.  Thus  it  is  that  his  fame  is  broadly  based  and  his  influence 
vital.  His  comments  on  men  and  hooks  have  had  wholesome 
effect  for  the  reason  that  he  is  so  sound  in  his  judgments  and 
so  unbiased  by  a  desire  to  please  the  crowd.  His  success  as  a 
vineyardist  has  left  him  free  to  say  what  he  thought  in  his  own 
good  way.  He  is  a  figure  of  commanding  dignity  and  cTiarm. 
fit  companion  for  that  other  octogenarian  and  recipient  of  the 
Institute’s  medal  for  fiction.  William  Dean  Howells.  Long 
may  they  both  remain  with  us  to  remind  us  of  the  dignity  and 
grace  of  that  elder  day  when  writing  was  held  a  serious  art. 


Tell  the  Rest  of  It.  Mr.  Windle! 

WE  have  seen  it  in  print  (in  Mr.  STELZLE'S  journal,  "The 
Worker")  that  one  Charles  A.  Windle  argues  along  this  line: 

The  Slate  intru*'.*  you  with  liberty  to  kill;  God  even  tru»ta  you  with  the 
hterty  to  go  to  hell;  society  trust*  you  with  the  liberty  to  steal;  the  State  trusts 
you  with  the  liberty  to  murder. 

This  may  bluff  somebody  into  tolerating  booze,  but  why  didn't.  Mr. 
Windle  complete  his  argument  by  adding:  "And  whisky  will  furnish 
you  with  the  inclination"?  That  would  be  the  whole  of  his  "truth" ! 

The  Convention  Displayed  Deep  Sympathy 

FROM  the  New  York  "Times’s"  account 'of  a  recent  convention 
of  liquor  dealers: 

The  convention  displayed  deep  sympathy  when  Jacub  MlIXEK  of  the  Springs 
lloiel.  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  former  secretary  of  the  International  Stewards' 
Association,  save  a  personal  experience  with  prohibition. 

"Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  white  people  in  Arkansas."  he  said,  "hud  voted 
the  State  wet.  By  invitation  of  the  Thumhcr  of  Commerce  the  entire  Slate 
Legislature  came  to  Hot  .Springs  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  open  my  bar  They  drank  up  121  quarts  of  whisky  and  smoked  1,200 
cigars,  and  the  next  day  they  went  hack  to  Little  Rock  and  voted  the  State  dry.” 

liy  Way  of  the  Kitchen 

THE  best  known  hotel  man  in  the  world  was  born  on  an  island 
in  the  Baltic  Sea.  and  came  to  New  York  as  a  boy  in  the  late 
sixties.  In  Texas  he  invested  in  a  sheep  farm,  but  lost  it  and  went 
to  work  in  the  kitchen  of  a  Broadway  restaurant.  Philadelphia 
gave  him  a  better  job.  and  he  gave  Philadelphia  the  hotel  which 
became  famous  as  spreading  the  best  meals  in  America— the  old 
Bellevue.  Utter  he  returned  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  ran  a  still  more 
famous  hotel,  which  replaced  the  red  plush  and  black  wnlnut  of  the 
Early  Pullman  period  of  our  art  and  architecture  with  the  marble 
pillars  and  palms  of  more  recent  hotel  tradition— the  skyscraper 
school.  Americans  love  high  prices,  and  this  hotel  keeper  gave 
them  higher  ones  than  they  had  thus  far  known— but  more  com¬ 
forts  also.  It  is  thanks  to  George  C.  Bolot.  who  died  the  other 
day.  more  than  to  any  one  other  man.  that  American  hotels  give 
the  traveler  more  (for  more  money)  thnn  hotels  In  other  lands. 
The  one  weak  spot  in  our  hotels  remains  the  service.  Courtesy  does 
not  always  go  with  high  prices,  even  in  public  pnlaces  of  gold  and 
onyx.  Out  in  Indiana.  Mr.  Gifford  Pinciiot  walked  n  mile  in 
search  of  a  grocery  store  rather  than  brave  a  hotel  servant  with 
an  order  of  five  cents'  worth  of  crackers  (price  thirty  cents); 
and  we  hardly  blame  him.  Mr.  Roldt  set  a  good  example  when, 
after  giving  a  dinner  to  Carnegie  and  the  elder  Morgan,  he  proudly 
pointed  out  to  them  a  picture  of  his  father  and  mother  in  their  r 
German  peasant  costume* — his  father  puffing  away  (this  is  SIMEON 
Ford's  description  of  it)  "on  a  six-foot  porcelain  pipe.”  Rather 
significantly.  New  York's  greatest  genius  In  hotel  keeping  was  a 
son  of  the  Old  World,  who  learned  his  art  in  Philadelphia. 

Why  They  Are  Glad  to  Get  Home 

PERHAPS  some  of  us  have  wondered  why.  after  a  few  days  or 
weeks  of  it.  New  York  so  turned  to  sawdust  in  the  mouth  and 
stone  under  the  weary  foot.  The  answer  may  be  found  in  this  one 
sentence  from  a  newspaper  essay  by  SYDNEY  Bhooks: 

Bat  in  to  solving  it.  in  scaling  everything  down  to  the  dull  prose  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  dispatch,  in  treating  New  York  ns  primarily  u  puzzle  in  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communications,  a  gigantic  counter  to  facilitate  buying  and  selling, 
they  have  made  it  a  city  of  all  the  material  conveniences  and  few  or  none  of 
the  emotional  satisfactions. 

These  are  what  a  small  friend  of  ours  calls  “knobby  words.”  but 
aren't  they  true?  We  think  so.  That  is  why  the  mirage  of  our 
metropolis  fades  on  closer  sight  until  most  men  arc  glad  to  hike 
for  tunnel  or  ferry  and  start  the  trip  lmck  home,  back  to  where 
remembered  hills  roll  up  behind  the  town,  or  w'here  the  river  goes 
dreaming  round  that  bend  l>eluw  the  mill,  or  where  those  big  brown 
prairies  lie  out  to  the  sky  line  from  your  paved  street’s  end,  or 
where  encircling  woods  lend  their  fragrance  to  the  south  wind  and 
the  rain  and  the  maple  shade  is  heavy  down  the  summer  length 
of  Main  Street.  We  in  the  United  States  have  not  as  yet  made 
our  cities  dear  with  the  spell  of  art.  with  windows  into  the  past, 
and  all  the  varied  riches  of  the  older  and  more  gardened  civil¬ 
izations.  Our  towns  are  more  like  camping  out.  so  that  their 
treasures  are  rather  in  neighborly  life,  and  for  these  things  the 
bubbling  subways  and  skyscrapers  of  Wallstreetville  are  no  recom¬ 
pense  whatever.  Do  you  happen  to  have  a  time-table  with  you? 


r •»?**%•  »» 


A  tree-framed  view  of  Fuji.  the  sacred  mountain  of  Japan 


\  •un  dapplrd  Ira  garden  on  onr  of  thr  llakonr  hill*.  otrrluoking  the  town  of  Miyano-hiln 


BEAUTIFUL 


TF  you  have  had  the  pood  fortune  t«»  make  a  tour  of  Japan,  then— 

You  remember  Ihe  blur  at  ream, 

Thr  brhhji  of  ;wr/r  bamboo, 

Th •  i*ith  Hint  nrrnictl  a  tiriHtnl  dream 
Ilorrr  ererglhinp  mmc  true. 

You  remember  how  Fuji's  symmetrical. snow-dad  summit  first  met 
your  eyes  after  the  clouds  hail  hidden  it  for  days.  You  remember  the 
templed  isles  of  the  Inlnnd  Sea.  the  forest-guarded  shrines  of  Nikko 
and  Nara.  the  serene  beauty  of  lluddha  at  Kamakura.  You  remember 
mountain  hikes  and  waterfalls,  and  the  little  tea  house  where  you 
looked  down  upon  Miyanoshita  anti  the  far-stretching  valley.  Then 
were  the  cherry  blooms  of  spring,  the  chrysanthemums  of  autumn, 
the  iris  in  the  gardens,  and  the  wistaria  bowers.  Then  there  wen 
crowded  city  streets,  with  brightly  clad  children  darting  between  the 
sober  garments  of  their  elders :  streets  where  n  thousand  oddities  were 


A  torii.  or  temple  gate* ay.  on  the  sacred  islet  of  Mi)ajima  in  tire  I 


A  croup  of  pretty  geisha  girls  parading  in  a  crowded  JapanP.se  street 
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bucket  in  Japan.  VII  in  a  lotdj.  foceal-ihadcd  garden 


in  Minlaria  lime 

Digitizeaby  Googl 

A 


A  night  view  of  the  Fuji?*.  Japan'*  tlnc*t  hotel 


JAPAN 


sold  in  open-air  shops.  Here  you  saw  priests  in 
solemn  procession,  nr  n  pnrado  of  geisha  girl* 
In  gay  kimonos.  A  rainy  day  brought  the  unfor- 
getable  oiled- pa  par  umbrellas,  and  the  wooden 
clogs  which  paddled  through  the  mud  and  clat¬ 
tered  over  stone  pavements.  Somewhere  in 
your  memory  linger  faint  odors  of  fragrant 
wood  and  burntng  incense.  You  know  how  the 
charm  of  the  older  Nippon  endures  la-side  the 
new  civilization  with  its  railroads  and  trolley 
cars,  its  electric  lights,  modern  hotels,  and 
great  liners  in  the  hnrbors.  If  you  have  not 
all  this  in  your  memory,  "the  Mower  of  old 
Japan"  still  awaits  your  plucking  beyond  the 
western  seas.— Bbnjamin  Pettengill  Adams. 


If  fou  do  004 
lo  climb  Japanese 
mountain*  afoot.  *oq 
ran  ride  up  In  a  Waco 
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THE  WRONG  DOOR 

BY  JESSE  LYNCH  WILLIAMS  — CHAPTER  ONE 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  L  t  C  I  l  H  WOLCOTT  HITCHCOCK 
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MISS  CARTER  was  a  beauty  and  did  not  know  it. 

But  so  few  of  our  sex— and  none  of  hers!— will 
believe  in  such  an  ideal  state  of  affairs  that  it  is 
necessary  to  lie  realistic  in  regard  to  Miss  Carter. 
About  an  inch  to  the  left  of 
her  adorable  nose  there  was 
a  mole.  It  was  not  very  big 
and  not  'cry  bail,  but  when 
ever  she  looked  into  her  mir 
ror  it  was  the  only  thing  sh<- 
could  see.  So.  instead  of 
gnxing  with  giddy  delight 
into  the  shadowy  depth*  of 
her  wonderful  eyes  a*  any¬ 
one  else  would  have  done  if 
he  had  had  the  opportunity, 
instead  of  rehearsing  be 
witching  little  smiles  as  most  L  Al 
beautiful  girls  do— and  some 
perhaps  not  *<>  terribly  beau 
«  *-•  " “  1  •»'"  #*-»«• 
all  else,  invariably  pounced 
upon  that  one  little  blemish 
with  fascinated  disgust 

"<>h.  you’re  a  perfect 
fright!”  she  would  say,  and. 
making  a  face  at  herself, 
would  turn  away  with  a 
shrug  and  a  laugh  to  the  con 
sidrrution  of  more  impor 
tant  matters. 

And  when  anyone  ventured 
to  Intimate  agreeable  things 
ul-iut  her  appearance.  "He 


ila  beautifully  humorous  incongruity  with  her  ear¬ 
nest  ambitions,  "I  give  you  fair  warning.  I  will 
do  it  anyway.”  And  she  turned  to  leave  the  room 
••Wait,”  her  father  called  to  her,  still  chuckling  it 
that  maddening  way,  ye! 
beaming  with  pride  in  her 

I  looks  and  her  spirit.  ” How- 
arc  you  going  to  get  out  t- 
Cod’s  country  to  begin  your 
life  work?  It  takes  money, 
you  know” 

That  was  true.  Though  a 
great  heiress,  she  had  no 
bank  account.  Though  her 
father  gave  her  everything 
money  could  buy,  he  seldom 
gave  her  money  to  buy  any¬ 
thing.  She  could  charge  it 
This  sturdy  type  of  old  fash¬ 
ioned  industrial  brigand  al 
ways  let  it  be  known  amonv 
the  young  men  who  infested 
his  seversl  home*  that  his 
only  child  should  never  have 
a  cent  of  his  money,  even 
after  his  death,  if  she  mar 
riod  without  his  approval.  Ii 
would  all  bo  left  to  charity, 
every  cent.  For  thus,  h> 
thought,  his  daughter  would 
have  to  murry  a  man  he  liked, 
instead  of  one  she  liked, 
which  would  be  unwomanly. 


OW.  in  an  old-fashionel 
house  next  door  to  the 
ters’  in  lower  Madison 


Hr  proHertH  II  calmly,  quite  poUIrly,  bp  the  mutile 


smiling  in  the  frivolous  photogrsphic  supplements 
of  the  Sunday  papers,  you  would  hardly  have  sus¬ 
pected  this  delicately  molded  beauty,  with  small 
hands  and  large  eyes,  of  such  manly  ambitions.  But 
then  one  is  never  really  understood,  even  by  one's 
dearest  friends.  She  knew— something  told  her— 
that  she  w«»  fashioned  for  a  life  of  strenuous  ad¬ 
venture.  with  great  hardships  and  thrilling  escapes. 


people  are  rated  not  by  what  they  can  buy  but  by 
what  they  can  do?"  And  she  smiled.  "I  wish  I 
were  a  man.  I'd  show  you!" 

“Will  you  go  with  me?"  asked  Gerald.  "You  can't 
be  a  man,  you  know.” 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment.  "First  prove 
that  you  are  a  man,  Jerry,"  she  said.  And  Gerald  re¬ 
ported  to  Mrs.  Carter  that  he  was  mu  kmc  progress 

Once  or  twice  a  year  the  Carter  family  returned 
to  nature  at  their  Adirondack  camp,  primitively  pro¬ 
vided  with  thirteen  tiled  buthrooms  and  an  electric- 
light  plant.  Mr*.  Cartrr  shrewdly  invited  Gerald  to 
a  Washington's  Birthday  house  party  there  for  the 
winter  sports.  Gerald,  looking  fine  in  his  north 
wood*  co*tum<\  proved  to  be  an  unexpected  expert 
on  *nowshoc8,  ahowed  Isabel  how  to  start  a  fire  with¬ 
out  matches,  and  altogether  was  so  much  more  like 
the  real  thing  than  anyone  she  hud  ever  met  or  was 
likely  to  meet  that  suddenly  *he  tegan  looking  at 
him  with  a  new  light  in  her  thoughtful  eyes.  This 
caused  him  to  attempt  a  most  reckless  jump  on  his 
skis  and  to  land  on  his  feet  successfully.  Gerald 
wa*  always  landing  on  his  feet.  .  .  . 

And  so  at  last,  like  spirited  boy*  who  dream  for  a 
while  of  wild  exploits  and  brave  deed*  on  far  dis¬ 
tant  seas,  only  to  settle  down  eventually  in  their 
fathers'  proaaic  but  well-established  business, 
Isabel,  with  a  farewell  sigh  for  the  purple  hills  of 
romance,  finally  decided  to  nettle  down  in  her 
mother’s  prosaic  but  well-established  business,  called 
holy  matrimony.  Her  only  chance  for  adventure 
wn*  through  n  wedding  ring.  Her  only  avenue  of 
escape  from  home  was  to  have  one  of  her  own— 
Isa*  cl  the  bold,  who  hud  dreamed  of  a  tent  and  a  life 
under  the  stars! 

ON  the  evening  of  the  day  Gerald  proposed  an.l 
wa*  accepted  Isabel  was  to  dine  kt  the  Lippins' 
that  is,  *he  thought  .he  wa*  to  -line  there  It  was 
so  written  in  her  engagement  took,  though  not,  as  it 
happened,  In  her  hook  of  fate. 

Gerald  did  not  want  her  to  go  because  he  wasn't 
invited.  Her  mother  did  not  want  her  to  go  because 
of  the  terrific  storm  of  snow  and  sleet  But,  despite 
storm,  without  and  within.  Isalrl  started  all  the 
same  I  e.-ause  her  father  was  not  there  to  pre  ent 
it.  If  he  had  not  stopped  at  the  club  to  dine  with 
some  fellow  brigand*  to  celebrate  the  sue  ess  of  a 
recent  raid  under  hi*  daring  leadership.  I«alel  would 
not  have  had  her  way— nor  her  adventure 

It  So  happened  that  she  had  not  dined  with  her 
dear  frlende,  the  Llppins,  since  they  had  lost  their 
money  and  moved  away  uptown  somewhere ;  and. 
not  yet  accustomed  to  being  engaged,  she  made  an 
absent-minded  mistake  in  the  address— only  a  slight 
mistake,  but  It  made  a  difference  In  her  destination, 
and  her  destiny  too,  ns  great  ns  the  Fast  is  from 
the  West— for  Instead  of  1 1 1  West  she  got  it  into 
her  preoccupied  head  the  l.ippms  lived  at  1 1 1  Fast. 

Similar  mistakes  are  made  in  New  York  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  a  day,  the  post-office  authorities  will  tell 
you.  Only  in  thia  case  it  was  not  a  letter  but  a 
limousine  she  misdirected,  and  it*  fragrant  content 
waa  her  disillusionixed  self,  wishing  she  had  not 
become  engaged  and  wondering  if  nothing  more  in¬ 
teresting  or  unusual  would  ever  happen  to  her  than 
getting  married,  or — 

The  car  slowed  down. 

Or  dining  at  the  Lippins't 

But  what  could  one  expect  of  a  prosaic  place 
like  New  York* 

As  the  car 
stopped  at  thv 
curb  Miss  Carter 
was  mildly  sur¬ 
prised  to  observe 
that  the  snow  had 
not  been  cleared 
off  the  sidewalk. 

There  was  no 
crimson  carpel 
stretching  down 
from  the  door  to 
the  curb.  There 
wns  no  footman 
stationed  there 
with  a  large  um¬ 
brella.  But.  then, 
we  all  have  our 
troubles  In  this 
world.  The  I. ip- 
pins.  for  example 
had  lost  their 
money.  Her  own 
loss  would  merely 
be  n  pair  of  pink 
satin  slippers 
Lydia  would  lend 
her  dry  ones.  So 
Isabel,  being  a 
born  explorer, 
picked  up  her 
skirts  and  made 
the  perilous  jour¬ 
ney  through  snow 
and  ice  across  the 
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She  nailed  m  moment  for  m  maid  to  appear 


sidewalk,  aided  onlv  by  Sutton,  her  chauffeur.  Sal- 
ton  touched  the  ted  for  her 

Strangely  enough,  there  was  a  delay  in  answering. 
Sutton  touched  it  again,  a  long,  insistent  ring  this 
tune.  At  last  thev  became  aware  of  a  movement  within 
"Come  back  for  me  at  eleven  “  said  Mi*.  Carter 
Sutton  glanced  at  the  snow  already  drifting 
c.  gainst  his  tires  out  by  the  curb,  and  dropped  his 
e;  e»  as  though  it  were  all  his  fault  “I  don't  know, 
miu."  he  said.  “I  counted  six  suited  cars  on  the 
way  up  here  " 

Miu  Carter,  beiag  preoccupied  with  her  own 
troubles,  had  not  observed  them  “Oh.  very  well," 
■he  said,  ready  and  resourceful  for  every  emergency, 
like  all  true  explorer*.  "Mr*.  Lippin  ran  probably 
put  me  up  for  the  night.  Ill  aUy  here."  And  just 
then  they  spied  through  the  glau  and  iron  grill  of 
the  entrance  the  gleam  of  what  seemed  to  be  an 
approaching  butler's  shirt  front  “Good  night. 
Sutton.  Tell  them  at  home  to  send  me  some  street 
clothes  in  the  morning  - 
“Good  night,  miu."  said  Sutton.  “I  will" 
lie  saw  the  door  swing  open,  saw  his  young  mis 
tress  dash  in.  closely  followed  by  a  swirl  of  snow, 
and  saw  the  door  close  abruptly  upon  her.  all  just 
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like  an  ordinary  dinner  party.  The  house  looked- as 
respectable  and  noncommital  as  any  of  the  houses  in 
the  conventional  block. 

Pulling  out  of  the  drift  on  his  first  speed,  Sutton 
headed  for  lower  Madison  Avenue.  '‘Looks  bail  to 
me."  He  referred  to  his  own  prospects,  not  to  her*. 
For  was  not  Miss  Isabel  safe  and  sound  at  the 
Lippins'? 

It  proved  to  be  the  worst  snowstorm  since  the  his¬ 
toric  blizxard  of  lttf». 

EVEN  a*  she  darted  in  through  the  narrowly 
opened  door  with  her  head  down  like  a  football 
player  taking  an  opening  in  the  line,  and  laughing 
a  little  a*  she  did  so.  Isabel  was  vaguely  aware  of  a 
cur.ous  movement  on  the  part  of  the  man  at  the  door. 

It  seemed  to  her  as  she  swept  past  without  looking 
at  him  that  he  was  rather  surprised  to  see  her  here 
on  such  a  night.  (And  so  he  wan!)  She  waited  a 
moment  for  a  maid  to  appexr  and  help  with  her 
v.  raps.  None  came,  so  she  turned  with  an  Inquir¬ 
ing  look  toward  the  man  who  hud  let  her  in. 

Now  she  remembered  the  Lippins'  butler  because 
he  looked  so  much  like  the  bishop  and  had  a  s.m- 
ilarly  reverent  attitude  toward  the  Carter*.  Hut 
this  man  did  not  look  like  the  bishop  at  all,  being 
rather  young  and  quite  rugged,  with  a  strongly  I  mol 
•  are;  and  his  present  attitude  toward  Miss  Carter 
was  not  in  the  least  reverent.  His  hair  was  ill- 
‘beveled,  and  he  looked  somewhat  wild,  lie  was  lean¬ 
ing  back  against  the  door,  hi*  hand  still  on  the  latch, 
hi*  head  thrust  forward,  and  in  his  eyes,  which 
were  very  dark  and  deep-set,  there  was  a  look  of 
sullen  astonishment,  as  if  there  was  something  sin¬ 
ister  about  a  beautiful  girl's  innocently  evening  to 
dine  With  her  old  friends,  the  Lippins,  on  the  night 
of  a  snowstorm. 

Pretending  considerately  not  to  see  anything  un¬ 
usual  about  Lydia's  new  butler,  Isabel  handed  the 
man  her  cloak,  with  the  impersonal  manner  of  toss¬ 
ing  it  on  a  chair,  and.  aaconding  the  stairs  leading 
m  the  drawing-room  floor,  she  forgot  hi*  existence. 
She  was  thinking  thut  it  was  quite  a  spacious  and 
charming  house  for  a  "pauper,”  as  Mrs  Lippin  had 
cheerfully  called  herself.  "Not  a  bad  place  to  pnup 
in."  she  would  le  saying  m  a  moment  to  her  dorr, 
brave  Lydia. 

The  house  wa*  utterly  silent  except  for  the  moan 
of  the  storm  without.  Hut  as  she  reached  the  top  of 
the  stair*  she  luvarne  aware  of  the  mysterious  pres¬ 
en  -o  of  that  -lime  badly  trained  servant.  Insteud  of 
'epplng  briskly  forward  to  receive  and  announeo 
b«r  impressive  name,  he  merely  stopped  when  she 
did.  and  she  felt  that  he  was  watching  her  Intently, 
a*  if  suspicious. 

Isabel  was  now  rather  annoycd;  With  the  digni¬ 
fied  intention  of  giving  the  Impudent  fellow  a  look 
that  would  show  him  his  place,  she  turned  abruptly 
and  surprised  in  his  eyes  a  look  which  no  servant 
had  a  right  to  He  actually  had  the  audacity  to  be 
admiring  her.  That  waa  bad  enough,  but  that  was 
not  what  made  her  blush  from  the  root*  of  her 
beautiful  hair  to  the  tip*  of  her  soaking  wet  toes.  It 
had  all  happened  so  unexpectedly.  For  some  reason 
which  she  could  not  explain  nor  forgive,  she  had 
liked  it! 

Shameful!  A  servant! 

Quickly  controlling  herself,  she  looked  past 
him  with  the  cold.  Impersonal  glance  bestowed 
upon  rugs  out  of  place  or  clock*  In-hind  time 

and  quietly  gnvo 
him  her  name  to 
announce.  “Miss 
Carter,"  she  suid. 

He  was  leaning 
against  a  marble 
pilaster  as  she 
spoke,  hi*  hands 
in  his  pocket* 
and  one  arm  on- 
circling  the  cloak. 
He  remained  in 
that,  impertinent 
posture. 

"She  doesn't  live 
here."  he  s  n  i  tl. 
His  voice  was  un 
usually  deep  and 
rather  rough. 

"I  am  Miss 
Carter." 

"Oh.  are  you?" 
He  looked  utterly 
bored  and  indif¬ 
ferent  now 
"Well,  my  name 
is  RadcIifT,”  h<- 
added  without 
stirring  from  his 
post.  “Anything 
I  can  do  for  you?" 

She  stared  at 
him  in  nmaze- 
ment.  "Isn't  Mra. 
Lippin  down  yet  ?” 
(Coat'd-  on  p. 
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“WAMBLE:  HIS  DAY  OUT” 

BY  SAMUEL  HOPKINS  ADAMS 


TAKE  warning,  nil  persons 

i >f  mild  and  peace-loving  in¬ 
stinct*.  Turn,  oh.  turn  from 
this  page,  ere  yet  it  be  too  late, 
if  hnply  your  character  pauses* 
the  smallest  leaven  of  the  milk¬ 
sop  or  the  mollycoddle.  For 
this,  my  tale,  is  a  record  of  vio¬ 
lence  anil  terror;  of  stark  Fear 
rampant  where  peace  was  and 
security;  of  the  panic  of  the 
innocent  and  the  rout  of  th< 
mighty;  a  trail  to  be  mapped 
with  a  pen  dipped  in  earthquake 
and  eclipse;  the  track  of  Wamble 
across  one  crowded,  lurid,  varied, 
tumultuous  day. 

Wamble  Is  a  bear.  In  thus 
eharncterixing  Wamble.  I  speak 
not  in  the  slung  of  the  day.  but 
in  a  spirit  of  scientific  definition. 

I'rsus  Amcriciinu*  is  the  name 
neatly  Inscribed  upon  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Wamble’*  home  at 
Parksiile  Zoological  Garden*,  on 
the  outskirts  of  n  certain  city. 

Ilis  nickname  derives  from  the 
unwieldy  anl  snilorlikc  gait 
which  carries  him,  "wambling" 
to  and  fro  in  his  high-fenced  do¬ 
main  of  rock,  cave,  and  swim 
ming  pool.  On  the  September 
dny  when  my  veracious  hut  pain¬ 
ful  history  begin*.  Wamble  wn* 
just  fifteen  months  old  and 
weighed  one  hundred  anti  four 
pounds  in  his  smile,  which  wn* 
ample  and  contagious,  lie  hud 
a  (futile  manners,  a  modest 

though  Inquiring  disposition,  a 
lively  mind,  n  wistful  expres¬ 
sion.  n  devastating  appetite,  a 
friendly  henrt,  and  only  one 
enemy  in  the  world.  She  lived 
in  the  adjoining  rage  She  wn* 
rare,  hnughtv,  morose,  and 
Mongolian,  and  her  real  name 
was  IJrsu*  I'lscntor.  The  cura¬ 
tor,  a  frivolous-minded  person, 
hud  duhlwd  her  Godiva.  because, 
he  suul,  she  was  a  hear  ladv 
This  was  not  wholly  true  There 
were  time*  when  Godiva  was 
far  from  being  a  Indy.  It  was 
in  one  of  these  lapse*  from  lady 
hood  that  she  started  Wamble 
on  hi*  adventurous  career. 

Lured  by  the  spicy  warmth  of 
the  early  morning  sun,  the  gen¬ 
tle  and  trustful  cinnamon  cult  had  clambered  up  on 
n  stony  pinnacle  and  lay  nipping  against  the  Mon¬ 
golian  bonier  line.  Godiva.  noting  his  posture, 
marked  him  for  her  prey.  On  her  side  of  the  barrier 
alio  crept  up  softly  and  waited  Wamble,  hitching 
his  body  about  in  his  light  slumber,  as  bear*  will, 
brought  hi*  rudimentary  stump  of  a  tail  against  the 
wire  mesh.  It  protruded  through.  With  shame  and 
regret  I  chronicle  the  succeeding  event.  Godiva  hit  it. 

In  the  shock  of  that  scandalous  surprise  all  of 
the  assaulted  War’s  muscles  expanded  involuntarily 
and  -imultuneously.  Out  into  space  he  soared,  like 
a  vast  squirrel.  Ilclnw  him  shimmered  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  pool.  Splash?  A  fountain  of  w-atcr 
leaped  and  spread.  It  spread  chiefly  over  Wamble's 
keeper,  who  was  just  at  that  moment  carrying 
Wamble's  breakfast  into  the  cage. 

ZOO  rules  specify  that  a  keeper,  entering  a  rage. 

shall  instantly  secure  the  door  after  him  But  a 
tidal  wave  of  unexpected  and  very  chill  water  is  likely 
to  derange  exact  routine.  Mr  Keeper  Mullins,  ordi¬ 
narily  an  equable  person,  had  been  sitting  up  with 
an  ulcerated  tooth  the  night  before.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  rasped  nerves,  he  interpreted  Wamble'* 
aerial  and  aquatic  feat  as  a  practical  joke  upon  him¬ 
self,  conceived  and  executed  in  singularly  had  taste. 
So  when  there  spluttered  up  from  the  convulsed 
water  a  bedraggled  head,  he  rushed  forward  and 
aimed  a  well-meant  kick  at  it.  Wamble  ducked. 
Keeper  Mullins's  foot  shot  Into  the  unresisting  air. 
and  Keeper  Mullins  followed  with  the  impetus.  There 
was  a  mad,  human  yell,  a  blubber  of  ursine  terror 
from  the  rightful  occupant  of  the  pool,  a  second 
splash,  less  cataclysmic  but  no  less  convincing  than 


von  GoerwiU,  frock-coaled  and 
silk-hatted,  as  becomes  the  dev¬ 
oir*  who  regurd*  himself  us 
the  temple  of  his  art,  strolled 
in  the  Zoo  seeking  inspiration 
and  motif*  for  his  forthcoming 
grand  opera  of  animal  life. 
Upon  him.  thu*  strolling  and 
humming  as  he  strolled.  Wamble 
burst  in  full  career  from  around 
the  corner  of  the  tool  house. 
Though  startled,  the  cub's  ready 
intelligence  at  once  identified 
the  newcomer  as  belonging  to 
the  Human  or  Peanut-dispcn*- 
ing  species. 

"Woof P  he  said  tentatively, 
and  reared  up. 

It  was  done  purely  in  inde¬ 
terminacy  of  spirit-  There  was 
no  hostility  in  the  attitude.  This 
human  was  unknown  to  him; 
there  was  no  foreseeing  what  he 
might  do.  Perhaps  he  was  un 
emissary  of  Mullins,  on  capture 
lent,  or  even  vengeance.  On 
the  other  hand  hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  ursine  breait — lie 
might  offer  u  peanut. 

"Wuff-ir*#/,"  said  Wamble, 
and  puffed  expectantly. 

Professor  von  GoerwiU  mis¬ 
interpreted  what  was  intended 
for  a  placatory  remark.  Green 
and  level  stretched  the  sward  be- 
yond  him.  rising  to  n  slight 
eminence  which  afforded  the 
blessed  refuge  of  a  low- 
branched  tree.  Whirling,  tho 
musician  crossed  the  space  at 
such  » peed  that  hi*  ample  cont 
tails  broadened  out  flat,  giving 
him  the  appearance  of  a  mono¬ 
plane  with  insufficient  wing  urea 
vainly  essaying  to  rise.  At  the 
approach  to  the  tree,  however, 
he  soared  superbly,  nor  did  he 
slop  until  he  had  attained  the 
higher  branches.  Wamble,  toil¬ 
ing  up  the  inclino,  observed, 
with  his  suspicion  hardening 
into  certainty.  This  nan  did 
have  a  peanut,  and  he  was  seek¬ 
ing  a  refuge  wherein  stingily  to 
eat  it  himself.  A  mean-spirited 
species! 

Meantime  to  the  ears  of  the 
musician,  precariously  perched, 
ascended  the  voice  of  authority 
from  the  mouth  of  a  ground  keeper,  who  bore  down 
upon  him  from  the  opposite  direction. 

“Gettout*  that  tree!  'S'matter'Uiye?  Cnnche  read 
the  signs?" 

“Hon'd  asg  me."  panted  the  professor.  "Asg  him 
can't  he." 

"Ask  who?  What?"  demanded  the  official. 

"Your  bear.  Your  vildt  War.  Go  down."  he 
added,  his  voice  rising  to  a  shriek  of  protest-  "Hi* 
iss  my  tree." 

But  the  ground  keeper  had  belied  his  title  by 
ceasing  to  keep  the  ground.  His  ascension  was 
by  no  means  as  skilled  ns  had  been  the  first  climber's. 
Wamble,  contemplating  it  with  surprise  for  he  hud 
not  before  known  that  the  species  was  arboreal 
regarded  it  as  a  tolerahle  performance;  not  expert, 
but  still  creditable  In  his  breast  stirred  emulation. 
Moreover  there  was  the  probable  peanut  to  he  con¬ 
sidered.  He.  Wamble,  would  show  these  persons  how 
a  tree  should  be  climlted.  Forthwith  he  set  about  it. 

“He  comes  oop,"  observed  Professor  von  GoerwiU 
in  a  pained  voice. 

THE  ground  keeper  said  nothing  intelligible.  H- 
just  opened  his  mouth  and  yelled.  A  head  popped 
out  of  the  nearest  animal  house.  The  ground  keeper 
became  coherent. 

“Come  an*  git  your  hairy  devil."  he  implored. 

"I  got  nothin'  to  do  with  hairy  devils."  promptly 
responded  the  head.  "Snakes  is  my  Hcpaitmcnt.’’ 

"Wotni  I  do?  Wot'll  I  do?"  howled  the  treed 
official  as  the  persevering  Wamble  thrust  a  paw 
into  the  lower  crotch. 

“Shake  the  tree."  suggested  the  snake  man. 

“Eff  you  do  such,"  announced  Professor  von  Gocr- 


Tht  blow  was  a  combination  o!  the  uppercut  and  the  hmirbruth  siring 


the  first,  and  then  wild,  bubbling,  strangling  lan¬ 
guage.  all  mixed  up  with  a  seething  and  creaming 
of  beaten  water.  From  beyond  the  wire  border 
sounded  faint,  gasping  echoes.  Godiva  was  laugh¬ 
ing  herself  to  death 

The  cub  Wat  the  keeper  out  of  the  water.  Fear 
is  swifter  than  fury.  Moreover,  in  extricating  him¬ 
self.  Wamble  had  employed  his  keeper's  shoulder  a* 
a  stepping-stone,  occasioning  that  official  some  delay, 
mostly  spent  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool 

"You  wait!"  he  Wllowed.  rising  from  the  depths. 
"You  just  wait!" 

Wamble  didn't  see  it  that  way  Why  wait  for 
patent  trouble?  The  gate  stood  ajar.  Scrouging 
through  the  providential  aperture.  Wamble  went 
forth  to  inherit  the  earth.  Back  of  him  the  voice 
of  Mullin*  rose  in  impassioned  entreaty,  threat,  and 
promise,  with  a  trill  in  it  suggestive  of  chatter¬ 
ing  teeth.  After  him  the  feet  of  Mullins  pounded 
sloppily.  In  vain.  A  man  cannot  overtake  a  War 
except  with  the  War's  consent-  Wamble  had  no  idea 
of  being  overtaken.  Put  yourself,  gentle  reader,  in 
his  place;  in  the  place  of  a  jocund-spirited  young 
wild  thing  condemned  to  live  in  a  captivity,  tolerable 
■mired,  but  cramping;  now  suddenly  loosed  in  a 
great,  glowing,  golden  world  whence  Authority  had 
Wen  superseded  by  Liberty.  What  would  you  do 
in  -ueb  a  case?  Would  you  go  hack  to  captivity? 

Neither  did  Wamble.  He  set  out  at  a  sprangling. 
uncouth  canter  which  covered  much  ground  in  little 
time,  presently  leaving  Mullins  out  of  sight,  and 
which  had  as  it*  objective  a  vague  and  promising 
Somewhere  Else  On  the  way  thither  he  met  Pro- 
fessor  Johann  Wilhelm  von  GoerwiU.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  before  the  rest  of  the  world  was  up.  Professor 


witx  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  passion.  "I  vill  jump 
my  feet  on  your  face." 

Nevertheless  the  oOicial  shook.  The  agitation  pro¬ 
duced  no  effect  whatsoever  upon  the  l>e»r  below,  but 
considerable  upon  the  professor  above.  As  he  clung 
mndly,  arms,  legs,  and  teeth,  to  his  swaying  bough, 
his  tall  hat  dislodged  from  his  head,  bounded  from 
limb  to  limb,  brushing  the  cub  on  its  voyage,  and 
plumped  to  the  ground,  where  it  lay  gently  oscil- 
luling.  Divided  between  rival  interests.  Wamble 
elected  to  investigate  the  strange  emissary  tirst. 
shrewdly  reasoning  that  it  might  get  away,  whereas 
the  refugees  above  couldn't  With  a  cautious,  ex¬ 
ploratory  paw  he  touched  the  sheeny  cylinder.  Noth¬ 
ing  happened.  Then  he  thrust  forth  an  experimental 
tongue  and  licked  it. 

“He  now  eats  my  hat."  grieved  Professor  von 
Goerwitz. 

But  Wamble  was  not  eating  hi*  hat  Far  from 
It.  He  hud  licked  against  the  grain,  and  the  hat, 
oITended,  bristled  up  after  the  manner  of  its  kind 
Wamble  drew  back.  Generations  of  hi*  ancestors 
had,  to  their  cost,  encountered  in  woodland  way* 
the  fretful  porpentine  and  the  quill*  thereon,  and 
inherited  memories  reared  their  effieicirt  warning- 
within  the  cubbish  mind.  Unrensoningly,  but  with 
conviction,  Wnmblo  realized  that  creatures  which 
bristle  upon  being  touched  ure  bad  medicine,  l.-ltr 
n  wise  young  beur  he  forsook  thut  quest  and  the 
place  thereof.  Twcnty-sevcn  minute*  later  Profoor 
von  Goerwitz,  encouraged  by  u  strong  and  ren.sur- 
ing  guard  of  officiiil-  and  police,  returned  to  earth 
and  stalked  away,  soothing  hi.  outraged  hat. 

AS  for  Wumble.  that  blithe  vagrant,  he  went  over 
to  the  large  rock  pool  and  fished  for  *cal  lie  had 
no  luck.  The  inhabitant*  wouldn't  Come  near  him 
But  one  of  them,  gliding  »limily  down  a  ledge,  lifted 
up  a  sudden  and  horrendous  clamor,  and  bawled  the 
invader  out  to  such  effect  that  he  wa*  glad  to  make 
hi*  feet  hi*  friend  once  more.  At  the  great  flying 
cage  he  paused  to  udmire  the  various  plumage  of 
the  bird*,  but,  getting  too  near  the  wirewurk  in  hi* 
interest.  wn»  spiked  in  the  leg  by  an  egret  to  whom 
he  hud  never  done  anything,  and  when  he  protested 
a  huge  white  gnnder  hi»*ed  at  him  like  a  snake 
Greatly  deprciued  by  hi*  lack  of  popularity  in  that 
region.  Wamble  pa*»ed  on  with  drooping  ear.  and 
spirit*.  In  thl»  humble  frame  of  mind  he  turned 
the  corner  of  n  privet  hedge  und  met  Mi--  Polly 
Rose  Morris. 

Mis*  Dolly  Rose  Morris  wn»  a  very  pleasant  per¬ 
son  to  meet  on  a  bright  Octolier  morning.  She  had 
large,  inquiring  eyes  and  a  rosebud  mouth,  a  jumping 
Jnck  on  n  long  stick,  a  bun  with  rai.in.  in  it.  and 
an  accompanying  nursemaid  who.  upon  sight  »f 
Wamble,  tactfully  fainted  into  a  rhwlodendron  bu-h, 
where  .he  wa*  perfectly  romfortnble  anil  wholly  in 


nocuous.  Dolly  Rose  knew  all  about 
iiear*.  having  raised  one  of  the  Teddy 
variety  (Unas  Theodorus  Stfper- 
dentatus)  from  cubhood.  She  ad- 
dressed  to  Wamble  the  first  pleas¬ 
ant  word  he  had  heard  that  day. 

"Nice  bear!"  said  she.  "Wanna 
bunr 

Certainly  Wamble  wanted  a  bun 
He  sat  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  ate  it 
gratrfully. 

“Wuff-wuff."  he  said  politely  after 
finishing  the  last  raisin,  and  Miss 
Dolly  R«e  Morris  with  perfect  com¬ 
prehension  replied: 

"You're  quilt  welcome." 

The  chaperon  remained  comatose. 
"Nun*  Ann."  observed  Mis*  Morris, 
who,  not  seeing  her  attendant  any- 
w  upon  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
is  talking  to  a  policeman 


prnencr  _  _  _ 

UC.  run  away  and  play  ’  ■  1  ^ 

They  But  alas  for  Romance 

and  its  young  dream'  At  the  first 
turn  they  came  upon  Keeper  Mullins 

Mullins  had  a  Wag.  strong  ropr  la  hi.  A  "  -f... 

hand  aad  a  *ve*li*g  gtist  .«  his  n*  »h  IkV 

I  p'  Ssmu.ng  I  hr  pa.r  he  thu.  *-•  K 

dre—d  Mis*  Dolly  Rose 
“Hang  on  to 

"Oor rff!"  U»me.l  an  ex  ^ 

alarm,  disgust.  ^ 

aad  farewell,  and  set  out  ags  * 
across  country. 

Mullins  p  u  rsued  Wamble  Mis* 

•billy  Rose  Morris  pursue!  Mullins. 

Mi>s 

was  intercepted  by  a  fence,  the  bound- 
ary  fence  of  the  Zoological  Park  It 
was  very  high.  but.  as  the  fugitive  oh- 

served  with  relief,  it  boasted  no  such  - 

incurving  spikes  a*  discouraged  exit 

from  his  own  private  reservation.  . 

Though  it  swayed  perilously  under  his 

weight,  he  attained  the  summit  and  DMA  one  final  pull  hr  railed  Into  Ilia  l ranch 

paused  to  look  back.  A  rock,  hurled 
by  the  exasperated  keeper,  caught 

him  fair  in  the  neck  and  sent  him  whirling  to  the  ing  to  the  hollows.  Wamble  loped  ucroz*  the  meadow 

free*  land  on  the  other  .  de.  As  he  picked  himself  and  was  presently  seated  upon  hi-  haunches  gazing 

up  he  privately  resolved  to  b*  even  with  Mullm-  up  at  the  banner  from  a  velvety  circle  of  lawn, 

if  he  ever  came  hack,  lie  was  somewhat  appeased  The  flagstaff  protruded  from  n  little  metal  cup. 

to  observe  that  Mi**  Polly  Rose  Morris  had  over-  wherein  there  wa*  (disappointingly)  nothing  fit  to 

taken  tho  keeper  and  wa.  now  loyally  beating  him  drink.  A  few  pare*  away,  however,  stretched  an  In- 

with  her  jumping  jack  viting  trench  of  warm,  clean  -and  overhung  by  n  pro- 

Once  in  the  land  of  frwdom.  he  ret  about  putting  lectivc  and  well-gra— ed  bank  Here,  then,  was  n 
u-  much  spare  a*  po-uble  between  him-elf  and  re  rest  place.  And.  wonder  of  wonder*!  u»  he  stretched 

capture.  For  a  time  he  crept  through  underbrush.  his  appreciative  length  in  it,  manna  forthwith  fell 

Then  he  merged  upon  n  broad.  from  heaven  with  u  /»(»/■  upon  the  -mouth  green 

level,  deserted  road,  along  which  hi  circle  in  front  of  him.  Never  before  hod  he  seen  n 

trotted  quite  comfortably  until  lump  of  sugar  so  large  or  no  symmetrically  round, 

then-  appeared  in  the  distance  a  Hardly  had  it  stopped  rolling  when  there  wo»  n  sec- 

*mo»th  ru<hiig  monster  which  ond  plop,  and  another  white  sphere  descended  from 

made  for  him.  buzzing  like  a  thou-  the  beneficial  skies,  rolling  to  the  far  edge  of  the 

•and  angry  hornets,  and  suddenly  lawn.  Though  his  mouth  watered  to  the  root*  of 

blared  "Honk!  Honk*  Wrrrr-a-a-  his  teeth,  the  observer  lay  quiet,  for  he  heard  voices 

Ml  Ow!!!“  whereupon  the  terri-  coming  down  the  wind. 

Red  cub  fell  into  a  ditch,  scrambled  "Very  pretty  back  spin,"  said  one  voice. 

up  a  declivity,  and  left  mementos  of  "Nothing  like  a  mashie  to  lay  'em  dead,  Is  there?" 

ka>r  and  ksdr  an  three  barbed  wire  n  Hied  a  second  voire  exultantly 

fence*  before  he  paused  for  breath.  Then  they  became  dimly  murmurous  ns  the  ■  peak- 

ills  pause  was  in  the  bark  yard  of  ers  went  down  into  a  hollow,  and  Wamble  retrieved 

a  large  and  homelike  farmhouse.  the  nearest  titbit,  retiring  into  his  sand  trench. 

Fro**  an  opra  msfcv  oozed  a  de 

licious  and  familiar  odor.  Dough-  TWO  rubicund,  elderly  gentlemen  appeared  around 

nuta!  Cautiously  Wamble  r*c«n-  1  the  corner  of  the  fortification  and  paused  to  per- 

not t* red.  No  one  in  sight.  He  spire  upon  the  lawn.  The  shorter  und  balder  one  of 

rawed  himself  on  his  hind  legs  and  the  two  lifted  up  a  grievous  voice, 

thrust  a  desirous  and  twitching  "Where’s  my  ball?" 

muzzle  in  at  the  window.  Straight-  So  this  person  was  laying  claim  to  his,  Wnmble's, 

way  there  sprang  up  from  some  heaven-sent  trove!  Findings,  reflected  that  n-lutc 
lurking  place  a  small,  grizzled  devil  animal,  is  keepings.  He  bestowed  upon  hi-  treasure 
k  with  whiskers,  who  spit  in  his  eye  a  preparatory  lick,  and  immediately  conceived  u  low 

and  scratched  his  nose  and  yelled  opinion  of  the  claimant's  taste  in  sugurplums.  There 

for  help.  Wamble  took  to  his  heels  wasn't  a  trace  of  sweetness  in  the  thing!  Perhaps, 

through  yard  and  garden,  pursued  however,  there  might  lie  a  nut  inside.  He  essayed  u 

I  by  the  whiskered  devil,  and  Farmer  bite,  nearly  lost  a  tooth,  and  wholly  lost  interest.  So 
Clark,  who  arrived  at  that  moment,  he  peeked  around  the  corner  of  his  shelter  where  the 
achieved  considerable  local  noto-  shorter  gentleman  was  growing  more  rubicund 
riety  as  a  liar  of  superior  attain-  every  minute. 

meats  by  relating  to  all  comers  how  "But  you  m»  it  yourself  on  the  green!"  he 
their  tomcat.  Old  Scratch,  had  declared  angrily. 

chased  a  fifteen-foot  bear  clean  off  "Maybe  that  back  spin  you’re  so  proud  of  enr- 
the  place.  ried  it  back  into  the  bunker,"  suggested  his  com¬ 

panion. 

Wamble  strolled  un-  "Don’t  lie  a  blithering  imbecile,"  advised  the  first 
shout  the  country-  man,  with  passion. 

was  grateful,  the  stir  “No  harm  to  look  and  see."  declared  the  other, 
and  brisk.  Aero*- a  With  much  puffing  and  effort  he  climbed  the  fnrti- 
■nd  he  observed  a  fication.  With  one  final  puff  and  without  the  slight- 
flag  snapping  in  the  csl  effort  he  then  rolled  into  the  trench  and  tried  to 

maL  All  menagerie-  burrow  into  the  flank  of  the  embankment-  He  had 

%  are  possessed  of  seen  Wamble. 

osity  instead  of  the  “Fit!"  said  his  companion.  "Sunstroke.  Help!" 
on  of  the  wild  ani-  In  turn,  he  climbed  the  grassy  wall.  Wamble 

ng  what  good  thing  looked  up  at  him  pacifically,  and  waved  a  depioca- 

ight  betoken.  Keep-  tory  paw  toward  the  lacerated  sugarplum.  Tbc  U^U 


Wool!"  mid  Wamble  trntaliccly  to  the  protestor 
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gentleman  di<l  not  fall 
off  the  embankment. 

Me  deepened  from  red 
to  purple  and  com¬ 
mitted  u  compound, 

Comminuted  fracture  of 
the  third  command¬ 
ment.  He  then  ad¬ 
dressed  Wamble  in 
painful  and  wounding 
term*.  Wamble  rone 
with  dignity. 

"Take  it."  he  -aid.  "I 
don’t  want  it,  anyway 
It’*  no  good.  It  has  no 
flavor.  I  wouldn’t  offer 
Huoh  stuff  to  the  alli¬ 
gator." 

And  he  hnughtily 
withdrew  from  that 
spot  and  snt  down  on 
hi*  haunrhea  at  a  dia- 
tnnee  to  brood  upon  the 
injurious  language  to 
which  he  had  been  sub¬ 
jected,  and  to  set*  what 
the  two  gentlemen 
would  do  with  their  re¬ 
covered  fake  sugar¬ 
plums.  Upon  his  de¬ 
parture,  the  second 
gentleman  guv  e  over 
his  imitation  of  a  cliff 
■wallow  and  Joined  the 
owner  of  the  ball,  lie 
appeared  to  be  object¬ 
ing  to  n  project  of  the 
Inlter's  for  replacing 
the  ball  upon  the  lawn. 

It  nil  seemed  very  un- 
important  to  Wamble, 

But  the  two  gentlemen 
became  quite  fiercely 
argumentative  about  it 
und  stamped  and  raved 
like  (liboon  the  upv 
when  some  one  gave 
him  imp  corn  flavored  with  glue  and  red  pepper.  The 
argument  seemed  to  hinge  upon  the  moot  point  of 
whether  Wamble  was  a  Rub-of  the  Oreen  or  a  bim- 
niltty-blammed  limb  of  Hell  und -Destruction 

Wamble  was  bored.  Not  far  away  he  espied  a 
pulch  of  woodland.  It  looked  restful,  lie  made  for 


which  they  left  be¬ 
hind  hopefully  sug¬ 
gested  forage,  but 
proved,  on  investiga¬ 
tion,  to  contain  nothing 
more  profitable  than 
other  implements  and 
more  pseudo  sugar- 
plums.  Wamble  lurches 
along  until,  deep  in  the 
cool  heart  of  the  wood¬ 
land,  he  found  n  se¬ 
cluded  and  peacoful 
shade.  There  he  laid 
him  down  to  rest  and 
meditate  up:»n  the  ec¬ 
centricities  of  mankind. 
So  meditating,  he  fell 
asleep. 

He  woke  with  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  ho 
was  not  alone.  Lifting 
his  head,  he  looked 
about  him,  A  few 
paces  away  there  was 
a  stir  among  the  leaf¬ 
age  und  a  proud  and 
thoughtful  little  ani¬ 
mal,  black  with  u  white 
stripe,  emerged  und 
strolled  across  the  fore¬ 
ground  cogitating  its 
own  affairs.  One  glance 
it  bestowed  upon  Wam¬ 
ble.  and  then  forgot  his 
existence.  Now,  of  the 
vuried  experiments  of 
the  day,  one  w  h  i  c  h 
Wamble  hud  not  yet 
met  with  was  n  calm 
ignoring  of  his  pres¬ 
ence.  He  ruther  re¬ 
sented  it.  Just  to  call 
attention  to  himself,  he 
roughed  unostentatious¬ 
ly.  The  little  animal 
d  d  not  interrupt  its 
reverie  It  did  not  »ny  anything.  It  did  not  do  any¬ 
thing.  Yet  something  within  Wamble  which  was 
neither  experience  nor  instinct  suggested  that  thin 
was  an  unchancy  encounter,  and  that  maybe  he  were 
better  elsewhere.  Gathering  his  leg.  beneath  him, 
he  shouldered  up  from  lOonfinterf  o»i  pope  22) 


It  ii >n M>  font  lo  fiu  heeU  through  go rd  and  garden,  pursued  6g  the  uhUkered  detil 


it.  As  he  entered  its  borders,  two  other  gentlemen 
hastily  desisted  from  their  occupation  of  clearing  out 
the  underbrush  with  implements  ill  adapted  lo  the 
purpose,  and  went  the.r  ways  across  the  open  in  long, 
kangsrooish  leap*,  uttering  the  while  staccato  yelps 
of  surprise.  A  pair  of  cylindrical  white  bags 


MRS.  BEDDENS’S  GREAT  STORY 

BY  HORATIO  WINSLOW 


Even  if  there  hadn’t  been  an  unsolved  mystery 
shrieking  for  attention,  the  city  editor  of  the 
Greatest  Newspaper  would  have  let  his  cigarette  gi> 
out  seven  lime*  during  the  hour;  and  ns  for  hi* 
hair,  he  would  have  torn  that  continuously.  He 
would  have  done  both  these  thing*  just  a*  a  mutter 
of  routine.  But  ever  since  the  mystery  had  plumped 
down  on  hi*  chest  he  had  been  too  bursting))-  busy  to 
pul’  a  single  cigarette  from  the  wrapper  or  even  to 
Jerk  at  the  right  tip  of  his  beginning  mustache.  So 
you  can  imagine  how  distraught  and  shaken  he  wa-> 
And  then,  just  when  he  was  beginning  to  see  light 
and  to  tackle  the  terrible  mix-up  systematically,  down 
on  the  top  of  everything  dropped  Mrs.  Beddens.  It 
wn-  a  drop  too  much,  thought  the  city  editor  -or 
rather  about  175  pound*  too  much. 

There  she  sat,  largely,  placidly,  and  benevolently, 
within  ten  feet  of  his  desk;  Angers  twinkling  over  a 
bit  of  far.cywork.  Her  smile  and  a  bag  of  homemade 
cookies  had  so  successfully  hypnotized  two  office  boys 
and  a  red  headed  switchboard  operutor  that  she  had 
run  the  blockade  without  n  shot  fired. 

When  the  city  editor  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Reddens 
he  »n*  snarling  to  the  photographer;  "Understand. 
Ryman.  we’ve  yof  to  get  pictures  of  the  inside  of 
that  mystery  room,  and  if  you  cun't  get  ’em  ” 

He  stopped  short,  and  for  a  moment  tried  to  tear 
his  hair  with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  he 
reached  for  n  cigarette,  quite  forgetting  that  so  long 
as  the  Rocklin  mystery  stayed  unsolved  he  had  no 
time  for  such  luxuries. 

"Well,"  he  snupped.  realizing  unhappily  that  Mrs. 
Reddens  looked  very  much  like  his  own  mother  back 
in  A  Ulcus,  Mo.,  "well,  ..  A.if  is  it?” 

He  wanted  to  say:  "What  are  you  doing  here  and 
how  did  you  get  here  and  will  you  kindly  go  out  the 
way  you  came  in?"  But  nobody  could  have  said  such 
a  thing  to  Mrs.  Bidden*;  especially  when  she  was 
smiling  the  same  smile  which  had  wafted  her  past 
two  ofl’ice  boys  und  a  switchboard  operator. 

"I'll  ’ust  wait  here  where  I  am  till  you  ain’t  so 
'  lit-  l-camcd.  "Just  you  go  right  on  with  what 


you’re  doing  till  you  have  lime  to  talk  wi  h  me  " 
The  city  editor  of  the  Grrstest  Newspaper  col¬ 
lapsed.  His  instructions  to  the  photographer  ended 
with  "please":  a  tag  so  unusnal  as  to  confuse  the 
photographer  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  A  moment 
later  when  a  bright  young  man  with  polished  shoe* 
and  elbows  came  in  to  be  further  polished  off.  the 
city  editor,  instead  of  harking  at  h-m.  gave  him  an 
assignment  Unprecedented!  Nothing  like  it  in  the 
whole  previous  history  of  the  Greatest  Newspaper. 

Having  answered  two  telephone  messages,  jolted 
down  a  memorandum,  hurried  a  reporter  to  the 
Bronx  to  look  over  the  fourth  mystery  suspect,  just 
arrested  in  that  borough,  the  city  editor  turned  to 
Mrs.  Beddens.  “You — a — were  saying — "  he  began, 
em'-orrassed  and  altogether  II  at  ease.. 

"I  wasn't  saying  anything— yet."  said  Mrs.  Bed¬ 
dens.  folding  the  faneywork  into  the  satchel.  "Hut  I 
was  going  to  say  that  I  come  to  New  York  to  work 
on  your  paper  because  everybody  says  it's  the  best  " 

P'.'TTIJfG  his  hands  on  his  knees,  the  city  editor 
gained  the  edge  of  his  chair  and  rockel  his  body 
back  and  forth.  He  was  agitated.  If  only  she  had 
been  a  graduate  of  a  correspondence  school  or  a 
young  lady  who  had  done  a  society  column  in  Moline. 
III  .  or  a  bored  Upper  Tenner  from  Fifth  Avenue,  his 
answer  would  have  been  ready.  But  Mr*  Beddens! 

"I  see."  he  said  after  a  minute’s  reflection,  “you 
want  to  solicit  subscriptions.  Now.  you'll  find  the 
circulation  department  on  the  first  floor,  to  the  left 
of  the  elevators  A«k  for  Mr.  Erwin.” 

Mrs.  Reddens  shook  her  head  with  decision.  “No. 
I  come  to  see  Mr.  Van  Deusen.  the  editor,  if  you 
ore  the  editor."  She  turned  doubtful  eyes  on  the 
youngish  Van  Deusen.  "I've  come  to  New  York  to 
write  pieces  for  your  paper  I'm  from  the  Owallah 
’Lewder*." 

In  vain  Mr.  Van  Deusen  tried  to  aav  “I  see."  The 
words  would  not  out.  The  Owallah  "Leader"  started 
no  buzzer  in  the  switchboard  ->f  his  memory. 

“Don’t  you  renumber?"  There  was  a  breath  of 


hurt  pride  in  Mr*  Beddeni’s  voice.  "Why.  last  fall 
a  piece  I  wrote  when  Blyferth  I'eck  married  Sadie 
Sanborn  was  copied  right  in  your  own  paper,  and 
you  put  it  close  up  to  the  editorials.” 

Now  dimly  it  came  to  Mr.  Van  Deusen.  The 
"piece"  about  Blyferth  Beck’s  wedding  had  been  a 
master  stroke  of  unconscious  humor,  and  from  At¬ 
lantic  to  Pacific  the  exchange  editors  had  passed  it 
on  chuckling. 

"Don’t  you  remember  that?" 

He  admitted  the  memory. 

"Well.  t>  ai  was  from  the  Owallah  •Leader'.” 

Like  a  dream  the  picture  at  the  first  page  of  the 
Owallah  -leader”  floated  before  Mr.  Van  Deusen'a 
eye*.  Not  that  he  had  ever  seen  the  "Leader.”  but  he 
knew  the  species.  Two  columns  of  "boiler  plate” 
about  a  new  chicken  coop;  a  syndicated  "Washington 
letter":  a  streak  of  jumbled  and  jerky  telegraph 
news,  cribbed  from  the  city  papers;  and  a  featured 
account  of  the  departure  for  Los  Angeles  of  Mr. 
E.  C.  Quigley,  popular  proprietor  of  Quigley's  Dry¬ 
goods  Emporium:  "Drop  us  a  line.  E.  C.”  Sleepy, 
vague,  friendly,  and  shiftless,  like  all  the  other 
Owallah  "Leaders"  throughout  the  land,  and  as 
different  as  possible  from  the  Greatest  Newspaper 
whose  slogan  was  The  Facts!  The  Facts’  Accuracy 
and  the  Facts! 

“M — a — sn— a — a — ” 

"My  name’s  Mrs.  Beddens,  and  111  be  glad  to  tell 
you  how  it  all  happened." 

And  vastly,  placidly,  relentlessly  she  did  so  while 
the  telephone  jangled,  reporters  came  und  went,  and 
over  all  trended  the  Mystery  -the  mystery  that 
hovered  a'-out  the  death  of  the  lute  D.  Recklin. 

It  was  not  such  an  elaborate  story  Six  years  be¬ 
fore.  when  Mr.  Beddens  I  the  best  roan  in  the  world!) 
had  passed  to  his  reword,  Mr.  George  Rice,  editor 
and  owner  of  the  Owallah  "Leader,”  had  offered  her 
a  position  on  his  editorial  staff,  provided  she  could 
learn  to  set  type.  She  could  learn:  she  did.  Also 
she  filled  her  position  on  the  editorial  stnff  with  dash 
and  dignity,  and  on  those  not  infrequent  occasions 
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when  Mr.  Rice  lay  in  the  grip  of  the  rum  demon 
Mrs.  Bed  den*  automatically  became  the  irAo/e  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 

So  things  had  gone  till  the  widespread  reprint  of 
Blyferth  Peck's  wedding  had  wakened  her  further 
ambition.  Whereupon,  withdrawing  her  dollar*  from 
the  Pioneer  Savings  Bank,  she  had  bidden  a  tearful 
farewell  to  Mr.  George  Rice  and  sought  metropolitan 
pastures:  i.e..  the  Greatest  Newspaper. 

"Of  course,"  she  concluded,  "I  shouldn’t  expect 
too  much  at  first.  George  Rice  paid  me  five  dollars  a 
week,  but  living’s  more  expensive  here,  so  I  guvs* 
I’d  have  to  ask  six.  But  I  know  it  would  be  money 
m 'til  spent,  und  I’m  perfectly  willing  to  help  out  with 
the  lyprsettin'.” 

Mr.  Van  Deusen  stood  up.  It  was  time  to  srttlr 
things  and  end  the  whole  ridiculous  business. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr*.  Reddens,”  he  said  firmly,  "but 
we  haven’t  a  vacancy  now.  and  I  don’t  think  you’ll 
find  one  in  the  city.  If  I  were  you.  I'd  go  right  back 
to  Owallah  and  get  your  old  job  again  and — ” 

Mr*.  Beddens  stood  up  too,  her  steady-going  eye- 
sparkling  the  fire  of  middle  uged  obstinacy,  but  with 
a  pathetic  quiver  to  her  chin 

she  said.  ”1  told  ’em  all  I  d 


With  which  valedictory  he  pressed  the  office-boy 
button  and  started  her  for  the  elevator  before  she 
had  finished  thanking  him 

It  was  a  contemptible  way  of  crawling  out  of  a 
tight  place,  and  if  only  he  had  had  the  time  the  city 
editor  would  have  kicked  himself  thoroughly.  But 
just  then  Mrs.  Beddens  was  driven  from  his  mind  by 
the  livening  news  of  a  bigamou-  rich  man  in  New 
Jersey  and  of  the  arrest  of  a  fifth  Recklin  mystery- 
suspect  in  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Van  Deuwr.  took  a  running  dive  into  the  work 
before  him.  The  Facts!  The  Facts!  Accuracy  and 
the  Facts!  That  was  what  the  Greatest  Newspaper 
wanted,  and  that  was  what  it  was  going  to  get  or 
know  the  reason  why. 


ON  her  way  to  the  marble  homes  of  the  upper  Hast 
Side  Mrs.  Beddens  read  the  account  of  the  de¬ 
mise  of  Mr.  I>.  Recklin  and  was  shocked  as  well  a. 
pained  by  the  lone  of  the  article.  The  Greatest 
Newspaper  was  in  a  virtuous  hurry  to  know  who 
had  committed  the  crime  and  c.-prcially  how  he 
had  entered  and  left  the  house  for  therein  chlefly 
•ay  the  mystery.  Both  doors  and  windows  were 
found  carefully  larked  from  the  inside,  and  strenu¬ 
ous  cross-examination  of  the  servant*  revealed  noth¬ 
ing  except  their  complete  innocence.  But  when  it 
came  to  "expressing  a  sense  of  loss  in  the  passing 
of  a  well-known  dtixrn”  the  Greatest  Newspaper 
was  silent. 

The  good  deeds  of  the  late  D.  Recklin,  assuming 
any  lay  lo  his  credit,  had  been  successfully  interred 
with  hia  bone*.  The  Greatest  Newspaper  devoted 
its  column*  to  anecdotes  of  his  miserliness,  his  hard- 
fisted  business  deals,  and  his  penny-pinching  treat¬ 
ment  of  srrvants  Torn  between  dollar  hoarding 
and  a  desire  for  show,  he  had  kept  up  a  town  house, 
a  summer  estate  on  l-ong  Island,  and  a  winter  horn, 
in  Florida;  each  manned  by  an  mad«|uate  corps  of 
overworked,  underfed  Menials  D.  Recklin  srould  live 
in  the  file*  as  the  man  who  was  too  stingy  to  treat 
hi*  help  right.  Mrs.  II" Hen.  shook  her  head  sadly;  she 
didn’t  approve  of  the  piece,  it  was  not  the  -ort  of 
obituary  Mr.  Georg*  Rice  would  hate  printed  a!»ut 
anyone,  even  if  the  deceased  had  been  a  nonsubscriber. 
The  house  of  mystery  Mrs.  Boldens  found  without 


”1  M'on’f  go  back 
write  piece*  for  the  New  York  papers,  and  I’m  going 
to.  I  can  write  |ust  as  good  piece*  for  your  paper 
a*  anybody.  I.ook  at  Blyferth  Peck’s  wedding!" 

The  city  editor  felt  hi*  inadequacy.  It  was  so 
hopeless,  ami  *he  reminded  him  so  much  of  his  own 
mother,  ami  here  she  wsa  delaying  hi*  work  and 
keeping  the  whole  reading  public  from  the  Fact*. 
For  instance!  there  wu*  n  statement  to  be  maneu¬ 
vered  from  u  young  hank  clerk  who  had  foolishly 
helped  himself  to  a  bit  of  the  golden  pie;  somewhere 
mu*t  he  found  n  photograph  of  the  pretty  woman 
who  hud  burned  her  finger*  in  a  scandal;  and  what 
ubuut  thul  story  of  the  ili*gruced  politician  who  had 
vainly  thought  to  escape  the  reporter*  by  shoot¬ 
ing  himself  through  the  heart?  And  the  mystery! 
The  mystery!  Plainly  Mr*.  Redden*  must  be  sent 
about  her  business  while  the  Greatest  Newspaper 
went  on  with  its  fact  getting. 


FI.  on  I  hr  scronrf  mtilnighl  Ihry  come  Itaek 


had  a  theory;  Detective  Kisenkrohn  had  n  theory: 
m.  why  shouldn't  Mrs.  Beddens  have  u  theory?  Ilrr 
theory,  gamed  from  much  reading  of  old-fashioned 
novels,  was  this:  the  criminal  returns  to  the 
•cene  of  his  crime,  lie  can’t  keep  away:  lie  must 
rums  back 

And  since  Iho  house  was  now  empty,  except  for 
a  police  watchman,  the  criminal  would  have  to  do 
hi>  returning  by  way  of  the  street  Sometime  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  a  human  brute  with  bloodshot  eyes 
would  Stop  under  the  window  of  the  mystery  room 
and  groan  remorsefully.  When  that  Instant  or- 
rived  Mr*.  Beddens  would  l«  ready. 

Thu*  armed,  Mr*.  Haddens  wailed. 

An  hour  of  the  afternoon  passed  while  *ho 
watched  the  stream  of  wayfarer*.  Now  and  then  her 
heart  jumped  a*  some  interested  person  stopped  to 
■can  the  big  white.tonc  house.  But  Invariably  the 
•canner  bore  no  mark*  of  the  criminal.  As  often 
a*  not  he  was  a  young  man  with  u  pleasant  fore¬ 
head  and  clad  in  beautifully  fitting  clothes,  or  it 
plumber  carrying  the  tools  of  hi*  trade;  or  u  grocer's 
l«oy  with  his  box. 

It  was  a  good  five  o'clock  before  doubts  of  her 
theory  began  to  take  definite  form.  Al¬ 
ready  she  had  found  lime  lo  give  her  last 
cookies  to  two  doleful  tenement  children;  to 
drop  ten  cent*  Into  the  cup  of  u  fake  blind 
man;  lo  buy  a  windmill  for  a  crying  bahy; 
and  to  retail  a  recipe  for  frying  potato**  to 
a  motherly  tourist  from  Sun  Prairie,  Wi*. 
During  all  this  wait  she  had  suspected  the 
mark  of  Cain  only  once,  and  then  the  lull, 
dark,  brooding  gentleman  had  turned  out  to 
be  merely  a  perplexed  coal  heaver. 

Was  her  theory  true?  At  the  thought  of 
iU  possible  failure  she  felt  lost,  for  slowly 
it  had  become  clear  that,  unless  it  were  true, 
her  chance  of  bringing  back  the  Fact*  wiis 
exceedingly  slim.  Unless  the  criminal  re¬ 
turned  to  the  scene  of  his  crime,  Mr.  Van 

IDeuscn  had  given  her  a  task  that  was 
impossible. 


TO  answer  and  settle  these  doubts  came 
Officer  Keliher.  He  had  never  heard  the 
Macedonian  cry  of  the  Greatest  Newspaper 
for  Accuracy  und  the  Fact*.  Moreover,  he 
was  young  and  a  Celt  and  feeling  particu¬ 
larly  larkish.  Therefore  he  stuffed  Mrs. 
Beddens  just  as  he  would  have  stuffed  his 
«>wn  grandmother,  assuming  of  course  that 
Mrs.  Keliher.  Sgnior,  would  not  have  boxed 
his  ears  before  he  got  halfway  through  his 


When  Mrs  Boldens  gravely  nsked  him  if 
the  criminal  didn’t  always  return  to  the 
scene  of  the  crime  Officer  Keliher  gravely 
assured  her  that  he  did. 

“  ’Tis  on  the  second  midnight  they  come 
back,"  said  the  {Continued  on  pa>je  2b) 
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A  Complete  Line  of  Automobiles 
All  New  Values 


From  your  point  of  view  this 
announcement  is  most  im¬ 
portant. 

For  herein  we  set  forth  the 
achievement  toward  which 
this  company  has  aimed  for 
the  last  eight  years. 

This  achievement  in  a  word 
is  the  completion  of  our 
gigantic  organization  to  a 
point  where  we  could  make 
and  market  a  complete  line 
of  automobiles  under  one 
head. 

One  executive  organization, 

— one  factory  management, 
one  purchasing  unit, 

— one  sales  expense, 
one  group  of  dealers, 
plan,  produce  and  sell  the 
entire  line. 

Buying  power  is  concentrated. 
Costs  are  distributed  over 
all  these  cars.  'I’hc  savings 
are  tremendous. 

As  a  result  we  are  producing 
cars  of  exceptional  quality 
— and  marketing  them  at 
unusually  low  prices. 

Every  car  is  built  to  a  rigid 
standard  of  performance, 
comfort  and  appearance. 

The  new  Light  Four  at  $665 
is  a  striking  example. 


It  has  good  style — built  low 
with  harmonious  and  full 
sweeping  body  lines.  It  is 
a  beautiful  car  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  motor  is  powerful,  quiet 
and  of  sturdy  construction. 
The  turning  radius  is  short. 
'ITic  car  has  a  quick  accel¬ 
eration  and  is  built  to  tour 
safely  and  comfortably  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

And  with  all  these  good  quali¬ 
ties  il  rides  beautifully.  The 
soft  cushions,  the  long  and 
resilient  cantilever  rear 
springs,  the  large  tires  (31x 
4)  and  the  proper  balance  in 
construction  absorb  all 
types  of  jolts — the  choppy 
cobblestone,  the  cuppy 
macadam  and  the  heavy 
ruts  and  thank-you-ma*ams 
of  American  highways. 

A'ct  this  is  but  one  of  the  new 
Willys-Overland  values. 

Never  before  have  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  vast  production 
been  available  for  buyers 
of  every  class  of  car. 

And  the  Overland  Policy  of 
greater  production,  higher 
quality,  lower  price  is  ex¬ 
emplified  in  every  model 
and  type. 


The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Automobiles 

~*Ud.  m  U.  S.  A." 
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Keeping  Employees  Happy 


YOU  cannot  make  a  factory  hand 
happy  by  putting  in  a  hospital. 
Workers  will  be  unhappy  if  you  have 
not  such  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
plant,  but  it  will  not  make  them  happy 
and  care-free.  Nor,  thinking  for  the 
welfare  of  your  men  and  women,  will 
you  assist  them  up  the  ladder  of  joy  in 
work  with  a  large  sign  recommending 
lately  first  or  abstinence  from  booze. 
Loot  at  it  another  way.  What  makes 
you  joyful?  A  game  of  golf,  a  quiet 
rest,  a  little  music,  and  light,  clean  sur- 
roundings.  All  right,  then;  give  some¬ 
thing  on  that  recipe  to  your  employees 
— that  is.  if  in  the«e  days  of  munitions 
plants  and  high  wages,  you  want  to  keep 
your  workbenches  filled  and  your  out¬ 
put  at  maximum  figures. 

There  we  have  told  you  the  secret* 
of  the  factory  siko-m  of  the  largest 
button  factory  in  the  world,  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  button  industry  at 
Kochester.  K.  Y.  In  that  daylight  plant 
millions  of  ivory  nuts  from  South 
America  are  turned  into  dress  and 
trousers  button*  to  hold  on  the  clothes 
of  the  world,  and  since  we  »at  at  a  turn¬ 
ing  bench  in  that  factory  for  an  hour 
we  ran  recommend  making  buttons  to 
the  man  who  like*  monotony.  Every 
operation  in  the  factory  i*  a  monotonous 
one.  since  it  takes  seventy  people  to  turn 
a  nut  into  a  button  and  the  work  ia 
divided  so  that  no  one  except  the  last 
polishers  ever  see  a  hit  of  the  finished 
product.  You  cannot  ride  a  button 
home  at  night  after  making  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  of  its  inner  parts  the  way  you  can 
ride  an  automobile  home  after  making 
some  of  its  insides  all  day.  Hence,  in 
the  first  place  music:  The  manufnc'urer 
karw  that  music  hath  power,  so  he  in¬ 
stalled  phonographs  in  the  big  rooms  All 
■lay  long  they  turn  out  lilting  melodies, 
and  the  girls  who  card  buttons  sewing 
them  on  squares  of  cardluard  as  you 
mw  them  in  the  store,  actually  enjoy 
their  work  as  a  result.  No  machine  has 
been  devised  as  yet  which  will  card  but- 
tons  efficiently,  like  girls  plus  music.  In 
the  larger  machine  rooms,  where  the 
noise  prevents  the  use  of  anything  mu¬ 
sical  except  a  brass  band,  the  men  get 
along  without  music,  but  their  sight  is 
pleased  by  the  hug.-  potted  palm,  be 
tween  the  machines  The  carding  re«m 
has  palm.  too.  so  that  on  first  glance 
the  big-windowed  room  looks  like  a  con¬ 
servatory  phonograph  concert  to  which 
the  feminine  gur.ts  have  brought  their 
sewing. 

Next  on  the  list  comes  rest.  It  is 
■mple.  when  it  has  been  worked  out. 
Every  hour  a  big  gong  rings,  and  all 
the  workers  knock  off  for  ten  minutes 
to  chat  ami  rhalter  to  their  hearts'  con- 


tent.  The  surprising  thing  then  i*  thut 
many  of  the  girls  keep  right  at  their 
task  while  they  talk;  to  *top  them  would 
l.e  like  trying  to  slow  down  n  quilting 
I  ec.  Hut  the  psychological  effect  l* 
splendid.  Everyone  know*  that  he  can 
.top  if  he  wants  to  and  so  he  doe*  not 
care  whether  he  keep*  on  or  not.  This 
is  no\  true  in  the  machine  rooms,  since 
the  power  i*  turned  off  for  a  period  of 
t.n  minutes  *n  thut  the  noisy  shop*  will 
•*>  quiet  and  nerve*  kept  from  stringing 
too  tight.  Then-  is  also  the  question  of 
refreshment.  Neither  tea  nor  beer  is 
served,  but  two  white-coated  youngster  - 
keep  on  the  march  all  day  long  with  u 
wagon  loaded  down  with  individual 
drinking  cup..  Water,  and  sometime, 
iced  lemonade,  is  the  beverage. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  recrea¬ 
tion.  This  manufacturer  has  a  plant 
that  is  situated  in  a  huge  purk  with 
beautiful  trees,  so  that  his  whole  estab¬ 
lishment  would  do  credit  to  n  residential 
section.  The  open  space  i*  laid  out  for 
•iiflCrent  sporta  of  which  the  most  popu¬ 
lar,  strange  to  say,  is  the  ancient  one  of 
bowling  on  the  green.  Rivalry  between 
teams  is  acute  and  the  league  season 
lasts  from  snow  to  snow  Halls  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  company  by  a  sporting 
good,  manufacturer  and  assigned  to  in 
dividual*.  They  are  carefully  oiled  and 
kept  always  in  net  bag.  so  that  they  do 
not  get  chipped  knocking  around  the 
nereation  room. 

There  is  a  complement  of  u)l  the 
recommended  welfare  departments  at 
this  factory.  They  are  not  unuauul  ex- 
iept  in  their  uniform  excellence.  The 
hospital  is  better  than  that  found  in 
most  educational  establishment.,  painted 
white  and  kept  by  a  registered  nurse 
who  is  in  constant  attendance.  The 
lunch  room  la  a  community  affair,  and 
the  day  we  .pent  in  looking  over  this 
modern  wonder  of  factories  it  wus  most 
nrighlmrly.  The  president  and  his  at  at* 
.at  at  a  lug  round  table  and  ordered 
food  from  a  menu  which  carried  th« 
maximum  price  of  seven  cents  for  on» 
dish.  It  was  possible  to  get  an  excel¬ 
lent  mriil  for  twelve  or  fourteen  cent, 
piping  hot  anil  quite  appetising.  The 
only  distinction  between  the  executives' 
n>e*s  and  the  workers’  tables  was  that 
a  bright-eyed  girl  waited  on  our  table 
and  that  elsewhere  bright-eyed  girl,  am! 
young  m«-n  waited  on  thnnselve* 

So  the  next  lime  you  set.  on  ■ 
trousers  button  look  it  over,  It  was 
made  from  an  ivory  nut.  growing  it 
South  America,  and  if  it  came  froir 
Rochester  the  seventy  people  who  had 
a  hand  in  it  were  humming  or 
whistling  at  their  task.  So  were  Iht 
other  workers  at  the  factor) 


Production -production, and  more  production!! 
That  is  the  efficient' v-Kaui»e  of  the  modern  plant. 
Of  all  else,  "production"  is  ever  the  master  word. 

It  calls  for  uninterrupted  operation— for  a 
plant  dependable  day  in  and  day  out — no  shut¬ 
downs  through  equipment  weaknesses. 

Thus,  in  planning  for  efficient,  reliable  power, 
business  heads  demand  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 
for  the  twenty-one  years’  record  of  successltil 
performance  behind  them. 

Whatever  the  size — 1/40  or  25  horsepower; 
whatever  the  service — large  machine  or  small; 
whatever  the  circuit— direct  or  alternating  cur¬ 
rent— there  is  a  particular  Knhhins  5c  Myers 
Motor  for  the  purpose. 

Makers  of  the  best  motor-driven  equipment  also 
prefer  Robbins  5c  Myers  Motors  for  their  de|>end- 
able  qualities.  Whenever  vou  see  any  electrical 
device  equipped  with  a  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor, 
whether  it  be  a  vacuum  cleaner  for  the  home,  an 
adding  machine  for  the  office,  or  a  drill  press  for 
the  machine  shop,  he  assured  that  it  is  a  high 
grade  product  throughout. 

You  will  rarely  find  a  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor 
on  any  appliance  that  does  not  measure  up  to 
the  Robbins  6c  Myers  standard. 

//  you  are  a  meter  mnr  planning  fo<  more  and  better 
power,  write  for  data  on  motors  to  sun  your  particular  needs. 

//  a  manufactwrer  of  motor-driven  equipment,  let  us 
submit  sample  motors  for  testing.  No  obligation  involved. 

//  a  dealer ,  more  facts  await  jots  regarding  Robbm*  Si 
Myers  service. 


Wamble:  His  Day  Out 


hvnreth  hi*  sheltering  brush,  at  the 
same  time  offering  an  observation  in¬ 
tended  to  voice  dignified  pretest  rather 
than  hostility.  Apparently  it  waa  mis¬ 
construed.  For  immediately  thereafter 
Wamble'*  dim  suspicion*  became  cer. 
tainty  He  departed  that  »pot  in  haste 
and  continued  to  depart  until  hr  had 
put  all  of  the  woodland,  two  plowed 
field*,  a  brooklet,  and  a  garden  between 
him  and  that  proud  and  thoughtful  but 
ovrrraptiou*  little  animal 

A*  hi*  pace  diminished  he  found  him¬ 
self  presently  skirting  a  placid  stream, 
which  he  followed  until  he  heard  a  babel 
of  many  voice*.  From  hi*  place  on  the 
wooded  bluff  he  could  see  a  considerable 
gathering  of  people  on  the  fiat  below. 
Appetizing  odors  aro*e.  for  the  Loyal 
Son*  of  Harmony.  Lodge  32.  were  hold¬ 
ing  their  annual  picnic  and  open-air 
athletic  contest*,  and  there  was  much  to 
i  eat  and  drink.  One  bun.  a  whiff  of 
doughnut  smoke,  and  two  bites  of  a  golf 
ball  do  not  constitute  a  sufficient  break¬ 
fast  for  a  hearty  young  cub  accustomed 
to  being  well  fed  ererv  morning.  Ap¬ 
petite  overcoming  caution.  Wamble 


of  frankfurters  hung  over  hi*  shoul¬ 
der*  with  decorative  and  incriminat¬ 
ing  effect.  With  a  roar  of  rage  th, 
captain  and  anchor  of  the  team,  a- 
athlete  of  note  named  Smith,  rushed 
and  cast  hi*  loop  at  Wamble.  It 
wouldn't  happen  once  in  a  thousand 
chances;  but  this  time  it  did  hunp.i 
The  loop  fell  over  Wamble'a  head  an 
•  ettled  on  hi*  shoulder*.  With  a 
"wuff"'  of  di*may  he  sought  to  escape. 
The  Harmony  team,  with  comim-ndnble 
r.eal,  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  their  <’ap 
tain  .Smith  and  netted  the  rope.  The 
Turnverein  four  tailed  on.  An  event  of 
supermerit  not  upon  the  progrnm  was  on. 

Formulas  for  the  relative  strength  of 
the  bear  as  compared  to  other  creature' 
are  various  and  untrustworthy.  A  War 
is  exactly  a*  strong  a*  he  needs  to  t- 
for  anything  which  he  desires  to  do. 
Wamble  net  out  acres*  the  flat,  with  the 
doughty  eight  grooving  the  patient 
earth  behind  him.  When  he  reached 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  they  all  let  go 
hut  Smith,  the  anchor.  This  Smith  a 
brawny  man  was  he,  with  blister*  on 
his  hands  Therefore  he  had  wound  the 
rope  around  his  arms  and  couldn't  get 
free  in  time  Strongly  pretesting,  he 
followed  the  bear  into  the  water  aril 
disappeared.  Presently  he  rose  to  the 
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were  for  the  moment  unguarded,  be¬ 
cause  the  main  event  of  the  day.  a  four- 
man  tug  of  war  between  the  Harmony 
team  and  the  local  Turnverein.  was 
alout  to  be  contested.  The  four  Har- 
monys  were  advancing  with  their  rope 
when  a  loud  and  lamentable  wail  arose. 

-Look  what*  at  the  grub!" 

They  turned  and  looked,  and  at  the 
■ame  moment  Wamble  looked  at  them. 
Hi*  mouth  dripped  grease.  A  festoon 
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I*  dr*p  n»  ski  tiers  a  very  small  sun- 
(h  on  a  ion#  line  when  you  reel  it  in 
„>  (iit.  Happily,  the  bear  stopped  on 
lank  t<>  shake,  affording  opportunity 
,r  the  anchor  to  unanchor  himself 
Otily.  Wamble,  seeking  the  shelter  of 
unvenient  copp.ce,  eased  the  rope  on 
fck  between  two  trees,  while  mus- 
with  admiration  upon  the  infinite 
diptabllity  of  the  human  genus  which 
.  had  beheld,  in  these  few  brief  hours, 
„,r  like  the  bird  of  the  uir,  climb  like 
he  »pe  of  the  forest,  burrow  like  the 
iv ret  mole,  and  swim  like  the  sportive 
ruC,  Philosophical  rellcctuins  upon 
sural  history  do  not  till  the  bearish 
,11).  and  W amble’s  appetite  was  still 
im  pant. 

ttnut  subtle  and  disastrous  motive 
,1  the  wanderer  to  the  estate  of  my 
rwnit.  Culthrop,  I  am  unable  to  stale. 
Vrhaps  it  was  merely  chance.  At  any 
it,  he  arrived  by  way  of  the  orchard, 
lumbering  unobserved  over  the  wall, 
i,:  dr.ipp.ng  to  the  ground  in  the  midst 
f  an  array  of  conical  boxes  which 
nttiined-  Something  in  that  droning 
i.nc  made  the  mouth  of  Wamble 
jur.  Instinct  told  him  that  where 
'.It  sound  wan  there  was  also  food  for 
r.rs.  Hut  instinct  as  a  bureau  of  in- 
■isstion  fell  short  of  its  full  function, 
t  gave  no  warning  of  certain  painful 
iitnliant  of  the  food  supply.  Wamble 
».l  investigated  two  of  the  conical 
,.r>  one  with  each  paw— before  the 
uitdians  really  got  to  work  upon  him 
dlin  arrived  from  other  boxes,  and 
Y.mble  realised  that  he  had  mad*  n 
intake.  On  any  other  day  of  the  year 
hi*  might  have  been  merely  an  affair 
or  the  lire-  and  the  boar  to  settle 
«.*>*  themselves.  Unfortunately  on 
■  particular  day,  Calthrop  waa  mar- 
i  off  his  second  daughter  to  young 
Uiwy.  and,  the  ceremony  having  been 
eluded,  Ute  festive  company  wus  at 
mi  moment  enjoying  an  open-air  wed- 
(  feast  in  the  rock  garden  beyond 
In  fountain. 

Toward  this  scene  of  innocent  gayety. 
hr  tore  beset  cub  conducted  his  winged 

•  rt.  The  fountain  loomed  before  him. 
low'd  sight.  In  he  plunged,  sub- 

nrtfinir  himself  to  the  tip  of  his  mux- 
'  While  scvcrul  down  infuriated 
liters  fought  for  foothold  upon  his 
r/.ruding  and  quivering  nos,-,  the 
tar  thousand  ur  so  deployed,  looking 
ir  trouble  in  general  Just  over  the 
lip*  fr..m  the  fountain  sat  the  wedding 
arty.  A  squadron  of  enemy  atm- 
arm  descended  upon  them.  Now.  all 
it  world  may,  ns  tradition  has  it,  love 
lever,  liut  «  crossbred  Italian  honey- 
iv  whose  home  life  hus  l»een  ruthlessly 
nailed  at  the  tail  end  of  the  honey  sea- 
•n  i»  no  respecter  of  traditions.  Nor,  I 
■ay  add,  of  persons.  One  of  the  first 
rmils  jabbed  the  bride  on  the  ear. 
he  young  husband  swatted  that  one, 

•  reupon  four  associates  attended  to 

•  features.  And,  though  shame  clogs 
ly  pen  us  I  chronicle  It.  he  who  had 
•  -rn  to  cherish  his  chosen  br..'« 
(Blast  all  the  interesting  category  of 
wutdea  in  the  church  ritual,  then  and 
ttf*  forsook  her.  and  with  mad  yells 
ml  madder  leaps  fled  to  the  guruge 
'h.-t*  he  splashed  himself  with  irnso- 
nr  from  the  tank  with  a  prodigality  to 
lidilen  the  heurt  of  a  Standard  Oil 
ompany  director. 

Pi! ERE  was  a  general  rout  of  that 
l  roodly  company.  One  only  remained, 
t  was  Fetterling.  the  best  man  l  etter- 
ng  had  been  enthusiastically  dr'nkinr 
■  the  health  of  the  happy  pair.  1 
ould  not  be  understood  us  implying 
hit  he  was  intoxicated.  But  I  think 
hat  he  was  a  trifle  affected,  possibly; 
"r  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony 
r  had  kissed  the  minister.  Now,  in 
he  crisis  of  the  winged  attack,  he  acted 
ith  a  presence  of  mind  almost  inspired. 
Shipping  off  the  nearest  tablecloth,  he 
withed  himself  in  it.  settled  comforta- 
ly  upon  the  grass,  and  took  a  nap, 
ending  rescue  or  the  passing  of  the 
-rde.  When  he  peeped  out.  u  few 
■:mcntB  later,  some  of  the  bees  were 
'owned  in  the  ice  cream,  some  were 
•!plr»*  in  the  punch,  and  the  others 
id  gone  home.  In  the  foreground  ap- 
eared  a  small,  fat,  tearful  bear,  "alone 
ml  palely  loitering”  like  the  anemic 
oung  man  in  the  melancholy  poem. 
“Well,  how  do  you  do?”  soul  Fetter- 
>*i*  cordially,  emerging  from  his 
hrnud.  “This  is  a  pleasant  surprise." 
"Wuff-woof!”  said  Wamble  doubt- 
ully. 

"Did  you  bring  the  bees  here?’’  in- 
luired  the  festive  one.  “Or  did  they 
ring  you  here?  Or  nre  you  another 
«qrue  of  Egypt?  Now  that  I  observe 
■>  i  closer,  your  nose  appears  swollen. 
Cry  this.’’  Scooping  up  a  handful  of 
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lover.  I  aspire  to  write  for  the  Out-of- 
Uoor  Magazines  with  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  health,  happiness,  and  fly- 
dope  on  the  hack  page.  I  investigate 
and  note  the  psychological  processes  of 
Wiggle-Waggle  the  Worm,  and  the 
soul  struggle,  of  O-Dor.  the  Skenh 
Where’s  my  pencil  ?  Do  you  wear  that 
manila  necklace  as  ornament  or  of 
necessity?" 

•Woof!”  said  Wamble  in  deep  eon- 

tent. 

•’Yes,"  pursued  the  rest  man.  “I  am 
a  humble  rummumsnt  with  obscure 
but  ever  glonous  Nature.  To  him  who. 
in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds  communion 
with  her  visible  form,  she  speaks  a  wild 
and  various  language.  Ib»  goo.'" 

•Wuirr  responded  Wamble. 

"Wild,  hut  not  various."  observed  the 
other.  "M  .-thinks  I  hear  the  distant 
voice  of  woman  in  di.tr.. s.  I  will  hie 
me  to  the  house.  Wait  you  Here  while 
I  look  you  up  in  the  Bov’s  Own  Manual 
of  Beasts,  Birds,  and  Bug.." 

lie  row.  Wamble  did  likewise.  Fet¬ 
terling  started  up  the  Btvpa.  Wamble 
followed  close  unon  bis  heels.  The  best 
man  paused.  Wamble  mat  down  an  I 
visibly  adored  him.  The  faithful  cu*> 
had  no  intention  of  letting  this  glorious 
and  beneficent  young  man  ro  out  of 
his  life.  Fetterling  tried  a  bunt  of 
apeed.  Galloping  with  clumsy  caw.  the 
I  ear  overtook  him.  ran  between  his  feet 
and  brought  him  to  earth. 

"lawk  here!"  protested  the  best  man. 
much  discomposed  by  sorb  devotion. 
"This  la  loo  much  of  a  good  thing.  In 
the  words  of  the  port  ’By  thy  long  gray 
beard  and  glittering  eye.  now  where¬ 
fore  stopo’st  thou  m-r" 

"Brr  rr-ruff'"  said  Wamble,  enjoying 
himself  hugely. 

"Well,  if  you  mu.t  stick  to  me.  eo 
this  way."  invited  Fetterling.  rising. 
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Don't  try  to  bluff  your  beard — 
trick  it.  The  Williams’  Big  Stick 
is  a  paradox.  It’s  husky  to  look 
at  but  it  yields  a  lather  so  soft 
and  gentle  and  soothing  that  it 
sneaks  in  on  Mr.  Beard  unawares 
and  puts  him  in  the  discard. 

l‘hc  Williams’  Holder  Top  Shaving 
Stick  gives  you  this  magic  lather  in  a 
nickel  container  with  a  metal  grip  for 
your  fingers.  I  his  grip  grows  in  your 
affections  as  the  stick  wears  itself  away 
in  your  interest. 
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HF.  led  his  devotee  toward  the  front 
door  of  the  Calthrop  mansion,  hop 
ing  to  pop  inside.  But  Calthrop  chanced 
to  see  them  coming  and  hastily  slipped 
the  bolt.  The  servants  d‘d  the  same  for 
all  the  other  doors.  Safely  intrenched 
against  assault,  the  insider*  opened  a 
window  and  held  communication.  Fet- 
terl lag’s  suggestion  that  they  throw  the 
bear  a  bun  or  a  baby  or  something,  ami 
givr  him.  Fetterling.  a  chance  to  break 
away  from  the  entangling  alliance,  was 
rejected. 

"You’ve  got  him:  keep  him."  said 
Cal’hron  heartles.lv. 

"Well,  anyway."  plead-d  the  best 
man.  "toss  out  the  U-V  volume  of  the 
Enrvclnnrdia,  will  you?" 

"What  on  earth  4i  you  want  with 

that?" 

"I  want  to  look  up  Una  and  find  out 
what  she  did  with  lier  bear  when  she 
earned  for  solitude."  replied  Fetter- 
ng  wearilv. 

A  faintly  hysterical  voice  sounded 
from  unstair*.  Calthrop  translated: 

“Emily  want*  to  know  whether  he 
has  eaten  her  husband  “ 

"No.  But  he’s  eate.i  all  the  rest  of 
the  wedding.  And  now  I  think  he’s 
hungry  again.  Sav.  you  chaps,  what 
am  I  going  to  do  with  him*" 

“Buv  a  hand  organ  and  teach  him  to 
dance.” 

"Stuff  him  and  sell  him  to  a  fur  shoo  " 
"Start  a  circus." 

"Take  him  off  the  place."  ordered  Ca’- 
throp.  ”1  don’t  care  what  else  you  do  " 
Fetterling  turned  to  the  enan-ore-l 
beast.  "Come  into  th?  garden.  Slsul 
Our  company  is  not  desired  here.  Step 
this  way.  if  YOU  please." 

Pace  for  pace  the  pair  crossed  the 
lawn  again.  As  they  reached  the  garden 
gate  a  sentinel  bee  spiked  Fetterling  in 
the  forehead,  and  another  whispered 
into  the  ear  of  the  faithfully  follow. n- 
Wamble  some  pertinent  advice  which 
ICoatinird  on  page  23 1 


BOTH  TIRES  ARE  GOODYEAR  CORDS 


Contrary  to  an  impression  more  or  less  widespread,  the 
Kihhcd  tread  is  not  an  infallible  identification  of  a  Cord  tire. 

The  tread,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  little  to  do  with  the 
separate  and  peculiar  advantages  the  Cord  tire  affords  it 
is  the  shield  upon  the  warrior,  that  is  all 

We  use  two  types  of  tread  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  - 
All-Weather  and  Ribbed— and  the  basic  tire-structure  in 
both  cases  is  the  same.  Both  types  surface  a  Cord  tire 
allordmg  all  Cord  tire  advantages. 

The  All-Weather  tread,  which  is  our  own  design,  we 
have  found  particularly  effective  on  rear  wheels. 

Studded  with  big,  rugged,  clean-cut  blocks,  it  grips  the 
earth  like  a  panther's  paw,  exerts  the  maximum  tractive 
effort,  and  offers  obstinate  resistance  to  side-slip  or  skid. 

Its  double-thick  construction  grudges  even  slow  wear 
to  the  thrust  and  drag  of  starts  and  stops,  and  m  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  powerful  carcass,  prevents  most  punctures. 

The  Ribbed  tread  we  use.  of  European  desipi.  has  no 
pronounced  non-skid  virtue,  and  we  recommend  it  rather 
for  use  on  front  wheels. 

It  is  particularly  advantageous  there,  in  that  its  narrow 
ground  contact  makes  steering  easy.  Like  the  All-Weather 
tread,  though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent,  it  is  thicker 


than  is  the  rule,  hence  it  also  wears  longer  and  prevents 
punctures  better. 

Both  Goodyear  treads  have  a  part  in  the  superiority  of 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  but  the  major  causes  of  that  incom¬ 
parable  performance  which  sets  them  apart  from  other 
types,  spring  from  a  deeper  source— from  sharp  differences 
in  principle  and  construction. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  arc  made  of  thousands  of  tightly- 
twisted,  long-fiber  cords,  densely  strong,  built  up  into  a 
carcass  layer  by  layer,  without  cross-weave. 

These  cords  are  surrounded  by  pure  rubber,  and  the 
layers  arc  insulated  one  from  another  by  a  substantial  cush¬ 
ion  of  pure  rubber.  The  cords  move  freely  in  the  tire 
without  contact  or  friction,  and  their  multiplied  strength  is 
knit  to  the  unhampered  elasticity  of  the  rubber  itself. 

Because  of  their  unusual  flexibility,  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  reduce  gasoline  consumption  and  engine  effort,  in¬ 
crease  acceleration  and  car  speed,  defend  car  and  occupants 
from  strain  and  road-shock. 


Because  of  their  unusual  strength  they  yield  more 
mileage,  greater  ease  of  riding,  wider  freedom  from  trouble, 
delay  and  inconvenience. 

Because  of  their  quality  they  are  higher-pneed — and 
better. 
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hairy  paw  shot  over  the  urchin's  >houl- 
'I'r.  There  wa«  a  scream  of  fear  from 
I  he  urchin's  mouth,  and  a  yell  of  race 
ami  hate  from  Gndiva. 

“Wuir-wulf.  It'os tr  barked  Wamble 
anil  swallowrd  the  pop-eorn  hall  in  an 
rotary  of  appreciation  and  vengeance.  | 
Then  he  ps--rd  proudly  through  the 
open  gate  before  the  saluting  Fetter- 
ling.  trawled  into  his  private  am!  in- 
violable  cave,  and  fell  happily  asleep. 

W amble’s  day  of  adventure  was  over.  1 


Made  only  by  llte  McQuny-Norris 
Manufacturing  Co..  Si.  Louis — ihr 
inventors.  Known  only  by  I  he 
makers*  name.  Constructed  in 
only  one  way. 

No  other  piston  ring  has  any  right 
to  the  name  That  is  I  he 

trade-mark  name  of  the  Genuine 
McQuay  -  Norris  product  exclu¬ 
sively. 

Hie  Viaet*'-'  design  can  not  be 
copied  \aaot4—  service  can  not 
be  duplicated  \a not*—  durability 
can  not  be  equalled  l>y  any  other 
make  of  piston  ring. 

Genuine  McQuay- Norris 
Piston  Rings  arc  made  and  carticd 
in  stock  in  over  2000  different  si/es 
including  all  over-sixes  in  both 
widths  and  diameters.  1  here  are 
complete  service  stocks  in  jobbing 
centers  from  coast  to  coast.  Your 
repair  or  garage  man  can  install  the 
si/e  your  motor  requires  at  once. 

Send  If  Free  RoohUl 

-To  Have  and  to  Hold  Powr»"_  the 


This  Omni  settled,  she  cast  shout  for 
■  night  a  lodging.  Somewhere  nenr  by 
•he  mud  get  a  room  whence  nt  midnight 
she  could  make  excursion  to  the  street; 
w.-.tch  the  arrest,  and  get  the  villain’s 
nr.me;  and  to  which  she  could  return  to 
sleep  till  morning. 

In  the  row  of  plain  brown  fronts  leas 
t’  an  a  block  from  the  Recklin  house  she 
*'•■«  lucky  enough  to  spy  a  sign  "Rooms 
for  Rent.”  The  price  was  extortionate ; 
the  grim-faced  woman  in  the  lower  hall 
d  mending  a  whole  dollar  for  a  single 
night’s  led.  But.  since  no  other  room¬ 
ing  house  was  apparent.  Mrs.  Boldens 
counted  out  three  quarters,  two  dimes, 
and  one  nickel,  snd  then,  satchel  in 
hand,  climbed  to  the  fourth  floor. 

There,  having  removed  hat  and  cape; 
straightened  a  picture  near  the  win¬ 
dow  ;  squared  the  drexer  with  the  wall, 
and  tidied  some  scraps  of  paper  from 
the  thsir.  Mrs.  Bolden*  settled  herself 
m  the  rocker.  In  the  black  satchel 
lingered  three  sandwiches,  and  these 
.•he  ute  with  gusto.  Then,  by  way  of 
dessert,  she  drew  out  the  latest  issue  of 
the  tlwallah  “Leader”: 

Successful  Sociable  at  M.  K.  Church ; 
•  •wallah  Boy  Receives  Offer  of  Position 
from  Prominent  Western  Firm;  Hon. 
Silas  Lenmorc  Praises  Owallah  in  Chat 
with  Ye  Editor;  Herbert  Peek  and  Mill* 
(iiignne  In  He  Married  Saturday;  Owal¬ 
lah  Citicens  Join  into  Make  Next  Year’s 
Home-Coming  Week  a  Big  Success. 

Now.  whether  it  was  the  effect  of 
years  of  early  retiring,  or  the  fag  of 
her  first  day  in  the  greatest  city,  or  the 
result  of  Mr.  George  Rice**  literary 
style.  Mrs.  Beddeas  began  to  drowse. 
Placing  the  Owallah  ’Leader"  on  the 
<lre*ser  and  slipping  her  spectacles  into 
their  case,  she  closed  her  ryes  for  a  cat 
nap.  As  slumber  sifted  down  on  her. 
she  realized  that  this  was  no  cat  nap 
•nothing  her.  hut  a  sound,  unplumbable 
slumber-  Dreamily  she  tried  to  fight  it 
off;  hut  her  head  dropped  lower,  her 
fingers  lost  their  grip  or  the  spectacles 
cose,  and,  unable  to  resist  longer,  she 
gave  up  the  battle  and  slept. 

IT  was  the  sound  of  hells  that  woke 
her.  Somewhere  a  man  nr  a  machine 
was  slowly,  heavily  tolling  the  twelve 
strokes  of  midnight-  Warned  by  the  hell 
end  by  that  time  monitor  which  dwells 
below  consciousness,  she  started  up. 

The  electric  light,  which  the  land¬ 
lady  had  left  bumine.  still  shone.  Set¬ 
tling  her  spectacles.  Mrs.  Beddens  took 
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Mrs.  Beddens’s  Great  Story 


tirrnunua  Kellhcr.  who.  In  spite  of  his 
x  feet,  had  been  longing  for  a  rhnnee 
>  tell  n  fairy  tale  to  somebody.  ”1 
(Id  tell  ye  some  ntra  a-nge  stories  I 
Mild— about  the  same." 

tnd  with  that  he  related  a  series  of 
nrruttves  so  rich  In  coloring  and  imng  - 
alien  ns  to  leave  Mrs  Brddens  open- 
louthed.  Ho  would  have  gone  still 
irther  had  not  a  proper  fear  of  in- 
pectors  compelled  him  to  resume  h** 
eat.  So  Officer  Keliher  concluded  with 
ii-  solemn  statement: 

To-night,"  jerking  his  thumb  over 
Is  boulder.  "  'tin  the  six-ond  midnight 
nee  the  ould  man  yonder  passed  out. 
f  ye  whs  to  be  waitin’  here  then.  Bi¬ 
ll  In-  with  the  handcuffs  in  wan  fist 
ml  a  gun  in  the  other,  ye'd  see  a  lug. 
fly-lookin'  ma-an  with  two  wicked 
>•  *  on  him  walk  up  and  stand  over 
>ere  just  like  n  piece  of  marble.  And 
e  wouldn't  make  no  sign,  .and  he 
ouldn't  say  no  wor-rd;  but  ye’d  know 
•  was  him.  He  can't  help  coming  back, 
e  must  come  biu-k.  He  can  try  as  he 
laze",  but  on  the  second  midnight  'tis 
o  use  for  him  to  kick  against  what's 
rgm'  him  on.  He  must  come  back  and 
-A  ut  the  scene  of  hi*  cr-rime." 
fleer  Keliher  wagged  his  head  sadly. 
Ah.  'tis  a  ter-rible  thing  to  be  a  crimi- 
al.  Hut."  here  he  jerked  his  l-elt  into 
lace,  preparatory  to  moving  on.  “not  a 
or-rd  of  this  to  a  soul!  'Tis  a  po-llce 
•eret  I've  been  tellin’  ye,  and  not  a 
or-rd  must  leak  out.  Not  a  wor-rd. 
end!" 

And,  putting  his  fingers  to  his  lips. 
ie  imaginative  officer  passed  on,  leav- 
ig  Mrs.  Heddcns  ecstatic. 

For  we — the  wisest  of  us.  and  in  spile 
f  our  logic  always  believe  what  we 
ish  to  believe;  and,  put  down  in  a 
range  country  where  everybody  seems 
i-e  and  sophisticated,  we  can  readily 
re-lit  any  native  who  assures  us  that 
ie  incredible  is  credible,  especially 
hen  it  is  the  incredible  which  we  have 
een  seeking.  So  why  should  not  Mrs. 
ediiens  believe?  Had  not  her  theory 
ren  confirmed  by  a  uniformed  official 
hose  facr  was  as  long  as  a  president's 
icssage? 

One  problem  only  remained,  and  that 
a*  whether  or  not  to  telephone  Mr. 
an  Deuscn  immediately.  In  the  end 
-ie  decided  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
11  the  piece  was  written  and  ready;  as 
Ir.  Van  Dcusen  might  turn  out  to  be 
ke  Mr.  Georgr  Rice:  unwilling  to  wait 
hilc  she  found  the  proper  adjectives. 

T 


-used  that  amenable  quadruped  to 
imp  into  the  fountain  again  and  give  a 
editable  representation  of  a  nervously 
;rited  periscope  with  his  nose. 

"Come  out  of  that!”  shouted  Fctler- 
ig.  “Come  out.  you  languishing 
ppopotamus." 

"Grr-aplff-auff!"  replied  Wamble,  a 
i lie  hydraulically,  and  stuck  to  hi* 
«t. 

It  was  a  deadlock. 

\l  this  critical  moment  Miss  Dolly  Rose 
orris  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Mis* 
oily  had  been  flower  girl  at  the  wed- 
ng  and.  having  taken  refuge  in  the 
oi  house,  from  the  ncrinl  assault,  had 
it  been  witness  to  the  subsequent  pm- 
edings,  until  she  cautiously  emerged, 
pon  perceiving  Wamble’*  head  pro¬ 
ved  cautiously  from  the  waste  of 
tiers,  she  uttered  a  squeal  of  delight. 
“I  know  that  bear!  Pretty  bear! 
Ice  1’il  bear!  Bearie  wanna  bun?” 

•HE  held  up  a  chunk  of  cake  which 
)  she  had  taken  along  to  provision  her 
ireat.  Wamble  gave  one  joyous,  wel- 
ming  grunt,  and  emerged.  Mina  Dolly 
iked  up  the  trailing  rope. 

“C’mon."  said  she  to  Fctterling. 
AVU  lake  the  nice  I’ll  bear  back  to 

-  Zoo  " 

And  .iff  she  marched.  Wamble  follow- 
t,  meek  and  unresisting,  toward  the 
dr  gate  of  the  Parkside  Zoo'ogical 
ardens,  while  Fctterling  trailed  us 
isperon. 

Tile  sun  was  just  sinking  when  they 
imed  the  corner  upon  Wumblr’s  home, 
tllerling  forged  ahead  to  open  Ihe 
sir  But  here  Wamble  paused  and  dr¬ 
illed  to  proceed,  though  Mis*  Dolly 

-  «e  Morn*  adjured  him  not  to  be  a  bud 
d  '■•ur,  but  to  come  along  nk-ry  an’  go 
/•by.  It  wasn't  that  he  had  any  o'- 
ction  to  going  hy-by.  lie  was  a  dr- 
dedly  weary  I'il  bear  and  home  looked 
-I  lo  him.  Something  in  the  near 
icinlty,  however,  looked  better.  That 
inu-ihing  wus  Keeper  Mullins. 

Mullins  was  absorbed  in  the  endeavor 
pacify  on  indignant  sea  lion  to  whom 
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Why  Wrorg  Ealing  i.  Re.pon.ibl.  for  Mor.  S.chn...  than  An,  OlKar 
Ho-  Right  Eating  Remo,.,  the  CauM  of  SickaeM. 

Bv  Arthur  True  Bus  well.  M.  I). 


Not  long  a^o  I  lia<l 
J  W\  A  to  a  talk  with  Kiigrnf 
:  Cjm  Christian.  the  noted 

\i  ■  ^  <<*»<!  specialist,  and  lie 

'  H  tolil  me  of  M»nie «»( lii> 

experiences  the 

■Ufll 

t  hr  mu:  1 1  luoil.  Inci- 
KtCk»r  ihiimi4«  iteutall v  Kii|*nte Chris¬ 
tian  has  |KT*i»nally 
treated  over  23.001)  jK*«q»lc  (or  almost 
ever>  mm  organic  ailment  known  w  it  It 
almost  unvaried  success.  An  cn viable 
record  when  one  considers  that  jieo- 
l»le  nearly  always  go  to  him  alter 
every  other  known  mctltod  has  failed. 

t  )nccase which  mteroted me  tjreat- 
lv  was  that  of  4  young  business  mail 
w  hose  eftictcnry  had  hern  practically 
wrecked  thrmiyh  stomach  acidity, 
fermentation  and  constipation,  result¬ 
ing  in  phvsical  sluggishness  which 
was  naturally  reflected  »n  Ins  ahilitv 
to  nse  Ins  mind.  He  was  twenty 
pounds  underweight  when  he  fir*t 
went  to  see  Christian  and  was  %«• 
nervous  he  couldn't  sleep.  Stomach 
and  intestinal  gases  were  so  severe 
that  they  caused  irregular  heart  a* 
lion  and  often  fits  of  great  mental 
depression.  As  C  hristian  de*ciil>r»  it 
he  was  not  50  |K*r  cent,  efficient  either 
mentally  or  phvsicallv.  Vet  in  a 
few  days,  by  following  (1uistiatr» 
suggeuious  as  to  (.mhI.  Ins  constipa¬ 
tion  li.  d  completely  gone,  alt  hough 
lie  had  formerly  lieen  in  the  habit  of 
taking  large  daily  doses  of  a  strong 
cathar  ic.  In  five  weeks  every  al»- 
normal  symptoni  lu<l  disappeared  - 
Ins  weight  having  increased  <  1  ll». 
In  addition  to  tins  hr  ac<|uircd  a 
stole  of  physical  and  mental  energy 
so  great  in  comparison  with  Ins 
former  self  as  to  almost  belie  the 
fact  that  it  was  t lie  same  man. 

Another  instance  of  what  pfo|M*r 
food  combinations  can  do  was  that 
of  a  matt  one  hundred  pounds  over¬ 
weight  whose  only  other  discomfort 
was  rheumatism.  This  man's  great¬ 
est  pleasure  in  life  was  eating. 

I  hough  convinced  of  the  necessity, 
he  heritated  for  months  to  go  under 
treatment.  Micving  he  would  I* 
deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  Hr  finally,  however,  decided 
to  try  it  out.  .Not  only  did  he  lie- 
gin  losing  weight  .it  once,  quickly 
regaining  his  normal  figure,  all 
signs  of  rlieuni.itism  disappearing, 
but  he  found  the  new  dirt  far  more 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  afforded  a 
much  keener  quality  of  enjoyment 
than  his  old  method  of  eating  attd 
wrote  C  hristian  a  letter  to  that 
effect. 

Ihit  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
case  that  C  hristian  told  me  of  was 
that  of  a  multi-millionaire  —  a  man 
70  years  old.  who  had  l»een  travel¬ 
ing  with  his  doctor  (or  several  years 
in  a  search  (or  health.  He  was  ex¬ 


tremely  emaciated,  had  chronic  con¬ 
stipation.  lumbago  ami  rlietimatisni. 
For  over  twenty  years  lie  had  suf¬ 
fered  with  stomach  and  intestinal 
inniblc  which  in  reality  was  super- 
aciduotts  secretions  in  t lie  s|. mutch. 
The  first  menus  given  him  were 
designed  to  remove  tlie  causes  ot 
acidity,  which  was  accomplished  in 
about  thirty  days.  And  after  this 
was  tlnnr  lie  seemed  to  timleigo  a 
complete  rejuvenation.  His  eye¬ 
sight.  hearing,  taste  and  all  of  his 
mental  faculties  liecame  keener  and 
more  alert.  I  le  had  had  no  organic 
trouble -but  he  was  starving  to 
death  from  malnutrition  ami  de¬ 
composition —  all  caused  by  the 
wrong  selection  and  combination  of 
foods.  After  six  mouths*  treatment 
tins  man  was  well  and  strong  ami 
entirely  bee  from  tlie  old  complaint*. 

These  imuiKo  H  thr  eftWary  nf  rnsht 
mint;  I  have  tnupU  %  !»<»*« "  jt  umkii 
Imm  pc«  lups  4  4<*xr n  hi««nrt  Iruvun  «'4i 
lilr  ill.  fi»ij  <>«k  >4  wlt.'h  .a.  tally  a*  in- 

•  efe-ting  im|  they  ainiln.l  !•>  a.  non. 

Im  ni  iSiiand.  Sorely  tb>%  mn  I  knoiia 
h  Aing  1  firjl  »..fk 

I  k»iiw  til  Ktrral  iiMUnm  .Ir  r  rklt 
W"  and  women  h»,  been  hi  ■•Icixil 
-till  “ I1.1t  Ik  h:>.  Aar  l<>»  itm  tin  »..,«• 
hove  kiii  him  «br«-  «  be  (UXinr  llunm 
jAlniim  li',  iinmiiii  >4  ilir  bill  . Imi 
|Mym«  him. 

PomI  11  ill.  In.  I.  I  1  hr  ham -n  v  Stem.  yet 
"“IK  <>l  llir  innib<al"mi  nl  nr  H 
iillo  uiir  systems  ale  a*  .u-  a- 4. 114 

miw.  “-UKr  «<*.l  and  4  billet  »l  ..aiM  h. 
in  a  Itrn.i-r— and  |.*i  AiniuHwiiir.  I. 
ii  ant  •mik|,i  iliai  iIk  av,r*g,  in,. 4  nun  l<» 
iIj,  I.  Imi  X*  year.  and  ih.<  <I»t.k.i4  iIk 
stomach.  Iivei  ami  ki-lnry.  hate  nicreawl 
lull  |»r  «■* nt.  during  lit,  pin  I,-  «ro»«' 

There  hive  bee*  *.>  num  lih|i«rir%  loan 
all  'he  1‘ nit'll  Stair.  Inm 

seeking  thr  benefit  ol  Eugene  Chii-un* 
advice  an*l  wh-ne  <*«»«  hr  it  nnaMr  >• 
lumllr  prrvmally  that  hr  In*  . nllrtl  a  lit¬ 
tle  «"ur k  ol  l,\*4>n*  •  hull  IrM*  y*m  essa  tl, 
what  in  rat  lor  hrahb.  strength  and  •  A- 
fwiwy  Tim  man*  1.  |»ii.ii-'»r.|  b«  The 

•  intcflite  Km-t  S>«ki*  i4  Nn  York 

These  Ir.wm*.  there  Mr  21  -4  thrm.  fiat 
lantj-tiul  menus  hn  btr.Uax.  Iuarhe-.n 
ami  dinner.  iiniliir  a*  or II  a*  rirttclirt. 
tmrring  r.rry  oanli  ton  <4  hraltll  ami 
•fkntn  front  in  an,y  to  ■  >!. I  age  ami  lor 
a’l  occupation*.  climates  ami  rt«*n. 

m.  »tr  unm  hk  rim  iKunnrn* 
•lath nl  l>.i*r*l  iq>m  »  lual  r,.alt*  arernl  in 
•hr  author',  many  yra'»  <4  imtirr.  al. 
Ih-Migh  technical  trrtn*  lairKmitimliil. 
Ksery  1  ■■nil  n.nyliiinl  «i  clearly  ilm 
llurr  ran  br  no  possible  rm<n»l<ijiivliii[. 

l\  ilh  ih,-r  lessons  at  ti.ta.1  it  t*  pm  a. 
though  yoo  -,ir  i.  prrwoal naitact  .ilh 
I  Ik  g>r.rt  fo.«l  »|» rial  *1  btliK  rtrry 
l» o.iblr  |«*ini  i*  ilnMno^hly  oo,rr*l  t»>«t 
you  ran  vatrrli  ihml  nr  a  ipmlpi.  « li»  h 
i*n  t  amorml.  Y«4t  ran  »iart  rati-g  thr 
\»ry  tliniR>  that  kiU  prmlucr  thr  in- 
rrra-rd  plooral  ami  tnrnlal  enn*r  you 
arr  *rrhinv  the  day  «-ai  rronr  thr  lo-oi 
and  >>hi  .ill  kml  ttial  yoa  Ktarc  rr*ali. 
with  thr  fir^  ntral. 

II  ymi  M»ubl  litr  In  rxainitK  lhr*r  24 
l.ittlr  l.r*v»-»lll Corrr*  ll*t  Ka<n«K.  .imply 
wntr  thr  Cirnrlnr  Kaliny;  N<k|i.  I>r- 
lurlinrnt  291.  Fmili  Mr..  Nr.  York 
City.  It  i*  nut  nrrr-sar*  In  r.rlmr  any 
moi*r>  Kith  TOUT  t*>,nc-:.  Mrrrly  a*k 
thrm  totrml  the  l,*-ai*  ..n  Airilai*'  ttial 
with  thr  un-1rr*tamlni|t  that  yntt  »iil  m'-rr 
rrlurn  thrm  within  that  timr  ir  mint 
13. 00.  thr  .mall  trr  aikrd. 


I  n  peep  al  the  lar^r  gold  watch  in  her 
satchel. 

It  wax  ihe  hour. 

And  l hr  criminal— did  he  even  now 
upturn  hi*  ugly  eyes  and  slantini;  fore¬ 
head  toward  the  mystery  room 2  She 
thru*t  her  head  out  of  thr  window,  only 
to  be  baffled  by  tree*  and  shadow*. 
Well,  it  didn't  matter:  even  had  he  hern 
in  sight.  »he  must  ncco-nanly  have  gone 
down  to  Ret  her  information.  Throw- 
I  »"it  the  cape  over  her  *houlder»  and 
skewering  her  hat  to  her  head,  she 
djfhrd  into  the  hall. 

It  wm  dark,  a  solid  black,  except  the 
faint  aura  from  a  light  somewhere  lie- 
low.  Changing  her  dash  into  a  cat's 
tread,  she  worked  her  way  toward  the 
stairs.  Her  hsnd  had  just  touched  the 
top  banister  when  she  slopped,  stilled 
by  a  sudden  coughing. 

It  was  the  paroxysm  of  a  man  some¬ 
where  on  thr  same  floor;  and  it  was  the 
sort  of  cough  that  recurs  at  regular  in¬ 
terval*  Mrs.  Beddens  had  heard  such 
coughs  before. 

For  a  little  she  stood  there  pitying, 
though,  of  course,  it  was  none  of  hrr 
ImsiftcM  and.  waiting  below,  thr  big 
thing  in  her  life  demanded  Immediate 
attention. 

She  had  dropped  her  right  fool  to  the 
first  step  when  it  came  again.  It  *i> 
not  a  man's  cough  at  all:  it  waa  the 
cough  of  a  boy.  She  heard  hi*  vo  ce  »r 
the  racking  ceased.  No  youngster;  but 
a  boy  for  all  that. 


out 


the  rising  surge  of 
ihe  took  another  step 
duty,  and  toe  Worlds 


SHI  TTIN't; 

sympathy, 
toward  fam. 

<■reat.it  N'ewspaner. 

Then  weakly,  faintly,  came  a  cry.  as 
grotesque  as  it  was  pitiful  “Mar 
The  broken  voice  tailed  off  into  a  dis¬ 
jointed  muttering 

It  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Iled.len». 
Before  she  had  fairly  decided  .hr  found 
herself  up  and  off  the  stairway,  raring 
along  the  pitch-black  hall  to  the  room 
at  the  end. 

She  rapprd  with  gentle  fingers,  "fan 
I  help  you?  Arc  you  sick?” 

Another  roughing  fit  was  the  only 
answer,  and.  then  and  there  taking  Ihe 
matter  into  her  own  hands,  Mrs.  Bed- 
dens  walked  into  the  room 

Against  the  little  window  she  made 
out  an  electric  light  globe  swinging 
from  a  cord,  and  though  O wallah  was 
the  habitat  of  oil  lamps  .he  found  that 
somehow  she  had  mastered  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  switching  on  the  current. 

As  the  unfriendly  light  flared  out 
she  looked  down  at  a  hollow  -cheeked, 
fever  reddened  face  that  was  the  fare 
of  a  boy.  Ye*,  boy  it  was.  in  spite  of 
the  down  on  the  chin  and  the  haggard 
lines  about  the  mouth.  Though  given 
no  children  of  her  own.  the  mother  heart 
in  Mrs.  I  led  den*  had  never  stopped 
warming.  By  instinct,  and  not  st  all 
by  act  of  will,  she  smoothed  the  pillow 
under  the  head  and  straightened  the 
tossed  bedclothes 

“I  heard  you  cough."  she  said,  "and 
I  come  right  in.  Now  I  got  -une  pep'* 
mint  in  my  satchel,  and  maybe—” 

He  rolled  his  hrad  weakly.  "Nothing 
doing.”  he  whispered  "I'm  all  through. 
T.  B.  and  pneumonia  on  toppa  that 
Florida— living  in  a  rotten  shack.  That 
started  me  I'on't  tell  the  old  lady. 
Shell  fire  me  out.”  He  wrinkled  hi* 
brows  as  though  trying  to  place  Mr*. 
Beddens.  “Listen.  Are  you  from  home?" 

The  fever  had  twisted  hi*  word*  and 
the  thought*  back  of  them.  Kilting 
down  beside  him.  Mr*.  Beddens  took  the 
restless  hand. 

“Yes,”  she  said  softly.  "I'm  from 
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stair. 


“You  know  me.”  he  whispered  “On 
the  level— always.  Kddy  Vickery— al- 
ways  on  the  level.  That'*  me.  I’ou 
know.” 

”/  know."  she  assented.  “I  kn.ov  ” 

He  braced  himself  for  an  effort 
"Listen:  you  tell  'em  nothing  at  home 
What's  the  use?  I'm  all  through. 
Carrie’s  dead  The  kid's  dead  So 
what's  the  use.  .  .  .  Tell  'em  nothing. 
.  .  .  Get  me?” 

"Hoot  you  think  I  ought  to  send  for 
a  doctor?”  she  soothed  “Don't  you 
think  you  need  a  doctor?" 

“No."  he  flared.  “I'm  all  through.  I 
tell  you.  There's  money  in  my  pocket. 
•  nough  to  send  me  home  after  I  croak. 
A  ad  the  address^”  The  tired  voice 
drooped.  “Such  a  funny  little  hick 
town.”  he  muttered,  "where  I  came 
from.  But  you  stay  with  me.  Stay  with 
me  till  I'm  all  through.  You  know.” 

"Ye*.  I  know."  she  said  again. 

Down  below  in  the  street,  beside  the 
Recklin  mystery  mansion,  the  chance 
of  a  lifetime  was  slipping  from  her. 
The  criminal  was  returning  to  the  scene 


of  his  crime  and  Mrs.  lieddm.s  was  noi 
at  hand  to  lake  advantage  of  it.  Bui 
louder  and  clearer  than  the  call  of  lit. 
Greatest  Newspaper  came  the  quav’vni  j 
voice  of  the  boy  in  bed. 

She  tried  to  quiet  him,  but  he  won 
not  be  denied.  In  his  energy  the  voio 
rose:  "I  ain't  sorry,  but — don't  toll  pa 
He’d  take  a  fit  Don't  tell  him  or  th. 
girl*.  You  won’t,  will  you?”  For  th* 
first  time  she  noticed  how  fevered  nr 
unrestfully  hi»  eye*  shone.  "You  won 'I 
tell  him,  will  you.  mat" 

In  the  miixe  of  words  one  clear-cut 
fact  stood  out:  for  the  present  she 
his  mother,  und  a*  such  she  must  plm 
the  part.  She  shook  her  head.  "I 
won’t  tell  pa.  Kddy." 

Ho  tightened  his  clasp  of  her  hand 
“Call  me  Kddy  again.  Call  me  Kddy 

"Eddy."  she  said,  putting  back  th* 
hair  from  his  forehead. 

"They  won't  never  find  out,”  he  went 
on.  "Thai's  why  I  took  the  room  her* 
They’d  never  look  here.  Right  acro»> 
the  street  almost." 

"Yes,”  she  repeated:  "right  across 
the  stn-ct  almost." 

"Old  l>.  Keeklin."  he  muttered.  "Hr 
won't  do  nobody  else  dirt.  I  finished 
him." 

Suddenly  it  became  clear  to  Mrs 
Reddens,  appallingly  clear.  This  boy 
with  the  youth  still  in  him  waa  th* 
criminal,  the  murderer  for  whom  *h« 
was  searching.  Impossible!  Incom¬ 
prehensible!  And  yet  - 

A  fre-h  tightening  of  his  hand  called 
her  hack  to  the  sick  l»ed.  Also  Ini 
conscience  insisted  on  a  hearing. 

“You — you  oughtn't  to  have  done  it. 
Eddy." 

His  mouth  twitched,  the  earlier  de¬ 
fiance  passing  "I — I  couldn’t  help  it. 
I  thought  I  wu-  doing  right  You  know 
I  never  hurt  nobody  for  cruelty." 

"Yea,"  she  whispered.  "I  know." 

ID*  brvnlh  was  more  labored,  and  th- 
words  •  pc! led  themselves  alowly.  "Win 
he  sent  me  to  hi*  Florida  place  he 
promi*ed  he'd  look  out  for  Carrie  and 
the  kid.  Winter  coming.  Currie  an  I 
the  kid  out  on  Ins  Long  Island  dump,  1 
a  shark,  leaky  roof,  stove  no  good.  Mini 
winter!  He  promised  me  he'd  fix  it  nil 
up.  He  didn't.  And  he  wouldn't  let  'em 
live  in  the  lug  house  too  mean:  smk 
it  wasn't  no  place  for  servants.  And 
the  cold  You  know  how  delicate  sh* 
was.  mo  came  down  and  killed  her 
first,  anil  then  the  kid  And  me  living 
like  a  dog  down  in  Florida!  When  I 
heard  ab  .ut  it  I  got  crar.v.  He’d  killr-l 
them  two.  und  he  was  killing  me.  I 
decked  passengers  to  get  up  here  in  a 
hurry;  then  I  finished  him.'  His  voter 
changed:  he  was  trying  to  find  an  ex- 
1  use  for  himself.  "You  know  h<-« 
happy  we  was  together,  mn,  before  I 
went  to  work  for  him:  Carrie  and  m*' 
nnd  the  kid.  And  you  know  I  never 
hurt  nobody  for  cruelty.  >011  know." 


M 


RS.  HKDDKNK  found  herself  cry¬ 
ing  as  she  petted  the  fure  and  said: 
"It's  all  right.  Kddy:  it's  all  right 
Ihin't  you  care  Ma,  says  if*  all  right." 

“Listen I"  By  a  spasmodic  effort  he  hml 
raised  himself  on  one  elbow.  "Ma.  h, 
had  the  house  built  that  way.  An  nrchi- 
tcct  from  Knglnnd  or  somewhere.  II- 
told  me  so  himself  when  I  did  carpenter 
work  fixing  up  the  stair*.  That's  why 
he  sent  me  to  Florida:  I  knew  too  much. 
In  his  bedroom  a  fake  radiator,  see?" 

In  spite  of  her  rush  of  sympathy  for 
the  dying  youth.  Mrs.  Reddens  could 
not  help  attending  to  this  unfoldmcnt 
of  the  mystery. 

“In  his  bedroom  a  fake  radiator;  it 
swing*  in.  And  behind  the  radiator  a 
stairway  running  between  walls  to  the 
basement  to  the  servants'  hall.  Il 
opens  below  into  u  built-in  sideboard 
He  had  it  fixed  like  thut  *0  he  could 
sneak  down  and  hear  what  the  help  said 
about  him— and  how  much  they  ate  1 
come  in  by  n  basement  window.  Be¬ 
tween  the  wall*  '*  He  dropped  hack 
on  the  pillow  and  begun  to  wander 
“Carrie’s  dead.  So's  the  kid.  St>'« 
Recklin.  Craxv?  I  gne**  I  was  crary 
It  didn’t  help  Carrie  none:  too  late  for 
that.  Hut  not  for  cruelty.  No,  Edo, 
Vickery  never  hurt  nobody  for  cruel'. 
Ma.  don’t  you  tell.  Don’t  you  tell— pa 

fhoking.  he  rolled  over  into  hrr  arm* 

Before  realising  the  futility  of  :’*« 
task.  Mrs.  Beddens  tried  to  ease  lh< 
breathing  by  lifting  up  hi*  head. 

But  it  was  too  late  for  Eddy  Vickery 
Even  a*  he  had  foreknown.  Eddy  Vick¬ 
ery  was  all  through.  .  .  . 

When  first  Mrs.  Beddens  came  to 
the  Greatest  Newspaper  it  was  her 
smile  and  her  bag  of  cookie*  that 
brought  her  past  the  outposts  to  head- 
( Crnlimiru  oh  i>" V-  2*1 


Admiralty,  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and 
hundred*  of  exchange*  in  cities  of  all 
*ize»  throughout  the  world  have  installed 
the  telephone  wlhoul  an  oprialor,  and 
now  enjoy  telephone  aervice  free  from 
the  imperfection*  of  the  "human  factor." 

But  perhaps  the  mo»t  significant  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  history  of  the  Automatic 
Telephone  ha*  been  it*  whole-hearted 
adoption  by  business  concern*  for  interior 
telephone  aervice. 

Fxecutive*.  engineer*  and  efficiency 
expert*  have  discovered  that  thi*  equip¬ 
ment  which  ha*  proved  *o  excellent  for 
city  u»c.  i*  ideally  adapted  to  service  ex¬ 
clusively  within  their  organization*.  They 
have  found  that  the  Automatic  Tele¬ 
phone  not  only  *ave»  eighteen  seconds 
on  every  call  made- -a  week  a  year  for 
every  Automatic  user— but  that  it  is  so 
easy  and  convenient  to  u*e  that  whereas 
men  used  to  walk  instead  of  talk,  with 
consequent  confusion  and  loss  of  time, 
they  now  turn  to  theAutomatic  Telephone, 
not  only  in  emergencies,  but  for  carrying 
on  the  everyday  routine  of  their  work. 

It*  absolute  secrecy  and  unvarying  uni¬ 
formity.  the  impossibility  of  its  giving 
wrong  numbers  or  false  "busy’  signals 
have  freed  the  telephone  from  all  its 
former  hindrances. 

The  paper  of  pin*,  the  pencil  and 
collar  box  could  not  be  recognized  in  the 
present  perfected  Automatic  Telephone 
system,  but  they  have  served  their  pur¬ 
pose.  they  have  filled  a  great  business 
need — the  Missouri  dreamer  ha*  been 
justified. 

Initialing  literature  on  rtquetl. 


In  a  little  old  store  in  a  Missouri  town, 
a  ntruggling  business  man  learned  one 
day  that  he  had  lost  an  order  because 
"Central"  had.  through  error,  reported  his 
telephone  "busy"  to  a  hurried  customer. 

Thi*  happened  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  but  thi*  petty  business 
loss,  this  incident  that  had  occurred  to 
others  many  time*  before  and  since — 
was  the  first  *tep  toward  the  solution  of 
one  of  the  big  problem*  of  big  business 

This  man’s  loss  set  him  to  thinking 
and  hi*  thought*  led  him  to  realize  that 
so  long  a*  human  operator*  were  used 
in  establishing  connections,  there  would 
always  be  human  mistake*  that  perfect 
telephone  service  required  a  system  by 
which  connections  could  be  secured  me¬ 
chanically  instead  of  manually.  Day 
after  day  he  pondered  the  problem  and 
with  o  paper  of  pins,  a  pencil  and  an  old 
round  collar  box.  he  devised  a  crude 
model  of  a  machine  which  if  it  could  be 
perfected,  would  do  the  work  of  the  op¬ 
erator  better  and  more  accurately  than 
the  human  hand. 

Men  laughed  — a*  they  had  laughed 
at  Gallilco,  Columbu*.  Morse.  Westing- 
house.  Marconi.  I.dison.  But  still  the 
dreamer  worked  over  his  pins  and  pen¬ 
cil  and  collar  box.  and  thought  of  the 
day*  when  business  would  no  longer  be 
hampered  by  false  "busy”  signals  and 
wrong  numbers. 

At  last  the  visionary  met  the  one  man 
who  could  and  would  undertake  to  make 
his  dream  come  true  Joseph  Harris,  a 
man  of  affairs — with  vision.  Young  and 
daring,  Mr.  1  tarns  examined  the  home¬ 
made  model  and  did  not  laugh:  he  lis¬ 
tened  and  did  not  reply  "impossible." 


Realizing  that  hi*  own  ability  lay  in 
organization  and  finance.  Mr.  Harris  in¬ 
duced  a  powerful  eastern  concern  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  mechani¬ 
cal  telephoning,  and  the  man  chosen  to 
make  the  study  wi*  A  K.  Keith — *tiH  in 
his  twenties,  but  already  a  commanding 
figure  in  the  field  of  electrical  develop¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Keith  came,  he  saw.  and  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  idea  Resigning  a  con¬ 
nection  which  gave  every  promise  of 
surer**  and  power,  he  plunged  at  once 
into  the  task  of  overcoming  the  enor¬ 
mous  technical  difficulties  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  making  the  dream  a  reality.  For 
months  he  worked  with  incredible  con¬ 
centration-eighteen  to  twenty  hoursadav 
—and  gradually  the  apparatus  destined 
to  make  telephoning  perfect,  took  shape. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  I  (arris  with  equal  de¬ 
votion  to  purpose,  was  marshalling  capi¬ 
tal  and  building  a  manufacturing  and 
selling  organization  for  thi*  creation  wHeh 
he  foresaw,  muil  inevitably  become  a  g.ant 
among  the  instrumentalities  of  modem 


All  this  happened  many  year*  ago. 
and  today  Mr.  Harris  w  President  and 
Mr.  Keith  Chief  Engineer  of  Automatic 
FJectric  Company,  the  great  organization 
solely  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
Automatic  Telephone.  This  equipment 
is  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Governments  of  Great  Britain.  Germany. 
France.  Austria.  Italy.  Canada.  Australia, 
have  all  investigated  it.  approved  it. 
adopted  it. 

Such  institution*  a*  Krupp  of  Germany, 
the  French  Ministry  of  War.  the  British 
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If  You  Lived 
As  The  Cave  Man  Lived 

Your  health  would  take  car,  of  it  w/f 

1 1  Keavr  uutii  ntr  muN’  •«*«hI 

^  mid  lived  a  NtmiilfMis  lilt*  ill 
the  o|Kll.  I  I  is  tlii'cslive 
nitus  was  suited  to  that  kind  ol 
an  existence. 

You  inherit  from  the  enve  man 

the  same  internal  meehanism. 

but  !/"it  rut  di/firmt  fund  and 
you  /on/  u  different  kind  iff'  a 
life. 

Ilencc  the  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  constipation  and 
its  constant  menace  to  hculth. 

Your  problem  is  to  artist  that 
"cave  mall"  internal  mechan¬ 
ism  of  yours  to  the  sedentary  life 
and  concentrated  food  of  civi¬ 
lized  man.  NI'JOI*  accom¬ 
plishes  this  adjustment  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  bowel  contents  from 
becoming  hard,  thus  making 
natural  movements  easy.  It 
doesn't  ii|»sct  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cesses  of  digestion  and  it  doesn't 
form  a  habit. 

NUJOL  U  sold  In  plat  bottles  only, 
■t  nil  drug  stores.  Refine  sulntitute* 
—look  for  the  name  NUJOL  on  tbc 
bottle  ami  package. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
<S««  fcnerl 
Dopt  II. 


icod  for  booklet.  “TUP.  RATION'  \l.  TRF  \TMF.VT  OP  CONSTIPATION.”  Write 
your  iuiuu  and  address  |4aiuly  on  mir,io  bciow. 


quarter*.  Rut  four  days  later  when 
she  returned  they  had  the  two  office 
boys  and  the  red-headed  switchboard 
operator  lying  in  wait  in  the  street, 
lest,  by  chance,  she  stumble  into  the 
isn-ng  newspaper  office. 

This  time  Mr.  Van  Deusen  did  not 
wait  impatiently  behind  his  desk;  he 
sprang  forward,  his  attitude  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  before  Queen 
Flitabrth  and  a  California  real-estate 
beostcr. 

-Mr..  Ileddi  n>  he  shouted  “You 
dtn'l  know  what  a  sensation  there  was 
here  when  you  phoned  yesterday.  Story ! 
You’ve  got  the  greatest  story  of  the 
year!  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  more,  or 
why  didn't  you  come  right  down?” 

HE  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  her  phone  message  had 
been  received  with  hotita  and  jeers  till  an 
agile  reporter  had  verified  her  account 
of  the  swinging  radiator,  the  'tween- 
walls  staircase,  and  the  lower  exit  by 
way  of  the  sideboard. 

••We  tried  to  trace  you  through  Cen¬ 
tral.  but  we  couldn't.*' 

As  she  sealed  herself  in  the  proffered 
chair,  Mrs.  Reddens  smiled  archly.  "I 
u«d  the  telephone  at  a  drug  store.”  she 
esplaincd  “I  Ifce -pfcf  you'd  prob-ly  be 
like  Mr.  George  Rice  and  want  me  to 
write  it  off  without  waiting.  Hut  I 
don't  like  to  let  a  piece  leave  my  hands 
till  it's  just  as  good  as  I  can  make  it. 
Especially  a  piece  like  this.”  She 
fluttered  a  thick  roll  of  ruled  tablet 
paper. 

“That's  all  right— that's  alt  right." 
said  the  tactful  Van  l»cu»cn.  pressing 
a  button  on  his  desk  “We'll  print  what 
you've  written  exactly  as  you  wrote  iL 
Rut  first  I  want  to  get  Mr.  Carey— he's 
our  managing  editor— and  a  atenor- 
rapher.” 

Answering  the  call  of  the  button,  the 
stenographer  bustled  in.  and  a  minute* 

!  later  the  great  managing  editor  himself. 
•  miling.  though  with  evident  effort. 

"This  is  a  sph-ndid  piece  of  work. 
Mrs.  Reddens.”  he  said,  shaking  her 
hand  heartily.  ”A  great  story!  Now 
I'm  going  to  ask  you  all  about  things. 
Of  course,  as  Mr.  Van  l»eusen  has  told 
you.  well  print  what  you've  written 
exactly  as  you've  written  it.  And  we'll 
run  it  under  your  name  and  with  your 
picture.”  Mrs.  Beddrns  flushed  with  a 
shamed  pleasure.  “Hut  we  want  to  run 
our  story  alongside  In  the  first  place, 
then,  who  was  it?  Mr.  Van  l>rusen  say* 
you  wouldn't  tell  h.m  over  the  phone.” 

“Of  course  not.”  agreed  Mrs.  Bed- 
dens,  “and  if  you'll  read  the  piece  I’ve 
written  you'll  understand  why.” 

The  managing  editor  came  verv  near 
r polling  things  on  the  spot.  When  a 
great  paper  has  been  kept  waiting 
twenty. four  hours  for  the  most  im- 
portanl  headline  of  the  week  you  can't 
expect  its  head  to  be  perfectly  self- 
contained  and  patient.  Hut  with  a 
tremendous  effort  of  the  will  the  man- 
aging  editor  spoke  gently. 

"But— •—•—don't  you  see.  Mrs.  Red¬ 
dens,  this  is  ■  big  story  a  great  big 
story.  Just  as  toon  as  you  give  us 
the  facts  we're  going  to  get  out  an  ex¬ 
tra.  If  you'll  just  answer  three  ques¬ 
tions.  that  will  t«e  enough  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  and  well  run  your  story  in  full. 
First,  who  was  it?  What  is  his  name?” 

I’lae idly,  largely,  -onscious  of  the  rec¬ 
titude  of  her  position.  Mrs.  Reddens 
shook  her  head.  "If  you’ll  just  read 
this  first!”  she  interposed. 

Vexedly  the  managing  editor  snapped 
his  finger*.  "All  right.  Van:  read  it." 

Mr.  Van  Deusen  took  the  proffered 
roll  and.  straightening  it  out,  wrinkled 
his  forehead. 

The  writing  was  not  difficult  to  fol¬ 
low  nor  was  the  grammar  so  nut  of 
joint.  It  was  simply  the  style  of  Bly- 
ferth  Feck's  wedding  turned  to  tragic 
use  But  as  he  shifted  page  after  page 
his  frown  sank  deeper. 

The  managing  editor  could  not  stand 
the  strain  •Well?”  he  snapped.  'Well? 
Who  was  it?  Why  was  it?  Where  is  he?” 

"It  doesn't  say."  murmured  Mr.  Van 
Deo  sen  apologetically. 

"It  doesn't  say!"  snorted  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Mr.  Van  Deusen  assumed  his  most 
patient  expression.  The  contour  of 
Mr*.  Beddens's  narrative  had  convinced 
him  that  the  facts  were  in  her  posses- 
I  sion — all  of  them:  it  was  only  necessary 
to  get  hold  of  them. 

“I  don't  know  whether  you  realize  it. 
Mrs  Bed  dens,"  he  said,  "hut  you've 
written  this — this  piece  without  naming 
the  guilty  party.  In  fact  it’s— a— it's— 
/  should  call  it  a  sermon  to  young  men 
on  the  error  of  acting  loo  hastily." 

Mrs.  Heddens  nodded  a  pleased  ac¬ 
ceptance.  "That*  just  what  I  tried  to 


make  it.  Mr.  Van  Deusen.  I  wanted  to 
warn  every  young  man  against  actc  g 
too  hasty  in  momenta  of  anger.  Ami] 
know  it’ll  do  good." 

"Of  course,"  put  in  the  managing  cili. 
tor,  "not  a  doubt  in  the  world  nl.<ot 
that.  Do  a  lot  of  good.  Do  cvoryluuly 
good.  But  who  was  the  murderer?" 

From  her  chair  Mrs.  Reddens  bonne, d 
up.  eye*  indignant.  "He  wasn't  a  mur¬ 
derer,  Mr.  Carey,  or  whatever  your 
name  is.  He  was  just  u  poor  unfortunate 
boy  that  was  led  astray;  and  if  y  j 
want  to  know  where  he  is— he's  dead." 

Van  Deusen  signaled  the  stenographer, 
who  began  industriously  to  pothook. 

••Dead,  is  he?  Well,  well!  IW  boy! 
I  don't  doubt  he  was  led  astray.  But  of 
course  us  long  as  he's  dead  it  can't  In¬ 
jure  him  if  you  tell  who  he  was  and  wl.y 
he  did  it.” 

Across  Mr*.  Beddens’s  face  came  an 
expression  such  an  you  might  see  on  a 
child  whose  feelings  have  been  hurt. 
She  turned  to  the  city  editor.' 

"Mr.  Van  Deusen,”  she  pleaded, 
"don't  you  agree  with  me  that  it  would 


lie  wrong  to  tell  his  name?  He's  pot 


parents  living  and  sisters.  Think  h, 
they're  going  to  feel!  Why.  Mr.  Van 
Deusen.  suppose  it  wus  your  own  son 
that  did  it!  How  would  yon  like  to 
have  hin  name  come  out  in  the  papers  " 
And  this  one  was  nothing  but  a  poor 
misguided  boy." 

"A  boy?”  jerked  the  managing  editor, 
jumping  at  a  straw. 

"All  men  lire  nothin’  but  boys,”  re- 

Cd  Mrs.  Reddens,  covering  up  dip 
atieally. 

"Wall,  where  did  ^'ou  meet  hi* 


How-  did  you  find  him;  Tell  us  that," 
commanded  the  managing  editor. 

Mr*.  Saddens  punl  no  utlvntion. 
“How  would  you  like  it?"  she  neraisted. 

The  city  editor  straightened  hi*  lip- 
in  a  way  to  indicate  that  he  was  closely 
related  to  some  old  Roman  father. 

"Whether  1  liked  it  or  not  I  shouh! 
consider  it  my  duty  to  tell.”  he  lied  im¬ 
pressively.  "Yes.  Mrs.  Reddens,  I 
should  cunsuler  il  my  duty  to  give  lh< 
public  all  I  he  facts." 

"It’s  your  moral  duty  to  tell,”  urged 
the  mnnuging  editor,  "and  it’s  your 
social  duty  to  tell.  Society  ought  t» 
know  about  such  things  so  that  it  can 
take  care  they  won’t  happen  again  I 
don’t  doubt  the  l»oy  was  misfed,”  In 
went  on  with  sympathetic  inflection- 
"hut  that’s  all  the  more  reason  for  get¬ 
ting  the  facta.  What  misled  him? 
How  can  we  prevent  other  poor  hoy 
from  being  misled?  When  you  conceal 
the  facts  you're  not  doing  vour  duty  by 
these  other  poor  boys.  Who  wus  It. 
Mr*.  Reddens?" 


TT  was  difficult :  amusingly  difficult.  She 
lhad  not  thought  to  find  herself  in 
such  a  plight.  If  only  George  Rice  had 
been  editor  of  the  Greatest  Newspaper, 
he  would  have  respected  her  scruple* 
But  George  Rice  was  away  in  Owullah 
writing  a  piece  alxiut  the  popularity  of 
the  newest  school-teacher. 

She  shut  her  lips  together. 

"Who  was  it?" 

"I  won't  tall,"  said  Mrs.  Reddens. 

"You  won’t  tell!”  There  was  in 
credulous  surprise  in  the  monuginu 
editor’s  voire. 

She  gathered  the  black  satchel  closer 
to  her.  "No.  nr,  !  won't.”  she  said.  A  ml 
ns  though  "ime  one  had  contradicted 
she  repeated  the  words:  “I  won’t." 

The  managing  editor  rose  to  tin 
dignity  of  a  thundering  god.  "Mr- 
Bcddens,"  he  began.  But  tactfully  tin 
city  editor  interrupted. 

"This  is  a  serious  matter  for  nil  ol 
us.”  he  said  with  great  suavity.  ”Thi 
pnper  wants  the  Facts,  Mrs.  Reddens 
and  you  have  tin-  Facts.  You  might  a- 
well  give  them  up  now  liecauM-  aoonei 
or  later  they're  hound  to  come  out  he 
cause — “ 

“No.  they  aren't  either!"  Mrs.  Bed 
dens  wus  triumphant.  "I  waited,  m 
I  fixed  things  so  that  nobody  knows  nm 
so  that  the  fact*  iron'«  come  out.  I’vi 
taken  care  of  everything.  Why.  y.„ 
could  hire  n  detective,  and  I  don't 
b’licve  he  could  even  find  out  where  J 
slept  last  night!" 


XHE  city  editor  disregarded  (his  out 
surst.  "Well,  now,  Mrs.  Beddrns,  whai 
about  this  side  of  the  case?  You  cam- 
to  New  York  to  make  good.  You  don’t 
want  to  go  home  licked,  do  you?  No 
Of  course  not.  And  if  you’ll  just  an 
swer  Mr.  Carey's  three  questions  we 'l 
nay  you  big  money  for  a  big  story:  mi. 
hundred  dollars,  how’s  that?  And — wu 
a  minute.  Mr.  Carey,  couldn't  we  inuk, 
room  for  Mrs.  Beddens  on  the  house 
bold  page?  /  knew  it.  There  you  are 
Mrs.  Beddens.  One  hundred  dollar: 
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cONsnot, 


WHY  TAKE  LESS  THAN  YOUR  FUL! 
SHARE  OF  LIFE  AND  PLEASURE  1 

At*  »IX  living  a  lull  and  iwtrnlul  Ma 
Wb.  not  alxtt  b»  af  youi  be*— ihntough) 
wall.  Mill,  mrrr<H>  Why  nol  inveal  it 
laxvrb  and  make  ihe  moat  of  your  reel' 
•  npwiantr  >  k  raw  when  you  know  how 
Thr  S-oi-da  Sultit  pnanta  ikf  way.  |i 


n  l>il  au>piciou»ly  She  wa.  I-  ginning 
U>  fr»l  ill  a(  ea-e.  hut  .he  would  not  M 
him  M«  that. 

"Have  you  a  aortal  directory?”  »hr 
»»ked. 

Ilr  «hook  hi*  ha-ad  a*  if  hr  had  never 
heard  of  a  aorial  dlnrton, 

"A  telephone  book?" 

He  flooded  an<l  atarled  toward  the 
rear  of  the  house.  thru  stopped.  “Mind 
coming  I >ack  into  thr  den.  hr  aikrd. 

Something  tol.l  hrr  .hr  ouirht  pot  to 
leave  the  door,  hut  that  would  look  a« 
If  .hr  were  afraid,  to  *hr  followrtl 
him.  Ilr  led  hrr  through  the  diniPir 
room.  She  noticed  that  thr  table  wu 
wt  for  two.  Evidently  some  our  else 
w»  in  the  hou«c.  For  if  he  had  Iwett 
expecting  the  arrival  of  a  curat  there 
would  hardly  have  keen  aoch  a  long 
•May  in  an.wrrinc  thr  bell.  He  opened 
thr  door  for  hrr.  and  .he  .trppcd  into 
n  quiet,  mt luded  retreat  in  thr  rear. 
It  wa.  di.tinctly  a  man*,  roaim.  a 
•omher.  comfortable  place  with  an  open 
fire  and  drop  leather  chair*  There 
a  library  desk  in  the  middle  of  thr 
room.  It  wa.  in  a  .tale  of  grew!  ill* 
nrray.  tlrawrr.  open  a.  if  they  had 
l>ern  ransacked,  paper,  mattered  about, 
letter,  tom  up.  She  stepped  over  to 
ward  thr  welcome  blare  of  thr  tire,  then 
•topped  with  a  .licht  .tart.  For  there 
on  a  low.  .mokinc  table  wa»  a  formi- 
dahledookinc  revolver. 

Hr  .aw  her  involuntary  movement  of 
surprise  and  brushed  past  her  with  an 
ejaculation  of  annoyance  a.  if  he  had 
leen  caucht  at  something  he  did  not 
want  known  He  picked  up  the  revolver 
and  placed  it  hastily  in  a  drawer  which 
hr  slammed  shut,  soyinc  a*  he  did  so: 
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cafh  and  a  job  on  the  Create*!  News¬ 
paper  in  the  world  at  eighteen  dollars  a 
week.  How  about  it?" 

-Mrs.  Keddeiin'a  face  wu*  immobile. 

"Won’t  you?"  he  followed  up. 

She  shook  her  head  silently. 

"Hut.  Mr*.  Bcddens— " 

All  this  wa*  too  much  for  the  man¬ 
aging  editor.  "Look  here,  Mr*.  Bed- 
dens,”  ho  roared,  "we’ve  had  enough 
of  thi*.  There'*  a  serious  penalty 
attached  to  the  *ort  of  thing  you're 
doing.  Facts  are  facta,  and  if  you’re 
m-t  willing  to  tell—’* 

“You  Mtnp  right  there!" 

In  hi*  amazement  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  'topped  short:  he  stopped  and  took 
»  step  backward.  Never  in  his  life  had 
he  been  so  addressed. 

But  it  wa.  his  own  fault:  he  should 
have  seen  the  gradual  ferment  yea.ting 
m  Mrs.  Bidden..  He  should  have  oh- 
si-rved  the  hardening  of  thut  round, 
kindly  face,  and  the  finger*  settling 
i-  to  lists  with  thumb*  on  the  outside 
He  should  have  remembered  that  one’s 
n uce* tor.  do  not  die  utterly,  but  trans¬ 
mit  the  lighting  blood  of  brave  day*  to 
untold  generation*  of  peace-lover*. 

The  lighting  blood  of  Mrs.  Beddens 
wa*  up.  In  her  line  had  been  a  plenty 
uf  hard-headed,  slow-reusoning,  stub- 
born  men  and  women  who  hud  died  for 
*  faith:  who  hud  been  hanged  for  a  loy¬ 
alty;  who  had  been  burned  for  an  idea. 
And  now  ull  these  dead  ami  gone  people 
lived  once  more  in  Mrs.  Hidden*. 

“II ""h  your  fuue!”  she  snapped  to  the 
managing  editor.  "Do  gait  hear  me! 
II nth  goo i*  fun*!" 

Coni’  wa*  the  placid  smile.  Cone  too 
wu*  the  large  benevolence,  unli-s<  you 
i  Ml  apply  that  term  to  a  mother  hear 
lighting  for  her  young. 

"You  stop  right  there,"  repeated  Mr*. 


Redden*.  "You  can't  bribe  me  an 
Can’t  scare  me.  And  I  won’t  tell  the 
police  a  word  more  than  I’ve  told  you. 
The  two  of  you  tame  I’m  telling  the 
truth.  The  two  of  you  iaoir  I’m  not 
lying  when  I  say  the  boy  i«  dead."  She 
stared  at  them  searehingly.  "And  if 
thr  pulic*  arrnt  some  other  poor  boy 
and  say  he  did  it,  and  if  you  two  ain’t 
men  enough  to  grt  thi*  other  boy  free, 
then  I’ll  come  back  and  tell  the  judge 
what  I  know.  But  you’ll  never  know 
l>ccau*«  111  tell  it  to  him  privately— in 
hi*  own  car." 

Settling  the  black  satchel  on  the 
chair,  she  smoothed  on  her  gloves.  “I’ve 
got  just  one  more  thing  t<>  say  to  you 
both,  and  that  is  I  wouldn’t  work  un 

Cr  paper  not  if  you  was  to  give  nv-  a 
dred  dollars  every  month  of  the 
world,  and  every  cent  of  it  cash."  She 
looked  them  over  contemptuously. 

The  city  editor  tried  to  wedge  in  a 
last  objection.  "But  " 

’’But!’’  With  a  sweep  of  the  hand  she 
snatched  her  manuscript  from  the  desk 
and  lore  it  into  a  myriad  of  while  dak<-«. 

•There!"  .he  .aid.  ■'You’ll  never 
print  that!  And  now  listen  to  what  I 
say."  Arm*  at  her  hip*,  she  surveyed 
them  truculently.  “I’m  going  to  get  out 
of  this  building  and  I’m  going  to  ru 
down  to  the  station  and  go  hack  hono 
I’m  going  I  sack  to  Owallah  where  w. 
don't  print  things  just  to  break  people’s 
hearts;  where  wc  write  our  p*o  »  not 
to  make  folks  feel  bad,  but  to  make  ’em 
feel  gixi«l-”  She  picked  up  the  black 
satchel.  "Ye*.  I'm  going.  And  If  you 
think  you  can  stop  me,  ju«t  try!" 

And  an.  unopposed.  Mrs.  Bedims 
■wished  out  of  the  other.  down  the  ele 
valor  and  into  the  street;  to  travel 
with  the  sun  toward  the  friendly, 
shift  less,  somnolent  roof,  of  Owallah 
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"I town  where?”  inquired  Radcliff. 

" Downstair*,  of  CMirra." 

"She  doesn’t  live  here  either.” 

"Doesn't  live  here!  Then  whose 
house  is  this?" 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  Again  there 
esnto  thut  sullen,  almost  wild  look  in 
his  cavernous  eyes,  "Mine,"  he  raid. 

"Yours!" 

She  —emed  so  put  out  »l->ut  it  that 
hi  added,  whimsically  :  "Well,  it  won't 
•«  mine  to-morrow."  He  had  n  curiou. 
manner  of  speech,  n*  different  from 
Herald'*  te lined  intonation  a*  it  was 
fmm  the  Uppins'  butler’*  .till  softer 
notes.  Clearly  he  wo*  not  a  servant, 
end  she  thought  he  wa*  a  gentleman 
He  was  dressed  like  one.  In  any  case 
It  wns  best  to  treat  him  n*  if  he  were. 

“I’ve  made  a  dreadful  blunder."  .he 
•aid,  giving  him  the  smile  of  nn  equal 
•'I  apologize,  of  course."  And  she  turned 
Inward  the  stairs 

"Oh,  I  gues.  it  doesn't  matter,”  he 
remarked,  following  her  down. 

QIIK  hated  "guess,”  Over  her  shoul- 
O  dor  she  said,  still  smiling:  "Hut  it 
doe*  matter.  I’ll  he  late  for  dinner.” 

•’Cnme  for  dinner,  did  you?" 

"But  my  car  stopped  at  the  wrong 
door,"  and  she  added  acidly:  "I  might 
have  been  Informed,  I  think,  before  the 
ear  got  away.” 

"Sure;  if  you  had  asked.” 

She  hated  ”aurc"  too.  "But  you  must 
have  seen  that  I  was  a  stranger.” 

"You  didn’t  act  much  like  n  stranger." 
he  said  with  a  .light  smile;  “you  sailed 
right  in  n*  if  you  owned  the  place,  and 
gave  me  this."  He  displayed  her  wrap 
They  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  stair*. 

"I’ll  take  it.  please."  she  said  coldly. 

"Sure*  I  don’t  want  it."  He  held  it 
up  for  her. 

"Thank  you."  -he  said,  but  took  the 
clonk  out  of  hi«  hand*.  She  donned  the 
w  rap  unassisted. 

"doing  now?" 

For  answer  she  turned  toward  the 
door. 

"Far  to  go?”  He  glanced  at  her 
thin  slipper*. 

"Only  a  step.”  She  was  wrapping 
the  thin  cloak  close  about  her  hare  neck 
and  shoulders.  "My  friends,"  she  said 
casually,  "live  at  III." 

"Sure  about  it,  nre  you?” 

She  did  not  fancy  his  manner,  and 
-o  snubbed  him  by  silently  turning  to 
leave. 

He  stepped  leisurely  to  the  door  wilh 
her.  but  instead  of  opening  it  he  merely 
pointed  to  the  gilt  numeral*  near  the 
lop  of  the  gins* — three  one*  in  a  row. 

She  stopped  abruptly  and  hit  her  lip. 

’’Why.  I  was  positive  that  was  their 
number!”  *ho  *aid  somewhat  excitedly. 

He  made  no  reply;  merely  looked 
at  her  quizzically,  not  unkindly,  but 
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everything  right  but  the  direction. 
My-  friends  live  away  over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  park!  This  makes  it  rather 
awkward,  doesn’t  it?"  By  this  time  the 
wind  was  shrlekinir.  the  snow  was 
drifting  on  the  window  sills,  and  the 
l.ippins’  house  was  far  away,  her  own 
still  farther. 

He  made  no  comment ;  kept  on  pacing 
up  and  down. 

" Might  I  use  your  telephone?” 

He  nodded  absently,  then  as  she  ap¬ 
proached  the  desk:  “So,  you  can’t.  The 
connection  was  taken  out  to-day.  I  for- 

rot.” 

It  was  beginning  to  look  serious.  If 
she  could  not  telephone,  haw  could  she 
pet  word  to  the  Uppins,  to  her  father, 
to  anybody  outside  of  this  house?  But 
whether  he  was  tellinir  her  the  truth  or 
not.  she  knew  that  she  should  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  suspicion.  One 
should  never  show  fear  before  wild 
animals.  She  had  read  it  in  a  book. 

“I  am  so  sorry  to  trouble  you."  she 
presently  said.  “But  could  you.  do  you 
suppose,  send  a  servant  for  a  taxi?” 
She  said  it  as  casually  as  asking  for  a 
It  la**  of  water. 

“Haven't  any  servants.”  he  replied 
without  looking  at  her. 

That  seemed  to  Mims  Carter  a  rather 
stupid  thine  to  say  in  a  large,  wcll- 


lted  hou*<  like  this. 


very 


well!”  she  replied.  ’’I  can  probably  find 
a  car  at  the  corner.”  Ami  she  turned 
calmly  toward  the  door,  “My  slippers 
are  ruined  anyway."  she  added  with  a 
laueh. 

Now.  if  he  were  a  eentlrman  she 
thourht  he  would  insist  upon  perform- 
Ire  this  errand  for  her.  If  he  were  a 
brute,  he  would  try  to  detain  her. 

But  fie  did  neither.  When  she  reached 
the  front  hall,  however,  she  heard  him 
comine. 

“You  wont  And  any  taxis  runnlne  to- 
niirht.”  hr  said. 

She  made  no  reply.  Her  back  was 
turned. 

“You  won't  believe  it  Ull  you  see  for 

Crself,  I  suppose.”  He  had  put  on  a 
fur  motoring  coat,  ami  She  now 
found  him  holdine  up  a  similar  one 
for  her. 

“I  couldn’t  think  of  draeirine  iron  out," 
she  said  with  a  conventional  smile. 

“I’ve  trot  to  go.”  he  said. 

"Whvr 

“To  brine  you  back  ” 

“I’m  not  romine  hack  “ 

“Oh.  yes.  you  are.” 

"I'm  going  on  over  to  the  Ltppins.” 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him.  He 
was  expressionless 

“Well.  |  don’t  suppose  I  can  prevent 
your  romine.”  ahe  said. 

“So  put  thia  on.”  he  rejoined,  holdine 
up  the  coat. 

She  pul  it  on.  “Very  kind.  I’m  sure.” 
she  said,  and  then  with  considerable 
dienity  stepped  out  into  the  wind-swept 
street  and  immediately  slipped  on  a  bare 
spot  on  the  icy  sidewalk.  He  at  her 
side  prevented  a  bad  fall.  "Thanks, 
very  much.”  she  said,  and  they  started 
on  a eain. 

Before  they  had  eone  a  block  she  saw 
two  motors.  Both  were  dark,  aban¬ 
doned.  with  snow  driftine  up  to  the 
bubs.  The  only  street  cars 
stalled  ears.  No  livinr  beine  wai 
It  was  like  a  city  of  the  dewd,  like 
Pompeii,  except  that  snow  instead  of 
ashes  had  done  the  work.  She  wondered 
how  Sutton  was  eettine  alone-  iSutton 
was  not  eettine  alone  at  all.  Even  her 
own  powerful  car  had  been  abandoned 
a  few  blocks  below,  and  Sutton  was 
now  thawine  out  his  hands  in  a  corner 
saloon  ) 

Before  they  had  eone  another  block 
she  saw  that  the  proposed  expedition 
acroas  a  mile  of  wind  swept  park  would 
have  to  be  abandoned.  The  sleet  cut 
like  a  knife,  the  snow  blinded  her  eyes, 
the  cold  blast  took  away  her  breath 
“Let  me  know  when  you've  had 
enough?"  he  shouted  through  the  pale. 

She  stuck  it  out  until  too  exhausted 
to  reply,  then,  indieatine  her  defeat  by 
•  iboriously  plodded  back. 


Moppine.  they* 


BEFORE  the  end  of  the  return  trip 
he  was  fairly  draeeine  her  through 
the  drifts.  No  one  could  have  been  more 
impersonal  about  it.  He  did  it  not  as 
if  he  wanted  to.  but  8‘  if  he  did  not 
want  to.  She  was  heginning  to  trust  him. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  strangc- 
ly  enoueh.  the  door  was  open.  He  made 
no  comment  on  that  curious  circum¬ 
stance,  and  she  was  too  exhausted  to 
think  much  about  it  until  later. 

As  he  led  the  way  back  to  the  welcome 
warmth  of  the  den.  instead  of  smilinc 


triumphantly  or  saying:  "I  told  vovi  so” 
he  save  her  n  direct  look  in  the  eye. 
“You've  got  nerve!”  he  remarked. 

Cold  and  miserable  as  she  was,  it 
pleased  her.  • 

“And  it’s  a  good  thine  you  have.”  he 
added,  drawing  a  chair  close  to  the  Are 
for  her  and  placing  a  footstool  in  front 
of  iL  "You’ll  have  to  spend  the  night 
here.  Realize  that?” 

“Oh,  but  that’s  impossible!"  she  said, 
sinking  exhausted  into  the  chair  a*  she 
said  iL 

“Any  alternative?”  he  asked,  throw¬ 
ing  another  log  on  the  Are. 

“But  I  don’t  know  you,"  she  said,  at¬ 
tempting  an  amused  smile. 

"For  that  matter,  I  don’t  know  you, 
but  whnt’s  that  cot  to  do  with  it?” 
Like  a  fellow  victim  of  a  shipwreck  on 
a  desert  island,  he  sat  down  at  the  other 
side  of  the  fireplace,  held  his  hands  up 
before  the  blase,  and  then  turned  hm 
face  toward  her  inquiringly. 

"But  I  don’t  want  to  stay  here,"  she 

protested. 

’’Sure,  1  know.  I  don’t  want  you  to," 
he  said,  looking  into  the  fire.  "I’m  ex- 
pertinic  a  truest  for  dinner  myself."  He 
stole  a  glance  at  her.  "Hard  to  explain 
your  presence  here,  alone  with  me.  no 
servants  in  the  house,  hut  how  ean  I  get 
rid  of  you?  Tell  me  that!”  He  really 
seemed  to  want  to  know. 

SHE  burst  out  laughing— at  herself. 

She  had  not  cxpvcU-d  him  to  say  that. 
She  had  not.  to  be  sure,  expected  him 
to  say:  “Aha,  my  proud  lieuuty,  you  are 
in  my  power.”  but  his  attitude  seemed 
so  odd,  under  the  circumstances.  But. 
then,  life  never  was  true  to  literature. 

Presently  she  asked :  "Who  are  some 
of  the  people  living  in  this  block?” 

”1  don’t  know.” 

"Don’t  know  any  of  your  neighbor**” 
"This  Is  New  York.” 

"But  you  must  know  some  of  them  by 
name.” 

"I  haven’t  lived  in  this  neighborhood 
long."  And  again  she  noted  the  strained, 
somewhat  sinister  expression  clouding 
his  faro.  She  experienced  a  creepy 
sense  of  something  queer  going  on. 

Suddenly  he  sprang  to  his  foci. 
"Take  off  your  shoes  and  stockings,"  hi¬ 
ss  id  authoritatively. 

Miss  Carter  looked  up  at  him  in  sur¬ 
prise.  Oddly  enough,  there  popped  into 
her  head  the  query,  what  would  her  old 
fashioned  mother  think  of  that  request? 
But  In  her  mother’s  day  women  were 
angels,  not  bipeds. 

"Oh,  don’t  W  silly,"  he  went  on  Im¬ 
patiently.  "You’ll  get  pneumonia."  He 
pointed  at  her  steaming  slippers,  once 
pink.  MMYour  feet  must  be  nearly 

They  were.  Though  out  nf  the  house 
so  short  a  time,  she  had  lost  all  sense 
of  feeling  from  her  toes  to  her  ankles. 

"I’ll  get  you  some  dry  things,”  he 
said. 

As  soon  us  he  left  the  room  she  ran 
over  to  the  telephone.  Despite  his 
brusque  exterior,  he  might  he  the  most 
honorable  gentleman  in  the  world,  hut 
she  wanted  to  let  the  family  know 
where  ahe  was. 

She  tried  again  and  again  She 
could  gel  no  response  from  the  tele- 
phone.  Apparently  he  had  told  her  the 
truth  about  that 

Now,  ahe  hud  observed,  ns  they  passed 
the  house  next  door,  that  it  was  bril¬ 
liantly  lighted.  Doubtless  she  could 
find  a  telephone  that  worked  In  there 
and  some  women,  some  servants,  nt 
least.  She  tiptoed  out  into  the  hall 
She  glanced  up  the  stairs.  Then  she 
made  a  silent  dash  for  the  front  door. 
It  was  locked,  and  the  key  was  gone. 
It  gave  her  a  sensation  of  sickness 
He  had  only  pretended  to  want  to  get 
rid  of  her.  He  had  gone  out  with  her 
merely  to  get  her  back.  He  had  been 
so  considerate  merely  to  prevent  u 
-cream.  She  relumed  to  the  den  and 
looked  about.  All  the  windows  were 
heavily  barred.  Why? 

She  went  to  the  desk,  opened  the 
drawer,  picked  up  the  revolver,  and  by 
the  time  he  returned  she  was  seated 
thoughtfully  in  front  of  the  fire  cover- 
mg  her  bare  toes  with  her  skirt.  One 
hand  was  hidden  at  her  side.  She  re¬ 
called  a  passage  in  an  old-fashioned 
romance:  “I  will  sell  my  honor  dear! 
cried  the  distraught  maiden."  But 
when  she  looked  up  at  him  ho  seemed 
so  matter-of-fact  that  she  felt  ridicu¬ 
lous,  not  "distraught,"  and  wanted  to 
laugh.  Beside  her  chair  he  dropped  a 
pair  of  hath  slipper*,  his  own  appar¬ 
ently,  and  handed  her  a  crash  towel,  say¬ 
ing:  "First  rub  your  feet  until  they’re 
warm."  Then  he  placed  in  her  lap  a 
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!>air  of  heavy  German  stocking*.  the 
lend  she  hud  seen  Gerald  wear  in  the 
north  woods.  "But  put  these  on  under- 
wath,"  he  added,  handing  her  a  pair 
*>lk  socks.  "They'll  keep  the  woolen 
.nes  from  scratching."  he  explained  in 
the  most  practical  way,  “and  by  that 
lime — " 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  one  of  her 
»“H  discarded  slipper*  which  hap- 
l**ned  to  be  alongside  of  hi"  enormous 
loth  slippers.  He  could  not  help  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  obvious  comparison,  but  did 
rtf  ruin  from  makiriK  the  obvious  com¬ 
ment.  “By  that  time.”  he  said,  turning 
to  leave,  "I’ll  have  a  hot  drink  mixed 
fur  you.” 

"Thank  you  so  much,  but  don’t  bother 
ubout  anythin*  to  drink,  thank  you  " 
She  had  not  seen  the  movies  for  nothin*! 

lie  Stopped  at  the  door  and  rave  her 
s  searching  glance,  then  disappeared, 
hound  apparently  for  the  kitchen. 

She  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  to  scream,  but  os  neither  would  do 
the  slightest  good  she  rubbed  her  now 
aching  feet  until  they  were  pink  und 
put  on  the  huge  but  comforting  socks. 
That  did  some  good. 


TTKR  host  wuh  still  in  the  kitchen  con- 
11  cooling  she  knew  not  what  for  her. 
She  decided  to  explore  the  house,  lur¬ 
ing.  u*  she  suddenly  recalled,  a  bom 
explorer.  So,  taking  the  trusty  re 
volver  out  from  the  fold*  of  her  skirt, 
•he  stole  noiselessly  out  through  the 
dining  room,  up  the  stairs,  into  the 
drawing  room,  into  the  library 

Thus  far  she  encountered  no  one. 
Thus  fur  she  suw  nothing  unusual,  ex¬ 
cept  that  evidently  some  one  had  been 
looking  for  something;  there  were  so 
many  |ai|M-r*  scattered  about.  In  the 
library  fireplace  were  the  charred  re¬ 
mains  of  letters.  Thu*  far  she  heard 
no  aouml  from  below. 

So  she  ventured  up  the  second  flight 
of  stair*.  Here  everything  was  in  per 
fuel  order,  and  it  made  her  feel  like  a 
tiurglnr  as  she  tiptoed,  flrst  into  on-  , 
empty  room,  then  another.  "Prowling 
“b«ut  a  stranger’s  house  carrying  a 
loaded  revolver;  It’s  perfectly  silly," 
•he  said  to  herself.  "It’s  nothing  but 
an  ordinary  New  York  home!" 

Here  was  a  lady's  boudoir  with  an 
Ivory  toilet  set.  undisturbed  and  ap¬ 
parently  unused,  Hut  if  there  was  any¬ 
one  else  in  the  house  she  wanted  to 
know  It. 

So  she  boldly  proceeded  to  explore 
the  upper  Doors.  They  wen-  unlighted. 

!  at  it  is  easy  to  And  switches  near  doors 
in  modern  houses.  The  room*  ware  all 
adequately  and  newly  furnished,  includ 
n  g  plenty  of  servant*’  room*.  But 
there  was  no  one  in  any  of  them. 

Then  who  was  to  occupy  that  other 
place  at  the  dinner  table?  Who  had 
iipencd  the  front  door  while  they  wrr- 
••ut?  Ami  why  was  it  now  locked ? 

Carefully  turning  nut  the  lights,  *h>- 
tiptoed  down  in  the  dark,  not  seeming 
to  realize  that,  for  a  girl  carefully 
reared  to  Ik-  afraid  of  every  situation 
in  life  that  was  unehaperoned,  she  wa« 
Imng  pretty  well  So  far  as  she  could 
discover  she  was  locked  up  for  the 
night  in  a  strange  house  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  town  mile*  from  home  with 
the  wildest  storm  In  years  raging  out- 
•ide.  Whether  or  not  her  captor  wa« 
a  mailman,  as  she  had  begun  to  sus¬ 
pect,  he  was  a  man.  And  she  was 
alone  with  him. 

When  she  relumed  to  the  den  he  was 
•  itting  in  front  of  the  lire,  his  chin  in 
his  hands,  his  elbows  on  his  knee*. 
"Thought  you’d  gone.”  he  said  with¬ 
out  turning. 

"Tried  to,"  she  replied.  "Front 
door'*  locked." 

He  arose  slowly  and  seemed  to  be 
quite  uninterested.  ’’Help  yourself,” 
he  said  and  indicated  two  smoking 
glasses  on  the  desk.  They  emitted  an 
odor  of  lemon  and  spice. 

"Thank  you  just  as  much.  It  always 
flies  straight  to  my  head.” 

"No  alcohol  in  it.”  he  said.  “Itll  do 
•you  good.  Your  teeth  seem  to  he  chat¬ 
tering.”  He  kept  on  looking  at  her, 
and  a  smile  of  amusement  slowly 
spread  over  his  strong  face.  “Well.  Ill 
take  some  of  each,  if  you  like,  to  prove 
thnt  neither’*  doped.”  He  bit  his  lip 
to  keep  from  laughing. 

"What  nonsense!  I  wasn’t  dream- 
ng  of  such  a  thing."  she  said  some 
what  overemphatically. 

"Oh.  you  weren't?” 

“A  woman  always  knows  when  a 
man  can  In-  trusted."  she  said,  but  kept 
one  hand  behind  her  back. 

"Still,  you  never  cun  tell,"  he  replied. 
He  also  kept  one  hund  behind  hi*  hack. 
"So  you’d  better  take  this.”  and  he 
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brought  from  behind  hi*  back  a  re¬ 
volver  similar  to  the  one  in  her  hand. 
He  proffered  it  calmly,  quite  politely 
by  the  muzzle. 

She  looked  steadily  into  his  eyes 
They  seemed  such  honest,  humorous 
eyes  now.  “Why  should  I?"  she  asked 
without  accepting  the  offer. 

"To  protect  yourself."  he  replied. 

"You  will  do  that  for  me."  she  an¬ 
swered.  her  lovely  face  as  innocent  and 
trustful  as  a  child’s. 

He  seemed  deeply  moved.  “How  d<> 
you  know?”  he  asked  searchingly. 

“I  knew  it  the  moment  I  saw  you." 

He  burst  out  laughing.  “Then  why 
did  you  take  the  other  gun— the  one 
shaking  in  your  hand  behind  your 
back?" 

She  flushed  and  dropped  her  eyes. 
”1  owe  you  another  apology,  I  sup¬ 
pose."  the  said  with  a  shamefaced 
grimace,  and  took  a  sip  of  the  grate¬ 
ful  hot  beverage. 

’’Oh,  no,”  he  replied  smiling.  "You 
merely  made  another  mistake."  And 
he.  too.  began  to  drink.  "Hut  when  you 
go  through  a  man's  desk  always  close 
the  drawer*  exactly  as  he  left  them. 
And  when  you  go  through  a  stranger's 
house  never  switch  on  the  lights:  they 
can  tie  seen  from  the  hall  below." 

Hr  was  rather  observant  for  an  in¬ 
sane  person.  Perhaps  he  was  a  burglar 
“You  wish  me  to  infer  that  you  had 
more  experience  in  this  sort  of  thine 
than  I?"  she  asked  lightly,  but  with  a 
breath  of  scorn  in  her  crisp-cut  voice. 

lie  made  no  reply  except  to  smile 

“I  admit  that  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  being  locked  up  by  strangr  men  in 
strange  houses."  she  went  on.  "with 
barred  windows  and  no  servants  abou' 

-only  revolver*  So  you  really  must 
forgive  me.  You  see.  I  don't  know  you 
or  anything  about  you." 

"Same  here,"  he  said,  nod-ling  con- 
gvnially.  “I  don't  even  know  your 
name.  You  introduced  yourself"  he 
smiled  at  the  recollection— "but  I  never 
get  people's  names  >k«i  Introduced 
All  I  know  about  you  is  that  you  butted 
in  on  my  privacy  when  I  was  busy  with 
—with  something  pretty  important; 
and.  to  be  equally  frank  with  you.  I 
haven’t  had  a  moment’s  peace  since 
First  you  treat  me  like  a  servant,  next 
like  a  Jailer,  and  now  like  a  crook.  I 
don't  mind  all  that.  It's  sort  of  amus¬ 
ing,  under  the  circumstances,  but  when 
it  comes  to  going  all  over  my  house 
without  even  saying  by  your  leave,  pry- 
ing  into  my  desk,  appropriating  my 
property— well,  I  should  think  you'd 
feel  Just  a  little  ashamed  of  yourself 
You  don't  look  like  that  sort." 

”1  do  feel  ashamed."  she  said  with 
the  frankest,  friendliest  glance.  ’’I  feel 
awfully  ashamed."  She  looked  like  an 
angel. 

“Now,  about  those  barred  windows.” 
He  had  not  intended  to  say  this,  but  he 
could  not  help  it  now.  “Didn't  you  ever 
notice  your  own?  It's  so  on  the  ground 
floor  of  every  city  house  I  ever  saw. 
My  servants  all  left  me  this  afternoon 
for  the  simplest  reason  in  the  world 
If  you  care  to  know  it.  I'm  dead  broke 
And  as  for  the  front  door,  you  surely 
noticed  that  it  was  open  when  we  came 
back?  Well,  it  always  Wows  open  in  a 
storm,  so  I  locked  it  and  absent-mind¬ 
edly  put  the  key  in  my  pocket.  Here  it 
is  if  you  want  it."  He  tossed  it  upon 
the  desk  before  her.  looking  her  straight 
in  the  eyes,  and  his  look  said  as  plainly 
a*  the  word*  he  would  not  utter: 
“You'd  better  trust  me" 
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drawer,  the  top  drawer  this  time, 
“why,  we  might  as  well  have  something 
to  eat."  and  with  what  seemed  to  her  a 
thoughtless  movement  he  swept  the  re¬ 
volver  into  the  drawer — and  witl  it, 
she  noticed,  went  the  key.  Whether 
he,  too.  noticed  it  or  not  she  could  not 
tell.  But  he  slammed  the  drawer  shut. 
Perhaps  this  also  was  done  absently,  but 
she  saw  too  late  that  the  top  drawer 
was  fitted  with  a  *pring  lock  and  that 
it  had  caught.  There  was  no  getting 
out  of  the  house  without  hi*  consent. 

“I  don't  feel  hungry”  she  said, 
truthfully  enough. 

"But.  you  look  as  if  some  food  would 
do  you  good."  he  replied,  equally  truth¬ 
ful. 

She  only  shook  her  head,  fighting  off 
panic,  trying  to  think  what  to  do  next. 

"Oh.  see  here.  Miss-Miss— what  did 
you  tell  the  butler  your  name  was?” 

I  Continued  on  page  S4) 


AMERICA’S  GREAT  RAILROAD 

The  Union  Pacific 

And  the  Man  Whose  Foresight,  Energy  and 
Genius  Made  It  the  Almost  Perfect  Road 

IT  is  a  band  of  steel,  that  unites  the  two  oceans,  the  W  est  and 
the  East,  in  a  great  Pacific  Union.  Sixty  years  ago.  President 
Buchanan  said:  “Without  such  a  road  we  cannot  protect 
California  and  our  Pacific  Coast  possessions  against  invasion.” 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  deeply  interested  in  the  construction  of  this 
great  railroad,  advocating  it,  not  only  as  a  military  necessity,  but 
because  he  believed  that  the  building  of  this  national  highway, 
this  iron  band  of  commercial  union,  would  keep  East  and  West 
united  in  interest  and  close  communication. 

Hence  the  name  “Union  Pacific,"  typical  of  the  permanent.  Pacific 
Union  between  the  East  and  the  West  of  this  country.  The  UNION 
PACIFIC  was  the  name  appropriately  chosen  for  the  great  railroad. 
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The  history  of  this  great  railroad  is  the 
history  of  this  nation.  It  follows  the  natural 
path  from  the  East  to  the  West. 

It  is  within  the  nation  like  one  of  the  great 
arteries  within  the  body. 

And  like  a  great  artery,  it  spreads  out  as 
it  travels,  finally,  like  a  great  fan,  covering 
the  Pacific  coast  all  the  way  from  Seattle  to 
l.os  Angeles. 


cal  of  his  character,  saying  that  the  first 
thing  was  to  put  money  into  the  Union  Pacific. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  in  1897.  less  than  19  years  ago, 
$269,700,000  have  been  actually  invested  in 
extensions,  branches  and  revision,  includ¬ 
ing  double-tracking,  shortening  the  road, 
ballasting  the  line  with  scientific  accuracy, 
and  other  improvements.  In  addition  to 
this  vast  sum  there  went  into  the  railroad 
and  its  development  all  the  energy,  ambi¬ 
tion.  mental  pow  er  and  high  aspiration  of 
a  great  railroad  builder. 


Daniel  Webster  said  that  nothing  beyond 
the  Mississippi  could  ever  have  much  value. 
That  great  genius  of  words  would  have 
been  surprised  could  he  have  been  told 
that  a  great  genius  of  deeds  would  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  in  a  few  short  years 
improving  a  national  belt  of  steel,  the 
Union  Pacific,  carrying  on  its  chief  work 
in  that  region  of  which  Webster  thought 
so  little. 

Senator  Green,  of  Missouri,  addressing  the 
Senate  on  April  17.  185b.  had  said: 

"I  believe  the  PT™"—  t; J 
Pacific  Rail- 

road  will  in-  I  _ 

crease  the  pro-  £*•; 

ductive  power  !‘X^TrNin»j  D*ririr  wrrtu 
and  wealth  of  II  SYST™ 

the  country 

millions  and  tens  of  millions,  although  I  be¬ 
lieve  every  dollar  invested  in  making  such  a 
road  will  he  lost  to  the  stockholders,  w  hether 
built  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise." 

It  appeared  that  this  prophecy  of  finan¬ 
cial  disaster  might  become  permanent 
reality.  The  railroad  was  indeed  in  bad 
financial  condition  when  its  destinies  were 
first  directed  by  K.  H.  Harriman  and  his 
associates. 

He  knew  that  a  great  engine  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  faithfully  serving  the  people  and  put¬ 
ting  service  first,  could  not  possibly  fail 
financially  or  otherwise.  For  the  people 
reward  those  who  serve  them. 

Mr.  Harriman  had  faith  in  the  West  and 
in  Western  people.  He  appreciated  the 
great  natural  resources  and  the  spirit  of 
Western  endeavor  and  inspired  others  by 
his  faith. 


The  great  railroad,  as  great  as  the  mountains 
and  plains  across  w  hich  its  locomotives  travel 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  is  that 
Union  Pacific. 

Thomas  Jefferson  gave  to  this  nation  the 
territory  that  it  serves,  and  to  which  it 
gratefully  acknowledges  its  obligations,  its 
existence. 

J  a  m  e  s  B  u  - 
chanun  was  its 

/  |  advocate. 
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saving  that  it 

would  hold  the  East  and  the  West  in  pacific 
union. 

Grant  and  Sheridan  policed  the  build¬ 
ing  of  it  protecting  the  workers  from 
savages. 

Great  men  planned  it  in  the  past;  thou¬ 
sands  of  faithful  workers  at  every  station 
and  on  every  mile  of  track  serve  this 

railroad  in  the  present. 


The  I'nion  Pacific  is  one  of  the  great 
industrial  triumphs  of  republican  govern¬ 
ment.  the  result  of  individual  initiative, 
combined  with  wise  government  interest 
and  co-operation. 

Th«»*e  to  whom  its  management  is  entrusted 
find  their  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  this  powerful  railroad  is  a  servant  of 
the  public,  contributing  to  the  nation's 
health,  facilitating  circulation  of  wealth 
and  of  population,  rendering  service  to 
the  farmer  and  to  the  manufacturer  — 

SERVANT  OF  ALL  THE  PEOPLE. 
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She  made  no  answer,  but  smiled  to 
show  that  she  admired  his  wit. 

“What  if  we  don't  know  each  other  s 
names.”  he  said  rather  impatiently. 
“You  know  food  when  properly  intro¬ 
duced  to  your  stomach,  don’t  you?" 

She  could  not  repress  a  smile  nor  a 
thought  of  her  mother.  Angels  hadn’t 
any  stomachs  either. 

“What  if  it  it  •unconventional,’  and 
all  that."  he  went  on  with  amused  scorn 
for  the  word.  “I  won’t  have  people 
starving  to  death  in  house.  Why 
not  juat  be  human— and  eat?” 

She  had  now  made  her  plan.  “I 
think  you  are  awfully  kind  and  forgiv¬ 
ing.  she  said  in  her  sweetest,  most 
trusting  tones.  “And  I  know  I  don’t 
desene  it.  but  of  co.rse  I  am  going  to 
accept 

“You’re  sensible.” 

“But  my  people  are  so  frightfully 
old-fashioned.  I  hate  to  put  you  to  so 
much  trouble,  but  would  you  mind  go¬ 
ing  to  the  nearest  drug  store  and  tele¬ 
phoning  home  for  me?  When  I  dine 
out  I  always  like  them  to  know  where.’’ 

She  believed  that  she  had  him  now 
where  he  would  have  to  declare  what 
kind  of  a  person  he  was.  He  could,  to 
he  sure,  merely  pretend  to  comply  with 
her  request,  but  as  soon  as  he  un. 
locked  the  door  and  waa  out  of  sight 
she  would  make  a  dash  for  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  house. 

“Why.  certainly. 


..  he  said  unsuspi¬ 
ciously.  and  began  searching  for  the  key. 

”1  think  you  put  it  in  the  drawer.”  she 
remarked,  looking  in  the  other  direction. 

He  tried  to  open  it.  seemed  more  or 
less  surprised  to  And  it  locked,  and 
fumbled  for  his  key  ring  in  his  pocket 

W  hen  he  had  unlocked  the  desk  and 
had  taken  out  the  door  key  he  slammed 
the  drawer  shut  again-again  care- 
leasJy  perhaps,  but  “her"  revolver  was 
in  it.  Ills  had  apparently  been  pocketed. 

The  only  comment  he  made,  however, 
was:  “Seems  like  you  and  I  are  dining 
mighty  late  this  evening!"  And  with 
another  quirsical  glance  at  her  he  left 
the  room. 

“Oh  by  the  way."  he  called  in  from 
the  hall,  "guees  you’ve  got  to  tell  me 
your  name  now.  or  at  least  your  tele- 
phone  number." 

”My  father’s  name  is  Haskell  Car¬ 
ter.  she  called  after  him.  then  follow¬ 
ing  him  out  toward  the  front  door  for 
if  .•"If'?1  •***»•*  ««•  '<*•«  Her  in: 
"You’ll  And  the  number  in  the  book." 

Ilis  back  was  turned,  she  could  not 
see  his  face,  and  for  her  peace  of  mind 
it  wa.  well.  He  knew  who  Haskell 
Carter  wag  Everybody  did.  But  in 
his  cose  it  happened  to  be  the  m.n  he 
jaast  desired  to  servo,  the  only  person 
in  the  world  he  really  hated  ftut  he 
did  not  want  her  to  know  that.  In  si- 
lenco  he  began  putting  on  his  coat 
!t  w  so  kind  of  you."  she  said,  and 
■want  it.  but  she  drew  near  the  door 
when  he  unlocked  it,  and  held  out  her 
hand  for  the  key.  “I  can  lock  it  for 
you  from  the  ins.de"  she  .mid.  cheerful 
•  nn  ovliinnf. 

WITH  hi.  hand  on  the  knob,  he  turned 
and  rave  her  a  quick  glance.  How- 
much  did  she  know?  Oh,  probably 
nothing.  Hr  smued  quluically  at  her. 
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Do  you  want  the  truth 
about  the  war? 

Never  before  was  it  possible 
to  write  a  complete,  authentic 
history  of  a  great  war  as  the 
fighting  progressed.  But  we 
have  made  it  possible. 

We  realized  that  Americans  would 
not  want  to  wait  till  the  war’s 
conclusion  for  the  real  truth 
about  this  biggest  event  of  history. 

Therefore,  we  assembled  a  great 
corps  of  editors  who  are  writing 

“The  STORY  t°hfe  GREAT  WAR” 


Fim,  the ic  volume)  reveal  iixi  duentanglc 
the  social,  political,  racial,  and  diplomatic 
factors  immediately  preceding  the  struggle 
a  phase  of  European  history  absolutely 
unknown  tu  the  average  reader. 

Then,  they  tell  the  consecutive  mow  of  the 
\v. .rid- struggle  w hie h  begin  August  I,  1914 
— tell  it  vividly  and  dramatically  yet  actu- 


shoulder."  She  would  do  anything  for 
him  now.  He  had  tried  to  do  every, 
thing  for  her. 

He  obeyed  her  command,  but  gin¬ 
gerly.  "Get  your  cloak  on."  he  said, 
pressing  lightly  on  her  shoulder  a*  h.- 
limped  at  her  side.  "Did  you  get  cold?” 

“You  cun  leun  harder  than  that.”  *h. 
replied.  She  thought  he  was  making 
light  of  his  injury,  and  admired  him 
for  it. 

In  the  den  she  Quickly  drew  up  n  sofs 
to  the  fire,  Axed  the  cushions,  made  him 
lie  down,  spread  a  fur  coat  about  hi* 
shoulders,  took  off  his  shoe  carefully, 
the  sock  even  more  carefully.  Then- 
was  an  odd  discoloration  on  his  ankle, 
but  no  swelling.  “Where  docs  one  find 
hot  water?"  she  asked,  brisk  and  bus! 
nesslike  now. 

‘•Butler’s  pantry.” 

She  returned  quickly,  bearing  towel, 
too.  She  knelt  ut  his  feet,  tender,  to- 
lieitous,  surprisingly  efficient.  Be  h*- 
bad  or  good,  trustworthy  or  disrepu¬ 
table.  there  uus  only  one  thing  ’o  do 
now.  And  she  was  doing  it  well. 

"Fine!"  he  exclaimed,  ns  she  put  ■ 
hot  compress  on  his  ankle.  "This  is 
luxury!  The  lust  time  1  hurt  the 
blamed  thing  I  was  nil  alone,  mile, 
away  from  everybody,  on  the  top  of  u 
high  mountain  nut  West!" 

"Out  West!  A  mountain!”  The  girl  at 
his  feet  looked  up  at  the  bronzed  face, 
the  strong  jaw,  the  deep-set  eyes.  “Arc 
you-  -are  you  really  a  Westerner?" 

He  looked  down  at  her  and  noted  thut 
her  young  eyes  had  suddenly  grown  big 
"Sure,”  he  replied,  smiling  •’Why?" 

SHE  made  no  answer  for  a  moment, 
but  a  delirious  Hush  spread  over  her 
lovely  fare  and  her  Imre  neck  ns  sh< 
bent  to  her  work  again.  Ilis  much 
exterior  and  the  heart  of  gold  beneath; 
his  amused  scorn  of  Eastern  conven¬ 
tionality  and  the  character!  at  icnlly 
Western  use  of  ’’Sure"  and  ’’Guess’'; 
his  charming  ignorance  of  New  York 
names  and  traditions,  his  powerful 
frume  and  the  brace  of  revolvers 
why.  of  course!  This  explained  it  all, 
including  her  previously  inexplicable, 
but  now  no  longer  shameful,  sense  of 
delight  when  she  had  first  caught  him 
gating  at  her  with  admiration  in  his 
deep  eyes.  She  had  responded  In¬ 
stinctively  to  thnt  emotion.  He  was 
one  of  Nature’s  Gentlemen! 

If  you  have  ever  seen  a  schoolboy 
when,  for  example,  on  a  railroad  Jour 
ncy.  he  haa  suddenly  made  the  delirlou. 
discovery  that  the  tall,  quiet-spoken 
sunburnt  stranger  in  the  seat  beside 
him  is  none  other  than  the  famous 
big-league  pitcher,  long  worshiped  from 
afar,  then  you  may  gain  an  inkling  of 
the  delicious  thrill  felt  by  the  exquisite 
young  heiress  of  the  house  of  Garter 
as  she  knell  at  Ihe  feet  of  the  big.  gilent 
Westerner  bathing  the  poor,  brave  fel- 
low’s  ankle  It  was  Just  the  sort  of 
situation  she  hud  always  dreamed  of 
but  had  long  since  abandoned  hope  of 
realising.  And  now,  after  all,  here  it 
was.  coming  true  in  the  most  obliging 
manner,  except,  to  be  sure,  that  it  wa* 
all  happening  in  a  pmsnic  New  York 
house  instead  of  a  far-distant  mountain 
fastness,  and  Instead  of  well-worn  chap, 
he  was  dressed  in  well-fitting  evening 
clothes.  Still,  one  can't  have  every¬ 
thing  one's  own  way  in  such  n  stnpid, 
realistic  world  as  this. 

“What’s  my  being  a  Westerner  got 
to  do  with  it?"  hr  repeated,  puzzled 
and  amused  by  the  sudden  change  in  hit 
captive. 

She  raised  her  eyes,  hut  they  flut¬ 
tered  and  fell  before  his  questioning 
gaze.  "Oh.  nothing,”  she  said  with  a 
laugh,  more  like  u  boy's  than  a  girl's, 
"only  now  I  know  you’re  all  right,  and 
I  am  perfectly  safe,  you  see."  Natu¬ 
rally,  she  knew  all  about  Westerners 
She  had  read  about  them. 

"Gee!  you've  got  nerve!"  he  said, 
looking  down  upon  her  curiously. 

How  was  she  to  know  that  he  hail 
watched  her  through  the  glass  of  the 
front  door  hastily  putting  on  her  w  rap 
for  departure?  Flow  was  she  to  know 
that  the  painful-looking  discoloration 
on  his  ankle  was  u  permanent  mark 
due  to  an  old  injury?  How  was  she  to 
know  that  this  man  she  was  minister¬ 
ing  to  with  so  much  tenderness,  with 
such  sweet  admiration  for  his  mnnly 
courage  and  Western  chivalry,  was  con¬ 
sumed  with  a  burning  desire  to  gel  even 
in  some  way  with  her  father,  who  had 
that  day  completed  his  financial  ruin* 
She.  kneeling  at  his  feet  like  a  will¬ 
ing  slave,  believed  that  Romance  had 
come  to  her  at  last. 


( To  be  continued  ne-rf  treek'i 
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lU  old  debt  abroad  of 


out  pract 

Ova  «>r  six  billion  dollar,  and.  in  addi¬ 
tion.  to  hold  th*  sound  prumisea-to-pay 
of  it.  foreign  customers  to  an  c*|ual 
amount. 

But  to  bring  about  In  thrr*  or  five 
year.  such  a  chanir*.  which  in  normal 
time,  could  hardly  haw  b**n  accum- 
pli.hnl  in  n  half  century  of  activr  in¬ 
dustry  and  trail*.  America  mu-t  la- 
broad  and  far*i|tht*d.  I  am  no  better 
i|iialili>'d  than  anyone  else  to  pr*ach  thi. 
doctrine  llut  the  fact  it.*lf  mu.t  br 
evident:  If  America  dwra*  it  un.iw 
to  give  her  customers  time  in  which  to 
pay  th*ir  bill.,  if  .hr  nui.idcr.  them 
unworthy  of  her  credit,  if  »h*  prefer, 
lo  hnv*  her  prosprnty  b*gm  to  halt 
and  fail,  then  -he  rau-t  at.an.lon  thought 
of  becoming  th*  trade  and  financial 
market  place  of  the  world.  It  i.  certain 
that  if  we  decide  that  w*  can  get  along 
without  the  world’,  trad*,  we  .hall  find 
the  world  agreeing  with  u*. 

KntRTIi:  Br-ourrt*  oi  limit  Britain 
and  France. —  It  would  neem  almost  on- 
necraaary.  frightful  a.  n  th*  daily  coet 
to  them  of  the  pre-ent  war.  to  debat* 
the  resource,  of  the**  great  nations  If 
we  .top  to  think  of  it  for  a  moment,  we 
.hall  realij*  that  countries  which  *n- 
gnge  chiefly  in  agriculture  cannot,  in 
the**  modern  days,  carry  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  foreign  war  for  a  long  period  The 
POULTRY  and  SQUABS  for  PROFIT  (  •  ccret  of  strength  lie-  in  the  ability  of 

n  nation  to  maintain  it.  army  largely 
through  the  export  of  it.  manufactures. 
And  it  i*  startling  to  note  that.  In  spile 
of  their  stupendous  mobilization  of  men 
and  Industrie*.  Great  Britain’s  export* 
to  the  United  States  alone  gained  $52.- 
000.000  in  loin  us  compared  with  1015. 
anil  France’s  sales  to  us  increased  $25.- 
000,000.  While  carrying  on  a  gigantic 
war.  these  countries  are  still  able  to 
keep  up  their  profitable  foreign  traile. 
1  he  income  of  the  people  of  Great  Brit 
ain  and  Ireland  tipute  aside  from  any 
aid  which  the  colonies  might  render)  is 
estimated  at  over  S12.000.000.000  annu¬ 
ally:  that  of  France  at  something  over 
M  0.000.000,000.  Our  total  loans  lo 
the*!-  nations  aggregate  little  over  SI.- 
250.000,000.  if  as  much  as  that.  But 
assume  that  America  found  it  wise  to 
extend  a  total  credit  of  $3,000,000,000 
,  i  with  interest  at  not  below  5  per  cent. 
Krncst  Shackleton  S  South  Then  the  total  annual  interest  charge 
Polar  expedition  will  be  "f.  *»r  $,5o.no».oflo  b*  only  . 

,,,  e’en  ..  c  .l  little  over  one-half  of  I  per  cent  of  the 

fold  III  five  full  pages  of  the  annual  income  of  these  two  peoples.  Yet 

most  unusual  pictures  ever  »*•*.  «**«,  the  government,  to  u* 

.  ,  |  ,  _  .  .  their  people  for  administration  and  in- 

brought  back  from  the  rim  u-rest  is  *ho»n  by  the  fact  that  the 
of  the  world.  These  photo-  Eovernment  income  of  Great  Bntain 

•mi**  •»«."*«> ««-  aatssr^sr 'rsrt 

clusively  for  first  publication  in  the  entire  annual  interest  upon  Great 

Britain's  and  France's  total  debt  to  us 
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safety  of  any  external  obligation  of 
there  countries.  For.  as  has  been  many 
times  pointed  out.  the  external  debt  of 
a  country  like  Great  Britain  is,  in  effect, 
a  first  mortgage  upon  her  wealth  and 
resources.  This  principle  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  recognized.  We  must  also 
recognize  that  we  cannot  measure  the 
earning  power  of  a  country  in  precisely 
the  same  way  that  we  can  prove  the 
earning  power  of  a  railroad,  or  of  a 
private  corporation.  In  extending 
credit  to  countries  such  as  the  great 
European  nations,  we  are  bound  to  con¬ 
sider  the  character  of  the  people — senti¬ 
ment.  if  you  please-  -but  more  correctly 
good  will.  Statistical  proofs  of  the 
solvency  of  these  countries,  based  on 
their  tangible  wealth  and  revenue,  arc 
interesting  and  important;  but  they  are 
really  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  incalculable  value  of  the  good  will 
of  the  British  and  the  French  people 
all  over  the  commercial  world.  It  must 
be  clear  that  the  people  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  will  stop  at  no  sacrifice  to  keep  in¬ 
tact  the  greatest  of  all  commercial  as¬ 
sets.  Excellent  testimony  was  given  on 
this  point  over  a  century  ago  by  that 
most  German  of  Germans,  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  said:  "Among  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  the  English  nation 
is  the  wealthiest.  It*  trade  embraces 
•  he  rlobr.  Its  capital  is  incredibly 
large  Its  resources  are  almost  inex¬ 
haustible." 

That,  mind  you,  was  one  hundred 
years  ago.  when  England's  resources, 
as  compared  with  to  day's,  were  insig¬ 
nificant. 

Finn :  Tkt  Steenaitg  for  Prude  are. 
—Nothing  can  be  more  commendable, 
at  a  time  when  busmens  is  expanding 
rapidly,  than  to  urge  caution  upon  both 
(ur  banks  and  private  investors.  The 
aim  of  every  prudent  tianker  is  to 
maintain  his  institution  in  sound  and 
liquid  condition,  to  be  prepared  for  un¬ 
foreseen  contingencies.  Such  a  policy 
is  invariably  the  mark  of  every  sound 
bank  and  banker.  Hut  it  is  also  a  duty 
of  the  wise  banker  to  encourage  the 
orderly  process  of  trade  expansion, 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic.  The 
I  anker  who  deliberately  discourages 
sound  export  trade  invite*  reaction  upon 
hit  own  local  business  community.  This 
w  a  principle  which  applies  to  every 
section  of  the  country.  If  our  exports 
of  cotton,  of  gram,  of  metals,  of  boots 
and  shoes,  fall  off  heavily,  such  decrease 
is  bound  to  be  fell  severely  throughout 
all  the  producing  regions  of  the  Far 
West  and  South,  probably  even  more 
than  in  the  districts  given  over  to 
manufacture. 

There  in  clearly  no  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  such  decline  in  prosperity 
unless  all  communities  of  the  country 
cooperate  in  adopting  measures  for  rea¬ 
sonable  extension  of  credit  to  the  na¬ 
tions  that  buy  our  goods  Further, 
with  the  almost  too  rapid  pace  that  our 
home  trade  has  reached,  the  average 
American  banking  institution  to-day 
seems  much  more  likely  to  render  iteelf 
unliiuid  through  excessive  domestic 
credits  than  through  the  occasional  for¬ 
eign  credits  offered  to  it.  ToUl  banking 
resources  in  America  to-day  aggregate 
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And  speaking  of  Government  control  of 
price*:  "Whether  the  mere  standpoint 
of  making  the  most  money  is  concerned 
or  not.  whether  it  is  the  wise  thing. 
1  believe  it  if  the  necessary  thing,  and 
It  seems  to  me  corporations  have  no 
right  to  disregard  these  public  ques¬ 
tions  and  these  public  interests."  Such 
sentences  abound.  Again  before  the 
Senate  committee  which  had  the  Trade 
Commission  under  consideration  he 
startled  conservative  members  by  the 
extent  to  which  he  advocated  powers 
of  regulation. 

Regarding  the  question  of  uniform 
prices,  be  claimed  it  was  a  proper 
one  for  the  determination  of  such  a 
commission  and  “not  one  which  the 
corporations  should  be  allowed  to  de¬ 
cide  solely  for  themselves." 

These  are  radical  views,  as  Judge 
Gary  admits.  They  are  views  in  which 
he  is  not  yet  followed,  not  only  by 
other  business  men.  but  by  many  im¬ 
partial  and  conscientious  professional 
students  of  economic  questions.  They 
make  all  the  more  effective,  however, 
his  equally  emphatic  protest  against 
the  actual  attitude  of  hostility  and 
persecution  toward  large  corporations 
displayed  by  many  public  men  and  some 
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I  II  admit.  The  SUtr*  can’t 
vrr»  wrll  lull  the  ’kihoUi  on 
Ircitiroatr  mter«i*fr  butiaru 

'  Ceruml*  not  Til# 
Mate*  ranr-.t  hntd  up  art  • 
ttarily  any  direct  h»  mailtr-ir* 
action,  m>r  cart  they  tai  hfr 
litMirattr#  premium*  thu*  tent 
by  mail-’ 


.  -Ila*e 
a  write  lira  I 


po !•€•••  with  the  Pooul  and  not  only  bold 

poaod  to  Ukr  now  tmurtner,  while  tkooo  lak# 
Ih*  lawyer  Roberta,  who  al  firil  writ#  out  of 
curiooity,  at  last  find  they  can  mvw  money 
by  taliinf  a  Postal  Policy  and  they  do  it. 

Find  Out  What  You  Can  Save 


POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

WM.  R.  MALONE.  Pr.s»te»l 

5 1 1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


about  *32.000.000,000.  These  arc.  of 
course,  made  up  chiefly  of  domestic 
l local)  loans.  Compare,  then,  the  total 
of  such  loans  with  the  aggregate  of  for¬ 
eign  creditf.  likely  to  be  held  by  our 
banking  institutions,  even  though  such 
credits  should,  before  the  war’s  end,  in¬ 
crease  materially  over  the  present 
figures. 

SIXTH:  Sentiment  in  //usineas. — 
When  Mr.  Morgan,  shortly  before  his 
death,  said  "character  is  more  than  col¬ 
lateral,"  the  remark  excited  much  com¬ 
ment.  Somewhat  similarly,  the  idea  of 
sentiment  in  business  is  frequently 
questioned.  Yet,  under  the  term  of 
good  will,  it  is  the  most  important  single 
asset  in  any  business.  Bricks  and 
mortar,  or  mere  cash  capital,  can  be 
replaced;  good  will  once  lost  is  gone 
forever. 

For  125  years,  since  the  foundation  of 
the  American  Republic  up  to  the  date 
of  August  1,  1*14.  Great  Britain  and 
France  extended  to  this  country  almost 
unlimited  credit 

They  furnished  capital  to  build  our 
•  ailroads,  to  construct  our  factories; 
they  lent  money  to  move  our  erupt. 
They  had,  a*  before  mentioned,  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  our  requirements  up 
to  an  approximate  amount  in  perma¬ 
nent  investment  of  five  or  six  billions 
of  dollars  The  additional  temporary 
credits  grunted  by  them  to  us  hud 
for  years  run  each  season  to  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  A  great 
part  of  this  credit  was  extended  nt 
t*mes  when  our  industries  were  upon  a 
precarious  and  doubtful  basis. 

Even  as  recently  as  the  time  of  our 
1*07  panic  the  Bunk  of  England,  it  will 
l»e  remembered,  refused  to  entertain 

doubt  ns  to  the  good  lie  m  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  paper  and  continued,  to  Ameri¬ 
ca's  grant  relief,  to  purchase  the  bills  <>f 
houses  that  here  in  America  were  m 
somewhat  doubtful  credit.  To-day  our 
export  trade  is  -<>  huge  calculated,  u 
I  say,  at  *5,000.000,000  for  IttlH  that 
America's  profits  alone  from  this  trade 
ought  far  to  exceed  the  amount  of  any 
possible  credits  that  may  be  asked  of 
us  by  England,  France,  and  Russia.  I- 
it  too  much  to  suggest  that  there  i» 
some  moral  obligation  due,  ul  this  time, 
from  a  now  rich  and  prosperous  Amer 
lea  to  valued  clients  who.  in  the  time, 
of  our  need,  have  never  failed  to  grant 
us  the  credit  wherewith  to  build  up  our 
rwn  prosperity? 

A  Serious  (Jut* lion  to  Fare 

HUT  the  sentimental  is  not  a  chief 
side  of  the  question.  The  main  point 
is  this:  America,  it  would  seem,  lias 
never  before  faced,  in  her  industrial  un¬ 
commercial  affairs,  so  serious  and  yet 
so  clear-cut  a  situation.  By  exercising 
wisdom  and  generosity,  the  United 
States  can  place  herself  in  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  world  in  those  affairs  that 
lead  to  u  country’s  material  well-being 
and  thereby  furnish  it  the  power  to  de¬ 
velop  more  speedily  Its  best  ideals.  But 
to  turn  from  the  present  opportunit v . 
to  decline  to  extend  credit  gencrousiv 
as  well  us  prudently  to  our  customers 
abroad,  will  be  to  close  upon  ourselves 
the  door  that  will  never  reopen. 


Our  Prosperity  and  Peace 


"In  many  cases  it  is,"  he  replied: 
"in  many  cases  it  is  from  misconcep¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  a  public  man  who 
knows  better  demeans  himself  by  mnk- 
ing  a  bid  for  popularity  with  an  igno¬ 
rant  constituency.  Sometimes  the  igno¬ 
rance  is  with  the  public  men  themselves. 
They  don't  know  the  facts,  and  they 
institute  proceedings  or  luunch  attacks 
without  first  trying  to  ascertain  them 
They  have  read  of  some  outrageous 
practices  of  the  past  and  assume  that 
they  must  be  true  of  the  present  and 
of  all  big  corporations.  Everything 
with  them  is  all  white  or  all  black. 
They  are  too  indolent  to  investigate  or 
discriminate." 

"And  all  this  must  be  very  irri¬ 
tating  and  must  shake  your  faith."  I 
suggested. 

"It  doesn't  shake  my  conviction,"  he 
replied,  "though  it  is  sometimes  irri¬ 
tating."  For  a  moment  he  looked  grim 
and  almost  bitter.  "However."  he  con¬ 
tinued  earnestly,  "my  personal  irrita¬ 
tions  aren’t  of  any  importance  to  the 
public.  1  am  not  now  thinking  of 
either  my  own  feelings  or  my  own  in¬ 
terest*.  We  are  discussing  what  com 
mercial  dangers  the  American  people 
are  facing  and  what  are  the  neces¬ 
sary  mean*  to  face  them  successfully 
It  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  I 


It  is  the  object  of  this  advertisement 
to  differentiate  Mr.  Edison’s  recent 
invention  from  any  and  all  talking 
machines.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred 
different  makes  of  talking  machines  on 
the  market  The  New  Edison  is  not 
a  talking  machine. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  were  taken  while  these  twenty 
different  artists  were  actually  singing  or  playing  in  direct 
comparison  with  the  New  Edison's  Re-Creation  of  their  work. 

These  jistonishing  tests  arc  chronick’d  in  three  hundred  of 
America’s  leading  newspapers,  which  concede  that  an  artist's 
performance  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  New  Edison's 
Re-Creation  of  it. 
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A.  DAUGHTER  OF  NISH  by  CHARLOTTE  HOLMES  CRAWFORD 
SHACKLETON’S  ANTARCTIC  VOYAGE  TOLD  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS 


/!*«(.«  /m*»  ,V«hr(/,  .  «/  #»/  ShhU’J  Ks*J 


THE  supreme  coloratura  brilliance  of 
Barrientos  singing  the  famous  “Mad 
Scene”  from  “Lucia” — 


The  marvelous  power  and  thrilling;  expressive¬ 
ness  of  Lazaro’s  voice  in  “Celeste  Aida” — 


The  supreme  voices  of  the  world  in  opera  are 
reproduced  on  Columbia  Records  with  a  brilliant 
reality  that  is  life  itself. 


Barrientos,  Lazaro,  Fremstad,  Sembach,  Destinn, 
Rothier,  Goritz,  Nielsen,  Gates  and  Macbeth — a 
majority  of  opera’s  most  brilliant  stars  are  singing 
for  the  Columbia  Company  because  Columbia  Records 
are  truly  “records  of  life”.  Hearing  is  believing! 


New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month 

Columbia 
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INTELLIGENCE 
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BY  WADSWORTH  CAMP 


OFFICIALLY  in  Europe  spying  has  c*a-«d  lo  exist.  On*  speaks  of  “intelli¬ 
gence,"  yet  it  doesn't  moke  much  difference  under  what  label  a  man  face* 
a  firing  squad  or  feel*  the  noose  tighten  about  his  neck.  For,  a*  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  more  spies  than  ever,  better  spies,  spies  with  a  lack  of  fear 
nearly  superhuman.  So  when  I  want  to  Europe  I  wanted  to  find  out  something 
a  lout  these  men  and  women— not  so  much  their  ciphers  and  signals  and  mathe- 
natical  routine;  rather  the  kind  of  people  they  are.  and  the  type  of  drama 
they  play  continuously  behind  the  lines  in  the  plea«ant  name  of  intelligence. 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  good  deal  that  can’t  be  publicly  told,  but  it  isn’t  all 
tragedy,  as  you’ll  learn  from  the  curious  case  of  the  nearsighted  London  clerk. 
Nor  do  these  men  perpetually  work  in  the  shadow  of  death.  You  may  not 
know  that  an  Entente  intelligence  officer  assigned  to  New  York  informed 
London  of  the  nppronching  Irish  excursion  of  Sir  Roger  Casement,  but  you 
mutt  have  guessed  the  presence  of  spies  of  both  sides  in  America;  you  may 
have  suspected  that,  often  in  a  legitimate  way.  they  are  not  uninterested  in  you. 
Have  you  ever  smiled  at  a  German  waiter's  bored  expression  during  an  after- 
'i  nner  discussion  of  the  war?  Since  hostilities  commenced,  have  you  tried  to 
visit  England  or  France?  In  the  latter  case,  you  may  be  sure  that  both  side* 
know  enough  about  you  and  your  sympathies  to  exalt  your  own  importance 
ind  to  justify  your  admiration  of  the  system. 

After  docking  on  the  other  side,  for  instance,  the  passengers  are  virtually 
imprisoned  in  the  dining  ruum  until  the  alien  officer  has  had  his  fling.  He 
appear*  to  possess  a  dossier  of  each  passenger.  In  my  own  case  he  asked  me 
to  till  in  a  blank,  largely  repenting  the  information  on  my  passport.  He 
attached  this  to  the  passport.  On  the  London  train  I  asked  other  passengers 
if  they  had  been  similarly  decorated.  Enthusiastically  they  denied  it.  It 
•«em«d  definite,  since  1  was  a  correspondent,  that  a  check  had  been  placed 
upon  my  movements.  The  American  Embassy  offered  that  doleful  interpre¬ 
tation.  When  I  applied  at  Bow  Street  for  an  identity  book  the  clerk  admitted 
•hat  the  slip  was  a  code  for  the  police.  So  I  went  to  an  acquaintance  in 
the  intelligence  department  ar.d  threw  myself  on  his  mercy.  “What. in  the 
name  of  Heaven.”  I  demandeu.  “is  this  soiled  piece  of  paper  anyway?” 


lie  smiled.  “They  gave  you  your  identity  book  at  Bow  Street,  didn't  they? 
You  know  it  might  be  a  recommendation  on  information  from  America." 

I  explained  patiently  that  I  had  sailed  on  two  days’  notice.  His  smile 
didn’t  alter,  and  from  all  that  happened  afterwurd  I  know  he  was  right  It 
isn’t  rmple  to  elude  a  system  that  works  so  quickly,  and  that’s  the  reason 
the  Germans  aren’t  getting  many  spie*  to  England  or  France  through  New 
York.  They’ve  turned  recently,  as  a  consequence,  to  Spanish  America.  That 
menace,  too.  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  intelligence  corps  told  me.  has  been 
pretty  satisfactorily  met  A  few  days  before,  he  said,  a  clever  attempt  to 
get  a  man  through  had  been  defeated,  partly  by  accident,  for  the  fellow  cap¬ 
tured  had  had  a  genius  for  make-up.  He  looked  like  a  laatin.  He  talked 
like  one.  On  the  long  journey  from  South  America  he  had  hoodwinked  the 
crew  and  all  the  passengers  except  one  Woman  who  had  known  him  for  years 
and  who  had  penetrated  his  disguise.  Stall,  she  was  friendly,  and  he  hud 
unlimited  confidence  in  his  masquerade. 

When  the  boat  reached  England  he  was  one  of  the  first  haled  before  the 
alien  officer.  He  went  jauntily  because  he  knew  his  passport  was  in  perfect 
order.  The  alien  officer  found  it  so,  but  he  glanced  suspiciously  at  the  man 
and  told  him  to  stand  aside  for  a  few  minutes.  That  was  really  only  his  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  recent  orders  to  be  careful  with  apparent  Spanish  Americans. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  suspected  nothing  out  of  the  way.  But  the  fellow 
hadn’t  foreseen  anything  like  that  It  appeared  to  threaten  more  than  was 
the  fact  In  a  panic  he  scribbled  a  note  which  read:  “For  God’s  sake, 
don’t  speak  to  me  except  in  Spanish.” 

When  he  slipped  it  to  her  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  intelligence  men  saw. 
They  drew  the  woman  outside  and  got  the  note  from  her.  They  went  back 
and  took  the  man  into  custody.  He  laughed  at  them,  showing  no  fear, 
declaring  his  innocence  with  a  tolerant  air.  They  hurried  him  to  London 
and  before  the  official  who  told  me  the  story. 

"I  spoke  to  him  in  German,"  the  official  Said,  “and  at  odd  lime.*  suddenly. 
I  couldn't  trap  him.  He  said  he  was  a  South  American  merchant  on  a  peace¬ 
ful  commercial  enterprise.  He  didn't  know  a  word  of  German.  I  began 
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to  doubt.  because  when  I  spoke  the  language  hi*  eye¬ 
lids  never  moved.  It  seemed  to  me  he  must  show 
some  response  If  he  understood.  A*  a  last  resort 
I  simply  shouted  out:  'Achtung!*  (Attention!)" 

The  official  smiled  a  trifle  sadly. 

"Hi*  heels."  he  went  on.  “clicked  together.  His 
chin  came  up.  Hi*  hand*  straightened  at  hi*  side*. 
He  tried  with  a  convulsive  effort  to  check  that 
mechanical  response,  but  it  was  too  late.  I  had  him. 
and  he  knew  it.  He  broke  down  and  took  his  medi¬ 
cine.  He  was  a  German  reservist.  A  military  com¬ 
mand  was  the  one  thing  to  which  his  whole  nature 
%  had  to  respond." 

Even  if  that  defense  at  the  ports  is  overcome, 
there'*  an  interior  net  to  furnish  *pic*  to  the  exe¬ 
cutioner.  I  learned  to  understand  the  misgiving*  of 
hotel  acquaintance*  that  their  luggage  had 
to  red.  although  they 
missed  nothing.  One 
niun  complained 
that  the  servant*  ^ 
were  a  budly  trained 

lot.  They  burst  into  >  y. 

his  room  at  all  hours, 
retiring  with  the 
apology  that  they 
had  not  known  he 
was  there.  I  didn't 
tell  him  that  the 
refuse  of  his  waste- 
basket  and  the  Ut¬ 
ter  of  hi*  writing 

desk  had  probably  furnished  an  inter¬ 
esting  puzzle  for  soma  intelligence 
officer.  Hotel  espionage  in  England 
anil  France,  however,  is  a  knife  that 
cut*  both  ways. 

It  may  be  indiscreet  to  coll  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  perfectly  obvious  fact  The 
Swiss  uro  a  problem  for  the  Allies. 

Except  for  such  natives  as  have  been 
retained  through  disability  for  the  army, 
the  male  hotel  service  If  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Swiss.  The  sons  of  this  neutral  nation  must  haw 
the  privilege*,  the  courtesy,  and  the  protection  that 
other  neutrals  receive,  and  becuuse  of  the  nature 
of  their  employment  and  its  impermanence  it  is  diffl- 
cull  to  keep  tab*  on  them. 

The  nutives  of  northern  Switzerland  often  have 
German  name.,  >pruk  the  German  language,  sub¬ 
scribe,  perhaps,  to  the  German  idea.  It  would  take 
unlimited  confidence  to  pronounce  one  man  a  north¬ 
ern  Swiss  and  another  a  southern  German.  So. 
while  the  Entente  get*  much  valuable  intelligence 
from  the  hotel*,  it  is  safe  to  guews  that  the  Teutons 
have  found  the  servants  useful  too. 


The  Swindler  Enter*  IHplomacy 

1WAS  told  that  early  in  the  war  the  top  floor  of 
one  of  l.ondon's  large  hotels  had  been  closed  be¬ 
cause  of  suspected  signaling  to  Zeppelins. 

One  night,  when  the  Zeppelins  were,  in  fact, 
trying  to  get  over  us.  a  British  floor  valet  mut¬ 
tered  dark  things  about  the  foreign  servants  as 
we  gazed  at  the  bursting  shrapnel  and  the  search¬ 
lights  In  his  less  emotional  moments,  however, 
ho  had  nothing  to  say.  for  it  is  bad  form  audibly  to 
doubt  neutrals. 

Hut  with  nil  that,  the  German  spy  has  ceased  to 
be  n  terrible  and  unavoidable  curse  to  the  Allies. 
Those  in  authority  have  probed  his  methods  and 
chained  his  activities,  lie  has  even  become  an  object 
of  thoughtful  criticism.  One  day  this  point  was 
under  discussion  by  some  of  the  men  who  have  made 
that  cheerful  situation  possible. 

"German  intelligence  is  universal,"  one  said. 
“Every  German,  no  matter  where  he  is.  feels  him 
self  a  divinely  appointed  agent  of  his  government 
He  sends  what  he  can  to  the  \Vilhelm»tra*se.  He  is 
ambitious  to  impress  the  Wilhelmstrasae.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  sometimes  hits  false  trails  and  put*  the 
real  agents  off  on  wild-goose  chases.  In  the  long 
run  it  is  a  weakness  to  u*c  amateur*  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence  game.” 

East  spring,  a*  if  to  prove  that  every  rule  has 
its  exceptions,  the  case  of  the  nearsighted  Ixindon 
clerk  came  unsolicited  to  the  department.  It  was 
valuable  intelligence,  because  it  gave  solidity  to  the 
many  rumors  abroad  at  that  time  of  Austria's 
anxiety  to  make  peace.  A  man  who  knew  of  the 
case  told  it  to  me  with  a  reminiscent  smile. 

"It  is  hard."  he 


said,  "to  learn  just 
how  much  is  behind 
these  rumors  of  a 
nation's  desire  to 
make  peace.  It 
seemed  likely  that 
Austria  would  be 
rather  better  out  of 
the  war.  but  you 
can't  place  much  re¬ 
liance  on  newspaper 
gossip.  Then  this 
youth  came  sham¬ 


bling  into  the  office,  whir*  as  a  sheet,  his  eyes  red 
beneath  huge  spectacle*,  stoop-shouldered,  trembling 
as  if  he  had  a  chill.  His  flashy  clothing  looked 
absurd.  Mourning  would  have  become  him  better. 
I  fancy  he  expected  to  be  condemned  to  death.  He 
tried  to  avoid  that  by  telling  all  he  knew. 

“He  worked  in  a  city  office— clerical  work  in  an 
insufficient  light  That  explained  his  eyes  and  hi* 
shoulders  and  hit  bad  complexion.  You  know  how- 
little  that  type  gets.  You  know  how  destructive  to 
ambition  such  work  is.  He  plodded  along  with  no 
bad  habits,  with  no  future — an  inoffensive,  pitiful 
little  chap.  Then  the  great  romance  came-  A  visitor 
was  taken  through  the  office  one  day.  The  clerk 
noticed  him  because  be  was  so  big  and  handsome  and 
prosperous.  He  was  nearly  tongue-tied  when  this 
impressive  figure  paused  and  chatted  with  him.  It 


developed  that  the  visitor  had  known  the  clerk's 
father.  He  expresaed  some  interest  in  the  young 
man  He  took  him  to  dinner.  In  many  waya  he  was 
kind  to  him.  He  declared  that  hr  was  worried  about 
the  clerk,  who  looked  underfed  and  on  the  verge  of 
an  illness.  Something  ought  to  be  done  about  that. 
After  a  little  thought  he  slapped  hi.  knee  Hr  had 
ju»t  the  thing.  Busmewa  was  taking  him  to  a  neutral 
country  arrow,  the  Channel  for  a  few  days. 

“  ‘Suppose  you  get  Wave  of  abaence.'  he  proposed, 
'and  come  with  me.  Ml  pay  your  expense.  because 
you're  your  father'.  son.  and  because  I  like  you.' 

"The  vounr  fellow  demurred.  He  couldn't  trea- 
P***  •»"  »o*h  renero.it y. 

"  'If.  all  right.'  the  older  man  aaid  'No  charity 
about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  could  use  a  oerre- 
lary  for  a  few  day*.  There’s  sure  to  be  a  man  or 
two  I  won't  want  to  talk  to  myself,  snd  that  sort  I 
can  .hunt  off  on  you.  Meantime  you'll  get  a  vacation 
that  will  give  you  a  fresh  start  and  maybe  aave  you 
a  had  illneaa.  Tell  'em  at  the  office  your  uncle', 
going  to  give  you  a  little  holiday.' 

"The  clerk,  unable  to  believe  in  thi.  .udden  .troke 
of  luck,  arranged  it.  III.  friend  gave  him  a  new 
■uit  of  clothe..  Hi*  .tudiou.  expression  went  well 
with  this  prosperity.  They  sailed.  On  the  other 
side  there  were  tome  aristocratic-appearing  men 
who  paced  the  dock.  When  the  clerk  and  his  ho.t 
landed  these  men  came  up  with  bow.  and  word,  of 
welcome.  For  the  first  time  the  youth  realized  what 
an  important  perwm  hi.  benefactor  wo*.  But  th. 
men  paid  an  incomprehensible  attention  to  himself. 
They  were  solicitous  about  his  health.  They  apolo¬ 
gized  for  the  poor  comfort*  He  would  find  in  this 
town.  The  best  available  had  been  prepared  for 
him.  Hr  had  a  vague  idea  that  all  this  wa.  really 
meant  for  the  other  man.  At  the  first  opportunity 
he  asked  who  these  people  were. 

"They  talked  to  me  so  strange) v.  as  if  I  wa.  a 
lord  or  something.' 

“'You  be  nice  to  them,  my  boy.'  his  host  said. 
•Treat  ’em  well.  Let  'em  give  you  anything  they 
want,  and  you  act  as  if  that  was  what  you  were 
raised  to.  They're  fnend*  of  mine,  and  I'd  hate  to 
have  'em  offended.  If  you  think  they're  crazy,  keep 
it  to  yourself  and  give  'em  their  way.' 

“There  was  a  private  suite  at  the  hotel,  a  solitary 
dinner,  more  rrandeur  than  the  clerk  had  ever 
imagined  existed  outside  the  cover,  of  a  novel. 

"The  next  morning  a  servant  appeared,  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  gentlemen  awaited  the  clerk',  arrival 
in  a  remote  parlor  which  they  had  reserved. 

“‘Go  along,  sonny.'  hi*  host  said,  yawning.  ‘I 
can’t  be  bothered  with  these  people.  You  go  sit 
down  and  have  a  nice  chat  with  ‘era.  and  let  ’em 
grt  whatever  they  have  on  their  mind*  out  of  the 
way.* 

“  'But  what  do  you  want  me  to  say  to  them?' 

“•Say  as  little  as  pouible.  I  tell  you.  You  say: 
“I  must  return  for  further  instruction*  to  Eng¬ 
land.-  Yes.  That's  a  nice  answer.  That  can't 
offend  "cm.  You  say  just  that,  and  now  and  then 
you  might  put  in:  “Gentlemen,  you  interest  me.”’ 


“The  clerk  looked  at  him 
appealingly,  but  his  host  '•>. 
waved  him  away.  *Go  on.  -  ' 

Don't  ask  so  many  questions.  > 

I  hired  you  to  talk  to  people 
like  this.  Do  as  you're  told, 
and  you’ll  be  all  right.' 

“So  the  clerk  went  to  the 
remote  parlor,  and  at  his  entrance  the  elderly,  urn 
tocratic  gentlemen  arose,  bowing  most  profoundly. 

“‘Will  you  sit  here,  your  excellency?’  ‘You  »le| 
well?"  'You  were  not  too  uncomfortable  in  tho* 
insufficient  rooms?'  'You  find  that  chair  U>  you 
liking?'  ‘Suppose  we  speak  informally  of  that  whic 
bring*  us  together.' 

“The  bewildered  clerk  leaned  his  elbows  on  th 
table.  He  wanted  to  smoke  a  cigarette,  but  h 
thought  it  might  offend  the  old  mei 
He  wanted  to  say:  "What  does  brin 
US  together?'  Instead  he  murmured 
'Gentlemen,  you  interest  me.’ 

"They  smiled  at  that.  They  bent  close 
to  him  genially.  He  realized  h<-  hu. 
made  a  hit  He  determined  to  use  tha 
phrase  a*  often  a-  po.sible.  He  had  ho. 
no  idea  any  one  phrase  could  he  so  sue 
restful  Then  hi*  ear*  tingled.  He  fel 
confusion  sweep  him  He  was  like  n  mm 
lost  in  a  deep  wood  Some  one  hnd  sun 
pleasantly:  ‘Then,  perhaps,  you  will  giv 
us  your  government',  term.' 

"For  a  long  time  he  kept  hi.  head  bent 
He  didn’t  answer. 

'"Of  course  we  understand,'  ho  hr nr< 
n  voice  drone,  'that  this  conference  n 
quite  informal,  and  that  the  terms  yot 
mention  mu.t,  to  an  extent,  be  con. id 
cred  tentative.  Still  it  in  a  beginning 
an  encouraging  one.  Wo  must  In-gir 
somewhere.  The  tentative  term- 
please.' 

"The  drumming  In  hi.  ear*  Increased 
He  scarcely  heard  hi.  own  voice  murmur:  ‘Ci-ntlr- 
men.  you  mlereit  me.' 

"Thi.  time  there  wa.  no  good-natured  response 
The  other,  stirred  and  made  no  effort  to  hide  their 
surprise.  Clearly  aomething  else  wa.  demanded  i>! 
him.  oo  hr  took  courage  and  completed  the  recital 
of  his  lesaon. 

"T  mu.t  return  for  further  instruction.  (•> 
England.* 

"The  other,  .prang  up  and  paced  about  the  room 
They  gathered  In  a  corner,  evidently  consulting 
One  graybeard  approached  him  with  an  air  of 
timidity. 

'"What  ha.  occurred,  your  excellency?  We 
have  heard  of  no  great  victory.  Yet  alnce  you  left 
England  something  mu.t  have  occurred  Some¬ 
thin*  ">*«»«  have  happened  since  you  arrived  last 
night,  when  we  all  spoke  of  your  cheerful  attitude  .' 

"The  clerk  shook  hi.  head.  He  had  only  one 
thought,  to  escape  from  that  conference  about  which 
he  knew  nothing,  yet  which  wa.  clearly  of  grave  im 
port,  concerning  matter,  in  which  he  could  have  no 
honest  .hare.  He  wa.  ready  to  burst  Into  tear- 
lie  arose  and  made  for  the  door,  combining  his  t»< 
phrases  in  a  desperate  effort  to  explain  his  retreat 

“  'Gentlemen,  you  interest  me.  hut  I  must  return 
for  further  instructions  to  England.' 

"He  was  aware  of  consternation  and  whispered 
astonishment  behind  him.  He  stumbled  into  th* 
private  suite  and  with  a  trembling  voice  demanded 
«ome  explanation.  Hut  his  host  was  curious  a*  to 
what  had  happened  at  the  conference,  When  It* 
had  got  all  that  from  the  clerk  he  rubhed  his  hard* 
and  smiled  with  satisfaction. 

'"Just  the  thing,'  he  grinned.  'You  did  well,  my 
boy.  You've  got  ’em  guessing.  Now  you  go  or, 
home  just  as  you  said  you  would,  and  we'll  arrange 
another  conference  a  little  Inter.' 

"•Who  are  these  people?’  the  clerk  burst  ou: 
'They  treat  me  as  if  I  was  the  king  or  something  ' 

•"Friends  of  mine,'  hi*  host  said  airily,  'and 
they’re  giving  me  a  pleasant  experience.  I'd  hat' 
to  have  it  lapse.' 

“So  the  clerk  came  back  to  England,  hut  h* 
couldn't  wait  to  hear  from  the  impressive  man.  H« 
didn't  want  a  repetition  of  hi*  glittering  holiduv 
The  cold  chills  were  running  up  and  down  his  back 
He  came  here  and  told  the  whole  story.  Of  course 
we  had  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  The  intelligence  de¬ 
partment  persuaded 


his  flashy  host  to 
come  here.  He's 
locked  up  now>.  but 
I  doubt  if  he's  kept. 
You  sec.  he's  a  swin¬ 
dler  of  international 
reputation.  He  was 
a  trifle  disappointed 
to  be  interfered  with, 
but  evidently  he'd 
made  something  out 
of  his  game:  and, 
(Cant’d  on  pa<ie  20) 


COMMENT  ON  CONGRESS 


T  N  Washington  the  more  earnest  advo- 
1  cates  of  serious  military  preparedness 
generally  assume  that  what  has  so  far 
been  done  has  already  proved  more  or 
less  a  failure,  and  they  are  going  about 
the  subject  in  the  spirit  of  beginning 
all  over  again.  Oddly  enough,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  universal  military  training  has 
not  been  debated  in  Congress,  although 
it  is  the  subject  of  very  general  discus¬ 
sion  elsewhere.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
this  question,  at  a  time  not  far  distant 
in  the  future,  will  be  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  historic  debates  of  Congress. 

His  Place  in  History 
ISTORIANS  may  very  well  measure 
Mr.  Wilson’s  career  as  President, 
not  by  his  state  papers,  but  by  his  acta, 
especially  his  acts  in  the  face  of  recur¬ 
ring  crises.  So  far  as  one  can  take,  at 
a  guess,  a  position  as  to  what  historians 
are  going  to  say,  it  seems  probable  that 
they  will  measure  Mr.  Wilson’s  Admin¬ 
istration  principally  by  a  single  test. 
This  tost  will  be  the  degree  in  which  he 
brought  the  nation  to  military  and  naval 
preparedness  after  the  warning  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  beginning  of  the  European 
War  In  August.  1911.  Measured  by  this 
test,  President  Wilson’s  friends  must  do 
a  good  deal  of  apologizing.  More  has 
been  done  on  the  navul  than  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  side.  Secretary  Daniels,  in  spite 
of  muny  bizarre  mistakes,  has  made  a 
beginning,  and  more  than  a  beginning, 
in  the  business  of  creating  a  navy  ade¬ 
quate  for  present  needs.  On  the  mili¬ 
tary  side,  competent  critics  say  that 
what  has  been  done  so  far  is  negligible. 
Whether  the  word  negligible  is  justified 
in  an  absolute  sense  or  not.  it  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  a  relative  sense.  Compared  to 
what  the  Administration  might  have 
accomplished  if  it  had  taken  the  warn¬ 
ing  seriously,  and  had  used  and  taken 
advantage  of  the  momentum  created  by 
the  drrtmatic  events  in  Europe,  the 
quantity  of  military’  preparedness  so 
far  achieved  is  negligible.  This  may 
turrr  out  to  be  a  tragic  error  which  will 
fix  President  Wilson’s  place  in  history 
at  a  point  from  which  his  state  papers 
and  his  domestic  legislation  will  not 
rescue  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are 
very  lucky,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
kind  of  success  which  lies  in  taking  a 
long  chance  and  winning.  If  it  turns 
out  to  be  an  error,  the  responsibility 
will  lie  squarely  on  President  Wilson’s 
shoulders.  When  other  leaders  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  this  country  were  doing  their 
best  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  preparedness.  President  Wilson 
was  not  merely  indifferent:  he  was 
actively  hostile.  At  so  late  a  date  as 
four  months  after  thd  war  began,  at 
the  opening  of  Congress  in  December. 
1914.  President  Wilson  frankly  and 
warmly  voiced  resistance  to  those  who 
urged  preparedness.  He  is  on  record. 

Coming 

HE  question  of  prohibition  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  directly  in 
the  foreground  at  the  present  moment. 


However  it  may  be  disposed  of,  prohi¬ 
bition  in  the  broader  sense  is  coming  to 
the  front.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Judiciary’  Has  had  before  it  many  sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  form  of  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  provide  nation-wide  pro¬ 
hibition.  They  decided  finally  to  adopt 
one  such  form  and  report  it  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  fact  that  the  committee  came 
to  this  decision  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2 
is  in  itself  a  straw  which  indicates 
the  flow  of  sentiment.  The  resolution 
which  was  reported  to  the  Senate  and 
which  was  placed  upon  the  calendar 
reads  as  follows: 

Rttolud.  By  Ike  Senate  end  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  In 
Congress  assembled  (l wo- thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein).  That  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  be.  and  hereby  is. 
proposed  to  the  States,  to  become  valid  as  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  provided 
by  the  Constitution: 

-ARTICLE  — 

“Section  ].  The  sale,  manufacture,  or  trans¬ 
portation  of  intoxicating  liquors  within,  the 
importation  then  of  into,  and  the  exportation 
thereof  from,  the  United  Slate,  and  all  terri- 
tory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for 
beverage  purposes  are  hereby  prohibited. 

•*8ec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation 

Within  ■  very  short  time  the  Senate 
and  House  are  both  going  to  vote  upon 
this  resolution,  and  after  they  vote  on 
It.  provided  they  adopt  it.  it  will  go 
before  the  various  State  Legislatures. 
Of  course  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
howling  about  forcing  prohibition  on 
New  York  and  other  large  cities  against 
the  will  of  those  cities.  But  the  truth 
ia  that  a  good  deal  more  than  half  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Statea  have 
come  to  the  acttlcd  and  thoughtful  con¬ 
clusion  that  booze  ia  bad  buaineaa.  and 
they  are  determined  to  kick  it  out. 
When  the  friends  of  booze  argue  about 
local  option,  aincerc  peraona  arc  going 
to  aay  thnt  local  option  would  work  bet¬ 
ter  if  the  liquor  interests  would  permit 
it  to  w-ork.  and  would  not  use  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Federal  Government,  aa 
they  do  now.  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
various  States  and  counties  which  have 
gone  dry.  Moreover,  if  prohibition  can 
be  adopted  successfully  as  a  nation-wide 
rule  by  Russia  and  by  France,  why  not 
by  the  United  Statea?  If  Faria  and 
Petrograd  can  get  along  without  booze, 
why  not  New  York?  And  if  those 
countries  adopt  prohibition  under  the 
pressure  of  a  necessity  to  achieve  a 
maximum  moral  and  physical  efficiency, 
why  shouldn't  we  do  it  as  part  of  the 
policy  of  preparedness? 

A  Hoary  Booze  Lie  Sailed 

URING  the  debate  on  the  adoption 
of  prohibition  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Senator  Martine  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  opposing  prohibition,  asserted  that 
prohibition  is  a  failure  in  Kansas,  and 
stated  that: 

During  the  month  of  September.  1913.  there 


were  imported  into  the  city  of  Topeka  90.062 
gallons  of  whisky. 

Whereupon  Senator  Curtis  of  Kansas 
wired  to  the  county  clerk  at  Topeka  for 
the  exact  figures.  It  turned  out  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  give  the  exact  fig¬ 
ures  as  to  whisky,  because  whisky  was 
lumped  with  shipments  of  beer  and 
other  liquors,  but  enough  figures  were 
ascertainable  to  enable  the  county  clerk 
to  state  that  the  truth  was  just  about 
one-thirtieth  of  what  Senator  Martine 
said.  The  county  clerk  added: 

"  Have  written  one  hundred  letters 
denying  this  same  story  and  proving 
the  records.” 

An  approximation  to  3  1-3  per  cent  of 
truth  is  considerably  below  the  average. 
But.  then.  Senator  Martine  is  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  average.  His  elimination 
from  the  Senate  after  the  4th  of  next 
March  ends  one  of  the  least  pleasing  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  history  of  that  body. 

Merely  Dilatory? 

HILE  the  question  of  prohibition 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
pending  in  Congress,  Senator  Oscar 
Underwood  of  Alabama  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  submitted  to  a  referen¬ 
dum  of  the  voters  of  the  District.  He 
spoke  rather  pathetically  about  the 
people  of  the  District  as 

bring  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Sutea  n  despotically  a  ciarof  Russia 
controlled  the  people  of  that  country  before  the 
cetablUhmcnt  of  the  Duma,  their  parliamen¬ 
tary  body— people  without  representation.  peo¬ 
ple  without  a  voice,  people  whoae  property  will 
be  confiscated,  and  people  who  may  be  given  a 
very  much  worse  condition  of  public  moral*  if 
thia  law  goe*  on  the  statute  hooka  and  is  unen¬ 
forced  than  they  will  have  under  prenent  legis¬ 
lation.  ...  I  say.  give  them  the  opportunity 
now  and  in  the  future  to  go  along  this  road  if 
they  think  it  right.  Appeal.  If  you  will,  to  their 
conscience,  their  Intelligence,  their  brains,  but 
at  least  give  them  the  right  of  self  govern¬ 
ment.  Give  them  the  freedom  which  the  great 
fundamental  law  of  this  land,  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  guarantees  to 
the  balance  of  us. 

Now.  this  is  all  very  true.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  District  of  Columbia  do  not 
have  a  vote  upon  their  own  affairs. 
Their  government  is  neither  chosen  nor 
operated  by  themselves;  it  is  passed 
down  to  them  by  Congress.  Congress 
acts  as  a  town  council  for  the  District, 
and  it  is  all  the  government  the  District 
has.  But  all  this  has  been  true  for  sev¬ 
eral  decades.  If  it  is  wrong  now,  it 
has  been  wrong  for  a  long  time.  If  it 
is  wrong  as  to  prohibition,  it  is  wrong 
as  to  every  other  detail  of  District 
affairs.  Until  the  question  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  came  up  it  never  occurred  seriously 
to  Congress  that  the  District  ought  to 
have  a  referendum.  Senator  Under¬ 
wood’s  suggestion  would  have  been  more 
convincing  if  he  had  made  it  wider.  As 
it  is.  he  has  made  it  difficult  for  his 
friends  to  combat  the  feeling  of  the 
advocates  of  prohibition  that  the  move 
for  a  referendum  is  merely  dilatory. 


y 


One  Man's  Answer  to  the  Note 


A  MO.NCJ  Ihe  many  common  In  on  the  mart  amazing  of  the  Ion* 
il  .scries  of  notes  from  President  Wilson  to  the  European  powers. 


A  scries  of  notes  from  President  Wilson  to  the  European  powers, 
there  was  one  that  seemed  to  us  to  express  in  the  deepest  tones 
the  feeling  that  must  rule  the  hearts  of  England  and  France  at 
the  present  moment.  It  is  by  J.  I-  Garvin,  a  journalist  of  I-ondon. 
whose  writings  are  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  water.  He  says : 

/Is  one  who  has  tost  his  only  son  on  the  battle  field.  I 
cannot  say  much,  but  I  am  eutitleit  to  say  plain  things.  It  is 
a  strange  wrong  o gainst  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  when 
President  Wilson  puts  unhappy  Belgium  on  the  same  mitral 
lerel  as  her  riolators,  and  glorious  France  on  the.  same  moral 
/••cel  as  the  Turks.  I  for  one  would  ’-at her  lie  with  my  dead 
son  than  for  a  mom  nit  to  accept  this  statement  which  President 
Wilson  cannot  hare  meant  to  give  the  pain  aud  surprise  it 
parr  to  ecery  man  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  knows 
what  this  fight  for  freedom  means  and  what  are  its  ever - 
lusting  issues  between  right  and  wring. 

•  , Misunderstood 


JT  would  seem  almost  incredible  that  a  scholar  so  well  trained 
as  the  President  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  could  have 


lus  the  President  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  could  have 
succeeded,  by  u  perfectly  well-mennt  document,  in  stirring  up 
such  a  storm  of  scorn  and  indignation  as  this  note  aroused  among 
the  Allied  nations.  We  can  only  account  for  it  by  interpreting  it 
in  the  light  of  Secretary  1-ansing’s  feverish  statement,  which  he 
subsequently  withdrew  in  comical  haste.  Mr.  LANSING  plainly 
intimated  that  the  note  was  written  because  the  President  feared 
we  might  be  drawn  into  the  war.  War  with  the  Allies  is  un¬ 
thinkable.  The  unpleasant  alternative  to  lie  considered  is  that 
Mr-  Wilson  fears  that  If  the  war  does  not  end  at  once,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  will  renew  their  U-boat  warfare  and  that  we  may  be  forced 
to  make  good,  by  a  declaration  of  war.  his  numerous  warnings 
to  the  German  Government.  If  so.  he  was  obliged  to  write 
warily,  ami  in  attempting  to  write  too  warily  he  wrote  so  that 
everybody  in  the  wide  world  misunderstood  his  meaning. 


Public  Feeling  in  France  and  England 


THE  intensity  of  Mr.  Garvin’s  words  undoubtedly  well  repre¬ 
sents  nubile  sentiment  in  the  Allied  nations.  They  hiive  suf- 


-I-  sents  public  sentiment  in  the  Allied  nations.  They  have  suf¬ 
fered  greatly  in  n  war  which  they  firmly  believe  was  forced  upon 
them.  In  this  belief  they  have  the  support  of  public  judgment  in 
the  United  States.  They  deeply  feel  that  the  war  must  be  fought 
out  to  a  finish  on  moral  grounds,  and  that  punishment  must  be 
visited  on  the  nation  which  they  assert  has  violated  the  laws  of 
civilization.  They  insist  on  unsparing  reparation  for  such  acts 
as  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  the  cruelty  of  the  invading  army 
to  the  people  of  Belgium  and  the  part  of  France  occupied  by 
the  Germans,  and  the  reduction  of  Belgian  workingmen  to  what 
amounts  to  a  state  of  slavery-  They  do  not  want  to  stop  fight¬ 
ing  until  Germany  has  actually  been  invaded  and  has  been 
forced  to  drink  the  bitter  cup  which  she  has  pressed  to  the  lips 
of  Belgium.  The  feeling  may  be  wrong,  but  it  certainly  is  in 
human  nature.  At  any  rate,  when  nations  do  feel  this  way.  it 
is  purposeless  and  almost  impertinent  to  ask  them  to  debate  the 
question  of  pence  with  their  enemies.  They  say  that  if  the  war 
ended  to-day.  the  peace  would  be  n  German  peace,  and  they  don't 
want  that  and  won't  have  it  while  the  power  remains  in  them  to 
fight  on.  There  is  a  very  lofty  tone  in  the  statements  that  come 
to  us  from  both  of  the  western  countries.  The  public  and  the  armies 
believe  they  are  fighting  the  battle  of  justice,  freedom,  and  honor, 
and  while  they  are  in  this  mood  it  looks  like  worse  than  a  waste 
of  time  to  appruuch  them  with  the  tender  offices  of  the  pacifist. 


The  Two  Strategies 


THE  Allied  governments  must  look  at  the  situation  more  dis¬ 
passionately  ;  but  they,  on  their  part,  have  reason  to  believe  that 


their  great  strategy  is  fairly  on  the  way  to  success.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  they  knew  it  was  impossible  to  hope  for  early 
military  victory  against  a  nation  prepan-d  to  the  last  helmet  of 
the  last  reservist.  They  planned  another  kind  of  strategy,  to  bind 
Germany,  ns  they  said,  "in  bands  of  steel.”  to  destroy  her  eco¬ 
nomically  and  industrially,  to  bring  her  people  into  contact  with 
some  of  the  terrible  and  inglorious  phases  of  war  that  have 


confronted  the  civilian  population  of  Belgium  and  northeast  e 
France-  The  military  strategy  succeeded  beyond  the  highest,  hop 
of  the  Germans  in  bringing  nliout  a  long  series  of  brilliant  vi 
tones.  But  there  is  plenty  of  reason  to  believe  that  the  cronom 
strategy  is  taking  its  inexorable  course.  The  Allies  appear 
argue  that  the  German  peace  oiler  was  due  to  the  distress  - 
the  civil  population  and  the  difficulty  in  providing  supplies  f< 
the  army.  It  would  be  little  wonder  if  they  insisted  on  pres 
ing  the  bands  of  steel  closer  and  closer,  and.  if  possible,  at  the  or 
gaining  a  military  victory  also.  It  is  possible  they  miscaleulat 
But  their  plan  is  almost  precisely  the  one  that  the  Union  Goven 
ment  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  our  Civil  War. 
would  be  strange  if  they  abandoned  it  when  they  have  at  the 
backs  a  united  public  exalted  out  of  itself  by  the  great  tragc-.l 


Contribution  to  an  Argument 


ADVOCATES,  of  government  ownership  arc  hereby  request* 
•  to  consider  these  two  sentences  from  a  descriptive  nrtic 


in  one  of  the  technical  magazines: 

The  new  central  atation  in  Leipzig.  finally  completed  on  December  1.  19b 
ia  the  largest  and  "nr  of  the  moat  convenient  and  luxurioua  railway  terminal 
in  Europe.  It*  construction  wi.  planned  approximately  thirty  yeiir*  aio».  an 
work  on  it  haa  been  going  on  since  UKll. 

Just  how  well  would  that  rate  of  achievement  suit  your  town 


Sham  Efficiency 

THOSE  prying  social  scientists  have  been  nt  it  again,  miikin. 

another  microscopic  survey  of  a  big  block  in  our  biggest  eitv 
They  found  the  usual  conditions— not  enough  sunlight,  not  cnoug 
air.  not  enough  done  for  tempering  winter’s  cold  and  summer’ 
heat  so  as  to  make  good  health  possihle.  Hundreds  of  peopl 
are  working  under  these  bad  conditions,  and  will  short*) 
their  lives  by  doing  so.  What  is  there  new  about  nil  this 
Jacob  Bits  saw  these  evils  and  fought  them  over  thirty  year 
ago.  Well,  the  new  thing  is  that  this  block  is  right  in  tin 
heart  of  the  financial  district  of  downtown  New  York  nn< 
houses  corporations  as  wealthy  as  any  in  this  country!  The) 
spend  plenty  of  money  on  architecture  nnd  housing,  but  thei 
don't  get  air  nnd  light,  etc.;  they  get  appearances. 


Adam  Hood  of  Fairfield,  S.  C. 

UNDER  the  title  "He  Hus  Not  Died  in  Vain."  "The  State"  ol 
Columbia.  S.  C..  printed  last  month  an  editorial  which  to  mil 
mind  expresses  very  nobly  the  feeling  of  the  true  South  regardlim 
the  lynching  evil.  It  is  the  more  worth  noting  because  of  the  shut 
low  and  mawkish  sophistry  with  which  mob  law  is  often  dofended 
in  all  parts  of  our  easy-going  Republic.  “The  Stafe"  says: 

Some  day  the  history  of  Fairfield  County  will  bp  written  and  when  it  u 
written  the  story  of  Aham  H**®.  sheriff.  who  defended  his  prisoner  with  his  lif* 
who.  wounded  to  death,  carried  in  hi*  arms  the  mortally  stricken  negro  charged 
with  a  heinous  crime  and  laid  him  before  the  bar  of  justice,  will  be  told  in  it 
and  the  achool  children  of  Fairfield  will  lie  taught  to  honor  the  name  of  thu 
officer  as  symbolizing  the  unflinching  courage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  nn-i 
the  unfaltering  loyaltr  to  laws  that  the  people  make  that  has  made  il  a  frv" 
race  among  the  people*  of  the  earth,  That  the  prisoner  was  a  vile  and 
miserable  wretch  accused  of  the  most  hated  of  crimes  will  the  more  be  point* 
to  ai  illustrating  the  heroism  of  the  sheriff  who  died  in  defense  of  tile  tru 
placed  in  him  by  hia  people  and  the  duty  to  them  which  he  had  undertaken  t<«  d« 
To  say  this  calls  for  no  voice  of  prophecy.  It  is  but  to  renson  fiom 
these  simple  truths  that  are  everlasting  nnd  thut  shall  not  perish  uelc* 
faithfulness  and  honor,  peace  and  law.  and  all  those  things  which  tngcili«r 
wo  call  civilization,  shall  perish  too. 

We  set  it  down  that  no  public  officer  who  dies  in  the  performance  of  duty 
dies  in  vain. 

One  Virtue  of  Hooks 


WHAT  if  a  book  is  dull?"  i  nqu  ires  SamuelMcCh  OKI)  CBothkk? 
in  one  of  the  monthly  magazines.  "It  can’t  follow  you  aluwt. 


vv  in  one  of  the  monthly  magazines.  "It  can’t  follow  you  alxmt. 
It  can't  buttonhole  you  and  say:  'One  word  more.’  When  you  shut 
up  a  book,  it  stays  shut.”  But  not  Dr.  Crothkrs’s  books.  II  « 
epigram  suggests  a  new  test  for  the  books  on  your  shelf.  Which 
ones  stay  shut — which  ones  call  out:  "Read  me"?  It  is  not  Die 
loudest  hooks  one  hears  best:  loud-spoken  books  defeat  their 
purpose  if  they  deafen  you  till  you  can't  hear  yourself  think. 
Thomas  Carlyle  is.  for  us.  one  of  those  thunderers.  Quiet 
voices  reach  the  ear  better;  undertone  voices  like  Charles  Lamb'?. 
But  books  do  know  their  place,  and  sometimes  that's  a  big  relief 


Advice  But  Mot  for  This  Planet? 

Ol.ITARlNESS,”*  CE08GE  MEREDITH  wrote,  "is  a  common 
human  fate  and  the  one  chance  of  growth,  like  space  for 
timber. ”  This  may  l>e  true,  but  sometimes  we're  inclined  to  think 
it  a  whole  lot  healthier  for  most  of  us  to  believe  that  growth  de¬ 
pends  on  unending  and  sympathetic  contact  with  our  fellow  men. 

Phrenology  Tries  to  Come  Back 

XPERTS  are  dishing  out  a  lot  of  stuff  nowadays  about  se¬ 
lecting  employees  by  the  shape  of  their  hands  and  faces,  etc. 
They  think  they  make  a  science  of  it  by  showing  how  Dantk. 
Napoleon,  Mozart,  etc.,  all  had  facial  and  other  shapes  corre¬ 
sponding  to  their  most  noted  qualities  as  history  pictures  them. 
One  can’t  help  thinking  that  these  "types”  are  hand-picked  to 
fit  the  theory.  The  only  sure  way  to  size  up  a  coming  man 
is  to  take  the  trouble  to  learn  something  real  about  him.  It 
may  l>e  easier  to  guess  on  the  basis  of  a  few  selected  surface 
facts,  but  you  will  be  guessing  just  the  same.  and.  unless  you 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  gimlet-eyed  supermen  who  flourish  in 
detective  suportiction,  your  guess  will  run  the  risk  of  error  that 
Don  Marquis  waltmasons  us  follows: 

There’s  many  ■  brow  (hat  is  hitch,  that  is  lofty  and  lovely  and  wide, 
imposing  on  you  and  your  eye,  which  has  nothing  important  inside  There 
i«  many  n  chin  that  stick*  out.  ugterorsive  and  bony  and  Arm.  at  the  base 
Cl  (ho  fnce  of  some  lout  who  hasn't  the  nerve  of  a  worm. 

$3, 300,000  for  Dead  Horse 

N  our  issue  of  December  6,  1913,  we  noted  editorially  an  inter¬ 
esting  failure  of  public-utility  regulation  in  Chicago.  After  years 
of  investigation  and  rate  making  a  useless  “competing”  telephone 
company  was  let  in.  failed  to  make  a  go  of  it.  and  had  to  lie 
Wight  out,  the  loss  thus  saddled  on  the  telephone  business  being 
'<•  large  as  to  outweigh  all  public  gains  from  the  rate  cases. 
I.utc  Inst  year  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois 
finally  got  round  to  issuing  an  order  in  the  matter  of  the  sale. 
This  order  is  rather  a  weasel-worded  document  since  it  speci¬ 
fics  "limits,”  not  prices;  but  the  upshot  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  older  established  telephone  interests  nre  to  pay  $3,536,192 
for  property  of  which  only  $2,236,192  can  l>e  put  on  their  book*. 
The  balance  ($3,300,000)  is  a  dead  loss,  a  financial  corpse  for 
the  accountants  to  bur)’.  Included  is  a  neat  little  $500,000.  which 
the  city  will  get  as  “compensation  for  the  privilege  and  consent 
conferred.”  No  doubt  this  will  make  a  lot  of  people  think  that 
Chicago  hnH  gained  by  the  affair!  We  have  no  powers  of  divina¬ 
tion.  and  so  are  unable  to  say  where  this  sizable  deficiency  of 
£1,300,000  will  bo  made  up:  but  it  is  real  money,  earned  from 
telephone  users  and  now  la’ing  spent  to  salvage  a  piece  of  fool¬ 
ishness  which  Chicago  did  not  have  brains  enough  to  prevent. 
That  is  a  perfect  instance  of  how  not  to  do  things. 

Berlinguistics 

HEN  W.  C.  Brownell  or  Robert  Underwood  Johnson  or 
some  other  pundit  of  highbrow  literature  bewails  before  the 
American  Academy  or  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  "Evening  Post” 
the  decadence  of  American  taste — well,  why  don’t  they  stop  and 
consider  IRVING  Berlin?  Mr.  BERLIN  is  the  gentleman  who  says 
he  never  had  a  music  lesson,  but  makes  millions  out  of  his  rag¬ 
time;  also,  he  writes  "lyrics.”  Here’s  one: 

I'm  down  in  Honolulu  looking  them  over. 

I’m  down  in  Honolulu  living  in  clover. 

Try  and  guen  (he  way  they  drc»*.  » 

No  matter  what  you  think  it  i«,  it's  even  lc»* 

Their  language  is  hard  to  understand  '«ecau«e  it's  so  tricky. 

I’ve  got  them  teaching  me  to  say  wicky  wicky. 

I  don’t  know  what  it  means,  but  it's  the  be>t  that  ever  was. 

Anil  if  it  means  just  what  I  think  it  does. 

I’ll  lie  in  Honolulu  looking  them  over  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Irving  seems  awfully  curious  to  know  what  "wicky  wicky” 
means!  Well,  here  you  arc.  old  chap.  You’re  going  to  be 
disappointed — it  means  something  very  different  from  what  you 
thought.  Wikiwiki  (“wicky  wicky”  is  only  your  Broadway  pat¬ 
ter  for  it.  we  suppose)  means,  out  in  the  Territory,  nothing 
worse  than  "hurry  up.”  If  we  should  ever  he  so  lucky  as  to  en¬ 
counter  some  music  lover  equipping  pianolas  and  cabarets  with 
Irving  Berlin  silencers,  we  should  shout  Imot/o  rirace)  Wikiwiki. 


A  Rule  That  Worked 

EARS  ago.  when  George  R.  Brown  was  running  the  little  one- 
horse  Fall  Br«>ok  Railn»ad.  he  pul  into  effect  a  system  of  disci¬ 
pline  that  soon  became  noted  for  iL<  results  and  has  since  been 
widely  adopted.  The  most  famous  part  of  it  was  his  Rule  G.  which 
forbids  railroad  employees  to  use  intoxicating  liquors.  The  practical 
men  of  that  day  all  knew  better  than  that,  of  course.  Personal 
liberty  would  be  interfered  with,  the  men  would  be  under  coercion, 
their  habits  would  he  broken  up.  the  engineer  couldn’t  keep  warm 
in  the  cab  on  a  cold  winter  day.  and  so  on.  One  can  imagine  the 
fleering  arguments  with  which  he  was  cried  down.  But  Rule  G 
stuck  and  will  stick,  for  it  helps  move  the  trains  over  the  road. 
What  railroads  are  left  in  the  United  States  that  do  not  pro¬ 
scribe  and  enforce  that  rule?  A  liquor  drinker  ran  get  a  job  in 
Congress  a  whole  lot  easier  than  he  can  in  the  cab  of  a  modern 
locomotive.  George  R.  Brown  died  last  month  after  forty-five 
years  of  railroad  service  and  ten  years  of  well-earned  rest,  and 
he  has  his  memorial  in  the  greater  safely  that  his  rules  estab¬ 
lished  both  for  the  traveling  public  and  for  the  railroad  men  them¬ 
selves.  What  better  monument  could  one  wish  for  a  man? 

Come  to  logons! 

AYS  the  French  Minister  of  National  Subsistence  and  Labor: 
Granted  that  »c.  Ihc  Entente  Allien,  conclude  the  actual  war  by  a  peace 
modeled  after  our  heart’*  de.ire  and  all  »e  think  righteous  in  boundaries, 
guarantee*,  and  n*»toratu.na— even  that  i*  not  enough.  If,  day  by  day.  we  do 
not  e«tab!i»h  a  vigors**  plan  for  the  increase  of  France'*  national  production 
and  for  the  better  organizing  of  both  production  and  distribution,  the  most 
favorable  peace  treaty  that  a  friendly  neutral  can  wish  for  u*  will  bring  u« 
only  theoretieal  gratification*  Gengvalt  bring  ikwl  vietoritl — ft  takt* 

•  tatnmrn  to  tferiie  la-ting  benefits  from  Iboir  virtaritl. 

When  ho  spoke  those  words  to  n  member  of  ('oi.LlKU'S  staff,  M. 
Edouard  Herriot  had  not  yet  entered  the  French  Cabinet..  His 
titles  wore:  Mayor  of  l.yons  (a  post  held  for  eleven  years)  and 
Senator  from  the  Rhone.  As  chief  executive  of  the  second  city 
of  France.  M.  Herriot  has  done  much  to  increase  the  industrial 
importance  of  Lyons.  During  the  Middle  Ages  that  city  mi  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  fairs.  M.  Herriot  has  revived  the  tradition.  Last 
March  there  was  held  there  a  meeting  modeled,  in  part,  upon  the 
ante  Indium  sample  fair  of  Leipzig.  The  fair  was  boosted  and  car¬ 
ried  through  while  German  guns  were  lamming  before  Verdun : 
the  triumphant  defense  of  thnt  stronghold  and  the  attack  upon 
Germany’s  foreign  trade  went  forward  simultaneously.  This  year 
the  sample  fair  at  Lyons  is  to  be  repeated  on  a  large  scale,  and  a 
better  showing  by  American  industry  is  promised  than  in  1916, 
when  a  single  firm  of  fountain-pen  manufacturers  was  alone  in 
representing  America.  The  American  committee  is  headed  by 
George  B.  Van  Clevf  of  1290  Broadway.  New  York.  The  Lyons 
fair  is  part  of  what  Herriot  means  when  ho  speaks  of  the  work 
of  statesmen  in  "organizing  production  and  distribution”  as  no 
less  essential  than  the  work  of  generals  in  winning  battles.  Equally 
for  selfish  reasons  and  from  sympathy  with  France,  American 
business  men  will  do  well  to  listen  to  M.  IIerkiot's  invitation. 

Four  Miles  a  Dag 

F  we  had  human  almanacs,  there  would  be  n  note  for  this  time 
of  year — "look  out  for  the  fish-belly  face."  One  sees  altogether 
too  many  such  among  city  dwellers,  and  the  attempts  to  disguise 
that  condition  with  massage  or  cosmetics  are  painful  and  evident 
rather  than  successful.  The  only  good  varnishes  for  a  human  being 
are  sun  and  wind — the  old  reliable  mixture.  Winter  throws  out 
must  of  our  substitutes  for  walking,  and  the  health  seeker  must 
put  one  foot  after  the  other  if  he  would  keep  outdoors  until  spring¬ 
time.  Our  cities  are  so  convenient  and  so  well  heated,  our  street 
cars  are  so  nearly  air-tight,  and  our  working  quarters  are  so  well 
built  that  we  can  spend  almost  the  entire  winter  unexposed  to 
really  fresh  air.  Many  people  like  to  do  that,  and  others  get  n  soil 
of  boreasphobiH  which  has  the  same  effect.  In  Denver  on  a  clear, 
glorious  January  day.  about  thirty-five  above  zero,  thev  will  tell 
you  it’s  much  too  rough  to  be  out.  In  Minneapolis  they  would 
Is*  wheeling  all  the  babies  up  and  down  for  the  mild  air!  If 
you  must  have  winter  habits,  have  the  right  ones.  As  a  founda¬ 
tion  there  is  nothing  better  than  four  miles  a  day  in  the  open 
air  and  take  the  weather  as  it  comes.  Your  family,  your  work, 
and  your  life  insurance  company  will  all  appreciate  the  Iwnefits 
derived,  and  your  face  will  show*  the  difference  by  next  March  31. 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  NISH 

BY  CHARLOTTE  HOLMES  CRAWFORD 

llslcl*  UTIIATICD  H  Y  1  O  A  K  I  >  M  A  N  KOHINHUN 


bread  .hrnhcb  hin gry."  Darinka  quoted.  “but  for 
thi.  che«*  I  paid  in  rood  ami  " 

Sh*  wiped  her  dagger  again  and  did  it  into  the 
■heath.  For  a  while  die  munched  bunlly.  then  added 
with  fervor:  “Thank*  be  to  Bog.  the  chimney  wa* 


Darinka  signed  to  her  to  screen  hrr  from  the  other* 

“Spread  thy  leave*,  my  blue  Irl*,1’  she  snid,  and 
took  from  under  her  double  apron  a  partly  eaten 
haunch  of  pork. 

Mara  heat  her  hand,  together  noftly  for  delight. 

“Art  thou  a  Veehtllen—m  very  witch?"  ahe  ex¬ 
claimed  under  her  breath.  “Whence  haat  thou 
the  pig?" 

"For  that  al»o  I  paid."  *aid  Darlnka.  and  cut  her 
a  generous  helping.  After  alieing  a  portion  for  her- 
•elf  she  hid  the  re.t  under  the  blanket*. 

A»  *he  **t  nursing  Chedo  in  the  doorway  a  aud- 
den  commotion  aroae  in  the  atroet.  Two  aoldier 
came  by  with  a  limp  form  I* tween  them.  Other, 
met  them,  talking  excitedly.  Aa  If  in  anawer  to 
their  question*.  one  of  the  aoldiera  turned  the  dead 
man  about  and  pointed  to  a  dagger  thruat  between 
hi*  ahoulder  blade*. 

Darlnka  watched  them  through  narrowed  lid*. 

“Never  wa*  it  ao  little."  ahe  yawned;  "the  price 
of  pig!" 

Softly  ahe  nibbled  the  little  hand  which  played 
agam.t  her  mouth. 

Boailka  ahifted  on  her  elbow  and  called  to  her 
from  within:  “Thou  that  ha*t  milk,  give  to  thia  boy 
child  here,  for  mine  ha*  left  me." 

“And  why.  *ow-«lephnnt,"  scoffed  Darlnka, 
“•hall  I  take  from  Chedo  to  give  to  thy 
young?" 

"That  ia  no  child  of  her*,"  aai.l  Mara.  "Her 
baby  died  when  she  fled  from  Belgrade.  Since. 
>he  ha*  nurned  the  child  of  Roxanda— ahe 
that  wa*  killed  by  the  Suabaa,  fighting  in  a 
ditch  with  the  men." 

“Aye,"  nodded  Boailka;  “she  took  her  man’, 
place  when  the  bullet  came  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  killed  him.  And  I  took  her  child 
to  nurse.  Hut  for  thy  calling  me  pig  name- 
thou  *houldst  have  heard  how  thy  man  Bad- 
fought  at  Belgrade.  For  Roxanda  brought 
word  how  he  died. 

“Street  to  -trect  they  fought,  and  house  to 
houae,  and  from  the  roof*  even.  And  Undo, 
finding  hiB  belt  held  no  more  cartridge*,  said: 
‘If  I  must  go,  I  will  at  least  take  two  Suaba* 
with  me.*  And.  pointing  hi*  bayonet  like  » 
•pear,  he  hurled  first  hi*  gun  and  then  him¬ 
self  down  from  the  roofs  of  Belgrade,  and 
did  indeed  kill  two  Suaba*  before  they  stuck 
him  to  death  with  their  bayonet*." 


NISH  wa*  In-flagged  rurly  in  October  to  Iw  ready 
for  the  triumphant  entry  of  the  Allies.  In  No¬ 
vember  the  flag*  still  flew  undiacouraged.  They  were 
still  flying  when  the  Bulgara  came  Meantime  moat 
of  the  people  very  »en*ibly  ran  away  with  all  the 
aupplie*  they  could  lay  hand*  on.  What  they  left 
the  Bulgur*  took. 

Darinku  lay  nursing  her  bahy  on  the  straw-cov¬ 
ered  floor  of  a  hntt  at  the  edge  of  the  town  where 
a  number  of  women  had  tuken  refuge.  She  had 
not  eaten  for  two  day*  With  a  little  angry  cry 
her  boy  had  Just  refused  the  breast. 

"Thou  art  a  wt*e  one."  murmured  Darlnka,  "why 
■houldst  thou  have  thy  labor  in  vain?" 

She  lay  for  some  time  with  knitted  brow*  while 
the  hungry  child  complained. 

"Bogn  mi,'  Why  did  I  not  flee  with  the  other*?" 
she  thought  "I  was  *o  aure  they  were  coming,  the 
Allies,  and  that  Ho,;  had  not  let  my  Rado  die  in  vain  " 

She  twisted  her  head  over  her  ahoulder  and  said 
to  her  nearest  neighbor:  “Have  an  eye  to  Chedo, 

Mara!  I  go  out  for  a  little.  See  that  the  fat  sow 
Boailka  does  not  roll  over  and  crush  him." 

Having  received  two  grunt*  in  answer,  of  assent 
from  Mara  and  of  protest  from  Boailka.  ahe  picked 
up  an  empty  water  jar  and  went  out.  Her 
way  led  to  the  Turkish  fountain  at  the  other 
edge  of  the  town.  From  time  to  time  the 
-harp  command  of  a  aentry  crossed  her. 

Groups  of  Bulgur  soldier*  jested  noisily  a. 
ahe  pa**cd.  erect  and  feurleaa,  with  the  water 
jar  on  her  head.  For  a  wonder,  no  one  mo¬ 
lested  her.  She  filled  her  jar  at  the  fountain 
and  wa*  returning  by  a  narrow  byway  when 
she  saw  a  Bulgar  aoldier  slink  out  of  a  house 
with  a  huge  slab  of  chee.e. 

Darlnka’*  nostril*  quivered.  She  had  Paired 
her  prey.  She  stalked  him  to  the  doorway  of 
an  empty  house  where  he  sat  down  to  eat  his 
cheese  in  peace.  He  had  u  flat,  good-natured 
face  and  little  pig  eye*.  Darlnka  stood  bal¬ 
ancing  her  water  jar  on  her  hip  and  smiled 
at  him.  When  she  saw  that  he  wa*  look¬ 
ing  she  swung  her  shou'ders  as  in  the 
koto  dance.  He  grinned  till  hi*  little  eyes  al¬ 
most  disappeared.  Presently  he  motioned  into 
the  empty  A<im. 

Little  Chedo  had  fretted  himself  to  sleep 
before  hi*  mother  returned. 

"Wherever  hast  thou  been?"  grumbled 
Mara.  "Thy  Chedo  wept  ns  though  in  pity 
that  thou  hadst  fallen  to  the  Turk." 

"He  wept  in  pity  for  his  belly.”  said 
Darlnka. 

She  took  out  her  dagger  Serbian  women 
still  wear  them  in  memory  of  the  Turk — 
and  wiped  it  carefully  on  a  wisp  of  straw 
That  wa*  because  it  was  sticky  with  some¬ 
thing  not  yet  dry  upon  it.  She  sliced  a  piece 
off  a  *lnh  of  cheese  which  she  had  brought 
and  tossed  it  to  Mara.  "There,  my  Carna¬ 
tion!  There  is  perfume  for  thee.” 

"Cheese!"  breathed  Mara.  "Wherever  didst 
thou  strul  it?" 

"The  Holy  Patriarch  himself  will  steal  Ahe  bound  the 


Mara  stared.  “Wide  enough  for  what,  then?" 

“The  width  and  thickn***  of  a  man’a  body."  re¬ 
plied  Darinka. 

She  turned  on  her  side  lightly,  not  to  arouse  Chedo. 

"Sleep  now.  my  little  Falcon."  she  crooned  to  him. 
"soon  thou  shall  feed  full." 

Tho  next  day  she  went  out  again  with  her  water 
jar.  Thi.  time  a  shot  ju*t  mi.*ed  her  .houlder, 
and  another  and  another  strwek  near  her  a*  a  aentry 
amused  himself.  “Fool!"  muttered  Da  rinks  as  she 
turned  down  an  alley,  "not  for  fear  of  thy  gun  play 
shall  Chedo  go  hungry." 

Through  a  doorway  just  ahead  of  her  *b#  caught 
sight  of  her  new  quarry  in  the  act  of  cutting  down 
a  dried  quarter  of  pork  from  a  hook  over  the  fire¬ 
place.  He  snarled  at  her  smiling  in  the  doorway. 
Charging  at  her.  He  struck  her  savagely  in  the  face. 

When  Darinka  had  returned  to  the  Aon  Mara 
looked  up  expectantly.  "What  luck!"  she  whispered. 


SHE  stopped  Darinka  had  flung  up  her 
arm  to  shield  her  eye*.  Presently  she 
reached  for  the  child. 

"Give  me  the  boy."  she  said  huskily;  ''!>* 
son  of  Roxanda  shall  be  the  guest  of  Chedo" 
That  night  was  wild  with  *torm.  Darinka. 
who  lay  nearest  the  rickety  door,  saw  it 
apparently  blown  open  and  shut  ngnin.  A 
moment  later  some  one  stumbled  over  h*' 
in  the  dark.  In  the  dimness  she  made  ost 
the  blurred  shadow  of  a  man. 

A  voice  whispered  in  Serbian:  "To  eat!' 
"Who  art  thou?"  asked  Darinka  guard¬ 
edly.  "And  what  dost  thou  make  here!” 
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"1  carry  dispatches  to  Prizrend.  Also  new*.  To 
•■at  and  thou  shalt  hear!" 

She  ifave  him  the  remain*  of  the  pork.  Without 
further  speech  he  fell  to  and  said  no  more  till  the  snap 
of  hi*  clasp  knife  announced  that  he  had  finished. 

•'Thanks."  he  said;  "this  will  save  me  taking  an¬ 
other  hole  in  my  belt.” 

He  started  to  rise,  but  Darinka  caught  hi*  arm. 

"Thy  new*,"  she  reminded  him. 

He  leaned  close.  "We  are  to  make  our  stand  at 
Prizrend.” 

"We  also  made  our  stand  at  Nish."  observed 
Darinka. 

“Aye.  but  we  still  hold  Kttchanik  Pass.  And  at 
Prizrend  and  Prishtina  there  is  food  in  plenty." 

"Where  are  they,  the  French  and  English?" 

She  felt  him  shrug.  "Word  is.  they  are  almost 
at  Monastir.” 

It  was  Darinka's  turn  to  shrug.  "Pity  they  at 
Monastir  did  not  borrow  the  flags  of  Nish  before 
the  Ilulgars  came!"  she  mocked;  then  added  bit- 
terly:  “How  they  have  helped  us,  our  allies!" 

"And  the  Greeks  betrayed  us."  he  said  mourn¬ 
fully;  “we  light  alone,  against  many.  But  we  shall 
win.  We  must  win.  Serbia  cannot  die." 

Darinka  caught  her  breath  as  if  in  pain.  "Not 
while  she  ha*  men  like  thee,"  she  breathed,  "but  it  is 
they  who  fall  in  battle— men  like  thee." 

He  stood  up.  "What  then?  It  is  better  to  die  in 
battle  than  live  under  the  Bulgur." 

She  kissed  his  hand  in  farewell  after  the  Serbian 
fashion.  "God 
help  thee,  sister!" 

"God  help  thy- 

The  decrepit  /• 

dour  swung  to 
after  him. 

In  the  morning  H  H 

■  Itolgar  soUJ.ec 

*m*  and  talked  11 

through  an  inter-  BA  1 

It  seemed  ^H 

that  until  certain 
m utters  had  been 
Investigated  no 
one  mu  at  leave  the 
Aon  on  pain  of 
death.  After  dr- 

mes  H ' 

Hli 

ii  tin*  doorway 
-i’ll  bin  gnu  ocrus* 
bn  k n 


shapes  beside  the  road,  which  kept  increasing  in 
numbers  and  horror.  When  her  stock  of  provisions 
ran  low  she  replenished  them  from  some  abandoned 
village.  An  occasional  haystack  supplied  forage  for 
Miroslav.  Soon,  however,  the  villages  gave  evidence 
of  having  been  swept  clean  of  food,  so  that  it  be¬ 
came  hard  to  find  even  a  few  cheese  rinds  and  scraps 
of  moldy  bread.  So  long  as  there  was  enough  to  keep 
Miroslav  in  milk  and  sustain  her  own  strength  for 
walking.  Darinka  counted  herself  lucky.  For  Chedo 
seemed  to  thrive  on  the  milk  of  his  foster  mother. 

"Whatever  should  I  do  without  thee?"  cried 
Darinka  to  Miroslav.  "Good  and  kind  art  thou 
always,  and  there  is  no  evil  in  thee,  almost  as  if 
thou  wert  truly  my  own  little  sister." 

She  had  built  a  fire  while  they  rested,  for  it  was 
freezing  cold.  All  at  once  her  eye  caught  the  glint 
of  a  scarlet  berry  against  the  snow.  She  folded 
Chedo  in  the  blanket  and  tethered  Miroslav  while 
»hc  went  to  look  for  more  berries.  They  were  few 
and  far  between.  By  the  time  she  had  picked  a 
handful  she  was  a  long  way  from  the  road.  In 
retracing  her  steps  she  missed  the  way.  A  bitter 
wind  had  sprung  up  in  the  meantime.  She  trembled 
to  think  of  the  fire  out  and  the  baby  chilled.  When 
she  came  on  them  at  last,  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 
For  Miroslav  lay  by  the  embers  chewing  her  cud 
while  Chedo  snuggled  against  her  warm  body,  com¬ 
pletely  shielded  from  the  icy  wind.  Darinka  knelt 
and  kissed  her  between  the  horns. 

"Now  art  thou  my  true  poarafriina.  my  real  little 

Sister  in  God.”  she 
■aid.  And,  catch- 
ing  Chedo  to  her, 
die  cried:  "What, 
i  l-.ttl*  Acorn’  Thou 
,  .  j  shall  grow  to  a 

great  oak  after 

XtTtvWkI 

Next  duy  she 
overtook  a  party 
refugees 
afterward  traveled 
with  them.  But, 
though  she  was 
glad  of  their  com¬ 
pany.  her  heart 
sunk  nt  tho  rov- 
Hr  V  etous  glance* 

which  fell  upon 

rCUHp9|^^B  H  One  woman 

■  •"  particular  fairly 

W  rw  \  ■  ,  ■  slavered  with  greed 

when  she  looked  nt 

V  fl  Gw  little  gout. 

“  ’When  the  devil 

|  ID  V  1  'H^F  do  a 

chief  he  sends  an 
I  |  old  woman,  and  she 

does  It,’"  thought 

■ft  HI  AU 

\  A  V  thl* 

V  Hr  ■HAH 

That  very  night 
■he  caught  her  *ur- 
HHl  .  V  PHFV  reptitiously  draw- 

Hi  |  H  ing  Chedo’a  break- 

■L^V  Ms  I  A  fast  off  into  a  bowl. 

Beating  her  away 
from 

"Now  I  am  sure 

M  li,ou  "  v,Mh' 

witch  I  For  every¬ 
one  knows  they  eat 
the  heart*  of  little 
children." 

The  old  creature 

They  cam t  and  demanded  M  trot  lac.  Her  tract  rolled  doun  at  they  led  the  little  goat  auay  whimpered:  “/lop  a 

mi'  I  do  not  lust 
for  thy  boy's  heart. 

When  she  came  back  the  little  goat  was  standing  I  only  fear  to  be  a  white  mound  by  the  road." 
over  Chedo  with  a  proprietary  air.  licking  his  head  "A  white  mound  by  the  road  or  a  white  mound 
assiduously  to  an  accompaniment  of  squeals.  in  the  cemetery — what  difference  to  thee?”  said 

"Nay."  said  Darinka.  kneeling  by  the  child,  "this  Darinka.  "Nevertheless.  I  will  give  thee  this  last 

is  thy  little  foster  mamma;  and  she  shall  be  called  cheese  rind  if  thou  wilt  leave  Chedo  hi*  milk.” 

Miroslav  after  my  little  sister  who  was  good  to  thee  She  looked  with  foreboding  at  her  fust-disnpponr- 
before  the  typhus  took  her."  ing  hoard  of  provisions,  but  comforted  herself  with 

She  bound  the  fodder  upon  Miroslav’s  back  and  the  thought:  "No  mutter!  At  Prishtina  there  will 
Chedo  upon  her  own.  and  set  out.  be  food  in  plenty." 

It  grew  steadily  colder.  That  day  the  great  snow  One  day  they  came  and  demanded  Miroslav, 

began  which  falls  and  falls  and  seldom  stops  during  Darinka  made  no  outcry,  but  her  tears  rolled  down 

all  the  winter.  Nevertheless  they  passed  the  night  as  they  led  the  little  goat  away.  "Good  wert  thou 
quite  comfortably  in  a  haystack.  and  kind  always,  and  there  was  no  evil  in  thee.” 


stretched  out  in  the  circle  of  warmth  and  slept  long 
and  soundly. 

She  wa*  awakened  by  a  noise  just  outside  the 
door.  Clutching  Chedo  to  her  heart,  she  sat  up. 
The  noise  came  nearer.  Presently,  around  the  door¬ 
post,  there  peered  a  face. 

"Now,  by  thy  beard."  cried  Darinka.  ’’I  know  the* 
for  a  she  goat!  Come  in  and  welcome!" 


She  flung  an  armful  of  brushwood  on  the  blaze, 
and  as  the  flame  roared  up  the  chimney  she  crossed 
herself.  "Pray  Bop  this  chimney  be  not  stuffed  with 
Bulgur,"  she  said  piously. 

After  a  little  rummagmg  she  found  plenty  for 
herself  to  ent  and  a  quantity  of  fodder  for  the  goat 
When  Chedo  had  been  fed.  Dannka  rolled  him  in 
a  blanket  and  set  him  in  a  corner  safe  from  the  blaze 
while  she  went  to  search  the  cottages  for  food  In 
some  of  the  Kant  the  soup  was  still  on  the  tables. 
But  the  good  people  had  carried  away  most  of  their 
Ins  perishable  stores.  She  managed,  however,  to 
make  a  fair-sized  bundle  of  dried  meat,  bread, 
and  onions,  and  collected  a  huge  armful  of  fodder. 


h'  It  INK  A  pon¬ 
der.*.!.  "If  I  do 
not  go  out.  I  do  not 
rat."  she  argued  to 
(hodo.  "and  if  I 
do  not  cat,  my 
Shining  Star,  out 
goes  thy  light." 

The  night  came 
furious  with  rain 
*nd  wind.  The  re¬ 
lief  guard  cursed 
l hr  door  because  It 
hod  swelled  with 
the  dampness  and 
»»uld  not  shut.  He 
let  a  billet  of  wood 
agninst  it  and 
moved  hi*  chair 
out  of  tho  draft. 

Being  short  of 
•hep  and  confident 
that  the  weather 
was  n  better  senti¬ 
nel  than  himself, 
hr  indulged  in  a 
•  hort  nap  from 
time  to  time.  From 
ene  of  these  he  woke  to  find  the  door  wide  open. 
With  an  oath  he  slammed  it  shut  and  planted  hi* 
chair  against  it. 

Meantime  Darinka  crouched  against  the  outside 
■all  in  the  streaming  darkness.  With  infinite  cau- 
Un  she  edged  a  little  way  up  the  alley.  No  one 
hailed  her.  Step  by  step,  through  well-known  by- 
•ays,  she  gained  the  highroad  near  Nish.  Chedo, 
•lung  in  his  little  canvas  hammock  on  her  back,  was 
fairly  shielded  against  the  lash  of  cold  rain.  It 
Hung  Darinka  as  with  a  whip.  For  a  while  the 
road  was  good,  but  before  long  she  was  flounder¬ 
ing  in  mud  over  her  ankles.  Soaked  and  blinded, 
she  pressed  on. 

"At  least,"  she  punted  over  her  shoulder  to  Chedo. 
“thy  father’s  son  shall  not  die  like  a  trapped  rat. 
Ar,d  at  Prishtina  there  is  food  in  plenty  ” 

At  dawn  she  came  to  a  "dead”  village  from  which 
’Ac  people  had  departed  hurriedly  at  the  first  word 
the  Bulgurs’  coming.  She  crawled  into  one  of 
’he  abandoned  ham  exhausted,  and  so  numb  with 
fold  that  she  could  scarcely  light  the  fire  ready  built 
on  the  hearth.  Rolling  Chedo  and  herself  in  the 
Uankcts  which  she  found  tumbled  in  a  corner,  she 


NEXT  morning  Darinka  noticed  strange  mounds 
under  the  snow.  It  was  not  long  before  she 
guessed  what  had  made  them. 

“’Woe  to  the  legs  under  a  foolish  head!’"  she 
thought  as  they  halted  a  while  to  rest  and  eat 
“Now  surely  the  devil  who  sits  on  my  left  shoulder 
has  led  me  into  this  valley  of  death.  Yet  to  have 
stayed  in  Nish  would  have  been  death  not  less  to 
thee,  my  Iris  Bud." 

For  some  days  they  saw  no  one  except  the  grisly 
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I,  The  Bulgur*  might  come  nt  any  moment 

Where  could  they,  the  refugees,  get  food? 
He  shrugged  for  reply. 

A  frensied  wave  of  revolt  ran  over  th* 
starving  throng.  The  cry  arose  to  mutiny 
and  seire  the  stores. 

A  J  "The  army!" 

At  the  shout  all  turned.  It  was  the  rear 
^  guard  from  Katchanik,  three  or  four  battered 

B  ,  regiments  of  them.  They  had  not  eaten  nor 

W  l  slept  for  days,  and  their  raw  wounds  were 

,  As  they  filed  past  in  silence  an  officer  gal- 

■  loped  up  and  shouted  an  order.  The  word 

ran  through  the  crowd  like  wildfire,  the  order 
of  the  voivode.  their  beloved  Genera)  Putnik 
himself. 

"Main  army,  full  back  on  Albania.  Rear 
guard,  cover  the  retreat.” 

And  the  rear  guard,  unslept,  unfed,  with 
V  wounds  festering,  went  out  to  cover  the  re- 

Lm  treat.  The  talk  of  mutiny  among  the  refu- 

geos  died  away  after  that 
Another  cry  arose  from  somewhere:  “The 
Bulgars!" 

The  panic  spread.  The  great  muss  begun 
to  move. 

Darinka,  with  the  Vrihtiloa  still  by  her, 
found  herself  swept  along  with  the  rest  out 
on  the  wide  plain  of  Kosaovo.  There  for 
a  while  they  halted,  not  knowing  where  to  go. 
.  W  To  Darinka’*  confused  brain  it  mmed  that 

the  mountains  too  were  huddled  togvthci 
Wf  waiting.  Men  passed  them,  reeling  as  if  with 

liquor.  A  woman  close  by  was  crooning  to 
her  dead  child  and  offering  It  a  shrunken 
breast. 

In  the  mornint  a  Hulga.  tidier  came  "//op  is  merciful."  said  Darinka.  "He  doe. 

not  let  her  aee  that  her  baby  is  dead." 
Instinctively  she  gripped  closer  the  bundle 
flowing  into  the  city.  At  last  an  official  was  dis-  in  the  hammock  in  the  midst  of  which  Chrdo  lay 

covered.  Yes,  there  were  provisions  in  the  city.  asleep.  She  turned  her  eyes  nway  from  the  gru- 

Uul  they  were  for  the  army.  Only  for  the  ermy.  teeque  death  agony  of  an  aged  priest  on  one  side 

True,  the  army  had  not  come  >vt.  but  it  •.»  ex*  to  where,  on  the  other  side,  a  group  of  children 

peeled  Hail  they  not  heard*  Katchanik  had  lallen.  huddled  miserably  about  (Coiifinurrf  on  j«j/r  34) 


were  roasted  on  spits  over  the  fire. 

Every  day  the  number  of  those  remaining 
became  less.  So,  too.  did  the  number  of 
those  needing  them.  It  had  become  eti¬ 
quette  now  not  to  notice  when  an  old  man 
or  exhausted  child  or  woman  dropped  out. 

The  stronger  ones  kept  on  and  talked  with 
.what  cheer  they  might. 

One  old  goo*lar  especially  kept  up  their 
hearts  by  chanting  the  national  hero-songs. 
Sometimes  he  wove  into  the  old  legends  words 
which  fitted  their  present  sufferings.  Most  1 

often  he  sang  of  Kossovo  Polye,  the  Plain  of 
the  Blackbirds.  It  was  there,  he  reminded 
them,  five  hundred  years  before,  that  the 
Serbian  nation  went  down  before  the  Turk: 

Hu!  Turk*  nor  lyrunln.  devil*.  Vulgar *. 

iVonr  could  down  our  Serbian  *piril !  4 

From  the  plain  I  hen  call  Kootoro. 

Wilh  a  mighty  resurrection. 

Serbia  rose.’  i*  rising.’  will  rise! 

Deal  hie**,  on  our  bone*  and  a*he*f  ® 

lie  seemed  so  strong  and  cheerful,  they 
were  all  aurprised  one  day  when  he  stepped 
aside  from  the  road  and  with  a  homely  dig¬ 
nity  lay  down  for  the  last  time  in  the  snow. 

Darinka  looked  at  him  and  wondered 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  after  all  to 
lie  down  like  him  and  wait  for  death.  She 
was  tired.  Perhaps  the  bitter  cold  would 
make  her  sleep  soon  and  forget  Chedo's 
hungry  walling,  which  she  could  neither  still 
nor  shut  out-  Then  she  turned  doggedly  to 
the  road  uguin 

"I  will  fight  to  (he  last  for  Rado’s  son." 
she  said  between  her  teeth. 

It  was  the  V.*htit»a  next  day  who  lifted 
her  trembling  daw  and  pointed:  "Prishtina!" 

Darinka  ate  with  her  eyes  the  vision  of 
a  city  In  u  shroud  at  the  edge  of  a  vast  white 
plain:  "At  lust!" 

The  sight  seemed  to  galvanise  the  whole  band. 
They  pushed  forward  with  redoubled  exertions  and 
found  themselves  one  of  many  streams  of  people 
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WHEN  Sutton,  Miss  Carter's  chauffeur,  became 
coldly  convinced  that  the  ear  was  immovably 
stalled  in  a  snowdrift  on  Park  Avenue  returning 
from  the  house  where  he  had  taken  his  young  mis- 
tress  to  dine,  he  removod  the  robe*,  clocks,  card 
case,  dressing  case,  flower  bracket,  and  everything 
liable  to  be  stolen,  to  the  saloon  near  which  he  had 
come  to  a  stop.  Then,  like  a  good  servant,  before 
he  even  warmed  his  hsnd*  or  bought  a  drink,  he 
telephoned  to  Ihe  Carters’  butler  thst  Miss  Isabel 
had  reached  the  Lippins’  in  safety  and  would  spend 
the  night  there.  M rs.  Carter’s  old-fashioned  mind  was 
much  relieved  when  this  message  was  brought  to  her. 

A  little  Inter  her  husband  telephone-1  from  the 
club  thut  he  too  would  not  attempt  to  get  home  in 
the  storm,  und  hail  engaged  a  room  for  the  night  at 
the  club.  This  fell  in  quite  conveniently  with  his 
plan  of  becoming  pleasantly  exhilarated  at  the  din¬ 
ner  he  was  giving  in  celebration  of  the  successful 
conclusion  that  ufternoon  of  a  long  fight  to  gain 
control  of  certain  valuable  mining  properties  in  the 
West.  Mrs.  Carter’s  old-fashioned  mind  was  now 
completely  relieved,  and  she  went  to  bed  early. 

Mr.  Gerald  Hopkins  had  been  dining  at  home 
this  evening.  For  n  man  just  engaged  to  "a  beauti¬ 
ful  heiress"  he  did  not  feel  altogether  happy  and 
secure.  Ho  knew  a  good  deal  about  girls.  He  had 
been  engaged  before.  Despite  her  quietly  given, 
almost  wearily  given,  promise-  to  marry  him.  Isabel 
still  seemed  as  aloof  and  unattainable  as  ever.  She 
hud  not  let  him  kiss  her.  She  had  gasped  out  “Oh. 
don’t!”  with  a  shudder  which  made  him  know  that 
she  meant  it-  It  hurt  his  feelings  It  offended  hi* 
pride.  Other  girls  had  encouraged  Gerald  to  kiss 
them  girls  who  were  not  engaged  to  him  at  all  and 
did  not  expect  to  be. 

He  believed  thut  in  time  he  could  make  Isabel  care 
for  him  "in  the  right  way."  He  was  not  unaware 
of  being  popular  with  the  women.  But  he  was  not 
quite  sure  how  he  ought  to  go  about  it.  Her  stand¬ 
ards  of  manly  desirability  wen-  so  different  from 
those  of  the  girl*  who  udored  dancing  with  him. 

He  smoke-1  two  lonely  cigars  after  dinner  and 
became  more  und  more  nervous  and  apprehensive 
By  this  time  the  Lippins’  dinner  party  must  have 
left  the  table,  he  thought.  He  called  up  the  Lippins' 
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number  on  the  telephone  and  asked  to  speak  to  Miss 
Carter.  He  wanted  to  be  reassured  in  her  own 
sweet  voice  that  she  was  really  his. 

He  was  informed  that  Miss  Carter  was  not  din- 
mg  at  the  Lippina';  that  she  had  not  even  tele¬ 
phoned  her  regrets.  This  seemed  strange,  so  he 
tried  to  cull  her  up  nt  home.  But  the  servant  an¬ 
swering  the  telephone  assured  him  that  not  only- 
had  Miss  Isabel  gone  l p  dine  at  the  Lippins',  but 
that  she  had  sent  word  by  her  chauffeur  that  she 
would  spend  the  night  there!  This  seemed  stranger 
still.  “I'd  like  to  speak  to  Sutton."  -aid  Mr.  Hopkins. 

-He’s  not  here,  sir." 

"Where  is  hcV 

Five  minutes  later  Gerald,  having  secure. I  the 
salo-ui’s  telephone  number  from  Information,  was 
listening  as  calmly  as  he  could  to  the  following 
words  from  Isabel’s  chauffeur,  who  by  this  time  was 
voluble  but  not  yet  incoherent: 

“But  I  saw  her  step  into  Mr.  Uppin’s  house  with 
my  own  eye*,  sir.  ...  No.  Ill;  yes.  sir.  .  .  .  No. 
East— not  West-  .  .  .  You  don’t  say  so.  sir!  .  .  . 
But  those  were  ray  orders;  it  was  not  ray  fault.  .  .  . 
But  that’s  impossible;  the  snow  is  up  to  the  radiator 
by  this  time  .  .  .  Beg  pardon,  «ir?  .  .  .  Perfectly 
respectable  neighborhood,  quite  a  fine  house.  .  .  . 
Very  good.  sir.  ...  I'll  be  here  if  you  need  me. 
Couldn’t  leave  if  I  wanted  to!” 

WITH  growing  rxcitrment.  Gerald  now  called  up 
Information  again  and  after  a  nerve-racking  de¬ 
lay  was  informed  that  the  telephone  connection  at 
No.  1 1 1  had  been  taken  out  only  that  afternoon. 

What  could  it  all  mean?  What  could  he  do?  Then 
suddenly  he  got  an  inspiration.  She  had  told  him 
on$e  that  he  must  prove  himself  a  man.  Nothing 
could  appeal  to  that  girl  as  would  a  dashing  dem¬ 
onstration  of  manly  nerve,  strength,  and  outdoor 


■kill.  Here  was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  A  relief  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  frown  north  for  a  bold  explorer. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  without  notifying  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  hi*  own  or  the  Carter  household.  Gerald 
left  the  houae.  warmly  clad  in  the  sume  north-woods 
costume  which  she  had  been  pleased  to  admin- 
while  up  in  the  Adirondack*,  and  scudding  lightly 
over  the  drift*  on  the  same  snow  shoe*  with  which  hu 
had  previously  raced  into  her  high  regard,  he  turned 
toward  the  frown  north  to  battle  with  the  element* 
The  cold  w-a*  intense.  The  wind  whs  terrific.  But 
did  he  mind?  He  did  not.  It  was  all  for  her  sake 
A  helpless  maiden  in  ppril!  A  hero  to  the  rescue! 
That  was  not  the  way  he  phrased  it,  but  that  is  the 
way  he  fell  it  all  the  same.  And  this  feeling  car¬ 
ried  him  steadfastly  onward  through  the  night. 

THE  helpless  maiden  did  not  seem  to  realise  that 
she  was  in  peril,  nor  did  she  feel  much  like 
bring  rescue-!  as  ycL  She  wus  having  the  time  of 
her  innocent  young  life. 

She  still  believed  that  the  Westerner  had  tried 
his  best  to  telephone  her  purents.  She  still  believed 
•hat  he  had  been  incapacitated  while  braving  the 
storm — all  for  her  sake.  She  knew  nothing  almul 
sprains  except  that  they  hurt.  She  thought  that  h<- 
was  suffering  in  grim  silence  und  that  she  was  em¬ 
bracing  a  romantic  opportunity  to  show  her  grati¬ 
tude  for  all  his  kindness  and  consideration. 

"Guess  that  will  do  for  the  ankle,”  he  remurkei 
with  orthodox  indifference  to  pain.  "Now-  what  do 
you  say  to  some  dinner?  I’m  hungry.” 

"And  I  am  nearly  starved,”  she  answered  with  s 
laugh  of  most  trustful  friendliness. 

“Mind  getting  me  n  cane?  You'll  find  one  in  thr 
hall." 

She  hastened  to  fetch  it  for  him. 

“And  you’ll  find  sonfe  old  mornxsins  in  the  close!  ‘ 
These,  too.  she  brought,  and  he  slipped  them  on 
gingerly.  "Now,  do  be  careful.”  she  counseled.  "Wait, 
let  me  help  you  to  your  feet — your  foot,  I  mean,"  *hc 
amended  laughingly  to  dispel  his  seeming  cm  ur- 
rassmenl.  "There!"  and  offering  her  arm,  with  a 
bow,  she  said:  "You  can’t  take  me  out  to  dinner— 
I  must  take  you  ouL” 

He  also  bowed  gravely,  and,  taking  her  arm.  hob- 


bitnl  out  to  the  dining  room  at  her  side,  stealing  a 
glance  at  her  face  as  hi*  did  so. 

She  wua  going  to  dine  alone  with  a  man!  That 
uas  quite  an  adventure  in  itself  to  Miss  Carter. 
Hut  he  was  a  man  she  had  never  seen  before,  whose 
rime  even  she  did  not  know,  for  she  too  had  forgotten 
such  details  in  the  rush  of  events,  but  best  of  all  he 

a  man  from  the  Golden  West?  It  was  thrilling. 
“What  would  poor  dear  mamma  say  if  she  could 
‘c*’  me  now?"  thought  Isabel  with  a  smile  as  they 
reached  the  table.  To  him  she  said  quietly:  "You 
know  at  11  rat  I  took  you  for  a  butler,  but  now  you’ll 
have  to  Uikc  me  for  a  waitress.”  And  she  drew 
oat  his  chair  for  him. 

•Thanks,"  he  said,  but  remained  standing 
“Where’ll  I  find  the  dinner,  sir?" 

“Oh,  I  can  get  it.”  he  said  and  started  to  do  so. 
-Stop?"  she  commanded,  lie  stopped  "You 
might  hurt  your  ankle.  Please  sit  down.” 

"'Veil,  you’ll  find  most  of  it  on  the  electric  warmers 
in  the  butler's  pantry.”  he  said,  and,  waiting  till  she 
left  the  mom,  took  his  scut,  looking  thoughtful. 

TN  the  pantry  she  also  found  an  apron.  She  put 
lit  on  with  smiling  haste,  and  presently  returned 
bearing  two  steaming  plates  of  soup,  and  suppress 
mg  the  smile. 

They  begun  the  consumption  of  soup  in  silence, 
•at  the  smile  returned,  lie  too  was  smiling,  each 
fsught  the  other  at  it,  and  then  both  broke  out  in  a 
onscious  laugh,  like  boy  and  girl.  It  seemed  won- 
ilrrful  to  her  that  the  first  man  she  had  ever  dined 
alone  with  should  he  a  Westerner.  To  him  it  seemed 
equally  impressive  that  the  last  time  he  should  ever 
-lino  at  all  in  Ihia  house  should  be  with  old  man 
t  atter’s  duughter.  For  to  morrow,  us  it  hupprr.rd. 
\U  house  also  would  be  the  old  man's.  Meanwhile 
Carter’*  daughter  was  waiting  upon  him  in  that 
hansel  "It’s  a  queer  world,”  he  said  to  himself 
with  the  soup. 

Burlesquing  the  immobile  manner  of  a  well- 
trained  servant.  Isabel  noiselessly  removed  the  soup 
piste,  and  returned  with  two  roasted  squab  chickens 
“I’m  afraid  you’ll  find  them  stiff  and  dry  by  this 
time,”  said  her  host  apologetically.  "Hut  I  see 
they're  hot  nt  least.” 

“Perfectly  dtdlcloua!”  said  old  man  Carter's 
.lighter  before  she  had  even  tasted  hers. 

“1  can  offer  you  only  n  very  simple  dinner  this 
nining, '•  he  explained,  "you  sec  I  wasn't  expecting 
-ompany." 

Hail  he  forgotten  what  he  had  told  her  about  an 
•i  pic  ted  gucat?  "Hut  you  had  two  placva  act  at  the 
“b!«."  sh*  remarked,  taking  a  sip  of  water.  There 
inre  wine  glasaea  on  the  table,  but  he  said  nothing 
ilnut  lllling  them;  perhaps  he  remembered  her  re¬ 
mark  early  in  the  evening  when  he  offered  her  some- 
thing  hot  to  drink.  Yes.  he  wanted  to  avoid  frighten¬ 
ing  her  again.  That 
■n»  nice  of  him. 

"Oh,  your  place 
an.  Intended  for  the 
'Iwtar,”  ho  replied, 

I  ilun'l  consider  him 
ttfflpuny.  lie  was  my 
r-immute  at  college; 
ibuut  the  only  real 
friend  I  have  in  this 
Food  seemed 
I"  be  mnking  him 
cimmunlcativ*. 

It  was  all  true. 

•'-rything  he  had 
t-U  her  wan  true, 

■••■•ept  almut  h  i  s 
ankle. 

"*•  your  dinner 
cui*l  was  to  have 
'•  n  *  man?"  mused 
M  '*  Carter  aloud. 

"Why,  did  you 
think  it  wus  u 
‘•man?" 

"Somehow  or  other 
1  did  gnin  that  im- 
t’ltMlon.  Should  I 
‘Pilogiie  for  think- 

you  would  dine 
‘lone  with  n 
■nian?” 

"Not  just  at  pres- 
*dt  if  |  were  you." 

again  they 
'•'Ughed  together. 

I!"y  seemed  to  be 
'"'mg  quite  a  pleas- 
*nC  congenial  time 
'° r  two  utter 
"rangers  who  had  not  known  of  each  other's  exi«t- 
w'°  “ntil  this  evening. 

?h-  *•*  here,  you  mustn’t  do  it  all!”  he  exclaimed 
arose  to  take  the  plates  away. 

"Sit  down!"  old  man  Carter’s  daughter  com- 
n«nded  severely.  "You  can  mix  the  salad  dressing.” 

said.  "That  is."  she  added,  "if  you  know  how.” 


“Just  watch  me?"  he  answered  with  smiling 
arrogance. 

She  brought  in  the  ingredient*.  “Three  of  oil  to 
one  of  vinegar,"  she  said  instructively. 

He  shook  his  head.  “Six  of  oil  to  one  of  vinegar,” 
he  amended  authoritatively. 

“You’ll  spoil  it” 

“You’ll  see." 

He  wss  most  meticulous  about  the  measurements, 
and,  using  a  separate  bowl,  beat  up  the  dressing 
until  it  was  thoroughly  blended  before  pouring  it 
over  the  salad,  which  he  then  mixed  thoroughly  until 
every  leaf  glistened  on  both  sides.  She  watched  him 
with  interest.  Everything  he  did  seemed  interesting 
to  her  now. 

-There.”  he  said  confidently.  “Just  try  that!” 
And  he  served  her  copiously,  picking  out  the  lender  - 
cst  leaves  for  her.  He  awaited  her  verdict. 

“The  best  I  ever  tasted."  she  pronounced  enthusi¬ 
astically.  “Did  you  learn  this  out  West?” 

He  smiled.  “No.  in  France  many  years  ago.” 

So  he  was  not  merely  a  Westerner  but  a  traveled 
man.  That  made  him  still  more  interesting 

“With  a  little  training  I’d  really  make  a  pretty 
good  butler?” 

“And  I  a  pretty  good  maid?” 

“No;  you  don’t  show  the  proper  attitude  toward 
the  butler." 

“I  might  learn  that  in  time.” 

“You  no  longer  seem  to  be  afraid  of  him.  anyway.” 

"I  never  was.” 

“You  were  scared  to  death?”  hr  said. and  shook  his 
finger  at  her.  laughing.  "But  I  told  you  dinner  would 
make  you  feel  better.  There's  more  courage  in  a  six- 
course  dinner  than  a  aix-shooting  revolver.  Sorry  I 
have  only  three  courses  and  two  revolvers  to  offer  you.” 

“It  isn’t  altogether  the  dinner”  she  said  quietly, 
and  shot  him  an  arch  glance,  not  feeling  the  need  of 
masculine  weapons  now. 

"Then  what  is  it?”  he  asked  eagerly  as  if  the  shot 
had  pierced. 

“Can’t  you  guesa?” 

“Nol  Tell  me.  please!” 

“Why.  because  you  sprained  your  ankle'  The 
front  door  ia  no  longer  locked!  I  can  leave  whenever 
I  want  to  now.” 

He  was  somewhat  taken  ahark,  and  she  was 
avenged  for  his  trapping  her  with  the  revolver  when 
she  had  declared  that  “a  woman  could  always  tell  ” 
He  laughed  and  liked  It. 

“Oh.  but  you  wouldn’t  run  away  now.  would  you? 
And  leave  me  nil  alone?  Such  an  unfair  advantage 
to  take  of  a  helpless  cripple.  I  didn’t  think  it  of  you !” 

•That  depends."  she  said. 

Hut  clearly  she  had  no  immediate  Intention  of  run¬ 
ning  into  the  next  house  for  refuge  or  even  for  tele¬ 


this  remote  quarter  until  after  the  storm  had 
stopped,  she  argued.  They  thought  she  was  at  the 
Lippins*.  Let  them  keep  on  thinking  so.  It  seemed 
the  kinder  thing  to  do. 

Since  the  first  bright  gleam  of  admiration  which  she 
had  surprised  upon  his  face  s-on  after  her  arrival, 
not  once  had  be  displayed  a  look  more  personal 
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or  presuming  than  this  same  quizzical  smile  of  curi¬ 
osity  and  amusement  now  hovering  alout  his  firm 
lips  as  she  watched  him  unaware*.  It  piqued  her. 
She  could  not  help  wondering  what  he  really  thought 
of  her.  She  could  not  help  wanting  to  make  him  tell. 

He  too  was  puzzled.  He  could  not  uccount  for  her 
complete  change  of  manner.  It  was  clear  to  him, 
confusingly  so.  that  her  attitude  was  not  merely  one 
of  trust  but  of  growing  interest.  Why?  He  was 
no  ladies'  man.  He  wa*  u  mere  mining  engineer  who 
had  lived  a  rough  life  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization 
so  long  that,  as  he  was  painfully  aware  in  her  dainty 
presence,  it  had  rubbed  off  whatever  drawing-room 
polish  he  had  ever  possessed.  She  had  Aim  wonder¬ 
ing  now.  and  she  knew  it.  She  enjoyed  it. 

“Do  tell  me  how  you  happen  to  have  this  charming 
town  bouse.”  she  asked.  She  was  actually  putting 
him  at  ease  in  his  own  house. 

"Bought  it,”  he  replied  laconically. 

"But  I  meant  why.  You  are  an  outdoor  man.” 
Her  admiration  for  outdoor  men  crept  into  her  deli¬ 
cate  intonation.  "I  shouldn't  think  you’d  go  in  for 
this  sort  of  thing  when  you  can  have  the  other.” 

He  hesitated,  and  the  haunted  look  returned— for 
the  first  time  since  thr  ankle  episode  “Didn’t  get  it 
for  myself,"  he  mumbled  "There’s  some  kind  of  uti 
ice  out  there  in  the  refrigerator,  if  you  think  you’d 
like  some."  He  wanted  to  change  the  subjcct- 

SHE  wa*  not  interested  in  ice*  at  present.  She  was 
leaning  forward,  both  bare  elbows  on  the  table,  und 
her  chin  in  her  hands.  She  knew  she  could  make  him 
talk;  *he  could  always  make  them  talk  about  thorn 
selves.  "You  say  you  didn’t  get  it  for  yourself?” 
"No— for  my  wife.” 

“Oh,”  said  Miss  Tarter,  and  now  there  wa*  a  long 

pauae 

For  his  wife!  Oh,  deur!  Somehow  that  spoiled 
everything.  She  did  not  want  to  marry  him,  but  ahe 
did  not  want  him  to  be  married’  "Oh,  well.  I  might 
have  known  it."  she  said  to  heraelf  with  a  sigh.  She 
never  had  any  luck. 

"I  don't  care  for  iweeta  myself,”  he  said,  "but  don't 
you  want  some  dessert.  or  fruit?" 

Mias  Carter  ahook  her  head.  "Ju.l  u  demitaaa*," 
■he  said  unenthusiastically. 

He  had  already  startrd  the  coffee  machine  at  work, 
one  of  thuw-  quick-acting  vacuum  affair*.  He  poured 
two  cupful*  and  handed  her  one. 

"I  hope  you  didn't  mind  my  asking  those  imper¬ 
tinent  question*,”  ahe  *aid,  looking  into  her  coffee 
cup.  “You  *«-e  I  never  met  anyone  like  you  before,  and 
it’i  so  convenient  to  know  the  people  one  dine*  with.” 

He  amiled  at  the  deliciously  droll  way  she  *nld  It. 
"1  know  just  how  you  feel  about  it.”  he  replied,  “and 
I  may  fallow  your  example  after  you  get  thruuuh. 
Fire  away!” 

Out  in  hi*  part  of  the  world  it  wa*  still  considered 

bad  form  to  n*k  a 
stranger  oven 
"Where  do  you  come 
from?"— a  relic  of 
the  old  days  when 
many  strangers  had 
reasons  for  not 
wanting  to  toll.  But 
he  did  not  resent  her 
personal  Inlerest  In 
him.  Hardly.  In 
fuel,  he  had  n  most 
unaccountable  i  m  - 
pulse  to  let  himself 
gu  and  tell  her  many 
things.  That  was 
not  his  habit.  That 
hud  not  been  his 
original  plan. 

"Well,  to  begin 
with."  she  said,  sip¬ 
ping  her  coffee,  "why 
do  you  keep  so  many 
revolvers  about?” 

"Only  two.  Hut  I 
don’t  keep  them;  I 
offer  them  to  my 
guests,  like  ciga¬ 
rettes."  He  had  pro¬ 
duced  his  cigarette 
case.  "Have  one?” 
he  asked. 

“No.  thanks."  she 
replied  absently. 
"May  I?" 

"Of  course.”  And 
she  went  on:  "The 
revolver  on  the 
smoking  tabic  when 
I  first  came  in  — 

what  were  you  going  to  do  with  that  one?’’ 

He  wa*  lighting  his  cigarette.  “Kill  myself."  he 
said,  and  blew  out  the  match. 

Miss  Carter  wa*  startled,  but  she  did  not  stir. 
Upon  second  thought,  nothing  ought  to  surprise  her 
to-night.  Nothing  ought  ever  to  surprise  her  again. 
She  felt  like  Alice  in  Wonderland.  But  thr  spirit 


phoning  home  Foe  what  good  would  it  do  to  alarm 
the  family  unnecessarily?  No  one  could  get  up  to 


She  had  nrrrr  been  lacr  to  /ace  with  trouble  before,  real  trouble 
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of  gay  badinage  had  been  snuffed  out  with  the 
match.  The  sinister  atmosphere  which  she  had 
sensed  earlier  in  the  evening  returned.  She  recalled 
his  wild  and  haggard  look  when  he  came  to  the 
door.  So  this  was  the  explanation! 

In  a  low  voice,  and  with  the  sweetest,  most  con* 
cetned  manner,  she  said:  “You  wouldn't  do  that, 
would  you!” 

He  nodded,  avoiding  her  eyes.  “If  you  had  been 
five  minutes  later,  I  would  have.  But  you  rang  the 
door  bell  and — saved  my  life.”  He  laughed  aloud, 
as  if  it  were  a  great  joke,  but  Wicked  the  ashes 
self-consciously. 

Her  eye*  grew  big  as  she  pondered  this  thing. 
She  was  not  given  to  saving  men’s  lives.  “Why  did 
you  want  to  kill  yourself?”  It  was  not  curiosity; 
it  was  kindness.  No  one,  not  even  a  reserved  West¬ 
erner.  could  have  resented  such  sweet  solicitude. 

He  smoked  a  moment,  then,  looking  at  his  ciga¬ 
rette,  not  at  her:  “Well,"  he  said  with  a  conscious 
smile,  “suppose  you  had  made  yourself  something  of 
nil  expert  in  your  profession;  hard  study  at  home 
and  abroad,  hard  work  out  on  the  frontiers  of  many 
lands,  East  Africa,  South  America,  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  Suppose,  just  when  you  had  it  all  fixed 
to  cush  in  nt  Inst  on  all  those  years  of  toil  and 
exile  in  the  wilds,  everything  you  had  hoped 
and  planned  and  worked  like  the  devil  for 
since  you  were  a  kid.  had  all  slipped  out  be¬ 
tween  your  fingers  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  didn’t  do  a  stroke  of  the  work  except  to 
talk  you  into  believing  like  a  poor  boob  that 
he  was  on  the  level!  Well.  I  guess  you’d 
find  it  sort  of  disturbing-  sort  of  disturbing.” 

He  ended  with  a  laugh,  as  if  ashamed  of  hav¬ 
ing  told  her  so  much. 

“But  I  shouldn’t  kill  myself  just  for  that." 

“Neither  would  I:  That  isn’t  all.”  Then 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  stopped.  He 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  tell  her  the  rest.  She 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  ask. 


forgetting  now  to  be  self-conscious.  “I’m  no  quit¬ 
ter.  I’m  down,  but  I’m  not  out.  That  woman— bah! 
Good  riddance.  The  man  who  got  my  mines — I  can 
get  back  at  him!"  he  stopped  and  gave  Miss  Carter 
a  curious  look.  “I  have  it  in  my  power  right  now 
to  hurt  that  fellow  worse  than  he  could  ever  dream 
of  hurting  me!” 

“Good!  Do  it!"  said  that  man’s  daughter.  “He 
deserves  to  suffer." 

“By  God.  I  am  tempted  to  follow  your  advice!"  he 
said  with  a  fierceness  she  had  not  expected. 

She  gated  across  the  table  at  him  in  innocent 
admiration.  "My!"  she  exclaimed,  thrilled  by  a  sense 
of  his  power,  but  cringing  a  little  in  spit*  of  her 
sense  of  security.  “I’m  glad  /  am  not  the  one  you 
want  to  hurt!  What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

The  man  from  the  frontier  arose  from  the  table 
and  looked  down  at  this  delicious  morsel  before  him 
as  if  he  meant  to  devour  her  for  dessert. 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  sound  except  from 
the  conflict  of  the  storm  without,  as  if  it  were 
furious  to  break  through  the  restraining  walls  of 
the  bouse  “Why.  I’m  going  to  wash  the  dishes." 
replied  Miss  Carter's  strange  host,  turning  away. 


hardiest  of  outdoor  men,  and  Gerald,  though  a  grace¬ 
ful  athlete,  was  not  in  training.  He  was  going  more 
and  more  slowly;  he  was  obliged  more  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  to  rest  in  the  lee  of  tall  buildings  and  wait 
there  panting  for  momentary  lulls  in  the  storm  be¬ 
fore  pushing  on.  He  wus  not  accustomed  to  punish¬ 
ing  himself,  to  making  himself  do  thing*  that  he 
thought  he  could  not  do.  He  bad  never  stuck  to  any 
one  thing  in  life  long  enough  to  get  much  character. 
“I’ll  have  to  give  up,"  he  said  to  himself,  “1  simply 
can't  do  it.”  And  he  turned  west  to  sock  the  shelter 
of  one  of  his  clubs  on  the  Avenue.  He  was  not  aware 
that  Mr.  Carter  was  dining  there.) 

“First,  we  scrape  the  dishes  all  quite  clean,  like 
this,"  the  Westerner  was  now  saying  in  the  kindly 
manner  of  an  expert  golfer  patiently  showing  a  girl 
a  new  stroke. 

“Wai^  a  minute."  said  the  girl.  She  had  found 
another  apron  and  was  holding  it  up  for  him. 

“Thanks.”  he  said,  and,  donning  the  apron,  he 
began  again. 

“Wait,"  she  repeated  and  tied  his  apron  in  the 
back.  Then  they  began  scraping  away  in  concert. 

"Am  I  doing  it  right?"  asked  dumly  Miss  Carter, 
bending  absorbedly  over  the  garbage  can  in 
her  pink  taffeta  dinner  gown. 

“You're  doing  fine,"  he  replied.  She  did 
not  laugh.  He  was  so  glad;  she  was  too  hu¬ 
morous  to  laugh,  lie  had  anticipated  thut 
she  would  giggle  and  regard  the  matter  a*  "a 
lark."  Her  sporting  superiority  to  the  silly 
caste  prejudices  of  her  class  surprised  and 
pleased  him.  He  had  not  expected  so  much 
of  the  little  daughters  of  the  rich. 

“And  now  we  dump  the  dishes  and  glasses 
and  silver  into  dishpan  number  one,"  which 
he  had  filled  with  scalding  hot  water  and  had 
quickly  rendered  soapy.  “Then  rub  each  one 
thoroughly  with  this  nice  little  wooden- 
handled  mop.  That’s  right.  And  now  we 
plunge  them  one  by  one  into  this  second  dish- 
pan  of  fresh  hot  wutcr  to  rinse  off  all  th« 
soapsuds.” 

“Great  idea."  said  Isabel,  nodding. 

“Then  we  fish  them  out  one  at  u  time  and 
no,  no,  you  don’t  hove  to  dry  them  with  a 
dishcloth;  that  is  an  exploded  theory."  He 
Iwgon  stacking  them  up  on  edge  in  u  win-  dry¬ 
ing  basket.  “You  see?  They  will  drain  them¬ 
selves  dry.  It’s  perfectly  easy  when  you 
know  how.” 


SHE  had  never  been  face  to  face  with 
trouble  before,  real  trouble,  and  he  seemed 
so  young  and  strong  to  be  so  down  and 
desperate.  Sho  wanted  so  much  and  so  dis¬ 
interestedly  to  help  this  man  she  had  never 
seen  before.  And  now  that  he  had  spoken  of  IV 
a  wife  she  felt  thut  she  could  abandon  the  41 
barriers  maidens  are  constantly  conscious  of  B 
in  the  presence  of  uncluimed  males.  She  wL 
could  show  her  natural  human  sympathy  for 
a  man  in  distress  without  fear  of  being  ■ 
misunderstood. 

"You  don't  look  like  the  kind  to  give  up 
easily,"  she  said,  and  her  admiring  gaxe  said 
much  mom  than  thut.  “Think  of  all  a  man 
has  to  live  for." 

"Well,  it  so  happens,"  he  replied,  lighting 
another  cigarette,  "that  there  is  nothing  now  V 
I  core  to  live  for.” 

"You  said  you  had  a  wife."  ™ 

"No.  1  didn't;  I  said  I  bought  and  furnished 
this  house  for  a  wife.  But  that’s  Just  the 
point."  He  laughed  again  as  If  it  were  a 
great  Joke  on  himself.  "When  all  this  hap¬ 
pened  the  woman  who  had  promised  to  marry 
me  decided  thut  she  did  not  care  to  b*  my 
wife  after  all.  thank  you.” 

“Then  she  can’t  be  much  of  a  woman!" 
broke  in  Isabel  impulsively.  "Excuse  me.  but 
she  can’t  be.’* 

He  turned  abruptly  toward  her.  and  she 
blushed  furiously,  expecting  a  reproof  for 
her  presumption..  But  he  only  said,  still 
gaxing  at  her:  “I  hudn’t  seen  the  real  thing  for  so 
long  that  I  was  fooled  by  a  fuke.  I  realize  that 
now.”  he  added  quietly. 

She,  on  her  part,  realized  the  pleasing  implica¬ 
tion,  but  this  was  no  time  to  think  of  that.  "You 
are  not  going  to  pay  sac*  a  woman  the  compliment 
of  killing  yourself!"  she  said  earnestly.  “You  ore 
nut  going  to  takr  your  life  simply  because  she  hadn’t 
n  chance  to  spoil  it!”  the  girl  went  on.  “and  you 
are  not  going  to  lose  faith  in  yourself  merely  be¬ 
cause  you’ve  lost  faith  in  some  other  man?  Why, 
If  you  are  the  sort  I  believe  you  to  be.  you  will 
simply  begin  at  the  bottom  again  and  with  all  the 
skill  and  the  experience  you’ve  gained  come  bark  and 
show  them!" 

Her  girlish  eyes  were  bright  with  belief  in  him. 
and  somehow  for  the  first  time  in  many  nervous  days, 
many  sleepless  nights,  he  too  began  to  feel  that  he 
was  the  sort  she  believed  him  to  be.  "Look  here!”  he 
said,  suddenly  laughing,  "are  you  a  psychsnalysist?” 
"A  what?" 

“The  doctor— he  calls  this  thing  melancholia;  I 
call  it  hell — he  has  been  advising  me  to  try  a  psych- 
analysist.  They  make  you  talk  your  troubles  out  of 
your  system,  he  says,  and  then  you  wake  up  and 
forget  ’em.  11c  was  threatening  to  take  me  to  one 
this  very  evening  after  dinner,  but  I’m  not  the  talk¬ 
ing  kind.  At  least,  I  thought  I  wasn’t,  but  I  guess 
I  am  with  you.  I  hope  you  don’t  mind-" 

"I  like  it."  said  Miss  Carter. 

"You’re  dead  right  about  this  thing,"  he  went  on. 


LTER  adorable  underlip  was  drawn  in  and 
11  she  was  working  away  as  eagerly  a*  a 
young  art  student  painting  in  the  awesome 
presence  of  the  master.  “I  had  no  idea  il 
was  so  interesting,"  she  said. 

“Oh.  it’s  interesting  enough  till  the  novelty 
wears  off;  then  it’s  a  bore.  Personally  I'd 
^k  rather  cook  for  a  dozen  than  wash  dishes  for 
^k  one.  Cooking  is  an  art—  the  most  useful 
^k  one  in  the  world,  therefore  the  most  deapnwd 

^k  by  useless  people.” 

■  "The  French  take  it  seriously  as  an  arl." 

CV  *be  -apl.  "The  French  Government  nwsnk-i 
Marguerey,  the  Boulevard  restaurateur,  a 
Legion  of  Honor  ribbon  for  his  Filet  du  Sole 
au  Vin  Blanc.” 

“Yes,  but  that's  France.  The  French  are 
always  more  honest,  more  artistic.  Just  us  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples  are  always  more  snob- 
blah.  more  dishonest.” 

What  a  wonderful  man!  He  could  wash 
dishes  nnd  philosophize  on  art  at  the  sunn' 
time.  Her  interest  was  growing.  They  had 
finished  the  dishes  and  were  now  drying  the  silver 

“Where  did  you  get  all  this  experience?"  she  asked 

“Oh,  out  on  the  frontier,"  he  replied  absently,  but 
would  not  enlarge  upon  the  fascinating  theme.  "You 
harr  to  learn  how  to  do  things  for  yourself  out  there- 
So  often  there's  no  one  else  to  do  them  for  you.  They 
would  as  soon  think  of  saddling  your  horse  as  brush¬ 
ing  your  teeth  for  you  out  there." 

“It  isn’t  how  much  you  have,  but  how  much  you 
can  do  that  counts  out  there."  said  Isabel  senten- 
tiously,  for  she  wanted  him  to  sec  that  she  knew. 
She  hoped  he  wouldn't  considrr  her  a  tenderfoot,  u 
useless  person. 

They  were  tossing  knives,  forks,  nnd  spoons  one 
by  one  into  the  silver  basket  with  a  not  unpleasant 
jangling  noise.  “I’ll  never  forget."  he  went  on,  “how 
proud  I  was  when  our  camp  cook  in  the  first  outfit  I 
worked  with  began  calling  me  by  my  first  name 
That  showed  that  I  had  made  good.  My,  wasn't  1 
the  pleased  kid!  That's  all."  he  added;  "thank  you 
very  much.” 

Miss  Carter  helped  him  take  off  his  apron  and 
then  he,  quite  delicately — breathlessly,  to  tell  the 
truth— helped  her  off  with  hers.  She  turned  and 
looked  up  at  her  teacher,  with  her  head  on  one  side. 
“Have  I  made  good?"  she  askrd. 

He  burst  out  laughing,  as  if  somehow’  delighted  with 
her.  “You  betcha!”  he  answered  in  the  vernacular. 

"My  name  is  Isabel." 

“Have  I  made  good  witb  you?” 

“You  betcha!"  (Continn'd  ««  page  dd) 


Hid  s hr  rrmliie  nhat  s hr  was  doing 


“Indeed  you're  not !"  she  said,  springing  up.  “That’s 
not  the  butler’s  duty;  it’s  the  waitress’s." 

“But  you  don’t  know  how!" 

“Well,  do  your 

“Huh!  Ill  show  you."  he  replied,  with  the  same 
humorously  boastful  manner  as  when  referring  to 
the  salad.  “Come  on.  waitress!" 


REMEMBERING  to  take  his  cane  and  to  limp,  he 
held  the  door  open  for  her.  and  as  she  passed 
close  by  him  out  into  the  butler’s  pantry  an  intoxicat¬ 
ing  fragrance  smote  him  like  a  blow  and  hr  cringed, 
as  if  afraid  lest  her  filmy  garments  would  brush  his 
hand  upon  the  door.  "My.  what  a  perfectly  thrilling 
time  I’m  having!"  she  was  saying  to  herself  as  she 
passed  him.  “I  have  been  dining  with  a  min  on  the 
verge  of  suicide,  and  now  I’m  going  to  wash  his 
dishes  for  him.  What  would  mamma  think  »».“ 
But  that  there  could  be  still  more  in  store  for  her 
did  not  come  into  her  excited  head. 

(Gerald  wearyingly  plodding  along  through  the 
storm  was  now  only  halfway  to  his  distant  goal.  He 
was  not  suffering  from  the  cold,  in  fact  he  was  per¬ 
spiring.  but  he  was  beginning  to  weaken  from  the 
terrific  effort  of  bucking  the  wind.  Several  persons 
died  in  that  famous  storm,  as  may  be  remembered 
from  the  newspapers  of  the  following  morning.  A 
northwest  gale  is  bad  enough  out  upon  the  plains, 
but  when  it  comes  swooping  down  through  the  nar¬ 
row  canons  of  city  streets  lined  with  skyscraping 
apartment  houses  it  '•  almost  irresistible,  even  to  the 
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SHACKLETON’S  GREAT  ADVENTURE 
IN  THE  ICE-LOCKED  SOUTH 


WHEN,  back  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  191-1,  his  good 
ship  Endurance  set  sail 
from  Buenos  Aires  for 
the  frozen  South.  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  trip  would 
be  "the  biggest  polar 

journey  ever  attempted."  His  expedition  of  1907-09  had  failed 
by  ninety-seven  miles  to  reach  the  Pole,  and  in  the  meantime 
Amundsen  and  Scott  had  beaten  him  to  the  honor,  so  Sir  Ernest 
was  going  to  try  for  something  nobody  had  ever  undertaken.  His 
heart  wns  set  upon  outdoing  all  other  polar  adventurers  by  explor¬ 
ing  as  thoroughly  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  continent  that 
lies  inside  the  Antarctic 
Circle.  The  plan  was 
for  Shackleton  and  his 
own  party  to  go  to  the 
coast  line  on  the  Wed¬ 
dell  Sen  and  bo  met  far 
Inland  by  Captain  /F.neas 
Mackintosh  and  nine 
companions,  who  were  to 
come  from  the  shore  of 
the  Ross  Sea,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pole. 

Although  Shackleton 
failed  to  reach  his  des¬ 
tination.  the  journey, 
which  is  told  in  the  re¬ 
markable  photographs  on 
this  and  the  four  follow¬ 
ing  pages,  gave  him  all 
the  thrills  he  was  look¬ 
ing  for. 

The  first  news  from 
Sir  Ernest  came  out  of 
the  South  last  May,  when 
he  cabled  his  arrival  at 
Port  Stanley,  Falklund 
Islands.  In  the  account 
of  his  experiences  he  told 
of  discovering  a  new  land 
with  200  miles  of  coast 
and  naming  it  Caird 
Coast.  Then  there  were 
northeasterly  gales,  and 
the  Endurance  was  shel¬ 
tered  for  a  time  behind 
large  bergs,  but  eventual¬ 
ly  she  was  besot  in  the 
ice,  which  did  not  open 
again.  That  wns  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  1915.  and.  unlike 
the  customary  weather 
for  that  time  of  the  year, 
which  was  summer  in 
the  Antarctic,  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  below  zero. 

The  ice  pack  in  which 
the  Endurance  was  held 
zigzagged  across  the 
Weddell  Sea  in  March 
and  April,  and  one  day 
it  drove  her  straight 
toward  a  great  stranded 
berg.  The  men  were 
sure  their  ship  would  be 

smashed  and  they  would  all  bo  drowned,  but  the  wind  changed 
suddenly  and  the  pack  drifted  away  to  safety. 

In  June  the  ice  ridged  up  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  near  the  ship, 
and  by  July  the  ridges  were  forty  feet.  There  was  great  pressure 
against  the  hull,  and  on  August  1  the  ship  was  hove  bodily  out  of 
the  ice,  with  her  rudder  split.  She  broke  clear  of  the  floe  early  in 
October,  but  soon  there  was  renewed  pressure,  and  on  the  16th  of 
that  month  she  was  thrown  out  on  the  ice  again,  in  the  space  of  ten 
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seconds.  Eleven  days 
later  huge  blocks  of  ice 
caved  in  the  vessel’s  hull, 
and  all  hands  abandoned 
her,  taking  the  boats  and 
sledges  and  part  of  the 
provisions. 

For  two  months  the 

party  drifted  north.  Then  the  ice  became  strong  enough  to  travel 
over,  and  a  march  was  begun  through  deep  snow.  Often  during 
this  march  the  men  had  to  cut  their  way  through  high  pressure- 
ridges.  At  the  end  of  five  days  the  ice  became  poor  again  and 
Patience  Camp  was  set  up  on  a  drifting  island  of  ice.  Three  months 

were  spent  on  this  floe. 
One  day  a  great  berg 
drove  through  the  pack, 
missing  the  party  by  only 
2<>0  yards.  A  little  later 
their  floe  split  to  pieces 
on  a  swell  and  the  men 
took  to  the  boats.  They 
were  pulled  up  for  the 
night  on  another  rocking 
floe  only  100  feet  long. 
Another  night  was  spent 
on  an  iccl>org.  Then,  at 
noon  on  April  II,  the  ice 
opened  suddenly  and  the 
party  escaped  In  the 
boats,  three  in  number, 
to  the  open  sen,  making 
their  way  to  Elephant 
Islnnd.  They  I  a  n  d  e  d 
there  on  a  small  beach 
on  April  16.  Food  was 
short,  and  it  was  then 
that  Sir  Ernest  started 
off  with  five  men  in  u 
boat  for  South  Georgia, 
760  miles  northeastward. 

This  small  boat  became 
so  ice-covered  that  on  the 
sixth  day  out  even  the 
oars  had  to  be  jetJiauJied 
to  relieve  the  weight. 
There  were  constant 
gales  until  the  little 
party  landed  in  a  small 
cove.  Four  d  u  y  s  Inter 
they  reached  the  head  of 
King  Haakon  Bay  and  on 
•May  19  Sir  Ernest  with 
two  men  set  out  across 
the  islnnd.  They  reached 
Stromness  whaling  sta¬ 
tion  the  following  day. 
A  whaler  attempted  to 
reach  the  marooned  men, 
but  the  ice  was  too  much 
for  her.  and  she  made 
for  the  Falklands. 

Sir  Ernest  made  n  sec¬ 
ond  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  get  the  men  in  a  vessel 
lent  by  the  Uruguayan 
Government,  and  a  third 
in  a  small  wooden 
schooner,  the  Emma, 
which  he  secured  in  south¬ 
ern  Chile.  The  Emma  returned  to  Punta  Arenas,  where  Sir  Ernest 
chartered  the  steamer  Yelcho,  in  which  he  finally  reached  his  men. 

Captain  Mackintosh  and  his  men  had  no  better  luck  than  the 
Shackleton  party.  Twenty-one  months  ago  the  Aurora,  in  which 
they  sailed,  broke  away  in  a  blizzard  off  Ross  Barrier  and  left  Mackin¬ 
tosh  and  his  companions  on  shore.  The  ship,  with  her  rudder  gone, 
drifted  to  New  Zealand  last  March.  She  was  repaired,  and  Sir  Ernest 
.'ailed  on  her  December  23.  1916,  to  rescue  the  Mackintosh  party. 


In  taking  the  photograph t  reproduced  on  this  and  the  four  folloulng  pagei  Frank  Hurleg. 
photographer  to  the  Shackleton  expedition,  achleced  a  distinction  that  u-tll  make  him 
ended  by  all  outdoor  camera  men.  It  it  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  tag  that  'hit  tel 
of  tnaptholt.  taken  at  a  whole.  it  the  knelt  group  of  newt  photographs  erer  made.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  are  unequaled  for  dr  id  itorg-telling  qua  lit  in.  Collier’  n  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  pricilega  of  publishing  them  for  the  Hr  it  time  In  this  country 


Sir  Erne*  Shaekleloa  (right  and  <  spuin  Wondr,  . .tching  the  lee  premure  from  the  ship’s  deck. 
The  Endurance  >a*  hemmed  is  by  big  ice  floes  for  eight  mosths  before  she  sank  in  the  Weddell  Sea 
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An  eipansite  lira  of  the  big  ire  field  in  which  the  Endurance  drifted  for  two  months  in  the 
Weddell  Sea.  One  day.  after  the  floe  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  swells  and  by  clashes  with 
other  floating  ice.  a  heary  wind  droie  the  ship  toward  a  stranded  berg,  and  death  to  the  whole 
party  seenud  certain;  but  the  wind  shifted  and  the  floe  drifted  safely  past  the  berg 
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Sir  Ernest  Shaekleton  (right)  and  Prank  Hurley,  the 
photographer,  in  front  of  their  tent  on  a  drifting  ice  floe 
railed  Patience  Camp.  Hurley  is  preparing  blubber(whale 
fat)  for  cooking.  Blubber  was  the  chief  item  of  diet 


This  ire  was  at  flrst  as  smooth  as  the  surface  of  a  froien  pond.  I.ater.  in  August.  1*11.  it  became  a  nightmare,  to  use  the  words  of  the  photographer.  Illocka 
weighing  forty  or  Afty  Ions  were  cast  up  around  the  ship.  At  one  time  the  ice  floe  eame  within  two  feet  of  the  «essrl.  and  then,  aa  If  by  miracle,  slopped.  The 
Endurance  was  free  only  once,  for  a  day  or  two.  In  the  eight  weeks  from  the  time  she  was  hesel  until  the  ire  crushed  her  and  the  ara  swallowed  her  up 
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close-up  fla.-hlij-ht  of  (he  mwl,  with  the  exploring  part>‘*  front  yard  ai 
the  men  is  seen  bringing  food  lo  the  dog*.  whose  kennel*  are  the  lit  lie 
does  were  seldom  used  except  for  haallne  in  food.  »oeh  as  blubber  and  pe 
were  eaten  by  the  men.  After  the  ship  went  down  nearly  all  the  traveling 


WeifUi*  the  does  to  see  whether  they  were  eainine  or 
losing  fle*h.  The  party  expected  lo  use  the  does  on  a  lone 
o>er land  trip  in  the  sprine.  hut  their  plan*  were  spoiled, 
and  many  of  the  dogs  had  to  be  shot  to  save  food 
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The  hndurance  (join*  down  in  the  Weddell  Se».  <>n  August  I.  1915.  she  -as  hove  bodily  out  of  her  bed.  She  heeled  half  over  with  her  rudder  broken.  She  broke 
clear  of  Ihe  floe  in  October,  but  soon  there  was  renewed  pressure,  and  she  was  thrown  ont  on  the  ice  again  in  ten  seconds.  A  few  days  later  she  was  squeezed 
again  and  her  hull  caved  in  under  heavy  pressure,  and  all  hands  left  her.  taking  the  boats,  sledges,  and  provisions.  When  this  pressure  was  released, 
the  Endurance  slipped  down  into  the  crack.  The  photographer  clicked  his  camera  as  the  ice  was  closing  over  the  ship  and  breaking  off  her  masts  and  rigging 
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Sharklrlon  nnd  8»#  of  hU  mm  wit  mu  out 
on  their  heroic  Journey  of  740  mile*  from 
Kir phanl  Inland  Is  aeek  help  for  the  twen¬ 
ty-two  comrade*  Irfl  behind.  The  lilllr 
boat  encountered  many  heavy  gale*.  and 
•  ••  In  constant  danfrr  of  being  overturned 


lirmoi  mu  anow  (Irfl)  I  torn  the 
mouth  of  an  Ire  hole  In  which  Ihr 
maroonrd  mm  lived  pari  of  Ihr  lime 
Ihry  »i  rr  wullinu  on  Klrphnnl 
(•land  for  Sharklrlon  lo  romr  hark 
from  Ihr  North  and  rrarur  Ihrm 


Help  coming  al  laat!  The  acme  on  Elephant  Island  when  on 
left  there  four  months  before.  Sir  Ernest  is  seen  coming  in 
physical  hardships  and  the  suspense  of  wailing  against  od< 
The  camera  man  must  hare  been  born  with  a  photographer's 


te**ful  attempts.  Sharklrlon  reached  Ihr  twenty-two  men  he  had 
the  steamer  Yelcho.  which  it  hidden  by  the  hills.  Despite  mrre 
•  mine  the  worwe  off  for  their  stay  on  the  island, 
the  little  boat  from  the  rewrue  ship  -us  sighted 


forgotten  his  (oh 


Intelligence 


OXY-ACETYLENE 
WELDINGS  CUTTING 


i  cully.  I  don’t  think  such  a  confidence  prims  and  Germany's  high -was  fleet.  * 
game  was  ever  attempted  before.  The  One's  first  impression  is  quite  differ- 
Austrian  Government  had  been  his —  ent  over  there.  The  moment  you  cross  I* 
what  do  you  cal!  it?— his  sucker.  He  the  threshold  of  the  Admiralty  you  / 
had  actually  approached  Vienna,  whis-  face  an  air  of  secrecy  and  mystery.  | 
penng  that  Great  Britain  was  readier  There  are  policemen  to  be  passed,  and  ( 
to  talk  peace  than  anyone  knew  on  you  notice  civilians  who  seem  to  be  on 
the  outside.  The  British  Government,  some  errand,  but  who  watch  you  with  ‘ 
he  said,  would  discuss  tentative  terms,  too  much  interest.  When  your  creden 
hut  it  would  have  to  be  done  informally  tials  have  been  examined  a  guide  is 
and  secretly.  He  was  the  man  to  ar-  furnished,  and  you  need  him.  for  he 
range  matters,  to  put  the  thing  through  takes  you  down  steps  and  up  steps. 

— for  a  consideration.  through  interminable  dim  corridors,  ex  I  L' 

"Vienna,  to  all  appearances,  actually  tricating  you  from  the  demands  of  I 
look  that  bait.  Money  was  no  object.  guards  who  appear  here  and  there  |  I 
If  the  swindler  would  bring  the  Bril-  from  the  obscurity.  He  leaves  you  at  \ 
ish  representative  to  a  neutral  country,  last  in  front  of  a  leather-covered  door 
they  would  send  commissioners  to  coo-  behind  which  a  great  silence  broods. 
ffT  with  him.  The  opening  of  that  door  alters  ^ 

“It  became  necessary  for  the  swindler  everything.  Dealing  light  floods  a  i 
to  find  the  British  plenipotentiary  he  large  room  through  windows  facing  the 

|  had  agreed  to  produce  You  know  how  Horse  Guards  Parade.  A  fire  burns 

he  got  him.  Poor  little  chap!  He  kept  oriskly.  There  is  a  solidity  about  the 

his  word.  He  did  come  to  England  for  room  and  iu  furnishings  that  goes 

further  instructions,  and  he  got  them—  with  its  air  of  unalterable  purpose.  > 
i  to  go  back  to  his  desk  and  forget  all  Men  move  about,  but  immediately  one  . 

I  about  it.  I  daresay  he's  there  now.  figure  catches  the  attention  and  holds  I  | 

bending  over  figures  in  a  bad  light,  it.  On  the  padded  fender  sits  a  slender.  ) 

thinking  that  a  diplomat*  career  has  wiry  asan  la  the  conventional  nasal 
I  iu  drawbacks  after  all.  Meantime  the  uniform  Above  his  smiling  face  a 
aristocratic  commissioners?  Doubtless  broad  forehead  recedes  between  fringes 
they  are  still  waiting."  of  curling  hair.  Still,  he  looks  young. I 

I.  V.r  possessed  of  an  abundant  vitality.  He  . 

Itutment  in  Me  net  springs  up.  smiling  a  welcome.  He 

T  KNEW  of  two  secluded  rooms  in  lighU  a  cigarette,  pacing  about  the 
1  laindon  about  which  this  business  of  room  as  he  talks.  His  smile  never  hides 
i  intelligence  centered,  and  of  two  men.  the  uninterrupted  anxiety  of  his  eyes, 
quiet  geniuses,  who  largely  controlled  That  makes  him  seem  at  first  like  the 
it.  If  for  nothing  else  than  contrast  I  ver y  different  figure  in  the  alpaca  | 
wanted  to  see  those  rooms  and  those 
men,  for  through  their  inventions  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  pretty  completely  purged 
of  the  spy  terror  and  Germany  has 
been  given  one  of  her  own.  The  thing 
was  arranged.  I  walked  from  the 
smug  respectability  of  the  Embank¬ 
ment  into  the  a  mating  somnolence  of 
Scotland  Yard.  In  the  office  of  a 
church  society  one  would  have  found 
more  movement,  more  anxiety. 

The  man  I  had  come  to  see  sat  be¬ 
hind  a  littered  desk.  He  srore  a  light 
alpaca  jacket,  and  his  necktie  was  a 
tnlle  awry.  He  had  the  pleasantest 
and  the  sharpest  eye*  imaginable,  tell 
which,  however,  showed  somethmr  of 
that  strain  I  was  to  notice  so  generally 
in  men’a  eyes  at  the  front.  It  was  as 
if.  while  risking  nothing  physical  him¬ 
self,  he  shared  the  deadly  anxiety  of 
his  agents  at  work  for  from  the  safety 
and  the  quiet  of  this  place.  Ilis  square¬ 
ly  cut  and  powerful  features  suggested 
a  secretive  mind.  That  at  least  was  in 
keeping  with  one's  idea  of  Scotland 
Yard.  The  necessity  for  it.  he  let  me 
know,  was  infinitely  graver  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  British  In¬ 
telligence. 

And  as  I  talked  to  the  reticent  man 
with  the  pleasant,  sharp,  and  tired 
eves.  I  had  to  remind  myself  that  a 
secret -service  net  covering  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  France,  and  large  portions  of  the 
war  tone  was  amenable  to  his  hand 
I  had  returned  a  few  days  before 


Welding  saved  this 
concern  87  days 
shut-down 

By  avoiding  a  tie-up  or 
delay  in  production  through 
the  tpiick,  permanent  re- 
pairof  some  important  piece 
of  machinery,  one  use  of 
this  process  in  your  plant 
may  save  vou  many  times 
its  cost.  Vou  can  probably 
avail  yourself  of  the  in¬ 
creased  strength,  economy 
anti  simplicity  of  welding 
in  the  manufacture  of  metal 
parts,  as  thousands  of  others 
are  doing.  It  will  also  pay 
you  to  investigate  its  use  in 
repair  work. 


This  little 

“Eatfe  Brand "  Girl 
wants  her  ''Daddy.” 


Certainly  this  room  was  too  cheer- 
ful.  It  made  it  difficult  to  picture  the 
details  of  a  story  I  had  recently  heard 
—one  of  those  cases  about  which  little 
la  said,  because  it  involves  signaling, 
and  the  simple  word  makes  any  official 
tongue  tied.  At  any  rale  some  time 
before  a  trawler's  crew  had  observed  a 
red  flash  from  a  distant  headland. 

Those  who  man  these  filthy  craft  are 
largely  of  the  naval  reserve  class — 
men  out  of  comfortable  homes  and 
convenient  clubs.  Consequently  they 
to  their  work  an  exceptional  in- 
nee.  They  didn't  dash  inshore 
hope  of  finding  something.  The 
•uggested  too  many  possibilities, 
d  they  held  their  patrol  and  at 
the  first  opportunity  reported  to  the 
Admiralty.  There  had  been  many 
rumors  of  a  German  submarine  base 
hidden  away  on  the  shores  of  the 
British  Isles.  The  Admiralty,  there¬ 
fore.  ordered  the  trawler  to  keep  about 
its  routine  patrol,  while  an  intelligence 
man  with  the  clothing  and  accent  of 
the  vicinity  appeared  in  the  nearest 
town.  He  had  to  work  carefully. 
Often  at  night  he  slipped  out  and 
crawled  through  under’  rush  and  be¬ 
hind  rocks,  seeking  out  that  base  which 
the  signaling  had  suggested.  He 
found  no  indication  of  s  base,  no  like¬ 
ly  cache  foe  supplies.  He  reported  the 
existence  of  a  cove  behind  the  head¬ 
land  There  was  a  beach,  favorable 
for  the  landing  of  a  small  boat.  The 
neighborhood  was  wild.  There  was 
only  one  house  within  a  radius  of  sev. 
eral  miles— a  small  stone  affair,  half- 
way  up  the  headland.  It  was  occupied 
by  an  unkempt  old  man  who  had  con- 
sistently  turned  bark  his  efforts  at  an 
entrance,  who  had  *nubt*d  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  talk.  Aside  from  that  there 
was  nothing.  Except  for  the  old  man, 
who  miehl  be  of  foreign  birth,  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  were  beyond 


I  that  innsmurli  as 


Oxy-aceiylcne  welding  futn  two 
piece*  of  metal  by  intense  heat  into 
one  piece  with  the  vtrvngth  of  the 
original  metal. 

It  i»  easily  undei'tiKid  any  work- 
nun  who  understand'  metals  can 
learn  quickly  to  do  efficient  work. 
We  furnish  high-grade  welding  ap- 
paratus  for  Sfdi  (Canada,  $751. 
Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  Service  and 
-pecial  blow-pipe  for  cutting  metals 
at  extra  covt. 

Prcvl  O-l.il*  Disvotvrd  Acetylene  iv 
furimhed  in  (onvenifnli  vlimlfn.  making 
ihf  wrUlitig  outfit  portable  for  ute  imule 
or  outiide  the  %hop.  The  Preii  O  l.it* 
lyMfm  of  exchanging  empty  cylinder* 
for  full  one*  injure*  universal,  perpetual 
%emce.  Avoid*  the  initial  ime*tnvent 
lmf  depreciation  incurred  in  making 
crude  acetylene  in  carbide  generator*. 
Inture*  better  %*eld«.  quicker  work  and 
lower  operating  etwi*. 

If  you  i»%*  a  l»olt,  rivet  or  threaded 
joint  in  the  manufacture  of  in*  metal 
product,  it  will  pa*  you  to  learn  Hi# 
vavingv  in  time  and  material,  and  the 
added  Mrength  and  nearnev*  offered  you 
by  oiy-aretylene  welding 
Chir  Hlii*tr»tnl  Irleraturr  prol» 

*bl*  a  looMiblr  »»%« 


BRAND 

CONDENSED 


would  do  in  inc  wny  of 
mining  healthy,  robust 
babicMhnt  Borden's  might 
use  her  picture  in  tin  ad¬ 
vertisement.  coupled  with 
an  appeal  to  her  absent 
“Daddy**  to  come  borne. 
She  said  that  "Daddy** 
looked  at  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  nuigaxincs  and 
would  be  sure  to  see 
jean's  picture.  She  further 
wanted  “Daddy”  to  know 
that  m litters  at  home  have 
been  fixed  up  *o  that  he 
now  has  no  reason  to  re¬ 
main  away. 

So  here  is  Jean's  picture 
and  if  "Daddy"  secs  if. 
please  go  home  at  once. 

BORDEN’S 

Condensed  Milk 
Company 

R  "Leaden  of  Quality"  R 
V2  f.f.  IBST.  V—  Ymrk  05 


rad  light.  The  comma nd *r  had  ■  dr- 
tailed  map  of  the  cove  and  the  beach 
and  the  headland.  He  waited. 

“That  man."  he  told  hi*  crew,  "can'l 
know  hi*  lamp  i«  visible  at  this  dis¬ 
tance.  Some  fine  night—*’ 

A tr  one  very  dark  night,  indeed,  the  I 
red,  -inking  camp  across  the  water. 
TV  floods  were  so  thick  that  the  com- 
ir  .nder  knew  he  could  sail  rlo*e  to  the 
'  cad  land  unobserved.  He  felt,  in  fact, 
•ben  he  entered  the  cove  that  hi*  pres¬ 
ence  there  remained  quite  unsuspected. 

This  business  of  waiting  in  the  dark 
for  the  shaping  of  unknown  forces  into 
defeat  or  victory  is  the  hardest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  men  assigned  to  intelligence 
work  The  red  light  no  longer  showed. 
Although  the  boat  was  not  many  yard* 
from  the  beach  there  was  nothing  to  N- 
seen.  There  were  no  sound*  beyond 
the  cries  of  a  rising  wind.  And*  the  . 


The  Prc»t  <  M.iteCo..  In 


WORLDS  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF 
DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 
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minute*  lengthened.  The  commander 
had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
affair  was  founded  on  a  delusion,  or 
else  some  trick  of  shrubbery  which  in 
the  wind  permitted  an  innocent  light 
to  gleam  through  intermittently.  The 
men  loot  their  caution,  murmuring 
from  time  to  time.  The  commander 
spoke  to  them  sharply.  Then  a  sudden 
sound  aroused  the  crew.  It  was  magni¬ 
fied  in  the  black  silence,  suggesting 
the  scraping  of  a  hard  object 
and  after  a  moment  came  a 
laugh  followed  by  a  prolonged 
silence. 

"Hold  that  searchlight  rea 
commander  cautioned.  "Not  till  I  give 
the  word-  Well  wait  a  while  longer.” 

A  stealthy  stroking  of  oars  rewarded 
him.  A  small  boat  was  making  from 
the  beach  for  the  entrance  of  the  cove. 
It  would  have  to  pass  close  to  the 
trawler. 

"Now!"  the  commander  cried. 

And  the  light  flashed  out,  circling 
the  cove  with  a  white  eagrmrss,  catch¬ 
ing  at  last  at  the  end  of  ita  ray  a  col¬ 
lapsible  boat  filled  with  men.  The  men 
■dared  up  at  the  trawler  open-mouthed. 
One  cursed  in  German.  Another 
laughed  foolishly  on  a  feminine  note 
The  commander  couldn’t  believe  his 
cars,  for  a  third  commenced  to  sing  a 
rollicking  chantey. 

Drunk  on  the  Job 

THE  occupants  Of  the  collapsible 
knew  they  were  caught.  They  per¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  be  lined  up  on  the 
deck  of  the  trawler  while  the  com¬ 
mander  examined  their  boat.  It  held 
nothing  except  the  oars  There  wasn’t 
an  indication  that  it  had  ever  been  used 
to  carry  supplies. 

The  commander  turned  to  the  line 
of  prisoners  lie  noticed  that  his  own 
men  gtancvd  at  them  with  amaxed 
curiosity.  He  went  closer.  Questioning 
Hr  was  met  by  that  absurd  laugh.  The 
song  recommenced. 

"What  is  this?”  he  asked. 

Ilia  second  in  command  strolled  up 
lo  him. 

“Would  you  believe  l*.  sir?  Most  of 
lhr«e  men  are  drunk." 

The  amaxing  truth  cried  itself  to 
him  from  the  grinning  faces  of  the  line 
of  prisoners  It  wasn't  all  funny, 
though,  that  they  should  risk  so  much 
to  come  to  a  drinking  partv  ashore.  It 
visualised  for  the  commander  the  sus¬ 
pense  and  confinement  suffered  by 
these  submarine  crew*.  No  nsk  was 
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nave  nrougnt 
thousands  of  let¬ 
ters  telling  of  the 
health-benefits  fol¬ 
lowing  a  change 
from  coffee  to 
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oo me  people 
seem  able  to  drink 
coffee,  for  a  time, 
without  much  ap- 

fiarent  harm  to 
lealth  and  com¬ 
fort.  But  there  are 
many  others  to 
whom  it  is  defi¬ 
nitely  injurious  to 
heart,  stomach  and 
nerves. 

If  you  are  one  of 
those  with  whom 
coffee  disagrees,  a 
change  to  the 
pure,  delicious 
food-drink,  Pos- 
tum,  would  seem 
advisable— and 


The  speed  of  a  shot-shell  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  strength  of 
it*  primer  and  the  width  of  the 
flash  passage. 

Ie*t  the  pnmer  of  a  Black 
Shell.  Empty  the  shell  of  »hot. 


wads  and  powder.  How  high  will 
the  primer  alone  shoot  a  quarter 
into  the  air?  How  high  will 
another  shell’s  primer  shoot  it: 

Make  this  te»t  yourself  and 
select  your  shells  by  the  result. 


Where s  a  Reason 


BLACK  SHELLS 


Smokeless  and  Black  Poxvders 
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"ACID-MOUTH  '  is  probably  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  teeth.  It  is  estimated 
that  nine  out  of  every  ten  pcreons 
are  subject  to  it.  "Acid-Mouth"  injures 
the  enamel,  decay  begins  and  the  charm 
f  perfect  teeth  is  gone.  Ordinary  clean¬ 
liness  is  hardly  enough.  Pebeco  is  ex¬ 
traordinarily  valuable  as  a  dentifrice  be¬ 
cause  it  checks  "Acid -Mouth.”  Its  use 

morning  and  night  guards  against  decay 
and  helps  keep  the  teeth  beautiful. 

Look  to  the  future  will  your  teeth  be  ns  white 
and  sound  in  years  to  come  as  they  are  today? 

Write  for  Free  Sample 

Loam  now  whether  you  have  "Acid- 
Mouth"  and  correct  the  condition  before 
II  ia  loo  late.  Send  for  Acid  Teat  Papers 
and  a  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco  enough 
for  ten  days'  use.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  them  to  you  Free.  The  test  will 
show  you  how  a  scientifically  prepared 
dentifrice  works  to  save  your  teeth. 

• 

Pebeco  is  sold  in  extra* large  tubes.  Its  use  « 
an  economy  and  the  taste  it  leaves  in  the  mouth 
is  a  refreshing  and  lasting  delight. 

LEHN  &  FINIt  110  William  Street,  New  York 

CiiudUn  Add  re**  Unity  Bu-lJ.o*  Horn  t»e*l 
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and  from  a  great  height  he  dropped 
*»iftly  through  the  night-  He  failed 
to  nght  his  machine.  He  fell,  evident¬ 
ly  unobserved,  in  a  field  at  the  edge  of 
a  town-  But  a  native,  living  in  a  house 
on  the  outskirts,  had  heard  enough  to 
draw  him  to  the  field.  He  found  the 
unconscious  airman  and  recogniied 
from  his  uniform  that  he  was  a  friend. 
This  native  was  an  old  man.  Alone  he 
couldn't  lift  the  airman.  He  returned 
to  the  house  where  he  lived  with  his 
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“There’s  sn  Allied  airman  out  there 
i  the  field.”  he  whispered,  for  they've 
that  even  the  walls  have  ears 
the  conquered  provinces.  “If  we 
it  hide  him.”  be  went  on.  “the  Ger- 
mans  will  find  him  at  daylight,  and  he 
cant  help  himself  because  he's  injun-l. 
He  may  die.  Shall  we  let  a  friend  die 
or  be  taken?  You  must  help  me  carry 
him  here.” 

“That."  the  girl  whispered  back, 
“may  mean  death  for  all  of  us.  will 
probably  mean  death— " 

“A  fnend!"  the  old  man  said. 

The  girl  arose,  and  went  to  the  field 
with  her  father,  and  helped  him  carry 
the  man  to  the  house,  where  they  hid 
him.  They  both  knew  the  risks  of  that 
journey  even  in  these  quiet  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  dawn.  When  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  it  unobserved  they  glanced  at 
each  other  and  smiled. 

“God  is  wilh  us."  the  old  man  said. 

And  through  the  weeks  that  followed 
they  seemed  miraculously  protected. 
The  presence  of  the  man  was  never 
suspected.  They  nursed  him  back  to 
his  former  ability.  They  started  him 
on  his  rosd  back.  For  there  is  a  road 
back,  out  of  the  conquered  provinces, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The 
shooting  of  Edith  Cavrll  didn't  close  It. 
Innumerable  other  executions  haven't 
closed  it.  because  that  is  something  the 
Germans  can’t  do.  In  every  war  that 
conquers  peoples  such  a  road  persists. 
It  penetrates  even  the  vaunted  barrier 
across  the  Dutch  frontier.  So  the  re¬ 
covered  airman  was  passed  from 
to  guide  on  that  road  until  finall.  . 
slipped  from  the  grasp  of  the  Germans 
and  reported  himself  ready  for  duty  to 
his  own  people 

His  exultation  demanded  expression, 
lie  wanted  to  shout  out  his  contempt  of 
the  German  Intelligence  system  which 
he  had  so  easily  mocked.  In  broad  day- 
light  he  Hew  high  over  the  lines  and 
dropped  into  the  town  where  he  had 
been  concealed  a  gibing  letter  which 
stated  the  exact  period  he  had  waited 
beneath  the  nose  of  the  Germans  for  the 
moment  of  his  escape.  Of  course  he 
didn't  think.  Ills  pride  had  overcome 
his  judgment.  He  had  underest imated 
the  Teutonic  skill  The  sequel  was 
slipped  to  him  as  more  important  in¬ 
telligence  slips  from  beyond  the  Ger¬ 
man  trenches  That  man  has  lost  his 
exultation.  Never  again  will  hr  boast 
of  his  escape.  For  from  the  single  clue 
of  that  boastful  note  the  German  agents 
found  their  way  to  the  house  on  the 
edge  of  town.  The  gossip  of  the  cafes, 
shrewd  guesses,  a  painstaking  process 
of  elimination  were  their  mile  posts, 
and  when  they  knocked  at  the  door  and 
the  old  r 
they  were  sure 

He  stared  at  them,  trying 
shake  off  their  hsnda  with  a  great  sur¬ 
prise.  tweause  it  had  been  so  long,  lie- 
cause  hr  had  forgotten  to  he  afraid. 

At  that  moment  an  acquaintance 
brushed  against  the  daughter,  who  hap¬ 
pened  fortunately  to  be  in  the  market 
place.  She  was  directed  to  a  friend's 
nouse.  where  she  learned  that  her 
father  had  been  taken  So  she.  too. 

placed  upon  that 
rosd  of  sympathy  and 
patriotism:  and  during  the  dawn  of  her 
e»eape  the  old  man  was  placed,  blind¬ 
folded.  against  a  wall.  While  he  still 
marveled  over  the  miracle  of  his  success 
in  saving  the  airman,  he  was  sent 
abruptly  to  probe  the  greater  miracle. 

The  Very  Queer  Woman 
TN  the  early  days,  when  there  was 
1  retreating  and  advancing,  before  the 
neutral  xone  had  narrowed  itself  to  the 
few  sinister  yards  of  No  Man's  l.and, 
the  aeroplane  gathered  its  intelligence 
well  in  advance  of  the  troops.  At 
right  pilots  and  observers  were  fre¬ 
quently  condemned  to  strange  lodgings, 
filled  with  apprehension,  where  sleep 
was  uneasy.  Sometimes  they  came 
back  with  shaken  nerves. 

I  was  told  of  a  brutal  experience. 
A  machine  “i‘  caught  ahead  of  its 
division  by  the  sudden  approach  of  a 
storm  at  nightfall.  The  darkness 
seemed  to  possess  a  resistive  power. 
The  first  rain  made  St  like 


roughly  from  his 
r  they  had  a  guilty 
at  them,  trying  to 


smothering  garment.  The  machine 
descended  in  a  country  still  smoking 
from  the  devastation  of  war.  To  strug¬ 
gle  back  in  the  blackness  and  the  rising 
wind  would  have  been  an  invitation  to 
disaster,  and  with  their  own  eyes  the 
pilot  and  the  observer  had  seen  the 
enemy  retreat  beyond  this  point. 

“At  least,"  the  pilot  said,  "wo  can't 
steep  in  the  fields.” 

The  observer  indicated  a  tiny  gleam 
of  light  not  far  ahead,  evidently  the 
light  of  a  candle  diffused  through  win¬ 
dows.  They  walked  toward  the  light 
and  found  a  small  farmhouse.  It  sur¬ 
prised  them  first  of  all  because  war 
seemed  to  have  i»u*scd  it  by.  They 
knocked  at  the  door.  A  Frenchwoman 
with  u  plcusant,  middle-aged  face 
opened  for  them.  Immediately  both 
men  experienced  a  sense  of  something 
out  of  the  way.  There  was  a  queer- 
ness,  not  at  all  definable,  about  the 
pleasant  face.  It  frightened  them, 
made  them  want  to  go  where  it*  stare 
could  no  longer  include  them.  But 
they  couldn’t  go.  The  storm  hud  be¬ 
come  violent.  They  were  exhausted  by 
a  day  of  labor  und  perpetual  risk 
They  told  the  woman  they  must  spend 
the  night  in  her  house.  She  continued 
to  stare.  At  lust  she  shook  her  head 
with  a  mechanical  determination. 

The  Terrible  Secret 

WERE  there  no  men?  The  men 
were  all  at  the  war. 

Her  voice  had  the  quality  of  her  face, 
plrusaiit,  determined — staring. 

They  explained  that  they  undcralool 
her  house  was  small,  but  surely  it 
contained  two  rooms.  They  called  her 
attention  to  the  storm. 

"You  must  see  that  It  is  necessary 
for  us  to  spend  the  night  here.” 

Again  her  head  moved  mechanically 
“You  cannot  spend  the  night  here." 
"You  must  tell  us  why." 

"You  cannot  spend  the  night  here  I 
tell  you  you  cannot.  It  is  impossible. ” 

They  glanced  at  each  other.  They 
looked  ugnin  at  the  woman  who  stood 
in  the  light  of  the  candle  Just  within 
the  doorwsy. 

Seer!"  the  pilot  whispered. 

observer  drew  him  aside.  While 
the  woman  continued  to  stare  at  them 
without  any  apparent  Interest,  they 
consulted  ala>ut  her. 

"Ixtoka  dangerous."  the  observer  said, 
"l-oyal  French  are  never  Inhospitable 
This  womsn  speaks  the  language  all 
right,  but  we're  not  to  far  from  the 
frontier.  Perhaps  she  is  hiding  some 
one — a  wounded  German,  more  than 
likely.  We  know  they  retreated  through 
here  to-day." 

The  pilot  shivered  in  the  rising  storm 
"You’re  right,  and  the  danger's  for 
the  German  and  not  for  us.  We’ll  stay 
in  spite  of  this  woman,  who  down  t 
get  angry,  who  doesn’t  plead,  who 
offers  no  excuses,  who  simply  forbids 
us.  Naturally  wo  will  protect  our¬ 
selves.  We  must  search  the  house." 

So  they  went  back  to  the  woman  and 
told  her  that  they  intended  to  enter  and 
search  as  a  preliminary  to  spending  the 
night  whether  she  wanted  them  or  not. 

"You  cannot  spend  the  night  here." 
she  repeated  with  her  mechunical  dull¬ 
ness.  But  she  didn’t  resist  when  they 
pushed  past  her.  She  only  turned  to 
stare  after  them  with  her  pleasant, 
determined  eyes. 

There  were,  as  they  had  guessed, 
two  bedrooms  opening  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  hall.  They  glanced  in  the 
one  on  the  left,  whirh  was  clearly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  woman,  as  her  clothes  lay 
about  in  some  confusion.  They  opened 
the  door  of  the  other,  evidently  a  span 
room,  for  the  bed  was  larger,  and  it 
had  a  canopy  and  curtains  They 
passes!  on  to  the  kitchen.  That,  too,  of¬ 
fered  no  signs  of  life.  The  fire  in  the 
stove  was  out.  They  glanced  back, 
startled,  for  the  woman  was  at  their 
heels,  moving  with  the  precise  awk¬ 
wardness  of  an  automaton  while  her 
strange  eyes  stared  at  them. 

"We're  getting  close,"  the  pilot  whis¬ 
pered.  "In  a  moment  she'll  break 
down." 

He  questioned  her. 

"You’ve  hud  no  dinner?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"If  we  light  the  fire  you  will  prepare 
our  dinner?" 

Again  she  shook  her  head. 

“You  cannot  cat  in  this  house. ”  % 

The  pilot  made  a  gesture  of  impa 
tience.  “What  is  the  matter  with  thi« 
house  that  we  can't  sl«»p  or  eat  in  it’ 
We  will  find  out.  You  are  sailing 
pretty  close  to  the  wind.  That,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  is  the  door  to  the  cellar." 

He  opened  the  door.  With  revolver* 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 

In  winter  weather  your  spark  plugs  must  necessarily  stand 
up  under  violent  extremes  of  cold  and  heat. 

The  porcelain  insulators  are  subjected  to  most  severe 
strains. 

Champion  porcelains  are  a  quality  product,  scientifically 
constructed  and  tested,  and  cushioned  against  the  force  of  the 
explosions  in  your  cylinders  by  specially  designed  and  patented 
asbestos  lined  copper  gaskets. 

Their  dependability  is  proverbial. 

Champion  spark  plugs  are  unqualifiedly  guaranteed  and 
sold  by  supply  dealers  and  garage  men  everywhere. 

The  name  “Champion"  is  on  the  porcelain  of  every 
genuine  Champion- Toledo  Plug. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


On  the  right  bearing  for  the  points  of  severest 
service  162  car  builders  agree. 

This  actual  use  of  Timken  Bearings  at  the  points 

of  hardest  service  is  conclusive  evidence  of  their 

superiority  for  use  at  any  point  in  your  car. 

% 

These  builders  willingly  pay  more  for  Timken 
bearings  because  they  know  they  will  stand  up. 


The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company  \r|B 


Canton.  Ohio 
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I  fawn  the  two  men  went  down  the 
none,  step*,  their  hearts  in  their 
ihrtats,  while  the  woman  stood  per- 
ftvtiy  still  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
luring  after  them. 

Id  the  cellar  they  went  carefully. 
Hey  beard  nothing. 

"Come  out!”  they  demanded  while 
(hey  held  their  revolvers  ready. 

They  struck  matches  and  searched 
lie  corners.  Except  for  themselves  the 
iflUr  was  empty. 

Queer!  Queer!”  they  muttered. 

More  afraid  than  if  they  had  fount! 
vimething,  they  climbed  the  steps  and 
.«  «d  at  the  woman,  who  still  stood  in 
ihr  center  of  the  floor  staring  at  them. 
"Clearly.”  the  pilot  said,  “we  are 
Tttinr  »  case  of  nerves.  There  is  no 
•Unyer  here— nothing  at  all,  except 
this  woman  who  stares  and  stares,  ami 
tells  us  we  can't  spend  the  night.  I'm 
t  rid.  I've  a  biscuit  or  two  and  some 
diwulate.  We'll  disturb  her  as  little 
at  possible.  We'll  sleep  in  the  spare 
r*«a,  and,  if  you  think  it  wise,  watch 
urn  and  turn  about. ’’ 

They  entered  the  room  and  lighted  n 
sconce  of  candles  on  a  bureau.  The 
unman,  who  had  followed  them  mutely, 
iiix.1  in  the  doorway.  Now  sho  spoke 
•uh  that  mechunicul  intonation  which 
|.i'««sed  u  certain  vagueness. 

-You  can't  spend  the  night  here  " 
This  time  they  laughed  at  the  reitera- 
lion  of  those  words  which  seemed  to 
poses,  no  meaning.  Still  there  was 
-rniclhing  uncomfortable  about  their 
Uuith.  It  did  not  last  long.  They 
stanched  their  biscuita  and  chocolate. 

The  pilot  brushed  the  crumbs  from 
>•  hand.  Me  lighted  a  cigarette  and 
.(rolled  to  the  bed  to  make  it  ready. 
"We'll  tumble  In  here--” 
lie  drew  buck  the  faded  red  plush 
•rtnins  which  shook  a  little,  as  the 

•  ondltt  shook.  In  the  wind  from  the 
•l"ir.  The  womun  had  come  closer.  She 
•Ttral  her  hands  helplessly,  as  one  who 

•  luddenly  Justlfled.  About  the  gesture, 
"sever,  was  something  of  despair. 

The  pilot  bent  over  the  bod.  Then 
I-  ihrunk  away.  The  observer  ad- 
vonrw4.  The  woman  did  not  move.  Her 
bonds  remained  extended  In  that  gea- 
tur««  uf  juatifleution. 

During  many  minutes  the  three 
'tired  nt  the  young  girl  outstretched  on 
'he  bed.  There  were  stums,  now  nearly 
lock,  across  the  simple  clothing,  and 
'(raying  to  the  edge  of  the  coverlet.- 
I'°r  the  young  girl's  throat  had  been 
!.nJ  open  by  a  sutler.  Hut  the  stain, 
•nil  the  agony  hadn't  driven  from  th- 
prwtty  face  a  vague  and  helpless  de- 
urmlnntkm,  very  like  the  mother’s 
"tou  sc.-,’*  the  womun  was  saying 
«ith  a  mechanical  hoarncncaa,  "you 
(Muvit  spend  the  night  here  " 

With  awkward  and  sympathetic  ges- 
•'in.  they  slipped  past  her  and  quietly 
:  '!  that  house.  In  the  turbulence  «if 
the  «torm  they  road  u  welcome. 

Ruining  Their  Own  //omen 

hotel  espionage,  the  use  of  one’* 
i  own  people  behind  the  enemy’s  line 
la.  two  sides. 

During  n  trip  to  the  Champugne 
'••icit  I  visited  Khcints.  I  heard  some¬ 
thing  there  thut  made  me  ponder  pretty 
"comfortably. 

I  had  read  ami  heard  so  much  about 
(he  mutilation  of  the  cathedral  that  I 
"pivted  to  find  most  of  the  destruction 
m  Rhelms  limited  to  its  vicinity.  I  was 
unprepared  for  the  mnw  of  ruins 
hrwighout  the  city.  With  an  officer  of 
'he  Etat  Major  I  wandered  through 
•dncV  after  block  of  the  best  residential 
district,  climbing  over  mountains  of 
nibbi.h,  glancing  at  ash  heaps  that  had 
"»>-  been  houses.  Aluuy*  there  was 
(hi-  imminence  of  a  shell,  and  each  day 
•Mis  came  in,  I  knew  there  must  be 
"uiic  explanation  of  this  systematic  de¬ 
traction  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had,  for  u  short  time,  occupied 
(He  (own.  The  officer  looked  away. 

The  bombardment,”  he  said,  "is  di- 
rteted  fn-m  within.” 

I  knew  how  few  of  the  inhabitants 
l‘*'l  remained  even  to  dwell  in  cellars. 

"But  some  of  the  boches  have  re- 
msined”  the  officer  said.  "They  direct 
bombardment  of  their  neighbors' 
'  Oi«.  There  have  been  many,  and  there 
‘(ill  are  some  bochc  spies  in  Rheims. 
too  ice,  great  numbers  of  boches  lived 
uni  worked  here  before  the  war.” 

Then  I  remembered  that  the  Ger¬ 
man.  had  always  been  active  in  the 
champagne  industry,  that  many  had 
c*^n  employed  in  the  vineyards  and 
factories  of  Rheims.  Still,  it  seemed 
fcevond  belief. 

“But  this  ruined  city  wn.  their 
Home."  I  said.  "And  these  house, 
■nun  have  belonged  to  their  friends.” 
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He  nodded.  “It  is  hard  to  handle 
them."  he  said.  “They  are  very  clever  i 
at  reporting  damage  and  offering 
ranges.  It  will  continue  to  be  so  until 
there  is  not  one  of  these  people  left 
in  Rheims.  Only  yesterday  two  of 
them  were  shot.” 

The  sound  of  guns  was  very  loud.  He 
gestured  sadly  at  the  ruins. 

“Still  the  bombardment  goes  on." 

And  I  recalled  the  authoritative 
statement  of  the  intelligence  officer  in 
London  that  every  German,  no  matter 
where  he  lives,  believes  himself  a  divine¬ 
ly  appointed  agent  of  his  government. 
And  I  looked  at  the  ruins,  wondering. 

Citizen  Trappen  of  Spiet 

DURING  a  trip  to  the  war  *one  of 
Lorraine  I  found  this  give  and  take 
of  intelligence  more  pronounced  than 
anywhere  else.  In  its  way  Lorraine 
has  suffered  nearly  as  horribly  as  Bel¬ 
gium,  Hut  it  isn't  the  material  agony 
that  belongs  here.  I  was  arrested  by  a 
mental  distress,  bom  of  a  situation  not 
unlike  that  which  made  our  own  Civil 
War  so  terrible.  In  these  border  prov¬ 
inces  the  population  is  very  much 
mixed.  There  are  many  men  who 
through  forty  years  of  enemy  rule  have 
never  lost  their  true  nationality.  But 
even  on  the  French  side  one  hears  many 
German  names,  sees  many  Teutonic 
faces.  Here  naturally  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  during  all  these  years  the 
Wilhelm.trasse  wasn't  likely  to  neglect. 
Who  is  to  draw  the  line?  Who  is  to 
say  that  this  Teutonic  type  is  a  loyal 
Frenchman  or  a  German  spy?  And 
on  the  other  side  of  the  trenches  the 
Germans  ask  themselves  precisely  the 
reverse  of  that  question. 

It  Is  a  dreadful  thing  to  suspect  one's 
neighbors,  to  search  for  guilt  behind 
the  eyes  of  those  who.  before  the  war, 
were  one's  friends.  And  no  spy  could 
expect  mercy  from  these  people.  The 
wnntnnness  of  the  destruction  rankles 
in  the  border  provinces  as  it  never  has 
in  any  other  war.  and  when  you  have 
wandered  through  the  devastated  dis¬ 
tricts  you  understand  why.  The  church 

at  M - brought  it  home  It 

military  value,  since  a  line  of 
rolled  between  it  and  the  enemy.  Yet 
It  had  teen  blasted  by  great  shells  sent 
from  guns  many  miles  away,  and  the 
neighboring  houses,  mere  skeletons 
had  been  blasted  with  IL  lu 
Mis,  distorted  and  silent,  lay  In  a  pool 
of  mud  at  the  entrance.  I  saw  it 
on  a  Sunday  morning.  The  officer  who 
accompanied  me  laid:  “Now  let  us 
look  at  the  real  church." 

lie  led  me  to  a  house  comparatively 
whole.  He  opened  a  door.  Within  were 
gathered  two  or  three  bent  old  men, 
many  women,  and  a  host  of  little  chtl- 
■Iren.  They  sat  on  rough  chain  ar¬ 
ranged  before  an  improvised  altar 
whose  hoards  had  bee 
white  cloths.  One  had 
the  simplicity  of  their  worship 
cruled  a  desire  for  (He  only  justice  they 
could  understand— an  eye  for  an  eye. 
They  glanced  at  us  with  that  desire  in 
their  faces,  and  with  pride  and  suspi¬ 
cion.  I  was  glnd  not  to  stand  there  un- 
rondueted.  I  should  hate  to  enter  the 
bonier  provinces  at  all  without  Iron- 
hound  credentials.  It  was.  I  fancy,  pride 
rather  than  habit  that  had  held  these 
to  the  vicinity  of  their  desolate 
There  would  have  been,  their 
Stolid  faces  seemed  to  say.  a  special 
degradation  in  seeking  comfort  and 
whole  houses  and  unsoiled  churches  at 
the  command  of  Germany’s  destructive 
voico.  They  seemed  trying  to  tell  me 
that  Germany  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this,  that  they  were  making  the 
best  of  matters  after  a  bad  fire  or  a 
leveling  tempest. 

I  was  glad  to  have  seen  that,  for  it 
offered  a  solution  I  had  been  seeking 
ever  since  my  arrival  in  France.  I 
hadn't  been  able  to  understand  how  the 
French  could  develop,  largely  within 
two  years,  their  amaxingly  successful 
intelligence  system.  It  had  seemed 
miraculous  that  at  the  same  time  they 
should  have  brought  to  ao  little  the 
German  system  of  many  decades' 
growth.  In  these  faces  the  answer  lay. 
One  saw  there  an  infinite  capacity  for 
sacrifice.  One  read  particularly  that 
alert  watchfulness,  that  greed  for  jus¬ 
tice.  And  the  entire  country  *•  to  some 
extent  like  that,  because  there  are  few 
who  haven't  suffered  personally  from 
this  war  with  its  new  and  intderaKle 
methods.  Every  man  and  woman  is  a 
potential  trapper  of  spies. 

Moreover,  as  I  looked,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  on  the  simple  altar,  before 
which  these  determined  people  wor 
shiped,  the  supernal  and  France  had 
become  inextricably  mingled. 
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The  Oakland  Sensible  Six 
has  met  with  country¬ 
wide  favor  because  of  its 
bigness  and  beauty — its 
power  and  comfortable 
roominess. 

Owner*  like  the  "feel” of  the 
high  speed  valve-in- head 
motor-  eager,  responsive — 
developing  full  -11  h.  p.  at 
2500  r.  p.  m. 
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sirable  Oakland  qualities — light¬ 
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ing  cost. 
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The  Wrong  Door 

n 

id  Radcliff- 


"My  nunr'i  Burl." 

"Shake!"  Mid  Isabel 

At  the  touch  of  her  little  bit  of  a  soft 
white  hand,  which  seemed  almost  to 
low  its  way  in  his  great  brown  fist, 
his  heart  leaped  within  him.  No  doc¬ 
tors  or  piychanalysists  were  needed 
now.  The  will  to  live  had  come  back 
with  bewildered  strength. 

•  Shall  we  join  the  others?"  she 
asked,  withdrawing  her  hand.  "I 
mean,  shall  we  return  to  the  camp  fire 
—Burt?" 

“Just  as  you  aay — Isabel." 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  as  though 
she  could  lead  him  anywhere.  She  felt 
it  too.  Burt  liked  the  feeling.  So  did 


'\bur  Grandfather  Knew 
These  Rubber  Footwear 
Trade  Marks 


WHEN  he  bought  a  new 
pair  of  rubber  boots,  the 
thing  he  was  most  particular 
about  was  to  see  that  one  of 
these  trade-marks  was  plain¬ 
ly  stamped  on  each  boot 
Their  names  are  names  to 
conjure  with;  each  one  of 
them  represents  a  modest 
beginning,  a  remarkable 
growth,  a  continuous  record 
of  quality  production,  coupled 
with  honorable  tradition. 

The  thought  of  making 
any  article  in  any  way  or  from 
any  materials  that  were  not 
the  very  best  for  the  purpose 
would  never  have  occurred 
to  any  of  these  great  manu¬ 
facturers. 

To-day,  these  same  trade¬ 
marks  are  on  good  rubber 
footwear  for  your  guidance 
in  buying.  Only  an  expert 
can  distinguish  good  from 
poor  rubber  footwear  by  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  and  touch. 
Thus  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
self-interest  and  self-protec¬ 
tion  for  you  to  make  certain 
that  any  rubber  footwear  you 
buy  is  marked  with  one  of 
these  famous  brands. 

Seventy-four  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturing  and  the 
experience  of  forty-seven 
great  factories  are  back  of 
every  pair  of  rubber  shoes, 
overshoes,  arctics,  boots,  etc., 
produced  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  the  largest 
rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
world. 

Rubbers  that  fit  wear  twice  as 
long  as  rubbers  that  do  not  fit 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


ONE  of  the  younger  members  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  near  the  entrance  of 
the  club  when  Gerald  Hopkins,  puffing 
and  panting,  staggered  in. 

"Hello.  Gerald."  was  the  calm  greet¬ 
ing.  "Doing  it  on  a  bet?" 

"Order  me  a  drink.”  Mid  Gerald; 
"two  of  them  at  once,  quick!" 

He  was  there  fifteen  minutes  before 
he  discovered,  quite  by  chance,  that  Mr. 


TRADE  MARK 


MEN  of  mark  like  a  Cheney 
Cravat  for  its  air  of  di»- 
tinclive  worth  and  unobtrusive 
good  taste.  They  find  it  to  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  texture,  so  fresh  in 
appearance  after  much  use  that 
neckwear  buying  is  robbed  of 
all  uncertainty.  They  simply 
purchase  ties  which  have  this 
quality  mark  in  the  neckband: 


farter  was  giving  a  little  dinner  in  one 
of  the  private  dining  rooms  upstairs. 
He  rang  for  a  servant 

"Tell  Mr.  Carter  I  must  sec  him  at 
onco— important !" 

A  few  minutes  later  Isabel's  father, 
excited  but  altogether  sobered,  was 
saying:  "Do  you  know  whose  house 
that  is?  It's  Kadcliff's—  that  young 
Westerner  that  has  given  me  so  much 
trouble.  You've  got  to  go  on  up  theru 
if  it  kills  you.  Ill  follow  in  a  sleigh  if 
there's  one  that  ran  be  got  for  love  or 
money.  But  you  go.  and  go  quick!  My 
boy.  if  you  get  up  to  that  house  to-night. 
I'll  give  it  to  you.  If  you  get  Isabel  out 
of  this  mess.  Ill  give  Arr  to  you.  Urns 
take  another  drink,  then  scoot !" 
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Silk  Manufacturer t 
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WITH  her  sympathetic  imagination. 

acutely  developed  for  one  of  her 
years.  Isabel  MW  that  her  host  was 
feeling  the  inevitable  revulsion  from 
having  talked  too  much.  She  knew  how 
to  make  h<in  forget  it. 

"Now  it's  my  turn."  she  Mid.  as  he 
drew  up  a  deep  leather  chair  beside 
the  one  in  which  he  had  seated  her, 
"I'm  going  to  trll  you  a-all  about  me!" 

He  made  no  reply.  He  couldn't,  lie 
just  swallowed  ami  beamed  fatuously. 

"Don't  you  want  to  know  who  I  am 
or  anything  about  me— Burt?" 

"You  letcha."  muttered  Burt,  and  he 
dropped  his  eyes  before  her  friendly 
gate. 

"Wed,  in  one  way  my  story  is  quite 
like  yours.” 

“Are  you  dead  broke  too?"  he  asked, 
thinking  of  her  father  with  an  inward 
smile. 

She  had  meant  that  she  knew  how  it 
felt  when  people  wanted  to  marry  one 
for  money,  but  on  second  thoughts  she 
did  not  want  to  My  that.  She  did  not 
want  him  to  know  that  she  was  a  “rich 
man's  daughter"— the  odious  phrase! 
Everybody  eUe  knew  that.  Just  for 
once  she  wanted  to  see  how  it  would 
feel  to  talk  with  a  man  who  knew  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  about  her  background. 

"Yes.  I  too  am  dead  broke  “  she  said, 
nodding  gravely  and  looking  him 
|  straight  in  the  eve.  "I  haven't  a  cent 
|  to  my  name "  This,  to  be  sure,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  true,  but  it  was  misleading. 

He  looked  up  suddenly.  Why  did 
she  My  that?  What  was  she  up  to? 
I  The  only  thing  he  knew  about  her  was 
that  she  waa  old  man  Carter's  daughter. 

"You  lovely  little  liar!"  he  said 
under  his  breath.  Suddenly  an  idea 
dawned  upon  him.  He  had  wondered 
why  she  had  seemed  so  unaccountably 
taken  with  him— a  big.  uncouth  West- 
,  eroer.  Now  he  thought  he  understood. 
'  Having  nothing  better  to  do  this  eve¬ 
ning.  she  was  merely  amusing  herself 
!  »«  his  expense.  He  was  a  novelty,  that 
was  all.  He  saw  her  in  a  new  light, 
and  himself  in  the  old  one— an  easy 
mark.  She  was  her  father's  daughter. 
Well,  he  was  not  going  to  be  fooled 
'  twice,  not  he.  Proud  and  sensitive,  he 
flushed  with  humiliation  and  anger  at 
|  the  thought  of  her  laughing  at  him 
afterward  with  her  fashionable  friends. 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Unique  Combination  of  Properties 

(oinparrd  «ill  Klx-r  material*.  it*  .j«n- 
Kaltno  of  pruprnm  it  uniaralb-lrd.  Wimt 
harm — A*hr*to*  n  kiN-Kiiinl  by  Itanr  or 
by  trmprnliim  of  U00>  V.  Moor  dniotr, 
«r»tra—  \<lnlut  drhrk  rrmtoa.  Slid  ruit* 
Akbrklm  b  irniv-'.  A*!.-*!..  10HM 
»r»r  and  Ihr  krlMi  of  oiygrii  and  ■■•MU, 

H  a  narxoodurlor  of  rtertnrily,  and  ln»u- 

Wn  acaiml  heal  or  roM.  The  old  limii 
named  II  iUm; — "lirnaiaoihlr.'' 
And  nnihinff  »»*  rsrt  tartler  named. 


How  It  H  as  Made  Useful 

Natural  product*  an*  imully  developed  by 
nnnvlj.  Bui  II  >u  left  to  the  vision  it nd 
fornMirht  of  a  luiklnek*  Inktitiitlon  I"  rv¬ 
alue  Ihr  |H..» Ibillllr*  of  AsImkUi*  and  lo 
supply  the  effort,  the  count ve  himI  rraour- 
ret  in  nuki  Asbeslu*  nhal  il  U  today. 

T<>  really  appreciate  Ihr  tiuk  so  ■itcceai- 
fully  maklervd  by  Jolins-Manvillr  r*s|Uirca 
a  Inp  lliroush  one  of  llieir  ten  irrent  fae- 
tortoa. One  must s<s>|{tant  irmelmury  train, 
form  rock  Into  fell*-  *.<•  paper  pressed 
from  pulp— see  fibre  mid  ulrcproHisI  hack 


—  secret  of  earth's  dawn 

—  source  of  age-old  fable 

—  wonder  tale  of  voyagers 

—  curio  of  kings 

—even  today,  still  nature's  paradox,  riddle  of 
science — yet  one  of  man's  most  useful  servants. 


Its  Serviee  to  Man  Hut  Hr** n 


The  Ancients  Held  it  in  Awe 


When  you  think  of  Asbestos  you  think  of 
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ter."  she  replied  in  such  ■  deliciously, 
low.  melodious  voice  that  he  thrilled  to 
it.  “I  am  only  an  artificial  product  of 
the  effete  East.  But  it  isn’t  my  fault." 
she  added  with  a  confiding  lauirh;  "I 
can’t  escape!" 

^"Trying  to  lead  me  on,"  he  said  to 

“You’d  despise  me  if  you  really  knew 
me."  she  said  liirhtly  but  wistfully 
withal.  Her  engagement  to  Gerald 
was  in  her  mind.  She  was  beginning  to 
despise  herself  for  that.  She  looked 
him  straight  in  the  eye  again.  He 
seemed  so  frank  and  honest.  She 
wanted  his  good  opinion. 

"You’re  a  good  little  sport  all  the 
same;  and  I  guess  you'd  like  to  bo  real, 
if  you  knew  how."  Somehow  or  other 
he  could  not  help  believing  in  her. 

“Id  rather  have  you  think  me  reel 
than  anyone  I  ever  met."  she  said  after 
a  little  pause.  “But  look!”  She  pro- 
doced  a  small  handkerchief  and.  rub- 
bing  her  lips,  displayed  rouge  thereon. 

"Well!  he  said.  "It  fooled  me"  He 
had  heard  how  these  modem  daughters 
of  even  the  nicest  families  painted  and 

Fraded  themselves  at  cabarets.  Well, 
she  was  that  kind-  all  right! 

“Oh.  I  could  fool  you  easily."  she  said 
with  a  light  laugh 
"You  think  so.  do  your  Two  could 
Detroit.  P»*r  -t  ‘»*t  Ksme 

-  QHE  nodded  mischievously.  “Why.  I 

SAXON  MOTOR  CAR  CORPOR  AT  TON.  DETROIT 

she  had  never  aaid  such  a  thing  before. 
But  she  suddenly  felt  ss  though  he  were 
quite  young  and  that  she  hsd  power 
over  him.  And  oh,  it  was  a  glorious 
feeling. 

"Now."  said  he.  turning  toward  her. 
“let  me  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  person 
you  are  at  seen  by  me  Msy  IT" 

“If  it  isn’t  too  dreadful/’  she  said. 
But  her  bosom  rose. 

Why  not  stop  fooling  and  make  love 
to  this  audacious  little  flirt.  Uke  her  in 
hie  arms  in  man-fashion  and  tench  her 

1  *  '»  thf”fi«t  he  re- 

a  ✓ A  marked  m  the  casual  manure  of  lb 

T  -ss rl  ✓  *srl»  part  of  ih.  rvming.  *.-0  are. 

/#  XT  //'  ml  Pr  of  am.  eery  beautiful "  He  dsf  not 

V  "Jf  r  smile  as  hr  said  it 

;  I  Sh'  did  1,01  h,u*b  *be  replied : 

C-AK  (  '  le  than 

the  do 

to  Don’t  suppose 

Mf  .  ^ of  my  hideous  disfigurement  V 

i  /  What  did  she  mean  by  that?  He 

f?  \  looked  her  up  and  down— at  her  white. 

■  \  / -  ;  /  girlish  arms,  her  pink  sheil-like  ears; 

\  then  with  the  friendly  smile  of  the 

%«  \ _  dishwashing  period  of  their 

“Oh.  hr 


This  Car  Will  Out-perfor 
Any  Other  In  Its  Class 


You  will  find  the  super-abil¬ 
ity  ol  this  Saxon  "Si*” 
motor  reflected  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  in  many  ways. 


This  "less- than -aia"  we  cite 
required  30  seconds  .n  that 
test. 


Third,  in  amajutg  flexibility. 
Seldom  indeed  <k,  Saxon 
"  Six  "  owners  resort  to  gear- 
shifting. 

Fourth,  in  unrivalled  pull¬ 
ing  power. 

The  Saxon  "Six"  owner  rev¬ 
els  in  the  confidence  that  hit 
car  can  cope  successfully 
with  any  set  of  road  condi¬ 
tions  motoring  may  prevent. 


hirst,  in  unusual  quiet 
and  smoothness. 


Engineers  estimate  the 
power-flow  smoothness  of 
Saxon  "Six'*  to  be  near¬ 
ly  %'i  greater  than  that 
of  the  best  less-than-six 
cylinder  motor  in  its  price- 


Second,  in  astounding  quick¬ 
ness  of  "pick-up' — from 
standing  start  to  45  miles 
per  hour  in  23  seconds. 


She  smilingly  indicated  her  mole 
“Why  pretend  not  to  see  it?"  she  said 
reproachfully.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
her  life  that  she  had  ever  mentioned 
this  “hideous  disfigurement"  to  a  man. 
“I  thought  that  you.  of  all  men.  would 
be  sincere."  she  said  chidingly.  She 
seemed  as  naive  as  a  lovely-  child  be- 
'  fore  it  learns  that  it  is  lovely. 

“Oh.  that!”  he  said,  “thst  makes  you 
all  the  more  wonderful.  Otherwise 
your  face  would  be  too  flawless,  too 
much  like  J>  Burne-Jones  ideal.  As  it 
is.  you're  the  most  beautiful  th-ng  I 
ever  saw."  He  said  this  as  if  it  were 
a  calm  truth,  instead  of  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  one  in  the  world  to  him.  lie 
thought,  poor  idiot,  that  he  was  flirt¬ 
ing  with  the  little  thing.  He  could  not 
have  said  it  otherwise. 

Many  men  had  informed  her  that 
she  was  beautiful,  but  most  of  them 
had  been  dapper,  dancing,  flattering 
I  little  fools,  who.  so  she  thought,  mere- 
I  ly  overlooked  her  mole  with  an  eye  to 
her  father's  millions.  Here  at  last 
was  a  man.  a  real  man,  a  great-souled. 
i  simple-hearted  man  from  the  Golden 


Success  is  as  good  a  measure  of  a  mech¬ 
anism  as  of  a  man. 

More  cars  are  now  being  equipped  with 
Connecticut  Automatic  Ignition  than 
w  ith  am  other  make. 


ear*  ii  due  to  the  remarkable  improve 
rdtnafy  ignition  made  possible  by  the 


CONNECTICUT 


COMPANY 


West,  who  scorned  the  shams  and  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  her  artificial  world.  He  b*- 
lieved  that  she  was  penniless,  yet  *»'-! 
that  she  was  beautiful!  It  was  *«.»• 
to  be  beautiful  in  his  eyes,  such  sa-i 
eyes  they  had  seemed  before,  but  nov 
they  glowed  and  were  glad,  all  becaus 
she  was  near.  Her  heart  began  to  heat 
wildly.  What  would  happen  next ! 
Her  famous  eyelashes  fluttered  an 
fell  before  his  ardent  gate.  He  wxi 
bending  toward  her. 

“When  you  were  blown  into  my 
wrecked  home  out  of  the  storm  to¬ 
night,  something  wonderful  happened 
to  me."  he  began  in  a  lower  voice 
"May  I  tell  you  what  it  was?" 

She  could  not  spenk,  could  only  lister 

“It  was  us  if  a  fror.en  lump  sudden¬ 
ly  melted  here."  He  indicated  his  breast 
"I  did  not  know  what  it  was  then;  I  d-. 
now.  It  was  what  is  c&lled  falling  in 
love.  That  is  what  happened  to  me." 

Every  word  he  uttered  was  true! 
But  he  could  not  have  uttered  them 
had  he  not  pretended  that  they  were 
false.  She  did  not  stir;  she  wanted 
more. 

"You  were  so  young,  so  bcuutiful, 
and  so  brave!  I  was  so  selfishly  full  of 
my  own  troubles  at  first,  hut  I  realii.- 
now  how  you  must  huve  felt.  It  took 
nerve  to  go  through  with  it  ns  you  did 
Oh.  you  are  such  a  bully  little  sport 
You’re  a  thoroughbred,  that's  what  you 
are.  Why,  you  are  just  what  I  hav* 
always  dreamed  of  out  there,  on  thr 
plains,  in  the  mountains.  I  alwayi 
dreamed  of  sometime,  somewhere  meet- 

That  was  not  what  he  had  Intended 
to  say.  This  was  what  he  really  felt! 
Dove  was  such  a  terrific  word,  lie  had 
never  really  used  it  before  in  nil  his 
life.  Hut  he  hud  said  it  now,  und  he 
liked  it.  He  wanted  to  say  it  again,  over 
and  over.  Hit  voice  became  richer  and 
warmer  as  he  did  so. 

“I  loved  you  when  you  were  nfranl 
of  me;  I  loved  you  even  more  when 
you  stopped  being  afraid;  and  now 
now  I  love  you  most  of  all  when  I  knn- 
so  well  that  I  con  only  look  at  you  »» 
a  man  condemned  to  l>c  ahot  look*  for 
the  last  time  at  the  dawn.  Things  will 
happen  to-morrow  that  will  put  you 
out  of  my  reach  forever.  This  is  the 
last  time  that  I  shall  ever  see  you.  but 
somehow  I  just  want  you  to  know  that 
I  love  you.  I  love  you!  I  love  you  as  s 
soul  in  hell  carried  up  for  a  moment’s 
glimpse  into  heaven — yes.  that  is  lh- 
way  1  feel  about  you,  lovely  little  thing 
I  never  sow  before,  that  is  the  way  I 
feel!" 

Toward  the  end  his  deep  voice  wis 
ringing  with  the  music  of  mission,  II. 
was  carried  up  and  out  of  himself.  Hi 
felt  glorious,  godlike,  all-powerful. 

The  girl  too  felt  the  magic  of  the 
moment,  and  was  trembling,  She  hi- 1 
never  known  love  before.  l!ut  It  hn 
no  terrors  for  her.  It  was  nil  Just  new 
and  right  nnd  wonderful.  Ixive  is  a 
ways  sweetest  and  fiercest  when  it 
comes  thus  with  the  suddenness  of 
lightning. 

He  arose  from  his  chair.  What  would 
happen  now?  She  did  not  know.  Sh" 
did  not  care.  He  was  coming  to  h.r 
That  was  all  she  knew,  that  was  all  sh 
wanted.  She  closed  her  eye*.  She  f<  It 
as  if  she  were  floating,  floating  up  ini" 
his  strong  arms.  Was  he  going  to 
take  her.  clasp  her,  cover  her  with 
kisses,  the  kind  she  had  dreamed  of 
but  had  never  known?  So  manv  men 
had  tried  to  kins  her.  She  would  not 
prevent  it  this  time.  She  was  hi*,  and 
she  wanted  him. 

He  was  I  lending  over  her.  In  sweet 
distress  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  "You  aren’t  afraid  of  me?”  h. 
whispered. 

She  shook  her  head.  She  was  n»t 
afraid.  She  was  all  his  for  the  taking, 
and  he  knew  it.  It  was  now  or  never 
After  to-night  he  would  never  get  with¬ 
in  a  mile  of  her  again  Her  father, 
damn  him.  would  see  to  that. 

Quite  gently  he  laid  hold  of  her  little 
wrists  nnd  lifted  her  hands  from  her 
fare  while  his  heart  thumped  as  If  i' 
would  break.  So  did  hers,  but  she  d'd 
not  resist.  Her  heavy  lids  opened  U|xi 
him.  For  an  instant  he  looked  deep  into 
her  maiden  eyes.  He  saw  what  lay 
therein.  The  sweet  surrender  made  him 
gasp.  She  was  real  after  all! 

HE  did  not  know  much  about  women. 

but  he  knew  that  here  was  no  heart 
k  ss  coquette  before  him.  The  knowledgi 
brought  dismay  to  him;  not  a  gloatinc 
sense  of  triumph,  hut  the  tendcrcst  feel 
ings  of  gratitude  and  humility,  such  a* 
any  decent  man  feels  when  he  tin-!' 
that  a  good  woman  loves  nnd  want* 
{Continued  on  pope  30) 


One  of  Every  7  Men  Is  Killed  or 
Injured  by  Accident  Each  Year. 

Which  Will  It  Be  ? 

YOU  may  be  the  one.  Your  chance  is  no  better  than  those  of  the  other  six.  Protect  yourself 
and  your  family  now— while  you  can.  Three  cents  a  day  will  do  it  if  you  are  in  a  '‘Preferred” 
occupation.  The  cost  of  a  couple  of  newspapers  brings  $1,250  to  $3,250  in  case  of  death  by 
accident,  $5  to  $10  weekly  income,  $1,000  to  $3,000  for  loss  of  two  limbs  or  eyes,  $500  to  $1,500 
for  loss  of  one  hand,  foot  or  eye,  $250  for  death  from  any  cause.  ($50  added  to  above  payments 
for  death  if  you  insure  while  under  40  years  of  age.)  Larger  amounts  at  proportionate  cost. 


>£TNA 


If  you  have  other  policies,  add  this  because  it’s  so  good.  If  you  have  no  other  policy,  get 
this  one  now.  You’re  in  danger  every  moment.  Send  the  coupon  for  the  whole  story  and  pro¬ 
tect  your  family  while  you  can. 

You  Get  a  Weekly  Income  when  Disabled  by  Accident 


It  isn’t  only  railroad  wrecks  and  shipwrecks  and  fall¬ 
ing  elevators  you  have  to  fear. 

One  man  was  hit  in  the  eye  by  a  snapping  rubber 
band.  It  put  him  in  bed  for  six  weeks.  He  was  -Etna- 
ized,  so  he  drew  his  weekly  indemnity. 

One  man  was  struck  in  the  head  with  a  base¬ 
ball.  He  had  to  have  a  surgical  operation  and  was  unable 


to  leave  his  home  for  three  weeks.  He  drew  his  weekly 
.-Etna  benefit  and  /Etna  paid  for  his  operation.  y 
One  man  tripped  on  a  flight  of  stairs, 
fell,  broke  his  ankle,  went  to  bed  for  x 

two  months.  He  was  /Etna-ized,  so  he  / 
drew  a  weekly  income  and  turned 
his  hospital  bill  over  to  /Etna.  / 


Send  the  Coupon  for  the  whole  story 

y£TNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

• 

The  largest  company  in  the  world  writing  Life.  Accident.  Health  and  Liability  Insurance  ^  * 
Agency  opportunities  for  all  Casualty  and  Bonding  lines  ,  * 

An  /ETNA  agent  has  a  national  advertising  campaign  S 


working  for  him  all  the  time. 


'  '  <X,"\  > 


ijTOoogle 


30  COLLIE  IT  l s'  WEEKLY 


NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 


YY/HEN  friends  drop  in  for  a  little  chat,  their  visit 
can  be  made  the  more  enjoyable  by  tempting 
refreshment.  1  ry  a  few  Uneeda  Biscuit  with  pea¬ 
nut  butter  or  marmalade,  followed  by  those  exqui¬ 
site  dessert  confections.  Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers,  and 
a  cup  of  tea  or  cocoa.  Your  guest  will  appreciate 
your  good  taste  and  thoughtfulness.  Nabisco  Sugar 
Wafers  are  sold  in  ten-cent  and  twenty-five-cent  tins. 

ANOLA— ChocoUte-flsvored  sugar  wafers  with 
moil  delightful,  sweetened. creamy  filling*.  Serve 
with  any  dessert  or  beverage,  or  as  a  confection. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


him.  He  hesitated,  on  the  brink.  Did 
she  realize  whai  she  was  doing?  No, 
she  was  past  that.  It  was  up  to  him 
to  do  the  thinking  now— and  to  do  it 
quick  before  he  lost  the  power  lo  think. 

“You  are  right."  he  said,  "you  need 
not  be  afraid  of  me.  No  harm  can 
coate  to  you  in  ray  house”;  and  drop¬ 
ping  her  hands,  he  retreated  across  the 
No  matter  whose  daughter  she 
he  was  not  that  sort. 

“Great  Scott!"  he  said  with  a  laugh, 
“do  you  realize  what  time  of  night  it 
is?"  He  pointed  at  the  clock  on  tho 
mantel. 

She  made  no  answer.  She  did  not 
look  at  the  clock.  She  looked  at  him. 

He  began  pacing  up  and  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  wondering  what 
to  do.  He  did  not  dare  look  at  her. 
She  had  not  moved.  Hr  dashed  out  into 
the  hall.  When  he  returned  he  had  on 
one  of  the  big  fur  coats  "Think  you 
ran  take  rare  of  the  house  till  morn¬ 
ing?"  he  asked 


"Ths  new  owner  take*  possession  in 
tho  morning.  Ill  telephone  your  father 
that  you  are  here." 

“Where  are  you  going?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  can  get  to  some 
Hotel.  I  guess  " 

-Dont  leave  me." 

“Then  you  can  get  tome  rest  and  your 
people  can  come  for  you  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  nobody  in  this  big  rotten  city 
of  yours  need  have  anything  to  gossip 
about." 

As  sudden  and  startling  as  an  alarm 
of  fire  came  a  ring  at  the  front  door,  a 
long,  clamorous  ring,  followed  imme¬ 
diately  by  several  short  onrs. 

"The  doctor."  said  Burt.  "How  did 
he  ever  make  it!" 


TSABEL 

1-pell  of 


I.  was  aroused  at  last  trim  her 
l  spell  of  enchantment.  She  became 
aware  of  his  hurrying  out  to  open  the 
door.  Hr  had  forgotten  to  limp.  This 
fact  too  eluded  her  conscious  attention 
until  later  in  the  night.  She  was  still 
half  dazed.  She  arose  now  and  looked 
about,  as  If  trying  to  get  her  bearings. 
Her  true  relation*  to  the  normal  world. 
She  glanced  at  the  clock.  It  was  past 


“A  nice  fix  I  am  in."  she  said  to  her¬ 
self.  "What  a  bore  to  have  to  rzplntn 
to  n  stranger."  Her  drying  stockings 
were  hanging  on  the  fire  screen.  She 
snatched  them  off  and  rolled  them  up 
into  a  small  hall.  She  hid  it  in  the 
depths  of  the  leather  chair.  She  spied 
one  of  the  revolvers  In  the  other  chair. 
It  had  slipped  out  of  Burt’s  pocket.  She 
hastily  put  It  into  the  desk  drawer. 
She  remembered  that  later  too.  Now 
she  hesrd  voice*  and  footstep,  ap- 
pros' hire  from  the  hall. 

"You’ll  be  all  right  in  a  minute,"  said 
the  hearty  Western  voice  already  so 
dear  to  her.  “Come  in  here  by  the 
fire."  She  detected  A  curious  shuffling 
sound,  heard  labored  breathing.  And 
then  suddenly,  framed  in  the  doorway, 
with  snow  clinging  to  the  Mackinaw 
coat  which  she  had  once  thought  so 
fascinating,  supported  by  the  man  shr 
loved,  stood  the  man  she  had  promised 

*° “Gerald!"  she  cried.  "How  in  the 
world—"  and  then  she  saw  the  snow- 


What  h 

ever  happened  to  you  ? 
‘JfocK.  wants  to  know. 


funmest  thtng  that  Everybody  has  had 


Out  of  1782  answers 
far.  1781  write.  “I  got 
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No  affidavit  of  reliability  is  required 
spin  your  yam  just  as  B  strikes 
your  fancy. 

Only  be  sure  it  »  tunny. 
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He  smiled  wearily.  “You  all  right, 
Isabel?"  Like  a  cross -fount  ry  runner 
reaching  the  tape,  he  tottered  and 
would  have  fallen  but  for  the  strong 
arm  of  the  Westerner. 

Isabel  ran  forward  to  help. 

"Poor  devil  is  all  in."  said  Burt.  And 
to  her  amazement  he  picked  Gerald  up 
as  if  he  were  a  child,  carried  him  across 
the  room,  and  laid  him  gently  upon  the 
sofa.  “Put  this  over  him."  said  the 
Westerner,  throwing  off  the  fur  coat. 
“I’ll  get  some  brandy." 

Isabel  did  as  she  was  bid.  as  tender 
and  kind  as  a  French  nurse  minister¬ 
ing  to  a  wounded  German  prisoner. 
Gerald  smiled  at  her  happily  and 
grasped  her  hand.  “You  said  I’d  have 
to  show  you."  he  murmured  weakly. 
“Well,  have  I?"  He  gently  brought 
her  hand  to  his  lips. 

Just  then  Burt  returned  with  a  dr- 
canter  and  glasses.  She  hastily  dis¬ 
engaged  her  hand  but  she  was  afraid 
that  he  had  seen.  There  was  no  chance 
to  explain. 

Gerald  drank  enormously,  and  felt 
better.  He  glanced  about  the  room, 
observed  the  two  chair*  drawn  close 
together,  a  haze  of  cigarette  smoke, 
an  atmosphere  of  intimacy.  He  nerv¬ 
ously  wondered  what  it  all  meant,  but 
he  only  said:  "Ever  see  such  a  storm! 
Quite  a  job  getting  up  here." 

The  others  said  little.  They  tried  to 
{Continued  on  page  33) 


“What’s  the  Good  of 
Having  Bunions?” 

*  M°ROodauB' y<H,wy 

IN  goon  icrating  nanow.  pinching. 
Lonr “bending  shoes  that  cause  bun¬ 
ions — and  corns,  calloutn,  fUt-foot, 
fallen  arches,  ingrown  nails,  etc. 

Give  up  this  ‘'fashionable’*  cruelly. 
Wrar  broad- toed,  comfortable  Edu¬ 
cators.  Because  Educators  are  built 
to  let  the  feet  glow  as  they  should.** 
Mad*  for  MFW,  WOMEN,  CHILDREN 
Grt  your  whc4r  family  min  ihrro  today. 
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ftanling  booklet  of  f«U  about  frH  Fr*r. 
Send  lot  copy  today. 
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The  heavy  illustration  shows  the  Smith 
Form-a-Truck  Attachment,  which  carries 
90%  of  the  loud,  bolted  to  the  car  power 
plant,  with  a  vise-like  grip. 


ormaTrucK 


Over  10,000  Smith  Form-a-Trucks  are  now  in 
use  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Several  thous¬ 
and  have  been  in  daily  service  for  a  year  or 
more.  Thousands  now  ordered  for  delivering 
and  hauling  are  to  be  placed  in  service  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  enviable  reputation  established  by  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck  as  “best  for  Winter  use"  is  the  result  of  the  re¬ 
markable  efficiency,  sturdy  dependability  and  high 
economy  standards  in  all  kinds  of  service  under  the 
hardest  conditions  of  winter  driving.  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck  is  light:  with  the  Ford  it  weighs  about  one  ton. 
Frozen  roads  do  not  wrack  it  and  the  tires  stand  up 
without  being  cut  to  pieces.  The  Ford  power  plant 
used  in  Smith  Form-a-Trucks  now  in  service  is  power¬ 
ful  for  rough  roads  and  deep  snow  —  is  reliable  and 
efficient  even  on  the  coldest  days. 

This  applies  equally  well  to  power  plants  of  Dodge, 
Chevrolet.  Maxwell,  Buick  and  Overland  cars,  for 
which  Smith  Form-a-Trucks  are  now  made. 
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Hus  two  outstanding  reasons  for  existence: 

1—  l  o  conveniently  group  ami  piwni  to  Collier'*  reader*  the 
bett  dependable  oflei*  and  "oppoctumtic**'  ot  a  myriad  of 
buuaeas  content*. 

3— To  enable  smaller  buurtecw*  and  advertiser*  to  male  their 
appeal  to  Collier’*  reader*  in  »uch  typographical  form  and  style 
a*  to  give  th«m  the  tame  prominence  and  put  them  on  the  tame 
attention-compelling  bam  a*  tlie  larger  concern*. 

FOR  THE  READER  ol  Collier'*,  nearly  every  adtmiwmcnt 
in  these  column*  i*  full  of  inlerrtl.  'I'herc'*  many  an  "opening" 
to  be  found  between  the  line*  which  tell  these  bu*mr«  none*. 
The  comatenul  and  descriptive  literature  which  you  will  receive 
when  you  reply  to  one  id  these  Ad*,  will  tell  you  the  re»t  of  the 
story.  You  will  undoubtedly  be  interested. 

I  hew  advertiser*  are  straightforward;  else  they  would  not  be  here. 
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Genuine  New  ^ 

•  if  nr  i  c-  ,he  evening— hu  evening:  "And  Sutton 

fiKf'  AH  Wool  Serge  <*  *«ai  "»roo«d  •"  that  saloon."  he 

~  °  ended,  laughing.  "He  might  have  done 

.^U  ]wrQrJ<»  ArJ-r  wor*e."  Gerald  pretended  to  be  much 
-A TIT  iviaae-to-uraer  ,  interested  in  the  story  Of  his  ovm  ad¬ 
ventures.  but  he  was  secretly  wild  to 
know  hers.  She  did  not  kindle  at  the 
recital  of  his  heroism  as  he  had  ex¬ 
pected.  But  he  hided  his  time.  How 
could  he  get  rid  of  this  fellow’ 

"I  hope  mother  isn't  worrying  much." 
said  Isabel. 

“She  thinks  you're  safe  in  bed  at 
Lydia'*.  But  your  father."  said  Ger¬ 
ald.  "you  ought  to  have  seen  him  hit 
the  ceding:  I  found  him  at  the  club. 
By  the  way.  I  promised  to  telephone 
him  a*  soon  as  I  got  here,  hut  your  tele¬ 
phone.”  he  turned  to  Burt,  "is  out  of 
order,  and  I'm  afra  d  I  can't  go  another 
step  to-night.”  And  he  gianeed  at  the 
Westerner  again.  So  did  Isabel.  While 
the  family  thought  she  was  at  the  Lip- 
pins'.  she  did  not  mind,  but  now  that 
her  father  knew  that  she  was  mot  at  the 
Lippins*:  and  nothing  e'se— ! 
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Chicago 


Eastern  accent.  Gerald's  saying  "us" 
made  It  worse. 

Isabel  followed  her  host  out  Into  the 
hall,  (ml  "Don't  he  long"  was  all  she 
could  find  to  say. 

"If  your  brother  wants  anything  to 
eat,”  said  Burt  with  his  hand  on  the 
door,  "my  waitress  knows  where  to 

find  it." 

"lie  is  not  my  brother.” 

"Oh.“  said  Burt,  "then  who  is  he?" 

“Why.  he-he's  just  Cerald." 

"Then  why  dors  he  kiss  your  hsnd?" 

"Sh'sh— here  ho  come..*  she  whis¬ 
pered.  "Ill  explain  everything  when  you 
return.  Just  believe  in  me — please! 

"Yes.  I  think  there's  one  down  at  the 
drug  store."  said  Burt  in  his  strong 
Western  voice  ss  Gerald  sp proache-1 
"111  not  he  long."  He  opened  the  door 
and  plunged  out.  eager  to  get  bark  soon. 

lie  did  not  resliie  that  all  uptown 
drug  stores  and  saloons  would  be  closed 
by  this  time  and  that  the  people  in  the 
neighboring  houses  would  all  be  in  bed. 
He  realised  only  that  in  order  to  tele¬ 
phone  to  the  man  he  hated  he  was 
leaving  the  girl  he  loved,  leaving  her 
with  a  pretty  boy  named  Gerald  who 
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They  had  turned  bark  to  the  warmth 
of  the  den. 

'"Then  why  did  you  send  Burt  out  to 
telephone?”  she  demanded  impulsively. 

“Burt!  Who's  Burt?”  Gerald 
changed  a  suspicious  scowl  into  an 
amused  twinkle. 

"I  don't  know  his  last  name." 
she  said,  with  assumed  indifference. 
•That's  why  I  couldn't  introduce  you." 

"It's  Radcliff."  said  Gerald. 

"That's  it.  Radcliff  He  did  mention 
it.  but  I  never  get  names  when  intro¬ 
duced.  So  you  have  met  him  before. 
Gerald.  Tell  me  about  him.”  She 
suppressed  a  yawn,  or  seemed  to  do  so. 

"I  never  saw  him  before,  but  I  know 
all  about  him.  Why  are  you  so  keen 
to  know?” 

She  laughed  easily.  “It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting.  I've  spent  the  entire  even¬ 
ing  with  him.” 

"All  right;  I'll  tell  you  about  this 
person  you've  spent  the  evening  with. 
He’s  an  unsuccessful  adventurer  from 
the  Woolly  West,  an  utterly  unscrupu- 
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THE  McKinley  Sou- 
venir  Gold  Dollars 
authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress  February,  1916, 
are  ready  for  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  Coin  is  an 
artistic  design.  On  one 
side  is  a  handsome  por¬ 
trait  of  McKinley  and  on 
the  reverse  side  a  picture 
of  the  building. 

The  price  of  these  Coins 
is  Three  Dollars  each, 
which  includes  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  shipping  by 
Registered  mail. 

The  proceeds  will  be 
used  for  the  Endowment 
and  Building  Fund  of 
The  National  McKinley 
Birthplace  Memorial  at 
Niles,  Ohio. 

Remittance  to  The  Dol¬ 
lar  Savings  &  Trust 
Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 


'  !oa»  mining  promoter  who  tried  to 
cheat  your  father  in  a  bis  deal  and  is 
now  hi*  •worn  enemy." 

The  firi’i  indifferent  manner  dropped 
off  She  turned  and  stared  at  Gerald 
“I  don't  believe  you.”  she  said. 

Gerald  lit  one  of  the  Westerner's 
cigarette*  leisurely  and  sank  into  the 
luxurious  depths  of  an  easy-chair  be¬ 
fore  the  fire.  “You’ll  believe  your 
father.”  he  said  confidently. 

It  staggered  her  for  a  moment. 
“There  must  be  some  mistake."  she 
said  falteringly.  “and  when  he  come* 
back—" 

“Your  father  will  tell  you  the  whole 
story  presently  on  the  way  home,"  said 
Gerald.  “There’s  no  mistake  " 

“But  we  cant  leave  his  house  un¬ 


protected.  There  arc  no  servants  and, 
Gerald,  he's  been  awfully  docent 
to  me." 

"It's  not  his  house;  it's  mine.” 

"Yours!  How  did  you  get  it?*' 

"Your  father  gave  it  to  me.  upon 
condition  that  1  should  get  up  here  in 
time  to  save  you  from  that  fellow.  And, 
Isabel,  I  hat  is  not  all  he  gave  me." 

Gerald  arose  and  drew  so  near  thal 
the  reek  of  brandy  assuiled  her. 

The  girl  drew  back,  more  in  disgust 
than  alarm.  "Oh.  Burt.  Burt!"  she 
prayed  in  silence,  "come  back  to  me. 
come  back  to  me." 

For  the  born  explorer's  romance 
seemed  in  peril  of  being  shattered. 

(To  be  concluded  nal  week) 
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Ikrir  fronn  mother.  Everywhere  were 


her. 


The  sharp  stones  of  I 
cut  away  part  of  his 
left  red  marks  in  the  *n. 
I  voice  was  unbeaten.  Nea 


Polye!"  said  a  voice  near 
Plain  of  the  Blackbirds!  To- 
the  living  will  rename  it  Plain 
of  the  Vulture*." 

“For  shame.  Yanko!  lest  with  thy 
croaking  thou  call  them,  the  vultures  V 

IT  was  a  soldier  stripling  of  eighteen 
who  rebuked  him.  The  akin  was 
|  stretched  taut  over  his  cheek  bone*. 

the  mountains  had 
and  his  feel 
w.  But  his 
him  an  old 

man  sat  weeping  on  the  step  of  a 
broken  down  lorry. 

“Thou  Dushan!"  grumbled  Yanko. 
“hast  thou  no  belly  to  know  hunger?" 

“If  thy  belly  be  empty,  take  in  thy 
belt."  said  Dushan 

“Look!  Thy  grandfather  knows 
hunger.  He  weep*  for  it.” 

The  old  man  on  the  step  of  the  lorry 
shook  hit  head. 

“I  weep  to  leave  my  dear  country. 
Why  must  we  retreat  and  retreat,  and 
before  an  enemy  that  no  one  sect? 
The  cowards!  If  they  would  only  show 
themselves !  To  fall  bark  and  leave  our 
Serbia  to  the  invader — where  is  the  Jus¬ 
tice  in  that?" 

"The  day  of  our  mining  hack  will  he 
soon."  comforted  Puahan. 

“Not  soon  enough  for  me."  mourned 
the  old  man 

"But  it  will  come,  grandfather,  with 
or  without  u*.  God  doe*  not  settle  Hia 
account*  every  Saturday.” 

Darinka  drew  near,  a*  though  hia 
words  were  food  and  warmth  She 
unwound  the  kerchief  from  her  head 
and  knelt  in  the  anow  before  Dushan 
"Let  me  hind  up  thy  fe>et."  she  said, 
“against  the  Journey  back." 

She  tore  more  cloth  from  her  dress 
and  swathed  hit  poor  bruised  feel. 

The  old  man  took  up  her  word*; 
"The  Journey  hack!  When  her  men 
are  gone.  Serbia  ia  dead." 

The  boy  clicked  hia  heel*  together  In 
apite  of  hia  uncouth  footgear:  "Serbia 
l  cannot  die!” 

Darinka  looked  up  wondering  "Somc- 
|  where  I  have  heard  thee  before.  Yet 
thy  face  ia  strange  " 

SHK  sat  interrupted  by  an  ominous 
aound.  Suddenly  a  hailstorm  struck 
I  the  crowd,  a  pelting  hail  of  lead.  Peo- 

Ce  dropped  on  all  aide*  of  her.  The 
ulgars  on  Katchanik  had  found  the 
I  range. 

Dushan's  grandfather  set  his  hack 
against  the  lorrv  and  brought  his  gun 
I  to  attention.  Tossing  his  wallet  to 
I  Dushan.  he  said:  "Here  if  some  bread 
j  I  do  not  need.  Go  thou.  I  ihall  be 
here  still  when  re  come  hack." 

Again  and  again  the  deadly  fire  raked 
the  crowd.  Turning  their  backs  like 
|  cattle  to  the  storm,  the  mass  surged 
forward  and  poured  into  the  Lumkulus 
Pass.  _ 

Darinka  and  the  lViAftfea  were  ear¬ 


ned  along  with  the  rest.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  pass  they  came  up  uguin  with 
Dushan.  He  recognized  Darinka  and 
smiled 

Pointing  to  his  huge,  swathed  feet, 
he  said:  "A  roadful  of  feet  is  worth 
a  mouthful  of  bread." 

So  saying,  he  gave  her  a  crust  from 
his  pouch. 

Darinka  moistened  a  hit  of  it  in 
her  mouth  and  laid  it  on  the  lips 
of  rhedo. 

"Come,  open,"  she  cooed,  “this  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  milk." 

The  I’rsAfi/Hfl  chattered  with  fury. 
"Why  wilt  thou  feed  him  good  bread 
when  he  is  dead?”  she  hissed. 

With  a  great  start  Darinka  l»enl  her 
car  close  to  Oiedo’s  breast.  She  heard 
the  dry  crunching  of  feet  on  packed 
snow.  She  heard  the  frightened  whinny 
of  a  horse.  Loudest  of  all  was  the  roar 
of  her  own  pulse*  in  her  ears.  But 
there  was  one  sound  which  her  strain¬ 
ing  ear  failed  to  catch.  For  an  In¬ 
finite  minute  she  listened.  Then  she 
knew  that  she  had  lost  forever  the 
little  heart  lieot. 

The  mountains  swayed  around  her. 
The  leaden  sky  shut  down  upon  her. 
A  great  wave  of  darkness  swept  over 
her  hrain.  It  panned  in  an  instant  and 
her  eye*  opened  on  the  meaningless 
bread  In  her  hand.  Slowly  she  held  out 
the  crust  to  Dushun. 

"Here  Is  thy  bread  hack,"  she  said. 
“I  took  it  only  for  him." 

At  first  he  refused,  hut  she  added: 
"Take  it  and  save  a  man  to  Serbia  " 

She  walked  on  In  a  daze  with  the 
stark  little  body  folded  agninrt  her. 

Presently  one  of  the  gaunt  horses 
fell  from  exhaustion.  The  soldiers 
promptly  killed  it  and  quartered  It  with 
their  heyoneti.  The  l’e*fcfif«i  held  out 
both  hands  under  the  feast  and  licked 
at  the  red  drops  which  fell  on  them. 

"Give  me!"  she  bleated. 

Darinka  struck  her  feebly  on  the 
mouth.  Weak  as  the  blow  was.  the 
old  woman  crumpled  under  It. 

“Wilt  thou  eat  the  hope  of  Serbia?" 
•aid  Darinka,  waking  out  of  her  doze 
"These  men  must  come  hock  to  fight 
and  breed.  Shall  we  who  can  do  neither 
steal  their  meat?" 

The  V’mhfilso  rolled  her  hrad  from 
side  to  side. 

"Nay."  she  moaned,  "it  Is  better  that 
we  die." 

“Not  here."  cried  Darinka  fiercely, 
“where  the  sight  of  us  will  Uke  the 
heart  of  the  men." 

With  feverish  strength  she  dragged 
the  old  woman  to  her  feet  and  together 
they  stumbled  a  little  way  into  a  nar¬ 
row  gully.  Soon  the  VrtfiUlrn  lurched 
and  fell  face  downwurd  in  the  snow 
She  did  not  rise. 

Darinkn  plowed  on  through  the  drifts 
till  she  was  hidden  from  the  trail  by  a 
shoulder  of  rock.  Here  she  sat  down 
and  laid  her  forehead  vn  her  knees. 

Presently  the  snowr  began  falling 
again.  By  morning  it  had  made  of 
her  a  white  and  shapeless  mound. 
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before  the  rhanff*  ran  h**  made,  ami  Iwfnrv  tlir  *f*l  oi  (  oil ter » 

Wevlly  will  re«i'h  any  new  aubwfkbce. 


It  *9  gatin'  old,  my  easy  chair- 
It  iAor«/>  has  sawn  better  days 
But.  like  same  old  time  boyhood  chum, . 
It's  sorter  learned  to  know  my  ways; 
No  other  chair  seems  half  so  soft 
To  hold  such  welcome  arms  urdesprea* 
An *  use  has  hallowed  oat  a  place 
Just  whar  a  fellow  rests  his  head . 

Old  things .  old  friends .  are  ever  best  - 
A  pipe  that  •  reached  its  seasoned  pnn 
Tobacco  that  has  mellowed  oat 
Beneath  the  golden  touch  of  time . 

/  hope.  Friend  Reader,  that  you.  too. 
Have  three  such  trusty  pals  somewhere 
Age -mellowed  Velvet,  close  to  hand. 

A  seasoned  pipe .  an  easy  chair.  ^  - 


Nature-Ageing  of  Tobacco  Needs 
No  Recommendation 

Experienced  pipe  smokers  know  that 
ageing  alone  can  bring  out  a  pipe  tobacco’s 
last  bit  of  taste,  fragrance  ami  mellowness. 
Smokers  of  less  experience  need  only  try 
Velvet  to  convince  themselves. 

r  Thc  very  basis  of  Velvet's 

.  manufacture  is  two  years’  nat- 
.  ural  ageing  of  the  choicest 


IOc  Tin. 

Sc  Metal-lined  Bag. 

One  Pound  Glau  Humidor. 
With  New  A.h  Tray  Top 


'l  'HE  International  Jury  of  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition 
1  awarded  the  GRAND  PRIX  to  VEL  VET:  for  its  superior 
quality — the  highest  award  ever  given  to  any  pipe  tobacco 


by  any  International  Exposition. 
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There’s  a  Gold  Mine 
in  Your  Back  Yard 


Y/OU.  Mr.  Homemaker,  and  you.  Mrs.  Housekeeper,  do  you  realize  whal 
*  a  lot  of  money  you  spend  each  spring,  summer  and  fall  for  fresh  garder 
produce) 

You  do  know,  and  you  also  know  that  hundreds  of  times  last  year  yot 
went  without  certain  garden  things  because  they  were  loo  high. 

This  year  garden  produce  is  going  to  hit  the  clouds  along  with  all  neces 
sities.  You  can  go  without,  or  you  are  going  to  pay  high  prices,  or  yor 
have  this  other  option—  the  bat  of  everything  growablc,  in  profusion,  a 
the  most  trifling  money  cost. 

room  for  a  garden  in  your  back  yard,  you  have  a  vcntablt 
feet. 

You  would  be  astonished  if  we  could  tell  in  this  space  the  actual  mone) 
value  of  garden  truck  growablc  in  small  spaces  by  intensive  cultivation. 

You  can  have  all  you  can  eat  of  absolutely  the  best  fresh  green  things  b) 
digging  up  a  space  in  your  back  yard,  or  in  a  nearby  vacant  lot.  and  plantinj 


FERRY’S  Seeds 


Any  experienced  gardener  will  advise  you,  "Do  not  take  chances  or 


i  gardener  will  aavise  you,  uo  noi  iaxc  cnances  01 
"buy  seeds  with  a  pedigree!"  The  success-secret  a 
rial  do  more  than  come  up.  You  must  buy  seeds  that  wil 


unknown  seeds.' 

gardening  is  seeds  that  do  more  than  come  up. 
produce  an  abundance  of  vegetables  of  finest  quality. 

Ferry's  Seeds  are  pedigreed  seeds.  They  come  from  families  with  lonj 
histories  of  quality  and  abundant  growth.  The  histories  of  these  familir 
are  recorded  at  Ferry's  seed  farms  and  each  year  Ferry's  Seeds  are  tested  ii 
their  greenhouses  and  trial  gardens  to  see  that  the  strain  is  running  pur< 
and  true  to  type. 

Unknown  seed 


are 

thus 


Fine  vegetables  are  not  accidental.  Heredity  counts.  Unknown  seed 
;  dear  at  any  price.  Plant  a  garden  with  Feny's  pedigreed  seeds  an< 
is  be  surer  of  having  an  abundance  of  the  finest  garden  truck,  fresh  picker 


for  your  table,  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

Send  today  for  Ferry's  Seed  Annual  (free),  which  has  the  unique  featun 
of  receipts  of  how  to  prepare  and  cook  vegetables. 

Dealers  everywhere  sell  Ferry's  Seeds. 


D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 

(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 


Detroit,  Mich 


» 


MADCAP  by  Edwin  Palmer— PLAYS  OF  THE  SEASON  by  lleywood  Broun 
THE  WICKS  OF  MACASSAR  by  John  Russell— Til E  NEGRO  by  Julian  Street 
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31  Extra  Features 
24%  Added  Luxury 
100%  Over-Strength 


$1460 

$1150 


For  7-pa"»"jieer  Six— 48  h.p. 
127-inch  Wheelbase. 

For  Mitchell  Junior — 40  h.p. 
120-inch  Wheelbase  Six. 


Both  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Raci  ne. 


How  John  W.  Bate  Works 

To  Attain  Mitchell  Efficiency 


Let  us  give  you  a  right  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  efficiency  means  in 
car  building. 

1— Factory  Savings 

It  means  building  a  car  of  the 
highest  grade  at  a  minimum  factory 
cost.  To  that  end,  the  whole  Mitchell 
factory  was  built  and  equipped  under 
John  W.  Bate’s  direction. 

It  means  a  standardized  car.  It 
means  building  only  one  type.  Every 
machine  is  adapted  and  every  work¬ 
man  trained  to  producing  one  part 
economically. 

It  means  building — not  assembling. 
No  other  maker  of  a  high-grade  car 
builds  so  much  of  his  car  as  we  do. 

By  applying  these  methods.  John 
\V.  Bate  has  cut  our  factory  cost  in 
two.  No  other  factory  could  dupli¬ 
cate  the  Mitchell  at  anywhere  near 
our  cost. 

2—31  Extra  Features 

As  a  result  of  these  savings,  the 
Mitchell  includes  31  extra  features. 
That  is.  features  usually  omitted. 
On  this  year's  output  they  will  cost 

us  about  $4,000,000. 

These  are  things  like  a  power  tire 
pump,  reversible  headlights,  hall¬ 
hearing  steering  gear,  extraordinary 
springs,  etc.  Of  these  31  extras,  we 
believe  that  no  other  car  embodies 
more  than  four. 


3 — Added  Luxury 

This  year  we  occupy  our  new  body 
plant.  Here,  under  Bate  efficiency 
methods,  we  make  a  new  saving  of 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

We  spend  that  saving  by  adding 
24  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  finish,  up¬ 
holstery  and  trimming.  Most  of  our 
many  finish  coats  are  now  fixed  by 
oven  heat.  This  gives  a  deep,  endur¬ 
ing  lustre  a  finish  that  stays  new. 

We  use  an  extra-grade  leather, 
costing  50  per  cent  more  than  usual 
grades. 

Every  detail  of  this  year’s  Mitchell 
bodies  shows  the  last  exquisite  touch. 

4— Double  Strength 

The  M  itchcll  standard  used  to  be  50 
per  cent  over-strength  in  every  part. 
And  that  was  considered  extreme. 

For  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Bate 


TWO  SIZES 


Mitcheii  3^-£raBK22: 

A  high-speed.  Konomlnl  48-hors*po»rr 
motor.  IMuppmlnl  extra  Mata  and  II 
extra  feature*  Included. 

rrrfre.  HIM)./,  o.  b.  Ratine 

Mitchell  Junior 

with  I  it- inch  uheelbate.  A  M-horte- 
pouer  motor-  -Inch  smaller  bore  than 
tarter  Mitchell. 

Prlte.  SIISO./.  o.  b.  Ratine 
A l»o  all  styles  of  enclosed  and  comert- 
Ible  budles.  Alto  demountable  top*. 


has  worked  to  double  this  margin 
of  safety.  His  aim  has  been  a  life¬ 
time  car. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we 
announce  that  attainment.  Every 
vital  part — as  proved  by  tests — has 
twice  the  needed  strength. 

Over  440  parts  are  made  of  tough¬ 
ened  steel.  Parts  which  get  a  major 
strain  are  all  of  Chrome-Vanadium, 
and  all  oversize. 

One  remarkable  result  is  the  Bate 
cantilever  springs.  In  two  years' 
use  on  many  thousand  cars  not  one 
of  these  springs  has  broken. 

Another  result  is  that  seven  of 
these  cars  have  averaged  over  175,000 
miles  apiece  more  than  30  years  of 
ordinary  service. 

5— Great  Extra  Value 

These  John  \V.  Bale  methods  mean  lo 
you  a  value  yon  can't  cel  without  them, 
except  at  great  added  cent.  In  this  respect, 
no  other  fine  car  comes  within  20  per  cent 
of  the  Mitchell. 

John  \V.  Bate  has  spent  14  years  in  at¬ 
taining  these  things  in  tin*  Mitchell,  livery 
huililing,  every  machine,  every  part  and 
process  has  had  efficiency  in  view.  So  this 
degree  of  efficiency,  applied  in  fine  ears,  is 
likely  to  remain  exclusive  lo  the  Mitchell. 

(io  see  the  results  in  your  local  Mitchell 
showroom.  See  the  extras  that  result  in 
beauty  and  strength,  in  coinfort  and  con¬ 
venience.  You  arc  bound  to  agree  that 
Bale  efficiency  methods  arc  now  the  chief 
factor  in  car  building. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Racine.  \Yis„  l_\  S.  A. 


Republic  internal  gear  drive  trucks,  with  their 

remarkable  efficiency,  fittingly  represent  the  Spirit  of  Commerce. 
More  than  10,000  Republic  Trucks  in  service  in  the  forty-eight 
states,  and  eleven  foreign  countries  are  making  new  service  records 
Enormous  demand  makes  possible  the  Republic's  low  prices.  More 
than  23.000  Republics  will  be  built  in  the  coming  year  in  the  larg¬ 
est  factory  in  the  world  exclusively  devoted  to  truck  manufacture. 


FIVE  REPUBLIC  SIZES 

15UU  lbs.  furnished  complete,  express  body  with  canopy  lop.  side  cur- 
urns.  glass  front,  electric  light  with  generator  ami  storage  battery  and  elec¬ 
tric  horn.  1750;  or  with  solid  panel  body.  $775:  Model  10.  1-ton.  with  stake 
or  express  1«h1*  ami  bow  i«»p.  $1095;  Model  11.  lji-ton  chassis.  $1275; 
Model  "A.”  2-ton  chassis.  $1675;  Model  T.  '3'r-ton  Dreaduaught.  $2550. 


Dealer?  and  Ser«  Kr  Stamms  motcrSOO  1’nrv  i|»al  Otic*.  Wn-.e  Dc;«.  B :«  catalog  of  model  m  » Inch  you  are  inlerested. 


NATIONAL  SPIRIT  OF  COMMERCE 


AN  WiHT£a 


THE  NEGRO 


AMERICAN  ADVENTURES.  VII— BY  JULIAN  STREET 


UKKORE  making  any  observation*  on  the  negro  problem  in  the  South  1  ihmk 
it  Wise  to  slit  tv  the  condition*  under  which  my  impressions  have  been  galh- 
-red.  and  the  position  from  which  my  comment*  will  l»-  mndr.  I  am  neither  a 
reformer  nor  a  doctrinaire.  I  did  not  bo  into  the  South  to  look  for  thingr*  which 
miirht  be  wrong.  hut  to  see  nil  I  could,  hear  all  I  could,  learn  all  I  could,  ami 
(hen  try  to  pro.ont  the  South  n-  I  had  found  it. 

Originally  it  wan  my  idea  to  discus*  the  ncirro  only  an  a  picture vp»e  black 
iurtain  hanging  behind  the  life  of  the  white  South;  but  it  wa*  inevitable  that. 
*»  my  com pniiion  and  I  traveled  on,  we  *hou!d  become  interested  in  him  al*o  as 
«n  appalling  intern>irution  point.  Thu*  it  happen-  that  the  present  article— in 
which  I  intended  to  write  uliout  Atlanta,  with  some  negro  touches  "on  the  side" 
—has  been  seixed  entirely  by  the  negro.  with  the  result  that  the  Atlanta  article 
must  wait  a  while. 

Southerners  are  prone  to  say  that' no  “Yankee”  can  understand  the  negro 
problem.  They  soy  this  fur  several  reason*.  In  the  first  place.  Northerners  who 
have  written  on  these  subjects  have,  so  far  a*  I  know,  invariably  attacked  the 
South.  Sometimes  they  are  passionate,  sometimes  coldly  sociological,  but  in 
Cither  case  they  seem  to  wish  to  see  thine*  turned  upside  down  at  once,  wherea* 
the  South,  having  hud  it*  n egro  problem  turned  upside  down  for  it  after  the 
"»r,  ha*  no  confidence  in  radical  measures. 

Many  writer*  on  this  subject  take  a  tone  which  seem*  to  imply  that  the  South 
i»  satisfied  with  negro  condition*  as  they  are.  That  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
he  the  cane.  The  Southerner  is  far  from  satisfied.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
know*  that  the  condition  of  the  negro  i»  gradually  improving,  and  he  knows, 
moreover,  why  the  improvement  i*  not  so  rupid  ns  reformers  think  it  should  be. 
lor  progress  there  must  be  money,  and  the  South  i*  poor;  there  must  he  hygiene. 
»r<d  from  a  hygienic  standpoint  the  average  negro  is  more  than  difficult  to  work 
“ith:  there  must  be  cooperation  between  the  race*,  and  this  is  hard  to  attain 
because  of  the  white  man's  memory  of  Reconstruction,  and  also  because  of  the 
*Kgres*ive  attitude  of  many  more  or  less  educated  negroes,  and  the  crime*  of 
In*  members  of  the  race. 

I  say  that  the  Southerner  hold*  these  views;  hut  that  i*  hardly  accurate.  A 
•»rce  part  of  the  South  doe*  unquestionably  hold  them,  but  what  the  tchalt 
South  thinks  about  the  negro  problem  no  one  cun  say.  because,  just  as  South - 


enters  and  Northerner*  and  negroe*  differ  from  one  another  on  the  broad  aspects 
«f  the  problem.  Southerner,  even  the  most  thoughtful  of  them— disagree 
among  themsches  o»er  details.  No  Southerner  can  state  the  Southern  point  of 
view,  meeting  every  i.sur,  and  obtaining  the  sanction,  on  each  point,  of  the  solid 
South.  No  negro  can  state  the  negro  point  of  view,  meeting  every  issue,  und 
be  backed  in  hi*  statement  by  all  negroes.  And  since  this  is  (he  case  it  i*  hardly 
a  cau*e  for  wonder  if.  as  the  South  has  so  often  proclaimed,  no  Northerner  can 
get  the  Southern  point  of  view. 

Ne  vert  We--.  Northerner  though  I  be.  I  desire  to  present  some  picture*  und 
»d» uiice  -w  opinion*.  I  u.k  neither  North  nor  South  nor  negro  to  agree  with 
me.  I  only  a.k  that  it  be  understood  by  aU  that  1  write  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  outsider  who  know,  worthing  of  the  South  and  admire*  the  South;  who 
know*  something  of  the  negro  and  i*  hopeful  for  the  negro;  who  hn*  no  "mis¬ 
sion.”  and  who  believe*  himself  free  alike  of  Northern  and  of  Southern  prejudice: 
free,  on  one  side,  of  the  prejudice  which  comes  from  lack  of  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  Southern  negro,  and.  on  the  other,  from  the  prejudice  which  come*  from 
too  much  knowledge  of  him. 

In  their  attitude  toward  the  negro.  Southerner,  seem  to  me  to  be  divided  into 
three  broad  clas*e*.  First  I  would  mention  u  very  small,  scattered,  but  growing 
clas*.  which  works  for  the  betterment  of  condition*  among  negroe.  whether  for 
humanitarian  reason*  or  for  the  protection  of  the  white  race.  The  genera) 
South  doe*  not  entirely  approve  of  this  cla*s,  ranking  it  with  the  well-intentioned 
but  land  the  South  fee  Is)  misguided  “Yankees."  engaged  in  negro  educational 
work.  Second  comes  the  large  body  of  average  Southerners:  good  people  who 
are  in  all  essentials  just  about  like  good  American*  everywhere  else— excepting 
that  there  is  more  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  the  South  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  These  people  believe  that  they  know  the  negro  up  and  down  and 
backward:  they  also  believe  that  the  “Yankee"  will  never  know  him  ticca  use  he 
does  not  know  him  in  the  mass  and  at  first  hand.  For  many  old  negroes  who  are 
personally  known  to  them  they  often  have  real  afiection,  while  toward  the  whole 
race  of  “good  niggers”  their  attitude  resembles  that  of  kindly  people  toward  re- 
liable,  affectionate,  well-behaved  dogs:  that  is  to  say.  a  humane,  friendly  but 
distinctly  superior  attitude,  coupled  with  a  sincere  conviction  that  a  good  dug 
has  hi»  place  in  the  world,  that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  that  place,  and  that, 


c,  COLLIER'S  I  VEEKl.) 
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form*— of  such  a  dream  in  the  negro  mind  may.  I 
elieve.  be  traced  many  of  the  atrocious  negro  crime* 
upon  white  women 

The  conduct  of  many  negroes  after  the  war 
caused  the  formation  of  white  protective  associa¬ 
tion*.  the  irrnrral  purpose*  of  which  were  compar¬ 
able  with  tho*c  of  the  vigilance  committees  of  the 
early  West-  The  .Weds  of  these  organirations  were 
in  many  instance*  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
•  •immunity,  though  It  cannot  be  denied  that  race 
prejudice  frequently  led  to  ex ce*ses  Such  on 
organization  was  the  famous  Ku-Klut,  a  secret  so¬ 
ciety  which,  according  to  Matthew  Page  Andrews, 
the  historian,  got  the  blame  for  the  acts  of  many 
other  organizations  which  adopted  the  terrifying 
Ku  Klux  costume  because  of  its  effect  upon  the 
negroes.  Mr  Andrew*  informs  me  that  the  real 


Ku-Kluz  existed  only  from  1  W>7  to  ISO.  when 
it  was  disbanded  by  General  X.  B.  Forrest,  the 
former  Confederate  commander,  who  was  it*  bead. 

"With  the  increase  in  negro  crime”  says  "The 
Encyclopedia-  Bntannica.”  "came  an  increase  of 
lynching*,  due  to  prejudice,  to  the  fact  that  for  some 
time  after  Reconstruction  the  governments  were 
relatively  weak.  ...  to  the  fact  that  negroes  nearly 
always  shield  criminals  of  their  own  race  against 
the  whites,  and  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
crime  of  rape  by  negro  men  upon  white  women.” 

Obviously,  the  rreat  objection  to  lynching,  even 
when  the  man  lynched  unquestionably  deserves  to 
die.  is  the  habit  of  disregard  for  law  which  the 
practice  build*  up.  resulting  ultimately  in  the  lynch¬ 
ing  of  person*  whose  guilt  is  doubtful,  whose  crime* 
are  small,  or  who  are  innocent  An  example  of  the 
latter  kind  of  lynching  occurred  not  long  ago.  when  a 
negro  was  lynched  on  the  char-e  of  having  stolen  a 
cow.  The  woman  to  whom  the  cow  belonged  did  not  so 
much  a*  know  that  the  charge  had  been  made.  After 
the  unfortunate  man  had  been  killed  the  row  re 
turned,  having  merely  strayed.  In  another  ease 
when  an  officer  who  had  gone  to  arrest  a  negro  on 
some  charge  met  with  resistance,  that  negro  and  his 
family,  including  two  daughters,  were  lynched. 

The  last  mentioned  case  occurred  in  Georgia — the 
great  lynching  State,  where  about  a  quarter  of  the 
1915  lynching*  took  place.  Georgia  has  more  negroes 


The  rrafetirenf*  and  dire*  ronfained  negroes  Aff/ig.  fuherrrilar.  hulcnmlu  re/afed 


because  of  his  limitations,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  try  to  elevate  him.  intellectually,  beyond  a 
certain  point.  If.  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  the 
fancy,  you  w  ill  imagine  a  situation  in  which  power¬ 
ful  dogs  should  grow  very  numerous,  overrunning 
the  land,  oftentimes  becoming  savage  and  menacing 
safely,  then  you  will  have  pictured  a  situation  in 
which  these  people  would  believe  it  proper  to  find 
some  way  of  keeping  those  dogs  in  their  place,  and  if 
it  became  necessary  they  would  kill  them  in  order  to 
do  so.  If.  upon  the  other  hand,  the  dog*,  though 
numerous,  were  not  dangerous,  the  best  ones  would 
belong  to  certain  families,  and  the  rest  would  be 
strays,  wandering  about,  picking  up  what  they  could, 
filching  a  little  food  here  and  there,  being  punished 
for  doing  it.  sometimes  tossed  a  bone  when  there  was 
one  to  spare,  often  lieing  kindly  used,  but  sometime* 
not  depending  upon  their  individ¬ 
ual  desert*  and  upon  the  disposi¬ 
tion*  of  the  person*  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact. 

A  third  class  of  Southerners,  not 
so  large  a*  the  second,  hut  large 
enough  to  make  itxelf  felt  a*  a 
great  force,  is  composed  of  the 
more  ignorant  whiles,  and  may  be 
compared  with  a  similar  clus*  in 
the  North.  From  this  stratum  of 
society,  almost  exclusively,  spring 
the  mob*  which  in  many  Southern 
State*,  lynch  negroes  /«..  u(fen«r« 
othrf  Ihm  I  hr  ti'fitl  ojfrnsc.  and 
sometime*  for  relatively  triviul 
tmn»grc«*ioii*. 


Fact *  About  I. unchina 


THE  history  of  lynching  i*  a 
strange  history.  In  lu»  “Pop¬ 
ular  Tribunals.”  published  in  ItWi. 

II.  II.  Bancroft  *<|id  of  the  Pacific 
Stales  that,  “far  more  ha*  been 
done  toward  righting  wrong*  and 
administering  justice  outside  the 
pale  of  the  lu«  than  within  it.” 

For  decades  before  the  Civil  War 
the  South  huil  seriously  considered 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves. 

In  the  thirties  n  measure  providing 
for  the  gradual  freeing  of  slave* 
failed,  by  only  a  few  votes,  of  adup 
lion  by  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Abraham  Lincoln  himself  evidently 
feared  the  effects  of  wholesale 
met  hints  and  seem*  only  to  have 
favored  the  grunting  of  the  ballot 
gradually  to  the  more  intelligent 
negroes  a*  they  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  it.  Knowing  this,  the 
South  has  come  to  look  upon  Lin¬ 
coln.  retrospectively,  ns  a  friend 
The  sudden  releasing,  by 
emancipation,  of  four  million 
slnvcs,  only  a  few  generation*  re¬ 
moved  from  savngery  and  in  some 
instances  from  cannibalism,  and 
their  subsequent  temporary  politi- 
cal  control  of  large  purls  of  the 
South  in  Reconstruction,  created  a 
condition  which  wa*  intolerable.  In 
bringing  slaves  to  this  country 
Northerners  and  Southerners  alike 
had  sinned;  the  especial  sin  of  the 
South  was  in  holding  persistently 
to  slavery;  the  especial  sin  of  the 
North  was  in  giving  the  emanci- 
pated  slaves  political  power  for 
which  they  were  tragically  un¬ 
prepared;  and  this  last  sin  wa*  one  against  the  black* 
of  the  South  no  less  than  against  the  whites. 

Before  the  war  there  occurred  at  intervals  slave 
rebellion*  in  ilitfercnt  parts  of  the  South,  and.  though 
these  were  always  put  down,  the  possibility  of  a 
negro  uprising  wus  a  menace  which  could  not  be 
ignored.  It  was  doubtless  because  of  this  fear  that 
many  of  the  States  made  it  illegal  to  teach  slates  to 
lend  and  write. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  look  back  of  this  and  blame 
the  South  for  having  kept  the  negro  in  ignorance 
and  slavery.  The  intelligent  South  is  ready  to  admit 
that  slavery  wax  wrong.  But.  wrong  or  right,  here 
was  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  which  confronted  the 
South  in  Reconstruction,  and  that  condition  had  to 
I  c  met. 

In  spite  of  his  progress  since  the  war.  the  negro 
i*  still  unprepared  for  power.  When  power  wa* 
given  him.  when  he  wa*  given  the  vote  and  found 
himself  in  control,  his  sudden  grandeur  went  to  hi* 
head.  It  was  in  this  brief  but  terrible  period  that 
the  negro's  dream  of  political  equality,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  have  been  realized,  surpassed  itself  in  h” 
pi-»r,  confused  mind,  and  became  an  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  dream  of  social  equality,  including  the  ultimate 
blending  of  the  two  race*  by  intermarriage.  The 
immediate  situation  which  brought  about  this  dream 
was  the  granting  to  the  negro  of  wholesale  suffrage; 
und  to  the  survival — though  in  horribly  perverted 


A  Ghastly  hut  Effective  Remedy 

TN  the  city  of  Atlanta,  some  years  ago.  there  was  a 
■1  senes  of  attacks  by  negroes  upon  white  women,  cul¬ 
minating.  I  was  told,  with  several  attempts  in  oo< 
day.  The  escape  of  the  guilty  negroes  maddened  the 
people,  and  the  flame  did  not  die  for  want  of  fanning 


than  any  other  State  lover  a  million),  but  in  spit> 
of  this  she  has  more  white*  than  negroe* — which 
not  so  in  either  South  Carolina  or  Mississippi. 

According  to  statistic*  gathered  by  the  depart- 
ment  of  records  and  research  of  Tuskegee  Inst i tut- 
and  published  in  "The  Negro  Year  Book"— which, 
by  the  way.  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  annual' 
issued  in  this  country  the  number  of  lynching*  hi. 
generally  diminished  since  the  nineties,  though  it  i- 
still  large.  Sixty-seven  lynching*  are  recorded  for 
1915:  54  negroes  and  13  whites.  Every  Southern 
State  except  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  West  Viri'inin 
is.  I  believe,  represented  in  this  total.  The  single 
Northern  lynching  occurred  in  Illinois. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  lynching*  for  any 
single  crime  arc  for  murder.  The  "Year  Book”  *lis»- 
criminates,  however,  between  murder  and  killing  an 
••Hirer  of  the  law;  17  of  the  year’' 
lynching*  were  for  the  former 
cause;  9  for  the  latter;  u  total  of 
•_'0.  I  believe,  however,  that  South¬ 
ern  public  sentiment  is  opposed  to 
lynching  far  murder  and  that  it  i» 
very  strongly  opposed  to  it  for 
lesser  crime*. 

When,  ataiut  the  lime  my  com¬ 
panion  and  1  were  in  Georgiu,  live 
negroe*  suspected  of  the  murder  of 
a  sheriff  were  taken  from  the 
Worth  County  jail  and  killed  by  .i 
mob.  the  Atlanta  "Constitution" 
printed  an  editorial  on  the  burhnr- 
i»m  of  mob  rule  in  Georgia  which 
could  hardly  have  liven  outdone  by 
the  Spring  Held  •Republican."  The 
"Constitution"  ami  many  other  re 
■  pcc  table  Southern  daily  papers 
have  consistently  taken  thin  atti¬ 
tude.  and  in  so  doing  they  reflect 
the  opinion  of  the  decent  people 
who,  of  course,  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  our  Southern  population. 

One  way  to  atop  lynching  i*  to 
convict  tho  lynchers,  and  that  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  done,  A  judge  of 
the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  the  reason  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  Georgia  ha*  more  counties 
than  any  other  State  excepting 
Texas,  and  in  proportion  to  her 
size  has  mure  than  any  8  la  to.  The 
eountie*  being  small,  everyone  in  a 
county  know*  everyone  else;  ninny 
of  the  families  are  related;  they 
therefor.*  stand  together  and  pro¬ 
tect  one  another,  Furthermore,  the 
county  authorities,  whom*  duty  it  is 
to  apprehend  lynchers,  usually  fuil 
to  perform  this  duty,  not  always 
because  they  are  unable  to,  hut  fre¬ 
quently.  it  is  presumed,  heeauae  the 
lynchers  are  their  neighbors,  if  not 
their  friends  or  relatives.  Nor  m  it 
within  the  power  of  the  governor  «»f 
Georgia  to  remove  these  county  au¬ 
thorities  for  their  delinquency. 

What  1  have  said  thus  fur  refer* 
to  mob  punishment  for  murder  or 
for  le**er  crime*.  As  to  lynching  for 
attacks  upon  women,  that  is.  I  lie- 
lieve.  regarded  as  a  different  matter. 

In  1915  ten  negroes  were  lynched 
for  this  crime,  and  one  white  was 
lynched  for  the  same  cause.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  negroes  were,  however, 
lynched  because  it  appeared  that 
they  had  contemplated  attacks,  and 
two  more  had  insulted  white  women. 

In  saying  that  the  Southerner  avoids  discussion 
of  this  subject  I  do  not  mean  that  I  think  he  avoids 
t  merely  because  it  is  horrible.  1  think  that  many 
good  men  of  the  South  seek  to  avoid  it  because, 
in  considering  it.  they  find  two  high  convictions  war¬ 
ring  within  them,  one  against  the  other.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  lynch  law  is  all  wrong,  hut  they  believe 
that  the  hideous  crime  is  worse;  and  very  often, 

I  think,  they  "hold  in  the  depths  of  their  heart*  the 
feeling  that  for  this  crime  lynching  is  the  fitting 
punishment  Their  position  may.  as  I  conceive  it. 

Iw  compared  with  that  of  a  pacifist  whose  country 
i*  invaded,  whose  home  and  family  are  threatened, 
and  who.  against  hi*  deep  conviction*,  feels  forced 
to  take  up  arms.  They  are  aware  thut  mob*  some¬ 
times  lynch  the  wrong  man.  hut  even  that  possibility 
is  not.  to  them,  ro  terrible  as  the  idea  of  failing 
to  -tamp  out.  by  any  means  whatsoever,  this  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  horror.  And  they  more  than  suspert 
that  lynching,  regardless  of  other  considerations, 
doe*  have  the  effect  of  stamping  it  out. 


JA  S  t’.l  It  )' 
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1'iiMiium  Dick,  uitc  in  Ih t  hue  n!  men  anti  animal * 


hy  «  yellow  journal  An  a  result  mob*  formed  ami 
negroes  were  indiscriminately  slain  upon  (he  street*. 
It  wan  a  ghastly  performance,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  thereafter  attacks  upon  white  women  ceased. 

An  upright  and  thoughtful  gentleman  of  Atlanta 
tfftvn  me  another  reason  why,  in  considering  this 
subject,  n  large  pert  of  the  respectable  South  finds 
itself  believing,  paradoxically,  In  something  m  which 
it  docs  not  believe.  These  lynching*  do  not  occur 
<«"  is  sometimes  supposed  in  the  North)  be.- a  use  of 
fear  that  the  guilty  man  will  not  be  convicted  and 
executed  If  the  matter  is  left  to  the  courts.  The 
courts  are  certain— almost  ton  certain  to  convict, 
and  conviction  means  the  death  penalty  That, 
therefore,  need  not  be  considered  A  point  which, 
however,  should  b«*  considered  is  the  protection  of 
the  victim  of  the  crime.  In  Georgia,  and  I  suppose 
in  most  other  Southern  States  also,  publication  of 
the  name  of  a  woman  upon  whom  attack  has  been 
attempted,  ia  prohibited  by  law.  Mow  much  more, 
then,  is  it  desired  to  spare  her  the  unthinkablo  an¬ 
guish  of  appearing  In  court  to  give  testimony  and 
possibly  to  stand  cross-examination' 

Extralegal  Court*  for  Hlack* 

N  no  part  of  the  South,  so  tar  s»  I  know,  is  it  so 
much  ns  pretended  that  a  negro  life  has  the  same 
value  as  n  white  life.  A  negro  who  kills  a  white  man 
stands  an  exceedingly  good  chance  of  l  elng  lynched; 
if  he  kills  a  negro,  he  w.ll  probably  be  tried  and 
executed  or  imprisoned ;  but  n  white  man  who  kills  a 
negro  is  likely  to  get  off  scot-free. 

Southerners  hove  told  me  that  in  civil  esses — 
especially  in  cases  having  to  do  with  property  rights 
-  -the  negro  can  and  does  get  justice.  How  true  this 
may  lie  I  cannot  Judge.  If  the  negro  can  depend 
upon  justice  in  such  cases,  then  these  are.  so  far  as 
I  have  observed,  the  only  cases  in  which  he  can  en¬ 
tirely  depend  upon  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
the  Southerner  speaks  of  justice  for  the  negro  he 
does  not  mean  the  some  kind  of  justice  he  expects 
for  himself.  He  seems  to  feel  that  justice  is  not  so 
much  the  negro's  right  ns  a  sort  of  charity  which  the 
white  man  may,  at  will,  bestow  upon  him.  much  as 
he  gives  him  an  old  overcoat. 

Intelligent  and  humanely  disposed  men  of  the 


South  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  point  admit 
that  in  the  police  courts  the  negro  has  none  too  good 
a  chance,  but  they  argue  extenuating  circumstances. 
They  contend  that  these  courts  are  full  of  negroes, 
and  that  to  give  each  a  thorough  and  careful  trial 
would  bankrupt  the  State.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  many  Southerner*,  therefore,  that  the  best  way 
out  of  a  bad  business  is  to  establish  a  class  of  police 
magistrates  skilled  by  long  experience  in  hearing 
negro  cases,  and  let  such  magistrate*  lake  what 
amounts  in  many  instances  to  snap  judgment. 

Furthermore,  all  Southerners,  and  all  Northerners 
who  have  lived  long  in  the  South,  seem  to  agree  (as. 
indeed,  they  agree  generally  about  the  negro)  that 
the  average  negro  who  gets  into  the  police  court 
make*  a  peculiarly  unreliable  witness. 

How  does  the  r.egro  look  upon  all  this? 

I  asked  a  good  many  of  them,  and  found  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  much  the  same. 

-Tell  you.  boss.”  said  one  in  whose  face  was 
blended  those  expressions  of  sadness,  patience,  and 
humor  so  characteristic  of  the  race,  -folks  down 
diasa-way,  dry's  jes'  craxy  Tmut  good  roads.  How- 
long  sentence  nigga  get  in  po-lire  coot,  dat  'pends 
whrthuh-not  dey  needs  mo'  niggas  on  de  chain  gang, 
fo'  to  build  'em  deh  roads;  dass  all.” 

“Uncle  Tom’ *  Cabin ”  Harmful 

KICH MON'!)  gentleman  to  whom  I  spoke  of  what 
seemed  to  me  the  rank  prejudice  of  Judge  Crutch¬ 
field  of  the  local  police  court,  against  "North  Caro¬ 
lina  niggers.”  contended  that  there  is,  broadly 
•peaking,  a  great  difference  between  the  negroes  of 
Virginia  and  those  of  Slates  farther  South. 

In  the  day*  of  slavery,  he  pointed  out.  the  Vir- 
ginian  negro  fared  better  than  the  negro  of  the  rice 
and  cotton  States.  Your  average  Virginia  planter 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  type.  A  merciful 
master,  he  housed  and  generally  used  his  negroes 
better  than  the  average  planter  farther  south.  Many 
of  hi*  slaves  were  domestic*,  accustomed  to  im¬ 
proving  contact  with  white  gentlefolk.  And  further, 
number*  of  Virginians  did  not  believe  in  selling 
slaves;  a  good  slave  therefore  remained  with  his 
master;  only  the  bad  one*  were  "sold  South”  Thus, 
aecording  to  my  informant,  the  tendency  was  to 
keep  well-behaved  negroes  in  Virginia  and  to  supply 
other  Sutra  with  the  unruly  one*.  Naturally,  then, 
the  Virginia  negro  of  to-day.  being  descended  from 
"selected  stock';  — a*  tiara  dealers'  advrrtisemenU 
used  to  put  It— may  be  expected  to  average  some¬ 
what  higher  in  the  human  virtues  than  the  offspring 
of  slaves  of  the  black  belt 

More  important,  perhaps,  the  slave  in  Virginia 
was  seldom  a  tuff  r.-r  from  absentee  landlordism 
so  common  in  the  hotter  part*  of  the  South  and  in 
the  malarial  regions  where  rice  is  grown.  A  great 
part  of  the  real  horror  of  slavery  undoubtedly  arose 
from  the  absence  of  the  owner  and  the  consequent 
ascendancy  of  the  overseer.  The  overseer  was  a 
white  man  of  lower  caste  than  the  master  (though 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  slave  drivers  who 
worked  under  the  overseer  and  whose  duties  are 
indicated  by  their  title,  were  frequently  themselves 
slaves,  and  that  they  are  reputed  to  have  been  very 
hard  upon  their  fellows).  When  the  master  went 
away  he  expected  hi*  overseer  to  make  a  good  finan¬ 
cial  showing,  and  the  natural  tendrney,  therefore, 
was  to  drive  the  slave*  hard.  From  the  overseer 
the  slaves  had  no  recourse;  he  could  make  them  work 
when  they  were  too  ill  to  work;  he  could  make  a 
woman  hoe  in  the  field*  when  she  had  but  lately 
borne  a  child;  he  could  Uke  a  wife  from  her  husband 
to  live  with  him;  he  could  beget  by  her  children  of 
hi*  own  fie*h  who  would  yet  he  slave*.  He  could  do 
all  these  thing*  and  more.  So.  of  course,  could  the 
slave  owner.  And  sometime*,  if  owner  or  overseer 
chanced  to  be  a  brute  or  a  libertine,  he  did  them. 


Aunt  Sophie,  ui*e,  hurnorou*.  philanthropic 


That  was  one  side  of  slavery  It  did  exist.  The 
census  of  !*S0  showed  that  11  per  cent  of  all  per¬ 
sons  rated  as  negror*  were  of  mixed  race;  in  1010 
the  percentage  had  increased  to  20.  I  have  seen 
golden-haired,  blue-eyed  children  in  whom  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  detect  the  signs  of  negro  blood, 
yet  who,  for  the  sins  of  their  father*,  were  con¬ 
demned  to  the  tragedy  of  growing  up  ns  blacks. 

Sweeping  statements  against  Southern  slavehold¬ 
er*  in  connection  with  this  subject  are,  however, 
bitterly  resented  in  the  South,  for  the  very  natural 
rrsMm  that  such  statement*  as|M-r*e  the  memories 
of  the  father*  and  grandfathers  of  the  Southern 
people  of  to-day.  The  Southerner  knows  that  there 
were  these  cases,  and  that  in  the  South  there  ore 
now  loose  white  men  who  mix  wilh  equally  loose 
negro  women,  but  it  knows  nl«o  that  when  such  facta 
about  a  man  ate  publicly  known,  that  man  becomes 
an  outcast  from  decent  society.  Even  hi  the  ilaya 
of  slavery,  I  am  told,  public  sentiment  was  strong 
against  such  men,  as  it  was  also  against  thoM-  who 
used  their  slave*  brutally.  Those  things  I  believe. 
To  believe  that  brutality  and  depravity  were  gen¬ 
eral  is  to  believe  that  the  good  people  of  (he  modern 
South  are  descended  from  degraded  forefathers,  and, 
moreover,  that  the  majority  of  Anglo-Saxon  men 
will,  if  given  power,  outrageously  abuse  it.  Such 
ideas  seem  to  me  loo  absurd  to  discus*  further. 

The  whole  question  of  slavery  and  of  practices 
under  slavery  is,  like  the  question  of  secession  from 
the  Union,  rapidly  becoming  purely  academic,  and 
should,  in  the  interest  of  good  will  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing  between  ?*>rth  and  South,  be  discussed  only 
in  that  spirit. 

Viscount  Bryce,  former  British  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  ha*  recommended  the  general  reading 
of  -Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.”  but  it  seem*  to  me  thut 
here,  for  once,  this  tried  friend  of  the  United  State-, 
has  not  advised  us  altogether  well.  "Uncle  Tom'* 
Cabin"  was  a*  much  a  tract  as  a  novel,  nnd  the 
primary  purpose  for  w-hich  it  was  written  has  long 
since  been  served.  Its  value  a*  a  picture  of  aver¬ 
age  condition*  under  slavery  is  somewhat  dubious, 
and  the  reading  of  it  by  those  who  do  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  this  tends,  I  believe,  to  keep  alive  the  thing 
which,  now  that  slavery  is  (Continued  on  pope  22) 


The  Southern  negro  it  the  uorld't  peasant  rupreme.  Are  the  criet  of  the  oiiir  gatherer*  ol  t  apri  more  musical  than  those  of  the  Georgia  cotton  held*? 
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but  there  it  a  lively  strain  of  humor  throughout  th«* 
play,  and  at  least  one  of  the  sentimental  scenes  ha* 
the  advantage  of  combining  truth  with  theatrical 
effectiveness.  This  is  a  scene  In  which  a  prodigal 
returns  and  the  fine  art  of  Ruth  Chester  as  ths 
mother  is  largely  responsible  for  the  undeniable 
appeal  which  the  homecoming  possesses.  William 
E.  Meehan  plays  well  as  Muggs,  the  pickpocket. 
Muggs  is  an  amiable  criminal,  and  he  endears  him* 
self  to  the  audience  by  selecting  the  moat  un¬ 
pleasant  man  in  the  play  as  his  victim.  “Turn  to 
the  Right!”  is  agreeable  entertainment,  but  it  has 
neither  the  finish  nor  the  power  to  win  enthusiasm 
from  theatregoers  who  are  critical. 

•*01d  Lady  3!”  it  more  likely  to  delight  those  who 
are  on  the  watch  for  American  plays  about  real 
people.  This  play  has  no  crooks,  but  it  ia  endowed 
with  more  than  the  usual  allowance  of  old  lad;c^, 
since  three  acts  take  place  in  n  home  for  indigent 
female*.  Into  this  institution  there  comes  an  old 
battered  sea  captain  who  cannot  bear  to  leave  hi* 
wife.  The  play  tells  how  he  is  fraudulently  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  institution  as  just  one  more  old 
lady  and  how  he  rises  to  (Continued'on  page  36) 
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It  is  a  bit  discouraging  for  an  audience  to  hear  in  the  in  New  York,  it  seem*  evident  that  Shaw  has  no 
middle  of  a  play:  "Well,  wt  don’t  seem  to  be  grtting  particularly  keen  judgment  for  the  temper  of  Amer- 
nlong.  do  we?"  when  it  cannot  fail  to  realize  that  the  ican  theatregoers  at  any  given  time.  Thi«  would 
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COMMENT  ON  CONGRESS 


FROM  the  date  of  this  paper,  only 
thirty-six  more  days  remain  of  the 
present  session.  That  Congress  should 
be  able  in  the  short  remaining  time  to 
pass  even  that  part  of  the  pending  legis¬ 
lation  for  which  there  is  imperative  ne¬ 
cessity  is  conceivable;  but,  based  upon 
past  performances,  it  is  improbable. 
Any  person  who  watches  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Congress  closely  must  occasion¬ 
ally  feel  a  good  deal  of  discouragement 
about  the  possibility  of  expediting  busi- 
ness.  It  is  not  anybody’s  fault  espe¬ 
cially.  It  is  inherent  in  the  sire  of  the 
body  and  in  the  desirability  of  afford¬ 
ing  reasonable  time  for  debate  and  for 
keeping  the  rules  sufficiently  flexible  to 
allow  individual  members  the  opportu¬ 
nity  both  for  initiative  and  opposition. 
The  committees  labor  with  unremitting 
diligence  and  real  consecration  to  their 
work,  but  after  a  measure  is  reported 
to  the  House  or  to  the  Senate  there  must 
always  bo  reasonable  time  allowed  for 
the  expression  of  points  of  view  which 
have  been  rejected  in  the  committee. 
This  means  debate.  While  the  slowness 
of  motion,  which  is  particularly  notice¬ 
able  at  this  moment,  is  not  the  fault  of 
anybody,  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
could  not  be  a  change  for  the  better. 

Muddling 

CONSPICUOUS  example  of  the  lack 
of  leadership  and  of  the  lack  of  co¬ 
ordination  between  the  President  and 
the  members  of  his  party  was  the 
muddle  made  in  what  was  culled  the 
President’s  ’’ Pence  Message.”  Stated  in 
chronological  order,  what  happened  was 
this :  The  President  sent  to  the  two  war¬ 
ring  groups  his  message  suggesting 
peace.  Thereupon  Senator  Hitchcock 
of  Nebraska,  a  Democrat,  arose  in  the 
Scnnte  and  asked  that  body  to  pass 
a  resolution  indorsing  the  President's 
uction.  Whether  the  President  had 
asked  this  member  of  his  party  to  take 
this  action,  or  whether  Senator  Hitch¬ 
cock  had  informed  the  President  that 
he  was  going  to  take  it.  is  nowhere  a 
matter  of  public  record.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wanted  the  Senate  to  indorse  his 
action,  presumably  he  would  have  had 
the  motion  for  an  indorsement  come 
through  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Senator  Stone  of 
Missouri.  If  he  did  not  want  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  take  any  action  concerning  his 
message,  it  is  presumable  that  he  would 
have  had  enough  influence  with  the 
party  members  to  prevent  it.  In  any 
event.  Senator  Hitchcock  proposed  the 
resolution.  It  was  instantly  and  ably 
attacked,  partly  by  senators  who  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  President  in  what  he 
had  done,  partly  by  other  senators  who 
realized  that,  however  proper  it  might 
Ik-  for  the  President  to  send  such  a  mes¬ 
sage.  it  would  be  a  very  different  matter 
for  the  Senate  to  indorse  that  mes¬ 
sage,  thus  making  it  a  formal  act  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
committing  the  Government  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  future  affairs  which  the  nation 


would  m>t  knowingly  lake.  Thus  there 
was  precipitated  u  debate  which  was 
unfortunate  from  every  point  of  view’. 
After  a  day  or  two  of  this  it  became 
obvious  that  the  President’s  fortunes 
were  involved,  and  apparently  he  com¬ 
missioned  Senator  Lewis  of  Illinois  to 
defend  the  resolution.  There  was  thus 
created  a  situation  which  was  bound 
to  be  embarrassing.  If  the  resolution 
of  indorsement  were  defeated,  it  would 
amount  to  a  record  vole  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  disapproving  what  the 
President  had  done.  If  the  resolution 
wore  to  be  adopted,  it  would  merely 
mean  that  rather  than  see  the  Presi¬ 
dent  rebuked  by  implication,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  majority  of  the  Senate,  regard¬ 
less  of  convictions,  would  take  action 
committing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  a  position  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  which  ought  not  to 
l»e  taken  except  after  the  most  serious 
discussion. 

When  it  was  all  over,  all  the  Sen¬ 
ate  had  done  was  to  vote  Mr.  Jones’s 
compromise  —  the  substitute  resolution 
which  indorsed  the  request  for  u  state¬ 
ment  of  peace  terms  without  giving  the 
blanket  indorsement  of  the  President’s 
peace  diplomacy  which  Senator  Hitch¬ 
cock  had  called  for.  Several  days  of 
n  very  busy  session  had  been  wasted 
on  u  subject  which  would  better  never 
have  been  discussed. 

An  Extra  Scuion ? 

F.  as  seem*  probable,  the  program  of 
necessary’  legislation  is  not  completed 
by  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
President  Wilson  will  face  the  necessity 
of  calling  a  special  session  of  the  new 
Congress  which  was  elected  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  This  new  Congress  would  not  nor¬ 
mally  meet  in  regular  session  until  next 
December.  If  President  Wilson  calls  a 
new  session  at  all.  he  can  do  it.  of  course, 
at  any  lime  between  March  4  and  De¬ 
cember  3.  Presumably  he  w*ould  call  it 
to  convene  immediately  after  March  4. 
The  important  characteristic  of  the  new 
Congress,  of  course,  is  the  almost  ex¬ 
actly  equal  division  between  the  two 
parties.  What  with  contests  and  dis¬ 
puted  votes,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
officially  which  party  has  a  majority 
or  whether  either  has.  Under  such  a 
condition  the  disadvantages  of  lack  of 
leadership  are  emphasized.  There  is  a 
largo-sized  job  at  Washington  for  a  man 
who  is  able  to  fill  it 

Who? 

OT  only  is  the  lack  of  leadership 
apparent  in  the  personnel  of  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  apparent  in  public  life  gen¬ 
erally.  This  becomes  evident  whenever 
people  discuss  future  presidential  possi¬ 
bilities  in  either  or  both  parties.  In  the 
Republican  party  Mr.  Hughes  will  hard¬ 
ly  be  available  again.  Certain  aspects 
of  his  failure  cause  him  to  go  into  the 
discard.  He  goes  into  the  Alton  B. 
Parker  class.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  course, 
is  always  with  us.  and  certain  contin¬ 


gencies  are  possible  between  now  and 
1920  which  would  bring  him  to  the 
front.  Uicking  any  crises,  assuming 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  the  thing 
that  will  have  the  most  serious  bearing 
on  the  possibility  of  nominating  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  the  fact  that  he  has  in  turn 
deeply  wounded  both  the  elements  in 
the  Republican  party.  Of  course  Gov¬ 
ernor  Johnson  of  California,  by  reason 
of  the  part  California  took  in  the  re¬ 
cent  election,  anil  by  reason  of  his  owrn 
political  career,  would  necessarily  be 
included  in  any  discussion  of  presiden¬ 
tial  possibilities.  Thoughtful  persons, 
however,  do  not  believe  that  he  relieves 
the  present  poverty  of  leadership  in  the 
Republican  party.  He  will  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  at  the  next  session  of  the  Senate. 
In  that  position  he  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  record  and  will  be 
under  the  intimate  inspection  of  all  the 
party  loaders  of  the  country.  Six 
months  or  a  year  after  he  has  arrived 
in  the  .Senate  it  will  be  possible  to  tell 
whether  or  not  he  is  of  presidential  size. 
In  the  Democratic  party  the  poverty  of 
leadership  is  no  less  conspicuous.  When¬ 
ever  a  Democrat  is  asked  who  stands 
second  to  Wilson  in  the  leadership  of 
that  party  now.  and  who  in  the  future 
is  likely  to  sucreed  Wilson  in  leadership, 
it  is  only  possible  to  look  baffled  and 
give  it  up.  Undoubtedly,  ns  matters 
stand.  Bryan  is  the  second  man  in  lead¬ 
ership.  but  mnny  persons  who  would  In* 
willing  to  concedo  that  he  is  would  bo 
very  unwilling  to  givo  him  a  fourth 
nomination  for  the  presidency.  But. 
after  Brynn,  who  else? 

Going  Hack  on  Jc/Tenton 

HE  facetious  passages  in  the  House 

of  Representatives  are  frequently 

well  worth  quoting.  One  of  the  best 
occurred  when  Congressman  Bonnet  of 
New  York,  opposing  a  pro|K»snl  from  u 
South  Carolina  member  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  do  the  grading  of  cot¬ 
ton.  which  is  now  dime  as  an  incident 
of  the  cotton  trade,  said: 

I  walked  down  iho  step*  the  other  day,  and 
out  here  1  mw  the  statue  of  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son.  a  (Treat  man,  and  I  said  to  myself:  "Old 
man,  they've  cot  you  in  the  right  place— out¬ 
side  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  your 
back  to  tbe  Democratic  side."  And  that  Is 
where  he  has  been  put  by  the  action  of  this 
House  every  day,  bernuse  he  was  the  man  who 
said:  "That  country  is  best  governed  which  is 
the  least  governed.” 

What  Jefferson  said  was: 

I  hold  the  world  is  governed  too  much.  I 
hold  that  when  we  have  established  justice 
and  so  legislated  a*  to  prevent  the  strong  from 
preying  upon  the  weak,  then  the  least  governed 
country  is  the  best  governed  country. 

Congressman  Bennet.  of  course,  was 
referring  to  the  large  amount  of  pater¬ 
nalistic  legislation  which  the  Democratic 
party  has  fathered — legislation  of  a  sort 
(good  in  most  modern  viewpoints) 
which  Jefferson  would  have  said  was  no 
business  of  government.  It  includes  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bill,  the  Rural  Credits 
Bill,  and  much  else  of  similar  character. 


A  Case  for  Haurkshaw 

HIS  is  not  the  first  time  there  have  been  "leaks"  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Wall  Street.  Washington  is  small,  and  it  is  loqua¬ 
cious.  Information  runs  swiftly  through  its  various  circles.  Wall 
Street,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quick  to  hear  and  interpret  The 
telephone  is  always  convenient.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  advance 
news  of  action  at  the  capital  finds  its  way  swiftly  to  the  brokers’ 
offices.  The  President’s  message  can  sometimes  be  read  in  con¬ 
densed  form  on  the  ticker  before  it  is  sent  to  the  Associated  Press 
for  distribution  among  the  newspapers.  But.  so  far  as  we  know, 
this  is  the  first  time  and  the  only  time  that  exact  information  of 
a  matter  so  intimate  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  so  full  of  danger  to  the  Republic  as  these  peace  negotiations 
has  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a  select  group  of  Wall  Street 
speculators  and  been  used  for  one  of  the  greatest  coups  in  the 
history  of  Htock  gambling. 

It  is  a  scandal  that,  for  the  honor  of  our  Government,  cannot  be 
suppressed.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  the  matter  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated,  because  the  newspapers  and  members  of 
Congress  have  named  as  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  "leak"  a  specu¬ 
lator  who  was  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  the  Democratic 
campaign  fund,  who  enjoys  a  more  or  less  intimate  acquaintance¬ 
ship  with  the  President  and  the  President's  son-in-law.  Mr.  Mc- 
Auoo.  and  who  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Council  for  National  Defense.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  say  that  we  pay  no  attention  to  the  insinuations 
of  hostile  congressmen  that  "some  one  high  in  the  Administration" 
was  concerned  in  a  transaction  which  ruined  thousands  of  men. 
reduced  the  value  of  securities  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  rewarded  the  "foresight"  of  the  fortunate  in  a  way  which 
would  make  envious  all  operators  from  Aladdin  to  Captain  Kidd. 

Nevertheless  it  is  the  business  of  the  Administration,  not  of 
Congress,  to  investigate  the  rumors  and  charges  that  are  gradually 
hardening  into  a  firm  belief  in  the  public  mind  that  the  speculators 
received  advance  information  from  some  person  connected  with 
the  executive  department  of  the  Government.  A  haphazard, 
town-meeting  investigation  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  with 
the  conspirators  denying  everything,  loose-minded  witnesses  drag¬ 
ging  in  the  names  of  Innocent  men.  and  "Tom"  Lawson  adver¬ 
tising  himself,  must  be  a  farce. 

The  Administration  has  it  in  its  power  to  make  a  real  investi¬ 
gation.  Knowing  its  importance,  and  realizing  the  delicacy  of  the 
entire  international  situation.  Mr.  Wilson  was  more  than  usually 
secretive  nbout  the  note.  A  few  days  before  it  was  issued  the 
newspapers  which  are  in  his  confidence  predicted  that  he  would 
not.  in  the  near  future,  attempt  to  work  for  peace  in  Europe. 
Very  few  people  knew  before  the  note  was  written  that  it  was  in 
contemplation,  or  suspected  any  such  step  until  the  newspapers 
came  out  with  the  text  The  newspapers  did  not  know,  members 
of  Congress  did  not  know.  but.  according  to  general  belief  in  Wall 
Street,  both  the  intention  and  the  actual  preparation  of  the  note 
were  known  in  advance  to  n  few  speculators.  For  a  week  there 
was  steady  "short  selling"  by  a  group  of  cosmopolitan  financiers, 
culminating  in  a  deluge  on  the  day  the  note  was  published.  If 
there  is  anything  in  these  rumors,  unless  these  "sure-thing  play¬ 
ers"  made  their  bet  on  their  own  uncanny  prescience,  it  should 
bo  easy  for  the  Administration  to  find  the  guilty  ones.  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  LANSING  have  at  their  disposal  the  Secret  Service,  the 
internal  revenue  officers,  the  bank  examiners,  and  the  agents  of 
the  Department  of  Justice— the  most  intelligent  detective  force 
in  the  world.  Give  such  a  force  freedom  of  action  and  back  it 
up  with  the  authority  of  the  House  Committee  to  compel  the 
production  of  books  and  papers,  and  they  ought  to  “turn  up" 
the  guilty  individuals  in  a  month.  If  the  authorities  at  Wash¬ 
ington  want  to  find  the  leak,  they  can  find  it 

Wall  Street,  Skip  This 

ERE’S  a  paragraph  from  "The  Accountant"  of  London.  Eng¬ 
land.  It  strikes  us  as  worth  salting  down  for  future  reference 
in  case  you  may  later  have  some  idea  of  getting  into  "the  market”: 

The  succcnsful  stockbroker  was  asked:  "What  is  your  rule  of  business— 
your  muxim?"  “Very  simple.’’  he  replied.  "I  pay  for  something  I  can’t  get  with 
money  that  I  haven’t  got.  and  then  sell  what  I  never  had  for  more  than  it  cost." 
But.  of  course,  the  British  never  had  a  sense  of  humor. 


The  Republicans  in  the  House 

NE  of  the  chief  reasons  why  Congressman  Mann  of  Illinois 
was  selected  as  leader  of  the  Republican  minority  in  the  Sixtv- 
fourth  Congress  was  that  he  had  acquired  a  thorough  mastery  of 
the  tricks  and  stratagems  of  parliamentary  practice.  It  was  a 
poor  reason,  but  it  was  a  poor  minority.  In  another  Congress  he 
would  have  been  the  parliamentary  adviser  of  BLAINE.  Reed,  or 
McKinley,  and  would  have  felt  honored  to  perform  this  service 
for  them.  Until  last  year  he  was  thought  to  be  harmless.  He 
coached  the  young  congressmen  in  the  rules  of  the  House,  told 
them  how  to  expedite  the  passage  of  their  bills,  and  excited  their 
admiration  by  exhibitions  of  ready  knowledge  of  custom  and  prece¬ 
dent.  His  only  contribution  to  the  laws  of  the  country  whs  the 
well-intended  Mann  Act.  which  was  so  clumsily  drnufn  that  it  hits 
raised  blackmail  from  a  retail  to  a  wholesale  business  while  not 
disturbing  the  infamous  traffic  it  was  directed  against. 

Still  Mr.  Mann  might  have  gone  on  as  leader  and  have  been 
suffered  to  slip  into  the  speakership  if  the  U-boat  warfare  and 
the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  American  citizens  on  the  high  seas 
had  not  come  before  Congress.  Then  for  the  first  time  in  his  whole 
career,  from  the  time  he  was  elected  alderman  in  the  Chicago  City 
Council  to  the  present  day,  he  showed  indignation,  boldness,  power. 
Wh*n  confronted  with  the  question  of  the  duty  of  our  Government 
to  protect  from  murder  the  thousands  of  American  business  men — 
for  hardly  any  others  cross  the  ocean  these  days — who  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  necessities  of  their  occupations  to  travel  by  sea.  the 
meek  parliamentarian,  who. had  succeeded  to  the  place  of  JAMES  G. 
BLAINE,  became  a  veritable  lion.  Did  he  denounce  the  murderers 
and  call  for  their  punishment?  Did  he  reaffirm  the  ancient  and 
inalienable  right  of  the  peaceful  citizens  of  this  country  to  the 
use  of  the  free  ocean  highways?  He  did  not.  He  put  all  his 
new-found  fire  into  a  denunciation  of  the  men  who  journey 
to  all  the  open  ports  of  the  world  to  sell  American  products. 
He  intimated  that  they  deserved  whatever  they  got.  And  he 
voted  for  the  McLemore  resolution,  the  most  unmanly  piece  of 
legislation  ever  proposed  in  Congress.  It  is  hardly  surprising 
that  Republicans  who  know  how  difficult  a  task  Is  ahead  of  them 
in  rehabilitating  their  party  are  protesting  against  the  selection 
as  speaker  or  minority  leader  of  a  politician  holding  such  quaint 
notions  of  national  obligations. 

Mr.  Gardner  of  Massachusetts,  who  In  leading  the  opposition 
to  Mr.  Mann,  is  one  of  the  few  Republicans  in  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congress  who  did  not  appear  to  be  half  dead  from  fear  of  the 
"German  vote."  He  spoke  his  own  mind  in  and  out  of  season, 
hectored  the  Administration  into  increasing  the  navy,  and  generally 
was  as  offensive  as  a  self-respecting  man  was  bound  to  bo  in  the 
period  following  the  beginning  of  the  war  when  cowardice  and 
hypocrisy  were  in  full  control  at  Washington.  But  perhaps  it  is 
just  as  well  that  Virtue  should  be  its  own  reward.  Besides,  some¬ 
thing  is  due  to  the  gnyety  of  nations.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  remove 
the  Hon.  AUGUSTUS  from  the  floor,  where  with  the  voice  of  a  siren 
(of  an  automobile)  he  withers  shnm  and  humbug  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  or  deny  him  the  solace  of  those  quiet  evenings  at  home 
when  he  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  blHnd  questions 
which  have  all  but  driven  Josephus  to  drink  or  North  Carolina. 

The  Meanest  Men  in  the  V.  S.  A. 

HE  Ohio  Industrial  Commission  has  proved  that  in  six  big 
plants  in  that  State,  employing  about  40.000  men.  the  foremen 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting  graft  from  workmen  who 
wanted  a  job  or  a  raise.  These  weasels  sucked  out  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  dollars  from  jobs  paying  twenty-five  cents  an  hour. 
It  is  a  comfort  to  note  that  eight  or  ten  of  them  have  been  brought 
to  punishment,  but  the  law  provides  only  a  fine.  The  employers 
themselves  must  knock  out  this  slavery  by  keeping  close  watch 
on  all  hiring,  promoting,  and  firing,  and  by  giving  the  workmen 
some  voice  in  such  matters.  We  know  this  is  possible  because  Foiu> 
and  other  successful  employers  have  done  it  and  are  now  doing  it 

Putting  It  Up  to  the  States 

HOSE  of  us  who  thought  we  had  heard  the  last  of  child  labor 
with  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Bill  are  doomed 
to  disappointment.  It  is  not  because  of  any  defect  in  the  law  that 
child  labor  will  not  cease  when  the  bill  goes  into  effect.  Septem- 


ber  1.  1917 ;  the  law  is  sound  and  will  accomplish  all  that  a  Federal 
law  can  accomplish.  But  a  law  based  on  the  right  of  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  Iwtween  the  States  can  apply  only  to  goods 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  and  the  children  under  sixteen 
engaged  in  the  production  of  such  goods  number  only  150.000  as 
against  1,850,000  employed  in  industries  which  do  not  ship  goods 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  Federal  law  has  established  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  protection  of  working  children  is  the  direct  concern 
of  the  National  Government;  it  has  set  standards  for  the  States 
to  follow;  it  has  equalized  competition  among  manufacturers  of 
goods  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  and  it  has  transferred  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  industries  it  reaches  from  local 
otlicers  to  the  Federal  courts  where  reelection  to  office  is  not  likely 
to  depend  on  the  nonprosecution  of  powerful  local  interests.  But. 
on  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger,  it  will  not  affect  the  newsie  who 
hunds  you  your  daily  paper;  it  will  not  shorten  the  hours  of  the 
girl  who  sells  you  neckties  over  the  counter;  it  will  not  keep  the 
night  messenger  out  of  the  vicious  sections  of  the  city;  and  last, 
hut  equally  important,  it  will  not  establish  schools  for  the  children 
who  are  prohibited  from  working.  Until  the  States  extend  to  local 
industries  the  fourteen-year  limit,  eight-hour  day.  and  prohibition 
of  night  work  established  by  the  Federal  law  for  factories  and 
canneries,  bring  the  unregulated  occupations  of  agriculture  and 
domestic  service  under  control,  and  insure  an  elementary  education 
to  every  child,  with  provision  for  industrial  education  and  continua¬ 
tion  schools  for  children  who  must  go  into  industry,  the  country 
cannot  lM‘  satisfied  that  its  child-labor  problem  has  been  solved. 

Alcove a  to  Orchards 

YOUNG  lady  in  a  library  job  got  tired  of  fussing  round  in 
stuffy  alcoves.  So  she  chucked  it  all  and  went  to  raising  apples. 
She  never  made  money  hand  over  fist  as  she  expected,  but  she  always 
declared  she  had  won  out  on  the  exchange.  "1  used  to  like  an  occa¬ 
sional  apple  with  my  books,”  she  declared,  "but  the  present  plan 
of  having  a  book  now  and  then  with  my  apples  is  a  heap  better.” 

Is  the  South  Hypersensitive? 

II K  first  impulse  we  Southerners  feel  when  people  write  about 
the  South  is  to  criticise  whatever  they  may  say”— so  a  doc¬ 
tor  recently  wrote  us  from  the  charming  old  town  of  Selma.  Ala. 
Comment  from  two  Georgia  newspapers  on  the  "American  Adven¬ 
tures"  of  Julian  Street  nnd  Wallace  Morgan,  now  appearing 
in  Collier's,  tends  to  substantiate  this  statement.  The  editor  of 
the  Dublin  (Gn.)  "Dispatch"  declares  in  one  breath  that  he  does 
not  read  Collier's  and  that  we  have  sent  two  men  to  "show  up"  the 
South.  The  editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  "Telegraph"  does,  appar¬ 
ently.  read  us.  He  rend  Mr.  STREET'S  introductory  article  which 
got  our  two  travelers  pust  Newark.  N.  J..  and  Philadelphia,  nnd  as 
far  south  as  a  hotel  in  Baltimore.  And  from  that  article,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  series  of  "American  Adventures" 
as  the  front  steps  of  a  house  do  to  what  is  in  the  parlor,  the  kitchen, 
the  bedrooms,  nnd  the  nttic,  he  concludes,  editorially,  that  though 
the  South  has,  to  use  his  own  words,  "its  traditions,  its  heritage 
of  glory  nnd  nobility,  its  peculiar  chnlicement  of  spirit,  its  great 
pride  of  past  and  present.  Julian  Street  and  Wallace  Morgan 
did  not  find  it."  Is  the  "Telegraph"  editor  gifted  with  psychic 
power?  Seemingly  he  is.  for.  sitting  in  his  swivel  chair  in  Macon, 
he  reads  the  minds  of  distant  men  whom  he  has  never  seen,  scans 
their  unpublished  manuscripts  and  drawings,  nay.  even  manuscript* 
which  are  not  yet  written,  and  drawings  not  yet  made.  How  the 
editor  of  every  magazine  has  wished  sometimes  that  he  were  able 
to  do  that!  It  must  be  evident,  we  think,  to  those  who  have  read 
the  articles  already  published,  that  Street  and  Morgan  were  not 
sent  to  "show  up"  the  South.  They  were  sent  for  voyage  and  ad¬ 
venture.  and  the  spirit  in  which  their  work  is  being  done  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  following  passage  from  one  of  Street's  letters  to  us: 

We  are  finding  all  the  charm  and  pictore5qotnr»  that  wc  hoprd  for.  and  even 
more  kind nes*  and  generosity.  They  are  showing  us  everything,  not  because 
they  want  '‘publicity,**  but  because  they  are  open-hearted  people,  rightly  proud 
of  what  they  have  and  friendly  to  those  who  are  friendly  to  them  And  we  art 
friendly  to  the  South.  Anyone  who  $***  it  fairly  must  be  *o.  We  aren't  going 
to  ladle  out  flattery  in  these  article*.  and  a  few  of  the  things  we  shall  have  to 
say  may  perhaps  irritate  narrow-minded  peopfe;  nevertheless  we  are  in  hopes 
that  when  the  job  is  done  .Southerners  themselves  will  say  that  we  have  been 
faithful  and  friendly  observers,  and  that  they  will  perceive  running  through 
our  work  a  feeling,  not  onl>  of  sympathy,  hut  of  affection  for  the  South. 


Business  Men’s  Booze 

S  it  true  that  there  is  less  drinking  by  business  men  than  used 
to  be  the  habit?  Here  is  a  bit  of  evidence:  The  entire  liquor  bill 
of  all  the  lunchers  and  diners  at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
for  a  recent  month  was  thirty  dollars !  There  were  something 
like  4,000  regular  meals  served  in  the  clubrooms  during  those 
twenty-six  working  days,  not  reckoning  the  dinner  parties.  This 
makes  the  average  bill  for  booze  not  over  eight -tenths  of  a  cent 
per  person  per  meal.  In  other  words,  not  over  one  diner  in  forty 
took  a  drink  with  his  meal.  We  find  these  figures  recorded  in  a 
recent  issue  of  a  New  York  advertising  journal— not  a  profes¬ 
sional  organ  of  temperance — we  pass  them  on  to  the  young  men 
of  other  cities,  who  can  be  trusted  to  draw  their  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  habits  of  the  successful  members  of  what  is,  possibly,  ■ 
the  most  modern  and  progressive  of  professions. 

What  Is  Style? 

O.  this  is  not  a  Fashion  Note.  When  we  said  on  this  page,  some 
week*  ago.  that  learning  is  not  the  sole  requisite  for  making 
a  college  professor,  and  that  information  is  not  the  only  thing 
needed  to  make  a  writer  interesting  and  instructive,  these  some¬ 
what  commonplace  observation*  offended  two  or  three  readers. 
"You  can  say  ull  you  like  about  ‘style.’ "  writes  one  of  them ;  “the 
bottom  test  of  any  author  Is:  Has  he  the  dope?"  This  is  putting 
it  in  good,  straight  American,  and  we  like  it  put  thHt  way.  But  is 
it  true?  One  may  fib.  even  in  slang.  Writing  novels  that  will  be 
read  more  than  once,  or  will  he  read  once,  even,  by  later  genera¬ 
tions.  is  no  such  simple  matter.  "I  began  with  poetry,"  George 
Meredith  told  Edward  Cl .OOO;  "and  I  shall  end  with  it."  (So  he 
did.)  Georce  Meredith’s  greatest  English  contemporary.  Thomas 
Hardy,  hns  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  only  way  to  learn  how 
to  writ*  prose  b— to  write  verse!  Many  of  our  writers  would 
regard  these  notions  as  laughable:  they  never  bothered  with  verse. 
for  which  magazine  prices  are.  In  general,  deplorably  low.  Mr. 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.  one  of  the  most  skillful  of  popular  ro¬ 
mancers.  has  in  his  fifty  years  of  living  produced  more  than  fifty 
hooks;  this  means,  during  his  “literary"  life,  un  average  of  nearly 
two  books  a  year  for  thirty  years.  Style  is  not  for  most  of  our 
popular  writers,  or  for  most  of  our  unpopular  writers  either.  It  is 
more  than  mere  finish  of  workmanship.  It  is  the  electricity  that 
carries  an  idea  to  nnd  into  the  reader,  as  personal  magnetism  on 
a  speaker’s  part  draws  and  sways  crowds.  The  French  naturalist 
lU'KKON  said  that  "style  Is  the  man";  the  pool  SULLY- PRUDHOM ME 
s.-id  that  "style  is  the  expression  of  the  soul  in  the  expression  of 
the  thought."  All  of  which  implies  a  mun  and  n  soul  to  begin  with. 
Something  of  all  this  was  in  Dr.  Crothers’s  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  sentence  we  quoted  in  our  earlier  editorial : 

To  be  intereMinir.  a  thought  muat  pa*.  through  the  mind  of  an  interentinir 

Xai.  In  the  procewi  comething  happens  to  it  ll  i»  no  longer  on  i it  organic 
faner.  hof  il  i*  in  «i ieh  form  that  it  ran  ■n»i,v  be  amnmilalrd  bu  other  mind*. 

To-Day  and  To-Morrow 

PTIMISM  is.  from  the  optimist's  standpoint,  the  one  quality 
needed  to  make  this  world  radiant  with  all-round  excellence. 
To  another  type  of  observer,  extreme  optimism  seems  a  dabby- 
spirited  way  to  accept  life,  as  if  living  were  a  merry-go-round  in¬ 
stead  of  a  tourney  full  of  invigorating  buffeting.  Indeed,  at  times 
optimism  seems  almost  a  form  of  shirking,  the  easy  refusal  to  cor¬ 
rect  what  is  amiss  in  the  world,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  not 
admitting  that  anything  is  amiss.  When  it  comes  to  that,  better 
far  the  pessimism  which  sees  many  things  wrong  alx>ut  the  pres¬ 
ent.  but  strives  to  make  the  future  more  like  perfection.  Possibly 
this  was  in  Francis  Thompson's  mind  when  he  wrote: 

'  Go.  «©ngs.  for  ended  is  our  brief,  sweet  play; 

Go.  children  of  swift  joy  and  tardy  sorrow: 

And  some  are  sung,  and  that  was  yesterday. 

And  some  unsung,  and  that  may  l*  to-morrow. 

Go.  songs,  and  come  not  back  from  your  far  way: 

And  if  men  ask  ye  why  ye  smile  and  «orrow. 

Tell  them  ye  grieve,  for  your  hearts  know  To-day, 

Tell  them  ye  smile,  for  your  eyes  know  To-morrow. 

Those  last  three  lines,  taken  by  themselves,  finely  express  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  idealist  who  can  face  the  present  sin  and  ugliness— 
and  still  hope.  Possibly  the  unqualified  optimist  can  never  travel  so 
far  as  the  “pessimist"  who  makes  present  evil  grist  for  future  good. 


- — — — ■ — 


THE  WICKS  OF  MACASSAR 

BY  JOHN  RUSSELL 


A  NATURALIST,  by  what  Andrew  Harbin  told 
me.  la  a  man  that  goes  around  lookinr  for 
thing*  that  happen  by  nature.  Tho  more  natural 
they  ure  tho  hotter  pleaaod  la  ho.  And  some  day  If 
ho  look*  fur  enough  he'a  liable  to  fetch  up  against 
something  that  ju>t  naturally  make*  a  moal  off  him 
and  ho  goo*  looking  no  farther. 

Anyway  thla  in  what  I  gathered  from  Andrew 
Harben.  Ho’*  all  right  now  and  when  laat  I  aaw 
him  he  waa  pounding  chain  cable*  by  tho  Cape  Town 
breakwater— auch  being  the  moat  denatured  em¬ 
ployment  ho  could  find.  But  he  U»ed  to  be  a  nat- 
urallat  hlmaelf  and  Intoreatad  In  mo.t  curiou*  facta 
like  bug*  and  polaon  plant*  and  wild  animal*,  until 
once  they  brought  him  no  cloao  to  an  unnatural  finish 
that  they  cured  him  for  all  time  to  come. 

"Keep  away  from  It."  *ay»  Andrew  Harben.  giv¬ 
ing  me  advice  while  he  chipped  the  rust  flake*  lov¬ 
ingly  Into  my  eye*  "Whenever  you  have  a  feeling 
that  you'd  like  to  b*  a  great  scientific  inve*tigntor 
and  dlacover  what’*  none  of  your  bu*lne«*."  he  »aya. 
"go  and  pry  into  a  keg  of  dynamite  with  a  chi»el. 
It'*  quicker  and  more  homelike.  But  leave  the 
strange  place*  and  the  strango  were l »  of  the  earth 
to  university  professors  and  magaxine  writers,  they 
being  poor  devil*  and  mostly  so  scrawny  that  nothing 
would  bite  them  anyway.  You  mightn't  believe  I  once 
went  around  sampling  rock*  and  rteabites  and  tribal 
customs  and  thing*  in  all  kind*  of  queer  corners.  I 
did,"  he  say*,  "but  I  do  not  any  more.  And  yet 
I  made  one  remarkable  scientific  discovery  before  I 
quit.  It  is  a  valuable  fuel  in  nature  and  I^wil!  hand 
it  to  you  for  what  it’*  worth,  free  gratis. ’* 

Which  he  did.  and  I'm  doing  the  same. 

It  was  while  hi*  ambition  was  young  and  strong 
that  Andrew  Harben  took  a  job  from  the  Batavia 
Government  to  watch  u  screw-pile  light  by  the 
Borneo  shore  of  Macassar.  His  taste*  running  a* 
they  did.  you  got  to  admit  hi*  judgment,  no  other 
place  around  the  earth  having  quite  so  much  nature 
laid  on  to  the  square  inch.  Mud  and  mangroves  and 
slough*  nnd  swamps  make  a  cosy  homo  that  suit*  a 
lot  of  queer  inhabitants,  mostly  of  a  kind  you  and 
me  would  be  highly  wishful  to  avoid.  But  Andrew 
Harben  he  opened  up  his  specimen  cases  and  set  out 
his  little  pickle  bottles  full  of  alcohol  and  wa* 
happy,  laughing  quite  humorous  to  himself  at  the 
idea  of  getting  paid  thirty  guilders  a  month  for 
such  a  privilege. 

The  lantern  at  Andrew  Harben's  light  must  have 
been  brought  out  by  the  first  Dutch  navigator.  A 
great  iron  scaffolding  in  the  middle  of  his  shack  held 
a  tub  of  oil.  Then  there  were.cight  flat  wicks  that 
led  up  through  a  perforated  sheet  of  iron  from  the 
oil  tub.  each  cropping  out  overhead  by  an  old- 
fashioned  thumbscrew  feed.  And  around  the  wicks 
was  built  the  eight-sided  glass  cupola.  Yes,  it  was  a 
kind  of  overgrown  street  lamp  of  a  light,  but  mighty 
important  in  those  waters  just  the  same 
The  keeper's  business  was  to  have  the  oil  tub 
always  full  and  to  climb  around  and  give  the  thumb¬ 
screws  a  twist  every  hour  of  the  night.  So  long  as 


he  kept  his  wicks  trimmed  and  burning  nobody  cared 
what  else  hr  d>d  on  the  side.  The  skipper  of  the 
lighthouse  tender  that  landed  Andrew  llarben  made 
thi*  clear. 

"V  last  mans  what  lifed  here  got  eaU  by  a'  croco¬ 
dile."  he  Mid.  “All  hut  «'  feet*  of  one.  which  we 
buried.  Zal  was*  awnght.  only  *ey  let  *'  light*  go 
out  and  rera  wa**  wrecks.  Oh.  such  wreck*  became 
of  mm  dam  current*.  Now.  plmae.  if  you  got  mad. 
he  *o  good  to  »tay  anyway*  by  «'  light*  until  ve 
bring  anoxxer  man*,  if  it  i*  all  «*  Mine  to  you." 

"Don't  worry  about  me,"  aaid  Andrew  llarben, 
who  wa*  a  big.  hearty  chap  "I  .han't  go  mad.  no 
fear.  The  poor  fool*  probably  hadn't  enough  brains 
to  keep  from  rattling  loose.  You  »e».  I'm  a  scientist. 
I  shall  explore  the  wonder*  of  natural  history.  My 
work  here  in  Borneo  *hall  make  me  famous  and, 
who  know*,  may  make  my  fortune  as  well.  There 
wa*  Phi  I  son.  who  found  how  the  nipa  palm  can  be 
made  to  yield  pure  maple  *irup  at  a  cost  of  one  cent 
per  gallon,  and  Biggin*,  who  learned  that  the  di*- 
tilled  juice  of  the  female  mu.tard  spider  is  a  specific 
for  the  pip— both  humble  investigators  like  myself. 
No.  IH  have  enough  to  keep  me  busy,  new  fret." 

"Yes."  remarked  the  skipper,  a  most  intelligent 
half-caste.  Andrew  llarben  told  me.  being  educated 
at  the  Agricultural  School  at  Buiteniorg.  "yes.  I 
link  maybe  you  will  So  you  are  a  natural  1  story! 
In  Mt  case  a  crocodile  may  not  like  your  flavior.  you 
link?  Perhaps  you  are  right  I  will  stop  hark  in 
a  month  to  see  if  ii*  is*  «*  truth?" 

"How  many  men  have  held  this  job?"  asked 
Andrew  Harben. 

"Oh.  I  'ave  forgot  'ow  many.”  aaid  the  skipper, 
with  a  face  like  wood,  which  U  the  custom  of  half- 
castes  when  they  lie. 

ANDREW  HARBEN  might  have  lived  ashore  if 
he'd  wanted.  becau*e  there  wa*  a  plank  walk  set 
on  steel  screw  piles  that  led  from  the  lighthouse 
right  into  the  mangroves.  But  he  preferrrd  the 
idea  of  sitting  out  there  in  the  evening*  to  watch 
the  monkeys  and  the  crab*  play  along  the  mud  flats 
by  the  river  mouth.  This  shack  was  his  box  seat 
He  was  so  took  up  with  retting  settled  in  the  new 
roost  that  he  never  thought  to  overhaul  hi*  supplies 
till  the  skipper  wa*  gone.  Grub  and  oil  were  all 
right,  he  found,  but  one  thing  wa*  all  wrong. 
Those  eight  wicks  that  fed  the  lights  had  been  u*cd 
up  short.  Even  when  he  filled  the  tub  level  he 
hadn't  more  than  an  inch  to  spare  all  around.  And 
there  wasn't  an  extra  wick  in  the  place. 

Andrew  Harben  ran  out  and  yelled  at  the  tender 
that  was  just  heading  up  for  Mangkalihat.  but  he 
couldn't  make  them  hear,  and  the  skipper  thought 
he  wa?  only  passing  compliment*. 

So  he  was.  in  a  way.  being  sore.  Thi*  thing  about 
the  wicks  was  just  blamed  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  three  Dutch  marines  who  had  held  the  place 
temporary  to  hi*  arrival.  Also  it  was  likely  to 
prove  expensive  to  shipping  and  a  lot  of  trouble  to 
him.  “How  the  devil  can  I  keep  those  footy  little 


light*  going  for  n  month  without  no  wicks?"  miJ 
Andrew  llarben. 

The  more  he  looked  and  thought  the  lea*  he  liked 
IL  Macassar  it  a  regular  crossrouil*.  Junk*  from 
Kwangchow  toddle  by  after  sandalwood  an<l  bird's 
nr.U,  and  country  wallahs  gn  smelling  their  way~ 
and  smelling  is  right— around  to  Banjcrrnasin  nft.r 
Iwn coin  and  rice,  and  tramps  of  all  breed*  with 
Australian  coal  and  ironwood,  and  topsail  schoonir* 
with  anything  ut  all  from  pepper  to  dead  Chinamen 
—a  parade  like  Collins  Street  of  an  afternoon. 

ANDREW  II AH II KN  considered,  nnd  he  saw  what 
a  me**  he  would  start  thereabout  if  he  ever  X 
hia  light*  go  out  It  made  him  peevish,  because  hr 
hadn't  come  to  l-<  bothered  with  such  matter*,  and 
he  started  to  piece  out  tho*c  wick*.  All  he  could 
find  in  the  way  of  stuff  was  hia  sock*.  He  tied  them 
on  to  the  loose  end*  of  the  wick*,  nnd  they  drew  oil 
all  right,  but  he  only  had  six,  being  a  frugal  man  ia 
hia  habita.  Not  another  thing  could  he  rummage 
up  around  the  shack  to  help  him.  no  yarn,  nor  twine, 
nor  good*  of  any  kind. 

"Shall  we  be  stuck  by  auch  naturalistic  ohatieklcs?" 
Mid  Andrew  Harben,  and  he  took  hi*  pants,  which 
were  canvas,  and  hacked  them  with  a  knife.  By 
raveling  off  about  four  inches  from  each  leg  he  p* 
enough  cotton  thread  to  patch  the  other  two  wick* 
with.  It  left  him  kind  of  high-watered,  you  might 
My.  Yes,  he  was  well  ventilated  around  his  anklet, 
and  not  having  any  more  sock*  to  his  feet  he  ■»> 
going  to  lie  quite  cool.  But  the  strait  was  safe  for 
the  time,  and  he  could  now  turn  his  attention  to  rest 
business. 

He  used  to  start  easy  every  morning  on  hi*  naturol 
history  by  digging  out  a  few  billion*  of  dead  moth* 
that  had  snowed  in  his  light*  all  night.  Then  he’d 
hurry  ashore  over  his  plank  bridge  and  collect  snsiis 
and  fuxxy  worm*  nnd  similar  crawlers  by  the  tide 
mark.  Later  he'd  work  into  heavier  stuff— bats  and 
leeches  and  centipedes  and  such  like  fascinating 
reptiles— or  maybe  dodge  a  panther  or  a  w-ild  pig  or 
a  boa  constrictor  in  the  jungle.  Finally  he'd  taper 
off  on  ticks,  which  took  to  him  mo*t  nmnxing,  and 
fire  ant*  and  scorpions  and  mosquitoes  as  big  at 
your  finger.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  evident  thsn 
another  in  Borneo  it's  insects,  and  Andrew  llarben 
did  m>-  he  often  swum  home  ut  dusk  through  solid 
waves  of  them.  Taking  that  as  meant,  you  can  still 
see  he  would  be  by  no  mean?  lonesome. 

And  pretty  soon  he  had  company  of  another  kind 
too.  being  native.  These  were  a  tribe  of  simple 
Bugis  that  lived  infrequent  through  the  back  country 
in  a  state  of  innocence  you  would  hardly  imagine, 
and  they  wore  very  hairy  and  most  friendly  to 
Andrew  Harben.  which  was  queer.  One  family  h*'l 
a  hangout  near  the  river,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before 
old  Alio  and  his  seven  sons  were  serving  him  in  all 
kind*  of  little  ways.  As  soon  as  they  understood 
his  idea  about  animals  and  specimens  they  took  s 
highly  informing  interest.  Andrew  Harben  said. 

They  knew  a  good  deal  about  natural  history  in 
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their  own  way,  and  they  gave  him  spiders  and  adders 
and  things  like  that,  very  nice  and  all  particular 
deadly.  One  day  they  took  him  into  the  jungle  and 
introduced  him  to  a  caterpillar  that  drops  off  the 
trees  on  you  so  ita  hairs  stick  in  your  skin.  Andrew 
Harben  was  swelled  with  pride  at  this  invention. 
But  that  night  the  poison  festered  and  he  swelled 
in  another  manner.  He  had  sense  enough  to  lock  him- 
*clf  in  the  shack  so  as  to  keep  from  jumping  in  the 
drink  when  the  fever  took  him.  Those  caterpillars 
very  near  finished  Andrew  Harben,  hut  he 
to  keep  the  lights  going  nnd  the  Bugis  came  around 
to  call  next  morning  so  kind  and  sympathet 
were  most  neighborly,  the  Bugis. 

•‘Ya-ya."  they  said,  which  was  Dutch 
and  meant  anything  you  like--  such  as  buck  up.  old 
scout ;  the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 

They  told  him  about  u  harmless  snake  that  carried 
u  superfluous  or  third  eye  in  its  back.  He  went 
hunting  that  curious  snake  and  found  it,  but  he  didn’t 
like  the  looks  of  its  head.  It  had  u  broad  head  with 
a  button  on  the  neck  that  might  or  might  not  have 
been  an  eye.  Of  course  he  could  not  doubt  when  old 
Alio  and  all  his  seven  sons  assured  him  positively 
that  the  snake  was  safe  as  a  tame  kitten.  But  just 
for  luck  he  grabbed  it  cautious  and  gave  it  a  glass 
tube  to  chew  on  while  he  pressed  the  button. 

"Ya-ya!"  said  the  tribe — meaning  who  so  surprised 
as  them — and  when  Andrew  Harben  came  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  tube  he  found  enough  venom  to  kill  forty 
men,  which  was  doing  pretty  well  for  one  harmless 
little  a  nuke. 

Yea,  business  was  good,  but  pretty  soon  he  had  to 
worry  about  his  wicks  again.  The  socks  were  about 
used  up,  nnd  socks  never  give  a  good  light  anyhow, 
Andrew  Harben  said.  He’d  been  raveling  off  his 
pants  for  more  splice*  until  he  blushed  to  look  at 
himself.  This  was  painful  to  his  modesty  but  worse 
for  hi*  comfort,  account  of  giving  up  so  much  pro 
faction.  Kvcry  time  he  stripped  off  another  inch  of 
pant  leg  he  opened  up  new  territory  for  the  insecta 
which  took  to  hia  bare  limba  quite  joyous. 

Andrew  Harben  began  to  wonder  when1  it  would 
end  und  what  he  would  do  when  he  had  no  more  pants 
to  ravel.  Tho  way  these  light*  burned  up  wicks 
wua  scandalous,  and  the  tender  wasn’t  due  back  for 
more  than  a  week  yet.  He  tried  to  get  help  from  the 
Bugis,  but  ho  couldn’t  seem  to  make  them  under¬ 
stand.  They  didn’t  carry  socks  themselve*.  nor  punts 
neither,  nor  much  of  anything  but  their  long  hair 
which  they  wore  braided  in  a  kind  of  club  behind. 

“Am  I  n  scientist said 
Andrew  llnrhcn.  “And  can  I 
not  wrest  the  answer  1  need 
from  nature  herself?" 

It  cheered  him  up  a  lot  to 
think  of  it  that  way.  He  re. 
membered  how  other  Invest!- 
gator*  hud  condescended  to 
useful  discoveries  like  imita¬ 
tion  shoe  button*  and  synthetic 
doormnta  anil  Kennebunk  seal¬ 
skins. 

,41  will  find  a  new  material 
for  lamp  wicks,”  he  said. 

"thus  endearing  myself  to 
posterity  as  well  us  uuving 
the  lives  of  tho  merchant 

So  he  tested  all  manner  of 
strunge  stuff  In  a  most  scien¬ 
tific  manner,  like  coir  and  palm 
libers  and  grapevines  and  corn 
•  Ik  But  it  »*sn't  any  uar 
He  couldn’t  get  anything  that 

w-*jM  *'P  up  0.1  and  hold  a  6 

light  for  half  a  minute.  He 
was  still  cussing  his  luck  nnd 
•  »  k.rg  hard  th.-g.  <■•  «  . 

when  the  Alio  family  showed 
up  with  n  piece  of  news  that 
made  him  forget  all  tho  rest  in 
n  hurry.  It  seems  they  had  lo¬ 
cated  a  flying  frog  in  the 
depths  of  the  jungle. 


net.  He  hopped  and  the  log  turned  under  him.  as 
was  likely  it  would,  being  no  log  at  all  but  a  most 
monstrous  great  alligator.  Andrew  Harben  went 
overboard,  and  the  Bugis  raised  a  yell. 

“Ya-ya !”  they  said,  meaning  here's  fun. 

But  Andrew  Harben  could  dire  as  well  as  an 
ged  alligator,  which  he  did  and  got  away  downstream. 
This  was  the  first  time  he  could  be  thankful  about 
They  his  pants.  They  were  now  no  bigger  than  a  swim¬ 
ming  suit,  and  he  struck  out  with  great  speed  and 
a  fashion  finally  reached  shore  below  with  the  loss  of  nothing 
but  one  shoe,  which  the  alligator  did  not  like. 


WHEN  he  came  to  he  was 
stretched  in  a  corner  of 
the  shack.  The  cupola  over¬ 
head  was  dark  and  the  shuck 
was  dark  except  for  one  tiny 
diah  lamp  on  the  floor,  und 
around  and  about  squatted  thr 
tribe  of  Alio  having  n  high  old 
time. 

They  were  naked,  lieing 
hopeful  of  a  chance  to  swim 
before  the  night  was  done,  and 
they  smelt  like  awine  A  big 
wind  was  raising  in  the  Strait 
and  the  waves  roared  and  bub¬ 
bled  underneath  among  the 
piles  while  the  Bugis  watched 
for  results.  By  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  their  patience  they  were 
at  the  pickle  bottles,  being 
hindered  not  at  all  by  the  curi¬ 
ous  specimens  therein  and  high¬ 
ly  pleased  with  the  alcohol.  It 
is  another  singular  thing  that 
if  klang  was  not  made  for  a 
white  man  alcohol  was  never 
made  for  a  brown. 

Andrew  Harhen  roused  up  ill 
{Continued  on  /xtye  32) 


NOW  few  people  have  ever 
seen  the  flying  frog  of 
Borneo,  nnd  those  who  have 
are  called  nasty  nnmes  by  those 
who  haven’t.  It  wears  a  skin 
web  between  its  fore  and  hind 
legs  and  is  most  rare.  Andrew’ 
Harben  was  grateful  because 
here  he  saw  his  big  chance  for 
fame.  He  would  pickle  the 
beast  and  write  a  book  about 
it  to  make  the  university  pro¬ 
fessors  nnd  the  mngnsine 
writers  sit  up.  And  maybe  if 
the  statements  were  tough 
enough  and  somebody  attacked 
him  for  a  nature  faker  he 
might  get  the  use  of  half  a 
down  new  letters  to  the  hind 
end  of  his  name. 

So  he  went  out  with  the 
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MADCAP 


BY  EDWIN  BALMER 


THE  Chadwicks'  dance  was  ending  with  a  wait* 
and,  of  course,  Miliccnt  Chadwick  and  Arthur 
Roscot  were  dancing  toother.  They  had  known 
each  other  for  barely 
a  month,  but.  u»  Mili¬ 
tant  hnd  joyfully  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  dinner 
before  the  dance,  they 

were  engaged  to  be  ^  _ 

married  and  had  been 

engaged  for  ten  day*.  "  V 

There  had  been  alniut 

twenty  guests  at  the 

dinner  and  as  many 

more  came  afterward  for  the  dance;  they  were  al¬ 
most  all  from  families  which  had  Wen  neighbors  to 
the  Chudwick*  in  NVinnetka  as  long  us  Milicenl  could 
remember,  and  the  other*  were  old  friend*  from 
along  the  lake  shore  in  Chicago.  Accordingly,  a* 
Miliccnt  whispered  ecstatically  to  Arthur  while  they 
wultxcd  together,  he  wa*  by  all  odd*  her  newest  ac- 
■luaintnncc  among  the  men.  When  he  demanded 
whether  that  dismayed  her,  he  got  the  quick,  defiant 
pressure  of  her  finger*  on  his  which  he  had  hoped 
fur,  and  with  it:  "Oh,  dear  stranger,  isn't  that  just 
the  best  of  it?” 

"Then  if  IM  grown  up  here  near  you,  like  Geoff 
I'nruall,  instead  of  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  all 
unbeknownst  to  you—*’ 

"You'd  be  just  the  prosaic,  perfectly  uneventful 
person  to  marry— and  I'd  hate  you!"  The  slim 
linger*  squeezed  his  tuntullzingly  again. 

"Well,  now  that  we're  engaged  and  everyone  know* 
it,  hus  it  become  too  uneventful  to  run  off  by  our- 
selve*  for  n  minute?" 

Miliccnt  pretended  lo consider.  "You still  want  to?" 
"Yen.  I -cl'*,  then!" 

“All  right!  Now,  boy,  buck  of  this  ambush,  then 
into  the  conservatory  and  through!" 

They  danced  liehind  the  palm,  hid  there,  atill 
clasped  together,  for  one  defiant  ki*s;  then,  looking 
ulaiut  and  laughing,  they  lied  hand  in  hand 
"Oh,  weren't  they  most  enchantingly  shocked?” 
Milicenl  reviewed  the  sensation  of  the  eveninr 
delightedly  a*  Arthur  held  her  close  again  and 
kissed  her. 

"I  couldn't  see  or  think  of  anyone  but  you.  dear, 
when  you  were  telling  them!" 

"Poor  mammsyt  She  almost  Hurried  me  once; 
she’s  so  sure  she  must  know  bettrr  than  I  whom  I 
want  to  marry!  Hut  I  told  her  that  announcing  the 
engagement  and  waiting  another  month  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  was  solely  a  concession  to  her;  I  ought  to  run 
off  with  vu  right  now.” 

"Would  you.  madcap?" 

“The  next  month’s  going  to  be  awfully  long,  isn't 
It.  dear?" 

"Centuries-  each  day,  each  hour  after  this  mo¬ 
ment.  Milicenl!" 

His  heart  was  throbbing,  and  he  could  feel  hers 
racing  wildly.  "Will  you.  dear?"  he  challenged  her 

"Will  I?" 

"Not  wait  merely  for  other  people  to  get  used  to 
the  idea  that  we’re  mode  for  each  other!" 

"That's  all  we’d  be  waiting  for?" 

"Yes;  and  we’d  be  seeming  ourselves  to  doubt 
that  we're  sure  of  each  other,  wouldn’t  we?" 

"I  couldn't  doubt  that,  Arthur?  Could  you?" 

"Hut  we  would  if  we  waited!  So.  will  you.  Miliccnt?" 
"Run  off  with  you  to-morrow?" 

"No.  now!" 

"How?” 

"Easily  enough!  Start  in  one  of  those  cars  out 
there  and  knock  up  a  minister  somewhere  and  make 
him  marry  u*.  We  could  be  married  in  an  hour  from 
now  — perhaps  in  half  an  hour!” 

“In  half  an  hour!" 

"Yes.  Look!”  He  loosed  her  long  enough  to  take 
a  closely  folded  paper  from  his  pocket.  “See;  our 
names  there  together;  that's  the  law.  the  State  saying 
we  can  l>e  married  whenever  we  want  lo!" 

"You  mean  that's  our  license?"  She  seized  it  to 
read  the  magic  of  their  name*  together  and  their 
nativity — her  age.  twenty-two;  his.  twenty-eight, 
with  the  words  which  put  anything  in  their  power; 
anything! 

“1  got  it  this  afternoon  so  we  could  do  what  we 
wanted  to.  Miliccnt,  if  there  was  trouble  here;  there 
hasn't  been;  but  must  we  give  each  other  up?" 


HE  was  pressing  her  close  to  him  again,  hi*  arm 
about  her  bare  shoulders.  It  was  very  warm  in  the 
conservatory — warm  with  the  heavy,  sensuous  smell 
of  winter  roses;  palms  swayed  about  them  when  a 
door,  opened  somewhere,  wafted  in  a  current  of  air 
which  set  quivering  the  green  fronds  of  the  ferns, 
and  from  the  dancing  room  came  the  soft,  passionate 
music  of  the  violins.  She  was  shaking  a  little  in  hi* 
arms  now;  peril  was  there,  perhaps;  certainly  with 


the  wind;  the  gale  hurtled  into  the  house,  baiisrim 
doors.  Arthur  slammed  the  window  shut.  A  wrvan 
came  hurrying  from  the  conservatory,  brought  hy  thi 
blast  of  cold  air  and  the  slamming  doors. 

V  .  “There’s  a  ship 

^ _  trouble  out  there  on  th« 

H  I  9  j  ^^BB 

tree.  Watch  for  more  an.! 
listen  fur.  any  whiatU 

S*  *  ‘  fir  signals,"  Arthur  directed 

✓J  f  "Yea.  sir."  rcptw.1  'imon*  deferentially 

Arthur  started  into  the  house.  There  was  rommo- 
■y  fi.'  I'""  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  porch  where 

.. - \t!  '!  communicated  through  the  front  hull  with  the 

mJN  rooms  where  everyone  had  been  dancing;  men  and 

•F  girls  in  dancing  dresses  were  running  out.  Seeing 

J  /  Milicenl  and  Arthur,  they  shouted  the  new*: 

V  -hip's  sinking,  *  mewlu-re  off  here!  Evanston 
and  Chicago  have  been  calling!  They’ve  asked  the 
him  wa*  the  unknown,  the  adventurous;  but  because  Winnrtka  exchange  to  cull  ull  the  people  along  the 
of  the  chance,  the  risk,  the  sudden  proposal  allured  lak«  «"  look  for  a  ship  which  is  sending  up  rocket*, 

her  all  the  more  The  wireless  station  in  Chicago  got  the  nigiiiils. 

She  liked  risks  for  themselves;  she  was  one  of  8ba'»  the  Harcty  Cummin,.  Twenty-four  crew  and 
those  rare  individual,  born  to  dare,  to  dismay  every-  ’“'ven  passengers!" 

one  who  loved  her  by  her  apparently  wanton  en-  "I  ju»t  *“*•  the  rockets;  there's  their  light," 

dangrnng  of  her  beautiful,  lithe,  bewitching  little  Arthur  pointed.  "I'll  report  to  Chicago." 

self.  When  she  was  a  child  the  tallest  trees  tempted  He  hurried  into  the  house,  Miliccnt  following  him. 

her  to  climb,  the  most  spirited  horses  taunted  her  to  He  went  to  the  telephone  and  related,  quickly  und  uc- 

nde.  the  deepest  and  mo*t  treacherous  stream*  on-  curately,  what  he  hnd  Men;  before  he  hud  finished 
ticed  her  to  swim  She  had  grown  to  a  girl  for  whom  ‘be  others  began  running  bark  from  the  porch  t«. 
mountains  at  their  diciint  heights  held  fascination;  »eize  coats  and  wrap,  and  to  go  down  to  the  shore 
a  girl  who  motored  ami  who  flow;  all  her  life  she  had  "I  was  talking  direct  to  the  life-saving  station." 

taken  chances  and,  except  for  very  minor  mishaps,  Arthur  announced  to  them.  "They’re  rushing  u  can- 

she  was  none  the  worse— mirht  she  not  marry  in  the  non  «nd  line  and  the  life  car  from  Evanston  on  n 
same  way?  motor  truck.  They  say  there’*  no  possibility  of  get- 

She  and  her  friends  now  knew  all  the  formal.  «»ng  out  a  boat  to-night  on  uccount  of  the  ice.  A 

ordinary  things  about  Arthur  and  his  family;  no  tug’s  been  trying  It  from  Chicago,  but  can’t  get 

one  objected  to  Arthur  on  account  of  anything  which  through.  The  only  chance  is  lo  shoot  n  line, 
was  known;  the  appeal  for  delay  was  on  account  of  if  the  Choimiim*  geta  in  far  enough,  and  semi 
the  unknown— the  thousand  things  that  one  usually  out  the  life  car." 

needs  to  experience  in  some  degree  with  another  He  culled  to  u  servant,  and  sent  the  man  with  a 

before  one  mates.  But  would  she  find  out  much  lantern  to  the  road  back  from  the  lake  to  meet  the 

more  in  a  month  or  a  year?  Did  she  want  to  know  life  saving  crew  and  turn  them  to  the  shore  by  the 
all  first?  Wasn't  it  truer  and  safer,  in  such  a  unique  Chadwicks'  drive, 
adventure  with  a  man  as  marriage,  to  trust  entirely 

to  impulse  and  feeling?  Could  anyone  find  out  much  T\T  II.ICENT  ran  up  to  her  room  It  must  In-  many 

about  it  except  by  trying  it?  Always  when  she  had  minutes,  she  knew,  before  the  motor  truck  from 

determined  upon  any  perilous  venture  she  could  act  Evanston  could  urrive.  She  slipped  off  her  dancing 

safely  only  by  acting  at  once,  without  doubt  or  thing*  and  got  into  heavy  clothes;  her  muid  brought 

thought.  Might  not  that  be  the  best  plan  now?  her  the  woolen,  closely  buttoned  blouse  and  the  loose 

She  clung  closer  to  Arthur,  trrmbling  violently,  trousers  with  heavy  woolen  puttees,  which  had  been 
but  now  the  dance  was  over  ami  msny  men  and  girls  made  for  her  to  use  when  she  was  learning  to  fly. 

were  coming  into  the  conservatory,  so  Arthur  took  »»  the  warmest  for  working  down  on  the  shore 

her  away  to  the  big  poch  at  the  east  of  the  house.  that  night. 

The  porch  was  all  gla-wd  in  and  heated  by  nidi-  A  cry  came  up  from  below;  more  rockola  were 
ators.  but  Milicenl  shivered  and  Arthur  raced  hack  streaking  up  from  the  ship;  something  seemed  t.. 
into  the  house  for  a  doak;  he  thn-w  it  over  her  bare  have  happened  cut  there  to  make  her  distress  more 
shoulder*,  but  now  the  wonder  of  the  winter  storm  dc*pcratc.  Milicenl  ran  down.  Arthur,  in  great- 

had  caught  her  and.  slipping  an  arm  about  her  under  coal  and  bearing  an  electric  torch,  was  waiting  fof 

the  cloak,  he  stood  with  her  razing  out  at  the  lake.  her  at  the  door. 

A  northeast  gale  was  blowing;  it  had  started  the  "I’ve  telephoned  to  the  wireless  station  in  Chicago 

day  before,  breaking  up  the  thick  ice  which  had  to  tell  the  Cummin ,  that  we've  sighted  her  and  ure 

frozen  for  more  than  two  mile*  out  from  the  shore;  going  to  shoot  out  a  line." 

a  little  *now  had  blown,  in  the  billiard  during  the  They  started  together  for  the  beach.  The  night 
afternoon;  but  now.  though  the  gale  had  increased  wa*  numbing  cold,  and  the  gale  from  the  lake  hurtled 

steadily,  the  clouds  were  clearing  and  the  moon  was  upon  them,  choking  them  with  the  dry  drift  snow 

shining  through,  and  showing,  in  sudden,  green  swept  up  from  the  ground;  it  staggered  them  ond 

glimmer*,  the  wild  water  hurtling  and  leaping  in  made  them  bend  their  heads  us  they  stumbled 

monstrous,  spuming  crests  toward  the  ice  foot  along  forward. 

the  shore.  Great  rleaming  floes— green,  pietallic  Suddenly— ao  suddenly  thut  it  seemed  to  leave 

slabs  of  ke  catching  glints  of  the  moonlight — tossed  them  in  a  vacuum,  gasping  for  breath— the  gale  died 

and  crashed  in  that  tremendous  surf.  The  smash  and  sucked  back,  then  banged  upon  them  once  more 

and  batter  af  the  floes  crunched  through  the  roar  of  To  Milicenl,  thinking  of  the  wind  ns  one  who  ha« 

the  water.  The  night  was  very  cold;  it  had  been  flown  thinks,  the  gale  was  spotted,  torn  full  of 
almost  zero  when  the  last  of  the  guc*t»  arrived  about  ragged  rips  and  "holes.”  She  lightened  her  grasp 
nine  o'clock;  now,  after  midnight,  it  wa*  much  upon  Arthur’s  arm  as  they  struggled  on. 
collier.  And  out  there  on  that  wild  water,  and  close  Men — some  of  those  who  hud  been  guests  ut  the 

in  toward  the  shore.  •»«  a  ship.  When  the  moon  dance  and  some  of  the  chauffeurs  who  had  brought 
went  behind  the  clouds.  Miliccnt  made  out  plainly  a  them— came  to  Arthur  to  report.  He  had  directed 

masthead  light— a  single  pale  glow  dipping  and  reel-  them  to  search  the  shore  on  a  chance  thnt  a  boat 

ing.  She  shivered  as  she  saw  it.  and  Arthur  tightened  might  have  succeeded  in  putting  off  from  the  sinking 

his  clasp  upon  her.  but  she  freed  herself  suddenly.  ship  and  its  crew  been  washed  up  to  the  ice  foot 

“Don’t  they  seem  awfully  close  in.  Arthur?"  Arthur  sent  them  back  to  patrol  the  shore  again; 

“Cloae  in?"  under  his  directions  others  were  bringing  kindling, 

“Yes;  ship*  keep  mile*  out  along  here,  particularly  boxes,  and  barrels  from  the  house,  and  souking  them 

with  an  onshore  gale  like  this.  They  must—"  Mili-  w  ith  gasoline  to  start  a  great  bonfire  on  the  beach, 

cent  jerked  forward  in  alarm.  “You  saw  that?"  "I've  told  your  mother  and  the  women  they'd  better 

“Yes!  Rocket,  wasn't  it?"  warm  blankets  and  have  beds  ready."  Arthur  said  lo 

“A  rocket;  and  there  goes  another?"  Miliccnt. 

A  second  sudden  red  flare  had  shot  up  forward  of  "You're  perfectly  splendid!"  Miliccnt  cried  to  him. 
the  reeling  masthead  light,  looped  and  descended  a  She  had  been  willing  to  defy  the  opinions  of  nl. 

little,  exploded  and  disappeared.  Milicenl.  in  her  her  friends  for  the  sake  of  him.  but  that  did  nol 

excitement,  had  thrown  off  her  cloak  and  was  tug-  prevent  her  from  exulting  at  the  manner  in  which, 

ging  at  the  window  lock  with  her  *i:m.  strong  little  immediately  an  emergency  hud  arisen,  he  had  taken 

finger*.  Arthur  bundled  the  coat  about  her  forcibly  charge  and  they  had  recognized  him  as  the  one  to 

and.  pulling  her  back,  opened  the  window.  The  crash  command.  These  men  would  not  do  that  readily  or 

and  crunch  of  the  ice  pounded  louder  in  the  roar  of  without  reason,  she  felt;  most  of  them  had  been  her 


friends  for  a  Jong  lime,  and  they  must  look  upon 
Arthur  as  an  outsider.  Obedience  to  Arthur's  direc¬ 
tions  must  have  come  particularly  hard  on  Geoff 
Parnall,  who  again  had  asked  her  to  marry  him  only 
a  few  weeks  ago.  She  had  put  him  off  and  now  her 
betrothal  to  Arthur  was  an  outright  denial  of  her 
excuse  to  Geoff  that  she  didn’t  want  to  marry  any¬ 
one.  as  she  was  very  happy  as  she  was;  it  implied, 
unavoidably,  a  comparison  not  in  his  favor.  Yet. 
m  spite  of  that.  Geoff  had  teen  the  first  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  Arthur.  He  had  met  Arthur  for  the  first  time 
at  the  dinner,  and.  though  Milicent  was  sure  that 
Geo  IT  had  guessed  what  was  coming,  she  had  seen 
thnt  he  could  not  help  straightening  up  very  suddenly 
when  she  announced  her  engagement;  but  immedi- 
ately  Geoff  had  controlled  himself  and  he  had  been 
the  first  to  reach  across  the  table  for  her  hand  and 
Arthur's,  and  he  had  been  the  one  who  proposed 
the  toast  to  them  both. 

Altogether  Geoff  had  been  very  game  about  it. 
especially  when  she  had  brought  back  old  times  as 
they  were  dancing  the  third  dance  together. 

"When  are  you  going  to  be  married?”  he  had  asked 
her.  "Do  you  know?" 

"Next  month  some  time.” 

"Next  month?” 

She  had  smiled  reassuringly  at  him  because  of 
the  tone  of  apprehension  which  had  escaped  him. 
"That’s  the  way  to  mnrry,  Geoff." 

"How?" 

"Why.  not  mukc  the  mistake  we  did.  Geoff!" 

"Mistake  of  not  murrying?" 

"When  we  both  wanted  to.  I  use.)  to  be  in  love 
with  you,  you  know." 

"Yes;  !  know,  Milicent  I” 

"You  loved  me  then,  too,  und  we  wanted  to  marry, 
but  because  everyone  would  have  aaid  we  were  too 
young,  you  wouldn't." 

"We  were  too  young  you  especially;  I  couldn't 
take  advantage  of  an  impulse." 

“It  might  have  made  the  impulse  persist;  any¬ 
way.  if  we'd  murried  then,  we’d  be  married  instead 
of  lotting  everything  between  us  go  stale." 

SIIK  had  felt  hi»  breath  leave  him;  for  an  instant 
he  had  nearly  let  go  of  her  completely.  "You— you 
said  that  almost  aa  If  you  cured  for  me  now!" 

"Cared  for  you?  Of  course  I  care  for  you.  Geoff, 
but  you  must  agree  that  we  know  each  other  too 
well  to  mnrry  now.  The  ndventure’a  gone  for  us. 
and  I’m  going  to  marry  Arthur  next  month  to 
he  sure  it's  not  going  to  go  from  him  and  me.” 
"I  see.  dear— excuse  me.  Milicent;  that  slipped." 

"1  know,  but  I  rather  liked  it.  Call  me  that  again 
when  we're  talking  this  way  if  it  makes  it  easier 
for  you." 

"Thanks,  but  I  guess  I  won't  I’m  not  saying  this 
to  object  to  anything  you’ve  done.  Only,  are  you 
sure  that,  if  Ihc  impulse  or  the  adventure  of  it  has 
gone  stale,  nothing  else  has  been  happening  between 
you  and  me  these  six  years  since  that  night  you  said 
I  might  marry  you  then?" 

Some  one  had  cut  in  just  at  that  moment  and 
rimmed  the  end  of  the  dance,  and  afterward  Milicent 
avoided  Geoff,  so  that  she  did  not  speak  to  him 
again  till  ho  approached  as  Arthur  and  she  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  bluff 
bounding  the  lake 
shore.  Geoff  re¬ 
ported  to  Arthur 
that  he  had  seen 
nothing  on  h  i  a 
patrol  to  the  north, 
and  for  n  minute 
the  three  stood  in 
the  storm  together 
staring  out  over 
the  lake. 

The  masthead 
light  of  the  sinking 
steamer  was  per¬ 
ceptibly  closer  in; 
other  lights  showed 
on  the  ship—  u  lan¬ 
tern  astern  and, 
far  forward,  some 
one  was  waving  a 
great  blazing  torch. 

The  gale  tore  it 
away  and  swirled 
it  around  twice  in 
long  sweeping  cir¬ 
cles  before  drop¬ 
ping  it.  black,  into 
the  lake.  Another 
series  of  red 
rockets  streaked 
into  the  sky. 

Arthur  moved  his 
torch  in  reply; 

»ome  one  lit  the 
bonfire,  and  the 
gasoline  -soaked 
««od  and  rubbish 
burst  in  to  explosive 
fame;  hut.  till  the 


cannon  and  line  and  life  car  could  arrive,  there 
was  nothing  anyone  could  do  but  watch  the  wreck 
drift  closer  in  until,  still  far  out.  it  seemed  to  strike 
a  shoal  and  go  aground  with  the  waves  crashing 
over  it,  the  decks  awash. 

THE  full  moon,  breaking  between  the  clouds. 

gleamed  down  and  showed  the  ship  clearly;  she 
was  a  two-ma*ted.  single-funneled  steamer  lying  with 
her  starboard  side  to  the  shore  and  half  turned  over. 
Ice  had  sheathed  her  before  she  went  aground  or  now 
was  freezing  over  her;  the  green  moonlight  glistened 
from  deck  and  funnel  and  mast  as  from  crystal. 
Slowly  the  waves  were  battering  the  hull  farther  and 
farther  on  its  side,  and  the  masts,  where  the  aur- 
vivors  must  be  dinging  for  refuge,  sank  lower  and 
lower  toward  the  merciless  water. 

“There  are  passengers  beside  the  crew?"  Milicent 
cried  to  Arthur. 

"Yes;  seven  passengers,  the  wireless  station  said 
—four  men,  two  women,  and  a  child,  besides  the 
captain  and  a  crew  of  twenty-three.  I  can  see  how 
they’ra  there;  that's  their  business.  But  the  pas¬ 
sengers — especially  the  women — " 

"They're  wives  of  two  of  the  men.  I  suppose.” 
Groff  said. 

“But  how  could  men  take  their  wives,  and  a  child. 
Parnall.  on  a  boat  this  time  of  the  year?” 

“They  had  to  get  to  Chicago.  I  suppose,  from 
wherever  they  were." 

"Then  why  didn't  they  take  a  train?"  Arthur’s 
indignation  was  increasing 

"They  had  boat  fare,  maybe.”  Geoff  ventured  "But 
not  enough  for  the  train;  lots  of  people  have  to  risk 
a  good  deal  for  a  couple  of  dollars.” 

"Not  their  wives.” 

Milicent  shook  her  head  "Their  wives  wanted  to 
come.  I’d  say — particularly  if  their  men  were  In 
danger.” 

"What's  that?” 

Milicent  waited  for  a  lull  in  the  gale.  “That  sort 
of  people  care  as  much  as  anyone  else  ” 

"Carer  Arthur  asked 

"Love.  then.  Well,  the  more  terrible  thing  when 
two  love  is  not  the  dying  -It's  the  being  left,  isn't  It? 
So  I  guess —  I  guess  if  the  men  are  going,  the  women 
are  glad  they're  going  too.” 

Geoff  gated  at  Milicent.  but  she  was  not  looking 
at  him.  "Walk  with  me.  darling."  Geoff  heard 
Arthur  Roseot  say  to  her.  and  they  went  off  in 
the  dark  together.  The  moon  was  obscured  again. 
They  returned  to  the  others  when  automobile  head¬ 
lights  glared  from  the  driveway.  Two  motor  cars, 
then  a  truck,  steered  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  Men 
leaped  from  the  cars  to  the  truck  and  seised  a  bras# 
cannon,  powder  chargee,  projectiles,  and  great  coils 
of  rope;  others  took  from  the  truck  the  life  car— tho 
sealed  steel  shell  to  be  pulled  out  to  the  wreck  when 
the  rope  was  run  and  into  which  three  men  might 
crawl  and  be  dragged  along  the  rope  to  shore,  safe, 
through  any  surf  The  men  bore  this  down  to  the 
beach  and  the  tee  foot  below  the  bluff.  Milicent  and 
Arthur  and  Geoff  and  most  of  the  others  remained 
with  the  crew  loading  the  cannon 

The  charro  went  in;  the  weight  with  the  light  line 
tied  to  it.  The  captain,  kneeling,  sighted  the  little 
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piece  to  shoot  over  the  wreck  and  raised  the  barrel 
to  extreme  elevation.  "Give’m  the  lights!" 

Red  fire  blazed  out  from  two  pots  placed  on  the 
bluff  ten  yards  apart — the  signal  to  the  ship  that  help 
had  come.  “That  tells  'em  to  look  for  the  line!" 

The  gunner  stepped  back  in  the  ruby  glow  and 
pulled  the  lanyard;  the  little  cannon  spat  yellow 
flame  and  roared;  the  line  leaped  from  the  coil  in  the 
snow,  vanished  very  fast  at  first,  then  dragged  slower 
and  slower  and  stopped. 

“Short!" 

Everyone  knew  it;  the  shot  had  fallen  short.  The 
gunner  was  certain  that  the  shot  must  fail  when  he 
tried  it.  the  wreck  was  too  far  out,  but  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  try,  and  now  that  trial  had  failed  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  try  again.  Men  reloaded  the 
cannon,  thrust  another  projectile  into  the  muzzle, 
brought  another  coil  of  line  while  others  pulled  in 
from  the  lake  the  first  line  and  snapped  and  bent  It 
as  it  froze. 

"The  big  charge,  boys;  all  you  can  get  in!" 

But  it  had  been  the  big  charge  before:  the  cannon 
could  do  no  more.  A  rocket — the  last  rocket,  it 
seemed,  which  had  been  saved  for  some  extreme  ap¬ 
peal — streaked  up  from  the  wreck,  imploring  the 
cannon  to  try  again;  and  again,  and  for  the  fourth 
and  fifth  time,  firing  frozen  lines  on  the  weights  now, 
the  cannon  tried  and  tried;  but  every  shot  was  short. 

The  red  signal  fires,  flaring  on  each  side  of  the 
cannon,  burned  out  and  were  not  repluced.  The 
bonfire  still  blared  on  the  shore;  help  had  come,  but 
the  crew  could  signal  the  ship  no  longer  to  look  for 
the  line. 

"Try  again!  Try  again!  Don’t  give  us  up! 
Please,  please  try  again!"  The  little  lanterns  on  the 
masts  of  the  wreck  were  begging  it— Just  another 
trial.  Milicent  could  see  them,  swinging  back  and 
forth,  hack  and  forth  and  then  up  and  down,  patient¬ 
ly.  hopefully,  imploringly,  though  the  arms  which 
held  the  lanterns  must  be  exhausted.  “Don't  give 
us  up;  we're  still  alive  out  here;  some  of  us,  any¬ 
way."  they  said.  One  lantern  stopped,  the  hand  hold¬ 
ing  it  could  no  longer  move;  now  it  let  go;  the  little 
light  dropped  straight  to  the  water.  The  other# 
halted,  then  bark  and  forth,  up  and  down,  they  moved 
patiently  again.  “Don't  just  stand  and  watch  us 
freeze  or  fall  fr.un  the  masts!"  they  said.  "Try  the 
cannon  or  something  just  once  again!” 

BUT  if  the  cannon  had  failed,  what  else  was  Ihere 
to  try? 

Milicent  moved  with  Arthur  close  to  the  captain 
when  Arthur  asked  that:  "Can’t  you  do  anything 
more?” 

The  captain  challenged  him  in  return:  "Do  you 
know  a  way  to  get  a  line  out  there?” 

Milicent  felt  a  surge  of  blood  warming  her  face, 
her  limbs.  An  Idea,  which  had  l>een  shaping  for 
many  moments,  suddenly  seized  conscious  form. 

"The  trouble  Isn't  with  your  line!”  she  cried  to 
the  captain.  “I  mean  it’a  long  enough  to  reach,  and 
you've  tackle  to  work  the  life  cor  that  far  if  the  line 
onee  gets  to  the  wreck?" 

The  captain  stared  at  her;  the  tone  of  the  question 
told  that  it  was  not  merely  idle.  "Yes,  that's  It.” 
She  spun  back  toward  the  wreck,  The  sight  of 

her  face  in  the 
flare  of  the  fire 
warned  Arthur 
that  some  wild 
purpose  had  pos¬ 
sessed  her. 

"What  is  It?"  he 
demanded  of  her. 

"Arthur,  lean 
do  it!  1  know  I 
can!" 

"You  mean— ’’ 
"I  can  take 
them  the  line!” 
"Take  it?” 

"I've  schemed  it 
all  out.  I  know 
just  how  to  do  it. 
I  can  carry  the 
line  coilod;  then, 
when  I’m  up.  drop 
one  end  here  and 
the  other  over  the 
wreck!" 

“Carry  it  how?" 
“On  the  plane!" 
"Flying!  You’re 
mad!" 

"I'm  not!  I  can 
do  it!" 

"You  shan’t!” 
She  did  not  have 
to  argue  with  him 
that  she  .could  fly; 
he  was  informed 
of  that.  He  boasted 
that,  at  the  sum¬ 
mer  camp  where 
she  had  learned, 
she  had  proved  the 


best  pilot  of  all  the  girls  who 
flew.  Yesterday  she  had  show  n 
him  the  machine  in  it'  hangar: 
it  was  the  biplane  upon  which 
she  had  learned,  and  after  she 
had  bought  it  and  brought  it 
home  she  had  flown  with  it 

half  a  hundred  times  over  the  _ 

lake.  She  had  not  flown  under 

such  conditions  as  this  night, 

of  course,  but  she  had  gone  up 

more  than  once  against  a  mff  ^ 

strong  wind. 

And  this  gale,  as  it  now  blew  j 

on  her  cheek,  was  colder  but 
seemed  not  very  much  stronger 
than  some  she  had  opposed:  as  J 

it  blew  more  violently  and  then 
lessened,  she  as 

an  air  pilot— that 
squall  would  have 

tipped  her  a  bit;  ' 

there  she  would  _^^k  f 

have  put  on  more 

would  have 

ller  battle,  hut  ^  ' 

she  would  have 

was  she 

could  win  over 
tho  gale, 

"Arthur,  I’ve 
gone  up  in  storma 

just  for  tho  fun  of  it;  and  I  have  to  try  it  now.” 

“I’ll  not  let  you.  It’d  be  suicide.  They’ve  named 
you  right,  madcap!” 

The  wind,  she  knew,  could  not  hear  him  the  chal- 
long*  it  brought  to  her;  as  the  gala  flung  itself  upon 
him  he  could  feel  only  ita  terrible  chill  and  iU  fury. 
He  could  not  think  of  that  fury  aa  furnishing  su». 
taming  power;  he  could  not  feel,  opposed  to  it.  the 
greater  force  of  the  twin  engines  of  the  plane,  the 
(lower  which  would  push  the  plane  straight  against 
and  through  the  gale  and  out  over  the  lake. 

She  ran  from  him;  he  caught  her.  They  struggled, 
wrestling,  at  the  slippery  edge  of  the  bluff.  She 
stumbled  and  slipped  over  the  edge,  and  he  lost  hold 
of  her.  They  werv  away  from  the  Are  ami  quite  in 
the  dark  there.  Halfway  down  the  face  of  the  bluff 
■he  caught  a  shrub  and  stopped  her  slide.  She  heard 
Arthur  above  calling  her  in  ulurm,  but  she  did  not 
answer.  Now  she  heard  him  sliding  down  to  the 
beach  below  to  look  for  her.  She  scrambled,  unhurt. 
Ui  the  top  of  the  slope  where  she  found  Tabor,  her 
mother's  chauffeur,  und  procured  his  keys. 

”Cet  a  full  coil  of  one  of  those  lines  they’ve  been 
■hooting  out."  she  commanded  him  hastily.  “Gel  it. 
but  say  nothing  about  it;  bring  It  as  quickly  as  you 
can  to  the  hangar.” 

“The  hangar?”  the  man  repeated,  but  she  knew 
that  he  understood  and  would  obey.  She  ran  off 
across  the  dark  lawn. 


sUnt’s  glance,  but  she  knew  now  that  he  was  Gooff. 
He  had  no  business  to  be  up  there  with  her;  she 
did  not  want  him  there,  but  when  he  had  seen  her 
surting  to  her  death,  and  he  had  failed  to  atop  her, 
he  had  not  faltered;  he  had  come  with  her;  so  there 
he  was  now,  an  arm’s  length  behind  her.  his  life  for¬ 
feit  with  hers  when  they  should  fall. 

That  forced  her  to  fight  when  she  believed  that  she 
could  not,  when  she  was  numb,  frozen,  sunk  to  stupor 
from  the  cold.  Rage  at  Geoff  sent  the  blood  through 
her  and  almost  warmed  her.  Geoff  had  no  right  to  bo 
there!  Arthur  was  the  only  one  who  had  such  right 
of  self-destruction  with  her,  but  Arthur  had  not 
claimed  it.  When  the  propellers  roared  at  him  he 
had  jumped  hack  and  let  her  pass;  Geoff  had  pursued 
and  leaped  upon  the  plane.  She  jerked  about  for  it 
second  and  stared  back;  she  Baw  his  face  clearly  in 
the  moonlight  as  he  leaned  forward  very  close  to  her. 
His  arm  reached  beside  her:  he  was  taking  the  loop- 
of  the  line  back  to  his  seat. 

She  had  but  a  fraction  of  a  glimpse  of  him  before 
■he  had  to  face  forward,  but,  wonderfully,  she  -»« 
calmer  and  stronger.  Geoff  had  not  come  to  die 
with  her;  at  least  he  had  not  come  merely  to  die 
— he  had  come  to  help  her  accomplish,  first,  what 
she  had  set  out  to  do.  He  had  observed  that  she 
could  not  possibly  manage  the  line  while  piloting, 
so  he  was  uking  the  rope  to  drop  it  when  they 
reached  the  right  position. 

T^II-ICKNT  moved  her  fingers  and  felt  her  wrist- 
A’A  strong  again;  panic  was  gone.  She  was  no 
longer  overwhelmed,  fighting  simply  to  save  herself 
in  the  storm;  she  was  seeking  the  ship  down  there 
far  Mow  to  rescue  men  and  women  from  it.  She 
was  too  far  out  in  the  lake  and  altogether  too  far  up; 
she  had  circled  and  made  a  second  swift  sweep  back 
with  the  wind  and  far  west  over  the  shore,  descend¬ 
ing  during  this  flight,  instead  of  climbing  higher; 
and,  after  turning  into  the  wind  for  the  third  time, 
she  swooped  still  lower,  flying  a  few  hundred  feet 
above  the  ground.  She  made  fearful,  patchy  progress 
down  there,  dropping  a  score  of  yards,  regaining  it; 
here,  dashing  fast  ahead,  there  hanging  motionless 
over  a  roof  while  the  wind  whistled  past.  Lights 
were  shining  out  everywhere  Mow,  lit  to  help  guide 
her.  perhaps;  ahead,  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff  beside 
the  bonfire,  two  brilliant  crimson  flares  biased  up. 
These  two  were  meant  to  guide  her.  possibly;  hut  she 
knew  that  their  chief  purpose  was  to  signal  the  ship 
that  assistance  was  coming.  ”l.ook  for  the  line!” 
they  were  telling  the  people  clinging  to  the  ice- 
mantled  mast*  of  the  wreck.  “Help  la  on  the  way! 
book  for  the  line!” 

That  must  mean  that  line  which  she  was  bringing; 
the  help  must  come  from  Geoff  and  her. 

She  swerved  slightly  to  pass  directly  over  the 
crimson  flares  and  descended  a  little  lower.  She 
turned  about  to  shout  to  Geoff  how  to  drop  the  line; 
when  she  saw  that  he  was  ready  with  the  loops  of 
the  line  cleared,  with  a  weight  on  the  end  ready  to 
drop,  she  called  to  him  merely:  "All  right?” 

“All  right!”  he  shouted  back;  next,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment:  “Gone!” 

She  nodded  her  head,  all  her  attention  demanded 
by  the  piloting  of  the  plane.  She  knew  that,  just 
when  they  were  above  the  life  savers  on  the  shore, 
he  had  dropped  one  end  of  the  line;  she  believed  she 
could  see  the  streak  of  the  rope  glistening  in  the 
moonlight-  Geoff  had  dropped  it  in  loops  so  that 
it  would  not  pull  on  iCoulinued  on  pope  291 


rdown  on  the  wild  water  be¬ 
low:  it  showed  Milicvnt  the 
wreck  a  hundred  feet  lower 
and  some  distance  away  to 
the  right;  she  saw  the  wav¬ 
ing  of  lanterns  and.  quite 
distinctly,  the  specks  of 
people  on  the  masts;  then 
she  was  past  and  flying  out 
farther  over  the  lake.  For 
She  got  Into  her  •»*.  ~  ftrhting 

rly  t,uit0n"i  blouf  Wl,h  ry,ry  nerve  and  every 

muscle  merely  for  self- 
preservation  in  the  gale.  As 
the  seaman’s  instinct  sends  him  to  open  water  for 
sea  room  when  the  hurricane  comes,  her  instinct  im¬ 
pelled  her  to  climb  higher,  higher  into  the  air;  and 
truly  the  wind  through  which  she  flew  was  terribly 
torn  and  Uttered.  Twice  she  dropped  through  sud¬ 
den.  unaccountable  “holes.”  regaining  support  of  the 
air  a  few  yards  above  the  water;  the  throttle  stood 
wide  open,  feeding  both  motors;  the  plane  tipped  a 
little,  ascended,  and  now.  swinging  about  and  flying 
with  the  wind,  she  was  back  over  the  shore  almost 
instantly.  The  speed  of  that  dash  was  frightful ;  she 
swept  over  the  fringe  of  houses  along  the  lake,  the 
dark  dots  which  were  roofs  and  trees,  the  streaks 
which  were  streets,  and  then  wide  expanses  opened 
the  golf  grounds  and  the  farms  to  the  west  of  the 
village;  she  swung  the  plane  and.  scarcely  creeping 
in  comparison  with  (hat  sweep  to  the  west  with  the 
wind,  she  steered  bark  toward  the  lake.  She  was  a 
thousand  feet  up  now.  and  the  wind  seemed  steadier, 
almost  safe  but  arctic  cold  -oh.  very  cold.  She  had 
no  sensation  at  all  in  her  face;  she  had  felt  no  cold 
there  since  she  took  out  the  plane,  hot  that  did  not 
t other  her:  what  frightened  her  was  the  knowledge 
that  her  hand,  could  not  feel  Within  the  heavy 
gloves  they  seemed  froien.  useless  upon  the  controls; 
for  all  that  she  consciously  was  doing,  the  biplane 
was  righting  and  steering  itself  by  accident  or  auto¬ 
matically.  At  any  moment  the  plan*  might  tilt  and 
tumble  and  dash  down  into  the  waves. 

For  herself,  at  she  recognised  that,  she  felt  no 
fury;  she  had  estimated  her  enemy,  this  gale,  and 
convinced  herself  that  she  could  conquer  It;  now  that 
it  was  overwhelming  her  she  was  willing  to  suffer 
her  fate.  The  cold  seemed  to  have  numbed  her  to  feel 
for  herself,  but,  strangely,  the  presence  of  the  pas¬ 
senger  behind  her  roused  Milicent  to  exasperation. 


THE  hangar  was  west  of  a  meadow  which  she 
crossed,  unseen.  Unlocking  the  hangar  door,  she 
found  the  plane  on  the  floor,  facing  toward  the  lake; 
the  meadow  in  front  was  almost  flat  and  frosen  hard 
with  only  stray  streaks  of  snow;  It  offered  a  perfect 
platform  for  the  start  of  an  ascent.  The  engine*  and 
the  mechanism  of  the  machine  were  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition;  she  had  run  the  engines  only  the  day  before 
when  she  had  exhibited  it  to  Arthur;  every  screw  and 
stay  on  tho  wings  was  tight. 

Milicent  started  both  of  the  motors,  setting  the 
powerful  tractor  propellers  spinning;  the  clatter  and 
tile  lights  in  the  hangar  must  bring  some  one  soon, 
but  only  Tutor  appeared  carrying  the  coils  of  line. 
She  showed  him  where  to  loop  the  line  and,  while 
Tabor  brought  oil  and  gasoline  to  the  tonka,  she  got 
to  the  pilot’s  seat.  She  put  on  more  power,  and  the 
engines  roared  louder;  she  ordered  the  doors  of  the 
hangar  pushed  wide  open,  and  the  wind  from  the  lake 
came  in. 

The  chauffeur,  having  obeyed  so  far.  now  made  a 
move  of  protest  as  he  began  better  to  realise  what 
she  was  undertaking.  She  increased  the  speed  of  the 
engines  so.  as  the  wind  lessened,  the  plane  moved  out 
upon  the  frozen  field.  It  advanced  more  rapidly,  hop¬ 
ping  a  little;  a.  it  gained  momentum  two  figures 
rushed  toward  it  from  the  darkness  ahead.  Milicent 
saw  them  in  the  light  from  the  hangar  and  knew  that 
one  of  the  men  was  Arthur:  he  flung  himself  in  the 
path  of  the  machine,  waving  his  arms  in  warning  to 
stop,  but  she  was  well  under  way  and.  when  the 
whirling  propellers  neared  him.  he  jumped  aside  and 
she  passed  him.  the  clatter  of  her  motors  drowning 
his  shout.  She  was  still  running  on  the  ground,  how¬ 
ever,  and  when  the  gusts  blew  hardest  she  moved  so 
slowly  that  some  one  ran  in  behind  the  planes  and 
seized  the  frame  behind.  She  could  not  turn  her 
head;  she  needed  every  nerve,  every  instinct  for  her 
controls  as  the  plane  began  leaving  the  ground,  but 
she  knew  that  the  man  who  had  caught  hold  had  not 
let  go  or  dropped  off;  as  the  biplane  took  to  the  air 
he  had  clung  and  had  climbed  into  the  passenger* 


the  i hot  had  fallen  abort ;  the  wreck  icat  too  far  out 
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THE  WRONG  DOOR 

BY  JESSE  LYNCH  WILLIAMS— CHAPTER  THREE 

I  L  LUHTBATKI)  H  V  Ll’ClUSi  WOLCOTT  HITCHCOCK 


THERE  was  a  time.  a*  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Manhattan  Island  will  tell  you.  when  sleighing 
parties  were  popular  along  the  Bowery  and  up  the 
old  Bloomingdale  Road  toward  the  Kissing  Bridge. 
But  In  tho  night  life  of  modern  New  York  the  sleigh 
is  hardly  what  you  might  call  a  common  means  of 
locomotion.  Mr.  Carter,  fretting  and  fuming  in  a 
telephone  booth  at  his  club,  had  found  it  difficult  to 
locate  “  cutter  for  hire 
at  the  late  hour  when  ___ 

(ierald  Hopkins  in¬ 
formed  him  that  his  en¬ 
tirely  too  good-looking 
daughter  was  marooned 
in  the  house  of  a  man  pmd 

who  had  no  reason  for 
loving  her  father  For¬ 
tunately  that  able  young 
man  hud  a  particularly  *•*- ;  t 

good  reputation.  **pK  J  V®  41 

It  took  still  more  valu-  ml  ■ 

nhle  inn*  to  secure,  even  V 

at  the  price  offered  by  I 

thi*  wealthy  and  worried 
parent,  u  driver  able 
and  willing  to  undertake 
such  a  long  journey  on 
the  night  Of  the  worst 
snowstorm  since  the  his- 
toric  bliiuiird  of  IKHH. 

So  it  was  that  Mr. 

Carter  did  not  get  under 
until  after  Herald 


have  known  better  than  to  fight  my  friend.  He's 
one  of  the  big  men  downtown." 

“And  what  did  your  friend  do?” 

"Do*  He  didn't  have  to  do  anything.  He  had  it 
fixed  ao  that  this  outsider  couldn't  get  any  credit 
from  the  banks.  He  simply  let  the  law  take  its 
course.  The  Westerner  went  bust  and  the  property 
fell  into  my  friend’s  lap.  And  there  you  arc,  there 

you  and  I  both  are!” 

Isabel  knew  nothing 
about  making  money,  all 
her  old-fashioned  femi¬ 
nine  training  having 
been  in  the  gentle  art, 
the  true  womanly  art. 
of  spending  it. 

"Did  the  mining  en¬ 
gineer  do  anything 
wrong?”  she  asked. 

"No.  Nobody  did  any¬ 
thing  wrong,  hut  that’s 
business.” 

"That  may  be  busi¬ 
ness."  said  Isabel,  "but 
it  sounds  like  highway 
robbery  to  me." 

Gerald  laughed  indul¬ 
gently.  "You’ll  take 
that  back,  I  think,  when 
I  tell  you  who  my  friend 
Is.  It's  your  father, 
Isabel,” 

"And  the  man  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  mines.”  she 
shot  back,  "but  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  for  his  pains, 
Is  this  Mr.  Rndcllff.” 

Gerald  was  the  one  to 
be  surprised.  The  West¬ 
erner  must  have  told  her 
all  about  it— all  about 
hia  own  sldo  of  the  story. 
Consummate  nerve  I 

“Why,  Isabel,  you  don’t  for  one  moment  suppose 
your  own  father  would  do  anything  crooked!” 

"Of  course  not.  All  I  know  is  that  this  man  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  life  discovering  and  acquiring 
some  valuable  property,  that  he  needed  some  capital 
to  develop  It,  and  that  now  he  hesn’t  anything.  Not 
even  a  roof  over  his  head  I” 

"Did  he  tell  you  about  that  too?”  Gerald  was  sud¬ 
denly  aroused.  "What’s  this  fellow  been  up  to?” 

“He  was  explaining  why  ho  had  taken  out  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  had  no  servant*.”  She  did  not  want  to 
discuss  the  matter  further.  “You  see,  I  had  to  wait 
on  the  table,"  she  said,  laughing  it  off. 

“The  Uble?  What  table?” 

“Why.  the  dinner  Uble.  of  course.” 

“Oh.  oo  you  dined  with  this  fellow,  did  you?” 

"You  don’t  suppose  I  was  going  to  sUrve  to  dcuth 
merely  because  we  hadn’t  been  introduced?" 

"And  after  you  dined,  then  what?" 

"Why.  then  we  washed  tho  dishes." 

“Diaheal  He  let  you  wash  dishes?” 

"Sure!" 

"And  did  you  submit  to  thst?" 

“You  betcha!  You  have  to  learn  to  do  everything 
when  you  live  out  West.” 

"Huh!  la  that  his  idea  of  Western  hospitality?” 

"No.  it  was  my  own  idea.  He  had  no  right  to 
work  for  me.  Besides.  I  wasn’t  invited.  I  just 
butted  in.  He  was  expecting  a  guest  who  was 
detained  by  the  blizzard.  I  think  he  was  fiwfully 
kind  not  to  turn  me  out.” 

Somehow  things  were  not  going  as  Gerald  had 
fondly  hoped  during  the  long,  hard  struggle  against 
the  wind  and  sleet  on  his  valiant  dash  to  the  rescue 
of  the  “maiden  in  distress."  He  had  anticipated  a 
warmer  welcome,  a  sweeter  reward  than  this  cheer¬ 
ful  recital  of  her  experience  at  waiting  on  table 
and  washing  dishes  for  an  uncouth  Weslernor  who 
did  not  know  how  to  treat  a  lady. 


way 

lul  l  arrived  ut  I  he  West 

t *>«»•*  «  5$g£i8B8® 

Gerald  Hopkins  hud 
t  ir  |>  I  r  opportunity  to 
plead  his  case  with  Miss 
Carter. 

For  the  Westerner  on 

the  Easterner’s  snow-  •*  Look  out  I"  A*  I 

shoes  was  nlso  delayed. 

The  going  was  not  bail 

now  that  the  wind  had  died  down,  hut  to  find  a  tele, 
phone  at  this  time  of  night  In  thst  part  of  town  was 
not  so  simple  as  it  had  sounded  when  he  had  promised 
the  girl  to  get  word  to  her  father.  Not  only  were  the 
drug  stores  all  closed  in  tho  upper  Hast  Side,  and 
Ihe  saloons  as  well,  but  also,  though  he  knew  there 
must  he  apartment  houses  not  far  away  which  re¬ 
mained  open  all  night,  being  a  newcomer  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  had  taken  the  wrong  direction  for 
Hading  them.  Yet  he  kept  on  looking.  It  was  the 
most  distasteful  task  in  the  world  for  l.im  to  talk 
to  old  mnn  Carter,  even  over  several  mile*  of  tele¬ 
phone  wire,  hut  he  had  given  hia  word  to  the  girl 
sad  he  meant  to  put  the  job  through  if  it  took  him 
sll  night.  Cold  air  and  exercise  had  cleared  hi*  mind, 
snd  he  was  now  facing  the  facts  of  the  romantic 
situation  somewhat  coolly,  as  coolly  a*  a  man  can  who 
has  just  fallen  in  lov*  at  first  sight.  In  retrospect 
the  experience*  of  the  evening  still  seemed  unreal 
lo  him,  like  a  midwinter-night’s  dream— more  than 
a  dream,  a  miracle.  But  he  could  not  deny  the 
evidence  of  his  senses.  For  some  strange  reason 
which  he  could  not  fathom  this  adorable  girl  cared 
for  him.  It  made  him  gasp  to  think  of  it. 

What  would  be  the  outcome?  Love  it  a  dream, 
but  marriage  is  a  rcolity.  Could  he  make  the  dream 
come  true?  Would  a  girl  of  her  sort  care  to  be  the 
“ife  of  a  man  of  hia  sort? 

“Think  what  that  would  mean  to  her,"  he  said  to 
himself.  Poverty,  parental  oppoaition,  a  rough  life 
in  Ihe  wilds.  That  was  all  he  had  to  offer  her. 
Could  this  delicate  hothouse  product  of  wealth  and 
Eastern  refinement  ever  wnnt  him  enough  for  that? 
s'ould  this  delectable  darling  be  sport  enough  to  go 
through  with  it?  It  seemed  incredible. 

Meanwhile  as  he  plodded  on  through  the  silent 
•irtets  of  the  frozen  city,  his  thoughts  kept  flying 
lock  to  the  warm  house,  to  his  comfortable  den 
w‘»n>  be  had  left  her  alone  with  that  other  man. 
"ho  was  this  good-looking  youngster  that  had 
‘‘•wd  her  hand?  What  right  had  he  to  do  that? 
And  wh»t  was  happening  there  now?  That  thought 
him  take  a  deep  breath  of  frosty  air  and 
nsh  onward  faster. 


•  Upping  back ;  then  laughed  lo  tho*  lhal  he  uatn'l  frightened 


Perhaps  she  had  some  such  notion  herself!  But 
not  just  as  he  meant  It 

"Riding,  camping,  dimbin.r  mountains,  living  in 
the  open,  all  the  things  you've  always  been  crazy 
to  do.  all  that  is  lo  be  yours  for  half  of  every  year, 
and  the  other  half  here  in  the  East.  Sounds  rather 
interesting,  doesn't  itr  he  remarked  with  a  smile 
aa  he  turned  and  looked  at  her 


VJHE  had  never  seemed  so  beautiful,  ao  altogether 
hJ  desirable  in  his  eyes  as  at  the  present  moment  The 
excitement  of  the  strange  adventure  had  heightened 
her  color;  her  eyes  were  Urge  and  brighter  than 
usual.  Braving  the  storm  “all  for  her  sake"  had 
made  a  deeper  romantic  appeal,  so  he  surmised, 
than  she  had  as  yet  been  willing  to  let  him  see 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Jerry?"  she  asked, 
looking  into  the  fire. 

"Ill  tell  you.”  he  said,  with  growing  confidence. 
"You've  always  been  after  me  to  get  to  work  and 
amount  to  something,  but  I've  always  been  loo  fond 
of  outdoor  life  to  succeed  in  an  office  job.  just  at 
you've  always  been  too  fond  of  the  same  sort  of  thing 
to  take  your  mother's  game  seriously.  Well  what 
do  you  think!  A  friend  of  mine  has  recently  ac¬ 
quired  some  fabulously  valuable  mining  property  out 
there.  Up  in  the  mountains!  And  he  wants  me  to 
represent  his  Interests  in  a  confidential  capacity.  He 
knows  he  can  trust  me  even  if  I  haven't  had  much 
business  experience.  How  does  that  strike  you?” 

Such  a  prospect,  combined  with  his  romantic  dem¬ 
onstration  of  heroism,  might  have  wooed  and  won 
her  a  few  hours  ago.  but  now  she  seemed  to  taka  it 
rather  calmly.  She  asked  such  an  odd  question. 

“tier*. Id.  how  did  your  friend  get  the  mines?” 
Ordinarily  Isabel  was  not  very  keen  about  prosaic 
business  details. 

"Why.  you  sec.  he  was  financing  a  proposition 
for  the  chap  who  discovered  them,  a  mining  engineer 
who  hadn't  enough  capital.  My  friend  agreed  to 
put  up  some  money,  upon  condition  that  no  one  else 
could  come  in  on  the  deal.  Well,  he  kept  on  extend¬ 
ing  the  Westerner’s  credit  until  it  wasn’t  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  risk  any  more,  so  he  called  a  halt  and  made 
a  new  proposition  to  the  mining  chap,  which  he  was 
fool  enough  to  turn  down.  One  of  those  independent, 
opinionated  cusses;  said  the  mines  were  worth  more 
than  my  friend  seemed  to  realize.  Finally  he  got 
mad  and  put  up  a  fight  for  the  control  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  If  he’d  had  any  experience  in  Wall  Street,  he’d 


GERALD  had  made  up  his  mind  from  the  first 
that  he  would  not  stoop  to  the  indignity  of  ques¬ 
tioning  her  as  to  the  unconventional  episode;  that 
would  be  unworthy  of  both  of  them.  He  would  not 
cheapen  himself  by  letting  her  think  that  he  could 
possibly  be  jealous  of  such  a  person.  That  too  would 
be  unworthy  of  him.  and  of  her. 

“I  say,  Isabel.”  he  remarked,  with  the  smiling 
nonchalance  well  known  and  well  regarded  by  his 
many  women  admirers,  “as  I  recall  it,  you  promised 


Well,  this  is  what  was  happening  in  the  house; 
“ha tel.  I  have  great  news  for  you.”  Gerald  had 


U"  "The  thing  you’ve  always  wanted  is  going 
kxppen  to  you.  You’ve  always  been  erv'-.y  to 
'  West.  Well,  you're  going  to  do  it  at  last!” 
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lo  mmrry  me  this  afternoon.  1  thought  we  might  as 
well  talk  it  over." 

“We'll  have  to,  sometime."  she  said.  She  had  been 
dreading  this  ever  since  he  arrived.  But  now  that 
the  subject  was  broached  she  meant  to  make  an  end 
of  it  at  once.  "1  know  how  you  despise  people  who 
break  their  word.  Gerald.  Well,  you  might  as  well 
begin  to  despise  me  now!  1  thought  it  over  while  I 
was  dressing  for  dinner,  and  all  the  way  up  here  in 
the  car.  That's  why  I  gave  Sutton  the  wrong  ad¬ 
dress.  by  the  way.  I’m  sorry,  Jerry,  awfully  sorry, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  marry  you.” 

Gerald  stopped  smiling.  He  was  no  longer  non¬ 
chalant.  "You  don’t  really  mean  that.”  he  said. 
"You  can’t,  you  won’t,  you’re  not  that  sort." 

"I  can.  I  will.  I’m  just  that  sort." 

“Hut.  Isabel!  after  all  these  years  of  waiting  for 
you.  just  when  I’ve  got  my  chance  to  make 
good,  just  when  I’ve  secured  your  chance 
to  go  West,  the  thing  you’ve  always 
longed  for — to-night  when  I  have  got 
away  with  the  toughest  stunt  I  ever 
tackled  in  my  life,  all  for  your  sake— no. 

I’m  not  going  to  let  you  escape  me  now." 

He  arose  from  his  chair,  the  same  chair 
in  which  Burt  had  sat.  He  came  slowly 
toward  her,  just  as  the  Westerner  had  done 
But  she  did  not  sit  still  this  time-  she  too 
rose  to  her  feet  and  faced  him  gravely. 

"What  has  suddenly  got  into  you. 

Isabel?"  he  usked,  searching  her  eyes 
"You’ve  changed.  I  saw  it.  felt  it.  the 
minute  I  came  into  this  room  I  see  it  in 
your  eyes  now.” 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  talking 
about?"  she  replied  with  a  laugh. 

’’You  know  what  I’m  talking  about 
That  deadbeat  from  the  West,  what  ha* 
he  done,  what  has  he  said?" 

"Don’t  he  ridiculous.  Jerry.  I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  him  until  this  evening  ” 

"He’s  been  working  on  your  sympathies: 
he’s  been  playing  up  the  Wesn-rn  stuff; 
he’s  been  telling  you  his  hard-lurk  story; 
he’s  been  making  love  to  you!  and  you. 
you  let  him,  Isabel;  you  liked  it!" 

"Jerry,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself.”  And  she  turned  away  as  If 
she  were  ashamed  of  him. 

"You  ean’t  bluff  me;  it’s  true,  you  know 
It,”  he  declared,  following  her  across  the 
room,  "Hut  he  cun't  have  you."  he  cried, 
suddenly  insane  with  jealousy,  "lie  shan’t : 

I  won’t  allow  It  I  love  you!  I’ve  earned 
the  right  to  have  you!  You're  going  to  be 
mine!”  He  reached  out  to  take  her  in 
his  arms,  but  she  had  seen  a  look  in  his 
eye  that  made  her  alert  She  eluded  him 
and  fled  across  the  room,  he  after  her. 

Not  realising  what  she  said  nor  what 
the  effect  upon  him  would  be,  she  cried 
out  just  once:  "Burt!” 

That  was  too  much  for  the  young  man 
named  Gerald.  Frantic  now  with  jealous 
ruge,  he  rushed  after  her.  A  chair  was 
overturned  and  fell  with  a  crash.  She 
dodged  behind  the  desk.  He  dashed  around  to  the 
other  side  of  it.  She  darted  buck  again.  The> 
stood  there  facing  each  other  across  the  desk.  And 
a*  she  watched  him,  breathing  fast,  her  hand  came 
in  contact  with  the  partly  open  drawer,  where  she 
hud  placed  the  revolver.  She  whisked  it  out  and 
leveled  it  at  him. 

"Look  out!”  he  gasped,  stepping  back;  then 
laughed  to  show  that  he  was  not  frightened.  "Do  be 
careful.  Isabel,”  he  said  quietly;  “it  might  go  off. 
you  know." 

"It  won’t  be  through  any  fault  of  mine  if  it  does.” 
Her  bosom  was  heaving,  but  her  hand  was  steady. 

"Oh.  see  here."  he  insisted,  "put  that  thing  down; 
you’re  pointing  it  at  me." 

"You  go  over  there  and  sit  down  ”  She  pointed  to 
a  chair  across  the  room. 

He  hesitated.  "Do  as  I  say !” 

"You  mean  here?”  he  asked,  and  again  he  laughed. 

"Yes,  there." 

"Oh,  very  well.”  he  said  with  a  shrug  of  his  ath¬ 
letic  shoulders;  "but  this  is  no  joke.  Isabel.  Put  that 
revolver  away." 

"Of  course  it’s  no  joke.  I’ll  put  it  away  when 
some  one  comes,  not  before.  I  don’t  trust  you. 
Gerald.” 

She  sat  down  at  the  table,  facing  him.  but  kept 
her  hand  on  the  revolver. 

"Oh,  come.  This  is  all  rot.” 

She  made  no  answer. 

"I  didn’t  realise  what  I  was  doing.” 

Still  no  answer.  ”1  apologize,  of  course.  Won’t 
you  forgive  me?” 

"But  I  won’t  trust  you.” 

There  was  another  silence. 

"You  are  so  maddeningly  beautiful.  Isabel." 

She  smiled  contemptuously.  That  was  what  they 
always  said  when  they  essayed  fawning  flattery — the 
men  who  were  aware  of  her  father’s  eminent  solvency. 


“I  admit  I  had  no  business  trying  that,  but  I  just 
couldn’t  help  it.  IsabeL  You  were  irresistible." 

"You  can  resist  me  now,  1  notice." 

-But  1  really  though:  you  were  going  to  shoot." 

“Quite  so!  You  can  resist  rat  for  your  own  sake, 
not  for  mine.” 

“Oh.  come.  Any  man  in  love  with  a  girl,  under 
such  circumstances — " 

"You  are  mistaken.  Nut  all  men  are  like  you  in 
such  circumstances." 

’’You  mean  that  woolly  Westerner?” 

"Yes.  I  mean  that  woolly  Westerner." 

"Isabel:  What  do  you  mean?" 

"That  is  not  your  affair.” 

"Isabel,  surely  you  aren’t  seriously  thinking  of— 
why.  you  don’t  know  anything  about  him.  You  never 
saw  him  before.  Think  what  your  father  would  say." 


She  made  no  reply.  He  argued  the  point.  He 
asked  her  if  she  were  crazy,  if  she  really  meant  lo 
spoil  her  life,  to  break  her  mother’s  heart. 

How  long  they  sat  there  thus  with  Gerald  plead¬ 
ing  eloquently  and  Isabel  toying  with  the  revolver  in 
thoughtful  silence,  neither  of  them  could  estimate 
afterward  But  it  seemed  long 

THK  Westerner  at  last  found  a  telephone.  He  was 
informed  that  Mr.  Carter  had  left  the  elub  an 
hour  before  in  a  sleigh.  And  when  Burt  explained 
that  he  had  art  important  message  from  Miss  Carter 
and  asked  where  her  father  had  rone  the  answer 
staggered  him.  They  gave  him  his  own  address 
When  he  hung  up  the  receiver  he  was  in  a  daze 
He  had  been  duped  by  his  rival.  Mr.  Carter  would 
get  there  before  Burt  could  return.  If  she  believed 
in  her  father,  he  asked  himself,  could  she  believe  in 
him?  Would  she  even  wait  until  be  came  back? 
Perhaps  he  would  never  see  her  again. 

He  set  out  for  home  in  mad  haste  and  in  a  mad¬ 
der  turmoil  of  apprehension.  The  cards  were  all 
stacked  against  him.  but  he  would  play  to  the  limit. 
His  fighting  spirit  was  aroused.  No  more  cowardly 
thought*  of  sel f -destruction .  He  was  going  to  fight 
for  the  woman  he  loved  .  .  . 

At  last  the  doorbell  rang.  “May  I  go  to  the  door?” 
asked  Gerald  respectfully. 

“No,  you  are  too  exhausted  to  move,  poor  dear." 
said  Isabel  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and,  still  carry¬ 
ing  the  revolver,  she  marched  out  of  the  room.  My, 
what  a  night!  How  would  it  end? 

She  hid  the  revolver  oo  the  way  through  the 
hall  and  opened  the  door.  There  stood  her  father, 
scarcely  recognizable  in  a  huge  cocoon  of  furs  and 
muffler*  borrowed  from  friends  at  the  club. 

"Well,  well."  he  said  after  embracing  her  silently. 
”1  thought  we’d  never  get  here  ”  He  held  her  off 
at  arm’s  Irngth  and  searched  her  face  anxiously. 


"You  must  be  nearly  frozen,”  she  said,  and  began 
helping  him  off  with  his  wraps,  ho  firing  questions 
at  her.  Was  she  all  right?  Had  she  been  much 
frightened?  Had  (ierald  come? 

"Gerald  arrived  long  ago,”  she  replied.  "He’s  rest¬ 
ing  by  the  fire.  I’m  all  right." 

Isabel  led  her  father  Pack  to  the  den.  Gerald  was 
stretched  out  pathetically  upon  the  sofa  in  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  meditative  exhaustion.  He  greeted  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  wanly. 

"Bravely  done,  my  hoy.”  said  the  old  man,  beam¬ 
ing  upon  him.  After  nil,  he  would  be  a  -on -in -lav* 
of  whom  one  need  not  be  ashamed.  Blood  will  tell. 

"Isabel,  a  hot  drink  for  your  father,”  said  Gerald, 
always  thoughtful  of  the  old  people. 

The  girl  hurried  out  of  the  room.  Mr.  Carter 
meanwhile  helping  himself  to  a  liberal  draft  of  Kad- 
cliff's  brandy  in  Gerald's  glass  without 
waiting  for  hot  water. 

"Well,  where  is  our  Western  friend?” 
asked  Mr.  Carter. 

"I  sent  him  out  to  telephone  you  at  the 
club  —  only  way  I  could  find  out  from 
Isabel  just  what  had  happened  ” 

"What  did  happen?" 

“The  damnedest  thing  you  ever  heard  of.” 
"What!  She  made  no  compluinl  to  me." 
"He  treated  her  all  right,  but  he’s  gone 
crazy  over  her." 

"Oh.  is  that  all!"  Mr.  Carter  bur»t 
out  laughing  at  Gerald's  trugic  counte¬ 
nance.  "I  don’t  blame  him.  Do  you?" 

"That  isn't  all.  She’s  crazy  about  him 
too!  At  least  she  think*  so  to-night.  One 
of  those  sudden  flare-ups.  You  know  her 
romantic  notion  about  the  West.  She'll  la- 
eloping  with  that  fellow  if  we  don’t 
watch  out!” 

MR.  CARTER  laughed  again  and  re- 
fused  to  take  it  seriously.  "Don't  let 
your  jealousy  run  away  with  your  Judg¬ 
ment,  my  boy.  Isabel  is  no  fool." 

"All  the  same.”  said  Gerald,  "you'll  bet¬ 
ter  get  her  away  from  here  before  that 
fellow  geta  back." 

Mr.  Carter  shook  his  head.  "The  horse* 
have  to  be  rested  first,”  he  said,  patting 
Gerald  indulgently  upon  the  shoulder.  ”1 
sent  them  to  I’hil  Bronson’s  stable  around 
the  corner.  Telephoned  up  in  advance 
arranging  for  It." 

At  that  point  Isabel  returned  with  a 
Jug  of  hot  water  and  a  plate  of  biscuit. 

"Well,  my  dear”  .aid  Mr.  Carter  in  an 
amused  tone,  "you've  always  wanted  un 
adventure;  you've  hod  one  at  last." 

"Two  of  them,  father.  It  has  l>een  my 
busy  day.” 

"Two?  What  was  the  other  one?" 
"One  was  a  Western  adventure;  the 
other  was  an  Eastern  adventure.  Both 
of  them  were  perfectly  thrilling!"  she 
said;  “and  quite  instructive,"  she  added. 

Mr.  Carter  chuckled.  "Tell  me  all  about 
it  while  I  get  warmed  up,  and  then  we'll 
go  home  and  tell  your  mother.  Thunk  Heaven,  she's 
sound  asleep  or  she’d  lie  having  At*.” 

"Mr.  Carter,"  said  Gerald,  "this  man  Rndcltff  ha* 
had  the  effrontery  to  try  to  poison  Isabel's  mind 
against  her  own  father.” 

"What’s  this,  what’s  this?”  asked  Mr.  Carter,  look 
ing  up.  lie  stopped  smiling  now. 

"It’s  nonsense,”  said  Isabel  quietly. 

"He’s  been  doing  the  baby  act.”  said  Gerald;  "lo’.d 
her  the  whole  story  of  the  fight  for  those  mines 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  lost  them,” 
said  Gerald. 

Isabel  offered  her  father  a  biscuit.  “He  told  mi- 
nothing  about  them  at  all.”  she  said,  "except  that 
he  no  longer  owned  them.  He  never  once  mentioned 
your  name  in  the  matter,  father;  he  merely  wanted 
to  explain  why  the  house  was  so  upset,  why  hr  »»• 
so  upset — just  to  reassure  me.  Oh,  it  was  all  per¬ 
fectly  thrilling!”  She  raised  u  shield  of  girlishness 
to  hide  more  womanly  feeling*. 

But  Mr.  Carter,  who  knew  his  daughter  pretty 
well  for  a  mere  father,  detected,  under  her  light 
manner,  a  grave  and  questioning  note  which  hurt 
and  offended  him.  It  was  a*  if  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  were  siding  with  an  outsider,  n  stranger. 
Like  many  a  good  business  man,  he  never  discussed 
serious  affairs  before  women.  Women  were  not 
supposed  to  know  anything;  they  were  just  sup¬ 
posed  to  believe  what  men  told  them  Mr.  Carter 
believed  in  himself.  He  had  done  nothing  illegal.  Ik 
never  did.  Besides,  he  had  made  the  young  West¬ 
erner  8n  offer,  a  fairly  good  offer.  If  the  latte: 
was  fool  enough  to  refuse  it.  that  was  his  own  fault 
But  he  feared  that  he  could  not  make  hie  daughter 
sec  it  in  the  right  light.  She  was  beginning  to  thir.* 
for  he -self.  That  wa*  the  trouble  with  the  modern 
young  woman.  But  if  there  was  an  incipient  n> 
mam,  growing  out  of  this  singular  situation.  In- 
intend'd  to  nip  it  in  the  bud.  There  wa>  nothinr 


!|  THE  RAGGEDY  MAN  OBSERVING 
By  James  Whitcomb  Rim- 

A  Domineerin'  fetter,  like  ‘at  h«r 

Spelt  separate,  un-  spelt  er  until  a  "e," 
Ami  made  it  proper— noi  because  if  was. 

But  simply  jes  because — you  Ipiou* — because. 

I  alius  uxmt  to  go  off  mid  lay  doun 
When  fellers  u-ant  to  ar gey.  when  I'm  broum 
On  one  Jide.  roll  me  over  blame  ef  I 
Keer  whuther  I'm  a  roast  ur  jet'  a  try. 

O  a  sore-toed  man  is  so  sadly  grand. 

A*  he  sets,  in  his  heyday,  gazin’ 

Into  the  past,  and  amuanm'  and 
Groanin’  and  paraphrasing  — 

How  I  unshi  that  my  now  u<as  then— 

When  the  heart  does  best  when  it  doe  J7i'l — 
How  I  u'uht  I  was  young  agen. 

Er  how  I  Irish t  I  uusn't! 

Love  ver  memiei.  but  Jon’t 
Thinly  they  II  b'lieve  u  -'cause  they  won't! 

Ef  they  s  anything  better’ll  Heaven  it self 
Tea.  more  surbassin'  fair  - 
I  s' pose  it'll  be  when  you  and  me 
Git  actually  landed  there' 


modern  about  Mr  Carter.  The  doorbell  rang 
Isabel  sprang  to  her  feet. 

Both  men  noticed  her  eagerness.  Said  her  father : 
'•(ieruld  will  go  to  the  door,  my  dear,  if  he  ha-  re¬ 
covered  sufficiently." 

Apparently  Gerald  had  recovered  sufficiently. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  Mr.  Carter  added  in  the  suave, 
unexcited  way  he  did  all  his  tine  work,  "we  are  not 
going  to  let  our  common  sense  be  dazzles!  by  the 
glamour  of  a  romantic  situation,  are  we?  This  man 
is  a  complete  stranger  to  you.  I  know  all  about  him; 
you  know  nothing.  Wail;  I  am  not  going  to  color 
your  judgment.  I  am  going  to  let  him  show  you 
the  kind  of  person  he  is  himself  If  you  still  think 
he’s  all  right  after  you’ve  heard  what  he  says  to  me. 
invite  him  to  call.  But  if  well.  I'll  leave  it  all  to 
your  own  good  sense,  my  dear.  Isn't  that  fair?’’ 

Her  father's  kindness  alarmed  her  fur  more  than 
if  he  had  stormed  and  fumed  and  challenged  her  high 
spirit.  But  she  said 
nothing.  She  mere- 

trem- 
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-trayed  in  like  a  lost  cat,”  returned  the  girl,  try¬ 
ing  to  buck  up 

"But  when  he  did  find  out  who  you  were,”  said 
Gerald,  still  ignoring  the  Westerner,  "what  did  he 
do  then?” 

(•e raid's  attempts  to  arouse  suspicions  irritated 
her.  "He  gagged  and  hound  me  and  held  me  for 
isn—m  locked  in  the  cellar,"  -he  replied  demurely. 
•*W  hat  did  you  suppo-e?"  She  had  bucked  up. 


thini*— it  might  mean  nothing  She  did  not  even 
sneak  to  Burt.  That  tw  might  mean  anything  or 
nothing. 

It  meant  that  she  was  shy  as  a  bird  before  him 
now.  and  her  heart  beat  so  fast  at  his  approach 
that  she  dared  not  raise  her  ryes  to  his  nor  speak 
his  name.  But  how  was  he  to  tell?  It  is  a  tremen- 
iloo»  thing,  even  for  lovers  who  have  been  friend-, 
to  believe  in  the  miracle  when  flrst  they  tin. I  that 
each  wants  the  other;  and  this  pair  had  met  but 
once,  were  -till  stranger-  in  every-  »»V  but  one.  and 
that  was  the  strangest  way  of  all? 

There 


BL'KT  shouted  aloud,  Mr.  Carter  chuckled,  Gerald 
lit  a  cigarette  with  elalKinite  indifference. 

"But  now  that  I'm  all  nicely  rescued,”  ‘he  added, 
pretending  to  suppress  a  yawn  as  she  row  to  her 
leet  again,  ”1  want  to  be  put  to  lied.  So  does  Mr. 
Kadcliff.  He’s  so  sleepy  he  can’t  even  talk." 

“Not  at  all."  Burt  protested;  "you  mustn’t  think 
of  going  yet.’’  ("She  is  engaged  to  him!  She  was 
only  flirting  with  me  and  i-  afraid  of  being  found 

out.  That’s  why 
she  wants  to  go. 

»Ves,  he’s  just  the 

sort  to  lippi-ul  to 
a  young  girl  of 
the  East,  good- 
lookmg.  well  botll, 
well-dressed,  well- 
behaved,  wall  every¬ 
thing.  Ye«,  it  looks 
bad."| 

"All  I  meunt," 
Gerald  was  saying 
in  that  superior 
manner  which  al¬ 
ways  made  the 
Westerner  yearn 
to  kick  him,  "was 
-well,  of  course 
I’m  otijy  an  effeto 
Easterner,  but  if  n 
gtrl  strayed  into 
my  house,  nil  alone, 
unchape toned  even 
by  servants,  I 
would  have  consid¬ 
ered  il  up  to  me 
to  get  her  out  of 
the  compromising 
situation  some¬ 
how.” 

"Quite  -o!"  said 
I salad  with  n  smile, 
"When  I  strayed 
in  he  was  expect- 
t  vp  ing  a  guest  for 

dinner,  and  was  In 
such  abject  terror 
of  air/  compromis¬ 
ing  him  that  he 

As  and  danc'd  I  hr  huge  hmlh  a /i/.prr  on  her  rt/rridrd  foes  ,l1'1  'Wylhing  he 

could  to  get  me 
out ;  ignored  me, 
-'tubbed  me.  even  tried  to  lead  me  across  the  park 
to  l.ydia’s  in  all  th  -  storm.  That’s  how  I  ruined 
my  -his*  and  stockings.’’  She  pointed  to  her  wrin¬ 
kled  slipper*  toasting  un  the  hearth.  "But  It  was 
no  us.,’’  she  went  oil.  making  a  face  at  Hurt;  "I 
came  back  like  a  rat  and  simply  forced  him  to  feed 
and  clothe  me."  And  with  that  she  raised  her  skirt 
and  displayed  the  comically  unbecoming  socks  and 
dangled  the  huge  bath  slipper  on  her  extended  toes 
triumphantly. 

Burt  laughed  and  took  hope.  Her  father  Smiled  and 
Why!  And  bided  his  time.  Gerald  blew  smoke  lings  and  raised 


ng  silence.  The  other 
two  men  were  looking  from  Burt  to  the  girl  with 
quick,  appraising  glance*  No  ooe  -cs-med  inclined 
to  talk. 

l-aliel  arose-  She  was  afraid  of  her  father.  "We 
really  must  lie  going."  she  said  with  a  nervous  laugh ; 
“it’s  horribly  late,  and  Mr.  Radchff  is  under  th. 


GV.  U  ill- 

th.-  door  !...  {J 

•I  bil  .1  I 

lb.  ,«ir  nf  •on. mi¬ 
ll 

•  •  -  nr.  .  In-  .Ini,  o; 

. 

/  Aflv  -u  i .  1' 

-..un,'  •Tn.il! 

bill  he  had 
!■•  ii-lrmi.  an  mi 

Wore  Bh 

••f  the  nei  k  ' 

•l‘ '••'*•  Inin  .  |KTh 

"Ml  •  •  II  I  I  e  r 

. . I  -it  the  .  lot..’ 

Burt  '111.1.  I •ili'ie 

•  ll  *n •  ..i-i'-ii' 

"He  -  ben  ."  -mil 

•  •  -  ^109  .  *  \ 

y 

-  &  I  - 

on  the  wuy  * 

up  here  when  you  ,hr  r„n,lcaU,  unbromin, 

asked  me  to  go 
out  and  telephone." 

Gerald  smiled.  "Well,  what  if  I  did?’’  he  asked 
"What  was  the  Idea?” 

Gerald  deemed  to  hesitate  as  if  it  offended  one’s 
fastidious  taste  to  speak  of  such  a  private  affair 
to  an  outsider.  "If  you  must  know.  I’ll  tell  you." 
he  said.  "Suppose  you  found  a  -t  ranger  dining  alone 
with  the  girl  you  were  engaged  to  marry,  wouldn’t 
you  want  to  get  rid  of  him'" 

But  If  he  expected  to  penetrate  the  Westerner’* 
reserve  by  this  shot,  he  was  mistaken.  Kadcliff  was 
bending  over  taking  off  the  snow  shoes;  he  kept  right 
on  doing  so,  outwardly  unperturbed.  For  that  mat 
ter.  he  did  not  believe  it.  "A  pretty  little  New  York 
boy  like  you."  he  thought,  "not  ll»ii  girl  ’’ 

Mr.  Carter  came  hustling  out.  "Well.  well.  Rail- 
cliff.”  he  shouted,  after  the  hearty,  laughing  manne- 
of  business  competitors  when  they  meet  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  hours.  "We  hardly  expected  to  s.-e  each  other 
so  soon  again,  eh'"  And  he  -hook  hand-  affably. 

"Gerald,  you  run  along  Isabel  seem-  to  lw  miss¬ 
ing  you.” 

"The  old  fox  is  up  to  something."  .-aid  Burt  to 
himself.  "l/>ok  out  for  him  " 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  -uch  good  care 
of  my  storm  bound  daughter.”  Mr  Carter  went  on.  at  the  ptif 
"I’m  sorry  -he  sent  you  out  in  this  beastly  -torn*  for  The  girl 
nothing,  but  the  fact  is  -well.  I'm  sure  you’ll  under-  "For  Ilea* 
stand,”  and  he  laughed  again  and  lowered  his  voice.  "My  dai 
"the  fact  is,  those  young  people  in  there  have  ju.t  your  truly 
become  engaged  and  they  aren’t  used  to  it  yet  "  tinut-d. 

Burl  was  taking  off  the  other  snowshoe.  Somehow  with  ergot 
He  could  not  feel  quite  so  certain  now  that  Hopkins  i-entl.-mu 

had  lied  to  him.  For  why  should  the  old  man  take  he  did  r  t 

the  trouble  to  do  so  too’  What  did  it  all  mean?  "I  Burt  -aii 
could  play  the  devil  with  you  if  I  wanted  to."  -he  to  his  sjrn 
had  warned- him.  Was  it  possible.  after-'aU— no.  not  "But—  tl 
that  girl!  In  a  moment  he  would  be  looking  into  or  any 

her  brave  young  eyes  again;  he  would  feel  sure  of  the  gi 

her  then.  His  last  look  had  not  shown  a  girl  eager  "A  d 


ikwtor’s  rare  ’’  She  ruayol  to  rai-e  her  eyiw  to  his 
as  if  to  plead  with  him  tor  faith,  for  forgiven** s. 
for  something  he  could  not  tell  what.  But  she  only 
blushed  rosy  as  the  dawn  am'  -aid  frivolously;  "Such 
a  perfectly  lovely  parly!  Thank  you  so  much.  G.--I 
night." 

"I’m  afraid  he’ll  ha«*  t«.  put  up  with  us  for  a 
little  longrr."  remarked  Mr.  Carter,  keeping  his  seat. 

“Sun"*  saul  Hurt  hrartity;  "the  night's  still 
young;  do  sit  down." 

She  did  «o  reluctantly. 

f’She  wants  to  lea'r  me!  So 
what  is  the  old  man  up  to'”! 

-I  was  ju.t  telling  Bade  tiff."  said  the  ok!  man  with 
the  bland  mannir  of  one  making  conversation  whik- 
waiting  foe  thf  car  to  l«  announced,  "how  lucky 
»e  were  to  haw  fallen  into  *och  good  hands.  Well. 
il’»  a  -mall  world  after  a"  ’  lie  was  such  a  rich 
old  man  that  no  one  e«et  jeered  at  his  hroraidkun*. 


"Very  int  ere -ting.  I’m  sure."  ho  -aid.  quietly  sar- 
rustic  "<>f  inline  I  haven't  had  much  experience 
with  Westerners,  but  I  had  an  idea  they  did  not  take 
the  rhaiH-ron  system  so  seriously  out  there.'' 

"Perhaps  it  is  not  so  necessary  as  among  East* 
emers.”  retut  ned  the  girl.  "I  have  had  experience 
with  both" 

fit's  nil  right,  it's  all  right!  She  loves  me!  She 
can’t  stand  that  pup  with  the  well-brushed  hair: 
she's  going  to  be  mine,  all  mine/') 

“Of  courw.”  pursued  Gerald,  "the  simple  expedi¬ 
ent  Ilf  going  down  to  the  corner  drug  store  anil 
telephoning  for  us  never  occurred  to  him  " 

"Of  course*  it  did."  Isabel  replied  Impatiently  too 
impatiently  a«  it  turned  out  "That's  how  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  identity  of  the  mysterious  stranger.  By 
the  way.”  -he  •allied  on.  smiling  at  her  father.  "I 
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The  Negro — American  Adventures ,  VII 


profit*.  And  when,  nt  the  end  of  n 
quarter  of  u  century,  the  little  girl* 
who  had  hern  born  on  the  plantation, 
and  who  owned  it,  returned  ub  grown 
women,  the  place  was  unchanged,  the 
house  whs  no  it  had  been  left,  in  perfect 
order,  and  the  doll  which  had  been  their 
mother's  doll  when  Sherman’s  army 
passed  that  way,  and  which  had.  m 
turn  been  theirs,  was  waiting  in  the 
care  of  Uncle  Cieorgc  and  Aunt  Sidney 
to  be  played  with  by  the  children  of 
the  third  veneration. 

Or.  u train,  take  Possum  Dick,  th<-  an¬ 
cient  and  mysterious  hunter,  who  biot¬ 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Clinton,  S.  C.  Of 
Possum  Dick’s  achievements  in  other 
lines  I  know  nothin*,  but  that  lie 
wise  in  the  lore  of  men  and  animats  I 
know,  for  I  have  hunted  with  him  How 
old  he  is  I  cannot  say,  but  he  is  bent 
and  leathery  and  seamed,  and  as  he 
-hurtle-  uh»ii*,  with  hi-  old  start  in  one 
l  and,  the  other— u  vast.  strange,  horny 
Hand  it  is— huntrs  almost  to  hi*  knee 
His  minted,  faded  coat  is  pinned  with 
safety  pins,  moi 
his  trousers  tire 
mended  with 
twigs;  his  little 
heard  is  gray 
and  woolly,  In- 
p>vh  iii«'  Inrirt*, 
siul,  thoughtful, 
lliol  sonlelillle- 
there  comes  in 
to  them,  whin 
he  is  amused, 
the  flicker  of  u 
-mile— but  thm 
U  all. 

On  a  frosly 

night  when  you 
stand  with  him 
in  n  hare  field 
b  e  n  e  n  I  h  cold 
Mum.  listen  in* 
for  the  voice  of 
the  hound-, 
when  you  ure 
wishing  for  ii 
fire  to  w  a  r  m 
your  hands  uml 
feet,  and  there 
is  nothing  with 
which  to  build  a 
firs',  and  t  It  e 
frost  is  so  thick 
that  you  muld 
not  light  one  if 
the  ingredients 
were  there 

then  Possum 

Dick  will  wan¬ 
der  off  into  the 

quick,  friendly  cry  of  "Good  night,  of  which  he  seem-  to  tie  u  part, 

or  *’«»— »i  day,  uncle!”  ami  will  pre-entl)  return  with  hit-  of 

met  eighty- year -old  Aunt  wood,  w  hich,  wet  us  they  an*,  and 

"raised”  the  Barley  family  windy  though  It  lie,  he  will  light  mid 

N.  ('.,  Ilk  lulling  the  young  make  to  burn,  using  for  the  purpose 
a.  Worth  Bagiev,  killed  in  but  a  single  mulch. 

War.  an-l  his  sister.  Mr*.  Presently  the  distant  dogs  give  voice. 

•  nuts  who  has  met  active  The  old  man  sound*  a  note  upon  Ihe 

iphie.  and  failed  at  once  to  horn  which  he  carries. 

And  who.  seeing  Aunl  "No."  he  declares,  in  his  low.  gentle 
members  of  "her”  family  voice,  so  like  Ihe  sound  of  a  clarinet 

to  **y  the  family  of  the  played  softly,  "dot  a  rabbit.  Wish  Ah 


The  mast  charming  relationship 
which  e*ist*  in  the  world  between  negro 
and  white  is  that  existing  between  the 
«M  slaves  and  "their”  white  families 
and  friends.  They  worship  “their 
while  folk*"  and  their  white  folks,  in 
turn,  adore  them  for  their  devotion,  for 
the  carious  combination  in  their  char¬ 
acter's  of  humbleness  und  self-respect, 
for  their  placid  adjustment  to  race 
hopelessness,  foe  their  humor,  their  pic- 
turc-sqaenesa,  their  strange,  simple 
philosophies,  above  all  for  their  dog¬ 
like  fealty 

One  Southerner,  who  has  a  negro 
"mammy”  of  whom  he  is  very  proud, 
said  to  me.  apropus  of  this  attitude: 

"The  difference  between  the  North 
em  point  of  view  and  the  Southern 
point  of  view  is  this:  In  the  North  you 
love  the  negro  rare  but  hate  the  indi¬ 
vidual;  in  the  South  we  hate  the  race 
but  love  the  individual." 

Many  young  Southerner*  who  would 
heartily  sub* 
scribe  to  this 
statement  of  the 
caw-  have  gull* 
far  out  of  then 
way  to  -how  m> 
companion  art 
me  a  line  nrgr< 


Why  don’t  you  let  your 
stenographer  earn  her  salary? 


Child -Afraid-of- the- Dark 

HV  I.II4JAN  W.  SIMPSON 

WHEN  /  »  />..*  fa  bed  of  night. 

t  •inf  mi  g  •  i/t  ■  a/i  re  eg  t  ight 
i!,i'9itt*c  I  i/d  Nat  like  /»  *«v 
The  ISig  thirl'  come  ma  trrnr  to  me. 
/  »y*c**:»  #«•  *  HtU  doiea  gaiek  ifml 
light 

lh  fare  mhe  take*  aaag  tit  light, 

A  ad  mo  the  laml  thing  that  i  *rr 
Ik  mother**  fa rr  Lem t  oeer  me. 

I  hf9%r  hrr  mfg'nt  tier***  the  0oor 
!#•«/  *oftlg  etm*e  mg  Led  room  </iwr; 
/  ttmfrn  to  hrr  /o#i/k/r|>K  loti 
Painter  amt  /aimler  dot to  the  haft. 
I  Imre  mg  dallg  on  tug  ana. 

I  lr*  ft  her  a  ait  *<»/f  from  /hum 

Sh$  000*1  %eiy  men  red,  § n»a  *re. 

Hret im*e  I  hog  her  •#;#  to  we. 
t  k  wg  clothe*  tue  at i  ihe  chair, 
I  laow  that  (»W  i*  erergiehm , 

I  ka «k‘  that  Hofhhtg'*  chaag**t  a  Lit 
A  wt  if  ihe  htw/i  •  ret*  oh tg  Hi 
Mg  ttitle  r—m  would  took  the  i mg 
Ksartlg  am  it  doe*  Lg  dag. 
liol  oh !  I'm  at  nag*  Himl  to  *er 
The  I  tig  Part  route  *o  eh  »««’  to  me. 


No  you  don’t  -not  if  you  make  her 
write  every  letter  twice  (once  in  her  note¬ 
book  and  once  on  her  typewriter).  Not  if 
she  sits  at  your  desk  waiting — while  you 
telephone,  see  callers  or  hunt  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Not  if  her  typewriter  stands  idle, 
adding  to  "over-head." 

Write  your  letters  once  -on  the  type¬ 
writer.  Let  your  stenographer  produce, 
whether  finished  typewriting  or  other  im¬ 
portant  work. 

Give  some  real  thought  to  this  correspon¬ 
dence  question.  Put  your  correspondence 
on  a  rational,  economical  basis — save  at 
least  a  third  on  every  letter.  Get  conven¬ 
ience  in  the  dictating  end  of  letter  writing, 
and  put  some  comfort  and  ease  into  the 
typewriting  end. 

Do  what  other  wise  business  men  do  - 
dictate  to  The  Dictaphone. 

No  matter  if  your  business  is  "different". 
The  Dictaphone  experts  on  office  organiza¬ 
tion  can  quickly  demonstrate  that  it  is  not 
different  to  The  Dictaphone. 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call  The 
Dictaphone,  and  arrange  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  your  own  work.  If  you  do  not  find 
that  name  in  the  book,  write  to 


And  I  key  ui. 
writ  wurth  rnret 
ing.  and  it  ii 
well  wurth  whil, 


Ihe  whites  who 
love  them.  Usu¬ 
ally  they  are 
.  known  to  the 
j  entire  ncigM«nr- 
hood  a*  "undo" 
this,  or  "aunt" 
that,  and  the 
!  t>pe  is  so  ron- 
|  Pl'lrly  reeng- 
nunl  that  when 
I  old  Math  me.. 
|  or  women  stand 
|  at  the  roadside 
|  and  bow  their 
I  white,  woolly 
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objic*  foh  a  *tah,  an’  set  me  dal  siah 
fo’ t'  guide  me  on  ma  coo'se.  When  de 
staha  ain’t  out,  den  Ah  hunts  by  de 
wind.  Ah  has  a  too’ch.  an’  Ah  holds  it 
up— ao— an’  de  smoke,  dat  tell  me  wheh 
Ah'm  agoin’.  De  too’ch,  da’s  good  too, 
fo*  t’  shine  de  possum’s  eye." 

"Shine  his  eye?  How  Jo  you  mean?" 

"Ah  hoi’s  ma  light  down  behin’  me— > 
so—  an’  Ah  looks  up  in  de  tree,  an’ 
possum,  up  in  de  tree,  he  see  de  light, 
an’  he  study  it,  an'  his  eyes  dey  shines 
it  back.  So  den.  if  Ah  don’  ’tickally 
want  t'  ketch  him  'live.  Ah  shoots  him 
w  if  dat  ol‘  gun  o’  mine.  If  it’s  possum  up 
de  tree,  he  give  you  liofc  eyes,  but  if  it's 
coon  he  mo*'  gan'ally  shet  one  eye  an’ 
put  his  paw  ovch  it,  like  he  was  ahidin’ 
f’om  you.  Den,  if  you  makes  fuss 
whteh  like  you  was  'nothah  coon  down 
denh — he  open  dat  eye  what  he  shet.  .  .  . 
Dey  has  den  diff'unt  ways,  de  vnhmints." 

"And  you  know  their  ways,  don’t 
you.  Uncle  Dick?”  You  feel  that  it  is 
the  voice  of  the  wood*  and  stubble 
field*  that  speaks  through  this  old 
negro  who  has  lived  always  so  near  the 
on  rth  that  he  has  come  to  be  a  part 
of  it. 

"Ah’*  been  huntin’  now  foh  mo’n 
fo’ty  yeahs,”  he  replies  modestly.  "Ah’d 
uugliten  to  know  some  o’  de  vnhmints 
up  to  now.  Ah  mus’  o'  ketched  thou 
sun'*  o’  possum  und  coon.  Ah  s’pose 
dem  vnhmints  thinks  Ah’m  afteh  deni 
same  ns  devil’*  afL-h  folk*.” 

You  ask  if  the  devil  gives  Possum 
Dick  much  trouble. 

"Oh.  he  come  shassayin'  ’roun'  now 
’n  ug’in,"  he  returns,  "but  when  Ah 
lieuhs  him  Ah  says:  ' Deh  he  is!  Da’s 
him  tryln'  temp  me  t’  do  wrong.  An’ 
Ah  always  did  try  t’  live  riphl— dat  i«. 
ovvnh  nonce  Ah  Join  de  chu’ch.  De 
young  folk*,  dey  don'  ca’y  dehsolve*  lak 
us  ol'  ones.  .See.  Ah  come  'long  undeh 
slavery.  Well,  it’s  in  me  yit.  how  t’ 
manage  mah  bus’nisa.  Cotlud  'oik*  an' 
white  folks,  dey  all  de  same  de  wo’ld 
oveh:  some  got  good  h'a’ta,  some  hnin’t 
White  folks,  dey  know  dat.  Dey  p'lect 
ol’  men  like  me,  ’cause  dry  got  nulhin’ 
'gainst  u*.  Dey  'aidduh  we  know*  how 
t'  ’duel  ouhaelvex.” 

And  Indeed  Possum  Dick  does  know 
how  to  conduct  himself.  One  soon  see. 
that,  and  what  with  hi*  hunting  lore 
and  his  gentle,  humble  way*,  on*  be- 
>omc*  much  attached  to  him. 

Before  we  left  Clinton  mv  companion 
and  I,  having  noticed  that  he  seemed  to 
get  cold,  bought  him  some  warm  sock*. 
We  sent  them  to  Dick  by  a  friend  one 
afternoon,  for  we  were  departing  the 
next  morning  und  did  not  expect  to  see 
him  again.  However,  before  breakfast 
he  paid  us  a  call  and  graeefullv 

thanked  us. 

"Ah  nevvuh  did  have  no  sitch  socks 
lak  dew."  he  declared,  beaming  "Dey 
keep*  me  so  wahm  Ah  don’  even  need 
t’  put  no  shoe  rags  in  mnh  shoe*  Srem 
Ink  de  I.awd  •(.ftin’ly  did  know  mn  fee' 
was  col’  dis  yeah!  Srem  Ink  He  set  up 
deh.  an’  He  say  t’  Hisse’f:  ’It’s  ugittm’ 
kln’a  wintry  fo’  dot  ol’  Klrhud  Mooah’ 
(dat*  mn  name:  dey  Jes’  calls  me 
•Possum  Dick’i  an’  Ah  win*’  fin’  some 
way  fo’  t'  git  'Im  fixed  up!’  So  den  de 
I.awd  He  think  eroun'  a  li'l.  an’  He 
•ay:  'Ah  reckon  /I  A  know  what  Ah 
gwine  do:  Ah  gwine  sen’  two 
gen’emen  down  from  de  No’th.  foh  t’ 
give  de  ol’  man  somepin.'  So  He  done 
sen'  yo'-all  preo-a-of  gen’emen.  and 
Ah  suttin’ly  does  r’joice  In  de  name  o 
de  Lawd  an'  give  Him  praise  fo’  dem 
wahm  socks!" 

A  Prise  Pennant 

IT  is  in  hi*  capacity  as  peasant  that 
the  negro  is.  to  me,  supremely  fas- 
cl na ting.  Viewing  him  in  that  light, 
you  are  not  concerned  with  his  prob¬ 
lems,  or  those  presented  by  him.  but  are 
free  to  rejoice  in  him  a*  an  object  of 
wonder,  of  mystery  and  pirturesque- 
ness;  to  be  struck  with  recurrent 
amusement  at  the  unparalleled  rxprrs 
sion  of  statuesque  repose,  of  solid 
inertia,  presented  by  him  as  he  loll*  on 
his  back,  asleep  in  the  sun.  at  some 
dusty  little  Southern  railway  station; 
as  he  lean*  drowsing  by  the  hour 
against  a  warm  brick  wall  or  conveni¬ 
ent  post ;  as  he  squat*  on  the  curb  with 
others  of  his  kind,  gabbling,  cackling, 
laughing  shrilly,  uttering  all  manner  of 
strange  sounds — sound*  which  at  times 
emphasize  peculiarly  the  affinity  that 
e«i*ts  between  the  negro  and  the  mule: 
an  affinity  in  which  may  also  be  in¬ 
cluded,  pictorially.  a  bale  of  cotton. 

Who  says  that  the  peasantry  of  any 
part  of  Europe  is  to  be  compared  a*  a 
genre  subject  with  this  Southern  peas¬ 
antry  of  ours?  What  has  the  Euro¬ 
pean  peasant  that  ours  has  not?  Is 
his  embroidered  costume  more  wonder¬ 


ful  than  the  rags  and  patches  and 
strange  mendings  of  the  negro’s  cover¬ 
ings?  Are  his  sabots  more  distinctive 
than  the  negro’s  burlap  foot  wrappings? 
Is  his  habitation  more  characteristic 
than  the  tumble-down  negro  cabin  with 
its  overflow  of  pickaninnies,  fowls,  and 
curs,  or  the  even  more  amazing  shanty 
boat,  built  of  driftwood,  m  which  the 
Mississippi  River  negro  abides  with  hi* 
family,  his  dogs,  and  hi*  barnyard 
creatures?  Is  the  folk  music  of  any 
European  peasant  more  individual  or 
more  beautiful  than  our  negro  melodies?  ] 
Are  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Bretons  stranger  than  the  frenzies  of 
the  negro  camp  meeting?  Are  the 
cries  of  the  olive  gatherers  of  Capn 
more  musical  than  those  of  the  Georgia 
cotton  fields?  Is  the  tarantella  a  dance 
racially  as  peculiar  as  the  negro  clog?  j 
Are  there,  in  any  country,  native  dishes 
more  characteristic  than  a  good  black 
cook’s  fried  chicken,  hominy,  hot  com 
pone,  beaten  biscuit*,  and  waffles?— let 
alone  a  barbecue!  Is  there  spoken  in 
the  world  a  patois  more  exaggerated 
than  the  negro  patois;  and  is  there 
imaginable  a  stranger  dialeet  than  the 
“gulla"  spoken  by  some  negroes  of  the 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  roast? 

No.  The  Southern  negro  is  the 
world's  peasant  supreme.  In  no  artistic 
requirement  of  peasanthood  is  he  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  European  peasant,  and 
there  ia  one  infinitely  picturesque  par¬ 
ticular  in  which  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  he  outdoes  them  all.  That  i*  In 
his  color.  Not  only  ia  he  by  birth,  eus- 
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old  settles 


anil  delusion 


wears  the  badge  of  his  condition  in  the 
pigment  of  his  skin. 

What  1$  a  Negro  ? 

HE  belongs  to  the  armies  of  the  night. 

In  the  daytime  he  seem*  to  be  a  •or* 
of  sleepy  captive— a  straggler  cut  off 
and  taken  in  the  retreat  of  night  before 
the  invincible  assault  of  sunrise;  bu: 
when  the  cohort*  of  the  night  hav*  ral¬ 
lied.  delivered  their  counterattack,  and 
recaptured  the  trenches  of  the  world, 
the  negro  prisoner,  retaken  by  hi*  own. 
blend*  with  the  night  and  is  loot  in 
black  Invisibility. 

What  is  the  negro,  anyway?  What  i* 
hi*  status?  What  is  hi*  future? 

A*  I  ask  myself  that,  mv  mind  is 
filled  with  ■  hundrrd  more  random  pic¬ 
ture*  and  bits  of  information.  1  see  the 
slipshod  yellow  youth  who  was  the 
servant  In  n  house  we  visited;  who 
never  remembered  anything,  who  never 
did  any  work  thoroughly,  who.  though 
he  drew  small  wages  (but  more  than  be 
was  worth  I.  was  too  lazy  to  pre*s  his 
own  clothe*,  and  paid  to  hav*  them 
pressed  by  a  negro  "preMing  dub."  It 
was  this  same  boy  who  was  led.  by  his 
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number  of  our  neckties.  Again.  I  se- 
a  huge  full-blooded  negro  chopping  a 
tree  on  Sapelo  Island-  a  magnifWentlv 
muscled  man  with  a  hole  as  shiny  as 
that  of  a  wet  porpoise  and  as  black  as 
his  own  ignorance.  Also.  I  see  fat. 
black,  good-natuied,  giggling,  improvi- 
dent  Josie.  a  Georgia  plantation  n*- 
gress,  living  with  her  husband,  her 
shiny  oak  furniture,  her  melodeon  He 
ing  paid  for  on  the  installment  plan, 
r, gainst  a  mortgage  on  the  mule),  and 
her  prized  portrait  of  Jack  Johnson,  all 
in  a  cottage  which  she  kept  as  neat  as 
wax.  but  to  which  the  loan  sharks  would 
come  some  day  and  empty  of  it* 
treasures. 

Again  I  see  a  very  different  sort  of 
woman:  an  octoroon  maidservant,  a 
quick.  Intelligent,  beautiful  creature, 
whose  hair  missed  being  golden  just  as 
nearly  as  her  skin  missed  being  alto¬ 
gether  white.  It  was  wonderful  to 
watch  the  grace  of  her  as  she  brought 
up  firewood  and  laid  it  by  the  grate, 
but  more  wonderful  still  was  the  sullen 
expression  that  never  left  her  face:  she 
always  looked  a*  though  she  meant  to 
turn  and  murder  some  one 
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To  Goodyear  Service  Station  Men 


It  is  a  common  error  on  the  part  of  the 
average  consumer,  to  believe  that  the  tire 
manufacturer  wanta  his  product  to  wear 
out  as  soon  as  possible. 

Correct  him! 

Tell  him  what  this  Company  has  done 
to  make  tires  yield  more  mileage,  to  give 
less  trouble,  longer  life,  better  satisfaction, 
at  lower  cost. 

Tell  him  first  of  the  Goodyear  No- 
Hook  Bead,  and  what  it  has  meant  to  the 
tire  buyers  of  America  in  eliminating  rim 
cuts,  tube  pinching,  blowing  off  the  nm. 

Tell  him  of  the  Braided  Piano-Wire 
Base  in  Goodyear  Tires,  and  of  how  much 
it  has  added  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  No- 
Hook  Bead  idea  in  security. 

Tell  him  of  the  Goodyear  "On-Air'" 
Cure,  and  whot  it  means  to  users  ui  re¬ 
ducing  the  risk  of  blow-outs  from  wrinkled 
or  buckled  fabric 

Tell  him  of  the  Goodyear  Wrapped 
Tread  construction,  its  importance  as  a 
guard  against  inferior  tires  going  into  service. 

Tell  him  of  the  special  material  used  in 
Goodyear  Tires— of  the  fabric,  made  to  our 


own  specifications  because  the  general 
market  doesn’t  offer  its  equal,  which  tests 
five  per  cent  stronger  than  wo  can  buy 
elsewhere. 

Tell  hun  of  the  advantages  of  the  Good¬ 
year  Breaker  Strip,  and  how  it  rivets  tread 
and  carcass  in  an  indissoluble  unit. 

Tell  him  of  the  estra  material  that  goes 
into  Goodyear  Tires  and  Tubes,  making 
them  larger  and  stronger,  that  they  will 
nde  easier  and  wear  longer-  an  item  footing 
dose  to  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars 
extra  this  year. 

Tell  him  of  the  bigger  blocks  that  go  into 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Treads  this  year, 
to  give  them  better  traction  and  greater 
non-skid  efficiency. 

Tell  him  of  the  All-Weather  Tread  itself, 
twice  as  thick  as  ordinary  treads  and  most 
effective  of  all  non-skid  treads.  , 

Tell  him  that  the  total  of  sums  spent  by 
Goodyear  in  twelve  months  to  make  his 
tires  serve  better,  wear  longer  and  cost  less, 
exceeds  four  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
dollars.  He  should  know  this,  for  it  is 
spent  in  his  behalf. 


And  then,  as  a  climax  (for  it  is  a  climax  in 
tire  accomplishment ).  tell  him  of  the  Good¬ 
year  Cord  Tire— how  it  was  developed, 
improved,  perfected  made  truly  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  best  we  had  learned,  evolved, 
hoped  for,  through  all  our  experience  in 
tire  building. 

Tell  him  how.  if  it  costs  a  little  more  to 
buy  than  other  tires,  it  costs  much  less  to 
own  and  is  worth  surprisingly  more. 

You  have  a  real  story  to  tell  the  tire- 
buyer.  Just  state  the  facts.  They  are 
sufficiently  impressive. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  well  to  reveal 
how  The  Goodyear  Tire  ft  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  through  men  like  yourself,  is  pursuing 
a  nation-wide  plan  of  tire  conservation,  by 
informing  tire  users  in  the  matters  of  proper 
inflation,  prevention  measures,  care  and 
repair. 

This  point,  alone,  should  refute  the  error 
mentioned  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this 
advertisement. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  ft  Rubber  Company 
Akron,  Ohio 
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gtnenU;  in  another  a  sanctimonious, 
rascally  old  preacher,  sleeping  under  a 
pile  of  unspeakable  rags,  while  his  wife 
and  child  and  white  hen  (the  latter  the 
cleanest  of  them  all)  sat  up  near  the 
fire;  in  another  two  white  men  carous¬ 
ing  with  two  yellow  women — obstreper¬ 
ous  women,  who  resented  our  intrusion 
even  though  it  was  made  in  the  name  of 
the  law;  who  tried  to  shield  the  shame¬ 
faced  men,  and  whoso  gold  teeth,  with 
profane  words  passing  over  them. 
Unshod  savagely  in  the  light  of  the 
policemen’s  pocket  lamps.  In  one  shack 
•'dopey"  negroes;  from  another  the  sound 
of  a  woman’s  screaming;  when  we  bat¬ 
tered  our  way  in  we  found  her  sob¬ 
bing  on  the  floor  bet  worn  two  angry 
men,  one  of  whom  we  had  heard  shout¬ 
ing:  "I’m  ugoin’  to  do  it!  I’m  agoin'  to 
do  it  I"  vVhat  had  he  been  going  to  do? 
We  could  only  guess  from  the  fact  that 
on  u  shelf,  beside  him,  where  he  had 
evidently  placed  it  to  avoid  its  being 
found  upon  his  person,  lay  a  loaded 
revolver. 

Again,  I  remember  the  black,  black 
chuin-gung  negro  who  begged  a  nickel 
of  me. 

“What  are  you  here  for?’’  1  asked. 

"Totin’  ’coaled  wep’na,’’  he  replied  in 
a  thick,  unintelligible  dialect,  giving  me 
a  sleepy  grin. 

"Carrying  concealed  weapons,"  ex¬ 
plained  the  Southern  friend  who  was 
with  me, 

1 -liter  we  asked  a  guard  about  the 
man. 

"Did  he  say  so?"  he  smiled.  “Well, 
he's  not  here  for  that,  lie's  here  be¬ 
cause  he  killed  a  mun.” 

On  the  other  hand,  how  many  ad¬ 
mirable  negroes  there  are,  how  many 
succesaful  negroes,  how  many  who  are 
able  or  even  brilliant! 

In  the  Atlanta  hospitals  negro 
trained  nurses  care  for  negro  patients; 
the  wifo  of  a  lending  white  physician 
told  me  that  her  husband  said  that  these 
nurses  were  aulte  as  capable  us  white 
nurses.  In  the  same  city  Alonxo  F. 
Herndon  is  u  successful  colored  busi¬ 
ness  mun  enjoying  the  respect  of  citi- 
tens  of  both  races.  He  owne  u  large 
brick  house  upon  a  hill— rather  a  boiler 
house  than  many  orosperous  self  made 
white  men  build  themselves-- which  is 
•md  to  lie  the  best  home  owned  by  a 
colored  man  in  the  South. 

All  through  the  Southern  States  are 
to  bo  found  other  negroes  of  this  stamp. 
Kvery  largo  community  has  them,  and 
many  of  them  own  considerable  for¬ 
tunes.  Several  negroes  who  died  in  the 
South  last  vcor  left  estates  ranging 
from  IfiO.OOO  upward  to  nearly  $200,- 
000,  and  one.  who  left  a  house  valued 
at  $30,000,  left  also  a  library  valued 
at  $10,000.  In  Oklahoma  it  is  said  that 
the  largest  income  tax  paid  by  any  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  State  is  that  paid  by  a 
woman  of  negro  and  Indian  descent, 
whose  income  is  reported  to  he  $d00  per 
day.  The  Americon  Hankers’  Assocla- 
tion  has  ns  one  of  its  members  John 
Mitchell.  Jr.,  a  negro  resident  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  Negroes  operate  many  banks 
throughout  the  South  and  control  vari¬ 
ous  other  corporations,  including  sev- 
crnl  insurance  companies.  They  also 
own  a  vast  amount  of  property.  In 
Atlanta,  for  example,  some  negroes 
who  wore  very  proud  of  their  achieve¬ 
ment  took  my  companion  and  me  to  aee 
n  fine  brick  block  built  and  owned  by 
negroes.  This  block  contained  numer¬ 
ous  offices.  a  theatre,  a  number  of 
stores,  anil  a  lurge  roof  garden,  all  for 
the  use  of  colored  folk.  In  Knoxvdle 
there  is  a  Colored  City  Beautiful 
League  carrying  on  excellent  work 
cleaning  up  alleys,  making  gardens,  ami 
establishing  playgrounds  for  negro  chil¬ 
dren;  and  I  am  informed  that  similar 
movements  are  going  on  elsewhere,  and 
that  the  number  of  playgrounds  is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly  in  Southern  cities. 
This  work,  by  the  wuy.  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,  since  in  many  parts  of  the  South 
ncRrocs  are  not  allowed  In  the  parks, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  nurses  accom¬ 
panying  while  children,  or  in  the  com¬ 
paratively  rare  instances  in  which  there 
nre  inferior  parks  set  aside  for  negro 
use.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  roof 
garden  we  saw  was  established  in  At¬ 
lanta;  the  negroes  really  needed  a  de¬ 
cent  place  for  recreation. 

Colored  Geniuses 

TVTORKOVKR.  many  negro  farmers 
lVlarc  doing  well,  and  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes  the  successful  negro 
farmer  is  well  thought  of  by  his  white 
neighbors. 

It  was  a  group  of  white  men  who  »-ent 
out  in  their  motors  from  Clinton,  N.  C- 
( Clinton,  by  the  -way,  is  in  Sampson 
County,  where  the  “Sampson  Big  Blue" 
huckleberries  come  from)  and  brought 


in  two  prosperous  colored  fanners,  that  ' 
my  companion  and  I  might  talk  with 
them  before  we  went  away.  In  that 
State  negroes  own  property  assessed  at 
more  than  thirty  millions.  In  Virginia  | 
they  own  approximately  forty  millions 
of  property,  of  which  about  ten  and  a 
half  millions  is  in  land.  In  Georgia 
the  figures  are  similar;  the  land  owned 
by  negroes  in  that  State  amounts  to 
over  a  million  and  a  half  acres.  Figures 
for  other  States  cannot  be  had.  but  it 
is  assumed  that  conditions  are  more  or 
less  the  same  throughout  the  South. 
Furthermore,  the  number  of  negro  | 
farmers  who  take  first  prizes  for  van-  ! 
ous  products  at  fairs  is  annually  in-  ' 
creasing. 

In  many  other  departments  of  life  , 
the  negro  makes  all  the  time  a  better  < 
showing.  A  large  number  of  negroes 
have  received  the  Carnegie  Medal  for 
heroism,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  this  connection,  that  an  almost  equal¬ 
ly  large  number  of  whites  have  received 
the  medal  for  saving  the  lives  of 
nejjror*. 

A  number  of  negroes  have  taken  out 
patent*  on  u-eful  inventions;  many 
others  have  taken  honors  in  the  profes¬ 
sion*  of  law  and  medicine,  though  it 
should  he  *aid  that  the  higher  education  t 
of  the  negro  I*  carried  on  very  largely 
in  the  North,  where  he  it  admitted  U> 
the  he*t  universities  on  eipial  term*, 
academically,  with  the  white  student. 
Ill*  record  In  mu»ic  is,  of  course,  long 
und  varied.  Negroes  were  the  com¬ 
posers  of  such  song*  of  the  past  a* 
"Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird.’*  and 
"Carry  Mr  Hack  to  Old  Virginia."  A 
negro  composer.  Will  Marion  Cook, 
supplied  tunes  for  many  musical  com-  | 
oliri  on  Broadway:  so  also  have  the 
late  "Bob”  Cole,  and  his  partner.  J. 


They  Are  Really 
Shot  from  Guns 

These  Airy  Bubbles  of  Wheat  and  Rice 


S»i nr  ran  haf«llv  bclioc  that  Pnflnl  Wlira?  and  Puffed  Kicr-  d  unly. 
IrjjfiW.  thifiwillrd  luitoblr*  have  l*rrn  allot  If  out  aunt, 

B»«t  fliry  h»%c  Urcu.  In  c%cry  gram  there  have  uceiirretl  m«*c  than 
100  imllnn  nplotwn*.  Kvery  locj  cell  liat  brrn  Matted.  That 'a  why 
thrv  icramt  rftgcvt  »o  easily,  ami  why  every  atom  feed*. 

Prof.  Anderaon’o  Invention 

Pr-L  A.  P.  Anderson,  i he  food  expci t,  found  that  cooking  and 
bskmg  broke  but  part  ««l  the  land  Cells- 

He  studied  a  way  to  break  all  .d  them.  11c  wanted  whole  grains  to 
be  wholly  digestible.  So  hr  waled  the  grain*  in  gun*.  I  lien  revolved 
the  guns  in  a  teariul  heat.  Then  shot  them.  And  out  came  these  grains 
at  yon  see  them,  pulled  to  eight  tunes  mu  mat  sire. 

VN  hat  hapi-ens  is  this:  The  trifle  of  moisture  m  each  loud  ceil  is 
changed  to  explosive  steam.  \\  hen  the  gun  is  shot  that  steam  vxplodcs. 
The  hind  cell  is  bla>lcd  io  pices. 

Each  gram  contains  *ome  125  million  food  cells.  And  each  is  separ¬ 
ate!)  e  «pU« led.  Think  id  that  when  you  eat  these  Puffed  Grains.  They  are 
not  merely  dainty  lit  tuts.  They  represent  the  pinnacle  in  hygienic  loods. 


Puffed 

Wheat 


Puffed 

Rice 


her*  e  all  three  Puffed  Grains,  lor 
the  sake  of  vat i(t>.  Serve  In  differ¬ 
ent  way*.  In  the  morning,  some¬ 
time*.  serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 
Sometimes  mixed  with  fruit. 

Between  meals,  let  hungry  chil¬ 
dren  eat  them  dry.  Salt  them  like 
iwanuts.  or  dou*c  with  melted  but¬ 
ler.  Use  like  nut  meats  in  candy 
making. or  a*  garnish  for  icecream. 
Puffed  Grains  taste  like  nuts. 

For  luncheons  or  suppers,  serve 
in  howls  of  milk  or  cream.  Whole 
grains  are  better  than  white  flour 
products.  Puffed  Grains  are  four 
times  as  porous  as  bread.  Their 
ease  of  digestion  makes  them  ideal 
foods.  Their  complete  digestion 
makes  them  very  nourishing. 

Don’t  miss  a  day  without  serv¬ 
ing  some  Puffed  Grain. 


COLLIER':  WEKKL  Y 


of  Injustice.  Sometimes  it  must  have 
cut  him  deeply  to  be  obliged  to  sit 
,  in  the  "nigger"  end  of  a  street  car.  to 
1  travel  in  the  Jim  Crow  car  of  a  rail¬ 
road  train,  to  wait  for  the  negro  ele¬ 
vator  in  office  buildings  in  Atlanta  and 
Birmingham  ("This  elevator  for  ne¬ 
groes  and  freight”  the  sign  reads  somc- 
i  mcs>.  to  keep  out  of  the  parks— this 
though  he  had  been  the  guest  at  dinner 
cf  a  Kuropran  monarch,  not  to  say.  at 
luncheon,  of  a  president  of  the  United 
States.  But  for  the  sake  of  hig  race  he 
lived  and  labored  in  the  South,  where  it 
is  hardest  for  a  sensitive  negro  to  live, 
but  where  the  great  work  for  negro 
uplift  must  be  done. 

What  that  work  it  is  pla  n  enough. 
It  is  education.  Dr  Washington  lived 
to  see  the  spread  and  growth  of  negro 
education,  lie  lived  to  see  negroes  win¬ 
ning  honors  in  schools  and  colleges  in 
the  North,  in  competition  with  whites. 
He  lived  to  see  the  Southern  negro  pub¬ 
lic  schools  growing  and  lengthening 
their  terms,  lie  lived  to  see  the  ne¬ 
groes  of  Virginia  raise  nearly  IbO.OOO 
among  themselves  to  pay  for  longer 
school  terms  for  their  children.  He 
lived  to  see  negro  illiteracy  dying  by 
swiftly  increasing  percentages,  and  to 
see  a  rreater  number  of  young  negro 
men  and  women  going  forth  each  year 
better  equipped  to  be  the  future 
teachers  of  their  race.  I  have  seen 
many  of  these  intelligent,  well-man- 
I  nered,  earnest  young  people,  and  have 
liked  them  and  believed  in  them,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  after  a  few 
years  more  there  will  be  so  many  of 
them  that  the  white  South  will  have  to 
be  impressed  with  what  is  happening. 

The  .Xegro’a  Prating 

ICViR  the  average  negro.  Dr.  Washing- 
X  ton  believed  in  the  kind  of  training 
that  ia  riven  at  Tuskegee  -where  hi. 
soul  goes  marching  on— at  Hampton,  and 
at  similar  institutions;  that  ia  to  say 
the  sort  of  industrial  training  which  At* 
the  individual  to  meet  the  conditions  he 
is  most  likely  to  encounter,  that  he  may 
be  of  ue  to  himself  and  to  his  com¬ 
munity.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  in¬ 
telligent  white  South  agrees  with  him. 
Here.  then,  is  progress!  On  this  point, 
at  least,  the  races  are  in  accord 

If.  as  Mr.  Howells  has  said,  the  negro 
race  attained  civilisation  in  Paul  Uu- 
rence  Dunbar,  then  in  Dr.  Washington 


Isabel  and  aaid  with  gloating  sarcasm: 
“I  may  be  only  an  effete  Easterner,  but 
I  can  admire  ’red  Wood’  and  Western 
courage  Why.  even  to  walk  on  a 
sprained  ankle  is  excruciating  But  to 
snowahoc  for  an  hour  or  so  and  not 
even  limp!  He  must  be  a  wonder.” 


let  bcotMt.  "TOR  RATIONAL  TRFATVFVT  OF  fOVSTTf  ATTOM. 


When  Physician  Meant 
“  Physic — Dispenser” 

IN  Shakespeare's  time,  it 
*  you  were  sick  and  went 
to  a  doctor  lie  did  one  of 
two  things.  Me  either  bled 
you  or  “physicked”  you. 

Physicians  no  longer  prac¬ 
tice  bleeding.  And  the 
leaders  of  the  profession 
are  equally  opposed  to  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  lax¬ 
ative  and  cathartic  drugs. 
In  fact,  the  habitual  use 
of  laxatives  is  now  known 
to  lie  one  of  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  causes  of  constipation. 

Physicians  of  the  highest 
standing  prescribe  Nujol 
because  it  relieves  consti¬ 
pation  without  any  bad 
after  effects  and  without 
forming  a  habit.  It  acts 
in  effect  as  an  internal  lu¬ 
bricant.  preventing  the 
bowel  contents  from 
hardening  and  in  this  way 
facilitating  normal  move¬ 
ments. 

All  druggists  carry  Nqjol. 
Avoid  substitutes.  Write 
today  for  booklet.  'The 
Rational  Treatment  of 
Constipation”  using  cou¬ 
pon  below. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
<N»»  Jmn) 

Hi)  mine  New  Jersey 


it  attained  greatness.  H-.s  life  was  an 
allegory,  representing  the  problem  and 
promise  of  his  race.  Beginning  as  a 
elave.  he  arose  under  terribly  adverse* 
conditions  to  a  position  of  rare  lender- 
ship;  he  lived  for  service,  and  through 
the  service  that  he  gave  he  earned  Un¬ 
friendship  and  respect  of  nil  right- 
thinking  men. 

This  allegory  should  he  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  negro  race.  As  Booker 
Washington  himself  evolved,  so  mu*i 
his  people.  The  almost  incredible  rec¬ 
ord  for  progress  made  by  the  negro  in 
the  last  fifty  years  must  be  equaled  in 
the  next  twenty-five,  and  the  progre-n 
of  the  next  twenty-five  years  must  be 
equaled  in  the  succeeding  ten.  Time- 
passes  and  there  is  much  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  l-ct  the  negro  firebrand  learn 
the  common  negro  virtue  of  great  pa¬ 
tience;  let  him  cease  to  worry  about 
rights,  and  think  always  about  duty  and 
destiny,  and  after  a  while  the  rights 
will  come  The  negro  muse  not  only 
believe  in  the  thing  he  has  it  in  him  to 
be;  he  must  be  that  thing.  He  mus: 
not  only  make  the  white  man  believe: 
he  must  make  the  white  man  see.  In 
short,  just  as  Booker  Washington  won 
for  himaelf  the  respect  and  friendship 
of  the  intelligent  white  South,  so  tin- 
race  of  Booker  Washington  must  win  it. 

One  Atlanta  gentleman  said  to  me; 
“I  have  sent  my  son  to  Harvard  for 
two  reasons:  because  it  is  a  fine  uni¬ 
versity.  and  because  he  will  have  negro 
fellow  students  there,  and  will.  1  hope, 
learn  to  feel  less  prejudice  ugainst  the 
race  than  I  have.” 

Not  a  few  good  men  and  women  In 
the  South  are  thinking  more  and  more 
along  auch  lines.  Under  their  very 
feet  the  ground  is  changing,  and  those 
with  the  keenest  perceptions  and  the 
most  awakened  social  consciences  begin 
to  feel  the  change. 

A  few  years  more  of  negro  progress 
and  it  will  he  only  a  very  blind  or  very- 
cruel  white  man  who  will  fall  to  ex¬ 
tend  a  hand — not  necessarily  the  hand 
of  soeial  equality,  hut  certainly  the 
hand  of  good  will  and  helpfulness—  to 
the  black  man  struggling  out  of  the 
morass.  _ 

( .Ur.  Sirrei't  mc.i t  article  h  i II  deal 
wit*  n  number  i>l  Southern  rilie «,  but 
ftartieolnrlp  with  Jurkeonville  and 
r«lm  Reach.) 


The  Wrong  Door 


If  she  had  been  walking  in  her  sleep 
and  was  now  awakened  to  find  herself 
on  the  edge  of  an  abyss. 

"There  seems  to  be  some  mistake.” 
■aid  Mr.  Carter  in  his  oiliest  manner. 

"Sure  there  is.”  said  the  Westerner. 
Mill  watching  the  rirl.  “I  did  not 
sprain  ray  ankle;  I  only  pretended  to 
do  so  ” 

I ubfl  winefd.  She  rrcillcd  h^r  ctiicr 
ministrations,  her  tender  sympathy  for 
his  supposed  suffering  What  right  had 
he  to  play  such  a  trick  upon  her!  After 
all.  he  was  only  a  stranger.  The  one 
thing  she  knew  about  him  was  gone — 
his  straightforward  honesty,  his  West¬ 
ern  sincerity. 

There  was  an  ominous  silence.  Gerald 
arose  to  his  feet  and  turned  his  back 
unexcitedly  on  the  Westerner  as  if  say¬ 
ing:  “What  could  you  expect!” 

"It  seems  to  me.”  he  remarked  non¬ 
chalantly.  “there's  nothing  more  to  be 
said.” 

“Wait.”  put  in  Mr.  Carter  with  a 
glance  at  his  daughter,  "perhaps  Rad- 
cliff  would  like  to  explain.” 

Burt  stole  a  glance  at  the  girl  too. 
but  said  nothing. 

"Why.  the  whole  thing  is  perfectly 
clear  now.”  said  Gerald,  opening  the 
door  and  motioning  for  Isabel  to  come; 
,  “he  would  have  rot  away  with  it  too  if 
i  I  hadn’t  come  up  here  and  blocked  his 
i  game.” 

The  girl  sat  motionless,  but  the  West¬ 
erner  sprang  to  his  feet.  "What’s 
this!"  he  demanded  indignantly. 

"You  intended  by  hook  or  crook  to 
detain  Miss  Carter  here  Jill  night 
Western  hospitality!” 

"See  here!”  thundered  Burt  with 


•• 

tremendous  force,  all  the  accumulated 
hate  of  the  evening  showing  in  his 
strong,  dark  face  as  he  took  a  step  for¬ 
ward.  But  a  gasp  of  fright  from  Miss 
Carter  made  him  realise  her  presence 
and  his  code.  He  manage.l  to  control 
his  fists  and  his  feelings,  and  he  lowered 
his  voice.  “You!”  he  said  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  smile,  "you  couldn't  block 
any  game  of  mine,  ns  you  call  IL  You 
aren  «  man  enough.  I  didn’t  have  to  let 
you  in  here  If  I  didn't  want  to.  1  didn’t 
invite  any  of  you  here,  when  it  come* 
to  that.  But  if  the  young  Indy  who  was 
kind  enough  to  believe  in  me  and  has 
spent  a  few  hours  under  my  roof  this 
evening  has  any  reason  to  complain  of 
the  way  she  was  treated  while  alone  with 
me.  she  is  going  to  say  so  right  now 
to  her  father.  But  you — you  arc  going 
to  shut  up  or  gel  out:  right  quick  loo!” 

The  girl  thrilled  to  his  simple  words; 
he  looked  so  splendid.  And  as  she  re¬ 
called  the  scene  when  they  were  alone 
together  she  dropped  her  eyes  and  the 
color  rushed  bark  to  her  pale  cheeks. 
She  had  been  in  his  power  in  a  way  that 
could  never  be  acknowledged  to  anyone, 
even  herself.  No  matter  w-ho  he  was  or 
what  had  been  the  motive  for  his  decep¬ 
tion.  she  owed  him  an  eternal  debt  of 
gratitude.  No  wonder  Isabel  blushed 
and  lowered  her  eyes  again. 

“What  perfect  nonsense  this  oil  is.” 
she  said  as  if  bored.  “Of  course  there 
was  nothing  to  complain  of  while  I  was 
alone  with  him."  And  there  was  enough 
stress  on  the  last  word  for  it  to  reach 
Gerald.  “No  one  could  possibly  have 
been  nicer  in  such  a  situation.” 

(“The  glorious  girl.  She  loves  me. 
What  else  can  it  mean!’’) 

“That  is  all  very  well,  my  dear.’’  put 
in  Carter  somewhat  excitedly,  for  he 
had  begun  to  take  it  seriously  at  last, 
“but  the  fact  remains  ’’ 

“The  fact  remains.’’  interrupted  hi* 
independent  daughter,  “that  he  did  not 
want  to  telephone  to  you — and  no  won¬ 
der!"  She  loved  this  man  and  there¬ 
fore  she  would  make  excuses  for  him 
All  three  men  turned  and  gaped  at  her. 
but  she  did  not  falter  now. 

( Continued  un  i*jge  28) 
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repair  A  Leaky  Radiator 

don't  choke  it  t 


NOW  PERMANENTLY  REPAIRED 


RADIATOR  LEAKS 


12  O’CLOCK 


12-10  O  CLOCK 


RADIATOR 

LIQUID 


RESERVATION 

COUPON 


FOR  YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


Does  a  $25.00  repair 
job  in  ten  minutes  for 
$1.50  and  makes  the 
mend  permanently 
leakproof. 

No  more  scale  —  no 
more  rust.  Not  a  ce¬ 
ment,  meal,  glue  or 
dope  to  clog  and  choke 
radiator  and  pump. 

THESE  JOBBERS  CARRY  “X”  AND  WILL  SHIP  TO  DEALER  PROMPTLY 


Mow  would  you  like  lo  be  told  by  your  repair  nun  that 
your  radiator  repair  job  bill  ram.  to  MS?  It  will  if  you 
n.(lact  thia  manage.  In  tint.  lb.  amall  Irak  you  notica 
now.  will  get  wo...  It',  bound  to.  I  ha  corroding  ala- 
manta  of  tha  watar  in  your  radiator  ara  gradually  aaling 
away  ita  thin  matal  walla.  You  can  aava  an  aapanditura 
of  many  dollara.  You  can  put  your  radiator  in  parfact 
condition,  maka  it  acala  proof,  rual  proof,  Irak  proof  by 
Ih.  ua.  of  ”X“  Radiator  Liquid  Yea,  and  you  can  do  a 
128  rapair  job  youraalf  in  tan  minutaa  with  ona  ran  of 
"X**  by  limply  pouring  it  into  tha  radiator.  It  worka  au¬ 
tomatically  by  doling  tha  Irak.  It  makaa  no  ddfaranca 
w bather  it  ia  in  the  radiator,  water  pump,  water  jacket, 
hoar  or  hoae  connection  around  parking.  "X"  goaa  direct¬ 
ly  lo  the  apO.  "X”  cannot  clog  tha  radiator.  It  ia  not  a 


-X-  Radiator  L.qu.d  ia  backed  by  man  big  in  entrrpriee 
They  ara  aura  of  tha  product,  know  beyond  queation  that 
H  ia  going  lo  benefit  hundred!  of  thouaanda  of  moloriata, 
ao  it  will  be  adeertiaed  to  the  limit.  Juat  aa  it  haa  attracted 
interne  intereat.  made  thouaanda  of  dollara  of  aalea  whan 
demonatr.led  at  the  big  Automobile  Showa  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  ao  will  thia  adeertiaing  maka  aalaa,  create 
intereat  and  a  demand  that  meana  aalaa  and  profit!  for 
you.  Every  wiae  car  owner  will  carry  a  can  of  "X”  aa 
regular  equipment  in  hi.  tool  kit.  Every  radiator  ahould 
ha»e“X"  liquid  in  uaa  aa  a  preventive  againat  leaka.  There 
ia  a  jobber  who  carnaa  *'X"  in  your  diatrict.  Write  him. 
Uaa  the  coupon  ahown  below.  It  contain!  a  apecial  lime 
offer  lo  maka  it  doubly  profitable  for  you  to  art  now 
today.  Uaa  the  diaplay  aland  for  reinforcing  our  broad- 
rail  adrartiaiaf .  teary  ueterul  eiO  W  iruiafrf  wkra  kr 
y ear  diaplay  that  kr  a~dt  "X."  Aef  kr  for.  Aof  ..  yaa  da 
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-He  was  not  anxious  to  do  you  any  "And  thia,"  added  Ceroid.  "Is  the  sort 
favors,  father,  and  I  don't  blame  him!  of  thing  he-  tells  them  when  he  finds 
Neither  do  you— you  admitted  as  much  there  isn't  any  after  oil!" 
a  while  ago!  He  did  not  have  to  pre¬ 
tend  about  his  ankle.  He  did  it  out  of 
consideration  for  me.  He  could  have 
told  me  the  real  reason.  But  it  would 
have  scared  me  half  to  death,  and  he 
knew  it!  Here  I  was.  all  alone,  storm¬ 
bound  and  absolutely  in  the  power  of 
my  father's  enemy.  He  lied  like  a 
gentleman,  and  1  admire  him  for  it! 

Despite  all  you've  done  to  him.  as  soon 
as  he  found  out  who  1  was  he  immedi¬ 
ately  became  nicer  than  ever!  more 
kind,  more  considerate,  more  noble  than 
any  man  I  ever  met  would  have  been  in 
such  a  situation,  and— that's  all  thert 
is  to  it."  She  ended  abruptly,  for  attain 
the  deep  crimson  mounted  her  cheeks, 
but  this  time  she  would  not  lower  her 
eyes.  She  shot  a  defiant  glance  at  her 
astonished  father.  “I  will  listen  to  no 
more  of  this!  I  am  going  home  and  he 
— he  is  coming  to  call  to  morrow!”  Im¬ 
pulsively  she  reached  out  both  hands  to 
the  Westerner  and  with  a  look  in  her 
gorgeous  rye.  that  raised  him  to  heaven 
she  said:  "Sure  you  are!  Aren't  you, 

Burt?” 

But  Mr.  Carter  stepped  between 
them  angrily,  for  he  had  thrown  off  his 
mask  of  friendliness  now.  “Just  a  mo¬ 
ment."  he  said,  his  cruel  eyes  darting  lasted 
from  one  to  the  other,  “You  aay  he  was 
'nicer'  to  you  than  ever  when  he  /ound 
out  who  you  were.  But  why  was  he? 

He  snubbed  you.  ignored  you.  at  first; 
he  suddenly  found  you  attractive  after¬ 
ward!  Why?" 

“What  are  you  driving  at?”  broke  in 
the  Westerner,  puxslrd  by  the  words, 
but  incensed  by  the  manner.  “Stop  this 
beating  about  the  bush-speak  out!" 

"When  you  discovered  that  this  young 
woman  was  my  daughter."  answered 
Mr.  Carter,  well  aware  of  the  old  fear 
that  hrd  haunted  his  daughter  from 
childhood,  “did  you  still  think  her  a 
'penniless  waif?* 

“Of  course  not.  Why?" 

“Because,  my  young  Lorhinvar  from 
the  West,  you  were  wrong!  It  hap- 
|wns  to  be  true.  Not  one  rent  does  she 
own  and  not  one  cent  does  she  get  if 
she  marries  without  my  approval.” 

THE  Westerner  was  dumfounded. 

This  interpretation  had  never  even 
occurred  to  him.  Nor  to  her.  He  was 
the  only  man  who  ever  said  that  he 
wanted  her  without  eauslng  the  cynical 
query  why?  She  still  believed  in  this 
man.  but  she  waited  for  him  to  sneak. 

“Do  you  mean  to  insinuate/*  Burt 
demanded  scornfully,  “that  I  could  be 
so  low.  so  mean— " 

"You  are  low  enough  to  poison  this 
romantir  child's  mind  against  her  own 
father,  and  desperate  enough  financially 
to  try  anything!  Do  you  mean  to  deny 
the  insinuation  r 

“Deny  it?  Bah!  of  course  I  deny  It. 

Don't  you  cold  blooded  New  Yorkers 
think  of  anything  but  money!" 

"Then  if  you  weren't  trying  to  marry 
Miss  Carter."  cried  Gerald,  shaking  one 
of  his  refined  fingers  in  the  Westerner's 
face,  "what  were  you  trying  to  do? 

What  did  you  mean  by  all  you  aaid  to 
her  before  I  came?" 

"Gerald!"  cried  the  girl,  horrified; 

“how  could  you!" 

“You  admitted  to  me  that  this  fellow 
had  been  making  love  to  you— you  know 
you  did." 

Burt  turned  to  her  in  shocked  amaie- 
ment.  How  could  she  have  told!  And 
now  what  could  she  say?  She  hung  her 
head  in  silence. 

To  the  reserved  Westerner  it  was  In¬ 
conceivable  that  she  should  have  be- 
I  rayed  that  sacred  confession  except 
on  one  basis:  she  had  owned  up  to  the 
man  she  preferred  to  marry  that  she 
had  been  “playing  the  devil"  with  an¬ 
other— to  fill  in  the  time.  No  wonder 
she  had  tried  to  go  home,  no  wonder 
she  had  tried  to  explain  everything 
away  to  the  others,  no  wonder  she  was 
now  hiding  her  fa ee  in  shame.  He  had 
been  fooled  again.  The  Carter  family 
were  too  much  for  him. 

“What  did  you  mean  by  it?"  repeated 
Gerald.  “Tell  the  truth  if  you  dure." 

In  the  quietest  tones,  and  with  the 
sophisticated  smile  of  wide  experience, 
the  Westerner  said  with  a  shrug: 

“Oh.  nothing  in  particular.  What  else 
is  one  expected  to  tell  pretty  girls  in 
such  circumstances?" 

There  was  a  quick  intake  of  breath  on 
the  part  of  Isabel,  nothing  else;  but  un¬ 
consciously  her  hand  went  up  to  her 
mole.  He  had  not  really  cared! 

“That  is,  of  course."  amended  Mr. 

Carter,  patting  his  daughter's  shoul¬ 
ders.  which  had  begun  to  shake  violently. 

“when  you  think  there’s  money  in  it.” 


house!”  he  rried,  “all  of  you!  You've 
got  my  money;  you've  got  my  mines, 
yes.  and  to-morrow  you’ll  get  my  hou.M- 
too!  Isn't  that  enough?  But  now 
— get  out,  every  one  of  you.  or.  by 
God.  I'll  put  you  out!" 

"Don’t  worry  about  that,  old  top.” 
said  Gerald.  “We've  found  out  all  un¬ 
wanted  to  know.  Come  on.  Isabel." 

The  girl  scudded  past  Burt  like  a 
wounded  deer  running  through  the 
woods.  She  had  not  raised  her  eyes 
again,  but  as  she  darted  past  he  saw  a 
look  of  humbled  pride  he  was  never  t<> 
forget. 

They  were  all  gone  now,  gone  from 
the  room  at  least;  in  the  stillness  he 
heard  Carter  saying  in  the  hull:  "Ger- 
aid.  will  you  be  good  enough  to  get  the 
sleigh?"  And  hr  bceume  aware  that 
father  and  daughter  were  putting  on 
their  wraps. 

He  was  all  alone.  The  fire  had  gone 
out.  There  lay  her  little  slipper*  by  the 
hearth.  They  were  wrinkled  and  burnt 
m  places,  but  they  made  his  heart  leap 
so  that  it  hurt.  Why  could  it  not  haw 
I  Why  should  she  bewitch  and 
betray  him?  He  hud  only  tried  to  wor 
ship  her.  this  delicious  little  doll,  this 
pretty  painted  virgin,  whom  he  hud 
•pared  and  protected,  like  a  fool,  from 
himself  yes  and  from  herself! 

And.  still  like  a  fool,  he  stooped  over 
and  picked  up  one  of  the  slippers. 

Like  more  of  a  fool  he  pressed  the 
soft  hot  surface  to  hi*  infatuated  lips, 
then  stopped  guiltily.  Her  voice  raised 
in  indignant  protest  rnmc  in  from  the 
hall:  “I  will  not!" 

“Hut  you  can  send  them  back  in  tin- 
morning,"  her  father  was  saying. 

"I  will  not  let  anything  of  his  touch 
me  another  second."  she  announced, 
coming  nearer  to  the  den.  "I'm  going 
to  get  my  slippers." 

Hurt  hastily  hid  the  one  he  held  under 
his  dinner  coat,  and  she  reappeared 
before  him.  barefooted. 

She  faltered  a  moment  as  her  eye  met 
his,  hut  she  held  her  head  high  and 
walked  straight  acron*  the  room  toward 
him  aa  if  he  were  a  mnrhlo  pila«t«*r 
or  prrhapa  a  hut  lor.  .She  would  not 
dignify  him  with  viaible  contempt,  thift 
un*cruputoua  fortune  hunter,  thia  i« 
norant  boor  from  the  province*,  who 
had  dared  to  aay  he  loved  her  and  then 
had  acorncd  and  humiliuted  her  before 
the  other*  iuat  when  *he  had  been  *o 
willing  to  throw  over  everythin*  in  the 
world  for  him. 

.She  knew  now.  or  t^nuitht  *he  did. 
why  he  had  not  ki**cd  her  He  waa 
playing  a  Ion*,  cool  iraino.  He  did  not 
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"Don’t  think— just  forget."  he  said.  I 

"I  can  forgive — but  how  can  1  for- 
get!" 

“I  will  show  you  how.”  he  whispered, 
and  he  came  nearer. 

Her  eyes  closed,  and  she  swayed  to¬ 
ward  him.  He  caught  her  quivering 
body  in  his  arms,  and  in  the  blessed 
silence  of  another  second,  or  maybe  two. 
she  learned  to  forget. 

"Isabel,  hurry  up,"  her  father  called 
in  from  the  hall;  "I  can’t  get  these 
blamed  arctics  of  Phil  Bronson's  on  , 
alone/' 

"Just  a  minute,  father.  I’m  having 
trouble  with  one  of  my  slippers." 

’Well.  Ill  help  you.  ray  dear,  if  you 
help  me." 

"Quick!  he’s  coming!  Hide!" 

"But  first — you  go  West  with  me  to-  1 
morrow." 

"But  we  are  both  dead  broke!" 

"I  can  raise  car  fare  from  the  doctor 
—will  vou  come?  Quick  !" 

A  gleam  of  reminiscent  mischief 
came  into  her  dewy  eye*.  "Co  down 
to  the  comer  drug  storr  and  telephone  i 
me  in  the  morning." 

•RUT  just  suppose  you  hadn’t  lost  I 

D  your  mines?1’  she  said.  The  sun  1 
wss  setting  aero*,  the  lake.  They  had 
finished  washing  the  dishes  together,  i 
and  had  wandered  up  the  mountain  be¬ 
hind  the  cabin  to  gather  wood  for  the  ' 
fire.  Just  what  she  had  dreamed  of  so  I 
often !  It  had  all  come  true 

"Wouldn’t  it  have  been  awful!"  he 
pronounced  solemnly. 

" Yo ou— betcha !’’  she  aaid. 

And  it  seemed  such  an  awful  thought  I 
that  he  dropped  the  armful  of  wood  ■ 
there  and  then— and  made  her  forget 
The  End 


or  down? 


It  rests  entirely  with  you  which  way 
you  go.  You  an  make  or  break  your 
own  future.  And  mtw  is  the  time  to  de¬ 
cide.  Not  next  year,  not  next  month,  but 
MU  Youro*  go  up  if  you  want  to.  You 
can  it!  the  training  that  will  command  a 
trained  man's  salary.  The  International 
Correspondence  Schools  have  helped 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to  qualify 
for  advancement.  Let  them  ahow  year 
how  yew  can  prepare  yourself,  in  your  own 
home,  for  the  position  you  want  in  the 
work  you  like  bear. 

At  least,  /indent  what  the  I.  C.  S  can 
do  for  you.  by  marking  and  mailing  this 
aupoa.  It  will  be  the  first  step  upward. 
Choose  your  future  from  this  list,  then 
get  this  coupon  into  the  mail  today. 
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Crsaing  it  down,  down.  Milirent  shut 
r  eye s;  hands  seized  her  by  both 
shouldtn  and  held  her  terribly  tight. 
"CeoT r  she  screamed  “We’re  going!" 

His  cry  and  the  sudden  relaxation  of 
his  grip  on  her  shoulders  roused  her  to 
realise  that,  just  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  a  rising  gust  had  straightened 
the  plane;  It  was  not  powerful  enough 
or  in  time  wholly  to  save  the  winra;  a* 
the  plane  straightened  and  the  propel¬ 
lers  bored  horizontally  again  Into  the 
gale,  the  tip  of  the  lower  left  wing 
■truck  the  cre.t  of  a  wave  Water 
splashed  and  sprayed;  the  wing  struck 
a  floe;  wood  crashed;  then  the  wing 
cleared  and.  the  tractors  having  their 
hold,  the  plane  arose  strongly,  steadily, 
higher  and  higher. 

JV^AGB  was  done;  how  much  and  of 
what  nature  Mllicent could  not  ruew 
Whatever  It  was.  the  machine  continued 
to  rise— up  to  the  high,  steadier  winds  a 
thousand  feet,  a  thousand  yards  above 
the  lake.  Now.  when  the  light*  of  the 
wreck  were  faint  specks  far  below  and 


the  gleams  and  reflections  from  the 
waves  and  the  ice  slabs  were  all  one 
even,  metallic  moon  shimmer.  Milirent 
wa*  aatisftefl  with  the  height;  she  al¬ 
tered  the  angle*  to  cease  the  ascent.  In¬ 
stantly  the  planes,  no  longer  tilted  back 
to  rise,  tumbled  forward  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  began  to  drop. 

Halfway  to  the  water  it  dropped 
before  she  checked  the  fall,  before  the 
wing*  rested  on  the  wind  again,  before 
the  tractors  grasped  the  gale  and  the 
machine  began  to  climb.  Up;  up. 
higher  even  than  before  Milirent  steered 
before  she  dared  attempt  to  cease  the 
ascent.  Instantly,  upon  the  attempt, 
the  same  accident  followed— the  fall. 
Once  more,  but  with  greater  struggle, 
she  succeeded  in  setting  the  tractor*  to 
climbing;  and  she  knew  it  was  no  acci¬ 
dent  which  had  happened  The  damage 
done  when  the  wing  struck  the  floe  was 
disaster,  only  the  more  awful  and  un¬ 
merciful  because  it  wa*  not  immediate. 
The  biplane  could  rise  hut  whatever 
was  smashed  or  displaced  threw  the 
machine  forward  when  it  was  set  to  fly 
level  or  to  descend  and  flung  It.  tum¬ 
bling  headlong,  from  the  skv.  A  third 
terrible  test,  made  with  all  the  skill  and 
caution  which  Milirent  could  summon, 
left  no  doubt.  When  the  wings  had 
caught  and.  climbing,  for  the  moment 
made  her  safe.  Milirent  turned  and 
looked  at  the  comrade  who  had  stakrd 
his  Jife  with  her*. 

Like  her,  he  was  gasping  for  breath, 
but  that  was  exhaustion  from  the 
stifling  rush  of  the  fall  and  now  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  rare  arctic  air  a  mile  above 
the  lake.  As  she  turned  to  him  he 


hunter  hide*  a  lady’s  slipper  in  his 
breast. 

There  was  only  a  second’s  silence. 
Thoughts  fly  far  in  seconds. 

Burt  stooped  over  again,  picked  up 
the  slipper  and  handed  it  to  her  gin¬ 
gerly.  ”0h.  well,”  he  said  with  a  bitter 
-mile.  ”1  suppose  you’ll  tell  him  this 
loo.” 

"Tell  whom?” 

The  Westerner  jerked  his  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  front  door.  "The 
mnn  you  intended  all  along  to  marrv 
while  you  were  amusing  yourself  with 
me.” 

"Did  he  say  so?” 

Burt  nodded.  "Your  father  did  too. 
Isn’t  it  true?" 

There  was  another  second. 

"And  you  believed  me  capable  of 
thnt?”  Her  lips  curled  with  supreme 
icorn,  but  her  eyes  were  searching 
his.  "He — you — all  men — there's  only 
one  thing  any  of  you  want  of  me”  And 
now  her  lip  could  no  longer  curl  with 
scorn;  it  drooped  and  trembled  and  *hc 
looked  just  sorrowful  and  sweet,  and 
oh.  ao  poignantly  unconscious  of  her 
bewildering  beauty  • 

He  was  not!  "There  is  only  one  thing 
/  want  in  all  the  world.”  he  said  in  a 
voice  she  had  heard  here  before;  "every 
word  I  said  while  wa  ware  alone  1 
meant.  You  believed  it  then.  You’ve 
got  to  believe  it  now.  I  couldn’t  ever 
get  that  hateful  money  now,  even  if  I 
wanted  it!  Oh.  lovely  little  thing  I 
never  saw  until  to-night — Just  believe 
thnt  and  forgive  all  the  rest!” 

Her  bosom  rose,  and  her  heart  went 
out  to  him,  despite  her  troubled  head. 
"But  the  cruel  things  you  said  -oh, 
Burt,  I  don’t  know  what  to  think!" 
Isabel  Carter  was  trembling  violently. 


Madcap 


<  n— 
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the  plane  flying  on  over  the  lake. 
The  gale  wa*  pressing  stronger  and 
stronger  against  the  wings,  blowing 
with  awful  unevenness  down  low  over 
the  water.  It  seemed  to  press  all 
against  wings  on  one  side  ami  not  ut 
all  upon  the  other,  half  turning  the 
plane  nnd  tumbling  it  about.  When  she 
shifted  to  meet  that  pressure  the  squall 
•prang  against  the  other  wings  and  re¬ 
leased  the  side  which  had  been  laboring. 
Up.  up,  to  riae;  that  was  Millevnt’s  in¬ 
stinct ;  to  descend  still  lower  sapped  her 
strength  In  physical  struggle  against 
the  muscle*  obeying  her  will  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  spontaneous  reflexes  of  self- 
preservation  which  jerked  nnd  tugged 
■t  her  to  save  herself  by  soaring  up. 
But  she  was  obliged  to  descend,  other¬ 
wise  the  line,  with  one  end  held  on  the 
•hore,  would  be  torn  away  before  It 
reached  the  wreck.  She  had  been  per 
haps  three  hundred  feet  above  the  bluff 
when  Geoff  dropped  the  line;  hnlfwny 
out  to  those  little  specks  of  yellow  lan¬ 
tern*  on  the  mnsts,  she  was  not  half  a* 
high  above  the  water.  She  tumble.! 
through  a  tear  in  the  gale— a  little  tear 
only :  she  caught  the  plane  before  it  had 
fallen  fifty  feet,  straightened  It  again 
toward  the  lanterns  and  steered  on  re¬ 
maining  at  the  level  to  which  sh,  had 
fallen.  The  gale  gave  way  before  her. 
sustaining  her  below  but  suddenly  let¬ 
ting  the  machine  shoot  forward  two 
hundred  yard*  in  headlong  rush;  then 
the  storm  wa*  on  the  wings,  stopping 
them,  upturning  them,  trying  to  tumble 
them  back.  She  tipped  the  wings  des¬ 
perately  to  meet  that  attack  and  dived, 
dived,  sheering  at  the  same  time  to  the 
right  ao  that  ns  she  fell  she  should 
carry  the  line  aero**  the  wreck.  The 
lantern  specks  ahead  nnd  below  swelled 
swiftly  to  glows  showing  fnee*.  arms, 
shoulders-  the  form  of  a  woman  bound 
buck  to  a  mast,  a  mnn  holding  a  child. 
They  were  gone;  the  ship  was  gone; 
only  the  waves — gleaming,  wildly  toss¬ 
ing,  glinting  up  the  moonlight  from 
green,  glassy  slabs  of  ice — approached 
the  propellers:  down,  down  to  those 
waves  and  those  gleaming  slabs  the 
plane  was  diving. 

"Done!  All  right  Done,  done!" 

WITH  the  shout  from  behind.  Miliocnt 
felt  a  blow  on  her  shoulder  When 
they  dived  Over  the  wreck  Geoff  had  let 
the  line  go;  whether  it  had  fallen  true 
or  had  missed,  it  was  gone,  and  she 
had  nothing  now  to  think  of  but  the 
plane,  Geoff,  and  herself.  At  ’he  blow 
on  her  shoulder  she  threw  herself  back 
and  strained  with  hands  and  feet  to 
pull,  pull  the  plane  straight  again,  to 
•top  its  dive,  but  the  storm  squall  which 
the  instant  before  had  attempted  to 
turn  the  plane  over  backward  was  now 


Here  is  your  future  charted  for  you,  based  on  the 
actual  average  earnings  of  trained  and  untrained  men. 

Which  way  will  you  go?  You’ll  either  go  up,  through  training, 
to  a  position  that  means  good  money  and  more  comforts  as  the 
years  go  by,  or  you'll  go  down,  through  lack  of  training,  into 
the  ranks  of  the  poorly  paid. 


You  never 
saw  a 
germ  die — 


bichloride  of  mercury  or  carw...« 

preparation!.  Thcw  will  destroy  germ*, 
unle^A  uteJ  with  the  greatest  care,  are  dangerous  even  to  human  life. 

Why  take  a  chance  with  poisons  when  there  is 


Dioxogen  is  as  safe  as  water- 
more  effective  than  bi-chloride — 

and  ten  times  as  effective  a  germicide  as  a  carbolic  solution.  £ 

No  disease  germ  can  live  in  the  presence  of  Dioxogcn.  Ycl  il 
is  so  safe,  so  non-destructive  of  human  tissue,  that  it  can  be  used 
freely  even  in  the  mouth  of  a  child. 

A  few  of  its  every  day  uses: 

For  the  mouth  and  teeth. 

As  a  gargle  for  sore  throat. 

For  cuts  and  uounds. 
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Ilfd  at  her  and.  Machine  forward  a 
f»d.  patted  hrr  on  the  shoulder. 

•You  did  it!"  he  shouted  to  her.  She 
1  to  ST*-**  hi*  words. 


her.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms  sud¬ 
denly  for  just  a  moment  and  somethin*; 
set  her  veins  on  fire.  To  run  off  and 
secretly  marry  Geoff  Parnall!  What  an 
adventure,  what  u  secret  to  whisper  to 
the  other  girls  in  school !  Besides,  she 
really  wanted  to  do  it,  and  Geoff— oh, 
how  hard  he  held  her  and  kissed  her 
when  she  proposed  it  and  for  wild,  reck¬ 
less  minutes  planned  it  with  her  before, 
very  much  ashamed,  he  “came  to  him¬ 
self,"  as  lie  put  it,  begged  her  to  forgive 
him  for  saying  anything  at  all  to  her, 
and  brought  her  back  to  the  school  like 
u  reproved  child. 

She  was  furious  at  him  for  weeks, 
sent  back  hi*  letter*  unopened  and  re¬ 
fused  to  see  him  when  he  came  to  see 
her;  afterword,  long  afterward,  they 
were  companions  again,  but  the  ecstasy 
of  romance  had  been  spent;  it  had  be¬ 
come  not  only  proper  but  expected  fur 
them  to  marry;  everyone  was  saying 
how  suitable  it  would  lie.  Geoff  was 
working  and  doing  excellently,  and  he 
cared  fur  nu  one  else— he  never  hud 
cared  for  anyone  else.  But  he  hud  Jet 
love  go  stale,  she  said.  Stulc?  She  hud 
repeated  thut  to  him  only  n  few  hours 
lefore.  Stole? 

THE  biplone,  higher  than  Milicent 
ever  hod  down  la-fore,  wo*  riding  with 
the  wind;  the  speed  seemed  less,  there- 


A  fill  HI  LVI» 


Why  a  BLEND  of  good  tobaccos  is 
better  than  any  ONE  tobacco 

Some  day  the  scientist  who  grew  a  fruit  which 
was  half  pear  and  half  apple  may  be  able  to  "aott" 

rich  tobacco  with  mild  tobacco  and  grow  a  new.  un¬ 
heard-of  leaf  having  the  qualities  of  tevenl  tobaccos. 
But  until  he  docs,  no  one  kind  of  tobacco  can  ever  be 
both  nch  and  yet  delicately  mild  at  the  same  tunc. 

It  ispim  a  KrW  of  good  W*wrro»  Harmony  Pipe  Blmd 
give.  ,ou  thu  dniraUe  flaw  •  rabauldno.  '  «>  nh 

and  mild  tobacco*  are  rwrfy  waud  to  on*  another  and  rsndy 


ht-rsdf  alone;  now  when  she  died  *hr  fore,  until,  looking  down,  she  saw  thut 
wiu*t  take  Goff  with  her,  the  speck  of  light  which  was  the  lion- 

That  so-med  to  her.  somehow,  a  par-  fire  had  almost  vanished  far  behind  and 
ticularly  intimat*  thing  to  do — tp  <ie-  the  lanterns  und  the  lights  of  the  house" 
itroy  oneself  alone  with  another,  ller  were  gone:  Mow  lay  wide,  black 

—ul  and  Gruff's — freed  at  the  tame  stretches  which  did  not  gleam  in  the 

instant,  probably  —  would  start  out  moonlight;  a  bright,  white  shaft  of  light 
pretty  close  together.  Arthur's  wouldn't  shut  ucruss,  moving  from  north  to 
anywhere  about;  no,  Arthur’s  would  south— the  headlight  nf  a  train:  the  bi- 

dill  he  safely  In  him  way  down  there  plane  swept  over  the  line  of  that  light, 

»n  the  ground  where  he  was  standing  passed  to  the  left  nf  a  cluster  of  light* 

l-nde  the  bonfire  nuite  warm  and  which  must  he  the  street  arcs  of  some 
M-eure,  looking  up  for  them  into  the  sky.  little  city,  and  was  over  the  dnrk  farm* 
If  he  had  seen  them  the  last  time  they  again, 
tumbled,  prubaldy  he  knew  that  some-  The  wind  at  that  elevation  might  lie 
thing  was  seriously  the  matter.  Un-  blowing  sixty  miles  an  hout*;  the  twin 
iloubtrdly  he  was  worried  and  loudly  tractors  wore  capable  of  more  than  that 
concerned  aUmt  her;  he  was  doing  spend,  und  Milicent  liud  fed  them  full 
everything  he  could  to  help  her.  tele-  power  on  starting  and  had  not  «hul  it 
phoning  for  a  doctor,  likely  enough,  and  off.  Geoff  and  she  were  dying  west 
ordering  more  lights  to  be  shown  to  the  away  from  the  lakr  at  double  the  rate 
>ky  to  guide  her  But  did  he  wish  that  of  the  wind.  Might  they  rule  out  of  the 
he  were  up  here  in  Geoff’s  place  to  fall  gale  and  drsrrnd  In  some  safer  eddv? 
with  her?  No;  Milicent  knew  that  he  The  chance  of  it  that  they  might 
did  not.  It  was  not  from  slowness  of  live.  Geoff  and  she  stirred  her  from 
wit  or  from  lack  of  agility  that  he  hud  her  stupor.  Also  Geoff  was  "linking 

failed  to  do  what  Geoff  had  done;  her;  fur  "iimc  time  he  hud  hern  striking 

Arthur  had  understood  what  she  was  and  shaking  her.  But  drowsiness  -the 
attempting  and  when  hr  had  failed  to  drowsiness  of  altitude  of  which  she  had 
prevent  her  from  setting  out  he  hud  had  heard  but  never  had  suffered  before— to- 
no  impulse  to  accompany  her  to  do-  goUter  with  the  torpor  of  the  cokd.aot  her 
* i ruction,  nut  Geoff  had  had  no  in-  fancying,  recollecting,  dreaming  again, 
pulse  but  to  he  with  her;  and.  as  she  “Forgive  forgive  me.  Geoff!  1  I 

lay  back  with  her  shoulder*  in  his  love  you!" 

gra*p,  the  knew  that,  now  the  impulse  She  thought  she  said  the  words;  she 
had  passed,  he  had  no  regret;  he  was  formed  them  in  her  heart,  though  prob- 
with  her  still  and  still  exulted  in  that,  ably  her  lips  could  not  move  at  all;  but. 
And  perhaps,  perhaps,  she  might  have  us  though  Geoff  heard  them,  he  cried 
run  off  with  Arthur  that  night  or.  at  any  out  in  reply.  What  he  cried  If  Indeed 
ratr.  have  married  him  the  next  month.  he  said  more  than  her  name-  she  did 

Contempt  for  him  and  for  herself  nut  know,  but  she  knew  that  they  were 

came  and  with  it  loathing  of  him  for  falling  at  last  and  he  did  not  blame  her 

his  warmth  and  safety  down  there  and  nor  was  he  suit)'  that  he  wns  there  with 

for  his  hot.  passionate  profe-slons  now  her.  The  cry  told  hrr  only  that  he 

Ixcomc  profane  God  Had  made  them  loved  her  he  loved  her.  and  before  they 

for  each  other?  Providence  had  planned  died  he  was  telling  her  once  more, 
that  neither  had  made  thomistake  of  The  machine  was  tumbling  over;  *1- 
marrying  before  they  met;  everything  ready  it  had  fallen  far.  far  down;  it 
had  been  guided  ao  that  they  should  made  n  loop,  now  another  with  the  pro¬ 
meet  now  and  love?  Their  lives  in-  pellers  still  whirring;  next,  it  seemed 

•eparable,  they  were  given  to  each  other  to  rest-  It  hud  come  about  facing  into  the 

forever!  wind  somehow,  and.  all  of  themselves. 

Geoff  had  never  said  things  of  that  the  propellers  pulled  and  the  planes 

*ort— dear,  gallant,  old  Geoff!  When  found  support  on  the  air;  then  slowly 

he  was  a  little  boy  anJ  she  was  a  little  they  slipped,  gliding  down  backward; 

girl  he  had  just  teased  her — and  fought  now  more  swiftly;  now  slowly;  now. . .. 

any  other  boy  who  tried  to.  After  she 

was  twelve.  Geoff  stopped  teasing.  She  fPHE  persistent  sound  which  Milicent 

had  scarlet  fever  that  year  and,  when  1  had  been  hearing  for  some  moment* 

everyone  was  being  kept  out  of  the  before  she  came  to  consciousness  proved 

house.  Geoff  used  to  come  over  and  to  be  a  doctor's  voice:  he  was  relating 

climb  the  big  elm  just  outside  her  win-  in  detail  to  some  one  else  the  condition 

dow  to  see  her  when  they  set  her  up  in  of  some  willful,  stubborn  person— re¬ 
led.  and  to  wave  at  her.  He  was  quite  ferred  to  as  "she"  and  "her"— who 

strange  in  his  manner  toward  her  when  seemed  to  have  disconcerted  and  hum- 

*he  was  about  again  and  embarrassed  bled  the  doctor  rather  recently  by  re- 

:r  a  stay  he  had  never  been  before  fusing  to  die.  More  than  that,  as  he 

When  he  went  East  to  school  he  wrote  was  confessing  to  his  associate,  it  had 

to  her  cverv  week  or  so  —  sometime*  become  evident  that  she  was  no  longer 

more  often,  but  always  in  a  casual,  half-  in  much  dungcr  of  dying;  her  cornn, 

serious  way  -sending  funny  but  very  which  originally  had  been  quite  com- 

confiding  little  caricatures  of  his  expert-  plete,  proved  to  have  been  induced 

cnee  She  went  East  to  school  also,  and  chiefly  by  the  cold  and.  now  that  she  had 

lie  ran  up  pretty  often  over  Sundays  to  had  care,  little  seemed  to  be  the  matter, 

see  her  It  was  in  his  junior  year  at  This  willful  person  seemed  to  have 
college  when  he  was  nineteen  and  very  fallen  from  somewhere  into  a  field 

well  known  for  his  rowing  and  for  hi*  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 

part  in  "The  Hasty  Podding*  play  and  house  where  Milicent  now  was.  No  one 

when  he  was  altogether  very  popular  knew  how  far  she  had  fallen,  for  no 

—  it  was  that  spring  when  she  was  six-  one  had  seen  the  fall,  but  the  machine 

teen  that  they  went  canoeing  alone  that  was  very  badly  shuttered  and  both  the 

afternoon  and  both  of  them  quite  lost  man  and  the  girl  were  unconscious, 

their  heads,  or  at  least  she  did.  Geoff  However,  the  man  had  retained  con- 

begrrd  her  not  to  become  eneaged  to  sciousnrxs  for  some  time  after  the  fall; 

anyone  else,  please,  because  he  loved  (Cmtinned  on  poor  32) 
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A  Magazine  for  Men  and  Women  of  Affairs 

That  is  because  people  are  thinking  more  seriously 
than  ever  before  and  they  know  that 

WORTHWHILE  ARTICLES 

are  always  to  lie  found  in 


famous  for  presenting  big  FACTS  in  strong,  perfectly 
written,  timely  contributions  on  vital  subjects  by  the 
world's  greatest  authorities. 

New  editors  are  making  thus  vigorous.  30-year-old 
magazine  more  important  month  after  month.  It  is  the 
one  periodical  above  all  others  that  magazine  readers 
should  include  in  their  subscription  lists  for  1917. 

While  FORUM  is  famous  for  its  important  con¬ 
structive  articles,  there  is  plenty  of  lighter  vein  relief 
in  its  pages— high-class  humor  and  excellent  verse- 
making  it  the  ideal  periodical  for  the  home. 

Despite  the  greatly  increased  costof  production  FORUM’S 
subscription  price  has  not  yet  been  raised.  It  still  is 
only  $2.50  per  year.  Send  checks  or  money -orders  to 
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A  Live  Link 

Between  Bookkeeping  and  Credits 

By  W.  W.  Wi MM*.  Thm  ByBm-DrsamM 
C~*mm*Ky.  Wh+Jc+U  Dry  CW«.  5Wf  L+k*  at,.  Utsh 


FIGURING  AND  AC HIN ES 

PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS -SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED  AS 
LOW  AS  *125 


urr 


entered  on  a  foim  D  on  which  di*eount  i*  added 
"  verification,  and  «hr  customer  is  tlven  credited 
«tn  alio  allows  an  itrnmation  of  bilU  covered  by 


tbm  tabulated  on  another  form  (E)  according  to  ledger*  A- K 
«nt  is  deducted  and  the  balance  compared  with  the  bank 
rp  on  the  Burroughs  i  before  the  money  goes  to  the  bank. 
>iied  in  polling,  and  form  E  carries  forward  daily  totals  to  • 
I  entered  on  the  general  ledger. 


In  a  big  wholesale  business  like  ours,  credits  and  collects 
are  as  vital  to  profit  protection  as  the  combination  lock  on  a  fire¬ 
proof  safe. 

Accurate  information,  instantly  available,  as  to  the  status  of 
every  account,  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  credit  manager. 

He  can’t  afford  to  wait  for  month-end  balances:  he  can’t  afford 
even  to  wait  until  somebody  checks  over  and  adds  up  items  on 
one  account,  because  the  delay  may  hold  up  a  long  distance  call, 
interrupt  the  dictation  of  an  important  letter  or  keep  a  customer 
waiting.  He  can’t  risk  mistakes  due  to  the  fact  that  a  customer’s 
account  doesn’t  show  current  payments  because  the  bookkeeper  is 
behind  with  hisworkandcurrcntcreditpostingshavcnotbeenmadc. 

"What  Is  Blank  A  Company’s  Balance ?” 

When  I  ask  that  question  now.  I  get  the  answer — at  ooce — 
and  /  know  it's  correct. 

With  Burroughs  Direct -to -Ledger  Posting  such  valuable  in¬ 
formation  is  obtained  cusily.  for  several  reasons,  chief  of  which 
■re  the  following: 

1.  With  this  machine  we  post  directly  to  the  ledger  leaf, 
entering  old  balance,  date,  item,  special  dating,  credits  and  soon, 
merely  by  depressing  a  few  keys  and  touching  the  operating  bar.  It 
uvea  so  much  time  that  our  postings  are  up  to  date  every  day. 

2.  The  machine  automatically  computes  the  balance,  which 
in  always  the  Inst  entry  in  the  right  hand  column  of  the  ledger  page. 
And  the  balance  is  riiht,  for  the  Burroughs  can  t  make  errors 
in  addition  or  subtraction. 


Digitized  by  Google 


Only  One  Day  for  Our  Statements  and  Trial  Balance 


to  be  from  S  to  10  day*  in  arrenr*  and  customers’  account* 
alter  the  itatcmcnt*  were  rendered. 

We  Have  an  Interesting  Cash -Received  System 


Burroughs  Helps  Us  with  Business  Analysis 


of  the 


98  Burroughs  Models 

»e*  are  made  in  OS  model*  some  one  of  wliich  i*  adapt- 
Consult  your  hanbrr  «■  telephone  liook  loe  the  addrr  <* 
of  the  I  70  otT.rea  maintained  by  the  Burrough.  Adding  Machine 
•"  «>»*  doited  State,  and  Canada. 
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for  cuts  and  scrapes 


1917  Acousticon 

Deposit  FREE  e*p"sn.o 


Can  Germany  make  peace  now ? 

If  not  now,  when  and  how? 

How  goes  life  inside  Germany? 

In  the  towns,  the  cities,  the  country? 

Are  the  people  back  home  starving? 

What  do  they  eat,  what  does  it  cost? 

How  is  it  distributed? 

Are  the  Germans  losing  heart? 

Have  they  had  a  change  of  heart? 

What  do  they  think  of  each  of  their  allies  ? 

Of  their  enemies? 

Of  America  ? 

These  and  other  questions  are  answered  in 

INSIDE  THE 
GERMAN  EMPIRE 

in  The  Third  Year  of  the  War 
w.lk  .  Fao-cutl  k>  iiMi  W.  Cm..* 

By  HERBERT  BAYARD  SWOPE 

A  FASCINATING  portrayal  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  most 
completely  organized  society  in  the  world— Germany  at  the 
outset  of  the  third  year  of  the  war.  On  the  pages  of  the  book  stand 
out  the  marvelous  foresight,  the  almost  perfect  unity,  the  iron  dis¬ 
cipline  which  make  of  seventy  millions  of  men,  women  and  children 
a  great  tattling  force  whose  vanguard  is  the  army  and  navy. 

Contains  the  most  tremendous  lessons  for  every  American  cili/cn 
-lessons  of  two  kinds — lessons  as  to  what  to  do  and  w  hat  not  to  do. 

James  \Y  Gerard.  American  Ambassador  to  the  German  Empire, 
writes  in  hi.  Foreword:  "The  facts  and  impressions  contained  in 
this  tiook  ....  form  an  important  contribution  to  contemporaneous 
history  and  possess  a  referential  value  for  the  future." 


16  full-page  illustrations.  Price  S 2.00  net 
Get  it  from  your  bookseller  to-day 


Published  by  THE  CENTURY  CO.  New  York  City 


To  Know  What  You  Want 

b  to  ovoid  worry  and  expense.  How  often  have  you  heard  your  friends 
who  have  built  houses,  say,  "// /  had  only  known  beforehand"  about  thi* 
or  that  detail  of  house-planning.  When  you  make  your  House  Plan*, 
save  time  and  confusion  for  yourself  and  your  architect  by  knowing  what 
you  want.  You  eon  get  that  with  the  least  expense  and 

the  most  pleasure  by  subscribing  to 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

Begm  your  lubseripthn  now  with  The  Spring  Building  Number 

Tie  BaiUmg  irnifd  February  1st,  will  he  of  immense  value  |<>  everyone 

interested  in  houses  and  of  particular  worth  to  those  who  are  planning  to  build  this 
year,  ll  "ill  contain  dnenptite  articles  and  illustrations  of 

TS,  llWr.  Ih.„  T*r  KrmuMUJ  II emu  Tti  SktSief  Fftk 

V,  Brut  //-sir  train  HttnJt 

74c  Srmrn  I  hair  Dnif  ’.vau  Srrrrai 

74e  The  Garner  Dnn 

fme  If 'rearm?  I’lani  fr  „  S/OOO  Ilnur 

Tie  Fetrvmy  Namier  mill  contain  the  plans  and  elevations  of  the  prire-»inning  house  in 
the  recent  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  Comfriitum  conducted  hy  the  Oregon  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  This  S3000  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  every, 
thing  from  the  excavation  to  the  last  fixture. 

SPECIAL  OFFF.  R:  Seven  Mont  It  a  for  One  Dollar 

Slnllr  rap"  *c  each 

'#•  •«-!  •  trniA*  Brit  vM  smi  AdiY  k*gte  tmmsdtguh' 
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Temperature  Test 


Through  tin-  long  night.  the  cold  lias  been 
noiselessly  working  to  pm  shackles  on  jour 
engine. 

It  has  thickened  the  lubricating  oil.  made 
a  veritable  refrigerator  of  the  g.i>  pus>.igcs  and 
nut  the  temperature  of  the  gasoline  plunging 
downwards. 

In  short,  it  hits  done  almost  everything 
possible  to  make  the  engine  "stiff"  and  the  fuel 
slow  to  vaporize. 

Vet  when  you  take  the  wheel  of  your  car 
these  winter  mornings  and  press  jour  fool  on 
the  starting  button,  it  i-*  up  to  jour  electrical 
system  to  undo  all  this  in  a  moment. 

Sueli  mornings  as  these  provide  a  severe  test 
of  your  car's  electrical  equipment.  And  on 


"stiff”  engine  at  high  speed.  This,  in  turn, 
demands  a  generator  that  dc*es  its  part  in  keep* 
ing  the  st«>rage  lottery  fully  charged.  Ami.  of 
course,  there  must  lx-  a  "fat"  >|Kirk  in  the  com¬ 
bustion  chandlers. 

• 

Westing  house  Starting  Motors  are  built  to 
turn  over  the  Hjwhcrl  of  a  cold  engine  at 
from  150  to  175  revolutions  a  minute,  insuring 
rapid  vaporizing  of  the  gas.  and  to  do  it  with 
the  least  current,  so  as  not  to  drain  the 
lottery. 

Westing  house  Generators  liegin  charging  the 
battery  at  low  engine-speed,  hut  are  so  regu¬ 
lated  that  they  do  not  overcharge  it  at  high 
speed.  We-tinghouM'  Ignition  l 'nits  can  lie 
counted  u|x>n  to  put  the  spark  where  it’s 


M»(«.  Truck. 
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such  mornings  as  these*  yon  appreciate  the 
exceptional  engineering  ability  and  the  extra 
care  that  go  into  Westinghousc  Kquipmcnt. 


needed  when  it’s  needed. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  the  makers  of 
the  lif tv-three  automobiles  here  named  are  will- 
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A  quirk  start  in  cold  weather  requires  a 
starter  with  capacity  to  whirl  the  flywheel  of  a 


ing  to  pay  the  higher  price  for  Westinghouse 
hquipmunt. 
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Plays  of  the  Season 


popularity  and  h«n-  he  fall*  to  disgrace 
j  by  paying  tw>  much  attention  to  an  i-tcr-  1 
nal  ingenue  who  seek*  to  Billie  Burke  it 
to  the  end.  The  play  has  much  true 
and  searching  talk.  There  flushes  in  it 
.  now  and  again  a  knowledge  of  other 
way*  than  the  all-pervading  one  which, 
truth  to  tell,  is  neither  great  nor  white. 

|  Mis-  Rachel  Crother*  has  erne  to  the 
theatre  only  after  a  long  walk  in  the 
country.  Emma  I*uan  is  Angie,  most 
beloved  of  all  the  old  ludies.  This  ad-  . 
mi  ruble  actress  can  say  much  with  the  ' 
droop  of  her  shoulders  and  more  with 
the  flexing  of  hands,  but  her  superla¬ 
tive  medium  of  expression  is  a  rarely 
sympathetic  voice.  Miss  liunn's  per¬ 
formance  as  Angie  is  tender,  but  this 
tenderness  never  disintegrates  into  the 
superyirldir.g  softness  of  mush.'  Two 
good  performances  are  ever  so  much 
bettor  than  one.  for  the  highest  art  of 
acting  is  brought  out  when  one  person 
plays  into  the  hands  of  another.  Regi¬ 
nald  Barlow  is  A»*.  the  husband  of 
Angie,  and  he  and  Miss  f>unn  act  to¬ 
gether  *ith  the  finest  sort  of  team¬ 
work.  The  play  contains  a  number 
of  sharp  and  clever  rharaclcrixalions 
which  are  well  played.  The  comedy 
ta  a  bit  careless  in  construction,  and 
now  and  again  it  inclines  to  talkiness, 
but  the  talk  is  good  talk.  und.  all  in  all. 
the  play  merits  the  praise  due  a  theat¬ 
rical  entertainment  with  an  insight  into 
life  "Old  1-adr  31”  is  redeemed  from 
sentimentalism  by  its  occasional  touches 
of  acid  humor  and  by  its  rare  discretion. 

Shamrleen  Optimism 

-pOl.LYANNA"  is  occasionally  hu- 
i  mo  rout,  but  never  acid,  and  four 
acts  of  high  intentions  and  good  deed* 

1  provide  a  fearful  strain  for  folk  who 
still  have  something  about  them  of  origi¬ 
nal  sin.  •*l*ollyanna”  is  a  dramatic  trifle, 
but  it  stands  as  the  type  of  a  danger- 
r-ut  tendency  in  American  diamn.  No¬ 
body  ha*  the  right  to  n-»ume  that  of 
1.11  philosophies  optimism  is  necessarily 
the  best,  and  surely  it  is  pra-sumptuou* 
to  preach  that  there  Is  no  situation  in 
which  it  is  not  advisable  to  telephone 
for  the  nearest  optimist.  “The  glad 
play”  preaches  this  theory  more  shame-  | 
,  leasly  than  any  play  which  New  York  ; 
has  seen  in  several  season  a.  The  hero¬ 
ine.  and  her  name  is  Tolly-anna,  de-  . 
.  dares  in  the  first  net  that  she  purposes 
to  ”lind  something  In  everything  to  be 
glad  about.”  Now.  any  inelastic  pro¬ 
gram  is  evil,  hut  this  one  is  particu¬ 
larly  to  be  condemned.  Most  of  the 
flue  work  in  the  world  is  done,  not  by 
glad  people,  but  by  individuals  who  are 
furiously  and  radiantly  mad  about  some 
thing.  Their  inspiration  is  not  things 
as  they  are.  but  things  as  they  ought 
to  be-  and  will  be.  too.  if  enough  per- 
•on*  ran  be  persuaded  to  quit  gladness 
and  clean  up.  Patricia  Collinge  must  Ih1 
i  praised  for  her  skill  in  the  leading  riVle. 

1  It  is  no  easy  task  to  be  a  priggish  little 
!  heroine  for  a  whole  evening  without  in¬ 
furiating  an  audience.  Miss  Collinge 
make*  absolute  stickiness  a  not  unattrac¬ 
tive  quality.  So  twoyant  a  young  person 


Serea  tore  .Venes  from 

'tl'EN /*#;  if*/.)  s/vs 


These  Lovers  are  Kept  apart  by 

SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS 


EVE  LESLIE  ia  young,  beautiful,  appealing.  Wealth, 
luxury,  social  auccess  all  of  her  heart ’a  deaires  —  are 
within  her  reach.  But  they  have  a  price. 

Adam  Moore  ia  a  virile  young  American  with  ideals 
and  the  ability  to  achieve  them.  I  le  ia  struggling  to  gain 
aiirceas  and  the  heart  of  Eve  Lealie. 

Eve  admiiea  Adam  and  Seven  Deadly  Sins  ia  to 
yet  other  men  olfer  her  fiction  what  “Everyman” 
immediate  wenllh  and  eo-  waa  to  dramatic  literature, 
cial  power.  She  ia  tempted  yet  it  is  infinitely  more  in¬ 
to  take  the  short  and  may  lereatmg  becauae  it  ia  act  in 
road  to  success;  she  doe#  the  glamour  of  the  great 
not  tee  the  (longer*:  she  metropolis  the  place  of  all 
doea  not  know  that  Seven  places  to  teat  a  woman'* 
Deadly  Sina  ore  waiting  to  soul- -and  becauae  the  aina 
ensnare  her.  arc  typified  not  by  alle- 

Adam  fight#  for  her-and  ftoncal  figures,  but  by  men 
with  her.  The  lover*  eacapr  ■"<»  women-  who  embody 
from  one  trap  to  face  an-  *«v««  Seven 

other,  nlway*  there  ia  a  Deadly  Sins 
deadly  sin  spreading  itaal-  Seven  Deadly  Sina  ia  now 


These  great  stars  will  act  the  story  for  the  films 


»*•*■•  *.- */  u-w- 

Will  Adam's  love  con-  icon  ace  it  c 
quer  at  last?  Will  he  tri-  tome  theatre 
umph  with  hia  sweetheart  Your  enjoyr 
over  the  inmdious  forces  sene*  of  geve 

arrayed  against  them)  photoplaya-er 

I  hesc  questions  a  million  employing  one 

readers  of  The  Ladies'  Deadly  Sina  w 

World  are  asking.  These  if  you  first  bee. 

questions  will  absorb  your  with  its  charact 

interest  if  you  follow  Flor-  romantic  adver 

ence  Morse  Kingsley's  great  Ladies'  World, 

series  of  storir#  through  magazine  for  » 

current  numbers  of  The  10  cents  at 
Ladies'  World-  newsstand. 

Road  tho  story  in  TSo  La  dim*'  World 
Sff  (ho  films  in  your  favorrts  tAsatrs 


THE  LADIES  WORLD 


*>'• 


Will  Raise  its  Price 
to  $ 5 

The  present  rale  of  $4 
holds  good  until  February  llith 

Owing  to  I  he  tremendous  Increase 
In  the  coil  of  paper,  labor  and  mo- 
Uriah.  Vogue — rather  than  lower 
it  I  ilandard  of  production  In  the 
slightest  degree— Will  raise  Its  price 
onFeb.  /  5th,  from  S4  a  peat  to$  5. 

Vogue  ia  not  an  extravagance 
as  mere  fiction  magazines  are. 
It  is  an  economy,  rather.  Its 
advance  fashion  information 
and  authoritative  advice  insure 
you  against  “clothes  mistakes" 
and  save  you  many  times  its 
subscription  price. 

$1  Invested  in  Vogue 

*  hmr  laon  ol  »«%»r  loee  on  • 

•tnaU  tfl  ciioem  kei  «*»  «vwn 

Will  Save  You  $400 

Hit  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  ii 
the  trolly  e*i»e  naive  gown.  Clove* 
boot*.  Kata,  that  miaa  being  e*a<tly 
wKot  you  wan*  arc  the  onea  that  roi I 
mora  than  you  can  afford. 

Consider,  then,  that  for  *4- and  *4 
•uiely  ia  a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loao 
on  a  tingle  ilhrhosen  hat  or  gown  - 
you  may  have  before  you  throughout 
the  whole  year  thia  world-wide  fa«h. 
ion  authority,  thereby  insuring  the 
correctors*  of  your  gowning  and  mv 
in*  you  from  costly  mistakes 

24  Issues  for  $4 

I  «»#  ike  f  ue  util  rcOl/nw  fi« 

fAe  .Ol n/st/r  the  Amr*.\% i* 

'*•  W‘  *o*tr,i  •  to  fait'. 

t  'gee  n  feebhekrei  tuue  *  mouth.  iua 

4  nines  if  pole,  tobh+4  +t  Ike  Mtto#/  //. 
ISmb  e.w  H  tier  1/  n/toi  rf  ( 

fete,  no  the  tmtfi  n.Hv+Mt  She V  (to  /.* 

•  i«*i  .Y  .  r uteery  A/agetetme.  ut  IS*  At  .»*/ 
N'+»kb:  beet  MW  ,fieee*t  .1  /  (he  **’e  #*/  .»*,  i 

V  /.i»  rtO)  IJ  "lurr  ed  PsgOgf  A+1  if  ••• 

t*4e  er t**nr*ge  ot  /Ah  Ij4*1  ( 'kamr  OOet  w 

%4  s*  4  Of  |  nfeof,  H  IUh/1,  lew  efimJ  .If 

the  omte  eel  oelg  U  Af  II  him et  of  f  **•' 

$4  Now — $5  Later 

To  take  advantage  ol  this  Last  Chance 
Oiler  to  secure  Vogue  .1  P  .  *«r. 
your  order  must  be  in  the  mail  by 
midnight  of  February  15th;  after  that 
date,  Vogue  will  coat  you  $S.  Don’t 
bother  to  aend  money  now.  unleu  you 
wia|i.  Juat  fill  in  and  aend  in  the  coupon 
A  hill  will  be  aent  you  in  due  courae 

Last  chance  to  enter  your 
subscription  at  the  S4  rate 

VOGUE 

CV»»nf  X**t  PaM/Uwr 
WO'MUSK  Caur.  Uw 

Lati  rfeaare  ia  enter  row  u»bw » ipi»«a  »i  i  to  %4  rate 

VWtZ  443  Fourth  A  %*«**.  New  Yorfc  City 

w  ••  •••••WW  *4  Wrtap^r  «l«e 

e*  I  rrf**t»t|%sMv«.  at  f»*tt  -at  ••tala 
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Quick  Starts  on  Cold  Nights 

THK  theater  crowd  is  homeward  bound— your  party  is  seated  in  the  car, 
eagerly  awaiting  the  first  muffled  tones  of  the  engine.  Whether  the  start  is 
promptly  made,  or  whether  the  battery  is  too  feeble  to  do  the  work, 
depends  not  only  on  the  kind  of  battery,  but  also  on  the  service  bchimi  it. 


A  buttery  that  is  "super¬ 
vised  by  l‘rest-O-1  .ite  Serv¬ 
ice"  is  ijuite  certain  to  he  a 
lively,  healthy  source  of 
power. 

("old  weather,  hot  weather, 
roads,  speed,  traffic-  all  these 
things  have  one  effect  or 
another  upon  your  battery. 

But  no  matter  what  the 
conditions,  and  no  matter 
where  you  may  be,  Frest-O- 
l.ite  Service  is  at  your  dis¬ 
posal  to  help  you  keep  your 
battery  in  good  condition  and 
insure  your  satisfaction. 

In  addition  to  the  Frest-O- 


l.ite  Factory  Branches,  in¬ 
suring  direct  factory  service. 
there  are  special  service  sta¬ 
tions  in  cities  and  towns  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The 
service  rendered  to  all  car 
owners  in  avoiding  battery 
troubles  through  expert  in¬ 
spection.  is  a  valuable  thing 
to  you,  hut  is  rendered  with¬ 
out  cost. 

When  you  need  a  new  bat¬ 
tery,  remember  there  is  a 
Frest-O-Lite  Battery  of  cor¬ 
rect  size  for  your  car.  and  it 

will  give  you  superior  service 
and  satisfaction. 
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1917— A  Garden  Year  © 

At  no  time  in  many  years  has  the  im- 
portance  and  the  necessity  of  the 
home  garden  been  so  great  as  this  year. 

OUR  country  is  facing  a  critical  situation  in  the  7  - 

matter  of  food  supply,  and  yet  a  partial  remedy  is 
in  the  hands  of  most  every  individual.  One-half  of  TTSgM 
your  summer  living  expense  is  for  vegetables  that 
should  come  out  of  your  own  garden.  A  space  even 
as  small  as  25x50  planted  with  seeds  of  a  high  quality  Jy 

such  as  Henderson’s  is  sufficient  for  a  family  of  six 
throughout  the  entire  season.  Fresh,  crisp  vegetables 
every  day  should  be  reason  enough,  but  in  addition  ^ 
the  saving  makes  it  of  the  greatest  importance. 

To  get  the  full  results  from  your  garden  you  should  plant  the  best 
seeds  obtainable.  Seventy  years  of  successful  seedsgrowing  and  selling 
make  Henderson’sthestandard.  Henderson’s  Seeds  areTested  Seeds. 


areTested  Seeds. 


“Everything  for  the  Garden”  is  the  title  of  our  1917  catalogue. 
It  is  really  a  book  of  208  pages,  with  32  colored  plates  and  over  1000 
halftones,  all  from  actual  photographs.  Our  annual  catalogue  is 
always  exceptional,  but  this  year  we  believe  it  the  most  beautiful 
and  complete  we  have  ever  published. 

A  Remarkable  Offer  of 
Henderson’s  Specialties 

After  all  it  is  actual  results  which  count,  and  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
Henderson's  Tested  Seeds  we  have  made  up  the  Henderson  Collection,  consisting 
of  one  packet  of  each  of  the  following  six  great  specialties: 


Ponderosa  Tomato 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish 


Henderson's  Invincible  Asters 
M.inunoth  Butterfly  Pansies 
Spencer  Mammoth  Waved  Sweet  Peas 


To  obtain  the  largest  possible  distribution  for  our  annual  catalogue.  “Everything  for  the  Garden," 
we  make  the  following  unusual  offer:  Mail  us  10c  and  we  will  send  you  the  catalogue,  to¬ 
gether  with  this  remarkable  "Henderson  Specialty  Collection."  and  complete  cultural  directions. 


Teter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York  City 

l  enclose  herewith  10c  for  which  .end  catalogue  and  "Henderson's 
Specialty  Collection,  with  complete  cultural  directions,  as  advertised 
•  n  Collier's  W  eekly. 


ver 


Envelope  Counts 


3  S  C  3  S  h  to,,ca'on  »  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope 

-  -  which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted 

as  25c  sash  pa\  ment  on  any  order  for  seeds,  plants  or  bulbs  amounting 

to  one  dollar,  or  over.  Make  this  year  a  garden  year. 

PETEK  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Hudson  Super-Six  is  Not 
A  Brother  of  the  Six 

The  Feature  Which  Won  Its  Supremacy 
Is  Controlled  By  Hudson  Patents 


A  Six  now  rules  in  Motordom — where  the  trend,  not  long 
ago,  was  toward  added  cylinders.  A  Six  holds  all  the  worth¬ 
while  records.  A  Six  outsells  any  other  front-rank  car. 
But  it  is  the  Super-Six,  remember — with  the  Hudson  in¬ 
vention  which  added  80  per  cent  to  six-cylinder  efficiency. 


The  Light-Six  type,  some  years  ago.  attained 
the  heights  of  popularity.  It  so  excelled  the 
previous  types  that  it  was.  for  some  years, 
the  reigning  type. 

But  engineers  knew  that  in  the  Six  at  its 
best  fully  half  of  the  power  was  being  lost  in 
vibration.  They  knew  that  friction  and  wear, 
within  the  motor,  limited  its  endurance. 

Leading  engineers,  including  the  Hudson, 
started  out  to  end  these  faults.  For  a  time 
the  best  way  apparent  seemed  the  V-typc 
motor.  So  in  191  5  before  the  Super-Six  was 
presented — the  trend  was  to  Lights  and 
Twelves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  types 
soon  would  have  superseded  the  Sixes.  Maker 
after  maker  adopted  them.  The  Super-Six 
is  the  only  invention  which  turned  the  tide 
back  to  the  Six. 


It  Won  All  the  Laurels 

All  the  worth-while  records  have  been  won 
by  the  Super -Six.  That  is,  speed  records  for 
stock  cars.  Records  for  quick  acceleration. 
The  hill-climbing  records',  including  Pike's 
Peak. 

Endurance  rccords-^-most  important  of  all 
-  have  been  broken  by  enormous  margins. 
The  24-hour  record  was  broken  by  52  per  cent. 
The  transcontinental  record  was  twice  broken 
in  one  continuous  7.000-milc  round  trip. 

So  the  Super-Six  excels,  beyond  possible 
question,  in  every  quality  you  prize. 

For  men  who  want  a  great  car.  no  car  in  the 
field  today  approaches  the  Hudson  Super-Six. 


Now  25,000  Owners 

Now  25.000  fine-car  owners  are  driving  the 
Super-Six.  Could  we  have  supplied  them, 
there  would  have  been  thousands  more. 

The  Super-Six.  in  one  year,  has  come  to 
outsell  every  rival.  That  is.  every  car  above 
$1,200. 

In  that  year.  too.  we  have  made  Hudson 
bodies  studies  in  beauty,  luxury  and  comfort. 
So  the  Super-Six  looks  its  supremacy. 

The  car  is  now  equipped  with  a  gasoline 
saver,  also  a  development  of  Hudson. 

If  you  want  these  advantages,  and  a  type 
which  can’t  be  supplanted,  your  choice  must 
be  the  Hudson  Super-Six. 

Ixt  your  Hudson  dealer  show  you  Super-Six 
performance. 


An  Almost 
Twice-Better  Six 

What  changed  the  condition  was  the  Super- 
Six  invention,  made  by  Hudson  engineers. 

They  discovered  the  fault  in  the  Six.  Then 
they  worked  out  the  remedy.  The  result  was 
to  add  80  per  cent  to  efficiency,  with  no  added 
size  or  cylinders. 

That  vast  step  forward  made  the  Super-Six 
supreme.  Never  had  a  motor  shown  such 
power  for  its  size,  never  such  flexibility,  never 
such  endurance.  That  fact  is  still  true.  And 
the  evidence  is.  it  is  bound  to  long  remain  true. 

But  that  is  the  Super-Six  motor,  invented 
and  patented  by  Hudson. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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GMC  Trucks — Built  For  Hardest  Hauling 

What  is  it  that  makes  GMC  Trucks  superior?  What  accounts 
for  their  greater  pulling  ability — the  consistent ,  dependable 
service  they  give — the  low  operating  cost — the  low  upkeep  ? 


IT'S  their  practical,  common-sense  construc¬ 
tion,  their  simplicity,  their  correct  design— 
every  unit  built  with  a  factor  of  safety,  and 
easily  accessible. 

That's  it.  It’s  the  way  GMC  Trucks  are  built 
that  makes  them  superior — from  the  standpoint 
of  owner  and  driver. 

Because  of  their  simplicity  and  accessibility, 
GMC  Trucks  can  be  readily  cared  for  by  the 
average  driver.  Maintenance  cost  is  unusually 
low  -  repairs  and  replacements  practically  neg¬ 
ligible. 

You  can  buy  GMC  Trucks  knowing  confidently 
that  they  are  fitted  for  the  work  knowing  that 
they  will  withstand  the  hardest  kind  of  use 
more  than  that,  you  have  the  assurance  that 


with  reasonable  care  they  will  render  depend¬ 
able  service  and  operate  profitably. 

For  the  performance  of  thousands  of  GMC 
Trucks  in  hundreds  of  various  lines  of  business 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  stands  as  visible 
evidence  of  what  GMC  Trucks  can  do. 

Records  of  their  performance  in  a  business 
similar  to  yours,  enable  you  to  determine  accu¬ 
rately  what  they  will  do  for  your  business. 

The  GMC  Line  is  Complete 

There  are  GMC  Trucks  of  the  proper  size  and  type  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  any  business — six  sizes  in  all — 
.*.*  to  5-ton  capacity— chain  and  worm  drive. 

If  you  now  operate  motor  trucks — or  are  considering 
motor  trucks  for  your  business — we  urge  you  to  see  the 
nearest  GMC  dealer  or  communicate  with  TRUCK 
HEADQUARTERS.  Investigate  the  GMC  line. 


Write  for  illustrated  booklet  telling  of  the  CMC  Transcontinental  trip. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 


Direct  Factory  Branches: 


On,  o/  Ih.  Urut,  o f  Iht  Cmf  Motor, 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
New  York.  Boston,  Chicago, 


Philadelphia,  St.  Louis. 


Don  't  tell  mt  the  world  ain  't  growin 
better.  Mott  things  improve  v 

SLr-*- 


You  Cannot  Think  of  Mellowness 
Without  Thinking  of  Age 

A/JELLOWNESS  is  that  mildness,  smooth- 
V  ness  and  full  flavor  we  all  want  in  our 
pipe  tobacco,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of 
mellowing  tobacco  than  letting  it  age  naturally . 

Every  tin  of  Velvet  contains  selected  tobacco  age- mellowed 
two  years  in  the  original  wooden  hogshead— Nature’s  own 
patient  method— and  the  best  method  known  to  man. 
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PALM  BEACH 

AND  NOTES  ON  OTHER  PARTS  OF  FLORIDA 

AMERICAN  ADVENTURES  VIII— BY  JULIAN  STREET 


IF  I  were  to  personify  Jacksonville,  it  would  be,  I  think,  a*  an  amiable  young 
woman,  member  of  a  domestic  family,  whose  papa  and  mamma  had  m»%rd  to 
Florida  from  aomewhere  else  f«T  it  i.  as  hard  to  find  a  native  of  JacksomilU- 
in  that  rlty  u»  to  tl ml  a  native  New  Yorker  in  New  York.  Mi..  Jeekaoavillr'a 
papa,  aa  I  conrelvc  it.  hua  prospered  while  daughter  ha.  bvn  growing  up.  ami 
haa  Imutcht  for  her  a  line  law  house  on  a  main  «omer.  where  many  people  pax 
Having  reach*!  maturity,  Mias  Jarkaonville  wi.hea  to  be  in  Florida  society— 
to  give,  a.  It  were,  houae  partiea,  like  those  of  her  neighbor*.  the  other  winter 
reaorta.  She  area  people  paaainir  her  doora  all  winter  Ion*,  and  aho  any*  to  her¬ 
self:  "I  must  get  some  of  theae  people  to  come  in." 

To  thin  end  ahe  bruahea  off  the  walk,  lay.  a  carpet  up  the  atepa.  puta  flower* 
In  the  vaaea,  or d era  fancy  food  and  drink  Ifmm  the  very  admirable  Hotel 
Mason),  turn*  on 
the  light*  and  the 
victor,  leave*  the 
front  door  invit- 
I  n  g  I  y  open,  and 
hope*  for  the  beat. 

Soon  people  begin 
to  come  in.  but  a* 
ahe  meet*  them  ahe 
discover*  that  most 
of  them  have  come 
to  ace  papa  on  bu*i- 
ne»a;  only  a  few 
have  come  on  her 
account.  They  help 
themaelve*  to  aand- 
wlchea,  look  about 
the  room,  and  lis¬ 
ten  to  what  Mia* 

Jacksonville  haa  te 
any.  Nothing  hap- 
pen*.  Presently 
ahe  aaka  how  they 
like  the  chaira. 

"Very  comfort* 
ble,”  they  assure 
her. 

"Do  have  some 
more  to  eat  und 
drink,"  »ay*  she. 

"What  is  your 
history?"  a  itucst 
inquires,  after  a 
time. 

*‘I  haven’t  much 
history  to  speak 
of,”  she  replies. 

"They  tell  me  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  had 
his  territorial  gov¬ 
ernment  about  where  my  house  stands,  but  I  don’t  kffow  much  about  it-  We 
don’t  care  much  about  history  in  our  family.” 

“What  do  you  do  with  yourself?" 

"Oh,  I  keep  house,  and  go  occasionally  to  the  Woman's  Club,  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning*  father  tell*  me  about  his  business.” 

"Very  nice.”  says  one  guest,  whom  we  will  picture  as  a  desirable  and  wealthy 
young  man  from  the  North.  “Now  let’s  do  something.  Do  you  play  or  sing? 
Are  you  athletic?  Do  you  go  boating  on  the  St.  Johns  River?  Do  you  gamble? 
Can  you  make  love?" 

"I  dance  a  little  and  piny  a  little  golf  out  at  the  Florida  Country  Club  ”  she 
says,  with  but  small  signs  of  enthusiasm.  “The  thing  I’m  really  most  inter¬ 
ested  in.  though,  i*  father’s  business.  He  lost  a  lot  of  money  in  the  fire  of  1901. 
but  he’s  made  it  all  back  and  a  lot  more  besides." 

"What  about  surf  bathing?"  asks  the  pleasure-seeking  visitor,  stifling  a  yawn. 


"Ther*’»  Atlantic  Beach,  only  eighteen  miles  from  here.  It’s  a  wonderful 
beach  Father’s  putting  a  million  in  improvements  out  there,  but  there'*  no 
(•me  to  go  there  Just  now  However,  if  you’d  like  to.  I  ran  lake  you  down  and 
'how  you  the  new  darks  lx*  ha*  l*uilt." 

•  Oh.  no.  thanks,”  says  the  guest.  “I  don’t  care  for  docks — not,  that  Is, 
unlru  we  can  go  boating." 

Tm  afraid  that  la  impossible,”  says  Mias  Jacksonville.  "We  don’t  u*o  the 
river  much  for  pleasure.  1  can’t  any  Just  why.  unless  it  ia  that  everyone  ia  too 
busy.  ...  But  pleaie  cat  something  more,  and  do  have  something  to  drink. 
There’s  plenty  for  everyone.” 

”1  must  t«  running  along.”  say*  the  visitor.  ’Tve  been  Invited  to  call  at  some 
other  houses  down  the  block.  By  the  way.  what  I*  the  name  of  your  neigh¬ 
bor  next  door?” 

”8t.  Augustine,” 
*ay»  Miss  Jackson¬ 
ville,  with  a  little  re- 
luctnnce.  "She  i*  of 
Spanish  descent  an  I 
set*  great  store  by 
It.  If  you  call  there, 
she'll  show  you  n 
lot  of  rather  Inter¬ 
esting  old  relics  she 
has,  but  I  assure 
you  that  when  It 
come*  to  commer¬ 
cial  success  her 
fumily  Isn’t  one- 
two  •  three  with 
papa." 

“Thanks,”  say* 
the  visitor,  "but 
just  at  the  moment 
commerce  doesn't 
appeal  to  me.  Who 
lives  beyond  her?” 

Miss  Jacksonville 
sigh*.  "There  are 
some  pleasant, 
rather  attractive 
people  named  Or¬ 
mond,  beyond,"  she 
says,  "and  a  lively 
family  numed  Day- 
Iona  next  door  to 
them.  Neither  fam¬ 
ily  is  In  business, 
like  pupa.  They 
just  play  all  the 
time.  Then  come  a 
number  of  mode*! 
places,  and  after 

them,  in  the  big  yellow  and  white  house  with  the  palm  trees  all  uruund  but  I’d 
advise  you  to  keep  away  from  there!  Yes,  you’d  better  go  by  that  house. 
On  the  other  side  of  it.  in  another  lovely  house,  live  some  nicer,  simpler  people 
Miami.  Or  if  you  like  fishing,  you  might  drop  in  on  Mrs.  Long-Key 
— she's  wholesome  and  awcet,  and  goes  out  every  day  to  catch  tarpon.  Or, 
again,  you  might—" 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  people  in  the  big  yellow  and  white  house  sur¬ 
rounded  by  palm  trees?  Why  shouldn't  I  go  there?"  asks  the  guest. 

“A  young  widow  lives  there.”  says  Miss  Jacksonville  primly.  ”1  don’t  know 
much  about  her  history,  but  she  looks  to  me  as  though  she  had  been  on  the  stage. 
She's  frightfully  frivolous — not  at  all  one  of  our  representative  people  " 

“Ah!"  says  the  visitor.  “Is  she  pretty?”  . 

“Well.”  admits  Miss  Jacksonville,  "I  suppose  she  i* — in  a  fust  way  But 
she’*  all  rouged  and  she  overdresses.  Her  bathing  suits  are  too  short  at  the 
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bottom  uml  her  evening  town*  art*  too  short  at  ihc 
top.  Yes.  ami  even  at  that,  ‘he  ha*  a  trick  of  lrt- 
tinif  the  shoulder  straps  slip  off  and  pretending  *ho 
doesn't  know  it  has  happened." 

“What's  her  name?" 

“.Mrs.  Palm -Beach." 

"Oh,"  say*  the  visitor.  “I’ve  heard  of  her.  She's 
always  getting  into  the  papers.  Tell  me  more  about 
her." 

Miss  Jacksonville  purses  her  lips  and  raises’  her 
eyebrows.  "Really."  she  says.  "I  don't  like  to  talk 
scandal.” 

"Oh,  come  on!  Do!"  pleads  the  visitor.  "Is  she 
bad — laid  and  beautiful  and  alluring?'" 

“Judge  for  yourself,"  says  Miss  Jacksonville 
sharply.  "She  keeps  that  enormous  place  of  hers 
shut  up  except  for  about  three  month*  in  the  winter, 
when  she  comes  down  with  more  jewelry  than  is  worn 
by  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood  put  together.  Few 
Southerners  go  to  her  house.  It's  full  of  rich  people 
from  all  over  the  North." 

"Is  she  rich?" 

"You'd  think  so  to  look  at  her— especially  if  you 
didn’t  know  where  she  got  her  money.  But  she 
really  hasn't  much  of  her  own.  She's  a  grafter  " 

"Mow  does  she  manage  it?" 

"Men  give  her  money." 

"Hut  why?" 

"Because  she  knows  how  to  please  the  rich.  She 
understands  them.  She  makes  herself  beautiful  for 
them.  She  play*,  and  drinks,  and  gambles,  and 
dunce*  with  them,  and  goes  riding  with  them  in 
wheel  chair*  by  moonlight,  and  sits  with  them  by 
the  sea,  and  holds  their  hands,  and  gets  them  senti¬ 
mental.  There’s  some  scent  she  uses  that  is  very 
seductive— none  of  the  rest  of  u*  have  been  able  to 
find  out  exactly  whut  it  is." 

"Hut  how  doe*  she  get  their  money?” 

"She  never  tell*  a  hard-luck  story — you  can’t  get 
money  that  way  out  of  the  kind  *he  goe*  with.  She 
takes  the  other  tuck.  She  whisper*  to  them,  and 
luugh*  with  thorn,  und  fondle*  them,  and  make, 
them  love  her,  and  when  they  love  her  »he  says: 
'Hut  dearie,  be  reasonable!  Think  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  love  me!  I  like  to  have  you  here,  you  fat  old 
darling  with  the  gold  Jingling  in  your  pockrtt!  but 
I  can’t  let  you  sit  with  me  unlrs*  you  pay.  Yr*. 
I'm  expensive,  I  admit  But  don’t  you  love  thi* 
scent  I  wear?  Don’t  you  love  my  tropical  winter  *ea. 
my  garden*,  my  palm  trees,  my  moonlight,  und  my 
music?  They  are  all  for  you.  deoric  «o  why 
shouldn't  you  pay?  Don't  I  take  you  from  the 
Northern  cold  and  »lu*h?  Haven't  I  built  a  aiding 
for  your  private  cur.  and  made  an  anchorage  for 
your  yacht?  Don't  I  let  you  do  a*  you  please? 
Don't  I  keep  you  amused?  Don't  you  lovo  to  look 
ut  me?  IWt  I  put  my  warm  red  Up*  to  your*' 
Well,  then,  dearie,  what  I*  all  your  money  for?'  .  .  . 
That  la  her  way  of  talking  to  them!  That  I*  the 
sort  of  creature  that  she  i»!" 

"Shocking!"  say*  the  visitor,  rising  hurriedly  and 
looking  for  hi*  hut.  "You  say*  her*  I*  the  third 
large  house  from  here?" 

"Yen.” 

"Thanks.  Good-by." 

In  the  vestibule  he  pause*  to  count  hi*  money 
before  going  on  hi*  way. 

“Jacksonville  «cem*  to  be  u  nice  girl."  he  says 
to  hhnM'lf  a*  he  hastens  down  the  block.  "I  imagine 
"he  might  make  a  good  wife  and  mother  and  that 
she’d  help  her  husband  on  in  busine**.  However, 
I’m  not  thinking  of  getting  married  and  settling 
down  in  Floriilu.  I'm  out  for  some  fun  So  I 
think  I'll  run  in  and  call  upon  Mrs.  Palm-Beach" 

Florida  in  winter  comes  near  to  tiring  all  things 
to  nil  men.  To  all  she  offer*  amusement  plus 
her  climate,  and  in  no  one  section  is  the  con¬ 


trast  in  what  amusement  constitutes,  and  costs,  set 
forth  more  sharply  than  where,  on  the  *ot  coast 
of  the  State,  Belleair  and  St.  Petersburg  are  situ¬ 
ated.  side  by  sale. 

The  Hotel  Belle  view  at  Belleair  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  any  in  the  State,  and  is  peopled,  during 
the  cold  months,  with  affluent  golf  maniac*,  for  whom 
two  fine  courses  have  been  laid  out. 

When  the  pipe*  supplying  water  for  the  greens 
of  his  home  course,  at  Brook.  Ind..  freeze  annually. 
George  Ade.  for  instance,  knows  that,  instead  of 
hibernating,  it  is  time  for  him  to  take  his  white 
flannel  suits,  hang  them  on  the  clothesline  in  the 
,l*ck  yard  until  the  fragrance  of  the  moth  ball  ha* 
departed,  pack  them  in  his  wardrobe  trunk,  and  take 
his  winter  flight  to  the  Belleview.  where  he  will  find 
congenial  company.  Belleair  turns  up  its  nose  at 
Palm  Beach.  It  considers  the  game  of  golf  a*  played 
at  Palm  Beach  a  (rifling  game,  and  it  feels  that  the 
winter  population  of  Palm  Beach  waste*  a  lot  of 
time  talking  about  clothes  and  the  stock  market 
when  it  might  be  discussing  important  subject*,  such 
as  drivers,  midirons,  and  mashies.  The  woman  who 
thinks  it  essential  to  be  blond  whether  she  is  blood 
or  not.  and  who  regards  Forty-second  Street  a*  the 
axle  upon  which  the  universe  turns,  would  be  likely 
to  die  of  ennui  in  a  week  at  Belleair.  whereas,  in 
Palm  Beach,  if  she  died  in  that  time,  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  of  delight— with  a  possibility  of  alcoholism 
as  a  contributing  cause.  And  likewise,  though  Belle¬ 
air  has  plutocrats  in  abundance,  they  are  not  starred 
for  their  wealth,  a*  are  the  Palm  Beach  million¬ 
aires.  nor  yet  for  their  social  position,  but  are  rated 
strictly  according  to  their  club  handicap.  Hence  H 
happens  that  if.  speaking  of  a  Palm  Bewch  mil¬ 
lionaire.  you  ask:  "How  did  he  make  it?"  you 
may  be  told  the  story  of  some  combine  of  trusts, 
some  political  grafting,  or  some  widely  advertised 
patent  medicine;  but  if  you  ask  in  Belleair:  "How 
<M  he  make  it?“  (hr  answer  it  likely  to  be:  "He 
made  it  In  4.  with  a  clock." 


No  Good  Time,  for  ReUgiou,  People! 
/CONSIDER  on  the  other  hand  8L  Petersburg,  with 
its  cheap  hotels,  its  boarding  housrs,  its  lunch  rooms 
and  cafeterias,  and  its  srinter  population  of  farmers 
snd  their  wive*  from  the  North.  The  people  you  see 
in  St.  Petersburg  are  identical  with  those  you  might 
see  on  market  day  in  a  county  town  of  Ohio  or  Indi¬ 
ana.  Several  thousands  of  them  come  annually  from 
a  score  or  more  of  Statr*.  and  many  a  family  live* 
through  the  winter  comfortably  on  less  than  some 
other  families  spend  at  Belleair  in  a  week,  or  at 
Palm  Beach  in  a  day.  Yet  St.  Petersburg  is  happy. 
The  city  park  is  full  of  contented  people,  most 
of  them  middle-aged  or  old.  The  women  listen 
to  the  band,  and  the  men  play  checkers  under  the 
palmetto-thatched  shelter,  or  toss  horseshoes  on 
tho  greensward,  at  the  sign  of  the  Sunshine 
Pleasure  Club— an  occupation  which  is  St.  Peters¬ 
burg’s  equivalent  for  Palm  Beach's  game  of  tossing 
chips  on  the  green-topped  table*  of  a  gambling 
house.  And  yet¬ 
is  it  always  pleasant  (o  be  virtuous?  Is  it  always 
delightful  to  be  where  pious  people,  naive  people, 
people  who  love  simple  pastime*,  are  enjoying  them¬ 
selves?  I  am  reminded  of  a  talk  1  had  with  a  negro 
who*e  strong  legs  turned  the  pedals  of  a  wheel  chair 
in  which  my  companion  and  I  rode  one  day  through 
the  Palm  Beach  jungle  traiL  It  is  a  wonderful  place, 
that  jungle,  with  iU  tangled  trunks  and  vines  and 
its  green  foliage  swimming  in  sifted  sunlight;  with 
its  palm*,  palmetto*,  ferns,  and  climbing  morn¬ 
ing-glories.  its  banana  tree*,  gnarled  ruMier  ban¬ 
yans,  and  wild  mangoes- -which  are  like  tree* 
growing  upside  down,  digging  their  spreading 
branches  into  the  ground.  For  a  time  we  forgot  the 


pedaling  negro  behind  u*.  but  a  faint  puffing  sound 
on  a  slight  upgrade  reminded  us  presently  that 
our  party  was  not  of  two.  but  three.  When  the 
chair  was  running  free-  again  one  of  u*  inquired  of 
the  chair  man: 

"Now  what  would  you  do  if  you  had  a  million 
dollars?" 

"Well,  boss."  replied  the  negro  seriously,  "Ah 
knows  one  thing  Ah’d  do.  No  mattuh  how  much 
o'  dis  wold's  good*  Ah  hnid,  Ah'd  alius  get  mah 
exuheize.” 

"That’s  wise,"  my  companion  replied.  "What  kind 
of  exercise  would  you  take?" 

"Ah  ain't  ncvvuh  jest  stedied  dat  out,  boss," 
returned  the  man.  "But  it  sho  would  be  some 
kind  o’  exuheize  beside*  pushin'  one  o'  dene  heuh 
chaihs." 

"When  you  weren’t  exercising,  would  you  go  and 
have  a  good  time?" 

"No.  boss  ” 

"Why  not?" 

“Well,  boas,  y"  see,  Ah’s  a  religious  man,  Ah  is.” 

"But  can't  people  who  are  religious  have  a  good 

timer' 

"Oh."  said  the  negro,  "dey  might  have  deh  little 
pleasuhs  now  an'  den,  but  dey  cain't  hcv  no  *ich 
good  times  's  othah  folks  kin.  Dey  was  one  ol' 
gen'man  heah  two  weeks,  an'  deh  was  n  young 
lady  what  he  held  a  attachment  on.  an'  evvy  eve¬ 
nin'  he  use'  C  take  huh  foh  a  wheel  chnih  ride. 
Fuhst  night  Ah  took  'em  out  he  tuhn  to  me,  an' 
he  says:  ‘Look-a-henh.  boy!  You  sho  you  knows 
yo'  duties?' 

"  'Yassuh,  boos,'  Ah  tell  'im.  'Deed  Ah  does  I’ 

'“Den  what  is  youah  duties  den?’  sez  'e. 

“Ah  say:  'Bo**,  de  chaih  loy's  duties,  dry's  to  Ih> 
dumb,  an’  d«-f.  an'  blin\  an'  dey  cnin't  See  nothin', 
an'  dey  cain’t  say  nothin’,  an*  dey  cain't  heah  noth¬ 
in'.  and  dey  cain't—' 

"'Dus  'nuff,'  he  say.  ‘Ah  sees  you  knows  younh 
business.  Heah'.  fifty  dolluhs.' " 

"Well"  one  of  u*  asked  presently,  "what  hap¬ 
pened  r' 

"Ah  took  Vm  ridin'  through  dc  jungle  trail,  bos*,'' 
he  returned  innocently. 

"What  did  they  do?" 

"How  doe*  Ah  know,  bo**?  Di'n*  Ah  have  ina 
eye*  covuhrd  wi'  dat  fifty  dolluhs?  Di’n'  Ah  have 
ma  rah*  stuff*  wid  It?  Yassuh!  An’  Ah  got  mn 
mo-/  full  o'  it 

The  chair  boy*,  bell  boy*,  waiter*,  barber*,  por¬ 
ter*.  bartenders,  waitresses,  chambermaid*,  mani¬ 
cure*.  and  shop  attendant*  one  find*  in  Palm  Beach, 
Belleair.  Miami,  and  many  other  winter  resorts, 
make  numerically  n  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
season's  population,  and  the  live*  of  these  people 
who  form  a  background  of  service,  of  which  many 
an  affluent  visitor  i*  hardly  conscious,  parallel  the 
live*  of  the  rich  in  a  manner  that  I*  not  without 
a  note  of  caricature. 

Servitor,  Who  Follow  the  Season, 


WHEN  the  rich  go  south  so  do  the  horde*  that 
serve  them;  when  the  Florida  season  begin*  to 
close  and  the  rich  move  northward,  the  serving  popu¬ 
lation  likewise  begins  to  melt  away;  If  you  lire  in 
Palm  Beach  near  the  season's  end,  and  move  up 
to  St.  Augustine,  or  Jacksonville,  or  Augusta,  or 
any  one  of  a  dozen  other  places,  you  are  likely  to 
recognize  here  and  there  a  waiter,  a  bell  hoy.  or  a 
chambermaid  whom  you  tipped,  some  week*  earlier, 
preparatory  to  leaving  a  latitude  several  degree* 
nearer  the  equator.  Likewise,  when  you  enter  the 
liarbrr  shop  of  a  large  hostelry  just  off  the  Board¬ 
walk  in  Atlantic  City  next  July,  you  will  find  there, 
in  the  same  generously  ventilated  shirt  waist,  the 
manicure  who  caused  (L'ontinuerf  on  page  28) 
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AUGUSTUS  PEABODY  GARDNER 

BY  WILLIAM  HARD 


TRIKU  to  see  Gardner  in  his  green  parasol  They 
.  ray  he  wears  il  playing  golf  He  was  bom  in 
•CS;  and  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  House  of 
rpresentatives  for  eight  consecutive  ter  ;  uni 
x  as  Congressmen  go,  he  is  just  about  eligible  to 
r  numbered  among  the  Elder  Congressman  State  - 
«.  It  befits  him  therefore  to  dismount  from  th< 
ilo  ponies  of  his  youth  and  to  keep  his  ear  >  r  to 
ir  ground.  Yet  caution  does  not  claim  him  r.-.i 
e  still  moves  by  a  fearless  logic.  He  wi-h-i.  for 
uUnce,  to  play  golf.  That  is  point  one.  He  alo 
iihes  to  bo  cool.  That  is  point  two.  Drawmg  a 
might  line  between  these  two  points,  h« 
n  a  green  parasol.  Feebler  spirits  would  »hy  .«i 


dispatched  apparently  to  everybody  in  the  Sixth 
MaasachusetU  Congressional  District. 

This  activity  is  not  without  a  low — or  high — 
l«r*onal  purpose  "If  you  want  to  he  independent," 
-ays  Gardner.  "  f  you  want  to  indulge  yourself  in 
the  luxury  now  and  then  of  being  a  bit  unpopular, 
you  must  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  votes  in  your 
own  party,  and  you  must  also  try  to  be  on  good 
terms,  if  you  can,  with  a  few  thousand  votes  in  the 
rlher  partp." 

Gardner  docs  it-  Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment 
S»t  Gardner,  consummate  statesman  that  he  is, 
would  send  you,  even  if  you  were  a  Democrat,  a 
package  containing  promiscuously  a  seed  of  the 
swvet  pea  and  a  seed  of  the  nasturtium?  Such 
i  u  - 1"--  methods  would  appall  him  Gardner  would 
(  nd  out,  if  he  could,  that  you  detest  the  sweet  pea 
and  that  you  dole  on  the  nasturtium,  and 
hr  would  send  you  two  seeds  of  the  nastur¬ 
tium  Gardner  runs  a  political  department 
-lore  which  yearns  to  satisfy  every  individ¬ 
ual  peculiarity  in  the  Sixth  Massachusetts. 

He  needs  to  run  it.  The  fact  is  that  his 
i  moments  of  wanting  to  Independent  and 

of  wanting  to  indulge  himself  in  the  luxury 
f  l>i  ii»'  a  bit  unpopular  come  upon  him 
>ather  frequently.  It  is  not  heroism,  lie 
w\  says  it  isn't,  and  it  isn't.  The 

trouble  is,  I  judge,  deeper.  It 
is  candor.  A  man  may  cure 
himself  of  heroism,*  but  he  cun 
never  cure  himself  of  candor. 
The  same  mental  honesty  which 
drives  Gardner  to  make  confes- 
mosi  of  cowardice  alto  drives 
him,  as  in  the  mutter  of  immi- 
S  gratlon,  to  make  confessions  of 

faith  and  then  Ui  tight  for  that 
faith  often  with  disastrous 
■' '  -esulta 

The  immigration  mutter  shows 
Gardner's  character  thoroughly. 
Gardner  agrees  with  the  Amcri- 
can  Federation  of  Labor.  He 
thinks  that  immigration  should 
Mk  lie  checked  and  even  checkmated. 

So  thinking,  he  accumulated  a 
couple  of  filing  cabinets  and  a 
couple  of  clipping  hooka  on  inv 
migration,  to  the 

•  difference  (-’tween  n  Slovak  and 
a  Slovene  during  periods  of  high 
visibility,  and  started  in. 

At  just  that  moment,  how- 
ever,  there  arose  Joseph  Gur¬ 
ney  Cannon,  who  was  Speaker. 
Mr.  Cannon  saw  a  wave  of  immigration-restriction 
legislatior  coming.  He  therefore,  ns  Speaker,  put 
his  crown  on  his  head  and  took  his  scepter  in  his 
hand  and  walked  down  to  the  edge  of  the  beach  and 
•poke  to  the  wave,  and  it  turned  back  and  made  off 
into  the  open  sea.  Mr.  Cannon,  as  Speaker,  said 
that  immigration-restriction  legislation  would  not  t-\ 
and  it  was  not.  Mr.  Gardner  was  at  once  converted 
to  a  strong  belief  in  a  revision  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,  and  became  an  insurgent.  Mr.  Cannon  no¬ 
ticed  that  Mr  Gardner  had  become  an  insurgent. 
The  next  thing  that  Mr.  Gardner  noticed  was  that 
he  had  ceased  to  be  a  chairman  of  any  committee. 
Mr.  Gardner  took  a  terrible  revenge.  He  accumu¬ 
lated  whole  arsenals  of  filing  cabinets  and  clipping 
books  on  immigration,'  extended  his  personal  dis¬ 
cernment  of  immigrants  to  include  Croats,  and  be¬ 
came  this  country's  chief  political  manufacturer  of 
the  solid  shots  of  fact  and  of  argument  by  which 
the  recent  victories  on  behalf  of  immigration 
restriction  have  been  won  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  and  in  the  Senate.  He  then  ran,  in  ISIS, 
for  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Heading  Straight  for  Trouble 

SURELY  he  might  now  have  displayed  just  a  little 
“reasonableness."  The  climate  of  Massachusetts 
is  very  trying  to  immigration  restrictionists.  The 
Slate  is  full  of  Europeans  who.  very  naturally,  want 
to  bring  over  their  relatives  and  friends.  It  is  also 
full  of  manufacturers  who.  again  very  naturally, 
would  rather  pay  eight  dollars  a  week  to  a  Portu¬ 
guese  than  fourteen  to  an  American.  It  is  also 
full  of  idealists  who  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
abandon  their  conception  of  America  as  an  asylum 
for  the  oppressed  Gardner  should  have  dodged  the 
evil  and  peril  and  menace  of  immigration.  Instead 
he  issued  a  platform  of  ten  planks  in  which  plank 
three,  built  with  Gardner's  customary  conciseness 


In  I  Ac  Iml  lit  ol  politics  f  ••Miner  lakes 
off  I  hr  polillrMn't  armor  <•/  hpporiUp 
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.oust  restrict  immigration.  Let  us  .-rduc*  it  by 
one-half.” 

Nobody  could  claim  that  this  plank  was  lacking 
in  definiteness.  In  fact,  that  was  just  the  trouble 
with  it  If  Gardner  had  only  9aid:  “I  believe  that 
immigration  should  t>*  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as 
absolutely  to  protect  the  wages  of  the  American 
workingman  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  freedo.ii  of  the  European  immigrant"!  When  a 
man  says  a  thing  like  that,  the  voters  turn  to  and 
elect  him — in  order,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  to  find 
out  how  in  the  world  he  is  going  to  do  it.  Or  if 
Gardner  had  only  been  in  favor  of  reducing  immigra¬ 
tion  "adequately” t  But  no!  “Reduce  it  by  one- 
half!  The  European*  and  the  manufacturers  and 
the  idealist*  of  Massachusetts  read  this  plank  and 
started  moving  in  Gardner's  direction  and  never 
stopped  till  they  had  traveled  over  him  inch  by  inch 

A  loving  fellow  congressman  asked  him  later,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  a  tone 
of  solicitous  curiosity,  whether  or  not  he  had  been 
able  to  detect  any  effect  produced  upon  his  candi¬ 
dacy  for  governor  of  Massachusetts  by  his  advocacy 
of  immigration  restriction  This  was  Gardner's  cue 
to  rise  to  mountain  tops  of  noble  confidence  in  the 
final  Intelligence  of  the  American  people  and  to 
cry:  "Right  will  ultimately  prevail."  But  Gardner 
hasn't  the  faintest  notion  whether  Right  will  ulti¬ 
mately  prevail  or  not.  Neither,  for  that  matter, 
has  anybody  else  But  Gardner  h»«'i  he  hasn't. 
He  rose  and  addressed  himself  realistically  to  the 
facts  of  history  and  simply  and  happily  said:  ”1 
was  the  worst-beaten  man  that  ever  ran  " 

Sign*  About  a  Hundred  Letter*  Da  ill/ 

TU8T  the  same,  he  Hid  not  lose  hi*  hold  on  hi* 

own  congressional  district.  In  the  very  next  year 
11*14— he  was  reelected  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  by  a  vote  of  li»,!»r>8  to  Hit  political  de¬ 

partment  store  did  that  for  him.  lie  hod  taken  a 
fine,  invigorating  plunge  into  independence  ami  un 
popularity  In  general,  but.  so  far  as  hi*  own  district 
was  concerned,  he  was  still  sufe  and  dry  on  shore 
Not  for  a  moment  had  he  omitted  to  perform  his 
real  dutica  as  a  statesman.  Portraits  of  the  gyp*y 
moth  continue.!  to  he  shipped  from  his  office  in  great 
quantities  to  constituents  interested  in  portraits  of 
gypsy  moths,  but  not  to  constituents  interested  In 
bound  volumes  of  Treaties  with  Paraguay;  and 
every  deep-sea  fisherman  in  his  drep-sea-going  dis¬ 
trict  who  wanted  to  know  If  he  could  enter  a  bay  in 
Newfoundland  and  dry  a  fish  on  the  beach  under 
the  Treaty  of  1783,  as  affected  by  the  War  of  1HI2. 
a*  amended  by  the  Treaty  of  1818,  a*  interpreted 
by  seventeen  Anterlcun  secretaries  of  atate.  as 
countcrlntvrpreted  by  seventeen  British  ministers 
of  foreign  sffsirs,  as  modified  (if  at  all)  by  the 
Treaty  of  1871,  as  revised  by  the  Treaty  of  IW^  ml 
us  understood  (If  at  all)  by  the  pr.  -mt  lot.  mate  r  .1 
Fisheries  Commission,  undal  if  he  •••>  il  l  pr. 
serve  the  fish  with  Uiracic  n«nl  and  >t  II 

him  in  the  United  States,  r>-  n.d  >’  .  a 

personal  letter  from  Augustin  IVab.dy  Gar.', 
ner  full  of  fact*  collected  by  ■  mp  rhen  iv.- 
all-inclusive  toil.  Toil— real  bii.i...  'ke.  <n 
ganixed  toll— is  the  true  New  England  molt., 
of  Augustus  Peabody  Gardner  and  hi-  stuff. 

lie  puts  the  last  touch  to  It  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  signing  all  the  letter*  him 
self.  This  is  a  task  of  some  mugnituil- 
Besides  the  uncounted  nun  ■  r«  of  .iff; 
cm  I  documents  and  of  off  .»l  l.tt.i 
which  are  franked  and  cost  nothing  for 
postage,  Gardner's  department  store 
send*  out  some  lfi.000  other  r.»noffi  ml 
letters  annually  that  require  real 
Stamps.  All  these  letter*,  nil  ml  and 
nonoffciul,  Gardner  desires  to  •  »  :h 
his  own  eye*  and  to  sign  with  hi-  our 
hand.  His  theory  aliout  it  i-  a  true, 
precise  New  England  theory  •  mm 
are  more  zealous  to  dictate  their  teller 
than  to  correct  and  revise  and  sign 
them.  Gardner  reverses  the  prove*.. 

He  lets  his  office  do  all  it  can  of  lb- 
labor  of  dictating  (under  general  m- 
structions),  but  he  wants  to  sec  the 
final  result  in  every  case  and  to  know 
just  what  ha*  been  said  and  to  for 
himself  just  how  it  looks  on 
and  to  give  it  an  ulti¬ 
mate  personal  improve¬ 
ment  and  an  ultimate 
personal  “Augustus  Pea¬ 
body  Gardner”  before  it 
departs  irrevocably  on 
its  way  to  the  angry 
fisherman.  _ 

In  other  words,  it  must 
all  be  “just  so.”  It  is 
in  his  blood.  Not  in  vain  | 
did  his  ancestors  spend 
a  century  or  two  per-  r 

suading  round  stones  to  ■ 

stand  up  together  into 
fences  on  New  England 


hillside-.  It  i?  an  unexcelled  training  in  exactness.  things 
And  not  in  vain  did  they  later  spend  many  decades  quaint n 
taking  cod-headed  and  mackerel-tailed  sailing  ships  looms, 
out  from  Salem  and  Boston  to  Hongkong  in  ninety  laid  do- 
day*  round  the  Horn  and  also  round  pirates.  owned  : 

Pictures  of  those  ships,  the  sources  of  the  Gardner  or  a  Ca 
fortune,  fill  the  walls  of  the  library  of  Gardner's  to  get  i 
Washington  house  Joseph  Peabody.  Gardner  s  of  othei 
great-grandfather,  built  and  freighted  some  eighty  to  the  i 
ships  for  the  foreign  trade  in  the  days  when  the 
American  sailor  out  footed  the  British  tar  on  every 
sea  and  also  usually  outfought  him  because  he  out-  117  EL 
thought  him  VV  he 

People  sometimes  say  that  we  had  the  supremacy  pretty 
then  simply  because  ships  were  made  of  wood  and  walls, 
we  had  more  and  better  wood.  This  is  not  true.  We  rounded 
had  the  supremacy  also  because,  as  William  Brown  thick  th 
Melonry  says,  “where  a  foreigner  spread  a  running  which  i 
foot  of  dirty  hemp  or  flaxen  canvas,  a  Yankee  spread  His  noi 
a  square  yard  of  snowy  cotton  dock.  Where  a  down,  » 
Britisher  mounted  nothing  higher  than  topgallant  insubor 
sails  on  stumpy,  loglikr  masts,  an  American  stabbed  ■  “eat! 
at  the  stars  with  skysail*  and  moonsails.  Where  of  sun 
each  day  at  sunset  they  all  snugged  down  to  hardly  toseese 
more  than  a  rag.  we  drove  on."  are  the 

We  not  only  had  more  and  better  wood,  but  we  clvilizal 
built  cleverer  ships  and  sailed  them  more  cleverly  narily  1 
and  more  boldly.  Perhaps  we  can  revive  that  salt  even  ci« 
•nstmet  now  by  training  Congress  might  well  say  »ive,  wi 
to  our  present  shipowners:  “Show  some  disposition  In  oil 
to  produce  for  us  a  race  of  seamen  and  of  engineers  -pecime 

instead  of  a  race  of  mere  deck  hands  .and  stokers  kind  w! 

only  one  <legree  removed  from  common  laborers,  lake  it 
and  we  will  think  about  subsidies.”  Certainly,  with-  Gardi 
out  salt  instinct  and  skill,  no  amount  of  subsidies  and  riv 
(as  France  has  utterly  proved)  will  do  any  good.  his  pior 
Joseph  Peabody,  Gardner’s  great-grandfather,  was  prewmi 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  American  shipowner  that  he 
of  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  He  not  brcaue* 
only  built  and  freighted  ship*,  but  he  served  in  his  himself, 
own  person  as  an  officer  of  privateers  during  the  and  rrn 
War  of  1812.  He  was  a  merchant-marine  enthusiast  years  b 
and  capitalist  who  manned  -and  who  did  It  where  any  of  I 
it  waa  wet.  took  th. 

Of  *u  h  stock  doe-  Gardner  come,  and  he  looks  it  of  his  l» 
a*  he  sits  signing  letters  which  have  been  brought  ll«  cou 
to  him  from  hi*  office  in  the  Capitol  to  his  desk  in  boat  wi 
his  library.  In  0,h„ 

Ah.  yes.  the  desk.  It  should  be  mentioned  It  a  great 
Is  not  merely  a  desk.  No  true  New  Englander  of  fact, 
would  have  merely  a  desk.  It  is  a  thing  of  exotic  talks  at 
teak  wood  brought  recently  but  adventuroualy  from  II  If  he 
overseas  and  on  Ha  way-  I  ran  feel  it— toward  being  He  is  i 
an  heirloom  I  bold  no  man  to  be  a  true  New  Eng-  trict— U 
lander  unV*.  hi*  possruion*  fall  into  two  and  only  Massacl 
iworlnw  First,  things  already  heirloom*.  Second.-  We-U 


:  r.  ■  »l  *.  .it  in  (  ongr.-s.  And  the  Story*  came  from 
•'••re  And  old  Joseph  Story,  who  did  s<>  much 
,u  « -tml.li-h  th-  American  habit  of  writing  commeit 
'.in.-  ..-I  th.  Constitution  instead  of  rewriting  the 
was  also  a  predecessor  of  Gardi..  i 
•I  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  ao  was  old 
I  filthy  Pickering,  who.  additionally,  as  a  mom  let 
"t  Washington’*  Cabinet,  founded  our  regular  arm. 
by  budding  West  Point  and  founded  our  regular 
•uivy  by  laying  down  the  keels  of  those  immor 
’’Khting  boat*  tin  Const  if  nf  ion.  the  Conuhllt  i- 
f.  ...  and  the  I  mted  Nf.fr*.  Why  shouldn't  Gardner 
Ik-  for  Preparedness? 

Hepmtnting  the  Land  of  Cabot » 

T^INALI.Y  climax-  the  Cabots  com.-  from  there 
A  Who  shall  venture  to  analyze,  on  mere  profane 
hi  rnan  grounds,  the  prestige  of  the  Cubota  mid  par- 
: iculurly  of  the  families  with  which  the  Cabots  arc 
ii.-d  enough  to  intermarry?  Like  all  high  the. 
logical  .nd  M<ia1  fact-,  it  does  not  argue.  It  is 
No  Cabot  has  ever  become  as  famous  us  various 
Lawren.es  and  Lowell,  and  Adamses.  But  compare 
John  (  "bef  Jone.  with  John  Lawrence  Jones  or 
John  Lowell  Jones  or  John  Adams  Jones'  Am 
i.Hly— even  ,he  district  west  of  the  Hudson— can 
!■*!  that  John  Cabot  Jone*  has  the  ring.  Cabot 
may  not  t«  the  greatest  surname  in  America,  but 

it  is  by  all  odds  our 
•  fit.  .  greatest  middle  nam.. 

And  ,h*  Cabot*  learned 

VMnlrSriX'i  Massachusetts. 

wn*  perfectly  clear 
1j-  *  that  anybody  who  in- 

tended  to  represent  that 
I  /By district  in  Congress  hail 

.><■*'  °,m'  foiieg®  to  go  - 
Gardner  went  to  it.  Hi* 
great  -  grandfather  h..d 
graduated  from  it 
Bha  «n  1780.  Gardner  w.v 

graduated  from  n 
exactly  one  centurj 
later;  and  then,  tier 
(Continued  on  /«.;« 


lie  is  rounded  but  bard- beaten,  deep  through  the  chest  and  thick  through  the  fists 


R  V  3,  1  !>1  ? 
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COMMENT  ON  CONGRESS 


FDR  their  daily  reading  about  cur¬ 
rent  events,  practically  all  senators 
and  members  of  Congress  rely  upon 
one  or  the  other,  or  all,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  local  newspapers.  As  to  most 
members,  this  is  the  only  newspaper 
reading  they  do,  and  constitutes  the 
only  access  they  have  to  expressions  of 
public  opinion.  However  the  Washing¬ 
ton  papers  may  stand  on  legislation 
generally,  on  the  subject  of  legislation 
about  the  District  itself  these  news¬ 
papers  quite  naturally,  and  even  per¬ 
haps  properly,  speak  for  the  interests 
of  the  District  as  distinct  from  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  nation.  When  the  project 
of  prohibition  for  the  District  came 
up.  an  effort  was  made  in  Congress  to 
turn  the  question  over  to  the  District 
to  be  decided  by  a  popular  referendum. 
Whether  or  not  this  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  do  is  u  fair  subject  for  debate. 
Rut  it  is  worth  noting  that  not  for 
thirty  years,  until  booze  was  threatened, 
did  it  occur  to  Congress  that  local  legis¬ 
lation  for  Washington  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  voters  of  the  city.  The 
situation  was  accurately  expressed  by 
Senator  McCumber  of  North  Dakota : 

All  of  thruo  people  to-day  aland  dlifran- 
chiacd.  No  right  of  auffrag*  cxiita  on  any 
mutter.  We  dally  enact  leirinlation  affecting 
their  moat  important  interests.  We  levy  their 
tuxes,  we  fix  their  exemptions,  we  determine 
what  Improvements  they  shall  have  and  shut 
they  shuil  not  have.  We  do  not  ask  that  they 
puss  judgment  by  popular  vote  as  to  whether 
these  luw*  ure  satisfactory  to  them.  On 
general  principles,  therefore,  If  we  deny  them 
the  privilege  of  exercising  their  Judgment 
upon  these1  other  matters,  if  we  deny  them  the 
right  to  enact  their  own  laws  in  reference  to 
the  buying  and  selling  of  their  legitimate 
products  of  merchandise,  the  sale  of  which  can 
Injure  no  one.  If  it  is  not  proper  that  they  act 
upon  these  subjects,  then  what  aane  reason 
can  lie  given  for  submitting  to  their  judg¬ 
ment  the  question  whether  a  business  which 
wo  all  recognize  to  be  injurious  and  disastrous 
to  many  may  or  may  not  b«  allowed? 

Of  course  all  four  of  the  Washington 
newspapers  advocated  the  referendum. 
They  advocated  it.  not  because  they 
favored  the  booze  side  of  the  issue,  but 
because  they  wanted  this  particular 
referendum  as  an  entering  wedge.  As 
the  ••Star"  put  it : 

A  referendum  on  this  question  would  be  an 
opening  wedge  in  the  direction  of  wider  par¬ 
ticipation  in  government.  It  would  establish 
a  precedent  of  the  utmost  value. 

Again,  the  agitation  for  the  increase 
in  the  pay  of  employees  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  started  and  fostered 
chiefly  by  the  newspapers  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict.  As  the  project  seems  to  approach 
success  the  papers  have  begun  to  dis¬ 
pute  umong  themselves  for  the  credit 
of  starting  it.  Of  course  it  may  be  that 
the  pay  of  the  Government  employees  is 
lower  than  it  ought  to  be ;  but  it  is  idle 
to  assume  that  the  attitude  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  papers  is  disinterested.  Congress¬ 
man  Henry  T.  Rainey  of  Illinois  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  before  com¬ 
mencing  I  desire  to  *ay  that  I  recognize  now 
the  futility  of  opposing  this  amendment  at 
this  time.  .  .  .  These  organizations  of  Govern¬ 
ment  employee*  have  been  arranged  for  what 
purpiwe?  Why,  for  no  known  purpose  in  the 


world  except  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
salaries — indulging  in  collective  bargaining 
against  the  Treasury’  of  the  United  States: 
500,000  of  them  arc  dancing  in  wild  ghost 
dances  about  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  They  are  demanding  these  in¬ 
creases  in  their  salaries.  We  are  face  to 
face  now  with  additional  bond  issues.  .  . 
This  is  the  condition  which  confronts  the  na¬ 
tion.  and  at  this  time  this  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  comprising  the  greatest  salary  grab  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  this  nation,  is  par¬ 
ticipated  in  all  the  way  down  the  line.  .  .  . 
This  amendment  provides  that  these  increases 
shall  apply  only  to  the  approaching  fiscal  year. 
But  who  ever  heard  of  the  salary  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  employee  being  lowered*  Whenever  they 
are  fixed,  they  are  fixed  forever.  .  .  . 

The  newspapers  in  Washington,  without  ex¬ 
ception.  favor  this  raid  on  the  Treasury.  In 
fact.  I  have  never  seen  or  read  an  item  in  a 
Washington  newspaper  advocating  economy 
when  the  eity  of  Washington  was  interested. 
The  only  industry  they  have  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton  is  the  industry  of  running  this  Govern¬ 
ment.  and  these  newspapers,  every  one  of 
them,  stand  for  all  sorts  of  extravagance,  pro- 
viding  it  means  the  spending  of  more  money 
here  in  the  hotels  and  in  the  department  stores 
ami  other  places  of  business  .  .  . 

In  England  the  capital  of  the  country’ 
ia  also  the  largest  city.  Moreover,  for 
newspaper  purposes,  all  England  is  one 
city,  which  can  be  covered  within  the 
day  of  publication.  The  newspapers 
of  London  reflect  not  merely  the  local 
interests  of  a  provincial  city,  but  the 
dominant  feelings  of  the  whole  country. 

How  Men  Feel 

ONE  reason  for  the  remarkable  prog. 

ress  that  prohibition  is  making  can 
be  found  in  the  attitude  of  men  who 
themselves  take  a  tolerant  attitude 
toward  the  use  of  liquor,  but  have 
been  impressed  by  the  wreck  which  is 
wrought  by  alcohol  all  around  them. 
Typical  of  this  is  a  statement  made  by 
Senator  Smith  of  Georgia  when  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  was  going  to  vote  in 
favor  of  prohibition  for  Washington: 

With  me  opposition  to  the  use  of  spirituous 
and  intoxicating  dnnk  has  Iren  a  gradual 
growth  When  I  Irate  myself  free  to  think 
about  It  and  rewlire  the  skeletons  found  in 
almoot  every  home  as  a  result  of  its  use.  I 
have  reached  the  place  where  I  am  willing 
never  to  have  it  on  my  table  any  more,  al¬ 
though  I  enjoy  a  glas»  of  wine  myself;  and  I 
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am  willing  in  my  State  and  hope  in  my  State 
this  next  summer  to  help  make  it  absolutely  dry. 

A  Friend  of  Booze 

AMONG  the  most  earnest  slanderers 
.  of  communities  which  have  kicked 
booze  out  is  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri. 
The  following  statements  were  made 
by  him  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  prohibition 
for  the  District  of  Columbia : 

I  remcmlier  a  good  many  years  ago  trying  a 
case  in  a  court  which  wax  presided  over  by  the 
senator's  distinguished  father,  I  think,  in  a 
small  town  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Thompson— At  Hiawatha. 

Mr.  Rwj» — At  Hiawatha.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  not  u  lawyer  ut  the  bar  who 
was  not  n  common  drunkard,  and  they  hud 
prohibition  there,  but  it  did  not  prohibit.  .  .  . 

1  had  u  good  deal  of  business  for  a  good 
many  years  in  Kansas,  and  I  say  now.  without 
desiring  to  reflect  upon  the  senator's  State, 
that  there  were  more  drunkards  to  the  square 
acre  in  Kansas  than  in  any  place  I  ever  was, 
and  that,  too,  under  a  prohibitory  law.  ,  ,  . 

Senator  Reed's  statements,  of  course, 
are  the  kind  of  broad  generalizations 
which  arc  not  susceptible  of  disproof  by 
exact  figures.  Generally,  all  that  the 
hearer  can  do  is  to  make  a  mental  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  sort  of  man  who  utters 
them.  But  Senator  Curtis  of  Kansas 
made  a  very  effective  reply  when  he 
read  the  following  statistics  from  offi¬ 
cial  reports  for  the  year  1914: 

Twcnty-eight  counties  In  Kansas  did  not 
have  a  prisoner  in  jail  during  all  that  year. 

Forty-eight  counties  did  not  send  u  prisoner 
to  the  penitentiary. 

Twelve  counties  had  not  called  a  jury  for  the 
trial  of  a  criminal  case  in  a  number  of  years. 

Twenty  counties  did  not  have  any  prisoner 
in  the  State  penitentiary. 

Nothing  Done  Yet 

IF  thoughtful  persons  were  asked  to 
name  that  public  question  which  is 
of  moat  urgent  importance,  there  would 
be  general  agreement  by  a  fair  num¬ 
ber  that  military  preparedness  is.  Yet, 
with  all  but  a  month  of  the  present 
session  gone,  this  subject  hus  not  been 
to  the  front  in  the  debates.  Further, 
it  would  not  be  beyond  the  truth  to  say 
that  during  the  two  years  and  six 
months  of  war  in  Europe  the  sum  total 
of  all  that  has  been  done  toward  put¬ 
ting  the  United  States  on  a  basis  of 
preparedness  is  negligible.  President 
Wilson  began  with  earnest  resistance 
to  preparedness.  This  attitude  he  re¬ 
tained  for  about  a  year.  Meanwhile, 
under  other  leadership,  the  prepared¬ 
ness  sentiment  gained  some  headway 
in  the  country.  Thereupon  President 
Wilson  accepted  it,  and  at  the  opening 
of  Congress  in  December,  1915,  advo¬ 
cated  it.  His  Secretary  of  War.  Mr. 
Garrison,  then  laid  out  a  plan  which 
President  Wilson  either  indorsed  or  as¬ 
sented  to.  Later  the  President  aban¬ 
doned  this  plan  for  an  emasculated  plan 
devised  by  Congressman  Hay  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Secretary-  Garrison  resigned,  and 
Congressman  Hay's  plan  was  adopted. 
It  has  proved  to  be  a  failure.  Every¬ 
body  admits  that  something  else  ought 
to  be  done,  but  the  historical  fact  is  that 
substantially  nothing  has  been  done. 
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Why  They  Must  Fight  On 

HAT  are  you  fighting  for?"  the  President  asked  the  Allied 
Powers.  To  rescue  the  reply  from  the  clumsy  official  trans¬ 
lation.  the  Allies  say.  in  substance:  “We  are  fighting  first  for 
the  object  of  all  wars  in  which  nations  venture  the  lives  of  their 
sons,  to  defeat  the  enemy  decisively  by  force  of  arms.  Until 
we  beat  Germany  on  the  battle  field  we  refuse  to  meet  Germany 
at  the  council  board.  When  we  have  accomplished  this  purpose 
we  will  discuss  details.  The  negotiations  will  commence  when 
the  German  Government  concedes  the  following  terms:  Germany 
will  restore  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro,  and  pay  an  indem¬ 
nity  equivalent  to  the  material  and  moral  damages  inflicted  on 
those  countries;  she  will  withdraw  her  armies  from  the  parts  of 
France,  Russia,  and  Rumania  now  occupied  by  her  and  make  rep¬ 
aration;  she  will  compel  Austria-Hungary  to  restore  to  Italy  and 
Rumania  provinces  which  on  racial  lines  belong  to  them:  she  will 
return  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  France;  she  will  agree  to  free  the 
European  peoples  now  subject  to  the  bloody  tyranny  of  her  ally 
the  Turk,  and  will  consent  to  expel  him  from  Europe  and  drive 
him  back  to  Asia,  where  he  belongs;  and  finally,  by  admitting  the 
firm  establishment  and  international  protection  of  small  nations 
in  southeastern  Europe,  she  will  almndon  for  all  time  her  ambi¬ 
tion  for  a  greater  Germany  extending  from  the  North  Sea’to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  As  to  the  exact  terms  which  will  be  enforced,  the 
nature  of  the  reparation,  and  the  amount  of  the  fine  to  be  exacted, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  them  until  we  have  cleared  the  battle 
field  where,  and  not  in  the  libraries  of  presidents  and  prime  min¬ 
isters,  wars  Mre  decided.  In  the  meantime  we  protest  against 
the  assumption  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  his  country  are  in  any  sense  comparable  with  ours, 
or  give  it  in  the  discussion  of  terms  an  equal  place  with  nations 
which  have  shed  their  best  blood  and  borne  unheard-of  agonies 
that  a  just  and  permanent  European  peace  might  be  established. 
And  we  resent  with  all  indignation  the  comparison  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Allied  nations  with  the  powers  that  invaded  Belgium 
in  cynical  disregard  of  treaties  to  which  your  Government  was 
a  party,  shot  to  death  innocent  hostages,  looted  the  Belgian  banks, 
and  fined  the  population  or  reduced  it  to  slavery.  It  is  with  amaze¬ 
ment  that  we  rend  even  the  suggestion  of  such  a  comparison  from 
the  hand  of  the  President  of  a  country  whose  men.  women,  and 
children  were  slain  on 'the  Lusitania.  Finally,  this  is  our  war 
nnd  we  intend  to  end  it  in  our  way.” 

The  answer  is  exuctly  what  might  have  been  expected.  The 
essence  of  it  is  found  in  the  line:  "A  discussion  of  future  arrange¬ 
ments  destined  to  insure  an  enduring  peace  presupposes  a  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  of  the  actual  conflict."  "The  actual  coufliet." 
That  is.  the  war  must  be  fought  to  a  finish.  Whether  this  definite 
nnd  precise,  long-considered,  and  carefully  weighed  reply  to  the 
hollow  impertinence  of  the  “peace  note”  will  quiet  Mr.  WiLRON’8 
nervous  activity  remains  to  be  seen.  In  his  relations  with  for- 
eign  governments  and  his  discussions  with  Carranza  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  shown  little  capacity  for  understanding  the  kind  of  spirit 
that  animates  the  Allied  nations.  He  may  fail  to  appreciate  the 
almost  religious  feeling  that  impels  them  to  declare  that  they  are 
fighting  to  "safeguard  independence,  right,  and  humanity.”  to 
“liberate  Europe  from  the  brutal  covetousness  of  Prussian  mili¬ 
tarism.”  and  to  "insure  a  peace  upon  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice  and  upon  inviolable  fidelity  to  national  obligations.” 
As  reasons  for  sacrificing  millions  of  lives,  these  may  seem  vague 
and  unimportant  to  one  kind  of  mind  while  appearing  perfectly 
clear  and  of  transcendent  importance  to  a  mind  differently  con¬ 
stituted.  But  he  cannot  fail  to  see  the  practical  necessity  to  the 
Allies  of  a  conclusive  military  victory. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Germany,  now  apparently  in  distress,  should 
make  the  greatest  imaginable  concessions.  She  would  still  be  in 
the  minds  of  the  Allies  a  menace  to  their  safety.  Proud,  strong, 
and  intensely  resentful  of  the  terms  forced  on  her  by  her  eco¬ 
nomic  losses,  she  would  bide  her  time.  Her  fleet  would  be  intact, 
she  w*ould  still  have  an  army  inured  to  war  and  more  efficient 
than  the  one  that  drove  through  France  almost  to  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  Paris.  Her  military  prestige  would  be  unhurt.  With  her 
amazing  powers  of  recuperation  she  would  soon  be  in  a  position 
to  strike  again  as  swiftly  as  she  struck  in  August.  1914.  Great 
Britain  would  not  dare  to  divide  the  British  fleet,  but  must  main¬ 
tain  it  in  constant  vigilance  in  the  North  Sea.  The  continental 


European  nations  would  be  forced  to  sleep  on  their  arms  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  day  when  their  indefatigable  enemy  would  tear  up 
a  “scrap  of  paper"  signed  by  the  delegates  of  the  powers  and 
called  the  “Treaty  of  Washington"  or  Geneva  or  Madrid.  Such 
a  peace  would  agree  with  the  old  definition  of  peace  as  “an  interval 
between  two  wars." 

Whether  correct  or  not,  this  undoubtedly  is  the  understanding 
of  the  situation  in  the  minds  of  the  Allied  governments.  And  while 
they  are  in  this  mood,  and  the  most  conservative  and  farsighted 
of  European  statesmen  see  nothing  ahead  in  the  near  future  but 
a  struggle  for  supremacy  on  the  battle  field,  it  might  be  as  well 
for  this  country  and  its  relations  with  the  European  nations  after 
the  war  if  the  Administration  refrained  from  annoying  them  with 
essays  on  the  sin  of  war  and  the  delights  of  peace. 

An  Inquiry  Addressed  to  Mr.  Lansing 

HE  editor  of  "Reedy’s  Mirror"  has  something  to  say  about  the 
son  of  our  former  minister  to  Belgium.  This  young  man  has  been 
flying  for  the  Entente  Allies.  Mr.  Reedy  notes  that  the  young  man 
<Tiikoooke  Marburc,  Jr.,  by  name)  applied  for  an  American  pass¬ 
port  when  he  recently  undertook  to  sail  again  to  Europe,  but  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  his  enlistment  in  a  foreign  army  hnd 
cost  him  his  American  citizenship,  to  which  he  can  be  restored  only 
by  naturalization.  Mr.  Reedy  adds  some  supposes: 

Suppow  one  of  lh«  young  men  now  ftghling  in  the  nrmmt  sl.rosd  should  In- 
a  fandul.tr  for  preident  »om«  day.  Would  he  bf  elkgtbU  »fter  having  oner 
lo»t  hi.  ritirrnihip,  even  though  Urn  in  this  country*  He  would  be,  though 
mtorrd  to  ritiirnihip.  ■  n.tur.liird  citlrrn.  Would  hit  birthright  U  forfeited! 
We  profess  to  no  such  erudition  in  international  law  as  Mr.  Robert 
1-AN8ING'S.  but  the  whole  business  offends  our  notion  of  common 
sense.  When  Byron  went  to  fight  for  Greek  independence,  did  ho 
lose  his  English  citizenship?  When  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
the  Garibaldis,  and  he  who  is  to-day  the  throneless  King  of  Serbia, 
fought  for  France,  did  they  cense  to  be  Italian  or  Serb?  How  was 
it  with  the  Europeans  who  came  to  the  aid  of  the  North  in  the 
Civil  War?  (Most  of  our  German  volunteers  had  already  made 
their  homes  in  the  New  World,  but  not  all  the  foreign-born  vol¬ 
unteer*  were  Germans.)  When  Akmand  de  la  Rouerie,  whom 
Washington  called  "Colonel  Armand."  and  (he  Poles  and  the 
Frenchmen  who.  like  I-akayette.  threw  their  lot  in  with  us  in 
our  Revolutionary  War  long  before  Franco  became  our  ally,  did 
they  forfeit  their  citizenship  and  risk  disgrace  on  their  return?  On 
the  contrary,  Lakayette.  to  name  the  most  conspicuous  figure  of 
them  all.  became  commander  in  chief  of  the  French  Nationnl  Guard ! 
There  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  humbug  about  Washing¬ 
ton’s  attitude  toward  Americans  who  are  spending  themselves  in 
this  war.  American  historians  of  the  future  will  write  proudly 
of  young  Marburg  and  his  wounds,  and  of  NORMAN  PRINCE  and 
Dilwyn  STARR  and  Victor  Chapman  and  Alan  Seeger.  the  poet, 
and  the  others  who  have  laid  down  their  lives.  Is  it  really  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  treat  the  survivors  as  we  treat  Jack  Johnson? 

The  Four  Million 

HE  phrase  which  serves  ns  heading  for  this  paragraph  recalls 
O.  Henry’s  best-known  book.  His  four  million  were  the 
strangely  assorted  men  and  women  of  Manhattan,  whose  humors 
and  tragedies  he  made  his  own.  But  "the  four  million"  means  to 
ua  to-day  the  four  million  German  casualties  since  the  war  began. 
The  Kaiser  had  a  birthday  on  January  27.  Doubtless  he  spent  the 
day  reflecting  upon  the  memory  of  these  brave  and  unquestion¬ 
ing  men  who  have  given  up  all  in  pursuit  of  a  bloody  chimera. 

Give  This  Enemy  No  Quarter ! 

RUG  takers  are  increasing  in  the  United  States.  Congress, 
by  a  law  approved  in  December,  1914 — the  so-called  “Harrison 
Act" — undertook  Federal  regulation  of  the  importation,  manufac¬ 
ture.  compounding,  or  trafficking  in  opium,  coca  leaves,  etc.  This 
legislation  has  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case,  nnd  Dr.  CHARLES 
B.  Towns  of  New  York  tells  Congress  that  the  drug  evil  has  now- 
got  absolutely  beyond  the  Government’s  control  and  that  of  the 
medical  profession.  "A  ruling  of  the  commissioner  of  internal 
revenue  has  made  it  possible  for  the  physician  to  use  his  discre¬ 
tion  in  prescribing  for  such  patients."  says  Dr.  Towns.  "A  drug 
taker,  or  anyone  purporting  to  be  a  drug  taker,  can  at  the  present 
time  have  just  as  many  physicians  prescribing  a  narcotic  for  him 
as  he  may  see  fit  to  have,  and  he  may  demand  just  as  much 
of  the  drug  as  he  chooses  to  take."  In  Philadelphia  some  lead- 
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dicing  the  States  a  Chance 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2 
has  upheld  the  Webb-Kenyon  Law,  prohibiting  the  shipment 
of  liquor  from  wet  into  dry  States.  For  booze  the  State  line  is 
now  the  dead  line.  In  rendering  this  decision  the  court  has  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  by  which  national  control  of  interstate  commerce 
held  helpless  the  State  control  of  the  liquor  business.  Booze  ship¬ 
ments  are  now  subject  to  State  police  power  and  can  no  longer 
claim  exemption  by  posing  as  interstate  commerce.  According  to 

press  reports.  Chief  Justice  WHITS 
>■  iw  Mmhi  used  the  following  language  in  an¬ 

nouncing  the  decision : 

The  ill-reaching  power  of  Government 
— .  y  over  liquor  l»  Killed.  There  wu»  no  In- 

trnlion  of  Congrai  lo  forbid  Individual 
-3^  ~  ~j:'  u«e  of  liquor 


ing  citizens  organized  a  Narcotic  Drug  Committee  over  a  year 
ago  and  elected  Edward  W.  Bok  chairman.  Various  States  have 
on  their  statute  books  laws  supplementing  the  Federal  legislation 
as  to  this  traffic,  and  Mr.  Box’s  committee  has  framed  a  model 
law  providing  for  the  proper  treatment  of  drug  inebriates  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  committee’s  bill  will 
be  enacted  into  law  by  the  present  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania— 
both  for  the  sake  of  that  State  and  for  the  influence  of  such 
an  example  upon  other  States.  Dr.  Towns  urges  a  Federal  com¬ 
mission  to  study  the  subject.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  drug  evil  must  be  faced 
and  conquered  before  it  gains  a 
stronger  hold  upon  our  country — 
or  it  will  defy  conquest.  Our  coun¬ 
try  may  have  troubles  enough  on 
its  hands  ul ready  —  but  here  is  a 
trouble  that  will  tend  to  intensify 
the  others  if  we  don’t  look  out. 

History 

OUR  history  should  rise  above 
mere  nationalism.  ...  It 
should  show  men  how  the  world 
came  to  be  what  it  is.  and  not 
how  any  particular  nation  became 
a  world  power  or  an  empire.  We 
are  citizens  of  the  world,  not  of 
the  United  States.”— From  a  book 
review  in  "The  Dial"  Chicago. 

In  other  words,  our  history 
should  be  a  pamphlet,  sparing  the 
truth  where  it  is  inconvenient  for 
the  pamphleteer. 

We  wonder  what  the  founder 
of  "The  Dial”  would  have  thought 
of  the  mosaic  of  historical  misin¬ 
formation  from  which  this  gem 
is  taken— whether  ho  would  have 
ls*en  more  pained  by  the  style  of 
the  review  or  by  its  assumption 
that  Americans  are  men  without 
a  country.  The  paragraph  quoted  above  is  not  the  only  morsel 
worth  preserving.  The  reviewer  objects  to  the  book  under  con¬ 
sideration  because  "nothing  is  included  to  show  the  economic 
Interests  which  underlay  the  whole  agitation  for  a  constitution 
against  which  no  man  could  raise  his  voice  without  being  branded 
by  Washington  and  the  rest  as  fools  or  knaves."  "Washington 
and  the  rest"  is  an  unusually  pretty  touch,  but  if  FRANKLIN  had 
read  proof  on  the  "brand,"  he  would  not  have  left  it  unmarked. 

Again  he  remarks:  "Nor  is  there  anything  to  show  what  really 
underlay  the  Hayne-Webatcr  debate.  Surely  all  good  scholars  know 
ere  this  that  it  was  no  more  WEBSTER'S  devotion  to  the  Union  than 
it  wus  HAYNE'8  attachment  to  disunion  that  gave  meaning  to  that 
famous  debate.  It  was  Benton’s  scheme  to  reduce  the  price  of 
public  land  in  the  West  to  a  point  considered  by  the  East  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  her  interests  which  moved  WEBSTER  to  his  eulogy  of 
the  Union."  That  is.  when  the  great  Daniel  rose  in  one  of  his 
highest  flights  of  eloquence  he  was  talking  not  as  a  patriot,  but 
as  a  real-estate  agent!  A  lofty  conception,  discovering  a  mind 
ideally  constructed  to  explain  the  development  of  human  civilization. 

We  do  not  know  the  gentleman  who  signed  an  article  which  would 
have  caused  equal  distress  to  Archbishop  Trench  and  CHARLES 
SUMNER,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  his  identity  should  continue  in 
concealment.  We  imagine  our  readers  holding  their  breath  while  we 
announce  that  the  name  of  the  meek  scholar  who  has  discovered 
that  no  historian  should  write  a  real  history  of  the  United  States, 
but  must,  if  he  writes  at  all.  publish  a  history  of  the  world:  that  we 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  citizens  of  the  world; 
that  WASHINGTON  and  other  members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  bullied  the  country  into  accepting  the  Constitution  while  they 
were  serving  "economic  interests";  that  Webster’s  "Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.”  was  a  rhetorical 
screen  for  the  avarice  of  Eastern  landowners,  and  who  speaks 
lightly  of  Washington.  Franklin.  Hamilton.  Madison.  Gouver- 
NEUR  Morris,  and  Rufus  King  as  "Washington  and  the  rest” — 
the  name  resounding  of  this  modest  critic  is  William  E.  Dodd. 


The  purpono  of  thin  net 
*»•*  lo  cul  out  by  the  root*  the  practice 
of  permitting  violation  of  State  liquor 
law*.  We  can  have  no  doubt  that  Con- 
great  haa  complete  authority  to  prevent 
paralyrlng  of  State  authority.  Congreaa 
c»ertrd  a  power  to  coordinate  the  na¬ 
tional  with  the  State  authority. 

No  amount  of  comment  can  add 
anything  to  the  clearness  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  that  summary.  The 
States  that  mean  business  are  now 
able  to  wipe  out  whisky  within 
their  borders.  Dry  laws  can  now 
be  made  to  live  to  the  last  letter 
of  the  statute  instead  of  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  practical  nullification  by 
anyone  able  to  read  booze  adver¬ 
tising  and  to  pay  express  charges 
on  the  original  packages  thus  made 
available.  This  is  not  only  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  dry  cause,  but  also  for 
the  police  authority  of  the  States 
and  for  the  better  adjustment  of 
that  authority  to  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  decision  is  a 
landmark  in  the  interpretation  of  our  constitutional  law  In  Its 
relation  to  the  social  evolution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Invincible 

WAR  has  its  virtues,  saya  Pierre  Ha  Ml*.  And  quotes  a  sol¬ 
dier  as  saying  to  him:  "When  are  we  going  to  have  a 
good  day’s  work  again?”  Asked  about  his  trade,  “It’s  a  dirty 
business.”  he  said,  "but  it  would  look  good  to  me  right  now."  In 
that  soldier’s  words  the  author  reads  the  spirit  of  France.  Wars 
may  end  in  triumph  or  in  heartbreaking  deadlock.  War  has,  at 
any  rate,  made  men  love  their  old  job  ns  imagination  could  never 
have  pictured  it  to  them.  Those  who  used  to  watch  the  work¬ 
shop  clock  and  say:  "It  must  have  frozen!"  are  looking  forward 
now  to  the  time  when  they  will  again  have  other  tools  in  hand 
than  pick  and  shovel  and  rifle.  Loving  one’s  work  is  one  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  true  content  is  fashioned,  and  thus 
the  Great  War  is  preparing  for  those  soldiers  destined  to  sur¬ 
vive  it  stores  of  permanent  happiness.  Men  who  used  only  to  put 
up  with  their  work  miss  it  to-day  and  refer  to  it  with  affec¬ 
tion.  a?  they  refer  to  wife  or  children  or  sweetheart.  And  for 
those  who,  before  the  war.  had  no  trade  or  profession  or  art, 
those  who  lived  on  their  incomes  and  paid  others  to  draw  their 
baths  and  lay  out  their  clothing,  to  cook  and  spread  their  break¬ 
fasts,  and  to  drive  their  motor  cars— will  such  men  as  these  ever 
be  quite  reconciled  to  slipping  back  into  the  old  way  of  life?  War 
has  simplified  the  souls  of  the  men  of  Europe.  It  is  that  fact, 
rather  than  its  hideous  physics  and  chemistry,  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  destruction  and  all  the  refinements  of  suffering,  which  is  not 
without  promise  for  to-morrow’s  books  and  sculptures  and  paint¬ 
ings — and  philosophy.  War  has  laid  great  burdens  upon  the  world, 
but  it  has  lifted  from  many  tired  shoulders  some  part  of  the  load 
called  custom,  as  it  also  has  given  to  many  men  a  sense  of  rela¬ 
tive  values,  and  a  distrust  of  vague  words,  and  all  stale  unreal¬ 
ities.  Work  and  war  are  allies  in  more  than  one  sense,  but  work 
it  is  that  survives  war,  even,  and  crowns  it.  and  is  invincible. 


It  Just  Can’t  Be  Done 


WOMEN  IN 


Christine  l.ndd  Franklin  i*  a  lecturer  in  the  Department 
of  Psychology  al  t  olunthia  I'nlteraity,  and  the  originator 
of  the  l.add>Frnnklin  theory  of  color  vision.  which  haa 
been  widely  accepted.  She  haa  Irrlurrd  on  rolor  and  on 
logic  al  John*  Hopkins,  Chicago,  and  Harvard  unlirrsitir* 


held  nilh  di.tinetion  for  Ihr  Inal  t-o  year*. 
With  Ihr  aid  of  fifteen  olhrr  young  women 
ahr  guard*  million,  of  people  against  dis¬ 
ease*  carried  in  milk.  l-ast  yror  Dr.  Hal- 
irld  and  hrr  aaalalanla  Iralrd  NJN  aamplra 


Water  is  anal;  red  mainly  lo  ascertain  ils  effect  upon  ihr  health  of  humans  and 
-team  boilers.  Had  water  makes  people  and  animals  sick.  often  fatally  sick,  and 
muse*  boilers  lo  scale  inside.  Thai  is  why  Miss  Clara  Thayer  is  in  our  group  of 
"omen  scientists.  Miss  Thayer  is  a  water  analyst  in  a  New  York  laboratory 


IN  the  immortal  words  of  Mrs.  Poyscr.  the  Lord  mode  women 
to  match  the  men.  In  proportion  to  its  population  and  it* 
wealth,  the  number  of  scientific  men  of  real  distinction  thin 
country  contains  is  lamentably  small.  The  women,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  their  opportunities,  have  already  held  their  own.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  as  yet  no  Curie  and  no  Kovalevsky  to  stand 
in  the  world's  foremost  ranks,  but  already  nmong  the  first  thou¬ 
sand  most  distinguished  "men"  of  science  (as  determined  by 
the  admirable  method  of  Professor  Cattell)  no  less  than  eighteen 
arc  women,  and.  moreover,  no  less  than  six  of  these  eighteen 
are  to  be  found  in  the  first  four  hundred  of  the  scientific  elite. 
The  conditions  which,  according  to  this  same  investigation,  arc 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  some  parts  of  this  country  arc 


Dr.  Khoda  Erdmann  is  a  lecturer  on  biology  to  graduate  studrnts  at 
Yale  University.  She  in  the  daughter  of  a  Hamburg  professor  and 
was  educated  in  Germany.  She  came  to  Yale  as  a  research  fellow 
in  1913.  Here  the  ts  seen  inoculating  a  chicken  to  test  a  new  serum 


SCIENCE 


Mu.  Mary  A.  I  tool  h  of  Springfield,  Masa.,  ha.  spent  the  greater  part 
"f  her  lifr  in  Ihr  study  of  mirrohie  and  para.itir  lifr.  and  ha»  won 
inlrrnalional  di. Unction  in  mirrotropir  photography.  Mina  Booth  in 
a  fellow  of  Ihr  Koyal  Microscopical  Sorirly  of  l.ondon.  Here 
you  »rr  hrr  taking  a  pirlurr  of  mirrohra  with  one  of  hrr  camrraa 


Alice  Evan..  hartrriolo|(ial  in  Ihr  Dairy  Dmaton  of  Ihr  Drparlmrnl  of  Agrkul- 
lure.  Shr  in  .prcialuing  in  Ihr  .tody  of  mkroaeopk  orgaat.m.  and  Ihrir  rrlalioo 
lo  health.  Here  -hr  in  aeen  making  an  analyala  of  milk  la  hrr  laboratory 


no  hundred  times  «s  prolific  in  distinguished  men  of  science  a*  others  (per 
Million  of  population)  may  »>e  summed  up  as  “opportunity  and  ideals." 
Vhen  onee  women  have  decided,  in  Inrge  numbers,  that  they  desire  to  be- 
ome  distinguished  scientific  investigators,  and  when  also  they  shall  have 
ccess.  on  fair  terms  of  competition,  to  the  college  pnif.--sorships  without 
•hieh  (us  is  shown  in  this  same  study)  the  successful  scientist  hardly  exist* 
n  this  country,  then  indeed  we  may  hope  that  women  will  fully  hold  their 
»wn  with  men.  That  they  have  already  fully  caught  up  with  men  as  gradu- 
itfs  of  colleges  is  very  evident;  in  fact,  the  latest  news  in  regard  to  the 
dative  ability  of  men  and  women  is  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  restrict 
rtificinlly  the  number  of  women  admitted  to  that  society  of  distinction,  the 
'hi  beta  Kappa,  because,  on  the  plain  test  of  merit,  they  are  coming  in 
uite  too  rapidly  for  the  comfort  of  the  men. 


'liw  Ann*  Maude  Lute.  California  •  Miiw  Nellie  A.  Brown  U  a  plant  pathologist  Jean  BroadhurM.  professor  of  biology  in  Teacher*  College,  New  York 
State  seed  analyst.  Her  work  ha.  in  the  Inited  State*  Department  of  AgM-  City.  Be»dr.  being  an  able  lecturer  on  biology.  Mi*.  Broadhurst  U 

wved  hundred*  of  thousand,  of  dol-  culture.  She  specializes  in  the  bacterial  a  bacteriologist  of  note  a«  well  a.  a  naturalist.  She  wax  for  several 

lars  to  ranchers  of  the  Golden  State  diseases  of  vegetables  and  sugar  beet*  years  editor  of  a  periodical  published  by  the  Torrey  Botanical  Society 
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OUT  OF  HIS  CLASS 

BY  CHARLES  E.  VAN  LOAN 


TIIK  young  mnn  upon  whom  Nature  has  bestowed 
barely  enough  forehead  to  keep  his  hair  out  of 
his  eyes  should  shun  highbrow  society  and  all  forms 
of  art.  The  game  is  hopelessly  beyond  him.  the  card* 
are  "stacked."  and  he  loses  even  when  he  wins.  In 
proof  of  this  statement,  we  respectfully  refer  the 
reader  to  the  following  passages  from  the  life  of  the 
eminent  Mr.  Joseph  O'Malley. 

O'Malley  was  not  always  eminent,  but  owed  his 
rise  in  life  to  a  jaw  of  chilled  steel,  a  heart  that 
knew  fear  only  by  reputation,  two  malletlike  lists, 
and  the  ability — as  well  as  the  inclination — to  hit 
with  them  at  any  time  and  from  any  position.  Many 
have  claimed  credit  for  discovering  this  wonderful 
lighting  machine,  but  it  was  the  sporting  editor  of 
the  "Daily  Avalanche"  who  set  Joseph's  youthful 
feet  on  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune.  The  sporting 
editor  di.l  not  realize  it  at  the  time,  and  therefore 
deserves  none  of  the  credit  hi1  ha*  been  claiming; 
lie  merely  thought  he  was  playing  an  extremely 
rough  practical  joke  on  an  unsuspecting  tramp 
lighter.  Seeing  that  he  still  poses  in  print  as 
O'Malley's  Columbus,  it  might  be  just  ss  well  to  tell 
the  real  truth  about  that  discovery. 

The  hour  was  late,  his  copy  was  all  in,  and  the 
sporting  editor  of  the  "Avalanche”  was  about  to 
quit  and  call  it  a  day  when  the  narrow  chute  leading 
to  his  seven  by  nine  sanctum  was  blocked  by  two 
figures.  The  llrst  was  that  of  a  bright-eyed  but 
grubby  little  man  In  u  stained  and  shapeless  suit  of 
loud  checks.  The  pattern  was  thickly  dotted  with 
tiny  holes  burned  in  the  cloth,  and  these  established 
the  status  of  the  visitor  at  once— a  “blind-baggage 
tourist,"  n  traveler  contributing  nothing  to  the  up¬ 
keep  of  the  right  of  way.  His  flat-brimmed  brown 
derby  hat  was  smooth  and  shiny  and  reflected  the 
light  like  IT  polished  shell.  A  dingy  red  necktie,  a 
rhinestone  pin  and  a  thirty-llve-cent  cameo  ring 
completed  the  picture 

Hovering  in  the  wuke  of  this  shabby  pilot  was  a 
bullet-headed  boy  with  a  tremendous  shock  of  straw- 
colored  hair,  one  cauliflower  car  of  amasing  pro- 
portions,  and  u  decided  cast  in  his  left  eye.  Ilia 
clothing  was.  If  anything,  more  disreputable  than 
that  of  his  companion  -a  cup.  u  sweater,  and  a  seven- 
dollar  suit,  ami  nil  had  seen  hard  wear  under  varying 
weather  conditions. 

"Sportin'  editor?”  briskly  asked  the  grubby  one. 
stepping  forward. 

"Yes,”  answered  the  newspaper  man.  eying  his 
callers  with  a  chilling  lack  of  interest. 

“Pleased  to  meet  you!"  exclaimed  he  of  the  loud 
checks,  wringing  the  sporting  editor’s  limp  hand. 
“My  name's  Arthur— l.*w  Arthur— an’  I'm  man¬ 
agin'  this  boy  here.  Shake  hands,  Joe!" 

The  hullct-hcniled  youth  bashfully  offered  a  dirty 
paw  and  retreated  to  a  position  at  hia  manager's 
flank. 

"We’re  lookin’  for  a  crack  at  some  of  these  light- 
weights,  Joe  and  me,"  cheerfully  continued  the 
spokesman.  "We  don’t  bar  nobody.  First  come,  first 
served ;  'at’s  us.  To  look  at  him.  you  wouldn't  think 
he’s  the  ftghtin’est  little  fool  'at  ever  pulled  on  a 
glove,  but  he  Is.  pal.  he  is!  Yes.  sir,  mingle  is  his 
middle  name  ’’ 

"What’s  the  rest  of  his  name?"  The  sporting 
editor's  tone  and  manner  were  not  encouraging,  but 
the  grubby  young  man  ignored  them. 

"O'Malley  Joe  O'Malley,  an',  say.  you  ain’t  got  no 
idea  what  n  devastatin'  bear  cat  he  i*  when  he  hears 
'at  liell  ring!  He  fights  just  because  he  loves  it.  pal; 
it's  meat  an*  drink  to  him.  yes,  an’  tapioca  puddin' 
too.  Chuck  him  in  the  ring  wit’  anybody — the 
tougher  thpy  come  the  better  hr  likes  ’em — leave  him 
there  six.  ten.  txrnty  rounds,  an'  I  give  you  my  para¬ 
lyzed  word  of  honor,  pal,  it’s  just  the  same's  sendin' 
a  hungry  guy  to  a  banquet!  He  eats  it,  Joe  does,  an' 
he  ain’t  never  found  nobody  yet  that  could  make  him 
back  up.  First  time  I  seen  him  step.  I  pegs  him  for 
a  coinin'  rhumpion  o’  the  world.  ’AC*  why  I  hooked 
up  wit’  him  as  manager — “ 

"Yes.  yes.”  said  the  sporting  editor,  glancing 
at  the  devaaticating  bear  cat,  who  met  his  eyes 
with  a  sheepish  grin  and  then  looked  suddenly 
away  in  two  directions  at  once,  “but  he  hasn't 
any  record — ” 

“No  record!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Arthur,  with  well- 
feigned  amazement.  "Didn't  we  rock  Kid  Swiftly 
to  sleep  in  Gol'tield?  Didn’t  we  knock  Young 
Dutchy  dead  wit'  qne  punch?  Didn’t  we  git  a  draw 
wit*  Groniger  in  his  own  town?  No  record!  Why, 
pal.  where  you  been  all  this  time?” 

"Right  here,  hut  I  never  heard  of  O'Malley  before 
you  blew  in  and  began  three-sheeting  him  all  over  the 


••Don't  you  think  she's  rondo  tut  T " 


place.  I  never  heard  of  the  boys  that  you  Bay  he's 
Ik  Rad.  I  suppose  you  want  to  get  him  a  match— is 
that  the  idea?” 

“Pal.”  said  the  little  manager  earnestly,  “you're  a 
mind  reader— you  ain't  no  sportin'  editor.  I  not  only 
•roar  to  git  him  a  match,  but  I  ft  to  git  him  a  match 
or  we  don’t  eat.  Ain't  that  so.  Joe?” 

The  fighter  grinned  sheepishly  and  nodded. 

THE  sporting  editor  also  grinned,  for  an  idea  had 
come  his  way— a  practical  joke  in  the  making, 
with  O’Malley  on  the  receiving  end. 

“How  would  you  like  to  lake  a  crack  at  Dynamite 
Danny  O'Brien  ?“  he  asked. 

“Anybody  at  all.  pal!”  cried  the  manager.  “As 
the  Colonel  says,  dee-lighted!  Hey.  Joe?" 

“Ub.  huh.”  assented  O'Malley. 

“Danny's  a  lough  boy.“  said  the  sporting  editor 
“Tough  boys  is  right  where  wc  live!”  boasted 
Arthur. 

“He's  been  stopping  all  these  pork-an'.beaners  in 
a  round  or  two.” 

“Git  him  for  us.  pal.  'al's  all  we  ask!” 

“He  hits  like  a  mule  kkking.” 

“So  do  we.  You  don't  know  this  boy.  pal.  He  kin 
trade  slams  wit'  any  of  'em." 

“Nobody  has  ever  made  O'Brien  bark  up.” 

“I  like  to  hare  'em  fetch  it  right  to  me.”  said 
O'Malley  suddenly,  and  a*  suddenly  subsided 
“See?”  cried  his  manager.  “What  did  I  tell  you. 
hey?  He  jus'  In  ret  it.  Joe  does!  He  don't  git  no 
fun  out  o'  fightin'  less  they  fights  him  knrd  “ 

“Then  hell  have  a  perfectly  lovely  time  next  Fri¬ 
day  night,"  said  the  sporting  editor  with  a  trace  of 
grimness. 

“And  you'll  fix  it  with  the  club?” 

•HI  telephone  the  promoter  in  the  morning.  He's 
got  an  office  in  the  Commonwealth  Building  fifth 


floor.  Better  take  your  boy  round  there  at  noon. 
No.  never  mind  thanking  me.” 

The  sporting  editor  watched  the  grubby  little  man¬ 
ager  herd  his  fighter  down  the  passage  and  into 
the  elevator.  "Another  hobo  with  a  meal  ticket .” 
thought  he.  "Another  tramp  trying  to  break  into 
the  game  Oh,  well,  there's  only  one  thing  about 
a  meal  ticket;  it’s  no  good  till  it’s  punched.  And 
this  one  will  get  some  punching!” 

M°W,  Danny  O'Brien  was  a  local  product  who  had 
fought  himself  out  of  material  by  reason  of  the 
roughness  with  which  he  handled  his  opponents.  Not 
quite  good  enough  for  the  first  flight,  he  had  dev- 
astated  the  second  and  third,  and  a  match  with  him 
had  come  to  be  regarded  ns  a  round-trip  ticket  to 
dreamland.  There  was  no  competition  for  the  doubt¬ 
ful  privilege  of  meeting  him  under  the  shaded  arc 
light*.  He  had  no  science,  no  knowledge  of  boxing, 
and  felt  that  he  needed  none.  He  used  his  left  hand 
only  to  create  openings  for  his  deadly  right,  which 
had  earned  for  him  the  name  of  Dynamite  Danny 
lie  was  more  than  pleased  to  meet  the  unknown 
O'Malley  in  a  six-round  encounter,  and  came  to  the 
fray  confident  of  its  conclusion— so  confident  that  he 
had  not  annoyed  himself  with  the  slight  detail  of 
training  Why  train  when  all  his  fights  ended  in- 
side  the  three-round  mark  ? 

What  happened  to  Dynamite  Danny  is  a  matter  of 
history  and  also  of  accurate  record.  The  latter  may 
be  found  in  the  vest-pocket  annuals,  but  not  under 
the  name  of  O'Brien.  See  O'Malley. 

When  the  bell  sounded  Dynamite  Danny  went 
briskly  to  work,  as  was  his  wont,  and  juat  aa  briskly 
there  sprang  to  meet  him  a  trim,  flat-muscled  litUr 
thunderbolt  under  un  immense  thatch  of  straw- 
colored  huir.  “Huh!”  thought  Danny,  who  was 
accustomed  to  cautious  opponents.  "This  guy  don't 
know  who  I  am— he  ain't  afraid,  nor  nothing!" 

O’Brien  introduced  himself  by  means  of  u  right 
hook  aimed  at  the  jaw.  The  blond  unknown  ducked, 
suffering  a  glancing  blow  upon  his  cauliflower  ear, 
countered  with  a  stiff,  digging  Jolt  under  the  heartl¬ 
and  the  tmttle  was  on.  And  auch  a  battle!  The 
irresistible  force  hod  encountered  the  immovable  ob¬ 
stacle,  each  possessing  elements  of  the  other.  Dyna¬ 
mite  Danny  set  his  teeth  and  whaled  away  with  his 
deadly  right;  Joe  O’Malley  set  bis  teeth  and  met  it 
—and  a  little  bit  more.  The  straw-colored  hair 
rocked  ami  tossed  under  the  brutal  assault;  O’Brien's 
mid  section  quivered  under  a  responding  tattoo.  No 
ground  was  given  and  no  quarter  asked;  it  was  five 
rounds  of  savage  lighting  crowded  into  one,  and  when 
the  bell  struck  the  boys  apart  and  sent  them  to  their 
corners  the  spectators  leaped  to  their  feet  and  yelled 
themselves  hoarse.  The  grubby  little  manager, 
deftly  plying  a  sponge,  caught  the  sporting  editor’s 
eye — and  winked. 

It  was  in  the  third  round  that  Dynamite  Danny 
'began  to  weaken.  He  had  found  a  man  whom  he 
could  not  hurt  with  his  right  hand— a  man  who  had 
been  hurting  him  with  both  hands  and  who  seemed 
willing— yes,  even  snxioua — to  hurt  him  some  more 
The  instant  that  the  sting  went  out  of  Danny's 
blows,  O'Malley  swarmed  all  over  him,  lieating 
down  his  wavering  defense  with  a  shower  of  jolting 
hooks  and  swings.  O’Brien  began  to  retreat. 

"Oh.  you  hear  cal!”  shrilled  the  little  manager 
“You  dcvasticatin'  bear  cat!  Rock  him  to  Bleep! 
'At’s  the  stuff!" 

The  round  ended  with  O'Brien  on  the  run,  striving 
to  cover  himself  from  a  blinding  storm  of  punish¬ 
ment.  The  house  was  In  a  terrific  uproar,  but 
O’Malley  went  calmly  to  his  comer,  not  acknowl¬ 
edging  his  ovation  by  so  much  as  a  grin. 

“Watch  his  eye,  you  fool,  and  block  some  of  them 
punches!"  Thus  O'Brien's  chief  adviser. 

“But  the  sucker— don't  hit  where— he’s  looking!" 
gnmted  Dynamite. 

The  battle  ended  early  in  the  fourth  round 
ended  with  the  local  terror  doubled  up  on  the  can¬ 
vas  and  struggling  to  rise,  but  taking  great  care 
not  to  struggle  successfully.  Dynamite  Danny  knew 
when  he  had  had  enough,  and  in  addition  he  was  ill 
in  the  region  of  his  stomach. 

"Great  little  fighter,  that  towhead!"  said  the  re¬ 
porters.  "Who  dug  him  up?" 

“I  did."  modestly  replied  the  sporting  editor  of 
the  “Avalanche.”  “I  liked  his  looks,  and  asked  the 
club  to  give  him  a  tryout.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
amounted  to  something  some  day.  Let  me  have  one 
peek  at  'em.  and  I  can  tell,  as  a  general  thing.” 

The  sporting  editor  of  the  "Avalanche"  has  told 
this  story  so  often  that  he  now  believes  it  himself 
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“She  »aul  the  uouldn't  marry  you  U  you  ire  re  the  till  man  in  the  uorU " 


“Chreae.  lady,  cheese-  I  ain't  done  nothin'  lo  rare  about ;  hunt. I.  I  ain't t" 


Cranking  the  film  rapidly,  we  next  see  Joseph 
O'Malley  adorned  with  purple,  fine  linen,  ar.d  pre¬ 
cious  stones.  But  for  the  magnificent  cauliflower 
ear  we  might  have  some  difficulty  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  him  as  the  same  person,  and  if  we  watch  him 
long  enough  we  shall  surprise  a  look  of  blank 
amazement  in  that  wandering  left  eye,  for  there 
are  time*  when  O'Malley  has  trouble  in  recog¬ 
nizing  himself  and  is  dazed  by  his  sudden  eleva¬ 
tion  to  affluence. 

We  see  also  the  little  manager,  grubby  no  longer 
but  otherwise  unchanged,  full  of  conversation  and 
supporting  a  diamond  stud  more  noticeable  for  its 
size  than  the  limpid,  water-white  purity  of  its  color. 

Our  two  friends  have  come  up  in  the  world,  and 
Joe  O'Malley  is  a  Celebrity  now.  Mis  manager  has 
to  remind  him  of  the  fact  several  times  a  day.  Hav¬ 
ing  disposed  of  all  competition,  Joe  stands  alone  as 
challenger  for  the  lightweight  championship,  an  I 
while  Carney,  the  champion,  doubles  and  twists  and 
endeavors  to  evade  the  issue,  O'Malley  is  about  to 
enjoy  u  brief  vacation  from  the  arrna. 

"Ten  weeks  in  vaudeville  at  seven-fifty  a  week 
oh,  I'm  a  poor  manager,  eh?  Yeh,  rotten.  I  don't 
know  a  thing  aliout  gilt  in'  the  dough  w'ile  the  gatin'* 
good!"  Lew  Arthur  set  fire  to  u  perfveto,  hung  hi* 
thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  beamed 
upon  hin  nteul  ticket-  Joe  grunted.  It  was  not  a 
grunt  of  happiness. 

"Aw.  there  you  go  again!"  exclaimed  Lew. 

"Why  not  fight  some  of  these  guy.?"  whined 
O’Malley.  "There's  Kelley  an’  Young  Whalen  an’  -’’ 

“Dub*!"  interrupted  the  manager.  “Bums!  You 
couldn't  git  nothin'  for  meetin’  'em.  an’  you’d  only 
make  yourself  cheap.  They’s  Just  one  match  we 
want  now,  an'  that’s  wit’  Curacy  for  the  champion¬ 
ship.  He  don’t  want  to  meet  u*.  but  the  public’ll 
muke  him.  All  we  gotlu  do  is  keep  on  challengin' 
an*  yellin’  murder  Curacy’ll  have  to  fight  u*  s..me 
ilny.  While  we’re  waitin',  here’s  this  vaudeville  en¬ 
gagement.  an’  pretty  soft,  /  call  it.  Iwmme  talk, 
will  you?  I’m  the  manager,  ain't  I?  Well!  The 
show  business  ain't  half  as  bad  as  you  think.  You 
don’t  have  to  do  nothin’  when  you  git  out  there  on  the 
Stage.  We  git  the  dough  for  lettln*  the  yaps  —e  you. 
’at’s  all.  An'  you’ll  have  a  nelrgant  time  lots  of 
chickens  wit’  the  troupe." 

"Huh!"  sneered  O’Malley.  "Chickens!" 

•'Now,  don't  be  turnin'  up  that  busted  bcezer  of 
yours  so  proud  nn'  haughty.  You  ain't  no  prize 
beauty,  but  they  ain’t  eollytlower  ears  enough  in  the 
world  to  pertcot  u  guy  that  drags  down  seven-fifty 
a  week  — less  his  manager's  cut.  Soma  doll’ll  make  a 
play  for  you,  sure,  an’  don't  you  fall  too  hard,  Joe.” 

“Ah-h,  <|uit  kldilin'!” 

“You  think  It’s  a  kid?  All  right,  little  Bright 
Eyes,  stick  around  and  ace!” 

THEBE  were  two  "girl  acts”  with  the  show,  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Transatlantic  Beauty 
Chorus  were  frankly  Interested  in  the  .even-hundre.l- 
and-flfty-a-week  recruit  to  vaudeville  but  not  for 
long.  The  Devasticating  Bear  Cut  appenresl  twice  a 
day.  ns  per  contract,  struggles!  through  hi*  fifteen 
minutes  of  bug  punching,  shallow  boxing,  unit  spar¬ 
ring,  marie  his  nervous.  Jerky  bows  in  rv.pon*e  to  the 
npplnusc,  and  hurried,  perspiring  freely,  to  his  dre**- 
Injr  room.  He  marie  no  friends  and  ser.pcd  no 
neriuaintnnres.  The  Monlrnimn  and  He  Veres  ami 
Lr  Clairs  decided  that  he  wouldn't  do,  not  with  any 
amount  of  fixing. 

"A  scared  little  snmll-town  hick,  that’s  all  he  is! 
I  smiled  at  him  this  afternoon,  like  I’d  smile  at  any¬ 


body  on  the  same  biD.  and  what  do  you  think?  The 
poor  fi-h  blushed  all  over!" 

-Solid  ivory,  but  they  say  he  can  fight." 

"Well,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  do  something!  Ilia 
act  is  a  Joke!" 

"And  the  billing  says  he  get.  fifteen  hundred  a 
week  for  it-  Of  coarse,  that’s  press-agent  bunk—" 

“No  matter  what  it  is.  it's  too  much  " 

"Mrae.  lorenze  put  up  an  awful  squawk  aliout  hav¬ 
ing  to  follow  him  on  the  bill." 

“Well,  can  you  blame  her?  Imariae  trying  to  put 
a  vampire  art  across  with  a  W>t  of  lowbrows  walking 
out  on  you!  I  gue«s  you'd  holler  too.  The  lowbrows 
only  come  to  see  him.  ami  when  he’s  done  that's  the 
end  of  the  show.  What  do  they,  rare  for  the  emo¬ 
tional  stuff?  Last  night  poor  old  l-orenrc  died  stand¬ 
ing  up.  It  was  terrible!" 

"She  says  shell  cancel  her  f*  "tract  if  they  don’t 
change  her." 

The  distinguished  foreign  artiste  and  Original 
Vampire— if  one  Iwltevrs  the  press  agent  and  for¬ 
gets  iVlilah.  Salome,  ami  Cleopatra— complained 
so  bitterly  that  the  bouse  manager  called  at 
O'Malley’s  dressing  room.  Hu  very  entrance  was 
apologetic. 

"Say.  Joe.  would  you  do  me  a  favor?" 

"Maybe"  was  the  laconic  response. 

"Would  it  be  a-king  too  much  of  you  to  change 
places  with  l^renze?  A  lot  of  people  come  to  see  you 
and  leave  after  your  act  is  over  —  they  crab  her 
sketch.  She’s  all  worked  up  about  it.  Joe.  and-well. 
you  know  how  women  are." 

“Sure."  said  the  fighter. 

“And  you’ll  change  with  her?" 

"Why  not?  Makes  ao  difference  to  me." 

Two  minutes  later  a  middle-aged  female  whirlwind 


swept  into  O’Malley's  dressing  room  and  all  but  fell 
on  his  neck.  It  was  so  grand  of  him,  so  generous,  so 
noble,  so-so— 

"Cheese,  lady,  cheese!”  stammered  the  Dcvasticat- 
ing  Bear  Cat.  "When- do  you  gel  that  stuff?  1  ain’t 
done  nothin’  to  rave  about;  honest.  I  ain’t!" 

No,  nothing  to  rave  about,  but  It  often  happens 
that  the  smallest  acts  entail  the  largest  consequences. 
It  wn*  because  he  surrendered  his  place  on  the  bill 
that  O’Malley’s  unwavering  right  eye  fell  upon  Ml-s 
Vyvyan  Delorme,  l«irn  Sadie  Jones. 

MISS  DELORME  “supported”  Mmc  Urenxc  -at 
least  so  she  wrote  her  family  in  Kansas  City. 
She  went  on  with  a  tray  at  the  beginning  of  the  net. 
murmured  ”(>ui,  madam*, *'  twice,  and  gently  faded 
from  view.  But  that  was  not  all— heavens,  no! 
While  the  Original  Vampire  was  vamping  the  chin- 
le*.  hero  out  of  house  and  home.  Miss  Delorme 
waited  in  the  wing,  waited  until  she  saw  the 
poison  vial  slip  from  madame's  finger*.  This 
was  the  sign  that  the  star  was  dead  and  there¬ 
fore  had  no  more  u.o  for  the  center  of  the  stage. 
It  was  also  Vyvyan’a  cue  to  rush  on,  pick  up  the 
vial— and  scream. 

That  scream  brought  the  curtain  down,  and  ulso 
brought  Miss  l*elormc’s  salary  up  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  dollars  a  week.  There  was  Art  in  that 
grief -stricken  outcry  Art,  and  a  shrill,  penetrating 
note  which  cau-cd  many  a  tired  business  man  to 
wake  with  a  snort  and  a  gurgle.  And,  us  we  have 
said,  there  was  fifteen  dollars  per  week  In  it;  with¬ 
out  the  scream  Mi**  Delorme  would  have  been  cheat¬ 
ing  them  at  twenty-five. 

Vyvyan  was  a  plump  little  blond  creature  nf  the 
kittenish  type,  but  she  did  not  purr  when  stroked. 

She  scratched.  Those  who  saw  only 
her  blue-eyed  baby  stare  and  over¬ 
looked  her  somewhat  bulging  fore¬ 
head  would  have  been  deceived  in 
her,  for  this  little  bit  of  human 
fluff  was  ambitious  and  not  quite 
a  fool.  She  yearned  to  tie  n  great 
emotional  actress  a  stage  vumpire 
for  preference — but  she  appreci¬ 
ated  the  obstacles  in  her  path. 

To  begin  with,  she  realized  that 
she  was  not  of  the  ideal  and  ac¬ 
cepted  vampire  type  -tall  and 
willowy,  with  somber  eyes  and 
midnight  hair.  The  midnight  hair 
might  easily  lie  managed,  but  how 
aliout  the  somber  eyes  and  the 
slender  figure?  Then  there  were 
the  clinging  gowns,  without  which 
no  vampire  ever  goes  forth  to 
vamp.  Clinging  gowns,  Vyvyan 
knew,  would  make  her  look  more 
than  ever  like  a  pat  of  fresh  duiry 
butter.  The  outlook  was  a  dis¬ 
couraging  one,  but  Vyvyan  was 
artist  enough  to  keep  on  hoping 
for  the  best,  and  while  she  hoped 
she  made  a  few  tentative  experi¬ 
ments  in  vampiring  on  her  own 
amateur  hook,  using  stage  hands 
as  subjects. 

The  keynote  of  the  vampire's 
character.  iContinunl  on  /mye  L'-> 
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EUPHEMI A  MILLER 

BY  VI N  G  IE  E.  ROE 


I 


T»  ihe  little  town  dweller  there  is  somethin? 

about  the  little  town  that  takes  a  hold  on 
hit.  heart  like  his  wife  an.l  children.  It  (locks 
to  his  doorstep  when  ordinary  misfortunes 
overtake  him  and  also  it  picks  him  to  pieces 
and  lays  bare  his  peccadillos,  calling  him  by 
mime  the  while.  John,  Jim,  or  Jake,  and  hr 
knows  it  ns  it  knows  him.  The  little  town 
cun  he  the  kindest  thing  on  earth  -ami  it  can 
he  the  crudest.  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  its 
workings  from  close  range  lor  forty-ftveyean. 

Rurhridge  was  the  typical  little  town.  It 
had  the  usual  two-storied  houses,  paintrd 
white  and  gray  and  green,  sober,  solid  colors, 
trimmed  sedately  ns  to  window  frames  an.l 
shutters,  for  it  win  before  the  startling  com¬ 
binations  of  the  bungalow.  It  had  the  usual 
neat  yards  with  shrub*  an.l  pansies  bordering 
the  bricked  walks,  the  usual  quiet  street*  with 
their  tall  locust  and  elm  trees.  It  had  four 
blocks  of  business  an.l  a  ladles'  uni,  a  (ire 
department  that  consisted  of  the  lending  eiti- 
sens.  II  school,  and  two  precise  churches.  It 
had  a  bund  composed  of  young  men  who  met 
ill  the  band  stand  in  front  of  Hiram  Messier's 
store  every  Saturday  evening  and  played 
"Nellie  Gmy"  and  "Marching  Through 
Georgia"  and  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  with 
more  or  less  homely  merit.  It  had  its  leading 
families — the  Garrets,  the  St trkinsrs,  the 
Hosier*,  ami  the  Millers  They  all  lived  in 
moderate  style  for  those  days  it  wouldn't 
cut  much  ice  in  these  with  horsehair  furni. 
lure  in  the  dim  parlor*,  old-fashioned  Urns- 
sela  carpets  on  the  floors,  surreys  and  horses 
to  take  ihrni  to  church  on  Sundays  and  about 
the  pleasant  country  mads. 

We  were  all  young  together,  us  late  fry. 
though  I  belonged  on  a  farm  just  outside  Burbridge. 
and  a  merry  lot  we  were.  I  can  recall  every  bright- 
eyed,  red-cheeked  girl  of  that  crowd  now  as  If  it  was 

Estcrday— every  boy. too,  for  that  matter.  There  were 
.sie  Bossier  and  her  brother  Zelt*.  twins  and  blond 
and  full  of  the  old  Nick  as  an  egg  is  of  meat,  and 
Mary  Garret,  and  Jim  Blount  and  Henry  Judkins 
Then  there  was  Nellie  Brown  and  l»an  Garret  and  me 
Amt  Euphemia  Miller,  Somehow  I  always  leave 
Kuphemla  (ill  the  last,  as  a  child  save#  a  choice 
sweetie.  I  can’t  Just  describe  her.  for  there  isn't 
anything  that  I  know  of  for  a  comparison.  She  was 
no  beauty.  Euphcmia.  It  wasn't  that.  She  had 
moie  than  looks,  it  didn't  matter  how  many  hand¬ 
somer  girls  were  in  a  mom  when  Euphcmia  entered 
it,  you  Stopped  looking  nt  any  of  them  Yes.  and 
sometimes  you  forgot  to  talk.  too.  for  n  minute  or 
so,  Just  looking  at  this  one  girl. 

She  waa  tall  for  a  woman,  but  with  such  a  splen¬ 
did  carriage  that  one  didn't  notice  her  height,  and 
she  had  black  hair  that  was  a  little  curly.  It  wasn't 
the  shiny  kind;  It  was  more  like  darkness  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  full  of  hollows  of  deeper  darkness.  I 
always  luid  the  elfin  strain  in  Euphemia  to  that  mys¬ 
terious  hair  of  hers.  It  was  a  charm,  somehow,  that 
she  had  to  obey  nt  times,  Her  face  was  strong,  with 
rather  high  cheek  bones  and  a  full  mouth  But  her 
eye*  were  the  feature  thut  held  you.  They  were  the 
most  revealing  eyes  I  ever  looked  into,  frank  win¬ 
dow*  that  showed  you  the  courage  and  clarity  of  her 
soul  without  reservation.  They  were  dark  and  full 
of  fire — remarkable  eyes.  Sometimes  she  was  a  dare¬ 
devil,  and  again  she  wasn’t.  She  was  In  every¬ 
thing  we  did.  and  she  swayed  the  bunch  of  us  -with 
a  twist  of  her  little  finger,  though  she  didn't  often 
take  the  trouble  to  twist  it  She  was  impulsive  and 
loving  in  a  sedate  way  and  as  independent  as  a 
human  Could  be  and  lie  nice. 


seemed  to  give  rein  to  the  recklessness  in  him 
and  was  constantly  getting  inUiacrapes— noth¬ 
ing  serious,  but  just  those  little  things  that 
need  excusing  and  smoothing  over,  and  it  was 
always  Euphcmia  who  smoothed  them  over. 

When  she  was  twenty  and  Dan  was  twenty- 
three  he  went  into  the  Burbridge  Bunk  as 
assistant  cashier  —  old  Ben  Garret  was  a 
heavy  stockholder— and  they  announced  their 
engagement.  I  remember  the  night  of  that 
event,  for  her  mother  gave  her  a  little  party, 
a  funny  little  old-fashioned  party  among  the 
braided  rugs  and  horsehair  settees,  but  a  time 
of  great  Joy  just  the  same.  Euphemia  looked 
like  a  conquering  queen  in  her  young  triumph, 
ami  Dan  was  the  light  of  the  gathering. 

The  lad  buckled  into  hi*  work  with  u  vim. 
ami  they  two  made  plan*,  and  all  the  town 
helped  them.  In  u  year  and  a  luilf  Dun  was 
cashier.  Some  said  his  father'*  influence  put 


EUPHEMIA  »*•  head  of  the  young  folk*' 
societies  at  the  church,  and  she  *ang  in 
the  choir.  I  used  to  conic  in  from  the  farm 
every  Sunday  just  to  hear  her  sing.  She  had 
a  voice  that  attracted  every  stranger  who 
■» me  to  town,  and  one  funny  old  man  from 
New  York  once  made  her  an  offer  of  more 
money  than  the  girl  had  ever  seen  to  let  him 
take  her  away  and  train  her  for  grand  opera 
We  found  out  afterward  that  he  was  u  great 
man  in  the  world  of  mu*lc,  and  our  respect 
for  Euphemia  deepened.  But  she  only  laughed 
and  shook  her  dark  head. 

•  Why.  mister,"  she  told  him  In  her  frank  and 
witching  manner.  "I'd  rather  sing  for  Burbridge 
than  for  all  the  courts  of  Europe." 

And  we  knew  that  she  meant  It.  She  waa  the  loyal 
kind,  the  loving,  rooted  heart  that  knew  its  ways 
and  was  content  to  travel  them. 

About  tht*  time  n  new  family  came  to  Burbridge, 
Cartel  on  their  name  was.  n  rather  tinacl-giltcd  sort 
of  folk.  They  moved  into  the  old  Randall  place,  und 
Mr.  Carleton  wont  into  business— bought  n  third  in¬ 
terest  in  Hiram  Bessler'a  store.  There  was  a  wile 
and  one  daughter,  Carrie,  a  pale,  small  girl  with 
a  shallow  little  face  a*  pretty  as  a  painted  doll'*. 
She  had  fluffy  yellow  hair  and  big  pansy-blue  eye*, 
the  kind  that  look  up  and  ask  <>ne’»  faith  and  assist¬ 
ance  and  protection.  She  was  a  regular  little 
fashion  plate  when  she  stepped  out  to  church  with 
her  mother,  and  I  don't  deny  thut  she  drew  the  rye. 
She  walked  with  a  little  mincing  step.  I  didn't  like 
that  gait,  and  I  didn't  like  the  long  looks  that  she 
cast  sidewise  out  of  those  innocent  eye*.  But  I 
M-cmed  to  be  the  only  one  who  didn't  like  her.  unless 
it  was  Euphemia  I  knew  from  the  first  that  Eu- 
phrmi*  felt  that  same  hidden  thing  In  her  that  I  did. 
It  lurked  in  those  long  sidewise  took*. 

But  Burbridge  received  her  with  open  arms.  The 
ladies'  aid  butted  over  her  beauty  and  refinement 
like  a  hive  of  bees,  and  when  they  found  that  she 
could  recite  long  piece*  of  poetry  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  gesture*  at  the  proper  places  they  promptly 
got  up  socials  and  things  so  that  they  could  show 
her  off. 

She  was  the  first  young  girl  in  Burbridge  to  wear 
low  necks  and  short  sleeves  nt  a  party,  and  after 
the  ftrol  gasp  Burbridge  swallowed  its  prejudices 
and  said  how  sweet  she  looked.  There  wen-  a  few 
of  the  old  folk.  I  found  after  a  while,  who  felt  about 
her  as  Euphemia  and  I  did. 

But  Euphemia  was  too  happily  busy  to  pay  heed 
to  any  one  that  spring.  Dan  was  buying  the  little 
white  house  across  the  street  from  Miller's,  and 
Euphemia  was  making  her  wedding  chest.  She  al¬ 
ready  had  most  of  her  clothe*  made  and  Dan  had 
given  her  a  lot  of  silver  which  she  showed  to  the  girls 
with  maidenly  pride.  Old  Ben  Garret  had  given 
her  a  fine  young  horse,  and  she  had  broken  him 
hcrwlf  to  nde.  I  recall  the  triumphant  glory  of 
her  at  this  time  in  her  youth  and  her  health  and 
her  happiness  and  her  good  conscience,  sailing  along 
the  roads  on  the  beautiful  horse.  She  rode  a  side¬ 
saddle.  of  course,  and  she  had  a  long  green  velvet 
habit  whose  skirt  nearly  touched  the  ground.  I  used 
to  ride  the  road*  myself  just  for  the  wistful  pleas¬ 
ure  of  a  word  with  her  a*  we  passed. 

And  then  the  tragedy  began.  All  the  town  knew 


boy  threatened  to  leave.  They  didn't  ret  along  any 
too  well,  old  Ben  Garret  and  Dan 

We  all  went  through  school  and  graduated  to- 
grther,  quite  a  doss  of  ua.  I  can  see  us  yet  with  our 
high  hopes  and  our  little  ribbon-tied  diplomas,  the 
girls  sweet  as  (lowers  and  the  Uds  awkward  and 
grinning  at  the  undesired  prominence  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Euphemia  was  valedictorian,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  I  realised  in  later  year*  that  the  paper 
•he  read  was  aver  the  majority  of  the  gray  heads 
and  all  others  in  her  audience.  I  have  It  yet  in  a 
little  old  hide  trunk  in  the  attic,  for  I  asked  her  for 
it  after  the  exercises. 

We  went  boldly  Into  the  little  world  of  Burbridge, 
us  youngsters,  to  conquer  and  subdue  Two  of  the 
boy*  wrnl  away  to  college,  and  one  of  the  girls  died 
in  the  following  year,  pretty  Nellie  Brown.  Eu¬ 
phemia  sang  at  her  funeral,  standing  alone  at  the 
head  of  the  open  grave,  and  I  remember  the  veri¬ 
table  chill  that  went  over  me  at  sight  of  those  deep 
open  eves  of  hers  looking  up  into  the  soft  summer 
skies  where  the  white  clouds  floated  as  if  she  could 
literally  see  the  Great  Father  into  show  hand*  she 
gave  her  friend  with  the  profound  assurance  of 
"Nearer.  My  God.  to  Thee  " 

It  was  only  a  little  after  that  that  she  joined  the 
Methodist  church  on  the  rreen  knoll  back  of  town. 
If  ever  a  white  young  soul  went  forward  to  its  Mas¬ 
ter's  work,  it  was  Euphemia’*.  and  she  gloried  in 
that  work.  too.  like  any  apo«tle  of  olden  times.  She 
was  a  flame  in  Burbridge.  a  young  Paul,  There  were 
more  men  who  eared  for  her  than  she  ever  knew; 
that  I  know  for  certain.  Of  the  women  there  were 
not  so  many— why  I  don't  know.  Few  men  under¬ 
stand  the  mysteries  of  womenkind.  Anyway,  there 
were  those  who  gave  her  the  cold  shoulder,  even  in 
those  early  day*.  She  did  not  *eem  to  notice  it  and 
went  about  her  business  with  all  the  dash  and  vim 
of  health  and  youth. 

T  GREW  up  with  her  and  I  can't  remember  the  time  She  was  the  only  child  of  her  parent*,  born  late 
J  when  I  didn’t  worship  the  earth  she  walked  on  in  life,  and  some  said  that  no  wonder  she  was 
I  don’t  know  why.  for  she  was  never  anything  but  strange  And  yet  she  was  not  strange,  only  vital, 

the  warm,  good  friend  to  me.  and  as  early  as  the  She  loved  the  children  and  the  dog*  of  the  town, 

winter  she  was  sixteen  she  began  to  love  Dan  Garret.  and  they  loved  her.  The  old  folks,  too.  and  those  in 

There  wasn't  any  wonder  in  that,  for  I  don’t  know  trouble  or  grief  soon  came  to  tell  their  small  affairs 
«ho  didn’t  love  Dan.  All  the  girls  and  the  lady  to  her.  She  grew  into  splendid  young  womanhood, 
i-choitlmn'am  did.  He  wan  a  handsome  lad.  so  high-  All  this  time  the  love  she  bore  Dan  Garret  wa* 
spirited  that  he  was  the  despair  of  his  parents  and  strengthening,  deepening,  developing  into  the  most 

the  most  ingenious  scamp  in  the  country.  He  was  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw.  It  was  none  the  less 

blue-eyed  an.l  brown -hoi red  and  had  the  sweetest  beautiful  to  me  because  of  ray  own  hidden  worship— 

mouth  and  manners  in  the  world.  He  loved  Eu-  in  fact  that  helped  me  to  understand  it.  I  think.  She 

phomia.  too — regular  gtrl-and-boy  romance — and  she  was  to  him  all  thinr*  that  a  rood  woman  can  be  to 

was  the  only  one  who  could  manage  him  in  his  a  man:  friend,  sweetheart,  adviser,  almost  mother 

tempers.  I’ve  known  hi-  father  to  send  for  her  in  her  anxious  care  for  hi*  welfare.  And  Dar. 

when  something  had  gone  wrong  at  home  and  the  Garret  needed  them  all.  for  as  he  neared  manhood  he 
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it  long  before  Euphcmia  sensed  a  shadow  beneath 
her  sun.  Carrie  Carleton  was  deliberately  making 
up  lo  Dan.  It  began  with  those  long  looks  surprised 
!>y  Dan,  and  the  girl  turning  her  head  quickly,  a*  if 
she  looked  against  her  will.  She  would  seem  cov¬ 
ered  with  confusion  ut  such  time*  ami  demurely  drop 
her  eyes  to  her  hymn  book,  but  it  didn't  take  long 
for  Dan  to  watch  for  those  glances. 

He  wan  all  attention  to  Euphemia  and  his  business, 
and  the  little  white  house  was  undergoing  some  re¬ 
pairs,  but  twice  he  was  seen  walking  with  Carrie 
after  dark.  These  things  went  over  the  town  like 
wildfire,  nnd  the  tongues  flew.  When  it  reached  my 
earn  1  had  a  sick  moment  of  panic,  and  then  I  longed 
to  go  out  and  thrush  Dan  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 

Euphemia’*  wedding  was  set  for  the  first  week  in 
June,  and  all  the  rose*  were  in  bloom.  They  were 
not  sweeter  than  the  girl  herself,  and  that  lust  Sun¬ 
day  before  her  wedding  day  she  sang  like  all  the 
angela  of  paradise  together.  My  heart  was  aick,  sick, 
aa  1  listened,  for  I  feared. 

That  was  the  last  Sabbath  in  May.  On  the  third 
day  of  June  a  Saturday — Dan  Garret  disappeared 
from  Hurbridge.  Five  thousand  dollars  of  the 
bank's  funds— and  Carrie  Curleton—  went  with  him! 


they  made  one  want  to  bite  his  lips  to  keep  back  the 
tears.  She  grieved  for  her  dead,  and  her  dead  was 
Dan  Harm's  soul.  Not  his  body,  mind  you.  but  his 
soul.  To  her  vital  heart  a  literal  hell  yawned  for 
her  beloved,  and  the  girl  wore  herself  thin  with  her 
prayers  for  him. 

Of  course  there  was  a  great  hue  and  cry.  and  the 
papers  were  full  of  it.  and  the  directors  of  the  bank 
hired  all  sorts  of  detectives,  but  they  never  got  the 
smallest  trace  of  the  culprits.  Pan  had  laid  his  lines 
with  skill  and  cunning.  And  so  he  dropped  out  of 
Burbridge  and  became  an  unspoken  name. 


college  that  he  might  develop  his  marvelous  gift  for 
mechanical  construction.  Billy  made  good,  too,  for  he 
is  a  civil  engineer  to-day,  a  man  of  great  promise,  and 
already  reflecting  honor  on  Burbridge.  And  it  was 
Euphemia  who  saved  the  llarley  girl  from  disgrace. 

So  the  years  went  by.  1  still  lived  on  the  farm, 
come  to  me  at  last,  and  I  still  worshiped  at  Eu¬ 
phcmia'*  shrine,  though  I  never  so  much  as  looked  a 
question  at  the  tall,  fine  woman  so  busy  with  other 
people’s  happiness.  1  knew  that  she  wus  a  life  lover, 
that  for  her  there  would  ever  be  but  the  one  man. 

Five,  ten,  eighteen  years  passed.  They  brought 
the  usual  changes  to  the  little  town.  Old  Hiram 
Bessler  died,  nnd  both  the  Garrets.  A  new  family  or 
two  came  in.  Mr.  Carleton  was  still  in  business,  and 
had  proved  himself  to  Burbridge  a  fine,  good  mun. 
He  was  well  beloved,  but  his  wife  had  settled  into 
her  place  of  kindly  toleration.  Burbridge  knew 
where  Carrie  had  gotten  her  weak  character.  In  the 
ninth  year  after  the  tragedy  word  came  back  to  them 
of  Carrie's  death  in  Canada.  Mr.  Carleton  went,  but 
did  not  bring  her  back,  ami  his  quiet  face  had  aged 
greatly  upon'  his  return. 

Among  othrr  changes  was  Mr.  Clements,  the  new 
Methodist  minister.  He  was  sent  there  one  confer¬ 
ence  time,  and  so  deeply  did  he  enter  the  hearts  of 
i he  congregation  that  they  petitioned  for  him  back. 
He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty  and  burning  with  hia 
Master's  evangel.  He  was  surely  touched  with  Pen- 
tecostal  fire. 

From  the  very  first  there  sprang  up  between  him 
ai  d  Euphcmia  an  earnest  friendship.  Many  thought 
it  the  recompense  for  her  lifelong  sorrow,  but  I  knew 

better.  It  was  merely  the 
attraction  of  one  upright, 
for  another, 
nnd  the  joy  of  work  to- 
get  her  Hut  I  was  glad  to 
•  re  .t  anything  that 
brought  u  moment's  pleas- 
ure  to  her  wus  precious 
to  me. 

Euphemia  had  rhanged  a 
lot  too.  She  was  still  as 
vital,  as  swift  of  under¬ 
standing,  ns  dominating  in 
appearance,  though  in  an* 
other  way.  Her  Hashing 
face  hud  steadied.  It  shone 
with  a  white  light  of  cour¬ 
age  and  kindliness.  Iler  re- 
markable  eyes  were  still  aa 
revealing  windows  of  her 
soul.  But  her  shadowy 
black  hair  hail  lost  its  dark- 
ness.  It  was  thickly  charged 
with  gray. 

Now  all  thin  time,  mind 
you.  Burbridge  had  known 
the  inmost  heart  of  this 
woman,  had  loved  her,  anil 
had  proved  her.  Eupheiniu 
Miller  wus  ns  an  open  Imok 
to  the  little  town. 

'  Then,  in  the  third  year  of 
Mr.  Clements's  pastorate, 
once  more  a  shadow  came 
under  her  sun.  There  be- 
gan  to  l>e  something  strunge 
about  Euphemia. 

The  first  that  anyone  no- 
tired  was  that  there  came  n 
Sunday  when  she  was  not  at 
church.  For  the  first  time 
since  her  girlhood  her  glori¬ 
ous  voice  wns  absent,  and 
the  choir  was  a  demoralized, 
Inadequate  thing.  Iler  ab¬ 
sence  was  almost  as  great  u 
calamity  ns  if  the  minister 
had  failed  to  appeur  in  his 
pulpit.  Neither  did  she 
come  out  to  afternoon  meet¬ 
ing,  nor  to  church  nt  night. 

Monday  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  she  was  about  again. 
I  know,  for  1  met  her  com¬ 
ing  from  old  Nancy  Black's, 
where  the  old  lady  lay  ill 
of  fever. 

It  wns  June,  late  June, 
with  all  the  rosea  blooming, 
and  I  noted  keenly  that  her 
face  was  milk-white  be¬ 
neath  her  fluffy  gray  hair. 
People  asked  her  in  great 
wonder  about  that  absence 
of  hers,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  this  woman 
gave  them  an  evasive  an¬ 
swer.  For  the  first  time  in  all  those  years  Burbridge 
tound  itself  shut  out  from  her  inmost  heart.  And 
what  did  Burbridge  do? 

Didn't  1  say  in  the  beginning  that  the  little  town 
could  be  at  once  the  kindest  nnd  the  crudest  thing 
on  earth?  For  a  week  it  sot  hack  on  its  heels  and 


THE  whole  shumeful  thing  did  not  come  out  until 
Monday  morning,  and  then  the  town  simply  boiled 
like  n  maelstrom.  Some  one  mn  to  Euphemia  ami 
blurted  it  out  to  her  after  the  manner  of  those  bom 
fool  a  who  know  not  tact  or  ki  mines. 

At  first,  they  said,  the  girl  merely  laughed  like  a 
linnet  singing,  in  her  faith  and  her  clean-hearted- 
ness.  She  took  it  for  a  jest, 
you  see.  But  others  crowded 
into  tho  yard  that  June 
morning  the  little  tow" 
running  to  its  own  in 
trouble,  the  men  from  their 
stores,  the  women  from 

mommg 


their 

wnshtuhs  and  they  beat  it 
home  to  her  brain.  Mr. 
Sturkina,  the  president  of 
the  bunk,  came  too,  white 
and  troubled,  nnd  it  was  ho 
who  made  her  believe. 

She  looked  solemnly 
around  into  the  faces  of  her 
friends  and  at  the  shrirking 
mother  of  Carrie  whom 
some  one  wan  leading  by  in 
the  shady  street,  and  she 
knew.  She  didn't  cry  out 
nor  faint  nor  do  any  of  the 
thlnga  n  weaker  woman 
would  have  done,  but  the  Joy 
and  the  light  and  the  girl¬ 
hood  died  in  her  face  that 
moment.  She  put  her  two 
hands  together  before  her. 
and  they  said  the  knuckles 
went  white  with  her  grip, 
nnd  she  wet  her  lips.  Then 
she  turned  and  went  into 
tho  house. 


THAT  was  on  Monday. 

On  the  following  Sunday 
she  sung  in  the  choir  of  the 
little  church  on  the  knoll, 
and  I  hail  to  leave  before 
that  song  was  ended.  I  was 
four  years  older  than  Eu 
phrmtu,  but  I  galloped  my 
horse  swiftly  out  of  town, 
left  the  road  and  entered  a 
field  where  some  willows 
grew,  threw  myself  down 
among  them,  and  cried  like 
a  buby. 

If  that  great  man  of 
music  had  heard  her  that 
day,  he  would  have  turned 
heaven  und  earth  to  get 
that  voice  of  hers.  It  was 
the  most  terribly,  tragically 
sail  sound  I  ever  heard. 

The  payments  on  the  little 
white  house  ceased;  the 
carpenters  stopped  work  on 
it.  The  welding  chest  wns 
put  away. 

June  went  by  with  its 
roses.  Burbridge  ached  for 
Euphemia.  It  lived  with 
her  in  those  days,  and  it 
absented  itself  kindly  when 
it  saw  she  must  be  alone.  It 
fairly  felt  her  pulse  to  do 
the  delicate,  right  thing  for  hei 
knew  and  loved  it  for  these  things 
one  threud  of  her  busy  life,  save  that  one  of  happi¬ 
ness,  but  went  about  as  usual.  Only  those  wonderful 
eyes  of  hers  laid  her  agony  bare  to  any  who  looked 
Into  them.  They  were  dark  and  bright  and  clear,  and 


llannah!”  she  railed  uith  a  Hath  ol  her  old  tpiril,  "’thou  mg  old  frlendt  out 


deavor.  She  engineered  the  half-yearly  bazaar*. 
She  knew  every  family  in  Burbridge  and  its  financial 
difficulties,  its  affluence,  or  its  middle  state,  and  she 
was  the  gentlest  go-betwewn  for  rich  and  poor  in  the 
world.  It  was  she  who  persuaded  the  business  men 
to  subscribe  enough  to  send  little  Billy  Strake  to 


In  These  Essentials—  Long  Life;  Lou)  Upkeep;  Consistent  Performi 


WE  REO  FOLK  make  this  assertion  in  the  firm  belief  that 
it  is  one  hundred  per  cent  true;— that  you  can  drive  a 
four-cylinder  Reo— world-famous  as  "Rco  the  Fifth" — 
longer,  farther  and  for  less  cost  of  operation  and  upkeep 
than  any  other  five-passenger  cor  in  the  world. 

THAT  IS  A  BROAD  STATEMENT-  we  fully  appreciate 
how  sweeping.  And  yet  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  signing  the 
Reo  name  to  it.  And  you  know  what  the  Reo  word  is  worth. 

WE  BASE  THAT  ASSERTION  on  the  experience  of  the 
seven  seasons  that  this  Rco  model  has  been  made  in 
practically  its  present  form,  and  on  the  statements  of 
thousands  of  dealers  who  have  sold,  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  owners  who  have  driven,  this  car. 

DOES  NOT  THE  VERY  FACT  that  we  have  continued  to 
make  this  model  year  after  year  that  long  time-  just 
refining  and  improving  details  as  our  engineers  or  body 
designers  found  opportunity — 

DOES  NOT  THAT  FACT  PROVE  our  sincerity  and  our 
great  faith  in  this  model? 

JUST  THINK  BACK  over  those  years  and  recall,  if  you 
can,  the  many,  many  new  models  that  have  come — and 
gone;  the  many  "revolutionary"  inventions  that  failed 
to  revolutionize;  and  changes  that  failed  to  endure. 

AND  STILL,  AND  STILL  REO  THE  FIFTH  has  retained 
in  its  original  form,  its  perpetual  supremacy— has  enjoyed 
each  succeeding  season  on  increased  popularity — an 
increased  demand. 


WE  ASK  YOU  as  an  experienced  motorist,  what  are  the 
prime  essentials  in  an  automobile? 

ANSWER  THAT  out  of  the  fullness  of  your  long  experience 
—  for  it  is  a  fact  that  few  "new"  buyers  select  Reos.  This 
car  is  most  popular  among  the  most  experienced.  These 
have  learned  one  great  fact— namely— 

THAT  FIRST  COST  IS  NOTHING-it  is  a  consideration 
of  not  even  secondary  importance. 

THESE  ARE  THE  ESSENTIALS,  and  we  submit  that, 
within  reasonable  limits,  first  cost  should  not  be  the 
deciding  factor. 

FOR  OBVIOUSLY  ’TWERE  IMPOSSIBLE  to  put  into  n 
motor  car  that  quality  that  is  Rco  -  the  materials  and  the 
workmanship  and  the  liberal  quantity  of  both-  that 
guarantee  Reo  reliability  and  low  upkeep  cost  and  yet 
compete  on  a  price  basis. 

"50  PER  CENT  OVERSIZE  in  all  Vital  Parts"— that  well- 
known  Reo  standard,  should  cost  50  per  cent  more.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  docs  not  cost  that  much  more,  nor  do  you 
pay  50  per  cent  more.  Only  about  1 5  per  cent.  Reos  arc 
sold  on  a  small  margin  of  profit. 

SO  SMALL.  BY  THE  WAY,  that  it  may  be  necessary  at 
any  moment,  to  increase  it  which  we  reserve  the  right  to 
do  without  notice.  Any  Reo  sold  at  this  time  is  sold  with 
the  expressed  understanding  that  the  sale  price  will  be 
the  list  price  at  time  delivery  is  specified. 
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and  “Used  Car"  Value — Reo  the  Fifth  Is  Verily  “The  Incomparable” 


IE  ONLY  WAY  TO  BE  SURE  of  getting  a  Reo  the 
h  at  the  present  price  is  to  buy  it  and  tukc  delivery 
if  your  local  Reo  dealer  can  supply  you.* 

)U  HAVE  THOUGHT  that  that  Reo  slogan.  "50 
ctnt  oversize.”  was  a  mere  advertising  catch-phrase 
kind  of  harmless  exaggeration,  we  suggest  that  you 
'to  the  matter  fully— it  is  important  that  you  inform 
nclf— that  you  know.  And  you’ll  find  that  it  is.  in 
.  on  understatement  of  the  facts— very  much  so. 
YOU  CAN'T  BUILD  that  kind  of  a  car  and  sell  it  at 
price  of  a  light  "skimpy”  car.  You  can’t  put  Reo 
OKth,  Reo  quality  into  it  and  yet  meet  a  price  compe- 
•n-  You  can’t  put  super  quality,  super-strength  and 
■r-service  into  an  automobile  and  yet  meet  a  price  of 
iocrity. 

IAVE  NEVER  TRIED  TO.  Never  intend  to.  Reo 
« like  Reo  quality,  are  mode  here  and  without  regard 
*‘ithout  even  considering— prices  other  maker*  set 
Scir  product. 

REO  LOW  UPKEEP  COST  is  a  result.  The  price 
arc  able  to  obtain  for  a  Reo  of  any  vintage  in  the 
-’d  car  market"  is  a  result.  The  fact  that  the  first  Reo 
Fifth  ever  made  is  still  doing  excellent  service  is  a 
dt;  and  the  consistency  of  performance  of  all  Reos — - 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  all  Reo  owners — is 
tficr  result  of  that  Reo  policy. 


WE  HAVE  NEVER  STRIVEN  to  make  all  the  automobiles 
-  only  the  best.  Never  tried  for  vast  quantities— only 
better  quality.  Never  tried  to  make  a  dollar  out  of  Reo 
stock  save  os  it  came  legitimately  from  the  making  of 
Reo  cars  and  trucks. 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  CALLED  "OLD-FASHIONED”  and 
sometimes  even  a  Reo  dealer  whose  standing  in  his  com¬ 
munity  is  the  result  of  selling  this  sterling  product, 
importunes  us  to  change— to  make  lighter,  more  flashy, 
more  sensational  performers— and  to  get  into  the  mad 
price-race. 

TO  WHAT  END?  WE  ASK — To  what  end? 

HAVE  WE  NOT  ACHIEVED  that  which  is-or  should  be 
—the  highest  ambition  of  an  engineer  or  a  manufacturer 
or  a  salesman—  a  sterling  product  whose  merit  is  univer¬ 
sally  recognized  and  acclaimed — by  ally  and  rival  alike? 

WE  THINK  SO — and  are  content.  For  many  years  to  come 
we  hope  to  make  this  great  model— always  a  little  better 
—never  skimping  to  meet  a  price. 

THE  GREAT  SPRING  DEMAND  is  already  upon  us. 
There  won’t  be  enough  Reos  to  go  round — never  have 
been.  So  order — and  get  delivery — as  soon  as  possible. 
We  shall  not  strive  to  meet  the  whole  demand — only  to 
fulfill  your  ideas  and  ours  of  what  constitutes  a  good 
automobile. 
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studied  Euphemia.  Then  it  began  to  ask  questions 
»(  itself,  wondrringly  at  first,  mind  you.  not  criti¬ 
cally  Then  old  Mrs.  Bain  went  to  the  big  brick  house 
one  day,  and  old  Hanuuh,  who  had  raised  Euphemia, 
told  her  that  the  mistress  was  busy  and  coubl  not 
see  her.  Such  a  thing  was  unheard  of  in  Burbridgv, 
and  Mrs.  Bain  hurried  down  to’all  the  ladies  of  the 
aid  and  told  it. 

From  then  on  strange  things  began  to  happen.  One 
night  Euphemia  was  heard  singing  at  midnight.  She 
seemed  to  be  upstairs  in  the  old  house,  but  there  was 
no  light  in  the  windows,  sunk  in  their  hanging  ivy- 
vines.  The  nearest  neighbor*— not  so  very  near, 
either,  since  the  Miller  place  was  large— got  up  to 
listen,  and  the  hymn  she 
sang  wns  "Rock  of  Ages.” 

They  said  it  was  wonder- 
ful,  coming  that  way  out  of 
the  summer  night,  as  if 
angels  pleaded  at  the  pearly 
gates,  for  Euphemia’*  voice 
l.i.d  grown  more  splendid 
with  the  years,  u  great, 
r.s  Jo p  »  CIS**  l- 
nll  the  thousand  minor*  uf 

fravaa  mp 

>"•  a  wh.le  t  *>r  town 

wall  hiil  her  for  signs  of 
insanity.  And  then  Or 
Planter  began  to  go  there 
one-  nml  again,  sometime* 
ul  dusk,  sort  of  off  ha  lid 
Old  Dr.  Planter  was  a 
straightforward  man.  and 
lie  hinl  brought  Euphemia 
into  the  world,  mul  they 
In-situteil  to  ask  him  i|Ue. 

ft'  (dfC-*1'  ** 

However,  Mrs.  Fairbank 
did  hint  around  him,  but  he 
fixed  her  with  a  stern  blue 
eye,  and  she  had  nothing  to 
report  of  the  interview 

Mr.  Elements  went  then- 
more  and  more  often,  and 
the  town  began  to  wutch  it* 

THERE  came  times  when 
Euphemia  missed  churrh 
again,  and  twice  she  was  ab>  kvRlk 
sent  from  the  sewing  cirrle  TtSh'i 

that  met  every  Wednesday. 

And  right  here  came  for 
waul  those  among  the 
w  u  in  i-  n  who  had  leaned 
uwny  from  her  in  her  dash¬ 
ing  girlhood  and  the 

whispers  going  those  sly. 
soil  whisper*  ln-hiild  the 
hand  that  can  •laliih  a 

!■*'  *, 

seiiiidal.  When  Euphemia 
came  I  Kick  to  a  meeting  she 
•‘I'hsi-d  what  had  happened 

■'  *-»  ••vl  •  •  •  UPflk^lk 

iio'lnntr  ll  . . I  a-  if 

>'<  to-l  *•  *'•*■•  Hot  **  *" 

b<  ta. 

tiling  to  me  who  knew  it  in 
it-  every  line  and  expres 
“ion.  There  was  something 
there  that  partook  of 

* . .  '»»  -**•'  | 

.-III  unspeakable  tiling,  a*  if 
her  ,«i>ul  Were  breuthles- 


straigbl  to  the  point  with  her  and  asked  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  hi-r  strange  conduct  and  the  talk  of  the 
town.  They  said  that  Euphemia  sul  down  and  looked 
at  them  one  ami  all.  into  each  face,  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  she  a  ns  wend.  Then  she  shook  her  gray  head, 
and  said  .imply:  “0  ye  of  little  faith!” 

"Hannah!”  she  called  abruptly  with  a  flash  of  her 
old  spirit,  “show  my  old  friends  out!” 

And  that  was  absolutely  ail.  After  that  Ku- 
phemia  Miller  was  a  marked  woman.  If  she  had 
worn  a  scarlet  letter  on  her  breast,  she  could  have 
Iwen  of  no  more  interest,  and  the  church  was  in  tur¬ 
moil.  It  went  into  session  and  asked  Clifford  Grant 
if  he  had  rexogniied  that  face  at  her  window,  if  he 

could  say  it  resembled  that 
of  the  pastor!  Clifford, 
who  was  a  sane  man  and 
scrupulously  Just,  would 
not  say  that  it  did,  neither 
that  it  did  not.  He  hod 
been  too  for  away,  *ince  the 
Miller  yard  was  large. 

So  there  was  nothing  to 
do  hut  wait  and  watch, 
which  they  did  with  u 
vengeance,  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  they  were  re¬ 
worded  Dick  Burns  and 
little  Minnie  Starkins  were 
walking  in  that  romantic 
manner  of  the  young  one 
night  in  August,  and  they 
pasaed  the  Miller  place.  It 
was  a  hot  night.  *tnd  late, 
and  there  was  no  moon. 
They  had  been  conversing 
in  whispers  and  stepping  on 
the  soft  path  that  ran  near 
the  fences,  and  they  suw 
and  heard  without  betray¬ 
ing  themselves  —  saw  two 
figures  ln^  the  thicker 
shadow  of  Kuphrmiu'a  gate 
A  woman’s  head  scorned 
bowed  upon  the  pickets,  and 
a  man's  arm  lay  on  her 
shoulders. 

She  was  speaking  in  a 
choked  voice,  as  if  pleading, 
and  the  man  promised  and 
comforted  her.  The 
youngsters,  not  meaning  to 
be  contemptible  but  just 
caught  and  held  by  thut 
wonder  and  excitement 
which  ao  easily  affects  the 
young— and  the  old,  alas, 
as  well— stopped  and  held 
their  breath.  Presently  they 
■aw  the  woman  go  hack  up 
Euphemla's  walk,  and  the 
man  turned  nml  pasaed  them 
walking  swiftly— and  it  was 
Mr.  Clements! 


T\/riNNIE  told  her  mother: 

her  mother  told  the  Aid. 
and  this  time  the  church 
summoned  its  minister. 

That  was  n  tense  time  in 
Burb ridge.  The  tale  of  that 
meeting  wns  told  long  after, 
for  there  were  those  pres¬ 
ent  who  could  see  both  sides 
of  a  question.  They  said 
that  when  the  meeting 
brought  Its  suspicions  home 
to  the  minister  he  was  like 
a  man  dared  for  so  long 
that  many  pronounced  him 
guilty  on  the  spot  Then  he 
rose  up  beside  his  table,  and  he  was  white  as  snow.  I 
have  said  that  Mr.  Clements  wns  touched  with  divine 
fire  He  was  a  Paul  before  Agrippn  that  day. 

His  blue  eyes  blared  terribly,  and  he  flayed  thow< 
men  for  pharisees  anil  Judases  and  worse  He 
whipped  them  for  their  evil  minds  until  they  writhed 
in  their  scats.  He  took  the  meeting  out  of  their 
hands  and  where  they  had  meant  to  judge,  he  judged. 
He  towered  above  them  in  white  wrath,  and  he  was 
ready  to  resign  his  charge  upon  the  spot,  he  said, 
save  for  one  thing.  There  was  one  thing  that  held 
him  back,  would  hold  him  back  for  a  short  space  of 
time.  When  that  thing  released  him  he  would  step 
out  of  his  pulpit,  and  not  until  then— but  it  would  be 
very  soon! 

He  sent  them  from  his  presence — he  who  had  been 
summoned  to  theirs — and  they  went  with  the  foolish 
feeling  that  they  had  let  their  women  excite  them 
like  a  lot  of  cackling  hens.  That  was  on  a  Monday 
in  the  first  week  in  August.  On  the  following  Sab- 
loath  he  preached  such  a  sermon  as  abashed  hi* 
entire  congregation,  though  the  suspicions  were  alive 
and  flitting  from  eye  to  eye  and  face  to  face 

Euphemia  was  not  present,  and  young  Anita 
Blount  tried  to  sing  "Rock  of  Ages"  ns  a  solo  and 


Thrre  he  flamed  uul  and  wept  auag.  and  hit  hrairn  s al  biralhlru 


'<* 
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failed  because  her  girlish  heart  had 
lawn  so  stirred  that  she  broke  down 
and  cried  in  the  second  stanza.  The 
minister  put  a  kindly  hand  on  her 
shoulder  and  excused  her. 

On  Wednesday  of  that  week  some- 
ilnng  seemed  to  be  toward  at  the  old 
Miller  place.  The  minister  went  down 
there  hurriedly  about  noon,  walkme 
uprightly.  Old  Dr.  Planter  followed 
him  and  did  not  come  back.  The  men 
nat  out  in  front  of  their  store*  and 
taUed  of  u  thousand  inconsequent 
things,  but  no  one  mentioned  the  min¬ 
ister  or  Euphemia.  Not  so  the  women. 
They  had  a  hundred  errand*  that  took 
them  oast  the  house,  and  they  were 
all  eyea  and  ear*.  There  was  nothin* 
V*  0l«?®e*  however.  The  old  elms, 
old  when  Euphemia's  mother  was  born 
beneath  them,  drowsed  in  silence  with 
the  little  twitter  of  summer  birds 
among  their  branches,  and  the  shad 
OWf  lengthened  peacefully. 

But  that  night.  just  after  dark,  they 
heard  Euphemla  singing  again.  It  was 
a  weird  sound,  her  great,  sweet  voice 
rolling  out  upon  the  night  with  the 
most  terrible  pathos  in  its  depths  that 
it  had  ever  borne.  I  know  because  I 
heard  It.  I  hail  ridden  by  three  times 
that  day.  drawn  Dy  what  I  did  not 
know—  Komi-  vogue  feeling  of  grief,  a* 
if  Euphrmin  suffered  and  I  who  loved 
her  must  suffer  too.  The  song  she  sang 
that  night  wu-  the  most  piteous,  soul- 
stirring  thing  in  all  the  old  hymn  hook. 

I  can  hear  it  yet  as  It  poured  from  that 
dark,  high  window  among  the  ivy: 

J"-r  ns  /  am,  irilkoul  one  pten. 

II" f  lhal  Thy  blood  I*II«  »A ed  lor  me, 
,l.i«f  thnl  Thau  hidd'.l  me  route  lo  Thee. 

O  Isimb  of  Cod,  /  come.' 

I  sat  on  my  horse  in  the  dark  sum¬ 
mer  night,  and  I  remove.)  my  hat  with 
the  greatest  reverence  I  had  ever  felt. 

THE  next  day  Mr.  Clements,  hi*  fine 
face  white  and  drawn,  went  up  to 
the  p<«t  office  and,  unrolling  a  piece  of 
paper,  tucked  it  on  the  building’s  face 
with  thumb  tucks.  It  was  a  simple 
notice  and  reud: 

/  invite-  rri/nrel  Ike  prsplr  of  fl*n 
bridge  lo  hr  nl  mg  rkurrk  to-worron 
morning  til  frn  o'clock. 

A.  M.  CutMRNTW.  Pat! or. 
That  day  was  n  day  of  summer  glory. 
It  dawned  fair  and  sweet,  with  a  little 
wind  Wowing  from  the  west  that  stirred 
the  elms.  Ilurhridgr  was  the  picture 
of  peaceful  homes,  and  it  -c.-med  n.  if 
•here  could  tie  nothing  but  brotherly 
love  among  its  people. 

Alas,  I  have  often  wondered  since 
how  mnny  of  its  population  heeded  that 
call  of  Mr.  Clements  in  expectant  curl- 
esity  and  petty  delight  in  strife  nnd 
turmoil!  Those  who  went  In  that  spirit 
must  have  been  sadly  chastened  They 
began  to  gather  nt  the  church  hy  half 
cast  nine,  big  and  little,  old  and  young. 
There  were  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  talking  apart  in  little  groups, 
hands  under  coot  tails,  judicial.  There 
were  the  women,  grim-lipped  and  firm, 
righteous  sisters  of  chastity.  There 
were  the  young  ones,  too  sweet  and 
innocent  to  understand  their  elders’ 
feuds  and  s<|uabbles.  The  choir  gath¬ 
ered  in  and  took  its  place.  But  Mr. 
Clements  did  not  appear.  At  ten  min¬ 
utes  to  ten  he  had  not  c»me. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  great  bell  In  the 
belfry— that  deep-voiced  hell  that  had 
raused  Euphemla  a  deal  of  work  and 
heartache — began  to  toll.  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  utter  sadness  of  its 
•olemn  strokes,  neither  have  I  forgotten 
the  startled  faces  jhat  began  to  turn 
from  all  over  the  house. 

Toll-  toll— toll  went  the  hell.  And 
then  there  was  a  sound  at  the  vestry 
steps,  that  unmistakable,  appalling 
•ound  of  the  feet  of  men  who  carry 
a  burden.  It  struck  upon  that  waiting 
mass  with  indescribable  effect  I  re¬ 
member  that  Mary  Judkins  rose  up  in 
her  scat  and  that  Mrs.  Fairbank  turned 
white  as  death.  And  then  there  entered 
Mr.  Clements,  walking  solemnly,  his 
face  alight  with  a  shining  flame.  Be¬ 
hind  him  came  six  men  summoned 
hastily  from  the  town  nt  the  last  min¬ 
ute.  I  noticed  that  Jim  Blount  and 
Henry  Judkins  were  among  them.  The 
burden  they  carried  was  a  casket,  a 
long  black  casket  with  silver  handles, 
and  on  it  lay  one  great  red  rose. 

They  passed  up  the  aisle,  and  follow¬ 
ing  close  behind  them  was  Euphemia 
Miller. 

Old  Dr.  Planter  stepped  beside  her 
with  a  hand  at  her  elbow,  but  Euphemia 
did  not  need  its  kindly  help  She 
walked  ns  did  the  minister,  with  lifted 
face,  triumphant,  as  if  she  came  into 
the  citadel  victorious — as  indeed  she  did. 


Mr.  Clements  passed  into  the  pulpit, 
motioned  the  casket  placed  in  front  and 
knelt  in  prayer.  That  whole  houseful 
of  people,  drawn  thither  with  such  dif¬ 
ferent  expectations,  held  its  breath. 

When  he  arose  he  did  not  call  upon 
the  choir,  either  then  or  after.  Neither 
did  he  open  the  book  that  lay  Before 
him.  Instead  he  looked  with  burning 
eyes  all  over  his  people,  searching  this 
face  and  that  one.  Then  he  began  hi* 
arraignment,  and  presently  he  reached 
Euphemia  Miller.  There  he  flamed  out 
and  swept  away,  and  his  hearers  sat 
breathless. 

“The  best  woman  among  you  all.” 
he  cried,  “the  kindest,  truest,  bravest, 
and  you  have  rruelfled  her  as  they 
crucified  Another  on  the  hill  of  Gol¬ 
gotha.  in  ignorance  and  bigotry!  W’hat 
has  she  done  to  you?  Served  you  all 
her  life!  What  have  you  known  of 
her?  Nothing  but  kindly  deeds!  Every 
child  in  the  streets  loves  this  woman, 
every  poor  and  ill  and  aged  soul  among 
you!  This  is  Euphemia  Milter’s  ser¬ 
mon— her  justification  who  needs  no 
justification.  I  give  it  to  you,  not  for 
her  sake,  but  for  your  own.  Now  I  will 
•how  jnu  Euphemia  Miller’s  last  great 

The  pastor  was  stepping  down  from 
the  rostrum,  lie  stopped  at  the  cas¬ 
ket's  head. 

“Out  of  the  night  and  its  shadows.” 
he  said  simply,  “a  wandering  soul  came 
home  at  last.  It  was  weak  and  weary, 
like  a  bird  blown  bv  »h.-  winds  and 


Commercial  ^ 
Duplicator  Methods 

1'alk  about  Aladdin! — 1,000  sheets  of  paper 
in  the  morning  orders.  1.000  shipments 
that  afternoon — the  same  orders  tilled.  Pic¬ 
ture  thi«  accomplished  and  all  the  clerical 
work  of  checking,  recording,  invoicing,  flliip- 


batterrd  hy  the  rain.  It  had  lost  u. 
strength  and  its  purpose,  its  hope  and 
its  faith.  It  had  onlv  one  virtue  left, 
the  virtue  of  an  old.  old  love.  That  vir¬ 
tue  brought  It  creeping  hack  for  one  last 
glimpse  of  the  object  of  that  love — 

Euphemia  Miller.  And  Euphemia  Mil- 
ler  took  it  In.  as  her  great  heart  ho¬ 
over  taken  in  the  wrak  and  the  help, 
less,  the  sinning  ami  the  ainned-agalnst 
f-nvlngly.  tenderly,  she  took  it  up  in 
her  strong  hands,  and  led  it  to  its 
Father’s  feet.  Freely  forgivrn.  safe 
in  the  knowledge  of  her  undving  love 
end  Goal’s.  »he  M-nt  it  out  on  that  great 
»ea  whenee  there  is  no  return.  Its  last 
light  of  earth  wo*  the  triumphant  light 
In  this  woman’s  eyes,  it*  last  memory  of 
sound-  the  muste  of  her  voice  waftine 
It  onward,  supreme  in  its  changrlra* 
faith  Come — look!” 

lie  bent  anal  slipped  the  cover  from 
the  glass  above  the  fare.  As  one  person 
that  mas*  of  people  arose  They  were 
breathless,  owed.  Some  wavered  as  if 
their  kneeai  had  run  to  water.  In  a 
•urging  flood  they  went  forward  and 
filed  by  the  casket. 

Thin,  drawn,  agvd.  but  unmistakable  in 
its  l>eauty  nnd  its  charm.  Dan  Garret’s 
face  lay  there- the  wastes!,  weak  fa e- 
cf  the  prodigal  universally  beloved  It 
was  lined  by  suffering  and  written  on  i 
by  sin.  but  upon  it  lay  a  look  of  ’’peso 
that  passeth  understanding." 

When  Mary  Judkins.  Mary  Garre' 

sr  st  I  d,,c'd  in «  mmi « fiv*  «*»"  a<  »»• 

I  had  little  thought  for  Dan  Garret.  I 
had  hated  him  too  long  for  Euphemia’. 

•ake.  My  eyes  stayed  only  on  En- 
phemi*’*  face  where  she  stood  hy  Mr. 

Clements  looking  down  at  her  dead. 

Ah.  that  face!  It  shone  with  the 
"light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land” 

The  steadiness  seemed  to  have  desertel 
It;  the  flame  of  youth  to  have  returned 

ONCE  more  she  saw  her  beloved 
starting  out  with  a  clean  white 
page  of  life,  eager,  boyish,  laughing, 
a  new  soul  launched  bravely  into  the 
life  that  is  eternal  rtnee  more  Eu- 
phemia  Miller  stood  beside  an  open 
grave  in  the  little  white  city  on  the 
hill  and  sang  “Nearer.  My  God.  to 
Thee.”  and  it  was  as  if  angel*  sang 
together  in  the  streets  of  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem.  And  that  was  the  last  time 
any  in  Burhridge  ever  heard  that  great 
golden  clarion  of  her  voice  It  was  the 
last  thing  she  gave  to  Dan.  along  with 
all  her  life.  Nothing  could  ever  induce 
her  to  sing  afterward. 

And  Burbridge?  It  crawled  back  to 
her  on  its  knees,  and  Euphemia  took 
it  in.  as  a  mother  takes  in  the  truant 
child  that  ha*  been  naughty-  under- 
standingly.  It  wouldn’t  hare  been 
Euphemia  Miller  if  she  hadn’t.  But 
Mr.  Clemente,  the  most  powerful  min¬ 
ister  the  poor  little  church  had  ever 
had.  would  ever  have— nothine  they 
could  have  said  or  done  wouVI  have 
held  him.  He  left  them  in  a  white 
flame  of  righteous  wrath,  and  told  them 
bluntly  why. 

So  Burbridge  drone#  on  under  it- 
elms.  and  I  ride  by  the  old  Miller  place 
to  look  at  Euphemia's  gray  hair  in  her 
ancient  pew  and  consider  myself  favored 


197  Different  Lines  of  Business 
Have  Proved  These  Methods  Right 

11»7  different  lilies  of  Business  have  responded  to 
Ouiimemal  Duplicator  magic.  Yours  will  «|0  the  game. 
The  methods  are  always  simple;  they  work  right  in 
milt  what  you  ate  doing  and  save  time  and  labor. 

\'o  rewriting  by  hand  or  ma.  hine.no  carbon  mani* 
ioldmg—  that  is  the  secret  o|  Commercial  Duplicator 
ii  akk— that  plus  matchless  speed  in  duplicating 

ik  t  n ethane  in  all  the  world  -  no  Other  f“ 
mrilH.I  — can  give 
■packis  and  cheajJ 


Show  me  how  the 


*ave»  time,  labor  and  money 
lor  aome  firm  in  our  line 
copying  the  Item*  checked: 
Older*,  Hill*.  Invoice*. 
Shipping  Direction*,  labels, 
Shop  Orders  nnd  Drawings, 
Stock  Sheers,  Invcntoiies, 
Purchase  Dept.  Specifications, 
Reports  and  Statements. 

Price  Changes  and  Data 
lor  Sale-men  and  Agents. 
Charts,  Diagrams,  Ofii.r  lot  ms. 

Ju.t  mall  iM.-lih  >  our  In  in  liruJ  <o 


Duplicator  Manufacturing  Co 
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STARTING¬ 

LIGHTING 

SYSTEMS 

Smgfr-  — Tw*  Uml 


DYNETO  ELECTRIC  COMPANY, 


Syracuse,  New  York 


Governors 

Island 


VERY*  American 
ic  interested  in 
Goumor’i  Inland — in  olden  day* 
the  citadel  of  New  Yorks  defence  — 
today  United  Staten  Armv  Headquarters  Department  of  the  East. 

To  carry  the  current  for  light*  and  signals  of  Governors  Island 
is  hut  one  of  the  many  use*  which  the  Government  find*  for 


UQPEKPING  the  61m  once  more,  wt 
O  catch  glimpse*  of  the  little  managei 
flitting  from  town  to  town,  snapping 
□  the  heels  of  the  champion,  annoying  hirr 

nwith  challenge*,  bombarding  him  will 
i  certified  checks,  threatening,  blustering 


HABIRSHAW 


" Proven  by  the  test  of  timo " 

Insulated  Wire 


There  arc  also  glimpse*  of  a  remark¬ 
able  progress  In  the  Imirvolrnl  vam- 

Ciring  line;  riose-up*  of  an  Inquisitive. 

ittenish  blonde  exploring  the  depth*  of 
a  young  roan's  l-'ing.  sweeping  out  the 
dusty  corners  of  his  soul,  selfishly  test¬ 
ing  her  power  over  him  in  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  ways. 

Slowing  the  film  to  normal,  we  dis¬ 
cover  our  lightweight  Samson  purchas¬ 
ing  lot >s ter  for  his  Delilah  at  the  hour 
of  11  p.  m.  He  is  conversing  with  her 
in  low.  earnest  tones,  as  follows:  “Hon¬ 
est.  kid.  it  ain't  such  a  bad  game  as 
all  that.  You  don't  know  nothin'  about 
it;  that's  why  you  knock  no  hard.” 

“I  know  H  is  brutal  and  degrading 
— and  it  is  not  worthy  of  you.  Joe." 


Evert  American  owner  of  a  home  or  building  mat  safely  bur 
upon  the  established  reputation  of  Habir*haw.  “Habtrshaw"  is  a 
m  .unlaid  for  insulated  wire  all  over  the  world.  For  more  than 
thirty  yean  it  hn»  held  its  reputation  for  genuine  service — ‘‘proven 
by  the  test  of  time.” 


THE  HABIRSHAW  ELECTRIC 
V  CABLE  CO.,  be 

)]  10  East  43rd  StmLNnrYa* 


Dyneto  Instrument  will 
Ignition  Attachment 


Compare 

DYNETO 

Unsparingly! 


TAKE  down  the  whole  system.  Examine  its  vitals.  Compare 
them,  part  for  part,  with  those  of  any  or  every  other  system 
in  all  Motordom.  Match  Dyneto'*  clean,  smooth,  steel-stamped 
shell  against  the  crude  castings  of  other  systems. 

Compnre  Dyneto's  heat-treated. nickel-steel. accurately  ground 
armature  shaft.  Examine  the  commutator — its  body  of  hard- 
copper  bars  and  perfect  mica  insulation.  Note  Dyneto's  pole- 
pieces  of  cold-drawn  steel. 

Realize  that  all  parts  are  strictly  interchangeable  and  held  to 
very  close  limits.  Spin  the  armature  with  your  fingers  and  hold 
your  ear  close.  Make  any  other  comparison  you  can  think  of. 

Then  consider  that  the  maximum  output  of  the  Dyneto  gen¬ 
erator  is  at  a  car-speed  of  I  5  to  20  miles  per  hour,  giving  full 
efficiency  at  normal  driving-speeds.  Our  Engineering  Bureau 
is  always  at  your  service.  Write  us. 


Out  of  His  Class 


w  Vyvyan  sxw  it,  was  power  to  at¬ 
tract  the  opposite  sex.  Her  first  sub¬ 
ject.  a  large,  handsome  brute  with  an 
overhanging  cornice  of  a  jaw.  had  re¬ 
spond  ol  to  treatment  so  warmly  and 
with  such  evident  enthusiasm  that 
Vyvyan  had  been  forced  to  flee  from 
him.  This  was  proof  that  she  possessed 
the  power  of  attract n-n.  but  as  Vyvyan 
had  no  desire  to  lie  kissed  against  her 
will  she  decided  to  alter  her  system 
somewhat.  Instead  of  merely  fascinat¬ 
ing  them,  why  not  influence  men  far 
good? 

Miss  Delorme's  attempts  at  brnevo- 
lent  vampiring  failed  because  of  the 
singular  honcheadcdne**  of  the  stage 
hands  who  were  her  subject*.  Stage 
hand*.  Vyvyan  discovered,  were  not 
possessed  of  souls. 

VYVYAN  had  never  met  any  prize 
fighter*.  She  pictured  them  as  sav¬ 
age.  beetle-browed  giant*  on  the  Bill 
Sikes  order,  with  hamlike  hands  and 
coarse  voices  She  wa*.  therefore,  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  challenger  for  a 
world'*  championship  was  a  slim  youth 
whose  expression  in  rvpose  was  one  of 
apologetic  timidity.  Joe  looked  so  meek 
and  frightened  and  Utterly  out  of  place 
on  a  vaudeville  bill  that  hr  seemed  the 
ideal  subject  for  benevolent  vampiring 
ami  soul  awakening. 

Vyvyan  studied  this  quaint  creature 
through  several  performances  and  de¬ 
cided  that  he  would  not  he  likely  to 
miviaterpret  her  efforts  in  his  Iwhalf. 
More  than  that,  he  seemed  lonely  and 
in  nerd  of  a  friend.  * 

Twice  daily  O'Malley  waited  in  the 
wing*  for  the  finish  of  the  vampirr'* 
act.  and  though  Vyvyan  stood  so  close 
to  him  that  he  might  have  touch.-. I  her. 
no  words  passed  between  them— none 
might  ever  have  passed  had  not  Miss 
Delorme  lost  patience  and  stepped  on 
the  fighter’*  toe*  a  clumsy  method  of 
introduction  l«ut  better  than  nothing. 
It  gave  her  a  chance  to  apologize  very 
swss-tly.  “  "8  all  right.”  mumbled 
O'Malley,  coloring  under  the  blue-eyed 
|  and  childlike  scrutiny.  ”  '8  all  right 
—didn't  hurt  me  none  “ 

'Oh.  but  1  can't  imagine  what  made 
1  me  so — so  dunisy!” 

There  was  no  reply.  Evidently  Joe 
could  not  imagine  either.  During  the 
long  silence  which  followed.  Mme.  Ix»- 
renie,  on  the  stage,  writhed  and  con¬ 
templated  the  poison. 

“Don’t  you  think  she’s  n-eis derfn/f" 
whispered  Vyvyan.  her  lip*  almost 
brushing  the  cauliflower  ear. 

“Yeh.  A  nut.  too." 

More  silence. 

“My  cue  i*  coming  in  a  minute,"  said 
Vyvyan.  desperately  trying  to  erratr 
conversation. 

“Well,  so  long.  Knock  'em  dead  wit’ 
that  yell." 

It  it  any  wonder  that  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  fif tren -dollar-a- week  scream 
held  a  keen  note  of  vexation? 

The  next  day  the  little  manager  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  going  West  on 
business  "for  the  firm." 

“Ill  cha»e  this  rabbit  Jim  Carney,  an’ 
challenge  him  in  every  town  where  ho 
hangs  up  his  dicer.  If  all  the  papers 
git  to  yowlin'  at  him.  he’ll  have  to  no- 
t:ce  u* — have  to  fight  or  retire.  Well, 
good-by.  you  matinee  idol,  an’  don’t  let 
none  of  these  dames  kidnap  you!" 

“A  swell  chance!"  grunted  O'Malley 
I  “A-a-a  swell  chance.  Why.  they'*  only 
I  one  reef  girl  wit’  the  whole  troi 
an'  she  don't  work  in  no  chorus, 
teil  yoi 


•Not  worthy?  Why.  say.  listen 


"It  i*  brutal!"  said  Miss  Delorme*. 

"Oh.  well.”  said  Joe.  with  a  sigh, 
maybe  it  is — for  them  that  loses.” 

“And  not  worthy  of  you,”  insisted 
Vyvyan.  pressing  her  advantage. 

"Maybe  it  ain’t."  admitted  Joe  slowly. 
"I  never  thought  ubout  it  that  way.” 

"Don’t  you  realize  that  beating  an¬ 
other  man  with  your  fists  has  its 
effect  on  you?” 

"Why,  sure,  girlie.”  Joe  lingered  hi* 
cauliflower  car  and  smiled  like  a  cross¬ 
eyed  angel.  ’’Sure  it’s  got  an  effect.  A 
guy  can’t  block  ’em  all." 

“Oh.  you  don’t  understand!  1  mean 
the  moral  effect!" 

Joe  shook  his  head  hopelessly. 

“I  don’t  git  you  at  all.  My  morals 
are  pretty  good.  They  got  to  be.  I 
never  had  a  drink  in  my  whole  life.  1 
don’t  smoke  " 

"You’re  talking  about  habit*,”  cor- 
reeled  Mis*  Delorme,  "not  morn)*." 

"Well,  habit*,  then,”  said  Joe;  ’’an’ 
listen,  girlie,  you’re  get  tin’  to  lie  u 
habit  wit’  me.  an’  one  I  don’t  never 
want  to  break.  I’d  like  to  think  it  was 
a  habit  that’d  stay  wit’  me  for  keeps. 
How  about  it?" 

"Surely  you’re  not  referring  to  that 
again?” 

“Attain  an’  yet  Why  not?  Ain’t  a 
feller  got  a  right  to  ask  for  what  he 
oanltf  You’ve  .lone  n  lot  of  talkin’ 
al.out  the  flghtln’  game-  it’s  bad  an* 
brutal  nn'  all  that,  but  suppose  I  got 
my  dough  some  other  way?  Kunnin’  n 
saloon,  for  instance?  I  got  u  dandy 
chance  to  git  in  wit'  a  snort  In  San 
Francisco  a  fifty-fifty  split  lust  for 
the  name  over  the  door.  What  if  I 
should  retire  from  the  ring?  Would 
that  make  any  difference?" 

Miss  Delorme  took  time  ouf  for  re¬ 
flection.  This  was  soul-nwnkening  with 
n  vengeance;  this  wa*  swaying  a  strong 
man;  this  was  benevolent  vumpiring, 
raised  to  the  nth  power.  Being  only 
n  weak  woman,  she  spin  red  for  tune. 

"Do  you  really  mean  that.  Joe? 
Heiilly  and  truly?* 

“You  bet  I  mean  it.  Is  it  me  or  is  it 
the  game  that  you  don’t  like?"  There 
was  an  earnest  light  in  the  fighter’s 
eye;  the  unmistakublc  ring  of  sincerity 
in  hia  voice. 

"Why— why.  1  suppose  It'e  the— (he 
game.”  whispered  Vjrvyon. 

"Keno!’’  cried  Joe.  and  would  have 
said  much  more  hud  not  a  messenger 
•«>)•  appeared  al  his  elbow. 

"Trllygrnm  for  d’  nex*  chump!"  said 
he.  grinning.  “Dey  tells  me  at  d’  Joke 
Ikix  I  km  find  youso  here.  Sign,  please.” 

O'Malley  signed,  tossed  a  quarter  to 
the  hoy,  and  opened  the  yellow  envelope. 
He  stared  so  long  at  the  message  that 
Miss  Delorme  coughed  resentfully.  She 
could  not  know  that  her  companion  had 
suddenly  come  in  sight  of  the  promised 
land,  and  in  his  lingering  glance  was  a 
hail  and  a  farewell.  His  lips  moved  ns 
he  spelled  out  the  words.  At  last  he 

(laced  the  telegram  on  the  table  ami 
xed  hi*  right  eye  ittcndily  on  Miss 
Delorme.  ’’Say  that  again,  will  you?” 
“Say  what  again?” 

"What  you  said  Just  now— that  It’s 
only  the  game  ihnt’s  wrong,  but  I’m  all 
right  -wit'  you." 

"rtf  course  if*  wrong." 

"Don't  sidestep.  The  game  I*  wrong 
if  you  say  so  I'm  givin’  you  that  much 
the  licst  of  it.  hut  -am  /  alt  rig  hi?" 

"I  suppose  so.” 

He  reached  for  her  hand  across  the 
table,  honest  affection  shining  in  hi* 
right  eye.  incoherent  phrases  trembling 
on  his  lips  and  those  who  would  laugh 
should  remember  .that  this  fluffy  little 
rreature  wa*  the  first  good  woman  who 
had  ever  paid  the  slightest  attention  to 
Joe  O’Malley. 

“Cec.  kid.  that's  great!  That's—" 
“Oh.  Joe!  I’ve  been  looking  every¬ 
where  for  you!” 

IT  was  Conley,  the  press  agent  of  the 
theatre,  wild-eyed  and  breathless. 
"All  the  papers  have  been  ringing  up. 
trying  to  get  in  touch  with  you  on  this 
Carsoy  thing.  I’ve  asked  the  reporter^ 
to  meet  us  at  my  office.  Come  on 
quick!" 

"Tell  wit’  the  reporters.”  said  Joe 
calmly.  "T’cll  wit’  the  papers.  T’ell 
wit*  you.  Can’t  you  see  I’m  busy?” 

’•Busy!"  gasped  the  pres*  agent. 
"With  a  story  like  this  in  sight?"  He 
looked  appealingly  at  Miss  Delorme, 
who  came  immediately  to  his  rescue, 
seeing  also  the  chance  to  extricate  her¬ 
self  from  an  uncomfortable  situation. 
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"You  mustn’t  kwp  the  reporters  wait¬ 
ing.  Joe,”  said  she. 

The  fighter  blinked  a  few  times  before 
a  comprehending  light  dawned  upon  him. 

“Well,  I  must  be  a  l-one head”’  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  "I  pretty  near  forgot  you  was 
in  the  show  business  too!” 

“A  big  story.  Joe!”  urged  Conley. 
“Get  a  move  on  you!” 

O’Malley  rose  and  beamed  fondly  and 
foolishly  upon  the  lady  of  his  love. 

“I'U  give  ’em  a  story!  Ill  give  'em  a 
whale  of  a  story!  You  stick  here,  an' 
111  be  right  back.  Don’t  go  ’way.” 

HK  disappeared  in  the  wake  of  the 
press  agent,  head  up  and  shoulders 
squared,  his  attitude  that  of  a  young 
man  about  to  make  history.  Miss  De¬ 
lorme  looked  after  him.  wondering  un¬ 
easily.  Had  she  said  anything  which  a 
very  stupid  youth  might  misunder¬ 
stand?  And  if  she  had.  what  was  the 
length  and  breadth  of  that  misunder¬ 
standing?  Men  are  such  idiots! 

After  a  time  she  picked  up  the  tele¬ 
gram  and  read  It. 

C.o!  Canty  hooked  I  treaty  roaade 
Sot-ember  </“»*»  I’m  a  poor  manage r 
bark  to- morrow.  Lew 

Miss  Delorme  decided  not  to  wait  It 
was  a  very  thoughtful  ami  troubled  lit¬ 
tle  vampire  who  walked  to  her  hotel 
alone  that  night. 

.  "Ob.  he  couldn’t  have  meant  thatr 
she  assured  herself.  “He  only  asked  me 
If  he  was  all  right,  and  I  said  that  I  sup¬ 
posed  so.  How  could  he  twist  that  into 


Are  Your  Eyes 

na  good  aa  your  memory? 

Sometimes  you  look  up  (nun  the 


THE  INVISIBLE  BIFOCALS 


1  thing! 

In  the  meantime  O’Malley  was  faeine 
a  quick-firing  battery  of  sporting 
writers  in  Conley’s  oIRee 
“Well.  Joe.”  said  the  spokesman, 
“you’ve  got  Carsey  hooked  up  at  last. 
This  ought  to  make  you  the  nest  cham- 


“No.  I  guess  not."  answered  O'Malley, 
steadily  enough. 

“What?" 

"You  ain't  afraid  of  thi*  bird,  are 
you?" 

“What  you  giving  us.  Joe?" 

"Oh.  he  thinks  he's  a  bidder!" 

O'Malle/  listened  to  all  the  mm- 
mente.  He  blushed  painfully,  but  did 
not  waver. 

“Listen 
“I  ain’t 
that  says 
lick  this 
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you  guys."  said  he  at  length, 
eared  of  Carsey.  Anylx-ly 
I  am  la  craxy.  I  know  I  kin 
four-fiushin’  champion.  He 
Everybody  knows  It.  hut — 
t  be  no  fight.  I’m  goin’  to  git 
married  an’  retire  from  the  ring." 

T«>E  was  quite  right  about  one  thing 
0  it  was  a  whale  of  a  story.  It  Jarred 
the  sporting  world  profoundly,  and  well 


TWKRYPTQX 
i  Bifocal 


It  mlght-a  challenger  and  logical  sue- 
resaor  to  a  championship  retiring  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  goal.  The  thing 
was  unbelievable,  preposterous,  without 
rime,  reason,  or  precedent. 

The  hero  breakfasted  alone  In  hi* 
room  at  the  hotel,  and  at  he  toyed  with 
a  porterhouse  steak  he  glanced  over  the 
morning  papers  and  blushed  to  find  his 
romance  flung  abroad  across  seven  col¬ 
umns.  “Well."  said  he  to  himself,  “they 
«ure  give  her  a  me*«  o'  publicity.  I  bet 
she  never  got  a  write-up  like  this  before 
In  her  life.  Wonder  why  she  didn't  wait 
for  me  last  night?  Hare  to  ring  up 
pretty  soon  and  find  out — " 

The  door  slammed  open  and  few 
Arthur  bounced  Into  the  room,  barking 
incoherently.  Most  of  his  language  was 
of  the  sort  which  suggests  itself  to  that 
sort  of  man  in  times  of  stress. 

“Hello.  lew,"  said  Joe.  pausing  with 
a  bite  of  steak  halfway  to  his  mouth 
“What’s  the  idear  of  all  the  fireworks?" 

“Idesr!"  shouted  the  little  manager, 
hurling  his  suit  case  across  the  room. 
“Oh.  I  *’po*e  you  don’t  know!  Of  course 
not!  What’s  the  idear  of  you  runnin’ 
out  on  this  fight  after  f  git  Carsey 
hooked?” 

“I  ain’t  runnin’  out."  protested  Joe.  i 
“I  got  a  right  to  retire,  ain’t  I?” 

Lew  exploded  again. 

“Don’t  talk  like  that."  warned 
O’Malley.  “I  may  have  done  romethin'  to 
myself,  but  I  ain’t  done  nothin'  to  you." 

"You  ain't?  Listen,  you  cock-eved. 
lop-eared  quitter,  you!  You  ain’t  done 
nothin’  to  me.  hey?  Who  was  it  took 
you  when  you  was  a  bum  an’  made  a 
man  of  you  ?  Who  was  it  went  hungry 
in  Pueblo  sot  you  could  eat  an'  keep 
your  stren’th  ?  Who  split  his  last  dollar 
wit’  you.  many's  the  time?  Who  put 
you  where  you  are  now?  Who  went 
out  an’  chased  Carsey  till  he  signed  up? 
Me,  you  white-headed,  white-livered 


I*  very  useful  to  trav¬ 
eler*— «»  a  dentifrice 
and  as  a  mouth  wash 
after  brushing  the  teeth. 

It  is  a  most  refreshing 
after-shaving  lotion 
and  prevents  infection. 


A  si  r»«r  !>,*/, 
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coward.  me!  An'  now.  wit*  ■  champion¬ 
ship  m  plain  sight  a  fortune  just 
waitin'  to  be  grabbed  off  who  throws 
me  flown  for  a  skirt  he  ain't  known  but 
a  few  weeks?  That’s  gratitude,  that  is!" 


about 


Whenever  you  grow  a  little  tired  of 
ordinary  cigarettes,  just  send  out  for  a 
package  of  old-time  Richmond  Straight 
Cuts.  They  arc  choice.  The  refined 
delicacy  of  their  fine,  old  Virginia 
tobacco  offers  an  agreeable  change. 


Also  in  attractive  tiiu.  50  lot 
AO  cent*:  100  lor  75  cent* 
Scat  prepaid  if  your  dealer 
cannot  lupplv  you. 


PREFERRED  BY  GEHTLEWEH  MOW  A.S  THEM 
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“Call  her  up!”  aaid  he  curtly.  "After 
you've  had  a  talk  with  her.  you  might 
want  to  apologia*  to  me." 

Joe  glared  at  the  new.paper  man.  hut 
found  no  comfort  in  that.  «o  he  turned 
to  hi*  manager. 

"Bing  her  up.  kid."  said  he.  "an'  git 
it  straight." 

O'MALLEY  got  it  straight,  and  from 
the  shoulder.  Half  a  minute  wa. 
enough  for  him.  A*  the  receiver  slipped 
from  his  fingers  he  turned  toward  the 
newspaper  man  and  tried  to  smile. 

"You  had  it  right.  I  wa.  wrong,  an* 
—an'  I'm  sorry  for  what  I  said.  Is  that 
enough?" 

"Plenty."  answered  the  reporter,  "and 
if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so.  I’m 
sorry  too.  I  had  no  idea  it  would  hit 
you  so  hard  " 

"Hart!"  groaned  O’Malley.  "It’s  a 
knockout!” 

Belcher  was  soon  on  his  way  to  ratrh 
an  edition,  and  as  the  door  closed  be¬ 
hind  him  the  toughest  little  man  in  the 
lightweight  division  took  the  full  count 
with  his  face  among  the  breakfast 
dishes.  Lew  Arthur,  on  the  couch, 
watched  him  shrewdly  and  chewed  a 
dead  cigar. 

“You  fell  too  hard.  Joe."  said  he  at 
last  “Too  damn  hard,  an’  that’s  why 
it  hurts  so  much.  Everybody  giU  it 
one  time  or  another.  There  wa*  a  girl 
in  Butte  once  -hut  never  mind  that.  I 
know  how  vou  feel.  S'ou  fell  too  hard." 

The  broken  gladiator  looked  up  sud- 
drolv. 

"She  told  me  just  now  she  never 
eared  a  soap  for  me.  one  way  or  the 
other.  Then  why  was  she  foolin’  wit* 
me?  She  started  it— I  didn't.  What 


-U»i,  long  htfot  you  otluJIy  hM.  a  thousand  and  on*  questions  a*  to  hed» 
floor  plans,  interior  aii»ng*>n»t>i«  and  decosslioos,  pnr<  *v  door- is  •.  etc 
piewnl  tor  yn>ir  decision.  Dn >>Mm  *•  a  A»~*  will  can 

iionida  and  regie*  unless  you  are  sure  lha*  yosi  know  >kai  voti  want.  Wl 
•<mf  At  about  house  building,  interior  decoration,  and  Using  on 

grounds,  go  to  a  recognued  authority  on  those  subject*,  go  to 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 


artcovnitid  a*  ih t  fnrrnunt  periodical  drtotrd  r*clu*i*el«  to 
HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  will  ai»»*r  all  your  qattfiom. 

Begin  four  tuburipihn  now  with  The  Spring  Building  Number 

Tht  .Vp>0tf  BulIJing  Numhtr.  issued  February  lit,  "til  he  ol  immense  sals*  to  everyone 
interested  in  houses  and  ol  particular  worth  to  thow  who  are  ptanorng  to  build  this 
year.  It  "ill  contain  descriptive  articles  and  illustrations  ol 

Tkt  II  Wrt  //sure  7*»  Krmt-IHUJ  limit  Tit  Slrrfitf  Ptrtk 
T*r  Urn  I  limit  Frmn  BlmJi 

Tkt  SI*,  .0  llvtir  Dint  net i  Strrtti 

Tkt  Bttfelt  ii  ’  Tkt  Career  Dmn 

Put  H'lsern?  1‘leai  hr  a  SfOoo  lhait 

Eve-yNW. Irrol  Till.  UHL  St  HKAUTIFUL  I.  in  reality  a  special  nnmVf.  tot  each 
contains  especially  valuable  inlormarion  pertaining  to  the  house  and  its  surround¬ 
ing*  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Seven  Month,  far  One  Dollar 

single  rop-e*.  JJ<  each 

J |W»I«  W.I r  •  Klim  Blit  «“•  l»>  — r-.  ■«»  Sir.  >u>  Um  iwu  n»> 


louse  Bcauiilul  Pab.  Co..  Inc..  T»rv»  PifS  Sumt.  IWwina  « 
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titlin’  some  sense.  You’re  beginnin’  lo 
use  your  bean,  Joe.  Thi*  dnmc--ll  wan 
her  put  the  notion  of  retirin’  into  your 
bead,  wasn’t  it?” 

O’Malley  nodded. 

“She  let  you  think  that  if  you  retired 
she’d  marry  you.  hey  ?  An’  you.  like  a 
loob.  fell  for  it?” 

O’Malley  nodded  again. 

"Thm.  as  noon  as  you  made  good  on 
the  retirin’  thing,  this-inme  threw  you 
down  so  hard  that  you  bounced  ten  feet 
in  the  air— that’s  right,  ain’t  it?  Why. 
you  poor  stiff,  don’t  you  see  it  yeff” 

“No.”  said  O’Malley,  with  a  hopeless 
shake  of  his  head  "No.  not  yet. 

"An‘  they  say  ivory  is  scarce!"  The 
little  manager  leaned  across  the  table 
and  lowered  his  voice  to  an  impressive 
whisper:  his  stern  gaxe  caught  and 
held  O’Malley’s  vacant  and  mournful 
stare.  "Listen,  Joe!  You  didn’t  think 
I  was  goiti’  to  let  ’em  slip  one  over  on 
us.  did  you?  1  should  say  not*  I  been 
ssatchin’  out  for  just  sueh  a  play.  Your 
little  friend.  Mis*  Delorme  I’ve  got  a 
line  on  her.  I’ve  had  her  looked  up, 
an’  who  do  you  think  she  is.  Joe?" 

O’Malley  shook  hi*  head  stupidly, 
end  Arthur  snorted  with  disgust. 

"You’re  a  bright  boy,  you  are!  I 
guess  I  got  to  conic  right  out  an’  tell 
you!  Thi*  dame  was  planted  wit’  the 
troupe  to  git  you  out  of  the  way.  She 
was  why,  a  blind  man  could 

see  it.  Joe!  She’s  Carney's  cousin, 
that's  who  she  is  Cartev'k  cousin/ 
Now  do  you  begin  to  git  the  angle?" 

And  after  a  time,  through  the  mists 
of  wrath  and  humiliation,  Joe  O’Mnlley 
began  to  get  the  angle. 

SPEEDING  the  film  for  the  last  time, 
we  arrive  at  the  fifteenth  round  of 
the  I mttle  for  the  lightweight  chant- 
pionship  of  the  world.  We  see  the  levrl 
ruys  of  the  setting  sun  as  they  strike 
across  the  o|>en-nir  urena;  wo  see  the 
waiting  thousands,  tense  in  their  seats, 
leaning  forward  in  their  eagerness  to 
miss  nothing;  we  ran  almost  hear  the 
click  and  rattle  of  the  telegraph  instru- 
mrnla  at  tin-  ring  side  und  the  mutt  end 
comment  oT  the  expert*. 

We  sec  the  two  fighters  struggling 
in  a  corner  of  the  ring.  Garaev's  Iqtck 
is  against  the  ropes,  lie  Is  drooping 
and  weary,  intent  only  on  protecting 
hi*  ribs  from  further  assault,  and  of 
he  blocks  and  covet*  he  wulehes  for  a 
chance  to  slip  out  Into  the  open  where 
there  (■  room  to  run.  O'Malley  pens 
the  rhanytion  In  the  angle  of  the  rope*, 
battering  him  hark  and  forth  with  »av- 
age  left*  and  rights.  Carney,  the  danc¬ 
ing  master  of  the  lightweight  division, 
the  old  fox,  the  ring  general,  the  eliam- 
pion  of  the  world,  has  made  one  match 
too  many. 

O’Malley  shifts  ami  drives  a  crushing 
left  hander  under  the  champion’s  guard, 
and  Conwy's  hands  fall  at  hi*  aide*; 
a  aisasm  of  pain  twist*  hi*  featurs-s; 
he  hrnda  forward,  helplesa.  The  chal¬ 
lenger  Irena  toward  him  and  grins 
through  a  smear  of  blood;  hi*  lip* 
move;  he  i*  whispering  something  to 
Carney.  Thepext  instant  a  dark-brown 

eve  flashes  upward  from  O'Mulley'a 
.  and  in  exactly  ten  seconds  by  the 
timekeeper’*  watch  there  i*  a  new 
lightweight  champion  of  the  world. 

CARSEY  did  not  recover  conscious¬ 
ness  for  twenty-five  minute*.  When 
his  eyes  opened  he  wa*  in  hi*  dressing 
rwm.  Hi*  chief  second  was  paasing  a 
green  bottle  underneath  hi*  nostrils. 
Carsey  pushed  it  away. 

"I’m  all  right  now,”  he  *nid  thickly. 
"Welcome  to  our  city!”  said  the  chief 
second,  forcing  a  smile.  "That  was  an 
awful  uppercut  he  handed  you  !t 
would  have  knocked  out  a  heavyweight. 
Tough  lurk,  old  boy.  tough  luck!” 

Carsey  mumbled  unintelligibly  and 
twisted  his  head  from  side  to  aide. 
.  groaning. 

"Oh.  your  neck  ain’t  broke,"  babbled 
the  chief  second  os  he  plied  the  sponge. 
"It  only  feels  like  it  was.  One  thing  I’d 
like  to  know,  Jim.  What  was  it  he  said 
to  you  Just  before  he  knocked  you  out?" 
Carsey  frowned  and  his  eyes  closed, 
"lie  did  say  something,  that*  right. 
1-ct’s  sec  I  was  in  the  comer,  tryin’ 
to  get  out.  He  nailed  me  with  the 
shift  I  knew  I  wa*  done  for  then.” 

“You  kind  of  fell  into  him,  wide  open, 
and  he  said  something  to  you.” 
prompted  the  other. 

"Oh.  yea!  'litre'*  out  for  y our  con*iiu' 
That*,  what  he  said." 

"Your  cousin!  What  did  he  mean  by 
that?" 

The  former  lightweight  champion  of 
the  world  shook  hi*  head  wearily. 

"You  ran  search  me!"  said  he.  "I 
never  had  a  cousin  in  my  life!" 
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THE  STAMP  OF  APPROVAL 

OF  TWELVE  GREAT  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERS 

Warncr-Lenz  arc  now  standard  equipment  on  twelve  famous  cars,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  their  discerning  engineers.  This  means  that  twelve 
leading  companies  have  not  merely  loaned  their  prestige  and  their  names 
to  Warner-Lenz — they  are  paying  extra  money  to  give  their  1917  cars 
the  best  light.  And  that  without  extra  cost  to  their  purchasers. 


I  h»H  extra  feature  added  b\  th«^c  minufaciurvn  for  one  w*lc 
icaMin — Warner* Lew/,  to  thetr  minds.  have  solved  mght-dnving 
problems.  Ordinary  lenses  would  and  do  COM  less— buc  the  en 
gmcer*  of  theve  companies  miwt  on  the  */ir. 

Mark  well  the  names  of  the  «  ars  now  equipped  with  Warner- Len/ 
Packard,  Murmon.  Nuu,  Hal.  Singer.  Mcharlan,  Ohio  klectnc 
Daniels  b.  \N  hue,  Pathfinder.  Debit  Steam  and  Pcerksv 


Othcfs  will  be  added  I  hi%  widespread  approval  among  the 
manufacturer*,  u*rnher  with  the  o  MO.lKHl  pairs  10  individual 
owners,  means  that  Warnrf-I.rn/  are  defined  ro  be  used  uniter* 
sail) .  You  tan  he  guided  by  the*e  farts  Remember,  makers 
of  automobile*  are  espec  ially  careful  in  adopting  new  ideas. 

I  heir  engineers  have  been  experimenting  fur  years  to  solve  the 
night- lighting  problem. 


If  these  big  companies  are  spending  money  to  equip  ALL  their  cars  with  Warner-Lenz,  isn’t 
it  a  final  reason  for  your  buying  them  for  Y OUR  car  ?  Is  a  greater  endorsement  necessary? 

WARNEPJ  EN7 


HAL 

TWELVE 


Warner  Lem  twin*  dat  iight  for  all 

■  ho  time  ai  night  I  linger  <><n  glaiei  may  now 
W  <Iim  aided  Al»»  ib«  ««k  d.mmer  -  •kick 
i.  only  meant  lor  parking 

All  la».  la.or  U  iiihi*I»«i.  Wkrmrr  mm), 
|-ilno  and  traffic  ofhruU  gi.e  their  approval. 

Pretty  toon,  no  man  will  data  to  Wind  too  «nh 
a  glaring  headlight.  And  i#a,  appmunng  iha 
etiquette  ol  iha  road,  will  not  ha  content  to  hair 
your  car  equipped  with  tha  old  uyla  lighting 
Watner-Lena  break  up  tha  light  and  dilfute  a 
It  ia  thrown  tar  enough  ahead  —  bom  300  to  JO# 


bat  And  iprrad  out  like  a  tan.  Danger*  are 
dm  lined  helo-e  y»u  reach  them.  In  turning 
Curnar.  tha  entire  "«y  i.  lighted  up  completely 
u*r It  you  are  tuning 

W  arner  I  am  can  I*  put  m  your  lamp*  in  a 
(irfy.  Different  ore*  are  made  to  fit  all  make* 
nicer*  Pii,e*.  5  to  *  «*  .  U.M>.  «*',  to  10  in.. 
W  00;  10*.  to  12  .n  .  $3  c«  Add  25c  per  pan 
new  ol  Kockte* 

It  by  any  chance  your  dealer  hat  not  obtained  a 
uippH  o I  \\  arwi-lnu.  merely  let  u»  know 
and  we  will  arc  that  you  are  wpplied  at  once. 
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Augustus  Gardner 


IRq  Gqiiuiiiq  — 

packed  this  way 
for  your  protection 


Pictures 


The  New 
2£  Kodak  Jr 


A  thin,  slim  camera  for  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  somewhat  elong¬ 
ated  post  card  ihupt— but  just 
a  trille  smaller  it  fits  the 
pocket. 

Accurate  and  reliable,  be¬ 
cause  made  in  the  factories 
where  honest  workmanship 
has  become  a  habit,  simple  in 
operation,  it  meets  every  re¬ 
quirement  in  hand  camera 
photography. 

Autographic  of  course,  all 
the  folding  Kodaks  now  arc. 

K~W>1  Jr 

»«Ail  I W>a*  •Irnllvf  *•*•«*'  «| 

u*»  \m  »t  •  IseMit*  «*•  **  Ilfs* 

•SIMM  I  in* .  ...  Ht« 

»  m|i  IUH  Imiimrsar  U-n*.  ,  .  Ii  •• 

»  tib  Kmimk  AurllfiMl  M— .  If  w 

.fffDmJrr.'. 

KASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
Kin  Htm*.  N.  Y. ,  T*r  Cir». 


This  Package  Covers  Five  Points 
of  Protection 


It  is  your  protection  against  substitution 
P«ion  Rings.  The  pn,M  'he 
ipsnufeclure— are  perked.  Utdividually.  mi  lhae 
seeled  patrKm.nl  roMamen 


on  Kim  maftti.nl.  imitation  n*p  which  at.  •ubatitulad  when 
••  Mk#«i  for,  wnk  lh#  purpesr  of  rfwrrtisf  h»m  into 
thinking  ho  i«  gottmg  the  genuine  sub* Mule  rings  which.  ahosiU 
Kf  tell  them  to  you.  would  hurt  hie  reputation  for  fair  deohog 
and  fiMcJlnnieol  knowledge  and  drift 

The  package  protecla  the  nnge  themaeWee  from  reel  and  the 
efferta  of  lough  handling  while  in  alock  DrUtn  them  to  you 
juet  ae  they  left  the  fectory-  perfect  in  fc  and  fcfiwk  or  cur  ale 
to  1/ 1000  of  an  inch  Thse  micro. metric  core  in  manufacture  »• 
the  Me  Quay  Nome  method  of  rnnirmf  100:  ef&oency:  Ms 


Ui  mMMAMMAM 

The  Cold  Thai  E 
Comes  from  Being  ■ 
Overheated  • 


greatly  indebted  to  them.  Gardner 
love,  to  obaerre  .uch  spectacles  They 
tickle  hi*  *enac  of  irony.  Here  are 
persona  trying  to  feed  themselves  on 
gratitude  from  the  world,  when,  in  fact.  , 
it  is  the  world  that  should  he  lovingly  1 
■luffed  with  gratitude  by  them  for  giving 
them  something  really  vitally  entertain¬ 
ing  to  do!  Gardner  revel*  in  illusions— 
to  grin  at  But  he  doea  not  use  them 
in  his  own  cylinders  for  motive  power. 

He's  a  Shocking  Cynic 

PERHAPS  he  «a»  saved  from  the  gen- 
tlrman-and  scholar  illusion,  in  part, 
by  being  a  ‘‘•porting  person”  in  his 
youth.  Sport*  do  enlarge  and  correct 
a  man’s  estimate  of  the  real  interests 
and  admiration*  of  the  human  race. 
Gardner  happened  to  mention  Connie 
Mack  not  long  ago  to  hia  father-in- 
law.  “Who,”  said  Henry  Cabot  In>dge 
—“who  it  Connie  Mack?”  “Connie 
Mack.”  warmly  replied  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge's  indignant  son-in-law,  “la  a  man 
who  ia  known  to  million*  of  Americans 
who  never  heard  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge."  Augustus  Peabody  Gardner 
ha*  an  astonishingly  accurate  hunch  as 
to  how  statesmen  get  on  and  as  to 
where  they  get  off. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  him  is 
that  with  no  illusions  to  travel  on  he 
nevertheless  travels  at  full  speed.  Part 
of  the  explanation  ia  physical.  He  him¬ 
self  explains  his  entrance  into  politics 
by  saying  that  be  ia  of  “a  nervous  and 
energetic  disposition."  Quite  so.  And 
he  also  had  that  sense  of  irony — which 
taught  him  that  nothing  could  well  be 
more  ridiculous  than  a  rich  ‘‘sporting 
person”  when  youth  was  past.  There 
fore  he  went  out  and  got  a  real  job  and 
proceeded  to  do  his  darndcst  to  keep 
it,  toiling  early  and  late  for  his  bosses 
in  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  as  nervous¬ 
ly  and  energetically  as  if  he  were  wheel¬ 
ing  a  truck  for  them.  That's  all.  He 
has  a  job.  and  he  is  determined  not  to 
let  anybody  separate  him  from  it.  and 


Thu  pecka«e  (overs  I  he  m  pul  an  ling  the!  palmU 
efficiency.  P,«N.«l.  motor  Me  bec.oe.  «  Ugh..  •*«.! 
minimise*  wear  of  cylinder  walla.  Prole  I*  power  bee 
prevents  power  leakage  and  ensure*  minimum  carbon 
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except  in  so  far  as  prodigious  rodustri- 
ousness  and  dear-eyed  mental  honesty 
are  the  most  effective  rescuing  and  up¬ 
lifting  agencies  that  exist. 

It  is  this  honesty  that  leads  Gardner 
ultimately  to  being,  in  effect,  a  re¬ 
former,  and  yet  it  also  leads  many 
casual  observers  to  regard  him  as  a 
cynic.  When,  for  instance,  in  any  cam¬ 
paign  the  lime  for  mutual  recrimina¬ 
tions  approaches.  Gardner  does  not  say: 

“I  will  now  expose  the  forces  of  evil- 
He  realises  too  keenly  that  the  forces 
of  evil,  like  the  forces  of  good,  never 
get  bunched  on  one  side.  What  he  is 
more  likely  to  say  is:  "Well,  boys, 
come  on!  The  hour  has  struck  for  the 
•shin-digging'  to  begin”;  and  he  goes 
out  and  "shin-digs”  with  all  his  might. 
Everybody  does  it.  Gardner  is  peculiar 
only  because  he  also  says  it. 

In  1912  he  almost  shocked  the  Taft 
campaign  into  a  paralysis  of  an  im¬ 
portant  muscle  by  language  of  this  sort. 
Mr.  Taft  had  determined  to  make  use 
of  certain  documents  which  tended  on 
their  face  to  show  that  the  Federal  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company  under  Roosevelt  had 
been  personally  influenced  by  Roosevelt 
in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  company, 
and  the  Implication  would  be  that  sinca 
the  International  Harvester  Company 
was  a  very  wicked  company,  Roosevelt 
was  a  very  wicked  man.  Gardner 
looked  these  documents  over  in  distin¬ 
guished  highly  moral  company  and 
beamingly  remarked:  “Well.  I  guess  we 
can  ’demagogue*  around  with  these  for 
quite  a  while."  On  the  fares  of  those 
who  heard  him  there  came  forth  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  sudden  horror  and  terror. 
"Demagogue  around"?  Far  he  It  from 
them  to  "demagogue  around"!  Let  the 
project  perish!  But  they  went  ahead 
with  it.  after  all.  Just  the  same  What 
they  hated  and  what  made  them  hesl- 
late  was  the  phrase.  They  could  stom¬ 
ach  the  act.  Gardner’s  “cynicism”  is 
merely  that  he  eats  his  way  through 
life  with  the  right  phrases  and  the  true 
descriptions  tacked  to  each  article  on  I 
the  hill  of  fart. 

Now,  it  is  precisely  this  "cynicism" 
thst  drive,  him  on  toward  such  flghu 
as  the  one  he  made  for  immigration  re¬ 
striction  and  for  other  prolahor  politics. 
Nobody  can  daule  him  by  talking  about 
the  "right”  of  capita!  to  “manage  its  own 
butine**”  or  the  "right"  of  the  Croat  to 
proceed  to  Salem.  Musa.  Gardner  looks 
straight  through  all  such  "rights”— 
ell  such  curtains  of  illusion— to  the  act- 
uul  human  woe  or  welfare  beyond:  op. 
posing  child  labor,  favoring  eight-hour 
and  anti* injunction  legislation. 

In  Hr  a  Radical  ? 

THE  reader  may  now  think  that  ha 
has  got  Gardner's  number  at  last. 
Gardner  has  taken  the  radical  end  of 
the  political  gamble.  He  has  gone  over 
to  that  side  and  he  is  playing  it  all  the 
way  through  to  win.  Wrong  number: 

I  will  connect  you  with  Information. 
This  "radical,"  this  courtier  of  King 
Demo.,  will  end  up  a  flattering  stump 
speech  by  saying: 

“I  am  opposed  to  the  recall  of  judges 
and  to  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions 
I  am  also  opposed  to  the  initiative 
htrtiutt  po/mtnr  maforUttn  are  fnqiri I- 
ly  eartlna,  Wi/iresl.  and  wjiuf.” 

And  he  will  go  to  a  dinner  of  the 
letter  carriers  and,  when  it  comes  to 
be  his  turn  to  speak,  will  spend  his 
time  telling  that  belligerent  organisa¬ 
tion  that  he  is  absolutely  opposed  to  Its 
pet  labor  project  (which  I  myself  think 
is  a  highly  desirable  one)  of  pensions 
for  Federal  employees. 

No.  Gardner  cannot  be  numbered  or 
ticketed.  Even  the  best  explanation  of 
him  ends  in  the  air.  It  is  this: 

His  indnsfnoaene**  makes  him  study 
every  proposition  laboriously:  and  his 
Irony  or  "cynicism"  or  mental  koneefg 
makes  him  study  it  without  any  illu¬ 
sions.  on  its  Own  indirtdnaf  merit*;  and 
so  he  arrives  at  an  independence  which 
is  absolutely  incalculable  and  unpre¬ 
dictable. 

If  Gardner  want*  to  hug  half  of  radi¬ 
calism  to  his  bosom  and  trample  the 
other  half  of  it  under  his  feet,  he  does 
so.  and  he  does  so  without  any  pro- 
testations  of  nobility,  hut  he  does  so; 
and  he  will  then  stick  a  thousand  times 
harder  than  the  average  theoretical 
idealist  because,  having  no  theories  or 
illusions  on  his  person,  he  is  never  un¬ 
nerved  and  unmanned  by  having  them 
blow  up  on  him. 

That  is  why  he  stuck  to  his  Prepared, 
ness  fight  without  a  flinch  from  start 
to  finish.  Others  may  have  thought  that 
a  trumpet  call  to  the  American  people 
would  be  sufficient.  When  it  wasn't. 


REPUTATION: 

II  is  one  thing  to  have 
one  —  sometimes  quite 
another  to  deserve  one. 
Time  is  the  test.  The 
high  repute  of  the 


What's  the  Matter ,  Robert 


“You  hardly  said  a  word  the  whole  time  the  Petersons  were  here. 
It  wasqu.tr  notK-rable.  I'm  afraid  they  think  you  don't  like  them.’* 
"Noticeable 1  I  should  say  it  wax  Hut  I  w  as  mole  uncomfortable 
over  it  than  anybody  dm*  wax  I  lib  them  well  enough,  but  I  leuldn'l 
think  tf  anything  utrth  toying.  and  you  can  t  talk  nothings  to  people 
like  the  Petersons.  I’m  beginning  to  dtead  haling  people  in.  I  haven’t 

tune  to  do  the  trading  Mccaaary  S’*"1  conversationalist,  and - " 

"Oh.  I  know  the  iet,  thing  for  you.  Mrs.  Peterson  told  me  about 
it  this  evening — a  way  thrj'tr  found  to  learn  at  least  one  mierr-ting. 
worth-while  thing  every  day.  It  is  by  joining 


twing  the  outcome  of  36 
years  of  high  grade  man¬ 
ufacturing,  is  therefore 
well  deserved.  The  Buds 
Motor  is  an  expri*-»ion  of 
our  one  ideal  —  (Quality  — 
attained  through  conser¬ 
vative  engineering  plus 
conscientious  workman. 

ship.  Whenever  sill  I)A 
Ml  ITOR  leavcsotir  factory 
our  reputation  goes  with 
it.  We  do  not  forget  that 
— cannot  afford  to — and 
neither  can  you. 


The  Mentor  Association 


F,r,t.  34  ...lies  of  "The  Mentof." 
twinging  a  beautifully  pilnled  and 
illustrated  story  every  two  weeks, 
all  about  one  iub|f<1  willten  by  a 
leading  authonty  upon  that  subfret 
—  >00  |»ges  duong  the  yeat. 

SrnnJ.  MtO  beautiful  illustrations. die- 
tobuled  duiing  the  year  thtough  the 
test  of  the  34  issues  of ’’The  Mentor.  ” 
Third.  144  gravure  ot  color  picture*, 
reproduced  on  heav y.psper,  all  ready 
for  framing,  in  deep,  tirh  tones  that 
bring  out  all  the  beauty  of  the  oilg- 
inals.  On  the  back  of  each  picture 
is  a  crisp  five minute  deect.pllon  o ( 
the  subject  that  is  |K>ttrayed 
birth.  Answers  to  any  question  on 
art,  travel,  literatute,  history,  nature 
of  architecture,  each  answered  by  an 
authority. 

Fifth.  Authoi.tative  Club  Programs 
Any  program  you  may  wanl  tor  a 
club,  a  reading  circle,  a  literals  after 
noon  ot  evening-  each  made  lot  you 

by  an  .sped 

How  to  Become  a  Member 

The  Mentor  Association  wants 
among  its  members  only  thoie  people 
who  love  the  finer  things  of  life,  and 
yearn  tot  them — music,  art,  nature  and 
■  ravel— who  seek  lor  self-improvement  | 
who  real. re  that  to  be  interesting  to 
others  one  muvt  absorb  worthwhile 
knowledge)  who  believe  that  tdu.alion 
is  only  commenced  in  school  and  should 
be  followed  through  life 

If  you  believe  as  we  believe,  if  you 
desire  as  w*  desire,  then  we  warmly 
invite  you  to  our  membership. 

Hut  you  want  to  know  even  mote 
about  The  Mentor  Association  before 
you  decide.  So  we  make  this  sugges¬ 
tion  :  write  your  name  and  addms  on 
the  coupon  below,  tear  it  oft  and  mail 
it  to  us  Send  no  moneys  you  will 
receive  a  copy  of  “ The  Menior.”  If 
you  like  it,  and  wuit  to  join  The 
Mentor  Association,  send  $1  on  receipt 
of  a  bill  from  us  and  51  each  month  for 
but  two  months  thereafter  until  a  total 
of  only  13  has  been  paid. 

A  membership  in  The  Mentor 
Association  is  yours  for  but  13  a  yeat  i 
13*  cents  fot  each  issue  of  *'The 
Mentor  " 

You  are  placed  under  no  obligation 
by  signing  the  coupon.  This  is  a  spe- 
r tal  ofler.  Don  ’l  let  it  pass  Tear  out 
the  coupon  a**s>,  while  it's  on  your 


twenty  four  times  daring  the  year. 
Koch  lias*  a  special  topic  U  discutaev! 
with  absorbing  iniersul  by  a  revogni.fd 
authority  who  is  also  a  gifted  writer. 
And  with  rah  issue  of  "The  Mentor- 
are  sis  •i.u.ine  gravures  or  color 
P« tores,  reproduced  on  ^ heavy  p»p*r, 

throughout  the  lest,  and  the  lest  itself, 
leave  a  graphic  and  vivid  recolleclion 
ol  the  sabyect 

The  Mentor  Discussed 

and  illustrated,  at  varioua  time*  during 
the  last  several  years,  lor  Instance,  the 
follow  tag  topics  (note  the  scope  ol 
it.  interests  and  activities):  Travel. Kin# 
An.  History.  Biography.  Literature. 
Music.  Domestic  Art,  Nature  and 


•  ClftHfg 


TIIF.  BUDA  COMPANY 

II  Ml V K)  (VEST)  ILLINOIS 


Beauty  Spot,  in  India;  the  Meditee- 
ranesn.  S  wilier  land.  London;  Roman¬ 
tic  Ireland;  China:  Japan;  Mrsicoi 
The  Philippines;  Alaska;  Grand  Can- 
yon  of  Anrona;  Shakespeare's  Country  I 
lte.ui.ful  Children  in  Art;  Beautiful 
Women  u>  Art;  Lichen  and  Etching; 
Pictures  W.  Love  to  Lite  With;  Great 
Gallrciee  of  the  World;  Michelangelo; 
Raphael;  The  War  ol  1*13;  Story  of 
the  French  Revolution;  Story  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Pictures;  The  Golden  Age  of 
Greece; 

loan  of  Arc;  Oliver  Cromwell;  Ka- 
poievm;  Milton;  Thackeray:  Dickens; 
Shakespeare;  Walter  Scott;  George 
Washington;  Abraham  Lincoln;  Amn¬ 
ion  Poet,  of  the  Soil.  American  Pirn 
neer  Prow  Writers:  Famous  Women 
Writer*  of  England;  Famous  English 

Matters  of  the 


HERMANS 

U.S. 

ARMY  SHOE? 

For  Outdoor  Mon 


of  American  H 
Violin;  Famou 
of  Music; 

Old  SUrer;  Gothic  Architecture 
Chinese  Rugs;  Architecture  in  Ameri 


JO*.  M.  HUMAN  SHOE  CO 
aaxv  omrs*1'1"** 
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TROPICAL  CRUISES 
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rould  lead  them  Yet  it  is  only  i  J*n  of 

What  Membership  Means 

Briefly,  membership  in  The  Mentor 
IseotixtioQ  gives  you  tbe*e  five  things : 


*  *o_ - 

rift  - 

a—  — - 
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they  despaired.  Gardner  never  de-  1 
s paired  of  the  Republic.  He  stuck  to 
the  16- inch  gun  out  on  Sandy  Hook 
that  was  destined  for  Panama— and 
destined  Ions  ago — but  nobody  ever 
built  a  carriage  for  it-  Why  wasn’t 
that  carriage  built?  Why?  Facta  and 
question*.  Fact*  and  questions.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  them.  Indexes  to  them. 
Manuals  carrying  them  in  extract  to 
debating  societies  in  Massachusetts  an.' 
Alabama  and  Oregon.  Toil.  More  toil  ( 
And  never  a  despair.  And  never  a  I 
heroism.  But  usually  a  laugh. 

What  doe*  it  mean  when  a  battleship 
is  “in  ordinary"  or  "in  reserve  ”?  Gard¬ 
ner  finally  got  the  real  meaning  of  those 
euphonious  terms  into  the  public  mind, 
"in  ordinary,’"  said  Gardner,  "is 
scrap-heap  common,  and  ‘in  reserve'  is 
scrap-heap  preferred." 

Hard-Headed  and  Hard-Hitting 

GARDNER  rehearses  those  things.  In  | 
fact,  he  not  only  rehearses  his  own 
speeches,  word  by  word,  down  to  the 
last  turn  in  the  last  epigram,  but  he 
also,  with  the  utmost  care,  rehearses  the 
interruptions  by  his  opponents.  This  is 
superindustriousness  and  super-Pre- 
ps redness.  The  general  method  of  it 
i»  that  you  walk  up  and  down  and  aay 
to  yourself : 

“Now  my  next  line  it:  ’In  1922  we 
shall  have  only  thirteen  battleships  in 
our  second  line  of  battle.’  No.  1  won’t 
spring  that  yet.  Ill  aay:  ‘Our  navy  is 
deplorably  weak  in  second-line  battle¬ 
ships,  and  Secretary  Daniels  knows  it.’ 
That'll  fetch  ’em.  Right  there  a  chap 
gets  up  and  aays:  ‘Doesn't  the  gentle 
man  know  that  Secretary  Daniels  has 
reported  that  in  1922  we  shall  have 
twenty-five  battleship*  in  our  second 
line?  I  believe  that  twenty-flve  is  a 
satisfactory  number.’  Right  there  then 
comes  my  offhand  crushing  retort.  I 
turn  on  him,  quick  aa  a  flash,  and  I  say: 
i  know  it  But  the  General  Board  of 
the  Navy  dors  not  agree  with  Secretary 
Daniels.  The  General  Board,  in  ita  last 
report,  shows  that  twelve  of  those 
twenty-flve  second-line  battleships  will 
bo  superannuated  by  1922,  They  will 
be  in  the  third  line  or  they  will  he  in 
harbor  defense.  By  1922  our  total  num¬ 
ber  of  real  second-lino  battleship*,  readv 
for  real  second-line  battle  action,  will 
be  only  thirteen.  /  join  ■  if*  Hit  geulle- 
man  is  demanding  Itrenty-fireT  Some 
impromptu  rejoinder  that  I  One  of  the 
beat  I  ever  did!" 

This  i*  current  practice  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  parliamentary  wit.  They  all 
do  it.  more  or  less.  Gsrdner  does  it  to 
the  limit— and  then  says  so. 

I  sum  him  up:  Augustus  Peabody 
Gardner,  a  hard-headed,  hard-hitting 
man.  whose  principal  occupation  is 
daring  the  electorate  of  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  to  catch  him  napping 
and  fire  him.  but  whose  mere  self-re¬ 
spect  and  native  courage  are  constantly 
getting  him  into  fighta,  whereupon  he 
Area  all  runs -12-inch  and  spit— till  the 
decks  are  awash  and  would  rather 
po  down  to  the  strains  of  “This  Is  the 
End  of  a  Perfect  Day"  than  “My  Coun¬ 
try.  Ti*  of  Thee"  for  fear  aomel.ody 
might  think  Augustus  Peabody  Gard¬ 
ner  was  thinking  himself  noble  about  it. 


For  Your  Interior 
Decorating  Problems 

Read 

House  &  Garden 


A  Bee-Line  to  Everyone 

[ht  na  the  bee  flies  and  to  the  single  idea  of  serving  the 

is  though  caught  by  entire  people  of  this  country. 

g  the  voice  in  the  tele-  •  #  i  , 

*  •  __  j  "  has  been  a  powerful  factor, 

arrtes  near  and  tar  over  i  -.i  j.  . 

•on  along  with  the  transportation 

systems,  in  the  magnificent 

marvelous  instrument  is  achievements  of  the  United 

:minent  vehicle  of  speed  States —  helping  to  prepare  the 

ech.  Railroads  cover  the  way  where  latent  possibilities 

,  but  your  traveler  often  of  mines,  forests  and  farms 

light  with  bag  and  bag-  were  to  be  developed. 

'"r continued  BTO-wthof  our 

,  j  -II  national  prosperity  depends  in 

ties,  towns  and  villages.  #  mcJuure  main. 

ephone  reaches  the  in-  ,enanfC  ^  rontinucd  g^h 

of  the  utilities  which  furnish, 
telephone  offers  con-  the  means  of  intercourse  and 
passage  for  the  voice  interchange.  They  are  the 
broken  connections  to  indispensable  servants  of  the 
rmost  places  because  it  individual,  the  community  and 
led  System  co-ordinated  the  entire  nation. 


in  a  frio  s hoil  weel(i  you  util 
be  tp t tiding  hundtrdt  of  dollun 
on  \our  spring  dtcoi tiling.  You 
cannol  leave  tmporlonl  questions 
lo  thance,  or  hull  lo  instinct.  You 
need  expert  adoke—not  merely 
the  advke  of  one  ex  pet  I  who 
knows  tug i,  of  pictures,  or  Ian./- 
scape  gardening,  but  of  a  u'holr 
corps  of  experts  In  I heir  ttipet  - 
live  fields. 

House  &  Carden’s  expert  advke 
makes  pour  problems  simple.  Our 
task  is  to  observe,  lo  discover, 
lo  price,  lo  compare,  lo  seleel  all 
the  things  lhal  go  lo  mal(e  up 
I  he  gracious  and  c  harming  home. 


SI  Invested  in  House  &  Carden 


Will  Save  You  $100 
Perhaps  $1000 

Not  only  doc*  Mouse  &  Garden 
show  you  how  to  achieve  the  rflrcti 
produced  by  the  prt.IrwioniJ  uitern.c 
dec ovalur.  but  it  Iris  you  wheic, 
horn  whom,  and  lor  about  how 
much  you  can  actually  purchaie  the 
waB-papetS.  dra|>rnrt,  and  lumiture 
necessary  to  wovlt  out  your  color 
scheme  (or  your  entire  home. 

CmMJa.  th™.  dial  by  ih.  am, 4*  .<•  <4 
muling  ike  cuqrnn  below  and  M  vmii  com 
•enieme  lot  wauling  $1— a  tin,  liaction  nl 
yeuf  money  lorn  on  a  tingle  >ll-i  Intent  cliur 

m  darn  riled  art  nl  kangingi  you  inner 

youi  having  rape*  adore  cm  all  yow 
hnune  and  g*rdrn  |i,i>Urmn  jut)  at  ike  lone 
when  you  nrr  pi  annua  "">•»  im,.-l,nl 


American  Telephone  ano  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated  Companies 

One  Policy  On e  System  Universal  Service 


Your  furniture  can't  possibly 
be  beautiful  unless  it  is  clean. 
A  mere  "shine”  won’t  do.  a 


Palm  Beach 


Special  Offer— Six  Issues  for  $1 

-TX*  CONVINCE  YOC  feiu.a  G.nt~ 

I  ■  I-— II.  ••WMe  a  ...  -.1 


Happy,  healthy  babies  are  the 
F*r  of  the  home, and  when  mother 
l«  unable  to  provide  nature  a  f-tod 
for  her  little  one*.  '’E-gU  Brand” 
in  h*r  b#*t  frieml.  It  provide*  ■ 
Mb  food*  containing  alt  the  necea- 
•ary  element*  foe  building  firm 
fleeh  and  bone. 


>our  nails  to  glisten  so  superbly  in  the 
Florida  sunlight;  and  if  .he  ha.  the 
memory  for  fares  which  is  no  small  part 
of  a  successful  manicure',  stock  lit 
trmde.  she  will  remember  you.  and  where 
she  saw  you  last,  and  will  tell  you  just 
which  of  the  young  women  from  "The 
Follies’’  and  the  Century  Theatre  are  to 
!«  seen  upon  the  beach  that  day.  and 
whether  they  are  wearing,  here,  on  the 
Jersey  coast,  those  same  surprising  : 
bathing  suits  which,  l.st  February.  I 
caused  blase  gentlemen  basking  upon 
the  Florida  sands  to  sit  up.  arise,  say  it 
w*s  time  for  one  last  dip  before  lunch¬ 
eon.  and  then,  without  seeming  too  de¬ 
liberate.  to  follow  the  amatinr  nymph* 
in  the  direction  of  a  matchless  sea— 
that  sea  which,  as  a  background  for 
these  Broadway  girl*  in  their  long  silken 
hosiery,  takes  on  a  tone  of  spectacular 
unreality,  like  some  fantastic  marine 
back  drop  devised  by  Mr.  Dillingham  or  I 
Mr.  Ziegfeld. 

Rigid  Program  of  Idleness 

T  IKE  all  places  in  which  idler*  try  to 
Li  avoid  finding  out  that  they  are  idle.  ! 
Palm  Beach  has  very  definite  customs 
as  to  where  to  go.  and  at  what  time 
to  go  there.  Excepting  in  its  hours 
for  going  to  bed  and  getting  up.  it  runs  . 

{Continued  on  page  31) 


House  Building  Number 
Spring  Garden  Guide 
Interior  Decoration  Number 
Spring  Furnishing  Number 
Garden  Furnishing  Number 
Small  House  Number 


Recommended  by  Physicians  for  Rbenmalism. 
As  to  Flavor,  in  a  Class  by  Itself 
Price  about  ihe  same  as  the  common  variety. 
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Kor  seven  consecutive  years,  wool'  tin-  Paige- Detroit  Motor  Car 
Company  have  demons! rated  our  ability  to  conceive  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  tyjie  of  automobiles  that  ap|ical  iunlaHlivictmaly  to 
the  American  j>cople. 

All  our  models  have  been  immediate  successes.  Our  announce¬ 
ments  anil  the  endorsement  of  the  public  have  Itcrn  almost 
simultaneous.  As  a  consequence,  the  history  of  Paige  at  the 
automobile  shows  has  been  one  long.  unlirwkcn  scries  of  tri¬ 
umphs. 

Such  being  the  ease,  il  must  indeed  lie  significant  when  we  sav 
the  reception  accorded  to  our  new  models  has  lar  *ur]*assed 
anything  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  experienced. 

At  the  earlier  automobile  shows  it  has  amounted  to  a  genuine 

ovation. 

The  Paige  booths  have  been  thronged  with  visitors  from  morning 
until  night.  Hundreds  of  disinterested  men  and  women  have 
personally  sought  out  the  officials  of  our  company  and  con¬ 
gratulated  them  in  the  most  glowing  terms. 

Seosoncd  motor  car  distributors  from  all  sections  of  the  nation 
have  been  equally  lavish  in  their  praise*,  and  each  day  our 
mails  arc  filled  with  communications  expressing  tl»e  same  en¬ 
thusiastic  approval. 

So  you  can  see  we  have  reason  to  feel  proud  —and  </o  feel  proud. 
We  know,  too,  that  every  Paige  owner  will  share  this  feeling 
with  us  when  he  first  sees  and  rides  in  “The  Most  Mean ti ful 
Cor  in  America." 


Stratford  “Six-51*’  7- passenger  *U!»5  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
L inwood  “Si x-89”  5- passenger  1175  f.  o.  h.  Detroit 


Paige -Detroit  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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The  Stewart  Speedometer  is  the  only  accessory 
on  which  practically  all  automobile  manufacturers 
a* re*. 

It  is  tlv*  onlv  item  of  automobile  equipment  that 
absolutely  dominates  its  held. 

lake  tires,  carburetors,  magneto*,  bearings,  axles 
—any  other  part  or  piece  of  equipment  for  motor 
cars. 

No  one  make  seems  to  stand  out  above  and  l»e- 
yond  all  others.  The  opinion  of  car  manufacturers 
is  divided.  Some  choose  this  make— -others  that 
make. 

With  speedometers  it's  different.  Here  opinion 
unites.  of  the  business  goes  to  the  Stewart 

Speedometer. 
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Speedometer  Corp 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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on  <ch«lule.  The  olTici.nl  <lay  hep"* 
with  the  bathing  hour— half  past 
eleven  to  half  past  twelve— when  the 
two  or  three  thousand  people  from  the 
pair  of  vast  hotels  assemble  before  the 
casino  on  the  bench.  Golfers  will,  of 
course,  be  upon  the  links  before  this 
hour;  fishermen  will  be  casting  from 
the  pier  or  will  be  out  in  boats  search- 
in?  the  sailtlsh-  that  be  in?  the  "fash¬ 
ionable"  llsh  at  the  present  lime;  ladies 
of  excessive  circumference  will  be  pant¬ 
in?  rapidly  along  the  walks,  their  eyes 
holding  that  look  of  dreamy  determina¬ 
tion  which  painters  put  into  the  eyes 
of  martyrs,  and  which  a  fixed  intention 
to  lose  twenty  pounds  put*  into  the 
eyes  of  banting  women.  So,  too.  cer¬ 
tain  gentlemen  of  swarthy  skin  make 
their  way  to  tho  casino  sun  parlor, 
where  they  disrobe  and  luike  until  the 
bathing  hour.  The  object  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  acquire,  as  nearly  as  u  while 
man  may,  the  complexion  of  a  mulatto, 
and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  nearly 
the  shins  of  some  more  ardent  members 
of  the  "Browning  Club,'*  as  this  group 
i>  called,  match  those  of  their  chair 
lioy*.  The  underlying  theory  of  the 
•  Browning  Club"  is  that  u  triple-plated 
coat  of  tan,  taken  north  in  March,  ud- 
verfi-es  the  wearer  ua  having  been  at 
Palm  Bench  the  entire  winter,  thus  e> 
tablixhing  him  ns  n  man  not  merely  of 
inruns,  but  of  great  endurance, 

When  Rant  Meet a  Went 

TlIK  women  of  Palm  Beach  mm  to 
iw>  divided  into  two  distinct  schools 
rf  thought  on  the  subject  of  tunning. 
While  none  of  them  compete  with  the 
radicals  of  the  "Browning  Club,"  one 
may  nevertheless  observe  that,  in  eve¬ 
ning  dress,  many  young  ladies  reveal 
upon  their  nocks,  shoulders,  und  arms 
stenciled  outlines  of  the  upper  margins 
of  their  bathing  suits.  I.udies  of  the 
opposing  school,  upon  the  contrary, 
guard  the  whiteness  of  their  *kin*  u> 
.rslously  as  men  of  the  "Browning 
Club”  guard  their  blaekness  Bather 
Ilian  lie  touched  with  tun.  many  ladies 
of  the  latter  group  deny  them -elves  the 
pleasures  of  the  surf.  The  pur n«>l*  be¬ 
neath  which  they  arrive  upon  the  sand- 
are  not  lowered  until  they  are  safely 
seated  beneath  the  green  and  blue 
•tripcd  cunvns  tops  of  their  bench 
chairs,  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
even  then  they  arc  additionally  fortl- 
ft  I  against  the  light  by  wide  black  hate 
and  thick  durk  veils  drnpctl  to  musk 
their  faces  up  to  the  eye*;  "hurem" 
v.  I»,  they  cull  them  the  mime,  how¬ 
ever.  signifying  nothing  polygamous. 

A  pleasant  diversion  at  the  begin- 
Bing  of  the  bathing  hour  necurs  when 
•om«-  mere  one-horse  millionaire  from 
s  Middle- Western  town  come*  to  the 
bitch  with  his  family.  He  is  newly 
arrived  and  i*  under  the  fond  delusion 
'hat  he  in  a*  good  ns  anybody  else  and 
thut  his  money  is  ns  good  us  any  other 
person’*  money.  Seeing  the  inviting 
Piw*  of  l-ench  chair*,  he  and  hi*  family 
slump  into  several  of  them  They  ore 
hardly  nettled,  however,  when  the  man 
who  attend*  to  the  Iwaeh  chair*  come* 
and  asks  them  to  get  out,  saying  that 
the  chair*  arc  reserved. 

The  other  think*  the  man  i*  lying 
like  a  head  waiter,  and  demand*  to 
know  for  whom  the  chair*  arc  reserved. 

in  reply  the  heuch-chair  man  men¬ 
tion*,  with  suitable  deference,  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Ilnpkin-on  8kipkin*on  Jump- 
kiiiKoti  Jones. 

“Well.”  cries  the  Middle  Westerner, 
Mrs.  Jonc*  isn't  h.-rc  yet.  is  -he?  She 
can't  use  the  chairs  now.  can  she,  If 
die  isn’t  here?" 

Even  without  this  evidence  that  he 
doe*  not  grasp  at  all  the  seriousness 
of  the  bench-chair  situation,  the  fact 
that  the  uncouth  stranger  ha*  referred 
to  Mr*.  H.  S.  Jumpkmson  Junes  merely 
BS  "Mrs.  Jones"  brands  him.  among  the 
Palm  lleuch  "regulars"  who  have  over- 
liard  him.  a*  a  barbarian  of  the  bar- 
twrinns.  People  in  neighboring  rhnirs 
»t  once  turn  their  back-  upon  him  and 
fiance  at  each  other  knowingly  with 
raised  eyebrows.  At  this  juncture,  let 
us  hope,  the  daughter  of  the  intruder 
manages  to  pry  him  loose;  let  us  hope 
a!*o  that  she  take*  him  aside  and  tells 
h.m  what  everybody  ought  to  know: 
namely,  that  Mrs.  II.  S.  Jumpkinson- 
Jone*  has  been  a  society  leader  ever 
since  the  "Journal”  publi-hed  the  full- 
page  Sunday  story  about  her  having 
g"M  tilling:!  put  in  her  Boston  terrier’s 
teeth.  That  was  away  back  in  lull, 
just  before  she  win  allowed  to  get  her 
divorce  from  Royal  Plantagcnet  John- 
•on  III  of  Paris.  Newport,  and  New 
York.  The  day  after  the  divorce  she 
married  her  present  husband,  and  up 


SEDAN 


A  Car  that  Gives  You  More 

MORE  leg  room,  more  head  room,  wider  aisle 
between  front  seats,  completely  telescoping 
windows,  sloping  windshield,  indirect  light¬ 
ing,  greater  refinement  in  details,  and  a  degree  of 
luxury  that  you  had  not  thought  possible  in  any 
motor  car. 

The  cushions  are  deep,  luxurious  masses  of 
snappy,  all-wool  fabric  woven  exclusively  for  the 
Weatcott -Springfield  Sedans. 

Beneath  all  this  body  comfort  is  the  incompar¬ 
able  Weacott  Chassis,  deliberately  built  to  deliver 
service  that  few  can  equal  and  none  can  surpass. 

Catalog  on  R,qu,t 

5  Pai»rn|pe  SrsUn  .  .  »20*0  7  Passenger  Sedan  •  •  $2190 

4  PuMrgw  Roadster  and  6  P-wenger  Touring  Ca.  •  •  •  $1590 

■j.  7  Pmiagsc  Touting  Car . 91690 

f.  a.  b  SsmdMi  Ohio 

\jB  The  Westcott  Motor  Car  Co. 

Springfield  -  -  -  Ohio 


“YW  Mark*!  Value."  by  Hoi.Uo  N.  Drury,  is  a  b<x>kl*l  of  36 
[s*  tbat  contains  valuable  help  of  a  vocational  nature  for  the 
n  w  ho  is  seeking  success  in  the  modern  business  organlaa- 
x  Copy  -rill  be  furnished  without  cost  upon  application. 
mplete  information  and  outline  of  instruction  as  given  in  »v 
prominent  vh— -.t»  and  by  extension  will  be  forwarded  .,•/ 
any  individaal  interested  or  to  business  organira-  *'/-§>  , 
vs.  Us.  this  coupon.  .e°4 


lo  last  year,  when  the  respective  wives 
of  a  munitions  millionaire  and  a  mov¬ 
ing-picture  millionaire  began  to  cut  in 
on  her,  no  one  thought  of  denying  her 
claim  to  be  the  most  wasteful  woman  in 
Palm  Beach. 

True,  she  may  not  come  down  to  the 
beach  to-day.  hut  in  that  case  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  proper  that  her  chairs — including 
those  of  her  dog  and  her  husband- 
remain  magnificently  vacant  through¬ 
out  the  bathing  hour. 

The  lady  is.  however,  likely  to  appear. 
She  will  be  wearing  one  of  the  seventy 
hat*  which,  we  have  learned  by  the 
papers,  she  brought  with  her,  and  a 
pint  or  so  of  her  lesser  pearls.  Her 
dog  -which  is  sometime!  served  beside 
her  at  table  at  the  Beach  Club,  and 
whose  diet  is  the  same  as  her  own.  even 
to  strawberries  and  cream  followed  by 
a  demi-tasse  will  be  in  attendance 
and  her  husband  may  also  appear  if 
he  has  recovered  from  his  matutinal 
headache.  Here  she  will  sit  through 
the  hour,  gossiping  with  her  friends, 
watching  the  antic*  of  several  beauti¬ 
ful,  dubious  Women,  camp  follower*  of 
the  rich,  who  add  undoubted  interest  to 
the  place;  calling  languidly  to  her  dog: 
“lie ns.  Tomtom  '  IV*.  riuT  above  all 
waiting  patiently,  with  croased  knees, 
for  newsservice  photographer*  to  come 
und  take  her  picture — s  picture  which, 
when  we  *ee  it  presently  in  “Vogue." 
•’Vanity  Fair,"  or  a  Sunday  newspaper, 
will  nr>-ent  indisputable  proof  that 
Mr*.  II.  8.  Jumpkinson-Jone*  and  the 
ladle*  silling  near  her  (also  with  leg* 
crossed)  refrained  from  wearing  bath¬ 
ing  suits  neither  through  excessive  mod¬ 
esty  nor  for  fear  of  revealing  deformity 
of  limb. 

Many  a  Mrs.  II.  S.  Jumpkinsor.-Jor.es 
ha*  beaten  her  way  to  glory  by  the 
Palm  Beach  route.  Many  of  the  name* 
which  sound  vaguely  familiar  when  you 
read  them  in  connection  with  the  story 
of  a  jewel  robbery.  In  lists  of  “those 
present."  or  in  an  insinuating  para¬ 
graph  in  the  tattered  copy  of  “Town 
Topics"  which  you  pick  up.  in  lieu  of 
reading  matter,  from  the  table  in  your 
dentist’s  waiting  mom,  Aral  broke  into 
the  paradise  of  the  society  column  by 
way  of  thi*  resort.  For  a  woman  with 
money  and  the  prvsa-agent  type  of 
mind  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  ac¬ 
complish.  On*  must  think  of  sensa¬ 
tional  thing*  lo  do  invent  a  new  fad 
in  dreu,  or  send  one’s  dog  riding  each 
day  in  a  special  wheel  chair,  or  bring 
down  one’s  own  private  dancing  in¬ 
structor  nr  golf  instructor  at  Sa.000 
for  the  season.  Above  all.  one  must  lie 
nice  to  the  cor  re*  pot*  lent*  of  news¬ 
paper*.  Never  nuil  one  forget  to  do 
that.  Never  mu«t  one  imagine  oneself 
so  securely  placed  In  society  columns 
that  one  may  forget  the  reporters  who 
gave  one  that  place. 

Where  Reporter*  Rule 

)NK  lady  who  for  •everal  seasons  Ag- 
ureil  extensively  in  the  news  from 
Palm  Beach  fell  into  this  error.  She 
thought  herself  safe,  and  alteied  her 
manner  toward  new.paper  folk.  But. 
ala*!  thereupon  they  altered  their  man* 
ner  toward  her.  The  press  clippings 
sent  by  the  bureau  to  which  she  sub- 
scrilied  became  fewer  and  fewer.  Iler 
Nensational  feats  went  unnoticed.  At 
last  came  a  ball  one  of  the  three  big 
ball*  of  the  season;  a  New  York  paper 
printed  a  list  of  names  of  person*  who 
went  to  the  hall;  a  column  of  name- 
in  very  small  type.  Lying  In  bed  a 
few  morning*  later  she  read  through 
the  name-  and  came  to  the  end  without 
finding  her  own.  Thinking  that  she 
must  have  skipped  it.  she  read  the 
names  over  again  with  great  care. 
Then  .-he  -ent  for  her  hu-band.  and 
he  read  them.  When  it  was  clear  to 
them  both  that  her  name  was  actually 
not  there,  it  is  said  she  went  into  hys¬ 
teric*.  At  all  events,  her  husband  came 
down  in  a  rage  and  complained  to  the 
hotel  management.  But  what  could  the 
management  do?  What  can  they  do? 
The  woman  is  doomed.  The  Palm  Beach 
correspondents  who  "made”  her  have 
been  snubbed  by  her  and  havr  unani¬ 
mously  declared  "thumbs  down."  It  is 
theirs  to  give,  but  let  no  climber  be 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  it  is  also 
theirs  to  take  away! 

As  Mr*.  II.  S.  Jumpkinson-Jone* 
look*  over  the  top  of  her  harem  veil 
she  may  *e*>  a  great  glistening  steam 
yacht,  with  rakish  mast*  and  funnel, 
lying  off  the  pier  head;  and  down  on 
the  sand  she  may  .see  the  young  master 
and  mistress  of  that  yacht:  a  modest, 
attractive  pair,  possessor*  of  one  of  the 
world’s  great  fortunes,  yet  not  nearly 
(Conlinntd  on  page  33) 


The  Large  Corporation’s  Urgent 
Need— the  Young  Man’s  Opportunity 


Organized  Business  can  develop  only  as  it  obtains  men 
of  executive  capacity—  men  who  can  plan  work  and  drive 
it  through  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Just  as  no  military 
organization  can  be  developed  and  successfully  uned  without  a  full 
complement  of  officer*  ol  various  grades,  juat  no  a  commercial 
organization  is  dependent  upon  a  full  complement  of  executives. 

Busmens  m  insistently  demanding  more  and  better  executives— 
a  sufficiently  large  supply  of  men  trained  for  Business  leadership 
to  meet  the  rapidly  exjmnding  volume  of  commerce.  This  is  the 
most  urgent  need  of  modem  organized  business  a  need  that  is 
vowed  by  the  captains  of  industry  time  and  again. 
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SOMETHING  HERE  MAY  INTEREST  YOU 


THESE  LITTLE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ARE  CLASSIFIED  FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 
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o  elaborately  dressed,  or  so  insistent 
ippn  their  ‘•position,"  as  the  Jumpkrn* 
mi -Joneses.  By  raisin?  the  brim  of 
or  hat  a  trifle  Mrs.  II.  S.  Jumpkinson- 
ones  may  see,  sweeping  in  glorious 
ircles  above  the  yacht,  the  hydroaero¬ 
plane  which,  when  it  left  the  riA  of 
ho  beach  a  few  minutes  sinceApiew 
nek  with  its  propeller  a  stinging  storm 
f  sand,  and  caused  skirts  to  snap  like 
nj*s  in  a  hundrcd-mile-nn-hour  hurri- 
nne;  and  in  that  hydroaeroplane  she 
nows  there  is  another  multimillionaire. 

Near  by,  sitting  disconsolately  upon 
ho  sand,  are  the  one-horse  Middle- 
Ventcrn  millionaire  with  hip  wife  and 
nughter--the  three  who  were  ousted 
rdm  their  scat*  by  the  beuch-chair 
inn.  Mrs.  II.  S.  Jumpkinson-Jones.  like 
veryone  who  has  spent  a  season,  let 
lone  half  n  dozen  seasons,  in  I’utm 
tench,  immediately  recognizes  the  type. 

Father  is  the  lending  merchant  of 
in  town;  mother  the  social  arbiter; 
aughter  the  regnant  belle.  Father 
etinitely  didn't  wish  to  come  here,  nor 
ins  mother  anxious  to;  but  daughter 
luile  them.  Often  she  has  read  the 
sta  of  prominent  arrivals  at  Pulm 
loach  and  seen  alluring  pictures  of 
hem  taken  on  the  sand.  She  hus 
reamed  of  the  place,  und  in  her  dreams 
ns  seemed  to  hear  tho  call  of  Destiny. 
Vho  knows?  may  it  not  lie  at  Palm 
leach  that  she  will  meet  him! — the 
•■autiful  and  wealthy  scion  of  a  noble 
ousc  who  (so  the  fortune  teller  at  the 
Mbs'  Club  bazaar  told  her)  will  rescue 
cr  from  the  nurrow  life  at  home,  ami 
rnnsport  her,  as  his  bride,  Inin  n  world 
f  wonder  and  delight,  and  footmen  in 
noo  breeches.  Daughter  insisted  on 
'nlm  lleach.  So  mother  got  a.  lot  of 
■rotty  clothes  for  daughter,  and  father 
.urchaned  several  yard*  of  green  and 
el  low  railroad  ticket*,  and  off  they 
>  cut.  They  arrived  at  Palm  Beach. 
*hcy  walked  the  miles  of  green  car- 
>eted  corridor.  They  were  dazed  as 
voryone  must  be  who  sees  them  for 
ho  first  time — at  the  stunning  size  of 
he  hotels.  They  looked  upon  the  emi¬ 
rs*  promenade  of  other  visitors.  They 
<ent  to  the  beach  at  bathing  hour; 
o  the  coconut  grove  at  the  time  for  tea 
nd  dancing;  in  wheel  chairs  through 
he  jungle  trail  and  R/it  d’RtJ;  to  the 
/niters’  cakewalk  in  the  Polnciana 
ming  room;  to  the  concert  nt  the 
Ireukcra,  to  the  palm  room,  and  to 
ho  sen  by  moonlight;  everywhere  they 
rent  they  saw  people,  people,  people: 
tohly  dressed,  people,  gay  people,  pro¬ 
le  who  know  quantities  of  other  people; 
et  among  (hem  all  was  not  one  single 
ring  that  they  had  ever  seen  before, 
tftc-r  several  days  of  this  father  met  a 
inn  ho  knew  a  business  friend  from 
tkron.  A  precious  lot  of  good  that  did! 
Vhy  didn't  father  know  the  two  young 
non  who  sat  last  night  nt  the  next 
able  in  the  dining  room?  Even  those 
wo  would  have  done,  just  now  Clearly 
hey  hud  been  mad  to  know  her  too, 
or  they  were  likewise  feeling  desolate, 
‘erhups  mother  can  get  father  to  scrape 
ip  nn  iicquninta'irc  with  them  Hut 
Ina,  before  this  plan  can  In*  set  in 
lotion,  the  two  young  men  have  found 
heir  own  coneluainna  as  In  what  Palm 
Icnch  Ik  like  when  you  do  not  know 
•lyliody  in  Ihe  place;  they  have  He- 
inrted.  Next  day.  when  mother  enters 
laughter's  room  to  sny  good  night,  she 
ind*  her  weeping;  ami  next  day,  to 
ather'H  infinite  relief,  they  start  for 
lome.  So  It  has  gone  with  many  a 
•ush-lengue  belle. 

Three  Spoiled  Beautien 

EVEN  the  Mrs.  Jumpkinson-Joneses, 
satiated  though  they  be  with  private 
ars,  press  notices,  and  Palm  Bench, 
an  hardly  be  insensible  to  the  deliri¬ 
um  beauty  of  tho  scene  nt  bathing  hour. 

Nowhere  is  the  sand  more  like  a 
ieep.  warm  dust  of  yellow  gold;  no- 
vhere  i"  there  a  margin  of  the  earth  so 
iplushed  with  spots  of  brilliant  color: 
iweaters.  parasols,  bathing  suits,  can- 
/as  shelters— blue,  green,  purple,  pink, 
ellow,  orange,  scarlet— vibrating  to- 
jethcr  in  the  sharp  sunlight  like  brush 
'.arks  on  a  high-keyed  eanvasby  Sorolla: 
.owhere  has  flesh  such  living,  glittering 
■canty  as  the  flesh  of  long,  white,  lovely 
arms  which  flash  out,  cold  and  dripping, 
from  the  sen;  nowhere  does  water  ap¬ 
pear  less  like  water,  more  like  a  flow¬ 
ing  waste  of  liquid  emeralds  and  sap¬ 
phires.  held  perpetually  in  cool  solution 
und  edged  with  a  thousand  gleaming, 
flouncing  strings  of  pearls. 

Over  the  beach  lies  a  layer  of  people, 
formed  in  groups,  some  of  them  cos¬ 
tumed  for  the  water,  some  for  the 
-horc;  some  of  them  known  to  the 
irreat  lady,  many  of  them  unknown 


to  her.  The  group.'  are  forever  shift-  ' 
iDg  as  their  members  rise  and  run  down 
to.  the  sea,  or  come  back  dripping,  to  I 
fling  themselves  again  upon  the  warm 
sand,  roll  in  it.  or  stretch  out  in  lazy  | 
comfort  while  their  friend*  shovel  it 
over  them  with  their  hands.  Now  one  I 
group,  or  another,  will  nse  and  form 
u  grinning  row  while  a  snapshot  is  | 
taken;  now  they  recline  again;  now 
they  scamper  down  to  see  the  hydro¬ 
aeroplane  come  in;  now  they  return, 
drop  to  the  sand. and  idly  watch  women 
haulers  tripping  past  them  toward  the 
water.  Here  comes  a  girl  in  silken 
knickerbockers,  with  cuffs  buttoning 
over  her  stockings  like  the  cuffs  of  rid¬ 
ing  breeches.  Heads  turn  simultane¬ 
ously  aa  she  goes  by.  And  here  Is  a 
tomboy  in  a  jockey  cap;  here  two 
women  wearing  over  their  bathing  suits 
brilliant  colored  satin  wraps  which  flut¬ 
ter  revealingly  in  the  warm,  fresh 
fragrant  breeze.  And  now  comes  the  i 
slender,  aristocratic,  foreign-looking  | 
beauty  who  wears  high-heeled  slippers 
with  her  bathing  costume,  and  atepa 
gracefully  to  the  water's  edge  under  the  I 
shade  of  a  bright  cojorni  Japanese  | 
parasol.  It  seems  that  everyone  must 
now  be  on  the  beach;  but  no!  Here 
come  the  three  most  wonderful  of  all: 
the  three  most  watched,  most  talked 
about,  most  spoiled,  most  coveted  young 
women  at  I’alm  Beach.  Their  bathinr 
suits  are  charming:  very  short,  high  . 
wnistrd,  and  cut  at  the  top  like  Empire 
evening  gowns,  showing  lovely  arms 
und  shoulders.  Hovering  about  them, 
like  flies  about  a  box  of  sweets,  yet  also 
with  something  of  the  jealous  guardian¬ 
ship  of  watchdogs,  ia  their  usual  es¬ 
cort  of  young  men— for.  though  they 
know  none  of  the  fashionable  women, 
their  beauty  gives  them  a  power  of 
wale  icier  lion  as  to  masculine  society. 

(.'ambling'*  IximI  Stronghold 

ONK  is  a  show  girl,  famous  in  the 
way  such  girls  become  famous  In  a 
New  York  season,  vastly  prosperous 
(if  one  may  Judge  by  appearances),  yet 
with  a  prosperity  founded  upon  the 
capitalization  of  youth  and  amaiing 
loveliness  of  person.  The  other  two,  less 
advertised,  but  hardly  less  striking  in 
appearance,  have  !*en  nicknamed,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  roasipe.  The 
Queen  of  Shelia  and  The  Queen  of  the 
May.  They  too  suggest,  somehow,  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  trivial  stage,  but  it 
is  said  that  one  of  them— the  slender, 
wonderfully  roundel  one— has  never 
had  the  footlights  in  her  face,  but  has 
been  (in  some  respects,  at  least)  a 
model.  I 

Like  the  climbers,  like  the  bush- 
league  belle,  these  girls,  we  judge, 
brought  definite  ambition*  with  them 
tu  Palm  Bench.  Partly,  no  doubt,  they 
come  for  pleasure,  but  also  one  hears 
atorie*  of  successful  ventures  made  by 
men.  on  their  behalf,  at  Beach  Club 
tables,  and  of  costly  rings  and  brooches 
which  they  now  pmwM.  although  they 
did  not  bring  them  with  them  But 
lifter  all.  the  sources  from  which  come 
l heir  jeweled  trinkets  may  only  he  »ur- 
mi-ed,  whereas,  to  the  success  of  their 
desire  for  fun,  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  entire  smiling  beach  I  war  witness. 
Watch  them  ns  they  Hasp  hand,  and 
run  down  to  the  water's  edge;  see  them 
pranemg  playfully  where  the  waves  die 
on  the  sand,  while  devoted  swains 
launch  the  floating  mattress  upon  which 
it  is  their  custom  to  bask  so  pictur¬ 
esquely;  see  them  now  as  they  rush 
into  the  green  waves  and  mount  the 
softly  rocking  thing;  note  the  languid 
grace  of  their  recumbence:  chins  on 
hands,  heels  waving  idly  in  the  air; 
hear  them  squeal  in  inharmonious  uni¬ 
son.  as  a  young  member  of  the  "Brown¬ 
ing  Club"  makes  as  though  to  splat¬ 
ter  them,  or  mischievously  threatens  to 
overturn  their  unwieldy,  couchlike  craft. 
Free  from  the  restriction  of  ideas  about 
"society."  about  the  “tradition"  of  Palm 
Beach,  about  “convention."  they  seem 
to  detect  no  difference  between  this  re¬ 
sort  and  certain  summer  beaches,  more 
familiar  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  used  to  boiatrrousness  and  cacoph- 
cny.  They  go  everywhere,  these  girls. 
You  will  see  them  having  cocktails, 
in  a  little  while,  on  the  porch  of  the 
Breakers;  you  will  see  them  having  tea, 
and  dancing  under  the  dry.  rustling 
palm  frond*  of  the  coconut  grove,  when 
the  colored  electric  lights  begin  to  glow 
in  the  luminous  semitropical  twilight. 
And  you  will  see  them,  resplendent,  at 
the  Beach  Club,  dining,  or  playing  at 
the  green-topped  tables. 

The  Beach  Hub  has  been  for  some 
time,  I  suppose,  the  last  redoubt  held  in 
this  country  by  the  forces  of  open,  or 
semiopen  gambling  Every  now  and 
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Several  hundred  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  in  the 
United  State*  compete  actively  for  the  favor  of  the  buying 
public.  Many  of  them  build  their  own  motors,  each  with  en¬ 
tire  confidence  that  hi*  motor  is  superior  to  the  others.  But 
more  than  ISOmanufacturersof  automobiles  and  motor  trucks 
agree  that  among  all  present  day  motors,  the  Continental 
stands  foremost.  They  express  their  conviction  in  the  most 
sincere  way:  by  using  the  Continental  Motor  intheir  product. 

That  their  confidence  is  not  misplaced  is  indicated  by  the 
notable  success  of  these  manufacturers.  For  their  judg¬ 
ment  is  supported  by  that  of  the  motoring  public,  who. 
after  trying  all  the  various  types  of  motors,  approve  the 
Continental  as  America's  standard. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  COMPANY 
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Miiuiit  Ann.  km  cre*m  pink; 
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packet  (90  to  100  wedi)  cd  the  Bear** 
Rirso  or  Smn  Smvc.m  ro.  1917. 
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COLLIER'S  II  K  E  ELY 


tiou*.  hnt  fitted  mo»l  agreeably  within, 
and  noastmg  a  superb  cuisine.  Not 
everyone  is  admitted.  Members  have 
cards,  and  must  be  vouched  to r,  for¬ 
mally.  by  persons  known  to  those  who 
operate  the  place  Many  of  the  quiet 
pleasant  people  who.  leading  their  own 
lives  regardless  of  the  splurging  going 
on  about  them,  form  the  background  of 
Palm  Beach  life— much  as  “walking 
ladies  and  gentlemen"  form  the  crowd 
in  a  spectacular  theatrical  production 
— have  never  seen  the  inside  of  the 
Beach  Club;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  many  visitors  who  drop  in  at  Palm 
Beach  for  a  few  days  never  so  much  as 
hear  of  it.  It  is  not  run  for  them,  nor 
for  the  piker,  nor  for  the  needy  clerk, 
but  for  the  furious  spenders. 

PhiloMophu  of  Palm  Beach 

THE  season  wanes.  Crowds  on  the 
beach  grow  thinner.  Millionaires 
l>egin  to  move  their  private  cars  from 
Palm  Beach  sidinrs.  and  depart  for 
ether  fashionable  places  farther  north. 
Croupiers  at  the  Beach  Club  stand  idle 
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“Horrible!"  you  say  to  yourself,  sigh- 
inr  upon  the  warm,  balmy  air.  Then, 
with  the  sweetly  resigned  philosophy 
of  Palm  Beach,  you  add: 

“Oh.  what  doe.  it  matter?  ..  .  After 
all.  it  is  a  pretty  good  old  world!" 


c«iur*cv  prelate*  tiy  Harvard  proles- 
and  an  nvlex  which  i«  probably 
the  moat  complete  and  unique  in*tru- 
mrnt  in  exigence  for  making  >owr 
intermittent  reading  eflectne. 

Thus,  when  one  i*  reading  foe  any 
particular  parpose.  “The  Harvard 
Classics"  make  every  tenure  m  >ment 
count.  Tliev  bring  one  direct  to  the 
delights  and  inspirations  of  great  lit¬ 
erature  without  waste  of  time,  effort, 
or  money.  They  have  orgami ;*/  Me 
l/nmir  of  thousands  of  buiy  men  and 
women.  Why  not  let  them  do  it  kic 
you* 
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Organize 

your  leisure! 

Everything  has  been  done  to  organize  work.  Efficiency  engi¬ 
neers  anti  scientific  managers  have  cudgelled  their  brains  to 
make  productive  every  ounce  of  rtfort  in  factory  and  office — 
to  eliminate  waste,  to  multiply  output. 

But  what  about  lei  jure  I  'I 'hose  precious  hours  which  offer  so 
delightful  an  opportunity  for  intellectual  recreation  and  the 
broadening  of  mental  outlook— shall  they  be  frittered  away? 

Shall  they  be  wasted  on  merely  “popular”  books?  Shall  their 
energy  be  dissipated  in  searching  lor  something  ‘‘worth  while”? 
No,  they  need  not  he.  I)r.  F.liot,  President  Emeritus  ol 
Harvard  anil  probably  America's  greatest  expert  on  reading 
and  education,  has  given  you  the 

HARVARD 

CLASSICS 

Dr.  Eliot's  Five -Foot  Shelf 


Here  i*  the  gnat  literature  the 
world  organised  for  efficient  reading. 
These  fix)  complete  masterpiece*  of 
biography,  politics,  drums,  history, 
romance,  and  science  arc  those  which 
have  met  the  aeid'tcst  of  tune.  They 
have  been  ‘elected  with  expert  care 
(ill*  nti*l  eliminated)  In  give 

a  complete  pit* ture  id  civili/attai  lr**m 
the  beginntvtK  ah  reflected  in  the  mir¬ 
ror  nl  literatim  .  Vet  cavil  i*  iA  in¬ 
terne  hunt  ini  %a1ue  with  .1  bearing  on 
our  live**  to-day,  our  own  problem*, 
hopes*  fear*.  and  ambition*.  The  net 
ift  prmided  »*ith  a  tytlcm  nf  reading 


The  Year-Ahead 
Beauty-Car 


Bright  finish,  long  grain,  French  seam  upholstery. 

Luxuriously  improved  seat  cushions  and  backs. 

Moulding  finish  conceals  all  upholstery  fastenings. 

Neverleek  last-color  top.  black  outside,  tan  inside. 

Tonneau  quarter  curtains,  cut  integral  with  the  top. 

Front  and  rear  edges  of  top  finished  with  moulding. 

Bow  spreaders  to  carry  top  when  folded. 

New  “Lift  the-Dot”  fasteners  for  side  curtains. 

Door-curtain  carriers  fold  with  curtains,  and  drop 
into  place  instantly. 

Tonneau  carpet  fastened  with  snap  fasteners.  Ton¬ 
neau  sills  carpeted.  Entire  tonneau  finish  improved. 


Satin-finish  instrument  Dlate.  Ammeter  supplied 
to  show  rate  of  battery  charge  and  discharge. 

Hand  grip-pads  on  doors.  Improved  door  handles. 

Larger  door  pockets,  with  weighted  flaps. 

Bodies,  Hupmobile  blue;  hood  and  fenders  black. 
More  paint  and  varnish,  handsomer  finish. 

New  type  demountable  rims.  New  type  rim  carrier. 
Adjustable  foot  pedals.  Clutch  action  very  light. 

New  carburetor  air  control.  One  switch  for  ignition 
and  lighting. 

New  dimming  device  graduates  brilliance  of  head 
lights. 

Tail  lamp  operates  independently  of  other  lamps. 


Look  for  no  car  equaling  this 
new  Hupmobile,  even  in  exter¬ 
nals,  for  twelve  months  to  come. 
Irs  intensified  refinement  is  a 
year  ahead.  It  was  the  world’s 
finest  Four  before.  Now  it  is  the 
vear-ahead  beauty-car  as  well. 

More  than  $750,000  spent  for 
factory  improvements  in  1916 
paved  the  way. 

It  took  a  year  to  get  ready  to 
give  you  this  added  goodness. 

Hupmobiles,  back  to  the  begin¬ 
ning,  have  been  one  long  line  of 
successes.  Hut  this  beauty-car 
goes  far  beyond  Hupmobile  best. 

Why  You  Get  a  Car 
A  Year  Ahead 

ll  goes  further,  because  we  are 
equipped  to  give  more.  In  truth, 
we  cannot  afford  to  give  less. 

Hupmobiles, so  other  makers  say, 
have  always  been  too  good.  Our 
shop  standards,  they  think,  are 
too  high;  our  materials  too  fine. 

It  was  true  that  we  needed  larger 
production  to  spread  the  cost  of 
excess  goodness.  And  new  fac¬ 
tories  to  get  the  production.  Now 
we  have  them  both.  And  you 
get  the  beauty-car  a  year  ahead. 


Engine  Fit  For 
A  $3000  Car 

We  have  held  fast  to  Hupmobile 
standards  and  pulled  down  the 
overhead.  Critics  (among  them 
a  leading  ear  builder)  called  the 
Hupmobile  motor  “a  power  plant 
fit  for  a  $3,000  ear.”  And  so  it  is. 

They  said  wc  could  cheapen  the 
rear  axle,  that  we  could  use  a 
clutch  less  costly,  and  so  on. 

Hut  we  refused  to  take  the  ob¬ 
vious  course.  Nearly  a  million 
dollars  spent  in  factory-saving 
and  efficiency  l<x»kcd  better  to 
us  than  lowering  Hupmobile 
ideals. 

So  wc  sought  and  won  this  ex¬ 
tra  margin,  and  have  put  it  all 
back  into  added  beauty. 

A  Wonder  Car  In 
Performance 

The  Hupmobile  has  always  been 
a  wonder-car  in  point  of  per¬ 


formance.  Its  supremacy  has 
not  stopped  short  with  suprem¬ 
acy  over  all  other  Fours. 


It  wins  every  day  against  Sixes, 
Fights  and  Twelves — as  any 
Hupmobile  dealer  will  gladly 
show  you. 


Now  it  wears  a  sheath  worthy  of 
its  steel.  The  high-duty-car  has 
also  become  the  rarc-beauty-car. 


In  sand,  and  on  the  hills,  it  will 
continue  to  outdo  the  multi¬ 
cylinder.  On  dress- parade,  it 
will  shine  by  comparison. 


The  Glory  of 
Good  Looks 


The  Hupmobile  will  always  be 
sold  on  performance.  From  New 
York  to  San  Francisco, and  back, 
dealers  will  continue  to  court 
competitive  tests.  Owners  will 
continue  to  boast  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  “their"  car. 

Hut  a  new  glory  is  added— the 
glory  of  extraordinary  good  looks 
and  social  distinction. 

Looking  a  year  ahead,  nothing 
equal  is  in  sight.  You  cannot 
buy  wisely  unless  you  see  The 
New  Hupmobile. 

Hupp  Motor  Cor  Corporation.  D.trolt,  Michigan 
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HIS  MAS1H&  VOICE 


MELBA 


“Cornin'  Thro'  the  Rie"  i*  one  of  the 
lew  ballad*  ot  Ion*  *SV  who*  cm  pie 
bejuiy  ha*  endowed  it  u«h  perpetual  life. 

I  minutely  a»*o*utcd  with  thi*  charm- 
inf  Scotch  air  are  the  name*  of  Melba, 
harrar,  Cilock.  and  Srmhnch. 

The*  gifted  artists  through  their  e»- 
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R*V  in  all  its  beat 
ettrv  land  and  dim* 


YOU  have  the  stage  of  the  world  in  your  home 
if  you  own  a  Columbia  Grafonolaand  Columbia 
Records.  » 

A  vaster  company  of  greater  artists  than  the  great¬ 
est  stage  in  the  world  possesses  is  at  your  direction 
every  day,  with  a  greater  and  infinitely  more  varied 
repertoire  than  any  one  stage  ever  presented. 

Orchestral,  operatic,  instrumental  music  —  sombre  or  juvous. 
classic  or  light;  whatever  your  desire,  whatever  your  mood,  which¬ 
ever  great  artist  you  want  to  hear  — your  wjsh  is  reality ,  as  soon 
as  expressed.  ./• 

It  is  reality,  nothing  less;  for  "The  Stage  of  the  World’*  presents  the  artists  themselves 
to  you  — in  voice  and  playing,  in^charm  and  temperament,  in  art  and  personality.  “Hearing 
is  Believing’’  and  you  can  hear  today,  ('all  on  the  nearest  Columbia  dealer. 

New  Columbia  Record »  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month. 


olumma 

Grafonola 

The  Stage  of  the  World 
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FOR  TWENTY  YEARS 


HAS  EPITOMIZED  AMERICAN  IDEALS 


primary  force  in  our 
national  leadership  to¬ 
day  is  the  American 
sense  of  values.  Here 
in  this  “melting  pot” 
of  civilization  is  born  the  balanced 
judgment. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously 
our  men  and  women  who  come 
to  the  car-buying  plane  measure 
truly.  They  weigh  values  with 
rare  accuracy. 

So  it  is  thpt  the  Oldsmobile  has 
come  td  De  counted  as  that  car 
which  is  truly  American,  reflect¬ 
ing  all  that  is  finest  in  our  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  progress. 

A  car  for  those  who  are  uncom¬ 
promising  in  demand  for  quality 
and  efficiency,  and  by  the  same 
token  have  no  patience  with 
artificial  values. 


That  genius  which  created  the 
Oldsmobile  at  the  dawn  of  motor 
vehicles  has,  for  twenty  years, 
kept  it  in  the  vanguard  of  pleas¬ 
ure  car  achievement. 

Created  for  the  discriminating, 
the  cost  of  material  has  never 
counted.  One  seeks  in  vain  for 
a  car  of  truer  design,  finer  metal, 
better  cushioning,  better  leather, 
stronger  wheels,  and  so  on 
through  all  parts. 

Art  is  there,  too,  in  its  subtle 
grace  and  refinement,  its  quiet 
beauty,  its  inbuilt  dignity. 

And  as  the  car  epitomizes  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals  as  a  finished  machine, 
so  does  the  Olds  Motor  Works 
epitomize  American  ideals  in 
manufacturing  efficiency.  That 
is  why  the  Oldsmobile  is  counted 
the  car  of  American  Ideals — 
more  so  than  ever  for  1917. 


If  you  contemplate  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  at  any  price,  see 
the  Oldsmobile  dealer.  He  will  demonstrate,  as  you  request,  Sixes, 
Eights,  Runabout,  Roadster,  Cabriolet,  five  or  seven  passenger 
Touring  Car  or  Enclosed  Type. 

The  Prices  Range  from  $1095  to  $1850 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS.  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

Etfblithad  1680  Incoipoiated  1899 
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John  ( lordon  k  now  th  at  the  Standard  Equipment  Company  should  u»* 
better  paper  for  their  new  stationery.  He  had  tuggeMed  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  when  the  order  came  op  and  it  wa*  perhap*  because  he  had  Iwcn 
"turned  down"*ohard  that  he  determined  to  justify  ht.  recommendation.. 

Gordon  look  no  little  pnde  in  ihe  reputation  he  had  earned  for 
being  ahtoloielv  "square".  and  hi*  recommendation  for  better  eatiooett- 
had  been  made  cniitely  with  ihe  belief  ihal  it  wa*  for  hit  cutiomer't 
hetl  imereti*.  Kor  neatly  two  week*  ihe  greater  pan  of  Gordon'*  ete¬ 
rnity*  were  »|ient  in  gathering  fact,  and  putting  them  in  pietentable  thape 
for  the  interview  he  had  planned  w  ith  the  Standard'*  prrtidcnt. 

When  he  uj«  quite  tcad>  Gordon  got  hit  man  on  ihe  telephone, 
frankly  told  him  how  ditiorbmg  ihe  incident  had  Seen,  and  waa  finally 
granted  the  detired  interview. 

\\  illiam  Barton.  president  of  the  Standard  Equipment  Company, 
w  a*  at  approachable  behind  ihe  big  mahogany  detk  in  hit  private  office, 
a*  he  w  a*  in  ihe  day*  of  ht*  apprenm  e.hip  in  ihe  Standard'*  great  foondry. 

When  he  had  relaxed  comfortably  in  hit  chair,  drawing  thought¬ 
fully  upon  a  good  cigar,  apparently  willing  to  hear  the  itory,  Gordon 
opened  hi*  cate. 

“Mr.  Barton,"  he  .aid,  “w  hen  hundred*  of  competitor*  ate  tcheming 
and  planning  for  l  he  ret  og  nit  ion  of  your  ten  customer*.  no  opportunity 
can  he  overlooked  for  gaining  good  will  and  pretttge,  either  by  word  or 
Miggettion.  The  public  i*  alw  attt  hangeable— atinglepo^ntmyourcom- 
peliior't  aggret.it  enett  may  pleate  their  fancy  and  win  their  confidence." 

Taking  a  thcet  of  the  company’*  tt  at  loner  y  from  hi*  portfolio  and 
laying  it  on  the  pretident'*  de*k,  Gordon  continued.  “I*  thi*  letterhead 
really  in  keeping  w  ith  the  reputation  that  the  Standard  hold*  for  honesty 
and  progretti tenet*?  Will  it  itimulate  the  foteeof  your  letter*?  I  do 
not  mean  that  your  letterhead  i*  cheap,  but  rather  that  it  impart, 
no  definite  imptettion.  It  i*  without  a  particular  character,  fail*  to 
repretenf  the  excellence  w  ith  w  hich  your  product  i*  manufactured.  It 
it  jutt  like  a  thoutand  other  letterhead* — no  better — no  wor*e. 

"It  i*  not  to  much  what  it  true  about  a  pmpotition  at  what  the 
public  think*  it  true  about  it.  A  pro* pec t  will  unrontcioutly  *i/e  up 
a  houte  by  the  apptarante  of  it*  letter*.  Surely,  there  i*  no  other 
mean*  before  him  by  which  to  judge.  And  you  know  that  the  cu»- 
tomcr.  and  particularly  the  prospect.  i*  always  doubtful. 

"Mr.  Barton,  I  recommended  Old  Hampthire  Bond  to  you  became 
in  my  opinion  it  i*  the  one  paper  that  meet*  every  requirement.  It* 
turface  it  original.  It  i*  made  by  *peciali«t«.  in  the  only  mill  in  tbi* 
country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  bond  paper*. 

"You  have  been  kind  enough  to  give  my  argument*  careful  atten¬ 
tion,  and  you  may  be  turning  over  in  your  mind  the  question  of 
whether  each  man  who  receive*  a  letter  wntten  on  Old  Hampthire 
Bond  i*  at  once  unmistakably  impressed  with  it*  quality'. 

“Thai  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Good  stationery  i* 
a  form  of  salesmanship.  No  form  of  adverti.ing,  no  .ale* man.  no  sell¬ 
ing  plan  it  lOO'r  efficient.  I  would  not  claim  *uch  distinction  foe  Old 


Hampthuc  Bond,  and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  more  nearly 
reaches  the  high  mark.  I.et  me  explain:  Old  Hamp.hire  appeal*  to  two 
of  the  ten**-*  it  look*  good  and  it  feel*  good.  A  cheap  sheet  of  paper  may 
look  fairly  well  fre.h  from  the  printer,  but  after  it  ha*  been  handled  in 
your  office,  handled  tevrral  time*  by  mail  clerk*,  and  traveled  several 
hundred  mile*  in  a  mail  bag.  it  i*  often  a  lotry,  crettfallcn  representa¬ 
tive.  Old  Hampthire  Bond  hat  the  Muff  in  it  to  start  with,  and  it 
rea.  het  your  man  juM  a*  it  left  your  hand*. 

"A*  I  have  said,  your  present  stationery  it  not  bad— but  will  it  get 
huvinrt*?  \\  hat  will  it  do  to  influence  that  marginal  butiitCM  upon 
which  mat  depend  the  net  profit*  of  your  company?  Your  pretent 
stationery  it  an  expense  which  might  he  turned  into  an  investment. 

"\\  hate,  er  may  he  the  subject  of  yout  letter,  a  quick  and  favorable 
decision  w  ill  benefit  you.  You  do  mu  w  ant  to  ‘follow-up’  your  letters  Ult- 
necr**arily— you  do  not  want  your  talesmen  to  make  twocall*  where  one 
could  be  made  todo  the  work.  Ihe  best  profit  atw  ay  tcomet  in  quick  closing. 
The  sharp  duti  fiction  of  Old  H  ampthire  Bond  may  remove-certain  barriers 
of  doubt,  prove  a  good  recommendation,  and  ha.iert  a  favorable  reply.” 

Straightening  up  in  hi*  chair,  the  Standard'*  president  abruptly  shot 
the  que»t*on  at  Gordon,  "llo  you  think  bale.,  our  purchasing  agent, 
will  meet  your  Old  Hampshire  llond  price*?" 

"Mr.  Barton.''  Gordon  replied,  "verv  possibly  Mr.  Kale*'  position  will 
not  permit  him  to  buyOld  HampthiteBond.and  I  think  he  wouldftankly 
tell  you  that  it  i*  not  within  the  true  province  of  hit  department  to  de¬ 
termine  upon  the  kind  of  Stationery  that  it  to  represent  you  and  your 
buti ness — no  more  than  i*  it  w  ithin  hi*  province  to  hitc  your  talesmen. 

"Your  letter*  com  you,  Mr.  Barton,  from  twelve  to  twenty  cent* 
each,  including  postage,  stenographer’*  tune,  suppliet  and  all  proper 
ot ci head  -hut  not  including  the  dictator'*  time.  I  think  the«e  figures 
will  surprise  both  yourself  and  Mr.  Fair*.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
check  them  up  in  your  ow  n  office. 

“Old  Hampshire  Bond  will  cost  you  about  two  dollar*  per  thou¬ 
sand  *heet*  mote  than  ordinary  paper.  Your  letterhead*  are  'raw 
material',  and  you  mutt  consider  them  with  the  letter,  because  without 
K  they  are  uselet* — except  at  scrap  paper." 

Gordon  made  a  few  calculations  on  the  back  of  an  envelope,  and 
continued,  "You  buy  twenty  thoutand  letterhead*  at  a  time.  Taking 
the  lowest  cost,  12c,  at  a  ba*i*.  you  will  spend  $2400.00  in  writing 
these  letter* — $2440.00  in  writing  them  on  Old  Hampshire  Bond.” 

’Ilie  Standard'*  president  remained  silently  thoughtful  for  a  few 
brief  moment*,  and  then,  rising,  said.  "Mr.  Gordon,  you  have  con¬ 
vinced  me  of  this — the  selection  of  a  concern’*  stationery  it  a  matter 
which  may  very  well  demand  the  attention  of  it*  president.  In  the 
future,  wc  will  not  tolerate  indifferent  representatives  o/  any  hud." 

Th,  L.tt.r.  of  Jodion  McG,r-S*nt  FREE 
TW  w  l-s  ,  vikti  o4  lx  tier  Hoiiwm  Viter*  nvJ  the  »»«!<*>  M  dm 

CotVeMi  Md  fW  He  to  4erek*x*J.  •»  df^nbrd  in  bis  wheel  honk.  i.  of  |>rartir»!  w*h.r 
to  k9M»r«i  m*o.  Thr  hook  ii  skoal  belief  letter*.  As  Imt  it  make  o I  pi|*ff  it  (OXCfM*! 

«  I*  *  ««!***»-  ,\j»y  btuitKM  man  •film*  on  Its*  hail****  letterhead  may  ha*c  it  If  re. 
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INTER  wa*  already  in  the  air  anil  in  people’*  thought*  a*  we  left  Petro- 
imttl.  Out  of  the  entile**  llultic  rain*  we  rolled  at  la»t.  down  pa»t  Kiev,  on 
it*  hill*  l»ide  the  Dnieper,  ami  into  the  southwestern  plain* — tremendous  bil¬ 
low*  of  wheut  anil  farm  laud,  a*  if  our  own  *till  prairie  *e*»  were  under  a  deep 
ground  *well— Ju*t  »hort  of  Od.-*»n.  at  a  Junction  full  of  troop  train*,  westward 
through  Ili-min ratlin,  and  Anally,  four  long  day*  from  the  Russian  capital, 
over  the  frontier  into  Rumaniu  and  hack  to  the  *un  and  the  summer  again. 

Iniliun  *ummrr,  at  any  rate,  the  still.  mift.  golden,  southern  autumn-  yell»w 
comAelil*,  plum*  and  pear*  and  grape>.  At  every  station 

pen  Sant  women  were  Helling  them  «tr.  in-l-  •■•!,  it . m.  d 

ufU-r  Petrograd  price-,  alm«*t  giving  th.-.  Uvm. 
away.  Samovar-  and  tea  wen  g 
black  bread,  and  pantry  *tuff«  • 
huge;  people  drank  coffee  now.  amt  t 
native  wine.  These  Rumanian  p-  »-.n.'  * 

-olve*.  with  their  bright  embroidoi-1  l 
nnd  dark,  gyp-y  eye*,  had,  after 
"baggy  imifhik*  of  the  north,  a  cer 
twin  -outhern  grace  nnd  lightn.  i. 
nnd  they,  the  »un  and  fruit,  a 
tho  wurm  hill-, covered  with  vil 
lagca  and  vineyard*,  brought 
iilmu-t  an  echo  of  Italy 
or  tho  llwrinn  I'enimula 
The  four  French  officer* 
who  had  come  all  the 
way  round  Europe  to 
Join  their  new  ally  liegan 
to  look  lea*  disconsolate 
"Thin  is  a  country  I" 

-aid  one,  and  promptly 
iliami-Hed  Ruaiia,  of  which 
he  had  seen  nothing  but  a 
Petrograd  hotel  at  it*  moat 
dl*mnl*ruHon,aa  no  place  at 
nil:  "C«nV*l  po*  an  ;«iy*/’ 

I  hud  come  to  Bucharest 
In-fore  from  we-tern  Ku¬ 
rope.  hurried  down  from 
Predral  in  the  dark,  and. 
like  mo*t  foreigner*,  wa* 
chiefly  struck  with  the 
rather  flashy  light-minded¬ 
ness  of  the  little  capital. 

This  way,  through  the  farm 
land*,  on#  saw  quite  another 
side  of  the  country  its  grace  and 
richness,  and.  traveling  down  the  long, 
awkward  urm  of  their  L-shaped  terri 
lory,  one  understood  how  the  Rumanian- 
might  naturally  covet  the  land  acre.*  the 
mountain*  to  the  west — Transylvania  (hat 
would  round  it  out  into  a  tidy  empire 
There  was  but  one  train  a  day  now  for  the  whole 
norlh-and-south  length  of  Rumania,  a  long  --ring  of 
shabby,  unheated  day  coaches  instead  of  the  wagon* 
and  expresses  of  peace  times.  People  boiled  up  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  at  every  station,  packed  coupes  and  corridors,  spread 
out  on  the  roof* — all  Russia’s  disorder  with  added  gesticu¬ 
lation  nnd  vehemence.  During  the  waits  the  two  younger 
Frenchmen  in  the  new  light-blue  uniform,  strolled  on  the  platform,  the  center 
of  all  eyes.  One  wore  the  tam-o’-shanter  of  the  French  Alpine  troops.  Every¬ 
thing  else  he  had  on.  even  lws  soft  collar  and  handkerchief,  was  light-blue,  and 
in  his  blue  puttees  he  looked!  in  contrast  with  the  Russian*,  in  their  long,  stiff 
tan  overcoats,  almost  as  ready  for  golf  as  for  war.  At  the  stations  the  day  be¬ 
fore  herd*  of  Russian  soldiers — big,  wide-eyed,  devoted  children  like  moose  with 
the  gift  of  speech  and  faith  had  stared  at  him,  awestruck,  wondering  what  he 
might  be.  and  hearing  with  slow,  incredulous  smiles,  the  whisper:  "Frm*tu*kir 
The  other  two  were  sober  navy  men.  bringing  a  lot  of  French  sailors,  and  the 
elder,  a*  we  stood  in  the  packed  corridor,  began  to  talk,  as  perhaps  only  a  French¬ 


it*i 


The  tlieele 
hate  quite 


man  would,  about  book*.  He  had  not  liern  nearer  In  America  than  Havana,  hut 
he  knew  Longfellow's  porm*  and  liked  them.  Anatole  France  wrote  beautiful 
French,  but  the  aoldter  did  not  enjoy  him  lieeauae  "he  didn't  lu-lii-ve  in  anything.” 
The  German*,  strangely  enough,  had  goal  p..,  t*.  "They  *ay  of  us,”  he  smiled, 
"that  Frenchmen  can  write  of  the  surface  of  the  sea.  but  can't  make  one  feel  the 
pearl  underneath  the  wave*.  It  i*n’t  true,  and  yet  there'*  -omething  in  what 
they  »ay."  Night  came,  but  there  wen-  no  light*,  and.  packed  in  the  dark,  we 
jolted  on  without  them.  A*  it  wa*  almn*t  lmp<»*ihle  to  tight  one'*  way  out  to 
anything  to  eat  at  the  Rtation*  and  hack  again  before  thi¬ 
ll.  n  started,  U  hud  to  go  without  eating  it  wa*  three 
in  the  ireirning  when  Wv-  reached  Bucharest.  The  *ta- 
n  wa*  dark.  th.  town  dark.  Somebody  said  thut 
a  Zeppelin  had  boon  reported,  coming  or  going: 
we  were  ton  sleepy  to  care.  There  were  no 
and,  (i. milling  through  black  street* 
with  gendarmes  squinting  *u*piciou*ly  at 
every  corner,  wo  were  glad  enough  to 
find  at  last  a  hotel  porter  nwnkr 
and  a  bed. 

I  was  out  again  shortly,  still  A  red 
by  the  unfamiliar  sun,  and 
walking  up  the  Calea  Vlt- 
torei— that  narrow,  wind¬ 
ing  stretch  of  asphalt, 
quaintly  combining  the 
airs  of  a  great  capital  and 
n  villuge  street,  up  and 
d  o  w  n  which,  in  pence 
times,  patter*  and 
sparkles  the  little  capital’s 
frivolous  life. 

I  recalled  it  as  it  used 
to  lie  st  five  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  jammed  with  car¬ 
riage*  and  people,  smell¬ 
ing  of  cigarette*  and  gaso¬ 
line  smoke  and  women's 
perfumes,  with  the  oper¬ 
atic  young  officer*  ogling 
from  the  sidewalk  the  two 
strenm*  of  victoria*  roll¬ 
ing  by,  each  with  it* 
enameled  face  nnd  car¬ 
mine  lip*  under  a  slanting 
black  hat,  and  its  flash  of  silk 
stockings.  Ammunition  was  go¬ 
ing  through  to  Turkey  then,  groin 
and  oil  over  to  Austria,  and  across 
the  footlights  every  evening  Mi**  Nila- 
Jo  wn*  gayly  asking  what  the  prime  min¬ 
ister  wa*  going  to  do  and  nobody  could  tell. 
War  hsd  brushed  all  that  u.sidc.  and  now.  in 
e  still,  fresh  morning,  along  the  almost  empty 
sidewalk,  country  folk  in  sandal*  and  embroidered 
mi-spun,  were  *liufl  ng  under  their  heavy  pannier* 
of  fresh  prune.*  and  am  I  "-r -colored  grapes.  Across  from 
Capsa's.  the  little  pastry  shop  when-  “everybody”  takes 
tea  and  watches  the  parade  in  pence  times,  the  sidewalk 
was  roped  off  and  a  sentry  guarded  the  entrance  of  the 
Grand  Hotel,  where  the  more  consequential  Austrian  and 
civilians  were  interned.  The  “High  Life”  cafe,  where  the  war  used  to 
be  fought  out  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  over  the  coffee  cups,  was  closed,  like 
most  of  the  cafn.  the  fatherly  police  thinking  it  just  as  well  to  discourage  ama¬ 
teur  eloquence  until  the  chances  of  war  were  a  little  more  certain.  In  the  old 
day*,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  war  party  wa*  enthusiastic;  it  was  for  the 
bright  face  of  danger — for  putting  it  all  to  the  touch — and  the  utterances  of  its 
leaders  made  interesting  reading  at  the  cafe  tables;  but  the  other  side  had  (he 
difficult  task  of  making  caution  interesting.  The  royal  palace  near  by  had 
alrrady  been  partly  turned  into  a  Red  Cross  hospital,  and  as  I  passed  a  motor 
drummed  in— the  young  crown  prince,  in  uniform  now,  driving  his  own  car. 


of  Bucharest 
the  Latin  air 
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were  returning 
kept  reappearing 
all  that  afternoon. 
At  each  alarm— 
and  they  flew  bark 
and  forth  like  wind 
squalls  aero**  a 
pond  —  the  first 
gendarme  who 
heard  it  would 
blow  on  hia 
whistle  a  demonia¬ 
cal  "If’Ae  •  «•« •ce¬ 
re/.'*'  The  man  on 
the  next  corner 
took  it  up.  and  so 
on  down  the  street 
until,  in  a  few  sec¬ 
onds.  you  could 
hear  those  whistles 
rising  and  falling 


One  bomb  smashed  a  house  arras s  I  he  s 1  reel  from  I  he  Russian  military  office 


One  huge  motor 
truck  pressed  into 
service  as  an  am¬ 
bulance  was  fairly 
sprinkled  with  Red 
Cross  volunteers 
and  boy  scouts.  A 


In  residence  streets  sidriralks  skirt  garden  ualls  ore  lining  by  chestnut  trees 


Traveling  over  the  creel  ot  the  Rockie*  under  electric  pouer 


A  nett  bridge  nou  connect a  Rock  lelmnd.  III.,  and  Davenport,  loira 


THE  RAILROAD  PROBLEM 

PART  ONE— THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  RAILROAD 

BY  EDWARD  HUN GERFORD 


lean  year*  that  had  Kona  before,  that  wa»  nothin*! 
Take  the  neaaon  of  year*  from  11*07  to  1»14—  a 
aeiaaon  for  which  the  atatiatical  rocorda  are  now  com¬ 
plete.  Deapile  the  great  financial  panic  of  1007.  theae 
were,  in  aome  linn  of  buaineaa,  mighty  proaperoua 
year*.  The  output  of  automobllea  wua  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  not  in  houra  but  in  the  very  fractiona  of  min¬ 
ute*.  You  might  figure  the  earning*  of  the  movie* 
well  into  the  million*  each  twelvemonth;  they  were 
building  new  theatre*  in  all  the  cilia*  and  the  bigger 
town*.  Manufacturing  and  veiling,  nationally  speak- 
ing,  were  up  to  the  average.  Yet  in  tho»e  vary  yeara 
it  waa  neceaaary  for  tome  of  our  very  boat  railroad* 

-  the  beat -operated  and  th#  beat-financed— to  dip 
into  their  previoualy  accumulated  n**eta  to  pay  the 
dividend*  which  they  had  promlaod  to  their  atock- 
holder*,  and  in  aeveral  caaea  either  to  lower  or  omit 
dividend*.  And  aome  of  the  beat  of  theae  were  also 
compelled  to  pinch  their  maintenance  expenae*  to  a 
point  that  brought  them  cloae  to  the  aafety  lino  in 

operation— or  even 
beyond  it. 

And  what  of  the 
weaker  ronda  —  the 
road*  upon  which 
whole  communillea, 
whole  Stalea,  indeed, 
are  frequently  nb- 
"olutely  dependent? 
What  did  theae 
road*  do  in  *uch  an 
emergency?  The 
record  *peak*  for  it- 
aelf.  The  beat  of 
theae  aecond  -  clua* 
railroada  made  no 
accret  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  cut¬ 
ting  down  on  muin- 
tenunce  in  order  to 
pay  their  dividend* 
or  the  intereat  upon 
their  mortgage 
bond*.  The  worat 
of  them  a  i  m  p  1  y 
marched  down  the 
highway  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  At  no  time 
in  the  history  of  this 
country  has  as  much 
of  it*  railroad  mile¬ 
age  been  in  the 
hands  of  receiver¬ 
ship*  a*  to-day. 

If  you  are  in  that 
glorious  company  of 
self  -  appointed  pa¬ 
triot*  who  virulently 
proclaim  themselves 
at  every  possible 
opportunity  “antirailroad,"  you  may  lie  asking  me 
now  why  »o  many  of  our  road*  have  entered 
bankruptcy.  You  may  be  asking  me  if  it  is  not 
due  in  *ome  cases  to  bad  location  and  in  other*  to 
inefficient  or  dishonest  management.  I  shall  reply 
to  you  by  saying  that  perhaps  50  per  cent  of  the 


THE  railroad  has  come  to  bo  the  tick  w>  in  the 
American  baeinett  family.  Ilia  dortora  may  dis¬ 
agree  a*  to  the  cauae,  aumetimea  at  to  the  nature  of 
hi*  ailment;  they  may  quarrel  even  aa  to  the  rem- 
ediea  they  deem  neceaaury  for  hit  recovery.  There 
ia  no  queation,  however,  a*  to  the  fact  that  he  ia  *lck. 
Juat  at  thl*  time,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  and 
abnormal  proapenty  that  ha*  come  to  the  United 
state*  because  of  the  Great  War  in  Europe,  he  ha* 
rallied  temporarily.  But  his  1 1 1  n i- »»  continues;  far 
loo  deep-seated  to  be  thrown  off  in  u  moment.  And 
the  recent  extraordinary  wage  legislation  passed  by 
Congre**  ha*  done  nothing  to  alleviate  the  real  con¬ 
dition  of  the  sufferer.  On  the  contrary,  it  ha*  been 
a  great  aggravation. 

The  railroad  i*  the  big  man  In  the  American  buai- 
neaa  family  the  very  head  of  the  house,  you  may 
say.  Sick  or  well,  he  dominate*  hi*  brother*  even 
that  cool,  calculating  fellow  whom  we  call  "the  bank¬ 
ing  Intereat*."  All  America  pay  tall  f<.  Irene  porta 
lion.  And,  inasmuch 
a*  the  atcam  rail¬ 
road*  are  it*  domi¬ 
nating  form  of 
trnniportatinn,  the 
entire  country  hang* 
upon  them.  In  the 
long  run  thi*  coun¬ 
try  can  only  pro*, 
per  when  its  rail¬ 
road*  prosper. 

Do  you  wiah  to 
dispute  this?  Before 
the  fact*  your  con¬ 
tention  will  not  hold 
very  long.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  laat  cen- 
aua  more  than  1.700,- 
000  persona  were 
directly  employed 
upon  the  steam  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United 
States;  some  2,400,- 
000  in  induatrie* 
bearing  directly 
upon  the  railroad — 
lamber,  car  and  loco- 
motive  building,  iron 
and  ateel  production, 
and  the  minifig  of 
coal.  It  i*  a  goodly 
number  of  folk 
whose  livelihood,  or 
a  large  portion  of  it, 
come*  from  an  in¬ 
direct  relation  to  the 
railroad.  It  has  been 
•aid,  with  a  large 
degree  of  statistical 
accuracy,  that  one 
perron  in  every  fen  in  the  United  Slate-  derive* 
hit  or  her  living  from  the  railroad. 

Try  a*  you  may,  you  cannot  escape  the  dominance 
of  the  railroad  in  financial  and  industrial  America. 
It  has  now  become  an  integral  part  of  that  broad 
national  policy  which  says  that  the  United  States 
Ak  to  . 


II  it  ueren't  lor  the  Rocky  Mountain*.  Ihe  haul  from  the  Middle  He*/  lo  the 
Pacific  Coatl  i could  be  a  lot  cheaper.  In  Colorado  tee  foramofim  lake  a  train  or er  Ihe  (l real  Divide 


It  seemed  wonderful,  but  it  wa*  not.  It  seemed 
like  millions  in  railroad  earning*,  but  it  was  not. 
Translated  into  the  unfeeling  barometry  of  per¬ 
centage*.  it  all  represented  but  SS  per  cent  on 
the  actual  value  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States.  And,  compared  with  the  long  season  of 
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railroad*  which  are  in  bankruptcy  to¬ 
day  are  so  hvcausr  they  never  should 
have  been  constructed  in  the  first  place 
or  because  of  financial  mismanagement. 

The  lack  of  judgment,  oftttmes  the  sin¬ 
ister  motives,  that  brought  them  into 
being  are  now’  being  paid  for  and  paid 
for  dearly.  In  the  second  place.  I  will 
take  no  issue  with  you  as  to  either  care¬ 
lessness  or  dishonesty  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  some  of  our  railroads. 

"Why  is  it  that  every  investigation  of 
a  railroad  nowadays  shows  such  a  rotten 
condition  throughout  its  affairs?"  a<ked 
n  distinguished  economist  at  a  dinner  in 
Chicago  last  winter. 

K.  P.  Ripley,  the  veteran  president  of 
the  Santa  Ft,  answered  that  question. 

“It  is  because  a  road  is  never  investi¬ 
gated  until  it  is  morally  certain  that  it* 
affairs  arc  rotten,"  said  he,  and  then  told 
how  but  one  or  two  rotten  apples  would 
send  their  foul  odors  through  an  entire 
barrel  and  so  seemingly  contaminate  it* 
entire  contents.  Would  you  blacken  a 
whole  company  In-cause  a  few  of  it* 
member*  have  erred? 

Take  another  instance.  A  club  for 
a  time  shelters  a  genuine  blackleg 
Are  we  to  say  that,  because  of  this 
mere  fact,  it*  other  members  are  not 
as  good  as  any  of  us?  So  it  is  with 
the  railroads.  You  cannot  point  even 
Iho  finger  of  suspicion  to  such  proper 
ties  ns  the  Santa  Fe.  the  Burlington 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Northwestern,  or 
the  Baltimore  *  Ohio— to  mention  a  few 
out  of  many,  muny  instance*.  These  arc 
good  roads;  in  some  instance*  because 
they  have  been  extraordinarily  well  lo¬ 
cated,  but  in  most  instance*  because  of 
their  continuous  enlightened  manage¬ 
ment.  Yet  some  of  them  havo  been  hard 
put  to  It  of  late  to  maintain  their  divi¬ 
dend  obligations  to  their  stockholders; 
and  many  roads  have  been  compelled  to 
lower  or  else  suspend  entirely  the  divi¬ 
dend*  paid  In  the  years  gone  before. 

Our  Hailroad*  Inadequate 
TT  is  a  gloomy  record  these  seven  lean 
A  year*  In  Egypt.  It  came  succeeding  a 
decade  of  apparent  proaperity  for  most 
of  them.  I  say  "apparent"  advisedly. 

For,  when  you  get  well  under  the  surface 
of  things,  you  will  find  that  even  the  first 
six  or  seven  years  of  the  present  century  were  not 
genuinely  prosperous  for  the  overland  carrier*.  Dip 
into  statistics  for  a  moment.  They  are  dry  and 
generally  uninteresting  things;  nevertheless  they 
usually  are  the  straws  which  will  show  the  way 
the  wind  if  blowing.  Look  at  these: 

In  1901  the  net  capitalixation  of  our  railroad* 
was,  in  round  figures,  ft  1,700,000,000.  Six  years 
luter,  or  ut  the  end  of  the  greatest  period  of  mate¬ 
rial  prosperity  that  the  United  States  has  ever 
known,  this  capitalisation  had  increased  to  *16.100,- 
000, 000—  approximately  37  per  cent. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  railroad 
capitalisation  a  great  deal  without  knowledge  of 
the  real  facts  in  the  case,  and  a  great  deal  more 
with  knowledge  but  ul*o  with  malicious  intent.  These 
figures  speak  for  themselves.  Translated,  they 
represent  the  expenditure*  of  the  railroads  for  per¬ 
manent  improvements  and  expansions  during  that 
busy  seven-year  period.  At  first  glance  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  more  than  14,000,000.000  is  staggering.  Yet 
what  are  the  facts?  Hardly  one  ef  these  roads  ex¬ 
pended  enough  during  that  memorable  season  to  keep 
pace  with  the  vast  demands  of  the  freight  and  pas- 


w: 


Retire en  irallo  hall  m  mile  high  In  Colorado  the  deepest  natural  cul 


tengrr  traffic— particularly  the  freight — upon  it.  We 
experienced  great  railroad  congestions  during  the 
winters  of  1903.  1905.  IM6.  and  1907.  and  the  loss 
to  tha  large  user*  of  railroad  facilities  because  of 
thee#  earlier  congestion*  it  no  vague  thing;  It  can  be 
figured,  as  losses  in  the  European  War  are  firured. 
high  in  the  million*  of  dollar*.  Furthermore,  it  can 
be  said  that  there  is  no  period  of  expansion  In  recent 
Amencan  commercial  history  that  has  not  been  both 
limited  and  hampered  by  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  A  commentary  on  our  national  efficiency! 

There  is  a  corollary  to  this— and  plenty  of  it.  Do 
y«m  lira  on  a  braneh-line  railroad!  D><e*  that 
braneh-line  railroad  git *  gov  eafeteal  seri  ieaf  If 
it  doe*  not— and  the  ehaaeat  ora  three  to  four  that  it 
doe •  mol — ywa  thoald  he  rery  mmeh  interested  in  the 
msrfllio*  of  the  eirk  mam  of  A  mericnm  tsnarii. 

Nor  is  the  problem  entirely  one  of  branch  line*. 
There  are  main  lines  of  fairly  important  railroad* 
and  traversing  decidedly  important  section*  of  the 
land  where  the  equipment,  the  maintenance,  and  the 
service  are  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  branch-line 
railroads  in  more  fortunate  sections  of  the  country— 
which,  of  course,  is  small  aatisfaction  to  the  folk  who 


live  where  the  service  is  of  the  decidedly 
unsatisfactory  sort-  Such  transporta¬ 
tion  service  form*  a  constant  handicap 
upon  them  socially,  commercially,  and 
politically.  To  put  the  whole  thing  in 
a  nutshell,  the  presperma  roods,  rep¬ 
resenting  nhouf  iO  per  cent  of  the  rail¬ 
road  mileage  of  the  land  to-day.  art  able 
to  give  the  people  on  their  line*  a  high- 
ela**  nervier,  while  the  people  dependent 
upon  the  other  f>0  per  rent  are  under- 
provided  with  trann/tortation  to  which 
they  profierly  are  entitled. 

Spend,  Spend,  Spend! 

E  arc  just  crossing  the  threshold 
of  what  seems  to  be  an  even  greater 
period  in  the  industrial  expansion  of  the 
nation.  Yet  how  are  our  railroads  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  their  great  problem?  In 
1901 — as  we  have  already  seen — they 
met  it  by  an  expansion  of  their  physical 
facilities.  But  in  1901  the  railroads  had 
credit.  In  1917  the  credit  of  many  of 
them  has  become  a  rather  doubtful  mat¬ 
ter.  And  this,  of  course,  has  been  n 
serious  detriment  to  their  expansion— 
to  put  it  mildly. 

An  analysis  of  the  service,  both 
freight  and  passenger,  of  the  rail- 
roads  in  the  year  1907,  the  last  of 
the  "big  years”  In  railroad  traffic,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  1914,  the  most  re¬ 
cent  year  whose  figures  are  available, 
is  illuminating  In  estimating  railroad 
credit  to-day,  or  the  lark  of  it.  The 
passenger-mile — representing  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  one  train  over  one  mile  of  truck  — 
is  the  unit  of  that  form  of  traffic.  In 
1914  the  total  passenger-miles  had  in¬ 
creased  to  35.100.000,000  from  the  total 
of  27.700, 000,000  in  1907,  or  25.7  per 
cent.  Similarly  the  ton-mile  Is  the  unit 
of  freight  transportation.  As  the  name 
indicates,  it  represents  the  carrying  of 
one  ton  of  good*  of  any  description  for 
a  mile.  In  1914  the  lon-milea  had  grown 
to  2Wl.700.000, 000  from  230,000, 000,000, 
or  22  per  cent. 

But  us  the  traffic  grew  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  railroad  should  grow.  Do- 
-pite  supreme  difficulties  in  finding  credit, 
it  did  manage  to  invest  some  14,000,000,- 
000  in  property  expansion*  and  recon¬ 
struction*  during  the  seven  year*  from 
11*07  to  1914,  Yet  this  very  money  must 
be  paid  for  and.  in  view  of  the  gradually  impaired 
credit,  paid  for  rather  generously.  At  5  per  cent 
this  expenditure  represent*  an  added  annual  inter¬ 
est  charge  of  1202.101.000  to  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States— a  figure  whose  great  slse  muy  lie 
the  I >etter  appreciated  when  one  realise*  that  it  is 
considerably  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

Against  this  increased  outgo  one  must  measure  In¬ 
creased  revenue*  for  1914  over  1907  of  9462.188,000 
—one  deals  in  large  figures  when  one  speaks  of  the 
earnings  and  expenses  of  more  than  260,000  miles  of 
railroad.  Yet  even  increased  earnings  of  more  than 
(450,000.000  are  not  so  impressive  when  one  finds 
that  operating  expense*  and  taxes  in  1914  were 
*50d,8KK,<KKl  higher  than  in  1907,  and  both  operating 
expense*  and  taxes  are  far  higher  in  1916  than  they 
were  in  1914. 

Hold  this  picture  up  to  the  light  I  have  begun  to 
develop  the  huge  plate  for  you.  Now  study  its  de¬ 
tails  for  yourself:  An  Investment  of  (4, 000,000, 000- 
more  than  ten  times  the  coat  of  tho  Panama  Canal 
—produced  at  the  end  of  a  seven-year  cycle  increased 
transportation  earnings  of  more  than  *450,000.000; 
yet  it  required  <(’oa(iitNcd  on  page  36) 


instead  of  the  one  they  hare  to  hare  now 


COMMENT  ON  CONGRESS 


THERE  are  several  subjects  which 
are  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
United  States.  Among  them,  tu  men¬ 
tion  only  two  examples,  are  universal 
military  service  ami  the  President's 
program  of  railroad  legislation.  But 
these  subjects  are  not  being  debated  in 
Congress.  Congress  has  been  debating 
whether  or  not  there  shall  be  public 
buildings  at  Federal  expense  in  various 
villages  throughout  the  country.  This 
aspect  of  pork,  merely  incidental  but 
very  important,  was  pointed  out  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  lhi»  bill  [the 
Public  lluilding*  Bill];  but  even  thuujrh  I  w*r« 
In  favor  of  It,  I  would  be  opposed  to  this  rule, 
which  bring*  up  this  bill  fur  consideration  at 
thi*  time,  for  the  muon  that  there  ore  bills 
now  pending  before  thi*  Howe,  and  applica¬ 
tion*  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Hulea,  for  the  ron*ideration  of  bill*  of  very 
much  greater  Importance  to  the  country  than 
I*  thi*  hill.  .  .  .  Yet  those  lull*  mu«t  wait,  and 
in  all  probability  never  will  l«*  con*idorcd  at 
thi*  »c»*lon  at  all,  in  order  th.it  the  member¬ 
ship  of  thi*  House,  not  treating  thi*  question 
n*  n  national  •|iie»tion,  not  looking  at  the«e 
thing*  from  the  itnndpuint  of  the  national 
good,  may  be  able  to  go  home  on  the  tth  of 
Mnrvh  and  *«)•  to  their  constituent*:  “I  gut  »*i 
much  money  out  of  the  National  Treasury  for 
a  public  budding  in  my  di*triet 

Congressman  lenroot  meant  to  con¬ 
fine  bis  rebuke  to  his  fellow  members  of 
Congress.  Vet  be  really  put  his  finger 
where  the  blame  primarily  belongs:  Is 
it  possible  to  deny  that  the  people  would 
rather  have  their  members  come  homo 
and  say:  "I  got  a  $50,000  appropriation 
for  Derdletown-on-the-Pike."  than  come 
home  nnd  say :  "I  took  part  in  a  debate 
on  universal  military  service, "or:  "I  was 
one  of  the  speakers  for  [or  against) 
the  President's  railroad  program”?  The 
fault  lies  with  the  people,  and  that  is 
the  jnost  discouraging  thing  about  it. 
Who  will  rise  up  a moiiy  the  roter*  nnd 
lead  a  fight  against  pork — create  a  state 
of  feeling  such  that  it  will  lx*  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  a  member,  instead  of  for 
him.  when  he  logrolls  for  pork? 

An  Old  Fallacy 

ENATOR  WILLIAM  A.  SMITH  of 
Michigan  uttered  a  rather  time-worn 
thought  to  the  effect  thut  while  Michi¬ 
gan  was  paying  into  the  Government  in 
the  shape  of  taxes  n  good  deal  more 
than  the  State  is  getting  Ixack  in  the 
shape  of  pork,  various  Southern  States 
are  paying  in  less  in  the  shape  of  taxes 
than  they  are  getting  back  in  the  shape 
of  appropriations.  Senator  Sheppard 
of  Texas  combined  humor  with  sense 
when  he  pointed  out  that: 

Any  criticism  of  Texas  come*  with  ill  trrncr 
from  the  senator  .  .  .  because  we  have  sent 
more  money  into  Michigan  for  Ford  automo¬ 
bile*  than  Michigan  ever  contribute!  to  the  Fed- 
end  Government  above  appropriations  received. 

What  Senator  Sheppard  meant,  of 
course,  was  that  it  doesn’t  much  mat¬ 
ter  in  what  particular  State  the  tax  is 
collected;  it  is  really  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  commodities,  who  arc  distrib¬ 


uted  all  over  the  country  in  proportion 
to  population.  The  fallacy  in  Senator 
Smith's  position  was  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Senator  James  of  Kentucky. 
Kentucky  pays  into  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  about  $30,000,000  a  year.  $25,000.- 
000  of  it  as  internal  revenue  taxes  on 
liquor  and  tobacco.  These  taxes  are 
credited  to  Kentucky  because  the  dis¬ 
tillers  are  located  there.  But.  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out.  the  taxes 
are  paid  by  the  consumers,  who  are 
pretty  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the.  United  States.  The  climax  of  this 
particular  debate  was  uttered  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Hardwick  of  Georgia: 

If  any  appropriation  that  ha*  Urn  made  for 
Georgia  is  wrong,  fight  it  on  ita  menu,  and 
vou  will  not  find  me  defending  it  if  I  think  you 
are  right.  If  any  appropriation  that  ia  made 
for  Teiaa  i*  wrong,  fight  it  beenu-e  it  i*  wrung, 
not  beeau*e  it  U  for  Texas.  and  I  believe  you 
will  find  the  di*tingui*hed  and  at4«  senator* 
from  Texna  agreeing  with  yoo  if  they  believe 
you  are  right.  But  thi*  proposition—  narrow, 
infinitesimally  *ma!l.  unutterably  little— of 
taking  any  State  in  thi*  Union  and  laying: 
“Oh.  thi*  State  got  to  much  money  and  paid 
oo  much  tnsee."  i»  one  that  will  not  appeal  to 
the  good  *en*e  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  the  South 
should  get  appropriations  larger  than 
the  taxes  it  pays  in.  Not  only  is  this  so 
for  the  reasons  pointed  out  in  the  de¬ 
bate.  but  also  because  the  South  is  to 
a  certain  extent  now  in  the  position  in 
which  the  West  was  a  generation  ago. 
It  is  a  section  that  is  being  developed 
economically  ami  on  which  necessarily 
the  nation,  must  lay  out  more  money 
than  it  can  expect  to  receive. 

Real  Economy 

ITH  respect  to  economy  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Government  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  the  following  words  spoken  in 
debate  are  notable.  The  man  about 
whom  they  are  spoken.  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Burleson,  is  a  Democrat :  the  man 
who  speaks  them.  Mr.  Smoot  of  Utah, 
is  one  of  the  two  or  three  leading  Re¬ 
publicans  in  the  Senate: 

...  In  ihi*  connection  I  wi«h  to  *ay  that 
the  Po*tma*trr  General  ha*  made  greater  ef¬ 
fort  than  the  head  of  any  other  department  of 
the  Government  to  .  .  .  economire  in  the  .  .  . 
Pu»t  Office  Department  in  Waahington. 

More  testimony  to  the  same  effect 
comes  from  Congressman  James  A. 
Cnllivan  of  Boston.  He  told  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  of  Boston's  postmaster: 

Mr.  Murray  [present  pu*tma*ter  of  Bo* ton  | 
and  my  informant  were  on  the  carpet  at  head¬ 
quarter*  here  in  Washington.  Pointing  out  a 
gentleman  who  had  recently  been  promoted  to 
a  high  post-office  position  in  thi»  city.  Mr. 
Burleson  said:  “There  is  the  kind  of  man  for 
you  to  pattern  after.  He  is  saving  me  1200  a 
day."  And  the  postmaster  of  the  big  city  to 
whom  1  refer,  turning  to  a  little  postmaster 
from  another  big  city,  said:  “Let  us  resign." 
And  the  little  postmaster  aaid:  “You  are  get¬ 
ting  hot  under  the  collar.  Let  us  think  it  over. 
I  grt  $8,000  a  year  and  you  get  $6,000  a  year. 
We  do  not  want  to  resign  so  quickly” 

This  seems  to  be  unimpeachable  testi¬ 
mony  from  what  lawyers  call  the  best 


sources — that  is  to  say,  from  hostile 
sources — to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Burleson 
is  practicing  real  economy  and  doing 
it  with  spirit. 

Man's  Cruelty  to  Mann 

R.  GARDNER  of  Massachusetts 
may  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  minority  leader  in  Con¬ 
gress  who  has  been  threatened  of  late 
with  total  eclipse.  It  is  a  question  of 
size,  after  all.  and,  seen  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Gloucester.  James  R.  Munn 
of  Illinois  may  seem  an  even  smaller 
figure  than  he  has  seemed  to  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large.  What  appears  to  hurt  Mr. 
Mann  as  much  as  anything  is  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  man’s  charge  that  he  is  “fur 
Prussia  and  Prussianism."  This  is  much 
worse  than  being  for  Germany  and  the 
German- Americans. 

Says  Mr.  Mann :  “The  charge  is  utter¬ 
ly  untrue."  He  add*:  "I  am  for  Amer¬ 
ica  first,  last,  and  all  the  time."  Now, 
we  mean  to  be  kind  ami  to  avoid  say¬ 
ing  anything  likely  to  hurt  a  patriot's 
feelings,  but  Mr.  Munn's  "dominant 
Americanism"  is  one  of  those  qualities 
which  sorely  need  expert  advertising. 
In  that  respect  it  is  a  good  deni  like  the 
clarity  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  style  in 
diplomatic  letter  writing.  It  is  not  po¬ 
lite  of  the  New  York  "Times,"  which 
we  have  often  admired  in  the  past  for 
fair-mindedness,  to  say  that  Mr.  Mann 
"proved  his  loyally  to  America  first, 
last,  nnd  all  the  time  when,  with  101 
other  Republican  representatives,  ho 
voted  for  the  Mcfomore  resolution  to 
give  up  the  rights  of  Americans  upon 
the  high  seas."  This  is  iin|»ilite  on  the 
•Times’s"  part,  for  the  truth,  uttered 
at  an  inopportune  moment,  is  the  un- 
kindest  kind  of  a  cut.  The  truth  is  that 
Mr.  Mann's  Americanism  is  us  obvi¬ 
ous  ns  his  breadth  of  view,  his  states¬ 
manlike  grasp  of  the  larger  aspects 
of  public  questions,  his  big-mimled 
cutting  through  of  the  mere  husks 
and  forms  of  parliamentary  politics, 
his  relentless  drive  to  the  very  kernel 
of  reality. 

As  there  is  always  a  1  per  cent  of 
our  readers  which  is  not  on  speaking 
terms  with  satire,  we  hasten  to  add  that 
the  preceding  paragraph  is  "writ  sar- 
kastical."  The  milk  in  the  coconut 
(only  it  has  turned  rather  sour)  is  the 
fact  that  our' home  politics,  whatever 
party  name  we  use.  is  like  our  Presi¬ 
dent’s  foreign  policy  in  containing  too 
high  a  proportion  of  bluff.  Now,  bluff 
is  one  element  of  leadership,  but  when 
most  folks  have  seen  through  the  bluff 
and  called  it  by  name.  why.  the  leader 
is  a  leader  no  longer.  That  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  Mr.  Mann,  the  Illinois 
parliamentarian.  When  people  discuss 
the  undesirable  limitations  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington  they  do  well  not 
to  forget  the  handicap  which  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  under  in  having  an 
opposition  that  is  narrowly  technical  and 
parochially  obstructive  far  more  often 
than  it  is  challenging  or  stimulating. 
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Admiral  Deicey’s  Last  Fight 

OK  nearly  four  years  after  Mr.  Wilson  became  President  and 
appointed  JOSEPHUS  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Admiral  Dewey 
sat  in  his  office  in  the  Navy  Building  at  Washington,  apparently 
doing  nothing.  In  the  adjoining  room  the  General  Board  of  the 
Navy  held  daily  sessions.  The  admiral  was  nominal  head  of  the 
board,  but  he  seldom  joined  in  the  discussions.  The  science  of 
naval  warfare  had  made  great  strides  since  his  victory  in  Manila 
Bay.  and  he  was  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know  that  the  business  of 
adjusting  the  national  defenses  to  the  new  conditions  belonged  to 
a  younger  generation.  Time  must  have  hung  heavily  on  his  hands 
notwithstanding  the  good-natured  patience  of  his  disposition  and 
the  solace  he  got  from  the  visits  of  old  friends  and  shipmates. 
Yet  he  continued  to  go  to  his  office  with  more  than  clerkly  regu¬ 
larity  solely  because  he  feared  a  dash,  disastrous  to  the  navy, 
between  the  knowledge  of  the  General  Board  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  Secretary.  He  was  admiral  of  the  navy.  By  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  he  could  not  bo  retired  except  at  his  own  request.  Not 
even  the  President  could  remove  him.  Josephus  the  Secretary 
might  disregard  the  recommendations  of  the  General  Board, 
which  hus  no  political  affiliations  and  no  newspaper  advocates. 
But  Josephus  the  politician  would  think  a  long  time  before  quar¬ 
reling  with  the  Irremovable  admiral  and  popular  hero.  Admiral 
Dewey  saw  the  advantage  of  his  position  and  used  it  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent  in  the  service  of  the  country.  He  was  the  buffer  be¬ 
tween  the  board  and  the  Navy  Department— the  interpreter,  the 
diplomat.  He  explained  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  terms 
of  the  schoolroom  what  the  navy  needed,  coaxed  him.  pleaded  with 
him,  tried  to  show  him  thnt  the  board  held  no  personal  enmity 
to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  soothed  the  fretfulnesa  of  a  board 
which  could  not  understand  why  its  recommendations,  carefully 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  should  he  thrown  into  the 
wastebasket.  It  wasn't  n  pleasant  duty  for  the  old  sailor.  He 
hated  the  political  folly  that  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department 
a  man  who  apparently  entertained  the  theory  that  the  board, 
w  hich  is  supposed  to  be  his  confidential  adviser,  was  bent  on  doing 
mischief  to  the  Administration.  At  times  a  sailor’s  feeling  got 
the  better  of  him  and  made  It  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  his 
impatience  w-ith  the  Secretary.  But  most  of  the  time  he  repressed 
his  indignation  and  steadily  stuck  to  his  disagreeable  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  task.  In  the  end  he  felt  he  had  been  rewarded  when,  by  per¬ 
sistent  hammering  on  the  part  of  press  and  public,  the  Adminis- 
trntion  was  forced  grudgingly  to  abandon  its  original  position, 
recover  the  recommendations  of  the  General  Board  from  the  waste 
heap  and  send  them  to  Congress  practically  unchanged,  but  many 
months  late.  Over  these  plans  the  Secretary  is  now  muddling 
and  meddling,  issuing  hysterical  denunciations  of  American  ship¬ 
builders  and  manufacturers  whose  warnings  he  disregarded  for 
more  than  a  year,  paying  millions  of  dollars  more  for  construc¬ 
tion  than  he  would  have  paid  if  he  had  followed  professional 
advice  when  it  was  offered,  permitting  Great  Britain  to  dump  its 
surplus  shells  on  our  navy  without  reflecting  that  the  contract 
of  which  he  boasts  can  be  canceled  at  any  moment  by  the  British 
Admiralty,  and  thnt  it  must  surely  tend  toward  decreasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  American  mills  which  will  be  the  main  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  navy  in  case  of  need;  and  generally  displaying  the 
rattle-brain  characteristics  of  his  type  when  it  faces  anything  more 
complicated  than  a  political  primary.  What  a  commentary  it  is 
on  the  political  judgment  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Daniels. 
that  it  compelled  the  old  admiral,  the  man  whose  boldness  and 
energy  so  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  in  1898.  to 
spend  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  smoothing  out  differences 
between  the  .Secretary  and  his  trained  advisers,  and  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  him  to  lay  all  the  weight  of  his  position  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  popularity  in  the  scales  on  the  side  of  a  sane  building  up 
und  an  orderly  administration  of  the  national  defenses.  It  was 
a  great  service  in  its  way.  but  one  which  the  hero  of  Manila 
never  should  have  been  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  Case  of  Hourard  Grey  —  American 

NEARLY  a  year  ago  General  PERSHING  was  sent  into  Mexico 
with  a  strong  force  to  capture  or  kill  Francisco  Villa. 
Villa  had  committed  an  offense  unforgivable  up  to  that  time 
by  a  government  of  tl]e  United  States.  He  had  invaded  our  terri¬ 
tory  and  murdered  our  citizens.  There  was  no  question  in  the 


minds  of  military  men  that  the  business  of  running  him  down 
would  be  merely  a  matter  of  a  few  months.  While  Genera! 
Pershing  was  making  his  preparations  the  President  ordered  the 
State  militia  to  the  Texas  border,  and  the  Government  spent, 
it  is  said.  $25,000,000  in  transportation  and  maintenance  of  the*- 
forces.  But  just  at  the  time  when  General  Pershing’s  plans  for 
capturing  the  murderer  were  maturing,  Carranza  sent  an  army 
to  dispute  the  progress  of  the  American  commander.  Pershing 
was  warned  that  he  could  not  proceed,  and  the  President  was 
notified  that  he  must  withdraw  the  troops.  A  clash  occurred  be¬ 
tween  detachments  of  the  two  armies,  and  a  number  of  American 
soldiers  were  killed  while  attempting  to  execute  the  orders  ol 
their  superiors.  The  President  called  a  conference  which  pre¬ 
pared  an  agreement  for  the  withdrawal  of  Pershing’s  troop- 
The  agreement  did  not  satisfy  Carranza.  He  rejected  it  in  term- 
as  scornful  of  our  Government  as  the  German  Emperor  would 
have  employed  in  a  message  to  the  Prince  of  Monaco.  There  the 
situation  stands  at  this  writing. 

But  what  of  Villa,  the  murderer  of  our  people  who  was  t" 
be  taken  dc*ad  or  alive?  Collier’s  is  in  a  position  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  its  readers  about  this  former  protfg^  of  Mr.  Bryan 
The  following  note  has  been  received  in  New  York  about  the  fate 
of  one  Howard  Grey,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  an  American 
citizen  working  in  Mexico  while  the  peace  conference  was  in  session: 

IlnWAKD  Gary  «»*  an  American  mining  man  who  hud  lived  In  Mexico  for 
approximately  twenty  year*  Purine  the  fall  of  1916  hr  wa*  employed  a. 
foreman  of  the  mining  propertir*  owned  and  oprrated  by  the  Alvurado  Mining 
Company,  located  near  Mlnaa  Nuevaa,  a  few  mile*  northwrat  of  the  city  «! 
Parral,  Chihuahua. 

On  the  lat  of  November,  1916,  the  mine*  and  mill*  of  the  above-mentioned 
company  were  beinr  operated  under  the  management  of  a  Mr.  Hawkins  with 
a  staff  of  five  Americana  and  aeveral  other  foreigner*  of  other  nationalities 
On  or  about  that  date  Mr.  Hawkins  received  advice  that  u  band  of  Generit! 
Villa's  men  were  approaching  Parral  with  the  Intention  of  capturing  It  if 
they  could,  t'pon  receipt  of  this  newt  the  CarransUta  garrison  In  Parra! 
under  General  Lets  Ham*,  evacuated  the  town,  taking  with  them,  "for  *af<- 
keeping,"  all  the  ailver  bullion  which  the  Alvarado  Company  then  had  on  hand, 
which  bullion  waa  later  captured  by  VlLLt'ft  forces  whrn  he  overtook  Hi:rh>:h> 
near  Santa  Barbara  When  the  Carranrl.ta  aoldlera  departed,  Mr.  Hawkins 
and  all  other  Amrncan*  employed  by  his  company,  except  GwtY,  left  on  horaebuck 

Gukv  was  left  behind  by  Mr.  Hawkins  to  complete  paying  off  the  native 
labor,  and  made  a  few  other  urgent  preparation*  for  a  period  of  suspended 
operations.  This  work  had  been  completed  by  the  evening  of  the  followiiiii 
day.  and  Guv  had  his  horse  saddled  and  park  animal*  ready  to  leave  und  et 
deavor  to  overtake  Mr.  Hawkins  immediately  after  he  flni*hed  hi*  aupper 
While  sitting  at  the  table  two  armed  men  gained  admittance  to  his  house  with 
out  hi*  knowledge  snd  struck  him  down  from  behind,  rendering  him  uncon 
aiiou*.  They  were  joined  by  other*  of  an  advance  guard,  who  stripped  Gan 
of  hi*  shoe*  and  clothe*,  and  after  murh  ill  treatment  and  many  indignillct 
started  to  take  him  to  Parral  on  foot.  About  halfway  on  the  road  he  ngnir 
became  unconscious  through  lo*«  of  blood  from  numerous  »at>cr  and  bayonet 
wounds,  and  thereupon  was  killed  and  left  where  he  lay. 

The  next  day  his  wife,  who  wa*  half  American  and  half  Spanish,  cn 
deavored  to  secure  permission  to  remove  and  bury  his  body.  She  wa*  told  b> 
Villa's  official*  that  such  permission  would  lie  granted  by  the  payment  by  hei 
of  the  sum  of  8,000  pe«oa,  which  she  wa*  in  no  position  to  secure.  However 
in  Jtfohll  of  (Ai*  payment,  thr  fcndy  usi  trft  iihert  it  biy  on  the  rood  am 
mltim'i'tlp  wa*  eaten  by  eoyofe*. 

For  a  fuller  description  of  the  eonditions  in  Mexico  to  whicl 
the  Administration  has  been  applying  every  conceivable  quad 
remedy  for  nearly  four  years.  Collier’s  readers  may  glance  a 
the  following  letter  from  a  European  resident  of  Mexico,  whicl 
we  leave  about  as  it  waa  written: 

On  the  23d  December,  about  10  a.  m..  Villa  came  back  here  and  e*tnblishc> 
hi*  headquarter*  in  the  Hotel  Francia.  He  look*  fine,  never  looked  so  welt 
happy.  •"<1  strong,  as  now.  Villa's  army  here  i*  estimated  between  six  an> 
seven  thousand  strong  men.  mostly  cavalry,  and  plenty  of  good  and  new  »• 
material.  There  are  no  women  or  children  following  the  troops.  Anothe 
part  of  his  army  has  been  left  back  to  keep  busy  Mcrcgia's  army  in  Chihunhm 
Villa  sometimes  goes  around  the  town  on  horseback,  very  often  in  an  nut* 
mobile;  he  walks  somewhat  criopled.  using  a  small  stick.  From  Torrcon  h 
recruited  by  use  of  force  and  by  good  will  a  new  strong  army  of  al»out  tw 
thousand  men.  He  obliged  also  all  the  city  private  doctors  to  follow  him  in  hi 
campaign  against  Chihuahua.  He  asked  the  following  loans,  and  immediate! 
have  been  paid  to  him  by  the  French  colony  $25,000,  German  colony  $25,00 
Spanish  colony  $25,000,  all  in  silver  pe*o*.  Rich  Mexicans  hnve  contribute 
some  in  merchandise  and  some  silver  from  1.000  to  10,000  pesos  each.  Tw 
generals  of  Caulanza's  army.  Luis  H  Hiker*  and  Martinez,  have  been  kill.- 
during  the  fight.  Some  one  hundred  and  seventy  wounded  Carrania  soldiers  \v.-r 
all  killed.  Hekjus.'S  body  wa*  left  hanging  at  the  station  for  two  day*.  (  Her 
follows  an  unprintable  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  body  ]  The  most  of  th 
Villista  wounded,  after  a  short  treatment  here,  were  sent  by  train  nor'.! 

Villa  declared  officially  that  he  gives  guarantees  to  all  foreigners  «*« 
ccpt  "gringocs”  and  Chinese.  The  "gringoes,”  he  says,  are  the  cause  of  t> 
present  struggle.  The  United  States  Government  considers  him  u  bandit,  an 
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it «  liandlt  he  will  treal  its  citizens.  Ilia  speech  made  from  the  Ca»iro  on  the 
;'iTib  said  the  gringoos  are  the  eternal  enemy  to  Mexico.  CaUaHU  the  traitor 
ha»  sold  lo  the  United  States  northwest  Chihuahua,  ao  >•  to  be  recognized 
president,  but  he.  with  the  help  of  the  patriots,  will  clean  up  the  country  soon. 
Between  merchandise  looted  from  the  stores  and  loans,  it  is  estimated  that  he 
took  about  four  and  one  half  million  pesos  silver.  From  what  I  saw  and  my 
military  experience  allows  me  to  judge  I  can  say  that  there  is  not  any  Carranza 
.irmy  which  will  be  able  to  stop  the  victorious  march  of  this  Napoleon.  All  the 
Tatamnntc  artillery  fell  into  Villa's  hands  with  plenty  of  ammunition.  The 
other  day  when  n  big  crowd  of  peladoa  were  standing  outside  the  Hotel  Francis, 
uniting  to  see  and  admire  Villa,  he  came  out  with  pistol  in  hand  and  ordered 
everybody  arrested,  and  from  the  crowd  he  picked  the  ablest  men.  forcing  them 
to  be  enlisted  in  his  army.  All  the  Germans  and  Austrians,  including  the  Ger- 
man- American  citizens,  wear  in  their 
buttonholes  the  German  colors.  Villa 
left  for  the  north  with  the  object  of  at¬ 
tacking  Chihuahua;  he  promised  to  be 
lack  us  soon  as  he  cleaned  up  the  north, 
but  on  his  return  I  do  not  believe  he  will 
And  hero  uny  decent  people,  especially 
families,  n*  the  thrre  Inal  dog*  he  hum 
tryt  »o  h>  form  a  go  fa  n  harem  from  the 
■  ices I  girl"  of  Ihe  heel  familin.  but  he 
could  not  find  any  It  is  reported  that 
voting  glrla  have  been  violated  by  the 
Ionics  of  Villa,  and  also  by  the  Car- 
Tinzista  troops  before  they  left  town 
Tor  three  days  and  three  nights  the  town 
baa  boon  left  almost  alone 
And  now  that  I  have  been  an  eyewit- 
mm  of  the  so-called  revolution,  or  rather 
the  bandits'  horrors,  I  am  leaving  the 
country  convinced  that  there  will  never 
be  any  pence  by  themselves.  Prom  both 
parties  the  real  aim  is  to  tuko  towns  and 
olios  for  looting  purposes,  and  to  ex¬ 
terminate  foreigners.  The  fight  Is  Just 
limited  around  the  towns  only,  without 
any  further  pursuit,  and  the  defeated 
party  of  bandits  cedes  Its  place  to  the 
•ilber,  and  vice  versa.  Rut  the  real 
than*  of  all  Is  that  all  these  atrocities, 
nunters.  and  horrors  take  place  before 
tbr  doom  of  n  nation  ns  civilized  as  the 
I’nltel  State*  of  America. 

In  the  light  of  thin  information, 
the*  source  of  which  can  lx*  vouched 
for  by  Colli  Lit  ‘ A  it  would  seem 
that  the  Administration  is  making 
«  mistake  in  treating  with  Car- 
UNZa  alone.  Why  not  form  a  com¬ 
mission  to  meet  Villa  and  discuss 
terms  of  ponce  with  him?  Poor 
Howard  Grly  !  Doubtless  he  was 
liko  other  Americans  who  have 
Ifunc  away  from  home  to  earn  a 
hard  living.  He  dreamed  of  the 
day  when  he  might  return  to  Iowa  or  Kansas  with  his  little  pile. 
Meanwhile  he  worked  always  in  the  belief  that  he  was  under 
the  protection  of  his  country’s  flag.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  he 
"celebrated,"  fired  his  pistol  into  the  air  and  sang  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  So  "his  body  was  left  where  it  lay  and 
eventually  was  eaten  by  coyotes."  He  was  an  imprudent  man. 
He  should  have  worn  the  German  colors  in  his  buttonhole. 

That  Book  Under  the  Lamp 

A  WISE  woman  once  said  that  about  all  you  really  can  do  with 
children  is  to  tide  them  over  until  they  get  some  sense.  The 
•lays  bring  most  of  us  to  that,  some  time  or  other.  One  can’t  be 
forever  getting  educated  or  achieving  athletic  and  business  tri¬ 
umphs  or  being  promoted  in  the  firm.  There  come  intervals,  quiet 
basons,  when  just  living  is  the  main  thing,  and  it's  best  to  be 
'ensible  about  it.  For  most  of  us,  winter  affords  some  rather  nu¬ 
merous  hours  of  this  beneficent  sort.  Happy  are  they  who  have 
the  book  ready  and  the  lamp  trimmed.  For  the  young  it  is  only 
an  interval,  and  their  reading  is  romantic  for  personal  enjoyment 
°r  practical  for  personal  improvement.  But  for  the  maturer  and 
*iwr  (such  as  ourselves!)  these  hours  are  fundamental  in  human 
life.  We  agree  with  something  Paul  Klmkr  More  has  said: 

Only  perhaps  whim  the  hope  of  love  {ape*  annua  ereriulu  mulai)  and  the 
viuunv  of  amhition,  the  belief  in  pleasure  and  the  luxury  of  grief,  have  lost 
'•heir  sting,  do  we  turn  to  book*  with  the  contented  understanding  that  the 
diadciw  U  the  reality,  and  the  seeming  reality  of  things  is  the  shadow. 

Are  you  doing  some  reading  worth  while  during  these  winter  nights? 


It  Ought  to  Be 

HIS  item  of  news  is  from  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  "Express”: 
A  nineteen-year-old  toy  is  in  a  Niagara  Falls  hospital  becuuie  he  drank 
thirty-five  glasses  of  whisky  on  a  bcL  11c  was  unconscious  for  n  day,  but  will 
recover.  Is  it  impossible  to  punish  anyone  for  selling  him  the  whisky? 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  punish  anyone  for  selling  the  whisky  which 
did  tho  injury  to  this  boy,  it  ought  to  be.  Moreover,  what  ought 
to  be  can  be.  If  the  people  who  think  this  way  will  take  earnest 
action,  they  can  readily  have  it  established  as  a  statute  and  as  n 
rule  of  law  that  there  should  be  both  civil  and  criminal  liability 

in  cases  of  this  kind.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  civil  liability  is  already 
being  established  in  many  States. 

Hello ! 

E  were  sorry  when  Paris  pro¬ 
posed  to  substitute  VniUl  for 
Alio  hm  a  telephone  call.  We  liked 
the  sound  of  that  Alio  —  mel¬ 
lower  than  our  own  dissyllable. 
And  yet  for  the  life  of  us  we 
don’t  know  whether  Alio  is  derived 
from  nllnn*  (come)  or  from  the 
Yankee  greeting.  VtrilA  means 
"there"— -and  is  considerably 
briefer  than  the  Briton’s  "Are  you 
there?”  But  we  hope  and  believe 
that  France  will  stick  to  Alio!—  it 
is  easier  to  say  and  carries  better 
than  the  suggested  amendment.  A 
good  while  ago  we  henrd  rumors 
that  the  telephone  girls  in  some  of 
the  Chicago  commercial  houses  had 
been  instructed  to  ask:  "Is  there 
anything  we  can  do  for  you?” 
"Hello,"  so  tho  dispatch  ran,  is  a 
rude  remark;  and  rudeness  is  at 
a  discount  in  Chicago.  We  had, 
however,  supposed  that  it  was  in 
Paris  alone  thnt  telephonic  verbos¬ 
ity  was  highly  rated.  Hero  is  a 
translation  of  the  Frenchman’s  re¬ 
quest:  "AUo!  Cire  me  Central 
65126  twice,  if  yon  pirate,  mitt!" 
This  is  courteous,  but  slow  in  the 
saying.  More  sensible  is  the  Now 
York  method  of  omitting  Hello  en¬ 
tirely —  while  simply  stating  tho 
desired  number  to  Central,  and, 
when  given  the  connection,  announcing:  "Mr.  Jones  speaking." 
The  important  thing  in  telephoning  is  not  what  we  say.  but  how 
wo  say  it.  Something  like  this  is  true  of  all  conversation. 

The  Man  Who  Found  Without  Seeking 

HREE  men  act  forth  in  search  of  Truth.  The  first  said :  "I  will 
go  to  seek  it  in  the  wisdom  of  others.  There,  if  anywhere,  is  it 
to  be  found.”  So  he  ensconced  himself  in  the  alcoves  of  a  great 
library  and  began  to  pore  over  the  tomes  of  all  the  sages  in  all 
centuries.  Years  and  years  he  delved  thus.  One  day,  an  old  man, 
he  abruptly  closed  the  volumes  spread  about  him.  "They  all  con¬ 
tradict  each  other.”  said  he.  “There  is  no  such  thing  as  Truth." 
The  second  man  had  said :  "It  is  not  in  books  but  in  the  lives  of 
my  fellow  men  that  I  shall  find  Truth.”  So  he  went  forth  for  the 
quest,  through  all  the  marts  and  byways  of  mankind.  In  a  few 
years  he  returned  wearing  the  cynic's  sneer.  The  third  man  had 
hesitated.  Said  he:  "Before  I  go  to  seek  Truth.  I  fancy  it  will  be 
well  that  I  should  try  to  practice  it  myself."  And  in  that  endeavor 
he  became  so  absorbed  that  he  postponed  his  great  quest,  year  after 
year,  all  his  life  long.  As  he  lay  upon  his  deathbed  he  sighed  deeply. 
"I  vowed  to  seek  for  Truth"  he  murmured,  "and  I  have  broken 
my  vow.”  And  then,  even  as  he  raised  his  eyes,  there  stood  before 
him  a  shining  apparition,  of  great  beauty.  “I  am  Truth.”  said  the 
figure,  and  smiled  down  upon  him.  And.  as  the  man  gazed  in  silent 
amazement,  the  voice  continued:  "Truly,  you  had  no  need  to  look 
for  me.  for  you  found  me  and  I  have  been  at  your  side  ever  since 
that  day  long  ago  when  you  chose  to  do  rather  than  to  seek.” 

& 


I  DO  NOT  LOVE  THE  PEACE 
THAT  TYRANTS  MAKE 

BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

£«M] 

The  best  guide  from  old  tancu  u  Peace — 
Yet.  Freedom,  thou  const  sanctify  the  sword! 
Bravely  to  do  whale' er  the  time  demands. 
Whether  with  pen  or  iuvrd.  and  not  to  flinch. 
This  u  the  ml(  that  fits  heroic  hands; 

So  are  Truth's  boundaries  widened  inch  by  inch. 

I  do  not  lot*  the  Peace  which  tyrants  ma^e; 

The  calm  she  breeds  let  the  sword's  lightning  brea\ 1 
It  is  the  tyrants  who  have  beaten  out 
Plowshares  C?*  pruning  hoo^J  to  spears  &  swords. 
And  shall  l  pause  and  moralize  and  doubt? 
Whose  vans  run  uutrr  let  him  mete  his  words! 
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WELL-KNOWT 


JOHN  D.  CLUCK,  president  of«be  Santa  Oui  Asaocl»W 
with  offices  in  the  Wool  worth  Boildinf.  New  York  City,  i*  »■ 
official  Krla*  Kiingk  of  the  thousands  of  children  who  write 
the  (  hrintmas  saint  ria  the  Federal  Government.  And  jad{» 
by  the  big  stacks  of  letters  before  him.  his  Job  Is  no  since* 


Of  course  you  have  heard  about  Pha-bc  Snow.  She 
is  almost  as  widely  known  ns  the  famous  Gold  Dust 
Twins.  For  many  year*  she.  all  dressed  up  in  snowy  white, 
has  been  taking  frequent  trips  along  the  Road  of  Anthra¬ 
cite;  and  you  have  been  reading  about  her  soot¬ 
less  journeys  in  railway  booklets  and  posters. 

Rut  do  you  know  who  she  is?  No?  Well, 
sho  never  was  a  reul,  flesh -and -blood  person. 

Sho  is  fictitious.  The  principal  person  behind 
the  Phcebe  Snow  posters  is  Penrhyn  Stanlaws. 
the  artist,  who  draws  the  beautiful  pictures  of 
Phcebe  and  who  is  seen  in  the  photograph  above. 


For  six  or  eight  years  Ray  Stannard 
Baker  (next  above)  was  one  of  this 
country's  half  dozen  leading  muck- 
rakers.  He  wrote  sizzling  magazine 
articles  about  crooked  business  men 
and  politicians.  He  was  bent  on  re¬ 
forming  the  country  in  a  hurry.  Then, 
to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Frank  Crane, 
he  stopped  to  look  at  life.  He  began 
to  think  and  write  about  the  quiet, 
simple  life  of  the  out  of  doors.  His 
work  appeared  under  the  name  of 
David  Grayson,  who  purported  to  be 
a  middle  -  aged  farmer  -  philosopher. 
His  identity  was  a  profound  secret 
for  several  years,  and  is  still  unknown, 
generally,  outside  literary  circles. 


The  handsome  young  woman  at  the 
left  is  Miss  Mary  E.  Evans.  In  the 
business  world  she  is  known  as  Mary 
Elizabeth,  owner  of  a  string  of  com¬ 
bination  tea  rooms  and  candy  shops  in 
Eastern  cities.  She  began  by  making 
molasses  kisses  on  the  kitchen  stove  and 
selling  them  to  the  neighbors.  Then 
she  went  to  New  York  and  built  up  a 
business  that  has  made  her  wealthy. 


Have  you  ever  heard  of  Maude  A.  Kiskuddc 
successful  investor  in  New  York  office  buil 
ings  and  skyscrapers?  If  not.  the  portrait 
the  circle  above  may  give  you  a  clue  to  b 
Identity.  And  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  we  w 
go  a  little  farther  and  say  that  the  count i 
in  general  knows  her  as  a  great  actress,  nr 
that  the  first  half  of  her  nnmc  really 
Maude.  As  n  popular  stage  star  she  hi 
made  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  ar 
has  had  the  gumption  to  salt  most  of  it  (low 
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UNKNOWNS 


To  readers  of  magazine  fiction  thU  mao  I*  known  as  HoU 
•orthy  HaiL  In  the  last  two  or  three  year*  he  has  made 
*  food-sized  Tortune  writing  fiction  and  found  time  to 
publish  “The  Housewife,"  until  it*  recent  absorption  by 
another  magazine-  Ills  real  name  I*  Harold  E.  Porter 


Mark  Crow  has  leather-goods  stores  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  name 
is  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  trade, 
and  many  people  think  Mark  Cross  is 
a  real  person.  He  did  live  some  time 
in  the  long  ago.  but  the  Mark  Cross 
of  to-day  is  Patrick  Francis  Murphy, 
the  famous  after-dinner  speaker.  At 
a  club  dinner  in  New  York  President 
Wilson  heard  Mr.  Murphy  make  a 
witty  speech,  and  was  so  amused  by 
it  that  he  obtained  a  verbatim  copy 
to  read  on  his  way  back  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Oratory  is  a  hobby  with  Mr. 
Murphy,  but  his  talent  for  public  speak¬ 
ing  has  given  him  as  much  general 
distinction  as  his  business  activities. 


Beaunash  (at  the  right)  has  been 
writing  sartorial  notes  for  theatrical 
programs  for  fifteen  years,  and  to 
people  who  attend  the  theatres  in 
New  York  he  is  almost  as  much  an 
institution  as  the  casts  of  characters. 
Beaunash  is  George  Bryan,  a  business 
man.  who  studies  men's  fashions  as 
a  side  line,  getting  his  facts  from 
exclusive  tailors  and  haberdashers. 


The  Marquise  de  Fontenoy  is  one  of  the  oldest 
mill  most  familiar  signatures  in  American  news¬ 
papers.  The  marquise  has  been  writing  daily 
articles  about  foreign  people  and  affairs  for 
twenty-seven  years.  One  paper,  the  Chicago 
"Tribune,”  has  carried  the  letters  ever  since  they 
began  to  appear.  The  Marquise  de  Fontenoy  is 
not  a  woman,  und  never  has  been.  The  name  is  a 
nnm  de  plume  of  F.  Cunliffe-Owen,  veteran  diplo¬ 
mat  and  author  of  book*  and  magazine  nrticles. 
A  good  likeness  of  him  is  seen  in  the  circle  above. 


Here  is  Tad.  who  amuses  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
with  comic  pictures  in  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
He  is  the  creator  of  "Indoor  Sport.”  Silk  Hat  Harry  of 
divorce-suit  fame,  and  Judge  Alexander  Rumhnuscr,  to  whom 
Harry  always  carries  his  domestic  troubles.  Tad 
is  one  of  the  half  dozen  best  comic  newspaper 
artists  in  America,  and  is  chief  among  a  small 
number  who  do  not  sign  their  real  name  to  their 
work.  His  name  is  T.  A.  Dorgan,  and  T,  A, 
and  D  put  together  make  Tad.  Besides  drawing 
daily  comics.  Tad  conducts  a  column  of  humor 
on  the  sport  page  of  a  New  York  evening  paper. 
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EAGLE  SHANNON  GIVES  A 


TREATMENT 


BY  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 


L  e  8  T  E 


A  woman  in  in  on  awful  fit  just  b, 
bring  n  woman.  Erinnt,  what  ean  I  (I 
with  mg  life!  /  might  go  bark  to  m.i 
ranch  and  manage  it  and  turn  million 
into  more  million*.  Not  inspiring.  The 
there  in  marriage.  But  fAtif  i*n’f  an* 
thing  to  do;  it'$  mantlg  nomrthing  f 
hr.  And  there'*  no  “on.  All  the  othr 
thing*  I  ran  do  are  improper — /«*< 
being  a  train  robber. — PROM  THE  DlAKY 

or  Eagijc  Shannon. 


wad  quickly  Faith’s  schoolma'am  sen¬ 
tence*  before  »he  reached  for  the  paper. 

“You  are  resttew,”  her  little  cousin 
had  written.  "It  is  not  beat  for  you 
to  stay  in  New  York,  particularly 
alone,  at  an  expensive,  conspicuous 
hotel  auch  as  the  Van  Reuterdahl. 
You  have  tTied  a  finishing  school  for 
young  ladies  and  smart  society  and 
residence  in  a  settlement  house  and 
hobnobbing  with  the  artistic  set  who 
think  all  the  world's  a  stage  and  all 
the  stage  is  the  region  around  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  and  who  wear  grease 
paint  and  wigs  and  false  beards  on 
their  otherwise  nice,  little,  disap¬ 
pointed  souls.  Your  fortune  and  land 
in  Texas  and  your  beauty  and  unusual 
strength  and  your  love  of  adventure 
maka  me  live  in  daily  dread  that 
the  Sunday  supplement  will  get  you. 
Either  come  and  live  with  us  or  go 
back  to  Ked  Hud  and  Colonel  Simp¬ 
son  Sydrach.  Remember  that  you 
said  yourself,  Eagle  Shannon,  that 
the  greatest  danger  to  women—” 


YOUNG  Mis.  Shannon  and  Fat- 
paused  one  wintry  afternoon  t- 
look  down  an  uptown  cross  street  in 
New  York.  After  a  moment's  hrsita 
tion  they  both  decided  to  turn  int- 
and  walk  down  that  street,  Fate  an. 
Eagle  Shannon. 

Two  rows  of  residences  faced  each 
other,  block  after  block  over  toward  th. 
North  River,  beyond  which  the  Iasi 
glow  of  cold  dusk  projected  a  pink 
light  upon  the  asphalt  surface  of  th. 
way  and  upon  the  hollow-sounding 
brick  sidewalks.  The  residences  gas 
ing  stupidly  at  each  other,  respectabl. 
and  affluent,  exhibited  some  slight  indi 
vldunlity.  Just  as  their  owners  might 
hut  in  the  main  conformed  to  conven 
tmnulity  and  smugness.  If  they  noticed 
much  of  anything  which  was  going  on 
In  the  world,  It  was  the  unusual  fact 
that,  except  for  the  bright,  alluring 
figure  of  youthful  Miss  Shannon,  no' 
another  living  soul,  as  yet,  was 
anywhere  within  sight. 

Whether  the  girl  fromTexaa  had  | 
acquired  her  easy,  graceful,  and 
ground-covering  stride  during  her 
year*  on  the  rolling  prairies  or 
obtained  it  ns  a  legacy  from  the  | 
beautiful,  full  •  blooded  Cherokee 
who  had  been  her  grandmother, 
these  becurtained,  many-storied 
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two  or  three  steps  he  wheeled  about 
suddenly.  "You  want  adventure?" 
he  aaid.  “Huh  I  If  you  want  adven- 
ocm'f  see  me.  I'll  do  so  met  hint  that'll  atlonUh  her"  ture.  go  and  live  at  No.  138  the  way 

1  do!" 

The  sincerity,  the  pussion,  tho  hu- 
"I  am  pained  and  surprised,"  he  replied.  “But  It  man  weakness  of  these  words  dissolved  all  the  bar- 

is  a  fitting  climax  for  what  has  gone  on  in  there!”  rier  conventions  in  a  flood  of  the  common  tide  in 

He  pointed  at  the  house.  which,  without  often  recognising  it,  we  all  are 

While  he  was  pointing  Eagle  walked  on;  she  swimming.  Eagle  felt  thin  Curiosity,  too.  bent 

wondered  what  had  gone  on  within  the  house,  hut  its  persistent  drum  like  a  ballyhoo  man  outside 

it  did  not  appear  to  her  necessary  or  discreet  to  In-  the  tent  of  the  Oriental  dancers. 

Eire.  The  man,  in  spite  of  his  contortions,  had  some  “Why?”  Eagle  began. 

Unction  of  appearance;  he  was  not  far  from  forty;  “I'll  tell  you  why."  said  the  distinguished  stranger, 
his  unt-earded  features  had  the  peculiar  strength  of  "I  grabbed  my  hat  as  I've  often  grabbed  It  before, 

successful  American  males,  with  the  mouth  of  a  I  went  out  with  the  intention  of  never  returning, 

sphinx  and  the  eyes  of  a  saddened  child;  his  cVothea  I  meant  to  look  on  the  wine  while,  when.  as.  and  if, 

spoke  of  dollars  and  conservation.  He  did  not  look  it  was  red.  I  meant  to  take  a  blond  chorus  girl 

like  a  villain.  Yet  Eagle  walked  on.  through  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  on  a  motor- 

Not  until  she  reached  the  middle  of  the  second  cycle!  Then  I  gave  all  that  up  and  thought  of  how 

block  beyond  did  she  realise  that  he  was  following  natural  I  would  look  when  the  police  boat  hauled  me 

her.  A  little  glance  over  her  shoulder  revealed  to  out  of  the  North  River.  The  devil  of  it  Is  that  now 

her.  she  fancied,  the  general  impression  given  forth  I’m  hungry,  dinner  is  ready,  and  there  isn’t  any- 

by  a  man  who  wishes  to  draw  near  and  say  some-  thing  to  do." 

thing  but  hesitates.  She  reached  the  corner,  turned  “You’re  married!"  said  Eagle, 
it  and  walked  on.  So  did  he  “So  I  am  led  to  understand,"  he  replied.  "Further 

Darkness  was  coming  on.  Few  people  were  on  the  than  that,  I  am  nonplused,  faxed,  in  n  disreputable 

avenue.  “Well?”  Mid  Eagle  turning  around  state  of  Trankncw.  May  I  inquire,  do  you  know  any- 

“Don’t  be  angry."  the  man  said.  “I  got  your  thing  about  women?  They  are  like  immortality, 

letter.  I  happen  to  be  a  timid  man.  Therefore  aren’t  they— hoped  for  and  dreaded,  something  about 

I  hesitated.”  which  you  can  believe  anything  you  like  and  prove 

“If  I  wrote  you.  I  reckon  I’m  sorry."  she  said  nothing?” 
ironically.  “You  certainly  are  a  timid  man."  Eagle  laughed. 

"I  did  not  My  that  you  wrote  me.  What  I  in-  "I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  her.”  said  he  gloomily, 
tended  to  say  was  that  when  I  had  my  spill  I  dropped  “I  think  I  am  the  most  wretched  mun  alive.  She—" 
a  pocketfulof  letters,  note*,  and  papers  When  I  picked  "I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  listen,"  Eagle  pro- 
them  up  I  found  this.  Look  at  it-  Is  it  yours?”  tested.  "Let’s  walk  toward  the  river.  What  is  the 

She  glanced  at  the  opened  sheet  of  note  paper  trouble?  Isn’t  it  unusual  to  bare  these  matters  to  a 

which  he  thrust  forth;  the  light  from  a  cigar-store  stranger?” 

window  fell  upon  the  man’s  strong  but  white  and  "Great  Scott!  1  can’t  keep  silent  any  longer,  and 
cared- for  fingers  and  upon  a  page  of  writing  in  the  one  can’t  talk  to  one’s  friends.  There’s  a  rule 

familiar,  prim,  carefully  margined  hand  of  her  against  it  A  man  is  supposed  to  think  of  his  wife 

cousin  Faith,  who  had  surprised  her  by  marrying  only  as  the  lovely  creature  in  a  dinner  gown  who 
the  English  army  captain  and  who.  after  the  man-  coos  like  a  charming  hostess.  Besides,  she  is  a  wan¬ 
ner  of  Massachusetts  tribesfdk.  delighted  in  giving  derful  woman.  She  is  good  and  beautiful  and  bright 
advice  to  the  inseearr  from  any  po-ition  of  security.  She  is  adorable.  Oh.  that's  the  trouble.  My  stars. 

Partly  because  of  her  astonishment  that  -he  had  it's  simply  awful!  On  top  of  all  that  you  don’t  know 

dropped  this  i**e  from  the  pocket  of  her  dark-green  who  we  are,  anyway."  He  threw  his  hands  apart, 

walking  suit,  and  partly  because  the  man  held  the  •*!  don’t  believe  there  is  another  ease  like  this  in 

crested  note  paper  spread  wide,  as  if  inviting  her  existence.  It’s  fiendish.  It’s  a  grinning,  horrible 
to  recognize  and  identify  every  word  upon  it.  Eagle  face  lurking  in  the  house.  It's  a  fearful  mystery!" 


WHEN  Miss  Shannon  had  reached  a  place  on  the 
sidewalk  near  the  bottom  of  these  same  step*  the 
portal  was  opened  again  and  a  man  appeared  hastily 
jamming  a  derby  upon  his  head  and  then  slamming 
the  heavy  door  after  him.  There  was  distress  upon 
his  face.  She  would  not  have  given  him  more  than  a 
glance  had  he  not  been  forced  upon  her  attention. 
He  was  forced  upon  her  attention  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  footing  he  found  as  he  started  down  was 
upon  the  skim  of  ice  laid  by  Destiny  and  the  Swedish 
assistant.  Both  of  his  shoes  flew  forth,  and  down  the 
whole  stone  flight  he  came,  gesticulating  with  arras 
and  legs  as  one  who  barters  for  the  sale  of  the  world. 
His  hat  rolled  into  the  gutter,  n  fountain  pen  jumped 
from  the  waistcoat,  over  which,  at  the  start,  he  had 
been  trying  to  button  his  coat,  and  he  came  to  rest  in 
a  Hitting  posture  not  more  than  a  foot  from  the  spot 
toward  which  Mis#  Shannon  had  leaped  to  avoid 
him.  At  this  moment  he  uttered  a  useful  brief  word 
to  describe  that  which  is  second-best  after  Inferno. 
"Are  you  hurt?”  asked  the  girl  from  Texas. 
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“What  is  ft’"  “ske.1  Eagle  excitedly.  She  thought 
of  murders,  morphine,  and  marine**.  The  thought* 
which  the  man  had  allowed  to  come  back  to  hi*  mind 
had  contorted  hi*  face. 

"Why,  IH  tell  you,"  said  he.  "Take  this  after¬ 
noon  ns  n  sample.  I  bought  a  bunch  of  roses  for  her 
on  my  way  home.  She  appeared  pleased,  and  then 
she  asked  me  why  I  hud  stopped  at  a  florist'*  down¬ 
town.  I  said  because  I  hud  stopped  to  telephone. 
She  wanted  to  know  to  whom  I  telephoned.  I  told 
her  to  my  club.  She  wanted  to  know  why  I  hadn’t 
telephoned  from  the  office,  and  I  said:  ‘Because  I 
didn't  want  my  assistants  to  hear,  as  it  was  about 
some  investments.'" 

"Go  on,”  said  Mias  Shannon. 

"She  said:  'I  think  you  net  very  mysteriously.’ 
So  I  took  out  the  securities  which  had  been  left  at  the 
club  by  my  broker*  and  showed  them  to  her.  She  said : 
‘Jack,  there  was  a  time  when  you  took  me  into  your 
confidence.’  I  said:  'Well,  haven’t  I  now?  Haven't 
I  told  you?’  She  said:  'Of  course,  when  I  forced  it 
from  you.'  I  said:  'Oh.  my  girl,  what  nonsense!”' 

"Go  on,”  said  Eagle. 

"Then  she  claimed  that  1  had  raised  my  voice. 
She  said  the  servants  could  hear  me;  that  the  least 
I  could  do  was  not  to  let  the  domestics  know  her 
humiliation,  I  said:  'What  do  you  meat,  by  humilia¬ 
tion?’  She  said:  'I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  The 
incident  is  closed.  I  still  think  it  was  very  funn) 
about  your  going  out  to  telephone.'  Then  I  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  be  angry  under  any  circumstances. 
So  1  laughed  und  said:  'Oh.  whut  docs  it  all  amount 
to,  dear  one?'  and  turned  away.  She  said:  'You 
needn't  call  me  dear  one  after  the  way  you  have 
talked  to  me  this  afternoon.  I  was  so  happy  until 
you  came.' " 

Eagle  chuckled.  "And  then?" 

"Why  then  I  said:  'I  haven't  done  a  damnrd 
thing!’  She  glared  at  me  and  said:  ’I  never  ex- 
ported  thia — you  have  cursed  me!’  I  said:  'I  did 
not  curse  you.’  She  said:  'There  is  a  brutal  streak 
in  you.  Jack.’ " 

"Then  she  bogan  to  cry."  sugg>  -ted  Mias  Shannon 

"How  did  you  know?  She 
did  cry.  Yes.  So  I  said: 

‘What  on  earth  have  I  done? 

1  suppose  I  had  always—' 

But  she  interrupted  me,  ’I 
suppose  you  have  forgotten 
what  you  said  about  my 
brother  William  that  day 
we  went  motoring  luoking 
for  country  houses.  Of 
course  you've  forgotten 
that!’  I  said:  ’All  I  told 
you  about  Bill  wa*  that 
he  wuh  fired  from  college.’ 

She  said:  'You  lost  your 
tem|H<r  and  showed  your 
true  nature.  I  think  I've 
stood  about  enough.'" 


EAGLE  smiled.  She  in¬ 
quire,!:  "Didn't  she  *ay 
that  she  had  given  you  the 
best  years  of  her  life?" 

"By  George,  she  did,” 
cried  the  other.  "W'hy, 
that’s  exactly  what  she 
said  I  And  then  I  coughed 
and  she  said:  ’I  wish  you'd 
get  over  that  disagreeable 
habit  of  clearing  your 
throat.  It  sounds  just  like 
our  grocer’s  boy.’  And  that 
was  too  much;  there’s  al¬ 
ways  something  which 
comes  sooner  or  later  which 
is  too  much.  So  she  said' 
'Where  are  you  going?'  and 
I  said:  'Never  mind  where 
I’m  going.  I'm  not  going 
to  stand  this.'  Then  I  went 
out  and  grahbed  my  hat. 
She  called  after  me:  'Re- 
member  that  this  time  it 
was  not  1  who  began  it. 
I  can’t  ait  in  silence  and 
hear  you  malign  my  own 
dear  brother.'  And  then  I 
roared  and  slammed  the 
door.” 

"Walk  a  little  faster.  I'm 
cold,"  said  Eagle  sweetly. 
When  she  wished  she  could 
conceal  any  emotions  which 
might  come  out  upon  her 
sensitive  face  or  through 
her  warm,  slow,  sympa¬ 
thetic  voice.  “Don't  you 
think  there  are  other  cases 
like  this?" 

"Yea,  I  suppose  there 
are,"  he  said  reluctantly. 
"My  mother  was  like  that 
sometimes.  It  gave  me  a 


horror  even  as  a  child.  I  honestly  believe  that  was 
the  reason  I  waited  until  I  was  thirty-three  before  I 
married.  I  did  everything  to  protect  myself  against 
it.  I  married  a  girl  with  the  disposition  of  a  ripe 
squash  lying  in  the  sun.  She  had  had  every  ad¬ 
vantage.  She  came  from  a  fine  old  family.  She 
was  a  great  belle.  Everybody  said  I  was  lucky. 
Once  a*  a  precaution  I  purposely  lost  our  way  on  a 
mountain  top  and  we  had  to  stay  out  all  night  in 
the  rain  with  nothing  to  eat.  Why.  *he  was  as 
cheerful  as  a  June  morning  from  beginning  to  end!" 

"Of  course!"  said  Eagle:  “That  didn't  prove  any¬ 
thing.  That  was  IrsvWr.  Trouble  isn't  the  mu". 
My  dear  sir,  trouble  is  the  cure.” 

The  man  .hook  his  bead  from  side  to  side  sadly 
as  if  comprehension  hurt  the  apparatus  within. 

"I’m  an  architect."  he  said.  “And  it's  too  much 
for  me.  I've  done  everything  in  the  world  for  her. 
We  have  all  the  luxuries." 

“And  what  docs  she  do  with  her  time*" 

H’llF,  unfortunate  designer  of  bouse*  and  churches 
1  gasped.  -Why.  she  is  the  home  maker."  said  he 
“I  always  supposed  that  was  what  she  would  do  and 
what  she  was  doing.” 

Eagle  sniffed 

"Well."  said  the  other,  somewhat  indignantly. 
"Maybe  you  can  furnish  a  cure.  Maybe  you  know 
all  about  it.  Perhaps  you  know  what  to  do.  Per¬ 
haps  you'd  undertake  the  treatment." 

“I  would."  replied  Eagle  gravely. 

"You  would?"  he  exclaimed  scornfully.  "Well, 
how  would  you  go  about  it,  I'd  like  to  know." 

"First,  tell  me  this:  What  is  the  dominant  char¬ 
acteristic  of  your  wife?" 

He  thought  a  long  time.  He  said  at  last:  "By 
George.  I  think  it's  respectability.  She  >s  conven¬ 
tional,  very.  She  is  conservative.  She  is  proud  of 
regularity.  All  her  family,  except  this  brother 
Bill  of  her*,  are  very  regular.  They  have  all  been 
what  are  called  ’nice  people'  foe  generations — not 
a  breath  against  their  honor,  no  smirch  on  the 
name,  a  fearful  horror  of  any  scandal  or  reflection. 


Why.  if  she  forgot  to  give  a  nickel  to  a  car  con¬ 
ductor.  she  would  send  five  cento  in  stamp*  to  the 
street  railroad  company.  I  think  that  is  her  dom¬ 
inant  characteristic." 

“Well,  well  attack  her  on  that."  said  Eagle  firmly. 

“How?" 

"I  don't  know  yet,"  she  replied,  wriggling  with 
joy.  "But  I  will  think  of  a  plan.  One  will  come  to  me." 

He  appeared  to  be  seized  by  some  dread. 

•Oh,  a*  for  that,  you  need  not  be  frightened,"  she 
said,  divining  his  thought.  “Why,  you  need  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  plan  at  all!" 

He  stopped  at  the  corner,  under  the  arc  light,  pul 
on  a  pair  of  spectacles  with  tortoise-shell  rims  and 
gazed  at  her  doubtfully.  Then  a  helpless  expression 
came  into  his  face. 

“Are  you  sure  »he  wouldn’t  connect  me  with  it?” 

“Perfectly  sure." 

A  gleam  of  hope  appeared  to  brighten  his  features. 

"You  must  think  I'm  a  madman,"  he  said.  “No 
one  but  a  madman  would  enlist  the  aid  of  a  young 
girl,  a  stranger.  Ha!  That's  the  point,  Miss 
Shannon." 

“You  know  my  name!" 

"In  the  letter.  I  suppose  I  was  cautious.  Usuully 
I'm  a  devilishly  cautious  fellow.  Only  I've  learned 
to  trust  you.  Miss  Shannon.  'Pon  my  word,  I  do. 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  who  I  um.  I’m  Applegate, 
architect.  J.  Fortescuc  Applegate.  You’ll  know 
because  my  little  sister.  Christine  Applegate,  wa*  at 
Miss  Kwingham  Bayer's  school.  We  roared  about 
the  way  you  left  there.  Now,  my  wife,  Alicia — " 
He  paused.  "Well,  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag  "  In- 
said.  "But  a  drowning  mun  snatches,  clutches,  and 
grab*  for  straws.  What  do  you  propose  to  do?" 

Eagle  looked  up  and  down  the  street  mischievously 
and  in  the  manner  of  a  conspirator  who  may  be  over¬ 
heard.  She  lowered  her  voice. 

Applegate  leaned  toward  her  to  listen.  Suddenly 
he  gave  forth  into  the  tingling  cold  air  a  rour  of 
laughter.  "Oh.  my  stars!”  he  shouted.  "Oh.  that's 
rich!  Oh.  that  beat*  the  submarine!  Trouble  isn’t 
the  cause,  but  the  cure,  you  say!  And  that’s  the 

kind  of  trouble?  That’s 
what  you  propose?  Oh,  I 
say!  Wow!" 

Eagle  smiled.  She  wa* 
thinking  that  she  would 
not  go  back  to  Texas  at 


You  and  the  gang  can  trll  it  lo  the  judge."  watd  the  man 


"Don e!"  said  be  a*  if 
elosing  u  bargain.  "You 
are  Inspired!  I'll  send  yon 
a  check  to  pay  for  the  ex¬ 
pense*  of  the  explosion  to¬ 
morrow.  And  my  house, 
it's  No.  13R.  You  won’* 
forget  it?”  Suddenly  his 
face  fell.  "Now-  I've  got  to 
go  home,"  he  said  woefully. 

"Hut  you  love  her,  don't 
you?"  asked  Eagle. 

He  looked  up  quickly 
and  swallowed, 

"Oh.  I  know,"  said  she, 
"I'm  not  very  old.  hut  I 
know  You  hate  to  see  your 
own  love  die,  don't  you? 
You  hate  to  see  it  killed  sn 
trivially,  don’t  you?  I’m 
»o  sorry,  Mr.  Applegate, 
for  you  and  the  thousand* 
of  men — ’’ 

"Thousands!"  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  "Why.  there  isn’t 
a  parallel-" 

"Each  one  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  says  that,"  inter¬ 
rupted  Eagle.  "My  dad  told 
me  he  knew  several  hun- 
dred  himself  right  In  Texas. 
Each  one  think*  he  is  in  a 
unique  difficulty." 

She  held  out  her  hand, 
"Good  night." 

"The  others  don't  know 
what  they’re  talking  about !" 
he  shouted  after  her. 

T  F  Eagle  had  been  of  more 
*  mature  years,  her  con¬ 
science  would  not  have 
troubled  her;  a*  a  matter 
of  fart,  she  lay  awake  star¬ 
ing  up  at  the  celling  of  her 
lied  room  in  the  luxurious 
suite  at  the  Van  Reuter- 
Hahl  with  the  impression 
that  she  had  given  too  little 
consideration  for  this  Alicia 
Applegate,  an  unfortunate 
woman  whom  she  had 
never  seen. 

As  a  result  of  this,  while 
*hc  had  coffee  and  egg*  in 
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"T1THAT  with  these  young  Khooli  aboard  ship  and 

W  chocolate  caramels  where  bottled  beer  wo*  one 
time  in  the  cantina.  'tl*  a  changed  navy  we've 
come  to.” 

There  was  Porto  Bello  with  lU  painted  wall*, 
there  was  the  liln-rty  boat  at  the  gangway.  and  there 
Wan  Monajfhan  with  nothinit  but  abuse  for  all  prea- 
cnt  In.tltutlona. 

"  'Two.  a  ie toil  adventure  the  navy  «»«  once,  but 
'ti»  a  kind  of  factory  they  would  be  making  of  It. 
with  pay  days,  not  rightin’  day*.  the  grand  thing  to 
be  lookin’  for'ard  to. 

"And  oh,"  he  sigh*  after  n  breath,  "the  hearty 
argument*  a  liberty  party  would  find  to  their  elbow* 
In  any  foreign  port  of  importance  in  the  old  day»! 
Hut  now  ptihV’ 

"Monaghan."  I  say*.  "U  it  in  human  nature, 
do  you  think,  to  alter  ao  wonderfully  in  one  *hort 
generation  T" 

"  Tlin't  me.”  aaya  Monaghan,  "that  read*  shelve* 
«.f  books  from  the  ship’s  library,  includin'  poetry. 
Go  on,  you;  cling  to  your  hopeful  views,  till  some 
day  you  die  of  them.  But  for  me.  Ill  go  with  you 
on  no  shore  liberty  this  day." 

So  over  the  side  I  went  without  Monaghan,  but  our 
executive  him  we  called  Regulations— was  there  to 
speed  our  going  from  the  gangway  grating. 

"Remember,  now."  say*  Regulations,  "no  street 
brawlings  and  no  ordering  round*  of  Intoxicating 
drinks  in  cantinas.  Whoever  isn't  there  when  the 
liberty  boat  leaves  the  landing  pier  this  afternoon, 
and  whoever  return*  aboard  here  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  liquor  I  shall  send  ’em  to  the  brig.  And 
don't  think  for  one  moment  that  any  one  of  you  can 
fool  me  with  any  cock-and-bull  story  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  you." 

No  great  evil  in  Regulations,  but  a  pity.  I  was 
thinking,  he  would  not  leave  a  little  more  to  our 
imagination  and  maybe  good  intentions.  Some  of 
us  there  were,  I  knew,  that  would  like  to  think  that 
’twas  maybe  not  altogether  fear  of  the  ship’s  disci¬ 
pline  would  be  holding  us  to  our  good  behavior. 

MEDITATING,  maybe  aadly  I  was.  on  the  distrust 
of  Regulations  and  the  defection  of  Monaghan, 
when  I  looked  up  to  find  my*elf  abreast  of  a  cantina 
that  was  run  by  an  Americanised  native  called  Tony, 
the  same  who  one  time  kept  a  fruit  stand  on  West 
Street  in  New  York  till  he  discovered  that  bananas 
and  pineapple*  and  lemons  were  not  the  most  staple 
article*  o'  diet  on  the  water  front  of  a  great  Ameri¬ 
can  port.  "Tony.”  I  say*.  "  ’twould  grieve  a  certain 
superior  officer  of  my  ship  exceedingly  were  I  to 
order  one  single  draft  of  spirituous  liquor  on  thi* 
my  first  day  of  liberty  in  tvro  months.  But  'tia  no 
summer  resort  on  'he  New  England  coast,  this  Is. 
Will  you.  in  God's  name,  give  me  something  to  cool 
the  blaxing  throat  of  me?" 

“When  I  tended  bar  in  a  hotel  one  time  in  a 
prohibition  State  in  your  country."  say*  West  Street 
Tony,  "we  made  one  drink  especially  for  temper¬ 
ance  people.  I  mix  one  now.”  he  says;  and  he  did. 


“  Lemonado  Porto  Bello  we  call  that  down  here." 

“  Ti*  satisfying."  I  said;  and  had  another,  and 
passed  on  my  way. 

“Twas  truly  a  beautiful  port— Porto  Bello— in 
the  low  latitudes:  and  there  were  little  children  play¬ 
ing  in  the  streets  and  long-tailed  birds  tinging  in 
the  trees;  and  from  one  place  to  another  I  passed, 
having  here  and  there  along  the  way  a  lemonado 
Porto  Bello  by  way  of  abat.ng  the  heat  of  the  hot 
morning  Ami  to.  until  approaching  noon  found  me 
under  the  portales  of  a  hold  on  a  flne  high  hill. 

’Twas  in  truth  a  hot  morning.  The  Hot  Coast 
the  guide  booka  in  the  ship’s  library  called  all  that 
country,  and  no  misname  in  that;  but  when  a 
waiter  step*  up  with  a  nrglijay  air  and  a  towel  and 
swipe*  a  battalion  of  ramp  ng  flies  from  the  marble 
•Irek  of  my  table  to  the  scuppers  of  the  sidewalk, 
and  says:  “Vairy  gooda  beer  on  ieey— two  bottlaa 
for-r  da  one- a  poo."  bke  a  friendly  soul  who  would 
help  out  a  thirsty  and  innocent  foreigner.  I  said  no. 

“No,"  I  said;  “no  intoxicating  beverages  will  I 
order  myself  this  day.  Lemonado  Porto  Bello,"  I 
said;  "duo"— holding  up  two  linger*  to  maybe  help 
out  his  lack  of  hi*  own  language.  "One  for  me. 
one  for  him."  I  said,  and  pointing  to  a  glass  a  young 
fellow  with  on  air  of  preoccupation  and  melancholy 
at  the  next  table  had  standing  empty  to  his  elbow. 

“Bueno,  bueno!"  said  the  waiter  and  in  good  sea- 
son.  brought  me  one  and  replaced  the  empty  glass  of 
the  abstracted  young  man  with  the  other. 

It  was.  as  I  said,  a  hot  day.  As  to  that.  I’re  yet 
to  see  a  morning  in  twenty  year*  of  cruising  on  that 
blasted  roast  when  it  wasn’t  hot  Sitting  in  the 
shade  of  the  portales  on  that  high  hill  and  almost  a 
tree  re  coming  in  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  —even 
so.  all  ready  to  soak  iced  Porto  Bello  lemonado*  into 
me:  even  so  it  wa*  hot 

And  while  I’m  waiting  there  having  another 
lemonade,  and  by  and  by  another  and  another,  a 
young  girl  enter*  the  shade  of  the  portales;  and  no 
man  could  carry  two  eyes  in  his  head  and  not  notice 
the  loveliness  of  her.  Lovely  ond  good.  I  could  feel 
it  in  the  air  when  I  wasn't  looking  straight  at  her. 
Women’s  hats  and  men’s  cigarette*  bobbed  in  high 
approval,  and  the  watery  eyes  of  two  gray-whiskered 
old  rounders  grew  almost  bright  and  decent  to  look 
at  when  from  over  the  tops  of  their  newspaper*  they 
gazed  after  her  in  passing. 

My  little  table  wa*  up  by  the  main  entrance,  and 
as  if  for  no  more  than  to  let  her  lovely  glance  rest 
on  some  manly  creature  who  might  be  sitting  unat¬ 
tached  in  the  neighborhood,  she  stopped  on  the  low¬ 
est  step  of  the  hotel  doorway  and  her  eyes  were 
slanted  in  my  general  direction. 

“Jeepers!"  I  said  to  myself,  for  even  with  a  gray 
hair  here  and  there  impinging  on  the  black  mop 
above  ray  temples — even  so.  I  needed  no  ship’s  sur¬ 
geon  to  testify  that  the  pension  list  wa*  a  long  way 
from  me  yet-  And  as  for  the  rank,  'twas  well  I 
knew  that  when  the  heart  goes  cruising  ’tis  little 
the  rank  matters.  Gunner’s  mate,  even  as  an  ad¬ 


miral  of  the  line,  may  well  have  hi*  fair  romance; 
that  I  knew. 

But  what  man  of  intelligence  and  natively  good 
intention*  may  run  riot  through  the  year*  of  tem¬ 
pestuous  youth  and  not  arrive  some  day  at  n  Im>- 
latcd  wisdom?  After  another  upward  glance  I 
saw  that  not  for  me  was  that  look  of  virginal  yearn¬ 
ing  and  distro*.  The  line  of  Are  of  her  gaze  had 
for  its  tnrgrt  the  buck  of  the  head  of  the  young 
fellow  so  melancholy  and  uhstructed  who  was  gazing 
on  the  blue  water*  of  the  Gulf  from  the  next  table. 

“Jeepers!”  I  said  to  myself,  "is  he  asleep  or 
what?”  and  aUivc  my  lemonade  I  points  a  soft 
cough  at  him. 

But  no  sign  from  him.  and  I  roughed  again— the 
short  double  rough  which  I*  the  signal  among  ull 
males  from  Kamchatka  to  Punta  Arena*,  sailing  east 
«r  west,  north  or  south,  great  or  little  c  rele*.  ns 
you  please — for  all  male*  above  the  age  of  appren¬ 
tice  boys  to  stand  to  attention  that  ’ti*  lovely 
ladles  coming  over  the  side. 

But  never  a  sign  of  hearing  from  him.  and  "Mucho 
cali-ro,  mucho  heato,”  1  said  respectfully,  and  with 
a  side  look  of  apology,  meaning  in  that  way  to  inti¬ 
mate  to  the  lovely  creature  that  I  had  gone  u*  far 
as  the  regulation*  would  permit  a  rough  and  simple 
nature  who  hadn’t  been  formally  introduced. 

I  thought  she  would  step  down  on  to  the  walk  lie- 
side  us  there  to  speak,  but  a  voice  from  within  the 
hotel  called  <>ut:  "Marguerite!  Marguerite!”  A 
firm,  commanding  voice  it  wa*.  and  with  it  the  lovely 
vision  faded  somewhere  Into  the  forbidding  dark 
»<et  ween  -decks  of  the  hotel. 

BY  and  by  the  chin  of  the  young  fellow  at  the  next 
table  lifted  off  hi*  che*t,  his  eyes  eamo  slowly  hark 
from  the  blue  water*  or  whatever  it  was  they  were 
staring  at — to  the  white  marble  top  of  his  table, 
and  he  stared,  purzled,  at  his  full  glass.  "1  thought 
I  drank  that."  he  says,  and  has  a  sip  of  it 

“I  never  ordered  anything  like  that.”  he  says,  and 
shove*  it  from  him.  and  then  he  spies  me.  "Excuse 
me."  he  says,  "but  did  you  speak?” 

“I  did."  1  says,  "but  so  long  ago  that  I’ve  most  lost 
the  use  of  my  tongue.  But  no  harm;  III  speak  now 
again,"  and  I  clapped  my  hands  and  “Muchacho! 
Boyo!”  I  call*.  “Oono  lemonado  plaino— and  oo no 
lemonado  Porto  Bello  with  much  frlo—  you  knowco— 
mucho  iccjro  and  hurry  like  helleo!” 

And  I  explained  to  the  young  fellow  how  long 
year*  twek  my  chum  Monaghan  had  taught  me  how 
to  talk  these  tropic  languages;  the  way  to  do  was 
to  wave  both  hand*,  stick  an  “o”  on  to  every  other 
word  and  yell  like  a  boson’s  mate  in  the  morning 
watch,  and.  with  the  waiter  maybe  knowing  a  little 
American  to  help  you  out.  you  could  get  what  you 
ordered  every  time. 

“But  I'm  wondering  who  it  was  called  her.”  I  said 
when  the  lemonades  had  come.  "There  she  was  sort 
of  standing  on  one  foot  like  she  wanted  to  talk  to 
somebody,  and  I  know  that  somebody  wasn't  me. 
when  ‘Marguerite!’  the  voice  said  suddenly — like 
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that— and  she  was  £one.  with  sighs  soft  as 

bubbles  in  tl)e  of  a  torpedo  to  mark  her  going.” 

“Marguerite .  *  says  the  young  fellow,  comm? 
wonderfully  back  to  life.  "What  did  she  look  like?" 

“Queen  o'  the  Movies— nothin*  lets  for  looks,  but 
with  a  touch  o'  home  and  mother  and  little  babies 
clinging  to  her  neck," 

“That's  Marguerite!  Why  didn’t  you  call  me?” 
he  says. 

He  reminded  me  in  his  indignation  of  the  rookies 
aboard  ship  when  they're  first  shook  up  to  go  on 
night  watch.  If  you  don’t  haul  ’em  out  of  their 
hammocks  and  throw  them  ten  feet  down  the  pas¬ 
sageway  by  their  necks  and  ankles,  they  bellow  to 
the  skipper  at  the  mast  next  morning  how  no  one 
called  them.  But  I  would  not  tell  him  that.  !-et  him 
who  ha*  never  felt  the  sting  of  the  barbed  arrow 
rub  salt  in  the  wound  it  makes. 

"I  coughed  so  loud  at  you  the  second  time  that  1 
hnd  all  the  Johnnies  along  the  row  looking  up  over 
their  coffee  derai-tasseys.  and  all  the  stout  seiioras 
were  eying  me  with  more  than  ordinary  female  sus¬ 
picion,"  was  all  I  said  to  that. 

He  run  inside  the  hotel  then.  By  and  by  he  comes 
back.  “.She  wus  here,  but  she’s  gone,  the  clerk  doesn't 
know  where." 

"I'm  *«rry  to  hear  that.”  I  says;  and.  moved  by  my 
further  words  of  sympathy,  he  tell*  me  how  he’s  been 
steaming  in  the  wake  of  the  beautiful  young  lady 
through  seven  European  monarchies  ami  four  Cen¬ 
tral  American  republics,  and  of  how  whenever  he 
thought  he  was  safe  alongside  the  mother  would  up 
anchor  and  leave  him  riding  !«•  a  loncxene  mooring 
in  the  dark  of  some  foreign  port. 

“Just  ten  minutes  with  Marguerite  and  her  mother 
together  and  I  know  I  could  explain  how  It  came 
about  1  got  mixed  up  in  what  they  think  was  a  dis¬ 
graceful  row.  but  I  can't  get  the  chance." 


while.”  And  he  agree®  it  might.  So  “Boyo!  Mucha-  himself  from  a  file  of  his  comrades,  and.  marching 
cho!”  I  hail  the  waiter.  "Duo— two-©  seat  so  for  the  stiffly  up  on  to  the  band  stand,  said:  “What  d'you- 
bullfighteo!  You  knowco — good  seats© — the  besto!”  uns  mean  tollin'  this  yer  nigger  to  play  that-a-onv 
"Bueno,  senor.”  says  the  waiter,  and  hurries  off,  for?  1  was  bawn  'n'  raised  in  Jaw-juh.  In  Jaw-juh, 
and  pretty  soon  is  bock  with  two  yellow  tickets  for  and  my  daddy  fit  with  Lee,”  and  he  whulrd  our 
three  pesos  each,  proving  again  what  I'd  said  about  dancing  bluejacket  under  the  car. 

Calking  the  language.  The  band  leader  was  playing  an  instrument  that 

Twas  the  advice  of  the  waiter  to  take  a  blue  line  sounded  like  a  currycomb  rubbing  across  a  battle 
trolley  car  for  the  bull  ring,  the  same  being  quick  hatch.  Swishy-swishy.  it  was  going,  with  n  loud 
and  cheap.  But  it  was  no  blue  or  any  other  colored  r-r-rump-umph  every  few  bars,  and  it  was  shaped 
trolley  ear  that  I  hailed  from  the  shadow  of  the  hotel  »  long-necked  pumpkin.  This  the  young  native 

portale*.  No.  no.  A  rakish,  two-horsepower  cruiser  of  J*w-juh  grabbed  by  its  long  neck  and  bent  in 
of  low  freeboard- that  was  the  craft  befitting  two  »*'eral  places  over  the  leader’s  skull. 

American  ser.crs  of  importance  to  go  sailing  through  . .  .... 

the  street*  of  Porto  Bdlo  on  a  hot  day  to  a  bullfight.  'INHERE  was  a  platoon  of  native  policemen  standing 

and.  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  benighted  place  ^  by  and  another  platoon  within  easy  signal  distance, 

might  be  fully  informed  of  our  high  rating.  1  stuck  " ;lh  fir»«  ot  ^  band  for  h,  lP  «h"t 

both  feet  out  over  the  port  side.  "And  I  want  to  see  platoon  came  limbering  up,  not  forgetting  to  pass 

any  five-foot  spig  policeman  try  to  put  'em  bark  ,he  wort  for  'b«*ir  watchman*  ns  they  came, 

inboard.”  I  said  But  waiting  in  line  for  their  tickets,  or  sampling 

So  policeman  tried  to.  and  in  due  season  and  good  in  ,hcir  strolling*  the  wares  above  and  beneath  the 

order  we  made  entrance  to  a  plara  that  was  crowded  P'led-up  tables,  were  a  few  files  and  boatload*  of  our 

with  long-legged  tab'es  piled  hieh  with  chile  con  0,rn  marine,  and  bluejacket.,  and  these  now  came 

carnes  and  olla  podridas  and  various  other  com-*-  «"•»»■*  “P  to  the  battle  line,  meaning  harm  to 

tibles  indigenous  to  the  region;  and  under  the  table*  "*»***■  Particular,  but  curious  to  know  what  all 

where  the  shade  wa.  deepe.t.  were  many  ease,  of  «h*  ballyhoo.ng  was  about  and  so  a.  to  be  handy  in 

native  beer  piled  high  with  lee.  •">'“»"*  »■»  *lu'"g. 

From  behind  the  table*  men  and  women  in  green  The  native  police  came  galloping  up  and  cap- 
■  nd  yellow  and  red  and  blue  and  purple  and  I  don't  *«»**  ,h«  outraged  Georgian  in  the  fieri  r.l.h,  and  a* 

know  what  all  colors  of  clothe,  were  rrving  out  wh  •  ‘bey  did  so  up  charged  in  one  thin  khaki  wave  his 

they  had  to  sell,  and  up  and  down  the  long  lines  of  comrade,  to  hi.  rescue  And  twas  a  gal- 

waitine  people  were  men  telling  how  they  had  the  Unt  charge.  even  if  all  that  came  of  it  waa  to  bury 
he.t  Beats  to  sell  to  the  bullfight.  the  band  stand  under  the  falling  bodies. 

“Beer  on  ice  anl  the  speculators  with  the  best  .  The  mind  of  my  young  friend  -  it  p.eased  me  to 

nemt*  out  on  the  »i!rwalk— It  rn«ke*  we  almost  feel  know  him  for  betnif  mi  thought ful  was  running  »n 

that  I'm  k-ek  on  Broadway «M  my  young  OM  ™urh  Vh*  «*"»*  P"™  !T  t',|,own  .u,,'.,,,r 

Tia  the  fir*.  Sign  of  life  he'd  shown  since  he'd  «ha«  pile  that  poor  band  leader  a  .till  wondering 
Jumped  Into  the  hotel  to  look  for  the  young  1-dv  of  »*»•«  <»  bit  That  marine  shouldn  t  have 

his  sorrows,  and  the  same  encouraged  me  to  hope  bothered  him,  aays  he. 

that  maybe  before  the  afternoon  wa.  over  he'd  re-  "You're  right.  I  aaW.  "And  thia  everlasting 
member  that  'twasnt  yet  the  Last  D.y-tbst  the  looking  for  trouble  on  shore  liberty- It  give,  me 
blu*  waters  of  the  Gulf  ami  the  golden  r»y*  of  the  the  needles. 

•un  wa.  still  .hiring  and  sparkling  the  one  to  Twas  Just  then  a  all  policeman  with  u  sword  and 
the  other  be'ow  and  alorg  a— lory!  bis  ohm  stuck  out  belligerently  before  him  gave  signs 

Twas  a  pi...  of  premia*  we  hail  come  to.  On  .  f«r  m.  to  vmhon  from  the  plara.  "And  what 

Stand  o*rr  by  the  bull  ring  entrance  —  a  ban  I  of  board  of  examiners."  I  says,  "gave  you  a  rating  to 

hill  Indian,  trying  to  Jam  a  little  mu.io  out  of  a  be  ordering  me  around?  and  I  relieved  him  of  his 

collection  of  que.r-looking  instruments,  but  making  •word  and  drove  hia  chin  back  to  front  drew. 

•  poor  fob  of  it  not  to  *pr«k  of  mti»r  up  too  fre-  Soy*  the  younir  fellow  with  me  then:  “Once  In 
quetltly  to  plea^  a  young  American  Wuejackct  who  New  York  I  tried  to  keep  aomr  policemen  from 
waa  standing  by.  A  festive  lad  he  waa.  and  he 
climbed  up  on  the  band  aland  and  stepped  a  lively 

Jig  by  way  of  speeding  up  the  band  ' . 

But  the  bant  hadn't  come  there  to  be  speeded  up.  - 

It  was  a  hot  day,  and  after  the  craty  Americans  were 

come  and  goo*  there  would  be  ather  hot  days- or  /  *V  \a  “'A— . 

such.  I  gathered,  was  the  leader',  retort.  YflWM1 

"No  hurry?”  aays  the  young  bluejacket.  "No  f Y  jfcV> 

hurry  uppo?  Then  you  guys  watch  me  do  an  Imito-  /'l*  1  . 

lion  of  a  whirlin'  dervish  I  see  one  time  in  the  Caf-  ’  j/TwWm 

fey  dee  Joy  la  Cairo.  Watch!”  MLwW 


M>(>  my  way  of  thinking  the  young  lady  at  least 
i-  wouldn't  reiulre  much  explanation;  and.  talking 
of  one  thing  and  another,  we  hail  u  bite  of  lunch  and 
after  lunch  a  smoke,  and  we  were  absorbing,  to  abate 
the  heat— he  a  plain  and  myself  another  lemonado 
Porto  Bello  when  a  mahogany-lintel  loy  with  a 
musical  voice  and  his  pants  held  up  by  one  suspender 
stops  in  front  of  us  to  chant  of  a  bullfight  which  Is 
to  come  off  lhat  afternoon. 

“Maybe,"  I  suya  to  my  new  young  friend,  "thia 
bullfight  would  make  you  forget  your  troubles  for  a 


being  passed,  out  rolled  "Marchin 
Georgia.”  Which  pleased  our  danrmi 
“Fine!”  he  aays.  “My  old  man  waa  wit 
outfit  on  that  hike.  Roll  her  out  again! 

And  once  more  was  “Marching  Throu 
rolling  nobly  out.  and  as  it  was  so  a  you 


II  hat  did  I  let  uhen  I  turned  my  h,ad  but  my  youny  t/Und  utlh  hu  head  in  the  lap  ul  the  lovely  Margin-/  it 


is  collier •  s  ir  t:  e  a  /.  > 


taking  n  couple  of  friend*  of 
mine  into  a  patrol  wagon, 
and  the)  took  me  along  too, 
and  my  picture  was  in  the 
paper  next  morning— that'* 
what  got  me  in  wrong  with 
Marguerite's  mother,  and  this 
will  probably  get  me  in  wrong 
again.  But  where  a  fellow’s 
people  are  there's  where  he 
must  be  too,  I  suppose." 

There  were  almost  tear*  in 
the  poor  boy’s  voice  but  noth 
ing  like  them  in  his  eyes 
when  beside  me  he  wailed  in 
knee-deep,  and  he  was  a  wide 
shouldered,  round-chested  lad 
with  quick,  strong  ways  to 
him  Knee-deep  F  say,  for  by 
this  time  the  uniformed  n« 
lives  were  threatening  to  roll 
over  us  like  some  huge,  ad 
vancing  wave.  And  nuch  a* 
were  not  in  uniform  stood  tc 
one  side  and  cheered,  or  may- 
hove  a  doby  brick  or  two 
at  intervals. 

But  not  entirely  one-sided 
was  it.  for  every  bluejacket 
or  marine  arriving  hy  the 
Idue  line  car*,  after  a  quick 
masthead  view  of  the  situs 
lion,  look  a  running  hop.  st< 


It  was  a  hot  day.  "Mucho 
calero.  mucho  heato,  be  quiet, 
you!”  I  admonished  one  of 
the  enemy  lying  prone  at  my 
feet,  and  picked  up  a  beer 
f  bottle,  taking  notice  that  it 

was  not  empty  and  that  the 
.  cold  beads  of  a  late  icing  still 

“ASS  <*Wj|  clung  to  it.  And  !  tmupped 

free  the  patent  stopper,  and. 
for  better  action,  loosened 
the  blouse  about  my  neck, 
giving  thanks  at  the  same 
time  for  the  lucky  man  I  was 
to  have  a  blouse  left  on  me 
Vu  jfyL  to  loosen. 

Now  if  Regulations  had 
HI  been  there  to  see,  it  is  a 
fine  sermon  he  could  have 
preached  on  the  evils  of 
strong  drink — how  it  bring* 
its  own  punishment  always 
in  its  wake.  And  not  a  word 
but  would  be  true.  But  a 
man  exalted  by  the  clash  of 
battle  ia  no  man  to  preach  to. 
’Tis  then  he  delights  in  con¬ 
founding  the  precepts  of  his 
betters.  And,  man,  the  hot 

tntmanl  "  <••>'  '*  wm!  1,1  1,11  my  cru,B 

Ings  on  that  abandoned  coast 

I  never  knew  a  hotter;  from 

the  melting  asphalt  the  heat  was  rising  in  torrid 

waves;  1  place.!  the  cold  bottle  of  beer  to  my  lip* 

and  felt  the  first  trickle  of  it  on  my  swollen  tongue 

But  no  more  than  felt  it.  when  the  enemy— who  by 

all  rights  was  out  of  the  comhat  at  my  feel—  stood 

up.  and  what  it  was  he  clouted  me  with  on  the  buck 

of  my  head  I  never  Irurncd,  nor  does  it  matter  now: 

war  is  war.  But  in  falling  (C«>ifin«crf  on  pop*  :?1) 


ing  a  grand  variety  to  the  first  plans  of  battle. 
There  was  the  ice  that  had  been  cooling  the  beer 
You  take  a  lump  of  ice  about  the  site  of  a  small 
man’s  bead,  point  the  same  carefully  at  a  range  of 
three  or  four  feet,  and  hurl  it  with  the  full  power  of 
a  moderately  strung  arm  and— but  tis  a  bad  habit, 
boasting.  And  a  thick-bottomed  bottle  of  native  beer 
tis  a  useful  little  article,  too.  at  close  quarters. 


THE  MISSION  OF  McGREGOR 


BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 


BRNKATII  the  waving  tentacle*  of  a  somewhat 
willfully  Inclined  Virginia  creeper.  Mrs.  Mac- 
n amu ru,  her  plump,  bare  arm*  iikimlm,  stood  on  the 
front  porch  of  her  little  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of 
Birchfield  and  gnsed  down  the  dusty  utrcvt.  A  rusty 
hiick  appeared  presently  from  nround  a  corner 
several  block*  awuy  and  Mrs.  Mncnumaru  screwed 
up  her  blue  eye*  in  an  effort  to  distinguish  its  oc¬ 
cupants.  "Put's  cornin',''  she  observed. 

A  little  freckle-nosed  girl  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
dressed  in  n  clean  blue  gingham  dr«*»,  her  braid 
adorned  with  n  large  red  bow.  came  out  of  the  hou«c, 
letting  the  screen  door  bang  behind  her,  and  stood  by 
Mr*.  Macnamura's  side. 

"I*  the  little  boy  with  him?"  she  asked. 

"I  think  so."  rrplied  the  woman. 

Henrietta  gave  one  or  two  excited  little  hops  and 
hurried  inside. 

"Thomas."  she  called,  "that  little  boy  has  came!” 
Another  screen  door  banged  at  the  rear  of  the 
house,  and  Henrietta  rejoined  Mrs.  Macnamara.  ae- 
■ompanled  by  a  lanky,  barefooted  lad  of  fourteen. 


Neither  Thomas  a-r  Henrietta  bore  the  alightrst 
resemblance  to  Mrs.  Macnamara,  the  countenance  of 
the  former  bearing  unquestionable  evidences  of 
Semitic  origin.  They  did  not.  in  fact.  Mong  to  Mr*. 
Macnamara.  but  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Macnamara  was  not  wholly  unselfish  in  her 
mothering  of  Stale  ward*.  The  U2l>  a  week  which 
•he  received  from  the  Stale  Board  of  Charities  for 
the  food,  clothing,  and  care  of  each  child  constituted 
an  important  part  of  her  income,  and  she  found  the 
children  a  useful  adjunct  to  her  r*Ubli*hmenL 
They  formed  the  delivery  service  of  her  clothe*, 
washing  buainr**. 

The  State  Hoard,  on  iu  part,  considered  her  to  be 
u  satisfactory  addition  to  iu  plac.ng-out  system. 
The  inspector*  had  reported  her  easy-going  and  of 
somewhat  uneven  temper,  but  kind-hearted  and 
honest  in  fulfilling  her  obligations.  Her  foster  chil¬ 
dren  were  neither  spoiled  nor  cruelly  treated;  they 
wemrd  to  thrive  under  her  care  and  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  happy.  Already  two  had  gone  from  her.  on*  to 
receive  wages  on  a  Worcester  County  farm  and  the 
other  to  become  the  adopted  daughter  of  a  manu¬ 
facturer  and  his  wife  in  Lynn.  Now  she  fell  that  she 
had  room  and  need  for  another,  and  the  board  wa* 
accordingly  sending  little  Howard  Shultx.  aged  nine. 

Howard  had  been  at  the  orphanage  for  seven 
month*,  they  said.  Hi*  mother  had  died  in  poverty 
in  Boston;  of  his  father  they  knew  little  or  nothing. 
He  was  a  quiet  child  whose  greatest  need  was  plenty 
of  wholesome  food  and  a  little  mothering. 

The  hack  drew  up  at  the  curb,  and  the  driver, 
saluting  with  hi*  whip  a*  he  replaced  it  in  iU 
socket,  alighted  with  the  small  bundle  of  Howard'* 
worldly  possessions,  and  disclosed,  perched  on  the 
front  seat,  a  small  boy — a  very  small  boy.  "Jump 
.town,  young  man!"  roared  Pal  “This  is  the  place.” 


THE  child  slid  down  from  the  seat  and  rather  awk- 
wardly  clambered  to  the  ground.  He  was  a  tow¬ 
headed  lad.  srith  a  pale,  wistful  face.  big.  blue,  ques¬ 
tioning  eyes,  and  legs  so  much  slenderer  than 
Henrietta's  as  to  cause  that  young  lady  to  gasp  for 
fear  they  might  snap  under  his  slight  weight. 
Thomas  eyed  him  scornfully  from  the  height  of  hi* 
year*  and  experience- 

“ Wholesome  food!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Macnamara. 
“I  should  say  so!" 

She  stepped  down  to  the  gate,  took  the  bundle 
from  Pat.  and  beckoned  to  the  boy. 

“Come  here,  Howard."  she  commanded.  “No  one's 
goin*  to  eat  you;  you're  too  poor." 

Howard  approached  shyly,  and  Mrs.  Macnamara, 


ki-.ing  him  unemotionally,  took  hi*  hand  and  led 
him  into  the  house. 

Such  arc  the  commonplace  details  of  the  great  ml 
Venture  that  brought  this  future  citiicn  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  under  the  protection  and  discipline  of  "Mr*. 
James  Mscnamarn.  family  washing  and  Ironing." 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  Howard's 
economic  value  in  the  household  would  not  be  great 
until  he  had  t«-en  "considerably  fed  up."  and  Mrs. 
Macnamara  »vt  herself  conscientiously  to  earn  her 
Si.25  a  week.  Hi»  services  were  not  greatly  needed, 
in  fact,  oo  long  as  Thomas  and  Henrietta  remained, 
though  it  wa*  well  to  have  him  in  training.  The 
treatment  administered  brought  a  shade  more  sturdi¬ 
ness  to  his  gait  and  roundness  to  his  cheek,  but  it 
failed  to  render  him  buoyant  or  mischievous.  Mrs. 
Macnamara  was  perplexed;  he  was  so  good  that  he 
at  times  irritated  her. 

In  September  he  was  sent  to  school,  and  his 
teacher  reported  him  docile  if  not  brilliant-  Thoms* 
bullied  him  and  fought  for  him  as  occasion  ile- 
manded,  and  felt,  on  the  whole,  little  pride  in  him, 
but  Henrietta  mothered  him  and  patronised  him  to 
her  heart's  content 

The  truth  is  that  Howard  did  not  know  how  to 
play— had  never  learned.  Or  at  least  his  play  wa* 
of  a  solitary,  introspective  sort  understood  only  by 
himself  and  for  the  most  part  unobserved  by  others. 
His  principal  game,  if  game  it  may  be  called.  w«* 
navigation.  When  he  allowed  his  half-starved 
imagination  full  play  he  be- 
came  a  sailor. 

Howard  had  but  the  most 
meager  conception  of  a  sea 
faring  life,  but  just  enough 
of  the  romance  of  it  entered 
his  soul  to  fascinate  him.  He 
had  read  a  few  sailor  stories, 
or  had  them  read  to  him.  and 
had  studied  in  his  own  silent 
way  various  pictures  of  ships 
and  sailors  and  the  sea.  and 
once  in  Boston  he  had  seen 
masts  and  spars  and  mys¬ 
terious  running  pear  at  the 
wharves. 

Occasionally,  after  school, 
when  Mother  Macnamara  was 
busy,  as  she  generally  wa* 
he  would  steal  off  around  the 
corner  to  a  lumber  yard 
where  no  one  ever  seemed  to 
come,  and  there  indulge  his 


r n  i 
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whs  flurried  and  constitutionally  opposed  to 
changes  in  her  household  arrangement*  that  wore 
not  of  her  own  devising. 

“Here,  you!"  she  called.  "Chase  that  dog  rij'hl 
out  of  here.  What  do  you  think  this  is?  A  atahle?" 

During  his  brief  residence  in  Birrhficld  Howard 
had  learned  that  Mrs.  Macnam lira’s  hark  was 
vastly  more  terrifyintr  than  her  bite.  Moreover,  a 
fixed  purpose  had  been  born  within  him.  He  did 
not  plead  or  weep  or  expostulate.  Neither  did  he 
flinch.  He  stood  quite  silent  and  motionless  with 
his  hi*  eyes  fixed  upon  her  fure.  Hr  hail  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  oheying.  Beside  him  sot  Mac, 
equally  impassive.  Mrs.  Macnamara  regarded 
them  with  something  like  amazement. 

"For  the  love  o’  Mike!"  she  exploded,  plucing 
her  hands  on  her  hips.  “Of  all  the  mutts!” 

Mae  did  not  resent  the  insult.  Instead,  he  dropped 
his  lower  jaw,  let  out  a  prodigious  length  of  pink 
tongue,  and  broadly  smiled.  Mrs.  Macnamura’a  eyes 
narrowed  a  trifle  and  the  angry  look  faded  from 
them.  Her  curiosity  was  aroused. 

"By  the  legs  of  ’im,"  she  speculated,  “he  might  be 
one  o’  them  dashhounds,  but  he’s  far  from  that,  other 
ways.  He  must  be  a  thousand  years  old  by  the 
look  of  him.  What’s  he  up  to  now?" 

Thomas  and  Henrietta  had  entered  quietly  and 
stood  behind  Mrs.  Macnamara,  awaiting  develop¬ 
ments  The  sound  of 
dripping  water  caught 
Mac’s  ear.  und  he 

_  turned  his  head  to- 

ward  the  sink,  lie 
waddled  solemnly 
V  across  the  floor  and 

sniffed  noisily  at  the 
Wj  \  plumbing.  Presently 

M  \  he  raised  himself  on 

hie  hind  legs  and 
i  ' placed  hi*  forepuw* 

on  the  front  of  the 
,  ’  %  •>Oh  TVs  he 

B\  \  again  to  the  floor 

faced  about,  sat  Up, 
C’*'  I'-l  (I  Mr. 

f  {  Mm  a  ulna  ru  in  his 

B  Jvi'  Bj*4*  *  m.rtki«-». 

>  .  ••lie’s  thirsty,"  she 

I  l»trrti.»r  v> 

if".  grievance  *  h  • 

-tepiied  over  to  the 
sink.  Ailed  a  wash- 

II  basin  with  water,  and 
placed  it  on  the  fli«>r. 
The  ehildrcn  watched 

\  fj  Mae  in  silent  nhsoip. 

—  t*\  lion  as  he  greedily 

and  by  no  m  e  a  n  « 
noiselessly  lapped, 

II  the  mulli!"  "Maybe  he’s  hungry 

too,"  said  Mrs.  Mac- 
namara. 

The  upshot  of  ll  all  waa  a  compromise.  Mac  must 
Sleep  outside  on  the  porch,  but  he  would  be  tolerated 
so  long  as  he  behaved  thus  aoberly.  If  he  did  any 
damage  or  got  into  any  mischief  or  caused  any  an¬ 
noyance  whatsoever,  he  must  go,  and  it  was  Mrs, 
Macnamara’s  broom  that  would  extend  the  invitation. 


Hr  fair  U  a  Irntalicr  litlle  huf 


The  sloop  didn’t  give  her  name,  but  she  hove  to.  it  seemed  a  strange,  long  name  for  so  small  a  dog. 

Lest  this  narrative  become  too  cryptic  for  the  and  it  perplexed  him.  He  knew  a  boy  at  school 

average  intelligence,  it  should  perhaps  he  explained  named  McBride  who  was  always  called  Mac;  that 

that  the  unknown  cruft  was  a  very  sturdy-looking  seemed  a  good  solution. 

little  dog.  He  was  a  grilled  iron -gray  in  color;  a  "I  shall  call  you  Mac."  announced  Howard, 

coarse,  wiry  coat  covered  his  compact  body.  His  The  shadows  in  the  lumberyard  were  lengthen- 

head  was  absurdly  long  and  heavy  and  his  foreleg*  ing.  and  Howard  concluded  it  was  time  to  be  getting 

disproportionately  short.  His  nose  was  jet  black,  home.  He  arose  and  stood  gazing  hungrily  at  Mac. 

his  ears  erect,  and  his  deep-set.  bright  little  eye*  a  great  fear  ami  a  great  hope  in  his  heart, 

twinkled  beneath  shaggy  brows.  It  was  the  face  of  "Come,"  said  he.  starting  off  with  his  wistful  face 
an  old  man,  a  seasoned 
old  sailorman,  Howard 

thought.  His  tail  ___ _ 

. sharply  erect  -j- -  - -  I  | — _  .  j 

like  the  mast  of  a  cat-  I  ] - <*  1  * — #»  I 

hoot  stepped  at  the  1  *  »s 

wrong  end.  I  •  I  1  1  I  i  I  | 

"Ship  ahoy!"  cried  ;  , 

Captain  Merriwruther 
B,n,in- 

The  dog  waddled  I  > 

forward  a  few  paces,  /  -  U  *  »•  f 

and  with  a  scarcely  /  — ^  J  I  -  __ 

perceptible  movement  *4W"  .  1  ^s. - Jm L  /  £  -  I 

of  his  hind  quarters  ’  ^ 

assumed  u  sitting  jam- 

lure,  fixing  h.s  raw  |  1  .  •’ 

on  the  boy  with  an  /  I  IT” — - " - J^^B 

expression  nt  once  so  l  /  f  •  1 1 

humorous  and  so  sol-  J  j*j.’  Jj  ||  ;,V  -  * "r~  '*’’1 

emn  that  Howard,  for-  .411  }  vl  V—=T  I  W  mB 

getting  his  rAle  for  a  1  ||  tfCf/B 

moment,  hurst  out  into  l  A  11,  '  I  ■ 

a  shrill  laugh  The  I  I  B 

dog  remained  fixed  in  J  1  .  |  | 

an  attitude  of  ^P^VB 

contemplation.  W  W 

"All  hands  to  lioard  M  mfiJWi 

the  lugger!"  the  eap-  r\  £££  ’  - 

tain  ordered  und  care-  «►  kb 

fully  dlsembarkeil 

from  the  lumber  pile  ”F**r  tore  o’  Mlkrt"  she  ezptocfexf.  her  hand*  on  her  A/pa.  •• Ol 

Howard  Shultz  had 
never  known  a  dog 

personally.  It  is  quite  possible  «hat  he  had  never  turned  back  over  hie  shoulder.  Mac  rone  unqoea- 
spoken  to  one  before  in  his  life.  The  natural  love  tioningly  and  came  trotting  xoberly  at  his  heels, 
of  hoy  for  dog  sprang  to  life  within  him  full-fledged  Howard’s  cup  of  joy  overflowed.  To  have  a  dog 
He  approached  warily,  his  hand  outstretched.  actually  fotlow  you  a*  if  he  wanted  to  come! 
mapping  his  Angers  seductively.  The  dog  awaited  If  Howard  had  considered  the  consequence*  of  thus 
him,  unmoved.  Seamanship  and  the  briny  deep  were  introducing  to  the  Macnamara  household  one  ’who 
forgotten  and  Howard  Shultz  became  a  small  boy  could  neither  draw  water  nor  hew  wood  nor  yet  tote 
coaxing  a  dog.  With  half-intelligible  words  of  per-  a  clothes  basket,  he  might  have  paused.  As  ll  was  he 
suasion  he  stole  nearer  until  he  was  within  arm’s  marched  blithely  and  unsuspectingly  into  the  house 
length  of  the  apparently  hypnotized  animal.  He  accompanied  by  the  philosophical  Mac. 
squatted  down  before  him  and  gazed  straight  into  It  was  not  that  Mrs.  Macnamara  harbored  any 
the  shrewd  little  eyes.  "Well.  well,  little  dog.”  he  antipathy  to  dogs.  She  ponessed.  in  fact,  a  normal 
•aid  in  a  gleeful  tone.  "Well.’  well."  Irish  warm-heartedness  toward  all  animals,  par- 

If  the  dog  had  turned  tail  and  departed  at  that  -icularly  those  in  distress  It  was  rather  that  she 


A  T  AC  **ld  not  misMiave.  Faultless  decorum.  Indeed, 
»■«  the  keynote  of  his  life.  He  did  unliend  or 
rationally,  It  is  true,  to  the  extent  of  scampering 
around  the  lumber  piles  in  the  wake  of  hi*  idolized 
young  master,  but  he  never  romped  in  the  common 
meaning  of  the  term.  He  seldom  barked.  He  never 
chewed  any  forbidden  object.  His  habits  were  set¬ 
tled.  his  wisdom  inscrutable,  The  broom  was 
never  called  into  service  save  on  the  back  of 
Thomas  Lasky,  when  that  jealous  young  mis¬ 
creant  was  caught  Irving  to  force  laundry 


soup  between  Mac’s  protesting  jaws. 

To  Howard’s  starved  heart  this  clone  and 
voiceless  comradeship  meant  Joy  unspeakable. 
It  was  the  great  friendship  that  crowned  hi* 
life.  In  the  warm  glow  of  it  his  soul  opened 
and  expanded  He  dreamed  of  Mac  at  night. 
Mac  was  the  center  of  his  first  thoughts  on 
awaking.  Mac  entered  into  all  the  plans  and 
activities  of  his  day.  Mac  was  the  trusted 
confidant  of  his  youthful  aspiration*,  the 
companion  of  his  nautical  adventure*.  Into 
Mac’s  ever-symputhetic  ears  he  poured  all 
hia  boyish  woes  and  fears.  With  Mac  he  set 
his  face  toward  a  rosy  to-morrow.  And  then 
came  the  bitter  ending  of  it  all. 

Suddenly,  from  out  the  vast  mystery  of 
downtown,  appeared  Mr.  C.  P.  Boynton. 
That  was  the  name  on  Mac’s  collar:  it  wns 
the  name  on  the  card  thr  man  handed  to  Mrs. 
Macnamara.  To  the  honest,  straightforward 
intelligence  of  the  washerwoman  the  evi¬ 
dence  was  conclusive. 

Mac  had  seen  him  first.  As  the  boy  and 
tho  dog  emerged  from  among  the  shipping 
of  the  lumberyard,  the  man,  dressed  in  a 
long  gray  overcoat  and  carrying  a  walking 
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Thanksgiving.  He  hat  turned  up  just  in  time  for 
us  to  ret  him  in  proper  condition  You  see  now  why 
I  must  tale  him  bock,  don't  you?" 

Howard  nodded  slightly. 

“Answrr  the  gentleman."  commanded  Mn  Mac- 
namara. 

“Yea.  air."  said  Howard  weakly. 

Mr.  Boynton  ro«e  and  drew  on  hi*  dom  Mc- 
Gregor  roae  also  and  atood  with  lifted  head,  hi*  eye* 
fixed  expectantly  on  hi*  matter'*  face.  Then  he 
turned  toward  Howard  and  race  him  a  parting  kiax 
on  the  hand. 

Mr  Boynton  looked  at  the  boy.  Great  tear*  had 
formed  in  the  big.  wistful  eyes  and  now  rolled  down 
hi*  cheek*. 

The  man  put  hi*  arm  about  the  boy's  slim  shoul¬ 
ders  and  drew  him  impulsively  toward  him. 

“If.  too  bad."  said  Mr.  Boynton,  with  a  strange 
little  break  in  his  voice.  “I  know  just  how  you  feel. 
Ill  send  you  another  dog.  That’s  what 
III  do;  111  tend  you  another  dog. 

You're  a  good  boy  and  I  like  you." 

There  was  forgiveness  in  the  quick 
little  glance  Howard  gave  him.  but  Cy 
the  boy  could  not  speak  until  man  and  \ 
dog  were  out  on  the  sidewalk.  The  gale 
clicked,  and  Mr.  Boynton  turned  and  I  .* 

raised  his  hat  with  a  smile.  Mrs.  Mac- 
namara  beamed  broadly  and  nodded 
farewell  from  the  doorway.  Then  /  'C 
Howard  ran  down  the  steps  and  out  to 
the  gate. 

“Oh.  Mr.  Boynton."  be  called. 

“please  don't  send  me  another  dog.  I— 

I  wouldn't  want  to  have  another  ooe."  Into  tymp 


him  loo.  We  have  no  boy  at  home.  Every  dog 
should  have  a  boy  to  play  with  and  every  boy  a  dog." 

He  glanced  around  at  Howard  standing  in  for¬ 
lorn  silence  in  the  doorway. 

“Come  here,  son."  said  he. 

Howard  entered  and  stood  before  him.  The  man 
smiled  at  him  kindly. 

"I'm  sorry  to  have  to  take  him  away."  said  he. 
“but  we've  been  very  lonely  without  him.  my  wife 
and  I  You  see.  he’s  the  only  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  family.  Besides,  he's  a  very 
valuable  little  dog  with  a  noble  pedigree. 
He  could  be  smothered  in  all  the  blur 
ribbons  he's  won.  Do  you  understand 


Howard  shook  his  head. 

“They  are  price-  for  being  a  fine  dog."  explained 
Mr.  Boynton.  “anJ  McGregor  is  probably  the  most 
perfect  Scottish  terrier  alive.  We  exhibit  him  at 
dog  sho««.  and  every  time  he  wins  a  prixe  in  hi* 
class  he  gets  a  ribbon — a  blue  ribbon  for  first  prise, 
a  red  one  for  second,  and  a  yellow  one  for  thirl. 
McGregor  mostly  wins  blue  ones.  When  a  dog 
score*  enough  points  that  way  he  become,  a  cham¬ 
pion.  McGregor  is  a  champion  twice  over." 

Howard  looked  down  with  awe  at  his  er*l while 
playfellow.  McGregor's  eyes  twinkled  back  humor¬ 
ously  U-neath  their  bu*hy  brows. 

"Of  course  we  don't  have  to  show  him  any  more 
now."  continued  Mr.  Boynton,  “but  McGregor  is 
never  satisfied.  He  has  an  ambition  now  to  be  chosen 
the  best  dog  of  all  breed*  in  wane  big  show,  so  we're 
planning  to  give  him  one  more  chance  in  Boston  at 


slick,  was  pac¬ 
ing  by  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the 
street.  With  a 
scries  of  little 
yelps  the  dog 
dashed  across  the 
road  mill  leaped 
wildly  iijHin  him. 

Mr  Boynton 
dropped  his  stick 
u  n  d  stooped  to 
grasp  the  dog  bv 
the  ears. 

•'Well,  bios-  my 
soul.  Greg!”  he 
cried.  "Now, 
where  in  blare* 
have  you  been? 

Y  O  u  disreputa¬ 
ble  ragamuffin!" 

These  insulting  Words  appeared  to  send  the  dog 
into  a  frenzy  of  delight,  lie  rushed  madly  around 
the  man.  whining  in  un  unavailing  effort  at  expres¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Boynton  ruught  him,  rublwd  his  head 
violently,  and  then  rolled  him  over  on  his  back  and 
rublM>il  his  stomneh. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  way  stood  the  *lim, 
pathetic  figure  of  a  little  boy.  His  face  wa*  wan, 
his  eye-  big  with  apprehension;  there  was  a  drawn, 
pinched  look  about  hi*  mouth.  In  hungry  silence  he 
watched  the  riotous  little  comedy. 

Mac  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  loved  tor¬ 
mentor  and  rose  panting  to  his  feet  The 
lonely  figure  across  the  street  caught  his 
eye.  lie  took  a  step  or  two  forward.  T 
glanced  at  the  man.  ami  then  in  an  uc- 
ce-s  of  contrition  he  sp«d  back  to  Howard, 
whining  again  and  licking  the  boy's  hand*. 

“Greg!"  culled  Mr.  Boynton,  and  the 
dog,  obeying  the  well-known  command, 
flew  buck  again  to  his  master 

“Mac!"  pleaded  Howard  in  a  half  audi¬ 
ble  little  cry. 

McGregor's  levity  fell  from  him.  and  he 
walked  decorously  to  the  middle  of  the 
road,  There  he  hesitated  and  stood  look¬ 
ing  first  at  one  and  then  ut  the  other,  a* 
if  to  say:  “My  friends,  let  me  make  you 
acquainted.” 

Mr.  Boynton  looked  at  Howard  for  a 
moment  and  then  crossed  th«  street.  The 
dog  stood  looking  up  into  their  face*,  hi* 
tongue  out,  his  upright  tail  wagging  e<- 
pectantly.  “Where  did  you  get  the  dog?" 
asked  Mr.  Boynton. 

Howard  hail  to  swallow  twice  before  he 
could  reply. 

"He  came  to  me."  he  said,  waving  his 
hnnd  toward  the  lumber  piles,  “here" 

"When?"  asked  Mr.  Boynton. 

“A  little  while  ago."  said  Howard. 

"Four  or  five  weeks.  I  guess." 

"Has  he  been  with  you  ever  since V 

The  lx>y  nodded 

Mr.  Boynton  looked  down  at  the  white 
little  face  with  It*  quivering  lip*  and  big, 
hungry-looking  eye*  and  stroked  hi*  mus¬ 
tache  thoughtfully.  “Where  do  you  live?" 
he  asked  at  length: 

“At  Mrs,  Macnamara's."  Howard  replied. 

"I*  your  name Macnamnra?1' Mr  Boynton  inquired 

"No,"  Howard  explained  simply;  "I'm  an  orphan.” 

The  man  stroked  hi*  mustache  more  vigorously. 

"Come."  said  he.  "Let's  go  and  see  Mrs.  Mac- 
namara." 

They  started  off  together  in  silence,  with  Mc¬ 
Gregor  close  behind,  hi*  nose  just  clearing  the  ground 


On  Ih e  oilier  tide  flood  Ihe  film,  pathetic  figure  ol  a  little  boy 
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R8.  MACNAMARA  was  tremendously  impressed 
by  Mr.  Boynton's  new  tan  gloves  and  his  finished 
manner*.  She  ushered  him  volubly  into  her  little 
parlor  and  threw  up  the  window  shades  McGregor, 
who  had  entirely  recovered  his  dignity,  followed 
them;  Howard  Shultz  remain  cl  in  the  doorway  rest¬ 
ing  his  head  against  the  jamb 

“I  understand."  began  Mr.  Boynton,  “that  my 
dog  here  picked  an  acquaintance  with  tho  boy  and 
followed  him  home." 

"Thut's  so.  sir,”  replied  Mrs.  Maenumara.  "We 
slid  nothing  to  coax  him.  He  would  come  and  he 
would  stay." 

“The  rascal.”  said  her  caller  “I  never  knew  him 
to  do  such  a  thing  before.  He’s  usually  quite  in¬ 
different  to  strangers.  He  must  have  discovered 
■I  kindred  spirit." 

“We  would  never  have  kept  him.  sir,  if  we’d  known 
how  to  find  his  owners,"  she  hastened  to  assert 

“Oh.  it's  all  right,  Mrs.  Macnamara.  So  long  as 
you  don't  object  to  my  taking  him  back,  there's  no 
harm  done.  In  fact,  I  think  I  owe  you  something 
fur  hi*  board." 

“No,  no."  she  protested.  "Not  at  all.  sir.  lie's 
eaten  very  little  and  been  no  trouble  at  all.  He's 
be.-n  good  company  for  the  boy." 

“No  doubt  the  boy  has  been  good  company  for 


The  man  paused  and  turned  to  look  at  him.  Hr 
understood.  "All  right,  aon,  I  won't,"  said  he  and 
hurried  away. 

Howard's  bereavement  struck  in.  He  did  not  weep; 
he  did  not  complain.  He  went  about  the  house  in  un- 
The  man  communicative  silence,  which  was  irritating  to  Mr* 
Macnamara  and  stimulated  Thomas  to  renewed  ef¬ 
forts  at  hectoring.  Howard  frequently  sought  the 
solitude  of  the  lumberyard — no  longer  to  play  at 
sailoring.  but  to  dwell  sadly  upon  the  memory  of  a 
little  dog  with  a  wise  face  and  an  upright  tail — 
until  the  cold  winds  of  winter  drove  him  indoor*. 

THEN,  in  December,  came  Ihe  Beautiful  l-ady. 

A  maroon  limousine  drew  up  at  the  curb  one 
day  anJ  a  chauffeur  in  maroon -colored  livery  opened 
the  door.  The  Beautiful  l-ady  stepped  out  and  en¬ 
tered  the  Macnamara  gateway,  dressed  in  a  gray 
suit,  with  gray  furs,  and  a  big  gray  plume  on  her 
hat.  Henrietta  spied  her  from  the  window  and  ran 
gasping  to  tell  the  others. 

The  Beautiful  Lady  and  Mr*.  Macnamarn  sat  talk¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time  in  the  parlor,  while  the  three 
children  waited  outside  in  whispering  wonderment. 
Then  Howard  heard  his  name  called  and  shyly 
entered. 

“Shut  the  door,”  commanded  Mr*.  Macnamara. 
Howard  obeyed. 

“This  is  him,"  she  announced  to  the  visitor. 

The  Beautiful  Lady  held  out  her  hand  and  smiled. 
"Come  hrrr.  Howard,"  said  she.  "I  want  to  get 
acquainted  with  you." 

He  approached  and  looked  for  an  Instant  into  her 
radiant,  dark  eyes.  Then,  overcome  with 
awe  and  shyness,  his  gaze  dropped  to  her 
white-gloved  hands  and  the  little  blue 
leather  bag  in  her  lap. 

Very  gently  she  placed  her  arm  about 
him  and  drew  him  to  her  side,  and  then 
alienee  fell.  Strangely  enough,  she  seemed 
at  a  loss  how  to  begin. 

"Speak  up,  Howard,  and  tell  the  lady 
about  your  School,"  ordered  Mrs.  Mac- 
namara. 

The  boy  gave  her  one  quick,  upward 
glance  and  remained  timidly  silent. 
“Howard!"  prompted  Mr*.  Macnamara. 
"If*  all  right,"  said  the  lady.  "I 
understand." 

Howard  felt  very  grateful  toward  her 
for  that. 

Then  the  Beautiful  Lady  began  talking 
to  him  in  a  very  soft,  low  voice,  asking  him 
whut  game*  he  liked  best,  and  whether  he 
had  ever  ridden  a  bicycle,  and  what  he  re- 
mem  be  red  about  his  mother.  And  gradu- 
ally,  under  the  Influence  of  her  soft,  sym¬ 
pathetic  presence,  his  tongue  was  loosed 
and  he  found  himself  recalling  the  little 
loved  thing*  of  hi*  dim  pa*t  and  telling 
her  about  the  game*  of  snlloring  on  the 
fire  escapr  in  Boston  and  later  In  the  lum¬ 
beryard  In  Birchfield,  and  finally  of  the 
funny  little,  aolemn  little  dog  that  had 
come  one  day  and  stolen  his  way  into  the 
lonely  childish  heart  and  then  vanished 
again  from  his  life. 

Howard  did  not  know  there  were  tear* 
on  his  cheeks  as  he  finished,  but  the  Beauti¬ 
ful  Lady  saw  them,  and  there  were  little 
drop*  of  dew  on  her  own  lashes  as  she 
kissed  him  and  rose  to  go. 

"Thank  you  for  telling  me  so  many  interesting 
things,"  she  said.  “We'll  have  another  nice  talk  one 
of  these  days."  And  Howard  smiled  up  at  her  with 
Mae-  ready  appreciation. 

Thomas  and  Henrietta  heard  her  say  to  Mrs  Mac¬ 
namara  at  the  door:  "I  will  write  to  the  board  at 
Me-  once  I  hope  to  come  again  In  a  week  or  so."  •  This 
caused  much  whispered  speculation  between  them. 

A  week  later  Mrs.  Macnamara  received  a  letter  In 
a  dainty  little  white  envelope,  and  she  set  a  Unit 
making  Howard  very  clean  and  neat.  Next  day  it 
•nowed,  but  Howard  was  not  allowed  to  play  out  in 
it.  and  so  he  was  very  dry  and  brushed  and  shiny 
when  the  Beautiful  Lady's  motor  appeared  again. 

He  was  summoned  after  another  consultation  in 
the  parlor,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  see  the  Beautiful 
Lady  again. 

"Would  you  like  to  come  home  with  me  nnd  be  my 


Into  tynipathelic  ran  he  poured  all  hit  boyith  hope*  and  plant 
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little  boy?"  she  asked  after  she  had 
greeted  him 

Howard  glanced  quickly  over  at  Mrs 
Macr.amara.  She  was  grinning  broadly. 

"Sure  he  would.”  she  asserted.  “Tell 
her  you  would,  Howard." 

He  looked  up  quealioningiy  into  the 
lady",  smiling  face  and  then  slowly  let 
hi*  cheek  rest  against  her  shoulder  and 
began  to  smooth  her  gloved  hand.  The 
Beautiful  Lady  placed  her  lips  to  the 
,  top  of  hi*  head  and  then  began  telling  | 
him  of  some  of  the  things  she  had  m 
I  store  for  him.  A  great  content  warmed 
Howard’s  troubled  heart,  and  he  sighed 
happily. 

the  handsome  chauffeur  came  up  to 
the  door  and  took  Howard's  bundle.  ] 
and  then  Mrs.  Maenamara  did  an  ex- 1 
traordinary  thing.  She  kissed  Howard 
moistly  on  the  cheek  and.  hiding  her. 
face  in  her  apron,  hurried  into  the 
house  without  saying  good-by.  And 
somewhere  in  the  rear  arose  the  wail¬ 
ing  of  Henrietta. 

TT  was  a  wonderful  house  that  Howard 
iwas  taken  to.  with  many  large  rooms 
with  high  ceiling*  and  with  rilt-framed 
mirrors  over  the  mantels  and  wood  lire* 
burning  in  fireplaces,  and  electric  lighta 
in  the  evening,  and  lots  of  soft,  beauti-  | 
ful  chairs  to  sit  in.  One  room  was  to 
be  Howard’s  own.  There  were  pictures  . 
of  ships  and  dogs  on  the  walls,  and  a 
little  white  bed.  and  a  bookcase  full  of 
books  all  about  tailoring  and  about  boys 
who  had  marvelous  adventures,  with 
lota  of  pictures  in  them. 

Several  people  lived  in  the  house. 
There  was  a  quiet  person  with  yellow 
hair  who  wore  a  white  cap  and  apron 
and  was  seen  only  at  meal  times;  there 
was  a  olump.  smiling  person  named 
Selma  who  got  Howard  up  in  the  mom-  1 
ing  and  looked  after  his  wanla  all  day; 
and  there  were  one  or  two  ethers,  all  of 
whom  came  when  the  Beautiful  Lady 
sent  for  them  and  did  Just  what  she 
tol<!  them  to 

When  Howard  was  ready  for  bed  at 
night,  with  hia  soft  blue 


“dhf^ice 
which  Guides 
io£ervice 


For  Cottage,  Mansion  or  Public  Building 


ct  Twin  Shingle*  are  wonderfully  adapiable.  The  rich  man  can  buy  no 
raunful  shingle*,  the  poor  man  can  buy  no  more  economical  shingles.  Bui 
,  alone  beauty,  nor  low  cost,  nor  fire-resistance,  nor  wear,  but  the  combi- 
of  all  these  qualities  that  has  given  Neponset  Twin  Shingles  preference, 
angor  to  ’Frisco. 


Service  is  today's  watch¬ 
word— and  service  the 
watchword  of  our  San-Tox 
Nurse  as  well.  Service  by 
the  San-Tox  druggist.  Serv¬ 
ice  in  the  quality  of  every 
San-Tox  preparation. 

Is  not  this  unfailing  offer 
to  return  the  money  on  any 
San-Tox  purchase  you  de¬ 
sire  a  service  such  as  you 
woulJ  have? 

Docs  it  not  indicate  a 
druggist  whose  ideals  are 
to  he  relied  upon  in  every 
business  dealing? 

Such  is  the  “service  of 
purity”  symboliieJ  by  the 
San-Tox  Nurse  a  purity 
which  speaks  in  the  singular 
effectivene**  of  each  San- 
Tox  preparation. 

All  the  cleansing  whi4e- 
tomcncas  possible  to  the  beat 
of  tooth  paste  is  yours  with 
San-Tox  Tooth  Paste. 

All  the  soothing,  beard- 
softening  quality  possible  to 
shaving  lather  is  yours  with 
San-Tox  Shaving  Cream. 

And  San-Tox  After- 
Shave  Talcum  has  a  smooth, 
perfecting  completeness 
characteristic  of  San  Tox 
purity-  a  purity  which 
can  not  be’  cut  in  price  for 
it  will  not  be  cut  in  quality. 

There  are  115  San-Tox 
preparation*  equally  pure. 

SAN-TOX  FOR  PURITY 
Ds  Pres  ChK.Ao 


NEponseT 

TWIN 

SHINGLES 


Send  for  Fro#  Booklet, 
Repairing  nnd  Building" 

1  about  the  iMTerrnt  Nefunu-I  Build- 
lt.1*  Hetorr  you  build  01  i'1-ii  u-iut 
Do*  There  u  a  Neponwt  IYodu.1 
>  aim— 1  every  build- ns  requirement, 
rr  and  Hardware  Healer*  aell  Nspoo 


Beautiful 

. . .  la  and  talk 

to  him  a  little  while  In  her  soft,  nooth* 
ing  voice,  and  hear  him  aav  his  prayer*, 
and  then  tuck  him  in  and  kiss  him  good 
night.  And  every  night  Howard  would 
add  a  little  prayer  for  the  Beautiful 
Udy  whom  he  called  mother  now  and 


lWi  Neponset  Street,  East  Walpole,  Mass 
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OUR  car  is  inseparable 
from  the  institution  that 
built  it. 


The  service  it  gives  you  is  just 
what  its  producers  build  into 
it  and  keep  alive  in  it. 

In  motor  cars,  stability  of 
product  is  inseparable  from 
the  stability  of  the  producers. 

Overland  ranks  first  among 
lucers  of  cars  above  the 
class— second  in  the 
entire  industry. 

There  are  400.000  Overlands 
in  use. 


Overland  dealers  have  con¬ 
tracted  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty  million  dollars  worth 
of  Overlands  for  1917-  an 
increase  of  seventy -five 
million  dollars  compared 
with  last  year. 

Overland  sales  this  year  there¬ 
fore  will  be  approximately  as 
great  as  the  entire  annual 
gross  revenues  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad. 

Overland  net  assets  have  grown 
from  fifty-eight  thousand 
dollars  eight  years  ago.  10 
over  sixty -eight  million 
dollars  today. 


In  our  great  Toledo  plant  a 
our  allied  plants,  wc  n 
ploy  nearly  t hirty - eig 
thousand  men. 


They  directly  support  me 
than  two  hundred  thousa 
people. 


Permanent  well  appointed  fi 
tory  branches  and  pat 
depots  representing  an  i 
vestment  of  millions  ha 
been  established  in  impn 
ant  metropolitan  ccnte 
that  cover  the  country. 


The  Willys-Overlar 

■nd  lif* 
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branches  serve  the  five 
land  W  illy s -Overland 
«rs  who  complete  our 
I  international  service 


under  one  executive  man-  mum  pnee— plus  stability, 

jement.  to  assure  permanence  of 

with  one  engineering  staff.  value  in  your  investment, 
with  one  purchasing  power.  You  can  select  a  car  in  the 
by  one  production  manage-  light  four  group,  the  big  four 

ent.  group,  or  the  light  six  group, 

through  one  sales  force,  and  You  can  ^  of  lhe  ^ 
one  group  of  dealers.  intheluxuriousWillys-Knight 

suiting  cconomiesamountmg  group. 

to  millions  of  dollars,  reduce  in  either  case  it  is  dominant 
the  cost  of  every  car- enable  value  jn  ^  class  for  it  has 

Overland  to  establish  and  shared  in  the  economies  of 

maintain  higher  quality  Overland  bigness  and  sta- 

standards  at  lower  prices.  bility. 

1  is  the  only  complete  So  in  your  Overland  you  get  See  the  Overland  dealer  now 
of  cars  built  and  sold  —  maximum  quality  at  mini-  and  make  your  selection. 


tangible  evidences  of  the 
flity  of  the  Overland 
*try  arc  your  best  as- 
nce  of  stability  of  quality 
service  in  Overland 


Mllys- Overland  line  is 
complete. 


V.  Toledo.  Ohio 

•*fhi  Automobile 
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•nd  then  SdM  brought  in  ■  plum 
basket.  which  in  carefully  explained 
by  Howard,  and  they  all  had  great  fun 
with  it  Then  the  Beautiful  Lady 
brought  out  a  new  picture  book  and 
read  “  T«»i  the  Night  Before  Christ- 
mai,"  in  her  eweet  voice,  while  Howard 
sat  very’  eloae  to  her  and  held  her  hand 


The  stove  lid*?-  queried  Selma. 

Ye..-  said  Howard.  "because  there 
real  ft  re  place*  here  for  Santa 

’hev  hung  his  storking*  from  the 
"tel  over  hiv  own  ftreplaee.  with  lU 
ny  blue  picture  tiles,  and  when  the 
lutiful  I  Ally  came  in  for  her  good- 
ht  kiss  he  was  almost  asleep  Hut 
did  not  forget  to  say  hks  prayers, 
luding  one  for  little  do*  Mac,  wher- 
r  he  might  I* 

->mr  time  afterward  lie  dreamily 
<i«d  that  he  heard  hi*  door  open  and 
nan's  voire  speaking  quietly  to  the 
■utiful  Lady,  and  that  some  one-  with 
ry  lips  tiptoed  arms*  the  room  and 
hr  temple.  Bui  he  may 


See  that  smile?  It  starts  the 
minute  the  Big  Stick  is  brought 
into  action  and  broadens  as  the 
shave  proceeds. 

The  smile  and  the  shave  were 
strangers  once,  but  now  they’re 
inseparable — all  because  of  the 
soothing,  softening  influence  of 
the  lather  of  Williams’  Shaving 
Soaps.  Get  a  Williams’  Holder 
Top  and  smile  with  the  majority. 
The  metal  finger-grip  is  a  con¬ 
venience  from  the  start  and  a 
necessity  at  the  finish. 


ki»*ed  him  on 
hove  dreamed  It  oil 

Christina*  morning  he  was  already 
awake  when  Selma  rame  In.  and  was 
•rated  In  Ihr  middle  of  hi*  bed  with  the 
contents  of  his  slocking*  strewn  all 
atiout  him.  Hr  was  almost  dosed  with 
the  wealth  of  It  all.  There  were  balls 
and  top.  and  marble*  and  game,  and 
|>wk*  and  a  knife  and  a  harmonica 
and  randy  and  pop  cam  and  all  sorts  of 
things.  And  besides  that  there  was  a 
magic  lantern  on  the  hearth  and  a  real 
bicycle  leaning  against  the  bookcase. 
Santa  Claus  had  certainly  lightened 


THEN  he  sent  Selma  noathaste  for 
the  Beautiful  Lady.  She  appeared, 
dressed  all  in  lavender  and  white  lace, 
and  be  showed  her  all  his  present* 
and  patiently  explained  such  things  as 
she.  of  eourte.  would  not  he  likely  to 


The  J.  B.  Williams  Co. 

Dept.  A 

Glastonbury.  Conn. 
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AS  the  visitors  were  leaving  the  gen¬ 
tleman  asked :  "When  do  you  expect 
Charlie?" 

The  Beautiful  Lady  placed  her  finpr 
oo  her  lips  and  said  something  that 
Howard  could  not  hear. 

“Who  U  Char!*?"  asked  Howard 
when  they  had  gone  "Another  boy?" 

That's  the  way  Mr.  Elder  speaks  of 
the  man  you  will  know  as  father."  ex¬ 
plained  the  Beautiful  Lady. 

“Ok.  have  I  a  father,  too?" 

"Yes.  she  answered  with  a  -mile. 

“1*  he  nice — a.  nice  as  you?" 

“Oh.  much  nicer." 

Whereat  Howard  laughed,  for  that 
was.  of  course,  a  Joke. 

-When  shall  1  see  him?"  asked 
Howard 

“Tomorrow."  she  replied.  "We've 
him  for  Chriktmas  " 

U  was  a  pretty  late  hour  for  a  nine- 
ir-old.  and  Selma  was  waiting  for 

B. 

"We  won't  have  to  ftx  the  stove  lids, 
will  »»*'  he  remarked. 


understand.  But  presently  he  stopped 
and  gazed  thoughtfully  about  him. 

“Can  a  person  give  away  a  preaent 
from  Santa  Claus?"  he  asked. 

“You  can  do  whatever  you  wish  with 
them,  dear,"  she  replied. 

"Then  I  think  I'll  send  thi*  ball  to 
Thomas  and  these  dominoes  to  Hen- 
rietta  and-this  mouth  organ  to 
Mother  Macnamara."  lie  looked  up 
for  her  approval  and  she  laughed  and 
him. 

“Then  I  ought  to  find  •omelhlng  lor 
Gladys— and  Charlie.  Where  is  Charlie 
—father,  I  mean?  Has  he  come? 

The  Beautiful  Lady  nodded  to  Selma, 
who  slipped  noiselessly  out.  and  pres¬ 
ently  a  firm  footstep  was  heard  out¬ 
side.  Then  there  suddenly  stood  In  the 
doorway  an  apparition  that  made 
Howard  slip  down  hastily  to  the  floor 
and  stand  with  his  hands  pressed  to 
his  breast.  „ 

“Why — why,  you're  Mr.  C.  P.  Boyn¬ 
ton!" 

The  man  advanced  with  a  smile  and 
shook  hands  formally  with  Howard  and 
inquired  after  his  health.  Then  h«- 
pirkrd  him  up  and  sat  him  on  hi*  knee 

"You  see,  you  never  asked  your  new 
mother’s  name."  said  he.  “or  you  would 
have  found  that  it  was  Mrs.  Boynton. 

Howard  laughed}  this  was  a  moil 
delightful  denouement.  Then  a  thoughl 
struck  him  so  suddenly  that  he  sprang 
down  and  stood  gripping  Mr.  Boynton  r 
knees. 

-Oh.  Mr  Boynton— I  mean  father, 
he  cued,  "how  is  Mac  —  McGregor" 
Where  is  he?  I*  he  any  more  cham 


"I  thoughl  it  was  about  time."  said 
Mr.  Boynton  with  a  chuckle. 

He  gave  a  low  whistle.  There  *»< 
a  little  yelp  and  a  prodigious  scratch 
ing  and  scurrying  of  feet,  and  Cham 
pi  on  Solway  McGregor  (A.  K.  C.  No 
191.47A)  appeared  lik*  un  animated 
and  hairy  thunderbolt  His  short  leg. 
dipped  from  under  him  as  he  made  the 
sharp  turn  at  the  doorway;  then  hr 
recovered  and  made  a  great  leap  In 
reach  his  master's  face  with  his  tongue. 
Could  this  be  the  sedate  McGregor? 

After  a  moment'*  wild  demonstra¬ 
tion  he  turned  toward  the  Beautiful 
Lady  and  stopped  suddenly  before  th» 
small,  pajama-clad  stranger.  IN 
sniffed  tentatively  at  the  small  slip¬ 
pers  and  then  looked  shrewdly  up  Into 
i he  Iwy’a  glowing  face  aa  If  to  Bay: 
"Oho.  you  can't  fool  me  with  the 
•Ulcer  clothes."  The  next  moment 
he  waa  locked  in  Howard’*  ecstatic 
embrace. 

"Greg  seems  glad  to  be  home  again 
after  his  travels,"  said  Mr.  Boynton, 
-and  now  he'*  to  be  your  dog  and  won  l 
have  to  Ik-  shipped  off  In  a  erato  ever 
again  If  you  don't  want  him  to." 

"My  dog?"  gasped  Howard. 

"Of  course;  your  Christmas  present 

-Oh,"  cried  Howard,  "this  is  the  best 
Christmas  present  of  all— the  beat  there 
re  uM 

Small  boya  do  not  weep  for  Joy.  but 
there  was  a  quaver  in  hi*  voice  never 
thcless,  and  there  were  tear*  in  Ui* 
eye*  of  the  INaiitiful  Lady. 

"Except  the  one  you  have  given  ui, 
Mid  nhc. 

Hut  Howard  did  not  hear,  lie  w#* 
rn*a*od  in  a  miirhty  effort  to  roll  M<- 
lirtfforover  upon  Ml  back  a»  he  had  oner 
seen  his  new  father  do.  quite  long  a*" 


The  Very-Busies 

BY  LEE  8HIPPEY 

1  NEVER  knew  a  fellow  yet  who  hadn't  much  to  do, 

But  took  a  lot  of  time  to  fret  at  thirty*  which  were  askew ; 
ll'Ao  wouldn't  beg  off  every  time  when  service  was  the  /dan: 
••You  really  must  excuse  me— I'm  a  Very  Busy  Man." 

Sor  have  I  yet  the  woman  known  who  kept  a  sloven’s  house. 
But  of  her  cares  she'd  often  groan  and  grumble  to  her  spouse, 
And  found  no  time  the  sick  to  see  or  poor  to  aid.  somehow. 
But  sighed:  "I'd  like  to.  but.  poor  me!  1  am  So  Busy  now.” 

And  I've  observed  the  folks  who  do  the  good  things  and  the  great 
A  lot  more  daily  grind  get  through  than  those  who  hesitate. 
So  here’s  the  moral,  good,  though  free:  if  upward  you’re  inclined, 
0  doughnut,  doughnut,  doughnut,  be  the  Very  Busy  kind! 
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OXY- ACETYLENE  I 

WELDINGS  CUTTING  I 


Rumania  Learns 
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I  WORLDS  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF 

DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 


Welding  made  this 
new  steam  boiler 
possible 

In  constructing  the  boiler  of 
this  new  »team  automobile,  the 
manufacturer's  design  caltnl  for 
neatness,  lii'lit  weight,  slmu;lli 
ami  the  ability  to  withstaml  high 
pressure.  <  >xy -acetylene  webl- 
inic  lolveil  the  problem,  just  a. 
it  is  inakiiti;  stronger,  neater  ami 
l*etler  metal  prtMliiet*  possible  in 
every  line  of  manufacture.  If 
you  use  1  tolls,  rivets  or  threaded 
joints  in  your  product,  it  will 
pay  you  to  know  the  possibilities 
ami  savings  of  oxy-acet)  lene 
welding. 


A 


Oxy -acetylene  welding  insr% 
two  ur  more  piece*  o(  metal  at 
interne  heat,  k  i  v  i  m  i*  a  stiong, 
neat,  iiermancnt  joint 

The  IVcnt-O-Litc  I’rnct**  in 
inexpensive  simple  to  n|N*iate. 
We  fnrninh  a  high -grade  welding 
apparatus  lor  (C  anada  $75). 
acetylene  service  and  special 
metal  -  cutting  blow  -  pipe  pro¬ 
vided  at  extra  cost. 

The  great,  universal  fyMtmof  Pfnt- 
O-IJtf  Service  lurrmhr*  rrady*t«viiM* 
•Ihtolvctl  acetylene  in  convenient, 
portable  cylinders  in  sues  to  suit  e*  rty 
tiee»l  —  insures  prompt  exdranKe 
empty  cylinders  for  full  ones— every¬ 
where.  Prest-O- Lite  Dissolved  Acet*  • 
lene  K|Ves  better  wrMf.tjiiickff  s»»rk, 
lower  operating  costs.  Makes  the 
•  with!  portable  (or  use  inside  or  out smIt 
the  shop.  Avoids  the  initial  outlav 
and  depreciation  of  making  crude 
acetylene  in  carbide  general***. 

For  Quick,  Permanent  Repairs 

Millions  of  dollar*  worth  of  valuable 
casting*,  machine  parts  and  tool,  arc 
l>ring  reclaimed  Irntn  the  junk  pile 
through  tin*  process.  The  entire  cost 
o(  the  outfit  may  tic  saved  by  just  one 
repair,  and  the  saving  "ill  include  the 
time  and  delay  caused  by  a  shut-down 
a*  well  a*  the  cost  oi  a  new  purl. 


"  rile  tor  d'l.iUon  *n«  minulsr 

luiiai  oi  irpan  u|if  i.timi  Our 

li  nature  describe.  tiundreil.  ul 

-ion*.  iui  »"il>v  ■•Win* 

The  Prest-O-LiteCo..  Inc. 


.squatting  dismally  in  the  cellars  of 
their  one-story  houses,  to  the  compara¬ 
tively  careless  guests  of  the  Athenee- 
Palace,  able  to  continue,  in  the  interest- 
in*  atmosphere  of  darkened  corridors, 
flirtations  begun  the  evening  before. 

The  Zeppelin  had  disappeared  by  the 
time  I  got  into  the  street  where  a  few- 
hardy  souls  gated,  whispering,  at  a  sky 
full  of  frosty  stars.  Hiding  one’s  feel¬ 
ings  not  being  their  fashion,  people 
here  eould  make  more  of  such  experi¬ 
ences  than  they  do  in  London,  perhaps, 
where  it  is  the  fashion  to  assume,  un¬ 
der  such  circumstance*,  that  nothing 
is  happening  at  all.  A  few  night*  later, 
for  example,  when  no  Zeppelin  came, 
although  the  whistles  had  hurried  us 
downstair*  as  usual,  a  Rumanian  officer 
began  addressing  me  with  great  vehe¬ 
mence.  I  told  him  that  1  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  Rumanian. 

“I  wa*  saying,"  he  continued  in 
French  with  the  *ame  air  of  defying 
dispute — “1  was  saying,  that  there  will 
he  ii suffice  list  of  dead  and  wounded 
to-night — encore  dee  msrfi  rl  H»oA." 

I  suggested  that  pu»ibly  they  wouldn’t 
come,  after  all.  “Do  vou  mean  to  say. 
monsieur."  he  cried,  “that  the  guardians 
of  our  city  are  doing  this  to  arnutr 
themselves!"  .  .  . 

With  temperaments  so  prone  to  ex¬ 
citement,  there  was  obviously  not  much 
sleep  for  anybody  in  Bucharest  that 
night,  and  we  were  just  blinking  over 
colTtv  next  morning  when:  "IFke-cc-cc- 
rrl — ”  .  .  .  the  whistle*  were  at  it  again  I 

Aeroplanes  this  lime— ‘‘thooe  white 
bird*  which  profane  the  sign  of  the 
cross,”  as  one  of  the  papers  said,  and 
more  Immbs.  This  sort  of  thing,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  city  of  one-»tory  houses,  get* 
on  one’*  nerves  after  a  time.  There  was 
another  raid  that  afternoon  — there  were 
ten  in  sixty  hours,  aeroplanes  by  day 
and  a  Zeppelin  at  night  and  one  had 
scarcely  settled  down  from  the  last  be¬ 
fore  the  whistling  for  the  next  began. 

Where  the  Bomb*  Hit 

TRIFLE  more  alert  the  second 
night,  I  wa*  out  and  in  the  street 
betimes  and  saw  the  Zeppelin,  sup¬ 
ported,  as  it  were,  on  searchlight  beams, 
u  beautiful,  half-transparent  monster, 
like  a  great  pearl  pencil,  sailing  stead¬ 
ily  and  unwinking  serous  the  town. 
Showing  nothing  to  connect  it  with  the 
everyday  earth,  it  was  auite  a  creature 
of  another,  more  mysterious,  world,  and 
it  was  odd  to  think,  standing  there  in 
the  Bucharest  street,  with  people  talk¬ 
ing  French  or  Rumanian,  that  up  there 
were  other  everyday  men  like  ourselves, 
with  their  own  intense,  little  local  life, 
speaking  another  language,  thinking 
other  thoughts— worried,  practical  men. 
busy  with  wheels,  rudders,  speaking 
tube*  and  so  on.  to  whom  we  were  only 
an  abstraction,  a  dull-glowing  patch  on 
the  flat  earth’s  map 

Abstracted  though  we  were,  the  raid¬ 
er*  made  several  rather  uncanny  hits. 
One  bomb  smashed  a  house  directly 
across  the  street  from  that  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  military  attache,  three  fell  close 
to  Take  Ionesco’s  house,  and  one  struck 
tho  little  one-story  villa  in  which  the 
British  military  attach*  and  his  aid  were 
sleeping.  This  house  was  L-shaped. 
three  rooms,  with  a  drawing  room  at 
the  corner  and  bedroom  at  either  end. 
The  bombs  struck  the  cornice  of  the 
corner  room,  smashed  the  front  wall, 
the  room  itself,  and  blew 
through  the  partitions  into 
rooms.  The  British  attache  was  cut 
slightly  on  one  cheek,  otherwise  neither 
was  touched.  Had  the  bomb  fallen  five 
feet  farther  inward,  so  that  its  explo¬ 
sive  effect  would  have  been  confined 
within  inclosed  walls.  It  seemed  that  the 
whole  house  must  have  been  demolished. 

No  important  building,  military  or 
otherwise,  was  struck,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn  in  those  three  days,  and  the 
punishment  fell  entirely  on  civilians  or 
wounded  in  hospital*  Of  the  250.  more 
or  less,  who  were  killed  and  hurt,  the 
greater  number  were  said  to  have  been 
struck  in  the  open  street,  and  a  good 
many  must  have  been  hit  by  the 
Rumanian  shrapnel.  The  danger  from 
aeroplane  bombs,  is.  of  course,  not  so 
much  being  hit  by  the  bomb  itself  as 
by  fragment*,  paving  stones  and  so  on. 
blown  out  from  it  In  the  yard  of  the 
British  military  attache’s  house,  for 
instance,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  away  from 
the  point  of  explosion,  a  fragment 
bored  clear  through  a  tree  six  or  eight 
inches  thick.  One  heavy  bomb  Unding 
in  the  middle  of  the  boulevard  not  far 
{Continued  on  pope  27) 


How  I  Raised  My  Earnings 
from  *30  to 5 1000  a  week 

The  Story  of  a  Young  Man's  Re¬ 
markable  Rise,  as  To  Id  by  Himself. 


fragments 
both  bed. 


1  |  'll  REE  rears  ago  I  was  earning  $30  pee 

I  week.  With  a  wile  and  two  childicn 

*  t«.  sups* -ft  it  was  a  constant  snuggle 
to  make  both  end*  meet.  We  saved  very 
little,  and  that  only  b>  sacrificing  things 
wc  really  needed.  Today  my  earnings  av¬ 
erage  a  tlx  mi- and  dollar  >  weekly.  I  own 
two  aatoraoinles.  My  children  go  to  pri¬ 
vate  cbuuli.  I  ha«e  ju«l  purchased,  lor 
cash,  a  $25,000  home.  I  go  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing,  motoring,  traveling,  whenever  I  care 
to.  and  I  do  less  work  Ilian  ever  Iclnrr. 

What  I  have  done,  anyone  can  do— for 
I  am  only  an  average  man.  I  have  never 
gone  to  College,  my  education  is  limited, 
and  I  am  not  "brilliant"  b>  any  means.  I 
personally  know  at  least  a  hundred  men 
who  are  hrlter  business  men  than  I.  who 
are  better  educated,  who  are  better  in 
lormed  on  hand  reds  of  subject  i.  and  who 
have  much  better  islcat  than  1  ever  had. 
Yet.  n>4  one  of  them  approaches  m>  earn¬ 
ing*.  I  mention  this  merely  to  show  that 
earning  capacity  is  not  governed  l.y  the  ex- 
teal  id  a  man’s  educaiw.ii  and  to  convince 
ray  readers  that  there  is  only  one  trason  lor 
my  success— -a  reason  I  will  give  herein. 

One  day.  a  lew  yrais  ago.  I  began  to 
"tale  slock”  id  in* tell.  I  found  that,  like 
most  other  men.  I  ha<l  energy,  ambition, 
determination.  Yet  in  spue  id  these  assets, 
lur  some  fra«n  or  other.  I  dulled  along 
without  getuag  any w line.  My  lack  of 
education  bothered  me,  and  I  had  lltuuglit 
sermudy  id  making  further  sacrifices  in 
enter  to  liettrr  equip  myself  to  earn  more. 
Then  I  trail  somewhere  that  but  lew  mil. 
lumaffi  ever  went  to  college.  Edison. 
Rockefeller.  Hill.  Schwab.  Carnegie-  not 
one  id  them  had  any  more  schooling  than 
I  had 

One  day  something  happened  that  woke 
me  up  to  what  was  wrowg  with  me.  It  was 
necessary  fur  me  to  make  a  decision  on  a 
matter  wlHeh  was  of  no  great  consequence. 
I  knew  in  my  heart  what  wat  the  tight  thing 
to  do.  but  something  held  me  hack  I  *awl 
one  thing,  then  another;  I  decided  one 
way.  then  another.  I  couldn’t  lor  the  life 
of  me  make  the  decision  I  knew  was  tight. 

I  lay  awake  most  of  that  night  thinking 
about  live  iiiiltcr— not  because  it  was  of  any 
great  importance  mi  itself,  but  because  I 
was  beginning  to  discover  myself.  Along 
towards  dawn  I  rrsJicd  to  try  an  experi¬ 
ment.  I  decided  to  cultivate  my  will 
power,  believing  that  il  I  slid  this  I  would 
not  hesitate  about  making  decisions— that 
when  I  had  an  idea  I  would  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  my  sell  in  put  it  "over”— 
that  I  would  not  be  "afraid”  of  myself  nr 
of  things  or  of  ivthrts.  I  frit  that  if  I  could 
smash  ray  ideas  across  I  would  Pun  make 
"it  presence  felt.  I  knew  that  heretofore 
I  had  always  begged  for  success— had  al¬ 
ways  stood,  hat  in  hand,  depending  on 
Others  to  "give”  me  the  things  I  desired. 
In  short.  I  was  controlled  by  the  will  of 
others.  Henceforth.  I  determined  to  have 
a  strung  will  of  my  own— to  demand  and 
.vmmand  u+*l  /  uanled 

But  how  shall  I  begin  ?  What  shall  I  do 
first?  It  was  easy  enough  for  me  to  de¬ 
termine  to  do  thing. -I  had  "determined” 
many  time,  before.  But  this  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  will  power,  and  1  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  first  step  was  to  master  up  enough 
rd  my  ow  n  will  pow  er  to  stick  to  and  carry 
out  my  determination. 

\\  itli  this  new  purpose  in  mind  i 
myself  to  finding  out  something 
al-«ot  will  power.  I  was  sure  that  other 
men  must  have  studied  the  subject .  and 
the  results  of  their  experience  mould  iVuhl- 
less  be  id  gteat  salue  to  me  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  workings  of  my  own  will.  So. 
with  a  directness  of  i-uipovc  that  I  hail 
scarcely  known  before.  I  began  my  search. 

The  results  at  fiisl  were  discouraging. 
While  a  good  deal  had  been  written  about 
the  memory  and  other  faculties  oi  the  brain. 
1  eould  find  nothing  that  offered  any  help 
to  me  in  acquiring  the  new  power  that  1 
bad  hoped  might  be  possible. 

But  a  little  later  in  my  investigation  I 
tered  the  works  of  Prof.  Frank 


Chanmng  Haddock.  To  my  amazement 
and  delight  I  discovered  that  this  eminent 
scientist,  whose  name  ranks  with  James, 
Bergson  and  Royce.  had  just  completed  the 
most  thorough  and  constructive  study  of 
will  power  ever  made.  I  wa.  astonished 
to  read  hi*  statement.  "The  will  is  just  as 
susceptible  <4  development  as  the  muscles 
of  the  body"!  My  question  was  answered' 


Eagerly  I  read  further-  how  Dr.  Haddock 
had  devoted  twenty  years  to  this  Study— 
how  he  had  so  completely  mastered  it  that 
he  was  actually  able  to  set  down  the  vety 
exercises  by  which  anyone  could  develop 
the  will,  making  it  a  bigger,  stronger  force 
each  day.  simply  through  an  easy .  progres¬ 
sive  course  of  Training. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  sav  that  I  at  once 
began  to  practice  the  cxeici.es  lotniiilaled 
by  Dr.  Haddock.  And  I  need  not  recount 
the  extraordinary  re. nils  that  I  oht, tilled 
almost  from  the  first  day.  I  have  already 
indicated  the  suroe.s  that  my  ilcvelopiil 
power  of  will  has  made  lor  me. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  my  case  is 
exceptional.  Let  me  again  assure  you  that 
I  am  hut  an  average  man,  with  no  super 
developed  power*.  Save  that  of  my  mil. 
And  In  further  prove  my  contention  let  me 
cite  one  or  two  instances  I  have  since  come 
across,  which  seem  to  show'  conclusively 
that  an  indomitable  will  can  be  developed 
by  anyoue. 

One  case  that  mine*  to  my  mind  is  tlml 
of  a  young  man  who  worked  in  a  lug  lav'- 
lory.  He  was  bright  ami  willing,  bul 
seemed  to  get  nowhere.  Finally  he  took 
up  the  study  of  will  training,  at  the  Mlggr. 
mm  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Tailor,  the  fatuous  elh 
ciency  cxi*eri  of  the  Willy.. Overland  Com¬ 
pany,  and  in  less  than  a  y  ear  Ills  salary  w.«s 

increased  WJ0».  Then  there  i*  the  ease  of 
c.  D.  Van  Vechtrn,  C.ciieriil  Agent  of  the 
Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Cntii|«*ny, 
Cedar  Rapid..  Iowa.  .  Just  a  short  tune 
after  receiving  the  methods  in  will  develop¬ 
ment  suggested  l.y  Prof.  Haddock,  lie  ti  ll 
that  they  would  lie  worth  from  $3,l)UI  to 
$30,000  to  him. 

Another  man.  Mr.  II.  I).  Ferguson,  re 
silling  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Inrrrnud  Ins 
ratniugs  from  $40  a  week  to  *10  a  week  ui 
a  remarkably  short  spaced  time  alter  lie 
began  the  study  •>)  will  training.  The** 
are  but  a  few— there  air  many  other  equally 
amazing  example,  which  I  personally  know 
about.  And  aside  from  the  financial  gam, 
I  his  training  lias  enabled  thousands  In  over¬ 
come  drink  and  other  vice*  almost  over¬ 
night—  has  helped  overcome  sickness  and 
nervoiitnrta,  has  transformed  unhappy .  en- 
vumt,  discontented  people  into  dominating 
personalities  filled  with  the  jnyof  living. 

Prof.  Haddock  s  lessons,  rules  and  exer¬ 
cise*  in  will  training  have  recently  been 
rnmpilrd  and  published  in  b.mk  lot  m  by 
the  Pclton  Publishing  Co.,  of  Meriden, 
Conn.  Mr.  Pclton  ha*  authorised  me  to 
say  that  any  reader  who  earea  to  rxaniinr 
the  book  may  do  so  without  sending  any 
money  in  advance.  In  other  words,  if 
after  a  week's  reading,  you  do  nut  feel 
that  this  book  is  worth  $3.  the  sunt  o«l.e,|, 
return  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing.  When 
von  receive  your  copy  for  examination 
1  suggest  that  you  lirst  read  the  articles 
on:  the  law  of  great  thinking;  how  to  de¬ 
velop  analytical  power;  how  to  perfectly 
concentrate  on  any  object;  how  to  guard 
against  errors  in  thought;  how  to  drive 
from  the  mmd  unwelcome  thoughts;  how 
to  develop  fearlessness;  how  to  use  the 
mmd  in  sickness;  how  to  acquire  a  dom¬ 
inating  personality. 

N>m«  lew  doublets  wilt  seofl  il  tlie  tdea  of  will 
power  be  niff  the  lountsinhratl  w(  -ejhh.  pu.lioei 

and  everything  we  »rr  filnving  for,  and  *onir  i»'»y 

mi  that  no  mere  boot*  can  teach  the  develop  r*ent 

of  the  will.  Hut  the  treat  man  of  inle 'ligeni  men 

W4  wom*«  will  M  leiil  i«ive»ti|atr  Urt  thccmelte  * 
by  aendin*  tor  the  hook  at  the  pt»M»«hcr*»  n»k.  I 

•n  Mire  that  any  hook  that  ha*  for  rrr  an*! 

tor  thouft*m1«  ol  other *-wh*l  ‘Power  ul  \\  ill  *  I** 

well  worth  in\ e »t«ff»iy>i.  It  It  rntf  rr  Mint 
to  note  that  amotif  ihr  1*0 1 00  owner*  who  have 

'tad.  u**<J  and  peatbf'1  'Toarr  of  \\  ill,'*  are  tu<h 

prominent  men  a*  Ntiixrme  Icmrt  )u»1tce  Parker; 

W*  Tint  Kt  l*.  S  f  him  at  Avnba*«*<)nr ; 

l.ifot  <k»v.  McKeNxed  Nfbrikkij  AiiitUM  IVni. 
r-Umeral  Hntt ;  General  Manager  ( hrtfle* 

ol  WetH  Karto  K«Krr*A  Co;  K  St  Kltro 

Csorffrof  Arthur  l*Li»rr  of  KnuJk.  and 

.  of  other* 

A»  •  hr%t  step  in  will  traininr.  1  would  •uih*r*t 

tmediate  fiction  in  thi*  mailer  tirloer  you.  It  it 

*  free*  o*ce**ary  to  write  a  letter.  l’*e  the  form 

if  you  prefer,  arMre**int  it  to  tlir  Pclltsn 

Pobtrihtnt  L  oipan).  77-11  Wilt  ox  Hloek.  MefHrit, 
Coon,  and  ike  bonk  n  ill  come  by  re  rum  Mil.  1  hi* 

one  act  may  mean  tbe  turmne  r«nt  «f  your  life.  j» 

it  Hat  meant  to  me  and  to  to  many  other*. 


PCLTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

27. B  Wtkoi  Bhxk.  MerWen.  Conn. 

I  will  enmine  a  cop*  of  ,,Poue»  of  \\  il T  at  y«- 

ritk.  I  »crrr  to  rrmtt  P  or  r email  the  t** 

s  dirt. 


Nam* 

Addr 


THE  SUPERLATIVE  TRIBUTE 


Down  here  in  Akron  our  files  are 
stuffed  with  enthusiastic  letters 
from  users  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

There  are  thousands  of  these 
letters,  each  conveying  its  separate 
and  particular  note  of  approval. 
Some  of  them  are  brisk,  brief, 
factful;  some  fairly  glow  with  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  tires  they  praise. 

The  experiences  they  detail,  and 
the  mileages  they  recount,  are  little 
short  of  astounding.  Records  of 
10,000, 15.000  and  even 20,000  miles 
of  service  from  a  single  set  of  Good¬ 
year  CordTires  are  not  uncommon. 

But  there  is  one  letter  here  tran¬ 
scending  all  the  others  in  impor¬ 
tance— we  call  it  the  superlative 
tribute. 

It  was  written  by  Mr.  Alvan 
Macauley,  President  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company,  of  Detroit, 
on  his  own  impulse.  It  is  expert 
testimony,  voluntarily  given. 

"We  have  just  ended  the  first 
year's  use  of  your  tires  as  stand¬ 
ard  Packard  equipment,"  this 


letter  reads  "and  have  renewed 
with  you  for  a  second  year. 

"Your  tires  have  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly  satisfactory  to  us  and 
to  the  owners  of  our  cars  that 
a  word  of  appreciation  from  ua 
is  deserving.  Our  owners  have 
found  your  tires  exceedingly 
satisfactory  in  the  following 
important  qualities: 

(/) — "Easy  riding,  comfort, 
resiliency  and  ability  to  absorb 
road-shocks. 

(2) —"  Durability  and  high 
mileage  secured. 

( 3 )  — "Economy  in  gasoline 
consumption. 

"In  every  respect  in  which  o 
tire  should  be  good,  we  have 
found  your  tires  fully  measur¬ 
ing  up  to  expectations.  We 
have  never  had  a  more 
successful  or  satisfactory  tire 
equipment.” 

This  letter  is  signed  by  President 
Macauley.  It  is,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  remarkable  indorsement 


of  a  product  we  have  ever  seen. 

There  can  be  no  higher  praise. 
There  can  be  no  surer  guide  for 
you  in  the  selection  of  superior 
tires  for  your  car  than  this. 

Chosen  for  the  Packard  Twin 
Six  Goodyear  Cords  are  standard 
equipment  on  the  Franklin,  the 
Locomobile,  the  Peerless,  the 
White,  the  Haynes  Twelve,  the 
Stutz.  the  McFarlan,  the  Roamer, 
the  Lexington  "Thoroughbred  Six," 
the  Daniels  Eight,  the  Owen 
Magnetic,  the  Milbum  Electric,  the 
Detroit  Electric,  the  Baker 
Electric,  and  the  Rauch  &  Lang 
Electric  as  well. 

They  will  be  underwheel  three 
out  of  every  four  cars  starting  their 
careers  on  Cord  Tires  in  1917. 

Their  quality  makes  them  higher- 
priced— and  better. 

Goodyear  Tim.  Heavy  Touriet 
Tuft*,  and  “Tire  Saver"  Aoeeaeo- 
riea  are  eaejl  to  get  from  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealer *  everywhere. 

The  GooJ yeat  TUe  £&  Rubb*r  Co..  Akron.  Ohio 


from  Take  Ionesco's  house  smashe.l 
every  window  for  a  block  around, 
l-roke  cornice*  in  the  live-story  apart¬ 
ment  houne  near  by.  and  peppered  its 
"hole  facade  with  holes  a*  if  it  had 
Iwn  sprayed  with  shrapnel. 

Once,  when  bombs  had  fallen  all  over 
town,  the  communique  piously  stated 
that  "a  hospital,  a  sanatorium,  and  an 
orphan  asylum  were  hit."  and  again 
■hen  the  communique  spoke  of  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  damage  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  n  parallel  column  an  editorial 
headed  "Assassins."  telling  of  the 
“ —  of  victims,  dead  and  wounded, 
women,  old  men.  and  children  who 
have  made  bloody  the  pavements  of 
our  capital.’’  The  blank  space  was  the 
quaint  idea  of  the  censor,  left  for  the 
reader  to  (ill  in  with  "scores”  or  "hun¬ 
dreds”  as  he  wished.  By  the  third 
day  some  of  the  Rumanian  planes  had 
been  brought  back  from  the  front,  and 
us  soon  as  they  took  the  air  the  raids 
•topped  for  the  time 

Bucharest 'a  Parisian  Pose 

EVERY  now  and  then,  during  these 
nervous  days,  an  open  touring  ear 
whined  down  the  Calca  Vittorci.  and 
.ne  caught  u  glimpse  of  the  beautiful 
Queen.  Once  I  saw  her  whirling  in 
from  the  country  just  as  the  whistles 
were  wailing,  alone  in  the  back  seat, 
looking  skyward  like  everybody  else, 
shading  her  eyes  with  a  little  purple 
fan.  No  queen  in  Europe  more  looks 
the  part.  Tall,  stately,  yet  always  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  certain  air  of  romance, 
»hc  might  have  stepped  from  one  of 
those  stories  of  imaginary  Balkan 
kingdoms  in  which  the  royal  heroine 
loves  the  tall,  slim  soldier  of  fortune 
who  saves  her  life,  but  must  bid  him 
farewell  in  the  lust  chapter  and  re 
turn  to  her  marble  halls  for  the  sake  of 
Ruritania  and  "my  people.”  It  would 
le  sod  for  the  Rumanians  to  have  an 
uninteresting  queen,  and  Queen  Marie 
teems  to  feel  this,  and  there  wus  al¬ 
ways  Just  the  necessary  touch  of  the 
theatre,  not  too  much,  us  a  cloud  of 
white  but  for  her  red  cross,  for  she 
slwuys  appeared  in  nurse’s  costume 
•he  swept  down  the  Calru  Vittorci 
graciously  smiling  toward  the  rows  of 
uncovered  heads. 

The  pnluoc  is  a  two-story  building  on 
the  main  street,  in  quite  as  much  danger 
st  anybody's  house  there  is  this  in¬ 
teresting  all-in  the  family  about  many 
things  in  Bucharest.  Tnere  is  plenty 
«f  personal  allusion,  and  the  paper* 
would  tell  about  a  former  diplomut 
who  has  certainly  not  become  In- 
'Tensive  by  finding  refuge  in  a  lega¬ 
tion  whose  official  neutrality  does  not 
luflVicntly  conceal  the  Germanic  pref 
rrenco*  of  its  personnel":  or  of  the 
pcrtldious  porter  of  the  Boulevard 
Hotel  who  locked  his  front  door  when 
p..iple  were  hunting  cover  from  the 
aeroplanes!  or  about  the  stingy  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Reil  Cross  fund  made 
by  a  well-known  merchant  who  "has 
’•con  trading  for  years  on  the  weakness 
of  our  womenfolk  for  luxury  by  sell- 
ng  them  good*  for  two  or  three  times 
their  value  with  the  one  dream  of  re¬ 
tiring  comfortably  some  day  to  Vienna 
or  Budapest.” 

In  the  sunny  und  still  vivacious 
•treets.  where  you  would  pass  now  and 
then  smart  little  demoiselles,  looking, 
but  for  the  Red  Cross  on  their  sleeves, 
like  sketches  from  "La  Vie  Parisicnne," 

I  thought  of  Bulgaria  in  the  first  days 
after  she  too  had  made  the  great  de- 
1  >‘ion-  of  the  grim  silence  in  Sofia 
■here  there  wns  scarce  a  sign  of  war 
but  the  occasional  levies  of  peasants, 
n  sandals  and  sheepskin  coats,  as  wild 
“  most  as  their  own  sheep,  or  now  and 
then  n  baggage  train  drawn  by  black 
water  buffaloes  creaking  slowly  through 
the  cold  rain. 

The  Bulgarians  knew  only  too  well 
«hnt  war  meant.  They  had  Just  lost  a 
generation  of  young  men  in  bearing  the 
brunt  of  a  war  out  of  which  they  got 
nuthing.  and  they  went  in  a  little  like 
battered  gladiator*,  without  illusions 
or  enthusiasm,  fighting  because  they 
knew  how  and  had  to.  War  was  still 
novel  to  Bucharest.  And  those  who  had 
"anted  it  were  still  rather  pleawd  to 
be  in  the  mode,  to  have  made,  as  they 
would  say,  their  "bran  ,;esf»."  And  in 
<bis  mood,  they  were  more  than  ever 
contemptuous  of  the  Bulgars.  The 
Mpers  smiled  at  them  in  the  fatherly 
fable  fashion: 

“There  was  once  an  industrious  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  peacefully  raising  peas 
:|  .l  bean*  until  bad  luck  would  have  it 
'hat  they  take  for  a  king  an  unsavory 
adventurer  who  had  no  interest  in  vc<- 
•tables  and  wanted  to  play  a  great  role 
in  history.  To  play  a  great  role,  a  mon 
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arch  must,  as  everybody  know* 
great  number  of  his  subjects 
didn't  bother  the  king.  -  ne 
find  an  excuse  and  to  Ml  enoi 
to  stir  up  his  gardeners  and  mi 
poor  sheep  angry.  .  . 

They  were  reviled  a.-  “Asiati 
descendants  of  Attila,  with  no 
beyond  those  of  prim::  ve  ma 
enthusiastic  editorial  writer*,  u 
apparently,  that  what  they  sai< 
Slav*  south  of  the  Danube  migb 
equally  to  their  allies  cn  the  r,.. 
rided  their  rough  furniture  an. 
tivc  food  with  all  the  superior 
boulevurdiers. 

The  Bulgarian*  had  perhap*  ■ 
friend  left  in  Buchan  «,  :he 
Bouchier— it  is  pronoun. .d  “Bo 
— Balkan  correspondent  of  the 
"Time*”  since  the  mem  ry  of  m 
one  of  several  Englishm.  i  who 
•  he  war.  had  adopted  Bulgari 
sort  of  second  country.  For  yi 
Bouchier  was  as  well  known  i 
as  the  prime  minister,  lie  did 
deal  of  amateur  diplomacy  i 
forth  between  the  Balkan  Stat 
it  was — and  still  is— his  dream 
them  united  in  the  alliance 
seemed  so  near  in  1012 

I  found  him  at  a  writing  table 
with  paper  and  clipping-  .n 
floor  corner  room  of  the  B-i 
Hotel  overlooking  the  CaWa  1 
about  as  near  as  he  could  |>  -- 
lo  the  mathematical  enter  an 
exposed  spot  in  Bucharest  Th¬ 
in  thing  above  him  but  the  cedi 
•he  galvanised  iron  cup-la  from 
he  patiently  observed,  he  hoped 
would  bounce  off  into  the  street. 

But  bombs,  cen  ors.  and  all  i 
Minces  of  a  world  at  war  w* 
viewed  with  equal  philosophy 
gracious  old-rrhonl  journalist  « 
seen  his  years  of  work  r<>  fn 
down.  He  had  received  a  hatch 
lish  papers  that  day  aid  found 
dispatches  cut  to  a  few  lines-  -j 
to  be  a  fanatic  now.  he  said,  or 
thought  you  were  pr  -the  <>th 
True,  he  was  still  Bulgaria's  fn 
he  was  Rumania’s,  bccausr  he 
friend  of  the  Balkans,  and  an  . 
v/aa  the  only  means  by  which  th« 


Shipped  ready -mounted 


•ml.  y-ur  clock,  dash 

k|kl  •  will  he*  or  any  other 


much  small  change  belorc.  and  -ouki 
•lo  so  again.  Bulgaria  had  shown  t--th 

greed  and  fear,  but  it  was  not  fair  to  I 
call  her  action  treason.  She  could  easily 
have  been  brought  over  to  the  Allies  if 
the  latter  had  not  completely  bungled  I 
their  case  and  treated  with  halfway 
mrasurrs  a  nation  which  was  in  great 
danger  and  felt  compelled  to  act  at  once. 

I  left  Bouchier,  with  his  lost  cause, 
and  walked  uptown  to  encounter  quite 
another  point  of  view— that  of  the  re-  | 
doubtable  Take  Ionesco,  editor  of  “La 
Roumanie"  once  himself  the  herd  of  . 
the  Government,  and  ever  since  the  wsr  1 
the  tireless  and  eloquent  advocate  of 
fighting  with  the  Allies.  I  found  him 
in  his  pleasant  townhouae.  the  same  I 
polished,  clever,  always  entertaininr 
person  he  had  been  at  our  first  meeting 
a  year  ago.  when  he  was  declaring  that 
he  would  never  be  happy  until  he  had 
seen  the  Rumanian  tricolor  floating 
over  the  old  walls  of  Buds,  and  that 
when  the  delegate*  gathered  around  the 
green  table  to  make  peace  Rumania 
muit  be  able  to  take  her  place  with 
the  rest  and  to  say  that  for  her  sise 
an<)  resources  she  had  shed  as  much 
blood  as  they 

Take  lonetco  Speak* 

'PUREE  bombs  had  fallen  within  a 
A  stone’s  throw  of  his  house.  "Of  course 
it  will  go  before  the  end  of  the  war.”  he 
said,  and  then,  with  a  shrug  of  hi* 
shoulders:  ”1  hate  to  lose  my  book*.’’ 
Without  waiting  for  questions,  he  hur¬ 
ried  on  to  say  that  undoubtedly  hi* 
hatred  for  "those  people"  was  as  great 
a*,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  anybody 
in  Europe.  There  was  no  bridging  th- 
chasm  between  the  German  idea  and  his 
own  instincts  of  freedom  and  individual¬ 
ism  He  had  teen  talking  one  day  be¬ 
fore  the  war  with  a  German  statesman, 
a  very  decent,  agreeable  fellow,  with 
cultivated  tastes  in  certain  directions.  I 
and  they  had  contrasted  their  ideas  of 
the  functions  of  government  and  people 

He  had  spoken  of  the  tremendous 
importance  of  the  French  Revolution.1 
and  said  that  the  executions  of  Louis 
XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  in  France 
and  of  Charles  1  in  England  mexnt  j 
more  for  humanity  than  a  new  religion, 
because  they  represented  not  mere  mot- 
violence.  but  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  people  in  their  effort  to  govern 
themselves.  The  German  had  said: 
"There  ore  centuries  between  you 
and  me.”  and  he  had  replied:  “There 


Johns-Manville 

Speedometer 

ilete  with  instrument  board 


TO  THE  TRADE 

M««1  Ford  buyers  are  going 
to  be  apeedometrr  buyer*  dur- 
in*  the  ne*t  few  months,  and 
they  will  hw»k  to  you  to  sup¬ 
ply  them.  'I  Im»  Johna-Man- 
*ilW  Speedomeiar  in  being 
»<4d  exclusively  through  |ob> 
her -dealer  channels,  which 
meant  that  every  dealer  will 
get  hit  there  uf  the  butine**. 
Your  jobber  will  supply  you. 
H.  W.  JOHNS- 
MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
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Asphalt  Shingles 
are  going  on 
thousands  of 
roofs  whose 
owners  are 
tired  of  repair 
costs. 

They  are  buying  Asphalt  Shingles  to  stop  those  ex¬ 
penses.  They  want  a  roofing  that  does  not  crack  or  leak.  One 
that  will  last  long  after  other  roofings  would  have  worn  out. 

They  find  these  advantages  in  Asphalt  Shingles. 

And  with  thtm  they  find  a  triple-thick  roof— three  sub¬ 
stantial  proofs  that  it  cannot  leak  under  any  circumstances. 

Asphalt  Shingles 

M  The  RotSlUf  Sty*  tony 

No  other  roofing  at  a  moderate  price  looks  so  beautiful. 
Rich,  permanent  colors  that  last.  Evenly  cut  shingles  that  lay 
smoothly  on  the  roof.  Fire  protection,  too.  Sparks  will  not 
ignite  them.  These  are  reasons  why  so 
many  thousands  of  home  owners  are  de¬ 
manding  Asphalt  Shingles. 

Reliable  quality  Asphalt  Shingles  are 
made  with  a  strong  felt,  saturated  or  coaled 
with  Asphalt,  with  crashed  rock  products 
tightly  embedded  on  the  surface. 
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QALL  on  your  Contractor, 
V'  Lumber  Dr.b-r  or  Builder’s 
Supply  Min  snd  IniM  un  Rutting 
niisble  quality  Shin,!,,. 

Th*  mil  in  tun  you  s  rojf  that 


ASPHALT  SHINGLE  PUBLICITY  BUREAU,  963  Marquette  Buildin*,  CHICAGO 
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intelligent  and  accomplished— so-and-so, 
for  iMUmr.  had  a  charming  apprecia- 
t.-oo  of  old  French  poetry— there  wasn't 
one  yoa  could  imagine  as  a  friend.  I 
■aid  that,  a*  a  matter  of  fact.  1  did  have 
r.  Bulgarian  friend,  and  if  they  were  so 
Impossible,  bow  was  it  that  the  English 
had  thought  so  much  of  them  before 
the  war?  -How.  for  instance."  I  asked, 
"do  you  explain  Bouchier?” 


fellow — absolutely  sincere, 
lim  for  years.  Theexplana 
hier  is  that  he's  an  English 


Bouchier  admired  the  Bulgars— they're 
serious,  frugal.  industrious  —  I  grant 
you  all  that  Haring  become  their  advo¬ 
cate.  nothing  could  shake  him.  Why,  in 
1914.  as  the  war  was  breaking  out. 
w*  traveled  east  together  on  the  same 
train.  Europe  was  crumbling  to  pieces 
—where's  Europe  now?  It  meant  the 
end  of  everything — of  England,  perhaps 
— and  what  do  you  suppose  old  Bouehirr 
was  thinking  a»-out?  All  he  could  think 
about  was  what  the  war  might  mean 
to  Bulgaria!" 

Nevertheless,  he  did  not  export,  or 
wish,  to  see  Bulgaria  destroyed.  They 
must  be  reduced  greatly,  but  a  peace 
thftt  *t  tempted  to  cnifth  them  would  not 
l«e  Ift»tin|.  Thffr  muit  te  a  rrrater 
Rumania,  a  urnttr  Serbia,  and  a  di* 
mimihed  Hulfiria  after  the  war.  Ab 
for  Ok*  old  notion  of  an  alliance,  there 
wai,  of  count*,  no  talking  nl>out  that 
now.  Austria  would,  of  court*,  dis¬ 
appear  Mr.  loaeaco  was  dividing  up 
Europe  In  his  always  confident  and 
lively  way  when  the  whistles  began 
walling  again.  "If  you'll  I*  good 
enough  to  come  this  way."  he  Mid.  "I 
can  offer  you  the  safest  place  we  have." 

Sofia  of  Trojan 

WE  rruesed  a  court  and  went  Into  a 
basement,  and  with  several  of  his 
lieutenants  and  some  of  his  neighbor's 
family  stood  under  a  door  for  a  time.  I 
was  already  late  and  after  waiting  until 
the  raiders  seemed  Mfely  distant  was 
obliged  to  hurry  away  without  asking 
what  Mr.  Ionesco  thought  about  Russia 
and  Constantinople  One  of  the  minor 
ironies  of  Kumania'a  situation,  depend- 


gen  onus  belief  some  Rumanians  still 
express  that  they  "could  never  allow" 
Russia  to  control  Constantinople. 

The  Latinism  of  which  such  a  Ru¬ 
manian  as  Mr  loneeco  is  likely  to  make 
much  is  now,  of  course,  decidedly  in 
the  foreground.  In  peace  times  there 
are  many  natural  ties  let  wren  this  rich, 
comparatively  undeveloped  little  coun¬ 
try  and  the  great  industrial  nations 
directly  west  of  it.  It  imports  most  of 
its  manufactured  articles,  and  not  only 
has  grain.  t*ef,  and  petroleum  to  sell, 
but  kept  on  selling  them  to  iU  present 
enemies  up  to  the  end  These  material 
ties  being  broken,  sentimental  Impulses 
hare  a  rlear  field,  and  while  the  Ger- 


tbe  direct  descendants  of  Roman  col¬ 
onists  and  the  Latins  of  the  East. 

Even  in  peace  times  this  inheritance 
is  constantly  recalled,  and  in  the  music 
halls  they  throw  the  face  of  the  Em 


home.  And  now  Uie  little  paper*  were 
celebrating  the  sacred  union  with 
France  and  Italy,  and  flinging  fervid 
appeals  toward  Greece  and  Spain: 

“Spain— a  beautiful  country,  brave 
people!  Spain -land  of  sunlight, 
oranges,  and  flowers,  where  springs  the 
genial  vine,  and  one  hears  the  joyous 
music  of  guitar*  and  castanets!  Spain 
—where  people  are  robust  and  svelte 
and  hearts  beat  fast  with  feeling,  where 
the  will  is  of  steel,  love  passionate,  and 


er your 


or 


You  have  a  bird  of  a  motor 

that  could  fairly  Hy  up  the  hills  and  would 
fly  —  if  all  its  power  reached  the  wheels. 

But  25%  of  its  power  is  lost 

through  leaky  piston  rings.  Gas-tight  piston 
rings  will  put  all  its  power  into  pull ;  and  give 
you  much  more  mileage  per  gallon  of  gas. 

A  one- piece  gas-tight  ring 

>rice! — the  patented  spiral  prin- 

% 


at  a  one-piece  price!— the  patented  spiral  prin¬ 
ciple  makes  the  Inland  absolutely  gas-tight, 
while  retaining  the  simplicity,  strength  and 
low  cost  of  one- piece  construction. 
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— absolutely  gas-tight 
because  it  has  no  gap 
am!  because  the  spiral 
cue  cause*  ii  (in  ex¬ 
panding)  to  uncoil  in 
a  perfect  circle,  mak¬ 
ing  perfect  contact 
w  ith  the  entire  inner  circumference 
of  the  cylinder. 

Strongest  and  most  durable,  because 
the  spiral  cut  keeps  it  equally  wide 
and  thick  all  around ;  no  weak  places. 

Inland  Machine  Worka, 

812  Mound  Street,  5t.  Louis.  Mo 


A  few  dollars  buy  Inlands  j 

for  your  engine.  Absolutely  guaranteed  on  90 
days  trial.  If  you  want  more  power  at  less  cost 
—see  your  dealer  to-day  about  Inlands.  Write 
for  descriptive  booklet. 

Already  the  Franklin,  Kissel  Kar,  Pathfinder, 

Apperson  and  Weidely  motors  have  adopted  this 
mechanically  ptrfitf  piston  ring  as  nandarJ  t^uipmeni. 


that  all  Latinity  turns!  Spain,  full  of 
knightly  sentiment,  awake!  .  .  .” 

He  who  made  this  appeal,  the  writer 
went  on  to  say.  was  a  Danube  peasant, 
a  descendant  of  the  colonists  of  Trajan, 
of  that  Dacia  ftlix — of  Dacia,  happy  in 
the  distant  past,  and  happy,  let  us  hope, 
in  the  not-distant  future.  But  Trajan 
himself  came  from  Iberia,  and  so  did 
most  of  his  colonists.  It  is  for  thu  rea¬ 
son  that  the  names  of  Perez,  Zamora 
Zonlla,  Posadas,  and  Galicia  are  found 
so  often  in  Rumania,  and  that  u  Ru¬ 
manian  understands  Spanish  so  easily. 

"While  you  were  lighting  the  Moors 
and,  through  Columbus,  giving  Europe 
a  new  continent,  we,  the  unknowns  of 
history,  defended  Europe  against  the 
Turkish  avalanche  and  that  was  some¬ 
thing.  Once  established,  with  God 
knows  what  difficulties,  we  have  culti¬ 
vated  the  1-atin  idea;  we  are  souked  in 
it.  Our  Latin  origin  is  our  parchment 
of  nobility,  our  only  reason  for  being 
independent  in  this  part  of  Europe 
which  is  so  far  from  living  Latin.  .  . 

Meanwhile  the  Rumanian  armies  were 
learning  what  war  is,  and  it  wu*  not 

Cie  what  it  had  looked  to  be  through 
cafe  smoke  of  19 lli.  It  was  not  a 
mere  matter  of  taking  the  Russian 
wave  at  the  flood  and  waltzing  down  to 
Budapest.  The  enemy,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  Transylvania  the 
Rumanians  wanted  and  there,  beyond 
the  Carpathians,  they  had  hoped  to 
fight,  attacked  from  the  south,  in  the 
rear,  wiped  out  a  whole  division  at 
Tutrakan  and  were,  during  these  aero¬ 
plane  raids,  closing  in  on  Constanta, 
the  only  seaport,  and  in  an  air  line  not 
more  than  thirty-five  miles  from  the 
capital. 

Even  the  Transylvanians  revealed 
that  density  with  which  civilian*  often 
muunderitand  the  motive*  of  the 
armir*  which  come  to  liberate  them,  and 
the  melodious  French  of  some  of  the 
proclamation"  reprinted  in  the  Bu¬ 
charest  papers  brought  a  curious  echo 
of  those  blunter  warnings  which  were 
posted  up  on  Belgian  walls  in  1914 1 

Armta  tonmainf,  tn  mnrrhe  «>i* 
la  terrr  tacr/e,  on  rcaonne  . .  .  The  Ru¬ 
manian  Army,  entering  the  sacred 
ground,  where  the  voice  of  their  op¬ 
pressed  brothers  haa  cried  out  for  cen¬ 
turies,  ha*  not  come  a*  the  enemy  of 
those,  whatever  their  ruce  or  belief, 
who  remain  quietly  at  home.  On  thi- 
f,  it  la  animated  by  the 


eontrnr 


most 


paternal  sentimrnla  for  all  the  peace¬ 
able  imputation.  In  certain  localities  it 
has  found,  however,  those  happily  few 
In  number-  who  do  not  comprehend  or 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of 
kindness  and  fraternity  in  which  the 
Rumanian  army  advance*  through  the 
liberated  territory.  These  people  tv 
ceivo  ua  as  enemies,  attack  our  convoys 
of  isolated  soldiers  and  those  marching 
in  small  groups. 

“We  find  ourselves  forced,  with  the 
most  profound  regret,  to  inform  all  who 
take  this  hostile  attitude  that  we  shall 
use  against  them  the  severest  measure, 
of  repression.  And  in  order  that  these 
action*,  which  lower  human  nature, 
shall  not  he  repeated,  we  shall  extend 
our  exemplary  measure*  of  rigor  to  the 
neighboring  population  of  those  place, 
where  treacherous  attacks  of  this  sort 
take  place.  .  . 

Rumania 'a  Ritter  /Vogperf 

A  DAY  or  two  after  the  lull  in  the 
aeroplane  raids  the  newsboys  were 
shouting  the  victory  in  the  south  and 
the  crossing  of  the  Danube,  but  within 
the  week  word  came  that  the  Rumnn 
Ians  were  pushed  back  again  and  that 
Constanzu  had  been  taken.  It  wn> 
plain  by  that  time,  if  it  had  not  been 
from  the  first,  that  it  was  war  and  n«t 
a  military  promenade  they  were  in  for 
war  with  all  its  broken  end.  and 
disappointment*,  and  the  exhaustion 
threatening  any  little  nation  drnggxl 
into  a  tide  where  only  giants,  and  not 
always  they,  can  keep  their  feet.  The 
same  territory  which  at  first  glance 
seemed  enormously  to  shorten  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  Allies  alao  opened  a  new  front  to 
defend  longer  than  that  in  France,  if 
the  Central  Power*  were  cut  off  from 
grain  and  oil  and  possibly  from  the 
Danube.  Rumania  was  left  dependent 
for  munitions — except  for  what  she  had 
collected,  or  the  little  she  might  make 
herself — on  Russia,  and  it  was  only  of 
late  that  the  Russians,  by  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  every  sort  of  volunteer  agency, 
had  been  able  to  supply  themselves.  It 
was  not  likely  to  lie  said  after  this  war. 
as  it  was  said  after  the  second  Balkan 
War.  that  the  Rumanians  were  people 
who  got  something  for  nothing,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  their  fortune  in  the  end. 
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The  AutomaticTelephone 

is  not  merely  a  commodity  not  simply 
a  machine;  it  is  a  service  of  vital 
meaning  to  your  business 


On  the  AUTOMATIC  system  nobody  can  listen  to 
your  conversation.  Your  coherences  over  it  are  as 
secret  as  though  held  behind  locked  doors. 

The  AUTOMATIC  system  always  gives  you  the  num¬ 
ber  you  call.  It  cannot  misunderstand  or  make  a  mistake. 

The  AUTOMATIC  telephone  is  on  duty  day  and 
night,  holidays  and  Sundays.  You  never  have  to  find 
a  substitute  while  it  takes  a  vacation. 

The  AUTOMATIC  telephone  is  handling  with  equal 
efficiency  the  enormous  traffic  of  great  city  systems, 
like  those  in  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Dallas,  and  the  requirements  of  business  firms 
which  need  but  a  dozen  or  so  stations. 

Today  such  organizations  as  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
The  Remington  Arms  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co., 
The  Goodyear  Tire  fle  Rubber  Co..  The  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad.  The  Republic  Iron  fit  Steel  Co..  The  Hill 
Publishing  Co..  The  American  Fruit  Co.,  and  hundreds 
of  others,  have  adopted  the  AUTOMATIC  telephone 
system  and  are  enjoying  all  its  advantages. 

The  standards  of  efficiency  and  service  of  such  con¬ 
cerns  as  these  dominate  the  business  world  today:  they 
set  a  pace  which  all.  large  and  small  alike,  will  have  to 
follow.  Their  resources  run  into  hundreds  of  millions,  but 
they  cannot  afford  the  costliness  of  manual  telephone 
service.  They  can  command  the  time  of  the  highest 
priced  men  in  America,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  waste 
the  time  of  even  their  lowest-waged  office  boys 
through  inefficient  and  insufficient  interior 
telephone  service.  With  them  an 
enormous  volume  of  business  cannot 
justify  wasteful  handling  of  routine 
dctaiU 

L'iSf  _  Nor  can  your  business,  whether  it 

I  needs  six  telephones  or  600,  afford 
M  the  waste,  inefficiency  and  coslli- 
yv  ness  of  manual  telephone  service. 

V - Your  men,  whether  they  draw  sala- 
ries  of  $60  a  month  or  $60  a  duy, 
should  not  he  hampered  by  the  delays, 
inaccuracies  and  inconveniences  of  that 
system  ^ 

We  have  solved  the  problem  of  interior  telephone 
ser\jce  for  companies  engaged  in  every  conceivable 

line  of  business.  A  request  from  you  will  place  all 
our  lesources  at  your  disposal. 


Vital  to  your  business,  because  through  it  lies  the 
easy  way  to  better  work,  the  economical  method  of 
handling  routine  duties,  the  speeding  up  of  production. 

"A  man  and  an  AUTOMATIC  telephone  at  every 
desk"  is  the  slogan  today  in  thousands  of  firms  in 
America  and  abroad. 

In  these  organizations  telephoning  between  individ¬ 
uals  and  departments  is  easy,  inviting,  convenient. 
Employees  find  it  to  their  own  interest  to  talk  rather 
than  to  walk.  They  turn  instinctively  to  the  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  telephone  whenever  their  activities  extend  be¬ 
yond  their  own  desks. 

Without  exception,  the  use  of  the  telephone  for 
interior  communication  doubles  and  trebles  with  the 
installation  of  the  AUTOMATIC  system.  In  many  large 
commercial  institutions  45  calls  per  telephone  per  day  is 
the  average  traffic  carried  by  the  AUTOMATIC  system. 
Before  the  AUTOMATIC  was  installed  in  the  office  of  a 
great  railroad  system,  for  example,  scores  of  office  boys 
were  kept  busy  carrying  notes  between  individuals 
and  departments;  the  manual  telephone  was  available, 
but  did  not  invite  use  because  its  service  VM  so  slow 
and  inconvenient.  I  oday  every  AUTOMATIC  telephone 
in  that  OTgsnbattion  average*  40  calls  per  day.  for  interior 
communication  only. 

This  result  is  not  remarkable  t<>  those  who  know  and 
use  the  AL  I  <  >MA  I K  It  is  revolutionary  in  its  effects, 
hut  the  revolution  is  natural.  Conditions  form¬ 
erly  wasteful  and  costly  of  time  and  money 
disappear  because  their  source  has  Irren 
removed.  \  ^ 

I  he  AUTOMATIC  system  operates 
witnout  an  operator.'  Her  work  is  per- 
formed  by  a  machine,  which  must  of  I  (  «^)g ; 
necessity  lx-  more  accurate  than  a  I 
human  hand.  Operated  bv  electricity,  S  f 
the  AUTOMATIC  telephone  vharrs  its 
speed.  Controlled  absolutely  by  a 
simple  dial  on  the  base  of  the  tele-  \ 

phone,  the  mechanism  h.i-  no  oilier 
duty  than  to  obey  the  commands  sent  to  it 

Contrast  the  way  you  make  calls  about  your  office 
or  factory  today  with  the  AUTOMATIC  wav.  which  is 
merely  the  lifting  of  the  receiver  and  the  turning  of  the  dial 
two  or  three-  times.  Four  seconds  after  you  start  to  call, 

five  at  the  most,  the  bell  at  the  station  you  want  is  ringing, 
or  a  signal  tone  tells  you  instantly  that  the  line  is  engaged. 


Automatic  Electric  Co. 


Makers  of  More  than  1000.000  Automatic  Telephones  in  Use  the  World  Over. 

Dept.  26  Morgan  and  Van  Buren  Streets,  Chicago 

New  York.  Toledo.  Buffalo.  Pittsburgh.  Detroit.  Philadelphia.  Boston.  StUdi.  London.  Paris.  Berlin.  Sydney.  Winnipeg 
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1  rcmrmhfr  saying  sad  like  to  myself: 
"A  man  that  would  do  that  would  ship 
his  mother  in  the  navy!" 

ELBOW  to  elbow  with  me  all  this  time 
was  my  new  you  nr  friend,  and  he 
had  in  liis  hand  at  the  moment  of  my 
fall  the  mahogany  leg  of  a  table,  that 
fine-grained  mahogany  for  which,  as  I 
had  so  often  read  in  the  ship's  library, 
that  Hot  Coast  is  also  justly  famous 
With  the  table  leg.  the  same  being  of 
1  good  length  and  moderately  thick 
through,  the  lad  reached  over  and 
tapped  on  the  temple  the  party  who  had 
1  exploded  the  shell,  or  whatever  it  war. 
I  on  the  hack  of  my  head.  And  as  Mc- 
Warrish.  an  eyewitness,  informed  me 
later,  my  would-be  assassin  shared  no 
further  in  the  glory  of  that  day. 

It  had  been  a  pleasant  and  not  un¬ 
equal  prospect  up  to  then,  hut  by  now 
they  had  routed  the  colonel  of  the  tar- 
racks  from  his  box  seat  in  the  hull  ring, 
and  "Fix  bayonetao!"  he  calls  to  his 
soldiers  coming  on  at  the  double,  and 
they  fixed  bayonets.  “Advanceo!"  he 
says,  and  they  advanced  and  continued 
to  advance  until  presently,  the  ice 
being  melted  and  the  beer  bottles  ex¬ 
pended — being,  as  I  should  have  poeti¬ 
cally  said,  short  of  ammunition  such 
of  our  bluejackets  and  marines  as  were 
not  In  the  need  of  first  aid  to  the  In- 
|  iu red  might  presently  Ik-  seen  making 
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the  best  of  thgir  way  back  to  their 
liberty  boata. 

In  good  time  I  revived,  and  I  could 
taste  it  even  then— that  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  cold  beer  on  the  end  of  my  swol¬ 
len  tongue,  and.  recalling  the  incident, 
"The  green-ev«d  spig!”  I  save.  “Is  It 
any  wonder  they  have  revolutions  every 
other  week  or  so  in  their  God-forsaken 
land?" 

And  what  did  I  hear  then  but  a  voice 
calling  me.  and  what  did  I  see  when  I 
turned  mv  head  but  my  young  friend 
with  his  head  in  the  lap  of  the  lovely 
Marguerite,  and  the  rest  I  knew  with¬ 
out  being  told,  for  Marguerite's  stern 
mother  was  pouring  water  on  to  her 
laee  handkerchief  and  applying  (he 
same  to  a  lump  topside  of  the  youth's 
ears! 

A  large  hrarly-looking  party  was 
tending  to  my  case.  MrWarrish  was 
his  name,  and  he  was  Marguerite's 
mother's  brother,  who  managed  a  silver 
or  lead  (or  was  it  a  gold?)  mine  on 
that  same  Hot  Coast,  which,  according 
U>  the  ship'*  library,  sms  likewise  rich 
In  oil.  rubtar.  pepper,  tabasco  sauce, 
palm-leaf  fans,  and  all  manner  of 
vegetable  and  mineral  resources:  a  fer¬ 
tile  and  auriferous  country  that  needed 
only  the  Intelligence  and  energy  of  the 
superior  northern  races  to  make  of  it 
a  marvelous  commercial  asset. 
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Have  You  Tested  the  Waterproofing 

of  Your  Shot-Shells? 

Will  the  shells  you  now  use  soften  water  for  half  an  hour.  Get  it  wet- 
and  swell  when  they  get  wet?  If  ter  than  vou'd  ever  actually  get  your 
they  do.  what's  going  to  happen  sheila.  You'll  find  it  still  chambers 
some  day  when  you  strike  a  leaky  and  ejects  as  well  as  if  never  wet. 
boat  or  get  caught  in  a  down  pour?  If,  a  good  thing  lo  know  how 
Put  a  Black  Shell  into  a  glass  of  much  soakmg  your  shells  wUl  stand. 


He  was  a  large-boned  man.  McWar- 
rish.  with  a  voice  that  left  no  idle  spaces 
in  the  air  about  him.  and  I  am  myself 
no  dwarf,  nor  weak  of  lung;  and  sing¬ 
ing  in  and  out  among  the  fleet  we  went, 
while  marine  guards  looked  over  top- 
rails  and  bluejackets  rolled  out  of  their 
blankets  to  give  us  a  cheerful  word  in 
passing  and  sailors  on  anchor  watch 
warned  us  in  a  friendly  way  not  to  run 
’em  down  and  sink  'em— from  one  hat- 
tlrship  after  another— when  in  the  ail- 
very  night  they  would  loom  surprisingly 
up  before  McWarvish.  who  was  steering. 

"Wall  I  gae  aboard  wi’  ye.  brither." 
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I  DID  not  haw  to  tell  McWarrish 
about  the  flrht  He  had  aren  it  with 
the  ladies  from  the  veranda  of  the  hotel 
plaxa.  And  at  dinner  at  the  hotel,  where 
in  what  was  left  of  my  uniform  I  sat  in 
state.  It  developed  that  MrWarrish  and 
myself  were  of  the  one  mind  concerning 
Bobbie  Burns  He  poured  six  or  eight 
or  maybe  a  doten  libations  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  o'  rantin'  Robbie  and  says  McWar- 
rish  then:  "Mon.  mon."  he  says,  “but 
*tip  inspirin'  tar  meet  wi'  sich  rare 
friendlineas."  and  leada  me  down  to 
where  he  hxd  his  motor  boat  ready  to 
take  me  out  to  the  ship. 

"Would  ye  no  like  tae  ha'  been  there" 
says  MrWarrish.  "the  rainy  nicht  Rob¬ 
bie  cam'  ridin'  on  his  horse  frae  the 
tavern  wi'  fower  or  five,  or  eight  or 
ten  it  mieht  be.  guid  measures  o’  usque- 

a  under  his  shirt  tar  keep  him  wet 
wi'  hia  cloak  doon  ower  his 
shout  hers  tar  keep  him  dry  ootside, 
the  whiles  he  composed  the  grandest 
song  ever  writ  by  the  hond  o'  mon? 
Listen!"  And  he  rolls  out: 

Stole  tebo  bar  W  It'd  Wore  bled. 
Stole  tr  ham  Prure  bat  alien  led— 


in 

my  ship,  "tae  explain  the  reason  o’  your 
delay?" 

“Thank  you.  friend."  I  said,  “but 
there’ll  be  trouble  enough  as  it  is.”  And 
I  climbed  up  the  side  the  while  he 
shoved  off  for  the  beach  again. 

"What,"  says  Mr.  Trench,  who  hud 
the  deck,  “shall  1  set  down  in  the  log 
for  your  overstaying  your  liberty  nft.T 
you  were  so  strictly  warned?" 

"Yes."  says  Regulations,  bobbing  up 
behind  him,  "what's  the  alibi  this 
time?" 

And  I  gives  them  the  log  of  the  day 
from  first  to  last,  even  as  I’ve  told  it 
here,  omitting,  of  course,  the  personal 
allusions,  and  all  gravely  and  respect¬ 
fully.  as  befitted  an  enlisted  man  to 
his  officers. 

"M  m — .”  says  Regulations,  and 
considered  the  case.  "You  say  you 
bought  tickets  to  the  bullfight,  eh? 
And  didn't  use  them?  M—m— Hi¬ 
ther  you  must  have  the  tickets  yet. 
Where  are  they?" 

From  the  inside  of  my  cap  I  pulla  out 
two  yellow  tickets,  and  paases  them  to 
him  So  great  evil,  as  I've  said,  in  the 
make-up  of  Regulations,  and  doulrtli-s*. 
in  good  time,  by  reason  of  advanced  age 
and  taking  no  mud  chanc  es,  he  will  rise 
to  Ik-  eommandrr  in  chief  of  the  fleet 

He  looks  at  the  tickets  under  the 
deck  light.  "11  — m,"  he  sniffs;  "h  m,” 
and  leaves  the  deck. 

"Just  ss  well,  Killorin,”  says  Mr. 
Trench,  "you  saved  those  two  tickets  " 

•’If  I  hadn't,  sir,"  I  says,  "there  was 
a  hstful  of  them  to  he  had  for  the 
pirking  up  in  the  plara  when  the  tattle 
was  over.  And  they're  to  be  married 
next  Tuesday,  and  I'm  invited." 

MR.  TRKNCI!  was  my  division  officer, 
and  this  was  not  our  first  cruise  to¬ 
gether,  "I'll  recommend  you  for  shore 
iibertv,"  say*  Mr  Trencn — "providing 
there'*  no  bullfight  the  aame  day." 

And  I'm  passing  on  when  1  hear  the 
whispering  voice  of  Monaghan. 

"I  waa  listening  to  you,"  aays 
Monaghan,  "and  thinking  while  I  lis¬ 
tened  of  what  you  said  one  day.  'Noth¬ 
ing  like  poetry,'  suya  you.  'to  develop 
the  imagination.' " 

"More  beautiful  than  the  flowers  of 
the  imagination."  I  says  lo  that,  "are 
the  rocks  of  eternal  truth.  You  wen- 
saying  only  this  morning  how  when 
voursclf  and  myself  were  apprenlire 
lads  together,  'twa*  parakeets  anil  blue 
monkeys  'stead  o’  picture  post  card*  a* 
in  these  degenerate  days  we  would  l«- 
“'"ding  home  to  show  the  family  and 
neighbors  how  we'd  been  in  foreign 
parts.  And  that's  true,  but  such  are 
only  the  temporary  frivolities  of  the 
human  creature  ami  not  to  ta  meaaureil 
a*  Important.  I  tell  you,  Monaghan, 
that  in  Its  potential*  human  nature  has 
not  changed  -not  yet  " 

"Not  yet?”  saya  Monaghan.  "How 
much  longer  of  this  mechanical  age 
will  vou  l>e  giving  it?" 

"That."  I  said,  “is  to  l>e  determined. 
But  'tis  my  belief.  Monaghan,"  1  says, 
"that  let  the  drums  heat  and  the  ban¬ 
ners  wave  and  the  gonfalon*  and  the 
various  other  palladium*  and  symbol* 
of  our  liberty  be  carried  in  mnrehing 
columns  before  us,  and.  tarrin’  the 
ahell  makers  and  the  spellbinders  and 
the  owners  maybe  of  newspaper* 
with  increasin'  circulations,  'tis  my  be 
lief  we  would  march  forth  to  war  as 
cheerfully  and  rampngeously  a*  anv 
band  of  red  Indians  that  ever  danred 
around  a  red  fire  in  the  full  of  an 
autumn  moon." 

"If  all  you  say  is  true,"  says  Mona- 
ghan,  "then  it  must  'a'  been  a  grand 
place  for  an  hour  or  two— that  plara 
this  day.  And  yourself  and  myself  and 
that  huskv  bridegroom-elect  standln’ 
elbow  to  elbow  this  day — man,  but  'tis 
talkin'  of  us  in  the  cantinas  they  would 
be  for  a  full  generation  to  come.  And. 
'stead  o’  that,  here  I  am.  a  man  of  my 
tonnage  an’  speed  under  forced  draft, 
lyin’  here  useless  as  an  old  cruiser  in 
ordinary.'’ 

From  the  little  motor  taat.  the  same 
being  navigated  in  devious  ways  tack 
lo  the  pier,  I  could  hear  McWarrish: 

Oh ,  my  Inrr't  like  a  red.  red  rote. 
That'*  nruly  tttntng  in  Ju ne; 

Oh.  my  bit  e's  like  the  melodie — 
Always,  or  so  I’ve  thought,  there's 
something  disposing  to  romance,  or 
maybe  melancholy,  in  the  quiet  that 
lies  o’er  great  waters,  and  something, 
it  may  be.  softening  to  large  voices. 

Anyway,  'twa*  a  lovely,  moonlit  tropic 
night — fitting  close  to  a  blessed  day. 
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her  room  the  next  morning  she  dictated 
to  the  public  stenographer.  She  did 
not  disclose  to  what  name  and  business 
address  the  letter  was  to  be  sent;  she 
merely  expressed  in  a  fashion  charac¬ 
teristic  of  her  that  which  she  thought  it 
her  duty  to  communicate  to  Fortescue 
Applegate. 

“I  am  troubled  because  1  left  you 
last  night  without  telling  you  how  sorry 
I  am  for  your  w.fe  too"  she  said.  "She 
has  one  of  the  commonest  diseases  of 
woman,  the  inflammation  of  Myself,  i 
The  Myself  is  a  delicate  organ.  It  is 
susceptible  to  fatty  degeneration.  When 
all  its  openings  are  dosed  the  way  they 
are  in  cases  of  women  to-day  the  My¬ 
self  gives  terrible  pain  and  finally  It  ; 
bursts.  Some  women  burst  theirs  every 
five  or  ten  minutes. 

"A  good  deal  of  the  trouble  comes 
from  the  idea  that  home  making  is  still 
enough  of  a  job  to  krep  the  Myself  ac¬ 
tive  and  healthy.  Of  course  it  used  to 
be  when  women  ground  the  corn  with  a 
mortar  and  pestle  and  made  the  rugs 
and  cloth  on  home  looms  and  churned 
the  butter.  The  tradition  about  the 
noble  feminine  home  maker  still  stays 
with  us,  but  our  com  comes  in  litho¬ 
graphed  packages,  not  only  ground  but 
flaked,  puffed  and  shredded,  and  the 
Oriental  rugs  and  the  dinner  gown  and 
th.  print  butter  am  all  furnished  by 
the  male.  It's  become  a  puulr  for  moil 
women  to  devise  means  to  make  home 
making  which  is  worth  the  name  of 
efficient  labor  Inst  n  quarter  way 
through  the  day  Then  the  home  mak¬ 
ing  degenerate*  into  deciding  whether 
to  embroider  a  butterfly  on  a  doily  or  a 
daisy  on  a  towel. 

“I  hope  I  am  not  presuming  too  much. 

I  just  wanted  to  show  you  that  you r  i 
wife  Is  not  wholly  to  blame  Her  My-  | 
■elf  Is  like  an  empty  stomach;  It  gnaw, 
itself  because  it  has  nothing  to  gnaw, 

“The  unhappiness  of  women  comes 
from  this  fact  There  are  two  kinds, 
those  who,  whether  they  know  it  or  not. 
want  to  leave  the  home  and  get  a  job 
and  those  who  want  to  leave  the  job  and 
get  a  home.  I  never  know  which  to  pity  , 
most.  Ity  and  by.  now  that  home  mak-  I 
ing  in  the  merr  laboring  sense  has  lost 
its  place,  each  kind  of  woman  will  find  a 
way  to  get  what  the  other  doesn't  en¬ 
joy,  nnd  then  there  won't  be  nny  woman 
problem.  What  we  want  is  something 
between  those  who  putter  around  the 
house  and  those  who  peter  out  In  the 
factory. 

"In  the  meantime.  I  laugh  when  I  am 
asked  whether  I  believe  in  freedom  for 
women.  I  might  as  well  disbelieve  in 
Thursday.  Those  women  who  demand 
freedom  might  as  well  demand  nosea. 
What  they  mean  ia  that  they  have  so 
much  freedom  that  they  are  shrieking 
for  some  one  to  tell  them  what  to  do 
with  it.  Most  of  them  have  so  much 
freedom  that  all  they  have  to  do  for  the 
day  is  to  come  home  to  dinner. 

"I  laugh  too  when  there  is  a  cry  for 
woman's  rights.  We  are  swamped  by 
rights.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended 
if  I  take  the  case  of  your  wife.  She 
has  the  right  to  be  supported  without 
labor  worth  mentioning.  If  you  had 
broken  your  promise  to  marry  her. 
she  could  have  sued  you  for  breach  of 
promise;  if  afterward  you  failed  to 
support  her.  she  could  nave  had  you 
arrested.  And  if  your  marriage  were 
ended  by  divorce  she  would  still 
lave  the  right  to  be  supported.  She 
need  not  lift  her  finger  fmm.  first 
to  last  unless  she  wanted  to.  We  are 
the  unique  class,  able  if  we  are  small  in 
spirit  to  get  something  for  nothing  from 
cradle  to  grave.  We  even  have  the 
right  not  to  rote,  some  say. 

'■Don’t  you  see  that  the  trouble  with 
your  poor  wife  is  a  Myself  completely 
clogged  with  freedom  she  can’t  use  and 
rights  she  never  earned?  Please  re¬ 
member  it's  partly  your  fault.  As  for 
our  plan.  I  will  begin  it  to-day." 

WHEN  Eagle  read  this  over  she  felt 
that  for  one  of  her  age  she  had  done 
fairly  well;  the  public  stenographer  in¬ 
creased  her  sense  of  assurance  by  say¬ 
ing  in  a  voice  which  went  well  with 
blond  hair:  “Wen.  I  don't  know  what 
that’s  for.  but  I  think  it’s  swell  prose, 
if  you  know  what  I  mean?  I  can't 
stand  these  women  who  talk  about 
woman’s  place  being  in  the  home.  So 
many  of  them  live  in  hotels!" 

The  sense  of  adventure  had  sub¬ 
merged  Eagle's  youthful  seriousness  br- 
fo~e  jhe  finished  the  ride  in  a  taxicab 
to  the  uptown  Fifth  Avenue  branch  of 
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pearance  does  not  disclose  to  you  the 
mechanical  superiority  or  silence  of  oper¬ 
ation  of  one  over  the  other. 

foul  under 
ut  of  order 


cell  which  will 


Getting  100%  Concentration 
by  "Instinctive  Filing” 


SlhWEUrClLO 


SILENT  CLOSET  I - 1 

incorporates  the  good.  mrxhamcaJ  features  a  water  closci  should  have  and  adds 
that  of  emaoedinary  ouict  operation.  One  is  just  ai  important  to  the  home 
owner  as  the  other,  why  ditnub  the  feriing  of  security  from  embarrassing 
nooea  by  numummg  or  installing  an  old  „me.  noisy  cWi  ? 

Th*  S4cM  S.«4«fe  u  gour  pnxacuon  .gum)  dn-.ufi* 
nos.  Th*  name  u  xamprj  upm  M  so  you  cannot  be  deewavd. 

In  <Wt.  ^  ■>!!  [w>  you  to  •**  Jthsl  th*  ^SuiWahin  tlw 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 

TRENTON.  NBW  JERSEY.  U.  S.  A. 

WOSUWS  lASOat  MAKI JU.  C*>  AU-tXAY  POaiNNti  HXlUKhS 


PATENT 


j  Now!  Draw  it  as  you  want  it,  l 
and  st  rai&ht way  mimeograph  five  J 
thousand  copies  an  hour.  Simple!  ] 
Two  moves!  (1)  Make  your  stencil  de¬ 
sign — or  tracing — on  this  illuminated 
drawing  &lass.  the  mimcoscope.  On  the 
same  stencil  put  typewriting  or  hand¬ 
writing,  as  you  please.  (2)  Put  it  on  the  mimeo¬ 
graph  and  reproduce  in  one  operation,  without  type 
or  cut*.  This  new  addition  to  the  mimeograph  in¬ 
crease*  it*  serviccablencu  tremendously.  You  don't 
know  what  they  can  do  for  you — nor  what  excellent 
duplicating  of  typewriting  and  drawing  they  do — until 
you  have  investigated— personally.  Write  A.  B.  Dick 
Company.  Chicago —  and  NcwYork— for  booklet  "M." 


I - -  ■  ■  .  -  or  mon ey  yno  may 

tuve.  the  1.  C.fc.  have 
a  Course  of  Training  to  ft  I  your  n**d».  Hundred* 
Of  thousand*  of  ambltloua  men  bivt  aehl**«d  suc- 
c**»  through  L C.  S  help  m  the  pan  »  year* -over 

) *>.«*>  are  now  Mudyln*.  galling  ready  for  the  big 

r»b*  ahead.  Join  them  and  make  your  Ilf*  ao me- 
thing  to  bo  proud  ©f-rou  cun  doit.  Just  mark  and 
-rail  th*  coupon  TODAY  and  find  out  how.  It  won't 
obligate  you  in  the  leaaL 

IIWTlMtKfMKI  tomt  Mi  4062.  »r>M7l 
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I  her  bank.  The  zest  for  the  pore  fun  of 
living  in  a  day  of  winter  sunlight  and 

•  the  expectation  of  unusual,  and  perhaps 
bizarre,  situations  brought  the  color  to 
her  cheeks.  When  George  K.  Van  Sant, 
one  of  the  vice  president*,  who  sits  be- 
hind  the  mahogany  rail  at  a  mahogany 
desk  upon  the  side  of  which  is  screwed 
a  bras*  plate  bearing  his  name  and  title, 
saw  the  girl  enter  the  marble  hall  of 
finance,  he  leaped  up  and  chme  forward 
to  greet  her  with  something  more  than 
the  measure  of  xcalous  attention  which 

i  he  would  show  her  as  a  depositor  known 
to  have  inherited  the  Shannon  lands  of 

•  Texas.  To  him  she  brought  the  memory 
of  days  he  had  once  spent  far  from  the 
pur  of  New  York;  to  him  she  brought 
the  pictures  of  rolling  prairie,  of  cattle 
browsing  on  a  rise  of  ground  against  the 
sunset,  of  the  high-heavened  purpte- 

'  black  nights  of  the  Southwest ;  she  was 

j  untouched  by  New  York;  she  still  ap¬ 
peared  to  breathe  the  early  morning  air 
and  think  the  early  morning  thoughts  of 
the  open  country. 

“Ill  tell  you  what  I  want.  Mr.  Van 
Sant.”  she  said  eagerly.  "IVe  got  an 
empty  lard  pail  in  this  paper.  I  want 
it  Ailed  with  brand-new.  bright,  shiny 
nickels-  right  away,  if  possible." 

“Lard  pail."  rasped  the  conservative 
officer,  clutching  at  his  white  mustache 
as  if  it  were  detachable.  "Filled  with 
new  nickel* !  Bless  my  soul !” 

“Amen."  said  Miss  Shannon,  smil¬ 
ing  sweetly  hut  offering  no  rxplana- 

nickels- 


me  snu  small  voice 

that  warns  the  smoker. 


tiona  "They  must  lie 
and  new.” 

“You  purchase  money  exactly  as  a 
housewife  might  purchase  a  quart  of 
dried  beans?"  he  said  at  last  with  an  in¬ 
flection  of  inquiry.  He  had  learned  to 


Sometimes,  in  every  smoker’s  life.  4 
small  voice  warns:  "Don't  smoke-fud¬ 
dle  yourself,  my  friend.— you  need  your 
working  ed^e.  Stick  tothemild  cigars!" 

Vet  I  doubted  mild  cigars  for  a  taste 
likemine— keyed  up  to  heavier  tobacco. 

This  was  before  I  smoked  ROBKRT 
BURNS. 

AW  when  I  sit  and  blow  the  smoke 
wreaths  out,  I  have  to  smile.  For  I 
feel  not  alone  the  keen  joys  of  a  really 
gratifying  smoke — /  Jtt /  better,  loo. 


Kagle  nodded.  Ten  minutes  later  she 
tested  the  weight  of  the  laid  pail 
wrapped  in  paper,  before  she  started 
across  the  tiled,  sunlit  floor  for  the 
street.  She  looked  hack,  smiled  enig¬ 
matically  upon  Mr.  George  K.  Van  Sant, 
who  in  return  shook  his  head  sadly; 
hank  officers  prefer  that  nothing  in  life 
should  go  unlabrled. 

Before  her  conveyance  had  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  house  of  Fortescue 
Applegate  Kagle  had  behaved  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  increased  his 
uneasiness  had  he  shared  the  partial 
privacy  of  the  interior  of  a  taxicab.  She 
had  pulled  down  strands  of  hair  from 
beneath  her  hat;  she  had  untied  the 
lace,  of  her  shoes;  she  had  Ukrn  off  her 
coat  and  pulled  up  the  sleevea  of  her 
dark -blue  waist  so  that  both  her  strong 
forearm,  were  exposed.  No  longer  did 
she  appear  to  have  the  slightest  concern 
•»  to  htr  appearance. 

That  the  tow-haired  maid  who  came 


Art  you  one  of  tho*c  who  doubt  the  trooke- 
vitiftfymc  qualities  of  milder  tigjr*.* 

Try  ROBERT  BURNS! 

The  blend  and  the  curing  tell  the  »to»y.  In 
Havana  filler  give,  its  fine  flavor.  Our  own  .pe¬ 
nal  curing  gives  that  Havana  rare  mildness.  The 
neutral  Numatra  wrapper  ht/fii  that  mildness. 

So  ROBER  T  BURNS,  though  *o  npc  and 
satisfying,  is  yet  a  far,  far  healthier  smoke. 

And  moving  forward  with  rhe  times,  n  is  today 
a  better  cigar  than  ever! 


“I  will  be  right  down."  said  a  voice 
•■ver  the  stairs  with  great  promptness. 
“Ask  her  to  go  into  the  living  room." 

THE  living  room  was  charming.  Eagle 
thought.  The  gray  and  gold  and 
golden  yellows  of  w  alls  and  hanging.,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  abaenre  of  the  many 
harsh  rectangle*  with  which  less  imagi¬ 
native  persons  who  think  pictures  are 
necessary  to  home  making  disfigure  their 
quarter*,  gave  the  impression  of  ffne- 
ness  of  nature  in  both  husband  and 
wife.  No  matter  what  may  he  the 
taste  of  the  male,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  prevent  the  idle  home  maker 
from  filling  a  house  full  of  mediocre 
objects  not  distinguished  for  beauty  or 
capable  of  usefulness:  framed  pictures, 
knickknacks,  vases,  curtains,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  hideous  relatives,  chairs 
never  used,  lamps  never  lighted,  junk 
in  brass,  bronze  and  silver.  Because 
Mrs.  Applegate  had  not  showii  this 
bric-a-brac  failing  Miss  Shannon  felt  a 
prejudice  in  her  favor  even  before  she 
appeared. 

The  wife  of  the  successful  architect 
was  an  that  he  had  described  her.  She 
was  tall  and  not  unduly  heavy.  To  be 
wire,  inactivity  had  pasted  upon  her 
surface  a  very  thin  veneer  of  that  pud- 
g i ness  which  thickens  so  fast  on  city 
idlers,  but  Alicia  was  still  able  to  ap¬ 
pear  graceful  and  alert.  She  had 
brown  hair  shedding  a  slight  red  glow. 
Her  eyes  were  dark  and  yet  blue;  in 
them  there  was  youth,  but  also  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  that  glazed  and  anxious 
appearance  which  comes  to  those  who 


c)U ra 


Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  is 
a  pocket  edition  of  ROBKR  T 

BURNS  hirmelf.  Price  Sc. 


Little  Bobbie  5V 


ROBT  BURNS 
Invincible  KX 
(Exidt  Size  ) 


have  nothing  real  about  which  to  be 
anxious.  Briefly.  Mrs.  Applegate  was 
the  conventional  "nice  person"  at  whom 
those  who  seek  to  have  individuality  at 
any  cost  sneer  while  recognizing  their 
own  inferiority  in  the  basic  virtues;  she 
had  been  pretty  and  attractive  to  her 
husband;  she  was  growing  handsome 
and  gracious — to  strangers. 

“You  wanted  to  see  me?"  she  in¬ 
quired.  "Won't  you  sit  down?" 

"Thanks,"  said  Eagle  brusquely  and 
in  a  tone  much  more  masculine  than  her 
own.  “I’m  a  woman  of  few  words.  Can 
anyone  overhear  us?  Pardon  me.  ( 
will  close  this  door.” 

Mrs.  Applegate  gazed  at  her  nerv¬ 
ously. 

Eagle  glanced  behind  her  chair  as  if 
unannounced  intruders  might  be  crouch¬ 
ing  there.  She  leaned  forward  and  in 
a  hoarse  whisper  said  to  the  older 
woman:  "My  lather  is  dead.  He  was 
an  inventor.  He  invented  the  metal 
hlanchehte." 


THE  lady  of  the  house  gasped;  she 
measured  the  distance  between  her¬ 
self  and  the  door  with  a  swift  glance  of 
apprehension,  "Hlanchclitc?”  she  re¬ 
peated  as  if  her  concern  with  the  new 
metal  was  perfunctory  as  compared  to 
her  concern  about  exita. 

"The  United  States  Government  re¬ 
fused  him  a  patent,”  said  Kagle,  clench¬ 
ing  her  hands  "Why?" 

"You  really  mustn’t  ask  me."  ex¬ 
claimed  Mrs.  Applegate.  "I'm  sure  I 
never  heard  a  word  about  it." 

"Ill  tell  you  then.  Because  blanche- 
lite  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
silver!  Or  nickel!  I  am  a  woman  of 
few  words.  Conversation  means  little. 
I  despise  it.  Demonstration  is  belter 
I  admire  demonstration.  I  have  brought 
you  a  sample.” 

She  tugged  at  the  cover  of  the  lard 
pail  until  suddenly  It  flew  off  and. 
trickling  out  of  her  lap  on  to  the  rug. 
streaming  around  the  leg  of  the  center 
table,  rolling,  tinkling,  scurrying  off 
into  the  corners  of  the  polished  floor, 
sped  the  bright  flood  of  new  coins 
Alicia  picked  up  a  dozen  which  hud  born 
intercepted  by  her  slipper. 

"Whv,  they  are  nickels!"  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  "Hundreds  of  five  -  cent 
pieces!" 

"Don't  they  look  like  nickels?"  in- 
quired  Eagle  proudly. 

"Look  like  them!”  exclaimed  the  other 
"Take  one  and  taste  of  it.  Bite  one. 
Examine  it  closely.  Take  any  one.  Ms- 
ten  to  It,  Why.  no  one  but  a  chemist 
could  tell.  No  government  expert.  They 
are  perfect!" 

"What  do  you  meant" 

Eagle  said  In  a  loud,  clear  voice: 
"Counterfeit!" 

Mrs.  Applegate  looked  at  the  open 
window  through  which  this  word  might 
have  escaped  to  the  street  and  then  with 
a  frightened  countenance  she  closed  it. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  spilling  them 
all  over  my  floor?”  the  poor  woman  said 
in  terror.  "Why,  there  arc  hundreds. 
We  must  pick  them  up  at  once.  You 
must  take  them  and  go” 

"Stop!"  commanded  Misa  Shannon. 
“Thev  are  worth  nothing,  only  samples. 
You  haven't  heard  why  I  have  come.  I 
have  come  to  seek  your  aid.  I  make 
these  coins  and  others:  dimes,  quarters 
— anything  you  like.  But  can  I  circulate 
them?  No,  certainly  not.  That  is  the 
problem  of  the  counterfeiter.  The  usual 
way  to  go  about  it  is  to  find  some  mis¬ 
erable  worthless  persons  to  du  this.  Not 
I!  I  say  to  myself  that  it  is  just  such 
persons  who  act  incautiously,  invite  sus¬ 
picion.  get  drunk,  and  take  people  into 
their  confidence.  You  do  not  drink,  do 
you?" 

This  sudden  query  caused  Mrs.  Ap¬ 
plegate  to  fall  backward  into  her  chair. 

"1  thought  not.  Very  well.  WTiat  do 
/  do?  I  go  to  the  other  end  of  society 
I  find  the  utmost  in  respectability.  Then 
I  come  to  you,  Mrs.  Applegate,  and 
knowing  I  can  offer  a  product  which 
defies  detection  I  invite  you  to  join  me 
in  my  venture.  You  only  have  to  place 
my  coins  in  the  market.  Does  it  offer 
any  risk?  Not  at  all.  That  is  enough 
for  to-day.  Mrs.  Applegate.  1  see  you 
still  doubt  the  perfection  of  these 
counterfeits.  Very  well.  There  is  no 
hurry.  I  shall  be  in  New  York  again 
within  a  few  days." 


MRS.  APPLEGATE  rose  from  her 
chair  horrified.  She  hurried  toward 
the  telephone  instrument.  "The  police 
shall  know  of  this!”  she  said,  kicking 
bright  nickel*  from  under  her  feet. 

"I  expected  you  to  say  so,"  Eagle  said 
coolly.  "All  respectable  people  act  just 
(Continued  on  /wipe  34) 
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Why  wait  till  you’re  cornered 
to  be  converted  to  Novo  Power? 


£  to  compete 


power 
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like  that  while  they  believe  there  is  any 
danger  of  detection.  I  sympathixc  with 
that  Fear  of  detection  is  the  great 
moral  force.  What  most  people  mean 

I  when  they  pray  not  to  be  tempted  is  that 
they  don't  want  to  be  tempted  if  there 
is  going  to  be  any  risk.  Of  course  risk 


is  a  rery  charming  thing  for  those  who 
like  it  Most  people  do  not;  they  are 
respectable  people.  It’s  all  a  matter  of 
taste.  Just  now  you  ought  to  telephone 
the  police  or  your  husband.  Ha,  ha! 
I  shall  tempt  you.  Why?  Because  it 
will  be  risky  for  you  to  telephone  the 


Ifif- 


>  nsky  xor  you  to  telephone  the 
and  perfectly  ufe  for  you  not  to 


The  Power  Behind  the  Thought 


HE  selects  the  kevs.  At  his  deft  touch  the 
silent  power  of  the  Robbins  &;  Myers  Motor 
sets  in  motion  the  intricate  mechanism  that  records 
the  figures  his  brain  directs. 

His  mind  is  untrammeled  by  operating  detail. 
He  knows  that  the  Robbins  &  Mvers  Motor  is 
there  to  give  dependable  power  to  the  thought  lie 
centers  on  the  work  in  hand. 

Nearby  is  a  boy  addressing  mail  by  means  of 
the  same  sure  power  delivered  by  another  Robbins 
&  Myers  Motor.  A  young  woman  operates  a 
motor-driven  typewriter.  In  the  shop  massive 
punch  presses  and  other  machines,  big  and  little, 
are  Robbins  &  Myers  operated. 

For  assurance  of  this  same  silent,  dependable 
operating  efficiency,  manufacturers  of  the  better 
electrically-driven  devices  equip  their  psoduct 
with  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors. 

Their  high  quality  standard  demands  the  best. 
They  realize  the  value  of  twenty-one  years’  exper¬ 
ience  in  quality  motor  building. 

Thev  know  that  the  name  Robbins  &  Myers 
stands  for  dependability  in  motors— from  1  40  to 
25  horsepower — for  operation  on  all  commercial 
direct  and  alternating  current  circuits. 

To  manufacturers  of  motor-driven  equipment 
we  will  submit  sample  motors  without  charge  or 
obligation. 

If  you  are  a  user  of  motor  power,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  electrical  devices,  or  a  dealer,  more  facts 
await  you  regarding  Robbins  &  Myers  service. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield.  Ohio 
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“W'h»t  are  you  saying?”  cried  the  dis¬ 
tracted  matron. 

"TLia.  If  you  call  the  police.  I  .hall 
wy  what  i.  the  truth  I  shall  .ay  1  am 
a  respectable  milliner  in  a  small  country 
town.  No  one  would  suspect  me  of  mak¬ 
ing  these  nickels.  No  one  would  believe 
you.  It  would  fort  me  nothing.  But  re¬ 
porters  would  come  to  your  door  like 
flies  to  honey.  Your  name,  your  face  in 
the  paper*.  Ha,  ha!  The  police!  And 
as  for  your  husband,  what  would  he 
think?  Simply  Uiia:  that  you  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  money  in  some 
strange  way  and  had  invented  a  gro¬ 
tesque  falsehood  to  explain  it" 

The  unfortunate  Alicia  uttered  a  cry 
of  desperation.  "Take  your  nickels  and 
go!" 

"Certainly  not.  I  want  you  to  keep 


storm — a  man  gets  cold  on  an  open 
truck,  outside.” 

”1  notice  that  you’ve  kept  yourself 
warm  inside."  replied  Eagle.  "Don’t 
worry.  I’ll  pay  you  for  your  trouble. 
Go  back  again  and  deliver  the  keg.” 

"Well,  all  right,"  the  man  said  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  mouth.  “I’ll  try 
again.  I  wish  I’d  left  it  on  the  sidewalk. 
Believe  me,  nobody  would  have  took  it. 
Shall  I  tell  the  madam  anything?  I 
don’t  want  to  argue  with  no  lady.” 

”1  told  you  to  gay  nothing  whatever, 
just  as  you  did  before,”  said  Eagle. 
"She'll  take  the  keg  this  time.  And  it 
is  unwise  in  any  case  for  you  to  argue 
with  a  lady.  You  would  lie  unable  to 
say  what  you  wished." 

THE  man  wiped  his  mouth  with  the 
back  of  his  thick  hand,  buttoned  up 
his  cardigan,  and  went  forth  into  the 
blinding  snow.  Engle  sought  the  tele¬ 
phone  booths. 


“I  will  throw  them  away." 

"Where  will  you  throw  them?”  asked 
Eagle  maliciously.  "The  idea!  Can 
you  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
them  found  in  your  waste  barrels?  Can 
you  drop  nickels  along  the  street?” 

"You  are  a  fiend!”  cried  Alicia. 

"You’ll  have  the  bulk  in  safa  keeping 
when  I  return.  I’m  sure.”  Eagle  calmly 
answered.  "Be  careful  to  pick  them  all 
up.  I  wish  I  could  help  you.  but  I  must 
say  good-by;  I  came  In  town  to  do  my 
shopping.  Good-by,  Mrs.  Applegate. 
Just  try  a  few  on  your  provision  dealer, 
or  newsboys,  or  conductors.  Better  not 
try  the  banks  just  yaf;  this  lot  runs  a 
fraction  of  an  ounce  over  weight.” 

The  architect’s  wife,  white,  breathless, 
gasping,  opened  the  front  door  of  No. 
IU  for  Eagle  to  make  her  exit.  At  the 
same  moment  the  platter-faced  maid 
waddled  forward  through  the  hallway. 
Mrs.  Applegate  uttered  a  cry. 

"Selma!  Selma!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Don’t  you  dare  to  go  into  the  living 
room!  Go  beck  to  the  kitchen  this  in¬ 
stant!” 

"There!”  said  Eagle  In  a  hoarse  whis¬ 
per.  "I  knew  you  could  guard  a  secret.” 

"1  never  want  to  see  your  face  again,” 
said  the  other  passionately.  "I  cant 
Rad  words — " 

"I’ll  be  back  next  week,  not  later.” 
said  Eagle.  "I  really  eanrtbt  stay  an- 


TEN  days  later,  on  the  following 
Thursday.  Miss  Shannon  returned  at 
five. Af teen  from  a  Mrs.  Somebody's  tea 
at  which  Mrs.  Somebody  had  introduced 
to  Eagle  her  son.  a  college  youth  with  a 
constant  horse  sense  of  humor  and  in¬ 
constant  shifting  feet.  Destiny,  how¬ 
ever.  made  no  progress  In  thrusting 
upon  him  the  Shannon  millions,  and 
Eagle  was  out  of  sorts  because  of  the 
great  number  of  stupid  faces  in  the 
world.  The  mail  clerk  at  the  Van 
Reuterdahl.  who  had  all  the  external  re¬ 
finement  expected  of  a  clerk  at  so  ex¬ 
clusive  a  hostelry,  noticed  the  absence 
of  the  usual  Shannon  smile  and  mut¬ 
tered  under  his  peppermint  breath: 
"She’s  sore.  Nothin’  fraternal  about 
her  to-day." 

Aloud  he  said:  "Pardon  me.  Misa 
Shannon.  Here  is  a  letter.  And  there 
is  a  teamster  waiting  to  see  you  in  the 
porter’*  office  "  ^  ^ 

cue  Applegate.  "The  change  is  great 
and  increases  every  day.”  it  said.  "I 
thought  it  wise  to  send  you  a  word 
about  it.  She  appears  to  lean  upon  me. 


For  six  week-day  night*  she  ha*  met  me 
at  the  door.  That  is  only  a  sample. 
Nothing  petty  interest*  her  any  more. 
Nothing  I  can  say  makes  her  unplcas- 
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Nothing  I  can  say  makes  her  unpleas¬ 
ant;  you  would  never  know  she  was 
married.  Keep  me  informed.  Grate¬ 
fully  yours.  Fortcscue  Applegate.” 

The  teamster,  however,  believed  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings. 
He  snatched  off  his  wet  cap  when 
he  saw  Eagle  and  cleared  his  throat. 
"She  wouldn’t  take  no  delivery  of  it.*’ 
he  said  in  an  aggrieved  voice.  "I 
argues  it  with  'em,  an'  then  I  ha*  to 
take  the  keg  hack  an’  put  it  on  the 
wagon  again.  I  thought  there  wouldn't 
be  no  trouble.  There  wasn’t  last  time. 
Honest,  mis*.  I'd  rather  move  a  piano 
than  that  little  keg.  An’  this  snow- 


"You  know  who  this  is?”  she  said, 
when  she  had  recognized  Alicia  Apple- 
gate's  voice.  “What  do  you  mean  by 
sending  back  my  shipment?  No,  I  will 
not  talk  lower.  It's  not  nickels  this 
time,  nor  is  it  dimes,  and  it's  too  Im¬ 
portant  for  foolishness,  I  say  I  will 
itof  talk  lower!” 

"Please,  please!”  came  the  other 
woman's  frightened  words.  Then  she 
grew  bolder.  She  said :  "1  shall  not  have 
vou  talking  like  this  to  me.  I  shan't 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  you.” 

"All  right;  I'll  come  to  your  house." 

"No.  no.  I  wouldn’t  let  you  in.  I 
shall  say  I  never  saw  you  or  anything 
connected  with  you.” 

"But  you  still  have  the  nickels.  You 
took  the  starch  box  full  of  dimem.  What 
did  you  think  of  the  dimes?  Fine,  aren’t 
they?"  maid  Eagle.  "You’ve  kept  them 
under  cover  for  days  and  days  and  said 
nothing  to  anyone  What  would  n  jury 
say  to  that.  I  ask?” 

"Oh.  oh!"  gasped  the  other.  "Whul 
do  you  want  me  to  do?  Tell  me.  Just 
tell  me  and  then  come  and  take  your 
horrled  things  away!" 

"You  better  look  over  the  contents  of 
the  keg  I'm  sending  you.  You'll  be  con¬ 
vinced  at  last.  They  are  perfect—  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect!  We  can  work  together 
without  a  moment's  worry.  Good-by." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  telephone  Mr*. 
Applegate  stood  with  anxiety  written 
upon  her  countenance  as  she  hung  up 
the  receiver. 

"What  would  Fort  say?”  Alicia  cried 
out,  staring  at  the  flames  of  the  wood 
fire  and  with  her  hands  clasped  tragi- 
rally.  "Poor  Fort!  1  must  never  let 
him  suspect.  He  would  go  right  off  the 
handle,  and  our  name*  would  be  in  the 
papers  the  very  next  day,  and  hundreds 
of  people  we  know  would  be  just  mad  to 
believe  we  were  guilty  In  some  way.  I 
should  have  told  him  at  once.  Some¬ 
thing  said  to  mo  that  I  was  doing 
wrong  not  to  call  the  police.  Another 
time  I  will  listen  to  my  intuition.” 

She  clutched  a  key  in  her  dress  to  bo 
sure  that  she  had  not  lost  it;  it  was  the 
key  to  the  smaller  closet  of  her  hod- 
room,  and  if  she  hod  locked  in  this 
awful  closet  the  dead  decapitated  body 
of  her  hated  cook  instead  of  the  terrible 
lard  pail  and  the  wooden  starch  box. 
she  could  not  have  more  carefully 
guarded  it*  security.  As  she  clutched 
the  key  the  bell  of  the  front  door  rang 
below  stairs  and  the  stamping  of  cold, 
impatient  feet  sounded  in  the  vestibule. 

,!I  will  go  to  the  door,  Selma,”  she 
said  to  the  waddling  maid  "Goodness, 
how  thick  the  storm  has  become  I" 

"Well.  I'm  back  with  the  keg.  ma’am.” 
panted  the  truckman.  "It  didn't  blow 
off  my  wagon.  Where'll  you  have  it  put?” 

"In  my  room,  upstairs.” 

"Upstairs!"  he  exploded.  "Not  me! 
1  wouldn’t  carry  no  keg  like  that  up¬ 
stairs.  1  carried  the  box  up  last  week, 
but  no  keg  like  this.  I’ll  set  it  inside 
here.  That's  all  I'm  paid  for.  I'd  rather 
carry  them  stone  front  doorsteps  up¬ 
stairs." 

"Oh.  but  you  must,”  the  wife  cried 
out  in  complete  panic.  “You  mustn't 
leave  it  here!  ^ou  mustn't.'  I’ll  pay 
you  anything  you  want.  Hurry!  You 
must  hurry." 

The  other  changed  his  mind  suddenly 
and  bent  his  stocky  body  to  the  task;  he 
panted,  he  rolled  the  keg  up  the  stair 
tread*,  boosting  it  with  his  knee,  lie 
pushed  and  grunted.  Hi*  exertions  dis¬ 
lodged  one  of  the  steel  hoop*  of  the  keg. 
and  the  circle  of  metal  rolled  down  past 
Alicia's  feet  which  were  wobbling  be¬ 
neath  her  shaking  knees.  She  looked 
anxiously  at  her  watch;  she  could  stand 
inaction  no  longer;  she  insisted  upon 
helping  the  truckman. 

"Now’,  listen."  said  he.  straightening 
and  glaring  at  her.  "Are  you  doing 
this  or  is  it  me?  The  first  thing  you 
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know  I’ll  drop  this  snd  it  will 
through  into  the  cellar.” 

Alicia  did  not  answer,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tow¬ 
standing  in  the  hall  belo- 
the  proceeding*  with  stupid 
the  stupid,  obstinata  suspi 
very  ignorant  whose  ideas 
persistent.  The  wife  of  Fortescue  Ap¬ 
plegate  thereupon,  in  her  panic,  com¬ 
mitted  a  grave  mistake.  She  ran  down 
the  stairs;  she  said  to  Selma:  "You 
mustn’t  stand  there  watching.  It’s 
very  rude.  I'm  preparing  a  surprise  for 
Mr.  Applegate.  You  mustn't  say  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  If  you  say  nothing  to 
anyone  about  it,  perhaps  I  will  give  you 
something  extra  on  Saturday.” 

IF  Alicia  had  stayed  to  see  the  effect 
of  her  words,  she  might  have  suffered 
much  apprehension.  Selma  closed  her 
eyes  and  opened  her  mouth;  in  her  na¬ 
tive  land  this  is  a  way  of  expressing  the 
idea  that  something  is  swallowed  with¬ 
out  inspection.  But  the  mistress  had 
run  up  the  stairs  and  had  overtaken  the 
panting  truckman  who  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  electrically  lighted  bed¬ 
room  with  the  l:eg  braced  up  on  his  knee. 

"Where  does  It  belong?1*  he  gasped. 
"Speak  quick;  it's  slippinV 
Alicia  did  not  want  to  disclose  her 
hiding  place;  on  the  other  hand,  she 
knew  that  wherever  he  put  the  keg 
down  it  must  stay  She  could  not  move 
it  alone.  The  dilemma  teetered  her  de¬ 
cision;  with  the  key  of  the  closet  in  her 
hand  her  Judgment  seesawed. 

This  was  fatal. 

“Look  out!"  roared  the  truckman. 
His  shout  was  drowned  in  a  crash 
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FIGHTING  TRIM 

WHETHER  your  battle 
is  fought  in  the  trenches, 
behind  an  office  desk  or  in 
the  home  you  need  to  keep 
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New  Life" 
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It’scomparatively  easy  forth 
soldier  to  keep  up  to  scratch 
The  civilian  -man  or  womai 
—has  a  harder  task.  Scden 
tary  habits,  insufficient  oxer 
cise,  too  much  food  and  toi 
much  hurry  about  eating  it 
combine  to  cause  a  more  o 
less  chronic  condition  of  con 
stipation. 

Don't  think  you  can  disnos 
of  constipation  with  a  cat  liar 
tic  pill.  Laxatives  and  cathar 
tics  cause  more  const ipatioi 
than  they  cure  and  their  per 
sistent  use  is  likely  seriously 
to  undermine  your  health. 

NUJOL  relieves  constipa 
tion  effectively  and  has  none 
of  the  objections  which  art 
common  to  all  drug  remedies 
It  acts  as  an  internal  lubri¬ 
cant,  preventing  the  bowel 
contents  from  becoming  hard 
and  facilitating  the  normal 
processes  of  evacuation. 

NUJOL  l»  bottled  »l  llic  refinery  and  1* 
told  only  in  pint  bottle*  bearing  the  name 
NUJOL  and  the  mi  print  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  (New  Jcrvev).  Itcfuw  sub¬ 
stitute* — be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 


tallied,  dropping  on  to  the  door,  (pin¬ 
ning  here  and  there— the  vile  coma! 
Alicia  preaaed  her  temple*  and  rave 
forth  a  erv  of  woe.  The  horrible  elec¬ 
tric  light  fell  mercileaaly  upon  the  »heen 
of  horrid,  acampering  money.  The  end 
had  come! 

At  lait  there  wa*  silence. 

"Well.  It  don't  look  good  to  me,"  the 
truckman  announced  hoarsely. 

He  picked  up  one  of  the  coin*  and  bit 
It.  -It'a  a  .well  Job  “  he  .aid.  “I'd  never 
know  the  difference.  They  look  dne." 

“What  can  you  meanP  whispered 
poor  Alicia  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"Nobody  send,  the  real  staff  around 
in  starch  boxes  and  paint  kegs."  he 
growled.  "I  gum*  you  know  what  I 
mean  1  know  wot  my  duty  is.  I  do." 

"Listen."  said  Alicia.  "This  is  real 
good  money." 

“Aw!" 

"Listen  to  me.  Do  you  know  who  I 
am?  My  dear  sir.  It  is  absurd.  I  am  a 
Ewing.  Before  I  was  married  my  name 
was  Ewing.  Not  a  word  has  ever  been 
said  against  the  good  name  of  the 
Ewing*.  Now.  I  will  explain—" 

"You  and  the  rang  can  tell  it  to  the 
judge,"  sneered  the  men  in  his  vulgar 
manner. 

"Don't  speak  so  loudly.  Now.  listen." 
said  Alicia  "Just  let  me  shut  the  door. 
This  is  good  money.  Now  listen.  What 
I  want  to  say  about  this  money  is — ~ 

The  door  closed. 

A  TAXICAB  wss  approachinr  a  breach 
*Y of  the  speed  laws  on  its  way  up¬ 
town  on  Saturday  morning  The 
square-jawed  driver  took  the  risk  now 
and  then  to  turn  about  to  observe  the 
motions  made  by  a  white-gloved  hand 
which  apparently  belonged  to  one  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  progress  msde  in 
reaching  some  destination  over  streets 
and  avenues  wet  with  the  thaw.  The 
white-gloved  hand  was  the  strong, 
youthful,  competent  hand  of  Eagle 
Shannon. 

When  the  vehicle  slopped,  the  door 
was  opened  by  Fortescue  Applegate, 
who  had  worn  no  hat  as  he  had  come 
running  down  the  step*  of  No.  138.  His 
hair  was  disordered;  perspiration  glit¬ 
tered  on  his  high  forehead.  “You  got 
my  message!"  he  panted.  "This  is  a 
serious  matter.  Did  you  bring  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  bank?  Ah.  I'm  relieved.” 

"What  on  earth  has  happened?” 
asked  Eagle. 

“Fearful!  Lucky  I  was  home!  Come 
along." 

In  the  gray  and  gold  and  golden  yel¬ 
low  living  room  of  the  architect  sat 
Alicia  Applegate  with  her  hands 
clenched  at  her  side,  glaring  at  a  man 
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Rubber  Footwear 
Holds  up  Colds 

RUBBER  footwear  is  the  “Stop! 

Look!  Listen!”  preventive  to  the 
possible  cold.  It  insulates  the  foot, 
keeping  out  cold  and  moisture,  both 
of  which  are  frequent  causes  of 
"snuffles.”  Many  a  cold  in  the  head 
has  traveled  all  the  way  up  from 
“cold  feet!” 


But  rubber  footwear  may  be  good,  bad  or 
indifferent— and  only  an  expert  can  tell,  by  ob¬ 
servation  alone,  which  is  which.  So  the  leading 
makers  put  their  brands  on  all  their  products 
to  protect  you.  Almost  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  rubber  industry,  these  trade-marks 
have  pointed  the  way  to  rubber  footwear  of 
supreme  quality,  style,  fit  and  workmanship. 

Seventy-four  years  of  successful  manu¬ 
facturing  and  the  experience  of  forty- 
seven  great  factories  are  back  of  every 
pair  of  rubber  shoes,  overshoes,  arctics, 
boots,  etc.,  produced  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  the  largest  rubber 
manufacturer  in  the  world. 

Rubbers  that  fir  wear  twice  as 
long  as  rubbers  that  do  not  fit. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


who.  with  a  hat 


a  nat  upon 

which  he  drummed  with 


his  knee*  upon 
'trong 

linger*.  ,  taro  I  at  the  floor.  This  man 
rose  quickly  and  politely  when  Apple- 
pi'  said:  “Well.  now.  Mr.  Sleed.  here 
r*  Mi*«  Shannon." 

Katie  found  herself  looking  into  a 
pair  of  attractive  gray  eyes  which 
might  be  cold  and  warm  according  to 
their  mood  and  which  belonged  to  a 
hard,  cold  water-bath  man  of  forty. 

“Mr.  Sired  IS  an  employee  of  the 
Government.”  explained  Applegate 
nervously,  but  in  the  manner  of  one 
who  wishe.  to  please.  "He  came  just 
as  I  was  leaving  after  breakfast.  He 
tells  me  he  is  secret  Service  or  detec¬ 
tive.  That  right,  Mr.  Sleed?  Exactly. 
It’s  quite  awkward." 

When  Sleed  spoke  he  spoke  with 
a  pleasant,  firm,  trustworthy  voice. 
He  said:  "It  was  about  the  matter  of 
some  money,  some  coins.  Miss  Shannon. 
Some  information  was  picked  up  by  a 
city  patrolman,  and  he  reported  to  the 
Federal  bureau.  We  haven't  had  a 
chance  yet  to  examine  any  of  these 
coins,  hut  we  understand  they  are 
nickel*,  dimes,  and  quarters,  all  dated 
this  year.  We  traced  the  matter  to 
this  house.  I  saw  the  lady.  Mr*  Ap- 
nU-gate.  first,  and  she  told  me—  Well. 
Miss  Shannon,  there  wasn’t  exactly  an 
agreement  of  farts  with  what  Mr. 
Applegate  told  me  later.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  as  for  Mr.  Applegate's  story 
—well,  what  shall  I  say?  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say.  I  just  wanted  to  go 
I  to  the  bottom  Of  the  matter  quietly,  so 
we  wnl  for  you.  What  we  aim  to  do 
it  to  make  i.  comfortable  for  everyone. 
Suppose  you  step  out  into  the  hall 


xrz: 

"Gladly"  said  Eagle 

Mr.  Sleed  looked  up  from  the  rrceipta 
and  letters  she  had  handed  him. 

“Upon  my  honor!"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
telephoned  the  bank  myself.  1  iust 
wanted  to  piece  it  all  together.  I  just 
couldn't  believe  it!  Sow.  Mi**  Shan- 
non.  please!  Would  you  ever  like  to 
work  on  a  case  if  one  came  up  and  no 
y?  Would  you?  I’d  let  you 


Eagle  Mushed 

“Oh.  I  know  this  wasn’t  a  complete 
success  because  of  an  accident.  That 
wasn’t  your  fault,  was  it?  I  know  all 
about  it  now.  And,  after  all,  you 
■pli>hcd  your  purpose  Listen—" 


The  voices  of  husband  and  wife  came 
through  the  door  into  the  hull. 

•'It  was  liecause  1  didn’t  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do,  Fort.  I  know  it  now.  I 
didn't  even  have  anvthlng  to  worry 
aliouL  You  know  that  awful  thing 
they  say  about  fleas  preventing  a  dog 
from  brooding  over  being  a  dog.  Well, 
life  was  loo  terribly  easy.  Ever  since 
that  horrid  young  woman  came  I’ve 
been  frantic  but  happy!  And  1  have 
liven  sweeter,  haven’t  I?  And  wo  must 
find  a  way  so  I  cun  worry  about  some¬ 
thing  or  express  something  or  do  some¬ 
thing.  Please,  Fort!  You  must  help  me.” 

The  husband  gave  an  exdumalion  of 
tenderness.  There  was  a  movement 
within  and  a  sudden  stifling  of  her 
voice.  "There!  there!"  said  he. 

"It's  terrible  to  think  I  could  bo  so 
foolish  and  tempted,”  she  begun  again 
suddenly.  “Suppose  the  awful  things 
had  really  been  counterfeits!  It  goes  to 
show  that  respectability  is  nw-fully 
vulnerable,  doesn’t  it,  Fort?  We  ought 
not  to  be  sninp.” 

"I  don’t  want  to  tell  your  family.”  his 
voice  answered.  "I  don’t  want  to  tell 
the  Ewings.” 

"Tell  the  Ewings!  Fortoscue  Apple- 
gale,  if  you  told  the  Ewings  a  word  of 
this.  I’d— I’d  gu  back  to  being  worse 
than  ever!” 

Mr.  Sleed  laughed  silently. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?”  he  asked. 
"She  has  seen  the  light.  She  has  even 
forgotten  to  ask  where  her  husband 
found  pi»w.  to  give  this  treatment." 

THE  door  opened  suddenly. 

•’Satisfied,  Mr.  Sleed?”  asked 
Applegate  in  excellent  spirits. 
"Perfectly.” 

"Want  to  see  five  or  six  hundred  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  dimes  and  quarters?”  he 
asked  guyly. 

"I’m  afraid  you’ve  lost  those.  Mr. 
Applegate,’’  said  Sleed.  "If  they  hud 
stayed  in  the  house  and  not  loosened 
one  man's  longue,  I  would  never  have 
been  here.” 

Applegate  wheeled  al-out  and  stared 
at  his  wife.  "You  don’t  meun,  Alina, 
that  you  look  money  you  thought  was 
counterfeit  and  spent  it!" 

"Spent  it!  /  spend  counterfeit 
money!”  cried  his  wife,  drawing  buck 
with  hauteur  as  if  from  the  very  idea 
itself,  -or  course  I  didn’t!  I  gave 
every  single  coin  to  a  horrid  teamster  I” 


The  Railroad  Problem 


tr4O.OOO.M0.  or  an  excess  In  a  single 
year  of  more  than  WMWO,  “>  meet 
the  pay  roll,  material,  tax.  and  other 
coats  of  operating  the  railroads  In  this 
figure  we  have  not  taken  account  of  that 
annual  interest  charge  of  more  than 
tViO.ftrtl  a  day  for  the  hurr  four-hillion- 
dollar  investment  fund.  That  interest 
charge  cannot  be  ignored  Bankers  dr- 
mand  their  pay.  Add  the  deficit  in  a  ain- 
gle  year — abnormal,  if  you  please.  Here 
it  la— SSI.OM.OOO  plus  *  203.100.000— 
and  you  have  a  total  deficit  of  J?5G,’!N1,- 
000.  And  this  it  hut  a  single  year.  The 
years  that  preceded  it  were  no  better. 

The  money  that  went  to  mret  these 
1  deficits  was  provided  from  some  source. 
Where  did  it  come  from?  Most  of  the 
big  railroaders  know.  They  will  tell 
you  without  much  mincing  of  words 
that  it  came  from  previous  accumula¬ 
tions  of  surplus  or  els*  from  money 
withheld  from  the  upkeep  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  property  of  the  railroads.  Of  this 
last  much  more  in  due  course.  For  the 
present  consider  that  neat  four-billion 
dollar  expenditure  between  1908  and 
1914  for  additions  and  betterment*  It 
was  none  too  much— not  even  enough 
when  one  come*  to  consider  it  bc*idc  the 
great  expansions  in  service  a*  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  showing*  of  passenger- 
mile*  and  ton-miles.  And  yet  to-day, 
as  we  shall  see  in  doe  course,  the  rail¬ 
roads  stand  in  need  of  far  grvater  de¬ 
velopment  and  expansion  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  their  history.  Five  or  six  years 
ago  that  supreme  railroader.  James  J. 
Hill,  estimated  that  the  railroad*  of 
America  would  need  a  further  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $1,100,000,000  a  year  upon  their 
properties  before  they  would  be  in  shape 
even  decently  to  handle  the  traffic  that 
would  be  coming  to  them  before  the  end 
of  the  present  decade.  Hill  was  a  mas¬ 
ter  railroader  who  stood  not  only  close 
to  his  properties  but  the  great  terri¬ 
tory  which  they  serve.  He  knew  that 
the  State*  of  the  Union  which  are  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  only  27  per  cent  of  their 
ultimate  possibilities, 

As  a  matter  of  fart  and  in  view  of  the 
record  of  these  past  half-dozen  year*, 


the  average  well-posted  railroader  of 
to-day  will  tell  you  I  hut  Hill  wn«  only 
conservative  in  hi*  estimate.  But,  Mng 
even  more  conservative  ourselves,  let  us 
allow  that,  if  the  railroads  hud  been  un¬ 
hampered  during  the  past  decade  they 
would  have  expended  ns  high  us  a  billion 
dollars  n  year  in  permanent  Improve¬ 
ments.  Ten  billion*  of  dollar*  instead 
of  four!  Ten  billions  of  dollars  muke< 
dramatic  comparison  with  even  our 
great  trade  balance  that  has  accumu¬ 
late.!  during  the  European  War  -the 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  already 
amounting  to  only  a  little  over  two 
billion  dollars.  And  n*  to  what  It  would 
have  meant  to  Industrial  America, 
poured  out  through  many  channels 
raw  materials,  manufactured  goods,  In 
lor— it  takes  no  stimulated  mind  to 
imagine.  The  sudden  flush  war  period 
can  give  a  fair  indication. 

No  Monty  for  Equipment 

NOW  consider  for  u  moment,  not  the 
possible  expansion  that  the  railroad 
might  have  made  in  the  last  .11x0110,  and 
did  not,  and  see  how  it  has  failed  in  the 
ordinary  upkeep  of  its  property.  This 
last  phase  of  its  plight  U-ar*  directly 
upon  the  great  railroad  financial  prob¬ 
lem  as  it  exists  in  this  year  of  grace, 
1917— the  epochal  year  in  which  the 
roads  need  to  replenish  their  equipment; 
the  year  in  which  they  find  the  doors 
of  the  money  market*,  open  to  almost 
all  other  forms  of  industrial  investment, 
all  but  closed  in  their  faces.  By  equip¬ 
ment,  I  now  speak  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  word — not  merely  cur*  and  loco¬ 
motives  but  tracks  and  bridges  nn.l 
terminals  as  well— the  entire  physical 
aspect  of  the  properties.  Yet.  take,  if 
you  will,  the  word  "equipment"  in  its 
narrow  and  technical  sense.  The  sense 
of  railroad  necessity  is  not  lessened. 

The  other  day  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  of  Massachusetts  com¬ 
plained  that  the  largest  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  operating  out  of  Boston  was  using 
in  it*  suburban  service  some  700 
wooden  passenger  roaches,  varying  in 
age  from  twenty-five  to  forty  years. 
(Continued  on  pngt  38) 
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$1150  Model  Also  Now  On  Show 

See  the  New  Mitchell  Junior 

With  Hundreds  of  Mitchell  Extras 


Now  we  invite  you  to  see  Mitchell  Junior.  A  somewhat  smaller 
Mitchell— a  $310  lower  price  than  the  7-Passenger  Mitchell.  But 
with  generous  size  and  ample  power  for  a  5- passenger  car.  And 
with  all  the  exclusive  Mitchell  attractions,  due  to  John  W.  Bate. 


Another  step  in  Mitchell  efficiency  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  new  Mitchell  Junior.  We 
lime  you  to  collie  ami  see  it. 

A  7-pas»eiiger  car,  to  have  ample  power 
ami  ample  room,  can't  l»c  smaller  than  the 
$1460  Mitchell  which  lias  won  (or  itself  one 
o(  the  envictl  places  in  the  motor  world 
Mill  40  horsepower  i*  enough  lor  a  5  passen¬ 
ger  car.  Ami  a  120-inch  wheelbase  gi yr- 
room  enough  — more  than  most  cars  give. 

So  the  Mitchell  factory  this  year  also 
bring*  out  Mitchell  Junior.  Not  a  new  type 
— simply  a  si/e  reduction.  So  a  man  who 
buys  a  Mitchell  can  get  the  «i/e  he  want*. 

Thousand*  o(  these  new  cars  have  been 
run  (<»r  months, on  every  »<>Tt  id  road.  And 
they  have  proved  themselves  a»  |>erfrct  a» 
the  7 -Passenger  Milclicll  car  itself 

See  the  New  Extras 

III  l«oth  Mitchell  models  there  arc  hun¬ 
dreds  of  extra  feature*.  They  give  you  at 
least  20  per  cent  extra  value  over  any  other 
car  in  this  class. 

These  extra*— most  of  them  exclusive 
to  Mitchells  arc  paid  for  by  factory  sav¬ 
ings.  They  are  the  result  of  efficiency 
methods,  applied  by  John  W.  Mate. 

This  great  efficiency  engineer  built  and 
equipped  this  whole  plant .  Every  method 
and  machine  is  adapted  to  producing  this 
car  economically.  These  methods  have  cut 


our  factory  cost  in  two.  Nowhere  else  is  a 
car  of  this  cla*s  built  anywhere  near  so  low. 

You  will  he  ama/cd  to  see  Iriw  many 

extras  these  new -day  methods  pay  for. 

Double-Strong  Parts 

One  result  is  the  Mitchell  standard  of 
100  per  cent  over- strength.  That  is,  every 
vital  part  is- twice  as  strong  as  need  lie. 

The  Mitchell  standard  used  to  be  50  |«er 
cent  over-strength.  That  itself  was  ex¬ 
treme.  Hie  Milclicll  car  has  always  liern 
a  marvel  of  endurance. 

Hut.  in  the  pa*l  two  years,  we  have 
doubled  this  standard  to  give  you  a  life- 


TWO  SIZES 


Mitchell 


«y.  7- passenger  SJi, 
with  127  -Inch  -hrelh.se 
A  hl*h  speed,  economical  «*-hocsepo»er 
motor.  Disappearing  eitn  seals  and  J1 
run  features  Included. 

trier  SHOO./,  o.  b.  Rat /nr 

Mitchell  Junlor^JKMJS  ■ 

with  120-Inch  wheelbase.  A  4* -horse 
power  motor-'. -Inch  smaller  bore  than 
larger  Mitchell. 

trier  SI  ISO./,  o.  b.  Racine 
Also  aU  styles  of  enclosed  and  convert¬ 
ible  bodies.  Also  demountable  tops. 


time  car.  That  fact  is  announced  for  the 
first  lime  in  the  model*  now  on  show. 

liver  440  puts  are  built  of  toughened 
steel.  Ml  parts  which  get  a  major  strain 
are  built  of  Chrome- Vanadium,  and  built 
oversi/e.  We  pay  for  steel*  in  the  Mitchell 
as  high  as  15  cents  pet  pound. 

31  Unique  Features 

Tliere  are  also  31  extra  features  in 
Mitchells.  That  i«,  features  which  nearly 
all  car*  omit.  Things  like  a  power  tire 
pump,  reversible  headlights,  ball-liearing 
steeuug  gear  and  never-broken  springs. 

These  extra*  alone,  on  thi*  year's  out¬ 
put.  will  cost  over  $4,000,000.  lint  all  arc 
pawl  for  hv  these  factory  savings. 

Many  New  Luxuries 

Our  new  body  plant  gives  ns  for  this 
year  another  enormous  saving.  All  Mitchell 
InmIic*,  open  and  enclosed,  will  Ik  built  in 
our  own  shops. 

This  saving  enables  n»  to  add  24  per 
cent  to  the  cost  of  finish,  upholstery  and 
trimmings,  Hie  finish  coats  arc  now  heat- 
fixed  A  tare-grade  leather  is  employed.  A 
hundred  new  touches  make  today’s  Mitchell 
the  hands. nnest  car  in  its  clan*. 

Every  Mitchell  extra  is  something  that 
you  want.  Nearly  all  are  things  you  don't 
find  in  other  like-das*  cars.  They  arc 
things  winch  can't  lie  given  without  added 
price,  save  under  Mitchell  methods. 

Co  and  *ee  them.  Judge  for  yourself 
what  they  mean  to  you.  And  see  which 
si/e  you  like  best. 

M  ITCH  MIX  MOTORS  COM  1‘ANY.Inc. 

Racine.  Wi*..  U.  S.  A. 
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The  railroad  did  not  deny  that  allega-  M 

tion.  It  merely  said  that  it  had  no  »->■ 

money  with  which  to  buy  modem  steel  rTTl  K 

coaches.  It*  utter  poverty  rendered  it  ,  I  L  —  Ae. 
entirely  unable  to  render  a  cleanly,  i  I  lip 
modem  suburban  passenger  service.  |  A  II V 
The  sick  roan  of  American  business  is  a 
very  sick  man  indeed. 

The  condition  of  that  battered  New  rTTl  a 
England  property  is  more  typical  than  I  I  Lm/r 
unusual.  At  the  ci..*  of  the  fiscal  year  I  nillU 
19U  there  were  in  serv  ice  upon  the  rail-  1 
roads  of  America.  2,3_'o..;«7  freight 
cars.  Of  this  number  some  317,000  were 
of  a  capacity  of  60,000  pounds  or  under 
— a  type  to-day  considered  obsolete  by 
the  most  efficient  operating  men.  A 
great  majority  of  this  latter  number  of  /jfL  m 

cars  was  of  all-wood  construction.  //  ,dW*^t  J 

fAr  financial  condition  of  the  railroad •  /^f\  llfl 

tad  permitted.  lAcw  doit  bile**  would  T”" 

tare  been  reidaetd  long  since,  with  all- 
* tee/  ears  of  far  greater  carrying  capac-  , 

ity.  This  situation  in  the  freight -car  JR  ^  It1.' 
e.|Uiproer.t  is  reflected  in  larger  measure  Y 

in  the  passenger <ar  and  locomotive  w*  ,  ’» 

situation.  There  art  railroads  in  fAe  j  (Till'  A 
I’m  led  Stale  s  that  to-day  are  rompelled  i  -Art!  <  '  J 
A»  the  exigencies  of  a  really  terioue  ^ 

situation  to  oi-erale  loromolitet  liuise  >  A  /  f  .T 
rerp  condition  is  a  menace  not  only  to  |  \  '  Jk 

the  men  who  mutt  ride  and  operate  V  T 
them  but  alio  to  the  passengers  in  the 
trains  they  haul.  The  annual  number 
of  aertous  delays  that  may  be  charged  ^ 

to  engine  failure  ia  appalling. 

Now  consider  equipment  in  ita 
broader  sense.  Expert  railroaders  will  f fa 
tell  you  that,  save  in  the  case  of  the  U|/tt  A  1*11 
lur.vr  ai.d  m^re  roads.  then  I  I  INI  III  V 

has  been,  in  the  course  of  the  past  seven  ,UUlVI  J 
or  eight  year*,  a  serious  depreciation  in  j 
the  maintenance  of  way  and  structure  ,han  ,h 

efn^lw1^1J7Vv«r^n,roimV^  *«««  »r 

from  l.*»l  to  ivkii  a  \rr>  irrrmt  improve  %t  , 
ment  was  made  in  this  physical  feature  Mow  '•'-,r»ch' 
of  the  railroad.  In  the  last  of  these  None  of  you  oi 
years  the  American  railroad  reached  son  you  were  be 
the  highest  standard  of  physical  per  o(  ]y|4  you 
fteuon  that  it  has  ever  known.  changed— you 

Ttco  Billion  Behind 

IN  1907  came  the  great  panic.  It 
made  drastic  economies  immediately 
necessary.  The  railroads,  in  their  anx¬ 
iety  to  meet,  fint  their  dividends,  and 
second  their  interest  obligations. 

enchrd  maintenance  to  the  extreme 
nit.  This  was  effective  in  two  wavs: 

In  the  first  place  the  great  preponder¬ 
ance  of  roads  did  not  nave  earninrs  to 
make  ordinary  improvements,  nor  credit 
to  provide  the  capital  charge  that  would 
apply  for  improved  rights  of  way. 
bridges,  stations,  freight  housm.  shops, 
and  the  like.  Expert  track  engineers 
say  that  the  Ww.  in  the  maintenance  of 
line  during  them*  lean  years  in  Egypt 
that  have  just  passed  will  average  at 
least  12.000  a  mile  On  a  total  of 
24.'.Jt94  miles  of  line  in  the  United 
States,  this  means  that  fA#  nilroadi 
an  -bark”  in  the  upkeep  of  their  lines 
alone  tome  Hfl.7nn.ooo, 

An  expert  railroader  of  my  acquaint- 


Protected ! 


Ordinarily,  the  man  who  leaves 
his  ignition  “On”  with  the 
motor  idle,  will  find  his  battery 
is  exhausted — perhaps  injured 
— by  the  drain  it  has  suffered. 

With  Connecticut  Automatic  Igni¬ 
tion  this  is  impossible.  Within 
two  minutes  after  the  motor  is 
stalled  the  Automatic  Switch  will 
"kick  off”  and  stop  the  flow  of 
current — automatically. 

The  Automatic  Switch  is  an  integral 
part  of  Connecticut  Automatic  Igni¬ 
tion — the  protection  it  affords  but 
one  of  the  advantages  of  this  system. 

Tkm  Jeetee  .A—  UnttUn  /AM  nnj  maehl 


COMPANY 

Coon. 


CONNECTICUT 

Meriden 


'nto  a  Child's  Mouth 

Goes  Anything  and  Everything 
Fee  That  it  Child  Imilmti 
RING  i lie  child 


»  play  hours  you  cannot 
h-F  l>r  always  on  hand  to  prevent  its  putting 
ilimg'.  and  sometimes  very  dirty  things,  into  its 
mouth. 

Hut  you  can  teach  the  child  to  wash  its  mouth 
morning  and  evening  with 


The  Answer 

We  h*ve  awrmMsd  »  *t«*t  i<*p  of  smhori- 
nine  suthotv  sad  ed'lorv  who  are  |iioduci«4 
"The  Smrv  nf  ihetiren  War.”  the  only  co«> 
pine,  authentic  ami  ini|win*l  hiatoiy 
wnttrnof  sgiest  want  ihc  fightm*  |»<>xr»*«e4. 
The  truth— that  u  ill  •xvalthnerj.  The  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  eveetv  continually  connected  sp 
with  the  aocial,  political,  ami  lacial  tactm* 
hehind  them  The  leal  itory  ol  Tannenbetr. 
led/,  Duna|fc,  and  Verdun.  A  multitude  ot 
rx<  Itivive  mapv  and  photographi.  Wf  life* 
evety  American  who  wantv  to  vee  the  iiwn 
of  iliis  roloival  cataitionhe  traced  down,  and 
ita  events  natraled  vividly  in  logical  X'|»i*cc 
from  the  beginning,  to  investigate  , 


anc*  take*  thia  great  figure— considera¬ 
bly  exceeding  the  coat  of  the  Panama 
Canal— adda  to  it.  a*  representing  a 
carefully  ascertained  deficiency  In  the 
replacement  of  rolling  atock.  an  almost 
equal  sum.  $445.94n.f.8«.  To  theaa  he 
further  adds  the  dividends  paid  by  the 
solvent  roads  out  of  their  surpluses  dur¬ 
ing  the  seven  hard  years.  I784.563.406. 
and  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
securities  of  the  roads  in  bankruptcy 
during  the  same  period.  $719,528,328. 
The  total  of  these  four  great  items  ia 
$2,441,820,320,  a  sum  instantly  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  the  national  debt. 

There  is,  however,  from  a  bookkeep¬ 
ing  standpoint  at  least,  an  offset 
against  these  losses  in  the  equipment 
account  of  S3H4.73fi.50fi.  which  has. 
vnder  a  wise  ruling  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  been  charged  to 
expenses  during  the  seven  year*  and  set 
up  as  a  reserve  to  meet  the  accruing 
deficiency  of  equipment.  However, 
there  have  been  no  restrictions  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  fund  or  how  it 
should  be  handled.  The  very  prosperous 
lines — representing  some  100,000,  or 
less  than  half  the  total  mileage  of  the 
country — probably  have  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  depreciation  fund  as  an  as- 
In  the  case  of  the  poorer  roads— 
•peaking  financially — it  doubtless  has 
been  applied  to  other  purposes  in  order 
to  help  them  maintain  their  bare  ex¬ 
istence.  It  has  come  home  to  these,  and 
with  great  force,  that  the  governing 
conditions  which  make  their  income 
fixed  take  little  cognizance  of  the  vast 
annual  increases  in  material,  in  taxes, 
and  in  labor  costa. 

Even  with  the  depreciation  accounts 
of  the  American  railroads  deducted  as 


(A  to  a  maatmee*  —«<*> 

Then  you  are  taking  every  reasonable  precaution  again *t 
germ  infection  and  you  are  forming  a  habit  that  ti  anything 
tv  more  important  to  health  than  htuihiuf  the  teeth. 

Many  grownup*  of  to-day  are  *uflVting  became  they  were 
not  taught  ntouth  hygiene. 


ENTER  DARCY 


“THE  STORY 

OF  THE  jt 

GREAT  / 
WAR”  /A 


If  you  had  lost  your  interest  in  life  and  your 
good  looks  and  your  ambition — and  your  two 
best  friends  were  going  to  be  married  and  you 
weren’t — 

Then,  probably,  you  would  feel  about  as  Darcy  Cole 
did  until  that  charming,  vivacious  young  actress.  Gloria 
Greene,  took  her  in  charge  and  showed  her  the  w  ay 
to  health,  joy  and  romance.  How  she  did  and  what 
happened  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  tells  in  a  delightfully  humorous 
story  called  “Enter  Darcy/*  It  is  in  four  parts,  the  first  one  of  which 
you  will  find  in  next  week's  issue  of 
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Club  Feet  and 
Potts  Disease 


For  Crippled  Children 


who**  (kill  ■ml  r*«ponsib.lily  rnt.ll* 
him  U>  run  th*  limited. 

Yet  how  ahoul  th*  track  laborer 
who.*  .kill  »ml  responsibility  enable 
Ih*  limited  to  make  h*r  run  from  termi¬ 
nal  to  trrmmal  in  ap*«d  and  in  safety? 
I  am  referring  to  th#  track  foreman— 
th*  nrction  bo *a.  In  «umm*r  and  in 
wintar,  in  fair  weather  and  in  foul,  this 
man  must  measure  to  hia  job.  lie  mu.t 
know  that  hi*  section — six  or  eight  or 
ten  mile*  i.  every  inch  of  it  lit  for  th* 

Cding  of  th*  heavy  lomtnntiv*  at 
speed.  You  do  not  have  to  preach 
eternal  vigilance  to  thia  man.  It  Ionic 
ainc*  became  part  of  th*  day’*  work  to 
him.  And  to  do  that  day',  work  well 
he  mu.t  work  Ion*  hour*  and  hard, 
denied  the  c  Keenness  and  companion¬ 
ship  of  men  of  hia  kind.  He  frequently 
must  locate  hit  family  and  him-elf  far 
from  th*  real  of  the  world.  With  all 
thia  hia  average  pay  ia  about  one-third 
of  the  average  pay  of  the  engineer.  Yet 


COUGHINQ  spell*  *aa*d. 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Special  Price 

on  mv  SSr 


Has  the  Most 
Wonderful 
Memory 
Ever  Known 


clerk*  aa  comparison*  with  the  cohort, 
of  their  organized  labor  and  therefore 
come  dangerously  near  making  the  com- 
plete  case  for  the  union.  For  they  show 
in  no  indefinite  fashion  that  the  man 
who  i*  protected  by  the  brotherhood — 
be  he  even  ao  sl.ghtlv  skilled  a  work¬ 
man  as  the  train  brakeman — is  a  man 
who  reaps  hi*  full  share  of  a  rather  ex¬ 
cessive  benefit  therefrom. 

The  Agent ‘8  Predicament 

NOW.  while  we  are  still  upon  thi* 
topic,  let  us  consider  still  another 
form  of  unorganized  railroad  labor,  vast¬ 
ly  Important  to  its  success.  I  am  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  station  agent,  that  genial 
fellow  who  is  the  railroad's  touching 
point  with  so  many  of  its  patrons.  In 
a  purely  safety  sense,  his  responsibility 
may  be  less  than  that  of  the  track  boa*, 
the  car  maintained  or  the  engineer.  His 
responsibility  to  the  ultimate  business 
success  of  the  property  is  far  greater. 

Up  in  New  York  State  I  know  a  man 
who  represents  a  certain  high-class  rail¬ 
road  in  .a  city  of  almost  20.000  popula- 
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us.  Some  of  this— the  unpaid  dividends 
of  more  than  seven  attenuated  years —  I 
is  water  that  will  never  come  to  the  mill 
again.  But  the  neglected  rights  of 
tiny,  the  ancient  building*  and  the 
bridge *  needing  rehabilitation  on  tome 
of  one  railroad s.  the  locomotives  and  the 
car*  travel-racked  and  fairly  shrieking 
for  repair*,  are  all  of  them  physical 
mutters  that  mist  be  set  right  before 
the  sick  man  of  American  business  can 
stand  firmly  on  his  feet  one*  again. 
When  these  things  are  done  the  rail¬ 
road  will  stand,  physically,  just  where 
it  stood  from  eight  to  nine  years  ago. 
and  who  ran  deny  that  it  should  stand 
nine  years  ahead  of  191?  instead  of 
nine  years  behind  it? 

Union  Wages  Are  High 

WE  have  just  passed  through  one  of 
the  periodic  "crises”  between  the 
railroads  and  the  several  classes  of 
their  workers  who  arc  protected  by 
powerful  and  ordinarily  skillfully  man¬ 
aged  brotherhoods.  The**  crises— which 
mean  invariably  wage  adjustments  of 
an  upward  trend — are  generally  staged 
on  the  eve  of  an  important  election. 
They  are  accompanied  by  threats  of  a 
strike— threats  so  definitely  stated  as  to 
leave  nothing. but  alarm  in  the  public 
breast.  Then  arbitration  is  brought  to 
play  upon  the  situation.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  understanding  and  a 
still  greater  amount  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  Finally  the  men  get  their  in¬ 
creased  wagrs— all  or  a  good  part  The 
COttt  IA  slipped  along  to  the  public  ia  the 
form  of  increased  passenger  fares  or 
freight  tariffs— of  necessity,  oac  may 
■ay  honestly,  when  he  contemplates  the 
■erious  financial  plight  of  the  railroads. 
Then,  sooner  or  later,  the  brotherhood 
railroad  employee  feels  the  increased 
c.ist  of  transportation  distinctly  re¬ 
flected  in  hi*  rising  coat  of  living. 

ndcr  that  pressure  he  campaigns  anew 
for  further  increases  in  wages,  another 
crisis  arises  and  the  cycle  is  complete.  It 
is.  all  of  it.  a  glorious  merry-go-round 
All  this  is  apropos  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  periodic  crisis  arises  th*  rail¬ 
roads  call  attention  to  the  undoubted 
lact  that  IH  per  cent  of  their  employees 
■re  receiving  29  p*r  cent  of  their  pay 
roll,  although  in  fairnesa  they  should 
add  that  this  IK  per  cent  compriM-s-lhe 
larger  portion  of  the  skilled  men  who 
labor  on  th*  steel  highway.  Offhand, 
on*  would  hardly  expect  a  track  laborer 
to  receive  the  cam*  wage*  aa  th*  man 
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Silent  Power 

Silence  of  Skill  a*  Noise  of  Crude  IWer 

THIS  new  National  Twelve  cylinder  motor 
(third  aeries  of  Twelves)  is  the  last  word  ol 
all  multi-cylinder  efforts  to  achieve  perfec¬ 
tion.  From  low  to  high  speed — at  every  stage 
between—  there  ia  the  same  high  ptessutt  of  power, 
even,  supple  and  subject  to  your  perfect  control. 

You  are  not  reminded  of  the  mighty  and 
faithfully  working  motor  under  the  National’s 
hood,  because  no  mechanical  effort  is  observable. 

The  inspiration  behind  the  National  gives  you 
outdoors  the  same  status  your  drawing  room 
gives  indoors. 

Six  or  Twelve  Cylinder  Highway  Models 

ISN’T  it  logical  the  engineers  who  master 
multi- cylinder  problems  by  perfecting  a 
Twelve  are  beat  qualified  to  build  the  most 
efficient  Six>  National  too.  had  the  advantage 
over  all  others  by  building  America’s  first  Sixes. 
Let  a  demonstration  convince  you  National's 
Six  is  a  superior  Six  in  every  respect. 


Furnished  In  Touring  Cor,  Roadster,  Phaeton.  Coupe  and 
Touring  Sedan  In  both  Six  and  Twelve  Cylinder  Models 
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lion.  He  is  an  energetic,  skillful,  Jiplo- 
matic  fellow,  this  station  agent.  To  m 
large  extent  he  is  the  roads  point  of 
contact  with  its  many  patrons  in  that 
small  city.  It  is  important  that  he 
represent  it  well,  for  it  has  a  powerful 
and  energetic  competitor  in  that  very 
city.  But  this  particular  agent,  like  al- 
mo»t  all  of  his  fellows,  measures  to  his 
job— and  then  some  more.  He  takes 
good  care  of  the  innumerable  demands 
of  the  road’s  patrons,  appeases  the  oc¬ 
casional  righteous  indignation  of  one  of 
them,  reads  a  thousand  or  more  tariffs, 
circulars,  and  letters  of  instruction  in 
the  course  of  a  busy  month,  sticks 
around  the  station  for  the  greater  part 
of  thirteen  hours  a  day.  seven  days  in 
the  Week— and  vet  finds  time  to  get  up¬ 
town  occasionally,  visit  his  patrons,  and 
solicit  their  business.  For  all  of  these 
services  and  the  steady  accumulation  of 
good  will  which  he  has  piled  up  for  hi. 
road  he  is  paid  the  princely  sum  of  JSS 
a  month.  The  well-dressed  trainman  on 
the  passenger  train  up  the  branch  gets 
4 100  a  month  already— and  is  going  to 
have  more  And  yet  his  hours  of  actual 
service  are  less  than  six  hours  a  day, 
six  days  of  the  week. 

Thia  may  prove  one  thing  quite  as 
much  as  another.  It  may  not  prove 
that  the  trainman  ia  overpaid  as  much 
as  it  proves  that  the  station  agent  is 
underpaid.  Personally  I  incline,  in  this 
instance,  to  the  latter  theory.  I  have 
learned  of  many  train  master*  and  road 
foremen  of  engines  who  have  far  less 
in  their  pay  envelopes  at  the  end  of  the 
month  than  the  men  who  are  under 
their  supervision  and  control.  And 
there  is  not  much  theory  about  the 
difficulty  a  road  finds  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  to  “promote"  a  man  from  the 
engineer’s  cab  to  the  road  foreman's  or 
the  train  master’*  office.  In  other  days 
this  was  a  natural  upward  step  in  pay 
and  in  authority.  To-day  there  is  no 
advance  in  pay,  and  the  m<  n  in  the  cab 
-ei-  only  authority  anil  rr>i»n.ihdity  | 
and  worry  in  such  a  |db< 

Salarin  Too  Low 

DOWN  in  the  Southwest  this  situation 
Is  true  even  of  division  superintend¬ 
ent*— men  of  long  training,  executive 
ability  and  understanding  who  are  actu¬ 
ally  paid  lesa  month  by  month  than  the 
well-protected  engineers  and  conductor, 
of  their  divisions.  There  is  no  brother¬ 
hood  among  station  agenta.  none  among 
the  operating  officers  of  the  railroads 
of  America,  and  yet  for  loyalty  and 
ability,  taken  man  for  man.  division  for 
division,  and  road  for  road,  there  are 
no  finer  or  more  intelligent  workers  ia 
all  of  induatrial  America 

Why  this  should  be  is  one  of  the  puz- 
«lcs  of  our  great  involved  railroad  prob¬ 
lem.  For  the  salaries  paid  to  railroad 
executive*  —  despite  a  comparatively 
small  group  of  men  at  the  very  tops  of 
the  properties  -  are  not  generous.  There 
has  been  much  misstatement  about  these 
salaries.  Because  of  this  it  ia  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  the  railroads  have  not  fol¬ 
lowed  a  policy  of  publishing  their  en¬ 
tire  pay  rolls,  from  president  down  to 

TA  fact  remain*— a  fact  that  ' 
may  easily  b#  verified  by  consulting  the 
records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission— that  railroad  salaries  are 
not  high  as  compared  with  other  line* 
of  industry  in  America.  That  ia  one 
reason  why  the  business  has  so  few  al¬ 
lurements  to  the  educated  young  men. 
the  coming  engineers  of  America.  The* 
come  trooping  out  of  the  high  schools, 
the  technical  schools,  the  colleges,  and 
the  universities  of  our  land  and  struggle 
to  find  their  way  into  the  electrical 
workshops,  the  mines,  the  steel-making 
industry,  the  automobile  -hop*,  the  tele- 
phone  industry,  even  the  new.  scientific, 
highly  developed  forms  of  agriculture. 
Few  of  them  find  their  way  to  the 
railroad. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  alarming 
symptoms  of  the  great  sick  man  of 
American  business — his  apparent  utter 
inability  to  draw  fresh,  red  blood  to  his 
veins.  A  few  of  the  roads — a  very  few 
indeed— have  made  distinct  efforts  to 
build  up  a  personnel  for  future  year* 
by  intelligent  educational  means.  The 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific 
have  made  interesting  studies  and 
permanent  efforts  along  these  lines. 
But  most  of  the  railroads  realize  that 
it  is  the  wage  question— the  long  hard 
road  to  a  decent  pay  envelope  in  their 
service  as  compared  with  the  much 
shorter  pathways  in  other  lines  of 
American  industry— that  is  their  chief 
obstacle  in  this  phase  of  their  problem. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  with  wis¬ 
dom.  that  the  railroad  should  begin  to 
make  a  more  careful  *tud>*  and  analysis 
of  its  entire  labor  situation  than  it  ha* 


Fifty-eight  per  clock-tick 


Every  lime  the  clock  ticks,  fifty-eight 
Fatimas  are  lighted  somewhere  in  the  United 
Slates.  No  other  high-grade  cigarette  has 
so  many  unchanging,  unswerving  friends. 

This  shows  that  men  do  appreciate  ciga¬ 
rette-comfort. 

For,  Fatimas  are  comfortable.  Not  only 
comfortable  while  you  smoke,  but  more 
than  that,  comfortable  after  you  smoke  — 
even  though  you  may  smoke  the  whole 
day  through. 

The  Fatima  Turkish  blend  i-  no  carefully  bal- 
anerd  that  it  ban  none  of  the  after-effect*  of 
heavier,  leaa  skilfully  blended  tobacco*.  That’* 
*hy  Fat  ilium  are  comfortable  (hence,  *rn*iblc)— 
aa  your  Cr»t  package  v% til  prove. 
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Our  "  Masterpiece  "  A*lrn 


SURE  HATCH 


INSIDE  your  office  warm  and  comfortable 
work  progressing  with  its  usual  speed  and 
smoothness.  Outside  the  city  cold  and 
blixxard  -  swept ;  traffic  snowbound;  thorough¬ 
fares  almost  impassable. 

A  weather-resisting  wall  of  Fenestra  Vertically- 
sliding  Solid  Steel  Windows  is  the  key  to  this 
sharp  contrast  of  conditions. 

Vertically-sliding  Fenestra  is  as  serviceable  for 
your  office  building  as  pivoted  Fenestra  is  for 
your  factory.  Made  where  most  of  America’s 
steel  windows  are  made  -at  the  Detroit  Steel 
Products  Company.  2205  East  Grand  Boulevard. 
Detroit.  Michigan. 
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The  Margin 
that  made 
Garfield 

President 


You  remember  President  Garfield’s  story  of 
margins  ?  A  rival  student  at  school  beat  him  out 
regularly  in  recitations.  This  fact  puzzled  young 
Garfield, for  the  other  fellow  was  really  no  brighter. 

But  one  night,  after  young  Garfield  had  quit 
work  and  put  out  his  lamp,  he  jerked  up  his  cur¬ 
tain  and,  watching  his  rival's  window,  discovered 
the  other  fellow's  light  still  burning.  For  fifteen 
minutes  Garfield  watched.  Then,  the  other  fellow's 
light  went  out  too. 

"Ha,  ha,"  cried  Garfield,  "that's  his  margin!" 

Thereafter  the  young  President-to-he  wiped  out 
that  margin  by  studying  just  fifteen  minutes  more  each 
night— and  beat  his  competitor! 

Life  is  decided  by  margins.  The  margin  between 
success  and  failure  is  often  small.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  greatly  superior  ability  as  what  you  have 
done  to  develop  your  ability. 

Success,  the  ability  to  get  things  done,  to  persuade 
and  convince  others,  depends  very  largely  on  the  breadth 
of  the  mind,  the  power  to  probe  for  real  causes,  that 
results  from  contact  with  good  books. 

Increase 


Dr.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard,  has  so 
skillfully  selected  and  arranged  the  great  literature  of 
the  world  in  the 

HARVARD 

CLASSICS 

Dr.  Eliot’s  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

that  hfutm  mmmtn  a  Jay  reading  in  these  volume!  is,  hr  believes  *tifli- 
ciein  to  five  a  man  thr  extent  1a It  of  a  liberal  education  ihat  it,  a  vital 
marem  in  the  race  of  life. 

Yes  thc*e  hook*  ran  well  hr  thr  fatten  which  may  chance  failure  into 
tuccr**.  or  moderate  succe**  into  big  success.  For  here  arc  the  politic*, 
science,  biography,  bistory,  romance,  and  poetry  which  give  you  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  the  world'*  civilisation  and  it*  development:  which  show 
the  point  of  view,  **>e  progrett,  the  mistakes  and  the  triumphs  of  men, 
their  passions.  bates  and  enthusiasms  in  the  successive  periods  of  history 
as  these  hate  been  embodied  in  literature. 

Kvery  work  is  complete:  is  provided  with  a  brilliant  introduction  by  a 
Harvard  prof and  the  whole  set  indexed  so  that  every  subject  is  at  the 
buiy20th.ccnturyperson*  finger  tip*!  ‘THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS'* 
are  indeed  a  whole  world  of  education  and  delight,  of  stimulus  and  profit. 


Your  margin ! 


Learn  more  NOW  about  ‘THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS.”  Use 
the  coupon  and  get  this  60 -page  book  flex  bly  bound  in  art  leather,  describ¬ 
ing  them.  It  contains  (1)  an  essay  by  Dr.  Eliot  on  a  Liberal  Ed*<atnn% 
one  by  Hamilton  \V.  Mabie  on  the  An  c/  Reading  (2)  an  expen  Guide 
to  Great  Literature  (3)  Article  on  Readme  and  Busmen  f4)  Excerpts  and 
illustrations  from  great  hooks  and  criticism*  thereon-  It  is  FREE.  Get 
it — You'll  be  glad  you  did. 
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416  W.  13th  SL.  New  York  City 
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The  he  mu  iluetration  lAoua 
the  Smith  Form  -  a  -  Turk 

Attachment,  which  carrier 


Smith  Motor  Truck  Corporation 

1470  Michigan  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 


EASTERN  BRANCH 


Forma-Thick  $350^Ss^B!pjB5WH! 

Move  twice  the  tonnage— over  threeX<^ — 6 _ 

times  the  area  in  same  time— at  much  lower  cost 


This  is  what  0,652  users  of  Smith  Form-a-Truck  are  doing  in  lines  of  business  in  prac¬ 
tically  C'ery  large  city  and  town  in  the  country  and  on  hundreds  of  btg  farms  everywhere 


Supersedes  Horses 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  haulm*  it  superseding  horse-drawn  son**  in 
every  line  of  work  where  economy  of  operation  it  ronsi'lcied  •«  «» 
displacing  heavier  ntotor  truck*  where  speed  of  delivery  and  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  are  essential. 

$8  Repairs  in  Four  Years 

It  is  demonstrating  a  ton-mile  hauling  cost  of  from  7c  to  9c  in 
every  line  of  work  in  which  it  it  u»ed  and  the  tint  Smith  form- 
a-Truck  ever  *old  has  covered  over  20,000  miles,  hauling  an  average 
load  of  2050  pound*  at  a  total  cost  for  repairs  of  SS. 

Use  these  Power  Plants 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  combine*  with  any  Foed,  Maxwell,  Buick. 
Dojlge  Brothers.  Chevrolet  or  Overland  power  plant  to  make  a  fully 
guaranteed  one-ton  truck— and  the  truck  construction  it  permanent, 
sturdy,  strong — as  well  built  as  the  most  expensive  truck  you  can  buy. 

Wonderful  Efficiency 

Double  chain  drive  using  the  rear  axle  of  the  chassis  on  which  the 

attachment  is  used,  as  a  tack-shaft,  heavily  reinforced 

truck  frame-  a  construction  which  place*  90^*  of 

the  load  on  the  Smith  Korm-a-'l  ru.  k  rear  axle,  and  flit 

a  special  force  feed  oiling  *y*tem  for  the  lord  The  Sm 


power  plant  are  features  of  highly  developed  detign  that  insure 
maximum  mechanical  efficiency. 

Hauling  Cost  Shrunk 

The  enthutiatnc  endowment  of  thousand*  of  user*  whose  hauling 
costs  ha»e  shrunk  from  50 £  to  M'fr  since  they  installed  Smith 
Fotm-a-Tiuck  in  their  work,  is  your  best  basis  for  selection. 

The  Biggest  Seller 

And  the  fact  that  Smith  Form-a-Tiuck  sale*  exceed  not  only  the 
combined  sale*  of  all  other  manufacturers  of  motor  truck  attachments, 
but  also  exceed  the  sales  of  any  other  manufacturer  of  motor  trucks  is 
proof  of  universal  satisfaction. 

Public  Demands  30,000 

Public  demand  has  forced  us  to  a  minimum  production  of  30,000 
for  1917  with  every  indication  that  thm  uill  be  greatly  exceeded, 
blow,  cruel,  expensive  horse  drawn  hauling,  with  it*  frequent  delay* 
and  accident*,  b  gone. 

New  Profit  for  You 

And  heavy  trucks  are  giving  w-av  in  all  but  the  hardest  service  to 

th:*  new,  proved  haui  'ig  Smith  Form-a-Truck  in  your  work  will 
bring  you  new  profit — new  satisfaction — new  service, 

i  Form-a-Truck  dealer  organisation  it  built  up  of  many  of  the 
rm  in  the  motor  trade  industry  —  each  is  the  leader  in  his  vicinity. 
ropy  of  'Dthcer*  the  Goode."  a  booklet  crammed  with  valuable  information 


KANSAS  CITY  BRANCH 
1808  Grand  Avenue 


Children  thrive  on  IDEAL  heating 

Chilliness  or  cold  taxes  .  j  ■ 

the  heart  and  makes  f  Me' V|J  1 I 

for  mental  dullness—  |  yjQf 

just  as  high  temper-  I 'm/ 

ature  induces  bodily  \oj  0 -1 

fatigue  and  mental  in-  I 

difference.  The  equable,  [  f  ,  .  "L  1! 

constant  warmth  of  usi 

IDEAL-AMERICAN  heat-  ;  ■BffPt'  £flj 

in«.  which  keeps  the  house  at  I  11 

72  degrees  nil  over,  makes  A— ■■.  Bprjt  jrff  •‘jj 

children  thrive  physically  and 

mentally,  and  increases  their  resistance  to  infectious  diseases. 

American*  Ideal  r* 

li  Radiators  '-'MBoilers  cost  Ask  your  dealer  today! 


The  efficiency  of  IDEAL  Boilers  is  due  to  scientific  design  and  construction,  to  the  thorough  mix¬ 
ing  of  air  and  rich  fuel  gases  in  the  large  fire  pots  to  give  complete  combustion,  to  the  self-clean¬ 
ing  fire  surfaces  preventing  heat  wasting  soot  formations,  to  the  automatic  regulation  of  draft 
and  check  dampers  giving  perfect  control  of  heat.  These  outfits  are  endorsed  by  all  architects 
and  engineers  and  used  in  over  a  million  buildings  at  home  and  abroad. 

No  need  to  burn  high-priced  coals 

_  IDEAL  Boilers  are  made  in  various  types  to  get  maximum  smokeless  results  from  burning 

\  cheapest  screenings,  slack,  pea-coal,  run-of-mine,  low  grade  soft  coals,  lignites,  slabs,  culls, 
natural  gas,  coke,  oil,  etc. 

mBSSk  We  publish  free  books  on  best  rules  for  running  heating  boilers,  on  heat 

regulation,  on  correction  of  chimney  faults,  and  upon  heating  and  venti¬ 
lation  data.  Our  publications  arc  used  as  text  books  in  many  Engineer- 
ing  Universities. 

You  may  be  absolutely  lure,  therefore,  that  in  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN 
Radiators  we  offer  ideal  heating  comfort  and  greatest  heal ‘making  value. 

L*t  us  tervs  you  now!  Phone  or  writs  today  for  free  book  "Ideal  Heating"— 
full  of  dollar-aaving  heating  facts  you  ought  to  know! 


A  No  S  JJ-W  IDEAL 
oMS  In  AMEMICAN 
lb«  o«n»386,« 


A  genuine,  practical,  built-in  Vacuum  Cleaner 

Wc  also  make  the  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner,  connected  by  an  iron  suction  pipe  to  various 
floors  of  the  bouse,  flat,  school,  church,  hotel,  etc.  No  dragging  around  a  clumsy,  inefficient,  portable 
cleaner— instead  you  have  a  practical  outfit  that  is  a  part  of  the  budding— like  radiator  heating. 
In  sizes  at  $175  up.  Ask  for  catalog  (free). 


IDEAL  Boilers 
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EDISON  LAMP  WORKS 

of  General  Electric  Company 

General  Office*.  Harrison.  N.  J.  Armor.  Everywhere 


Electric  Light — Finds  its  welcome 
way  into  practically  every  neu) 
building. 


The  modem  magic  maker  electric  current  —  is 
just  outside,  waiting  to  be  admitted. 


And  old  wall*,  however  ancient,  surely  ought 
not  to  be  a  barrier  to  the  bright,  white  light  of 

EDISON  MA/DA  LAMPS. 


Ixt  it  in  I  Wire  tlie  Old  house.  Wire  the  Old  place 
of  business.  Wire  the  erstwhile  stable  where  you 
keep  your  Packard.  Wire  the  vacant  house  or  store 
you  arc  trying  to  rent. 


Electric  wiring  means-  much  but  docs  not  cost 
much.*  In  addition  to  modem,  clean,  cool,  match¬ 
less  lighting,  it  opens  the  way  for  many  of  those 
other  electrical  conveniences  and  comforts  which 
were  first  luxuries  but  now  economics. 


EDISON  MAZDA  LAMPS,  because  of  their  three¬ 
fold  economy,  make  the  mwl of  the  electric  current 
you  can  now  get  so  reasonably:  they  make  electric 
current  go  three  times  as  far.  for  they  give  three 
times  as  much  light  as  the  old-style  carbon  lamps 
at  no  additional  cost  for  current. 


In  their  steady  brilliance  EDISON  MAZDA 
LAMPS  typify  the  public  service  being  rendered 
by  the  General  Electric  Company  in  its  ceaseless 
efforts  to  make  electricity  the  indispensable  servant 
of  every  modern  man.  woman  and  child. 


EDISON  MAZDA  LAMPS 


Made  in  U.  S.A.  and  backed  by  MAZDA  Service 


COl.LIHirs  IT KKKI.  ) 


■- 


"regular  Republicans”  in  the  routh  hur 
nedly  called  an  informal  meeting  and  sen: 
a  telegram  to  the  party  lenders  in  San  Fran, 
cisco  urging  that  a  request  be  sent  I 
national  headquarters  to  keep  Mr.  Hughe- 
out  of  the  Slate.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  group  explained  to  me  frankly:  "We 
were  afraid  that  when  Hughes  got  here  lie 
would  tie  up  with  Johnson  and  ignore  u. 
regular  Republicans.  It  was  the  only  thinr 
for  him  to  do.  The  Johnson  supporter 
comprises!  a  great  majority  of  the  voters  of 
the  Stale,  and  those  were  the  people  that 
Mr.  Hughes  had  to  get  to  be  elected  or  t> 
carry  California.” 

The  stage  is  now  act;  the  dramatic  dsa 
iogue  which  follow*  is  one  of  the  moil 
remarkable  conversations  in  our  politic..! 
history.  It  took  place  almost  entirely  b> 
telegraph  (Mr.  Witlcoi  and  Mr.  Rowell 
courteously*  placed  at  my  disposal  their  files 
of  telegrams  and  letters  covering  the  period 
of  the  campaign.!  The  conversation  is 
three-cornered.  The  chief  protagonist* 
are  Mr.  Rowell  on  the  one  hand  and  Mr, 
Keesling  and  Mr.  (‘rocker  on  the  othar.'The 
fact  that  utl  three  men  were  In  favor  of 
Mr.  Hughes’*  election  and  yet  were  sharply 
divided  among  themselves  us  to  Mr.  John- 
son’*  nomination  for  senator  at  the  State 
primaries  provide,  the ''complication."  Mr 
Rowell  wa.  for  Johnson;  Mr  Keesling  and 
Mr.  Crocker  were  against  him.  Mr.  Willcox  is  the 
"resolving  factor."  though  in  this  particular  per. 
romance  he  did  not  resolve. 

l-et  Mr.  Willcox  open  the  dialogue  with  his  telegram 
to  Mr.  Crocker  on  July  8  in  which  may  b*  sounded  the 
note  of  the  petition  which  is  struck  in  all  the  volumi¬ 
nous  correspondence  which  he  sent  into  California.  He 
wrote:  "Disquieting  rumors  are  current  here  of  the 
lack  of  cooperation  looking  to  the  generul  support  in 
your  State  of  all  the  forces  opposed  to  the  Wilson 
Administration.  Particular  attention  has  been  railed 
to  the  attitude  of  the  l,o*  Angeles  •Times'  and  the 
reported  political  black  list  I  feel  that  every  effort 
should  lie  made  to  harmonics*  all  differences." 

Apparently  when  Mr  Willcox  wrote  this  about 
the  l-os  Angeles  "Time*”  he  had  in  mmd  such  para¬ 
graphs  as  the  following:  "The  'Times’  cannot  quite 
Iwlteve  that  the  infamy  of  the  proponed  appointment 
of  Chester  H.  Rowell  of  Fresno,  ns  a  Progressive 
meml»er  of  the  National  Republican  Campaign  Com¬ 
mittee.  will  t»c  carried  out.  .  .  .  Chester  Rowell  is 
one  of  the  gang  of  political  Inrcrnista  that  stole 
the  Slate  from  the  Republican  purty  and  kept  Tuft 
elector*  off  the  I -allot  in  1«12.  The  proposition  to 
reward  him  for  his  treachery  by  making  hint  a  l<e. 
publican  party  manager  is  insupportable.  In  the 
name  of  every  loyal  Republican  in  California  the 
•Times'  protests  against  this  proposed  appointment.” 

There  i«  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Willcox  was  fully  posted 


-Acs.  *11  h  Crock",  Keealtng.  and  M.  //.  dr  Young,  spread  ocer  si.  column,  ot  the  San 
helped  I  o  convince  tall  lorn, a  that  the  presidential  candidate  had  abandoned  Jo /...son 


and  writing  on  the  margin  of  the  clipping  the  word 
•generously."  so  that  the  sentence  in  it*  amended 
form  read:  "In  all  of  his  speeches  Johnson  studiously 
avoided  //eneion-lg  mentioning  th.-  name  of  Mr. 
Hughe*."  etc.  This  neat  bit  of  editing  is  photograph- 
icully  reproduced  on  this  pug,-.  In  effect,  it  retract* 
the  charge. 

General  Oli*  .aid  ti».  he  wished  to  be  "scrupu- 
htusly  exact."  The  implication  and  significance  of  the 
On*  amendment  are  dearly  and  vividly  shown  in  the 
reproductions  of  newspaper  headline*  which  also 
accompany  this  article.  There,  perforce,  the  matter 
rests  I  found  Other  persons  in  California  who  be¬ 
lieved  the  charges,  but  they  had  no  proof  and  were 
unwilling  to  be  quoted  a*  making  them 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  assertion  that  more  credence 

h-‘‘  1 . .  ntfui'hed  to  the  charges  in  the  BM  than  ... 

California,  where  the  relation*  between  Johnson  and 
Otis  and  the  intensity  of  the  enmity  that  exist*  be¬ 
tween  them  are  better  known. 

No  Qurennbrrru  Ruin 

LAROM  the  Ch’cagn  national  conventions  in  June 
1  1 1  tram  Johnson  went  to  New  York  to  talk  with  a 
number  of  Progressive*  ns  to  what  their  course 
Would  he  III  the  campaign.  While  in  New  York  ho 
!■!»'  l»y  William  H.  Willcox.  Republican  Na- 
tional  Chairman,  to  the  Hotel  Astor  to  have  a  talk 
with  Mr.  Hughes.  This  meeting  took  place  about 
June  10  or  11*.  Mr.  Johnson  spent  more  than  an 
hour  with  Mr.  Hughes,  and  they  had  a  full.  free,  and 
frank  conversation.  The  fnct  that  they  hud  met 
did  not  become  public.  It  is  believed  that  thi.  very 
important  bit  of  new.  is  given  general  publicity  for 
the  first  time.  Why  it  is  important  will  soon  appear. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  very  much  impressed  by  hi-  talk 
with  Mr.  Hughes  and  confided  to  his  Progressive  as¬ 
sociates.  including  Kumbridgr  Colby.  George  W. 
Perkins,  Chester  II.  Rowell.  E  A.  Van  Valkrnburgh. 
and  others  that  he  intended  to  support  the  Republi- 
can  candidate  and  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  carry 
California  for  him.  On  the  train  from  New  York 
returning  home  Johnson  met  W.  II.  Crocker,  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committeeman  fr..m  California. 
Crocker  expressed  the  hope  that  Johnson  would  he 
with  the  Republicans  in  the  campaign  The  governor 
told  Crocker  that  he  intended  to  support  Hughes  and 
would  so  announce  publicly  when  he  reached  Sacra- 
mento.  On  June  27  Governor  Johnson  at  Sacramento 
issued  a  statement  addressed  to  California  Progres¬ 
sive.  in  which  he  announced  that  he  would  support 
Hughes  for  the  presidency. 

Governor  Johnson  then  called  a  conference  of 
Progressive*  to  lie  held  in  San  Francisco  on  July  fi 
About  1.000  persons  responded  and  were  pre-ent  at 
the  I'alac*  Hotel.  Governor  Johnson  announced  h.- 
candidacy  for  the  United  States  aenatorship  and  again 
pledged  himself  to  support  Mr.  Hughe,  in  the^  words: 

Me  must  make  our  choice  aa  between  Mr.  Hughe, 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  candidate*  of  the  two  old 
parties.  A*  I  have  stated  puhlielv.  I  make  mv  ner. 


the  senatorial  nomination: 

”1  am  in  this  campaign  for  Charlc.  Evans  Hughes, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  president,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  I  shall  support  him." 

The  Republican  primary  election  was  held  on 
August  29.  Johnson,  running  in  that  Kepuhliran 
primary  a.  a  registered  Progressive,  defeated  his  Re- 
publican  opponent.  Wdli*  A.  B.«dh. 

Johnson's  plurality  in  all  parties  was  SR,77fi  and 
h  .  Republican  majority  IS.M4.  Johnson  won  the 
Progressive  nominal  wa  for  the  srnatorsHip  l.y  de- 
fault  After  the  primary  Johnson  Iwgan  to  cam¬ 
paign  in  California  for  the  national  ticket. 

Between  the  date  of  the  primary,  August  29.  and 
the  day  of  election  Governor  Johnson  made  alwut 
eighty  speeches  He  mailr  sp.-wche*  for  Hughes 
every  day  except  Sunday  from  September  21  to 
November  4  inclusive,  lie  never  made  less  than  one 
speech  a  day.  and  some  days  he  mad.  as  many  a* 
four  or  five.  In  this  period  he  *poke  in  every  part 
of  the  State  and  in  seventy-four  towns.  Upon  in¬ 
quiry  I  discovered  that  at  least  twenly-sovrn  of 
these  meetings  were  pr*-*idcd  over  by  so-called 
"regular"  Republicans  who  had  never  been  (n  the 
Progressive  party  and  who  had  Iwen  political  op- 
ponenta  of  Johnson  after  he  left  the  Republican 
party  and  became  a  Progressive. 

Mr.  Hughe*  rear  hoi  the  California  State  line  on 
Friday.  August  18.  Hr  left  the 
State  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday.  ~ 

August  22.  In  that  brief  and  — •  -* 

crowded  period  of  time  he  lost  the  .  '*  '*** 

State.  Why  Mr.  Hughes  went  to 
California  at  all  ia  a  mystery.  *’“ 

At  the  time  when  the  new.  ^  V, 
reached  California  that  Mr.  II urhe* 

was  coming  out  to  visit  the  State.  *4  <•  e.  ». 

the  political  situation  in  the  State  pi 

wa*  this:  Hiram  Johnson.  Prog  re*.  ^  „  *  . 

sive.  was  a  candidate  ia  the  He-  .A*  .  . 

publican  primary  for  the  United  ^  •  •• 

States  -enatonhip;  Willis  A.  O  **  ^1". 

Booth,  Republican,  was  his  oppo.  Av 

nent;  Francis  V.  Keesling  wa*  /Vu  t  v— 

chairman  of  the  Republican  State  i 
Central  Committee;  William  H.  V  \  IV. ,  *  ’ 

Crocker  was  Republican  National  W\  S 
Committeeman  from  California  and 
al-o  a  member  of  the  Natb-nal 
Campaign  Committee  Mr.  Rowell 
was  also  a  member  of  the  KepuMi- 
can  National  Campaign  Committee 
named  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  Johnson  for  the  sen- 
ator-hip.  Keesling  and  Crocker 

were,  of  cou re.  supporting  Booth  and  fighting  John-  os  to  the  ati  nude  of  the  "regular  Republicans"  retire 
son’s  nomination  in  the  primary.  It  was  a  bitter  rated  by  Mr.  Crocker  and  Mr.  Keesling,  by  July  30 
fight.  The  line  of  cleavage  was  sharp  and  distinct.  for  on  that  date  he  sent  duplicate  telegrams  to  Mr 

The  contest  had  completely  eclipsed  the  aat-onal  cam-  Rowell  and  Mr.  Crocker  saying  that  it  was  irnpos- 

paign.  Indeed,  there  was  no  room  for  a  national  cam-  sible  to  change  the  date  for  Governor  Hughes's  trip 

paign  in  California  until  the  srnatorship  was  settled.  to  California  and  hoping  that  all  who  were  support- 

The  news  that  Mr.  Hughes  wa.  coming  into  the  ing  Governor  Hughes  in  Californio  would  "find  it 

State  wa.  not  welcomed  by  either  faction.  The  only  possible  to  drop  all  feeling  they  may  have  over  local 

point  upon  which  both  the  Johnson  and  Hughe-  men  contests  and  unite  in  making  these  California  meet- 

agreed  was  that  Mr.  Hughes  should  not  come  into  inr*  successful." 

the  State  prior  to  the  senatorial  primary  of  August  Indisputable  evidence  thut  both  national  Republi¬ 
sh  Each  feared  that  the  other  would  get  *ome  ad  ran  committeemen  and  local  California  Progressive 
vantage  from  it.  Keesling  joined  with  Crocker  in  committeemen  were  thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity 

sending  a  telegram  to  National  Chairman  Willcox  for  giving  the  Progressives  a  fair  showing  at  the 

asking  that  Mr.  Hughe,  delay  hi-  vi-it  until  after  Hughs-,  meeting*  is  shown  in  the  following  two 

the  primary  election.  Rowell  joined  with  Crocker  telegrams.  The  first  is  from  Mr.  Willcox  again  to 

in  another  telegram  of  the  same  tenor.  When  they  Mr.  Crocker:  .  .  /  might  sag  personally  and  no t 

heard  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  coming  a  group  of  o that  I  think  there  is  some  farce  the 


4  K«4 


In  example  td  (PI if  Juurnall*m.  II  hen  nmlrnnletl  irilh  hln  *ignc<l 
Mlaiemml  in  hi*  men  paper,  (general  (PI in  look  hi*  jh  tint  In  hatul 
and  changed  It *  fundamental  meaning  in  the  manner  nhnun 
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.  rnor  of  a  Slate,  supporting  Ike  Presidential  eandi- 
datc.  having  the  privilege  to  pn*,de  at  one  of  the 
meeting*.  Tlii*  i*  n  courtesy  that  usually  should  he 
extended.  I  know  that  gnu  trill  do  alt  you  ran.” 

The  second  telegram,  dated  August  5.  is  from 
Mr.  Rowell  to  Mr.  Willcox:  ,  .  Present  arrange- 
ment»  exclude  Progressive  participation  entirely  and 
leave  me  no  function  but  invited  guest.  ...  I  have 
not  been  consulted  regarding  plans,  and  no  Progres¬ 
sive  had  any  voice  in  making  them.  ...  If  you  do 
not  wish  to  interfere  in  what  you  mistakenly  mn- 
sider  local  matter,  can  you  not  at  least  exercise 
nuthority  as  chairman  to  notify  Crocker  and  me  both 
••nicially  that  arrangement*  are  in  our  joint  charger 
I  nm  ,  .  .  merely  insisting  on  minimum  of  au¬ 
thority  necessary  to  enable  me  to  carry  out  your  rr 
quest  and  prevent 
calamity  to  Hugh)' 
which  Crocker’s  pro¬ 
posed  exclusion  and 
ignoring  of  Progres 
nivoa  will  produce 
These  plans,  if  un 
changed,  will  arouse 
such  widespread  re 
sen t men t  ns  to  render 
California  a  doubtful 
State  for  Hughes. ...” 

The  speeches  spoken 
in  our  play  thus  far 
show  what  really 
desperate  efforts  were 
being  made  by  Cali¬ 
fornia  Progressives  to 
inauro  a  united  sup 
port  of  Mr.  Hughes  by 
both  factions  in  the 
State  during  the  can- 
didato'n  prospective 
visit.  Kven  up  to  the 
last  minute  the  dra¬ 
matic  negotiations  con¬ 
tinued.  A  telegraphic 
Stream  of  entreaties 
kept  passing  from  the 
Progressives  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  headquarters  in 
Chicago  and  back 
again  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  leaders  in  Gov¬ 
ernor  Johnson's  Stale. 

The  light  which  I  am 
trying  to  shed  upon  the 
question  of  what  hap 
pencil  in  California 
becomes  through 
them,  I  think,  still  more  bright  and  pitiless  Mr. 
Rowell  telegraphed:  •*.  .  .  Made  to  Crocker  and  State 
Chairman  Heeding  proposition  that  Republican,  and 
Progressives  cooperate  in  arranging  Hughe,  meeting, 
by  appointment  of  n  committee  on  which  both  equally 
represented.  .  . .  Keesling  replied,  Crocker  assenting, 
that  Hughe,  campaign  in  California  not  within 
Jurisdiction  National  Campaign  Committee  and 
therefore  neither  Crocker  nor  I  in  authority:  that  it 
was  exclusively  for  State  Republican  Committee, 
and  that  he  would  not  consent  to  any  arrangement 
which  would  recognise  Progressive  organisation  or 
imply  its  recognition  hy  Hughe*.  ...  I  told  him  that 
in  view  Hughe*’*  general  attitude  and  hi*  telegram 
to  Progressive  National  Committee  and  California 
Progressive  Conference  this  statement  and  his  re- 
fusnl  to  permit  Progressive  participation  constituted 
an  act  disloyal  to  Hughes  and  that  I  should  so  re¬ 
port  tn  you  and  to  Hughe*.  On  nig  responsibility  a* 
member  National  Campaign  Committer  and  with  full 
sense  of  the  itnou*HCI*  of  the  statement  I  hereby 
charge  that  Republican  State  Chairman  Heeding. 
into  whose  hand*,  with  Mr.  Crocker's  eon»*nt.  all 
arrangement*  for  Hughe*  meeting*  in  California 
hare  been  /Jared,  is  dieloyal  to  Hughe*  and  in  ar- 
muginy  for  conduct  of  )ho*r  meeting*  under  aunpiee* 
and  in  manner  which  he  know*  will  be  injurious 
and  not  helpful  to  Hughe*  role,  raring  and  plan¬ 
ning  more  for  l«ral  factional  advantage  than  for 
’"retie  National  ticket." 

Trying  to  Freese  Out  Johnson 

THE  following  day  Mr.  Willcox  wired  to  Mr 
Crocker:  “Hitler  telegram*  from  Rowell  and  I.is*. 
ner  point  out  that  Progressive*  practically  eliminated 
from  committee  and  otherwise  at  proposed  Hughe* 
meeting*.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  the  actual  fact* 
nor  do  I  regard  it  my  duty  a*  chairman  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  local  arrangement*.  It  would  he,  how. 
ever,  moat  unfortunate,  and  I  desire  to  record  my 
rsm«at  protest  against  any  reprisals  being  placed 
upon  those  who  are  now  supporting  Hughe*  and 
Fairbanks  and  who  may  not  have  supported  our 
ticket  in  past  years.  .  .  .  Here  in  Chicago  where 
local  differences  are  quite  bitter  a  committee  made 
up  of  all  factions.  Republican.  Progressive,  and  In¬ 
dependent,  had  charge  of  yesterday's  meeting,  which 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  I  ever  attended.  The  leaders  of  all  factions 
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will,  however,  be  in  exclusive  charge  of  Booth  Cam¬ 
paign  Committee,  all  unli-Progressive  and  anti- 
Johnson.  Keesling.  who  make*  all  arrangements,  ia 
head  of  committee  which  is  conducting  Booth  cam¬ 
paign  for  nomination.  Crocker,  who  presides  San 
Francisco.  was  initiator  anti-Johnson  Booth- Bord well 
elimination  contest.  Jess,  wh  presides  I -os  Angeles, 
is  head  of  reactionary  faction  there  and  personal 
henchman  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis.  Every  member  of 
every  committee  in  charge  belongs  to  ultraconservu- 
tive  faction  of  regular  Republicans.  Progressives 
now  here  have  not  participated  in  any  decision.  Re¬ 
gret  our  protest  against  this  unheeded,  but  I  will  do 
my  best  to  divert  as  much  as  possible  of  Progressive 
resentment  from  Hughes.  Open  war  to  depose 
Crocker  and  Keesling  from  Republican  organization 

and  make  organiza¬ 
tion  representative  of 
voters  begins  'day 
after  Hughes  leaves 
State.” 

On  the  day  that 
M  r.  11  ughes  reached 
San  Franciso  the  San 
Francisco  “Examiner” 
printed  in  its  news 
columns  a  two-column 
article  under  the 
headline:  "Johnson 

Must  Go,  Is  Ultima¬ 
tum  to  Hughes."  The 
article  said: 

“. .  .  It  hus  bean  an¬ 
nounced  by  State 
Chairman  Keesling 
that  Johnson;  his 
coadjutor,  Chester 
Rowell,  und  all  other 
Progressive  leaders 
shall  have  no  voice 
whatever  in  the  man- 
agrment  of  the 
Hughe  a  campaign. 
Johnson  haa  even  tieen 
refused  an  Invitation 
to  attend  any  of  the 
Hughes  meetings.  ,  .  . 
'The  Republicans  of 
California.'  said  Jor- 
dan  (secretary  .of 
state)  in  the  hearing 
of  the  crowd  in  the 
Palace,  ’arc  deter¬ 
mined  to  elect  as  sen¬ 
ator  from  this  State 
either  a  Republican  or 
a  Democrat.  Johnson 
Ired  of  this  nonpartisan  busi- 


here  dropped  their  local  untagomsms  for  the  day 
and  united  m  giving  the  candidate  a  welcome  devoid 
of  the  slightest  trace  of  factionalism  or  a  desire  to 
secure  advantage  for  any  local  candidate.  Any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  anybody  to  drag  the  senatorial 
or  other  local  question*  into  these  meetings,  by  the 
personnel  of  its  organization  or  any  other  way 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  place.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  message*  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  settling  of  the  dispute  hetween 
the  Republican  and  Progressive  leaders  was  put 
squarely  up  to  the  Republican*  who  were  then  in 
control  of  the  State  machine. 

On  August  II  Mr.  Willcox  wired  Mr.  Crocker: 
“Have  telegram  from  Famham.  manager  of  the 
Hughe,  train,  who  suggests  that  both  you  and  Rowell 
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Horrltnn  Cray  Otis,  a  ennspleuou*  Republican  standpatter,  charged  that  Johnson  •• publicly  Ignored  " 
Mr.  Ilughe*'*  candidacy.  Thla  bunch  of  clipping*  from  California  nauipapcr*  fire.  Oris  hi*  answer 


meet  the  Inin  in  Portland  on  Wednesday.  Augu.t 
1H.  and  travel  with  Governor  llughr.  lo  San  Fran, 
cisco,  and  to  withhold  final  arrangement*  about 
chairman,  etc.,  until  then  unleu  you  can  come  to  an 
agreement." 

On  August  12  Mr.  Willcox  wired  to  Mr.  Rowell  a 
copy  of  the  telegram  he  Hao  sent  to  Mr.  Crocker  from 
Chicago  At  the  same  time  he  informed  Mr.  Rowell 
that  he  had  wired  to  Mr.  Crocker  suggesting  that  he 
and  Rowell  should  meet  Mr.  Hughes  in  Portland  on 
August  17  and  travel  with  him  to  San  Francisco. 
To  this  telegram  Rowell  replied  on  August  IS: 

“Grateful  beyond  expression  for  your  copy  of 
your  telegram  to  Crocker.  Of  course  he  had  not  in¬ 
formed  me  of  ita  content*  nor  taken  any  steps  to 
carry  out  ita  suggestions.  Your  telegram  will  put 
new  heart  into  ua  all  I  was  crowing  completely 
discouraged  and  wa*  about  to  wire  my  resignation. 
Will  see  Crocker  this  Monday  morning  and  will  en¬ 
deavor  earnestly  and  os  tactfully  as  possible  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  comply  with  your  suggestion.  He  will 
probably  refuse,  but  your  telegram  will  enable  us  to 
divert  the  indignation  of  our  people  from  Hughe, 
and  concentrate  it  on  Crocker  and  Keesling.  Will 
also  go  to  Portland  a*  you  suggest.  Crocker  had  not 
transmitted  your  request  and  your  Irlegram  was  my 
first  knowledge  of  it.  .  .  .” 

Our  next  entreaty  is  dated  «ix  days  later.  August 
19.  when  Mr.  Rowell  again  ntred  Mr.  Willcox  to  re¬ 
port  the  result*  of  the  fight  he  and  the  other  Progres¬ 
sive*  had  made.  In  its  condensed  sentences  will  be 
found  a  revelation  of  political  events  which  rives  an 
eloquent  picture  of  what  happened  in  California. 

"Both  Crocker  and  Keesling  refuse  to  consider 
any  responsible  participation  in  direction  of  meet- 
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IFAwi  I  he  tide  of  I  rathe  begins  I  a  rise :  Ihe  freight  yards  al  Weeheaken.  S.  J..  Juit  acrott  I  he  river  from  New  York  dig 


THE  RAILROAD  PROBLEM 

PART  TWO— THE  NECESSITY  OF  THE  RAILROAD 

BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 


IN  tin*  entire  history  of  the  railroad*  they  have 
never  witnessed  auch  an  outpounnp  of  freight 
traffic  us  cam.*  to  their  rail*  lu.t  winter  and  con¬ 
gested  their  yard*  and  line*  In  every  direction.  In 
addition  to  the  high  tide  of  tram.*  arising  from  a 
return  of  general  prosperity.  the  tremendous  ruah 
of  munition*  of  war.  destined  oversea  to  the  Allies 
from  North  Atlnntic  porta,  found  the  irrrater  part 
of  the  road*  suffering  from  the  results  of  a  decade 
of  lean  years  and  improperly  prepared  to  handle  any 
press  of  business.  The  cause*  that  led  to  this  lack 
of  preparation  I  have  reviewed.  Because  of  them 
tho  railroads  were  not  ready  for  even  a  normal 
volume  of  traffic.  to  say  nothin*  of  the  flood  tides 
that  come  upon  them.  It  was  not  possible  to  remedy 
tho  neglect  before  the  tides  began.  And  upon  these 
traffic  tide*  there  also  '•ume  one  of  the  hardest  win¬ 
ter*  that  the  Hast  ha*  known  in  many  a  long  year. 
Day*  and  nights,  and  even  weeks,  tho  great  freight 
yard*  of  metropolitan  New  York,  of  Philadelphia,  of 
Baltimore,  of  Boston,  of  Buffalo,  and  of  Pittsburgh 
wore  swept  by  wind  and  snow,  while  the  mercury 
hovered  around  the  xero  mark. 

The  record  of  their  operating  departments  against 
these  fearful  conditions  ia  a  record  of  which  the 
American  railroad*  long  may  be  proud.  Super¬ 
intendents.  train  masters,  general  superintendents, 
and  general  managers  moved  into  their  biggest 
yards  and  lived  there  for  weeks  and  month*  at  a 
time— in  private  cars,  bunk  car*,  and  caboose*— 
right  on  the  Job. 

But  the  odds  against  them  were  overwhelming.  It 
was  not  until  the  wnrm  days  of  early  summer  that 
the  congestion  was  relieved  and  the  railroad*  were 
able  to  lift  the  embargoes  that,  in  self-defense,  they 
had  been  forced  to  place  upon  the  freight. 

The  congested  conditions  are  being  repeated  this 
winter,  pcrhnps  in  even  worse  measure;  and  the 
railroad*,  even  after  a  comparatively  dull  summer, 
were  not  much  better  prepared  physically  to  meet  the 
situation. 

To  have  mude  themselves  ready  for  any  such  flood 
tide*  of  traffic  as  were  visited  upon  them  last  winter 
would  have  meant  the  radical  reconstruction  of 
many  great  terminal  and  interchange  yards  as  well 
ns  the  building  of  cars  and  locomotive*  by  the  thou¬ 
sand — the  expenditure  of  great  sums  of  money.  This 
was  impossible,  although  the  orders  for  new  rolling 
stock  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1016  exceeded  the  en¬ 
tire  orders  for  1915.  You  must  remember  that  it  ia 
one  thing  to  order  rolling  stock  in  thc*e  piping  time* 
of  prosperity,  quite  a  different  thing  to  obtain  it  from 
manufacturers  far  behind  their  orders  and  greatly 
hampered  by  shortage*  of  fuel,  of  labor,  and  of  raw 
material.  And  here  again  the  railroad*  are  greatly 
hampered  by  their  lack  of  fresh  capital 
A  little  while  ago— until  the  unprecedented  flood* 
of  traffic  began  to  descend  upon  them — the  rail¬ 
roaders,  big  and  little,  all  the  way  across  the  land, 
saw  their  only  relief  in  a  granting  of  further  in¬ 
creases  in  their  rate*,  both  freight  and  passenger. 


Even  to-day  the  brat-informed  of  them  will  tell  you 
that  the  necessity  still  exisu— must  sooner  or  later 
bo  met— when  the  war  tide*  have  ceased  and  busi¬ 
ness  in  America  returna  to  it*  normal  level.  For 
while  traffic  may  return  to  normal  level,  the  price* 
of  the  rail  rood's  raw  material  and  iU  labor  will  not 
descend  so  rapidly.  If  indeed  they  descend  nt  nil. 


Excels  Fare  Traing  Most  Popular 
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the  great  ware  of  war  prosperity  earn" 
1  upon  us  the  railroader*  were  showing  their  need 
of  Immediate  relief  in  the  way  of  rate  increases  and 
were  making  a  very  good  case  for  their  necessities. 
They  showed  with  unimpeachable  exactness  the 
steadily  mounting  coat  of  labor  and  of  material*. 
Instance  after  instance  they  showed  where  the  many 
regulating  bodies  hod  aided  and  abetted  in  raising 
costs  of  operation,  but  had  not  granted  any  income 
with  which  to  meet  these  costa.  No  mat- 
the  Federal  board  and  the  various 
might  conflict  in  other  matters,  they 
in  general  harmony  at  to  laying  increased  bur¬ 
dens  upon  the  becks  of  the  carriers.  Under  the 
whip  of  labor  Congrraa  passed  the  sixteen-hour 
measure — a  good  bill  inherently,  but  mighty  ex¬ 
pensive  to  the  railroad*.  The  Full  Crew  Bill,  a*  we 
shall  soon  see.  swept  across  the  various  State*  like  a 
wind-borne  conflagration  across  an  open  prairie. 
And  after  these  the  eight-hour  day!  And  ail  this 
while  many  of  the  Stale*  were  also  passing  bills  re¬ 
ducing  the  price  of  posaenger  transportation  to  two 
eenta  a  mile!  A  most  unfair  type  of  bill.  this,  for 
if  It  were  profitable  to  carry  a  passenger  at  this 
figure,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  this  type  of 
measure  still  would  remsin  arbitrary,  unscientific, 
illogical — reason*  which,  of  themselves  should  ut¬ 
terly  condemn  it.  Yet  here  i*  a  sort  of  railroad  bill 
to  which  State  legislature*  arc  mo*t  prone — of 
which  much  more  in  a  moment. 

It  was  hopeless  to  expect  legislatures  of  this  sort 
to  increase  railroad  rate*,  any  more  than  the  State 
regulating  board*  which  are  the  creature*  of  the 
various  legislature*.  The  Federal  commission  down 
at  Washington  did  far  better.  With  it*  usual 
breadth  of  judgment,  it  was  foremost  in  granting 
relief.  After  a  careful  survey  by  it  of  the  entire 
subject,  interstate  freight  rates  were  increased 
slightly;  pa**engrr  rate*  more  generously.  In  fact, 
it  was  the  first  time  in  year*  that  many  of  the  pas¬ 
senger  fare*  had  been  given  any  very  general  in¬ 
crease.  .4"  o Id  adage,  whir*  had  become  almost  a 
fetish  in  the  minds  of  the  railroader*,  tret  that  the 
passenger  rates  mere  *a<*r«f;  that  any  increase* 
must  be  borne  by  the  freight.  Increases  in  passen¬ 
ger  service  tariff'  probably  would  be  greeted  by 
roars  of  protest  from  the  public — rioting  was  not 
out  of  the  possibility. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  interstate  passenger  rates 
were  raised,  and  there  was  hardly  a  proteat  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  The  railroaders  who  had 
clung  superstitious!)*  to  their  fetish  had  overlooked 


«  nc  lug  l<et — the  .1/nrnrim  public  nil/  /mg  for  tree- 
ire.  For  »» /«c/**rriire  it  will  ;«ig  iiioW  generously. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  believe  this?  If  so,  consider 
this;  When  you  travel  you  probably  pick  out  the 
newest  and  the  finest  hotels  in  tho  towns  you  visit ; 
you  are  considerably  peeved  if  they  do  not  give  you 
a  room  with  private  bath  each  time.  You  scorn  the 
old-time  omnibus  from  the  station;  nothing  but  n 
taxi  will  do  for  you.  And  when  it  cornea  to  picking 
trains— 

Do  yon  knou  what  are  the  most  popular  trains  in 
.interim  to-day t  The  most  expensive.  The  most 
popular  and  crowded  trains  l«et»ecn  New  York  and 
Chicago  to-day  are  the  twenty-hour  overnight  fly¬ 
er*  which  for  their  superior  accommodation*  and 
their  shortened  running  time  charge  $8  excess  over 
the  regular  fare.  Night  after  night  these  trains 
run  in  two.  sometime*  In  three  and  even  four  sec¬ 
tion*.  while  the  differential  lines— so  culled  because 
of  their  slightly  inferior  running  time  and  accommo¬ 
dations — almost  starve  to  death  for  lack  of  through 
traffic.  The  same  thing  ia  true  l-elween  New  York 
and  Boston,  where  the  excesa-fare  train*  are  the 
most  popular  and  hence  the  most  crowded.  Nor  is 
this  due  entirely  to  their  shortened  running  time 
The  Overland  l.imitcd  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Dc  Luxe  of  the  Santa  Fc  are  not  faster  than  the 
other  high-grade  transcontinental  trains,  yet  they 
are  popular  with  travelers  despite  the  appreciably 
increased  cost  of  riding  upon  them. 

Truth  to  tell.  America  these  dnya  is  bathed  in 
luxury.  Americu  stands  ready  to  pay  the  price, 
but  America  also  demands  the  service.  Here  is  a 
lc*son  that  the  railroader  who  rend*  as  he  ride*  mnv 
well  take  to  heart.  Some  of  them  are  giving  it 
great  consideration  already.  One  big  transcon¬ 
tinental  road  has  had  for  some  time  past  under 
advisement  a  scheme  by  which  it  would  make  a 
ticket  charge  of  one-half  cent  a  mile  extra  for  those 
of  it*  passengers  who  choose  to  ride  in  the  sleep¬ 
ing  or  parlor  car*.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  rail 
road  contract*  that  are  drawn  with  the  Pullmun 
Company,  vvhirh  operate*  by  far  the  greater  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  parlor  and  sleeping  cars  in  the  United 
States,  do  not  give  the  carrier*  any  appreciable 
direct  revenue  from  the  sale  of  these  superior  pas¬ 
senger  accommodations.  Because  of  this  fact  the 
big  Western  transcontinental  is  seeking  to  gain 
additional  passenger  revenue  from  ita  superior  serv¬ 
ice  by  mean*  of  the  fixed  excess  charge. 

Traveling  Dane  by  a  Fete 


A  CERTAIN  big  railroader  out  in  the  Middle  West 
ha*  very  decided  opinions  in  regard  to  the  pos- 
sibility  of  the  passenger  end  of  the  railroad’s  re¬ 
ceipts  being  increased.  Like  many  of  the  big 
operating  men.  he  affect*  small  regard  for  the  pas¬ 
senger  service,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  if  you 
touch  the  average  railroader,  big  or  little,  upon  his 
tenderest  spot,  his  pride  in  hi*  properly,  he  will  talk 
to  you  in  glowing  term*  of  the  limited,  the  road’) 
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biggest  and  fastest  show  train— showy  from  the 
barber  shop  nnd  the  bath  in  the  buffet  ear  to  the 
big  brass-railed  observation  platform  at  the  rear. 
He  will  not  talk  to  you  at  length  of  his  freight 
trains,  but  he  will  prate  unceasingly  of  19's  record — 
how  she  ran  98  per  cent  on  time  last  month,  a  good 
showing  for  a  train  scheduled  to  make  her  thou¬ 
sand  miles  or  so  well  inside  of  twenty-four  hours. 

This  big  railroader  of  the  Middle  West  does  not. 
however,  take  your  time  in  mere  boasting  of  his 
operating  record.  He  comes  to  cases,  and  comes 
Quickly — to  the  Question  of  increased  passenger 
rates  when  our  present  flood  tale  of  traffic  shall  have 
descended  to  the  normal. 

"See  here,”  he  tells  you  when  you  arc  seated  in 
his  big,  comfortable  office,  "here  are  the  figures: 
they  speak  for  themselves.  Take  New  York,  for 
instance.  There  were  120,750  commuters  entering 
and  leaving  that  big  town  each  business  day  of 
1915.  With  an  average  ride  of  fourteen  miles  for 
each  commuter  we  have  a  total  passenger  mileage 
of  I.OM.300,000  miles  in  that  great  metropolitan 
district.  The  passenger  traffic  from  New  York 
westward  to  Chicago  and  beyond  in  the  same  time 
was  234,482  passengers.  Multiply  these  by  the 
nverngo  rail  distance  between  the  two  cities,  960 
miles,  and  you  have  another  226,083,620  passenger- 
milea.  Now  to  this  add  163,620  commercial  travel¬ 
ers,  each  riding  an  estimated  average  of  fifty  miles 
a  day-  2,464,300,000  miles  for  these— and  you  have 
a  total  of  3,693,683,620  miles— or  approximately 
10  V4  per  cent  of  the  passenger-miles  on  our 
‘team  railroads.  This  10 Mr  per  cent  of  the  passen¬ 
ger  travel  was  participated  In  by  618.832  persons, 
a  little  bit  more  than  one-half  of  I  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  country.  If  this  rule  holds 
good.  It  follows  that  ■>  9-IO  ; j»r  rent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  fmlcd  Stales,  or’  J,  I»4."""  person*,  rr- 
reWcd  in  an  average  gear  all  the  benefits  of  the 
pasrnger-eartying  establishment  of  iAr  railroads. 
The  average  journey  upon  our  railroads  was 
thirty-four  miles,  therefore  a  round  trip  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  represented  Iwenty-eight 
average  trips;  n  round  trip  between  New  York  and 
*i.ii  Francisco,  ninety-two  average  trips.  We  can 
agree  that  the  hulk  of  passenger  travel  consists  of 
commuters,  commercial  travelers,  men  on  business 
trips,  and  persons  travel¬ 
ing  for  pleasure;  In  pro¬ 
portion  about  In  the  order 
that  I  have  given  them. 

If  these  figures  show  any- 
thing,  they  show  the  great 
hulk  of  our  passenger 
mileage  Is  used  by  the  con¬ 
centrated  population  of 
the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States  particularly  by  a 
fins*  which  we  may  eall 
constant  travelers.  I  be- 
lievo  that  it  Is  n  reason- 
shly  sufc  assumption  that 
st  least  four-fifths  of  the 
33.000,000.000  passenger- 
miles  made  were  used 
by  thia  class  of  travel, 
probably  representing 

less  than  10.000,000  of 

the  p  o  p  u  la  t  i  o  n  of  the 
country.  This  same  36,. 

WO, 000,000  pnssenger- 
miles  distributed  equally 
smong  our  entire  popula¬ 
tion  produces  357  passen¬ 
ger  mllea  per  individual. 

“It  ia  a  simple  matter 
for  tho  artisan,  the 
farmer,  or  the  man  In  the 
•treot,  without  Wander¬ 
lust  in  his  blood,  to  figure 
out  for  himself  that  if  he 
and  each  meml>er  of  his 
family  do  not  travel  their 
357  miles  in  n  single  year, 
then  he  is  helping  to  pay 
for  the  passenger  service 
of  the  railroads  in  the 
form  of  increased  freight 
charges. 

"I  myself  have  always 
maintained  that  the  pas¬ 
senger  revenues  of  our 
railroads  do  not  render 
their  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  operation.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  upheld  the 
fame  contention,  as  anyone 
fions  granting  increases  in  passenger  rates  pro¬ 
portionately  much  higher  than  the  increases  in 
freight  rates. 

“These  figures  of  mine  show  how  a  privileged  class, 
representing  10  per  cent — or  at  the  widest  calcula- 
!'«"  not  more  than  2Q  per  rent— of  the  population  has 
been  receiving  tmnsjiortation  at  far  less  than  the 
actual  coi>t:  while  the  remaining  90  per  cent  of  the 


llarriman  found  he  could  straighten  his  main  line  by  cutting  across  Croat  Salt  Lake  — 16  miles 
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r«h  o I  Ike  forty-live  separate  Slate*  era  dually 
created  local  railroad  regulating  commission*  for 
themselves.  The  cAciency  of  these  board*  wa*  a 
variable  quality.'  to  aay  the  least.  But  if  each  of 
them  had  been  rifted  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
a*  well  a*  with  the  honesty  of  Mom,  the  plan 
would  not  have  worked,  except  to  the  great  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  welfare  of  the  railmada.  No  railroader 
to-<lay  will  deny  that  it  ha*  worked  in  ju*t  »uch 
detrimental  favhion.  lie  will  tell  you  of  ln*tancr 
after  instance  of  the  eonflirt*  of  authority  between 
the  rnrulatory  lioard*  of  the  varsnus  Slate*  through 
which  hi*  property  operate*;  of  the  wtill  further  in- 
*lanre*  where  the*e  conflict  with  the  rulinr*  and 
order*  of  the  federal  Board  at  Washington.  The  «»• 
•olele  duet  ring  •/  Stole  right*.  thawing  it  tell  in  Ihit 
"if.  ho*  mode  a  mm, Jet*  mmddle  and  therefore  an 
nlmoal  eamfJete  failure  of  railroad  regain  tian*.  And 
espert  *tali*tietan*  mil  tell  go*  that  the  la**e*  of 
the  mil  road  •  under  raadiet  mg  method*  of  regulation 
during  the  font  ten  yearn  hare  amounted  to  approri- 
matelg  ane-half  of  the  roar  of  the  CirH  li  ar. 

Railroader*  have  larre  faith  in  the  lnter*tate 
Commerce  Com  mi*,  ion  at  Washington.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  i*  both  fair  and  able,  a  creat  .leal  more 
able  than  mo*t  of  the  Stale  rerulatory  hoard*  Yet 
even  If  all  the  State  hoard*  were  a*  efficient  a*  tho*e 
of  Ma*«arhu*rtt*  or  Wisconsin— to  take  two  shining 
exam  plea-  the  »y»tem  wtill  would  be  a  lad  one.  To¬ 
day  the*c  State  hoard*,  in  many  ra*e*  under  the  in¬ 
fluence.  the  ruidinr  power,  or  the  order*  of  erratic 
State  legislature*,  are  imposing  .trance  restriction* 
upon  the  railroad*  under  their  control.  In  nxtccn 
Stntc*  there  are  law*  regulating  the  type  of  ral>oo*e 


a  freight  train  must  haul.  Linen  covers  are  re¬ 
quired  for  headrest*  in  the  coaches  in  one  common¬ 
wealth;  in  another  they  arc  forbidden  as  unsanitary. 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  are  neighbors,  but  their 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  use  of  screen*  in  the  day 
roaches  of  their  railroad*  are  not  at  all  neighborly. 
In  one  of  them  *crccns  are  required;  in  the  oth»r 
absolutely  forbidden.  It  therefore  is  hard  work  to 
get  a  train  over  the  imaginary  line  which  separate 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  without  fracturing  the 
law.  Still  another  State  compels  the  continuum 
whistling  of  a  locomotive  while  within  the  limits  of 
any  town;  the  one  adjoining  it  makes  such  an  act 
a  criminal  offense.  This  all  arm*  funny,  but  it  i. 
noL  The  life  of  a  man  who  must  operate  a  railroad 
over  some  seven  or  eight  of  these  States  is  certainly 
east  upon  no  bed  of  ruses. 

Yet  these  arc  but  the  smaller  trouble*  which  await 
him.  Take  the  question  of  the  oo-callcd  "full  crew- 
law:  Beginning  only  a  very  few-  years  ago.  a  wave 
of  legislation  swept  over  the  country,  compelling 
the  railroad*  to  increase  the  numltcr  of  brakemen 
that  they  carried  upon  each  of  Iheir  trains.  The 
carrier*  protested  bitterly  against  the  measure 
They  said  that  it  was  arbitrary,  expensive,  illogical, 
unnecessary.  But  it  was  indorsed  by  the  labor  or¬ 
ganizations.  and  the  politician*  fell  in  line.  Twenty- 
two  State*  passed  the  law.  Governor*  Fo«*  of 
Ma**arhu*etts,  Crucv  of  Oklahoma,  and  Harmon  of 
Ohio  vetoed  it.  So  did  Governor  Hughes  of  New 
York.  I-ater  Covernor  Suiter  of  New  York  nignid 
it.  It  also  became  operative  in  Ohio.  The  people  id 
Missouri,  speaking  through  their  referendum,  thr>  » 
it  out  But  in  twenty  States  it  became  and  remain* 
a  statute,  a  greatly  increased  operating  charge 
against  the  railruads  which  operate  through  them 
The  arbitrary  " full  crew"  law  in  /Vnn«g/i  rmiii,  i» 
New  York,  and  in  New  Jertey  etiet*  the  Penn  ugh 
nisi*  Railroad  an  ertra  $ttiOfltm  n  year — &  j»> 
rent— on  1 1 7,000.000  mirth  <1/  rapllal,  anil  that 
ertra  rant  muel  he  borne— in  the  long  run — by  the 
/m front  of  that  railroad. 

Isginlaiion  That  CrippU'tt  the  Itailroad* 

THIS  "full  crew"  legislation  ha*  been  followed 
more  recently  by  an  attempt  nt  legislation  regu¬ 
lating  the  length  of  train*,  freight  train*  in  pnrtic 
ular.  Some  of  the  men  who  engineered  the  first 
crusade  have  ln-en  reaponalble  for  the  second.  They 
have  volunteered  the  suggestion  that  the  railroad* 
have  sought  to  offset  the  effect*  of  the  "extra  crew" 
by  lengthening  the  train*,  nnd  they  have  counter.-! 
by  proposing  *tatuto*  suggesting  that  all  freight 
train.  I*  limited  to  fifty  car*  about  half  of  the 
present  maximum  length. 

To  the  average  man  this  will  seem  a*  logical  *■ 
if  the  State  were  to  step  In  and  tell  him  how  long 
he  must  take  to  reach  hi*  office  in  the  morning  or 
how  long  he  must  wear  a  single  pair  of  shoe*  To 
the  railroader  the  injustice  of  the  thing  cornea  homi- 
even  more  sharply.  For  those  ten  year*  or  more  hr 
haa  been  working  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his 
plant.  He  ha*  realised  that  one  of  the  atrnightmt 
path*  to  thi*  end  has  been  in  increasing  the  capacity 
of  hi*  trains,  just  us  the  carrying  capacity  of  mer¬ 
chant  ship-  ha*  steadily  been  increased.  He  hnn  made 
thi*  possible  by  enlarging  his  locomotive*  nnd  his 
cars,  by  laying  heavier  rail*,  by  rebuilding  hi* 
bridge*,  and  by  ironing  (Continued  on  fuigg  211 


Out  title  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  in  .Yn r  York  the  track*  pat*  under  a  fourlecn-ttory  building 


JiimI  a  few  of  the  engine a  of  a  tingle  railroad  getting  ready  In  itait  the  dag’*  work 


use  it.  For  u  long  time  it  hud  a  dangerous  enemy,  a 
fellow  who  up  to  that  time  had  allied  himself  almost 
invariably  with  railroads  and  railroaders  the  prac¬ 
tical  politician.  F.vcntually  thi*  fellow  took  upon 
himself  the  role  of  best  friend  to  railroad  regulation. 

The  effect  of  the  railroad  pass  upon  the  di'honrst 
newspapers  wa*  only  a  little  l<-»*  potent  than  upon 
the  dishonest  politician.  But  in  its  kindliest  light  it 
was  n  softening  influence  in  the  editorial  sanctum. 
When  it  was  gone  a  aterner  spirit  began  to  n**<*rt 
itself  in  u  large  portion  of  the  pre-s.  The  railroad 
was  being  called  to  account  for  it*  *m*  more  sharply 
than  ever  before,  nnd  a  smarting  politician  who  went 
before  a  legislature  with  some  measure  sinking  hard 
nt  a  railroad  could  be  reasonably  assured  of  u  large 
measure  of  support  from  the  fourth  estate. 

When  We  All  Had  /'ntien 

IN  the  golden  age  of  journalism  both  editors  and 
reporters  spent  their  vacation*  in  delightful  hut 
distant  point*.  It  wn*  a  pretty  poor  sort  of  Journal 
i*t  who  paid  his  fare  when  he  wished  to  ride  upon  the 
car*.  Generally  his  own  office  took  care  of  hi*  rather 
extensive  and  rxtruvngnnt  demand*  for  travel.  If. 
however,  he  happened  to  lie  employed  upon  one  of 
the  few  honest  itAtspuper*  which  had  conscientious 
scruple*  about  accepting  frre  transportation,  either 
wholesale  or  retail,  from  the  railroad*,  he  generally 
hull  recourse  to  the  local  politician*.  There  were 
aldermen  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
Chicago,  undoubtedly  politicians  in  numerous  other 
cities,  who  rarried  whole  pads  of  blank  railroad 
passes  In  their  pockets.  It  was  only  necessary  for 
them  to  fill  these  out  to  have  them  good  for  immr 
diute  transportation.  The  effect  of  thi*  transports- 
lion  upon  the  political  welfare  of  the  railroad*  in 
» ity  hall*,  in  courthouses.  In  State  capitols — even  in 
the  National  t'upitnl  can  well  lie  imagined. 

There  was  another  evidence  of  this  golden  stream 
of  free  transportation.  It  was  having  a  notable 
effect  upon  the  passenger  revenue*  of  the  railroad*, 
particularly  in  the  relation  of  these  revenues  to  the 
cost  of  operating  the  train*.  It  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  a  popular  evening  train  from  some  State 
metropolis  up  to  it*  capital  to  be  chiefly  filled  with 
dcudhend*.  The  railroads  grew  alarmed  at  the  situ¬ 
ation.  It  was  beginning  to  overwhelm  them.  The* 
looked  for  sumo  one  to  help  them  out  of  it.  They 
found  that  some  one  in  Kailrond  Regulation — the 
spiritual  young  creature  that  had  l>ern  brought  into 
I  he  world  nnd  clothed  with  honesty  and  idealism 
Railroad  Regulation  came  to  their  aid.  Railroad 
Regulation  abolished  the  pau — the  illegitimate  use 
of  the  pas*,  at  any  rate.  I<ong  hefore  thi*  time  she 
had  made  rehating  and  bribery  cardinal  and  un¬ 
forgivable  sins.  The  effect  upon  the  dishonest  poll 
ticiun  ns  well  as  the  dishonest  newspaper  wa* 
pronounced.  The  reaction  was  instant.  If  this  rew 
crcaturc.  Railroad  Regulation.  po«*e**ed  so  va*t  a 
strength  the  roads  should  be  taught  to  feel  it.  They 
would  Is-  shown  exactly  where  they  stood.  And  *0 
it  was  that  viciousness,  revengr.  and  a  crafty  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  inborn  dislike  of  th*-  average  human 
mind  to  the  overwhelming  and  widespread  corpora¬ 
tion  seized  upon  Railroad  Regulation. 

Now  the  railroads  were  indeed  to  lie  regulated 
The  spiritual  creature  was  given  not  one  iron  hand 
but  eventually  forty-six.  In  ndditinn  to  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  down  at  Washington 


COMMENT  ON  CONGRESS 


HERE  is  a  very  instructive  passage 
from  a  debate  which  took  place  in 
the  Senate  on  the  24th  of  last  month. 
The  debates  in  Congress  are  not  easy 
to  follow,  and  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion  is  often  so  complicated  that  the 
ordinary  lay  reader  cannot  tell  exactly 
what  is  happening.  This  one.  however, 
can  perhaps  Ik*  reduced  to  terms  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  it  may  not  only  be  understood, 
but  possibly  even  prove  entertaining: 

Senator  Overman  of  North  Carolina  We 
have  just  hern  ili*cu**ing  here  the  question  of 
the  .  .  .  adjustment  of  office  salaries  and  of  the 
duplication  of  work.  .  .  .  Now,  I  am  going  to 
introduce  an  amendment  which,  if  adopted,  will 
nave  this  country  thirty  million  dollar*.  .  .  . 
I  wunt  the  Senate  to  consider  what  they  are 
doing,  and  I  u»k  everybody  to  li*ten  to  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

Senator  Overman’s  amendment  was: 
"Sec.  8-  The  President  is  hereby  authoriu-d 
during  the  vacation  of  C'ongress  ...  to  trans¬ 
fer  and.  if  ilw-meil  desirable,  to  consolidate 
burr nus,  division*,  office*,  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  aclivitie*  In  order  that  duplication  of 
service  may  be  abolished  and  extravagance  and 
unnecessary  expenditures  eliminated." 

As  soon  ns  the  amendment  was  road. 
Senator  O.nllinger  of  New  Hampshire 
arose.  He  gave  expression  to  the  cyni¬ 
cism  about  economy,  which  is  practically 
universal  In  Washington. 

Senator  Gai.LINGPI-  I  will  a*k  the  *eriat«ir 
from  North  Carolina  In  all  good  faith  if  he 
ha*  ever  known  of  an  instance  where  an  at¬ 
tempt  of  this  kind  ha*  bevn  made  when  a  single 
clerk  wa*  dismissed? 

Senator  Overman  admitted  that  he 
had  "never  known  it  to  be  done,  but." 
he  said: 

It  seem*  to  me  it  ought  to  be  done  .  .  As 
the  senator  from  New  llamp-hire  say*  and 
intimates,  I  have  never  known  one  (clerkl  to 
lie  dismissed,  .  .  but  it  is  worth  a  trial 

Thereupon  some  more  cynicism  from 
Senator  (Snllinger: 

Mr.  President,  it  will  amu-e  u*  for  a  few 
minute*  and  it  mny  nmuse  the  country  for  a 
little  while  ...  If  the  affairs  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  placed  in  the  hand*  of  a  bu*in»«* 
man  or  u  business  corporation  with  a  free 
Itnnd.  that  saving  (thirty  million  dollars)  could 
mi  made.  Under  our  system,  however,  it  can¬ 
not  be  made  and  never  will  be  made.  .  .  . 

Senator  OVERMAN — I  think  the  senator  will 
also  agree  with  me  l-vause  I  have  often 
heatil  his  voice  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
thnt  effect — that  there  are  some  bureau*  of  this 
Government  that  might  be  changed  und  con¬ 
solidated  with  others. 

Senator  GalLINGER-  That  is  my  judgment; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  Ik*  done. 

Finally  some  testimony  from  two 
other  senators: 

Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas — It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  in  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  systems  of  accounting 
prevail  which  belong  to  generation*  thut  are 
past.  I  sincerely  doubt  whether  the  system 
of  accounting  thnt  prevails  in  any  of  the  de¬ 
partments  could  meet  the  approval  of  any 
expert  accountant.  There  is  almost  unlimited 
duplication  done  In  the  work  of  these  various 
departments. 

Senator  Varpaman  of  Mississippi — I  have 
often  been  impressed  before  by  the  helpless¬ 
ness  confessed  by  the  Senate  when  anything 
of  this  character  i*  proposed.  The  mention  of 
such  matters  is  always  accompanied  with  the 
statement  that  we  cannot  make  the  bad  con¬ 
dition  any  better — sovereign  in  power,  yet 
helpless  to  correct  or  improve  an  admitted 
inefficiency  or  error. 

So  much  for  conditions  as  they  are. 
These  conditions  being  admitted,  and 


the  state  of  mind  of  senators  being  such 
as  is  expressed  by  these  utterances  from 
men  of  both  political  partics.il  might  be 
assumed  that  thus  amendment  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Overman's,  which  promised  some¬ 
thing  real  in  the  way  of  change,  would 
be  adopted.  Rut  it  wasn't. 

Why  Sothing  In  Done 

T  will  l>e  oliserved  that  Senator  Over¬ 
man’s  amendment  gave  power  to  effect 
these  economies  to  the  President,  not  to 
Congress.  The  reason  for  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  reason  why  economies 
have  not  been  effected  in  the  past.  Con¬ 
gress  will  recognize  an  extravagance  or 
an  inefficiency.  Congress  will  make  a 
move  to  cure  it.  Right  at  that  point  the 
personal  equal  ion  comes  into  play.  Some 
clerk  or  clerks,  some  single  Govern¬ 
ment  employee  or  group  of  employees, 
is  affected  by  the  proposed  change. 
Thereupon  they  go  to  such  members  of 
Congress  as  they  know.  They  get  their 
relatives  and  their  friends  to  go  to  such 
members  of  Congress  as  they  know. 
And  the  aggn-gate  of  pressure  is  such 
thnt  the  proposed  econi  my  is  defeated. 
All  this  was  clearly  admitted  in  the 
course  of  the  debate. 

Senator  RobiksoN  -  If  it  »  proposed  to 
bring  about  this*  results  by  dealing  hrrt 
anil  there  with  a  single  bureau  or  even  a 
single  department.  Congresa  will  be  hnucgBd 
by  those  who  have  personal  Interest*  In  the 
matter,  and  the  r-*ult  will  »w  that  very  little 
will  be  done.  ...  It  la  very  rare  Indeed.  If  ever, 
that  Congress  abolish.-,  a  butraa  or  abuli-he* 
an  office.  The  political  i  iftuencci  which  are 
constantly  brought  to  Lear  to  perpetuate  offices 
when  nnce  created  make  it  a  practical  impi»>i- 
bility  to  accomplish  the  rod  sought  in  that 
way.  .  .  .  The  reason  foe  this  ■«  apparent. 
Congress  i*  a  political  body.  The  abolition  of 
a  bureau  of  the  Government  must  hr  accom¬ 
plished  in  spite  of  great  political  Influence. 

Senator  Oliver  Object* 

HAT  Senator  Robinson  said  is  a 
true  picture  of  the  situation.  Sena¬ 
tor  after  senator  said  the  same  thing 
in  different  words.  Congress  itself  can¬ 
not  remedy  extravagance  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  Or.  at  least,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is.  Congress  won't  do 
it.  Thnt  u«  the  reason  for  the  pecul¬ 
iar  wording  of  Senator  Overman's 
amendment.  The  duty  was  put  upon 
the  President  because  it  was  known 
that  the  President  would  be  free  from 
the  enormous  aggregate-  of  pressure 
which  the  employees  concerned  would 
bring  to  bear  upon  individual  congress¬ 
men.  It  was  recognition  of  this  fact 
that  caused  the  somewhat  humorous  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  phrase  "during  the  vaca¬ 
tion  of  Congress.”  That  phrase  was 
designed  to  relieve  congressmen  from 
the  embarrassment  which  they  knew 
would  follow.  They  didn't  want  to  be 
around  Washington  while  it  was  going 
on.  Senator  Overman's  amendment  was 
a  move  that  was  intelligently  thought 
out.  and  really  promised  something.  All 
this  being  true,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  amendment  would  pass  with¬ 
out  opposition.  But  it  did  not.  The 
parliamentary  situation  was  such  that 
the  amendment  could  be  adopted  only 


by  unanimous  consent.  An  objection 
by  one  senator  would  defeat  it.  It  came 
— from  Senator  Oliver  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  put  his  objection  on  the  ground  that 
the  amendment: 

Confers  power*  upon  the  President  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  hesitate  long  before  conferring. 

But  anyone  who  heard  him  make  his 
objection  felt  that  it  was  really  partisan¬ 
ship.  that  as  a  Republican  he  objected 
to  giving  to  a  Democratic  president  the 
power  to  do  what  could  be  done  and 
would  be  done  under  this  amendment 
to  Republican  as  well  as  to  Democratic 
employees  of  the  Government.  There 
followed  the  subjoined  passage: 

Senator  Overman— Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  there  i*  a  member  of  the  Senate  who 
would  make  a  point  of  order  against  an  amend¬ 
ment  like  thik,  which  is  proposed  to  effect  u 
great  reform,  when  it  was  admitted,  even  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  by  u  former 
leader  of  this  body,  that  we  are  spending  fSOO,- 
UOO.UUO  more  annually  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affair*  of  the  Government  Ihnn  we  ought  L> 
spend.  I  say  that  this  proposal  amendment 
will  save  1X0.000,000.  and  I  nm  satisfied  it  will. 
I  ask  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  if  lie  slill 
insist*  upon  hi*  point  of  order?  ...  If  the 
senator  from  Pennsylvania  insist*  upon  hi* 
point  of  order.  I  am  bound  to  admit  the  amend¬ 
ment  U  subject  to  the  point  of  order.  Don 
the  senator  still  insist  upon  hi*  point  of  order? 

Senator  Ol-tVtR  I  do,  unless  the  framer  of 
the  amendment  will  so  construct  it  a*  to  limit 
it  to  investigation  and  report. 

Senator  OvMMAK— If  the  senator  Insist*  on 
hi*  point  of  order,  I  am  bound  to  admit  it.  I 
wanted  some  power  somewhere  to  accomplish 
(hi*  object.  . .  .  For  thirty  year*  we  have  boon 
trying  to  do  something  and  have  not  been  able 
to  do  it.  The  lies!  thing  I  can  do  now  is  to  try 
to  get  a  report,  and  then  let  us  sec  if  t'ongre** 
will  act.  hut  they  will  not  net  .  .  .  I  appeal  t.i 
the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  withdraw  the 
point  of  order.  He  know*  that  thric  can  I-' 
nothing  revolutionary  done  without  n  report 
to  Congress.  I  n-k  him  now.  in  the  interest 
of  economy,  to  withdraw  the  point  of  order. 

Senator  OLIVER  1  will  not  confer  upon  the 
P resilient  of  the  United  States  or  upon  tiny* 
ore  else  the  power  In  do  away  with  any  bureau 
or  to  restrict  any  of  the  executive  department* 
a*  they  have  been  established  year  after  year 
and  term  after  term  by  Congress 

And  so  an  effort  to  effect  a  reform 
which  everybody  agree*  is  needed— an 
effort  which  everybody  believed  would 
have  had  n  considerable  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess — was  defeated  by  the  single  objec¬ 
tion  of  Senator  Oliver  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  and  Againnt 

TN  this  earnest  and  well-thought-out 
A  effort  to  accomplish  a  needed  reform 
some  Republicans  helped  the  Democratic 
proponent  of  the  idea.  Those  who 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  it 
were  Senators  Overman  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  (Democrat).  Robinson  o£  Arkansas 
(Democrat).  Norris  of  Nebraska  (Re¬ 
publican  ) .  Smoot  of  Utah  ( Republican ) , 
and  Curtis  of  Kansas  (Republican). 
While,  of  course,  there  was  no  record 
vote,  and  while  many  senators  besides 
these  took  part  in  the  debate,  it  is  [kih- 
sible  to  say  with  complete  fairness  that 
all  of  those  mentioned  were  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  helpful.  There  may  have 
been  other  opposing  senators  besides 
Mr.  Oliver;  but  hp  was  the  one  who  put 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way. 


The  Morals  of  Slacery 


Jingle,  Jingle 


IT  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  war  without  individual  glory.  But 
a  few  figures  will  stand  out  when  the  final  history  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  is  written,  and  one  of  these  is  Cardinal  MEBCIER  of  Belgium. 
1’atriot  as  well  as  priest  when  the  Germans  invaded  his  country, 
he  remained  at  the  altar  to  bear  unllinching  testimony  to  the  truth, 
undismayed  either  by  the  threats  of  Vos  Pissing  or  the  Austrian 
intrigue  against  him  at  the  Vatican.  It  is  a  strange  sign  of  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  German  ruling  classes  find  themselves 
when,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  dauntless  witness,  they  dare  to 
put  out  the  memorial  on  the  deportation  of  Belgians  to  Germany 
that  has  been  presented  to  our  State  Department. 

Cardinal  Mkrcikk  has  stated  the  truth  to  the  world  and  has 
given  his  opinion  of  an  act  which  an  African  slave  runner  would 
find  it  hard  to  justify.  Does  the  German  Foreign  Office  imagine 
that  the  neutral  nations  have  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  ears  to  hear, 
or  has  its  contemptuous  study  of  human  psychology  convinced  it 
that  a  falsehood  well  launched  cun  never  be  overtaken?  The  thing 
itself  was  bad  enough,  but  the  hypocrisy  of  the  apology  is  beyond 
description.  It  appears  from  this  memorial  that  the  enslaving  of 
Belgiun  workingmen  was  carried  out  not.  us  the  world  supposed, 
to  relieve  German  workingmen  for  military  service.  Not  at  all. 
The  kind-hearted  German  Government  found  that  Belgium  was 
threatened  with  "economic  injury"  by  existing  conditions.  General 
VON  Hissing  saw  that  the  Belgian  relief  fund  was  "weakening  the 
filar"  of  the  Belgian  workingmen.  “The  old  proverb  that  idleness 
is  the  fruitful  mother  of  vice  is  confirmed  to  nn  unu.-ual  degree  in 
the  Belgian  workingman,  who  is  inclined  to  consider  life  from  a 
materialistic  aspect” — so  different  from  the  entirely  spiritual  Ger 
man  nation.  Moreover,  this  austere  ruler  comes  from  the  shooting 
of  .Miss  Cavei.L  and  Captain  Fryatt  and  is  shocked  by  the  immo¬ 
rality  of  existing  conditions.  "Morally/’  nays  the  memorial,  "the 
continuance  of  these  conditions  would  have  truly  disastrous  results. 
The  luboring  classes  would  end  by  losing  entirely  the  sense  of 
humiliation  which  nil  morally  sound  people  feel  when  they  are 
obliged  to  appeal  to  the  charity  of  strungers  for  their  sustenance; 
they  would  lose  their  pride  in  being  able  to  support  their  families 
by  their  own  efforts."  So.  rather  than  see  them  lose  their  pride. 
Von  Hissing  tore  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  Belgian  working¬ 
men  from  their  homes  and  drove  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
across  the  border  to  slave  in  German  mines  and  mills.  Magnani¬ 
mous  Von  Hissing!  No  wonder  his  Government  is  glad  to  convey 
to  him  the  thanks  of  the  deported  workingmen  who.  this  memohul 
observes,  are  "happy  to  have  escaped  the  misery  resulting  from  the 
many  months  of  unemployment  and  the  humiliation  of  public  sup- 
ixirt.”  "Why  do  you  repine?"  says  the  Arab  slave  trader  to  the 
weeping  slave.  "Aren’t  you  better  off  here  in  Tunis,  with  cunning 
chains  on  your  ankles,  the  slave  to  a  severe  but  moral  master,  than 
you  would  be  back  in  the  forest  where  you  could  get  enough  to  eat 
without  working?  Think  of  the  effect  upon  your  soul  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  us!  Huppy  but  ungrateful  wretch,  stop  blubbering.” 
And  he  lays  the  whip  on  the  naked  shoulders. 

Unfortunately  for  the  effect  of  the  memorial  on  public  opinion 
in  this  country,  it  arrived  a  week  or  two  too  late.  Cardinal 
Merc: IKK  had  already  denounced  the  brutality  of  an  act  which  is 
without  parullel  in  the  history  of  modern  civilization,  and  we  have 
the  word  of  the  senators  and  deputies  of  Mons  that  227  out  of  340 
men  deported  in  one  district  were  employed  when  rounded  up; 
in  a  second,  1 17  out  of  137 ;  in  a  third.  130  out  of  136;  in  a  fourth. 
157  out  of  200.  and  so  on  through  ten  or  twelve  districts! 

The  only  prototype  that  the  history  of  our  own  country  affords 
for  General  von  Hissing  is  Captain  Henry  Wirz.  commanding 
officer  of  Andersonville  prison.  He  pleaded  "military  and  economic 
necessity"  as  an  excuse  for  his  acts,  and  in  a  general  way  defended 
his  cruelties  with  the  same  arguments  that  have  been  advanced 
by  the  German  Government  in  defending  the  invasion  of  Belgium, 
the  shooting  of  hostages,  and  the  merciless  exploitation  of  the  labor 
and  resources  of  the  country.  He  acted  under  orders;  he  did  only 
what  conditions  compelled  him  to  do.  His  defense  was  supremely 
logical  to  minds  that  had  grown  tolerant  of  the  harshness  of  war. 
But  even  at  a  time  when  leniency  was  exercised  in  the  treatment  of 
spies,  blockade  runners,  privateersmen,  and  freebooters,  the  Union 
Government  drew  the  line  at  Wirzs  offenses.  The  severe  logician 
was  tried  in  1X65  by  n  military  commission  and  promptly  hanged. 
It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  justify  his  cruelty  to 
the  prisoners  by  pleading  his  intention  of  improving  their  morals. 


EXEMPLARY  are  the  sentiments  of  the  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
"Bellman."  Listen  to  one  of  his  recent  tunes,  rung  on  the 
chimes  of  Peace: 

The  action  of  certain  American  clergymen  in  protesting  against  n  penr- 
that  shall  be  premature  acems  not  only  atrangely  incongruous  but  somewhat 
supererogatory.  A  premature  peace,  one  that  would  not  be  conclusive,  final, 
and  permanent,  is.  in  the  nature  of  things,  quite  im/aMble  Jour  italics].  .  .  . 
If  peace  is  declared,  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  be  <»n  term*  such  a«  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  recurrence  of  war,  at  least  for  mi.ny  year*  to  come. 

This  masterly  condensation  of  misinformation  is  worth  study¬ 
ing  only  in  so  fnr  as  it  is  typical  of  one  section  of  our  press.  H'liy 
is  a  "premature  peace  .  .  .  quite  impossible";  how  would  a  prema¬ 
ture  peace  be  a  guaranty  against  a  "recurrence  of  war,  at  least 
for  many  years"?  Such  questions  do  not  concern  optimists.  Un¬ 
fortunately.  however,  the  Minneapolis  notion  doesn't  at  all  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  Teuton  view.  In  the  Berlin  "Lokal  Anzeiger" 
a  great  German  industrialist.  Dr.  Walter  Rathbnau,  head  of  the 
world-famous  Allgemeinc  Elcktricitats-Cesellschnft,  frankly  con¬ 
fesses  that  Germany  began  this  war  "a  year  too  soon";  he  then 
goes  on  to  explain  the  basis  upon  which,  "when  we  have  secured 
a  German  peace,"  Germany  must  1m*  reorganized  in  preparation 
for  her  next  big  war.  There  must,  for  example,  be  greater  resene 
stocks  of  raw  materials.  There  must  lx*  a  more  perfect  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  technical  resources  of  the  country,  in  men  ami  things. 
In  preparing  the  present  war,  Germany  left  too  much  for  hasty 
improvisation,  says  Dr.  Rathbnau! 

Even  without  that  “Lokal  Anzeiger"  article,  statesmen  in  everv 
country  in  the  world,  including  our  own  country,  had  foreseen 
that  an  indecisive  ending  of  the  Great  War,  a  truce  misnamed 
a  peace  (a  peace  without  victory,  to  quote  President  Wilson'? 
latest  "happy  thought"),  could  loud  only  to  a  renewal  of  the 
struggle  at  the  earliest  date  convenient  to  Germany.  The  new 
struggle  would  be  crowned  by  that  complete  triumph  of  Prussian- 
ism  which  its  partial  triumph,  demonstrated  in  the  declaration  of 
n  truce  to-day,  would  practically  guarantee  in  advance.  That  ii 
why  Berlin  has  wanted  peace,  and  has  oiled  the  ix*ace  machinery 
which  makes  the  wheels  go  round  in  the  head  of  the  Minneapolis 
editor.  That.  also,  is  why  Berlin  told  President  Wilson,  in  making 
its  disappointing  reply  to  the  Wilson  peace  note,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  end  present  hostilities  before  discussing  means  to  insure  Un¬ 
reality  of  the  peace  the  Entente  is  fighting  for.  That,  too.  is  why 
Berlin,  now  as  always  caring  more  about  substance  than  shadow, 
welcomes  the  Wilson  peace  lectures,  even  when,  us  in  the  case  of 
last  month’s  address  to  the  Senate,  they  seem  unmistakably  to  re¬ 
buke  Prussian  ideals  and  performances.  Why  cannot  the  President 
why  cannot  the  "Bellman"  and  all  the  Jlngly  brotherhood  of  pence 
bell  ringers,  see  that  it  is  precisely  because  nil  the  world  agrees 
on  the  general  principle  that  peace  is  wanted  and  needed,  and  pre¬ 
cisely  because  of  the  extent  to  which  physical  suffering  and  weari¬ 
ness  both  economic  and  moral  have  gone  in  the  warring  countries, 
that  the  world  must  make  sure  it  is  getting  from  Germany,  the 
war  maker,  the  substance,  and  not  the  empty  shadow,  of  peace? 

"There  is."  ns  Senator  Lodge  has  told  the  country,  "such  a 
thing  as  a  good  peace  and  such  a  thing  as  a  bod  peace.  Th« 
peace  we  desire  must  be  a  peace  that  appears  to  have  some  prom¬ 
ise  of  permanence  and  some  guaranty  that  the  horrors  of  the 
last  two  years  shall  not  again  beat  down  the  world.” 

The  Battle  of  Harrisburg 

HEY’VE  been  fighting  over  the  division  of  spoils  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  and  here  are  samples  of  the  winged  words  that  fly- 
round  Capitol  Hill: 

"Political  Hessian - Kin*  of  the  Shysters. .  .  .  Paid  attorney  of  principal 

rtreel-cleaning  contractor  in  Philadelphia."  |Thia  is  Senator  PBNBosF's  por¬ 
trait  of  Attorney  General  Brown.) 

“Harpies. . .  .  Sordid  schemer*. . . !  Pirates."  (Governor  BRUMBAUGH'S  im¬ 
pression  of  the  Penrose  lieutenant*.  Governor  BRlMBAUCIt  has  an  education 
and  uses  iL  He  used  to  be  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.) 

“MachiaveUi.  .  .  .  Arch-intriirant."  [Sketch  of  Attorney  General  Brown 
by  State  Senator  StVouL.) 

“Guilty  of  all  the  crimes  in  the  political  calendar."  (Attorney  General 
Brown's  diagnosis  of  the  Penrose  men.) 

"Stamp  of  inhumanity."  (That  is  what  State  Insurance  C<immi**io:irr 
O'NEIL  sees  on  Senator  Ouvot's  brow.) 

“Pledge  breaker."  (State  Senator  V AltE'S  pen  portruit  of  Boies  Peseosj  ) 
These  men.  described  by  their  moral  equivalents  (or  worse),  are 
the  men  whom  the  Republican  party  in  Pennsylvania  chooses  fur 
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leaders  and  for  rulers  of  the  State,  and  as  the  State’s  representa¬ 
tives  at  Harrisburg:  and  Washington.  To  these  bickering  little  poli¬ 
ticians  the  European  War  hardly  exists,  and  preparedness  and  the 
problems  of  international  trade,  which  ought  at  this  moment  to 
preoccupy  the  mind  of  Pennsylvania  above  all  States.  Says  Gov¬ 
ernor  BRl'MliAlGll:  “The  control  of  the  Republican  party  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  by  the  special  interests  of  which  the  senator  [Penrose] 
is  the  acknowledged  political  agent,  must  and  should  be  broken  if 
the  party  is  to  live.  Nothing  is  settled  in  this  world.  I  repeat, 
until  it  is  settled  right.”  Now,  we  arc  no  friend  of  Penrose,  yet  we 
are  inclined  to  rate  the  senator  above  the  crowd  which  has  been 
lighting  him  in  the  Republican  organization.  Penrose  is  no  hypo¬ 
crite,  Governor  BRUMBAUGH,  who  is.  we  believe,  a  regularly  or¬ 
dained  preacher,  recently  proclaimed  that  “we  ought  all  devoutly 
to  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  guide  us  in  every  endeavor 
to  make  Pennsylvania  the  cleanest,  sweetest,  holiest  place  in  all  the 
world.”  But  when  a  reporter  asks  this  holy-minded  man  if  he 
means  to  call  for  a  legislative  investigation  of  the  charge  that  he 
is  a  perjurer,  as  he  is  alleged  to  have  promised  he  would,  he  growls: 
"No.  We  have  been  busy,  very  busy,  and  I  have  not  thought  about 
it  at  all.”  A  sober-minded  Philadelphia  newspaper  remarks  edi¬ 
torially  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  State  has  a  governor  "made 
more  flagrant  misuse  of  his  prerogatives  of  appointment  and  re¬ 
moval."  Senntor  Penrose,  on  his  side.charges  that  Governor  BRUM- 
BAUGH  "failed  to  uccount  for  a  very  large  sum  of  money  during 
his  campaign.  .  .  .  His  open  and  reckless  use  of  the  patronage  of 
the  State  departments  to  persuade  and  intimidate  members  of  the 
Legislature  clearly  brings  him  and  his  associates  within  the  scope 
of  the  law  on  bribery."  We  can  shed  no  tears  over  Penrose’s 
defeat  of  the  Vnre-Brumbaugh  crowd  in  this  battle  for  State 
patronage.  Pknrobe  has  not  pretended,  ns  has  Brumbaugh,  that 
ho  "never  acts  for  political  reasons.”  True.  State  Senator  Me- 
NiCHOL  did  recently  rise  at  u  banquet  to  a  lesser  statesman  and 
declare  that  Boies  "is  the  greatest  leader  in  the  United  States." 
and  that  his  reputation,  "after  thirty  stormy  year*  in  politics." 
remains  "white  us  driven  snow" — but  those  words  were  spoken 
among  friends,  and  after  everyone  had  drunk  a  demi-tasse  and 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  they  claimed  virtues  for  Boies  Penrose:  which 
thu  senior  senator  himself  would  never  stop  to  claim.  In  1918  Penn 
sylvania  will  elect  Brumbaugh’s  successor  ns  governor.  It  would 
be  a  help  to  decent  government  in  Pennsylvania  if  parties  were 
so  divided  that  the  fear  of  a  Democratic  State  victory  acted  as 
some  deterrent  upon  the  Republican  pirates — for,  of  course,  one 
of  the  factions  is  just  about  us  honest  ns  the  other.  An  utterly 
discredited  governor  (whom  Pennsylvania  once  dared  to  mention 
as  a  presidential  possibility),  an  almost  equally  discredited  senior 
senator,  and  u  set  of  minor  bosslets  smeared  neck  high  in  muck, 
don’t  make  a  cheering  spectacle  for  those  who  like  to  think  of 
Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia  ns  typical  American  cities.  And 
Pennsylvania  is  the  keystone,  not  only  of  the  thirteen  colonies, 
but  also  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  nation. 

California'*  Lesson 

AD  California’s  thirteen  votes  in  the  Electoral  College  been 
cast  for  Mr.  Justice  HUGHES  and  not  for  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Mr.  Hughes  would  have  carried  the  Electoral  College  by  three  votes 
and  would  on  this  approaching  4th  of  March  drive  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  the  presidential  carriage.  In  this  week's  Collier’s 
Mr.  Edward  G.  Lowry  clearly  explains  how-  California  gave  the 
finishing  touches  to  Mr.  HUGHES'S  defeat.  Now,  the  enrollment 
of  voters  in  California  showed  an  almost  three-toone  Republican 
majority.  To  win  in  California  (and  the  nation)  Mr.  WILSON  had 
to  upset  this  majority.  lie  did  upset  it,  and  in  the  Electoral  Col¬ 
lege  had  won  out  by  twenty-three  votes.  A  good  many  people 
blamed  Hiram  Johnson  for  this  result.  Undoubtedly  the  governor 
was  hurt  by  the  methods  pf  the  Hughes  campaigners  in  California. 
Even  so.  no  fair-minded  person  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Johnson  was 
keen  enough  about  defeating  Mr.  Wii-SON.  It  Ls.  after  all.  hardly 
a  remarkable  fact  that  while  Johnson  attracted  plenty  of  votes  to 
elect  him  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  nearly  300.000  to  spare, 
he  could  not  swing  California's  votes  for  Mr.  Hughes.  General 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  and  the  Los  Angeles  “Times"  have,  through 
dispatches  to  the  Eastern  press,  created  the  illusion  that  Johnson 
knifed  Hughes.  Who  else  in  the  Hughes  camp  on  the  Coast  makes 
this  charge?  Eastern  papers  and  people  have  read  the  wails  of 
Otis — and  accepted  them  at  face  value.  They  don't,  in  California. 


Wherein  We  Lend  Dignity 
ROHIBITION  “has  been  greatly  dignified,"  we  read  in  the 
Detroit  “Saturday  Night,"  “by  the  support  of  such  publications 
as  Collier’s."  This  is  a  gracious  remark  for  Editor  NlMMO  to 
make,  but  is  it  true?  What  has  most  fortified  the  movement  against 
booze  (the  down-and-out  movement)  has  been  the  support  of  facts. 
Collier’s  can  do  very  little  without  facts.  And  doesn't  want  to. 

A  Scrap  for  the  Pocket  book 

SINCE  1892  Bradstreet's  has  maintained  a  careful  record  of 
prices.  The  lowest  annual  index  number  shown  in  its  list 
to  date  is  that  for  1896.  when  the  figure  stood  at  $5.9124,  and 
the  highest  is  for  1916  at  $11.8251.  The  sense  of  this  is  that, 
on  the  average,  the  same  kind  of  n  living  cost  twice  ns  much  in 
1916  as  it  did  in  1896.  Are  you  better  or  worse  off  now  for  the 
economic  changes  of  this  twenty-year  period? 

The  Humble  Goober 

HE  peanut  does  not  make  so  much  racket  in  the  newspaper* 
as  cotton  or  wheat  or  sugar  cane  or  even  alfalfa,  but  the 
1916  peanut  crop  in  Texas  alone  reached  a  value  of  S12.000.000. 
That  stand  on  the  corner  has  a  right  to  whistle. 

Railroads  and  Factories 

HE  year  1916  gave  our  railroads  a  lift,  but  left  them  still  the 
weak  sister  of  our  national  economic  household.  The  railroad* 
did  more  work  than  ever  before  in  their  history  and  got  more 
money  for  it.  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  heaviest  taxes  and  expenses 
ever  known,  they  broke  all  records  for  net  earnings.  The  seamy 
side  of  the  record  is  thMt  fewer  miles  of  new  track  were  built  than 
in  any  one  of  the  hard-time  years  that  followed  1893.  They  did  not 
lay  a  new  mile  of  rails  per  month  in  such  track-hungry  States  ns 
Arizona.  Colorado.  Iowa.  Missouri.  Nebraska.  New  Mexico.  South 
Dakota.  Texas.  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  The  entire  year’s  increase 
of  trackage  was  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  now 
operated,  a  rate  of  growth  which,  when  compared  with  our  coun¬ 
try'*  annual  increase  In  population,  production,  wealth,  and  all  the 
other  elements  which  call  for  more  transportation,  is  seen  to  be 
both  ridiculous  and  alarming.  The  investing  public  has  given  its 
verdict  on  the  situation  in  no  uncertain  terms.  In  1911  the  stocks 
of  the  twenty-five  leading  railroads  averaged  well  above  ninety  and 
were  worth  some  twenty  dollar*  more  per  share  than  the  slocks 
of  a  like  number  of  big  industrial  and  manufacturing  corporations. 
During  the  war  the  factory  stock*  got  ahead,  kept  ahead,  and  are 
now  worth  on  the  average  in  the  open  market  some  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  more  per  share  than  are  the  like  securities  of  the  railroad*. 
Worse  than  that,  these  railroad  stocks  average  lower  now  than  they 
did  during  the  period  1911-13.  This  means  that  investors  think 
factories  the  safer  buy.  the  stronger  property.  It  means  also  that 
our  economic  growth  in  getting  lopsided  like  that  of  a  farm  which 
had  specialized  in  buying  plows,  threshers,  etc.,  but  neglected 
its  draft  animals.  None  of  these  statements  conflict  with  Mr. 
Hungereord’s  account  of  "The  Railroad  Problem,"  concluded  in 
this  week'*  Collier’s;  moreover,  national  defense  and  national 
development  are  both  impossible  without  the  needful  steady  in¬ 
crease  of  railroad  facilities,  and  1916  did  nothing  to  meet  this  need. 
Economic  statesmanship  should  make  1917  tell  a  better  story. 

Expression 

HO  has  not  had  the  experience  of  taking  pains  in  some  letter 
to  a  friend,  pouring  out  all  his  thoughts,  and  posting  the  let¬ 
ter  certain  that  he  has  made  himself  clear  beyond  doubt,  and  then — 
then  learning  that  what  he  had  written  meant  something  altogether 
different  to  the  reader?  And  is  there  anyone  who  has  not  had  a 
similar  experience  with  speech?  You  ponder  what  you  have  to  say, 
you  adapt  it  to  the  individual  hearer,  and  you  speak — as  you  think 
— in  crystal.  But  your  meaning  never  reaches  your  friend’s  brain 
in  the  shape  it  left  yours.  In  writing,  in  speech,  you  seem  blocked 
at  every  turn.  Is  there  no  infallible  telegraphy  to  convey  your 
thought?  None  whatever,  except  that  of  action.  Only  by  living  out 
what  is  in  your  heart  can  you  be  certain  of  true  expression.  Never 
was  a  proverb  more  true  than  that  actions  speak  more  loudly  than 
words.  Without  thinking  too  much  about  the  how  or  the  why,  ex¬ 
press  yourself  in  acts;  and  by  some  kindly  magic  what  was  in  your 
brain  and  heart  wings  its  way  straight,  not  only  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  your  friend,  but.  it  may  be.  to  that  of  the  whole  world. 


COLLIER'S  \VKEKL\ 


ENTER  DARCY 


BY  SAMUEL  HOPKINS  A  D  A  M  S  —  C  H  A  PTE  R  ONE 


*7"VUT  Of  Order,"  announced 

'-'the  elevator.  To  MU* 

Darcy  Cole,  wravoring  on  dump, 
ill  •  conditioned,  and  reluctant 
leg*,  this  »a»  the  finul  malig- 
nancy  of  the  mean-spirited  fates. 

Four  beetling  flights  to  climb 
before  attaining  the  studio 
apartment  of  Mis*  Gloriu 
Greene,  where  there  wo*  wise 
counsel  to  be  hud  or,  at  the 
worst,  kindly  comfort  for  u  case 
which  might  be  too  hnpclrs*  for 
counsel!  For  alternative,  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  wind-swept,  October- 
ra  in-chilled  New  York  side 
street.  No,  the  thing  hud  to  be 
done.  Mias  Darcy  Cole  nerved 
her  »oggy  feet  to  the  ascent. 

At  the  top  of  the  second  flight 
she  paused  to  hate  the  imita¬ 
tion-leather  roll  under  her  arm. 

Including  the  wall-paper  design 
within,  which  nhu  had  ju*t  sub- 
mitted  fo  Rieger*,  the  whole 
affair  might  have  weighed  eight 
ounce*.  To  its  flaccid  bearer  it  fi.i  L 

felt  like  eighty  pound*.  She  set 
her  hand  to  her  panting  cheat, 
and  a  thorn  promptly  jabbed 
her  finger.  Durey  tore  the  rose 
off  and  flung  it  on  the  floor.  It 
was  u  second-hand  roue  any¬ 
way.  having  been  presented  by 
her  flat-mute,  Maud  Raines, 
who  in  turn  hud  it,  along  with 
eleven  other*,  from  her  flanci 
Holcomb  Lee.  the  lllu*trator. 

Darcy  *tuek  out  her  tongue  at 
the  t!i*curded  flower.  Nobody 
ever  *ent  her  ro*e*.  Dully  mus¬ 
ing  upon  the  injustice*  of  fate, 
she  clambered  up  the  third  flight 
and  leaned  again*!  the  wall  to 
rally  her  apent  energies,  with  mf  <#n( 

her  hands  thrust  deep  into  the 
-egging  pocket*  of  her  coat. 

Something  light  and  scratchy  rubbed  against  her 
bare  thumb,  which  wa«  protruding  from  a  hole  in  h*r 
glove.  Being  exhumed,  it  revealed  Itself  as  one  of 
those  tiny  poper  frill*  wherein  high-priced  candy  U 
chastely  attired.  The  departed  candy  had  come  from 
a  box  sent  by  I'aul  Wood,  the  architect,  to  Darcy’s 
other  flat-mote,  Helen  Barrett,  to  whom  he  hod  just 
become  engaged.  Darcy  let  the  inoffrn*iv*  ornament 
flutter  from  her  finger*  to  the  floor  and  crushed  it 
flat  with  a  vengeful  foot.  Nobody  ever  sent  A»r 
candy  in  frilly  collar*.  Nobody  ever  oent  her  any¬ 
thing.  Ooxiltg  wretchedness  and  self-pity,  she  look 
the  final  flight  in  a  rush,  burst  in  upon  the  labor, 
of  Miss  Gloria  Greene,  planted  herself  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  dropped  her  work  roll  end  kicked  it  a» 
it  fell,  and  lifted  up  the  voice  of  lamentation  in 
the  accepted  phrase,  duly  made  and  provided  fur 
such  of  feminino  sex  and  tender  years  as  find  the 
scheme  of  thing*  inextricably  tangled. 

"Oh.  I  wuh— wuh— wish  I  were  duh— dub-  dead"* 
mourned  Mis*  Cole  with  violence. 


beautiful.  I  wouldn't  u*k  thut, 
but  just  pretty  enough  to  lie  no¬ 
ticed  once  in  a  while.  And  Well- 
dressed.  And  up-to-dute.  And 
smart  and  everything!  I'd  sell 
my  soul  to  the  devil  if  he’d  buy 
such  a  weak,  puny,  poor  little 
soul,  just  really  to  live  and  Im> 
something  beside*  ’u  thoroughly 
nice  girl'  for  one  short  year! 
That’*  what  the  girl*  call  me: 
‘Darcy's  such  a  thoroughly  nice 
girl!’  You  know  the  way 
they  say  it-  Well,  no  wonder! 
Look  at  me!"  Darcy  cried 

in  passionate  conclusion  to 
her  passionate  outburst. 


Gloria  looked  at  her.  she 
beheld  an  ungirlish  frump 
of  a  thing  with  a  thin,  loppy 
figure  minclolhed  in  woefully  in 
appropriate  garment*,  a  muddy 
complexion,  a  sagging  mouth, 
a  drooping  chin,  a  mass  of  de¬ 
ranged  hair,  und  big,  deep-gray, 
lusterle.s  eyes,  which  implored 
her.  The  older  woman  consid¬ 
ered  and  marveled. 

"My  dear  child,”  she  -aid 
gently,  “is  it  some  man?" 

"I  don't  care  a  darn  for  any 
.  .  man  in  the  world,"  returned  the 

...  .  other  with  convincing  prompti- 

—  lode.  "It  isn't  that  But  I- 

r"  1  they — if — ”  Her  courage  seemed 

to  ebb  out,  but  she  gained  com¬ 
mand' of  herself  and  continued 
•  plaintively:  "All  1  want  Is  to  be 
in  the  game  us  other  girls  ploy 
it  — to  have  a  little  attention 
and  maybe  a  box  of  candy  or 
aome  flowers  once  in  a  while: 
nut  to  have  men  look  past  me 
w  anlt  like  a  tree.  It  Isn't  much  to  a>k, 

i*  It?  If  you  knew  how  tired 
I  am  of  being  Just  plain  nobody  I 
There's  a  a  somebody  Inside  here"— *he  thumped 
her  narrow,  ribby-lookihg  chest — "but  I  can’t  get  it 
out."  Rising  lumpily  to  her  feet,  -he  stretched  out 
hands  of  piteous  and  grotesque  appeal.  "Pleas*. 
Gloria."  she  prayed  in  a  dwindling  and  saintly  voice. 
“1  want  to  raise  the  devil  just  a  teeny,  weeny  bit 
before  I  die!" 

A  glint  of  surprise  and  revogm/.untc  lighted  up 
the  actress's  face.  "Why.  you're  real,  aren’t  you!” 
she  said.  "That's  something.  What  started  you 
on  this?" 

Silently  the  girl  took  from  her  pocket  a  full- 
page  drawing  from  "Life"  which  she  unfolded  and 
handed  to  the  other.  "That's  Darcy."  said  she. 
pointing  to  the  central  figure. 

“So  it  is!  ‘Holcomb  Ix>e,' "  Gloria  rend  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  picture.  “What  does  Maud  say  to  your 
sitting  to  her  young  man?" 

"Enough  to  have  decided  me  to  do  it  ufler  I'd 
tried  to  get  out  of  it,"  returned  the  girl  with  a  fla*h 
of  spitefulness.  "But,  isn't  It  pretty!" 

“It  most  surely  is." 

"Do  you  think  it  looks  the  least  tiny,  teeny  lilt 
like  me?”  queried  Darcy  wistfully. 


**t  about  shaking  Darcy.  She  shook  her  until  her 
hat  (oh,  but  it  »u*  a  bad  and  shabby  hat!)  came 
off  and  rolled  upon  the  floor.  She  shook  her  until 
her  hairpins  fell  like  hail  and  her  brown-bUck  hair 
struggled  out  of  iU  arrangement  (oh.  but  it  %»a*  a 
poor  and  Ustelesa  arrangement!)  and  tumble-! 
about  her  face  land  oh,  but  It  was  a  sallow  and 
torpid  face!).  She  further  shook  her  until  her  eyes 
bulged  out  and  a  faint  flame  shone  on  her  cheek*, 
and  her  buttons  began  to  pop,  and  her  breath  rat- 
lied  on  her  teeth,  and  she  could  barely  gasp  out: 

"St-t-t-top!  You're  k-k-k-killln*  me!” 

"So  you  don’t  want  to  die.  after  all,"  commented 
Gloria,  promptly  dropping  her.  "That's  my  regu- 
lotion  treatment  for  dead-wisher*.  Now  sit  down 
and  tell  me  all  about  it  in  fifteen  minute*.  I  have 
to  go  out  then."  , 

"It's  very  long."  began  Darcy  dolefully.  "Per¬ 
haps  some  other  time--" 

“You're  trying  to  dodge."  accused  the  other  stern¬ 
ly.  “Begin.  Or  must  I  apply  my  treatment  again?” 

“Our!  No!"  cried  the  girl  "111  telL  Maud's 
engaged." 

“What  of  it?  Why  should  that  make  you  want 
to  die?  You  aren’t  in  love  with  Holcomb  Lee,  by 
any  chance?  It  b  Holcomb  Lee,  isn't  it?" 

“Of  course.  I  in  love  with  Holcomb!"  Darcy's 
bitter  grin  dismissed  that-  "But— but— Maud  and 
Helen  and  I  were  going  to  be  Three  Honest  Work¬ 
ing  Girls  for  life,  and  keep  permanent  bachelor- 
girl  hall  up  there  on  Fifty-sixth  Street-  And  now 
look  at  the  dam  thing!" 

“Oh,  you II  be  getting  engaged  yourself  one  of 
these  days." 

For  once  in  her  tactful  life  Gloria  Greene  had 
made  a  stupid  remark. 

“Don't  you  patronise  me!"  flashed  the  girl-  "I 
won't  stand  it  1  get  enough  of  that  from  those 
two  d-d—  fiancees!” 

Gloria  turned  a  face  of  mock  reprehension  upon 
her  visitor.  “Why.  Amanda  Darcy  Cole!  What 
would  your  Puritan  ancestors — " 

"Don’t  you  call  me  Amanda  either!  I  hate  it 
I've  got  a  right  to  my  middle  name.  It's  pretty. 
It’s  the  only  pretty  thing  about  me.  Oh.  Gloria." 
vhe  burst  pot  in  sudden  flood  tide  of  self-revela¬ 
tion.  “if  you  knew  how  I  long  to  bo  pretty!  Not 


GLORIA  GREENE  dropped  some  typed  sheet* 
which  she  had  been  studying,  rose  from  her  chair, 
and  looked  down  at  the  girl.  Under  a  slightly  different 
iiume  Mis*  Greene  is  known  to  and  admired  by  most 
»f  the  theatregoing  populace  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  enough  to  say.  here,  that  from  the  top  of  her 
ruddy,  imperiously  poised  head  to  the  tip  of  her  per¬ 
fectly  shod  toes,  she  justifies  and  fulfills  in  every 
line  und  motion  the  happy  thought  which  inspired 
the  dean  of  American  playwrights  to  nickname  her 
“Gloria.”  Deeper  than  her  beauty  and  al»unding 
vitality  there  lay  a  more  profound  quality,  the  rare 
gift  of  giving  graciously  and  nuturally.  It  was 
Gloria  Greene's  unconscious  and  intuitive  mission  in 
life  to  lend  color  and  light  and  cheer  to  colorless, 
dim,  and  forlorn  folk  wherever  she  met  them.  That 
is  why  Darcy  Cole  wus.  at  the  moment,  dribbling 
tears  and  aspiration*  for  an  immediate  demise  all 
over  Gloria’s  rare  Anatolian  rug.  Not  that  Darcy 
really  desired  to  die.  She  merely  wished  Gloria 
Greene  to  muke  life  more  practicable  for  her.  This 
Gloria  proceeded  to  do  in  her  own  decisive  fashion. 

"Do  you.  indeed!"  she  responded  to  the  girl’s  an¬ 
nouncement. 

Gripping  her  firmly  by  the  shoulders,  the  actress 


Z"'  I.OKIA  studied  the  drawing  and  then  the  eager 
'-J  fac*  before  her.  With  grow  ing  astonishment  she 
recognised  the  fundamental  likeness. 

"More  than  that,"  she  said.  "That  young  man 
ha*  got  a  seeing  eye." 

"It  was  hi*  own  notion,"  said  the  girl  in  a  rush 
of  words.  "One  night  I  was  sitting  ut  the  piano. 
He  said  there  were  lines  in  my  fuce  that  he  wanted. 
He  asked  me  If  I’d  sit  for  him  once.  Then  he  hud 
me  come  back  again  and  again.  I  didn’t  mind.  I — 
I  liked  it.  It  was  the  first  time  anyone  had  ever 
*ren  anything  to  admire  about  me  since  I  was  a 
child.  Oh,  and  one  day  he  said:  ‘Miss  Darcy,  you 
must  have  been  a  beautiful  child.’” 

"Were  you?"  asked  Gloriu  interestedly. 

From  another  pocket  Darcy  took  a  small  photo, 
graph  holder.  "Exhibit  B.”  she  said  shyly,  passing 
it  to  the  other. 

It  showed  the  head  and  shoulders  of  an  eleven- 
year-old  girl.  "If*  lovely."  said  Gloria,  and  meant  it. 

"That’s  the  way  I  ought  to  look  now.  only  mor-:- 
to.  Holcomb  said.  He  said  I  was  a  spoilt  job." 


I 
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••HoVeOino*  |,ruu>...  exclaimed  Gloria  Greene. 

"No.  >'*  *  Just  a  big.  blurting  hoy  of  an  artist. 
And  he  said  he  helievrd  I  could  look  that  way  if 
only  Mime  one  who  knew  could  tell  me  how  to  go 
atKiut  it.  Ho  you  think  mayhe—  perhaps—  it  might 
—be— possible?” 

Again  Gloria  studied  "Exhibit  B."  Then  she 
turned  to  "Exhibit  A"  and  finally  to  the  original. 
"Did  anything  happen  to-  to  change  you’.”' 

"I  had  an  illnc.is  when  I  was  thirteen,  and  about 
then  we  lost  our  money  and  1  never  seemed  to 
get  hack  much  life  or  ambition  or  digestion  or 
anything.” 

"Ah!  A  spoilt  iob.  eh?"  repeated  Gloria  softly. 
"Waste.  I  hate  waste.  It's  my  Yankee  blood,  I 
suppose.  And  human  waste  above  nil!  Now.  I'm 
going  to  try  an  experiment  with  you.  You're  a  lay 
figure,  a  dummy.  Act  accordingly  ” 


FOR  several  minutes  she  walked  around  the  girl. 

scrutinising  her  from  every  angle  with  pitiless 
impersonality,  and  with  the  analytical  eye  of  the 
student  in  a  school  wherein  attractiveness  i*  often  a 
personal  and  technical  achievement.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  ordeal  Darcy  found  herself  perched 
upon  a  high  backed  srut  while  the  actr>  *  expertly 
daubed  her  face  with  make-up  from  a  box  which 
she  kept  there  for  purpose*  of  experimentation. 
Next  the  subject's  hair  was  arranged  and  her  figure 
draped  in  the  flowing  line-  of  »-<me  shimmering 
fabric,  chosen,  after  much  profound  consideration  on 
Gloria's  part,  from  a  carved  chest.  She  u.i*  then 
told  to  atralghten  her  spine,  and  -mile.  Near  her 
luy  Gloria's  hand  mirror.  Before  the  proprietor  of 
it  could  interfere  the  girl  picked  it  up  and  sal  star¬ 
ing  into  it. 

"Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  >v>ur*elf?” 
queried  her  mentor  grimly. 

"I— I  look  like  a  bad  Joke.”  whimpered  Durey 
"YOU  do.  But  if  you  cry,  I'll  put  you  out  on  the 
fire  escape.  As  you  arr!  Next  time  don’t  look 
until  you're  told." 

With  strong  hands  she  prodded,  !»>nt.  and  molded 
tho  girl’s  yielding  figure  to  the  <|.  red  p  -’ure 
Finally  »he  wheeled  Into  portion,  several  yard- 
away,  a  full-length  gin—,  and  turned  on  an  over 
hcutl  light.  "Now.  I>o..k  in  here.” 

I  .nuking.  Darcy  gave  n  little  g.i-p  of  wonder  and 
delight  Under  the  modulated  radiance  and  with  the 
toning  down  of  distance,  the  hur-h.  turg  d  spots  and 
lines  of  the  make  up  hod  blended  into  a  harmonioua 
whole.  The  face  woe— almost  that  of  Holcomb 
Ia-a's  picture. 

“Oh!”  cried  Darcy  hoarsely.  “Gould  you  ever 
make  me  like  that?” 


belter  than  to 
will  it  and  get 
roasted  because  it 
was  so  little." 

"Sensible 
auntie!  Are  you 
going  to  be  sensi¬ 
ble  too?” 

“How?” 

"Put  the  money 
in  the  bank.  And 
forget  this  ex¬ 
periment" 

Dairy  stretched 
out  desperate 
hand*  toward  the 


" 

that.  It's  only  o 
chance  at  be*L  Is 
it  worth  two 

thousand  real  "//  you  knru  hot r  /  lung  lu  hr  pretly.  jtitl  pretly  enough  lo  be  noticed" 

dollars?" 

"Two  millions 

if  I  had  it."  replied  the  gtrl  with  impassioned  Dream  music  crept  into  Durey's  dreams.  Clearer 
conviction.  and  richer  it  grew  until  it  filled  the  dream*  so  full 

“You're  rverlastingly  and  eternally  right.  Now  that  they  burst  wide  open.  The  dreamer  floated  out 

be  a  dummy  aga  n.  for  I'm  going  to  inventory  you  through  the  cleft  to  a  realization  of  the  fart  that 

You've  got  several  assets.  First,  you're  a  lady  somel-ody  beyond  the  draperies  which  secreted  her 

Nothing  to  trarh  there,  and  it's  the  hardest  of  all  was  piping  like  Pan's  very  self,  to  an  accompaniment 

lessens.  Second,  ywu'vo  got  a  really  charming  voice  of  strange,  lulling,  minor  chords.  She  peeped  out. 

if  you  didn't  whine  with  it.  Third,  your  hair  is  good.  A  tall,  slender  man  in  wonderfully  fitting  elothes 

But  it  might  as  well  l«e  stuffing  a  pillow  for  all  the  was  sitting  at  the  piano  with  his  head  thrown  buck 

good  you  get  of  it.  Fourth,  you've  got  ryes  that'd  and  his  lip*  pursed  in  n  curious  manner,  whistling 

lie  (0*1  if  the  whites  wer.n'l  yellow.  If  you'd  try  with  a  suavity  and  sweet nesa  of  tone  the  like  of 

wearing  y..ur  heart  m*trad  of  your  liver  in  your  which  she  had  never  heard.  One  passage  seemed  to 

eye*,  they'd  do  very  well.  Fifth,  the  line,  of  the  face  puitle  him.  He  repeated  the  melody  several  times, 

*rc  'Life.'  Sixth,  you  look  as  if  you  were  built  to  r.saying  various  hnrmomi-*  to  go  with  it.  shook  his 

tie  light  and  strong."  head  discontentedly,  and  dashed  uwiiy  into  Gilbert 

"I  rather  like  be.r.g  a  dummy."  purred  Darcy.  and  Sullivan  In  the  midst  of  this  the  door  opened. 

-Wait.  The  other  side  of  the  ledger  is  c-ming  Gloria  stood  on  the  threshold.  A  look  of  pleasure 

You're  going  to  have  a  bad  five  minute*  Stand  up  “  flashed  over  her  face  ns  she  saw  the  player.  A 

Ibirey  arose  "like  a  camel"  as  the  other  dm-  down  light,  snft.footrd  steps  cnrri.il  her  to  him. 

pa*- innately  commented.  She  clasped  her  hands  over  his  eyes,  let  them  slip 

“Ij-'k  in  the  glass  now.”  ordc  red  Gl>ria.  to  hi*  shoulder*,  planted  n  swift,  little  kii»  on  the 

Harry  obeyed.  top  of  his  head,  and  stepped  back. 

“How  d'you  like  it?"  demands!  her  instructor. 

"N— not  as  well."  TMI E  man  swung  around,  jumped  to  his  foot, 

“I  should  think  likely.  You  lop.”  1  caught  Gloria  by  Uith  hands,  and  fairly  chuckled 

“I-  I  can’t  help  it."  out  his  gladness  at  seeing  her  again.  To  a  keen, 

“Nonsense!  You  slump”  thin,  sensitive  face,  with  a  mobile  mouth  and  quiet 

Harry's  lips  slackened  petulantly  down  at  the  eye*,  his  smile  set  the  final  impression  of  charm.  In 
corners.  I-ike  a  fl.’-h.  Gloria  transfixed  the  offend-  stanter  and  before  he  had  spoken  toil  words,  Darcy 

ing  mouth  with  two  leveled  fingers.  decided  that  he  was  the  one  man  she  had  ever  seen 

“You  peeve.”  she  arr  used.  worthy  of  Gloria  Greene.  And  she  was  glad  they 

Darcy  continued  to  “peeve."  Also  ahe  sniffled.  had  found  each  other. 

"Your  chin  i*  flabby."  pursued  the  inexorable  "Rut  where's  Darcy?"  asked  the  hostess,  looking 
critic.  “Your  mouth  is  fishy.  Your  eyes  are  bleary.  alwui. 

Your  skin  is  muddy  You  walk  like  a  duck,  and  you  "Who?"  asked  her  Visitor. 

stand  like  a  bag.  And  if  you  ery  I'll  quit  you  here.  "A  little  acquaintance  whom  I  left  here  when  I 

now  and  forever."  went  out." 

With  a  mighty  struggle.  Darcy  choked  hack  her  The  concealed  girl  sat  up.  "Here  I  am.”  she  nn- 
emotton*.  “I  suppose  the  Lord  gave  me  my  face.”  nounced  shyly.  "I  fell  asleep.” 
she  defended  herself  sulkily.  "Oh.  then  I'm  afraid  1  waked  you  up  with  my  silly 

"Don’t  be — blasphemous."  returned  the  other.  hammering."  said  the  man. 

"The  Lord  gave  you  a  face.  And  fee  what  you've  ”N-no  It  doesn’t  matter.  I  didn't  mind.  I  I 
done  to  it!  And  to  your  figure!  You  ought  to  be  ar-  mean.  I  liked  it,”  stammered  the  girl,  fulling  into  her 
rested.  Darcy  Cole.”  usual  acutely  zero  feeling  in  the  presence  of  the 

Whatever  defense  might  have  been  put  forth  by  masculine  gender, 
the  accused  was  forestalled  bv  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  "Then  go  and  play  it  again.  Jack”  (to  his  friends 
Mr.  Thomas  Hannon  was  shown  in.  Mr.  Harmon  he  was  always  Jack),  commanded  Miss  Greene, 
proved  to  be  a  stocky,  deferential  man  with  the  “while  I  get  off  my  things.  And  then  go  away.  You 
cheeriest,  bright  brown  eyes  that  Darcy  had  ever  can  come  back  for  dinner.  Miss  Cole  and  I  have  im- 
seen  in  a  human  face,  who  would  have  looked  too  portant  thing*  to  talk  over." 

bulky  had  it  not  been  that  he  moved  with  the  free-  "Oh.  no!  Please!  I  can  come  some  other  time,” 
dora  and  lightness  of  the  outdoor-trained  athlete  protested  Darcy  in  a  flutter  of  embarrassment.  "I 

"I've  promised  Mr.  Hannon  to  help  him  pick  out  don't  want  to  drive  Mr.— Mr.-  him  away.” 
an  anniversary  present  for  his  sister."  explained  “Mr.  Jacob  Rcmsen  has  all  the  time  in  the  world." 
Gloria.  “It  won't  take  more  than  an  hour.  Amuse  said  Gloria  calmly.  “Time  is  the  least  of  his  troubles, 
yourself  while  I'm  gone.”  He  kills  it  at  sight." 

Darcy  looked  around.  She  selected  the  alcove.  “Don't  mind  her.  Miss  Corey."  put  in  Remscn. 
and  within  ten  minutes,  worn  out  with  stress  of  Darcy,  noting  the  error  in  her  name,  wondered 
emotion,  was  fast  asleep  on  iU  curtained  divan.  petulantly  why  Gloria'didn't  (CoufiWrf on  page  Urt ) 


The  negative  fell  like  cold  lead  upon  the  warm 
hopes  of  the  girl,  Light  and  life  died  -"if  <>f  face 
and  figure.  Darcy  slumped.  ”1  might  have  known!" 
she  walled. 

"There'-  Ju*t  one  per -on  who  mug  he  able  to  make 
you  look  like  that.”  said  the  actrex  with  electrify¬ 
ing  vigor.  "That's  your-elf." 

"What  do  I  need  for  it?”  cried  Darcy  brcathU-dy. 

“Grit" 

"Is  that  all?" 

"All!  You  don’t  know  what  the  word  mean-  Hut 
it  isn't  all.  Of  all  your  little  ambition*  whith  would 
you  like  to  try  first?" 

The  girl  considered  "Pre..,"  she  decided  “I  want 
to  have  beautiful,  thrilling  clothes  like  a  princess." 


In  order  lo  trork  more 
freelg  trllh  hrr  figure. 

Gloria  draped  hrr  In 
tome  thlmntrrinp  fabric 
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FLOATING  THE  DUNDEE  LASSIE 

ANOTHER  TALE  OF  OLD  POP  BATES— BY  PETER  B.  KYNE 


FOR  three  days  Captain  Hiram  W.  Bate*.  Wter 
known  in  Pacific  Coast  shipping  circles  a»  “Pop" 
Rules,  hid  horn  sitting  at  the  window  of  his  office 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  Lumbermen'*  Building  He 
reposed  in  the  old  ship's  rocking-chair  he  had  u*cd 
for  more  than  n  decade  in  hi*  first  command,  the 
three  skysai! -yard,  full-rigged  clipper  *hip  Haleyon: 
hi*  feet  were  resting  on  the  low,  broad  window  sill; 
the  glance  of  his  faded,  kindly,  sea  blue  eves  wan¬ 
dered  across  the  flat  roof*  of  the  squat  buildings 
below  him  to  a  five-masted  auxiliary  barkentine  at 
anchor  near  Man-o'-War  Row.  The  vessel  in  ques¬ 
tion  wn*  called  the  Orprey,  and  Pop  Bates  owned  SI 
1st  cent  of  her;  she  was  wuiting  her  turn  to  go  into 
dry  dock,  to  be  clenned  and  painted  and  have  some 
calking  done,  this  latter  the  result  of  a  recent  adven 
lure  which  wn*  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  skip¬ 
per'*  profound  cogitations 

Presently  a  knock  sounded  at  the  door.  "Come.” 
Pop  cried,  and  hi*  bookkeeper  entered  with  the  card 
of  the  Russian  consul  at  San  Francisco.  Pop 
glanced  at  it  and  smiled  his  little  wistful,  prescient 
»milo,  a  smile  born  of  the  mystery  and  wonder  of 
more  than  fifty  years  at  sea.  "Show  him  in,  *on." 
he  requested. 

The  Russian  consul  entered.  Pop  Bates  m-r  to 
greet  him  and  indicated  a  chair.  "Mr.  Consul,”  he 
said  pleasantly,  "I’ve  been  waiting  here  patiently  for 
you  to  coll.  I  presume  you've  come  to  see  if  you 
and  I  cannot  nit  down  together  and.  like  sensible 
men,  settle  that  salvage  claim  of  my  hurkentinc 
Osprey  against  the  Japanese  (leaner  Taka  .Warn 
and  her  cargo," 

The  consul  arched  hi*  expressive  eyebrow*,  lie 
had  not  expected  *uch  a  terse,  businesslike  recep¬ 
tion;  he  wn*  grateful  to  Pop  Bates  for  coming  to 
the  subject  without  preliminary  sparring 
"Quite  right,  Captnin  Bates  My  government  had 
thirty  million  dollar*  In  gold  nhoard  the  Taka  Mar. 
when  you  salvaged  her;  you  have  libeled  the  vessel 
and  her  cargo  for  ten  million  dollar*,  in  order  to 
protect  your  claim;  a  bond  ha*  teen  given  to  re 
lease  the  vessel  and  cargo,  and  the  settlement  of 
your  salvage  claim  I*  now  in  order.  Court  pro¬ 
ceeding*  are  always  lengthy,  tedlou*.  uncertain,  and 
expensive;  it  occurred  to  me  we  might  be  able  to 
avoid  all  that  and  settle  out  of  court.” 

"It  occurred  to  me.  too,  Mr.  Consul.  I'm  seventy. 


*ix  year*  old.  sir.  and.  figuring  on  general  average. 
I  can't  afford  very  many  year*  of  the  law’*  delay. 
From  now  on.  whenever  there  are  any  financial  bou¬ 
quets  coming  to  me.  I  aim  to  get  them  while  I  can 
Mill  enjoy  their  fragrance.” 

“You  demonstrate  your  common  sense.  Captain 
Bate*.  I  wish  the  crew  of  your  Osprey  would  take 
that  eonservative  view  of  the  matter.” 

“The  crew  of  the  0*/>rej*  consist*  of  young  or 
middle-aged  men.  and  such  men  are  radicals.  They 
have  a  claim  against  you  for  the  salvage  of  your 
thirty  million*,  and  money  in  prospect  generally 
turn*  a  sailor's  head.  They've  hired  a  sea  lawyrr 
who  is  going  to  fight  their  rlaim  in  court  on  a  con- 
tingent  basis.  They're  afraid  they'll  lose  money  if 
they  settle  out  of  court.  However.  I  have  induced 
the  first  mate.  Mr.  Kent— by  the  way,  a  smart, 
clever  young  man  and  a  comer— to  throw  in 
with  me  " 

"Have  you  thought  of  a  prupu-ition  to  submit  to 
me?”  the  consul  impjired. 

Pop  nodded. 

“Before  I  submit  it.  however.”  he  saiJ,  “sup¬ 
pose  I  tell  you  the  story  ®f  that  salvage  joS  You've 
heard  it  second-hand.  I  suppose,  hut  I  was  skipper¬ 
ing  my  own  ship  that  day  and  I'm  in  position  to  give 
you  the  fact*.  After  I  bought  the  Osprey  I  went 
up  to  Tacoma  to  bring  her  down  myself,  because,  to 
tell  the  truth.  I  never  did  believe  in  auxiliary  power 
in  a  windjammer,  and  I  wanted  to  sail  her  and  see 
if  the  drag  of  her  feathering  propeller  would  cut 
down  her  speed  perceptibly  Well.  sir.  the  piratical 
Junk  thief  who  had  the  vessel  when  Calthorn  own.- 1 
her  knew  he  was  gmng  to  low  hi*  Job  when  I  bought 
her.  so  he  cleaned  out  the  vessel.  Yes,  sir.  He 
t  ro ught  a  sceond-hand  junk  dealer  aboard  and  sold 
him  everything  on  the  Osprey  that  wasn't  fastened 
on  tight,  including  the  towing  hawser. 

“Well,  Mr.  Consul,  rirht  after  we  got  out  of 
Puget  Sound  we  tucked  into  a  rip-snorter— just 
•bout  ns  hard  a  blow  as  I  can  recall,  and  next  morn¬ 
ing.  down  off  Tillamook  11.  ad.  we  pick  up  the  Taka 
Mint  wi'h  a  full  list  of  pat-enger*.  a  million  dollars* 
g  neral  cargo  and  your  government**  thirty  million* 
in  her  treasure  room.  The  steamer  ha  I  troken  her 
tail  ■lu't  ard  wa*  helpless;  a  *rn  had  come  a’  o  rd 
anil  ftrasb- 1  her  expire  room,  killing  her  wire'ess,  so 
she  couldn't  call  for  help.  A  sseam  schooner  had  put 


a  line  aboard  her,  hut  the  line  kept  breaking  until  it 
was  no  longer  useful;  then  the  Tain  Mum  passed 
the  steam  schooner  her  hawser,  and  that  parted. 
When  we  came  up  to  them,  in  response  to  their 
distress  signals,  the  Talfu  Man  was  five  miles  off¬ 
shore  and  driving  rapidly  on  Tillamook — and  I  didn’t 
have  a  towline  aboard  to  save  her.  However,  neces¬ 
sity  being  the  mother  of  invention.  I  unshipped  one 
steel  shroud  from  the  five  on  each  side  of  my  five 
masts;  that  gave  me  ten  teventy-foot  lengths  of  I ' -j- 
inch  steel  hawser,  which  I  -hackled  together  and  put 
aboard  the  Taka  Man.  And  that  was  a  job!  She 
was  taking  them  through  the  now;  her  forecastle 
head  and  the  main  deck  for'ad  were  swept  by  the 
seas;  her  crew  couldn't  get  up  lo  make  my  line  fast 
on  her  bitts  until  I'd  put  my  Orprey  broadside  on  in 
the  trough  to  take  the  sen*  first  and  make  a  lee  for 
the  steamer.  Remember,  when  1  put  her  into  the 
(rough  and  lei  those  giant  seas  batter  her,  and  ’In¬ 
in  ballast  at  the  time,  it  wa*  touch  and  go  whether 
‘he'd  May  on  her  keel  or  (urn  turtle;  having  re¬ 
moved  ten  shroud*,  I  increased  by  -HI  per  cent  (ho 
risk  of  having  the  ship  roll  her  slick*  ou(.  As  it 
was.  she  got  a  fearful  haltering,  even  in  ihe  few 
minutes  I  had  her  In  Ihe  trough;  it  strained  her  and 
opened  her  seams,  and  I  had  the  pumps  going  all  the 
way  to  Seattle.  That's  the  Or  prep  out  there  wait¬ 
ing  to  go  on  the  dock  and  do  some  calking." 

“I  admit.  Captain  Bates,  that  you  certainly 
risked  your  ship." 

"Which  is  most  certainly  risking  my  life  and  the 
live*  of  my  crew,  particularly  In  such  weather." 

THE  consul  nodded;  Pop  continued:  "When  I  final¬ 
ly  started  towing  on  that  vessel  she  was  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  breakers;  if  1  had  been  ten  minute* 
late,  even  the  junk  dealer  that  Utught  my  stolen 
tnwline  wouldn’t  have  given  thirty  cent*  for  your 
thirty  million  dollars." 

"The  contain  and  the  crew  of  the  Tala  Morn 
may  dispute  that  statement,"  the  consul  suggested 
warily. 

“Wouldn't  he  surprised.  But  you  forget  there 
was  a  *teom  schooner  standing  by  all  this  time; 
hence  I'll  have  corroborative  evidence  to  support  my 
contention  that  Ihe  .lap  wn*  in  grave,  imminent 
peril  and  was  only  salvaged  by  reason  of  my  excel¬ 
lent  seamanship,  daring,  and  resourcefulness,  not 
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Quilt  light.  Captain  Half.  Mg  yorrrnnimt  had  thirty  million*  in  fold  almard  htr" 

<lo  not  mm  to  rnnrt»l*r  I  Hal  the  Turks  Mill  hold 


[o  mention  the  fear¬ 
ful  risk  to  my  ship 
and  crew." 

"Well?” 

"The  Tahi  Mart' 
was  salved  in  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  and 
towed  into  nn  Ameri¬ 
can  port;  hence  ihe 
case,  if  it  comes  to 
trial,  must  be  fought 
out  in  the  Unite! 

Siuti"  District  Court. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of 
anybody  on  the  Puri  tic 
Coast— even  a  district 
court  Judge  —  having 
any  sympathy  for  u 
Jap,  particularly 
since  the  .laps  have 
gained  practical  con¬ 
trol  of  the  commerce 
of  Ihe  Pacific?" 

The  Russian  smiled, 
lie  could  not  combat 
Pop's  argument. 

"Now.  if  your  thir¬ 
ty  millions  were 
o  vv  n  e  d  by  an  indi 
vidua!,  the  judge 
wouldn't  let  me  be  a 
hog;  he’d  give  me  a 
liberal  award,  but 
one  that  might  be  fit) 
per  rent  less  than  the 
Job  was  really  worth, 
nil  things  considered. 

Hut,  fortunately,  thi»  gold  l«-i<mg*  to  a  government, 
nnd  n  government  at  war  That  gold  was  to  pay 
for  Amcrican-niude  war  munitions  Now.  every¬ 
body  takes  u  hack  ut  a  country  involved  in  war;  one 
nuiy  sympathize  with  her,  hut  he  soaks  her  top- 
notch  prices  just  the  same,  ami,  believe  me  an 
American  citizen  with  a  salvage  claim  like  mine 
ngninst  a  foreign  government  will  get  all  thut  the 
low  allows  In  such  extraordinary  cuses-  and  that’s 
2fi  per  cent  of  the  total  appraised  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  salved,  I  suppose  I’ll  hive  to  fight  my  claim 
against  the  owners  of  the  steamer  and  her  general 
cargo,  hut  il  Is  not  nccoary  to  appraise  that  Ru> 
sinn  gold.  The  value  Is  then-  and  admittrd.  A 
(lunrter  of  thirty  million  dollar-  is  seven  millions 
ond  a  hulf,  and  under  universal  u-.ig.  the  crew  of 
tin-  Osprey  will  he  entitled  to  on*-  <|uurter,  or  one  mil¬ 
lion  eight  hundred  ami  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  “ 

Pop  paused  to  indulge  in  a  gentle  chuckle,  "(lad.’* 
he  cried,  "when  they  collect  that,  won't  there  I*  hell 
poppin’  on  the  water  front!” 

"That  would  leave  live  million  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  due  the  Osprey  ami 
owners,  we  will  admit  for  the  .«ke  of  argument," 
the  consul  suggested. 

”1  am  managing  owner  of  the  $1  per  cent 

of  her  is  mine." 

"Then  I  can  do  business  with  you  ’’ 

"Right  off  the  bat,  Mr.  Consul.” 

"Ilow  much  money  will  you  take  to  release  your 
salvage  claim  against  that  treasure?” 

“Not  a  buffalo  nickel  " 

"My  dear  sir!  I  did  not  come  here  to  jest—” 

"I’m  talking  business,  Mr  Consul  I  don’t  want 
n  cent.  Money  doesn’t  mean  anything  to  me  I  have 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  United  States  bonds,  tucked 
away  in  a  safe-deposit  box,  and  that  will  maintain 
me  in  comfort  the  remainder  of  my  day*  I  have  no 
family  nnd  no  heirs  to  whom  I’m  anxious  to  leave  a 
pile  of  money,  just  so  they  can  make  monkeys  of 
themselves  and  never  do  a  lick  «-f  work  thereafter.  I 
want  five  steamers — vessels  of  from  seven  thousand 
to  ten  thousand  tons  net  register  good,  stanch,  steel 
tramps,  ruled  A  I  ul  Lloyd’s,  nnd  capable  of  passing 
•he  United  States  inspectors  when  delivered  in  New 
York  llnrbor.  That’s  wh.it  I  want." 

"This  is  extraordinary.  Captain  Bates.  While  I 
am  not  conversant  with  shipping  affairs,  still  I 
understand  in  a  vague  way  that  such  ships  as  you 
describe  would  cost,  on  the  basis  of  present  values, 
far  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  your  highest  pos 
liblo  salvage  award.” 

"Quite  right.  Mr.  Consul.  They  would  cost  a 
private  individual  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  seven  million*  and  a  half.  The  only  reason  I 
mentioned  it  is  because  I  ha. I  a  sneakin’  notion  the 
Russian  Government  might  have  on  hand  five  such 
steamers  that  hadn't  cost  them  very  much— prob¬ 
ably  the  price  of  a  shell  or  two  to  make  ’em 
heave  to.” 

"Ah!  You  mean  war  prizes.” 

"Kxactly.  Isn’t  it  nice  of  me  to  give  Russia  a 
chance  to  make  her  enemies  pay  my  salvage  claim?" 

’’It  is— very  kind  of  you.  indeed.  I  wouldn’t  be 
surprised  if  my  country's  navy  has  captured  some 
German,  Turkish,  and  Bulgarian  freighters  in  the 
Black  Sea.  but  if  you  can  tell  me  how-  to  deliver 
them  to  you  in  New  York  I’d  be  obliged  to  you.  You 


the  Dardanelles,  my  friend." 

Oh.  go-h!"  Fop  cried.  ”1  forgot  all  about  that." 
He  reflected  a  minute.  "Maybe  you've  got  -im.  at 
Petropavluvsk  or  Vladivostok."  he  suggested. 

“If  we  have,  you  may  rest  assured  they  now  fly 
the  Kus-iaa  flag  ami  are  engaged  transporting 
freight  for  the  Government  across  the  Pacific.” 

”1  gur«-  my  dream  won't  come  true.”  Pop  sighed. 
Fell  a  silence.  Then  Pop:  "England  and  France 
ought  to  have  a  lot  of  German  priiea.  Mr.  Consul. 
German  freighter*,  converted  into  auxiliary  cruis¬ 
er*.  are  always  trying  to  slip  out  of  the  North  Sea 
to  raid  Britain's  commerce,  ami  the  Hriti-h  lalch 
most  of  them  They  mmi  capture  one  occasionally 
in  the  Mediterranean,  ami  now  that  Germany  has 
just  declared  war  on  Italy.  Italy  mu-t  have  gnlihod 
all  the  German  Steamers  interned  in  her  port*.  Then 
there  are  a  lot  of  blacklisted  steamers.  They  were 
formerly  German  -owned,  but  given  American  regis¬ 
try  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Kuropean  War;  Kngland 
will  not  recognize  such  transfers  ami  renfisratra  the 
vessels  wherever  she  finds  them.” 

“You  me. a—” 

“I  mean  you  fellows  are  all  in  the  same  boat 
and  none  of  you  can  afford  to  rock  It.  You 
have  to  help  nih  other  out;  you  have  to  save 
money  where  you  can;  why.  dog  my  rats,  your 
kings  are  all  related,  ami  whatever  you  do  now- 
IS  all  in  the  family.  Can’t  you  cable  my  proposition 
to  Petrograd  ami  then  have  Petrograd  scout  Europe 
for  war  prizes?  You  can  pick  ’em  up  dirt-cheap— 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars  each.  Why  not 
buy  me  up  five  vessels  at  the  brdrork  priees  you 
fellows  can  procure  fr.cn  each  other,  and  save  your 
country-  three  or  four  million  dollars?  You  have 
the  insnle  track,  and  everybody  concerned  get*  some¬ 
thing  practiraly  for  nothing,  while  your  enemies 
foot  the  bill.  Why.  Mr.  Consul,  1  couldn't  give  you 
a  better  layout." 

”1  believe  that.”  the  consul  admitted  heartily.  “It 
might  be  done.  I’ll  rabtc  Petrograd  and  see  if  I  ran 
arouse  a  little  interest.” 

•Do  that,  and  tell  them  to  cable  their  answer.” 

THE  Russian  consul  withdrew  ami  left  Pop  Bales 
to  his  meditations.  Two  week*  later  he  was  hack 
with  a  detailed  description  of  five  steam  freighters, 
rated  A  1  at  Lloyd's,  guaranteed  to  pass  the  rigid 
steamboat  inspection  of  the  United  Stales  and  de¬ 
liverable  in  New  York  Harbor  within  thirty  days. 
(It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  In  stipulating  New 
York  delivery  Pop  Bates  was  displaying  aiditional 
ev  idence  of  his  Yankee  shrewdness.  He  was  too  wise 
to  accept  delivery  in  Europe  and  run  the  risk  of 
German  torpedoes  while  crossing  the  Atlantic.) 

-Hum  m-m!”  Pop  soliloquized,  as  he  read  the  long 
cablegram  the  consul  had  translated  from  the  code. 
-They  all  fly  the  British  flag,  rh?  That’s  nice.  The 
union  jack  guarantees  my  title,  because  Britannia 
rule*  the  wave*  111  take  the  ships.  Mr.  Consul,  and 
deposit  in  a  local  bank  a  proper  receipt,  showing 
full  satisfaction  of  the  claim  for  salvage  of  the 
barkentine  0>prrp  and  owners  against  the  Russian 
Government.  Then  I’ll  go  on  to  New  York,  look  the 
vessels  over  upon  their  arrival,  see  that  they  pass 
inspection,  get  Lloyd**  certificate*,  see  that  the  bills 
of  sale  are  all  in  order  and  then,  if  everything  is 


0.  K  ,  telegraph  the 
bank  here  to  hand 
you  my  receipt.  That 
will  close  the  case 
with  the  Russians, 
nnd  I  can  afford  to 
lake  a  chance  and 
scrap  the  Japs  in 
court.  You.  of  course, 
still  have  the  crew  of 
the  Osprey  to  settle 
with." 

"Yes,  I  know.  Cap¬ 
tain  Bates,  but  I’ll 
not  settle  \xt  them 
sue.  When  they  get 
a  judgment  in  the 
District  Court,  we’ll 
appeal  the  case-  to  the 
United  State*  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and 
may-lie  after  they've 
waited  for  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  *u*. 
tnm  the  Judgment  of 
the  lower  pourt 
they'll  be  willing  to 
settle  on  n  reasonable 
basis." 

"You  know."  Pop 
piped  plaintively,  "I 
kind  o'  thought  that'd 
b.-  the  way-  you’d  net 
if  I  didn't  settle  with 
you  —  and  moke  it 
worth  your  while  to 
settle — on  my  terms. 
I'm  an  old  duffer,  ntnl 
that  Supreme  Court  decision  would  find  me  with  six- 
inch  mo»»  on  my  tombstone  You  know  I  never 
did  flatter  myself  I  had  more  pull  In  Washington 
than  the  Russian  ambassador!”  Again  he  smiled  Ids 
little,  wistful,  prescient  -mile.  I  did  try  so  hard  to 
get  that  crew  of  the  Osprey  to  put  In  with  me  and 
lake  stork  in  the  Bates  Navigation  Company  for 
their  individual  shares  of  the  salvage,  after  I’d 
-Titled  for  nil  concerned  Poor  boys!  They  wouldn't 
have  had  to  go  to  sea  any  more;  the  dividends 
..n  their  stork  would  keep  them  all  in  comfort." 

A  month  Inter  Pop  Bates  walked  into  the  office  of 
Mr  Richard  Quigley,  general  manager  for  Sen- 
Uirne  ft  Co.,  the  largest  shipping  agents  in  New  York 
City.  The  firm  hsd  already  negotiated  for  Pop's 
Account  a  profitable  nitrate  charter  for  Ins  stenmer 
Montnm  and  Quigley  did  not  keep  the  old  skipper 
waiting.  "Well,  how  goes  the  Honiara  ami  thal 
splendid  fellow.  Tim  Barry,  her  master?"  he  In¬ 
quired  affably  ns  Pop  sat  down. 

“Making  money,  Mr.  Quigley,  making  money. 
Ilnw  are  nitrate  freights?  Holding  up?" 

"Very  firm  at  thirty  dollars  to  New  York,  via  Un- 
Canal.  They'll  remain  firm  while  the  war  lasts; 
we  can't  get  vessels  enough  for  that  business.” 

“Well."  Pop  answered  modestly.  "I  have  the 
steamer  Hiram  IV.  Ilntr ..  She’ll  carry  about  twelve 
thousand  tons.  Then  I  have  the  Andrtw  H«yrr 
(named  after  my  old  skipper  and  employer,  Andy 
Roy-ce,  who  was  si  ways  too  modest  to  name  a  ship 
after  himself! .  The  /foyer  will  carry  ten  thousand 
tons.  Then  I  have  another  ten-thousand-ton  boat, 
the  T.  J.  Harry,  named  after  the  skipper  of  the 
Honiara.  Tim  helped  me  save  the  Honiara  when 
she  was  on  the  British  black  list,  so  I  thought  I’d 
compliment  him  a  little.  I  have  still  another  bout 
of  approximately  the  same  tonnage,  but  I  haven’t 
rechristened  her  yet.  She’s  still  running  under  her 
German  name,  although  I've  put  all  four  vessels 
under  provisional  American  registry." 

“Four  steamers!  Good  land  of  love.  Captain 
Bates,  where  did  you  get  them?" 

So  Pop  related  the  story  of  the  transaction,  to 
Quigley’s  profound  amazement  and  admiration.  "Do 
you  think  I  made  a  poor  bargain ?"  Pop  asked  when 
he  hsd  finished  his  story. 

"I  should  say-  not.  I  could  sell  all  four  for  five 
million  dollars  to-morrow.” 

"I  wouldn't  sell  ’em  for  ten  million  dollars." 

"Then  we  can  get  you  charters  for  n  year  for  all 
of  them  at  a  rate  that  will  make  a  million  in  divi¬ 
dend*  for  the  Bate*  Navigation  Company.  Do  you 
want  u*  to  dig  up  the  hu*iness  for  you?" 

"By  all  means.  Mr.  Quigley.” 

"Thank  you  for  the  business.”  He  sal.  smoking 
and  grinning  at  old  Pop.  Presently  he  shook  his 
head  sagely.  "Skipper,  you're  a  wonder.”  lie 
declared. 

“I'm  having  a  wonderful  lot  of  fun,  at  any  rate, 
Mr.  Quigley.  I  started  out  to  gel  six  big  freighters 
together,  and  the  Lord  has  been  very  good  lo  me.  I 
have  five  steamer*  and  a  big  auxiliary  barkentine. 
Ill  *cll  the  harkentine  if  I  can  and  buy  another 
‘teamer:  then  111  be  through." 

“We  might  work  up  a  nice  trade  for  the  barken¬ 
tine.  captain,  and  we  might  dig  up  a  steamer  you 
would  care  to  buy." 

“At  war  prices?"  Pop  shook  his  head.  “I’ve  ac- 
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■luircil  the  hi» bit  of  getting  my  steamer*  fop 
liitle  op  nothing  and  III  be  hanged  if  I'll 
pov  fur  a  su-amer  three  time*  her  original 

co*t." 

"Then  you'll  have  to  build  her.  nnd  I  don't 
know  a  -ingle  shipyard  that  isn’t  full  up 
with  order*  for  the  next  three  years.” 

"I  won't  build  either.  I’ll  just  keep 
nosing  around  and  ufter  a  while  IH  piek  up 
n  bar  train  some  other  fellow  ha-  overlooked" 

••Well,  if  you  feel  that  way  about  it.” 

Quigley  bantered.  ”1  know  of  a  fine  big 
steamer  that  ran  lie  bought  very  cheap 
She’s  sound,  tight,  seaworthy,  and  ought  to 
be  worth  a  million  dollar*.  but  she  isn’t." 

"What,  do  they  want  for  her?”  Pop 
queried  eagerly.  Quigley  eyed  him  humor- 
«u»ly  a  few  second*  and  said:  "The  people 
who  own  her  paid  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  her.  I  think  they’ll  sell  for  less.” 

"That  certainly  is  a  bargain,  if  -he’s 
sound,  tight,  and  seaworthy." 

“She  isn’t  n  bargain." 

"Mini,  how  yon  talk!  Why.  her  engines 
and  gear  are  worth  more  than  that,  if 
they’re  worth  anything  at  all.” 

QtriGI.EY  grinned.  "Her  engines  were 
in  splendid  condition,  nnd  all  her  gear 
\mis  intact  nnd  «»f  the  bent  quality  the  la»t  I 
heard  of  her,  yet  I  wouldn't  give  ten  dollar* 
for  them.  The  engines  couldn't  be  used  un¬ 
less  one  lould  get  them  out  of  the  ship,  and 
to  do  that  you’d  have  to  pul  her  under  a  shears  some¬ 
where,  and  she  won’t  la-  put.  She's  sound,  tight,  and 
seaworthy,  but  the  problem  is  to  get  her  to  wa  ”  He 
pointed  to  the  wall  just  above  his  desk,  and  Pop  saw 
II  framed  photograph  of  u  big  tramp  steamer,  with 
her  bow  plates  ripped  and  dented  above  the  water 
line.  It  was  evident  to  the  experienced  Pop  that 
she  was  resting  in  le»»  than  two  fathom*  of  water 


Pop’s  fnee  lengthened.  "Oh,  thunder!" 
he  protested,  "her  bilges  will  be  all  rusted 
out  by  now.” 

"What  do  you  care?  You  can  put  new 
plates  in  her  for  fifty  thousand  dollar*  and 
still  have  a  cheap  t-iat.  She  must  have  cost 
twx>  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  when  she 
was  built,  and  .-he  was  a  new  steamer  when 
she  quit  running." 

"But  how  did  -he  happen  to  walk  up  on 
the  l«-* eh?" 

"She's  a  relic  of  the  great  Galveston 
disaster  in  September  of  HHHt.  She  was 
lying  at  a  Galveston  doth  landing  wheat  — 
I  think  it  was  wheat — when  that  West  In- 
dinn  hurricane  blew  up  and  a  twenty-foot 
wall  of  water  eame  ramping  into  the  harbor, 
tore  her  loose  from  her  mooring*,  and  sent 
her  sidewise  down  the  bay  for  seven  mile*. 
She  smashed  through  three  railroad  bridge* 
nnd  drove  in  on  the  shoal*  near  the  mouth 
of  Offatt'*  Bayou;  when  the  hurricane 
abated,  the  water  ran  out  to  sea  again,  and 
the  Dundee  Loas/e  was  left  sitting  at  high 
tide  in  six  feet  of  water — and  ns  I  re- 
call  it  she  drew  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
feet  loaded.  At  low  tide  you  could  walk 
out  to  her  “ 

•'Ah,  then,  that's  how  she  stove  in  her 
bow  plates.  Still,  that  damage  is  nominal. 
Five  thousand  dollars  would  cover  it,” 
Pop  ventured. 

"I  dare  say.  The  Dundee  Lassie  wa*  for¬ 
tunate  in  other  ways  also,  despite  her  wild  ride.  She 
picked  herself  out  a  nice  soft  spot  to  lie  in.  so  she 
wouldn't  strain  and  break  her  bock,  and  of  course 
the  sand  quickly  shoaled  up  around  her  and  held  her 
in  a  tight  embrace.  It  meant  a  hard,  expensive  job 
to  get  her  otf  again,  and  since  she  was  so  fur  from 
home  the  Job  didn’t  look  inviting  to  her  British 
owners,  so  they  abandoned  (Cont  inuttl  on  page  Ml 
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"That  picture  was  taken  at  high  tide."  Quigley 
explained  maliciously.  “At  low  tide  you  can  walk 
out  to  her.  She’*  lying  in  the  mud  " 

"Tell  me  a '.out  her.”  Pop  plra.ird.  "What’s  her 
name  and  where's  her  home?" 

"Her  name  is  the  D-ad.e  Lurie.  She  wa*  a 
British  steamer,  ami  she  lies  in  Galveston  Har¬ 
bor;  been  lying  there  sixteen  year*  this  September" 
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NAVI. AND  SMITH  ro-.  abruptly  and  began  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  little  office.  Through  the  # 
open  window  I  had  a  glimpse  of  a  stooping  figure  in 
convict  garb,  engaged  in  liming  the  fiower  bed#  of 
the  prlMin  governor's  garden. 

"I  should  like  to  see  this  Warder  Morrison." 
Halil  my  friend  suddenly. 

"Very  good."  replied  the  governor,  pressing  a  bell 
push  placed  close  beside  hi*  table. 

A  man  entered,  to  stand  rigidly  at  attention  just 
within  the  doorway.  "Send  Morrison  here.”  ordered 
Colonel  Warrington. 

The  man  saluted  and  withdrew.  A*  the  door  was 
recloird,  the  colonel  sat  drumming  hi*  fingers  upon 
the  table,  Nay  land  Smith  walked  restlessly  about 
tugging  at  tho  lobe  of  hi*  enr,  and  I  absently  watched 
the  Convict  gardener  pursuing  hi*  toils.  Shortly  a 
rap  sounded  at  the  door. 

“Coma  In,"  cried  Colonel  Warrington. 

A  man  wearing  warder's  uniform  appeared,  sa¬ 
luted  the  governor,  and  stood  glancing  uneasily  from 
the  colonel  to  Smith.  Tho  latter  had  now  ceased  his 
perambulations,  and,  one  elbow  resting  upon  the 
mantelpiece,  was  staring  at  Morrison,  his  penetrat¬ 
ing  giay  eyes  us  hard  as  steel  Colonel  Warrington 
twisted  his  chair  around,  fixing  his  monocle  more 
closely  in  it*  place.  He  had  the  wiry  white  mustache 
nnd  fiery  red  face  of  the  old-style  Anglo-Indian 
officer  "Morrison,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Commissioner 
Nayland  Smith  ha*  some  questions  to  put  to  you." 

The  man’s  uneasiness  palpably  was  growing  by 
leaps  und  bounds.  He  was  u  tail  and  intelligent- 
looking  fellow  of  military  build,  though  spare  for  his 
height  nnd  of  an  unhealthy  complexion.  His  eyes 
were  curiously  dull  and  their  pupils  interested  me 
professionally  from  the  very  moment  of  his  entrance. 

"You  were  in  charge  of  the  prisoner  Samarkan?" 
began  Smith  harshly. 

“Yea,  sir,”  Morrison  replied. 

"Were  you  the  first  to  learn  of  his  death?" 

"I  was,  sir.  I  looked  through  the  grille  in  the 
door  and  saw  him  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  cell." 
"What  rime  was  that?” 

"It  was  half  past  four  in  the  morning." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"I  went  into  the  cell  and  then  sent  for  the  head 
warder.” 

"You  realized  at  once  that  Samarkan  wa*  dead?" 
"At  once,  yes." 

"Were  you  -urpri-ed?"  demanded  Nayland  Smith. 
II.-  -Mildly  ehnng.-il  the  tone  of  hi*  voice  in  ask¬ 
ing  the  l.i  .t  question,  and  it  wa*  quite  evident  that 


the  veiled  iipill'r.rae  of  the  words  wa*  not  lost 
upon  Morrison.  "Well,  air."  he  began,  and  cleared 
his  throat  nervously. 

"Ye*,  or  no!"  snapped  Smith. 

Morrison  still  hesitated,  and  I  »ew  hi*  underlip 
twitch.  Nayland  Smith,  taking  two  long  strides, 
stood  immediately  in  front  of  him.  rlanr.g  gnmly 
into  his  face  •‘Thi*  is  your  chance,"  he  maid  cm 
phatwally;  "I  shall  not  give  you  another.  You  had 
met  Samarkan  before V 

Morrison  hung  his  head  for  a  moment,  clenching 
and  unclenching  hi*  fists;  then  he  kicked  up  swiftly, 
and  the  light  of  a  new  resolution  was  in  his  eyas. 

"Ill  take  the  chance,*  sir."  he  said,  speaking  with 
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some  emotion,  "and  I  hope,  sir"  turning  mo- 
mentarily  to  Colonel  Warrington  "that  you’ll  he  as 
lenient  as  you  cun.  for  I  didn’t  know  there  wa*  any 
harm  in  what  I  did." 

"Don't  expect  any  leniency  from  me  I"  cried  the 
colonel.  "If  there  has  Wen  a  breach  of  discipline, 
there  will  lie  punishment,  rely  upon  it!" 

“I  admit  the  breach  of  discipline,"  pursued  (lie 
man  doggedly;  "but  I  want  to  say,  here  nnd  now, 
that  I've  no  more  idea  than  anybody  else  how  the—" 

NAYLAND  SMITH  snapped  hi*  Angers  Irritably. 

"The  fata  the  fuels!’'  he  demanded.  "What 
you  d.-a’f  know  cannot  help  u*!” 

“Well,  sir,”  -aid  Morrison,  clearing  hi*  throat 
again;  "when  the  prisoner  Samarkan  was  admitted 
and  I  put  him  safely  into  his  cell  he  told  me  that  he 
suffered  from  heart  trouble,  that  he’d  had  an  attack 
when  he  was  arrested,  and  that  he  thought  he  wa* 
threatened  with  unothcr.  which  might  kill  him — " 
“One  moment."  intcrrupled  Smith.  "Is  this  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  police  officer  who  made  the  arrest?” 

“It  is,  sir."  replied  Colonel  Warrington,  swinging 
his  choir  around  and  consulting  some  paper*  upon 
his  table.  “The  prisoner  was  overcome  by  faintness 
when  the  officer  showed  him  the  warrant  and  asked 
to  W  given  Mime  cognac  from  the  decanter  which 
stood  in  hi*  room.  This  was  administered,  and  he 
then  entered  the  cab  which  the  officer  had  waiting. 
He  wa*  taken  to  How  Street,  remanded,  und  brought 
here  in  accordance  with  some  one’s  instructions." 

"Mg  instructions,"  said  Smith.  "Go  on.  Mor¬ 
rison." 

"He  told  me.”  continued  Morrison  more  steadily, 
“that  he  suffered  from  something  tiint  sounded  to  me 
like  apoplexy." 

“Catalepsy!"  I  sugifrsled,  for  I  was  beginning  to 
see  light. 

"That’s  it,  sir!  He  said  he  was  afraid  of  being 
buried  alive.  He  asked  me.  a*  a  favor,  if  he  should 
die  in  priM.ii,  to  go  to  a  friend  of  hi*  and  get  u 
syringe  with  which  to  inject  some  stuff  that  would 
do  away  with  all  chance  of  his  coming  to  life  again 
after  burial." 

"You  had  no  right  to  talk  to  tho  prisoner!"  roared 
Colonel  Warrington. 

-1  know  that.  -ir.  but  you’ll  udmit  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstance*  were  peculiar.  Anyway,  he  died  in  the 
night,  sure  enough,  and  from  henrt  failure,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctor.  I  managed  to  get  u  couple  of 
hours*  leave  in  the  evening,  and  I  went  nnd  fetched 
the  syringe  and  also  a  little  tube  of  yellow  stuff.” 
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"Do  you  understand,  Petri*?” cried  Nayland  Smith, 
hit  eyes  blaong.  ‘Do  you  understand V 

“Perfectly." 

"It’s  more  than  I  do,  sir."  continued  Morrison, 
"but  as  I  was  explaining.  1  brought  the  little  syringe 
back  with  me.  and  I  filled  it  from  the  tube.  The 
body  was  lying  in  the  mortuary,  which  you’ve  seen, 
and.  the  door  not  being  locked,  it  was  easy  for  me 
to  slip  in  there  for  a  moment.  I  didn’t  fancy  the 
job,  but  it  was  soon  done.  !  threw  the  syringe  and 
the  tube  over  the  wall  into  the  lane  outside,  as  I’d 
been  told  to  do.” 

"What  part  of  the  wall?"  asked  Smith. 

"Behind  the  mortuary." 

"Thut’s  where  they  were  waiting!”  1  cried  ex¬ 
citedly.  "The  building  used  as  a  mortuary  is  quite 
isolated,  and  it  would  not  he  a  difficult  matter  for 
some  one  hiding  in  the  lane  outside  to  throw  one  of 
those  ladders  of  silk  and  bamboo 
across  the  top  of  the  wall — " 

"But,  my  good  sir.’’  inter¬ 
rupted  the  governor  irascibly. 

"while  1  admit  the  possibility 
to  which  you  allude,  1  do  not 
admit  that  a  dead  man,  and  a 
heuvy  one  at  that,  can  he  car¬ 
ried  up  a  ladder  of  silk  and 
bamboo!  Yet,  on  the  evidence 
of  my  own  eyes,  the  body  of  the 
prisoner  Sumarkan  was  removed  j 

from  the  mortuary  last  night!” 

Smith  signulrd  to  me  to  pur* 
sue  the  subject  no  further;  and.  ■ 

indeed,  I  realized  thut  it  would  *2 
have  been  no  easy  matter  to  ren-  ' 

der  the  amazing  truth  evident 
•«  a  man  <>f  the  colonel's  t  >  p»  of 
mind.  But  to  me  the  fact*  of 
the  case  were  now  clear  enough 

Samaritan,  manager  of  the 
New  Louvre  Hotel,  I  knew  to 
lie  a  dangerous  mrml>er  of  the 
organization  known  as  the  Si- 
Fun.  whereof  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  /AMa# 

was  the  visible  head.  That  Fu-  '  LMW 

Mancha  possessed  u  preparation 
for  producing  artificial  cutu-  gjMftJi  ,.*) 

lepsy,  of  u  sort  indistinguish  *  ' 
able  from  death,  I  was  also  well  *  *7 
await.  A  dose  of  this  unknown 
drug  had  doubtless  been  con 
tallied  in  the  cognac  (if,  Indent, 
the  decanter  had  held  cognac) 
that  the  prisoner  had  drunk  ut 
the  time  of  his  arrest.  The 
"yellow  stuff”  spoken  of  hy 
Morrison  I  recognise. I  as  the 
antidote  (another  secret  of  the 
brilliant  Chinese  doctor),  a  por- 
lion  of  which  1  had  once,  some 
years  before,  actually  hud  in  my 
possession.  The  "dead  man" 
had  not  been  carried  up  the 
ladder;  he  ha«l  climbed  up! 

•‘Now,  Morrison.”  proceeded 
Naylnnd  Smith, "you  have  acted 
wisely  thus  far.  Make  a  elean 
breast  of  It.  How  much  were 
you  paid  for  the  Job?” 

"Twenty  pounds,  sir  I”  an- 
swored  the  man  promptly;  "ond  I’d  have  done  it 
fur  less,  because  1  could  see  no  harm  in  it.  the 
prisoner  being  dead,  and  this  his  last  request." 

"And  who  paid  you?" 

NOW  we  were  come  to  the  nut  of  the  matter,  as 
the  change  in  the  man’s  face  revealed.  He  hesi¬ 
tated  momentarily,  and  Colonel  Warrington  brought 
his  fist  down  on  the  table  with  u  bang.  Morrison 
made  a  sort  of  gesture  of  resignation 
"When  I  was  in  the  army,  sir,  stationed  at  Cairo," 
he  said  slowly.  "I  regret  to  confess  that  I  formed  a 
drug  habit—’’ 

"Opium?”  snapped  Smith. 

"No,  sir,  hashish." 

"Good  Cod!  Goon." 

"There’s  a  place  in  Soho,  just  off  Frith  Street, 
where  hashish  is  supplied,  and  I  go  there  sometime*. 
Mr.  Samarkan  used  to  come  and  bring  people  with 
him— from  the  New  Louvre  Hotel.  I  believe.  That’s 
where  I  met  him.” 

“The  exact  address?"  demanded  Smith. 

"Cafe  de  1’Egypte.  But  the  hashish  is  only  sold 
upstairs,  and  no  one  is  allowed  up  that  isn't  known 
personally  to  Ismail—” 

"Who  is  this  Ismail?” 

"The  proprietor  of  the  cafe  He’s  a  Greek  Jew  of 
Snloniki.  An  old  woman  used  to  attend  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers  upstairs,  but  during  the  last  few  months  a 
young  one  has  sometimes  taken  her  place.” 

"What  is  she  like?"  I  asked  eagerly. 

“She  has  very  fine  eyes,  and  that’s  about  all  I  can 
tell  you,  because  she  wears  a  yashmak.  Last  night 
there  were  two  women  there,  both  veiled  though." 
"Two  women!” 

Hope  and  fear  entered  my  heart.  That  Kara- 


1  COULD  see  that  Nayland  Smith  counted  the  es-  shall  be  within  hail  if  I’m  wanted,"  said  the  burly 
cape  of  the  prisoner  but  a  trivial  matter  by  com-  detective;  and  although  we  stood  not  in  Chinatown 
pan  son  with  the  discovery  to  which  it  had  led  us.  but  in  the  heart  of  Bohemian  London,  with  popular 
That  the  Soho  cafe  should  prove  to  be,  if  not  the  restaurants  about  us,  I  was  glad  to  know  thut  we 
headquarters,  at  least  a  regular  resort  of  Dr.  Fu-  had  so  stanch  an  ally  in  reserve. 

Manchu,  was  not  too  much  to  hope.  The  usefulness  The  shadow  of  the  great  Chinaman  was  upon  me. 
of  such  a  haunt  was  evident  enough,  since  it  might  That  strange,  subconscious  voice,  with  which  1  hud 
conveniently  be  employed  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  become  familiar  in  the  past,  awoke  within  me  to- 
for  Orientals — and  furthermore  enable  the  cunning  night.  Not  by  logic,  but  by  prescience.  I  knew  that 
Chinaman  to  establish  relations  with  persons  likely  the  yellow  doctor  was  near. 

to  prove  of  service  to  him.  Two  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to  the  door  of  the 

Formerly  he  had  used  an  East  End  opium  den  for  cafe.  The  upper  half  was  of  glass,  neatly  curtained, 
this  purpose,  and,  later,  the  resort  known  as  thr  as  were  the  windows  on  either  side  of  it;  and  above 
Joy-Shop.  Soho  hitherto  had  remained  outsuir  the  the  establishment  appeured  the  name:  "Cafe  de 

•’Egypt"”  Between  the  secom 
ami  third  word  was  inserted  a 
...  r  ^  gilded  device  representing  th« 

1  crescent  of  Islam 

We  entered.  On  our  right  was 
a  room  furnished  with  marble- 
topped  tables, cane  scated  chairs, 

v*!.  .  r  '  .;  «#  ■  Plu^-covcred  lounges  set 

•  3l£S.  u;  .  ft;  V.  If  ii  again*  the  walls.  The  air  was 

''  tohyoft  ■nofri 

^ i  'ihU  rjwP  ^  •  thought  that  there 

Wa  .  .4,  x  however.  I  espied  two 


A  iris p  of  smote  AomttH  up.  ••/  ran  smell  prlrolt"  mullrrrti  HVgmoul/i 


radius  of  his  activity,  but  that  he  should  have  em¬ 
braced  it  at  last  was  not  surprising;  for  Soho  is  the 
Montmartre  of  l,ondon  and  a  land  of  many  secrets. 

"Why."  demanded  Nayland  Smith,  “have  1  never 
hern  told  of  the  existence  of  this  place?" 

"That’s  simple  enough."  answered  Inspector  Wey¬ 
mouth.  "Although  we  know  of  this  Cafe  de  I’Egyptr. 
we  have  never  had  the  slightest  trouble  there.  It’s 
a  Bohemian  resort  where  members  of  the  French 
Colony,  some  of  the  Chelsea  art  p  ople,  professional 
Models,  and  others  of  that  sort,  forgather  at  night. 
I’ve  been  there  myself,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  I’ve 
seen  people  well-known  in  the  artistic  world  come 
in.  It  has  much  the  same  clientele  as.  say,  the  Cafe 
Royal,  with  a  rather  heavier  sprinkling  of  Hindu 
students.  Japanese,  and  so  forth.  It's  celebrated  for 
Turkish  coffee." 

•  What  do  you  know  of  this  Ismail?" 

“Nothing  much  He’s  a  Levantine  Jew." 

"And  something  more!"  added  Smith,  surveying 
himself  in  the  mirror,  and  turning  to  nod  his  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  well-known  perruquier  whose  services 
are  sometimes  requisitioned  by  the  police  authorities. 

We  were  ready  for  our  visit  to  the  Cafe  de 
1’Egypte.  and  Smith  having  deemed  it  inadvisable 
that  we  should  appear  there  openly,  we  had  been 
transformed,  under  the  adroit  manipulation  of 
Foster,  into  a  pair  of  Futurists  oddly  unlike  our 
actual  selves.  No  wigs,  no  false  mustaches  had  been 
employed:  a  change  of  costume  and  a  few  deft 
touches  of  some  water-color  paint  had  rendered  us 
unrecongnizable  by  our  most  intimate  friends. 

It  was  all  very  fantastic,  in  fact  reminiscent  of 
Christmas  charades,  but  the  farce  had  a  grim, 
murderous  undercurrent;  the  life  of  one  dearer  to 
me  than  life  itself  hung  upon  our  success;  the 
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His  grip  upon  my  hand  tightened;  and  there  aloft, 
above  the  teeming  streets  of  Soho.  I  sat  listening — 
while  very  faint  ami  muffled  footsteps  sounded  upon 
an  uncarpeted  stair;  a  door  banged,  and  all  was 
silent  again  save  for  the  ceaseless  turmoil  far  below. 

"Sit  tight  and  catch!"  rapped  out  Smith. 

Into  my  extended  hands  he  swung  his 
boots,  fastened  together  by  the  laces!  Then, 
ere  I  could  frame  any  protest,  he  disengaged 
his  hand  from  mine.  and.  pressing  his  body 
close  against  the  angle  of  the  building. 
I  worked  his  way  around  to  the  staircase 

window,  which  was  invisible  from  where 


"Heaven*'"  muttered  Weymouth,  close  to 
my  ear.  "I  can  never  trawl  that  road!” 
P*  “Nor  I!”  was  my  scarcely  audible  answer. 

f  ~  In  an  anguish  of  fearful  anticipation  I 
listened  for  the  cry  and  the  dull  thud  which 
should  proclaim  the  fate  of  my  intrepid 
friend;  but  no  such  sounds  came  to  me 
Some  thirty  seconds  passed  in  this  fashion, 
when  a  subdued  call  from  above  caused  me 
to  start  and  km k  aloft 

Nay  land  Smith  was  pwnng  down  from 
-..  y  the  railing  on  the  roof. 

"Mind  your  head!"  he  warned,  and  over 
the  rail  he  swung  the  end  of  a  light  wooden  ladder, 
lowering  it  until  it  rested  upon  the  crest  astride  of 
which  I  >at 

“Up  you  come  then  Weymouth !“ 

While  Smith  held  the  top  firmly.  I  climbed  up 
rung  by  rung,  not  daring  to  think  of  what  lay  below. 
My  relief  when  at  last  I  grasped  the  railing,  climbed 
over,  and  found  myself  upon  a  wooden  platform  was 
inexpressible. 

"Come  on.  Weymouth!"  Nayland  Smith  rapped 
out.  "This  ladder  has  to  be  lowered  t*rk  down 
tho  trap  before  another  visitor  arrives!” 

Taking  short,  staccato  breaths  at  every  step. 
Inspector  Weymouth  ■  vended  in  ungainly  fashion 
that  frail  and  moving  stair.  Arrived  beside  me.  he 
wipesl  the  perspiration  from  his  face  and  forehead 
"I  wouldn't  do  it  again  for  a  hundred  pounds'" 
he  said  hoarsely. 

-You  don't  have  to!"  sa*l  Smith. 

Back  he  hauled  the  ladder,  shouldered  lU  and. 
stepping  to  a  square  opening  in  one  corner  of  the 
rickety  platform,  lowered  it  cautiously  down.  "Ilavo 
you  a  knife  with  a  corkscrew  in  itT”  he  demanded 
Weymouth  had  one.  which  he  produced.  Nayland 
Smith  screwed  it  into  the  weather-worn  flame,  and 
hy  that  means  reclosed  tho  trapdoor  softly. 

"Look."  he  sohI;  "there  t»  the  house  of  hashish!" 
Through  the  glass  pane,  of  the  skylight  I  looked 
down  upon  a  scene  so  birarre  that  my  actual  en¬ 
vironment  became  blotted  out.  and  I  was  mentally 
translated  to  Cairo  —  to 
that  quarter  of  Cairo  im¬ 
mediately  surrounding  the 
f  n  m  o  u  i  Square  of  the 
Fountain— to  thoae  inde- 
scribabte  street*,  where- 
from  arises  the  perfume  of 

••  -•  Jl; 

'  ••  . 

*.ld  ai.a...|«»  -f  •!— •  /*/ /_  -  V 

ihut  were  ancient  who-  ;*•_*' 

it-. flakes'-  ' 

lloiulrs'l  tiat.'s.  I  ..err—' 

The  room  Mow  «4> 

three  -n-  ^^B^B^Br 

*  h>2< ' 

cushion-.  -b»!e  h  gh‘>  <••!■ 
ored  Eastern  rug-  -*r» 

spread  about  the  floor  fluf  ^gj^^S 

Four  lamp*  swung  on 
?'<>m  either 

' -o-  ■  nrr  *  ■'  h  •  •  •-.i-..-..--  *v  •  \  ' 

th.-  apartment.  They  a. r.  ^BLjf  , V?’  ,*  Rtf'/ 
examples  of  natis.  JR#  V^BB 

perforated  brasswork. 

Upon  the  divans  some 
eight  or  nine  men  were  Tjr 
•eated.  fully  half  of  whom  13  .  A 
were  Orientals  or  half- 
caste*.  Before  each  stood  “  - 
a  little  inlaid  table  bear¬ 
ing  a  brass  tray;  and 
upon  the  trays  were  vari¬ 
ous  boxes,  some  apparent¬ 
ly  containing  sweetmeat*, 
others  cigarettes.  One  or 
two  of  the  visitor*  smoked 
curious,  long-stemmed 
pipe*  and  sipped  coffee. 

Even  a*  I  leaned  from 
the  platform,  surveying 
that  incredible  »eene  (in¬ 
credible  in  a  street  of  There  was  Dr.  Fu-Ma 
Soho),  another  devotee  of  lurch  impiocivid  out 


hashish  entered — a  tall,  distinguished-looking  man. 
wearing  a  light  coat  over  his  evening  dress. 

''Cad!”  whispered  Smith  beside  me.  "Sir  Byng- 
ham  Pyne  of  the  India  Office!  You  see,  Petrie! 
You  see!  This  place  is  a  lure.  My  God!" 

He  broke  off  as  I  clutched  wildly  at  his  arm. 

THE  last  arrival  having  taken  his  scat  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  divan,  two  heavy  curtain*  draped 
before  an  opening  at  one  end  of  the  room  parted, 
and  a  girl  came  out,  carrying  a  tray  *uch  us  already 
reposed  before  each  of  the  other  men  in  the  room. 

She  wore  a  dress  of  dark  lilac-colored  gauze, 
itanded  about  with  gold  tissue  and  embroidered 
with  gold  thread  and  pear!*;  and  around  her  shoul¬ 
ders  floated,  so  cthereully  that  she  seemed  to  move 
in  a  violet  cloud,  a  scarf  of  Delhi  muslin.  A  white 
yashmak  trimmed  with  gold  tissue  concealed  tho 
lower  part  of  her  face. 

My  heart  throbbed  wildly;  I  seemed  to  be  choking. 
By  the  wonderful  hair  alone  I  must  have  known  her, 
by  the  great,  brilliant  eyes,  by  the  shape  of  tho*.- 
-lim  white  ankles,  by  every  movement  of  thnt  exqui¬ 
site  form.  It  was  Karumaneh  I 

I  sprang  madly  back  from  the  rail,  but  Smith 
had  my  arm  in  an  iron  grip. 

■  Where  are  you  going?”  he  demanded 
"Where  am  I  going?”  I  cried.  "Do  you  think — " 
"What  do  you  propose  to  do?”  he  interrupted 
harshly.  "Do  you  know  so  little  of  the  resource- 
of  Dr  Fu-Manchu  that  you  would  throw  yourself 
blindly  into  that  den?  Damn  it  all,  man!  I  know 
what  you  suffer,  but  wait — wait.  We  must  not  net 
rashly;  our  plans  must  be  well  considered." 

He  drew  me  back  to  my  former  post  and  flapped 
hi*  hand  on  my  -houldcr  sympathetically.  Clutch¬ 
ing  the  rail  like  a  man  frenzied,  us  indeed  I  wu  , 
I  looked  down  into  that  infum-.u*  den  uguin,  striving 
hard  for  composure. 

Karumaneh  listlessly  placed  the  tray  upon  the 
little  table  before  Sir  Ilyngham  Pyne  and  withdrew 
without  vouchsafing  him  a  single  glance  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  hie  unconcealed  admiration. 

A  moment  later,  above  the  dim  clamor  of  lamdon 
far  below,  there  crept  to  my  ears  a  sound  which 
completed  the  magical  quality  of  the  scene,  render¬ 
ing  that  sky  platform  on  a  roof  of  Soho  a  magical 
carpel  bearing  me  to  the  golden  Orient.  This  sound 
was  the  wailing  of  a  reed  pipe.  "The  company  is 
complete."  murmured  Smith.  "I  hud  expected  this.” 

Again  the  curtain-  parted,  and  u  ghawnzi  glided 
out  into  the  room.  She  wore  a  while  dress,  clinging 
closely  to  her  figure  from  shoublers  to  hips,  where 
it  was  clasped  by  an  ornate  girdle,  and  a  skirt  of 
sky-blue  gauze  which  clothed  her  a*  lo  was  clothed 
of  old  Her  arm-  were  covered  with  gold  bungles, 
ami  gold  bands  were  clasped  about  her  ankles.  Her 


There  uai  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  bearing  a  Hunting 
torch  intpr  ou*ed  out  oJ  a  roll  ol  ncutpapert 


friend.  "Let  us  try  back.  I  noted  a  *ort  of  alleyway 
which  we  pa-.-ed  just  before  reaching  the  cafe  " 

"You  think  thr  hashish  den  is  in  some  adjoining 
building?" 

”1  don’t  know  where  it  i*,  Petrie,  but  1  know 
the  way  to  it!" 

Into  n  narrow, 
gloomy  court  wo 
plunged,  hemmea  in 
by  high  walls,  anil 
followed  it  for  ten 
yards  or  more.  An 
even  narrower  and 
less  inviting  turning 
revealed  itself  on 
the  left  We  pur¬ 
sued  our  way,  and 
presently  found  our¬ 
selves  at  the  back  of 
the  Cafe  del’Egypte. 

"There’s  the  door,” 

I  said. 

It  opened  into  a 
tiny  cul  •  de  •  sac. 
flanked  hy  dilapi¬ 
dated  hoardings,  and 
no  other  door  of  any 
kind  wus  visible  in  the  vicinity.  Nayland  Smith 
stood  lugging  at  the  lobe  of  his  ear  almost  savagely. 

"Where  the  devil  do  they  go?"  he  whispered 

Even  ns  he  spoke  the  words  a  gleam  of  light 
came  through  the  upper  curtained  purl  of  the  door, 
und  I  distinctly  suw  the  figure  of  a  man  in  silhouette. 

"Stand  back!”  cried  Smith. 

We  cioui-hed  back  against  the  dirty  wall  of  the 
court,  and  watched  a  strange  thing  happen.  The 
hack  door  of  the  Cafe  de  l’Egypte  opened  outward; 
simultaneously,  a  door,  hitherto  invisible,  -e.  at  right 
angle-  in  the  hoarding  adjoining  opened  issanf/  A 
man  emerges!  from  the  cafe  and  entered  the  secret 
doorway.  As  hr  did  so  the  cafe  door  swung  buck, 
und  dosed  the  door  in  the  hoarding! 

"Very  gaud!"  muttered  Nayland  Smith.  "Our 
friend  Ismail,  behind  the  counter,  moves  some  lever 
which  cause*  the  opening  of  one  door  automatically 
to  open  the  other,  Fulling  his  kindly  offices,  the 
second  exit  from  the  Cafe  de  I’EgypU-  is  Innocent 
enough.  Now  what  is  the  next  move?" 

"I  have  an  idea.  Smith!”  I  cried.  "According  to 
Morrison,  the  place  In  which  the  hashish  may  be 
obtained  hn*  no  windows,  but  i*  lighted  from  above 
No  doubt  it  was  built  for  a  studio  and  hn*  a  glass 
roof.  Therefore- 

"Come  along!”  cried  Smith,  grasping  my  arm; 
"you  have  solved  the  difficulty,  Petrie” 


ALONG  the  leuds  from  Frith  Street  »r  worked 
sx  „ur  perilous  way.  From  Ihe  top  landing  of  a 
French  restaurant  we  hud  gamed  arvrss,  by  means 
or  a  l rap.  lo  tho  roof  of  the  building.  Now  the  busy 
street*  of  Soho  weio  la-low  me.  and  I  clung  dizzily 
lo  telephone  standard*  and  smuke-tack-,  rarely  ven¬ 
turing  lo  glance  downward  upon  the  cosmopolitan 
throng  -urging  dwarfish  in  Ihe  lighted  depths 

Sometimes  the  bulky  figure  of  Inspector  Wey¬ 
mouth  would  loom  up  grotesquely  against  the  star- 
sprinkled  blue  a-  he  paused  lo  take  breath;  the  next 
moment  Nnylnnd  Smith  would  l»-  leading  the  way 
again,  and  I  would  find  myself  eontemplating  some 
sheer  well  of  blackness,  with  nausea  threatening  me 
because  the  gap  had  to  be  negotiated. 

None  of  these  gap-  wen-  more  than  a  long  stride 
from  side  to  side;  but  the  sense  of  depth  conveyed 
In  the  mu  filed  voices  and  dimmed  footsteps  fn-m  the 
pavements  far  below  was  nlmoet  overpowering  In¬ 
deed.  I  om  convinced  that,  for  my  pari,  I  should 
never  have  essayed  that  nightmare  journey  were  it 
not  thnt  the  musical  voice  of  Karamuneh  seemed 
to  be  calling  to  me,  her  little  white  hands  to  l<e  seek¬ 
ing  mine  blindly  in  the  darkness. 

That  we  were  cb'-c  to  a  haunt  of  the  dreadful 
Chinaman  I  was  per-uaded;  therefore  my  hatred  and 
my  lose  cooperated  to  lend  me  a  coolness  and  address 
which  otherwise  I  must  have  lacked.  "Hello!"  cried 
Smith,  who  was  lending,  "what  now?” 

We  had  crept  along  the  crown  of  a  sloping  roof 
and  were  confronted  by  the  blank  wall  of  a  build¬ 
ing  which  rose  a  story  higher  than  that  adjoining 
it.  It  was  crowned  hy  an  iron  railing  showing 
blackly  against  the  sky.  I  paused,  breathing  heavily 
and  -eated  astride  that  dizzy  perch.  Weymouth  was 
immrdintely  behind  me 

"It’s  the  Cafe  de  I'Egypte.  Mr.  Smith!”  he  said 
"If  you’ll  look  up.  you  will  see  the  reflection  of  the 
lights  shining  through  the  glass  roof.” 

Vaguely  I  discerned  Nayland  Smith  rising  to 
his  feet. 

"Be  careful!"  I  said.  "For  Cod’s  sake  don't  slip!" 

"Take  my  hand,"  he  commanded. 

I  stretched  forward  and  grasped  his  hand.  A*  I 
did  so  he  slid  down  the  slope  on  the  right,  away  from 
the  street,  and  hung  perilously  for  a  moment  over 
the  very  cul-dc-sac  upon  which  the  secret  door  opened. 

"Good!”  he  muttered  "There  i*.  *-  I  had  hoped,  a 
Window  lighting  the  top  of  the  staircase.  S'h  ! — «**.'" 
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jet-black,  frizzy  hair  was  unconfined 
and  without  ornament,  and  «he  wore 
u  sort  of  highly  colored  *carf  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  it  effectually  concealed 
the  greater  part  of  her  face,  but 
•erved  to  accentuate  the  brightness  of 
(he  great,  Hashing  eyes.  She  had  un 
Blislakable  beauty  of  a  sort,  but  ho» 
afferent  from  the  sweet  witchery  of 
Karamaneh ! 

With  a  bold,  swinging  grace  she 
silked  down  the  center  iff  the  room, 
(saying  her  arms  from  side  to  side  and 
(nipping  her  lingers. 

"Zarmi !"  exclaimed  Smith. 

But  his  exclamation  was  unnecessary. 
fir  already  !  had  recognized  the  evil 
h-rasian  who  was  so  efficient  a  servant 
of  the  Chinese  doctor. 

The  wailing  of  the  pipes  continued, 
jnl  now  faintly  1  could  detect  the 
throbbing  of  a  duntboukkek.  This  wus 
the  Musr  indeed.  The  dance  com¬ 
menced,  Its  every  phase  followed  eager¬ 
ly  by  the  motley  clientele  of  the  hashish 
mu-’.  Zarmi  danced  with  an  insolent 
•tmrhulance  that  nevertheless  dis¬ 
played  her  barbaric  lu-uuty  to  greatest 
o.lvuntagr.  She  wus  lithe  as  a  serpent, 
/raceful  us  a  young  panther,  annthrr 
Lamia  come  to  damn  the  souls  of  men 
with  those  arts  denounced  in  u  long 
dead  age  hy  Apollonius  of  Tynnu. 

Shi  rermril,  nt  oner,  so  me  penanced 

/.»/„  elf, 

'»mi  demon's  mi'trfl,  or  the  demon's 

sc//. 

Entranced  against  my  will.  1  watched 
the  Eurasian  until,  the  barbaric  dance 
,  ’mpleted.  she  ran  from  the  room  and 
the  curtains  concealed  her  from  view. 
How  my  mind  wus  torn  between  h..p« 
ond  fear  that  I  should  see  Kurumanih 
ui'iun !  How  I  longed  for  one  more 
ifl  mpse  of  her,  vet  loathed  the  thought 
uf  her  presence  in  thut  infumous  house! 

She  was  u  captive;  of  that  there 
.’old  he  no  doubt,  a  captive  in  the 
•muds  of  the  giant  crimmul  whose  wiles 
«<ie  endless,  whose  resource'  were 
l”undle»«,  whose  Intense  cunning  hud 
enabled  him  f»r  yean  to  weave  hi* 

•  furious  plots  m  the  very  heart  of 
Civilization,  and  remain  immune. 

"That  woman  is  a  sorceress!”  mut¬ 
tered  Nayland  Smith  suddenly,  "There 
•  about  her  something  serpentine,  it 
«>nce  spelling  and  fascinating  It 
would  bo  of  interest,  Petrie,  to  learn 
uhut  state  secrets  have  been  filched 
f  »m  the  brains  of  habitues  of  this  dm. 
and  interesting  to  know  from  what  un- 
i ’ I ii> ted  .py  hole  Fu-Monchu  views 
tus  nightly  catch.  If  " 

Mis  voice  died  away  in  n  most  curl- 
mis  fashion.  I  have  since  thought  that 
here  was  a  case  of  true  telepathy.  For, 
*-  Smith  spike  of  Fu-Manchu’s  spy 
hole,  the  idea  leaped  instantly  to  my 
mind  that  thin  was  It — this  strange 
platform  upon  which  we  stood! 

I  drew  back  from  the  rail,  turn  I. 
and  stared  at  Smith.  I  read  in  hi*  face 
that  our  suspicions  were  identical 
"Look!  Look !’’ whispered  Weymouth, 
lie  was  gazing  at  the  trapdoor,  which 
was  slowly  rising:  inch  by  inch,  inch 
iy  inch.  Fascinatedly,  raptl.v,  we  all 
fuzed.  A  head  appeared  in  the  open¬ 
ing,  and  some  vague,  reflected  light  re¬ 
vealed  two  long,  narrow,  slightly  oh. 
lique  eyes  watching  us.  They  were 
hrillinntly  green. 

"Hy tiod V’cime  in  a  mighty  roar  from 
Weymouth.  “IF*  Dr.  Fn-Uaneln. T 

AS  one  man  we  leaped  for  the  trap. 

It  dropped  with  u  resounding  bang, 
»nd  I  distinctly  heard  u  boll  shot  home. 

A  guttural  voice  the  unmistakable, 
inforgetablo  voice  of  Fu  Mnnchu 
Olinded  dimly  from  below.  I  turned 
mil  sprang  hark  to  the  rail  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  peering  down  into  the  hnshi'h 
house.  The  occupants  of  the  divans 
were  making  for  the  curtained  door¬ 
way.  Some,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a 
•tate  of  stupor,  were  being  assisted  by 
the  others  and  by  the  man  Ismail,  who 
had  now  appeared  upon  the  sci-ne. 

Of  Kiirnmnneh.  Zarmi,  or  Fu  Mnnchu 
there  was  no  sign. 

Suddenly  the  lights  were  extin¬ 
guished. 

"This  is  maddening!"  cried  Nayland 
Smith — "maddening!  No  doubt  they 
lave  some  other  exit,  some  hiding  place, 
»nd  they  are  slipping  through  nur 
hands!" 

Inspector  Weymouth  blew  a  shrill 
blast  upon  his  whistle,  und  Smith,  run¬ 
ning  to  the  rail  of  the  platform,  began 
V>  shatter  the  panes  of  the  skylight  with 
his  foot. 

"That’s  hopeless,  sir!"  cried  Wey¬ 
mouth  .  "You'd  be  torn  to  pieces  on  the 
jagged  glass." 

Smith  desisted  wuth  a  savage  ex¬ 
clamation,  and  stood  beating  his  right 
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Well  Begun  Is  Half  Done 


if  you  have  the  right  tun!*  fur  that 
home  repair  yub  |’*i  have  made  a 
good  beginning  A  lew  good  limit 
toch  at  Mr.  Pun.  h  and  the  automatic 
terror-driver  male  ihote  tail*  nt  fix¬ 
ing  or  putting  up  things  go * rry  easily. 

With  Mr.  Punch  you  makes  hole, 
costly  ond  exactly,  of  the  right  tr re, 
in  the  right  place.  With  the  auto¬ 
matic  scrcw-drivcr  you  tend  the  screw 
home  quickly  and  easily.  In  both 
caset  oil  you  hate  to  do  it  push;  the 
tool  doct  the  rr»t.  Each  tool  cotti 
Sl.bO,  and  each  it  woith  itt  price. 

You  can  do  very  good  work  with 
Goodrll-Pran  tool*;  many  a  petty 
bother  will  be  remedied,  many  a  little 
convenience  put  in.  and  there  it  the 
keen  (though  possibly  concealed)  joy 
of  showing  one's  wile  what  a  tupe- 
nor  person  one  k 

Thcse  Mob  arc  of  the  quality  good  me- 
than ic «  W|  thev  are  made  of  the  fine.l 
matemis  by  skilled  workmen— tool*  tn  f>e 
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list  into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and 
glaring  madly  at  the  Sc -A  la  ml  Yard 
man. 

"I  know  I'm  to  blame."  admitted 
Weymouth;  “but  the  word*  were  out 
before  I  knew  I'd  spoken.  Ah!”  An 
answering  whistle  came  from  some¬ 
where  in  the  street  below.  "But  trill 
they  ever  find  us?" 

He  blew  again  shrilly.  Several  whis¬ 
tles  replied,  and  a  wisp  of  smoke  floated 
up  from  the  shattered  pane  of  the  sky¬ 
light, 

*1  can  smell  prtroir  muttered  Wey¬ 
mouth. 

An  eve r-ine reusing  roar,  not  unlike 
that  of  an  approaching  storm  at  sea. 
came  from  the  streets  beneath.  Whis¬ 
tle*  skirled,  remotely  and  intimately, 
and  sometimes  on*  voice,  sometimes  an¬ 
other.  would  detach  itself  from  this 
stormy  background  with  weird  effect. 
Somewhere  deep  in  the  bowel*  of  the 
hashish  house  there  went  on  ceaselessly 
a  splintering  and  crashing  as  though  a 
determined  assault  were  being  made 
upon  a  door.  A  light  shone  up  through 
the  skylight. 

Hack  once  more  to  the  rail  I  sprang, 
looked  down  into  the  room  below,  and 
sow  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 

PASSING  from  divan  to  curtained 
door,  from  piles  of  cushion'  to 
s'acked-up  tables,  and  bearing  a  flam¬ 
ing  torch  hastily  improvised  out  of  a 
roll  of  newspaper,  was  Dr.  Fu-Manchu!  \ 
Fvcrything  inflammable  in  the  place 
had  been  soaked  with  petrol,  and  his 
gaunt,  yellow  face  lighted  by  the  ever- 
growing  conflagration,  so  that  truly  it 
-cemed  not  the  face  of  a  man.  but  that 
of  a  demon  of  the  hells,  the  Chinese 
d<ctor  ignited  point  after  point. 

"Smith!"  I  screamed,  "we  are 
trapped!  That  fiend  meant  to  bum  ue 

alive!" 

"And  the  place  will  flare  like  match- 
wood!  It's  touch  and  go  this  time, 
Petrie!  To  drop  to  the  sloping  roof 
underneath  would  mean  almost  certain 
ileuth  on  the  pavement!" 

I  drugged  mv  pistol  from  mv  pocket 
and  l>e gun  wildly  to  fir*  shot  after  shot 
into  »he  holocaust  below.  But  the  aw¬ 
ful  Chinaman  had  escaped,  probably  hy  , 
r<.mr  urerrt  exit  reserved  for  hit  own  use. 
for  certainly  he  must  have  known  that 
escape  intn  the  court  was  now  cut  off. 

Flame*  were  lieginning  to  hiss 
through  the  skylight.  A  tremendous 
crackling  and  crashing  told  of  the  gtau 
destroyed  Smoke  spurted  up  throurh 
the  cracks  of  the  boarding  upon  which 
we  stood.  and  a  great  shout  came  from 
the  crowd  in  the  street*. 

In  the  distance— a  long,  long  way 
off.  it  seemed — was  born  a  new  note  in 
the  stormy  human  symphony.  It  grew 
in  volume,  it  seemed  to  be  sweeping 
down  upon  u*-  nearer,  nearer,  nearer 
Now  It  was  in  the  streets  immediately 
adjoining  the  Cafe  de  I'Kgypte.  and 
now.  blcssrd  sound,  it  culminated  tn 
:i  mighty  surging  cheer! 

"The  fire  engine*,”  said  Weymouth 
coolly — and  raised  himself  on  to  t  * 
lower  rail,  for  th*  platform 
ing  uncomfortably  hot. 

Tongue*  of  fire  licked  out  ve 
from  beneath  my  feet.  I  leaped  for  the 
railing  in  turn,  and  cat  astride  it  a* 
one  end  of  the  flooring  burst  into 
flame 

The  heat  from  the  blazing  room  above 
which  we  hung  suspended  was  now  all 
but  insupportable,  and  the  fume* 
threatened  to  stifle  us.  My  head  seemed 
to  be  bursting;  my  throat  and  lung* 
were  consumed  by  internal  fires. 

“Merc i ft  I  heaven!"  whispered  Smith. 
"Will  they  reach  u»  in  timer* 

"Not  if  they  don’t  get  here  within 
the  next  thirty  seconds!"  answered 
Weymouth  grimly,  and  changed  his 
■ition.  in  order  to  avoid  a  tongue  of 
that  hungrily  sought  to  reach  him. 
Nayland  Smith  turned  and  looked  me 
squarely  in  the  eye*.  Word*  trembled 
on  hi*  tongue;  hut  those  word*  were 
never  spoken,  for  a  bra**  helmet  ap- 

Cired  suddenly  out  of  th*  smoke 
’ks.  followed  almost  immediately  by 
a  second. 

“Quick,  sir!  thin  way!  Jump!  I’ll 
catch  you!" 

Exactly  what  followed  I  never  knew; 
but  there  wa*  a  mighty  buret  of  cheer¬ 
ing.  a  sense  of  tension  released,  and  it 
became  a  task  le«s  agonizing  to  breathe. 

Feeling  very  dared.  I  found  myself 
in  the  heart  of  a  huge,  excited  crowd, 
with  Weymouth  beside  me.  and  Nay¬ 
land  Smith  holding  my  arm.  Vaguely 
I  heard — 

"They  have  the  man  Ismail,  but—” 
A  hollow  crash  drowned  the  end  of 
the  sentence  A  shower  of  sparks  shot 
up  into  the  night’*  darkness  high  above 
our  head*  "That’s  the  platform 
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Concerning’  Junk 

IT  1*  not  every  day  that  we  get  such 
outward  and  visible  evidence  of  the 
way  things  are  Koine  as  the  follow- 
ire  which  appeared  in  a  paper  in 
Roanoke.  Va.: 

FOR  SALE 

CaaPAi'a  Disnutav  on  any  taut 
Contain*  toiler*,  engine,  pipe*,  filter, 
pomp*,  elr.  See  the  Reliable  Junk 
Co.,  Bullitt  Are.,  at  X.  A  H*.  rro.*,ng." 

The  clipping  reproduced  al<ove  was 
sent  to  us  by  Mr  II.  M  Crothers.  who 


-The  inclosed  For  Sale  ad  amused 
me.  as  I  always  read  the  top  editorial, 
richt  side,  of  your  editorial  pare.  As 
near  as  I  ran  learn,  this  distillery  has 
Iren  payinr  about  110,000  a  year  in¬ 
ternal-revenue  tax.  Vireinia  went  dry 
November  1.  ami  now  the  old  iunk  man 
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American  Labor  and  the  Saloon 

BOOZK  is  fond  of  advertising  itself 
u*  the  custodian  of  personal  liberty 
and  the  social  center  of  the  labonnK 
classes.  If  there  are  any  people  simple 
enough  to  believe  this,  they  had  letter 
read  what  the  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle.  a 
true  friend  of  the  workingman,  said  on 
the  subject  in  an  address  before  the 
most  recent  national  conference  of  cl 
tics  and  corrections  at  Indianapolis: 


broad  experience  that  open  saloons 
usually  result  in  lost  strikes. 

-It  may  be  put  down  as  an  axiom 
that  the  interest*  of  the  saloon  are 
always  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 


"The  advocates  of  the 
carefully  tell  us  that  drinking  beer  and 
whisky  is  gool  for  a  man  remind  us  of 
the  chap  who  would  have  us  patronize 
the  undertaker  because  he  needs  the 
money.  The  workingman  is  facing  a 
good  many  difficult  problems  llis  home 
i-n’t  all  that  it  should  be  His  wage, 
are  lower  than  they  ought  to  be.  He 
doesn’t  have  all  the  joys  that  he  de¬ 
serves  and  need*.  But  when  he  put* 
his  home  and  his  joys  into  the  safe¬ 
keeping  of  the  saloon  interests,  then 
it's  ’good  night'  to  the  beat  things  in 
human  life. 

"The  saloon,  as  such,  never  helped 
(he  workingman  make  a  clean  fight 
against  child  labor,  in  favor  of  higher 
wages  and  better  shop  conditions 
When  a  strike  for  these  ami  other  re¬ 
form*  is  in  progress  the  wise  labor 
lender  order*  his  men  to  keep  away 
from  the  saloon,  for  he  know*  from  his 
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Crocker  ended  his  little  speech  af  intro¬ 
duction  a  man  in  the  gallery  described 
to  me  as  one  Cunningham,  manager 
of  the  safe-deposit  vault*  in  the 
Crocker  bank,  raised  a  cry  for  "Three 
rhevrs  for  San  Francisco'*  favorite  son  “ 
They  were  given.  Mr.  Hughe*  began: 

"I  salute  with  you  San  Franciaro'* 
favorite  son  and  express  my  deep 
appreciation  of  his  very  generous  in¬ 
troduction.  I  have  been  journeying 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Gat.lrn  Hate. 

1  and  in  no  part  of  the  journey  have 

,  I  witnessed  a  spectacle  nv»re  inspiring 

1  than  this 

"I  confess  that  I  envy  the  fortunate 
citizens  of  the  new  San  Francisco. 
You  have  the  traditions  of  the  oUl  city 
nnd  the  pride  of  the  new.  rebuilt  city. 
You  cherish  the  best  of  your  fascina¬ 
ting  traditions  while  you  go  forward 
with  all  the  spirit  of  your  recent  ar- 
vompllshments.  .  .  . 

”1  come  here  a*  the  spokesman  of  the 
National  Republican  party.  With  local 
tllfTprt I  hivt  no  concern. 

The  first  and  the  last  sentences  of 
this  Introduction  hare  significance 
The  rest  of  it  doesn’t  matter.  To  Mr 
Hughes  this  was  merely  a  point  of  de¬ 
parture  for  his  real  speech  which  was 
to  follow  His  audience  gnve  it  an¬ 
other  meaning.  They  and  a  great  many 
people  throughout  the  State  tuck  It  to 
mean  that  Mr.  Hughe*  in  hi*  first 
formal  speech  had  chosen  to  ally  himself 
with  the  Crocker  and  Keesling  "regu¬ 
lar  Republican”  crowd.  The  meeting.  I 
am  told,  was  not  ao  enthusiastic  at  the 
end  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The 
next  day  Mr  Rowell  gave  an  interview 
i  famou*  in  California)  in  which  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  meetinr  was  a  fro*t  and 
that  Mr.  Hughes  had  “spilled  the 
beans”  This  was  not  tactful,  and  it 
was  not  discreet,  but  I  suspect,  in  view 
of  what  followed,  that  it  was  comp  re 
hensively  true 

The  following  day.  Saturday.  Au¬ 
gust  19.  Mr.  Hughes  had  another  m  s- 
ad  venture.  The  day  began  badly.  A* 

I  Mr.  Hughe*  left  his  hotel  to  go  to  the 
Union  Iron  Works  meeting  he  met  Mr. 
Rowell,  who  had  come  to  say  that  his 
wife  was  ill.  wss  going  into  a  hospital, 
and  that  he  could  no  longer  accompanv 
the  candidate  on  his  tour  through  the 
State. 

But  the  chief  misadventure  of  the 
day  came  at  the  Commercial  Club 
lunch.  San  Francisco  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  union-labor  town  in  the 
United  States.  There  was  a  waiters’ 
strike  on  at  the  club,  and  Mr.  Hughes 
and  the  others  at  the  lunch  were 
served  by  scabs  and  strike  breakers 
who  were  hastily  brought  in  from  other 
clubs  and  restaurants  to  fill  the  places 
of  the  club  waiters.  Nobody  in  San 
Francisco  that  I  saw  thought  that  Mr. 
Hughe*  had  lost  less  than  3.060  votes 
by  this  incident  Of  course  he  was 
in  nowi*e  to  blame  The  union-labor 
voters  all  over  the  State  were  incensed 
This  was  unfortunate  for  Mr  Hughe* 
coeau*e  Mr.  Wil*on’s  taro  chief  sources 


of  strength  in  California  were  the 
women  voters  and  the  labor  vote.  Il 
was  upon  these  two  elements  in  the  elec¬ 
torate  that  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Hughe*  lie  voted  most  of  their  effort*. 
On  thi*  day.  too.  Mr.  Hughes  unwit¬ 
tingly  did  another  thing  that  counted 
against  him  He  had  hi*  picture  taken 
on  the  roof  of  the  San  Francisco 
“Chronicle”  building  in  company  with 
Mr  Crocker.  Mr.  Keeling,  and  Mr.  M 
H.  dr  Young.  This  picture,  spread 
across  six  columns,  was  printed  in  the 
“Chronicle”  the  following  morning 
(Sunday)  and  served  further  to  ac 
rentuate  the  belief  that  Mr.  Hughe- 
had  allied  himself  with  the  ’’regular 
Republicans”  to  the  exclusion  of  John- 
son  and  the  Progressives 

Paint  to  Square  Johnton 

MR  HUGHES  arrived  at  l-os  Angele* 
Sunday  morning.  August  "0  A 
hectic  day  of  re*t  had  been  arranged  for 
him.  He  was  taken  for  a  long  motor 
car  ride  to  Pasadena  and  other  of  the 
various  outlying  suburbs  of  Lot  Angeles, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Crocker  and  Mr. 
Keesling. 

He  arrived  at  the  Virginia  Hotel  | 
at  I-ong  Beach  in  the  afternoon.  The 
manager  of  the  hotel  ira*  a  Rc 
publican  politician.  When  Mr.  Hughe* 
arrived  at  the  hotel.  Governor  Johnson 
was  upstair*.  Mr.  Hughes  did  not 
know  that  Johnson  was  in  the  hotel. 
Mr.  Johnson  knew  that  Hughes  was 
in  the  hotel,  but  Mr.  Johnson  did  not 
know  that  Mr.  Hughes  did  not  know 
that  he  <John*on)  was  in  the  hotel 
Keesling  and  Crocker,  every  one  I 
talked  with  was  convinced,  knew  that 
Johnson  was  in  the  hotel,  but  did 
not  tell  Hughes  Mr.  Hughe*  did  not 
learn  that  Johnson  was  in  the  hotel  at 
I-ong  Beach  until  he  returned  to  I-o* 
Angele*.  Then  he  at  once  sent  his 
train  manager.  Charles  W.  Fa m ham. 
out  to  Long  Beach  to  see  Johnson. 
Keesling  accompanied  Famham.  Mr. 
Crocker  stayed  in  Los  Angele*  with 
Mr.  Hughes 

Governor  Johnson  was  in  Bakersfield 
on  Saturday.  August  19.  His  next 
meeting  was  in  Redlands,  the  following 
Monday  night.  Thi*  gave  him  a  day  of 
rest.  and.  as  usual  when  he  was  within 
striking  distance  of  it.  he  went  to  the 
Hotel  Virginia  at  Long  Beach.  He 
drove  in  his  car  on  Sunday  from  Bakers¬ 
field  to  Long  Beach  with  his  friend*. 
Charles  L  Neumiller  and  Paul  Herric-t, 
and  arrived  at  the  Virginia  Hotel 
about  four  o’clock.  There  was  quite  a 
crowd  round  the  entrance.  _  When  the 
governor  and  hi*  party  registered,  one 
of  them  asked  what  the  crowd  meant, 
and  was  told  that  Mr.  Hughe*  wa*  ex- 
peeled  to  arrive  in  a  few  minutes 
Governor  Johnson  went  up  to  his  room* 
with  hi*  friends,  and  a  number  of  pe-> 
pie  dropped  in  to  see  him.  They  sat  in 
the  governor’s  sitting  room  and  talked. 
While  they  were  there  Mr.  Hughe*  ar¬ 
rived  and  departed.  Later  in  the 
evening,  after  Hughe*  had  got  back 


smut  rosuim;  con- 
tains  all  Hit-  element* 
for  nourishment 
needed  until  lunch 
time. 

Grape-N  uts — con¬ 
taining  as  it  does  oil 
the  rich  nutriment  of 
whole  wheat  anti 
harley,  including 
their  vital  mineral 
elements  for  perfect 
upkeep  of  hotly, 
lira  in  and  nerve  — 
has  often  proved 
more  sustaining  than 
meals  requiring 
more  time  and  work 
to  prepare.  Won¬ 
derfully  delicious! 

Kvcrv  table  should 
have  its  daily  ra- 

w 

tion  of 

Grape-Nuts 

“ There ’s  a  Reason ” 
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I  Lot  Angclr*  and  had  learned  that 
ctnson  was  at  Long  Beach,  Parnham 
tied  up  I  he  governor  on  the  telephone 
IC  «aiil  that  he  wanted  to  come  out- 
AiiMn  cordially  invited  him  to  come. 
i  arrived  with  Mr.  K cosling.  Faro- 
Ui  anil  Johnson  started  upstairs  when 
vnham  asked  that  Keeslintt  might  ac- 
aimny  them  and  be  present  at  the 
(crview.  Johnson  assented  ami  called 
hi*  friend*.  Neumiller  und  llerriot. 
iJ  all  of  them  went  up  to  the  gov 
X"f'*  sitting  room,  where  they  talked 
.r  an  hour  and  a  half, 

■Anson  ‘h  Four-Square  Position 

nearly  us  1  can  make  out.  Johnson 
l  legal)  the  conversation  by  telling 
imham  that  he  wante<l  to  make  it 
nr  to  him  thut  it  was  not  necessary 
r  his  political  success  to  preside  at 
iy  meeting  of  Mr.  Hughes's;  that  the 
Vide  of  the  State  would  not  wish 
.  ir  governor  to  break  through  a  tor¬ 
si  in  order  that  he  might  shine  in 
mhos’*  reflected  light,  He  went  on 
uy  thut  had  he  known  in  advaneo 
ut  Rowell  intended  to  suggest  that 
i.  Johnson,  should  preside  at  the  San 
nncifcco  meeting  the  suggestion  would 
■•r  have  l«n  made.  I  know  that  the 
rivor  did  write  Rowell  u  letter  up 
raiding  him  for  making  the  auggr*- 
on  Johnson  udded  that  he  wus  for 
.•hes  and  would  continue  to  lie  for 
i.'hes,  but  thut  Crocker  and  Keosling 
cl  done  the  presidential  candidate 
r»m  harm  in  California  and  had  al- 

•  ly  lost  him  aueh  a  great  number  of 
:•*  (hat  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
ild  U>  won  buck;  that  he  strongly 
•h«d  for  Hughes's  success,  and  th.' 

•  would  continue  his  ndwmicv  and  do 
.  utmost  In  Mr.  Hughes's  behalf.  He 
itu  to  Purnhuin  that  Hr  Hughe*  trip 
Mif  bren  h >*./  bp  Furnbnnt  anil  here. 

•  V  anil  th/wr  lifting  with  H  "in.  ant  far 
i  bear /it  of  llughee,  hat  that  the  / 

1  *  rant  rot  in  tVifiYumui.  He  churg«*l 
■dmg  with  having  said  that  the  Rc- 
Ut  icun  lenders  would  be  for  Wilson  if 
commonest  courtesies  were  *hown 

Progressive*.  Heeding  interp . I 

ml  declared  that  he  had  merely  stated 
ut  Republicans  would  revolt  if  Hugh-*- 
il  anything  to  do  with  Progressive- 
After  this  hml  gone  an  for  some  time 
urnhnm  tidd  the  governor  that  Mr 
l.i/heo  had  changed  hi*  Itinerary  and 
"ild  hold  u  meting  at  Sacramento, 
M  he  nuggcitrd  that  Johnson  might 
lire  and  preside  at  that  meeting  Ac- 
•Img  to  one  account  that  was  given 
ic.  Kuril  hint  then  turned  to  Kc-ding 
rid  said:  "Would  you  object  to  that?" 
t  Keesling  made  no  dell  rule  reply, 
•hnson,  I  understand,  suggested  that 
ie  invitation  should  come  from  Mr 
/hi'*. 

hnnlly,  Knrnham  and  Keesling  left 
ml  returneil  to  Mr.  Hughe*  at  Los 
'/ele*,  but  throughout  the  nest  day 

•  re  were  repented  telephone  ennversa- 

•  ns  between  Mr.  Knrnhnm  and  (iov. 
•nor  Johnson's  secretary  in  an  rn- 
mvor  to  make  some  arrnni'cment.  Tin* 
ily  definite  fiord  of  thi*  to  which  I 
> •••  access  is  this  telegram  from  tin. 

■'  r  Johnson  to  Mr  Firnhnm.  which 
And  on  the  fl'es  of  telegrams  put  at 
y  disposal  by  Chairman  Wtllcnx: 
“Your  early  telephone  message  from 
in  L»iego  this  morning  suggesting  that 
wire  Sir.  Hughes  and  that  he  would 
■pond,  a»  well  as  your  suggestion  last 
cht.  that  1  go  to  Siicrnmento  and  there 
-side  at  Mr  Hughes',  meeting,  I  have 
'Ught  of  most  carefully.  It  goes  wifh- 

it  saying  that  I  wish  and  have  wished 
■  vtond  to  Mr.  Hughes  a  most  cordial 
id  hearty  welcome  to  California  and 
at  in  view  of  my  advocacy  of  him  I 
•uld  be  very  glad  to  present  him  to  my 
How  citizens  and  to  state  to  them  the 
'sons  of  mv  advocacy.  Until  now  it 
!»  been  rendered  impossible  for  me  to 
i  cither.  The  men  s urraunding  Mr 
illir*  in  Ci'titornin  anil  tr  ho  ha  •*  hern 
rhnrtit  af  Ilia  tear  are  murh  marr  in- 
rrat  eil  iu  mg  it e  (rat  than  in  Mr. 
■iphes'a  rlertion.  anil  thru  hart  «<("V 
•i'll  fi  if  eat  hath  pnbtirtp  unit  pri<-it»eft> 
•<t  (beg  would  cote  for  Mr.  It'ifivn  if 
r  coin /tones  t  rourteeiea  were  ex- 
/ii’geil  between  Mr.  Hagbe •  and  my- 
'(.  At  this  late  day.  when  both  our 
•icraries  are  full  und  lived  and  on  the 
e  of  Mr.  Hughes's  departure  from 
ilifarnia,  for  me.  even  at  your  sng- 
••tion,  to  wire  Mr  Hughes  and  for 
m  'o  reply  and  for  me  to  preside  at 
«  Sncramento  meting  would  be  mis- 
lerstood  and  misinterpreted  and  ms- 
i  uslv  distorted.  I  have  just  been  in- 
rrned  that  to-night’s  meeting  ha*  been 
l'-.rntely  staged  for  a  Booth  demon- 
r-f  ion  hv  'he  •  erv  neop*e  who  protes* 
m-v  wish  Mr.  Hughe-'s  California  trio 
"reed  from  local  inndidarie*.  Such 


a  thing  in  my  behalf  I.  of  course,  would 
not  tolerate  or  permit,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  open  to  the  unjust  accusation 
that  I  have  attrmptrd  it.  With  kindest  I 
regards  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Hughes  I 
and  with  best  wishes  for  hi*  success.  I  | 
am.  very  sincerely  yours. 

Hiram  J«.iin.«>.\\" 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Hughes  to  meet 
Governor  Johnson  was  the  last  un¬ 
toward  event  of  his  stay  in  California.  | 
Mr.  Hughes  spoke  at  l.u*  Angeles  the 
following  Monday  night  anJ  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  Tuesday.  Jack  Higgins,  a  local  I 
politician,  who  had  lues  discharged  , 
from  the  State  I'rinting  Office  by  Gov-  ] 
ernor  Johnson,  preside.!  at  the  Sacra-  > 
mento  meeting,  ami  the  only  men  who 
»at  on  the  platform  were  Civ  »cr  and  J 
Keesling — this  in  Governor  Johnson’* 
home  town,  where  he  »»*  born  and  ( 
where,  unlike  the  prophet,  he  is  honored  , 
in  hi*  own  country! 

That  finished  Mr.  Hughe*'*  tour  in 
Californio.  Mr.  Crocker  and  Mr.  K-e* 
ling  stayed  with  him  until  the  end.  Ami  j 
the  following  week  Johnson  won  at  the  i 
primaries  and  thereby  won  control  of 
the  State  orgnniialion.  Kceshng  and 
the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee  went  out  of  otf  e;  Chener  | 
Rowell  wa*  m.ole  RepuMi-an  State 
Chairman,  and  a  n»»  State  Central 
Committee  w.is  formed 

The  new  chairman  and  his  a- -■elates  | 
had  no  illusion*  about  the  state  of  mind 
that  prevailed  in  California  after  Mr. 
Hughes's  visit  They  frankly  and 
votummoudy  told  Wester*  Republican 
Cumimign  headquarter*  at  Chicago  and  ; 
Mr.  Willrox,  the  National  Chairman  a‘ 
New  York,  the  dt!Tu'k<ltir«  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  mu  te  appeal*  for  Progressive  j 
•Maker*  who  were  supporting  Hughe*. 
They  had  no  doubt  al-MJt  Johnson ’«  I 
election,  but  told  Mr.  Willcov  they  mu«t  | 
renter  their  effort*  on  an  endeavor  to 
make  Mr.  Hughe*  -uces*-- f ul.  W.  II. 
Crocker,  National  Committeeman  for 
the  State,  lurre-l  over  to  Mr.  Rowell'* 
committee  $,.,?..i>i>0.  I  was  told  that  at 
l he  time  Mr.  Cr-skcr  stipulated  that  i 
he  should  have  a  repo  rotative  on  the  I 
finance  commit t.-e  of  the  State  Com- 
tniltrs*  ami  dedgnotrd  Milton  II  Ksbrrg. 
Mr.  Kriwrg  >'  n.erptc|  and  name, 
■huirmnn  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Chairman  Willrni  sent  $111,000  from  the 
National  Committee.  Am  ther  f  I 
wa*  sent  by  the  Republican  National 
Senatorinl  <Vmmitls«  for  Johnson's 
campaign,  with  the  pr-vi-o  that  any 
part  of  it  that  wan  n>4  nes  ted  by  John¬ 
son  for  hi-  ramp-invi  -Would  j 

•e  turned  over  to  the  Stole  Comm  it  lev.  i 
John-on  turn.d  over  the  whole  -urn 
In  addition  to  this  the  Stale  ' 

Committee  cdUctrd  marly 
more,  I  «.*  tobl,  *•>  »h.ii  it*  total  cam¬ 
paign  fund  wa*  I* tween  #*IO.**0  and  1 
.mill  After  the  rkrtio!i.  Mr.  K«-  I 
berg.  Mr.  Cr«»kcr'*  repr« -entative.  who 
ns  chairm.in  of  the  Finance  Committee 
had  control  of  all  dtdmr—  ment-.  made  a 
public  *t.itrment  in  which  he  said  that  1 
''not  one  dollar  of  the  fund*  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  State  Central  Committee  wa*  j 
expended  for  the  John-on  poster*  HOT  in  i 
the  campaign  for  United  Slate*  senator.”  I 

Hughes  raid  the  Penalty 

RAY  BKVJAMIN.  assistant  attorney 
general. divulged  that  l»forc  the  new 
Rcpablican  committee  o>uld  get  phone 
service  or  send  a  message  by  Western 
Union  it  had  to  pay  a  fT.70  telephone 
bill  and  a  $30©  telegraph  bill  incurred 
by  the  Keesling  State  Central  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  new  committee  a!«o  had  to  fettle  1 
unpaid  bill*  totaling  Jl.OtiO  incurred  by 
the  former  committee  two  years  before. 

On  October  S  Chairman  Rowel!  wrote 
to  Hamid  Irkc*  at  National  Republican 
Campaign  headquarter*  in  Chicago: 

"Crocker  ha*  asked  me  during  the 
last  week  at  least  two  hundred  time*, 
with  almost  Karful  earnestness,  if  1 
could  not  bring  Johnson  around  to  real 
campaigning  for  Hughes.  I  hare  com¬ 
pelled  mv-elf  to  he  patient  enough  to 
reply  to  him  <  ich  one  of  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  times  that  that  which  he  imped 
Johnson  would  do  in  the  future  John¬ 
son  wa*  in  fact  now  <loing  and  had  been 
doing,  and  to  explain  each  time  in  de¬ 
tail  just  exactly  what  Johnson  wa*  do-  i 
ing  and  saying.  I  *u‘D*ct  that  if  I 
were  to  repeat  the  process  some  five  * 
hundred  or  a  thousand  times  more  it 
might  ultimately  penetrate,  but  mv 
many  year*  of  experience  with 
Crocker’s  m-rital  pner— c-  leave  me 
doubtful  even  aMut  that. 

“•  -  •  Some  old-line  Republican  news¬ 
paper*  in  th.*  State  are  not  merely 
»mittine  to  support  John-on.  but  are 
.••ct-iallv  refusing  to  print  news  on  be-  | 
,*>a!f  of  Hughes  if  it  incidentally  brings  - 
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Night  Latches 
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Cabinet  Locks 
Motor  Car  Locks 
Bank  Locks 
Chain  Hoists 
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HARMO 


A  PIPE  BLEND 


Theodore  Roosevelt  on  Septemlxij 
which  contained  the  following : 

.  Thu  hot  thing  that  could  hi 
happened  to  Mr.  Hughes's  candela 
in  California  and  to  a  lc;er  extent! 
other  parts  of  the  nation  *»«  Cover* 
Johnson's  nomination  on  the  Rep  1 1  •  >o 
ticket  here.” 

Hum  the  reader  now  think  it  MCI 
nary  to  ascribe  treachery  to  (iovirn 
Johnson  or  to  the  Rowell  State  i  • 
tial  Committee  to  account  for  k 
Hughes's  defeat  in  California?  Aft 
the  mo«t  painstaking  invcatigution. 
was  unable  to  lind  any  prool  or  ■ 
deuce  that  Johnson  or  Rowell  )i:n!  t 
t rayed  Hughe*.  I  .readily  obtain 
from  Johnson's  opponents  details  of  p 
lilical  conditions  which  would  in.  u 
for  Mr  lliigheii'a  defeat  Nobody  it  <  u 
fornia  except  General  Harrison  (in 
Otis  would  permit  me  to  quote  him  l 
name  a*  charging  that  Johnson  m 
Rowell  had  knifed  Hughes,  and  tier.r 
Otis  did  not  (jive  me  any  proof  or  v 
deuce  hevond  his  published  stall  tin 
Mr.  Iluifhes  lost  California  bi-cat--  I 
filled  to  recognize  or  associate  h  n 
srlf  with  the  Progressive  leader*  - 
the  State  while  he  was  there  T 
projrressive,  independent  vote  is  li 
dominant  and  controlling  elenn  nt 
California— Mr.  Iluglii'  not  only  u 
not  »eek  It  hut  offended  It.  Ill'  ilef 
was  the  lofical.  inexorable  result.  I 
Identified  himself  with  the  "rrgulur  I 
publican”  minority  and  paid  the  penul 


A  Pill 


Of  course  a  Blend  tdstes  belter 

Each  of  the  several  toba^ciw  in  this  pirv  hhnJ  i 
in  Rivnitf  Harmony  its  cool  anJ  characterful  flavor  One  u 
exquisite  aroma  — one  for  iu  “fruity”  richix  •*— one  for 
pungency — one  Ixvumc  of  it*  unusual  (ttivtis  -s— ai*J  i  i 
mellow  "hudy." 

The  rcult  i*  a  new,  more  delicious  flavor— a  R»v«. 
smokers  call  "rich  mildness.”  No  one  tobacco  hy  itvlf  oo 
you  such  flavor.  It  requires  a  blend. 

If  you  think  you  have  heen  enjoying  a  pipe  -moke  r. 
one  tubte.o,  fust  try  Harmony  a  blend  of  five  t»biec*«. 


The  Railroad  Problem 


out  the  curves  and  reducing  the  erndes 
in  his  tracks,  by  multiplying  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  his  yards  and  terminals  all 
at  trreat  coat.  Throe  thinifs  have  made 
the  loo  ear.  b.oouuin-capu.ity  freight 
tram  not  merely  a  |>ossibility  but  an 
xuiMmic  necessity. 

Last  w  inter  when  the  State  of  Illinois 
seriously  considered  legislation  limiting 
train  lengths  the  president  of  one  of  its 
create*!  railroad*  went  down  into  the 
•out hern  part  of  the  State  and  said: 
"l>o  you  wish  us  to  discard  these  strong 
new  locomotives  that  we  have  Inn 
huildinic?  l»o  you  wish  us  to  return 
to  the  smsll  enrn.es  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  agxil  It  would  l*e  inefficient 
and  wasteful  to  use  our  modern  loromo- 
live*  for  the  shortlenglh  trains,  and 
sooner  or  later  you  would  have  to  (ear 
the  cost  of  the  discarded  equipment. 
State  laws  may  he  erratic.  Economic 
laws  never  a  re.  They  are  n»  fixed  as 
the  laws  of  nature  or  of  science.” 

The  State  of  Illinois  took  heed  of 
what  this  man  and  his  fellows  said  and 
killed  the  ridiculous  legislation.  Hut 
it  is  bv  no  means  dead  in  some  of  the 
other  States  of  the  Union. 

Conflicting  Railroad  Dcciuion « 

THE  conflicts  between  State  authori¬ 
ties  that  we  hj>c  noticed  already 
have  home  directly  upon  the  railroad's 
earning*.  The  ronfbrtinir  intrastate 
rates  have  borne  far  more  deeply  and 
far  more  dangerously  upon  them. 
Indiana  lone  since  fix-*!  the  dcmurraec 
penalty  at  SI  a  day  f»r  e-ich  car  which 
a  railroad  failed  to  furnish  a  shipper: 
North  Dakota  made  it  $2;  while 
Kansas  and  North  Carolina  fixed  it  at 
So  a  day.  Unscientific  is  hardly  the 
word  for  such  rate  making. 

If  these  rank  discrepancies  in  the 
manhandling  of  rates  hy  the  various 
States  only  affected  their  own  terri¬ 
tories.  it  would  be  quite  bad  enough. 
Unfortunately  they  |>iay  sad  and  con¬ 
stant  haxoc  with  interstate  rates,  al¬ 
ways  delicate  and  budded  many  times 
upon  local  or  State  conditions  I  have 
but  to  refer  you  to  Justice  Hughes'* 
decision  il  the  so-called  .Minnesota 
rate  ca-e  He  showed  how  this  arbi¬ 
trary  local  outgrowth  of  the  obsolete 
doctrine  of  State  right*  worked  to  the 
utter  and  absolute  detriment  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  And  vet  in  the  six 
long  year*  while  that  ca-e  was  pend¬ 
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ing  the  Great  Northern  and  North-' 
Pacific  companies  lust  more  tlmn  • 
000,0(10— a  sum  of  money  never  t<> 
re-co* -red  from  their  shippers  us  n  r- 
»ult  of  the  State 'a  unsustamed  r<  i 
lions  in  freight  rates. 

No  better  argument  has  ever  I— 

I  turned  for  making  the  pow-er*  i 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commit, 
absolute  and  supreme. 

The  Railroadn'  Cragcr 

^JO  wonder,  then,  the  railroader-  n 
praying  that  a  wav  may  be  fin 
and  found  Boon  for  lifting  the  rii!  i 
authority  over  them  out  of  the  hum 
of  the  forty-five  different  State  !<>n  r< 

of  control  who  never  have  . . I  in 

who  apparently  can  never  be  made  i 
agree  on  any  one  form  of  proo-Jur- 
and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  tl 
forty-sixth— the  very  competent  ref¬ 
lating  board  down  at  Washington  - 
Inrgx-d  and  strengthened  for  it*  i  < 
burden.  The  Interstate  C-nim<  r. 
Commission  ha*  never  shown  n  t< 
enry  toward  freak  rulings.  It*  i 
has  hern  taken  with  genuinely  imp'i 
tant  matters.  On  them  it  has  r  ■ 
itself  to  it*  present  high  degree  of  - 
cicncy.  It  has  *hoxxn  itself  capable  • 
studying  the  details  of  complin' 
transportation  problems  and  ren-lerr 
decision*  of  great  practical  sen*' 

But  the  scope  and  therefore  the  <• ' 
ciency  of  the  Interstate  Commo 
Commission  is  closely  hemmed  in 
existing  law*.  The  recent  crisis  t. 
t  ween  the  railroud*  and  the  f- 
great  brotherhoods  of  their  employ- 
brought  this  limitation  sharply  to 
fore  It  is,  therefore,  dually  • 
tial  that  the  power  and  scope  of  • 
Fe-leral  commission  be  broadened  . 
well  a*  lieing  made  superior  to  those  - 
the  State  regulatory  bourds. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  pi  . 
res*  that  President  Wilson  already 
making  toward  the  first  of  these  n* 
sarv  immediate  reliefs  to  the  latlr  - 
of  the  land. 

If  Congress  shall  be  persuadi-d  ti¬ 
the  entire  control  of  the  rai>r->. 
should  be  placed  in  the  hand*  -if  j 
enlarged  and  strengthened  lnt-*r-%< 
Commerce  Commission  and  xxii.  I 
definite  step*  to  such  an  end.  it  w 
hax-c  earned  the  thanks  of  every  n 
who  ha*  ma-le  an  honest  study  of  1 
situation.  Such  a  commission,  ch-tt 
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writer*  sold  her  at  public  auction.  *nd  | 
an  optimist  named  Havens  l«*ught  her 
in  for  twenty  thousand  dollar*.  He 
figured  on  dredging  a  channel  from  the 
•hip  out  to  deep  water,  and  accordingly  I 
let  a  contract  for  the  job  at  a  price  of  j 
forty  thousand  dollar*  And  then  they  1 
ran  up  ngain.t  a  snag." 

Q'lieley  sormrd  to  chuckle 

'“It  •cent  the  It'  i, •fee  Lnt-it  had  had 
the  effrontery  to  s-uat  on  private  land  i 
If*  a  fact.  Somebody  owned  a  number 
of  Galveston  City  water  lots  down  that 
way.  and  when  they  started  to  dredce 
the  channel  they  had  to  get  permission 
from  the  owner  Then  it  developed 
that  some  fellow  whom  Haven*  had  out¬ 
bid  for  the  steamer  had  leaded  those 
tidelar.d*  for  twenty  year*  at  a  rental 
of  fiftv  dollars  a  year  and  set  up  a 
claim  for  the  O'mfce  I«<m*  as  jetsam 
which  belonced  to  him  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  had  floated  up  on  his  land. 
However,  in  order  to  «|o  the  right  thing, 
he  offered  Haven*  five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  steamer,  which  the  latter,  of 
course,  refused.  They  fought  with 
their  li*ts  at  fir-t  and  then  took  their 
■luarrcl  into  court.  It  dragged  from 
one  court  to  the  other,  and  what  with 
appeals,  demurrers,  writs  of  probable 
error,  delays,  continuances,  and  all  the 
I  other  hundred  and  one  things  a  cun¬ 
ning  lawyer  can  think  of.  the  case  wa« 
in  court  five  year*  before  Havens  final- 
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>n  one  front  the  loss  or  gain 
f  a  few  hundred  feet  is  sign¬ 
ificant;  on  another  front  the 
*s  or  gain  of  a  province  rela- 
ively  unimportant.  Why? 

low  confusing  to  the  reader 
t  ho  eagerly  seeks  from  news 
upers  and  magazines  a  lucid 
'(inception  of  the  meaning  and 
irogress  of  the  Great  War! 

ivery  live  American 

is  eager  to  know 

I*o  know  why,  what,  how.  1 1  'hy 
>  a  hig  gain  on  one  front  some- 
:iutes  less  vital  than  a  small  loss 
•a  another  ?  What  are  the  po- 
itical  and  social  factors  in  the 
ivarr  How  does  recent  Ku  re¬ 
peal*  history  hear  on  the  con- 
ict?  It  this  likely  to  be  the 
In  w  ar  ?  II  'hat  is  its  lesson  to 
America?  We  are  publishing 
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io  «ati»f>  lhe*c  «|u*iie*.  I'he*e  books 
«|«j»  you  how  lar  diplomat*  and  king* 
«cu-  responsible forth* cataclysm;  how 
far  deeper-heated  fact*  are  explanatory. 
You  iw  the  Balkan  tangle  untangled, 
the  Kliglnh-Gcrmari  ennuty  made  dear, 
•ve  action  of  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Rumania 
explained. 

Then,  you  have  the  «*«>'*  magrihrent  and 
terrible  panorama  unrolled.  In  H.e  air  and 
.  uilir  the  ocean,  from  the  North  ><-*  lo  the 
>outh  Sea*,  from  the  mud  of  Polish  marches 
it  the  core  of  African  Junglea.  Complete, 
a 'thentic.  Impartial.  A  *u»v  told  with  the 
»n.e  ot  the  whole,  yet  full  of  little  intimate 
human  touche*,  and  the  account  of  the.aro- 
:  digit*  continuallyconnected  tip  with  thepo- 
iio  .il  and  to*  lal  factor*  behind  them!  A 
multitude  of  extluih*  photograph*  and 
map*  The  meaning  <>t  the  cond.  i 
tor  our  own  political  and  coinmer- 
future 

Lei  u*  tell  you  all  about  ,,  »  . 

tkU  remarkable  »el  of 
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tactics  commenced  all  over  again.  with 
Havens  holding  off  from  awarding  a 
new  contract  to  another  dredger  man 
until  he  was  certain  he  wouldn't  have 
to  pay  two  dredger  bills  instead  of  one 
Finally  his  persecutor  settled  the  out¬ 
rageous  ouarrel  by  dyinir.  and,  by  stipu¬ 
lation  with  hi*  executors.  Havens  paid 
the  expense*  of  the  litigation,  and  the 
*uit  wa*  dismissed. 

“Havens  was  now  ready  to  go  ahead 
and  dredge  the  channel  from  the  ship 
oat  to  deep  water,  so  he  lei  a  new  con¬ 
tract.  and  the  channel  was  half  d redyed 
•vhen  Havens  complicated  mal'ers  by 
going  bu*t  Of  course  the  dredging 
work  ceased  instantly,  and  the  con¬ 
tractor  promptly  libeled  the  Du ndee 
Lottie  to  protect  his  claim  for  work 
already  performed.  That  meant  a  law- 
sui*  Hth  the  re  e:ver  for  the  Havens 
inU  rests,  and  of  course  the  contractor 
lost,  since  his  libel  could  not  lie  ayainst 
the  ship,  it  heiny  armies!,  T  believe, 
that  the  vessel  could  have  no  possible 
connection  with  that  channel  until  it 
should  have  been  completed  and  the 
I  channel  used  by  the  ship!  Neverthe¬ 
less  they  did  use  enough  of  it  to'  h*ul 
the  l*t,ie  out  through  the  old  woolen 
railroad  bridges  across  those  tide  flats 
before  the  new  cement  causeway  almul 
to  be  built  should  fence  the  ship  in  for¬ 
ever. 

"Durfaff  all  these  years  a  watchman 
was  maintained  al-oard  the  vessel. 
Havens's  affairs  were  in  such  a  snarl 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
straighten  them  out.  so  his  assets  were 
sold  for  the  lieneflt  of  all  concerned,  and 
the  creditors  settled  with  the  estate  for 
twenty-five  renta  on  the  dollar.  Inri- 
dentally  they  Bold  the  Pun dee  Lassie  as 
(  *hc  lay  for  five  thousand  dollars  to  a 
I  Galveston  optimist,  who  promptly  went 
|  aboard  her  to  Hoc,  in  order  to  ru»rd 
his  pronertv.  Shortly  af'er  the  out- 
I  *>reiik  of  *he  European  W ~r  this  man 
add  the  P  We*  Resale  to  a  Ran  Fran- 
elsco  concern  known  as  the  West  Coast 
Navigation  Company,  and  the  West 
Coast  people  mu*t  have  struck  a  anag. 
for  they  ha-en't  done  a  thing  with  her 
)  —at  least  they  hadn't  up  to  six  months 
aro — and  only  the  other  day  I  heard 
•he  arms  for  anle  again  ” 

•'That's  miehtv  interesting.”  Pop  de¬ 
clared.  "I  know  the  West  C«a«t  Navi¬ 
gation  pennle  very  well  That  company 
is  a  new  concern;  It  doesn't  own  anv 
vessels,  hut  has  been  ch'r'**ring  stc-m 
schooners  and  operating  them  on  the 
West  Coast.  I'*s  mv  opinion  these  people 
*  haven't  rnourh  ready  money  to  aaler 
I  the  Dundee  Lassie.  and  pmliphlv.  after 
finding  they  had  Id  Mm  off  more  than 
they  could  chew,  decided  to  se'l  her  and 
get  their  money  hack." 

“Thevll  never  get  it.  Captain  Bates 
If  they’re  stuck  with  the-r  harcpin.  no 
business  man  will  pnv  for  her  what  she 
cost  them.  Nobody  likes  to  buy  a  pig  in 
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“Welt.  I  might  buy  this  one  if  I  think 
I  can  pry  the  pig  out  of  the  poke.”  Pop 
rmlied.  “I'll  l«e  going  hack  to  Ran 
Francisco  in  al>out  a  week,  and  I'll  just 
m-ikc  it  my  business  to  take  the  south¬ 
ern  mute  and  r»  over  to  Galveston  for 
a  look  at  this  Dundee  fawif.  I  dare 
•ay  the  West  Coast  people  have  a 
watchman  aboard;  otherwise  hay  pi¬ 
rates  will  have  stripped  her." 

“She  might  be  worth  investigation." 
Quie!ey  agreed,  and  the  talk  drifted  to 
other  matters. 

AS  the  G.  H.  *  S.  A.  train  rolled  over 
the  causeway  that  connects  Galves¬ 
ton  Island  with  the  mainland.  Pop 
Bute*,  gating  out  the  window  of  his 
stateroom,  caught  hi*  first  glimpse  of 
the  Dundee  /^.n'f.  She  lay  about  two 
cable  lengths  off  the  causeway,  almost 
on  an  even  keel;  evidently  a  resting 

Cr  had  been  dredged  for  her.  and  she 
been  hauled  into  the  hole  at  flood 
tide,  the  sand  had  shoaled  up  around 
her.  and  she  was  taking  her  long  rest 
in  its  soft  embrace.  It  was  ebb  tide 
now.  and  in  the  sand  under  the  Ice  of 
her  towering  rusty  red  freeboard  two 
boys  were  prospecting  for  clams.  One 
might  walk  right  out  to  her  from  the 
island.  From  her  galley  a  thin  wisp  of 
smoke  rose  lazllr.  proving  she  was  in 
charge  of  a  watchman  who  lived  aboard 
at  Galveston.  Pop  alighted 


from  the  train,  checked  his  bspnige 
the  station,  and  chartered  a  laxicnti 
a  cruise  to  the  beach  off  which 
Dundee  !a iss/e  was  lying.  Am 
here,  he  left  the  taxi  to  await  hi* 
turn  and  strode  out  across  the  * 
sands  to  the  vessel,  walked  around 
twice,  and  examined  her  critically.  1 
companion  ladder  hung  over  her  at 
board  side  at  a  steep  angle  and  rear! 
within  a  dozen  feet  of  the  sand; 
Jacob’s  ladder  dangled  from  'he  In 
ing  stage  to  the  sand,  so.  havimr  r 
pleted  his  outside  survey.  Pop  dim 
aboard  and  presented  himself  «t 
galley  door.  An  aged  individual  of  i 
doubted  salt-water  antecedents  and 
possessor  of  a  wooden  leg  was  vs  i* 
the  galley  frying  some  chops  on  top 
the  range 

'•Hello,  there,"  Pop  saluted  h 
“Are  you  the  watchman?" 

"Aye.  Likewise  the  whole  crew." 

“May  I  inspect  the  ship?" 

"YFp.  providing  you  don't  steal  < 
anchor*  or  the  main  bearin'*  out  of  < 
engine,  or  the  winches."  lie  chuck 
at  his  feeble  jest;  evidently  it  win 
of  long  standing.  "I  don’t  go  below 
account  o’  my  timber  toe,"  he  explnir 
and  reached  for  a  lantern,  which 
lighted  and  handed  Pop.  "Dyni. 
ain’t  been  run  for  so  long  we're  all  < 
of  juice,"  he  continued.  "Look  i 
over  to  your  heart's  content.  I  ilnasc 
leave  these  here  chops.' " 

Pop  took  the  lantern  and  dim 
down  into  the  dark,  ill-smelling,  n 
neglected  engine  room.  His  lant* 
showed  him  n  fair  assortment  of  t<- 
each  in  Its  place  on  the  engine-r»< 
bulkhead.  The  furnace  doors  swu 
open,  revealing  the  aahes  ami  clink- 
of  her  last  cruise,  her  two  big  Sen' 
boilers  towered  above  him,  the  nshe-' 
covering  on  them  cracked  anil  hang 
in  festoons  at  the  corners  like  n  r 
doll  that  has  been  worried  by  an  Of 
getic  pup;  her  ash  bucket,  with  a  *  . 
shovel  •licking  out  of  It.  swung  fr  - 
the  end  of  the  hoist,  and  the  Imp. 
had  rusted  out  of  it.  Her  engines  m 
pumps  were  completely  covered  with 
thick  coaling  of  heavy  grease  to  pr 
vent  the  salt  air  from  detcrlomt 
'hem,  and  she  hud  considerable  con' 
her  hunker*. 

HAVING  completed  a  cursory  .un< 
of  theengine  room,  Pop  next  eraa 
down  the  shaft  alley  and  examined  tl 
shaft  and  stuffing  box.  There  were  i 
rraeks  or  flaws  in  the  shaft  that  I 
could  »eo  and  not  a  sign  of  Ivaksi 
around  the  stuffing  box.  When  I 
sounded  the  well,  he  found  no  w*t> 
in  the  htlgos.  Whatever  cargo  t» 
vessel  had  alioard  when  the  hurries 
tore  her  away  from  the  dock  had,  < 
course,  long  since  In-cn  removed.  I 
his  peregrination*  around  the  ms 
deck  Pop  found  she  was  well  c-|iiipi“ 
with  cargo  booms  and  winches,  the 
latter,  like  the  engines,  being  careful 
smothered  in  grease  and  small  woo- 
houses  built  over  them  to  protect  Out 
from  the  elements.  Her  standing  rig 
ping  was  in  surprisingly  good  ship 
although  Pop  realised  that  ru*l  h» 
doubtless  eaten  fur  into  the  heart  of 
and  that  in  order  to  play  perfectly 
he  should  figure  on  renewing  all  of  h- 
running  gear.  She  had  a  handsome' 
linishrd  pilot  house,  a  large  chart  ns m 
and  u  commodious  bridge,  with  e»” 
lent  accommodations  for  the  crew,  si 
the  damage  done  to  her  l»«w  p.al* 
when  she  crashed  through  the  bridg* 
was  trifling,  as  Quigley  had  stated.  A 
in  all,  Pop  figured  that  even  if  be  h-> 
to  renew  her  plate*  down  to  and  ineUi 
ing  the  garboards,  seventy -live  » 
•and  dollars  would  be  a  liberal  sum  I- 
allow  for  placing  her  in  commis* 
figuring  fifty  thousand  dollar-  at  r- 
outside  for  diedging  a  channel  out  ’ 
deep  water,  and  twenty-live  thousand  j 
the  purchase  price  of  the  vw»l 
would  coat  him  a  hundred  and  lilt 
thousand  dollars — a  trifling  sum. 
deed,  to  pay  for  a  vessel  worth  a  m 
lion  dollars  the  day  he  could  put  h<- 
on  the  berth  to  take  a  cargo. 

“I  guess  III  go  after  the  old  girl, 
was  the  conclusion  at  which  Pop  •' 
rived.  He  returned  the  lantern  to  t 
watchman,  together  with  *uit»i 
largess,  and  went  back  to  the  «  ’ 
That  night  he  hoarded  the  train  ‘  ' 
San  Francisco,  where,  shortly  after  >■ 
arrival,  he  purchased  the  latest  ch»' 
of  Galveston  Harbor,  and  bun- 
around  through  shipping  office*  u- 
he  found  an  old  copy  of  Lloyd'*  Bcc 
ter  containing  a  detailed  descript  if1 
the  Dundee  Louie.  He  found  her  to  ■ 
316  feet  long,  40  feet  6  Inches  »> 
and  20  feet  8  inches  depth  of  hold.  *i" 
(Continued  on  poye  28) 
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How  Hudson  Super- Six 

Saved  the  Six 

A  Review  of  the  Crisis  in  Motordom 

Only  engineers  knew  it,  but  a  year  ago  a  crisis  impended  in  Motor* 
dom.  The  light-weight  Six — long  the  favorite  type — was  waning  in 
popularity.  The  trend  was  towards  Eights  and  Twelves.  It 
seemed  for  a  time  that  certain  limitations  would  force  the  Six 
out  of  the  field.  Note  how  the  Super-Six  reversed  that  condition. 


For  years  the  Light  Six  was 
the  leading  type.  Hudson 
was  its  foremost  exponent. 

It  was  so  much  smoother 
than  former  types  that  enthu¬ 
siasts  called  it  finality. 

But  it  never  fulfilled  expec¬ 
tations.  It  nowhere  near  ended 
vibration.  It  won  hardly  a 
record.  About  every  perform¬ 
ance  record  that  counted  — 
save  a  few  won  by  V-types— 
was  still  held  by  Fours. 

Multi-Cylinders  Came 

At  that  juncture  Hudson  en¬ 
gineers  and  numerous  others 

begantobuild  V-type  motors. 
That  is.  two  Fours  or  two  Sixes 
so  set  at  angles  as  to  combat 
the  Six  limitations. 

The  trouble,  remember,  with 
all  types  yet  developed,  lay 
in  excessive  vibration.  That 
caused  friction  and  wear.  It 
lessened  power  and  endurance. 
The  object  of  the  new  types 
the  Eights  and  Twelves  was 
to  minimize  that  waste. 

Numerous  upper-grade  cars 
adopted  them.  The  Hudson 
shop  had  its  V-typcs  perfected. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the 
fate  of  the  Six  was  sealed. 

Then  Came  the 
Super-Six 

But  early  in  1915  Hudson 
engineers  discovered  the  cause 


of  motor  vibration.  And  they 
set  out  to  remedy  it  in  a  new. 
mathematical  way. 

In  June  they  applied  for  a 
patent.  In  December  the  pat¬ 
ent  was  granted.  It  gave  Hud¬ 
son  control  of  a  basic  invention 
which  solved  the  problems  bet¬ 
ter  than  anyone  had  dreamed. 

It  added  80  per  cent  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  best  Six  ever 
built.  That  is.  to  its  power 
and  endurance.  It  gave  the 
new  Six  the  Super-Six— a  su¬ 
premacy  too  great  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned. 

The  First  Year's 
Result 

The  Hudson  Super- Six  has 
been  on  the  market  a  year  now. 
It  has  won  all  worth-while 
records  that  is.  records  made 
with  a  stock  motor.  In  speed, 
power  and  endurance,  in  hill¬ 
climbing  and  quick  accelera¬ 
tion.  it  has  out-performed  all 
other  types.  It  won  the  chief 
record — the  24-hour  record  - 
by  a  margin  of  52  per  cent. 

It  twice  broke  all  endurance 
records  in  a  round  trip  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York. 
It  ran  7000  miles  at  over  80 
miles  an  hour  without  showing 
any  wear  on  the  bearings. 

It  has  gained  the  supreme 
place  in  Motordom.  It  has 
come  to  out-sell  any  other 
front-rank  car.  It  is  now  out¬ 


performing  all  rival  cars  for 
25.000  owners. 

Today  every  man  who  seeks 
the  best  in  a  fine  car  must 
choose  the  Hudson  Super-Six. 

Not  Like  Other 
Sixes 

But  don’t  confuse  the  Super- 
Six  with  Sixes  of  the  old  type. 
The  Super-Six  is  a  unique  type 

a  basic  invention,  controlled 
by  Hudson  patents.  It  differs 
from  other  Sixes  more  than 
Eights  or  Twelves  do. 

Numerous  makers  aban¬ 
doned  the  V-types  because  of 
the  Super- Six.  The  added 
cylinders  seemed  useless  addi¬ 
tions  when  the  Super-Six  so 
excelled. 

But  no  other  Six  is  like  the 
Super-Six.  Our  patents  pre¬ 
vent  approach. 

A  New  Gasoline 
Saver 

This  year  we  add  to  the 
Super- Six  another  exclusive 
advantage.  It  is  a  gasoline 
saver,  remarkably  effective.  At 
a  nominal  cost  it  can  be  added 
to  any  Hudson  Super-Six. 

And  our  latest  bodies,  in 
every  style,  arc  masterpiece 
productions.  They  are  built 
to  match  the  Super- Six  su¬ 
premacy. 


Phaeton.  7 
Roadster.  2 
Cabriolet.  J 


$1650 

1650 

1950 


$2175 

2925 


Car .  $2925 

Car  laadaalet ,  .  3025 
tide  Land.ulet ...  3025 
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"ho*  string,"  he  soliloquiied.  “or  they 
would  have  had  that  steamer  at  an  a 
month  after  they  bought  her  They 
may  not  be  practical  men  in  shipping 
affair*,  hut  it  wouldn't  co*t  them  nny- 
thinc  to  a*k«omrhody  that  know*  how. 
I  think  they're  a  pasvl  of  domed  fool*. 
*o  I  eue«  III  co  up  to  their  office  and 
trade  them  out  of  a  fortune  " 

He  went  up  One  Mr.  Anthony  Bur¬ 
ton  wa*  the  precedent  of  the  West 
Coa*t  Navigation  Company  and  re- 
retted  Pop  Bate*  with  the  reserve  and 
“•how  me"  attitude  of  the  email  man 
dome  a  *  mail-time  bu*ine*«  hut  anxious 
to  be  con*idervd  one  of  Urge  empri*e. 
lie  warmed  up  perceptibly,  however, 
when  the  old  mariner  stated  hi*  bust- 
ne»».  “The  Dundee  LosW*.  eh!"  he  re¬ 
peated.  tappinr  hia  prominent  front 
teeth  with  a  lead  pencil.  “Yea,  we  own 
her.  but  I'm  not  certain  whether  we 
want  to  *ell  her  or  not." 

"Do*  my  cat*,”  Pop  cried  Irritably, 
“you've  had  her  six  month*  now.  and 
you  haven't  done  a  dad-bumed  thin* 
with  her.  A  fine,  bi*  ve.»el  like  the 
«-«*»'>  ou*ht  to  be  out  on  the  briny 
caminc  her  way." 

“Well,  we're  takin*  our  time.  Cap¬ 
tain  Bate*.  Well  *rt  around  to  the 
Dundee  I mi  fir  in  the  fullne**  of  time. 
Meanwhile  .hell  keep." 

any”  Pop 


To  those  who  expect  to  buy  cars 
in  March,  April,  May  or  June: 

If  you  place  your  order  now 
for  the  5-passenger  6-30  Chal¬ 
mers  you  will  save  $160. 

March  1,  the  price  advances 
from  $1090  to  $1250. 

Ample  recompense  for  hasten¬ 
ing  your  purchase. 

You  get  great  value  in  this 
Chalmers,  with  its  smart  looking 
body;  its  distinctive  radiator;  its 
large,  high  power  lamps;  broad, 
deep,  soft  seats;  roomy  front  and 
rear  compartments  and  costly  out¬ 
lay  of  instruments.  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  motor  which  is  so  reliable 
that  the  bonnet  need  scarce  be 
lifted  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end. 

And  the  saving  on  the  2-pas- 
senger  roadster,  if  you  put  your 
order  in  now  is  $180. 

Present  Price. 


warned  him.  “and  by  the  time  you've 
dredged  a  channel  out  to  deep  water 
•Mwl  her  in  A  No.  I  condition  again 
•hell  co*t  you  a  pretty  penny." 

"*e*.  that',  true.  In  fact."  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton  admitted  confidentially,  “the  nocc- 
•ity  for  laying  out  ao  much  money  at 
this  time  i.  the  real  reaaon  for  our 
delay  in  floating  her." 

"I  thought  ao."  Pop  wa.  very  frank. 
“She  c«*t  you  twenty  thousand.  Ill 
give  you  thirty  thouaand  and  take  her 
off  your  hand*  That  leave*  you  with 
ten  thouaand  approximate  profit  and 
relieve,  you  of  the  necessity  /or  rai.ing 
a  hundred  thousand  dollar*  at  a  time 
when  money  i.n't  any  too  blamed  ca-y 
to  get.  Be* idea,  there'*  more  or  le*« 
n.k  attached  to  floating  her.  You 
may  not  get  her  off  a*  readily  a.  you 
think." 

“Quite  true,  captain,  quite  true." 
Burton  agreed  reflectively.  “We  might 
do  wor*e  than  *ell  her  to  you." 

“You're  talking  now.  Mr.  Burton." 

“If  you'll  excuse  me  for  ten  minute., 
Captain  Bate*.  I'd  like  to  diacua*  the 
matter  with  Mr.  Trowbridge,  our  vice 

“Take  all  the  time  you  want,"  Pop 
invited  him  airily,  and  Burton  pa«*ed 
into  the  next  room,  carefully  do«ing  the 
door  behind  him:  whereupon  hi.  face 
wa*  inxtantly  wreathed  in  .mile*. 

"Trow,"  he  Mid.  addre*«ing  his  part¬ 
ner.  “I  have  a  sucker  in  my  office.  He 
want,  to  buy  the  Du.Arr  Unit." 

“Sell  her!"  Trowbridge  almost 


•houted  and  leaped  up.  instantly  ex¬ 
cited.  “Good  Lord,  don't  let  him  get 
away.  Who  want*  her!" 

“Old  Pop  Bate*  He  offer,  thirty 
thouaand  for  her." 

Trowbridge  raised  hi*  eye.  comically 
to  the  ceiling,  a.  if  addre**ing  hi. 
thank*  to  the  Almighty  for  Hi.  mani- 
fold  favors.  “Ask  him  fifty  thouaand. 
but  take  five  if  you  can't  get  any  more." 
he  entreated  Burton.  He  shored  the 
latter  toward  the  door.  “Go  on.  go  on." 
he  almost  crooned.  "Close  him  before 
he  changes  hi*  fool  mind." 

Mr.  Barton  returned  to  the  office  with 
distress  written  all  over  his  cold  fea¬ 
tures.  “Mr.  Trowbridge  is  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  her.  captain,  but  not  at  your 
price.  He  think*  we  ought  to  have  fifty 
thouMnd  for  her.  and  I  think  so 

Shad  an  impulse  to  accept,  but  the 
of  his  Yankee  forbears  prevailed. 
“Pooh!"  he  sneered.  “I  thought  you 


Fire -pauenger  Touring  - 

•  $1090 

Two 

<4 

Roadster 

-  .  1070 

Seven 

44 

Touring  • 

-  1350 

Seven 

44 

Sedan  - 

-  -  1SS0 

Seven 

44 

L* 

-  2550 

Seven 

<1 

Town  Car 

-  -  2550 

two  were  bu.ines.  men.  Good  after 
noon." 

Burton  let  him  get  out  of  the  of! 
and  a*  far  a*  the  elevator  before  cal 
ing  him  back,  and  when  Pop  Bate*  Iff 
the  We.t  Coast  Navigation  Company' 
office  an  hour  later  he  carried  in  h 
pocket  a  proper  bill  of  sale  for  t> 
steamer  Dundee  Laeeie  and  the  prou 
knowledge  that  inasmuch  as  she  h* 

3  cost  him  thirty  thousand  dollar 
he  was  going  to  spend  mure  tha 
two-thirds  of  her  value  to  put  her  i 
commission,  he  would  be  enabled  to  pn 
cure  for  her  not  only  American  registr 
but  permission  to  engage  in  coastwit 
trade.  Mr.  Trowbridge  accompan ■- 
him  in  the  voyage  down  the  elevator  sr 
watched  him  start  for  the  Cuvtur 
House  to  record  his  bill  of  sale;  when 
upon  Trowbridge  whistled  happily  an 
departed  briskly  for  the  Marin 
National  Bank  to  have  Pop  Bate, 
check  certified,  for  he  was  a  bu*in*« 
man  and  after  unloading  on  Pop  tli 
king  of  white  elephant*  he  decided  t 
take  no  chance*.  Moreover,  a*  h 
remarked  to  Mr.  Burton,  sailor*  wir 
born  to  be  swindled. 


He  offers  thirty 


NOW  that  he  had  a  fleet  of  five  hi 
steel  tramps  and  one  uuxiltar 
harkentine,  Pop  Bates  felt  that  he  w» 
a  bona  fide  shipowner  at  last  und  mm 
live  up  to  the  dignity  of  hi*  posit  ioi 
So  he  incorporated  the  Bates  Strait 
ship  Company,  railed  in  an  expert  nut 
lie  accountant  to  draw  up  a  schedule  c 
the  assets  to  bo  transferred  to  the  n.” 
corporation,  open  a  set  of  hook*,  ai 
•tart  the  business  on  a  systematic  ban 
Mr.  Kent,  formerly  chief  mate  of  tli 
O.prry.  having  hud  the  good  sense  t 
play  the  game  with  Pop.  hud  tuks 
stock  In  the  company  for  his  share  n 
the  salvage  of  the  Russian  gold  »• 
would  have  more  stock  when  the  su 
against  the  Taku  Mam  and  her  car,- 
should  bo  decided.  AI*o.  since  Kent  hie 
an  unlimited  master's  license  for  soil  o 
steam,  Pop  promptly  made  nim  skippr 
of  the  steamship  thru  in  ll\  Rat  re. 

The  old  man  discovered,  however 
that  within  the  past  fifty  days  his  bu* 
ne*.  hud  grown  so  that  he  had  to  ha' 
more  room  to  operate,  *o  he  rented  i 
suite  of  offices  in  a  building  ju*t  com 
pletcd,  spread  about  forty  dollars'  wort! 
of  gold  leaf  lettering  on  each  fron 
window,  and  furnished  himself  with  . 
crackaiack  general  manager  by  th. 
very  simple  process  of  helping  hlmsel 
to  the  assistant  general  manager  of  an 
other  steamship  company.  He  re 
mained  on  the  Job  one  week  longer,  Ju- 
to  see  everything  started  right;  ther 
he  issued  order*  to  his  general  mnnng-i 
to  hnvo  seven  house  flag*  made  nfter 
design  which  the  old  gentleman  sub 
milted ;  Instructed  him  to  have  enri 
steamer  painted  green  with  terra  cottt 
upper  works  ami  funnel,  with  n  ido.i 
band  around  the  funnel,  a  white  cirvl- 
on  each  aide,  and  u  bright  red  B  in  tin 
center  of  the  white  circle.  Since  th-  n 
was  nothing  el*e  for  him  to  do  afui 
that.  Pop  parked  hi*  trunk  and  start- 
for  Galveston,  where,  promptly  upon  hi- 
arrival,  things  commenced  to  happen. 

Hi*  plan  for  salving  the  Dundei 
Ln—ie  was  simplicity  itself.  He  cn 
gaged  a  dredger  to  remove  the  san- 
from  around  her  and  scoop  out  a  go."’ 
big  hole  where  she  could  float  fr.- 
even  at  low  tide;  then  he  passed  four 
huge  chains  under  her  keel  and  fa* 
tened  the  ends  of  each  chain  to  four 
large  pontoon  barges,  two  on  rn.h  -  I- 
of  the  stranded  vessel.  Into  these  hu.  - 
pontoons  water  was  pumped  until  they 
sank;  at  low  tide  the  slack  of  tie1 
chains  was  taken  up;  the  water  wn- 
then  pumped  out  of  the  pontoons,  ami 
they  rose,  bearing  the  vessel  up  with 
them.  Prior  to  doing  this,  however. 
Pop  had  lightened  the  vessel  as  min-H 
as  possible  by  removing  the  anchor- 
chains,  cargo  booms,  coal,  etc.,  nr.  ! 
pumping  the  water  ballast  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ship.  He  schooled  to  tak<- 
off  her  every  possible  pound,  nnd,  to  h.- 
grjat  joy.  when  the  pontoons  rose,  th- 
Dundee  Laetie.  which  drew  twenty 
three  feet  five  inches  loaded,  now  had 
draft  of  eight  feet  six  inches  empty.  In 
any  kind  of  a  seaway  she  would  hav- 
turord  turtle  by  reason  of  the  grea* 
weight  above  the  water  line,  but  the 

Kitoons  alongside  steadied  her.  nil 
D  knew  the  worst  he  could  expect  of 
her  when  under  way  now  would  be  ex¬ 
treme  stiffness. 
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83%  use 

Timken 

S3  per  cent  of  the  654.653  higher- 
priced  motor  cars  built  in  1916  have 
Timken  Hearings  at  one  or  more  of  the 
points  of  severest  service  wheels,  dif¬ 
ferential.  pinion  shaft  and  transmission. 

These  arecars  priced  aboveS700,  built 
in  factories  having  a  yearly  output  of 
one  thousand  or  more.  The  S3  per  cent 
that  are  Timken-equipped  represent 
a  total  of  535,235  cars  whose  builder* 
considered  quality  of  greatest  impor¬ 
tance.  even  though  the  cost  was  more 

T  he  »up«rior  quality  of  Timken  Bearing* 
ha*  been  proved  and  i»  accepted  by  automo 
bile  engineer*  and  motor  vehicle  builder*. 

T'hU  I*  the  standard  of  quality,  aafety  and 
economy  that  fur  car  *hould  pom**. 


The  high  quality  cars  listed  below 
are  equipped  on  the  front  wheels,  rear 
wheels,  differential,  pinion  or  trans¬ 
mission  with  Timken  Hearings  to  take 
the  heavy  loads,  the  sudden  shocks  and 
the  grinding  side-pressures  that  would 
wear  out  and  destroy  cheaper  hearings 
of  less  proven  quality. 
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Boaringt  in  high  grade  cart. 


TMF  TIMICEN  KOUJB  BEARING  CO. 
Ohio 
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The  Man  on  the  Dock 


DOWN  on  a  dock  at  New  York,  where  ships 
come  from  afar  to  discharge  their  cargoes  of 
crude  rubber,  is  a  man  with  a  strange  occupation. 

He  goes  from  case  to  bale  marking  the  rubber. 

His  wonderful  skill  rejects  or  accepts  the  rubber 
according  to  its  fitness,  and  the  best  of  it  goes  to  47 
factories  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company, 

the  largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world. 

The  man  on  the  dock  is  the  outpost  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  organization,  a  magnificent  body  of  260 
chemists,  engineers  and  other  technically  trained 
men,  who,  with  841  inspectors,  stand  guard  over 
the  integrity  of  the  rubber  goods  made  by  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company. 

When  the  rubber  moves  from  dock  to  factory  it 
meets  the  advance  guard  of  these  men.  They 
sample  and  test  it  by  the  most  exacting  methods 
known  to  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  rubber. 


— tires,  shoes,  garden  hose — demands  its  own  pe¬ 
culiar  group  of  specialized  characteristics. 

As  these  various  products  move  through  the  fac¬ 
tory,  they  pass  at  every  step  under  the  keen  eyes  of 
inspectors  alert  for  flaws  and  faults. 

Hut  not  yet  do  they  reach  the  selling  force.  The 
finished  factory  products  arc  tested  repeatedly  to  see 
that  they  conform  to  the  quality  standard  set  for 
strength,  elasticity,  softness,  resistance  to  wear, 
and  the  effect  of  heat  and  light.  They  are  run  on 
special  machines  that  in  a  few  hours  duplicate  the 
wear  and  tear  of  months  of  use;  and  finally  pass  the 
last  ordeal  of  severe  actual  service  tests. 

The  consummation  of  all  this  skill  and  care  is 
found  in  every  product  you  buy  under  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company's  trade-marks. 

From  the  forest  tree  to  the  purchaser,  this  scien¬ 
tific  control  shines  out  in  all  our  enormous  pro¬ 
duction — all  styles  of  rubber  footwear; 
canvas  rubber-soled  shoes;  weather¬ 
proof  clothing;  tires  for  automobiles, 
motor  trucks  and  all  other  vehicles; 
druggists’ rubber  goods;  insulated  wire; 
soles  and  heels;  belting,  hose,  packing, 
mechanical  and  moulded  rubber  goods 
of  every  description. 


They  divide  it  into  classes  according  to  the  varying 
characteristics  of  its  parts.  They  blend  and 
treat  each  huge  class  to  make  it  uniform. 

They  select  and  mix  these  different 
classes  of  rubber  to  get  just  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  desired  properties. 

This  is  because  each  kind  of  goods  made 
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liiie  there  was  a  raise  of  four  feet, 
which  gave  him  a  minimum  of  nine 
feet  and  a  half.  Hence,  with  the  Uum 
drawing  eight  and  a  half  he  would 
have  a  foot  to  spare,  and  that  was  suffi¬ 
cient  Even  if  she  did  rap  the  bottom, 
it  was  a  soft  bottom  and  would  not 
hurt  her. 

When  all  wa*  in  readiness  to  com¬ 
mence  the  tow.  Pop  went  ashore  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  powerful  tug  to 
snake  out  his  prize,  and  it  was  from 
the  superintendent  of  the  Gulf  Tug¬ 
boat  Company  that  Pop  Kate*  received 
the  first  intimation  that  the  Dundee 
l. ax  tit  had  not  only  crawled  into  a 
hole  but  had  effectually  dragged  the 
hole  in  after  her. 


POP  explained  hi*  mission.  While  he 
talked  the  superintendent  bent  upon 
him  a  gate  of  mingled  amusement  and 
sympathy;  when  the  old  man  hud  fin¬ 
ished  and  queried  the  price  for  the  tow¬ 
ing  job,  the  superintendent  replied: 

"Captain  Bates,  I  don't  know  how 
much  money  you've  got,  but  I  do  know' 
thi*  much:  You  haven't  enough  to  hire 
one  of  our  tugs  to  do  thut  job  fur  you, 
because  none  of  ua  around  this  tugboat 
office  arc  figurin'  on  geltin'  hung  this 
year." 

A  queer  electric  feeling  ran  rapidly 
up  Pop's  back.  "What  are  you  driving 
at?”  he  demanded. 

"I  have  to  live  in  Galveston"  the 
superintendent  answered,  "and  I  don’t 
care  to  run  the  risk  of  being  codefend- 
nnt  in  u  suit  for  damages  by  the  city 
for  cutting  off  it*  water  supply.  You 
know  about  the  water  main,  don't  you?'' 

"No#,"  Pop  almost  quo  vs  rad.  "What 
about  it?" 

"Why  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from 
when*  the  Dundee  /.oasis  lies  the  main 
aqueduct  of  the  water  company  cross., 
from  the  mainland  to  the  island  That 
dog- go  net!  big  pip.  fences  you  in  for¬ 
ever  because  to  get  the  ship  out  you 
have  to  tow  over  it;  if  you  try  towing 
over  it  with  that  big  vessel,  you'll  tear 
it  up  by  the  roots,  cut  off  the  water 
supply  of  the  city  of  Galveston,  and  be 
shot  by  the  first  citizen  that  can  gel  you 
at  the  wrong  end  of  a  gun.  Why.  you 
dasaen't  risk  It!  If  you  bust  thut  aque 
duct,  you  put  Galveston  on  the  eternul 
frit/,  until  the  pipe  ran  be  mended  again 
and,  In  the  meantime,  suppose  we  have 
a  fire.” 

He  waved  his  hand,  dismissing  the 
mutter  for  nil  time.  But  Pop  Bate, 
was  n  fighter;  he  hud  to  he  shown.  So 
he  said: 

"llow  much  water  over  this  infernal 
aqueduct  at  low  tide?” 

"How  much  does  your  vessel  draw?" 
the  other  countered. 

"I've  lightened  her  up  wonderfully; 
the  only  draws  eight  feet  and  a  half." 
Pop  declared  triumphantly.  But  the 
tuglioat  man  shook  his  head.  "There's 
four  feet  and  a  half  of  water  over  that 
aqueduct  at  low  tide:  with  n  four-foot 
flood  you  have  exactly  eight  feet  and  a 
half  of  water  through  which  to  tow  a 
whale  of  a  steel  tramp  drawing  every 
inch  of  it.  You  rfasaen’t  take  a  chance, 
ami  what's  more  we  won't  let  you.  Just 
let  a  wave  lift  you  up  three  inches  and 
*e»  you  down  on  that  pipe  and  we  all  go 
to  hell  together." 

“Oh.  Lord)  me!"  Pop  groaned  and 
.at  down  very  suddenly.  "Now  I  know 
why  nobody’s  been  able  to  do  anything 
with  the  Dundee  Lottie." 

"Well,  you’re  about  the  only  one  I 
ever  heard  of  that  didn’t  know  It.  A 
man  named  Havens  fought  for  her 
n  court  for  years;  when  he  got  her  he 
found  he  couldn't  take  her,  so  he  slipped 
her  to  another  fellow  who  slipped  nrr 
to  a  San  Francisco  concern—*' 

"Yes.  and  they  slipped  her  to  me  I 
I — I  didn’t  investigate  enough.  I — I — 
damn  them—" 

"You're  stung,  captain.  Ignorance  of 
an  aqueduct  excuses  nobody,  and  you 
bought  her  ns  is." 

"Did  the  West  Coast  Navigation  Com- 
panv  try  to  tow  her  out?” 

"Sure  thing.  They  got  her  up  eight 
feet  and  a  half  too.  but  they  profited  by 
the  experience  of  Havens,  who  tried  to 
tow  her  out  on  a  week  day.  The  mayor 
of  the  city  got  out  an  injunction  and 
•topped  him.  So  the  West  Coast  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  tried  tow’ing  her  out 
on  Sunday,  when  the  city  couldn’t  get 
out  an  injunction  to  stop  them,  but  a 
pas*el  o’  public-sperrited  citizens  come 
down  here  in  a  launch  an’  a  consider 
able  number  o’  firearm*  an'  invited  'em 
ti  take  n  chance  if  they  felt  like  it.  So 
they  give  up,  and  put  everything  back 
aboard  of  her  again  to  fool  the  next 
sucker.” 

In  that  supreme  moment  Pop  Bates 
gave  up  also.  Even  with  the  bay  as 
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smooth  a*  a  duckpond  he  realized  he 
would  scrape  the  viaduct  as  he  passed 
over,  provided  the  authorities  of  Gal¬ 
veston  would  let  him:  with  the  slight¬ 
est  bit  of  a  sea  he  would  rap  that  pipe 
and  ruin  it  as  sure  as  shooting. 

"She  has  a  ten-inch  bar  keel  “  he  an¬ 
nounced  presently  in  a  still,  small  voice. 
"I  wonder  if  I  can  careen  her  out  there 
on  the  flats  and  strip  that  keel  off  her. 
I  could  kick  her  into  a  dry  dock  and  put 
it  on  again;  111  probably  have  to  renew 
all  her  plates  up  to  and  maybe  a  little 
above  the  bilges  anyhow." 

-If  I  was  you."  the  tugboat  man  sug 
gested.  "I'd  lay  low  and  see  if  I  couldn't 
get  rid  of  her  to  some  other  sucker. 
Havens  figured  on  careening  her.  bu* 
abandoned  the  idea  as  too  dangerous 
and  expensive.  Besides,  it's  ten  lo  one 
that  even  with  that  ten- inch  bar  keel  off 
her  the  city  will  enjoin  you  just  the 
same.  I  tell  you  we  just  can’t  take  a 
chance.  There's  too  much  at  stake." 

Slowly  and  sadly  Pop  Bates  left  the 
tugboat  office  and  called  upon  the 
mayor,  who  verified  his  worst  fears. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
Dundee  l.a f  ie  was  up  on  the  beach  U* 
stay. 

“You  needn't  worry  about  me  trying 
to  tow  her  out  on  Sunday.  Mr  Mayor." 


he  informed  that  official  "I  can  stand 
the  loss  I’ve  Iren  put  to;  I  won't  ri»k 
ruining  n  city  for  private  gain.  I’ll 
Just  atrip  her  and  get  what  I  ran  out 
of  the  wreck  I  suppose  I  can  rent  a 
barge  with  a  derrick  mounted  on  it.  and 
lift  her  engines  out  piecemeal.  She  has 
a  good  composition  wheel;  her  shaft, 
anchors,  and  hollers  are  worth  some¬ 
thing;  in  fact.  I  might  build  a  steamer 
•ome  day  and  use  them  in  her.  I 
dun  no.  I  don't  mind  the  loss;  I  won't 
miss  the  money,  but  I  I  hate  to  be 
laughed  at.  particularly  at  my  age." 

He  went  back  to  the  tugboat  office 
to  make  inquiry  for  a  barge  npiippnl 
with  a  derrick  for  hoisting  heavy 
weights,  and  found  his  sympathetic 
friend,  the  superintendent,  gravely 
scrutinizing  a  barometer  on  his  desk 
"She’s  just  dropped  to  29  and  going 
lower,  enptain,"  he  remarked  “That 
sort  o'  spells  West  Indian  hurricane  at 
this  time  of  the  year." 

HE  steppe,!  outside  the  offiee  and  cast 
an  anxious  look  up  into  a  darken- 
ing.  threatening  sky.  The  wind  was 
freshening  in  puffs,  a  sign  that  Pet- 
Rales  knew  well.  "It’ll  be  a  humeane. 
sun*  enough."  he  assured  the  tug  super¬ 
intendent.  “However,  with  that  aew 
breakwater  all  around  the  city,  you're 
safe  from  disaster.” 

"Yes.  the  city  ia  safe."  the  superin¬ 
tendent  agreed.  ”l*ut  a  real  eure-cnourh 
hurricane  can  certainly  hump  vessels 
around  at  the  .locks,  for  all  that  Ex¬ 
cuse  me  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  cap¬ 
tain.  while  I  pass  the  word  among  the 
tugboat  skipper*  to  get  out  extra  lines 
nnd  fender*. 

"Excuse  nothing!"  Pop  Bates  .hnlleJ 
and  made  a  dash  at  the  superintendent 
"You  charter  me  two  of  your  n***' 
powerful  tugs— three  if  you  can  spare 
Vrn — and  beat  it  down  to  the  Dundee 
/.ouie  before  that  hurricane  come* 
along  in  earnest.  Why.  man.  I've  got 
that  big  box  afloat,  with  the  pontoons 
alongside  of  her;  the  tide  is  beginnin 
to  flood  now— it'll  he  at  full  flood  a  boo 
the  time  this  damnable  hurricane  m  jo*t 
setting  down  to  business,  and  with  the 
I  Me  tie  only  drawing  eight  feet  and  a 
half  she'll  have  enough  water  under  her 
then  to  drive  down  the  wind,  smash 
into  the  causeway,  wreck  it.  perhaps, 
and  smash  those  rente, I  pontoon  barge* 
to  kindling  wood.  I  want  three  tugs  to 
get  line*  aboard  her  and  bold  her  and 
the  pontoon*  up  to  the  wind-  When 
she  came  down  the  hay  before  the  hurri¬ 
cane  that  put  her  where  she  is.  she 
crashed  through  three  bridges,  they  tell 
me.  She’s  a  mile  in  the  air  now  and  a 
target  for  the  wind.  Holy  sailor,  man! 
Don't  let  her  get  started  again  " 

“No."  the  superintendent  answered 
coolly.  "If  she  doe*,  you’ll  have  five 
thousand  dollars  each  to  pay  for  four 
smashed  pontoon  barges,  not  to  mention 
the  damage  to  the  causeway.  It  look* 
to  me  like  you're  in  the  nine-hole,  and 
I  ought  to  soak  you  a  thousand  dollar* 
each  for  those  lugs  in  this  weather,  but 
I  gue**  vou've  been  soaked  enough  al¬ 
ready.  Ill  only  charge  you  five  hun¬ 
dred  each,  but  since  you're  a  stranger 
to  me  I  guess  well  have  to  have  our 
money  in  advance." 
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RP  BATES  ran  for  the  street,  hailed 
taxicab,  and  dashed  uptown  to  a 
bank,  where  he  cashed  a  fifteen-hun 
d  red -dollar  draft  on  his  letter  of  credit 
and  raced  back  to  the  tugloat  office  with 
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the  money.  Five  minute*  later  he  ■« »  | 
aboard  one  of  three  tug*  racing  down 
the  bay  to  prevent  the  infernal  I. antic 
Jroni  going  on  another  rampage! 

They  barked  in  doM  to  the  aqueduct, 
passed  their  hawsers  aboard  the 
steamer,  steamed  clear  of  the  aqueduct 
again,  and  fanned  out,  with  just  suffi¬ 
cient  strain  on  the  hawsers  to  keep  the 
huge  derelict  from  charging  on  the  con¬ 
crete  causeway  and  interrupting  the 
train  schedules.  Thus  they  held  her 
until  with  a  sound  between  a  shriek  and 
a  roar  the  hurricane  burst  upon  them  in 
all  its  fury.  And  well  it  was  for  old 
Pop  Bates  that  he  had  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  have  three  tugs,  for  even  the 
three,  the  most  powerful  of  the  fleet.  | 
were  hard  put  to  it  to  hold  the  Dundee 
little  in  leash  and  make  her  behave 
like  a  lady. 

At  the  climax  of  the  storm  the  tide 
table  in  the  pilot  house  of  the  tugboat 
that  carried  Pop  Bates  aa  supercargo 
showed  the  tide  to  be  at  the  tip  of  the 
flood ;  even  without  the  tide  table  Pop 
would  have  known,  for  the  high-water 
limit  of  the  green  slime  and  eel  grass 
on  the  piers  of  the  concrete  causeway 
was  submerged.  To-day,  however, 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
tide,  for  it  kept  on  getting  higher  and 
higher,  until  presently  it  was  three  fee!  I 
above  high-water  mark — and  then  Pop 
understood.  The  hurricane  was  driv¬ 
ing  a  wall  of  water  through  the  harbor 
entrance  from  the  open  aea;  not 
enough  to  do  any  particular  damage, 
it  was  true,  but  sufficient  to  put.  within 
the  hour,  si*  additional  feet  of  water 
between  the  keel  of  the  Dundee  Ixinie 
and  the  top  of  that  blighted  aqueduct !  . 

KP  BATHS  forgot  his  ancient  dig- 
ity  long  enough  to  cut  looae  a  yell 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  steam 
calliope.  "There’ll  lie  si*  extra  feet  of 
water  in  this  dog  gored  harbor!"  he 
shrilled  in  the  ear  of  the  tugboat  skip- 

K,  "before  this  hurricane  subsides. 

•  Dundee  fassie  came  in  here  almost 
fully  loaded,  drawing  twenty-three 
feet;  she  rode  in  on  a  twentv-foot  wall 
of  water,  and.  by  the  Flying  Dutchman, 
shell  ride  out  high  and  empty  on  a  six- 
foot  wall  of  the  tame! 

And  it  was  even  so.  For  three  hours 
the  hurricane  howled  and  tore  In  vain 
at  the  protecting  wall  around  the  city: 
then,  almost  as  suddenly  as  It  had 
blown  up.  it  died  away,  and  the  excess 
water  in  the  arm  of  Galveston  Harbor 
where  the  Dnndee  Unit  had  lain  for 
fifteen  years,  started  seaward  again 
with  the  ebb  tide.  And  with  it  went 
the  Dnndee  fxiuir  at  the  end  of  a  tow- 
line;  over  the  nquedurt  that  had  kept 
her  prisoner  ao  long  she  rode  with  flve 
feet  of  water  between  her  and  her 
enemy,  out  into  the  fairway,  where  thr 
tugs  held  her  while  Pop  Bates'a  men 
opened  her  sen  cocks  and  let  the  water 
pour  into  her  until  she  was  ballasted 
and  rode  without  the  necessity  for  the 
barges  alongside  Then  one  of  the 
tuga  took  the  pontoons  in  tow.  while 
the  other  two  cam*  alongside,  made 
fast  with  breast  and  stern  lines  and 
slowly  and  laboriously  kicked  the  old 
truant  down  the  harbor  and  alongside  a 
dock,  where  Pop  tie. I  her  up  with  some 
hastily  borrowed  lines  and  hastened 
ashore  to  send  a  decidedly  impolite  tele- 
pram  to  the  West  Coast  Navigation 
Company,  informing  those  brigands  j 
that  in  ao  far  as  he.  thr  said  Hiram 
W.  Bates,  was  concerned,  Messrs.  Bur¬ 
ton  and  Trowbridge  were  a  marvel. 
pus  pair  of  sorkera  for  selling  the 
Dnndee  Leunin.  since  she  was  now  , 
alongside  a  Galveston  dork,  and  it  had 
only  cost  him  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  get  her  there! 

BY  nightfall  Pop  Bate*  had  engaged 
a  crew;  the  following  morning  all  of 
the  gear  that  had  hern  removed  to 
lighten  the  I^imrie  went  aboard  her 
again,  together  with  vast  quantities  of 
engine  supplies,  fuel  and  stores  The 
ancient  grease  was  washed  off  her  en¬ 
gines.  her  plumbing  overhauled,  and  her 
boilers  inspected  and  scaled  and  re¬ 
paired  where  necessary:  *1  the  end  of 
a  week  they  made  a  fire  in  her  long- 
neglected  furnaces,  and  gingerly,  very 
gingerly,  turned  over  her  2.000  horse¬ 
power  engines.  And  when  cverythinr 
below  decks  was  running  smoothly 
old  Pop  Bate*  came  down  with  an  arm¬ 
ful  of  charts,  a  chronometer,  and  his 
old  sextant,  climbed  aboard,  mounted 
to  the  bridge,  walked  out  to  the  end  of 
it.  looked  over  and  along  the  side  of  the 
Dundee  lAittie  from  stem  to  stern,  and 
turned  to  the  mate  watching  him  ex¬ 
pectantly  from  the  forecastle  head. 

"All  ready,  sir?"  Pop  piped. 

"All  ready  for'ad,  sir?" 

"All  ready  astern,  sir."  the  second  * 
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rr.ate  howled,  anticipating  the  old  skip- 
pcr’»  query- 

"Cast  off!" 

Pop  Bate*  walked  over  and  gave  the 
engine  room  the  signal  to  get  ready — 
the  tirst  it  had  had  from  the  bridge  in 
fifteen  years.  Then  the  first  mate  sig¬ 
naled  him  that  the  ship  was  dear. 
Right  away  he  gave  the  engineer  the 


jingle  bell,  and  with  a  long,  triumphant 
blast  from  her  siren  the  DunJtt  Last ie. 
buck  from  the  graveyard,  slid  proudly 
out  from  the  dock,  swung  and  steamed 
slowly  down  the  channel  to  the  open 
sea,  while  every  craft  in  Galveston 
Harbor  that  had  a  bell,  a  horn,  or  a 
whistle  joined  in  a  frenzied  chorus  of 
salutes  to  the  vagrant. 

POP  BATES  wept  with  joy.  Hr 
couldn't  help  it;  he  was  so  proud  and 
happy;  standing  out  on  the  starboard 
end  of  the  bridge,  he  waved  his  cap 
to  his  comrades  of  the  sea  who  wished 
him  well,  to  the  curious  crowds  on  the 
pier  ends,  gathered  to  watch  the  ship 
they  knew  so  well  come  into  her  own 
again.  Thus  she  passed,  red,  rusty, 
unpainted,  disheveled,  but  breasting  the 
water  proudly,  her  battered  bow  headed 
once  more  for  blue  water,  while  old 
Pop  wiped  his  eye*  and  looked  her  over 
with  all  the  pride  of  a  sailor,  for  to  him 


Become  a  Game  Farmer 


Enter  Darcy 


introduce  them  in  proper  form.  Hut 
her  uneasiness  and  gauchcrie  quickly 
d<*aip«led  before  the  cordial  and  win- 
ning  simplicity  of  Gloria's  man.  And 

rrcsrntly,  to  her  own  surprise,  she 
»und  herself  volunteering  a  harmonic 
solution  of  the  difficult  change  where 
he  had  blundered  over  the  transition. 

1  end  humming  the  melody  while  the 
played  her  version,  lie  accepted  it 
with  enthusiasm. 

"Sing  It."  he  urged  “I  like  your 
voice— what  little  you  let  us  hear  of  It" 

INSTANTLY  Darcy  stiffened  up  Inside 
and  stammered  a  refusal.  She  didn't 
mean  to  he  ungracious  to  this  tunny 
end  inspiriting  young  fellow.  It  was 
Just  her  unhappy  consciousness  of  a 
cramped  and  graceless  self.  Remsen 
I  took  it  with  matter-of-fact  good  humor 
|  "I'm  aura  you  do  sing,  though."  he 
railed  back  a*  his  hostess  Anally  evicted 
him.  “I’m  going  to  send  you  that  none.” 

Hut  he  didn't  look  at  her.  she  no- 
tlrtd,  as  he  said  It.  Why  should  he.  In- 
deed,  when  Gloria  was  in  tha  room?  For 
that  matter,  men  never  looked  at  Darcy. 
And  here  was  her  rTievanee  against 
the  scheme  of  things  exemplified  anew. 

"There  it  Is.”  she  complained,  wav- 
ing  an  awkward  arm  toward  the  do»r 
through  which  Mr.  Jacob  Remsen  had 
vanished.  -That’s  whst  I've  been  try¬ 
ing  to  tell  you  sbout.” 

‘■Jsck?“  ponied  her  hoetese.  "Why. 
what’s  wrong  with  Jack?" 

"Oh.  nothing,"  replied  the  girl  wea¬ 
rily.  “But— slid  you  notice  what  he  did 
when  he  left?" 

-Offered  to  send  you  some  music.  I 
thought  it  was  ouite  polite.  Jack’s  al- 
;  ways  courteous.’ 

"Oh,  courteous.'  He  didn’t  even  foot 
at  me.” 

"Well,  why—” 

-That’s  it!  Why?  Why  should  any 
man  look  at  me?  They  don't.  They— 
they're  strictly  neutral  in  their  attitude. 
And  women  are—  well—  just  tolerant 
and  friendlv.  ’Darcy’s  a  thoroughly 
n ire  girl.'  Where  does  that  get  you?" 
fiercely  demanded  the  subject  of  it. 
"People  don’t  really  know  Pm  u/ire.  1 
might  as  well  be  a  ghost.  I  wish  I 
were.  At  least  I’d  scare  'em." 

“Don’t  try  to  scare  me."  returned  the 
other.  “Now  list  to  the  voice  of  wisdom. 
You  complain  that  people  don’t  know 
you’re  alive.  Why  should  they?  You 
don’t  give  out  anything — warmth,  color, 
personality.  I’m  not  so  sure  you  ore 
alive.  You're  inert." 

"1  haven’t  anything  to  give,”  mourned 
the  accused. 

"Why?  Because  you’ve  wasted  it. 
You’ve  had  beauty;  good  looks,  anyway. 
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Why  Some  Foods  Explode 
in  the  Stomach 


By  WILLIAM  ELDRIDGE 


THE  combinations  of  food  that 
most  people  eat  three  times  a 
day  inflict  nothing  less  than  a 
crime  against  their  health  and  are 
tire  direct  cause  of  90  per  cent  of  all 
sickness." 

This  is  the  rather  startling  state¬ 
ment  of  Eugene  Christian,  tl»e  famous 
Nrw  York  Food  Scientist  w  hose  »on- 
•lerful  system  of  corrective  eating  is 
receiving  **»  much  eager  attention 
throughout  the  Nation  at  the  present 
time. 

According  to  Eugene  Christian  we 
eat  without  any  thought  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  which  one  food  has  to  another 
when  eaten  at  the  same  time.  The 
result  is  that  often  we  combine  two 
fowls  each  of  great  value  in  itself,  but 
which  when  combined  in  the  stomach 
literally  explode,  liberating  toxins 
w  hich  are  ahsorlwd  by  llte  blood  and 
form  tlie'rooi  of  nearly  all  sickness, 
the  first  indications  of  w  hich  are  acid¬ 
ity.  fermentation,  gas.  constipation, 
ami  many  other  sympathetic  ills  lead¬ 
ing  to  most  serious  consequences. 

All  of  this,  states  Eugene  Christian, 
can  be  avoided  if  we  would  only  pay 
a  little  attention  to  the  selection  of 
our  daily  menus  instead  of  eating 
without  any  regard  for  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

Tins  does  not  mean  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  eat  foods  we  don’t  like; 
instead  Christian  prescribes  meals 
which  arr  twice  as  delicious  as  those 
to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present  when  Eugene 
Christian  w  as  relating  some  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  with  corrective  eating  to  a 
group  of  men  interested  in  dietetics, 
and  I  was  literally  amazed  at  what 
lie  accomplished  with  food  alone  and 
without  drug*  or  medicines  of  any 
kind. 

<  *ne  case  which  slicks  in  my  mind 
was  that  of  a  mother  and  daughter 
who  went  to  him  for  treatment.  Hie 
mother  was  forty  pounds  overweight . 
Site  ha<l  a  sluggish  liver,  low  blood 
pressure  and  lacked  vitality.  The 
daughter  had  an  extreme  case  of 
stomach  acidity  and  intestinal  fer¬ 
mentation.  was  extremely  nervous, 
had  chronic  constipation,  and  was 
30  pounds  underweight. 

(Tiristian  prescribed  the  proper 
food  combinations  for  each.  Within 
a  few  weeks  all  symptoms  had  disap¬ 
peared.  and  within  three  months  the 
mother  had  lost  33  pounds  and  the 
daughter  had  gained  26  imunds.  and 
l«mh  were  in  perfect  health — normal 
in  every  particular.  . 

Another  case  which  interested  me 
greatly  was  that  of  a  young  man 
whose  efficiency  had  l>een  practically 
wrecked  through  stomach  acidity, 
fermentationand  constipation,  result¬ 
ing  in  physical  sluggishness  which 
w  as  naturally  reflected  in  his  ability 
to  use  his  mind.  I!e  was  twenty 
pounds  underweight  when  he  first 
went  to  sec  Christian  and  was  so 
nervous  he  couldn’t  sleep.  Stomach 
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and  intestinal  gases  were  so  severe 
that  they  caused  irregular  heart  ac¬ 
tion  and  often  fits  of  great  mental 
depression.  As  Christian  describes  it 
he  was  not  SO  per  cent,  efficient  either 
mentally  or  physically.  Yet  in  a 
few  days,  by  following  Dr.  Christian's 
suggestions  as  to  food,  his  constipa¬ 
tion  had  completely  gone,  although 
he  had  formerly  lieen  in  the  habit  of 
taking  large  daily  doses  of  a  strong 
cathartic.  In  five  weeks  every  ab¬ 
normal  symptom  had  disappeared — 
his  weight  having  increased  6  pounds. 
In  addition  to  this  lie  acquired  a 
store  of  physical  and  mental  energy 
so  great  in  comparison  w  ith  his 
former  self  as  to  almost  belie  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  same  man. 

But  perhaps  the  imnt  interesting  case 
that  Christian  told  me  of  wav  that  id  a 
multi-millionaire  a  man  70  years  old  who 
had  been  traveling  with  his  ikx-tor  lor  sev¬ 
eral  year*  m  a  search  lor  health,  lie  wav 
extremely  emaciated,  had  chronic  con- 
vtipinon,  lumbago  and  rheumatism.  For 
over  twenty  years  he  had  suffered  with 
stomach  and  intestinal  trouble  which  in 
reality  was  superariduous  secretions  in  the 
stomach.  The  first  menus  given  hint  were 
designed  to  remove  the  causes  ol  acidity, 
which  wa*  accomplished  in  about  thirty 
days.  And  after  this  was  done  he  Seemed 
to  undergo  a  complete  rejuvenation-  Hi* 
eyetight.  hearing,  taste  and  all  ol  his  men¬ 
tal  (aeultie*  became  keener  and  more  alert. 
He  had  had  no  organic  trouble  but  lie  wa* 
starting  to  death  from  malnutrition  and 
decomposition— all  caused  br  the  wtong 
selection  and  combination  of  foods.  Alter 
six  months'  treatment  thi*  man  was  entire 
ly  free  from  the  old  complaint*. 

These  inMances  of  the  efficacy  of  right 
rating  I  have  simply  chosen  at  random 
from  perhaps  a  dozen  Eugene Chriitian  told 
me  of,  every  one  ol  which  wat  fully  a*  in¬ 
teresting  and  they  applied  to  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ailments. 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  from 
all  parts  ol  the  United  Slates  from  people 
king  the  benefit  ol  Eugene  Christian’s 
es  lie  is 


mg 

advice  and 


whose  rases  he  is  unable  to 
'  personally  that  he  ha*  written  a  lit¬ 
tle  course  of  lessons  w  Inch  tells  you  exactly 
what  to  eat  for  health,  strength  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  This  course  is  published  by  The 
Corrective  Eating  Society  of  New  York. 

These  lessons,  there  arc  24  of  them,  con¬ 
tain  actual  menus  lor  brrakla*t,  luncheon 
ami  dinner,  curative  a*  well  as  corrective, 
covering  every  condition  of  health  ami 
sickness  from  infancy  to  old  age  and  for 
all  occupations,  climates  and  seasons. 

Reasons  are  given  lor  every  recommen¬ 
dation  based  upon  actual  results  secured  in 
the  author's  many  year*  of  practice,  al¬ 
though  technical  terms  have  been  avoided. 
Every  point  i*  explained  so  clearly  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  misunderstanding. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just  as 
though  you  were  in  personal  contact  with 
the  great  food  specialist  because  every 
possible  point  is  so  thoroughly  covered  that 
vow  can  scarcely  think  of  a  question  which 
isn’t  answered.  You  can  start  eating  the 
very  things  that  will  produce  the  in¬ 
creased  physical  and  mental  energy  yon 
are  seeking  the  day  you  receive  the  lesson* 
and  you  will  find  that  you  secure  result* 
with  the  first  meal. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  the'r  24 
Little  Lessons  in  Corrective  Ealing,  simply 
write  the  Corrective  Eating  Society. 
Dept.  172.  460  Fouith  Ave..  New-  York 
City.  It  is  not  necc*sary  to  enclose  anv 
money  with  your  request.  Merely  ask 
them  to  send  the  leswins  on  five  days’  trial 
with  the  understanding  that  you  will  either 
return  them  within  that  time  or  remit 
13,  the  small  lee  asked. 
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CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY.  D«pt.  292.  460  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City 

You  may  send  me  prepaid  a  copy  of  Corrective  Ealing  in  24  lesson*.  I  will  cither 
icm  to  you  within  five  days  alter  receipt  or  send  you  S3. 


.....  Address . 
.  State . 


npHKRK  i»  not  a  walk  in  life  in  which  a  iiuv 
*  iriv  ot  the  Knclnh  language  will  '**i  b*»n<! 
advancement,  a  larger  iinurnc,  wider  influence.  Ii 
“'ll  make  ihc  road  In  *ucce«  smoother  and  *urct 
To  think  xraight  and  purposefully  you  mux 
l  now  words,  lor  ihev  are  ihe  lincer- post  sol  thought. 
Cft  •!  frmmand  tf  u-eitfi  and  n  w  ill  give  tini  a  Com¬ 
mand  ul  men  ot  circumstances.  Ii  will  aid  you 
lo  meet  Cuslomers,  lo  make  sales,  lo close  contrails, 
and  lo  impress  men  <>f  affairs.  If  will  enable  you 
lo  cvprcs*  yourself  clearly  and  forcefully.  Il  will 
help  you  to  write  in  a  dear,  hold,  vigorous  style 
that  carnes  consul  ion.  It  will  give  you  (sower  and 
personality,  (iood  Kngfish  is  good  sense,  good 
business.  Read  w  hat 


He  met  the  wit  and  beauty  of  English  society  he  stood  in  the 
gorgeous  splendor  of  the  Russian  Court— he  admiringly  watched 
the  Boers  wuge  their  pludcy  fight  on  the  veldts  of  Africa— he  heard 
the  bullets  sing  at  San  Juan— wherever  things  happened  there  was 
RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS  Adventure  had  but  to  beckon  and 
his  seven  league  boots  whisked  him  at  once  into  action.  The  world 
was  his  playground.  He  was  the  Peter  Pan  of  American  Letters 
und  to  the  last  minute  retained  his  fresh,  unspoiled  love  of  life. 

In  long,  charming  letters  to  graphs  to  the  letters  and  pro 
his  mother  and  family,  wntten  vide  a  sequential  form  for  their 
with  boyish  frankness  and  enthu-  publication, 
siasin  RICHARD  HARDING  For  sprightly  reading.  Davis's 
DAVIS  recounts  his  adventures  letters  are  only  equalled  by  his 
from  his  entrance  into  the  news-  fiction  stories,  with  this  added 
paper  field  in  1889  These  let-  value  that  these  letters  are  Dick 
ters,  covering  his  most  active  Davis  himself,  real.  true,  always- 
und  interesting  years,  have  been  something -happening  letters,  re- 
gathered  together  and  will  be  fleeting  the  big.  courageous  boy- 
published  serially  in  the  Metro-  man  who  has  gone  on  before, 
politan,  beginning  in  the  March  Their  unfailing  courage  and  vi- 
issue  (on  the  newsstands  Feb-  rility  will  stouten  the  hearts  of 
runry  8th).  The  writer's  many  of  us  playing  the  Great 
brother,  Charles  Belmont  Davis,  Adventure,  and  this,  we  know, 
will  add  introductory  para-  is  as  the  writer  would  have  it. 
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portame  of  a  mattery  of 
Kn|!i«H  For  the  young 
w filer  or  for  tlte  obi  one, 
either,  lor  iliat  mallei,  m 
lake  up  ami  work  through 
tint  nnirae  faithfully  is  to 
fceeore  ait  iiuirise  in  efli- 
«iemy  that  will  l«e  wroth 
mtirh  every  year  in  iral 
tiah.  No  other  asset  will 
lie  of  Mifh  %  ali*e  to  you  ut 
your  career. 


It  Will  Work  Wonders  for  You 


But  it  is  not  only  in  the  teaching  of  *  correct  use 
of  word*  or  in  the  gradual  upbuilding  of  a  pure 
and  effective  Knglish  style  that  this  court?  is  ol 
such  splendid  «•*«•??  to  you.  It  hat  abort  and 
brvond  thta  an  inspirational  value,  an  educative 
power,  a  <  ha  farter  •forming  influence  that  will  ac¬ 
complish  wonders  for  you,  that  will  make  you 
twice  the  man  or  woman  you  were.  Grenville 
Kle-scr  can  teach  you  by  mail  in  spare  moments 
at  home,  how  to  • 

EaUrft  Yen  Stack  •(  Wort  Bccowe  an  tattfinf  Caam- 
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The  Adventures  and  Letters  of 

RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 
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people  to  a 
better 
knowledge 
of  practical 

hnghth  de-  Whatever  Y our  Business  or  Occupation 
Grenville  Kleiser  Can  Make  You 
More  Succeuful 
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«s  true  ot  em»  ©thee  pro- 
•rv>io,  \\  hether  you  ar* 
a  doctor.  a  Uayer,  a  met. 
chant,  a  clergyman,  a 
icacher,  a  ulomait,  a  ■  >ik . 
<*i  to  bwdoeu  at  an*  kind, 
command  ot  Eogtbh  will 
bring  you  lo  the  tronl  and 
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FREE — “How  to  Become  a 
Master  of  English” 
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lie  vnifflwi  learn  the  mas 
lert  of  knglish  and  realize 
vour  own  |»ossibi lilies  Hr 
yourself  at  your  best  It 
means  nu*rt  money,  more 
l*»wer,  more  life  in  eters 
way.  Sign  and  mail  iki» 
coupon  NOW.  To- nun - 
row  you  may  forget  and 

the  opportunity  n  ill  lie  lost. 


We  warn  sou  U.  lead  this 
lws»ilei  that  y«wi  may  uu- 
JerMiiid  what  this  course 
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prat  1  iral  kelp,  u  will  give 
sou  in  a  hundred  different 
ways  Ymi  have  a  me*, 
•age,  a  something  wubin 
sou  that  demands  fipro- 
sion  You  need  no  lunger 
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„0r  own  feeling-  You  Rive  nothing  to 
f^roorUI,  and  yd  you  expect  it  to  *niilc 
t-  jixj  and  stop  '*•’  «»«  busine**  long 
(*>oui'h  to  say:  ‘Much  obliged  to  you  for 
Kilt*  alive.’  It  isn't  that  kind  of  a 
Y.iirldi  Miss  Amanda  Darcy  Cole.” 

The  owner  of  the  despised  tirst  name 
noted.  ‘‘Shall  I  take  singing  lessons?” 

"Oh,  it's  gut  to  go  a  lot  deeper  than 
i Kit,"  returned  her  mentor  grimly. 
'You'll  begin  by  taking  tiring  lesson-. 
\uiir  job  is  making  yourself  over.  It’s 
,.  real  job.  I  should  say.”  she  added 
jilicinlly,  ‘‘that  you'd  belter  start  in  to 
ictirn  to  give  up.” 

"Give  up  what?” 

"Pretty  much  everything  that  you 
think  makes  life  worth  living,"  was  the 
mim  renponse.  ‘‘You  eat  too  much. 
You  drink  too  much.” 

“One  cocktail  before  dinner,”  inter¬ 
acted  the  girl,  on  her  defense. 

"One  too  muny.  You  sleep  too  much. 
You  shirk  too  much.  You  la/e  too 
much.  I  expect  you  take  medicine  in¬ 
tend  of  exercise.  You  think  about 
yourself  too  murh.  You  nibble  candy 
t-»  much.  There’s  probably  more,  but 
l  haven't  Ihe  time.” 


"Rend  ’em  in  your  face.  My  dear 
young  innocent,  I’m  an  expert.  It'*  pur' 
td  my  profession  to  lx*  good-looking, 
.ust  a*  it  is  to  keep  well-read  und  well- 
dl»-**'d.  And  a  darn  sight  harder!” 

"I  thought— I  supposed  I  took  it  for 
, -ranted  that  you  were  brautiful  just 
tiid  of  naturally."  « 

I'm  not  beautiful.  I'm  just  mighty 
pleasant  to  look  at  because  I  work  at 
that.  Anri  I’m  going  to  keep  on  being 
pleasant  to  look  at  for  twenty  good 
years  yet,  if  care  and  clothes'll  do  it.” 

“Will  you— would  you  be  willing  to 
help  me  pick  out  my  clothes?”  ventured 
the  girl. 

"When  you  get  something  to  wear  'em 
cm.  Here!  (an  you  do  this?” 

Lifting  her  hand*  high  above  her 
(•lowing  head,  (lloria  swept  them  down 
in  u  long  curve  of  lieuuty.  until  she 
•tood  bowed  hut  with  unlwnding  kite*-, 
her  pink  lingers  Hut  trued  on  the  floor 
Darcy  didn't  even  try  it.  "I’ve  got 
rnrsets  on."  she  explained 
"You  huve.  Awful  ones.  Take  ’em 
..If," 

"I  will."  she  promised. 

Performance,  not  promise,  was  what 
Her  Instructor  demanded.  "Do  it  now.” 

With  a  sigh,  the  girl  obeyed.  "It 
mskes  me  look  sloppier  than  ever."  she 
limen ted.  glancing  into  the  mirror. 

"Not  actually."  wn.  the  counsel— of 
( jlnous  comfort— from  the  other.  "You 
mly  /eel  now  u«  you've  been  looking 
ill  the  time.  Don’t  gel  another  pair 
until  I  tell  you.  I'll  pick  'em  out.  Go 
anil  get  the  make  up  off  your  face.” 

“It's  awfully  good  of  you  to  take  all 
this  trouble  for  me." 

"Oh,  it  isn't  for  you  entirely.  Call  it 
part  of  my  contribution  to  the  general 
welfare,  It  gives  me  a  pain  in  my 
irtistic  sense  to  see  a  woman  job 
i polled — like  a  good  picture  daubed  over 
y  a  bud  amateur  So  If  I  can  rescue 
>«u  like  a  brand  from  the  burning  und 
put  you  back  on  earth,  a  presentable 
“ aman.  I'll  feel  like  a  major  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  That's  why  I’ve  de¬ 
cided  to  take  you  in  hand.  And  may 
Heaven  have  mercy  upon  your  body! 

A  murmur  of  gratitude  came  from 
Darcy’s  lips.  "But  first— honor  bright 
-  I  want  to  know  whom  I’m  working 
for.  You  swore  there  was  no  man  in 
this.  And  now  you  rouse  my  suspicion 
by  tearing  your  hair  because  the  first 
casual  man  who  comes  along  doesn’t 
look  at  you  when  he  takes  his  de¬ 
parture.  Explain  that,  please." 

DINK,  red,  and  scarlet  turned  Miss 
1  Darcy  Cole,  eventually  reverting  to 
her  original  sullow.  "It — it*s  Maud 
Raines’s  fault,”  she  blurted  out. 

“I’ve  no  doubt  It's  all  Maud's  fault. 
Hut  explain." 

"No.  It  isn't  all  Maud’s  fault.  It’s 
partly  the  British  War  Office’s  fault.” 
returned  Darcy  with  a  palpable  effort  to 
be  just. 

"Interesting  combination.  Maud  and 
the  British  War  Office.  Where  does  the 
man  come  in?” 

"Well,  you  see,  the  British  War  Office 
has  been  writing  me  letters." 

"No;  1  don't  sec  ut  all.  *  Why  should 

it?" 

"Not  exactly  letters.  Pamphlets. 
From  the  British  Press  Bureau.  But 
they  always  come  addressed  in  nice, 
iirm,  mannv  handwriting." 

"I*  this  a  long-distance  flirtation  with 
»  War  Office  official?" 

"That  part  of  it  is  a  mistake,  I  think. 


Probably  they  got  me  mixed  with 
I  horsey  Colo,  the  essayist.  He  used  to 
live  on  East  Fifty-sixth  Street.  Bui 
Maud  and  Helen  were  awfully  curious 
;-bout  my  English  correspondent.  So 
I— well.  I  just  Ut  ’em  be.” 

"Is  that  any  reason  why  you  should 
wear  the  expression  of  ooe  about  to 
confess  to  a  cold-blooded  murder?" 

“Wait.  You  know  I  told  you  Maud 
had  been  catty  about  my  silting  to  Hol¬ 
comb  IrfC.” 

"Yea.” 

“This  is  what  I  overheard  her  say— 
and  I  think  she  meant  me  to  overhear 
'You  want  Darcy  to  sit  for  you.  Hol¬ 
comb?  Parry  f  I  can  no  more  imagine 
Darcy  as  a  model  than  I  can  Darcy 
being  engaged.’  Wasn’t  that  nasty  of 
her?  ’ 

”lt  was.  And  you  very  properly 
smothered  heO-svilh  a  pillow  as  she  slept 
and  have  chim  here  to  make  your  o»n- 
1  ess  ion,"  twirled  Gloria. 

"Worse."  said  Darcy  in  a  small, 
tremuloui  voice.  “Much  worse." 

Gloria  sat  up  straight.  “No!"  she 
exclaimed  with  animated  expectancy. 

“Yes.  Just  to  show  her.  I  yet  en¬ 
gaged.” 

“Darcy!  To  whom?" 

"And  one  night  when  both  of  the 
girls  were  being  just  a  little  extra  pen- 
cocky  over  their  double  wedding  next 
October  und  letting  me  understand 
what  a  favor  it  was  to  me  that  I  »■» 
to  be  double  maid  of  honor,  I  just  up 
and  told  'em  I  didn’t  know  whether  I 
could  I*  u<  I  had  an  important  engage¬ 
ment  to  be  married  myself." 

"Lively!  Gorgeous!” 

"They  jumped  at  the  English  letters. 
So  I  told  them  all  that  I  thought  they 
ought  to  know  about  the  affair;  how  I'd 
met  him  on  my  vacation  in  Canada  last 
summer  und  helped  him  try  out  horse* 
for  the  British  Government,  which  had 
sent  him  over  for  that  purpose  when  he 
was  wounded,  und  we  had  carrwponiM 
ever  since.  It  was  awfully  well  done, 
if  I  do  say  it  as  shouldn’t.4 

"I-rt  me  get  this  right.”  pleaded 
Gloria.  “You  made  him  all  up  your¬ 
self.  just  on  the  basis  of  those  letters?" 

"N-no.  That's  just  the  trouble.” 

"You  didn't  make  him  up?" 

"I  got  him  out  of  a  book.” 

“Then  he's  imaginary." 

”1  I’m  afraid  he's  awfully  real." 

“Darcy  Cole!"  The  actress's  voice 
was  deep  and  minatory,  hut  it  shook 
suspiciously.  “What  book  did  you  get 
him  out  oft’ 

"Hu r lie's* Peerage,"  said  Darcy  in  a 
mouse's  whisper. 

nv  the  world  at  large  Miss  Gloria 
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minded  artist  and  n  woman  of  no  small 
personal  *mity.  Murh  of  this  well- 
earned  reputation  would  hove  leen  for- 
feitrd  had  the  world  at  large  been 
privileged  la  witness  the  effect  unon  her 
at  her  guest's  announcement.  For  she 
made  one  headlong  dive  to  the  broad  | 
couch  and  there  she  rolled  and 
squirmed  and  kicked  and  thrashed  and 
contorted  her  lithe  and  powerful  body 
until  the  surrounding  floor  was  strewn 
with  pillows.  At  length  she  managed 
to  gasp  out:  “Name,  please?" 

“Sir  Montrose  Veyie.  Bart.,  of  Vcytr 
Holdings.  Hampshire.  England.”  re 
cited  the  girl  formally. 

(iloria  dissociated  herself  from  a  con¬ 
vulsed  brocaded  spread.  "Monty  Veyie?" 
she  cried. 

"Oh.  gracious!  Do  you  know  him?” 
wailed  the  girl. 
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“I've  rather  dodged  that,  so  far.  But 
I  think  I’d  like  to  have  him  tall  and 
slender  and  with  nice,  steady,  friendly 
eyes,  like  Mr.  Remsen." 

"So  would  Monty,  duubtleas.  lie  hap¬ 
pen*  to  be  round  and  roly-poly  and  red 
ind  tierce-looking.  Then  you  approve 
of  Jack  Remscn?" 

“I  thought  him  awfully  attractive,” 
said  Darcy  shyly. 

"Oh.  Jack's  a  dear.  It’s  a  pity  about 
his  money.” 

“Has  he  lost  it?" 

“No.  Cot  it  Too  much.  Without  it 
he  might  make  a  real  actor.  He’s  the 
best  amateur  in  New  York  to-day.  But 
— an  amateur." 

“What  doe.  he  do?” 

“Dabbles  in  artistic  things.  And 

Sat  being  everybody's  little  sun- 
Oh.  1  don't  mean  to  slur  him. 
It  would  be  strange  if  1  were  to  do  that. 
He's  really  good  and  fine.  Never  mind 
Jack.  It’s  the  imaginary  Sir  Montrose 
Veyia  that  we’ve  got  to  figure  oa." 

“Oh.  do  tell  me  what  to  do  with  him!” 
implored  the  too-invrativc  Darcy. 

"Keep  him.  Prise  him  above  rubies 
and  diamonds.  Nothing  has  given  me  a 
laugh  like  that  for  a  year." 

"But  if—' ” 

“Let  the  future  take  care  of  ita  ifa. 
Who  can  tell  what  will  turn  up*  Fate  is 
good  to  creative  genius.  And  I’m  going 
to  assist  Fate  if  I  can.  Ill  make  you  a 
bargain,  Darcy,  for  half  of  your  beau 
tiful,  inspiring,  heaven-sent  lie.  You 
take  me  into  equal  partnership  in  It. 
and  I’ll  be  your  little  personal  Guide  to 
Health  and  Beauty  until  we’ve  made  a 

Cb  of  you.  We  can’t  begin  too  soon, 
id  you  ever  hear  of  Andy  Dunne?" 
“No.  Who  la  her 

“A  trainer.  Mr  trainer.  Take  this 
card  to  him.  And  obey  every  order,  or 
hell  fire  you.  and  so  will  I." 

UPON  one  of  her  cards  Gloria 
•cribbled: 

"Andy:  This  la  Mias  Cole  Put  her 
through  as  you  did  me.  only  more  so." 

Bright-eyed  with  hope.  Darcy  took  it. 
"It’a  like  an  introduction  to  a  new  life." 
she  cried  as  she  made  her  farewells 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  she  met  Jacob 
Krnvvn  returning  for  dinner.  With  an 
effort  of  courage,  she  addressed  him. 

“I’m  sorry  I  couldn't  aing  for  you." 
she  said.  "Nest  time  I  will. 

"Thank  you  “  said  he  pleasantly.  "I 
know  I’ll  like  it.  Ill  leave  the  song  with 
Mias  Cmn*  Good  night.  Miss  Calder." 

Tn  Gloria.  Kmtsen  said  curiously: 
"Wh.it  part  of  your  white  magic  have 
you  been  practicing  on  your  morose 
little  friend?  She  UAed  quite  cheered 
up  as  I  imt  her  outside." 

“I’ve  Just  given  her  a  commutation 
ticket  to  hades  — first  «!»*»."  waa 
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ACCORDING  to  ihr  Public  Health 
.  Jhtvjc*.  life  c\|»vtancy  durinp  in¬ 
fancy  and  childhood  he*  increawd  Ite- 
caux  of  the  more  mtcllijrrm  care  of 
babie*  and  young  children,  but  life 
expectancy  after  the  age  of  forty  it  less 
now  than  it  «as  thirty  years  ago  be¬ 
cause  those  who  have  arrived  at  wars 
of  discretion  do  not  exercise  discretion 
for  themselves  and  take  sufficient  exer- 
rise  to  overcome  modern  conditions. 
Many  more  people  are  engaged  in 


*"r  >™r*  Hi.-  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Syv 
leni  lias  been  nmdiM'ling  an  rner^iii 
t-amp.iign  of  safely. 

Only  .ill-sirrl  cars  have  brcii  Imili.  Kffl. 

ci.-»«y  lesls  Iwvr  Invn  rslalilislNsI; 
saf.|>-lirs|  ik\|nrsili«ins  have  |..n  Ih-M 
fur  Ihr  nluratiun  .mil  inslrurtinn  of 
trainmen;  safety  o»iiiiuit  foyr  |.en 
organ  i/rd;  and  over  iJD.nnn  rifely 
t<*xt-bools  have  br*n  distributed  to 
rinployres. 

It  is  the  logical  result  of  this  >airl>  laove- 
tlH-nt  that  during  the  pasl  Hire.-  years 
over  half  u  hillioit  |amw-ogrrs — 453.- 

MKI.IHst — mure  Ilian  live  linii-s  1 1..-  total 
population  of  tla>  I  nilnf  States— have 
Ihtii  carried  over  lla*  lines  of  tin-  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  System  without  Uh- 
loss  of  III*-  life  of  u  single  |ntssengrr  in  a 
Iruiu  accident.  On  the  Pennsylvania 
ltiailro.nl  rust  of  Pillshurgh  a  |>rrfecl 
record  fur  four  years  has  been  made, 
during  which  a  total  of  dlU.li’Jii.'.Ci?  |va«- 
sengiTs  wire  surely  curried. 

With  the  cuntinued  iiMiprratMm  of  «air 
hiithful  emplnyeea.  to  whom  gn-ul  rmlil 
is .lue.  we  hope  to  maintain  llte  rr,..r,|  we 
liuve  esi.dihshisl. 


* nr  l  umic  iieaiin  .service  g.w.  on 
lo  sav  that  exercise  and  recreation 
should  be  inseparable,  and  recommends 
tennis,  golf,  croquet,  and  other  games, 
but  also  asks:  “What  opportunity  for 
games  has  that  mass  of  housed-in  hu¬ 
manity  between  the  Battery  and  Central 
•■ark.  between  Charter  Street  arid 
Boston  Common,  between  Claiborne 
Avenue  and  the  New  Orleans  water 
front,  except  on  rare  and  special  oc- 
casinos  *  The  children,  indeed,  ran 
bounce  balls  and  roll  hoop,  in  the  street, 
fait  the  dignified  adult  mu.t  fall  back  on 
the  gymnasium  to  keep  him.Hf  in  ihat 
state  of  preparedness  which  his  welfare 
and  patriotism  demand,  for  'on  the 
health  of  a  nation  depend  largely  its 
wealth,  iu  mental  and  moral  superi¬ 
orly.  Aside  from  the  plain  dictates  of 
self-seeking,  earnest  attention  to  per- 
*onal  hygiene  is  the  patriotic  duty  of 
every'  cititen  as  an  aid  to  national  sani¬ 
tary  defense." 

“The  Manual  of  Physical  Training 
for  the  Army"  is  really  a  textbook  on 
physical  culture  suitable  for  the  aver¬ 
age  ntiren  of  the  United  States.  It 
j  contain,  full  instructions,  accompanied 
by  numerous  illustrations  for  setting-up 
exercises,  special  exercises  for  round 
and  stooped  shoulders,  we*  hacks,  and 
weak  abdomens,  and  in.lnurtions  on 
|  tew  to  increase  the  depth  mot  width  of 


The  Standard  Railroad  of  the  World 


the  chest.  It  also  contain^  exhaustive 
•  and  well-illustrated)  instructions  on 
swimming  and  diving.  Th*i  price  is  JUT 
cents.  If  this  were  a  privately  printed 
volume,  it  would  undoubtedly  sell  for  a 
much  larger  price. 


tmns  for  Restoring  the  Apparently 
nrowned.  for  .Saving  Drowning  Persons 
by  Swimming  to  Their  Relief,  and  for 
the  Treatment  of  F  iwtbites."  This  hook- 
let  is  illustrated.  Price  S  rents. 

“Fighting  Trim”  is  merely  a  little 
sermon  on  the  importance  of  right  liv¬ 
ing.  It  contains  helpful  suggestions  for 
essay*  on  this  subject.  Pr.rc  5  cents. 

"Kxercise  and  Health.”  price  5  cents, 
is  more  of  a  treatise  than  a  sermon.  It 
contain*  a  general  warning  against  too 
heavy  athletic*  and  also  a  little  pane¬ 
gyric  on  walking,  which  it  describes 
as  the  only  form  of  exercise  that  is 
available  and  suitable  for  all  age*  and 
condition!  and  in  all  seasons,  and  it 
quote*  the  Life  Kx  tension  Institute  to 
the  effect  that:  “Walking  is  the  surest 
method  of  securing  daily  exercise.  If 
you  cannot  play  golf,  or  polo,  or  ten¬ 
nis.  or  fence,  or  paddle  a  canoe,  or  ride 
horseback,  or  swim,  or  dig  in  a  garden, 
or  climb  the  Alp*,  at  least  you  can 


««-**>«  in  It.  SrteoUn*  VaniVna- 
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CRKIDFR'S  FINK  CATALOGCB 


The  University  of  Southern  Minnesota 


HONEY  IN  PIGEONS  AND  SQUABS 


I0[ At  DRUGIESS  IAXATIVE 


For  Every  Possible  Purpose 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Collier’s  Washington  Bureau 

Founded  in  1908 

Physical  Training 


Gelling  Into  Fighting  Trim 

FROM  the  Coast  Guard  of  the  United 
State*  come*  a  little  manual.  “Direc- 


frctly  informal,  free-for-all  dub  know 
">*  Wnnderlustera.  The  sole  qU 
('.ration  lor  membership  |  there  an-  , 
llu™>  is  thr  desire  and  the  ability  •. 
walk.  A  leader  >»  appointed  who  ma: 
out  the  rout*.  the  local  papers  annouii" 
the  time  and  the  meet  ini;  place,  and  a 
who  wish  to  join  in  the  rumble  hu  . 
only  to  be  on  hand  at  thr  deni  gnu:, 
sp<»t  on  Sunday  afternoon*.  This  .•  .1 
in  a  boon  for  the  timid  and  the  loffUr:> 


The  Shoe  for  Walking 

THOSE  who  do  much  walking.  <i 
from  duty  or  for  pleaauro.  woul 


a  per- 


'vell  to  follow  the  instructions  issued 
the  War  Department  un  the  proper  n: 
t^TOf  •oldicr*’  shoes  and  the  cart 
thr  feet  Then* instruction*  rend  in  pur 
MTo  determine  the  fit  the  shoe  uil)  1., 
laced  snugly  and  the  soldier  with  a  l 
pound  burden  upon  hi*  buck  will  aga  r 
throw  hi*  entire  weight  on  one  f..  v 
Thr  officer  will  then  pm*  in  the  Icathn 
of  the  shoe  in  front  of  the  toe*  to  •  r 
terrain*  thr  existence  of  sufficient  v*. 
cam  Apace  in  that  region  to  prevent  t  » 
injury.  Under  no  circumstance*  *h*  . 
this  vacant  space  in  front  of  the  gr«  - 
toe  l>e  lens  than  two  third«  of  an  ii  t  ; 
nor  should  there  Ik*  pressure  on  the  t».| 
of  the  toe  The  officer  will  then  gri. 
with  hi*  hand  the  leather  of  the  hi  me 
over  the  ball.  A*  hi*  ringer*  and  thuir* 
•  re  brought  slowly  together  over  i* 
bather,  the  shoe  Hhmild  feel  snug  *, 
smooth  under  the  hand.  If  the  )rat>»  - 
wrinkle*  under  the  grasp  of  the  ham 
the  shoe  ia  too  wide  and  a  narrow rr 
width  I*  needed;  if  the  leather  attno 
tense  und  bulging  and  the  hand  tend*  u. 
slip  over  eusily.  the  shoe  i*  too  narr 
and  a  greater  width  is  necessary. 

**No  shoes  will  be  issued  to,  or  wo* 
by.  enlisted  men  while  on  duty  which  an 
not  fitted  in  accordance  with  this  nnS  r 
"New  shoes  should  be  adapted  to  the 
contours  of  the  feet  as  *oon  as  nossib  ■ 
.Shoe  stretchers,  with  adjustable  kn>* 
to  take  pressure  off  painful  corns  a* 
nun  ion*,  are  issued  by  the  Uunrtcrm:.  < 
ter**  Denartmcnt* 

••All  shoes  should  be  properly  broker* 
n  before  loginning  a  march,  but  if  th  - 
is  impracticable,  then  the  following 
*uggc*t*d  hut  not  required:  The  sold  er 
stands  in  his  new  shoe*  in  nlM>ut  P. 
inches  of  water  for  about  five  minute- 
until  the  leather  is  thoroughly  pluihU 
and  moist;  he  should  then  walk  fir 
■bout  an  hour  on  a  level  surface,  let  to  g 
the  shf*es  dry  on  his  feet,  to  the  irriru- 
Unties  of  which  the  leather  Is  th* 
molded  in  the  same  way  us  it  was  pr» 
ously  molded  over  the  shoe  Inst  1  )n  tak 
ing  the  shoe  off.  a  very  little  ncatVf  t 
oil  should  be  ruUied  into  the  leal  I  < 
to  prevent  its  hardening  and  cracking 
“If  it  is  desired  to  waterproof  1# 
shoi'*  at  any  time,  u  conildera  • 
amount  of  neat’s -foot  oil  should 
rubbed  into  the  leather. 

•‘Light  woolen  or  heavy  woolen  *#  - 
will  habitually  t»e  worn  for  marebing 
the  socks  will  he  large  enough  to  perm, 
free  movement  of  the  toes,  but  not  •• 
loose  as  to  permit  of  wrinkling.  Darned 
sock*,  or  socks  with  holes,  will  nut  e 
worn  in  marching. 

“Company  commanders,  by  frenucr  ’ 
inspections  throughout  the  year,  will 
maintain  the  feet  of  their  men  in  con* 
dition  for  proper  marching  They  w  1  : 
cause  the  proper  trimming  of  nails.  r<*. 
moval  or  paring  of  corns  and  calluses, 
relief  of  painful  bunions,  treatment  .»f 
inirrowing  nails,  and  other  defects, 
sending  serious  cases  to  the  surgeon. 

‘•Before  a  march  is  undertaken  hv 
foot  troops  company  commander*  v  il 
personally  inspect  the  bare  feet  of  tht  ir 
men.  While  on  the  march  they  w 
personally  see  each  day  that  thri  r  mers 
wash  their  feet  as  soon  an  possible  afti  r 
reaching  ramp,  prick  and  evacuate 
blisters,  and  cover  such  Misters  or  ex 
conations  with  rinc  oxide  plaster,  sup- 
plied  by  the  Medical  Department,  .ip- 
plied  hot.  dust  the  feet  with  the  fo  *t 
powder  supplied  by  the  Medical  Depart- 
meat,  and  put  on  clean  sock*/' 

According  to  thr  War  Departm«  rv 
a  largr  percentage  of  those  who  .•<« . 
to  enlist  have  deformed  feet  caused 
by  wearing  improperly  fitted  sh«n*<. 


ITnte  to  roWer',  iVn,kino'o»  R,„rnU.  11*1  BW.W  PhUHiiu,.  tVa-hi*,,' 
II  I.  f*.  nctoot  ro.t  of  ti>.  tioru^ot  in  United  Stntr* 

•tom/ol  for  any  or  oil  of  thr  booklet,  mrntionrd  in  thr  foregoing.  Our  em¬ 
it  rntirrlg  without  charge. 


Again  Mark  8llver*one'a  Ion*  laa*. 
hu  torn*  and  gone  and  thousands  of 
St  Louis  music  lovera  have  v#Md 
Mm  Ik*  thanks.  far  indeed  ha  haa 
done  much  for  «ha  uplift  of  music. 

That  Thomaa  A.  KdUon  succcsj- 
f«Uy  accomplished  tha  marvaloua 
taak  of  recreating  tha  natural  tona 
of  tha  human  voice  In  tha  produc- 
tian  of  phonographic  records  was  tha 
verdlet  of  a  big  audience.  Saturday 
niaht  Tha  vocal  aoloiat  Saturday 
evening  Mtaa  Anna  fata  of  tha 
Metropolitan  Opara  Company  of  New 


cff/fud  StoLotJlS  Ifnnfcs  of  oJfie  NEW  EDISON 


ST.  LOUIS  REPUBLIC 


IN  HOI  SEHLED 


Edison  Machine  ‘Re-Creates*  Voice 
Beside  It  at  Victoria  The*, 
ter  Concert. 


BY  HOMER  MOORE.  _ 

When  Mark  UmMM 
n  Edison  Diamond  DUO  “ 

ha  Vlotorla  Theater  It  la  a 
onelualon  that  tha  "Standing  Boom 
W  -m  eUPlay*^. 
>rch*stra  pit  to  poof  tha  muiatuda 
riMed  ovary  nook  nod  corner,  and  tha 
■nthualatm  waa  commensurntn  -1th 
lha  oUendancn.  It  U  a  mMM  thln« 
in  IhU  hk*  of  •citntino  won- 
<Ur»— -to  n**  and  *#*r  an  mutniraoot 
••rocreal in K*’— on  Mr  BIwmm  «U1« 
It— a  human  voice  that  U  ft*t  “«• 
tvalde  It,  now  singing  -ilh  It  and  now 
ll.ten.ng  to  It.  thrilled  by  tha  mb- 
srtouanea*  of  a  aacond 
moat  a  dual  par.onalltv.  Tha  problnm 
•‘to  h«ar  ouimIvm  m*  other*  near  ur 
h m  b*cn  aolved  oven  tf  can  t  a* 
-ico  OUfMWta  a»  other*  ua 
Th*  TOoal  aoloiat  U*t  •wenin*  waa 
th«  bemuuful  Anna  Ciiaa  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Company  of  N*w  York. 
Her  voice  waa  richer  than  **«r  before. 
Her  atvla  hna  broad-ned  and  matured 
and  become  more  muMctanlr.  There  la 
a  h»art  in  It  that  gue*  to  the  heart  and 
■clf.polM  and  aenaltlvroeea  that 
prophealea  a  brilliant  mualcal  future 
for  thta  young  artlet  Miss  Caaa  sang 
the  well-known  air  from  fharpeotter'a 


•loutaa."  -A  Sons  of  India."  by  Rta- 
eky.Korsakow.  and  a  cumber  of  folk 
books.  "The  Old  Foika  at  Homo"  be- 
in*  among  the  number. 

Arthur  Walah.  the  viollnM.  played 
llie  Schubert  "Are  Marta"  with  the 
Diamond  Dlac.  and  alio  tha  famoua 
“Meditation”  from  "Thaia.”  by  Maaao* 
nc-  Beildn  these  selections.  ha  ao- 
companled  Min  Case,  voice,  violin  and 
the  "Recreator"  blending  Into  one 
beautiful  tonal  plcture- 
Tha  voice  of  Thomaa  Chalmare  dl*- 
played  tho  merit*  of  that  good  old 
tune.  "Answers.”  by  Alfred  O.  Robyn. 
•  ho  us-d  to  eo  completely  belon*  to 
St.  tout,  that  St.  I»uta  nearly.  If  not 
Villa,  ba'onced  to  him. 

Mr.  Sliver, to ca  U.  by  theaa  concerts 
contributing  ve-y  largely  to  tho  ad- 
vanccmont  of  m'.rital  taata  and  in* 
l -rcat  in  thta  ciiy.  Doubtless  many 
vent  to  (he  pcriormanco  last  night 
out  of  curiosity,  but  that  element  soon 
s»va  place  to  Kenulne  entofuiai  of 
the  procram.  The  problem  of  must: 
In  the  home  Is  aolvrd  when  the  sing- 
ins  of  t>e  cm  test  artiata  la  made  poa- 
aibto  by  an  Irutrunent  that  do«a  not 
betray  Itself  in  iho  vc»  presence  o: 
the  artist  heraelf. 

st.  louisTost-dispatch 

aooe  Endeavor  ••  nut»a*ni.»  -at. 
nral  Vetee  Fvem  Pkeeeavaph. 

A  musical  .vent  of  uaiaue  t«terv»t 
wat  that  at  tha  Victoria  Theater  Sat- 
urday  avenln*.  erhen  Miaa  Anna  Caae. 
tha  yeun«  priira  donna  ef  «ha  Matrv 
polltan  Opera  Company,  appear*!  be¬ 
fore  WO  music  lovers  la  a  tone  test 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

SILVERSTONE  TONE  TEST 
SHOWS  EDISON  SUCCESS 


9Re 

NEW 

EDISON 

makes  your  home 
the*  worlds  greatest 
stage 


York.  Her  voice  —  as  at  It*  beat, 
and  aa  ehe  processed  It  becamo 
richer  and  broader.  Mis*  Case  aang 
the  well  known  aria  from  Charpen- 
tleris  "Louise.”  A  »ong  of  India  by 
Run'sky-Koreakow  and  a  number  of 
folk  sonns. 

Arthur  Walsh,  violinist,  played 
Schubert's  "Ave  Marla”  with  Iho 
diamond  disc  and  also  the  famous 
"Meditation”  from  "Thai*"  |>y  Mas¬ 
senet.  He  alao  accompanied  Ml»a 
Case,  voice,  violin  and  the  "rccrcn- 
tor”  blending  Into  one  beautiful 
tone. 

Sllverstone  has  riven  these  tone 
teats  for  several  years  and  with  each 
performance  hundreds  of  the  skep¬ 
tical  listeners  go  away  convlnccu 
that  the  new  Edison  does  recreate 
and  that  one  can  now  hava  tho 
greatest  artists  In  their  home.  Rec¬ 
ords  ployed  by  an  instrument  thas 
dots  not  betray  Itself  In  the  pres- 
•nee  of  tha  artist* 


{Dailjj  ©lobe-democrat. 


2500  HEAR  NATURAL  VOICE 
TONES  IN  PHONOGRAPH 

That  Thomas  A.  Edison  has  atiMasslull? 
accomplished  «ha  marvelous  task  ol  re; 
(resting  lha  nntursl  lona  and  Umbra  of 
th.  human  voles  lit  the  produCUaqot  pho- 

genius  Of  th»  numerous  persons  who  at- 
f.-d.d  the  demonstration  skeptical  of  the 
Claims  mads  for  lha  records,  all  came 
away  convinced  that  It  had  proved  atiual 

Mul  Annl’caae.  the  young  puma  donna 

of  the  Mrt.njK.IUan  Op.ra  T-«mnany. 
rhoven  for  tUs  trat.  lidtson  coteldsra  her 

Sm2t!LSV.-jKSi.£« 
sS®  SS.VUKS.  SJUre 

Jfil i  rantlnusd  tha  air  with  the  aama 


SROT3?BSaa.i5 
•SS.1SM iKssa  is  sisnSSsita 

*tfTir*«ic*. 


There  is  a 
licensed  dealer  in 
your  \icinity.  Watch 
for  his  announcement. 
May  we  send  you 
the  brochure 
“MUSIC'S 
RE  "  CREATION"? 


Jnna  Case ,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
photographed  on  the  stage  of  the  Victoria  Theatre 
in  St.  Louis  on  Oct.  21,  1916,  while  singing  in 
direct  comparison  with  the  New  Edison  s  Re-Crea¬ 
tion  of  her  voice. 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON.  Inc.,  Dept.  2362.  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


P.  A.  quality 
wins  men  quick 
to  smoking  joy ! 


Handa  out  each  go-to-if. 
again  flavor  and  fragrance 
anrf  aati •faction  in  a  Jimmy 
pip*  or  makin'a  cigarette 
uiUmul  bile  nr  tuirth  that  it 
keep*  putting  -quad  aftar 
•quad  of  new  imolrn  on 
tha  firing  Una  and  jama 
raal  and  tru*  d* tight  into 
fiaah  co rp*  of  'regular a ,g 
day  aftar  day  I 


PLAY  this  Prince  Albert  smoke-tip  like  a 
thoroughbred  —  and,  it’s  tobacco- joy -for- 
yours  on  a  silver  platter!  Can’t  any  more  stop 

you  having  the  pipe  or  makin’s  cigarette  ses¬ 
sions  of  your  life  with  P.  A.  than  you  can  put 
thirty  days  in  February!  And  that’s  because 
you  get  quality  when  you  buy  P.  A.! 

Coupons  or  premiums  have  never  been  given 
as  an  inducement  to  smoke  Prince  Albert 
We  prefer  to  offer  smokers  quality! 

No  matter  how  long  you’ve  been  on  the 
trail  of  tobacco- that- hits- the- spot  you  quit 
now  while  the  year's  young!  For,  with 
Prince  Albert  for  a  smoke-pal  you've  landed 
right,  at  last!  You've  hit  ore!  You've  un¬ 
corked  a  mine  of  quality-smokings  that’ll  keep 
you  pleasure-puf-f-f-f-ing  as  long  as  the 
flowers  bloom  in  springtime! 

Your  taste  will  flash  a  speed-o.  k.  that 
Prince  Albert’s  flavor  beats  all-hollow  your 


pet  dream  of  to- 
bacco  joy!  Your 
tongue  will  signal 

‘  go-ahead-to-beat- 
the-band”  because 

P.  A.  won’t  bite  it  any  more  than  a  wax  doll! 
Bite  and  parch  are  cut  out  of  Prince  Albert 
by  our  exclusive  patented  process ! 


Prince  Albert  lets  you  drill-mighty-deep  in¬ 
to  smoke-smiles,  it's  so  friendly  and  cheery 
in  a  jimmy  pipe  or  ‘home- rolled”  cigarette! 
P.  A.  is  your  certain-sure-proof  of  the  bang- 
up-happiness  and  content  that  can  come  via 
tobacco  quality!  For,  Prince  Albert  hands  you 
nothing  but  quality!  We  prefer  to  give  you 
tobacco  that  smashes  all  smoke-rules-and- 
records  and  lets  you  take-a-smoke  without 
a  comeback  fast  as  your  smokeappetite  shoots 
in  a  demand  1 


Print a  Alban  ia  to  ba  had  every  where  tobacco 
1a  mold.  Toppy  rad  bag’.  Sc;  tidy  rad  hna.  10c ; 
bandaoma  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humidor* 
—  and  that  cla+ar.  practical  pound  cryatal- 
glata  humidor  anth  aponga-moiaianar  top  that 
kaapa  the  tobacco  in  auch  perfect  condition. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Wintton-Salem.  N.  C 


j  Digitized  by  Googl* 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  CREOLE  AND  MARDI  GRAS  by  Julian  Street 


NEPdnseT 

TWIN 

SHINGLES 


i  i  r  r»F* 
'U  i  raR! 


"  The  Roofing 
Development  of 
the  Twentieth 
Century  ” 


You  can  be  sure  of  eye-satisfaction  in  Neponset  Twin  Shingles. 
\  heir  beautiful  soft  green  and  red  colors  harmonize  with  any  sur¬ 
roundings  or  architectural  plan. 

The  colors,  form,  size  and  slate-surface  of  Neponset  Twin  Shin¬ 
gles  make  as  handsome  a  roof  as  it  is  possible  to  find.  But  there  is 
more  than  beauty  in  Neponset  Twin  Shingles.  These  facts  about 
“The  Roofing  Development  of  the  Twentieth  Century’’  will  give 
any  man  an  intelligent  understanding  about  roofing. 


Five  layers,  six  processes  build  up  Neponset  Twin  Shin¬ 
gles  into  one  thick,  solid,  inseparable  mass,  impervious  to 
rain,  sun,  frost — undccaying  and  not  affected  bysparksor 
embers.  Always  remember  "five  layers,  six  processes." 

There  arc  three  types  of  Neponset  Shingles  for  every 
requirement  and  purse. 

For  factories,  warehouses,  turns,  etc.,  similar  material 
is  furnished  in  mils.  It  is  NEponbCT  Paroid  Roofing— 
a  roofing  that  for  service  has  been  unchallenged  for  18 
years.  There  arc  three  types  of  NE*»onbET  Roll  Roofing, 
meeting  every  requirement  and  pocket-book. 

See  the  Neponset  Dealer  in  your  town.  He  can  supply 
you  with  just  the  product  you  need — made  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  us. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet,  “Repairing  and  Building” 

It  trll*  ah*>ut  the  different  Neponwl  Building  Product*.  Nie*"OCf 
Built-up  Roof  lor  induktml  plant*.  Nt****cT  Waterproof  Build¬ 
ing  Paper*.  Nt*o**n  Wall  Board  I 
in  place  of  lathi  and  platter. 


lor  cottages,  attic*  and  ceiling* 


Umbrr  and  far nWr  dcaUt,  trU  . 

BIRD  &  SON  Cm)l 87 Neponset  Sl,  East  Walpole,  Ma»* 

Otf..  -4  PU.I :  Ha.*-.  (fauna 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Service  to  you— through  Public  Utilities 


OHNS- 

ANVILLE 

SERVICE 


Those  who  give  you  water,  light, 
heat,  travel  and  communication 
—  use  Johns-Manville  Products 


THOSE  great  public  servants  who  bring  you  light,  heat,  tele¬ 
phone,  telegraph  and  make  transportation  possible,  live  by 
serving.  Remarkable  as  they  arc  in  size  and  scope,  they  arc  even 
more  impressive  for  the  sense  of  tireless  diligence  they  convey. 

When  you  pres*  the  switch  at  2  A  M.,  the  light  must  rrspond.  You  lift  the 
telephone  receiver  today  or  next  year  Central  is  always  there.  You  expect 
water  when  you  turn  on  the  faucet.  Thousands  of  trains  move  daily  over 
the  rails  so  that  you  may  take  ju»t  one  occasionally  —any  time.  Have 
you  ever  figured  out  why  this  is  so  ?  Why  it  can  be  ? 

In  organization  these  companies  approach  perfection.  In  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  they  chooae  only  the  best.  Every  material  they  use  must  be  depend¬ 
able  and  so  must  the  concern  from  whom  they  buy. 

They  buy  Johns-Manville  products.  Conduit  for  underground 
wires.  Wrappings  for  cables.  Electrical  Protective  Devices,  Ce¬ 
ments  for  boiler  furnaces.  Insulations  for  steam  pipes.  Lagging 
and  Packing  for  locomotives.  Roofs  for  their  buildings.  Insula¬ 
tions  for  steel  cars.  Linings  for  smoke  stacks,  and  a  hundred 
other  products  all  of  Johns-Manville. 


What  better  recommendation  to  you  for  the  quality, 
safety  and  dependability  of  all  things  that  carry  the 
surname  Johns-Manville?  What  better  testimonial 
could  there  be  of  the  value  of  Johns-Manville  Service 
to  you  personally? 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  Gty 

Branches  in  55  Large  Cities 
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What  Is  Tire  Service  ? 


FREE  Tire  Service  should  include  the  changing  of  tires, 
mounting  spares  on  rims  or  wheels.  inflation.  the  testing  of 
air  pressure  and  w  heel  alignment,  and  regular,  frequent 
inspection. 

To  he  complete,  and  completely  free,  this  Service  must  be  avail¬ 
able  to  every  man  who  drives  a  car.  regardless  of  the  make  of 
the  tire  he  uses. 

Add  the  intangible  but  equally  important  details  of  Service,  such 
as  training,  courtesy,  consideration  and  intelligent  care  for  the 
small  things  that  may  so  easily  make  or  mar  pleasure  in  business 
dealing,  and  you  have  I  lSK  FREE  SER\  ICE. 

SER I  'ICE  real  SEE  I 'ICE  like  FISK  —cannot 
be  established  in  a  week  or  a  month  or  a  year. 

To  decide  to  give  Service  is  one  thing,  to  give  it  is  quite  another. 
It  takes  time  to  perfect  an  organization  in  the  spirit  of  SERVICE. 

From  the  moment  one  enters  the  employ  of  The  Fisk  Rubber 
Company,  he  sees,  hears  ami  is  trained  to  think  Service.  Ilis 
associates  are  interested  in  his  initiation  into  the  FisK  wav  of 
doing  business.  This  spirit  can  come  only  after  years  of  effort 
and  continuation  of  the  original  members  of  a  company  and 
organization  in  the  work. 

Therefore,  we  say  advisedly  that  FisK  SERVICE  is  built  to  a  policy. 
It  is  the  product  »»#  year*  of  growth,  founded  on  the  basic  ideal 
of  making  the  entire  FlSK  organization  a  power  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  satisfaction  in  motor  car  use. 

Moreover,  this  is  direct  and  uniform  Service,  given  by  Fisk 
employees  through  local  Fisg  branches  and  service  departments 
in  principal  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  value  and  the  scope  of  Fisg  Free  Service  to  dealer  and  tire 
user,  alike,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  To  the  direct  benefit  of 
each  of  them  is  the  fact  that  w  ith  all  its  attained  superiority 
Fisk  Service  u  offered  to  Everyone  Free. 

Regardless  of  what  tire  he  uses,  a  man  inav  drive  to  any  FisK 
Branch,  and  without  any  purchase  and  without  any  obligation, 
he  may  take  full  advantage  of  the  exceptional  F'lSK  facilities  and 
unique  Service  policy. 

When  you  get  an  offer  of  actual  SERVICE  for  nothing  from  a 
reputable  company,  it  is  good  business  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Keep  this  thought  w  ith  you !  You  need  not  use  or  buy  a  FlSK 
tire  in  order  to  enjoy  FisK  Free  Service. 

The  sooner  you  get  the  habit  of  accepting  it.  the  quicker  you 
will  reduce  your  tire  expense.  The  biggest  average  mileage  on 
tires  is  shown  through  those  branches  where  the  most  SERVICE 
is  rendered.  This  is  according  to  actual  record  and  is  of  the 
utmost  significance  to  car  owners. 

Be  fair  to  vour  tires.  Hive  them  the  chance  offered  by  expert 
care  and  inspection  and  they  will  amply  repay  you  in  economy 
and  convenience 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Of  N.  Y. 

Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 


'  '  Vice-President  O 

BEFORE  You  Tour  consult  your  telephone  directory  for  local 
FlSK  Branch  addrettet  and  send  for  complete  branch  list 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  CREOLE 

AMERICAN  ADVENTURES,  IX— BY  JULIAN  STREET 


WHEN  a  pott.  a  painter,  or  a  sculptor  wiabe*  to  personify  a  city,  nhy  How 
bv  invurlubly  iciv<*  it  thr  feminine  jn»n»!rr?  Why  in  thin  no.  even  though 
1 **  city  be  named  for  11  man  or  for  a  roa'culiru  aaint?  And  why  i«  it  no 
in  the  cane  of  commonplace  commercial  citien.  dirty  citien.  and  urly.  rordid 
cities?  It  in  not  difficult  to  understand  why  beautiful,  sparkling  places,  like 
Wellington  and  Paris,  auggeat  handsome  women,  richly  gownctl  and  be«lecked 
with  jewels,  but  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  some  other  cities,  far  less  ptea«- 
mir.  seem  nevertheless  to  be  stamped  somehow  with  the  qualities  of  woman 
nature  rather  thun  man  nature.  Is  it  perhaps  because  the  nature  of  all  cities 
it  so  complicated?  Is  it  because  they  are  volatile,  chaafceable.  baffling?  Or 
it  it  only  that  they  are  the  mothers  of  great  families  of  men* 

When  I  arrive  in  a  strange  city  I  feel  as  though  I  were  making  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  woman  of  whom  I  have  often  heard.  I  am  cunuu*  about  her.  I  am 
I  gaze  at  her  eagerly,  wondering  if  she  is  as  I  have  imagined  her.  I  try 
t<*  read  her  expression  while  listening  to  her  voice.  I  consider  her  raiment, 
noticing  whether  it  is  fine,  whether  it  is  good  only  in  spots,  ami  whether 
1  is  well  put  together.  I  inspect  the  important  buildings,  boulevards,  parks, 
aid  monuments  with  which  she  is  jeweled,  and  judge  by  them  not  only  of  her 
proiperity,  but  of  her  sense  of  beauty.  Before  long  I  have  a  distinct  impres 
••Oh  of  her.  Sometimes,  as  with  n  woman,  this  first  impression  has  to  be 
r*Ti**d;  sometimes  not.  Sometimes,  on  acquaintance,  a  single  feature,  or  trait, 
tnxenes  so  important  in  my  eyes  that  all  else  seems  inconsequential.  A  noble 
Mrit  may,  on  the  one  hand,  cover  physical  defects;  on  the  other,  beauty  may 
to  compensate  for  weaknesses  of  character 
Some  young  growing  cities  are  like  young  growing  women  of  whom  we 
’Jink:  "She  is  i.«  yet  u  little  brawny,  bit  she  will  fill  out  and  bwomr  more 
«*artninK  a»  she  grow*  older."  Or  ugein  we  think:  "She  i*  somewhat  dowdy 
■in,l  run  down  at  the  heels,  but  she  is  ambitious,  and  is  replenishing  her  ward- 
^  ns  *he  can  afford  it." 

••nr  half  expects  such  failings  in  young  cities,  and  one  readily  forgives  them 
'hire  there  is  wholesome  promise  for  the  future.  But  where  old  cities  become 
T’nwny  the  affair  i«  different,  for  then  it  means  physical  decay— and  that 
,n|ild  never  come  to  a  city  because  a  city  is  not  only  feminine  but  should  be 
®*wtaL  The  symbol  for  every  city  should  be  a  goddess,  forever  in  her  prime. 


Amour  Southern  cities  Ka-hmond  is  the  pn We  dome;  she  is  gray,  aquiline, 
crisp,  distinguished;  she  nears  handsome  old  brocades  and  brooches,  and  has 
much  “manner."  But  thourh  Charleston  is  actually  older  than  Richmond,  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  the  place,  the  softness  of  the  ancient  architectural  lines, 
the  sweet  scents  wafting  from  walled  gardens,  the  warmth  of  color  every¬ 
where.  rive  the  place  that  very'  quality  of  immortal  loveliness  which  is  so 
rare  in  cities,  and  is  so  much  to  be  desired.  Charleston  I  should  nllegnritc 
in  the  person  of  a  young  woman  I  met  there:  the  granddaughter  of  a  general 
in  the  Civil  War.  the  great-granddaughter  of  an  ambassador,  the  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  a  Revolutionary  hero;  and  though  one  could  not  but  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  she  failed  of  striking  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of  these  admirable 
ancestors,  hanging  on  the  paneled  walls  of  her  home,  nevertheless  it  seemed 
to  me  that,  had  I  not  known  definitely  of  their  place  in  her  family  history, 
I  might  have  *en»ed  them  hovering  behind  her:  u  background,  nebulous  and 
shadowy,  out  of  which  she  had  emerged. 

Memphis,  upon  the  other  hand,  will  always  lie  to  me  a  lively  modern 
debutante.  I  vision  her  as  dancing  -dancing  to  Handy's  ragtime  music — ull 
shoulders,  neck,  and  arms,  and  tulle,  and  twenty -dollar  satin  slippers.  Atlanta, 
too,  is  young,  vivid,  affluent,  altogether  modem;  while  as  for  Birmingham, 
she  is  pretty,  but  perhaps  a  little  strident,  a  little  overdressed;  touched  a  little 
with  the  amiability,  and  the  other  qualities.,  of  the  nouiroir  riehe. 

The  beauty  of  New  Orleans  is  of  an  altogether  different  kind.  To  me  she  is 
a  full-blown,  black-eyed,  dreamy. drawly  creature,  opulent  of  figure,  white  of  skin, 
and  red  of  lip.  lake  San  Francisco,  she  has  I-atin  blood  which  makes  her  love 
and  preserve  the  carnival  spirit;  but  she  is  more  voluptuous  than  San  Francisco, 
for  not  only  is  she  touched  with  the  languor  and  the  fire  of  her  climnte,  but  she 
is  without  the  virile  blood  of  the  forty-niner,  or  the  invigorating  contact  of  the 
fresh  Pacific  wind.  In  my  imaginary  picture  I  see  her  yawning  at  eleven  in  the 
morning,  when  her  negro  maid  brings  black  coffee  to  her  bedside — that  wonderful 
black  coffee  of  the  Creoles — whereas,  at  that  hour.  1  conceive  San  Francisco 
a»  having  long  been  up  and  about  her  «air».  Even  in  the  afternoon  1  fancy 
my  New  Orleans  beauty  as  a  little  l.t  relaxed.  But  at  dinner  she  becomes 
alive,  and  after  dinner  more  alive,  and  by  midnight  she  is  like  n  flume. 

I  must  admit,  however,  tha:  of  late  years  New  Orleans  hus  developed  n  per* 
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believer  in  the  standardization  of  cities,  advanrir 
the  idea  that  ice  palaces  advertised  St.  Fuul  as  a  cold 
place.  As  a  result  they  are  built  no  more;  St,  Paul 
has  thrown  away  somethin*  which  drew  attention  to 
her  and  which  gave  her  character.  Moreover.  1  am 
told  this  mania  has  gone  »o  far  thut  when  folders 
aw  issues!  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the  region, 
they  are  designed  to  suggest  the  warmth  and  bril¬ 
liance  of  the  tropics. 

Had  St.  Paul  a  bad  climate,  instead  of  a  peculiarly 
fine  one,  we  might  feel  sympathetic  tolerance  for 
these  performances,  but  a  city  which  enjoys  c«->l 
summers  and  dry,  bracing  winters  has  no  npologn  > 
to  make  upon  the  score  of  climate,  and  only  need 
apologize  if  she  tries  to  make  us  think  that  banana* 
and  coconuts  grow  on  sugar-maple  trees. 


•S7.  t nl hunu' •  Harden,  uherr  duett  originating  at  Ihr  quadroon  hath  i cere  tough! 


A  City  Everyone  Should  See 

IS  the  case  of  New  Orleans  I  cannot  believe  there  1* 
real  danger  that  the  annual  carnival  will  be  given 
up  Instead,  I  believe  that  the  business  enthusiast- 
will  be  appeased— as  they  were  lust  year  Tor  th' 
first  time  in  carnival  history— by  the  inclusion  <>f 
an  industrial  pageant  glorifying  the  city’s  commer¬ 
cial  renaissance.  Also  the  New  Orleans  newspapers 
•nothc  the  spirit  of  the  Association  of  Commerce,  at 
carnival  time,  by  publishing  items  presumably  fur¬ 
nished  by  that  capable  organization,  showing  that 
business  is  going  on  us  usuul,  thut  bunk  clearing- 
have  not  diminished  during  the  festivities,  and  that, 
despite  the  air  of  happiness  that  pervades  the 
town,  New  Orleans  is  not  in  reality  having  such 
a  good  time  as  a  stranger  might  suppose  from 
superficial  signs.  With  such  concessions  made  to 
snlemn-visnged  Com  mere-  is  the  carnival  continued. 


The  tenement t  around  the  court gard  of  what  teat  once  the  Orliant  Hotel 


There  are  at  least  six  cities  on  thin  continent 
which  everyone  should  see-  Kveryone  should  see  New 
York  because  it  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world,  and 
because  it  combines  the  magnificence,  the  wonder,  tin 
beauty,  the  sordidness,  nnd  the  shame  of  a  great 
metropolis:  everyone  should  get  San  Francisco  lie- 
cause  it  is  so  vivid,  so  alive,  so  golden;  everyone 
should  see  Washington,  the  clean,  white  splendor  of 
which  is  like  the  embodiment  of  a  national  dream; 
everyone  should  see  the  old  gray  granite  city  of 
Quebec  piled  on  it*  hill  above  the  river  like  some 
fortified  town  in  France;  everyone  should  sec  the 
sweet  and  aristocratic  city  of  Charleston,  which  sug 
grats  a  museum  of  tradition  anil  early  American  ele¬ 
gance;  and  of  course  everyone  should  see  New 
Orleans. 

As  to  whether  it  is  Inst  to  see  the  city  in  every 
dsy  attire,  or  mnr.krd  for  the  revels,  that  is  a  matter 
of  taste,  and  perhaps  of  age  as  well.  To  anyone  who 
loves  cities,  New  Orleans  is  always  good  to  see.  while 
to  the  lover  of  spectacles  and  fetes  the  carnival  i* 
also  worth  seeing — once.  The  two  arc,  however, 
hardly  to  be  reen  to  advantage  simultaneously.  To 
visit  New  Orleans  in  carnival  time  is  like  visiting 
some  fine  old  histone  mansion  at  a  time  when  it  is 
all  in  a  flurry  over  a  fancy-dress  hall.  The  furniture 
is  moved;  muster,  mistress,  and  servants  are  ex¬ 
cited;  the  cook  is  overworked  and  is  perhaps  com¬ 
plaining  a  little,  and  the  brilliant  costumes  of  the 
masquerade  divert  the  eye  of  the  visitor  so  that  he 
hardly  knows  what  sort  of  house  he  is  in.  Attend 
the  hall  if  you  like,  hut  do  not  fail  to  revisit  th. 
house  when  normnl  conditions  have  been  restored; 
see  the  festivities  of  Mardi  Gras  if  you  will,  but 
not  fail  to  browse  about  old  New  Orleans  and  ait 
down  at  her  famous  tables  when  her  chefs  have  time 
to  do  their  bent. 

Canal  Street  is  U.  New  Orleans  much  more  than 
Main  Street  is  to  Buffalo,  much  more  than  Broad 
Street  is  to  Philadelphia,  much  more  than  Broadwa) 


Ike  psstple.  has  built  municipal  dorks  and  warehouses 
at  a  co.1  of  millions,  and  has  so  perfectly  coordinated 
her  river- rail  s<a  traffic-handling  agencies  that  rate* 
have  been  greatly  reduced.  Upon  the.*  and  related 
enterprises  upward  of  a  hundred  miliums  are  Icing 
■pent,  and  the  vast  plan  is  working  out  with  such 
promise  that  one  almost 
begin*  to  fear  lest  New 
Orleans  become  loo  much 
enamored  of  her  new¬ 
found  materialism— le<t 
the  easy-going,  pleasure- 
loving,  fascinating  Creole 
belle  be  transformed 
into  the  much-lews-rar* 
and  much-les.-dcsirable 
busmens  type  of  woman: 
a  woman  whose  letter*, 
instead  of  being  written 
in  a  fine  French  hand 
and  acented  with  the 
faint  fragrance  of  veil- 
ver,  arc  typewritten  upon 
rommrrrial  paper;  whose 
lips,  instead  of  causing 
cne  to  think  of  kiaaes.  arc 
laden  with  the  deadly 
rant  of  commerce;  whose 
skin,  instead  of  seeming 
to  be  made  of  milk  and 
rose  leaves,  ia  dappled 
with  industrial  soot. 

Lord  Chesterfield  in 
one  of  hie  letters  to  his 
son  intimated  that  beau¬ 
tiful  women  desire  to  be 
flattered  upon  their  in¬ 
telligence.  while  intelligent  women  who  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  ugly  like  to  he  told  that  they  are  beautiful.  So 
with  New  Orleans.  Speak  of  her  individuality,  her 
pictu resqueness,  her  gift  of  laughter,  and  she  will 
listen  with  polite  ennm;  but  admire  her  commercial 
progress  and  she  will  hang  upon  your  words.  Gayrty 

and  charm  are  no  much 
a  part  of  her  that  she 
not  only  takes  them  as 
a  matter  of  course,  but 
seems  to  doubt,  some¬ 
time*.  that  they  are 
virtues.  She  is  like 
some  unusual  and  fas¬ 
cinating  woman  who, 
instead  of  rejoicing  he- 
cause  she  is  not  like  all 
other  women,  begins  to 
wonder  if  she  ought 
not  to  be  like  them, 
Perhaps  she  is  wrong 
to  be  gay?  Perhaps 
her  carnival  proves  her 
frivolous*  Perhaps  she 
ought  not  to  continue 
U.  hold  a  carnival  each 
year* 

Far  to  the  north  of 
New  Orleans  the  city 
of  SL  Paul  was  af¬ 
flicted.  some  years 
since,  by  a  similar  agi¬ 
tation.  It  will  he  re¬ 
membered  that  St. 
Paul  used  to  build  an 
ice  palace  each  year. 
People  used  to  go  to  see 
it  as  they  go  to  New 
Orleans  for  Mardi 
Gr 


the  mu.tvriu:,*  old  Abtinthe  Haute,  founded  I7f9 


feet  cam'  of  iluul  personality,  and  that,  as  often  hap¬ 
pens  where  there  is  dual  personality,  one  side  of  her 
nature  seems  altogether  incompatible  with  the  other. 
The  very  new  New  Orleans  has  no  rormblunr*-  to 
the  picture  I  have  drawn;  moreover,  my  picture  is 
not  her  favorite  likeness  of  herself.  She  prefer* 
more  recent  ones  pictures  showing  the  lines  of  de¬ 
termination  which  within  the  Inst  ten  years  have 
■lumped  themselves  upon  her  features  as  she  hn» 
fought  and  overcome  the  defects  of  character  which 
logically  accompanied  her  peculiar,  temperamental 
type  of  charm.  I.  up-m  the  other  hand,  am  like  some 
lover  who  values  mint  an  older  p'eture  of  the  woman 
he  ndnres.  1  admire  her  for  building  character,  but 
it  i-  by  her  languorous  lieuuty  thut  I  am  infatuated 
and  the  portrait  which  mo  t  effectively  displays  that 
beauty  is  the  one  for  which  I  care 

Her  very  failings  were  so  much  a  part  of  her  that 
they  made  us  the  more  sympathetic;  she  was  too 
lovely  to  lw  greatly  blame*!  for  anything;  gazing 
into  her  eyes,  we  hardly  noticed  that  there  was  dust 
under  the  piano  and  in  the  corners;  .lining  at  her 
sumptuous  tuhle,  we  gave  hut  little  thought  to  the 
fuel  that  the  cellar  wus  dump,  the  house  none  too 
healthy,  and  that  there  were  moMiuitoes  and  rat* 
about  the  place;  nor  did  It  seem  to  matter.  In  face 
of  her  allurements,  that  she  was  shiftbss,  extrav¬ 
agant,  improvident  in  the  management  of  her  affairs. 
If  these  things  were  brought  to  our  attention,  we 
excused  them  on  the  grounds  of  Latin  blood  and 
enervating  climate 

Netc  Or  lean*  Take *  to  lluntnen a 


EFT  if  we  excused  her,  she  did  not  excuse  her-clf. 

Without  being  shaken  awake  by  an  earthquake, 
or  forced  to  action  by  n  devastating  lire  or  flood,  -he 
M  t  to  work,  calmly  and  of  her  own  volition,  to  reform 
hrr  character. 

First  she  cleaned  house,  providing  good  surface 
drainage,  an  excellent  filtered  water  supply  from 
the  river  in  place  of  her  old  mosquito-breeding  cis¬ 
terns.  and  modern  sewers  in  place  of  ce**pnols.  She 
killed  rats  by  the  hundred*  of  thousand*.  rat-pr*»fed 
her  buildings,  and  thus, 
at  one  stroke,  elimi¬ 
nated  all  four  of  bu¬ 
bonic  plague.  She  be¬ 
gun  to  take  interest  in 
the  public  schools,  and 
soon  trebled  their  ad¬ 
vantages.  She  con 
rented  herself  with  the 
revision  of  repressive 
tax  laws.  She  secured 
one  of  the  best  street 
railway  systems  in  the 
country.  But,  perhup1 
most  striking  of  all 
she  “et  to  work  to  build 
scientifically  toward  the 
realization  of  a  gigan¬ 
tic  dream.  This  dream 
embodies  the  resump¬ 
tion  by  New  Orleans  of 
her  old  place  as  second 
seaport  city.  To  thi- 
end  she  is  doing  more 
than  any  other  city  t» 
revive  the  commerce  of 
the  Mississippi  Kiver. 
and  Is  at  the  same  time 
making  a  strong  bid  for 
trade  by  w’ay  of  the 
i'anamu  Canal,  as  well 
a*  other  sea  traffic.  She 
has  restored  her  forty 
miles  of  water  front  to 
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*nd  Fifth  Avenue  are  to  New  York,  for 
<anal  Street  div.de.  New  Ortons  a*  no 
ether  street  divides  an  American  city.  It 
divides  New  Orleans  as  the  Seine  divides 
Fans,  nnd  there  is  not  more  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  and  the 
I.atm  Quarter  than  between  American  New 
Orleans  and  Creole  New  Orleans:  between 
the  newer  part  of  the  city  and  the  r ienr 
eacre.  The  sixty  squares  ("islets"  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Creole  idiom,  because  each  block 
'*roa  literally  an  islet  in  time  of  flood!  which 
comprise  the  old  French  town  established 
in  1718  hy  the  Sieur  do  Bienville  are  unlike 
the  rest  of  the  city  not  merely  in  architec¬ 
ture  but  in  all  respects.  The  street  names 
change  at  Canal  Street,  the  highways  be 
C«mc  narrow  as  you  enter  the  French 
garter,  and  the  pavements  are  made  of 
tiege  stone  blocks  brought  over  long  ago  as 
tallast  in  sailing  ships.  Nor  is  the  differ- 
nce  purely  physical.  For  though  they  will 
nil  you  that  this  part  of  the  city  is  not  so 
French  and  Spanish  as  it  used  to  be.  that  it 
las  run  down,  that  large  parts  of  it  have 
leen  given  over  to  Italians  of  the  lower 
clsis  nnd  to  negroes,  it  remains  not  only 
n  appearance  but  in  custom,  thought,  and 
character  the  most  perfectly  foreign  little 
tract  of  land  in  the  whole  United  State* 

I«ong  ago,  under  the  French  flag,  it  was  a 
part  of  the  Koman  Catholic  bishopric  of 
Quebec;  Inter,  under  the  Spanish  flag,  u  part 
of  that  of  Havana;  and  it  is  churming  to 
truce  in  old  buildings,  names,  and  custom, 
the  signs  of  this  blended  French  and  Span¬ 
ish  ancestry. 

La  Salle,  searching  out  a  supposed  route 
to  Chinn  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  River, 

•eems  to  have  perceived  what  the  New 
Orleans  Association  of  Commerce  perceives  today: 
that  the  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  nver  ought  to 
mean  also  the  control  of  a  vast  part  of  the  continent. 
At  all  events,  he  took  possession  in  !•>».'  in  the  name 
of  the  French  King,  calling  the  river  St.  latuis  and 
the  country  Louisiana.  The  latter  name  persisted, 
but  Ln  Salle  him¬ 
self  later  re- 
christened  the 
river,  giving  It 
the  name  Colbert, 
thereby  showing 
that  in  two  at¬ 
tempts  ho  could 
not  find  a  name 
une-tenth  as  good 
us  that  already 
provided  by  the 
•  avages.  The 
"St.  Louis  River" 
might,  from  its 
name,  be  n  fair- 
si /.ed  stream,  but 
"Colbert”  sounds 
like  the  name  of 
a  r  i  v  o  r  about 
twenty  miles 
long,  forty  feet 
wide  at  the  mouth, 
and  five  feet 
deep  at  the  very 
middle. 

Ln  Salle  in¬ 
tended  to  build  a 

fort  at  a  point  sixty  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  but  his  expedition  met  with  disaster  upon 
disaster,  until  at  last  he  was  assassinated  in  Texas 
when  Betting  out  on  foot  to  seek  help  from  Canada. 
In  169»  came  Iberville,  the  Canadian,  exploring  the 
river  and  fixing  on  the  site  for  the  future  city. 
Iberville  established  settlements  at  old  Biloxi  (now 
Ocean  Springs)  and  Mobile,  but  before  he  had  time 
to  make  a  town  at  New  Orleans  he  caught  yellow 
fever  at  Havana,  and  died  there.  It  therefore  re¬ 
mained  for  his  brother,  Bienville,  actually  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  town,  and  New  Orleans  is  Bienville's 
city,  just  ns  Detroit  is  Cadillac's,  and  Cleveland 
General  Mose*  Cleveland's. 

W  here  “Marion  Lercaut "  Came  From 


The  lights  are  atuoy.  loitered  ml  Inlomr'i  uhen  the  spectacular  tale  Brutot  Diabollque  is  served 


black  deeds  flowered  “Ike  first  masterpiece  of  French 
literature  which  can  properly  be  called  a  novel.**  the 
Abb*  P revolt's  "Manon  L«e.ut”  which  h.a  been 
dramatized  and  redramatued.  and  which  is  the  theme 
of  operas  hy  both  Massenet  ami  Puccini.  Though  a 


« 


h: 


The  old  French  quarter  lhal  tee  knoir 
to-day  irai  buffi,  after  the  Hre.  hy  the  Spaniard a 


carefully  guarded  by  soldier*  a 


BIENVILLE'S  settlers  were  hardy  pioneers  fr 
Canada,  and  presently  we  find  him  writing  to 
France:  “Send  me  wive*  for  my  Canadians.  They 
are  running  in  the  wood*  after  Indian  girls."  The 
priest*  also  Urged  that  unless  while  wives  could  be 
sent  out  for  the  settlers,  marriages  with  Indians 
be  sanctioned. 

Having  now  a  considerable  investment  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  France  felt  that  a  request  for  wives  for  the 
colony  was  practical  and  legitimate.  Louisiana 
have  population.  A  bonus  of  so  much  per  head 
offered  for  colonists,  and  hideous  things  ensued: 
servants,  children,  and  helpless  women  were  kid- 
raped.  and  the  occupants  of  hospital*,  asylums,  and 
houses  of  correction  were  assembled  and  deported. 
Incidentally  It  will  be  remembered  that  out  of  these 
M.  a* 


grate  alleged  to  he  that  of  Mamxi  used  to  l-e  shown 

on  the  outskirts  of 
Ike  city,  there  la 
that  such  a 
actually  ex¬ 
isted.  although  those 
who  wish  to  believe 
in  a  Ac»h-and-hlood 
Manon  may  perhaps 
take  encouragement 
from  the  fact  that 
the  arrival  In  the 
colony  of  a  Cheva- 
Iter  de*  Grieux,  in 
the  year  17l»,  four¬ 
teen  years  before 
the  hook  appeared, 
has  been  established, 
and.  further,  that 
the  name  of  the 
Chevalier  dee  Grieux 
may  be  seen  upon  a 
tomb  in 
of  the  river 
parishes 

When  the  girls  ar¬ 
rived  they  were  on 
inspection  in  the 
daytime,  but  were 
I  night  in  the  house 
where  they  were  quartered  together.  Misa  Grace 
King,  in  her  delightful  book.  "New  Orleans,  the 
Place  and  the  People.”  tells  us  that  in  these  time* 
there  were  never  enough  girls  to  fill  the  demand  for 
wives,  and  that  in  one  instance  two  young  bachelors 
proposed  to  fight  over  a  very 
plain  girl— the  last  one  left 
out  of  a  shiptod-bot  that 
the  commandant  obliged  them 
to  settle  their  dispute  by  the 
more  pacific  mean*  of  draw, 
ing  lots.  As  the  place  became 
settled,  Ursuline  Sisters  ar¬ 
rived  and  established  schools. 

And  at  last,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  the  arrival  of 
the  first  shipment  of  girls, 
the  curious  history  of  female 
importations  ended  with  the 
arrival  of  that  famous  band 
of  sixty  demoiselles  of 
respectable  family  and  “au¬ 
thenticated  spotless  reputa¬ 
tion."  who  came  to  be  taken 
as  wives  by  only  the  more 
prosperous  young  colonists  of 
the  better  class.  The  earlier, 
less  reputable  girls  have  come 
down  to  us  by  the  name  of 
"correction  girls."  but  these 
later  arrivals  —  each  fur¬ 


nished  by  the  Company  of  the  West  with  a  casket 
containing  a  trousseau  are  known  to  this  day  as 
Ire  Me s  <i  t>,  cassette.  or  "casket  girls.’* 

The  Delectable  Praline 

A  CURIOUS  feature  of  this  bit  of  history,  as  it 
applies  to  present-day  New  Orleans,  is  that 
though  one  hears  of  many  families  that  claim  descent 
from  some  nice,  well-behaved  "casket  girl,"  one  never 
by  any  chance  hear*  of  a  family  claiming  to  lie  do- 
sernded  from  a  lady  of  the  other  stock.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  "correction  girls"  far  outnum- 
bared  their  virtuous  sisters  of  the  easket  and  ought, 
therefore,  hy  the  law  of  averages,  to  have  left  a 
greater  progeny,  the  matter  becomes  stranger  still, 
taking  on  a  scientific  interest.  The  explanation 
must,  however, bo  left  to  some  mind  more  astute  than 
mine-  -me  mind  capable,  perhaps,  of  unraveling 
also  those  other  riddto  of  New  Orleans,  namely: 
Who  whs  the  mysterious  chevalier  who  many  years 
ago  invented  that  most  delectable  of  currents,  the 
praline,  and  whither  did  he  vanish!  And  how,  al¬ 
though  the  refugee  Due  d 'Ortons  (later  Louis 
Philippe  of  France)  stayed  but  a  short  time  In  New 
Orleans,  did  he  manage  to  sleep  in  so  many  hundred 
beds,  and  in  houses  which  were  not  built  until  long 
after  his  departure!  And  why  are  so  many  of  the 
signs,  over  bars,  restaurants,  and  shops,  of  that  blue 
and  white  enamel  one  associate*  with  the  signs  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company!  And  why  is 
the  nickel  as  characteristic  of  New  Orleans  as  is 
the  silver  dollar  of  the  farther  Middle  West  and  gold 
coin  of  the  Pacific  Slope — why.  when  one  pays  for  a 
ten-eent  purchase  with  a  half  dollar,  docs  one  re¬ 
ceive  eight  nickel*  in  change!  Ah,  but  New  Orleans 
is  a  mysterious  city! 

Ceded  to  Spain  by  a  secret  clause  in  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  of  which  she  did  not  know  until  17*14, 
Ixmisiana  could  not  believe  the  new*.  Even  when 
the  Acadian*  appeared,  (Con fl'iued  on  page  23) 


The  tittle  lady  trho  sirs  behind  Ihe  desk  is  more  than  ntntty- 
hit  yean  old.  and  came  to  Seir  Orleans  at  Ihe  bride  of  Antoine 
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iR  for  the  individual  ha*  the  quality  of  a 
perpetual  and  trairir  •li*a*trr.  In  the  cilir*  of 
Kurope.  in  the  devastated  di  it  riels,  in  the  town* 
under  bombardment,  in  the  front-line  trenehe*.  that 
truth  ii  forced  upon  one.  Therefore  from  my  ex¬ 
periences  I  have  gathered  a  number  of  brief  human 
Incident*  and  tmpresiions  that  may  have  a  real 
meaning  for  the  individual  in  this  country  who 
■omctitnrs  trie*  to  imagine  himself,  his  family,  and 
hi*  friend*  suddenly  entangled  in  *ueh  a  struggle. 
For  it  isn’t  ca»y  to  understand  war  in  America 
Tho  entrance  to  the  pier  in  New  York  teaches  you 
that.  Beyond  come*  a  mental  alteration  as  abrupt 
u*  tho  change  from  brilliant  sunshine  to  the  somber 
obscurity  of  the  shed.  It  Is  accented  by  the  tight 
line  before  the  gangway,  by  the  suspicious  examina¬ 
tion  of  passports  and  baggage,  by  the  unstudied 
talk  among  the  inspector*  of  bombs,  of  spies,  of  the 
possibility  of  submarine*.  And 
the  gangway  Is  the  threshold  of 
war. 

On  all  boats  bound  for  Kurope 
these  day*  there  is  an  atmosphere 
of  difficult  partings,  a  reluctance 
to  discuss  the  future.  And  there 
are  people  who  bring  war  home  to 
you.  We  had,  for  instance,  a 
pretty  American  girl.  She  was 
hound  for  England  with  her 
mother.  Everyone  knew  she  was 
married  to  a  Scotch  officer,  but  no 
one  understood  where  her  husband 
was  or  why  she  hail  been  in 
America,  for  she  didn't  wear 
mourning. 

"The  girl  ha*  a  story."  the 
women  all  said.  To  realise  that 
you  had  only  to  look  ut  her  eyes, 
at  the  convalescent  pallor  of  her 
fuce.  She  wanted,  moreover,  to 
talk  about  her  experience.  That, 
too,  was  in  her  eyes.  Because  of 
the  past,  perhaps  because  of 
something  sFe  approached,  she 
desired  to  tell  her  story.  The 
Inst  night  as  we  crept  up  the 
Channel  she  sat  with  her  mother 
on  deck. 

The  lifeboats  were  swung  out. 

Electric  flares  extended  from  the 
rails,  illuminating  our  name  and 
line  and  the  American  flags 
painted  on  the  sides.  All  after¬ 
noon  the  passengers  had  been  see¬ 
ing  periscope*.  Each  piece  of 
driftwood  had  attained  an  impor¬ 
tance  never  drenmed  of  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  The  growing 
tenseness  was  unfriendly  to  re¬ 
serve.  So  the  girl  drifted  into  her 
story,  and  her  voice  was  appre¬ 
hensive  rather  than  reminiscent 

The  first  chapter  was  less  than 
a  year  old — her  manage  in  Nice 
to  an  invalided  officer  of  a  High 
land  regiment.  He  had  been  unexpectedly  recalled 
to  active  service  before  hi*  complete  recovery  The 
uncertainties  of  waiting  had  appalled  them,  so  they 
had  shocked  this  good-humored  mother  in  the 
steamer  chair.  In  spite  of  her  panic  they  had  mar¬ 
ried  hurriedly.  Their  honeymoon  had  been  the  swiff 
journey  to  the  base  at  Rouen.  “He  left  me."  she  went 


on.  "at  a  queer  hotel  on  the  main  street  while  he  went 
to  rrport  lie  didn’t  know  exactly  what  was  r*:ng  to 
happen  to  him.  whether  he  would  stay  at  Rouen  for 
a  while  or  whether  they  would  hurry  him  to  the 
trenches  with  new  troop*.  The  room  they  gave  me 
had  six  doors,  and  none  of  them  had  a  key.  It  may 
sound  silly,  but  it  was  late,  and  I  was  afraid— afraid 
of  everything  I  wasn’t  sure  he  would  come  back  at 
all.  and  if  he  didn’t  I  knew  I  might  never  see  him 
again.  Strange  nossrs  came  from  the  dark  street.  I 
beard  soldiers  marching;  queer  song,  in  French  and 
English;  and.  far  off.  a  bugle.  I  was  lonely,  home 
siek.  unhappy.  I  knew  he  wouldn't  come  hack,  and 
all  those  door*  frightened  me.  I  tried  to  barricade 
them,  but  I  couldn’t  find  enough  chairs.  Then  he 
returned,  and  he  laughed  at  my  barricade  which  he 
had  had  to  tumble  over,  lie  had  to  go  that  night, 
so  I  walked  through  the  dark  streets  with  him.  al 


A  ruin 
•cere  originally 


compUle  than  that  of  CerbecilUr  U  hard  lo  imagine, 
four  hundred  and  arrenff-Are  building *  only  Itcenlg 


ehooeh  he  said  I’d  bette*  not  because  it  would  only 
make  it  harder  for  both  of  u*.  But  I  went,  and  at 
the  military  station  there  were  soldiers  everywhere, 
and  confusion,  and  a  train— that  waited.  I  didn’t 
dare  look  at  It.  but  I  knew  when  it  started,  for  be 
said  good-by-  - 

“I  had  to  look  then,  and  I  saw  him  climb  in  a 


carnage  filled  with  soldiers  He  waved  his  hand, 
.houlmg  to  an  officer  he  knew  to  hoc  that  I  got  bail 
to  the  hotel  and  later  to  I’uris  where  my  mother 
would  be  wailing." 

The  good-humored  mother  laughed  resentfully 
from  her  nest  of  rug*. 

“Instead  of  that  she  drugged  me  to  Rouen.  You 
need  another  wrap,  my  dear.” 

The  girl  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

“So  I  went  hack,”  she  continued,  “crying  through 
the  dark  street*  with  that  strange  officer.  Halfway 
I  stopped,  remembering.  I  didn't  have  a  cent.  M> 
husband  hadn't  given  me  any  money.  You  ace,  we 
had  been  married  such  a  little  while.  We  hadn’t 
learned  to  think  of  such  things.” 

She  spoke  of  the  interminable  daya  of  waiting  In 
Rouen.  She  had  been  on  the  point  of  capturing  for 
her  hustmnd  n  *t*IT  appointment  with  its  lighter 
dangers,  when  the  word,  hourly 
expected,  had  been  delivered 
to  her. 

"Oh.  quite  brutally."  she  said. 
“I  didn't  know  what  it  meant, 
death  or  a  wound.  I  only  knc» 
I  must  go,  so  I  persuaded  a  high 
officer  to  give  me  a  pa**  for  s 
military  train.  I  «pent  a  llfelimi 
on  that  train.  During  many 
hours  it  crawled  only  a  little 
way.  Finally  they  told  me  to  get 
out  They  drove  me  to  a  small 
hospital  back  of  the  line*.  The 
odor  of  it!  And  he  lay  there, 
a  sister  bending  over  him.  She 
said  I  mustn’t  cry.  and  it  was 
hard,  because  he  didn’t  know 
me,  because  he  seemed  like  one 
already  dead." 

The  mother  told  how  the  girl 
had  fought  for  her  husband’*  life 
through  month*  of  nursing  in 
France  and  England.  She  had 
broken  down.  The  doctors  had 
ordered  her  to  America,  away 
from  the  hospital  odor  and  the 
perpetual  reminders  of  war. 

"She’s  going  back  too  soon." 
the  mother  sighed. 

“Naturally,”  the  girl  answered, 
"because  he  write*  he  is  on  light 
duty,  and  he’s  trying  to  persuade 
them  he’s  fit  to  go  to  the  trenches 
again.  I  won’t  have  it.  I  couldn’t 
stand  that  suspense  a  second  time. 
But  of  course  they  won’t  lot  him. 
He  ha*  a  piece  of  shell  within  *n 
inch  of  his  heart.  He’s  done  his 
bit. 

"You  know,"  she  went  on.  “IT! 
have  to  harden  myself.  I’ve 
grown  soft  in  America  becau** 
Where  there  it's  f«r  from  the  war.  You 
remain  inlacl  can’t  remain  sane  unless  you  arc 
hard  in  the  presence  of  this  war  " 
Hearing  her  story,  you  realiwd 
how  true  that  was.  You  shrank  from  the  water 
flashing  by  because  you  knew  it  measured  your  ap¬ 
proach  toward  those  fantastic  occurrence*  agair.il 
which  men  and  women  must  harden  their  heart*  or 
suffer  beyond  reason. 

We  sat  for  some  time  without  saying  anything 
They  had  spoken,  because  of  the  possibility  of 
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mines  or  submarines,  of  spending  the  night  on  deck, 
but  a  squad  of  sailors  came  by  with  hose,  pails,  and 
swab*.  "You’d  better  be  off  to  bed,  lydies. 
them  offered.  "If  you  don't,  you’ll  get  wetter  than 
though  a  torpedo  struck  u»  in  the  bloomin'  wita!*.“ 

So  they  went,  and  I  thought  that  was  all  !  was 
ever  to  hear  of  the  girl's  story.  There  was,  however, 
a  sequel  the  next  day. 

As  we  sailed  up  the  Mersey  at  noon,  we  saw  re 
membered  steamships,  converted  into  transports  or 
flouting  hospitals.  Without  greeting, 
men  stared  dumbly  at  us  from  the  rails 

Liverpool  had  altered  sufficiently.  FYom  it  the 
war  stretched  grimy  fingers  to  draw  us  closer  into 
its  lethal  atmosphere.  A  sentry  paced  the  landing 
stage.  No  more  than  a  handful  of  people  waited 
there.  We  all  noticed  a  tall,  straight  fellow  in  a 
llighlnnd  uniform.  He  walked  up  and  down  rest¬ 
lessly.  swinging  n  little  stick,  glancing  with  anxious 
eyes  at  the  crowd  of  us  by  the  forward  rail.  The 
girl  and  her  mother  were  near.  They  cried  out. 
They  glanced  at  each  other  tearfully.  They  com 
menced  with  jerky  motions  to  wave  their  handker¬ 
chiefs.  The  young  officer,  with  a  piece  of  shell  near 
his  heart,  suddenly  swung  his  stick,  paused,  and 
stared  up  at  the  tear-stained  faces. 

"Doesn’t  he  look  fit?”  the  girl  cried  proudly.  "Hut 
not  Bcally  fit— 
never  lit  for  war 
again.” 

More  intimate 
affairs  grasped  us. 

Sitrcplike.  we  were 
herded  into  the 
dining  room  to  face 
the  alien  officer. 

While  we  awaited 
our  inquisitions  the 
young  Highlander 
entered,  exuding  a 
naive  pride  in  hi» 
uniform  that  had 
won  u  permit  to 
pas*  the  guard*, 
which  had  hastened 
this  moment  of 
fervent  greeting. 

He  stood  close  to  u> 
with  hi*  wife.  For 
n  lime  they  spoke 
softly,  then  all  nl 
once  their  voices 
were  raised  The 
flushed  girl  ex¬ 
claimed,  us  If  she 
had  been  struck. 

The  husband 
laughed  with  an 
embarrassed  indif¬ 
ference. 

"Then  my  letter 
didn’t  reach  New 
York  until  after 
you  h  a  d  sailed. 

They  are  sending 
me  bark  to  the 
front.  Of  course  1 
um  well  enough.  Ii 
was  good  of  them 
to  give  me  leave 
to  meet  you  “ 

He  paused,  glancing  at  her  curiously.  \t  first 
she  didn't  answer.  She  turned  with  a  gesture  of 
despair.  She  walked  spiritlessly  away. 

Youth  Awaiting  Fiery  Haptism 

IT  makes  no  difference  how  much  vou  may  have 
heard  or  rend  of  darkened  London,  the  reality 
reaches  you  with  a  sense  of  shock  not  wholly  un 
pleasant.  It  stirs  your  memory,  and  you  can't 
guess  why  at  first,  hccausc  you  have  never  seen  any- 
thing  like  it.  Then  you  understand  as  you  walk  or 
ride  through  the  obscurity,  as  you  catch  the  trivial 
illumination  from  shrouded  lamp*,  as  you  stare  at 
the  glow  from  shop  windows,  discreet,  a  little  mys¬ 
terious,  more  provocative  than  the  vivideat  electrical 
display*.  It  recalls  what  you  haic  imagined  of 
Elizabethan  London.  And  the  city  does  have  an  nir 
of  romance.  Everything  ugly  is  crushed  beneath 
the  shadows,  and  the  beautiful  acquires  a  meaning 
new  and  sentimental. 

Under  such  conditions  the  city  offers  exciting  con¬ 
trasts.  It  is  amazing  to  step  from  the  medieval 
romance  of  the  streets  into  the  glittering  present  of 
hotels,  restaurants,  or  theatres  Inside  there  is  a* 
great  a  change  as  without,  only  it  isn’t  physical. 
The  ever-present  officers  and  soldiers  bring  it  home 
to  you.  Some  are  back  from  the  front  on  a  few 
days’  leave.  Others,  by  the  blue  uniform  of  the 
hospital,  by  their  pallid  faces,  or  by  their  missing 
limbs,  advertise  their  convalescence  with  a  pitiful 
pride.  The  greater  number,  however,  are  men  still 
in  training — young,  sturdy,  handsome,  awaiting 
thrir  baptism  of  fire  with  a  stolid  determination  and 
confidence-  It  is  the  most  thrilling  phase  of  Lon¬ 
don.  this  procession  of  youths  that  have  assumed 


the  khaki,  symbol  of  the  supreme  sacnfke.  They 
wear  it  too  easily,  yet  in  reality  there  something 
of  ecstatic  about  their  young  faces— something  quite 
beyond  definition. 

"Some  Wee  Paragraphs  StiU  There " 

AS  a  farther  contrast  I  have  seen  a  veteran  of 
those  terrific  first  days,  one  of  the  few  sur¬ 
vivor*  of  the  hell  of  Mons  ami  the  retreat  that  fol 
lowed,  of  the  Battle  of  the  Mame.  of  the  deadly 
bandaged  turmoil  at  Ypres 

He  stood  in  the  entrance  of  a  garage  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  as  we  drove  up  arid  paused  for  gasoline.  His 
hair  was  grizzled.  Ills  face  had  many  small  linc-s 
which  gave  it  an  expression  a  little  quizzical.  His 
crutches  and  the  blue  band  about  the  sleeve  of  his 
service  overcoat  stamped  him  as  still  under  hospital 
treatment.  Ilia  sergeant's  chevrons,  the  Scotch  cap. 
set  at  an  absurd  angle,  the  little  black  pipe  pro¬ 
truding  from  his  mouth,  all  seemed  pointers  for  the 
discontent  in  his  whimsical,  middle-aged  face.  While 
he  talked  I  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  his  irritation.  Hka  most  fervent  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  horror  of  the  retreat  was:  “Oh.  mon. 
but  that  was  warm  work." 

The  same  expression  did  for  the  Marne  and  Ypres. 
"But  when  and  how  were  you  wounded?"  I  asked. 
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He  flushed.  He  puffed  rapidly  on  his  stubby 
black  pipe  He  no  longer  looked  one  straight  in 
the  eye.  When  he  answered  his  voice  ws*  low  and 
ashamed  “Not  at  Mona."  he  said,  “not  at  the  Mame. 
not  at  Ypres.” 

His  voice  thickened  with  revolt. 

"It  was  on  a  day  when  there  was  nothing  doing. 
You  understand?  Aa  quiet  as  you  plea«e.  I  lay  in 
a  dugout  reading  a  letter  from  my  bon  me  girl. 
Along  comes  a  shell  and  explodes  in  the  entrance — 
on  a  quiet  day  after  all  my  chances.  Disgusting’s 
what  I  say.  A  fifteen  months'  job  so  far.  and  they 
took  pieces  of  that  letter  out  of  me  in  France.  They 
took  them  out  of  me  on  the  hospital  boat-  They 
took  them  out  of  me  here." 

Hi*  eye*  twinkled. 

“And  I  guess  there'*  some  wee  paragraphs  still 
there." 

But  the  twinkle  died.  The  discontent  returned. 
This  man  had  a  grievance  beyond  the  manner  of  his 
wounding.  By  chance  It  develooH.  An  American 
acquaintance  with  me  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and 
produced  some  small  change. 

•  Perhaps."  he  suggested,  “you'd  like  to  drink  to 

the  memory*  of  those  days." 

The  sergeant's  discontent  exploded. 

"A  British  soldier!"  he  cried.  "A  sergeant  in  Hi* 
Majesty’s  army!  Me  drink!  I'm  a  baby.  A 
blessed,  swaddling  infant.” 

He  tapped  the  blue  band  on  his  arm. 

"Just  because  I'm  under  hospital  treatment  I 
can't  have  my  glass  of  beer.  That’s  gratitude  for 
you  After  what  I've  come  through.  1're  lea  me  i 
my  lesson.  I've  had  my  dose." 

"You  mean.”  I  said  mildly,  “that  when  you  are 
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fever#  of  camp  life.  Again  the  procession  of  hand* 
Home,  purposeful  young  face*  moved  swiftly  by, 
with  groping  expression#,  as  if  missing  some  one. 
The  incomplete  wreck*  on  the  stretcher#  and  in  the 
chiiirs  made  futile  movements,  attempted  a  fragile 
cheer.  The  sun  continued  its  brilliancy,  untroubled 
by  the  smallest  cloud.  It  was  like  the 
phantasmagoria  of  nightmare  beneath 
a  heaven  crowded  with  white  tempest. 

Ooo  wanted  to  fling  up  one’s  hands 
and  burst  into  tears  for  the  dead 
and  for  those  not  yet  dead. 

Submarines  ! 

K  my  brief  trip  to  Ireland  during 
the  Sinn  Fein  rebellion  the  im¬ 
pression  that  chiefly  lingers  is  of  con¬ 
fusion.  There  was  confusion  at  Fus¬ 
ion,  where  they  had  no  idea  whether 
the  boat  would  leave  Holyhrud  or  not. 

Haggard  women  wept,  and  men  ran 
up  und  down  with  an  anxiety  for 
which  the  officials  had  no  antidote.  A 
young  fellow  in  the  uniform  of  the 
naval  flying  corps  came  up  and  held 
out  an  envelope  and  a  bundle  of 
newspapers. 

"If  you  get  through,  please  try  to 
mail  these*  in  Ireland,"  he  said  to  me. 

"I  can’t  go.  and  my  family’*  in  Dublin. 

I’ve  heard  nothing." 

"If  Iho  Zep-  come  to-night.”  a  by- 
*  t  a  n  d  o  r  offered,  ‘'nobody’ll  get 
through.  The  train  won’t  get  out  of 
London.” 

Hut  the  Zeppelins  didn’t  come,  and 
wo  left,  and  in  the  train  the  confusion 
persisted.  An  urmy  officer  shard  a 
compartment  with  another  corre¬ 
spondent  and  myself.  We  turned  out 
the  lights,  rolled  ourselves  in  our 
overcoats,  and  tried  to  sleep.  But  we 
couldn't  sleep,  There  was  too  much 
noise  in  the  corridors,  and  u  monoto¬ 
nous  undertone  slipped  from  the  other 
compartments  where  people,  full  of 
misgivings  for  relative*  and  friends, 
discussed  the  future  which  they  ap¬ 
proached  with  uncertain  steps.  There 
were  black  cloud*  in  the  sky  through 
which  the  moon  glimmered  like  a 
dying  lamp. 

"I'm  used  In  roughing  it,”  the  officer 
said.  "1‘ve  slept  often  rnough  less 
comfortably  at  the  front.  It  isn’t 
that  that  worries  me.  I’ve  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  regiment  stationed  at  some 
distance  from  Dublin.  If  they  tell  me 
at  Holyhead  that  the  trains  aren’t  run 
ning.  I'll  have  to  go  back  to  London.” 

At  Holyhead  the  confusion  sent  him  back  to  I  .on- 
don,  because  nobody  seemed  to  know  anything  cer 
tuinly.  The  boat,  however,  lay  against  the  dock  with 
steam  up.  During  the  minute  examination  of  our 
puper*  rain  added  to  the  shivering  discomfort  of 
those  black  hours  hefore  the  dawn.  Reluctantly  we 
were  permitted  to  embark.  We  tried  to  settle  our¬ 
selves  in  the  midst  of  a  confusion  which  increased. 

There  was  wild  but  serious  talk  of  a  fleet  of 
gigantic  German  submarines  which  were  supposed  to 
be  in  the  Irish  Sea  preparing  to  coops*rate  with  the 
reMa.  "They’re  sure  to  get  us.”  a  man  whispered. 

Many  agreed.  You  couldn’t  help  admiring  these 
people  who  went  forward  in  face  of  such  a  belief. 

Ireland  loomed  out  of  a  haxe  touched  by  the  first 
gray  light.  The  mist  seemed  a  veil  for  sinister 
things.  The  passengers  arose  and  stretched  them¬ 
selves,  as  if  emerging  from  the  shadow  of  one  dis¬ 
aster  to  gather  strength  to  elude  another. 

And  at  the  dock  the  confusion,  for  us  at  any 
rate,  culminated.  Here  it  had  the  quaint,  lovable 


vas  light  shields  were  stretched  along  the  side*.  The 
portholes  were  tightly  closed.  Only  one  entrance, 
far  forward  and  completely  dark,  was  left  open  to 
the  lower  deck. 

There  was  a  dim  light  in  the  smoking  room,  and 
we  counted  the  minutes  there  while  the  refugee*,  a 
triflohy*t*rical, exchanged  experience*. 
Suddenly  what  everybody  had  fcariv. 
seemed  to  spring  upon  us.  The  lights 
snapped  out.  Through  a  blackm-*.- 
nearly  palpable  a  cry  cut:  “Suli 
marines!" 

The  thought  of  panic  in  this 
shrouded  boat  was  more  oppressive 
than  the  sudden  night. 

"Sit  still!” 

Then  a  man  spoke  wistfully  and 
saved  the  situation. 

"What  are  you  ufraid  of?  It 
couldn't  be  any  worse  than  u  happy 
Easter  in  Dublin.” 

Some  of  us  laughed.  Gradually  the 
ominous  stirring  subsided.  Everyone 
sal  still  until  by  and  by  the  lights 
came  on  and  we  looked  at  one  another 
and  smiled.  A  man  ran  in  crying 
breathlessly:  ’’Holyhead  light!  I  say, 
I  can  see  Holyhead  light!” 

A  great  sigh  went  up.  We  all 
crowded  to  the  front  deck  to  Watch 
that  red  and  friendly  greeting. 

Ztpn:  Ixtndon ’*  Amusement 

WE  have  had  one  of  those  night*  of 
terror  in  London  that  tho  German 
papers  boast  about.  Tho  Zeppelin* 
have  come.  Everyone  seemed  to  know 
that  they  would.  At  tea  a  retired  ad¬ 
miral  and  a  famous  editor  discussed  it 
as  one  talk*  of  an  approaching  h.>r». 
race  or  a  ball  game.  There  was  no 
moon.  The  weather  wns  clear.  Th« 
wind  of  the  last  fortnight  had  died 
away. 

"Everything  is  quite  perfect  for 
them,”  the  admiral  said,  robbing  hn 
hand*.  "Now,  if  you  want  to  lay  a 
wager—" 

At  the  theatre  that  night,  although 
the  audience  shared  this  aenae  of  an 
ticipation,  the  play  progrcaaed  cheer¬ 
fully.  When  we  came  out  after  the 
final  curtain  we  saw  that  the  heaven* 
were  torn  by  the  groping  fingers  nf 
counties*  searchlight*.  From  the  wide 
spare*  of  Trafalgar  Square  wo  could 
see  occasionally  shrapnel  bursting 
close  to  the  shaft*  of  light,  and  «* 
pointed  out  to  one  another  what  *< 
imagined  to  be  the  minute  shape  of 
a  Zeppelin,  flying  high,  ”  Msylnt  tho  bloko  fgwnck** 
V*  over  l.unnon,”  a  constable  said.  “If  so,  Gawd  'elp 
’em  when  ’e  tries  to  fly  back.” 

"Aw,  they  dawn't  get  over  the  'cart  of  Lunnmi 
these  days,"  said  a  cab  driver,  lounging  by  in  th> 
hope  of  a  fare.  "Show  ayn’t  worth  tho  price  of 
stying  out.  ’Ome  for  you,  gentlemen?” 

1-ater,  in  a  room  overlooking  the  Embankment,  a 
party  of  us  watched  in  dnrkncsa.  The  fingers  of 
light  still  groped,  but  there  was  no  shrapnel.  A 
pretty  young  girl  grasped  her  father's  arm.  She 
cried  out.  her  voice  vibrating  with  disappointment: 

"Daddy I  You  promised  I  should  see  n  Zep  to 
night.” 

“Never  mind,  my  dear,"  the  father  said  indul 
gently.  "Bobby,  suppose  you  call  up  Blank  at  th« 
War  Office  and  ask  where  the  rascals  huve  gone.” 

After  a  time  Bobby  returned  from  the  telephone. 
He  was  apologetic. 

"Blank  says  they're  headrd  for  the  home  fires.” 
Our  host  drew  the  «V»ifin.jerf  on  t>agr  .’12* 


quality  of  the  country.  An  officer  stopped  us  at  the 
gangplank.  "Where  are  you  going?" 

"Ashore  for  breakfast,  for  a  lodging,  to  look 

"You  can’t  land  without  a  pass  from  the  provost 
marshal  in  Kingstown.”  announced  the  officer. 


The  bra  re  brome  figure  o!  Joan  ot  Are  on  hortebaek 
mlraeuloutlg  bat  sufficed  each  bombardment  ot  the  cathedral  at  Khelmu 

“You  mean.”  I  asked,  "that  we  will  have  to  go 
hack  on  this  boat?” 

"Oh.  no,”  hr  answered  seriously,  "because  you 
can’t  leave  on  this  boat  without  a  pass  from  the 
provost  marshal  in  Kingstown." 

By  strategy  and  fair  word*  we  got  ashore,  of 
course,  and  to  the  provost  marshal.  Of  the  confusion 
ashore  enough  has  been  written  already.  W’hen  I 
left  on  a  clear,  ruddy  evening  it  occurred  to  me  that 
rather  too  muck  order  was  emerging  from  the  confu¬ 
sion.  for  I  had  to  run  a  gantlet  of  Scotland  Yard 
men.  of  the  British  army,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
s tabula ry.  of  Mr.  Redmond's  Nationalist  Volunteers. 

On  the  boat,  however,  the  old  state  was  in  evidence. 

We  were  crowded  by  the  first  refugees  from  Dublin 
—men  and  women  with  nerve*  overtaut  who  knew  of 
that  story  of  the  gigantic  German  submarine*. 

Moreover,  the  barricades  on  the  water  front  at 
Kingstown  had  seemed  to  give  the  rumor  rather 
too  much  body. 

We  crept  out  of  the  harbor  double-shrouded.  Can¬ 


COMMENT  ON  CONGRESS 


DURING  the  week  or  two  succeeding 
tlie  crisis  with  Germany.  Congress 
had  one  of  the  moods  which  cause  ob¬ 
servers  to  feel  a  little  sorry  for  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  criticism  which  is  meas¬ 
ured  out  to  that  body  by  commentators. 
Congress  did  not  do  anything  spectacu¬ 
lar;  its  actions  were  characteristic  of  a 
body  which  has  no  aggressive  leader¬ 
ship  within  itself.  Of  course  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  if  Congress  had  had  one 
kind  of  leader,  it  might  have  done  some¬ 
thing  more  effective.  If  it  had  had  an¬ 
other  kind  of  leader,  it  might  have  done 
something  rather  damaging.  Whitt  it  did 
was  to  subscribe  fully  to  leadership  out¬ 
side  of  itself,  that  is  to  say.  to  President 
Wilson.  Within  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  preparedness,  and  all  that 
pertained  to  the  crisis  Congress  vol¬ 
untarily  became  echo  and  servant  of 
the  President’s  will.  Both  the  Senate 
and  House  made  it  apparent  that 
they  would  do  literally  and  promptly 
whatever  the  President  requested.  The 
complete  deference  to  the  Presklent 
was  made  the  more  striking  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  moment  when  the  crisis 
came.  Congress  was  practically  in  the 
act  of  asserting  independence  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Wilson  had  vetoed  the 
Immigration  Hill.  The  bill  had  come 
back  to  Congress  and  it  was  entirely  ap¬ 
parent  that  his  veto  was  going  to  lie 
overridden  by  the  two-thirds  vote  which 
is  necessary  to  pass  a  measure  over  the 
presidential  veto.  In  spite  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  and  the  ability  to  overrule  him  on 
a  matter  as  to  which  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  was  not  important.  Congress  in¬ 
stantly  showed  that  it  would  lie 
unanimous  in  doing  exactly  what  the 
President  might  ask  within  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  ami  preparedness. 

A  Picture 

N  the  lloor  of  the  Senate.  Senator 
William  Hughes  of  New  Jersey 
talks  forcibly  and  easily.  His  speeches 
when  reproduced  are  among  the  few 
which  make  easy  reading.  One  day  last 
month  something  that  came  up  in  the 
order  of  business  caused  him  to  speak 
informally  about  inefficiency  ami  ex¬ 
travagance.  Portions  of  his  speech, 
somewhat  rearranged.  gi\e  what  is  al¬ 
most  an  artist's  picture: 

Why.  we  have  no  conception,  and  the  people 
have  no  conception,  of  the  true  condition  of 
affair*  in  the  Government  service  to-day.  and 
as  it  hn*  been  for  n  number  of  years.  I  re¬ 
member  being  driven  over  to  the  station  one 
day  by  one  of  the  cab  drivers  out  here,  and 
I  g»t  to  questioning  him  as  to  how  he  man- 
aged  to  make  a  living.  It  had  always  been 
more  or  le«s  of  u  mystery  to  me  how  th<**e 
chaps  out  in  the  quadrangle  existed  from  year 
to  year  on  the  -mall  amount  of  busines*  they 
seemed  to  do.  He  told  me  that  he  had  a  fixed 
compensation  which  came  fmm  two  men  whom 
he  drove  to  the  Pension  Office  every  morning 
It  was  a  disreputable-looking  sort  of  a  rig  that 
he  drove,  and  I  could  not  imag:ne  any  highly 
paid  members  of  the  Pension  Office  staff  being 
driven  to  und  from  their  work  in  this  sort  of 
an  arrangement.  I  questioned  him  a  little, 
and  I  found  out  that  they  were  not  driven 
down  there  because  they  thought  they  could 
afford  to  drive  to  and  from  their  work;  but 


two  of  them  engaged  this  man  to  drive  them 
down  there  because  they  could  not  walk  from 
the  house  to  the  carriage,  and  they  could  not 
walk  from  the  carriage  to  the  Petition  Office. 
Hack  morning  he  reported  to  their  houses  and 
Helped  them  out  and  into  the  carnage,  and 
he  helped  them  from  the  carriage  to  the  Pen¬ 
non  Office;  and  at  night  the  operation  was 
repeated  in  the  other  direction. 

That  will  give  you  some  sort  of  an  idea 
of  the  way  the  Government*  work  la  being 
performed.  Not  so  very  long  ago.  in  my  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  other  body,  the  man  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  departments  appeared  before  one 
of  the  commit tm  and  testified  that  if  the  ele¬ 
vators  did  nut  run  70  per  cent  of  his  farce 
ct-uld  not  get  to  work.  1 1 -aught. -r) 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  let  Uw-e  thing* 
go  on?  If  we  are.  it  ■»  only  a  question  of  time, 
and  a  very  short  lime  at  that,  when  the  civil 
service  will  absolutely  break  down  We  will 
I*  unable  lo  get  the  work  of  the  Government 
transacted  Sunet.dy  will  have  to  take  over 
the  rvspon.ibtlity  and  the  duty  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  and  shifting  ami  adjusting. 

There  kail  Ime  un  effort  going  on  during 
all  of  my  service  in  the  House  to  bring  about 
a  consolidation.  It  was  shown,  year  after 
year,  that  the  maintenance  of  certain  custom¬ 
house*  cost  five  nr  six  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
and  that  sometime*  they  would  collect  as  much 
as  eighty  or  ninety  rents  in  a  year.  |  laugh¬ 
ter.)  That  matter  was  notorious.  It  was 
scandalous.  It  was  derated  l<*f«re  the  House*; 
the  newspaper*  railed  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  it;  hut  the  gentlemen  who  were 
interested  In  tha-«  rustomhouws  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  |**»e.l  their  forces  and 
retained  them  Finally  the  consolidation  wa* 
had  and  the  customhouses  Were  at— 1 1  shed  by 
n  soet  of  trick  I  mean  by  that  it  was  done 
as  it  is  attrmptid  to  be  don*  here,  by  riving 
the  President  »iu  power;  and  the  people 
who  raw  the  President  the  power  did  not 
understand  the  power  they  were  giving  him. 
or  they  never  would  have  riven  it  to  him. 

At  any  rate,  the  power  was  given  to  some 
body.  It  was  given  to  President  Toft,  as  I 
recollect.  The  customs  divisions  were  consoli- 
dated  nnd  a  number  of  useless  offirr*  were 
altolished.  and  the  greatest  roar  of  righteous 
indignation  went  up  from  the  various  legisla¬ 
tive  Indies  that  constitute  thin  Congress  that 
ever  touched  my  ear*  ia  all  my  aervke. 

>lr.  President.  I  venture  to  say  that  we  are 
spending  tMO.nO0.OOO  needlessly  this  fiscal 
year.  I  venture  to  **y  that  we  are  paring  out 
for  service*  more  than  $1 40.000.000  to  people 
who  are  unable  to  render  the  service  to  the 
Government  for  which  they  are  being  paid. 


SENATOR  KNUTE  NELSON  of 
Minnesota  is  much  lem  an  artist  in 
words  than  Senator  Hughes,  but  he 
gave  one  completing  touch  to  Senator 
Hughes's  picture: 

I  have  seen  them.  Perhaps  it  is  not  very 
gracious  in  me.  approximating  old  age.  to 
spewk  of  these  things,  and  yet.  after  all.  it 
ha*  struck  me  as  peculiar.  I  have  s»*en  old 
men  and  women  helped  on  the  cars  and  helped 
off  the  car*  going  to  their  office*,  and  I  have 
gone  into  «ho»e  offices  and  found  them  silting 
in  chair*  all  day.  reading  the  newspapers,  and 
once  in  a  while  taking  a  little  nap.  [Laughter] 


THE  gloominess  of  the  picture,  as 
generally  seen,  is  undeniable;  and  it 
is  sound  policy  to  keep  pointing  out  the 
abjectness  of  the  extravagance  and  in¬ 
efficiency  of  the  Government  And  yet 
there  is  this  to  be  said :  There  are  a  few 
men  who  are  earnestly  making  a  begin¬ 
ning  toward  better  things.  Some  of 
them  are  in  Congress  and  some  are  in 
the  departments,  and  they  work  to¬ 


gether.  They  come  from  both  parties, 
and  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  better 
system  they  are  willing  to  ignore  party 
differences.  There  is  an  Efficiency 
Board  at  work,  and  it  is  accomplish¬ 
ing  some  things.  More  than  that,  it  is 
being  earnestly  backed  up  by  n  fairly 
large  group  in  the  Senate.  This  dia¬ 
logue  tells  something  of  it: 

Senator  SMOor  of  Utah— They  Ithc  Kffi- 
c'ency  Hoard)  have  reported  duplications  of 
work,  and  not  only  duplication*  of  work.  I  will 
-ay  to  llit-  senator,  but  they  have  reported  the 
proper  system  of  accounting  that  should  In- 
employed.  They  report  what  Is  absolutely 
mccMBiy  to  put  the  Government  departments 
upon  a  business  basis.  As  I  have  sin  toil  be¬ 
fore.  ubout  the  only  department  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  has  adopted  any  of  the  reports 
madr  by  the  Kfficiency  llureau  is  the  I'ost  Of¬ 
fice  Department  in  the  city  of  Washington.  .  . . 

Senator  Gaii.inckk  of  New  llamp-ihirv- 
The  aenator  from  l.’tah  has  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  Post  mailer  General  two  or  three  lime* 
during  this  session.  Will  the  m-nulor  spe¬ 
cifically  .late  how  those  savings  were  accom- 
plished  in  the  Post  Office  Department?  .  .  . 

Senator  S\n-«r— They  have  decreased  the 
mimU  r  of  clerks  by  over  one  hundred  in  the 
1**1  fficea  years,  and  I  nm  only  speaking  nf 
the  Post  tiffin-  Department  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  Where  deaths  or  vm-anrie*  have 
occurred  they  have  not  always  la-en  filled.  No 
new  clerks  have  been  employer!  la-cause  of 
a  vacancy  occurring,  l.ul  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  has  rearranged  the  work  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  so  that  to-day  we  find  that  the  increased 
amount  of  work  which  has  come  to  the  depart 
men!  has  I -een  taken  rare  of;  und,  if  testimony 
amounts  to  anything,  it  hu*  been  taken  care 
of  in  u  better  way  than  It  hna  been  in  the  past. 

Senator  GauinuO— I  nm  very  glad  to 
hear  that. 

Senator  Ski  out— I  want  lo  any  that  the 
Postmaster  General  give*  the  Efficiency  Hu- 
i.au  credit  for  bringing  that  improvement 
about.  It  is  true  thut  he  has  Ikmii  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  bureau’s  work.  If  he  hud  nut 
la-en.  there  would  have  la-en  no  change  in  the 
department,  as  then-  bus  been  no  change  in 
most  of  the  other  department  a. 

Senator  Smoot’a  willingness  to  give 
praise  f«»r  efficiency  to  n  Cabinet  mem; 
ber  in  the  opposing  party  ih  wholesome! 
It  ia  a  really  important  fact  that  one 
Cabinet  member,  Postmaster  General 
Burleson.  hat*  not  only  the  wish  to 
achieve  better  administrative  method*, 
but  also  the  energy  und  personality  to 
accomplish  them.  Practically  everybody 
in  the  responsible  p*#itiona  at  Washing¬ 
ton  has  the  disposition.  The  force  and 
business  capacity  to  achieve  ure  so  rurc 
as  to  be  important. 

A  Distinction 

HERE  is  a  girod  deal  of  partisanship 
in  Congress,  and  in  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral  there  is  a  good  deal  of  criticism. 
Therefore  it  is  not  merely  novel  but 
refreshing  to  catch  this  chance  phrase 
uttered  during  a  Senate  debate: 

The  senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Smoot),  who  in 
my  judgment  knows  more  uhout  the  details  of 
the  administrative  affnir*  of  the  Government 
than  any  other  man  connected  with  it 

The  man  who  said  this  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat.  Senator  Joseph  Taylor  Robinson 
of  Arkansas.  The  man  concerning 
whom  it  was  said  is  a  Republican.  The 
credit  which  is  reflected  upon  Senator 
Smoot  by  this  episode  is  obvious.  The 
credit  reflected  upon  Senator  Robinson 
ought  not  to  pass  without  notice. 


Life  in  a  llu*u  Office 


One  Office  That  Is  Different 


GERMANY’S  CHALLENGE 


WHAT  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  German  note  of  January  31? 

It  came  so  suddenly  and  was  so  coarsely  brutal  in  its  terms 
that  the  newspapers  jumped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
rulers  of  Germany  had  suffered  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  and 
were  openly  acting  the  part  of  desperate  and  maddened  bullies. 
Hut  to  believe  this  is  to  entertain  an  entirely  wrong  conception 
of  the  character  of  the  men  who  control  the  affairs  of  the  German 
Empire  at  this  juncture.  Brutal  they  may  be  and  ruthless  they 
certainly  an*;  but  the  last  thing  that  could  be  said  about  them  is 
that  they  are  impulsive.  Their  very  policy  of  "frightfulness"  has 
been  all  the  more  odious  because  it  has  been  calculated,  logical, 
and  dispassionate.  Individual  and  irresponsible  acts  of  cruelty  in 
the  conquest  of  Belgium  were  almost  unknown;  authorized  acts 
of  cruelty  and  oppressive  government  measures  were  of  common, 
almost  daily, occurrence.  The  men  who  advise  the  Kaiser  are  skilled 
in  diplomatic  usages.  Unlike  some  other  statesmen  now  in  the 
public  eye.  they  measure  the  effect  of  words.  When  they  deliver 
an  affront  to  nnother  government,  that  government  may  be  sure 
that  the  affront  was  intended  and  was  aimed  at  a  specific  purpose. 

The  calculated  mockery  of  the  language  of  the  note  is  unmis 
takable.  In  view  of  the  long  series  of  plaintive  appeals  to  German 
honor  and  kindness,  the  peace  note  to  the  powers,  and  the  senti¬ 
mental  character  of  the  address  to  the  Senate,  what  could  be  more 
derisive  and  provocative  thun  the  grinning  compliments  to  Mr. 
WILSON  on  his  speech,  the  allusion  to  the  warm-hearted  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  American  people  for  Belgium,  and  this  concluding 
piece  of  sardonic  humor:  “The  Imperial  Government  hopes  that 
the  United  Suites  may  view  the  new  state  of  affairs  from  th« 
lofty  heights  of  impartiality"— the  "new  state  of  affairs"  being 
the  determination  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  murder  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  aboard  ships 
on  or  after  February  1  in  a  part  of  the  free  seas  staked  out  by 
the  German  Admiralty! 

But  if  the  note  itself  was  deliberately  insulting,  the  "instruc¬ 
tions"  appended  to  it  arc  unbearable.  Imagine  one  "friendly" 
nution  saying  to  nnother:  “After  to-morrow  we  will  permit  your 
ships  to  cross  the  Atlantic  only  under  these  conditions:  The  sole 
port  of  destination  in  England  will  bo  Fulmouth:  only  one  steamer 
can  bo  run  in  each  direction ;  it  must  arrive  at  Falmouth  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  leave  on  Wednesday:  you  will  paint  on  this  ship’s  hull 
and  superstructure  vertical  stripes  three  meters  broad,  alternating 
red  and  white;  on  every  mast  there  must  be  a  flag  of  checkered 
white  and  red;  on  the  stern  you  will  paint  the  American  flag: 
during  the  night  those  colors  must  be  easily  recognizable  from 
a  distance,  and  the  ship  must  be  completely  and  brightly  illumi¬ 
nated.  Ships  which  do  not  comply  with  our  regulations  will  be 
destroyed  without  warning,  and  we  do  not  guarantee  to  attempt 
to  save  their  passengers  or  crew."  This,  in  efTect  and  almost 
exactly  in  words,  is  the  communication  of  one  great  power  to  an¬ 
other  power  which  fancies  itself  great  and  bold  and  proud  and 
talks,  and  talks  too  much,  of  its  unconquerable  spirit. 

To  call  this  product  of  the  Wilhelmstrnsse  "military  madness" 
is  itself  madness.  Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  no  very  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  Gorman  Government  believes  it  can 
carry  such  a  “blockade"  of  F.ngland  into  cfTect.  If  it  has  not  been 
able  to  cut  off  British  and  French  supplies  by  submarine  warfare 
up  to  this  point,  we  may  lie  sure  that  its  failure  has  not  been  due 
to  sentiment  or  to  fear  of  the  opinion  of  this  country,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  maritime  resources  and  position  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  superior  to  the  German  navy’s  power  of  destruction. 
The  performances  of  the  German  submarines  even  before  the  note 
of  January  31  were  sufficiently  amazing.  They  were  destroying 
nljout  7.000  tons  of  British  tonnage  a  day — a  rate  equivalent 
annually  to  perhaps  14  per  cent  of  the  total  British  tonnage  before 
the  war.  This  is  serious,  but  not  fatal.  In  the  opinion  of  naval 
experts  it  represents  pretty  nearly  the  most  the  U-boats  can  do. 
The  British  navy  is  continually  hunting  them  down;  they  ar<* 
wrecked  by  contact  with  mines  or  caught  in  meshes  in  the  Channel 
or  destroyed  by  accidents  of  the  sea. 

What,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  this  sudden  and  humiliating  reply 
to  the  peace  notes  and  the  peace  speeches?  Surely  it  must  be  to 
force  our  Government  into  a  timid  and  grudging  participation  in 
the  war.  The  Kaiser's  advisers  have  studied  conditions  in  this 


country  intently  since  the  war  broke  out.  We  think  they  appre¬ 
ciate — and  the  appreciation  is  not  very  high — the  spirit  of  the 
American  democracy.  They  are  certain  they  know  the  processes 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  mind.  We  could  do  them  no  more  harm  if  nomi¬ 
nally  at  war  with  them  than  we  have  done  while  at  peace.  We 
could  send  the  Allies  no  greater  amounts  of  ammunition  and  food. 
Our  navy  would  but  slightly  increase  the  present  preponderance 
of  the  Allied  navies  over  the  German  sea  forces.  The  feeling  of 
the  American  public  against  them  cannot  be  more  intense  than 
it  was  the  day  after  the  Lusitania  was  sunk.  They  are  certain 
that  if  we  enter  this  war  we  will  do  so  reluctantly,  half-heartedly, 
and  that  once  we  are  in  it  we  will  be  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a 
help  to  the  Allies.  The  President's  mind  is  set  on  ideals  of  pence. 
He  feels  he  has  a  mission  to  tranquillize  the  world.  As  allies 
we  will  have  a  right  to  criticize  and  advise,  which  as  neutrals  we 
can  only  usurp.  How  could  Germany  be  better  served  thnn  by 
injecting  into  the  councils  of  her  enemies  as  an  unwilling  ally 
a  government  that  abhors  the  war.  that  can  gain  nothing  mate 
rial  from  its  successful  prosecution,  that  has  only  one  reason  for 
fighting,  and  this  a  reason  which  Germany  is  willing  to  concede 
if  the  Allies  will  concede  it  to  her? 

The  German  mind  is  thinking  far  ahead.  It  pictures  to  itaelf 
a  pulseless  government  tormented  by  organized  pro-Gorman  agi¬ 
tation.  by  the  loud  pacifist  and  the  cowardly  politician.  It  feels 
that  such  a  government  can  only  bring  disorder  and  depression  to 
the  Allies;  that  the  continual  cry  will  rise  from  the  United  States: 
“What  are  we  fighting  about?"  "Ix*t  us  have  peace  without  vic¬ 
tory."  "Why  not  listen  to  the  German  terms?  They  seem  reasonable 
enough."  If  "this  nation  of  coarse  materialists"  was  so  anxious 
to  restore  ponce  when  it  was  prospering  because  of  the  war.  what 
will  it  be  when  it  feels  some  of  the  stress  and  danger  of  the  con- 
llirt.  when  "its  cowardly  business  men  sec  their  money  spent  in 
accomplishing  England’s  ends."  when  its  taxes  are  increased  and  its 
battleships  sunk?  In  the  end  German  logic  represents  the  Unite*! 
Slates  as  attempting  to  use  its  position  ns  a  friend  and.  particu¬ 
larly.  as  a  creditor  to  compel  the  Allies  to  submit  to  terms  which, 
in  other  circumstances,  they  would  reject  with  the  deepest  acorn. 
In  short,  it  says:  “America  must  be  our  emissary  in  the  enemy’s 
camp  to  make  terms  for  us  when  our  time  comes.  We  can  onlj 
secure  our  purpose  by  driving  her  into  war  by  the  boldest  provoca¬ 
tion."  And  so  Germany  delivers  the  most  outrageous  message  ever 
aent  by  one  power  to  another  with  which  it  pretended  to  lie  at  pence 

The  argument  ia  logical.  But.  keen  ns  the  psychology  of  the 
German  rulers  has  proved  in  the  past,  it  has  suffered  occasional 
failure.  And  it  may  be  that  these  shrewd  and  careful  plotters 
have  as  greatly  misunderstood  the  spirit  of  the  American  de¬ 
mocracy  as  they  did  the  military  valor  that  checked  them  at 
the  Marne.  We  have  a  feeling,  deep-rooted,  that  if,  in  spite 
of  itself,  this  country  is  driven  into  war.  it  will  lx?  a  different 
country  from  the  one  which  the  supercilious  intelligence  of  Ber¬ 
lin  has  depicted.  The  sword  mny  not  go  back  to  the  scabbard 
as  quickly  as  these  amiable  statesmen  imagine,  and.  instead  of 
having  an  agent  to  plead  its  case,  it  will  create  an  enemy  as 
implacable  as  any  that  has  ever  risen  against  it. 

Stand  It  and  Understand  It! 

HORTENEI)  days  brought  sadness  to  the  soul  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  growled  ns  follows: 
The  te*t  of  irrvat  wraith  is  upon  us.  Never  before  were  there  so  man> 
ofccr  boy*  grttini:  a  man's  wage  which  the  munition  maker*  have  been  (flat! 
to  pay.  The  question  is.  can  the  office  boys  stand  it? 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  rude  peraonn  call  "pacing  the  buck/1 
Modem  industry  is  largely  a  matter  of  foresight  and  coordination, 
of  looking  ahead,  getting  together,  and  putting  ginger  into  it. 
leadership  is  what  upper-crust  business  men  are  paid  to  furnish. 
One  pertinent  question  about  superprosperity  is.  therefore:  "Can 
the  executives  stand  it?"  A  whole  lot  of  business  men  are  not  stand¬ 
ing  it  worth  a  cent,  and  we’d  like  to  see  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Philadelphia  give  them  the  moral  support  of  its  scrutiny  and 
admonition.  Perhaps  the  office  boys  are  not  doing  so  badly  after  all ! 
We  will  not  I*  a  bit  surprised  to  learn  that  in  time  numerous  college 
graduates  of  the  1920’s  got  their  start  toward  an  education  out  of 
these  same  munition  jobs.  What  did  some  of  their  executives  gel? 
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Will  He  Stop  in  Newark?  He  Will! 

SOME  weeks  Hgu.  in  the  course  of  his  American  adventures.  Mr. 
JULIAN  STOECT  made  the  following  reference  to  Newark.  N.  J.: 
Will  ho  atop  in  a  hoU<!  in  Newark?  I  don’t  think  to.  If  I  found  a  friend 
of  mine  doing  such  a  thin*,  I  should  view  him  with  suspicion  and  should  not 
expect  him  to  be  registered  under  his  true  name.  No;  I  fancy  that  the  man 
who  visits  Newark  on  business  go**  to  New  York  at  night  and  returns  to 
resume  business  in  Newark  in  the  morning.  or  the  afternoon,  or  whenever 
he  get*  over  his  headache. 

Read  without  the  qualifications  and  shadings  of  what  went  before 
and  came  after,  this  might  conceivably  be  tuken  as  a  serious  state¬ 
ment.  Those  who  have  followed  Mr.  Street's  series,  however,  will 
recognize  it  as  in  his  justly  celebrated  style  of  humor.  Unhappily 
some  folks  in  Newark  feel  hurt  by  these  sentences.  They  are  the 
more  pained  because  there  has  recently  been  opened  in  Newark  a 
new  hotel  of  more  than  ordinary  excellence,  in  which  the  tow  n  takes 
justifiable  pride.  The  owners  of  this  hotel,  by  the  way.  have  caused 
their  lawyers  to  send  us  a  letter,  from  which  we  take  the  following: 

The  Rolx-rt  Trent  Hotel  Company  operate,  under  a  thirty-year  leaie  the 
new  hotel  at  Newark,  represents*  an  inve.lment  of  considerably  over  one 
million  dollar.  The  hotel  i.  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  United  Hotel. 
Company,  ami  form,  one  of  their  chain.  We  are  sending  you  under  separate 
cover  one  of  our  booklets  showing  the  hotel.  This,  however,  do*,  not  give 
the  Hubert  Trcut,  nor  several  of  the  newer  acquisition,  of  that  company. 
The.o  hotel*  are  all  fireproof,  Arst-clas*  hotel.,  constructed  and  equipped  by 
the  moat  capable  architect,  and  engineer,  of  the  country,  beautifully  furnished, 
nntl  are  operated  according  to  the  highest  standards  known  in  America.  The 
patrons  of  iforse  hotels  represent,  we  believe,  the  better  class  of  the  American 
traveling  public. 

I  laving  printed  this,  wo  hope  we  have  made  it  clear  that  Mr.  STREET 
was  merely  facetious,  anti  that  anyone  who  want*  to  spend  a  night 
in  Newark  can  do  so,  either  at  the  Robert  Treat  or  any  one  of 
several  other  hotels,  with  just  as  much  comfort  as  in  the  metropolis. 
We  hope  also  that  this  makes  us  square  with  the  good  people  of 
Newark.  The  extract  from  the  hotel  men's  letter  seems  to  cover 
a  little  more  ground  than  the  occasion  demands,  but  we're  in  a 
good  humor  ourselves  this  morning  and  we're  happy  to  let  them 
go  as  far  ns  they  like.  Incidentally,  if  they  ever  find  the  law 
business  dull  or  lacking  in  appeal  to  the  literary  imagination.  w« 
know  where  they  can  get  a  good  job  in  the  publicity  business. 

Humor*  of  Thrift 

SOME  Philadelphians  got  together  recently  to  commemorate 
FRANKLIN  S  birthday  with  a  dinner  at  the  plate,  and  no 
Poor  Richard”  menu  either.  About  the  same  time  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Club  of  New.  York  City  met  to  discuss  the  high  cost  of 
living— 'also  n  dinner  at  per  at  a  famous  Broadway  hotel! 
New  York  seems  to  huve  the  edge  on  Philadelphia  in  this 
thrift  game,  but  Penn's  town  has  the  keener  sense  of  humor. 

The  Pennsylvania  Way? 

THE  BATTLE  OF  HARRISBURG"  was  the  title  of  an  edi- 
torial  in  Inst  week’s  COLLIER'S.  In  it.  you  may  recall,  we 
discussed  the  fight  of  the  Vnre  and  Penrose  factions  within  the 
Republican  party,  and  the  personality  of  Governor  Brumbaugh, 

whose  enemies  charge  him  with  being  _ _ f 

the  tool  of  the  Vare  brothers,  the  gen-  f'nVFRNnR*^  RRIHAI 
tlemanly  Quaker  City  politicians  who  UuiLl\nUl\  0  DIMUftL 
rose  to  eminence  via  the  garbage  wagon.  TOUR  CHARGEDTO 

Here,  alongside,  is  a  heading  from  one  >  VUl\  Vliniuibi/ i  v/ 

of  the  lending  Philadelphia  newspapers.  STATE)  COST  $301 

Who  would  spoil  the  story  by  adding 

anything  more?  The  next  statement  in  Ji.iu  fo.  IUion.  W  »•, 
the  heading  is:  "Auditor  General  Dubi- 

nus  About  the  Propriety  of  Some  Items.  . . 

hut  Attorney  General  Defends  All."  -i\ \f*rrs  tumhhiM' 
Condole  whole-hog  Attorney  General!  oo«\t\x..i « at 

Not  to  Mention  Senator  Penrose 

AND  while  we’re  speaking  of  Pennsylvania,  please  don’t  suppose 
.  that,  because  we  deplore  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  Martin  G.  Brum¬ 
baugh.  we  indorse  Boies  Penrose.  Our  sentiments  touchin*  on 
and  appertainin’  to  Penkose  have  been  expressed  on  this  page  at 
intervals  for  a  good  many  years.  The  "Public  ledger"  has  the 
right  notion.  Says  the  "Ledger": 

Possibly  it  is  just  as  well  that  there  is  a  Democratic  Administration  in 
Washington.  Otherwise  we  could  not  hope  to  have  Senator  Penrose  with 
Ui  correcting  abuses,  reforming  evils,  and  promoting  in  general  the  causes 
of  truth,  honesty,  and  purity.  They  will  soon  have  to  be  cutting  holes  in 
the  back  of  the  senator's  coat  to  let  the  wings  come  through. 


JWWor 
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B.  Franklin  and  the  Brewers 

OUT  St.  Louis  way.  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Company  is  a 
great  institution.  Also,  its  product  is  probably  purer  and  more 
wholesome  than  most  beer.  But  evidently  the  Anheuser  Busch 
people  fear  that  the  prohibition  movement  will  in  time  win  Mis¬ 
souri  even.  Therefore  they  advertise.  Here  is  part  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  printed  in  "Reedy’s  Mirror."  Side  by  side  with  it  we 
reproduce  a  passage  Franklin  himself  wrote: 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.  FRANKLIN’S  ‘’AUTOBIOGRAPHY" 

FATHER  OF  AMKHI-  At  tny  first  admission  into  this  printing  house 

CAN  DIPUIMACY  Tat  London]  I  took  to  working  at  pres*,  imagin- 
Vmerira  has  never  pro-  in*  I  felt  a  want  of  the  Ixxlily  exercise  I  hail  been 
dote. I  a  greater  stall  -man  us’d  to  in  America,  where  presswork  i»  mix’d  with 
than  Fkakkun.  .  .  .  The  computing.  I  drank  only  water;  the  other  work- 
great  laird  Chatham  pro-  men,  nrar  fifty  in  number,  were  greul  guxzlcr*  of 
nounrrd  him  not  only  an  beer.  On  orcusion,  I  carried  up  and  down  stair* 
honor  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  a  large  form  of  types  in  each  hand,  when  other* 
people,  but  to  human  no-  carried  hut  one  in  Imth  hands.  They  wondered 
turr.  ...  He  it  was  who  to  ree.  from  thi*  and  several  instances,  thal  the 
induced  France  to  lend  u*  Water- America  it.  as  they  called  me,  was  itrouper 
•hips.  men.  and  money  than  themselves,  who  drank  ■  » rang  beer'  We  had 


induced  France  to  lend  us  Water- American,  as  they  called  me,  was  itrouper 
ships,  men.  and  money  than  themselves,  who  drank  *tr»np  beer'  We  had 
during  the  darkest  day*  an  alehouse  boy  who  altended  always  in  the  house 


of  the  Revolution. 


lo  supply  i he  workmen.  My  companion  at  the 


his  death  Congress  ordered  press  drank  every  day  a  pint  liefore  breakfast,  u 
a  general  mourmng  of  a  pint  at  breakfast  with  his  bread  and  cheese,  u  pint 
month.  In  France  it  was  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  a  pint  at  dinner,  a 
decreed  that  all  members  pint  in  the  afternoon  about  six  o'clock,  and  an- 
of  the  National  A'-einbly  other  when  he  had  done  his  day's  work.  1  thought 
should  wear  mourning  for  it  a  detestable  custom;  but  H  was  necessary,  lie 
thiee  days  So  long  as  suppos'd,  to  drink  *tr»np  beer,  that  he  might  be 
American*  trea-ufe  the  etronp  to  Intair.  I  endeavored  to  convince  him 
Republic  and  Personal  that  the  bodily  strength  afforded  by  beer  could 
Liberty  .  .  .  the  fame  of  only  be  in  propoilmn  t«  the  grain  or  flour  of  the 
FlUNKUM  ran  never  per-  bailey  dissolv'd  In  the  water  of  which  it  wu* 
•sh  Personally  he  wa.  po.-  made;  that  there  was  more  flour  in  a  penny- 
s*>**d  of  robust  health;  he  worth  of  bread;  and  therefore.  If  he  would 
was  a ...  moderate  user  all  eat  thal  with  a  pint  of  water,  it  would  give 
hi*  lifetime  of  Old  Madeira  him  moro  strength  than  a  quart  of  beer.  He 
and  barley  -  malt  brews.  drank  on.  Jiowovcr,  and  had  four  or  five  shil- 
It  is  safe  to  »ay  that  he  lings  to  pay  out  of  hi*  wage*  every  Saturday 
toested  the  New  Republic  night  for  that  muddling  liquor;  an  expense  I 
with  every  great  man  of  was  free  from.  And  thus  these  poor  devils  keep 


and  barley  -  malt  brews. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  he 
toasted  the  New  Republic 


Europe  and  America.  .  .  .  themselves  always  under. 

Franklin's  “Autobiography."  from  which  w®  quote  the  passage 
in  the  right  column,  wan  written  by  the  "Father  of  American 
Diplomacy"  himself.  The  essay  in  praise  of  beer,  which  gives 
the  impression  that  FRANKLIN  boozed  his  way  through  all  the 
thirteen  colonies,  across  the  Atlantic,  and  through  every  coun¬ 
try  of  Europe,  was  written  to  holster  up  the  wets.  This 
piece  of  fakery  was  a  bold  one.  for  most  intelligent  persons 
know  Franklin's  "Autobiography"  and  remember  the  "Water- 
American"  passage.  We  showed  these  two  quotations  to  a 
philosopher  friend  of  ours,  and  it  was  his  remark  that  if 
Franklin  were  living  to-day  he  would  go  much  farther,  and 
would  be  ns  strong  for  prohibition  in  the  twentieth  century 
as  he  was.  in  the  wet  eighteenth,  for  temperance. 

The  Seed-Catalogue  Chorus 

THE  gardening  merchants,  aided  by  their  color-printing  friends. 

have  beaten  both  frogs  and  bluebirds  to  it  in  chanting  the  first 
hymns  of  our  spring.  Gaudier  than  promoters’  promises,  more 
alluring  than  a  movie  vampire,  their  roseate  catalogues  now 
compete  with  the  valentines  in  heart  interest  and  set  suburban¬ 
ites  longing  for  the  abolition  of  the  month  of  March.  This  busi¬ 
ness  activity  relies  on  a  deep-seated  instinct  that  stirs  even 
in  the  souls  of  those  confined  to  paved  courts  anti  hall  bed¬ 
rooms  and  penned  within  the  "move  on"  regions  of  our  cities. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  glacial  ice  cap  had  receded 
ever  so  little.  Madame  Cave  Dweller  bustled  out  with  a  few 
choice  bulbs  and  shrubs  (long  cherished  in  the  innermost  cav¬ 
erns  of  the  Dordogne)  and  set  her  husband  to  making  ready 
the  warmer  patches  of  soil  that  then  became  available.  So 
it  was  that  our  civilization  began.  So  our  hardy  ancestors 
drove  their  hardy  garden  making  north  in  the  blue  shadow 
of  the  ice  and  implanted  a  racial  habit  that  asserts  itself  to-day 
in  the  window  boxes  of  tenants  as  well  as  in  the  janitor’s  more 
pretentious  horticulture.  This  is  the  time  of  the  vision  and  the 
plan — there  aren’t  many  plant  pests  out  before  St.  Patrick’s  Day — 
and  your  1917  summer’s  crop  is  just  as  big  and  bright  now  as 
anything  the  seed  catalogues  can  show.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  that  patch  of  garden  earth  in  the  next  few  weeks,  and 
what  will  you  have  planted  in  it  by  the  time  baseball  starts  up? 


TT  I*  likely  that  at  some  time  in  his  extreme  youth 
Jjurtiu.  Peabody  was  introduced  to  those  single- 
mimleil  creatures,  the  ant  anil  the  bee  Doubtlr**  he 
was  instructed  In  the  highly  moral  lessons  they  are 
supposed  to  illustrute  to  the  inquiring  mind  of  child¬ 
hood.  Hut  it  la  certain  he  never  profiled  by  the 
acquaintance — indeed,  the  contemplation  of  *urh  lenu- 
clou*  industry  must  hnve  afflicted  hia  infant  con- 
■rlousiwsa  with  utter  repugnance.  By  the  time  he 
waa  twenty-seven  the  only  living  thing  that  could  be 
*n id  to  have  aarvvd  him  a.  a  model  waa  the  jellyfish. 

Now  the  Jelly liah  pursue*  a  moat  amiable  theory  of 
life,  being  harmless,  humoroua,  und  decorative.  It 
derivi-a  much  enjoyment  from  drifting  along  through 
the  slitter  und  froth,  ua  chance  may  direct.  It  doe* 
no  work  to  apeak  of.  It  never  nevda  to  yet  anywhere. 

And  It  never,  never  hna  to  go  thiraty.  Hut  lone  day 
it  may  yet  iUelf  atranded,  ami  then  the  poor  jellyfi«h 
Ins’omea  an  object  quite  worthies*  and  tit  only  to  be 
ahoveled  out  of  sight  aa  noon  aa  po.alble— beeauae  it 
Incka  the  tiae  of  it«  leg*. 

Thu*  it  waa  with  Juniua  Peabody,  who  awoke  one 
morninir  of  hia  twenty-eighth  year  on  the  roaring 
coral  lo'Bch  at  Fufuti  lielow  Bendcmeer'a  place  to 
find  that  nil  the  chances  had  run  out  and  that  the 
Blitter  hud  fuded  finally  from  u  proapect  n»  drab 
na  the  duwn  spread  over  a  butternut  aen  before  him. 

Mr.  Peabody  aat  up  end  looked  about  from  under 
u  corruButed  brow  and  yawned  and  ahivered.  Hi* 
nerve*  hud  been  reduced  to  ahred*.  and  even  the  IW re¬ 
nt  heat  of  tropic  nun*  aeemeil  never  to  warm  him, 
n  aymplnm  fumilinr  cnouBh  to  brandy  drunkard*. 

But  he  had  hud  auch  awukeninB*  *>efore,  many  of 
them,  und  the  chill  that  struck  through  him  on  thi*  explained  Juniu*.  “I  need  a  bracer." 
particular  morninir  waa  worae  than  any  hang-over.  "My  word,  I  could  do  with  a  nip  mearlf  ju*t  now," 
It  waa  the  aoul  of  Juniua  Peabody  that  felt  cold  and  agreed  Sydney.  “Tat  y‘  got  no  more  credit  with 
aick.  and  when  he  fumbled  through  hia  pocket*  the  Bendemeer?” 
auhtle  relation  lietvreen  the  pocket*  and  the  aoul  i*  Peabody  made  an  effort. 

a  point  aaclly  neglected  by  our  heat  little  p*vrholo-  'Seem*  to  me  I  waa  thrown  cut  of  Bendemeer'* 

gists—  he  uncovered  a  very  definite  reason.  Ilia  la*t  la.t  night,  la  that  right?” 

penny  waa  gone.  "You  wit,  and  ao  wa*  me  and  that  bjg  Dutchman. 

Under  the  ahock  of  conviction  Mr.  Peabody  sought  Willem*— all  thrown  out.  But  it  wa*  your  fault, 
to  cast  up  the  mental  log,  in  the  hope  of  determining  You  started  playin'  chuck  farthin'  among  hia  bottle* 
where  he  wa*  and  how  he  came  to  be  there.  with  a  bunch  of  copper  spike*  I  never  *ee  a  man 

The  entries  were  badly  blurred,  but  he  could  trace  'old  his  liquor  worae.” 
himaclf  down  through  Port  Said.  Colombo.  Singapore  "Well.  I  paid  for  it.  didn't  IT"  inquired  Juniu*. 
—hia  recollection*  here  were  limited  to  a  woman'*  without  heat.  "And  I  believe  you  had  your  ahare. 
face  in  a  balcony  and  the  cloying  aroma  of  aniartte.  Hut  what  I'm  getting  at  is— if  he  threw  me  out  the 
He  remembered  a  atop  at  Sydney,  where  he  made  the  credit  muat  be  gone  " 

remarkable  dincovery  that  the  Circular  Quay  wa*  This  was  *imple  logic  and  unanawerable.  "Maybe 
completely  circular  and  could  be  circumnavigated  in  y’  got  something  el-e  he'll  tyke  for  th*  price."  aug- 
a  night.  After  that  he  had  a  sketchy  impression  of  grated  Sydney.  "Damn  the  dirty  black  'cart  of  'im. 
the  Shanghai  race  meeting  and  u  mad  sort  of  trip  in  but  he’s  keen  enough  to  aril  hia  blue  ruin." 
a  private  yacht  full  of  Australian  sheep-something 

—king*,  perhaps;  tremendous  fellows,  anyway,  of  TUN'IUS  went  through  the  form  of  searching,  but 
nmaxing  capacity.  And  then  Manila,  of  course,  the  without  any  great  enthusiasm,  nor  waa  Sydney 
place  where  he  hired  an  ocean  going  tug  to  urge  a  himaelf  notably  expectant — a  fact  that  might  have 
broken  date  on  the  coy  ingenue  of  a  traveling  Span  s-emed  to  argue  a  rather  sinister  familiarity  with 
i*h  opera  company.  And  then  Macao,  where  he  the  probable  result. 

found  and  lost  her  again,  as  coy  ax  ever,  together  **l  did  have  some  cuff  link*  and  thing*,"  said  Pea- 
with  hi*  wallet.  And  after  that  the  hectic  session  body  vaguely-  "I  wonder  what's  become  of  them.” 
when  he  and  a  Norwegian  schooner  captain  hit  the  "I  wonder."  echoed  Sydney.  As  if  some  last  pos- 
bank  at  fan  tan  uml  swore  eternal  friendship  amid  «ible  claim  upon  his  regard  had  been  dissipated,  he 
the  champagne  basket*  on  the  schooner'*  deck  under  let  his  lips  writhe  in  mockery.  "Ah.  and  that's  a 
n  complicated  moon  It  was  thi*  *nmc  captain  who  pity  too.  You  got  to  learn  now  what  it  mean*  bein' 
had  landed  him  finally — the  baskets  having  been  on  the  beach  and  doin'  irilkonl  drinks — 'cept  as  you 
emptied— at  the  point  of  a  boot  on  the  strand  where  kin  cadge  them  off*n  'alf-caste' Chinyraen  and  such, 
now  he  aat.  So  much  wa*  utill  quite  clear  and  recent.  You  won't  like  it.  you  wont.” 
within  a  range  of  day*.  "Do  you?”  aakrd  Juniua. 

Always  through  the  maze  of  these  memoirs  ran  "Me'  I'm  u*ed  to  it.  But.  Lord,  look  at  them  'ands! 
one  consistent  and  tragic  motive-  a  dwindling  letter  111  lay  you  never  did  a  day's  work  in  your  life." 
of  credit,  the  fag  end  of  hi*  considerable  patrimony.  "Did  you!"  inquired  Junius  Peabody  equably. 


It  had  expired  painlessly  at  last,  the  night  before  if 
hr  could  truat  hia  head,  for  there  had  been  a  noble 
wake.  He  recalled  the  inscrutable  face  of  the  tall 
white  man  behind  the  Ur  who  had  cashed  it  for  him 
after  a  rate  of  exchange  of  his  own  grim  devising. 
And  he  recalled,  too.  a  waif  bit  of  their  conversation 
as  he  signed  the  ultimate  coupon. 

“You  can  date  it  Fufutl,"  suggested  Bendemeer, 
and  spelled  the  name  for  him. 

"And  where— where  the  devil  is  Fufuti?"  he  asked 
"Yhree  thousand  mile  from  the  next  pub,"  said 
Bendemeer.  with  exce*»ively  dry  significance. 

The  phra.e  came  back  to  him  now. 

"In  that  ca*r."  decided  Junius  Peabody,  aloud. 
"■  in  that  case  there'*  no  u»e  trying  to  borrow  car 
fare,  and  if#  too  far  to  walk.  I'm  stuck.” 

Some  one  sniffed  beside  him.  and  he  turned  to 
starr  into  a  face  that  might  have  hern  a  distortion 
of  hia  own  yellow,  haggard  image. 

"Hello.”  he  said— and  then,  by  natural  aequener: 
"say.  you  don't  happen  to  have  a  flask  anywhere 
handy  shout  you—  what 

His  neighbor  scowled  aggrievedly. 

"Do  I  f-ol  like  I  'ad  a  flask  V 
The  belligerent  whine  was  enough  to  renew  the 
identity  of  the  manry  little  larrikin  whose  couch  on 
the  sand  he  had  shared.  The  Sydney  Duck,  they 
called  him.  a  descriptive  title  which  served  as  well 
as  any.  Juniua  did  not  like  him  very  well,  but  he 
had  lived  in  his  company  nearly  a  week  and  hr  had 
long  forgotten  to  make  effective  distinction*.  Brandy 


"Garni"  retorted  Sydney  with  a  peculiarly  un¬ 
lovely  sneer.  "Air'll  get  you  nothin’  neither,  Wy. 
you  don't  know  yet  what  you've  come  to,  you  don’t. 
'Jaimea,  fetch  me  me  mornin’  drawft !’— Ihat’a  your 
style.  Only  there  'in't  no  Jaimes  no  more,  and  no 
baft*  to  l>e  'ad.  Ho!  You're  only  a  beachcomber 
n«.w,  mytey.  A  lousy  l>enchcoml»er!  Anil  you  needn't 
expect  me  to  do  none  of  your  beggin'  for  you,  for  I 
won’t— no  fear!" 

Junius  observed  him  with  uttrntlon,  with  rather 
more  attention  than  he  could  remember  having  be¬ 
stowed  upon  any  specific  object  for  a  long  llmr.  lie 
examined  the  features  of  the  Sydney  Duck,  the 
undue  prominence  of  nose  anil  upper  lip,  the  singu¬ 
larly  shurp  ridge  of  the  whole  front  for*— whittl'd, 
as  it  might  have  been;  the  thin,  pink  ear*  and  the 
jutting  teeth  that  gave  him  something  of  the  feeble 
ferocity  of  a  rat.  And  with  a  sudden  faculty  of 
perception  he  saw  the  Sydney  Duck  anew,  not  only 
«*  an  unpleasant  Individual  but  a*  a  type,  the  fit¬ 
ting  comrade  and  aaaoclute  for  auch  us  he. 

"It’s  B  fact,"  said  Juniu*  Peabody;  "I’ve  fallen 
pretty  low.” 

HE  looked  out  again  upon  that  unprofitable  dawn¬ 
ing.  To  right  and  left  stretched  the  flat,  dim 
monotony  of  the  beach,  lined  in  misty  surf  and  hedged 
with  *lim  palms  like  a  tufted  palisade.  From  behind 
drifted  the  smokes  from  score*  of  homely  hearth* 
Dow  n  by  Tenbow  Head  thp  first  pearling  lugger* 
were  putting  out  under  silver  cloud*  of  •sail.  Sea 
and  land  stirred  once  more  with  the  accustomed 
affairs  of  busy  men.  but  here  between  land  and  *en 
was  the  fringe  of  thing*,  the  deserted  domain  of 
wreckage  and  cast-off  remounts.  Here  lay  a  broken 
•par  half  buried  in  the  sand,  part  of  the  complex 
fabric  that  once  enabled  some  fair  ship  to  skim  the 
wave*.  And  here  among  the  kelp  and  the  (todies  of 
marine  animals  he  saw  the  loosenrd  staves  of  a 
barrel  limply  spread  and  upthrust  like  the  fingers 
of  some  dead  giant,  with  an  empty  bottle  near  by 
as  if  fallen  from  that  slack  grip  And  here,  lastly, 
he  was  aware  of  Juniu*  Peabody,  also  on  the  beach, 
washed  up  at  the  far  edge  of  the  world  like  any 
other  useless  bit  of  jetsam,  and  to  stay  and  to  rot. 
"Pretty  low.”  said  Junius  Peabody. 

Hut  Sydney  took  no  offense,  and  seemed,  on  the 
contrary,  to  extract  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure 
from  the  other’s  recognition  of  his  lot. 

“Oh.  it  'in’t  so  bad,"  he  declared,  with  the  quite 
human  impulse  to  reverse  the  picture.  ’’There’* 
easy  pickin’  if  you  know  ’ow.  Nobody  starves  ’ere 
anyw’y,  that’s  one  thing.  No  nigger  will  let  a  man 
starve — a  soft  lot  of  flats  that  w'y,  the  nigger*. 
Often  you  fall  in  with  a  weddln'  or  a  birthday  or 
somethin’;  they're  always  ’avin’  n  feast  and 
don’t  care  who  comes  they  ’in’t  proud.  Then  you 
got  nobody  aharryin’  of  you  up  and  down  and  askin’ 
you  wot  for.  that’s  a  comfort— my  word!  And  oner 
in  a  while  there’s  sure  to  be  a  new  chum  come  alone 
with  a  bit  of  brass — some  flat  who’s  willin'  to  stand 
the  drinks." 

“Like  me.”  suggested  Junius. 

"Oh.  there's  plenty  like  you,”  nodded  the  Sydney 
Duck.  "It’s  the  pearlin'  brings  'cm,  though  it  'in't 
so  soft  as  maybe  they  think,  you  see.  When  they're 
stony  they  mostly  tyke  a  job  till  they  find  a  chance 
to  get  aw'y  ngain — that's  if  they're  able  to  do  any- 
thing  at  all.” 

For  the  first  lime  in  his  life,  probably.  Juniu* 
Peabody  considered  hi*  accomplishment*  with  a  view 
toward  estimating  their  value  in  the  open  market 
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ricd  up  behind  him  to  the  edp-  of  the  water,  both 
hand*  clawed,  hi*  little  eye*  distended. 

“You’ve  rot  it!"  cried  Sydney,  with  a  clicking  in 
his  throat.  He  took  two  steps  after  a  retreating 
wave,  but  the  next  drove  him  hopping.  It  was 
‘'.range  to  see  the  fellow  drawn  by  a  frantic  eager¬ 
ness  and  chased  again  by  the  merest  flicker  of  foam, 
lifting  his  feet  as  gingerly  as  a  cat. 

“What  have  I  got**'  asked  Junius,  standing  at 
mid  thigh  where  the  surf  creamed  in  between  them. 

“It’s  the  stuff!  Chuck  it  over— wha-i-i !"  Syd¬ 
ney’s  voice  rose  to  a  squeal  as  a  frothing  ripple 
caught  his  toes. 

Junius  came  wading  shoreward,  but  he  did  not  re¬ 
linquish  the  lump  when  the  other  felt  and  paddled 
it  feverishly,  babbling. 

‘Took  at  that— look  at  that!  All  smooth  an'  soft 
—an’  kind  of  slimy,  like.  Oh.  no.  we  ’in‘t  struck  it 
fair  rich  this  time,  nor  nothin'— oh.  now!  Mytey.  I 
teU  you— by  Caw*.  1  tell  you  it’s  the  real  stuff!" 

“But  oughtn’t  there  be  an  odor -a  perfume*" 

“Not  yet— not  while  it’s  fresh.  That  comes  after. 
And  any’ow.  what  else  could  it  be— ’ey?” 

Junius  shook  his  head. 

“  ’Ere.  I’ll  show  you.  you  poor  flat!"  The  larrikin 
raged  about  like  a  man  in  a  strong  temper,  spitting 
and  swearing.  "Where's  a  nail?  Gimme  a  nail,  a 
long  nail,  or  a  piece  of  wire — 'ell.  Ill  show  you!" 

He  snatched  up  a  strip  of  planking  from  the  sand 
and  wrenched  a  rusty  spike  from  it.  With  swift, 
jerky  gestures  he  gathered  a  few  dry  chips  and 
splinters,  whipped  a  match,  and  set  them  alirht.  In 
this  brief  blase  He  he.trd  the  spike  and  then  applied 
It  to  the  lump.  It  sank  smoothly,  leaving  a  little 
melted  ring  around  the  hole. 

’’Ambergris!"  he  yelped.  “Worth  near  two  pound 
an  ounce,  right  ’ere  in  Fufeti.  And  the  ’arf  of  it’s 
mine.”  he  a<hlrd.  with  a  startling  shift  to  the  most 
brasen  impudence 

Junius  regarded  him.  incredulous 

"What!" 

“Wholf  That’s  wot!  Wasn't  I  here?  ’I  n’t  I  I  wen 
pallin'  along  of  you?  It’s  a  fair  divvy  W'y.  damn 
your  soul,"  he  screamed  in  a  -ixi-h-n  febrile  blast  of 


“I  once  won  the  fancy  diving  event  at  Travers 
Island,"  he  said-  "And  I  used  to  swim  the  four- 
iorty  in  u  trifle  over  six  minutes." 

"That  must  'a‘  liven  several  seasons  back.” 
Krinned  Sydney. 

“Not  so  many,"  said  Junius  slowly.  ”1  forgot  to 
add  that  1  was  also  an  excellent  judge  of  French 
brandy." 

He  got  to  his  feet  and  began  to  divest  himself  of 
the  spotted  remains  of  an  expensive  white  silk  suit. 

"What's  the  gyme  now?” 

"Morning  bath.  Have  you  had  yours  yet?” 

The  Sydney  Duck  laughed,  laughter  that  was 
strangely  unmirthful  and  so  convulsive  that  Junius 
blinked  at  him,  fearing  a  lit  of  some  kind. 

“You’re  n  rare  ’un."  gusped  the  Sydney  Duck.  “I 
«*en  a  good  few,  I  'ave.  but  none  as  rare  as  you. 
Mornin*  bawth — and  ’ave  I  ’ad  mine  yet!  On  the 
bench  at  Fufuti!"  He  waggled  his  hand*. 

“Well,  if  it  seem*  so  queer  a*  all  that  why  not 
blow  yourself?"  offered  Junius  with  perfect  good 
nature.  "You  can’t  tell,  you  might  like  it.  Com* 
along." 

“Gam!"  snarled  the  other. 

So  Juniu*  turned  away  ami  walked  down  the 
strand  alone.  Outward  the  ground  swell  broke  and 
cnitie  rushing  in  with  long-spaced  undulations,  and 
aa  be  stood  ut  the  verge,  shrinking  in  his  nakedness, 
the  east  flamed  suddenly  through  its  great  red  arch¬ 
way  uml  turned  nil  the  world  to  tinted  glory.  Fair 
across  to  him  was  flung  a  shining  path.  It  seemed 
ns  if  he  hud  only  to  step  out  along  that  straight 
way  of  escape,  and  for  an  instant  he  had  a  yearning 
to  try.  Never  in  his  life  hud  he  followed  a  single 
course  to  a  definite  end,  and  what  could  be  better 
now  than  to  choose  one  at  last,  to  follow,  to  go  on 
following — and  not  to  return. 

HE  looked  down  at  hi*  body  and  saw  as  a  revela 
lion  tho  pitiful  wasting  of  hi*  strength— how 
scrawny  he  was  of  limb,  how  bloated  about  the 
middle,  and  his  skin  how  soft  and  leprous  white, 
lie  made  un  ugly  figure  under  tho  clear  light  of  the 
morning,  like  the  decaying  things  around  him.  where 
the*  carrion  flies  were 
beginning  to  swarm 
in  the  sun.  And  there 
came  upon  him  then 
a  a  u  d  d  e  n  physical 
loathing  of  himself,  a 
final  sense  of  disaster 
and  defeat. 

"If  I  could  only  I  lo¬ 
gin  again—"  thought 
Junius  Peabody,  and 
stopped  and  laughed 
aloud  at  the  wish, 
which  is  old  us  folly 
and  futile  as  sin.  Hut 
he  had  no  relief  from 
laughter  either,  for  it 
was  the  same  he  bail 
Just  heard  from  the 
Sydney  Duck,  a  sort 
of  hiccup.  So  he 
stopped  that  too  and 
strode  forthright  into 
the  wash. 

Something  flung 
against  his  shin  and 
tripped  him.  He 
sprawled  awkwardly, 
with  the  impression 
of  a  singular  Impact, 
soft  though  quite 
solid.  He  could  see 
the  object  floating  on 
the  next  wave  and 
was  curious  enough 
to  catch  it  up.  It  was 
a  rough  lump  of  some 
substance,  n  dirty 
gruyksh  -brown  in 
color,  the  sire  of  a 
boy’s  football.  The 
touch  of  it  was  rather 
greasy. 

Junius  stayed  with 
the  trove  in  his  hands 
and  the  tingling  of 
an  odd  excitement  In 
his  mind.  His  first 
instinct  rejected  the 
evidence.  He  had  a 
natural  suspicion  that 
event*  do  not  happen 
•o.  But  w  h  i  1  c  he 
brought  to  bear  such 
knowledge  as  he 
owned,  fact*  read  or 
heard,  he  found  him- 
self  still  thrilled. 

There  was  a  sound 
from  the  shore  and 
ho  saw  the  Sydney 


fury,  “you  don’t  think  you’re  goin’  to  'og  my  'arf 
an’  all!” 

“Vote  half!"  repeated  Juniu*.  “Huh— nothing 
small  about  you.  is  there?  Why.  you  weren’t  any¬ 
where  near  when  I  found  it.  Didn’t  you  pass  up 
the  swim?” 

Just  here  the  Sydney  Duck  made  his  mistake.  Had 
he  proceeded  with  any  finesse,  with  any  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  man.  he  might  have  done  about  as  he 
pleased  and  it  is  likely  that  little  of  moment  would 
have  transpired  on  Fufuti  beach  that  morning.  But 
he  acted  by  his  lights,  which  were  narrow  and  direct, 
and  he  hit  Junius  Peabody  suddenly  in  the  smiling 
face  of  him  and  knocked  him  reeling  backward.  The 
next  instant  he  was  running  for  the  nearest  palms 
with  the  prise  tucked  under  one  arm. 

JUNIUS  sat  on  the  sand  and  blinked,  nnd  at  first 
he  felt  rather  hurt,  for  he  was  not  used  to  being 
treated  so.  at  least  not  while  he  was  sober.  And 
thereafter  he  grinned,  for  such  was  his  way  of  turn¬ 
ing  aside  a  casual  unpleasantness,  nnd  the  thing 
undeniably  had  its  humorous  aspect.  But  finally 
came  the  throb  of  a  strange  new  emotion,  as  if  some 
on*  had  planted  a  small,  hot  coal  in  his  breast. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  never  before  hud 
Junius  Peabody  known  the  sting  of  a  living  anger. 
But  never  before  had  Junius  Peabody  been  reduced 
to  a  naked  Junius  Peabody,  dot  and  carry  nothing — 
penniless,  desperate,  und  now  cheated  of  a  last  hope. 
That  made  the  difference. 

“Hey!”  he  protested.  “See  here,  you  know— 
Dammit!” 

He  struggled  up  and  climbed  anyhow  into  trousers, 
coat,  and  shoes,  and  set  off  at  a  shambling  trot,  with 
no  clear  notion  of  what  he  meant  to  do  hut  keeping 
the  larrikin  in  sight 

Sydney  dodged  in  among  the  trees,  found  them 
too  scant  for  cover,  paused  to  fling  a  yellow  anarl 
over  his  shoulder,  and  swung  up  the  shore.  Ho 
turned,  questing  her*  and  there,  shouting  u*  he  ran, 
and  presently  raised  an  answering  shout  from  a  hoi- 
low  whence  another  figure  started  up  to  join  him, 
a  bearded,  heavy-set  rogue,  whose  abnormally  long 

arm*  d  angled  like 
an  ape's  out  of  his 
sleeveless  shirt. 
Juniu*  recognised 
Willems,  the  third  of 
their  party  the  night 
before,  nnd  he  knew 
where  the  interest  of 
that  sullen  big  Hol¬ 
lander  would  lie.  He 
had  a  coalition  of 
thievery  against  him 
now.  The  two  beach¬ 
comber*  ran  on  to¬ 
gether.  footing  brisk¬ 
ly  past  the  long  Imat 
sheda  und  the  high 
white  veranda  of 
Benclemeer's  plnco. 

Under  this  Iron 
thatch  stood  the  man 
Bendrmeer  himself, 
cool  and  lathy  in  spot¬ 
less  ducks,  planted 
there,  aa  wu*  his 
morning  custom,  to 
oversee  and  command 
all  his  little  capital. 
And  in  truth  it  wu* 
a  kingdom’s  capital, 
the  center  of  a  trad¬ 
ing  monopoly  of  the 
old  type  and  chief 


Duck  who  hud  hur- 


Fot  an  Imlanl  the  three  seemed  fo  hang  tutpended,  like  tome  mang-Umbed  polyp 


seal  of  as  strange 
nnd  absolute  a  tyrant 
a*  the  world  still 
offers  room  for;  rich, 
powerful.  independ¬ 
ent,  fearing  nothing 
between  heaven  and 
hell  and  at  once  the 
best  -  loved  nnd  the 
best-hated  individual 
in  his  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence. 

Bendemeer.  trader, 
philanthropist,  and 
purveyor  of  rotgut, 
was  one  of  those  un- 
da  ssed  growths  of 
the  South  Sea*  that 
almost  constitute  a 
new  racial  type.  No 
body  could  have 
placed  his  nationality 
or  his  caste  or  his 
accent.  His  name  was 
of  a  piece  with  tho 
grim  self  -  sufficiency 
that  gave  nothing  and 
asked  nothing,  an  ob- 
{Cant'd  on  page  3fl> 
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ENTER  DARCY 
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Thereafter  for  lonjr  on*  man  filled  Dare. 

Cole’*  life.  He  wa*  Mr.  Andy  Dunne  Mr.  Dunne, 
upon  presentation  of  Glorio  Greene’*  card,  revealed 
himself  as  a  taciturn  gentleman  in  funereal  trouser* 
and  a  blue  sweater,  who  suggested  facially  an  ath¬ 
letic  monk  of  a  morose  and  misanthropic  tendency. 
At  first  sight,  the  girl  estimate!  him  as  a  stern  spirit. 
Subsequently  she  modified  that  to  •-harsh."  then  in 
swift  succession  to  "brutal,’’  "hateful  ”  and  finally 
"satanlc."  Gloria's  judgment  of  fhe  note  of  intro¬ 
duction  was  promptly  and  amply  borne  out 

Professionally  Mr.  Dunne's  discourse  tended  l*»  the 
mandatory  and  corrective.  "Keep  it  up.”  "Again.’’ 
"Aw.  y’aitft  An/f  tryin’."  ’’Go  on!”  "Yah  gotta  do 
hot  ter ’n  ’at.”  And  occasionally:  ^Rotten/” 

In  moment*  of  relaxation  he  would  indulge  in 
dreamy  reminiscences  of  ’’the  Big  Feller’’  whom  he 
had  trained  for  hi*  lust  championship  ftgh*.  while 
Darcy  lay,  panting  and  spent,  on  the  gymnasium 
floor,  wondering  and  regretting  that  the  Big  Feller 
hadn’t  killed  Mr.  Dunne  when  he  had  the  chance. 
Then,  just  a*  her  laboring  breath  wa*  beginning  to 
eu*e,  the  relentle**  taskmaster  would  call  "Time’s 
up.”  and  she  would  lie  net  at  it  again,  urchin-  on  her 
back,  rolling  on  her  atomurh.  yanking  at  overweighted 
pulley*,  interminably  skipping  a  loathly  rope,  stand¬ 
ing  up  like  a  helple**  ninepin  before  the  ponderous 
medicine  ball  which  Dunne  hurled  at  her.  punching 
at  an  elusive  hag.  rowing  an  imaginary  loot  against 
wind,  wav*,  and  every  dictate  of  her  tortured  body, 
and  finally  running  silly  circles  around  the  r>om  like 
a  demented  cat  until  the  trainer  uttered  the  one  lone 
word  of  pity  in  hi*  ln<|ui«itorinl  vocabulary:  “  ’Nuff  ” 
Hail  all  this  deep-wrung  sweat  of  her  brow  earned 
any  reward,  Darcy  could  hove  borne  it  wi'h  a  re¬ 
signed  spirit.  It  didn’t.  Four  time*  a  week  she 
wore  through  the  hideous  grind,  and  nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  Euch  night  *he  went  to  bed  early  and  after 
profound  sleep  had  to  get  out  of  a  warm  bed  into  a 
shudderingly  cold  bath  and  nothing  happened  She 
gave  up  the  before-dinner  cocktail,  and  with  it  what 
little  int  of  appetite  she  had— and  nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  She  denied  her  sweet  tooth  so  much  a*  one 
little  bite  of  cundy-  oh,  but  that  wa*  a  bitter  dep¬ 
rivation  I— and  nothing  happened.  Rain  or  shine, 
but  principally  rain,  it  seemed  to  her.  she  plodded  her 
three  miles  a  day  around  Central  I’ark  -ar.d  noth¬ 
ing  happened.  Lift,  which  she  had  supposed  would  be 
one  grand,  sweet  song,  was,  in  fact,  one  mean,  sour 
mess  wherein  nothing  happened  This  was  quite 
right  and  logical,  hod  Darcy  but  known  it.  layers 
of  fat,  physical  and  moral,  put  on  by  year*  of  sc'f- 
coddling,  are  not  worked  off  in  a  week  or  a  month. 

There  came  a  day  of  crisis.  Andy  Dunne,  hon- 
estly  and  simply  intent  on  earning  his  money,  had 
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been  unusually  exigent.  Be-idc*.  lUrry  had  a  nail 
III  her  *hur.  Beside*.  Mr.  Riegrl  had  been  fussy  over 
the  latest  design  Beside*.  Maud  had  been  unpleas¬ 
ant  the  e*ening  lefore  about  her  sitting  again  to 
Holcomb  !«.  Besides,  it  was  a  rotten  day.  There 
was  no  light  in  earth  or  heaven!  Darcy  burst  in 
upon  Gloria  Greene,  ■labbi'ig  at  a  red  nose  with  a 
damp  handkerehief.  ami  announced  that  she  wa* 
through  "Through  what*”  s*lnl  the  actress,  who 
hail  foreseen  something  of  the  sort. 

"Everything.”  said  the  tragic  Darcy. 

“Nonsense !”  returned  Gloria  calmly 

“It  isn’t  I’ve  been  torturing  myself  for  nothing. 
It  hasn’t  made  a  bit  of  difference.  I-ook  at  me." 

Gloria  obeyed,  and  Ml  her  lips  to  conceal  a  amilr 
i'l  satisfaction  Fur  her  expert  eve*  discovered  a 
very  mark'd  difference  in  her  subject,  an  inner  dif- 
'rrence  already  beginning  to  work  out  to  the  surface. 
But  all  she  said  was: 

"Go  back  to  Andy  and  work  it  off  " 

“I  won’t."  mutinied  the  girl 

“You  will.  If  you  give  up  now.  I’ll  not  only  wn*h 
my  hand*  of  you.  hut  I’ll  go  straight  to  the  fiat  an. 
tell  the  girh  all  about  Sir  Montrose  Veyie." 

"You  wouldn’t  be  such  a  cal!”  gasped  the  girl 

"I’d  be  just— that— cat.”  retorted  Gloria  in  meas¬ 
ured  tune*. 

Whereupon  Darcy  burst  into  tumultuous  weeping, 
declared  that  >he  hadn't  a  friend  in  the  world  and 
didn’t  care,  wished  she  were  .lead,  and  went  forth  of 
that  un*>mpatbetic  place  w  ith  the  air  and  expression 
of  one  spuming  earth’s  vanities  and  deception*  for¬ 
ever.  Being  wise  in  her  generation  and  kind.  Gloria 
knew  that  the  girl  would  go  bark  to  the  gymnasium. 
So  she  railed  up  the  place,  and  when  Mr.  Dunne  an¬ 
swered  the  phone  instructed  that  scientist  thus: 

“Andy,  take  a  tip  from  me  l*ut  the  screws  on 
Miss  Cole  hard  to-norm-.  She’s  about  ready  for  it." 

SUCH  an  ordeal  as  Darcy  went  through  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  advice  few  of  Mr.  Dunne’a  pupil* 
other  than  professional  athlete*  would  have  been 
called  upon  t«  endure,  a  fact  whkh  might  have 
helped  her  had  she  known  it.  Not  knowing  It.  she 
won  through  that  violent  hour  on  sheer  grit.  At  the 
trainer’s  “  ’Stiff."  she  managed  to  smile,  but  she 
couldn’t  quite  manage  to  walk.  She  sat  down  upon  a 
convenient  medicine  boll  and  waited  for  the  dimness 
to  clear.  A  hand  fell  upon  her  shoulder,  and  rested 


Darcy  arriced  at  the  iludio  trith  her  eye*  tainkting.  •• Gloria .*•  the  announced.  "I’re  been  intuited" 


CHAPTER  TWO 


there  with  an  indefinable  pressure  of  fellowship. 
She  looked  up  to  sec  the  torturer  standing  over  her 

•  Say.  kid.”  he  began.  "You  are  a  kid.  nlntche?” 
I*e  I  roke  off  n  little  doubtfully. 

T’m  Just  twenty." 

"I’mh-huh.  I  figured  you  about  there -lately. 
Well.  I’m  nn  old  man  -old  enough  for  the  father 
thing  and  I  wanta  tell  yah  somethin’.  I  like  yuh 
D’ysh  know  why  I  like  yah?” 

Darcy,  with  brightening  eye,  shook  her  head. 

•  Because  y'ahr  game.”  said  Andy  Dunne 

Something  in  Darcy's  heart  burst  into  song.  For 

the  first  time  in  her  adult  life  she  hud  lieen  praised 
to  the  limit  of  a  fellow  being's  measure.  For  game- 
ness,  as  she  well  knew,  was  the  ultimate  virtue  to 
Andy  Dunne’s  mind.  “The  Big  Feller"  had  lain 
game  even  in  hi*  downfall;  it  wn*  that,  over  and 
above  all  his  victories,  which  had  enshrined  him  in 
Andy's  and  thousands  of  other  tough  and  Inexpres¬ 
sive  hearts.  From  that  time  on  Andy  erased  to  he 
the  tyrant  and  taskmaster,  nnd  became  mentor, 
friend,  and  fellow.  When,  a  month  later,  he  relaxed 
his  taciturnity  enough  to  say:  "I  dunno  what  y’ahr 
out  after,  but  I’ll  bet  yah  get  it.”  Durey  felt  that  she 
had  fairly  won  her  Gross  of  the  Legion  in  the 
stricken  field. 

Where  for  so  long  and  weary  a  time  nothing  hap¬ 
pened,  things  now  begun  to  happen.  Darcy  nsenbed 
them  to  luck.  Luck,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  now  character  she  wn*  building  up,  the 
new  confidence  in  herself,  the  burgeoning  of  vitality, 
and  the  subtle  development  of  that  wondrous,  myste¬ 
rious  quality,  personality,  began  to  work  minor 
miracles  in  her  life.  The  first  had  tangible  results  of 
the  most  satisfactory  kind.  She  hud  called  on  Mr 
Siegel,  the  wall-paper  man  to  whom  she  always  sub¬ 
mitted  her  designs,  with  a  fresh  experiment.  Being 
first,  last,  and  between  times  a  man  of  business,  he 
hardly  gave  a  glance  to  the  ill-dressed  pirl  as  she 
entered,  but  bestowed  his  entire  attention  upon  the 
design.  "Too  blank,  here  and  here,"  was  his  verdict. 

“That  makes  it  restful.  It's  for  a  sleeping  room,” 
«he  suggested. 

It  was  as  if  she  hadn't  spoken.  The  man  set  two 
l«nci)ed  cross  marks  on  the  design.  "Ornamentation 
there."  he  directed  curtly. 

"It  will  spoil  it."  returned  the  designer. 

THIS  time  Mr  Riegel  did  look  at  her  in  surpme 
and  annoyance.  Yes;  it  was  the  same  girl,  in  her 
familiar  shabby  and  ill-fitting  clothes.  But  now  she 
was  standing  up  inside  them.  And  she  who  formerly 
dunk  away  from  the  most  casual  look  was  confront¬ 
ing  him  with  bright  ami  steady  eye*. 

"Suppose  you  give  my  way  a  trial.”  she  said  calmly. 
He  stared  in  frank  bewilderment  at  the  chnngeling 
•Mcbbo  you  think  you  know  more  about  this  busi¬ 
ness  than  I  do.”  he  challenged. 

“Not  at  all.  But  it’s  my  design,  isn’t  it?”  she  re¬ 
turned  pleasantly.  “And  I  like  it  as  it  ia.  I’ll  bring 
you  another  next  week.” 

“Wait  now.  wait  n  minute,”  said  the  bewildered 
manager.  "What  arc  you  going  to  do  with  this?" 
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faltered  excuse  for  getting  out  of  the  room  Her 
brain  was  in  a  whirl-  She  wanted  privacy  and  a 
great  deal  of  it-  This  was  a  furtherance  of  her  phan¬ 
tom  plans  for  which  she  was  wholly  unprepared. 
Doubtless  Gloria  was  hating  a  *  of  fun  out  of  it; 
but  when  the  day  of  reckoning  rame — well.  Darcy 
could  sec  nothing  short  of  suicide  or  permanent  dis¬ 
appearance  as  adequate  to  the  situation.  Meantime 
Gloria  was  putting  her  to  the  ti  t  of  a  severe  judg 
merit  by  asking  her  flat-mates  in  a  casual  tone: 

"Don’t  you  think  Darcy  looks  well?" 

If  beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so  is  the 
lack  of  it.  Having  become  hab  '.uated  to  regarding 
their  junior  partner  at  ntheticaUy  and  femininely 
negligible,  the  other  girls  failed  to  appreciate  th 
vital  and  significant  changes 


"She  looks  healthy," 
granted  Maud  indifferently.  J# 

"And  she's  a  lot  mom 
cheerful."  added  Helen.  "But 
she'll  always  be — well,  just  'TIStN 

Darcy."  (Jr 

What  Miss  Gloria  Green.  ff  £  \  Jilt  A 

would  have  liked  to  say  was:  f  ,  A  '&  \**' 

“Miaoww!  Spsst-st-st?"  But.  J  \  ■ 

being  a  scrupulously  eour-  {A 
teous  person,  she  mfrained  ^ 

from  that  commentary  upon  S 

her  companions'  attitude  of 
mind  and  contented  herself  *  * 
with  the  inward  retort:  *#1 

"Oh.  will  she!  Wan  until 
I've  dreased  her." 

On  the  way  out  Darcy 
mired  upon  her.  "What  an 
you  letting  nw  in  for?  Ilow 
nm  I  ever  going  to  get  out 

•fur  ^ 

“Ilraven  knows!"  said  the 
actress  airily.  "Lei's  leave 
It  to  Heaven.  I  just  eouldnl 
stand  Maud's  insinuations 
and  innuendoes." 

“But  111  never  dare  show 
my  face  again."  wailed  the  -Dymh  know  why 
girL 

“Oh.  I  don't  know  “  soothed 
the  other.  “If  it  were  your  old  fare.  nos.  I  won't 
say.  But  with  a  little  more  time  and  effort  —  By 
the  way."  she  went  on.  "one  thing  must  hr  under¬ 
stood  here  and  now.  I've  taken  a  half  interest  In 
this  glormus  lie  of  yours,  and  I  can't  have  the  value 
of  my  investment  depreciated.  Promiw  you'll  never 
confess  to  a  living  soul;  that  you!!  keen  your  end 
up  until  I  give  you  permission  to  drop  It." 

“I  promise."  said  the  wretched  Darcy. 

“So  far  so  good!  And  now  are  you  ready  to  put 
five  hundred  dollars  into  just  clothe*?" 

"longing  to!" 

“Then  you  can  hire  an  all-day  taxi  to-morrow,  and 
well  make  a  debauch  of  it  " 


"I’m  going  to  *ry  it  somewhere  else."  said  Darcy. 
"Leave  it."  he  ordered.  "Check'll  be  sent.” 

The  girl’s  color  rose  a  little.  “Make  it  for  forty 
dollars,  please,"  she  said.  “My  prices  have  gone  up.” 

"The  devil!”  said  the  startled  manager.  "Beg  y' 
pardon.  Miss  Watohemame.  I.ook-a-here  D’you 
think  your  work  is  worth  ten  dollars  more  than  it 
has  been?" 

•  Yes.  Don't  you?" 

Mr.  Riegel  was  at  bottom  n  fair-minded  ns  well  as 
a  shrewd  man.  He  laughed  aloud.  "I  do  not."  he 
said.  “But  I'm  afraid  some  of  my  competitors  might. 
Let's  say  thirty-five  for  the  next  half  dozen  and  after 
that  forty.  And  this  one  goes  *a»  is.’  " 

EXULTING.  Darcy  accepted  Great  would  have 
Keen  her  surprise’,  however,  had  anyone  suggested 
that  it  was  really  Gloria  Greene  and  Andy  Dunne 
who  were  fundamentally  responsible  for  the  raise  in 
price.  Arrived  at  home,  she  went  up  the  five  flights, 
two  steps  at  a  time,  singing  ns  she  climbed,  and 
found  Gloria  stretched  on  the  divan  talking  with  the 
two  turtledoves,  as  she  called  Maud  and  Helen. 

"What  makes  you  so  chirpy  on  this  beast  of  a  raw. 
rainy  night?”  said  Helen. 

"Is  It  bad?"  said  the  girl  blithely.  “I  didn't 
notice." 

"Another  mail  in.  I  suppose.”  conjectured  Maud. 
"That  always  brightens  her  up.  Has  she  told  you 
all  about  the  Britisher,  Gloria?” 

"Monty  Vcyxe?  Of  course,"  answered  the  visitor. 
“I  know  him." 

“You  know  him?"  cried  Helen  and  Maud  in  a 
breath.  "What's  he  like?" 

"Oh,  he's  all  that  Darcy  thinks  he  is,"  laughed  the 
other,  noncommittally,  "It’s  four  years  since  I've 
•eon  him.  lie  was  by  way  of  being  hornbly  smurt 
then — to  put  it  Knglishwise." 

"I  thought  long  engagements  weren't  the  thing  in 
England."  said  Maud  maliciously.  "Particularly  in 
these  war  times  when— when  anything  might 
happen." 

"I  think  that's  pretty  horrid  of  you.  Maud."  re¬ 
torted  Darcy  sadly,  smothering  a  private  and  mur¬ 
derous  wish  that  "anything"  would  happen  to  her 
homemade  tinned. 

“I  don’t  mean  it  that  way.  But  If  I  were  engaged 
to  an  Englishman  on  service.  I'd  marry  him  the  min¬ 
ute  he  got  out  of  the  trenchei  " 

"Oh.  tell  her,  Durey,"  burst  out  Gloria. 

The  girl  looked  at  her  mentor  in  bewilderment  and 
terror.  What  on  earth  did  Gloria  mean?  Into  what 
labyrinth  of  deception  wus  nhc  about  to  he  plunged? 

"I  I  can't."  she  stammered,  which  was  exactly 
what  the  frmininc  Mnrhinvclli  on  the  divan  wished 
her  to  any. 

"Darcy's  shy,"  she  commented.  "All  right.  Ill  tell. 
May  I,  Darcy  dear?"  Receiving  a  dubious  nod.  she 
proceeded  to  propound  us  follows:  "Sir  Montrose  has 
flnully  got  his  leave.  We  hope-1  he'd  be  here  before 
Oc toiler  15.  so  that  you  could  make  It  n  triple  wed- 
•ling."  (Darcy  almost  fainted  nt  this  point!!  "That's 
been  our  little  secret  But  it  won't  quite  figure  out. 
The  best  he  can  do  is  the  17th.  probably;  with  |u«l  a 


Sl,e  wore  through  the  grind-nothing  happened 

possibility  of  the  18th.  Not  a  day  curlier.  So  theyll 
be  married  quite  quietly  from  my  apartment  and  have 
a  month  here  before  he  has  to  go  back." 

Helen  Burtlctt  drew  n  long  breath.  *Do  you 
know."  she  said.  "I  haven’t  really  quite  been  able 
to  believe  it  up  to  now.  Oh,  Darcy,  I  am  so  glad 
for  you!”  , 

But  Darcy  escaped  from  her  embrace  with  some 

-  M.  n 


TITIIILE  life  and  the  lust  of  lovely  t 
'■  Darcy  Cole,  she  will  not  forget 


"Il'yah  know  why  I  like  yah  7  Urea  use  y'ahr  game."  . aid  Andy  Dunne 


things  remain  to 
Darcy  Cole,  she  will  not  forget  the  thrillinr  ex- 
perienrr*  of  that  day  and  other  shopping  day*  to 
follow.  When  it  was  all  over  she  possessed: 

Item:  A  dark-blue  serge  business  suit.  cu»  with  a 
severity  of  line  whirh  on  a  leo»  graciously  girlish 
figure  would  have  been  grim,  with  a  small,  trim,  ex¬ 
pensive  hat.  and  the  smartest  of  tan  shoes  and  tan 
glove*.  Clad  in  that.  Darcy  suggested  a  demure  and 
businesslike  bluebird 

Item;  A  black  and- white  small-checked  suit  with 
just  the  little*!  bit  more  latitude  of  character  to  it. 
and.  U>  go  with  thi*.  black  patent-leather  shoes  from 
the  best  store  in  the  city,  and  a  black  sailor  hat.  with 
just  a  tiny  flash  of  white  feather  in  it-  In  that 
Darcy  resembled  a  white-breasted  chat,  which  is 
perhaps  the  very  most  correct  and  the  smartest  bird 
that  flies. 

Item— several  items.  In  fact;  wonderful  but  us- 
ohviou*  garment*,  conjured  by  the  magic  touch  of 
Gloria  from  the  purchase  of  a  whole  bolt  of  white, 
filmy  cri-pe  dc  chine  and  several  bolts  of  baby-blue 
ribbon,  together  with  well-ehosen  odds  and  end*  of 
lace*;  no  less  wonderful,  but  much  more  vi.ible 
negligee*,  with  long,  lustrou*  rhythmical  lines,  de¬ 
vised  by  the  same  Gloria  from  the  bargain  purchase 
of  an  odd  lot  of  pink  crepe  dc  chine;  arrayed  in 
which  Darcy  was  able  to  give  herself  a  very  fair 
imitation  of  a  complacent  though  pale  flamingo. 

Item;  An  evening  gown  of  shimmering  silver  and 
blue,  carried  out  in  the  curve  of  the  daintiest  *i!k 
stocking*  to  the  tip  of  fairy-gift  silver  slippers:  and 
over  it  a  blue  velvet  wrap  lined  and  trimmed  from 
an  old  chinchilla  coat  which  Sensible  Auntie  had 
given  several  year*  before;  wherein  Darcy  felt  like 
some  winged  and  shining  thing  come  down  from  a 
moonlit  cloud. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  five  hundred.  But  not  of 
the  wonder  trip  in  Clothe*  Land  For.  at  the  last. 
Gloria  produced  the  most  stunning  of  traveling  coat*, 
dark-blue  cheviot,  with  just  a  touch  of  daring  origi¬ 
nality  in  the  form  of  a  quaint  little  cape,  the  whole 
lined  with  silken  gray— a  gray  with  a  touch  o'  under¬ 


color  to  mutch  the  blue  warmth  behind  the  gray  of 
Darcy'*  eye*. 

"For  your  wedding  present,  my  dear,"  explained 
Gloria  mischievously 

And  when  the  girl  wept  for  sheer  delight,  her 
mentor  abused  her  and  called  her  "Amanda,"  and 
threatened  her  with  dreadful  reprisal*  unless  she  nt 
once  dried  her  eyes  *o  that  account  could  be  duly 
taken  of  her.  Of  that  stock-taking  Gloria,  lie- 
Creatrlx.  made  no  report  to  the  subjeot.  Hut  this  is 
what  her  gratified  eye  *uw: 

A  girl  who  held  herself  straight  like  un  Indian 
and  at  case  like  an  animal  Where  there  had  been 
•allow  cheeks  and  an  unwholesome  flabbiness,  the 
blood  now  shone  in  living  pink  through  the  lucent 
skin.  The  eyes  seemed  twice  as  large  ns  when,  the 
year  before.  Darcy  had  «et  out  upon  her  determined 
beauty  quest ;  but  that  was  because  the  sagging  lines 
beneath  had  disappeared  and  the  eyes  them«elvcs, 
deep  gray  against  clear  while,  were  softly  brilliant 
with  health.  Above  the  broad,  smooth,  candid  fore¬ 
head  the  hair,  so  deep  brown  as  to  be  almost  black, 
played  the  happy  truant  In  little  waves  and  whorls 
as  delicate  and  errant  ns  blown  smoke.  The  chin 
was  set  and  firm-  that  was  Andy  Dunne's  discipline 
of  soul  and  body.  Above  it  the  mouth  smiled  a* 
naturally  and  unconsciously  as  it  had  formerly 
drooped,  and  two  little  dimples  had  come  to  live  in 
the  corner*.  Beyond  and  above  the  sheer  formative 
change  in  the  girl,  she  was  so  pulsating,  so  palpitant 
with  life  that,  even  ns  she  stood  quiescent  before 
Gloria's  appraising  eyes,  she  seemed  to  any  to  some 
impalpable  rhythm  of  the  blood. 

Yet  Gloria  was  not  wholly  satisfied.  For  hers  was 
a  wisdom  that  went  deep.  And  there  was  still  a  lack, 

TO  Darcy's  housemate*  her  emergence  from  the 
chrysalis  which  they  knew  was  l>rwildering. 
They  wished  not  wholly  without  asperity  to  know- 
first  why  ‘he  was  getting  her  trousseau  so  far  in 
advance;  then  why  she  was  wearing  it.  item  by  item. 
Darcy  was  wearing  the  clothes  for  u  perfectly  sound 
and  feminine  reason.  She  felt  taller,  straighter. 
stronger,  and  fuller  of  life  in  them,  without  knowing 
how  the  change  came  or  when  she  became  aware  that 
being  a  woman  was  an  asset  and  not  a  liability  in 
life.  In  a  Fifth  Avenue  coach  one  day  she  saw 
Jacob  Rem  sen.  This  fact,  naturally,  she  mentioned 
to  Gloria  at  their  next  meeting. 

“Did  he  look  through  you?"  asked  the  actress. 
“N— not  exactly." 

"Did  he  look  past  you?"  she  prompted 
"No— no." 

“Well,  did  he  look  at  you?"  she  persisted. 

"Ye*.  I  think  he  did  But  he  didn't  know  me  ” 
"I’m  sure  he  didn't."  chuckled  Gloria.  "Didn't 
you  bow  to  him?"  she  added. 

“No."  .  {Continued  on  page  41  > 
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UNCLE  I  won’t  be  coital!  Not  by  a  mm«  of 
twenty.  Moke  her  understand  that  luminously, 
Anne!  I  ntlll  look  nuite  young  and  beautiful,  when 
my  hair  la  cut  and  I’ve  done  something  I  shouldn't 
have.  Do  you  want  to  be  called  Aunt  Anne?  It 
sound*  like  something  in  a  cookbook— Aunt  Anne’* 
Tiny  Tart*." 

Anm>  giggled.  "It  doe«,  doesn’t  it?  Of  course  1 
shan't  have  it.  And  anyway  I  look  much  younger 
than  you.  If  you’d  let  me  henna  my  hair  like  Lily 
Appleby,  I’d  be  taken  for  your  daughter.  Hut  there 
isn’t  time  to  go  into  that  subject  now.  She’*  com¬ 
ing  to-night,  she’*  telegraphed,  and  I  must  go  to  *ee 
if  I  can  get  the  Hell  llound  to  fetch  her  up  with 
her  luggage  in  the  Kennel;  and  well  have  to  charter 
the  Household  <iem  again  to  help  the  cook,  while 
she’s  here.  You  mny  remember  that  Kate  carried 
on  something  cruel  the  last  time  we  had  a  guest—” 
"It  wn«  your  Aunt  Agne*.  you  know,"  I  mur¬ 
mured  mildly. 

Anne  disregarded.  " — and  slept  all  night  under 
a  tree  with  all  our  boot*  around  her.” 

"I  know — she  cried  next  morning  when  I  found 
her  ami  said  that  she'd  Intended  to  plant  the  shoe- 
trees  but  was  overcome  by  wind  on  the  heart.” 
"Only  one  thing  about  Isold*  trouble*  me—” 

"Ilo  you  believe  that’s  her  real  name,  Anne?” 
"That’*  just  the  point!  It  isn’t  natural  for  a  nice 
girl  to  be  nnmrd  Isolda  and  like  It.  She  loves  her 
name!  She  think*  she’s  musical,  it  appears." 

I  started  up  affrighted.  "Anne!  Tell  me  the 
worst!  You  know  something  horrid  about  this  girl 
that  you  haven’t  divulged  to  me.” 

"Well,  she’s  an  awfully  nice  creature,"  Anne  began 
to  protest  with  hollow  real.  She  hesitated:  "Oh,  I 
mny  a*  well  tell,  though  it  does  seem  a  little  hard 
that  just  because  by  chance  I  was  horn  into  a  family 
that  hankers  to  see  me  occasionally  I  should  be 
blumed  for  it—” 

"Pitied,  Anne.  It's  sheer  curiosity  on  their  part!” 
"Blamed!— while  all  that  extraordinary  family 
group  to  which  you  belong  either  can’t  or  won’t 
travel.  I  like  a  little  fun  myself  once  in  a  whi'e. 
Of  course  the  trouble  with  Isolda  is  that  she  sings. 
Where  an1  you  going?” 

"I’m  going  to  lock  the  piano  and  throw  the  key  in 
the  cistern,"  said  I  sternly.  . 

"No  good.  She’d  open  it  again  with  a  hatchet  or 
a  hairpin,"  gloomily  replied  Anne,  “if  I  know  her." 
"Was  it,  as  it  were — ?"  I  suggested  with  caution. 
"Umm!"  Anne  reluctantly  admitted.  "But  per¬ 
haps  she’s  over  it  hy  now.  It  couldn’t  have 
lasted  long  like  that.  I  should  think.  She’s  been 
abroad  for  two  years.  Anyway.  I  don’t  know  her 
very  well." 

"The  two  most  devastating  passions  that  ravage 
humanity  to-day  are  music  and  literature,  Anne — 
the  public  expressions  of  them,  I  mean.  And  now¬ 
adays  you  can  find  hardly  anybody  who  isn’t  cursed 
with  one  or  the  other.  I've  never  told  you  of  the 
harrowing  weeks  I  went  through  to  be  cured  of  play¬ 
ing  on  the  mandolin,  have  I?  You  can  depend  upon 


it  Isolda  is  at  her  repellent  practices  still.  I  knew 
I  shouldn’t  have  offered  to  hold  your  hand  last  night" 
“You  don’t  suppose  shell  sing  ’The  Rosary,'  do 
you?”  Anne  cried  ahudderingly  and  dung  to  me 
for  support 

I  soothed  her  as  best  I  could.  “Ut  her.  I  enjoy 
a  humorous  song  as  well  a*  anybody.  But  it’e  ’Pale 
Hands.  Peenk-Troped*  that  I  most  fear.  However, 
I  was  Just  reading  in  this  nice  book  here  something 
to  th#  effect  that  it  doesn't  much  matter  what  kind 
of  a  life  you  have  to  live.  It's  the  courage  you  bring 
to  it  which  counts,  the  young  author  says  little 
did  I  think  how  soon  this  would  be  brought  home 
to  me.  I  too  must  be  brave." 

"You’re  always  such  a  comfort,  dear."  said  Anne 
coldly  and  hurried  off. 

THAT  afternoon  we  heard  the  Hell  Hound  scuttle 
off  in  the  Kennel — a  hairy,  red  young  man  named 
Barker  with  an  evil  nature,  who,  on  occasions  mo¬ 
rosely  drives  an  intimidating  homemade  motor  car. 
entered  by  a  *mall  aperture  in  the  rear,  to  and  from 
the  distant  railroad  and  our  village—  and  glanced 
furtively  at  each  other.  The  tread  of  two  grenadiers 
•hook  the  hou*e  Ruby,  known  to  us  as  the  House¬ 
hold  Gem,  had  arrived  heavingly  and  was,  a*  she 
was  wont  artlessly  to  put  it,  “nic’n  up  the  joint." 

"Have  you  ever  noticed  what  an  air  of  bright 
expectation  are  always  wear  when  the  guest  is  nigh?” 
I  hazarded. 

"I  like  having  people  in  the  house."  Anne  was 
aggressive. 

"What  make*  you  think  so?" 

Anne’s  eyes  twinkled.  “One  of  the  moat  delightful 
things  about  guests  is."  she  said  sweetly,  "that  they 
are  guest*." 

“What  flawless  time*  we’ve  had  the  day  after, 
Anne!"  1  answered,  beautifully  apprehending  her. 
as  might  have  said  Mr.  James. 

“Still,  the  guests  get  hack  at  you."  she  reflected, 
"by  going  home  and  then  inviting  you  there.  It 
even*  up.  All  the  same.  I’d  rather  see  than  be  one.” 

"Perhaps  shell  hare  a  nice  cold,"  I  remarked  In- 
consequently. 

“Motor  dust  is  bad  for  it."  said  Anne  interestedly. 
“Don’t  mention  senp."  I  cautioned;  “the  slightest 
jar  sets  'em  off— like  tuning  forks." 

We  huddled  together  on  the  veranda  in  that  lovely 
semblance  of  homelike  intimacy  and  peace  which 
one  always  adopts  in  the  country  at  the  approach 
of  the  stranger — Anne  with  embroidery  and  I  with 
books  and  papers.  But  our  eyes  and  ears  were 
nervously  distraught.  A  dozen  time*  the  needle  fal¬ 
tered  and  the  book  fell,  falsely  alarmed. 

“They’re  late."  said  Anne,  making  conversation. 
"I  suppose  the  Kennel  has  broken  down  better  than 
usual."  Just  then  a  savage  growl  smote  the  after¬ 
noon's  serenity.  “There  she  is.  Poor  child,  of 
course  she's  nearly  dead  and  in  a  temper.” 

“So  young  and  yet  so  accursed.”  I  thought  sadly  as 
we  beamingly  advanced  to  the  rustic  welcome. 
Well,  to  see  her  one  would  never  have  guessed  it 


that  her  name  was  Isolds,  I  mean.  A  more  pleas¬ 
ing  young  female  than  she  never  alighted  from  any 
vehicle.  She  even  managed  to  endow  the  old  Kennel 
with  an  air.  at  it  were,  of  a  frisking  young  taxi¬ 
cab  with  pink  cushions.  The  Hell  Hound's  attentions 
to  her  luggage  were  fulsome  when  she  smiled.  Five 
time*  he  esrried  in  her  dressing  bag.  We  had  for¬ 
cibly  to  wrest  it  from  him  As  I  psld  him  he  1*0 rod 
horribly  and  with  a  nudge  of  repulsive  familiarity 
breathed  hoarsely  in  my  ear:  "They  can’t  skin 
no  rabbits  on  her!”  Which  revolting  confidence  was. 
I  gathered,  in  the  nature  of  valorous  appreciation. 
It  seem*,  too,  that  the  Kennel  hail  broken  down 
eight  time*  on  the  way  up! 

She  had  not  been  in  the  house  a  half  hour  before 
she  succeeded  in  making  us  feel  so  perfectly  at  home 
that  we  were  fain  to  behave  with  a  simple  anil 
natural  gayety  almost  diiiconcrrting.  Her  action* 
at  the  tea  table  were  so  unaffected  and  wholesome- 
in  partirular  her  frank  attitude  toward  the  plum 
jam— that  our  early  suspicions  began  to  seem  coarse 
and  vulgar.  I  almost  forgot  her  name  was  Isolda 
"The  population  of  Milan  is  600.000,"  mini  I  ex- 
pansively  to  Anne,  who  unhesitatingly  responded: 
"Black  pearl*  are  found  in  the  lied  of  the  Orinoco." 
This  bring  the  family  formula  for  the  veiled  expres¬ 
sion  of:  What  a  nice  time  we’re  having  after  all' 
Most  flattering  of  all.  we  perceived  that  she  ad¬ 
mired  unaffectedly  our  teapot  and  our  library  cur¬ 
tains — with  us  the  final  test — and  you  could  see  she 
also  admired  u*.  "She  makes  me  feel  like  a  nice 
woman,"  whispered  Anne  excitedly. 

"Maybe  you  are!"  said  I.  "And  she  hasn't  even 
looked  as  if  I  were  an  uncle," 

"Ix»ok  at  her  there  in  the  garden  by  those  blue 
what's-their-names— isn't  she  pretty?  So  nice  and 
young  and  gay  and  sweet!” 

And  I  in  a*  mistaken  gush  of  sentiment  was  moved 
to  reply:  “Anybody’d  know  she  was  your  niece.” 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Anne  suspi¬ 
ciously.  It  took  me  some  time  to  convince  her  of 
the  integrity  of  my  intention,  and  even  then  I  heard 
her  muttering  as  she  went  away  to  join  our  guest 

1  FOLLOWED  them  eagerly,  and  we  at  once  entered 
upon  so  delightful  and  so  unreserved  a  conversa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  what  we  really  liked  and  what 
felt  inside  that  I  told  her  all  about  how  I  cut  my  foot 
off  the  winter  beforo— something  I  only  tell  to  people 
I  like  very  much  indeed— and  would  have  shown 
her  the  scar,  except  that  Anne,  it  seems  to  me 
prudishly,  wouldn't  let  me.  It  wasn't  until,  arm  in 
arm.  we  were  leading  her  to  her  chamber  that,  a- 
it  were,  the  first  dissonant  note  was  struck. 

“Oh.  how  nice!”  cried  Isolda  as  she  passed  the 
drawing  room.  “You  have  a  piano." 

“Ha,  ha!"  I  laughed  noisily,  with  false  glee.  “You 
hear.  Anne?  Piano!  That's  awfully  good!  Why, 
it  isn't  a  piano  at  all.** 

"What  is  it  then?"  inquired  Isolda.  slightly  be 
wildered. 

“That’s  just  it.  We  don’t  know.  No  one  know* 
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It  was  there  when  »e  came.  It’*  not  at  all  a  piano. 
It  may  b«  a— 

“You're  not  funny  in  the  least."  interrupted  Anne 
patronizingly.  "Don’t  mind  him  at  all.  dear.  He 
just  gets  that  way  sometime*,  and  if  you  pay  no 
attention  to  him  it  soon  passes  off.  Here’s  your 
room,  and  I  do  hope  you'll  be  very  comfortable.” 

"I've  every  impulse  to  strike  you.”  I  broke  out  in¬ 
dignantly  when  Anne  rejoined  me. 

“The  man  who  strikes  a  woman  is  a  brute,”  she 
replied  primly. 

"Of  course  it  wasn't  funny.  Do  you  think  I  thought 
so?  Why  should  you  make  a  silly  ass  of  me  before 
her  when  I  was  trying  to  protect  the  home?  I  hope 
she’ll  sing  and  play,  now,  till,  till — you  get  the 
prickly  heat  I’m  going  to  encourage  her.” 

“I  see  no  reason  why  Isolda  should  think  that  I 
um  married  to  a  third-rate  English  humorist.''  re¬ 
torted  Anne  with  spirit  "I'm  sure  I  don’t  mind  if 
she  does  sing.” 

I  went  out  and  sat  under  a  foolish  little  tree  In 
the  garden  until  dinner  time.  I  felt  very  alone  and 
misunderstood.  “How  sharper  than  a  toothless  child 
ia  a  serpent's  thanks,”  thought  I  grimly. 


“Do  you  like  Debussy?"  cried  the  rampant  Isolda. 

“No,”  we  shouted  coarsely. 

“Oh,  you  have  to  hear  him  often  before  you  really 
appreciate  him,"  Isolda  responded  brightly.  “Just 
listen  to  this." 

Ruby’a  head  thrust  in  again  between  the  curtains 
in  the  midst  of  the  orgy. 

“He’s  back!”  she  announced  hoarsely.  “It’s  sura- 
pen  fierce!  An’  the  cook,  she  says  she’s  sick  ut 
er  stummick.  The  noise  has  give  'cr  wind  on  the 
heart  again.  She's  stakin'  it  hard,  sir." 

I  turned  to  Anne  sternly.  "Stop  her  instantly! 
Stop  her  anyhow.  The  milkman's  come.  He  wants 
a  pitcher."- 

Anne  regarded  me  with  terror  and  dismuy.  "Oh, 
he's  gone  crazy,"  she  moaned,  "and  it’s  all  my  fault! 
Darling!  It's  I,  Anne,  your  faithful  wife!  Don’t 
you  know  me?  Ruby,  give  the  milkman  his  pitcher 
and  send  him  away.  Yes,  dear.  He'll  have  his 
pitcher  at  once.  And  now  we'll  all  go  by-by  and 
wake  up  in  the  morning  with  the  little  birdies, 
bright  and  happy.”  Anne’s  dreadful  laughter  was 
shocking  to  hear. 

“Woman,”  I  cried,  "go  to  your  room,  you’ve  lost 
your  mind!” 

"Yes.  darling,  just  as  you  wish,  i'll  go.  And 
the  milkman  shun't  hurt  you.  Anne  won't  let  him 
touch  her  husband.” 

I  seized  Isolds  by  the  arms.  “Stop!  arid  accom¬ 
pany  your  Aunt  Anne  to  her  chamber.  She’s  over¬ 
come  by  her  emotions.  We  aren’t  used  to  music. 
And  1.  too.  must  be  left  alone.  You've  no  idea  what 
you’ve  done  for  u».” 

“Why,  I  could  just  go  on  all  night,”  chuped 
Isolda,  playing  along  with  one  hand. 

"It  is  better  to  go  on  to  bed  all  night.  I  cun  bear 
no  more.”  I  choked  with  feeling. 

"Ha.  it  affected  you  like  that?”  whispered  Isolda, 
her  eyes  big  and  beautiful. 

”ll  has.  And  if  1  should  tell  you  what  the 


to  pierce  her  with  a  steely  gaze,  and  she  eluded  me. 

“—is  the  dragomid  with  tiro  pyraraen—  that  is  to 
say  two  middamen — two — "  Before  I  could  pull  my¬ 
self  together  Isolda  had  bounded  like  a  gazelle  to 
the  piano  stool.  I  saw  it  was  over. 

“I  can  rrally  sing  now,"  she  confided  artlessly, 
whisking  about  as  they  always  do  on  the  stool  and 
making  little  twiddly  noises  in  the  treble.  “You  see. 
before,  I  hadn’t  really  studied.  But  now  I've  had 
two  wonderful  years  of  lessons  in  Paris  and— what 
sort  of  music  do  you  like,  uncle?" 

Anne  snickered  coarsely  and  made  as  if  to  hide  it 
with  coughs.  “HI  just  begin  with  a  little  thing— 
a  barcarole — I  expect  you  know  it."  continued  Isolda 
brightly,  tapping  at  the  innocent  hits  of  ivory.  Oh. 
“Contes  d'Hoffmar.."  how  much  you’ll  have  to  an¬ 
swer  for  on  the  last  day! 

Once  during  the  ordeal  I  ventured  to  look  st  the 
wretched  woman  I  had  ehoaen  among  all  others. 
Unconscious,  at  the  moment,  of  my  gaze,  her  cheeks 
were  gray  and  haggard;  fear  was  in  her  eyes.  Twas 
as  welcome  a  sight  as  ever  I  saw.  In  an  instant 
she  had  controlled  herself  and  was  making  the  musi¬ 
cal  face.  “If  the  wedding  guest  he  beat  his  breast 
when  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon!"  I  reflected  som¬ 
berly.  "I  wonder  what  the  gentleman  who  was  giving 
that  party  didr 

"Why.  dearie.  I  didn’t  hnow  you  could  sing  like 
that!"  cried  Anne  fulsome!)-.  “What  a  pretty  song! 
And  how  hard  you  must  have  studied  too!  Sing 
another,  dear." 

I  saw  then  what  I  had  to  do.  “Sing"  ...d  I  rffu 
si vely, “sing 'The  Rosary'!  Then  sing  'Pale  Hand*."' 

Isolda  sang  them. 

Just  as  she  got  to  the  murderous  part  of  the 
latter  which  Freddy  Appleby  calls  pash — when  sin- 
insisted  girlishly  that  she’d  rather  have  peenk-teeped 
hands  around  her  throat  ciushing  out  W-ife  than 
waving  her  farewell  (which.  Heaven  knows,  we 
agreed  with)  the  Household  firm  put  Her  head  in 
the  door  and  uncannily  beckoned  to  me.  I  stole  out 
to  the  hall  apprehensively. 

“My  heavenly  King!"  gasped  Ruby  fearfully, 
“ain’t  it  awful  fer  a  nice  young  girl  tuh  carry  on 
like  that!  What's  she  singin'  about— Jack  the 

Ripper?” 

“I  believe  to."  I  replied  drearily.  •’But  you 
mustn’t  mind,  and  always  try  to  be  a  good  girt,  Ruby, 
and  say  your  prayers  every  night-" 

“Yes,  sir.  But  yuh  can’t  scare  me.  I  had  a  second 
cousin  once  who  played  the  trombone.  He  was  mur¬ 
dered  while  he  was  aplayin’  ’Rocked  ia  the  Cradle 
of  the  Deep’  in  Jersey  City.  An'  I've  locked  the 
beck  gate  an'  barred  all  the  doors.  The  boys  is  out¬ 
side  athrowin'  stones.  An*  the  dog’s  loose.  I  can’t 
do  no  more.  Hut  if  yuh  c'd  kinds  get  ’er  to  sing 
softer,  sir.  Yuh  see.  the  milksnan’e  wife-excuse 
the  liberty— an'  he’s  ben  in  twice,  amdder'n  a  snake, 
an’  got  real  sassy  an’  says  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
a  soprano  singer  hell  have  the  lew  on  yuh  ’cause 
he’s  got  his  heart  Jest  set  on  harin’  a  basehal' 
pitcher." 

I  returned  to  the  torture  chamber.  There  was 
a  strange  change  in  Anne.  I  saw  it  at  once.  She 
was  as  a  haughty  mold  of  ice  cream  left  to  languish 
by  a  gas  log.  I  spoke  gently  to  her  under  cover  of 
-Oh,  that  we  two  were  maying”: 

"How  old  and  ill  you  look,  dear." 

“Beast.”  she  retorted— angrily.  I  might  add 


THE  dinner  was  so  blithely  full  of  Innocent  mirth 
that  it  seemed  u*  if  we  were,  as  you  might  say.  a 
revised  edition  of  Louisa  M.  AlcotL  I  began  to  for-' 
get  my  grievance  against  Anne  und  to  wonder  if, 
later.  I  mightn't  make  something  more  intimate  out 
of  Isolda  — something  like  — well,  perhaps  I  sty. 
Soldi/  seemed  u  bit  common,  even  foreign,  and  Doda 
wus,  of  course,  in  the  circumstances,  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Isolda  I  couldn't  cope  with.  It  unmanned  me. 
And,  besides,  it  was  like  addressing  a  yacht 

And  there  she  *ut.  our  Isolda,  as  pretty  ns  you 
plc-use.  Her  dress  was  all  white,  though  not  of  that 
d»pi  easing  candor,  I  may  say,  of  angels.  And  she 
had  a  dimple.  Bless  me.  I’m  too  old  and  married  to 
lie  describing  the  charm*  of  young  females,  but  she 
wus.  believe  me.  most  awfully  pretty.  Afterward. 
u«  I  reflected  on  the  evening,  I  realized  that  it  must 
have  been  fairly  like  the  eve  of  Waterloo  for  us. 
Especially  after  the  moment  when  music  arose  with 
its  voluptuous  swell.  "We'll  have  coffee  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  of  course,”  said  I  warily. 

“A  little  too  cool,"  replied  Anne  with  decision. 
"The  drawing  r<«im  will  he  much  better." 

I  tried  to  kick  her  under  the  table.  She  tucked 
her  feet  in  the  rungs  of  her  chair.  "Cown-J!"  I 
muttered  ns  wo  left  the  room. 

"I  won’t  bo  kicked!"  she  hissed,  and  added  male, 
olently— "again.” 

I  hale  to  g..  Into  the  story  of  that  evening.  I 
don’t  feel  that  I  can.  After  all,  Anne  Is  my  wife,  and 
ns  such  I  ought  to  spare  her.  I  suppose.  As  for 
Isoldu,  while  It  Is  unfortunately  true  that  guests 
will  be  guests,  especially  comely  female  ones,  I  In¬ 
sist  there  are  certain  proprieties  to  maintain  even  in 
the  homes  of  one’s  relatives,  and  it  is  very  hard  for 
me  lo  believe,  as  Anne  asserted,  that  “the  poor  child 
didn’t  realize  what  she  was  doing.”  I  don’t  mind 
saying  that  I  detest  parlor  tricks  anyway.  They 
appall  and  emburrass  me  as  much  as  a  fancy  dress 
ball.  For  instance,  there  was  that  English  boy. 
Ncthtrbit  Ben m -Smears,  who  was  so  constituted  that 
he  gave  Wan  Hole.  Poking,  Fens,  ns  his  address 
without  u  smile.  He  whistled  of  an  evening  to  the 
light  guitar.  But,  us  1  was  saying,  Isolda  wrecked 
n  home  that  evening  if  ever  a  young  girl  did. 
Her  whole  aspect  seemed  to 
change;  she  sat  by  the  piano 
like  a  sparrow  before  a  ser¬ 
pent.  ns  I  conceived  it  ut  the 
time  Afterward  I  realized 
that  in  reality  the  piano  wa* 
the  sparrow.  I  sow  that  some 
thing  shocking  was  about  to 
happen  if  her  attention  was 
not  instantly  distracted.  And 
With  this  in  view  I  snatched 
Freddy  Appleby's  album  of  k 

kodak  pictures  he'd  taken  in 
Egypt  the  winter  before  and 
had  left  with  us  "to  look  over  JA 1 

at  our  leisure.”  “That,"  I  be-  f  '  w  r 

Ran,  noisy  and  fatuous.  ”i* 

Freddy  and  Lily  and  the 

dragoman.  And  thnt  is 

Freddy  and  the  dragoman 

And  that  js  Lily  and  the 

dragoman.  And  that  one  is  V-.  \.  J  \\N, 

Freddy  and  Lily  and  some 

nice  friends  of  theirs,  and  the  ^q,|L 

dragoman  is  in  the  middle  'VflL! 

I  could  explain  them  better  if 
I  had  a  frock  coat  on — and 
that  is  the  dragoman  alone  W  ,1 

by  a  pyramid.  My  goodness.  1  I 

tho*e  pyramids  arc  wonderful 
things!  And  that  one—"  1 

"Dear,  have  you  kept  up 
your  music?"  blandly  inter¬ 
rupted  Anne.  ■ 

Another  minute  and  I'd  have 
hail  Isolda  in  my  power!  Hut  Oh,  “Contra 


Anne  suddenly  burst  into  tears.  "Oh, 
•ays  milkman  again,  it  will  break  my  heart! 
what  have  I  done!” 


WHEN  it  was  all  over  and  Ruby  hud  got  the  cook 
to  !>«-d  and  I'd  given  the  milkman  u  dollar  and 
m  half  not  to  call  the  constable,  1  went  out  to  wulk 
under  the  stars.  The  night  was  largo  und  full  of 
stupid,  inanimate  peace.  "Oh,  (lod,  the  morrow!” 
thought  I  hopelessly.  "Why  must  it  come!” 

Isolda  was  humming  in  her  room  as  she  prepared 
for  sleep.  A  sinister  sound  it  was. 

“Woman,”  said  I  brutally,  "rouse  yourself.” 
"Mercy.”  mumbled  Anne,  "what  is  it?  ’The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson’?  Why  do  I  have  to  get  up  at 
three  in  the  morning?" 

“  'Tisn’t  three;  It's  nearly  seven.  I’ve  decided 
You’ve  got  lo  tell  her!" 

“Tell  her?  Who?  What?” 

"Isolds,  your  niece.  You’ve  got  to  tell  her  to  stop.” 
“Mrf  You’re  a  madman!  I  wouldn’t  tell  her 
for  a  thousand  dollars!  Rather  than  do  that.  I'll 
become  bedridden.  I’ll  never  got  up  again.  You  tell 
her  yourself." 

"If  Certainly  not.  She's  your  relative.” 

"How  like  you  to  say  that.  You  muaf  tell  her." 
"It  was  you  who  began  the  horrid  scene  last  night.” 
”1  know  it,”  Anne  replied  with  uffected  meek¬ 
ness.  "It  was  very  wrong  of  me.  I  thought  to  bo 
bright  and  joking.  I  had  no 
idea  it  was  to  be  so  horrible.  I 
wouldn’t  dare  tell  her  now. 

rafter  all  1  said  lust  night.” 

"How  you  could  have  suid 
those  things— encouraged  her 
with  false,  lying  words!” 

_  "Who  asked  her  to  sing 

‘The  Rosary’?"  demanded 
Aon*.  pluck. ng  up  sp.i.l 
V  “Well,  I  did.  I  did  it  pnrt- 

ly  to  pay  you  back.  It  was 
a  mean  sentiment,  I  know. 
But  really,  Anne,  ufter  1  suw 
what  we  were  in  for,  I  hnd 
a  dreadful  degenerate  iong- 

7ing  to  wallow  In  nameless 
horrors.” 

”1  know."  said  Anne  kind¬ 
ly.  "It  is  that  way  sometimes. 
For  two  cents  I’d  hove  asked 
her  to  sing  ’Sweet  Marie’— 
except  it  would  have  given 
away  my  age.  But  the  thing 
now  is  to  think  what  we'd  bet¬ 
ter  do.  I’ve  gone  over  it  all 
and,  so  far  ns  I  can  sec.  there’s 
nothing  to  do." 

“Then  I  shall  go  away. 
Maybe  to  Coney  Island— or 
some  other  quiet  place." 

"Understand,”  replied  Ann® 
in  a  low.  steely  voice,  “that  if 
you  leave  me  now,  it  is  for¬ 
ever." 

hr  tail  day!  "No  lady  cun  do  wronged 
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if  our  home  life — and  hi« — are  to  be  preserved  and 
that  afflicted  young  girl  rescued  from  shame,  he's 
the  only  one  to  do  it." 

Anne  regarded  me  incredulously.  “You  mean—? 
Why.  he'd  never  do  it!  Srr„!  lie's  mad  about  her* 

“He'll  be  madder  later." 

"He  wouldn't  dare  do  it!  So  man  would,  except 
a  brute.  I  don't  believe  even  yo»  would  have  dared— 
if  it  had  keen  me.  I  mean,  when  we  were  engaged." 

"That's  a  silly  element  to  bring  into  the  discus¬ 
sion.  I  shouldn't  have  hankered  for  you  at  all  if 
you'd  had  any  accomplishments  of  any  kind.  And 
you  stopped  painting  in  water  colors  of  your  own 
accord."  I  explained  kindly. 

"I  wish  I  had  as  much  sense  as  you.''  she  retorted 


scious.  We  must  ask  in  Freddy  and  Lily  and  the 
children  and—" 

“One  or  two  normally  engaged  couples,  I  should 
say.”  interrupted  Anne,  catching  the  spirit  of  the 
thing. 

“Exactly — and — and — well,  just  turn  Iz?y  loose  on 
the  Early  Christians.  As  for  Samuel,  in  his  pres¬ 
ent  overwrought  state  of  nerves.  I’m  fairly  certain 
he'll  either  let  himself  be  miserably  mangled  or 
he'll  bite  back.” 

Anne  shook  her  head  gloomily.  “It’s  u  horrid 
business.  Well  lose  all  our  friends  besides  suffering 
agonies— moral  and  physical.  And  anyway  it's  n 
dirty  trick  to  play  on  Lily.  Though  only  High 
Heaven  knows  what  I’ve  gone  through  in  her  draw¬ 
ing  room  with  the  pianola 
in  my  lime.” 

■pi ■  Lgn-.j  “Where  is  the  wretched 

couple  now,  Anne?" 

, “Wretched!  .My  dear, 

they  took  a  packet  of  sand¬ 
wiches  and  a  liook  of  nice 
poetry,  and  a  camera,  and 
they've  gone  off  into  the 
hills  for  the  day  -  just 
I  teaming  in  spite  of  every- 
j  thing.  Oh.  dear,  it’s  henu- 
tiful  to  he  young  after  all  " 

"Yea.  I  suppose  it 

t  admitted  half-heartedly. 

/J  »  Th*  tragedy  rorar.  when 

you  try  to  stay  so." 

Anne  put  her  hand  on  my 
shoulder  uffeetionately : 
“Comedy." 

“It's  very  bewildering,”  I 
sighed.  "Now  111  go  and 
blight  Freddy  and  Lily’s 
happy  life  with  our  invita¬ 
tion.  And  you'd  letter  send 
Kate  away  for  the  evening. 
Well  dine  at  the  inn.  <iod 
knows  what  horrora  she’ll 
sink  into  if  she  heurs  lr.x> 
sing  Italian  again.  She  aald 
thia  morning:  'If  thim 
domnod  wops  gets  intuh  the 
house  agin,  an'  she  a  decent 
woman,  she  knew  where  the 
flatiron 'il  work  overtime.' 
The  milkman  ia  the  only 
I*  C&i  thing  that  worries  me. 

Vi!  Huhy'll  have  to  help  u. 

there.  The  really  vital 
thing  ia  that  lx  ay  shan't 
aing  'The  Water  llablea.’ 
The  milkman  couldn't  atnnd 

that.” 

"We  shall  have  to  move 
T”  away  in  the  night."  Anne 

•  '  V muttered  despondently. 

^.1  1 . "Oh.  I’m  an  unfortunate 

i#  -Jj  female!  Why  Is  it  that 

such  awful  things  always 
happen  to  me.  a  sweet,  vir- 

_ tuous,  patient,  lovely  woman 

as  ever  was?  I'm  sick  >■( 
this  life.  I'm  going  to 
dance  barefoot  in  people’s 
parlors." 
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"Can’t  we  £°  home,  mamma?” 
shined  little  Freddy.  "I'm  afraid.” 

"Slop  asking  that!  Didn’t  1  tell  you 
»e'd  go  just  a?  *oon  u*  we  could.  I’ve 
pot  a  headache  now.” 

THE  two  young  engaged  couples  were 
playing  bridge  in  the  cellar  on  a 
packing  case  wilh  candle*.  Such  re¬ 
mark  9  of  their*  us  I  could  overhear 
acre  so  coarse  and  vulgar  that  1  ve 
never  repeated  them  to  Anne  to  this 
J*y.  1  yearned  to  join  them. 

Freddy  Appleby  sat  ulone  on  the  back 
veranda.  He  was  rocking  violently  ami 
•ntoking  and  making  odd  noise*  between 
hit  teeth.  When  he  saw  me  his  round, 
rant  eat  face  puckered  politely. 

“She’s  got  a  strong  voice,”  he  stut¬ 
tered.  trying  to  make  guest  talk. 
"St-l-l-rono  us  he -that  is,  u'»  strong, 
old  man.  I  guess  they  can  hear  her  at 
the  country  dub.  I'll  bet  you  Ihty  can 
Ho  become  hysterically  excited.  ’HI  bet 
you  live  dollars  tho  boys  can  hear  her 
there,  five  dollars.  I'll  bet—  Oh.t.od- 
llis  voice  trailed  away  Into  frightened 
cadences.  "You  wouldn’t  think  a  young 
girl  could  do  it.  would  you?” 

"When  she  gets  older  her  voice  will 
i,  »trongcr,”  I  whispered  confidentially 
Freddy  guzed  at  me  fearfully. 
would  be  awful  If  she  died  young, 
wouldn't  it?  So-so  much  promise.  I 
g.irss  I’ll  find  Lily  and  go  It’s  going 
to  ruin.  1  like  music.  Hut  I  cant 
-land  much  at  a  time.  It  affects  me 
•ere.  All  my  fumily  are  that  way. 
Right  in  the  heart." 

"Wind?"  I  asked.  Interestedly, 
lie  suddenly  became  very  angry. 
"You  go  to  Hellas’"  he  broke  out.  "U‘» 
no  pipe*  organ  I've  got.” 

I  left  him  hu.tily  and  with  great  pity. 
He's  never  really  recovered.  But  it  was 
Samuel,  the  anointed,  whom  1  sought. 
Early  In  the  evening  he  had  disap- 

rured  from  the  musical  entertainment. 

had  not  seen  him  since.  Nor  could 
I  find  him.  "lie's  gone"  thought  I. 
tumbling  out  into  the  dark.  I  at 
down  unexpectedly  on  a  wheelbarrow 
that  stood  insanely  in  the  path,  'lie  s 
pone,  and  I'm  sitting  all  alone  In  a 
wheelbarrow.  And  she'll  always  sing. 
And  nobody’ll  stop  her.  She  s  wrecked 
my  home."  I  rose  ugilatedly.  *  Any¬ 
how.  I  shan't  sit  in  a  wheelbarrow.  1 
murmured  llereely. 

A I  this  critical  moment  there  was  a 
terrible  panting,  acrunchlng.  aaurzan- 
ike  sound  in  the  little  apple  orchard, 
as  of  u  mammoth  at  play  with  a  h.pjn. 
potnmua.  "The  elephants  are  loose.  I 
cried  in  horror. 

"  Tiiln't  elephunl*.  heaved  Ruby  a* 
ast  me,  "it's  me  an  the 


“Were  you?"  he  asked  hopelessly. 
“Why  ?” 

"Because  I  thought  you  had  gone. 
And  then  there  wouldn’t  have  been  any 
way  of  stopping  it— not  the  barrow. 
And  it  would  have  gone  on  and  on  and 
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He  seized  my 

•reined  to  like  to  weep. 


aW.nT’or.W  e  .hi.,  fir.  «*ll 

If  he  sera  yuh.  I  do'  know  s  I  kin  man- 
•im.  I’ve  barrel  the  gate,  but  he  s 
i’  tuh  git  in  over  the  fence.  ^  uh 
•re,  I  got  II  lady  friend  o’  mine  In  the 
village  tuh  phone  '.m  'bout  nine  »cWk 
•.uh  come  quick  with  n  gallon  o  ">ilk 
'cause  n  woman  to  the  station  d  had 
twin*  an'  didn't  know  what  tuh  do 
Twnn't  much  of  a  lie.  but  still  he  went. 

A n'  now  he’s  back,  an'  he  .  got  a  diaper 
an'  ho'a  tryin'  to  kill  me.  There  he  Is 
now!  Here,  yuh  gtl  out  o  that,  yuh 
old  milkman,  yuh!"  She  rushed  like 

A  f.,asi5tfJsts?5as- 
pj^^isrs.  ss  1  o»o.  •— « ■*-  -  •— - 

shivered.  "If  his  wife  understand*  that.  W  «' 
we’re  done  for." 

Ruby  repn.se.l  on  another  tack.  It  s 
Kiltin'  fun."  -he  gasped,  "her  ayrll.n 
an'  him  ayellin  and  hate  throwin  a 
lit  in  the  road  an  cryin  fer  ner  ueau 
mother  in  Ireland  an'  tryin  tuh  sing 
•The  Wearin'  o’  the  Green.’  Gee.  there 
he  is  ’most  over!  Run!  If  he  gits  over, 
r.o  humin  power  kin  save  us! 

I  run.  When  I  paused  for  breatn  i 
found  myself  in  the  Bower  garden  on 
the  for  side  of  the  house.  I  detected. 

■»  I  imagined,  a  low.  burrowing  s«.und 
os  of  the  mourning  of  Israel.  A  flash 
of  pink  lightning  illumincil  the  wild 
scene.  Sitting  under  the  little  foolish 
tree,  his  hands  clasped  about  hi*  knee* 
in  which  his  head  was  bowed,  rocking 
grievously  to  and  fro.  I  ww  Isolds* 
young  mun.  1  approached  him 
passionately. 

"Are  you  going  to  run  away . 
ouired  unxiou*ly. 

"I  snt  down  in  the  whc-inarrow 
sadly  answered. 

•‘I  understand. 

harrow  too.”  .  „ 

"Yes,  but  you  don  t  love  her. 

•'Yes.  but  if  I  did  I  should  have 
.at  down  in  the  wheelbarrow  ju*t  the 
same.  I  was  going  to  run  away  too. 


age 

tryin'  tuh  git 


on  and  on  and—’’ 

“My  God.  have  you  no  other  words? 
"No.  It's  my  little  home  which  is 
being  broken  up.”  1  said  it  in  a  voice 
rich  with  emotion. 

“And  what  about  my  little 
he  cried  in  desperation. 

"You  haven’t  got  any  little 
at  least  not  that  I  know  anything  about, 
and  anyway  it's  much  better  to  break 
up  a  little  home  before  you  have  it  than 
after.  Now.  miae— " 

“I  don’t  care  anything  about  yours, 
he  bawled. 

I  was  very  patient.  "I  don  t  suppose 
you  do.  I  don't  either  just  now.  Rut 
I  did  yesterday,  and  I’d  like  to  to-mor¬ 
row.  What  are  you  going  to  dor 
"What  difference  doe*  it  make’  I  m 
going  to  die.” 

“I  wish  you  wouldn't  die  in  my  gar¬ 
den.  Everybody  wants  to  die  in  it. 
The  milkman—” 

“Don’t  begin  that  now.  I  can't  bear  it. 
"Neither  can  he.  Nor  I.  Nor  Anne. 
Nor  the  neighbor..  Nor  you.  for  that 
matter.  Can  you?" 

hand  nojeetly  and 
“No.  leant!  | 

I  cant!  I've  tried.  I  can't  My  God. 
won’t  you  do  something?  W  on  t  you  tell 
her?  1‘lease.  pleaje.  pkaM  u>> 

I  was  greatly  affected.  When  1  could 
command  my  emotion  I  aaid :  1  ounr 
man.  I  can’t.  Heaven  forgive  ms 
I  asked  her  to  sing  ’The  Rosary 
night" 

He  threw  me  from  him.  "Corse  vou’ 
“See  here.  Samuel."  said  I  firmly.  “I 
won't  be  the  villain  in  this  piece.  ^  ©u 
stop  digging — «nu»t  you  dig?” 

••No.  not  necessarily.” 

"Well.  then,  stop  and  listen  to  me 
You’ve  got  to  tell  her— you.  yourseir. 
to-night.  It’s  »ur  only  Hope." 

“But  if  I  do  111  loee  her.”  he  sohbed 
"Rut  if  vou  don't  shell  W>«o  yeu. 
"Must  l?“ 

"You  must." 

Thunder  crashed  around  ■■  l*olda 
rang  out  high  above  the  tempest :  O 
Holy  Night.”  and  amid  lightning  Bashes 
I  .aw  our  guests  scuttle  away  home 
ward  with  never  a  backward  look. 

"Go  to  her  now."  I  urged  Beresdy. 
"Tear  her  from  the  piano!  Don’t  he 
nice  and  reftnrd  about  |L  Tell  her  if 
■he  ever  sings  another  note  you’ll  never 

*" “slel I  No- el."  Isolde  shrieked. 

"I  don’t  care  whether  there  is  or 
not!"  cried  Samuel,  tottering  unsteadily 
lo  his  feet.  "HI  tell  her."  he  terribly 

Brgled.  "but  if  she  throw*  me  over. 
I  come  back  and  I  swear  to  heaven 
at  my  f?et  a*  I  would 


but 


I’ll  fell  you  at  my  f~l  a.  I  would  •- 
He  suddenly  loet  all  control  of  himself 
and  flung  him-elf  upon  <he  •-»'d  I 
can’t  tell  her!  Ok.  I  cu  ff  Why  did 
I  sit  in  the  wheelbarrow?  And  .he  s 
so  beautiful.  Iic.ffd.gr 

I  put  one  fool  forward  for  flight  Into 
the  mirk  and  dark,  and  then.  I  don’t 
m-.nd  saying,  my  better  nature  stirred 
within  me.  “I  can’t  leave  Anne 


bes  ide  me 

honeyed 


.  ..line*,  fell.  Isold,  sang  no 
Anne  i.  .lead,"  I  wailed.  “Nothing 
else  would  have  stopped  her!  Now.  see 
what  you've  done,  young  roar." 

He  crouched  miserably  be 
Out  of  the  darkness  trilled  a 
call:  “TrUtan."  .  . 

Samuel  was  eravenly  about  to  reply 
when  the  ground  seemed  to  quake  under  , 
feet.  There  was  a  mountainous  | 


our 


near  by  ar 


com- 


I  in- 


he 


I  sat  in  the  wheel- 


upheaval  In  the 
Ruby  emerged. 

•You  keep  still,  you  two."  *he  hlsaed. ; 
“/7f  tell  ’er.” 

"See  here,  miss."  we  heard  a  moment  I 
later  through  the  shrubbery.  I  ain  t 
got  nothin’  on  rub.  an’  yuh  am  t  got 
nothin’  on  me.  What  1  -an  I  say*,  an 
if  yuh  want  tuh  lake  It  friendly  from 
one  lady  tuh  another  yuh  ean.  A 
joke’s  a  joke,  but  yuh  kin  carry  it  too 
far.  An’  that’s  what  you  done  Yuh 
take  it  from  me  a*  knows— an  I  got  a 
gent’man  friend  in  Hoboken  that  plays 
the  ’cordion  to  make  yuh  cry  an  I  un¬ 
derstand  music— take  it  from  me.  yuh 
can’t  sing  I  hen  broke  o’  my  rest  two 
niehts  now  an’  ben  chased  by  a  mad 
milkman  more'n  a  hunderd  miles  around 
tree*  an’  things,  him  acarrym  on  aw¬ 
ful  like  them  fellers  ir  show,  what 
(Continu'd  on  pa  O'  23) 


THE  metal 
lead  is  the 
foundation 
of  Dutch  Boy 
Products.  Even 
paint  { i.e..  the  bat 

faint)  comes 
rom  lead. 

Many  people 
don’t  know  that. 
Dutch  Boy  1 -in¬ 
seed  Oil  isn't  lead 
hut  is  needed  to 
make  white  lead 
liquid  enough  to 
paint  with. 

Read  about  the 
other  Dutch  Boy 
Product*. 


Paint  that  pays  for 
itself 

Almost  any  paint  will 
beautify  vour  house  when 
first  applied  —  even  the 
cheap  kinds. 

Time  is  the  test. 

Paint  made  of  Dutch 
Bov  pure  White- Lead 
and  Dutch  Boy  pure  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil,  does  stand  the 
test.  Such  paint  is  an 
investment. 

It  not  only  makes  a 
beautiful  coating—  it 
stays  so. 

That's  paint  economy. 

Painted  walls  that 
wash  like  tile 

l*’or  wall  decoration 
use  Dutch  Boy  Pure 
White-Lead  mixed  with 
a  flatting  oil. 

The  result  is  that  hand¬ 
some,  dull,  velvet  finish 
which  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  elegant  homes 
— simple,  yet  rich. 

Treatment  may  be 
smooth  or  stippled,  plain 
or  mottled. (tiffany).  Any 
color,  from  delicate  tints 
to  bold  combinations. 

And  —  note  especially 
— at  washable  as  a  tiled 
wall. 


National 
LeadCompai 

New  York  Boston  Caonssi 
Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago 
Ssn  FrsnciMO  St  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewi.  A  Bros.  Co. 


(National  Lend  *  Oil  Co. 
Pittsburgh) 


It  is  SO  easy 
to  prevent 
rust 

For  pro¬ 
tection  from 
rust— wheth¬ 
er  on  iron 
fences,  pipes, 
railings,  gut¬ 
ters  and  grat¬ 
ings  about 
the  home,  or  the  ma¬ 
chinery  on  a  farm,  or 
thesteel  work  on  great 
buildings  and  bridges 
-no  other  material  sticks 
and  wears  on  metal  like 
red-lead. 

Dutch  Boy  Red- Lead 
is  ground  in  Dutch  Boy 
pure  linseed  oil  to  a  thick 
paste,  to  he  handled  like 
white-lead— just  thin  it 
down  with  linseed  oil. 

Hearing  metals  and 
solder 

Are  you  a  user  of  hear¬ 
ing  metals?  Of  solder? 

If  so,  you  know  that 
the  big  problem  in  buy¬ 
ing  these  mixtures  of  the 
soft  metals  in  to  he  sure 
that  the  metal  which  you 
buy  today  is  the  same 
which  you  found  so  suit¬ 
able  to  your  purpose  yes¬ 
terday. 

Dutch  Hoy  Phoenix 
metal  is  always  the  same 
and  guaranteed.  So  with 

all  the  other  Dutch  Hoy 
varieties  of  babbitt.  So 
with  the  Dutch  Boy  se- 
riesof  solder,  from  Dutch 
Boy  111,  for  the  most 
particular  work,  down 
to  the  rough-and-ready 
Dutch  Boy  888. 

Moreover,  we  study 
your  problem.  Our  test¬ 
ing  laboratories  are  at 
your  service,  and  our  ex¬ 
perts  will  take  up  with 
you  any  hearing  prob¬ 
lem.  any  die-casting  pos¬ 
sibility,  any  soft-metal 
product  or  proposition 
whatsoever. 


Write 

branch. 


our  nearest 


If  interested  in  painting,  ask  for 
Dutch  Bor  Paint  Fact*  No.  1 1. 

If  interested  in  solder  or  bear¬ 
ing  metals  ask  for  Dutch  Boy  Metal 
Fact.  No  II. 


WE  ARE  SURE  YOU’LL  LIKE  THIS  TIRE 


The  element  of  chance  in  the  production 
of  an  automobile  tire  is  negligible. 

Quality  in  raw  material!.,  rubber  and  fabric, 
is  clear  to  the  expert  eye;  routine  processes  in 
the  modern  factory  aredehniteand  exact;  for  the 
rest,  experience  and  equipment  rule  the  result. 

The  goodness  or  fault  of  the  tire  you  buy 
from  your  dealer  depends  in  the  main  upon 
the  intention  of  the  maker  who  produced  it, 
and  upon  his  ability  to  put  his  intention  into 
effect— almost  your  surest  guide  in  purchase  is 
the  proof  of  these  as  seen  around  you  every  day. 

What  tires  do  your  friends  use?  How  do 
they  speak  of  them? 

The  chances  are  most  of  them  use  Good¬ 
year  Tires  more  motorists  do,  the  country 
over,  than  use  any  other  brand. 

The  chances  are,  also,  that  they  speak 
warmly  and  commendingly  of  them— Good¬ 
year  buyers  are  repeat  buyers,  as  Good  year’s 
steadily  mounting  sales  will  prove. 

More  Goodyear  Tires  would  not  be  sold, 
and  continue  to  be  sold  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers,  if  the  intention  of  their  maker  and  his 
ability  to  express  it  in  the  tires  themselves, 
were  not  satisfactory. 

That  is  obvious,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the 


tires  which  serve  a  plurality  of  American  mo¬ 
torists  better,  also  will  serve  you  better. 

For  you,  the  purchase  of  a  Goodyear  Tire 
may  be  an  experiment;  for  us,  the  winning  of 
your  continued  patronage  is  a  certainty. 

For,  as  we  have  said,  the  element  of  chance 
in  the  production  of  an  automobile  tire  is 
negligible. 

And  we  know  with  scientific  precision  just 
why  Good  year  Tires  serve  most  motorists — 
and  w  ill  serve  you — better. 

Having  the  intent  to  go  on  producing 
such  tires,  and  the  ability  to  do  it,  accomplish¬ 
ing  a  dependable  manufactured  result  is  en¬ 
tirely  within  our  grasp. 

And  certainly,  we  should  not  wish  to 
abandon  the  practice  which  is  the  very  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  business. 

So  we  arc  sure  that  the  Good  year  Tire  you 
buy  will  engage  your  good-will,  and  that  the 
ones  which  follow  will  hold  it  permanently. 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  any  and  all  of 
them  will  deliver  service  consistent  with  this 
program. 


GWy/i/rTIm,  Heavy  T*unitTubei  aneJ"Tre  Savrr" AaetwrUi 
ire  eai\  ft  get/r*m  Gs~1\ejr  Service  Station  DtdUn  rlrryu  here. 


The  Goinlycar  Tire  6c  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio 


FEBRC  ARY  Ci  .  1  -  I  7  23 


I  four'!  Anne  sitting  nn  the  Sack 
porch.  There  were  remain*  of  sand- 
wiches. 

“Have  one 7“  >*1.1  she  amiably. 

“Woman,  have  you  *en»e  of  the  fact 
that  our  home  ha*  Seen  all  Sot  ruined 
—  probably  forever?”  I  ga-ped 

“I  like  these  jelly  one*  hest."  she  pur¬ 
sued  composedly.  “Hid  you  say  (he 
home  was  threatened ?“ 

I  stuttered  a  sinful  word  weakly. 

"Oh,  you  mean  lazy  May?  My  dear, 
I  told  her  myself  this  evening  in  the 
drawing  room.  After  all,  she's  my 
niece.  And  she  took  it  fairly  well, 
considering.  I  iu*t  thought  it  wouldn't 
hurt  you  and  that  young  man  to  have 
a  nice,  wholesome  lesson  of  what  the 
woman  could  do  in  I  he  home  if  she  tried. 
Try  a  chicken  one,  they're  quite  good.” 

I  regarded  her  In  stricken  silence  for 
a  long  time.  “I  don't  believe  you,”  I 
said  at  last  feebly. 

Ruby  bounded  on  n-  out  of  the  dark. 
“Boy.  ma'm.  it  i*.  an'  •— th  doin'  well, 
an'  the  milkman  wasn't  hurt  at  all  - 
iuat  skinned  his  mrae  an' 

Him  an'  me\  real  friei 
Katie's  doin'  nicely  too 


night  alL' 


Ruv  lew  often.  u»e  fewer 
gallon*  and  get  a  better  joh 
that'll  wear  longer. 

DEVOE  contains  no  bary¬ 
tes.  no  whiting,  no  silica,  no 
clay.  Suchstuftmay/o#4likc 
lead  and  zinc  but  they  only 
make  "half-ptiint"  paint. 
DEVOE  nail  paint- paint 
to  the  last  drop  in  the  can. 

The  hest  dealers  sell 
DEVOE.  Thebest  paint¬ 
ers  use  them.  They  have 
learned  that  the  DEVOE 
Guaranty  of  Purity  and 
Satisfaction  protects  them 
and  their  customers,  too. 


DEVOE 


murders  yuh  f"  Vcr  virtue,  and  I'm 
lent  out.  I  hit  mi  on  the  head  with  a 

Cle  an'  I  guess  Ihey'lt  jug  me  fer  it 
mornin’.  But  that  I  pass  over.  Be- 
lieve  me.  mis*,  yuh  can’t  sing.  An'  yer 
beau’ll  *bnut  crazy  over  it  an’  him  an' 
Che  other  gent'man'H  ben  tryin’  tub  git 
uii  spunk  ’nough  to  tell  you  tuh  stop. 
Sow  I've  told  yuh.  I'm  a  woman  my¬ 
self.  an’  I  know-  how  yuh  feel.  I’ve  got 
a  young  man  loo,  an’  I  broke  ’im  o' 
‘Pinin'  on  the  floor,  an'  if  yuh  handle 
'em  right  they'll  cat  out  yer  hand.  But 
yuh  can't  only  go  ju»t  so  far  with  'em. 
Sow.  miss,  yuh  go  t’  'im  an'  yuh  just 
cry  on  his  shirt  front  an'  yuh  tell  'im 
yuh  won't  never  sing  again  s'  long’s 
yuh  live,  s'  'clp  yuh  Gawd,  an'  yell  be 
just  an  happy  as  two  sucking  dove*, 
an’  yuh  can  take  the  word  o'  Ruby 
Angyline  Peck  fer  all  of  it.  Now.  I’m 
goiiiK  to  git  Kale  an'  git  her  tuh  lied.” 

I  laid  my  hand  on  Samuel's  "Tris¬ 
tan,"  I  whispered  sentimentally. 

"Don't  you  call  me  that  name!"  he 
cried,  hut  there  was  the  plea -ant  ound 
Of  laughter  in  his  voire. 

"Go  anil  comfort  her.  old  man."  I 
amid.  "I  think  the  little  home  i.  saved  " 


The  City  of  the  Creole 


(MUaifrf  *.» 


after  having  been  so  cruelly  rjrrted 
from  their  Innds  in  what  is  now  Nrw 
Brunswick,  Louisiana  could  not  believe 
that  laniin  XV  would  coldly  cast  ofT 
his  loyal  colony.  The  fact  that  he  had 
done  so  was  not  credited  until  a  Spanish 
governor  arrived.  For  three  year, 
after  there  was  confusion.  Then  a 
strong  force  was  sent  from  Spain  under 
Count  O'Reilly  a  man  of  Irish  birth  liut 
Spanish  allegiance,  ami  the  flag  of  Spain 
was  rinsed,  O'Reilly  maintained  vicere¬ 
gal  splendor;  he  invited  leading  citizen- 
to  a  levee;  here  in  his  own  house  he 
caused  his  soldiers  to  seize  the  groun  of 
prominent  men  who  had  attempted  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  Span 
ish  rule,  and  live  of  these  he  presently 
caused  to  he  shot  as  reliela. 

Spanish  governors  came  and  went. 
The  people  settled  down.  At  one  time 
Padre  Antonio  de  Sedella.  a  Spanish 
Capuchin,  arrived  with  a  commission  to 
establish  in  theclty  the  llolyOfllce  of  the 
Inquisition,  but  he  wn.  discouraged  and 
shipped  hark  to  Cadi*.  On  Good  Friday, 
17a8,  tire  broke  nut.  and  as  the  priests 
refused  to  let  the  hells  lie  rung  in  warn¬ 
ing.  saying  that  all  hells  must  be  dumb 
on  Good  Friday,  the  conflagration 

Cined  such  headway  that  It  could  not 
cheeked,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
French  city  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Six 
)ears  later  another  Are.  equally  destruc¬ 
tive.  completed  the  work  of  blntttng  out 
the  old  French  town,  and  the  old  New 
Orleans  we  now  know  is  the  Spanish 
rity  which  arose  in  Ita  place;  a  city  not 
of  wood  hut  of  adobe  or  brick  stuccoed 
and  tinted;  of  arcaded  walks,  galleries, 
jalousies,  ponderous  doors,  and  inner 
court*  with  carriage  entrance,  from  the 
street,  and,  behind,  the  most  charming 
and  secluded  gardens.  Also,  owing  to 
premiums  offered  by  Baron  Carondelet. 
the  governor,  tile  roofs  came  into  vogue, 
so  that  the' city  became  comparatively 
fireproof.  Much  of  the  present-day 
charm  of  the  place  is  due  also  to  the 
nnhle  Andalusian.  Hon  Andreas  Al- 
tnonaater  v  Roxaa.  who,  having  immi¬ 
grated  and  made  a  great  fortune  in  the 
city,  Iteeamc  its  benefactor,  building 
schoola  and  other  public  institutions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  picturesque  old  Cabildo.  or 
town  hall,  which  is  now  a  most  fas- 
rinating  museum,  and  the  cathedral, 
which  adjoins  the  Cabildo.  and  which, 
like  It.  faces  Jackson  Square,  formerly 
the  Place  d’Armes 

What  Creole  Means 

IN  the  Place  d'Armcs  much  of  the 
early  history  of  New  Orleans,  and  in¬ 
deed,  of  I.nuisianu,  was  written.  Here, 
and  in  the  Cabildo.  the  transfers  from 
Hag  to  flag  took  place,  ending  with  the 
ceding  of  Louisiana  hy  Spain  to  F ranee, 
and  by  France  to  the  United  States.  At 
this  time  New  Orleans  had  about  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  most  of  the 
whites  being  Creole*. 

Harris  Hickson,  who  knows  n  great 
deal  about  New  Orleans,  declared  in  an 
article  nuhlishcd  some  years  ago.  that 
outjtide  lower  Louisiana  the  word  “C’re- 
°le"  is  still  misunderstood,  and  added 
this  definition  of  the  term:  "A  person 
"f  mixed  French  and  Spanish  blood, 
•^rn  in  Louisiana.” 

If  any  misapprehension  as  to  whether 
0,.n®t  *  Creole  is  a  white  person  still 
puts,  that  misunderstanding  is.  I  be- 
lo  l*‘  lr"ce"1  ,n  'he  doors  of  an 
•ld-Um*  cheap  burlesque  theatre  in  Chl- 
...  10 
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IF  your  taste  is  anything  like  that  of  most 
pipe  smokers  we  know,  you  won’t  want  a 
better  tobacco  than  Velvet. 


To  get  a  better — someone  must  invent  a  better 
variety  of  pipe  tobacco  than  Kentucky  Burley. 
That  hasn't  been  done.  Someone  must  beat 
Nature  at  Nature’s  own  method — mellowing 
this  tobacco  by  two  years  patient  ageing  in 
wooden  hogsheads.  That’s  not  likely  to 
happen. 

Put  Velvet  to  any  test  you  think  will  prove 
its  quality.  And  make  the  test  today. 


P.IENDS,  Mother  Nature  is  a  woman, 
to  mere  man  might  as  well  let  her 
have  the  last  word.  Velvet  is  Nature's 
last  word  in  tobacco.  Let's  put  that  * 
in  our  pipes  an’  smoke  it.  (P* 


Nature  Has  Done  Her  Best 


in  VELVET— 


Only  Nature  Could  Have  Done  So  Well 


I 


I  F  ft 
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1  the  current  English  of  Virginia  dors  In 
that  of  England.  Creole  French  is 
1  founded  largely  upon  the  French  nf  the 
-etenleenth  and  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  ju»t  as  many  of  the  so-called 
“Americanism*”  of  older  parts  of  the 
country.  including  Virginia  and  New 
England,  are  Klitabelhan.  The  early 
English  and  French  colonists,  coming 
in  this  country  with  the  language  of 
i heir  times,  dropped,  over  here,  into  a 
linguistic  backwater.  In  the  mother 
countries  language  continued  to  renew 
itself,  hut  to  the  colonies  these  changes 
were  not  carried,  and  such  changes  a* 
occurred  in  the  French  and  English  of 
Xmenca  were,  for  the  most  part,  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  (as  exempted  by  such 
|  Create  words  as  ”I«anooettr“  for  “side- 
1  walk,"  in  place  of  the  French  word 
feolfoir.  and  the  word  “bairr."  whence 
cornea  the  American  term  “mosquito 
har”|.  The  influence  of  coll. »quia I  French 
from  Canada  may  also  he  traced  in 
New  Orleans,  and  the  language  there 
was  further  affected  by  the  strange  jar¬ 
gon  spoken  by  the  Creole  negro  pre- 
n-cly  as  the  English  dialect  of  negroes 
■  a  other  parts  of  the  South  has  affected 
the  speech  of  all  the  Southern  States. 

Between  (he  dtaWt  nf  the  Isiuiai- 
■na  Cajun  and  that  of  the  French 
Canadian  of  trochee  and  northern  New 
X  ork  there  is  a  strong  resemblance;  the 
Creole  negro  language  is  a  thing  en¬ 
tirely  apart,  heing  made  up.  it  la  said, 
partly  from  French  and  partly  from 
African  word  sound*,  just  as  the  "gulla" 
of  the  South  Carolina  coast  is  made  up 
from  African  and  English. 

To  this  day  one  mav  occasionally  see 
in  New  Orleans  and  in  other  lower 
nver  town,  an  old  “mammy”  wearing 
the  bandanna  headdress  called  a  l.gaoe 
which,  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  wa-  made  compulsory  for  col¬ 
ored  women  of  ls»ui*iana.  The  need 
for  scene  such  distinguishing  racial 
1  badge  was.  it  is  said,  twofold.  Yellow 
sirens  from  the  French  West  Indie*. 
|  flocking  to  New  Orleans,  were  becoming 
exceedingly  conspicuous  in  dress  and 
adornment;  furthermore  one  hears 
stone*  of  wealthy  white  men.  fathers 
of  ortoroon  or  quadroon  girls,  who  sent 
these  illegitimate  daughters  abroad  to 
he  educated.  The  latter,  one  learns 
from  many  sources,  were  xery  often 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  as  were  also 
the  Domingan  girls,  and  history  is  full 
'  ft  the  tale,  of  the  eunous.  wild,  fash- 
mnahly  caparisoned,  dfelass*  circle  of 
society  which  come  to  exist  in  New 
Orleans  through  the  presence  there  of 
so  many  alluring  women  of  light  color 
and  equally  light  character.  Some  of 
these  women,  it  is  said,  could  hardly 
ba  distinguished  from  brunette  whites, 
and  it  was  largely  for  this  reason  that 
I  the  f  iff  son  was  placed  by  law  upon  the 
heads  of  all  women  having  negro  hlood. 

No  morsels  from  the  history  of  old 
New  Orleans  are  more  suggestive  to  the 
imagination  than  the  hints  wc  get  of 
wildly  dissipated  life  centering  around 
the  notorious  quadroon  balls.  Duels 
having  their  beginnings  in  quarrels  over 
women  at  these  halls  were  often  fought 
in  St.  Anthony's  Garden,  for  the  hall- 
room  was  in  a  building  (now  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  sisterhood  of  colored  nuns  I 
whkh  stands  on  Orleans  Street,  near 
where  it  abut#  against  the  Garden. 
This  small  park,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  saint  whose  temptations  have  been 
of  such  conspicuous  interest  to  painters 
of  the  nude,  is  not  named  for  him  so 
much  in  his  own  right,  as  because  he 
was  the  patron  of  that  same  Padre 
Antonio  de  Sedella.  already  mentioned, 
who  came  to  New  Orleans  to  institute 
the  Inquisition,  hut  who.  after  having 


I  turned  as  a  secular  priest  and  became 
much  beloved  for  his  good  works. 
Padre  Antonio  lived  in  a  hut  near  the 

(garden.  and  it  is  he  who  figures  in 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich’s  story  “Pere 
Antoine's  Date  Palm” 


%r,  The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co 
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newspaper  criticism  of  an  operatic  per 
formancc-  Two  faniou*  characters  of 
the  city  about  the  middle  of  the  la.-t 
century.  Major  Joe  Howell,  n  brother- 
in-law  of  Jefferson  Davis,  nod  Major 
Henry,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  quarreled 
while  drinking,  and.  although  neither 
could  remember  what  the  quarrel  »»« 
about.  fought  a  duel  with  navy  revolver-, 
in  which  Henry  was  severely  wounded 
The  famous  I  .a  Rranche- Hue* toil 
duel,  in  which  Huoston,  an  editor,  was 
killed,  was  fought  with  shotguns  loaded 
with  hall.  Eight  shot*  were  exchanged 
The  quarrel  was  over  insulting  edi¬ 
torials  printed  hy  Hurston  about  lai 
Branche,  who  was  running  for  office. 

Brander  Matthew*' a  Shirt  Story 

BRANDKK  MATTHEWS  tells  me  nf 
ail  episode  in  which  the  wit  exhibited 
by  a  Creole  lawyer,  m  the  course  of  a 
««-e  in  a  New  Orleans  court,  caused 
him  to  *v  challenged.  The  opposinr 
counsel,  likewise  a  Creole,  was  a  grout 
dandy.  He  appeared  in  an  immaculate 
white  suit  and  boiled  shirt,  but  the 
weather  was  warm,  and  after  he  had 
spoken  for  perhaps  half  an  hour  his 
shirt  wan  wilted,  and  he  asked  for  an 
adjournment.  The  adjournment  over,  he 
reappeared  in  a  fresh  shirt,  hut  this  too 
wilted  presently,  whereupon  another 
adiournment  was  taken.  At  the  end  of 
this  he  again  reappeared  wearing  a 
third  fresh  shirt,  and  in  it  managed  to 
complete  his  plea. 

It  now  luHame  the  other  lawyer’* 
turn.  He  arose  and,  speaking  with  the 
utmost  gravity,  addressed  the  jury 
“Gentlemen,"  he  said  « Professor  Mat¬ 
thews  tells  it  In  French). ”1  shall  divide 
my  speech  into  three  shirt*."  He  then 
announced:  "First  shirt"— and  made 
hu  first  point.  This  accomplished,  he 
paused  hi  icily,  then  proclaimed:  "Sec¬ 
ond  shirt."  and  followed  with  his  second 
point.  Then:  “Third  and  Inst  shirt," 
and  after  completing  his  aigiiment  >at 
down  The  delighted  jury  gave  him  the 
verdict,  hut  his  witticism  involved  him 
in  a  duel  with  the  worsted  advocate.  The 
result  of  this  duel  Professor  Matthew- 
did  not  tell,  hut  if  the  wag's  ro/icfce. 
mnrrfe  was  ns  swift  and  penetrating  as 
his  wit  wc  may  surmise  that  his  op 
ponent  of  the  Code  Napoleon  and  the 
rode  duello  had  a  fourth  shirt  spoiled. 

The  numerous  antique  shops  of  the 
Trench  Quarter,  with  their  gray,  un¬ 
dulating  floors  and  their  piled-up,  dusty 
litter  of  old  furniture,  plate,  glass,  and 
china,  and  the  equally  numerous  old 
bookstores,  with  their  piles  of  French 

Eblicatlons.  their  shadowy  corner*. 

-Ir  pleasant  ancient  bindings  and 
their  stale  smell,  are  peculiarly  rrminta- 
ccnt  of  similar  establishments  In  Paris. 

That  Eugene  Field  knew  these  shops 
well  we  have  reason  to  know  hy  at  least 
two  of  his  poems:  "In  New  Orleans” 
and  “The  Discreet  Collector." 

In  his  verses  called  “Doctor  Sam," 
Field  touched  on  that  side  of  Creole 
negro  life,  of  Voodooiam — or.  as  it  is 
more  often  spelled,  Voudoulsm 

Until  a  few  years  ago  It  used  to  lie 
possible  for  a  visitor  with  a  “pull"  in 
New  Orleans  to  see  some  nf  the  Voudou 
performances  and  to  “havr  ii  work 
made"  for  him,  but  the  police  have 
dealt  so  severely  with  the  Voudou*  that 
the  rites  are  now  practiced  only  with 
the  utmost  secrecy. 

Voudouism,  which  was  brought  by 
the  early  slaves  from  the  Congo,  is 
writchcraft  of  the  maddest  kind,  involv¬ 
ing  the  most  hideous  performances.  It 
i*  said  that  a  hoodoo  is  something  of 
which  a  French  negro  is  very  much 
afraid,  and  that  his  fear  is  justifiable 
for  the  reason  that  the  throwing  of  a 
“wanga."  or  curse,  may  also  involve  the 
administering  of  subtle  poisons  made 
from  herbs. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  seen  several 
Voudou  seances  says  that  they  are  un¬ 
believably  weird  and  horrible.  The  Vou¬ 
dou*  will  make  a  gumbo,  put  a  snake  in 
it.  and  then  devour  it,  and  they  will 
wring  a  cat’s  neck  and  drink  Its  hlood. 
And,  of  course,  along  with  these  loath¬ 
some  ceremonies  go  incantations,  chant*, 
dances,  and  frenries.  sometimes  ending 
in  catalepsy. 

It  wa*.  I  think.  In  an  old  bookstore 
on  Royal  Street — or  else  on  Chartres 
that  I  found  the  tattered  guidebook  to 
which  I  have  referred  It  wa*  “edited 
and  compiled  by  several  leading  writer* 
of  the  New  Orleans  press."  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  IRRfi.  and  contains  an  intro¬ 
ductory  recommendation  by  George  W 
Cable — which  i*  about  the  finest  guar¬ 
antee  that  a  book  on  New  Orleans  can 
have. 

Some  further  leave*  are  added  to 
the  literary  laurels  of  the  city  hy 
what  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  ha*  writ- 

10  .  .  . 


Founded  by 
Empire  Builders 


On  June  27,  1810,  thirty-live  years  after  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  group  of  men 
gathered  around  a  table  in  Ransom’s  Inn  and  organized 
the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  ( lorn  pa  ny  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  They  were  men  of  the  same  character  and 
affiliations  as  the  founders  of  the  I'nitcd  States 
business  men,  mayors,  governors,  members  of  the 
legislature  and  of  Congress — and  as  Jefferson  and  his 
associates  planned  the  foundations  of  thcl’nitcd  States 
of  America,  so  Nathaniel  Terry  and  his  associates 
laid  a  firm  basis  for  the 

INSURANCE  Service 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORDS 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the 
Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Company  write 
practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life  in¬ 
surance.  For  over  a  century  Hartford  losses  have 
been  fairly  and  promptly  paidt  Descendants  of  the 
I  iartford's  founders  arc  still  stockholders  in  the  com¬ 
pany  today.  The  same  high  standards  of  financial 
strength  and  integrity  have  been  responsible  for  the 
Hartford’s  steady  growth  through  all  these  years. 

Arc  you  fully  insured?  Look  over  the  list  below  and 
check  the  forms  of  insurance  which  interest  you.  Ask 
your  agent  or  broker  to  get  you  a  Hartford  policy,  or 
write  to  us  and  we  will  tell  you  the  name  and  address 
of  an  agent  who  can  give  you  rates  ami  particulars. 


Hartford  Fir.  Imuran. •  C« 


•  ddrru  vine 


Dueling  for  Fun 

rpo  the  Creole.  moro  thsn  to  any  other 
A  source,  may  be  traced  the  origin  of 
dueling  In  the  United  Stale*,  and  no 
city  in  the  country  has  such  a  dueling 
history  as  New  Orleans.  It  is  said  that 
as  many  a*  ten  duels  have  been  fought 
in  a  single  day  under  the  oaks  in  what 
is  now  the  City  Park. 

Gayarre.  in  hi*  history  of  tauiriana, 
tells  a  story  of  six  young  French  noble¬ 
men  who.  one  night,  paired  off  and 
fought  for  no  reason  whatever  save  out 
of  bravado.  Two  of  them  were  killed. 

A  duel  wa*  fought  between  a  Creole 
and  a  Frenchman  oxer  a  slurring  re¬ 
mark  made  by  the  latter  about  the  site 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Three  duel* 
I  were  fought  over  a  single 
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ten  of  it,  and  the  wreath  is  made  the 
greater  by  the  fact  that  in  New  Orleans 
was  bom  "the  only  literary  man  in  New 
York.”  Professor  Brander  Matthews. 

" Storm a  At  Are  Storm a” 
ANOTHER  distinguished  name  in  let- 
rt  tera  connected  with  the  place  is  that 
of  Lafcadio  Hearn,  who  was  at  one 
lime  a  reporter  on  a  New  Orleans 
newspaper,  and  who  not  only  wrote 
about  the  French  Quarter,  but  collected 
many  proverb*  of  the  Creoles  in  a  book 
which  he  called  "Combo  Zebea.”  and  in 
his  little  volume.  “Chita."  describrd  lhe 


which  form*  a  strip  between  the  city 
and  the  Gulf,  and  which,  with  its 
strange  population  of  hunters  and 
fishermen -Cajun*.  Italians,  Japanese, 
Spanish.  Kanaka*.  Filipino*.  French, 
and  half-breed  Indian*,  all  intermarry¬ 
ing  it*  wild  bird*,  wild  scenery,  and 
wild  storm*,  is  the  -drangest.  most  out¬ 
landish  section  of  this  country  I  have 
ever  visited.  The  Filipino*,  who  intro¬ 
duced  shrimp  fishing  in  this  region, 
building  village*  on  stilts  like  those  of 
their  own  i*land«.  were  not  there  when 
Hearn  wrote  "Chita.-  nor  was  laidwig 
raising  diamond-back  terrapin  on  Grand 
Isle,  hut  the  live  oak*  draped  with  *ad 
Spanish  moss  lined  the  bayou,  a*  they 
do  to-day.  and  the  alligator*,  turtle*, 
and  snake*  were  there,  and  the  tall 
marsh  gra**.  *o  like  bamboo,  fringed 
the  bank*  u«  it  due*  now.  and  water 


Who  Says:  “I  Don’t 
Want  Healthy  Feet”? 

Thousands  <j  people  show 

Jicy  don't  want  healthy  led.  by 
WCJl  ring  pointed. bone-bendmg  »hor», 
which  cause  corns,  bunions.  Bat-loot 
and  ingrown  nail*. 

Show  ihu  you  do  wsal  he.liky  U.  by 
(rtlutg  11*0  EAkmiki  no-  th»  "“>*>» 

(null  lo  "Irt  the  lees  glow  *«  they  thould 
Mad.fo.MEN.WOMEN.CHII.DREN 
G«l  Ed*»*lo«ilo.  .001  Hholel.mil.  tale*. 

Bur  deal  1.4  u.  look  lo,  F.IHt  \IO« 
da  the  nle  ll  yuaisMeee  the  iminl  oilho- 
FJik.ioi  di.pe 

Send  lo.  "Beni  U— *  SU.  Fl*MK 
f«t."  a  free  U.dhi  -I  mlo... 

■UNI  shoul  I  lie  lee*. 

ike  t  minmn.  t*. .  it  h*  k.  wtos  ■*» 
m  Rice  A  Hutchins 


Heat  Your  Home 

77te  Moistair  Way! 

Save  Money  —  Protect  Health 


H  nice  a  i  luuim- 

Educator 
Shoe®  _ 


ROUND  OAK 
Moistair  Heating  System 

The  Only  HmI1.ii  System  that  Aolomattrally 
Vei.lil.le.  end  //umufifie. 


By  the  Ton 


Bran  Is 
The  Best  Way 


Five  Star  Points  of 

Round  Oak  Supremacy 

’  Health 


Write  far  Healing  Plan 

And  VALUABLE  Book 


Comfort 


If  Served  daily, 
the  brim  effects 
ure  constant. 

When  serv'd 
in  haijohns. 
bran  becomes 
delighlluL 
without  il  when 
eek.  It  often 


Durability 


pettijohnj 


MaJr  b,  Ik,  Maher,  of  (Ac 
(.ermine  RounJ  Oak  Slot/, 

The  Beckwith  Company 

OmA  A 

A  S4  Frost  Si..  Dowagisc,  Mich.  ^ 


RoO.J  Wh,M-3S-’,  Bran 

A  breekfo.t  dainty  who*.  Revory 
Rake*  hide  2b  per  cent  unground  bran. 

Patlljohn’s  Floor -75  per  cenl  fine 
patent  Hour— >'h  25  per  cent  bran  Rake*. 
U.e  like  C.*l>*m  flour  in  any  recipe. 
Both  told  in  package*  only. 


gling  it  up  to  New  Orlean*.  and  selling 
it  there  on  commission. 

But  if  the  fact  that  he  w»«  not  a 
gory-handed  freebooter  is  against  1* 
title,  there  is  one  great  thing  in  hi- 
favor.  When  the  British  were  makin. 
ready  to  attack  New  Orleans  in  1814 
they  tried  both  to  bribe  and  to  brow 
beat  Lafitte  into  joining  force*  will, 
them.  As  the  American  Cover  inner. 
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Royal  Typewriters 
Serve  World  Famous  Firm 

W.  R.  Grace  &C  G>.  of  New  York  do  a 
world-wide  business.  Their  own 
steamers  ply  the  seven  seas.  This  great 
firm  of  exporters,  importers,  and  bankers, 
with  almost  a  hundred  of  their  own 
branch  houses  throughout  the  world,  is 
equipped  with 

Royal  Standard  Typewriters 

The  Royal  it  the  typewriter  that  make*  a 
big  butinest  organization  complete 

It  gives  the  neat  typing,  the  sure  speed, 
the  long  life  that  Big  Business  demands 
of  a  typewriter. 

The  ROYAL  Typewriter  rounds  out 
that  office  economy  and  efficiency  which 
a  prosperous  firm  must  adhere  to 
always. 

It  gives  the  utmost  effectiveness  to  a  very 
important  problem  of  any  business— its  cor¬ 
respondence  and  billing.  It  solves  that 
problem. 

Bring  economy  into  your  organization  with 
ROYAL  Typewriters. 

Telephone  or  write  our  nearest  agency  for  a 
demonstration  and  let  the  ROYAL  prove 
itself. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  INC. 

Royal  Typewriter  Bldg..  364  Broadway.  New  York 
Branches  and  Agenoes  the  World  Over 

"Compare  the  Work”  ^ 


was  planning  at  this  very  time  a  puni¬ 
tive  eapedmon  against  him.  ji  would 
perhaps  have  seamed  good  policy  for 
pseudo  pirate  to  accept  the 
i-ritiih  oner,  hut  what  he  did  was  to 
sy  up  and  report  the  matter  at  New 
Orleans. 

The  Bmratarians  took  part,  under  An¬ 
drew  Jackson,  in  the  defense  of  the  city, 
and  for  their  services  were  pardoned  by 
President  Madison.  Later  Lafittc  set 
sail  with  a  band  of  his  followers  for 
ol  her  climes,  but  what  became  of  them 
1*  not  known.  Whatever  hia  fate,  he  did 
not  improve  it  by  departing  from  New 
Orleans,  for  had  he  not  done  so  he 
at  the  end  have  been  given  a 
bunal  and  a  nice  monument 
bke  that  of  Dominique  Yuu-which  may 
**•  "«  “» lh'»  «*«y  >n  the  old  cemetery 
•“  <  laiborne  Avenue,  between  Iberville 
and  bL  Louis  Streets. 

Having  disposed  of  literary  men  and 
piralo.  we  now  come  in  logical  se¬ 
quence  to  composers  and  actors.  Be  it 
known,  then,  that  E.  II.  Sothrrn  first 
••ised  in  the  house  at  V»  Bienville 
.street  the  voice  which  has  charmed  us 
m  the  theatre,  and  that  Louis  Gott- 
schalk.  composer  of  the  almost  too  well- 
known  "Last  Hope"  was  also  born  in 
New  Orleans. 

As  early  as  17*1  a  French  theatrical 
company  played  in  New  Orleans,  using 
kails,  and  in  I  Ml*  a  theatre  was  built  in 
•**«•  Philip  Street. 

The  prompt  book  of  the  old  St. 
Charles  Theatre  records,  among  many 
other  things,  that  Joseph  Jefferson  (Sr.) . 
then  a  young  man.  w..  reprimanded  for 
being  noisy  in  his  dressing  room. 

The  Perfections  of  Antoine’s 

PROFESSOR  MATTHEWS  Informs 
me  that  the  "Maroe.llaise"  entered 
in.  Confederate  Army  by  way  of  Loui- 
s  ana.  and  that  -Hum"  did  also,  having 
been  written  by  Dan  Emmett  as  a  min- 
»:rri  song  and  ,ung  for  the  first  t.me 
by  Mr.  John  Wood  in  a  performance  of 
John  Broughams  burlesque.  "Poca- 
hoot..."  at  .  theatre  called  the  New 
(’rirarif  net  icv 

New  Orleans  was.  |  believe.  the  first 
American  city  regularly  to  support 
grand  opera  and  to  give  it  a  home. 

In  the  days  of  the  city’s  operatic 
grandeur  great  singer,  usd  to  visit 
New  Orlean.  before  v .siting  New  York, 
as  WHIM,  for  example,  the  debut  at 
,►»**«*  "P'f*  Houag  of  Adelina 
Patti.  Smce  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
however,  opera  Mum  have  not  been 
regular,  and  in  .pile  of  occa.ional  at- 
t.mpts  to  revive  the  old-time  ■plnt.  the 
ancient  Opera  House  with  its  brave  col- 
cm ned  front,  its  cracking  veneer  of 
stucco.  and  it.  surr.und.ng  of  little 
v ancolored  ooe-.tory  cafe,  and  ahop. 
iwhKh  are  themselves  like  bit.  of  oper- 
atic  scenery  t.  does  not  so  much  suggest 
to  the  imag. nation  a  home  of  modern 
opera,  as  a  mournful  mortuary  chapel 
haunted  by  the  ghost,  of  old  half-for- 
rotten  computer* :  Hi-rold.  Spnntinl. 
Mvhul.  \arney;  old  conductor*,  long 
since  gone  to  du.t :  Prevo.t.  John.  Cala- 
brewi;  old  arias  of  Meyerbeer.  Auber. 
and  l>onurtti;  and  above  all,  by  the 
ghosts  of  pretty  pirouetting  ballerinas, 
and  of  great  singer*  whose  voice,  have, 
tlicse  many  year.,  been  still. 

But  if  opera  is  no  longer  highly  soc- 
ces.ful  in  the  city,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  ha*  failed  to  leave  its  stamp  on 
the  French  quarter.  From  open  win¬ 
nows  and  door*,  from  little  shop,  and 
half-hidden  courtyards,  from  .huttered 
second-story  galleries,  there  come,  float¬ 
ing  to  the  ears  of  the  wayfarer  the 
sound  of  music.  In  one  house  a  piano  is 
being  played  with  dash;  in  another  a 
child  is  practicing  her  scales:  from  still 
another  come*  a  soprano  voice,  the  sad 
whistling  of  a  flute,  the  tinkle  of  a 
guitar,  or  the  anguished  squeal  of  11 
tortured  violin. 

The  reason  for  this  musical  congcs- 
t.on  is  twofold.  Not  only  is  the  Creole 
a  great  lover  of  good  light  music,  but 
the  whole  rerion  for  blocks  about  the 
Opera  House  is  populated  by  old  musi¬ 
cians  from  the  opera’s  orchestra,  and 
middle  aged,  some  obi. 
to  be  in  the  ballet  or  the 
chorus,  and  who  not  only  keep  alive  the 
musical  tradition  of  the  region,  but  pas. 
it  on  to  the  younger  generation.  In- 
deed  there  are  almost  as  many  places 
is.  the  French  quarter  where  music  mav 
he  heard,  as  where  stories  may  he  told. 

In  one  street  may  bo  seen  a  house 
where  the  troubles  with  the  Mafia 
began.  On  a  corner— the  southeast 
corner  of  Royal  and  Saint  Peter — is 
shown  the  house  in  which  Cable's 
I  "  "Sieur  George"  resided.  This  house 


is,  I  believe,  the  same  one  which,  when 
erected,  caused  people  to  move  away 
from  its  immediate  neighborhood,  for 
fear  that  its  own  height  would  cause  it 
to  fall  down.  It  is  a  four-story  house — 
the  first  built  in  the  city.  At  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Royal  and  Hospital 
.Street*  stands  the  "haunted”  house  of 
Mme.  Lalaune.  who  fled  the  town  when 
indignation  was  aroused  because  of 
devilish  tortures  she  inflicted  on  her 
slave*.  This  house  is  now  an  Italian 
tenement,  but  even  in  its  decay  it  will 
be  recognized  as  a  mansion  which,  in 
its  day,  was  fit  to  harbor  such  guests  ns 
Louis  Philippe,  Lafayette,  and  Ney.  A 
guest  even  more  distinguished  than 
these  was  b»  have  been  housed  in  the 
mansion  at  the  northeast  corner  of  St. 
l-oui*  and  Chartres  Streets,  for  the 
treoles  had  a  plan  to  rescue  Napoleon 
from  St.  Helena  and  bring  him  here. 

And  are  we  to  forget  where  Andrew 
Jackson  was  entertained  before  and 
after  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans— 
where  General  Beauregard,  military 
n  .  Cr“l«.  resided— where 

Paul  Morphy  the  "chess  king.”  lived  — 
where  General  Butler  took  up  hia  quar¬ 
ters  when,  in  \W‘.  under  the  guns  of 
..“T."*01  •  n",,>  lhe  cil>’  ■urrendered? 
Shall  we  fail  to  visit  the  curious  obi 
tenements  and  stahles  surrounding  the 
barnyard  which  once  was  the  remise  of 
the  old  Orleans  Hotel?  Shull  we  ney- 
lect  old  Metairie  Cemetery,  with  ita 
rows  of  vaults  and  iu  graves  built 
above  ground  in  the  duys  when  drain¬ 
age  was  le*«  perfect?  Shull  we  fail  to 
go  to  the  levee  (pronounced  "levvy”) 
and  see  the  savage  flood  of  the  muddy 
Mississippi  coursing  toward  the  Gulf 
behind  the  embankment  which  ulnne 
save#  the  city  from  inundation?  Shall 
we  ignore  the  French  Market  with  its 
clean  stalls  piled  with  fresh  vegetables, 
.cm  food,  and  nil  manner  of  comestible., 
including  hll  tor  the  gloriou.  Creole 
gumbo?  Shull  we  omit  n  visit  to  the 
picturesque  if  sinister  old  Absinthe 
House,  dating  from  1799.  with  Its  court 
and  stairway  so  full  of  mysterious  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  ita  misty  paregoric- flu vore.l 
beverage?  Shall  we  fail  to  drop  in  at 
Sazerac  s  for  a  cocktail,  or  to  Itamos’s 
for  one  of  those  delrctnhlo  gin  fizzes 
suggesting  an  Olympian  soda-fountain 
drink?  Are  we  to  ignore  all  thee  won- 
der*  of  the  city? 

Ye,,  for  It  1*  time  to  go  to  luncheon 
at  Antoine’s! 

Antoine’s  Is  to  me  one  of  the  four 
or  live  most  satisfactory  restaurants 
in  the  United  States  two  of  the  others 
bemg  the  Louisiane  and  Calatone’. 
My  slight  preference  for  Antoine’s  is 
not,  Perhaps,  altogether  n  culinary  mat- 
ter.  for  whereas  I  remember  delightful 
meals  at  the  Uulsiane  and  Galatolre’s 
-  meal,  which.  Indeed,  could  hordly  be 
surpassed— my  companion  and  I  lived 
lor  a  week  at  Antoine’s,  and  l-vam, 
peculiarly  attached  to  the  quaint,  ramb- 
ling  old  restaurant,  upstair*  and  down. 

Antoine’s  has  never  been  "fixed  up  ” 
The  cafe  makes  one  think  of  such  old 
Parisian  restaurants  ns  the  liiruf  ii  lu 
Mode,  or  the  Tour  d’Argent.  Far  from 
•  e.ng  a  .howy  place,  it  is  utterly  aim 
pie  in  ita  decorations  anil  equipment, 
but  if  there  is  in  this  country  11  res- 
taurant  more  French  than  Antoine's, 

1  do  not  know  where  that  restaurant  is. 

Antoine  Alciatore,  founder  of  the 
establishment,  departed  nearly  forty 
years  ago  for  the  realms  to  which 
gieat  chefs  are  ultimately  taken.  Com- 
ing  from  France  as  a  young  man.  he 
established  himself  in  a  small  caf*  op¬ 
posite  the  slave  market,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  cook  und  let  nature  take  her 
course.  His  Dindr  a  la  Talleyrand  soon 
made  him  famous,  and  he  prospered, 
moving  before  long  to  the  present  build¬ 
ing.  His  sons,  Jules  and  Fernand,  were 
sent  to  Paris  to  learn  the  best  traditions 
of  the  haute  cuisine,  doing  service  a. 
upprontice*  in  such  establishment,  as 
the  M aison  d’Or  and  Brabant’s.  Jules 
I.  now  proprietor  of  Antoine’s.  wh,|0 
remand  is  master  of  the  Louisiane. 
Marie,  ’Genie,  and  Francois 

THE  two  brother*  are  of  somewhat 
different  type.  F’ernand  is.  above  all. 
u  rher;  I  have  never  seen  him  ouUide 
his  own  kitchen.  His  son.  Fernand. 
Jr.,  superintend*  the  front  part  of  the 
ics tau rant  which  he  has  transformed 
into  a  place  having  the  appearance  of 
a  New  1  ark  restaurant.  The  young 
man  has  also  made  a  succesaful  bid 
for  fashionable  patronage,  and  there  is 
dancing  in  the  Louisiane  in  the  evening 
Jules,  upon  the  other  hund,  is  perhaps 
more  the  director  than  his  brother 
Fernand— more  the  suave,  delightful 
(Continued  on  page  30> 
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•\  O.  b. 
Racine 


Mitchell  Junior— a  40  h.  p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 


SIXES 


$1460 


F.o.  I*. 

Racine 


7- Passenger — 48  Horsepower 
127- inch  Wheelbase 


John  W.  Bate’s  Club 

The  Night  Work  Done  on  Mitchells 


An  experimental  room  in  the  Mitchell 
factory  is  known  as  John  \\  .  Rate's  club. 

Here,  alter  hours,  for  many  a  year,  he 
has  worked  on  the  features  you  yet  in  the 
Mitchell. 

You  see  the  result  in  hundreds  ol  extras. 
You  see  it  in  100  |>cr  cent  over-strength. 
You  see  it  in  countless  added  values  which 
are  paid  for  by  factory  economies.  Rut 
let  us*  impress  on  you  the  principle  which 
lies  back  ol  all. 

Nothing  Is  Easy 

Every  motor  car  maker  lielieve*  in  effi 
ciency.  lint  it  means  an  enormous  invest 
incut,  both  ol  time  and  money.  In  the 
Mitchell  it  meant  building  and  equipping 
a  mammoth  plant  to  this  end.  It  meant 
supplanting  old  machines  with  new.  It 
meant  years  ol  study,  years  ol  training 
men  to  huild  every  part  economically. 

It  meant  that  '.»8  t»et  cent  ol  the  car.  in¬ 
cluding  luxury  bodies.  had  to  be  limit  in 
this  plant.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  buy 
these  things  than  build  them. 

Part  by  part,  on  hundreds  ol  part*,  labor 
and  machine  cost  has  been  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  <  hi  many  a  pari  to  one  third 
what  it  was, 

It  has  cost  us  millions  of  dollars.  It  has 
•cost  Mr.  Hate  a  dozen  years,  working  night 
and  day.  It  has  cost  many  an  able  helper 
such  work  as  few  men  perform. 

That  is  why  the  Mitchell  excels  in  effi 
ciency.  and  in  all  that  efficiency  brings  you. 


Three  Years  to  Attain 
100%  Over-Strength 

This  year,  lor  tl»e  first  time,  we  an¬ 
nounce  double  strength  in  every’  important 
part.  It  has  taken  three  years  to  get  to 
this  standard,  from  a  SO  per  cent  margin 
ol  salety. 

To  you  it  means  a  lifetime  car,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  evidence.  It  means  safety, 
small  upkeep,  minimized  repair*.  To  Mr. 
Hate  it  means  new  tests  and  staudaids  (or 
every  vital  pan.  To  us  it  means,  with 
present  steel  prices,  a  vast  extra  cost. 

Many  pans  are  built  oversize.  Pans 
which  get  a  mayor  strain  are  built  ol 
Chrome- Vanadium.  Over  440  parts  are 
built  of  t<  mghrned  steel.  We  pay  for 
steel  as  high  as  IS  cents  per  pound. 

Rut  the  result  is  marvelous  endurance. 
For  instance,  not  a  single  rear  spring  has 


TWO  SIZES 

Mitchell 

A  high-speed, economl<*l.4*-ho»»epow»r 
motor.  Disappearing  ettra  seats  and  Jl 
eitra  features  Included. 

trice  SI 460./.  o.  b.  Ratine 

Mitchell  Junior 

with  IM-tnch  wheelbase.  A  M-horse- 

Cer  motor-  -Inch  smaller  bore  than 
ft  Mitchell. 

trice  SI  ISO.  /.  o.  b.  Racine 
Also  all  atylea  ol  enclosed  and  conrert- 
Ible  bodies.  Also  demountable  lop*. 


broken  since  this  standard  was  adopted. 
And  that  was  two  years  ago. 

Many  Extras  Free 

We  include  in  the  Mitcliells  every  desir¬ 
able  feature  we  know.  There  arc  31  extras 
which  cost  us  $4,000,000  on  this  year's 
Mitchell  output.  And  they  are  things — 
like  a  power  tire  pump  —  which  nearly  all 
cars  omit. 

We  have  this  year  added  34  per  cent  to 
the  cost  of  finish,  upholstery  and  trimming. 
And  that  to  a  car  which  long  has  led  in 
l*auty  and  in  luxury.  The  savings  made 
in  our  new  body  plant  pay  for  all  these 
added  touches. 

You  get  these  things  at  the  Mitchell 
price  because  of  our  efficiency.  Recause 
John  W.  Rate  ha*  cut  our  factory  cost  in 
two.  In  thi*  respect,  among  fine  cars,  the 
Mitchell  stands  unique. 

See  what  this  plan  has  accomplished. 
See  what  it  means  in  values  which  rival 
can  don't  give.  One  hour’s  study  of  the 
Mitchell  cars  will  w  in  you  to  the  Hate  idea. 

Also  An  $1150  Six 

Note  that  this  year —  to  meet  a  wide  de¬ 
mand— webring  out  Mitchell  Junior.  A 
slightly  smaller  motor— a  little  shorter  car. 
And  a  lower  price  than  the  7- passenger 
Mitchell.  Rut  more  powerful  and  roomy 
than  most  5-passrngcr  cars.  So  men  can  get 
the  Mitchells  now  in  cither  size  they  want. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Racine.  Wig..  L\  S.  A. 
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iii  tdtcif  to  The  Dictaphone 


ho>t.  Im  the  man  of  rap  and  apron. 
Julc*  love*  to  |ht  parties— to  astonish 
his  gurst*  with  a  brilliant  dinner  and 
with  hi*  unrivaled  grace  as  gtrnnt. 

Then  there  was  Marie  who  has  at¬ 
tended  to  the  hngt  at  Antoine'-  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  who  helped  the 
Itray-haired  genial  Eugeme  to  "make 
proper  the  rooms."  Ever  since  ’Genie 
as  she  is  called,  for  hort  -cine  from 
i  her  native  Midi,  she  has  been  at  An¬ 
toine's;  and  like  Francois— the  gentle, 
kindly,  white-mustached  old  waiter  who. 
when  we  were  there,  had  just  moved  up 
to  Antoine's  after  thirty-five  years' 
service  at  the  Louisiane — "Genie  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  with  a  smile;  yes.  even  in 
the  rush  of  Mardi  Gras! 

Antoine's  does  not  set  up  to  be  a 
regular  hotel,  and  w e  stopped  there  be¬ 
cause,  during  the  carnival,  all  rooms  in 
the  large  modern  hotels  across  Canal 
Street  were  taken.  The  carnival  rush 
made  room-service  at  Antoine's  a  little 
slow,  now  and  then;  somrtimes  the  bell 
would  not  he  answered  when  we  rang  for 
breakfast;  or  again,  our  morning  coffee 
and  eroi..anti  would  be  forty  minutes 
on  the  way;  sometimes  we  became  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  impatient— though  we  could 
never  bring  ourselve*  to  say  so  to  such 
amiable  servitors  As  a  result,  when 
we  were  leaving  the  city  for  a  little 
trip,  we  determined  to  stay,  on  our  re¬ 
turn.  at  the  Grunewald,  a  hotel  like  any 
one  of  a  hundred  others  in  the  United 
States— marble  lobbies,  gold  ceilings, 
rathskellers,  cabaret  shows,  dancing, 
and  page  boys  wandering  through  the 
,  corridors  and  dining  rooms,  calling  in 
nasal,  singsong  voices;  "Mi.  ter  Skene- 
full!  If  1-ter  Akm  kaplopps!  J/u-tar 
j  Pf»ygU.§ml  .Wis-ter  Blahms!" 

Dinhrn  to  Remember 

WE  did  return  and  go  to  the  Grdne- 
wald;  but  comfortable  as  we  were 
made  there,  we  had  to  own  to  each  other 
that  wrmiurd  Antoine's.  We  missed  our 
curious  old  rooms.  I  even  missed  my 
rkamlbnm,  and  was  bored  at  the  com¬ 
monplace  matutinal  performance  ef 
turning  on  hot  water  without  prelimi¬ 
nary  experiments  in  marine  engineer¬ 
ing.  We  thought  wistfully  of  'Genie's 
patient  smile,  and  of  her  daily  assur¬ 
ance  to  us.  when  we  went  out.  that 
'  "when  she  had  made  the  apartmenta  she 
I  would  render  the  key  to  the  bureau. 
alert"—  which  is  to  say.  leave  the  key 
at  the  office.  We  yearned  for  the  cafe. 

I  for  good  Francois,  for  the  deliciously 
flavored  oysters  cooked  on  the  half  shell 
and  served  on  a  pan  of  hot  rock  salt: 
we  thought  longingly  of  the  cold 
tomatoes  d  In  Ji.lt.  Cesar;  of  the  bisnoe 
of  crayfish  «i  In  CnnlimaJ;  of  the  bouilla¬ 
baisse  (which  Thackeray  admitted  was 
us  good  in  New  Orleans  as  in  Mar¬ 
seilles.  and  which  Oti*  Skinner  says  ta 
letter) ;  of  the  unrivaled  gumbo  a  In 
I  Create,  and  pompano  e«  I'nitilWt,  and 
pressed  duck  «  la  Tear  dVIrgeaf  and 
.  orange  brulot,  and  the  wonderful  CaM 
Brulot  Ihabolique— that  spiced  coffee 
made  in  a  silver  bowl  from  which 
'  emerge  the  blue  flames  of  burning  cog¬ 
nac.  and  in  honor  of  which  the  lights  of 
the  cafe  are  always  temporarily  dimmed. 

Nor  least  of  all  was  it  that  we  wished 
to  see  again  the  mother  of  Jules,  who 
sits  hark  of  the  cause  and  takes  in  the 
money,  like  many  another  good  French 
wife  and  mother— a  tiny  little  old  lady 


"  e  ve  b**n  waicning  you,  young  mio 
We  know  you're  made  of  the  slurf  «h«  wins. 
The  nun  that  Cams  enough  about  his  future  to 
study  an  I.  C.  S.  court*  in  his  spare  lime  is  ih* 
kind  we  want  in  this  firm's  r»s|..nsibls  posi¬ 
tions  You're  getting  your  promotion  on  whai 
you  Issu'i  sod  I  with  we  had  moie  like  you.'' 


You  Itccp  a  time  sheet  on  the  individual  worker.  1-abor  is  the 
most  expensive  thing  you  buy— and  you  get  fad*,  not  theories,  a.  to 
what  labor  produces. 

Yet  in  your  office  you  atick  to  shorthand  in  writing  your  letters 
And  letters  are  just  as  vital  product  as  factory  product.  Shorthand  ■< 
hand  labor.  It  is  obsolete  and  it  is  inefficient.  And  it  is  costly.  It 
makes  you  write  every  letter  twice—  once  in  shorthand  and  once  on  flic 
typewriter.  It  makes  your  typist  waste  her  time  taking  dictation  and 
awaiting  to  take  it.  You  don’t  get  as  many  letters  as  you  should,  or  an  well 
wntten  or  accurate  letters;  you  don’t  enyoy  personal  convenience  in  dic¬ 
tation;  and  you  pay  at  least  a  third  more  than  you  should  for  every  letter. 

You  can  change  all  this  the  day  you  gel  out  of  the  hand  labor  cln»« 
and  dictate  to  The  Dictaphone. 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call  The  Dictaphone,  and  arrange 
for  a  demonstration  on  your  own  work.  If  you  do  not  find  that  name 
in  the  book,  write  to 


The  bow  can't  taka  chances.  Wheel  he  has 
a  rwponiibl*  job  to  fill,  he  picks  a  man  traurJ 
ft  ktu ii  He’e  witching  you  right  now.  hoping 
you'll  1>*  ready  when  youi  opportunity  comas. 

The  thing  for  you  10  do  is  to  etsn  today  and 
train  yourself  to  do  some  one  thing  belter  than 
other i  You  can  do  it  in  spare  tim*  through 
the  International  Cortespondenca  Schools. 
Over  5000  men  reported  advancement  last  year 
as  a  result  of  thair  I.  C.  b.  training. 

The  fint  step  thee*  men  took  was  to  mark 
and  mail  this  coupon.  Maka  jtur  atari  th* 
ume  way— sod  make  It  right  now, 

LC.  S-  Be.  4083.  fa. 

interiiatioiial'corVespomocncc  schools 

IU«  4063,  SCRANTON,  f  A. 

I  •isUln.  wltHw!  «W.  I  CM  Mlf>  tut 

«h»  | si iiuii,  «#  in  in#  WI0C#  »(Mh  I  n»4 ft  1. 

,  nun  ink  ai  rj *ai  i  %m  an*mip 

HaeMi  !**<•»«  rjAm  in  IU1NO  MAN 


DirraPAVME 


D#pC  117  B.  Wool  worth  Bldg..  N#w  York 
S im  # A#  Fiinti**!  C/lNi.  Oithr#  IinrgvAnr* 
Writ#  for  •  Man  at  th*  DoakM 
Yoo  can 'I  hr/  a  Diciaphonw  vnJ*r  a  nr  oth*r  nam* 
Th*  C*nu»n *  h*ar*  th*  nam *  Th*  Dictaphon* 


-.-Ml.  i  m3  im 

I— «»— 

awrastw 

Ustfwt*  M.nn.f 
(««!«•  **frwrf  •• 


An  Advertisement  by 

The  Pullman  Company 


and  children  form  is 
| p  Tr  (/fflCfl  large  proportion  of 

-hr,,  taaengers  of  the  Pullman  Company. 
The  safety  of  the  cars,  due  to  their 
unusually  sturdy  construction;  the  sanitary  condition  in 
which  they  are  maintained;  the  numerous  conveniences 
which  their  equipment  affords,  and  the  courtesy  of  the 
Pullman  employes  are  all  factors  contributing  to  the 
increased  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  railroad  travel. 

In  the  Pullman  car  only  a  limited  number  of  passengers 
are  accommodated;  there  is  no  crowding.  Operating 
over  practically  every  railroad  in  the  country,  it  is  rarely 
necessary  for  passengers  to  change  cars  from  departure 
to  destination.  Both  of  these  conditionscontributeto  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  unescorted  women  and  children. 

For  fifty  years  the  Pullman  Company  has  directed 
its  efforts  to  the  determination  of  the  needs  of  the 
traveling  public,  and  the  development  of  a  service  to 
meet  these  requirements  That  twenty-nine  per  cent  of 
Pullman  conductors  and  twenty-five  per  cent  of  Pullman 
porters  have  been  in  the  continuous  service  of  the 
Companyfor  over  ten  years  indicates  the  high  personnel 
of  the  employes  by  whom  the  service  is  rendered. 


jgontnr| 


PATENTS 
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have  «tn  it  oner,  but  I  have  no  desire 
to  see  it  again.  During  the  carnival  my 
companion  and  I  enjoyed  a  period  of 
sleepless  gaycty.  To  be  sure,  we  went 
to  bed  every  morning,  but  what  is  the 
use  in  doing  that  if  you  also  get  up 
every  morning?  We  went  to  the  street 
pageants.  We  went  to  the  balls  at  the 
F rench  Opera  House,  we  saw  the  mask¬ 
ing  on  the  streets,  and  when  the  car¬ 
nival  was  finished  we  were  finished  too. 

I  At  tin  Spirit  Fortunate 

THE  great  thing  about  the  carnival. 

it  seems  to  me.  is  that  it  bear*  the 
relation  to  the  life  of  the  city  that  a  well- 
dev cloned  hobby  does  to  the  life  of  an 
individual.  It  keeps  the  city  younr.  It 
keeps  it  from  becoming  pompous,  from 
taking  itself  too  seriously,  from  getting 
into  a  rut.  It  stimulates  not  alone  the 
young,  but  the  grave  and  reverend 
signiors  also,  to  give  thcmsel 
a  little  while 


Genuine 
French  Briar 


for 

year  to  play.  From 
this  point  of  view  such  a  carnival  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  any  city. 

Hut  that  is  where  the  Latin  spirit  of 
New  Orleans  comes  in.  with  its  pleasinr 
combination  of  gayety  and  restraint- 
old  such  a  carnival  in 
could  not  do  it  in  New 
For  more  important  even  than 
geanta  and  the  hall*  is  the  rami- 
•me  of  mind.  To  hold  a  carnival 
such  as  New  Orleans  bolds,  a  city  must 
know  how  to  be  lively  and  playful  with- 
out  becoming  drunk,  without  breaking 
barroom  mirror*,  upsetting  tables,  an¬ 
noying  women,  thrusting  "tickler."  into 
people's  faces,  jostling,  fighting,  com¬ 
mitting  the  thousand  rough,  vulgar  ex¬ 
cesses  in  which  New  York  indulge* 
every  New  Year's  Kve,  and  in  which  it 
would  indulge  to  an  even  more  disgust¬ 
ing  extent  under  the  additional  license 
of  the  mask. 

The  carnival— mmt  i«/e.  farewell 
(1*sh— which  terminate*  with  Mardi 
Grma — fat  Tuesday,  or  Shrove  Tuesday, 
the  day  before  the  beginning  of  Lent  — 
tomra  down  to  us  from  pagan  times  by 
way  of  the  Latin  countries.  The  'Tow- 
hellions,"  a  secret  organization  of  Mo¬ 
bile.  in  1831  elaborated  the  idea  of 
historical  •nd  legendary  processions, 
and  as  rnrly  as  IH37  New  Orleans  held 
grotesnu*  street  parades  Twenty  years 
Inter  the  "Mystic  Krewe.”  now  known 
as  'Tomas."  appeared  from  nowhere 
and  disappeared  again.  The  success 
of  Cornua  encouraged  the  formation  of 
other  seent  societies,  each  having  iU 

H - - 2 — j  A —  — ; —  »*wn  parade  and  ball,  and  in  1H72.  Rex, 

Every  Married  Couple  King  of  the  Carnival,  entered  his  royal 

capital  of  New  Orleans. 

The  three  leading  carnival  societies. 
Cornua.  Momus.  and  Proteus,  are  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  connected  with  three  of 
the  city's  four  leading  rial-,  all  of 
which  stand  within  easy  range  of  one 
another  on  the  uptown  side  of  Canal 
Street:  the  Bo-ton  Club  flaking  iU 
name  from  an  old  card  game  I ;  the  Pick¬ 
wick  I  named  for  Dickens's  cenial  gen¬ 
tleman.  a  statue  of  whom  stands  in  the 
lobby) ;  the  la>uisiana.  a  young  men 'a 
club;  and  the  Chess,  Checker*,  and 
Whist  Club  The  latter  association  is. 
I  believe,  the  one  that  takes  no  part  in 
the  ramival. 

Passing  between  the  brilliantly  II- 
luminatrd,  flag-draped  building*,  un¬ 
der  festoons  of  colored  electric  lights,  the 
street  parade*,  with  their  spectacular 
colored  floats,  their  hands,  their  negro 
torchbearers.  their  strangely  costumed 
masked  figures  throwing  favors  into 
the  dense  crowds,  are  glorious  sights 
for  children  ranging  anywhere  from 
eight  to  eighty  v*ars  of  age.  Public 
masking  on  the  streets  the  day  of 
Mardi  Gras  is  also  an  amusing  feature 
of  the  carnival. 

Incitationt  Coceted 

THE  halls,  upon  the  other  hand,  are 
social  event*  of  great  importance  in 
the  city,  and  as  spectacles  they  arc 
peculiarly  fine.  Invitations  to  these  balls 
are  greatly  coveted,  and  the  visitor 
to  the  city  who  would  attend  them 
must  exert  his  “pull"  some  time  in 
advance. 

These  invitations,  by  the  way,  are  not 
sent  by  individuals,  but  by  the  separate 
organizations,  and  even  those  young 
ladies  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
“call-outs” — cards  inclosed  with  their 
invitations,  indicating  that  they  are  to 
be  asked  to  dance,  ami  may  therefore 
have  seats  on  the  ground  floor— are  not 
■upixoed  to  know  fr»m  what  man  these 
cards  come.  Ladies  who  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  call  outs,  and  gentlemen  who  are 
not  members  of  the  societies,  are  packed 
into  the  boxes  and  seat*  above  the  par- 
ouet  floor,  and  do  not  go  upon  the  danc¬ 
ing  floor  until  very  late  in  the  evening. 


Pipe-wise  smoker*  know 

the  W.D.C.  Trade  Mark 
means  real  pipe  pleasure  and 
smoke  satisfaction.  You  have  You  f-u,d  n“‘ 
choice  of  24  popular  shapes  yurrry  Cl,y' 
in  each  of  these  four  grades:  »>* 

BRIGHTON  .  .  .  3Sc.  50c  and  up 

Aaordli  l*Mi« 

WINDSOR  .  .  .  50c,  75c  and  up 

A«««t4Im 
15c.  $1  and  up 


Hi  rvvick 


At. HOT 


COLLARS 


<stN  IMPROVEMENT  of 


recent 

introduction  that  collar  wearers  will  appreciate.  Both 
the  top  and  the  hand  of  Arrow  form-fit  Collars  are 
curve  cut  to  fit  the  form.  It  is  an  exclusive  patented 
feature.  The  form-fit  collars  sit  better,  look  better, 
and  feel  better  than  ordinary  collars.  2  for  30  cents 
Ciustt,  Psaiooy  id  Co.,  Iwc.,  'Jlfa{ers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WM.  DEMUTII  Cf  CO. 

New  York 


Solid 

Vulcanite 

Biti 


The  Science  of  a 
New  Life'* 

*.  JOMX  tow**  m  D 


February  22^ 


the  biggeM  nation-wide  day  ol  the  year 


a  M*#«P  1 


1917  bne  ol  Indian  mi*!erpip<p« 

Big  Twin  Powerplus — Indian  Light  Twin 
Electrically  Equipped  Bicycle 
and  iff  10  Little  Brothers 

Advanced  motocrycli*U  will  rftel  in  the  yoya  of  the  1917 
Rag  Twill  with  iU  re  fated  Ptmfrplui  Mulor.  Iifile  SMvB 
F  of  k*.  >  \  Gallon  Gnuolme  I  *nk.  Piwtive  Geer  bhift  Lever, 
Reinforced  Webberf  fiamthrad,  Ciadlf  Spring  Framf. 

The  Light  Twin  with  »ti  four  Cycle  Oppoeed  Motor, 
modified  apeed  end  power,  low  riding  position.  of 
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tired  early.  I  remember  well  the  look 
of  the  pale  blue  dawn  of  A*>h  Wcdne. 
day  morning.  and  no  leas  do  I  remcm 
Ler  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman  1 
met  at  the  Louisiane,  just  before  the 
nawn  broke.  I  never  saw  him  before 
and  I  have  never  seen  him  since;  nor  do 
I  know  his  name,  or  where  he  cam> 
from.  I  only  know  that  he  was  an 
agreeable.  friendly  person  who  did  not 
wish  to  go  to  bed. 

When  I  said  that  I  was  going  home 
he  protested. 

"Don’t  do  that!"  he  ureed.  "There's 
a  nice  French  restaurant  in  this  town 
I  can’t  think  of  the  name  of  it.  Let 'a 
go  there." 

“But  how  can  we  go  if  you  don’t 
know  what  place  it  is?”  I  discouraged 

The  young  man  looked  dazed  at  this 
Then  his  face  brightened  suddenly. 

“Oh.  yes!”  he  cried.  ”1  remember  the 
name  now.  It’s  the  !.ouisiane.  Come 
on!  1-et’a  get  our  coats  an’  go  there  " 

“But."  1  said,  ’’this  is  the  Louiiiane 
right  here.” 

The  thought  seemed  to  stagger  him. 
for  he  swayed  ever  so  slightly  upon  h  i 
feet. 

“AH  right."  he  said,  regarding  me 
with  genial  solemnity.  “Let’s  go  there!” 

Mr.  Slrrrl't  tu  rl  arlielt 
will  deal  u-ith  tome  citim  of  Alabama 


'  Throughout  each  ball  the  members  of 
the  society  giving  the  ball  continue  to 
wear  their  costumes  and  their  masks,  so 
that  ladies  who  are  called  from  their 
seats  to  dance  find  themselves  often 
treading  a  measure  with  some  gallant 

I  who  speaks  in  a  strange,  assumed  voice, 
striving  to  maintain  the  mystery  of 
his  identity.  The  ladies,  upon  the 
I  other  hand,  are  not  in  costume  and  are 
|  not  masked,  so  that,  about  them,  there 
1  is  no  more  mystery  than  women  al¬ 
ways  have  about  them.  After  each 
dance  the  masker  produces  a  present 
tor  his  partner— usually  a  pretty  bit  of 
I  jewelry.  Etiquette  not  only  allows,  but 
insists,  that  a  woman  accept  any  gift 
|  offered  to  her  at  a  carnival  ball,  and  it 
is  said  that,  by  this  means,  many  a 
young  gentleman  has  succeeded  in  be¬ 
stowing  upon  the  lady  of  his  heart  a 
piece  of  jewelry  the  value  of  which 
would  make  acceptance  of  the  gift  im¬ 
possible  under  other  than  carnival  con¬ 
dition*. 

After  the  balls  many  of  the  younger 
couples  go  to  the  Louisiane  and  An¬ 
toine's.  to  continue  the  dance,  and  as 
my  room  at  Antoine's  was  directly  over 
one  of  the  daneinr  rooms  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  I  might  make  a  shrewd  guess 
as  to  how  long  they  stayed  up.  after 
my  companion  and  I  retired. 

Let  it  not  he  supposed  that  we  re¬ 


“Chummy  Roadster” 

R-O-A-D-A-P-L-A-N-E 


It  glides  over  the  roads  as  the  Aeroplane 
glides  through  the  air,  and  hence  its  name. 


Cutting  Down 
the  High  Cost  of 
Automobiling 


The  Dark  Frame  of  War 


curtains  and  snapped  on  the  lights.  We 
blinked.  The  pretty  girl  pouted.  She 
»«*med  to  think  her  father  had  some¬ 
how  failed  her. 

“A  game  of  bridge?”  he  suggested. 
“Or  is  it  too  late?" 

One  was  rethrr  relieved  that  Count 
Zeppelin  couldn't  see  London  intimate¬ 
ly  that  night  His  chagrin  would  have 
leen  loo  painful.  Thus  the  terror  ended. 

Women  tlryond  Tran 

THE  mere  process  of  crossing  the 
Channel  forces  one  spiritually  as 
well  as  actually  nearer  the  war.  Paris 
shows  more  of  the  stress  than  I-ondon. 
but  it  carries  it  off  with  a  wonderfully 
brave  air.  It  is  the  spirit  of  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  French  that  arrests  one. 
It  it.  in  a  sense,  hypnotic.  It  reaches 
you  from  the  soldiers,  from  the  women, 
from  the  old  men  and  young  boys. 

Curiously,  arriving  at  night  as  I  did. 
my  first  impression  was  that  the  city 
was  more  normal  than  l^ndon.  After 
darkened  England  the  few  hut  un¬ 
veiled  street  lamps  and  the  un- 
hlankrted  glow  from  the  buildings 
seemed  reckless,  almost  sinful.  The 
terraase  eaNs  were  crowded,  and  the 
many  soldiers,  wearing  their  graceful 
steel  helmets,  seemed  undisturbed  by 
what  they  had  already  survived,  un- 
appalled  by  that  whirh  awaited  them 
at  the  close  of  their  brief  permissions. 

By  daylight,  however,  the  truer  val¬ 
ue*  obtruded  themselves.  Nearly  every 
woman  wore  mourning.  Their  white 
face*  haunt  you.  because  out  of  the 
eyes,  in  which  there  are  no  tear*,  stares 
a  fierce  pride  that  burns  up  grief. 

I  talked  with  one  of  these  women  at 
a  simple  tea  the  other  day.  Her  history 
had  been  rapidly  sketched  for  me. 
She  was  the  widow  of  a  colonel  who 
had  been  wounded  in  one  of  the  early 
battles,  and  killed  almost  immediately 
after  his  return  to  duty.  Before  the  war 
this  womsn  had  occupied  a  charm¬ 
ing  apartment  near  the  Avenue  du 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  most  expensive 
quarter  of  Paris.  Like  many  army 


And  always  one  asked:  "Why  don't 
the  tears  come  into  this  womans 
eyes?"  One  prayed  that  they  would, 
and  that  the  stiff,  stern  figure  wouM 
relax  a  little.  The  gesture  with  which 
she  raised  her  teacup  waa  angulnr,  aom 
nambulistlc.  The  boy  stared  at  her  with 
a  round,  pallid,  and  expressionless  far. 

“You  may  hove  another  cake,  little 
one."  the  widow  said. 

He  munched  it  without  worda  until 
some  one  asked:  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  when  you  grow  up.  young  man"” 

Ilia  voice  was  as  expressionless  n* 
his  face.  "I  am  going  to  be  a  soldier, 
llko  papa.” 

The  widow  made  a  swift  movement 

“You  see?  And  I  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it— nothing  at  all.  It  ia  in 
the  blood  of  the  orphans.  Must  we 
lose  them  too?  Why  do  you  want  to 
be  a  soldier,  son?” 

“I  want  to  kill  the  Germans  becau- 
they  killed  my  poor  papa."  His  face 
twitched  into  an  expression  nt  lust.  ami. 
as  he  continued  to  sip  his  ten  great 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  and  fell  into 
the  cup.  Hut  the  widow  didn’t  cry. 

“They  A  mimed  Themselves  ’ ' 

DURING  a  trip  with  an  officer  of  the 
General  Staff  through  the  devas¬ 
tated  districts  I  came  to  Gerbeviller  and 
Scrur  Julie.  GerMviller.  I  should  think 
illustrates  rather  better  than  I^iuvain 
the  thorough  nature  of  the  German 
campaign  of  torrlbleness,  and  Sa-ur 
Julie,  bevond  doubt,  is  a  striking  c\ 
ample  of  the  Frenchwoman  who  adds 
to  a  soft  and  maternal  personality  a 
courage  and  determination  beyond 
praise  It  was  the  German  terrible¬ 
ness  in  Gerbeviller  that  brought  these 
qualities  out  in  Sa-ur  Julie. 

A  ruin  more  complete  than  this  lit¬ 
tle  city’s  is  hard  to  imagine.  Where 
there  were  uriginally  475  dwellings 
twenty  rise  comparatively  intact  from 
the  rubbish.  These  arc  all  clustered 
about  the  small  hospice  of  Saint 
Charles  where  we  found  Sn-ur  Julie 
She  is  a  short  and  stout  woman 
From  her  pleasant,  sympathetic  face 
dark  eyes  snapped  at  us.  We  knew 
General  Castelnau  had  mentioned  her 
in  army  orders.  We  saw  on  her  breast 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  To 
decorate  her  President  Poincare  had 
come  himself  to  Gerbeviller. 

In  the  little  parlor  of  the  hospice 
where  we  talked  fre«h  splashes  of 
plaster  on  the  walls  reminded  us  that 
bullets  had  torn  through  here  Sa-ur 
Julie  was  persuaded  to  speak  of  thow 
days  and  nights  of  terror. 

“There  wnsn’t  much  bombardment 
she  began  “The  town  was  little  hur: 
by  that  Only  sixty  chasseurs  a  pied 
held  the  bridge,  but.  alas,  they  were 
too  magnificent,  for  the  Germans  were 
so  angry  at  their  superb  stand  th*: 
they  declared  the  old  men  of  the  town 
must  have  helped  in  the  defense.  The-, 
came  in  at  nightfall — Bavarian  troops 
who  had  fought  hard  and  marched 
hard.  It  seemed  that  they  were  tire-1, 
and  their  general  thought  that  they 
should  have  a  little  relaxation.  He 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


*  #  HE  Apperson  Roadaplanc  has  done 
1.  more  than  merely  prove  itself  an 
efficient  performer  under  all  conditions  of 
service.  That  was  to  be  expected,  of  course. 

But  the  remarkable  tire  mileage  and  the  equally 
remarkable  saving  in  fuel  consumption,  due  to 
proper  balance,  and  light  weight  -  3000  pounds— 
have  added  as  great  a  measure  of  fame  to  this 
car  as  its  beauty  of  lines,  luxurious  appointments 
and  mechanical  excellence. 

The  low  operating  costs  experienced  by  owners 
are  astonishing  for  cars  of  the  size  and  power  of 
the  Roadaplanc  Sixes  and  Eights. 

Again  the  supremacy  of  Apperson  designing  has 
been  made  manifest  in  this  car. 


The  question  of  operating  cost  is  one  that  vitally 
interests  every  car  owner.  It  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  of  the  car  which  rivals  the 
Aeroplane  in  its  smooth-riding  properties. 

Let  us  submit  some  tire  and  fuel  records.  You 
will  find  them  an  interesting  and  helpful  guide  in 
your  selection  of  a  car. 

Six  cylinder,  seven,  five  and 
four  passenger,  "Chummy 
Roadster"  bodies.  130-inch 
wheelbase,  3000  pounds,  48 
horsepower,  $lb90  and  $1750. 

Eight-cylinder,  58  horse- 
power,  $2000,  fob.  Kokomo. 

1  |>V  •  ‘*'1 

Send  for  the  Roadaplanc  Book. 

Apperson  Brothers 
Automobile  Co. 

Kokomo,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
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*  Sparton  Products 
Are  Recognized  as  Standards  of  Quality 


The  New  Sparton 
Gasoline  Vacuum  System 

This  is  I  he  latest  addition  to  th.- 
Sparton  line  of  quality  products 
and  it  has  quickly  proved  itscll 
the  most  efficient  device  of  its 
kind  yet  produced. 

Subjected  to  evi  ry  possible  test 
on  all  types  of  motors  under 
varied  and  rigorous  conditions,  it 
never  fails  to  feed  the  carburetor 
a  plentiful  supply  of  gasoline.  It 
furnishes  a  steady  and  even  sup¬ 
ply  on  the  steepest  grades  and 
in  the  heaviest  pulls. 


This  is  made  plain  by  the  judgment  of  the  great  majority  of 
America's  high-grade  motor  car  manufacturers.  Sparton 
Motorhoms  are  standard  equipment  on  42  leading  automo¬ 
biles.  More  than  three  times  as  many  leading  motor  cars  are 
equipped  with  Spartons  than  with  any  other  make  of  hom. 


There  are  lower  priced  horns  than  Sparton,  but  price  was  not 
considered  by  the  engineers  of  these  42  companies,  who  con¬ 
ducted  exhaustive  tests  to  determine  upon  the  hom  most 
efficient  and  most  reliable  under  all  conditions.  The  almost 
unanimous  verdict  in  favor  of  Spartons  is  conclusive. 


Here  are  some  of  the  leading  American  cars  that  use  Sparton 
Motorhoms  as  standard  equipment.  When  better  horns 
than  Spartons  are  made  these  cars  will  be  using  them. 


Sparton  Radiators  and  Radiator  Fans 

The  superior  worth  of  those  Sparton  products  has  been 
conclusively  demonstrated  by  their  efficient  perform¬ 
ance  on  numerous  high-grade  motor  cars.  Sparton 
Honeycomb  Radiators  and  Radiator  Fans  are  in  such 
demand  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  make  an  exten¬ 
sive  addition  to  our  factory  to  increase  their  manu¬ 
facture. 


Packard 

Chalmers 

Win  ton 

Stutz 

Kissel 

Mercer 

Peerless 


Hudson 

Shidebaker 

White 

Marmon 

Cole 

Jordan 

Briscoe 


Haynes 

Pathfinder 

Owen  Magnetic 

Jackson 

Marion-Handley 

National 

And  22  others 


Prices  $3  to  $15 

The  Sparks -Withington  Co 


Jackson,  Michig 
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iuunl  orders  thmt  in  Gerb^vilker  they 
were  to  do  what  they  pleased." 

She  shook  with  disgust  She  pointed 
I  from  the  window. 

“They  amused  themselves.  No  bom¬ 
bardment  could  have  been  so  complete. 
They  used  explosives,  oil.  all  the  in¬ 
flammable  material  they  could  get  their 
hands  on.  When  a  house  was  boning 
they  clustered  about  the  cellar  entrance 


had  to  come  from  their  refuge  or  roast. 
The  men  were  bound  and  made  to 
watch  the  welcome  of  their  women. 
One  find*  it  difficult  to  speak  of  such 
horrors.  One  girl,  rather  than  face 
such  things,  hid  in  the  Mortagne  with 
the  water  up  to  her  neck.  She  was 
there  all  one  day.  It  killed  her.  but  she 
was  more  content  to  die  that  way." 

City  of  Martyr* 

WE  remained  silent  before  the  sad 
conviction  of  this  woman  of  the 
church  who  spoke  of  what  she  had  aeen 
with  her  own  eyes. 

“In  the  night  they  came  here.  Their 
work  of  destruction  had  progressed  so 
far.  I  had  many  desperately  woundc  I 
men.  some  German,  and  a  few  gray  old 
f  cl  Iowa  who  had  sought  refuge  at  the 
hospice.  The  Bavarians  came  and 


Lewis-Built  Homes 
Solve  the  Problem 


iiroliit— caua  labor  and  lril»>u>  .id.,  ■>«. 
bu|ldillK  metli.  •.!  can  be  avoided!  Tlirf. 
quicker  mrllii'il.  alic.nl>  irinl  and  appn 
nl  liniiir-buililei  •  . 


order  that  the  hospice  might  be  de¬ 
stroyed  like  the  rest  of  the  town.  The 
officer  in  charge  had  a  pistol  In  one 
hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  I 


Machine-Cat  Homes  Direct  From  Factory 


'The  thought  of  your  mother  will  not 
oo  commit  this  crime.  The  building 
dll  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying, 
some  old  men  who  arc  incapable 


Kr  lilt  LawU  Med»e  M.H-mI  ill  h< 

If  'C  complete,  will*  »I|  l 

(lllMft)i  r vrr  > tinny  «tiib  |sr«|  lu|«ili«r 
-l  I  hr  ifM'lr.  vMsaala  pfM« 


of  bearing  arms;  and  I  have  Germans.' 

“'Point  them  out  to  me!' 

"And  they  entered  and  went  to  the 
cots  where  the  wounded  Frenchmen  lay, 
and  I  tried  to  keep  my  eyes  closed  that 
I  might  not  witness  this  crime,  for 
they  tore  the  red  bandages  from  the 
wounds,  and  the  blood  flowed  again, 
staining  the  beda  When  I  cried  out 
they  sneered  that  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  search  for  weapons  beneath  the 
liandage*  Rifles  and  bayonets  beneath 
bandages!  I  grasped  that  officer’s  arm. 

“'Do  no  more  evil  to  these  poor  little 
onra  Burn  no  more  See!  I  care  for 
your  wounded,  as  I  care  for  our  own.' 

"I  pointed  out  to  him  the  violent, 
scarlet  sky  above  Gerbeviller. 

“  'Save  this  little  corner  for  sickness 
and  death ' 

“And  he  went.  But  later  when  the 
French  returned  some  of  those  men 
came  back.  We  saw  our  ruddy  execu¬ 
tioners.  our  firebrands,  pallid  and  torn 
and  asking  help.  So  we  took  them  in 
until  the  little  hospice  was  like  a 
shambles  The  blood!  It  ran  from 
their  reatinr  places  on  the  floor.  It  ran 
so  thick  in  the  corridor  that  I  arranged 
a  mop  as  a  sort  of  dam  to  turn  it  into 
the  street.  But.  angry  at  retreating, 
those  that  were  unhurt  tumbled  over 
the  walls  of  the  houses  they  had 
burned.  That  is  why  we  are  not  like  a 
city  that  has  been  bombarded.  That 
is  why  so  many  houses  are  only  heaps 
of  bruised  stones." 

She  arose  and  spread  her  arms.  On 
Her  dun  uniform  of  a  religicusc  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  glittered 

"1s  it  any  wonder."  she  said,  "that  all 
the  world  will  forever  speak  of  our  dear, 
dead  city  as  Gerbrviller-la-martyre?" 

The  desecration  of  Rbeims  is  not  yet 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  bombard¬ 
ment  continues  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  German  gunners.  We  drove  in 
past  miles  of  shell  screens.  A  soldier 
was  our  chauffeur.  An  orderly  sat  at 
his  side  Above  their  heads  were  sus¬ 
pended  helmet*  snd  a  rifle. 

The  cathedral  of  Rhcims  proves  how 
absurdly  conservative  photography  is 
A  picture  of  the  twin  towers  and  the 
rose  window  won’t  rive  you  a  sense  of 
unbelievable  tragedy,  or  an  instinct  to 
speak  not  at  all  or  in  whispers.  That 
is  because  the  horror  of  Rheims  from 
the  front  is  a  matter  of  detail.  The  left 
tower  rises — the  shade  of  ashes.  The 
semblance  of  figures,  featureless  and 
stripped,  nevertheless  have  something 
human  about  them.  They  are  like  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  ancient  trial  by  fire.  In¬ 
stinctively  one  glances  at  the  brave 
bronze  figure  on  horseback  which 
miraculously  has  survived  each  bom¬ 
bardment.  More  than  ever  Joan  of  Arc 
belongs  here  Her  attitude  with  flap 
uplifted  is  one  of  inspired  command. 
Sbe  seems  about  to  lead  the  wraiths  of 
the  cathedral  to  a  stern  reckoning. 

Entering  the  trenches  for  the  first 
time  is  not  without  its  discomforts. 
We  started  on  a  dull  afternoon,  clothed 
for  rain  and  mud.  of  which  wc  had  been 
warned  we  would  find  plenty.  The  of¬ 
ficers  and  soldiers  with  us  were  omi- 


Catalog  Explains  Modern  Melhod  of  Home  Building 


Lewla  Manufacturing  Company 
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Smoked  for  flavor 
and  for  good 
healths  sake 


Its  mild  Havana  filler  and 
still  milder  Sumatra  wrapper 
make  it  moderate. 
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Little  Bobbie  5*  straight 


nously  silent.  We  drove  swiftly.  We 
commenced  to  hear  cannon.  When  it 
was  pcccssary  to  sound  the  automobile 
horn  the  driver  was  cautious,  and  the 
discreet  response  gave  us  a  feeling  of 
stealth  Already  we  wondereJ  how  in¬ 
dividuals,  not  unlike  ourselves,  ordered 
their  lives  amid  such  conditions. 

While  the  voice  of  the  cannon  grew 
angrier  WC  entered  a  deserted  and  shell- 
torn  village.  Barbel  wire  filled  the 
gardens.  It  was  stretched  across  the 
streets,  so  that  wc  had  to  zigzag  a 
course  through.  The  shattered  wall.* 
were  pierced  for  rifle  and  machine  gun« 

"It  won’t  do  to  go  any  farther  with 
the  cars.”  the  staff  officer  said.  "The 
entrance  to  the  communication  trench 
isn't  far." 

We  were  walking,  I  remember,  along 
a  sidewalk  in  the  shelter  of  some  ruined 
walls.  The  sidewalk  had  a  stone  curb 
Then  I  understood.  The  curb  line  ran 
level  straight  ahead,  but  a  portion  of 
the  sidewalk,  perhaps  two  feet  wide, 
next  to  the  curb,  sloped  gently  down¬ 
ward.  In  a  moment  we  were  walking 
shoulder  high  in  ail  excavation  such  as 
one  observes  about  unruly  gas  mains. 
Abruptly  we  were  in  the  communica¬ 
tion  trench. 

The  next  thing  was  to  know  when 
one  was  for  the  first  time  under  fire. 
The  trench  stretched  diagonally  across 
level  fields.  It  was  higher  thun  one's 
head.  It  was  impossible  to  see  anything 
except  the  white  mud  through  which 
one  slipped,  and  the  grass  overhanging 
the  edges.  The  guns  were  certainly  a 
great  deal  louder.  The  officer  raised 
himself  cautiously  above  the  bunk.  I 
followed  his  example.  There  was  a 
railroad  embankment  ahead,  some 
queer  whitish  furrows  in  the  distance. 
One  heard  curious  little  gusts  of  wind. 

“When  will  we  be  under  fire?"  I  asked 

He  grinned.  "Don't  get  up  ton  high. 
We  have  been  under  fire  ever  since  we 
left  the  automobiles.  Listen!" 

On*  of  the  gusts  of  wind  had  a 
sharper  sound.  "Shells,"  he  said. 

I  experienced  a  sensation  of  naked¬ 
ness.  I  was  glad  when  he  said:  "We'd 
better  get  down  " 

Poatr  dr  Srtour * 

AT  the  front  I  saw  an  amazing 
garden  n  garden  between  the  first 
snd  second  lines  of  trenches.  It  was 
hidden  on  one  aide  by  a  half -destroyed 
building,  on  two  others  by  brick  walls, 
pierced  for  defense,  on  the  fourth  by 
n  low  structure  which,  from  u  distance, 
looked  as  if  It  might  have  something  to 
do  with  the  scientific  raising  of  chickens. 

We  entered  through  the  archway  of 
the  half-destroyed  building.  Everyone 
spoke  in  whispers.  Cabbages,  artichokes, 
haricots — such  vegetables  as  n  French¬ 
man  enjoys — stretched  in  neat  rows. 

We  went  down  a  flight  of  steps  into 
a  corridor,  half  subterranean,  lined 
with  concrete,  from  which  four  doors 
opened  into  four  long,  narrow  cells 
roofed  with  steel  nrches,  painted  while. 
Thla,  we  were  told,  was  the  head- 

r.rters  of  that  sector.  The  room  to 
right  was  occupied  by  telephone 
operators.  Next  was  the  command¬ 
ant's  apartment.  The  room  next  door, 
occupied  by  the  majors,  was  much  the 
samr.  but  in  the  room  at  the  end  of  the 
passage  there  was  n  variation.  No  one 
had  to  tell  us  for  what  purpose  this 
shelter  was  used.  The  sickly  ether  odor 
welcomed  us.  A  crucifix  was  suspended 
above  a  bed  improvised  from  three 
stained  mattresses  piled  one  atop  the 
other.  A  brown  blanket  covered  it 
It,  too.  was  stained  with  black,  wide 
splotches. 

“Post*  de  secours,"  the  officer  said. 
“A  first  aid  post,  directly  at  the  front, 
yet  thoroughly  protected." 

The  light  entered  reluctantly.  The 
melancholy  of  the  crucifix  oppressed 
us.  As  we  climbed  to  the  surfnev  again, 
a  small  procession  croaaed  the  peace¬ 
ful  garden.  Through  the  stooping, 
slow-paced  files  we  saw  a  still  form 
on  a  stretcher.  It  was  covered  with 
a  stained  blanket. 


•  • 


You  Aren't  Afraid? 


»* 


ENTERING  an  artillery  observation 
post  for  the  first  time  is  a  surpris¬ 
ing  experience.  The  armies,  as  a  rule, 
are  chary  about  disclosing  these  hidden 
nerve  centers.  Our  conductor,  however, 
had  won  u  permission  from  the  com 
mamlnnt.  He  only  insisted  that  we 
should  not  speak  above  a  whisper  and 
that  we  should  not  stumble  or  make 


■a 


y  unnecessary  noise. 


entered  a  covered  trench,  a  sort 
of  tunnel  in  which  the  only  light  wa» 
an  occasional  flash  from  the  officer's 
lamp.  He  paused  at  the  base  of  a 
perpendicular  ladder  which  rose  be- 
(Conliw.  td  on  page  3«> 


FEnni'AR } 


yOUCH^P 


n-.n-vi'* 


Mr.  Thos.  E.  Wilson,  President  of  Wilson  ft  Gimpany. 
I  hr  great  packers,  wanted  the  best  possible  safeguard  against 
having  their  $150,000,000  a  year  business  interrupted  and 
disrupted  by  a  fire. 

f  le‘  found  that  Gnnnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  would 
reduce  the  average  insurance  rales  on  his  packing  (Jants  85  % . 

His  shrewd  business  judgment  told  him  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  could  not  afford  to  make  such  a  sweeping 
reduction  unless  the  fire  danger  in  those  {Jants  was  going  to 
be  practically  wi|>ed  out  by  the  Grinnell  installation. 

Forthwith,  he  contracted  to  have  Gnnnell  Automatic 
Sprinklers  installed  in  all  thelarge  planlsof  Wilson& Company. 

As  the  Grinnell  Systems  were  completed,  the  new  low 
insurance  rates  went  immediately  into  effect. 

In  the  Kansas  City.  Oklahoma  City  and  Chicago  plants 
the  Grinnell  Systems  have  been  installed  a  year. 

The  above  check  for  $198,470  shows  the  first  year's 
saving  in  insurance  premiums  to  Wilson  ft  Company  on 
these  three  plants  alone,  which  sum  was  also  their  fast  pay- 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 

The  Factory-Assembled  System 
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COLLIER'S  II  EEK! 


yond  the  roof  through  a  narrow  thaf.  1 
until  it  was  lost  in  the  <larknr*». 

‘Here  we  are."  the  officer  said.  "You 
can  go  up— if  you  are  not  afraid." 

NOW  that  we  were  actually  at  the 
front,  that  chilling  question  had  he 
.  .■ne  habitual  with  him.  It  was  pos- 
!>lc  to  do  this  or  that— if  we  were  I 
•t  afraid.  Such  a  formula  must  have 
ntual  answer.  Through  the  dark- 
n-  »*  we  murmured  our  delight. 

While  I  waited  ray  turn  at  the  ladder 
a  patrol  stumbled  near,  flashed  his 
•  ht  on  a  telephone  instrument  against 
the  wall,  then  went  close  and  took  down 
the  receiver.  I  hesrd  him  reporting  to 
idquarter*  “Verv  ouiet.  Oh.  four 
or  five  casualties.  Sending  them  bark. 
No.  no.  Nothing  at  all.  Everything  is 
verv  peaceable  " 

He  snapped  off  his  light,  hung  up  the 
r<  eiver.  and  stumbled  away,  continu- 
ne  his  peaceable  routine 
It  w-a.  my  torn.  With  muttered 
warning*  to  avoid  a  misstep  the  officer 
* '  -P**1  “*  through  a  trap  door  into 
-hat  might  have  been  a  little  ahel- 
'.rr.  roughly  constructed  and  too  low. 

-ranged  on  the  summit  of  some  lofty 
m  nument.  Openings  on  each  side  were 
tained  by  dark  canvas  flsns  The 
'err  closed  the  trapdoor.  He  unfa*, 
t.-  ed  the  flap  in  front  and  raised  it. 

•‘I-ook,"  he  whispered.  “Our  trenches 
and  the  borhe!" 

For  a  long  time  we  stare.)  across  the 
•  wly  waving  grass  at  the  routine  of 
..nr.  Not  manv  vards  ahead  of  u*  ( 
a  deep,  wide  fosse.  At  interval* 


Brfoit  you  spend  a  single  penny  0/ 
pour  spring  dust  allowance,  kefou 
you  begin  even  vaguely  lo  Wonder  if 
halt  are  lo  be  large  or  small,  if  beige 
or  grey  will  be  ihe  smarter  for  spring. 
If  the  slim  or  the  barrel  silhouette 
really  will  be  the  mode.  .  .  . 

V ogue  suggests  that  you  consult  the 


is  jest,  borrowed  from  the  Persian 
r  of  an  Irish  poet,  but  it  re- 
-named  the  one  touch  of  fancy  about 
him.  Somewhere,  somehow,  he  had 
token  a  cynic  twist  or  a  rankling 
wound  that  had  turned  hi*  white  man’* 
-«l  once  for  all.  They  tell  stories  of 
-h  case*  up  and  down  the  islands, 
and  mostly  the  stories  are  very  ugly  and 
reditable  indeed.  But  not  so  con- 
•  ming  Bendemeer;  against  whom  waa 
scandal,  only  curses  and  bitterness. 
I  or  his  peculiarity  took  the  especially 
tatmg  form  of  fair  dealings  with 
n.e  thousands  of  brown-skinned  na¬ 
tives  and  no  dealing*  at  all  with  any 
o  an  of  his  own  color— except  to  beat 
'  m  at  strict  business  and  then  to  sell 
>um  as  murh  villainous  liquor  as  he 


id  at  the  highest  possible  price. 
A  hr  leaned  there  indolently  in  his 
<!■  •  -way  srith  arms  folded  and  a  cheroot 
Ut’rfffi  hi*  thin  lips  he  could  measure 
h"  own  land  as  far  as  he  could  see  on 
.  thcr  side,  a  small  Dart  of  his  holdings 
"i  plantations  and  trading  stations 
-  .ughout  the  archipelago.  Offshore. 
1  -hind  the  only  good  strip  of  barrier 
and  near  the  only  navigable  chan- 
’  *1  o"  the  south  coast,  lay  anchored  hiB 
/  e/jr  Jn ne.  flagship  of  a  smart  little 
'  »'T-  His  gang  of  bovs  was  hustling 
cargo  out  of  her  in  surfboatx,  and  both 
I  v*  and  boats  were  the  handiest  and 
•»!  -st  that  could  be  found  anywhere  for 
•  -a!  ticklish  work.  He  had  only  to  turn 
head  to  view  the  satisfactory  bulk 
of  his  sheds  and  dependencies,  solid, 
-ew -painted.  The  house  at  his  hack 
w.1-  trim,  broad,  and  comfortable,  and 
in  the  storeroom  underneath  lay  thou- 
*'«'  is  of  dollars’ worth  of  assorted  trade 
g«-  -Is.  all  of  which  would  eventually  he¬ 
me  copra  and  great  wealth. 

This  was  the  man.  decidedly  in  pos- 
<"ion  of  his  own  leg*  and  able  to  stand 


Tilt'  RATIONAL  TRr.ATMK.VT  or  Cl  iVsTIFAUQN 
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GROWING  OLD 
GRACEFULLY 

I  he  key  to  health  in 
old  ajje  is  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  bowel  disorder. 

Constipation,  which 
becomes  more  and 
more  chronic  with  ad- 
vancin#  years,  fre¬ 
quently  makes  the  bur¬ 
den  of  old  age  seem 
heavy  indeed.  Yet  in 
most  cases  constipa¬ 
tion  can  be  entirely  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  little  care 
in  the  matter  of  diet 
and  by  suppjying  in 
Nujol  an  efficient  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  mucus 
which  exhausted  na¬ 
ture  no  longer  provides. 

Nujol  is  not  a  bowel  stimu¬ 
lant.  It  acts  as  an  internal 
lubricant,  softening  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  intestines  and 
so  promoting  normal  evacu 
at  ions. 

Your  druggist  has  Nujol. 
Avoid  substitutes.  Nujol  is 
sold  only  in  pint  bottles  bear¬ 
ing  the  Nujol  trademark. 
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Spring  Patterns 

AND 

New  Materials 
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VOGUE 


In  the  next  two  months,  during 
the  very  period  in  which  Vogue's 
important  Spring  and  Summer 
Fashion  Numbers  appear,  you 
will  be  planning  your  entire 
Spring  and  Summer  wardrobe 
and  spending  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  on  the  hata,  suits,  and  gowns 
that  you  select. 

The  gown  you  buy  and  never 
wear  is ’the  really  expensive 
gown.  Cloves,  boots,  lints,  that 
miss  being  exactly  what  you 
want  are  the  ones  that  cost 
more  than  you  can  afford.  Ask 
any  reader  of  Vogue  and  she 
will  tell  you  that 

$2  Invested  in  Vogue 

•  fttty  IrMtiot  ol  mif  l  si  ..n 

•  «tt«U  sll  « )»>*»o  I  ••  of  |0«fl 

Will  Save  You  $200 

I  V  Spring  Pattern*  ami  New  Miller  iala 
Nu.nVr  of  Vogue  la  now  ready.  If  you 
mail  l lie  coupon  and  incloae  $£  we  will 
atari  your  tubar nption  with  tbia  laaue 
and  tend  you  9  additional  number*, 
making  in  all  10  laaoea  ol  Vogue. 

10  Issue**  of  Vogue  for  $2 
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and  to  °n  the  same,  to  whom 

Junius  Peabody  appealed  in  his  wretched 
seeil 

Juniu*  stumbled  up  to  the  steps.  The 
burst  had  marrow-drawn  him.  his  lung* 
tebored  pitifully  as  if  he  were  breath¬ 
ing  cotton  wool.  It  was  hot,  for  the 
»un  had  sprung  wide  like  an  opened 
furnace  cate,  but  he  had  not  started  a 
pore.  Hia  skin  was  dry  as  parchment, 
though  mottled  with  purple. 

"1‘ve  been  rohhed,"  he  wheezed,  and 
pointed  a  wavering  hand.  "Those  chaps 
there — robbed — !” 

liendemeer  glanced  aside  up  the 
strand  after  the  disappearing  ruffians 
and  then  down  at  the  complainant,  bjt 
otherwise  he  did  not  move,  only  stayed 
considering  from  his  lean,  leathery 
mask,  with  still,  jade  eyes,  outward 
looking,  that  teemed  made  never  to 
Incus  abort  of  the  horizon. 

"What  do  you  care?”  he  said  idly. 
"You’ll  he  dead  in  a  month  anyhow." 

JUNIUS  gaped  toward  him  dizzily. 

He  knew  about  Bendemeer.  of  course, 
■ut  then  the  fellow  was  the  local  au¬ 
thority  and  liesides  had  taken  his 
money.  He  could  not  believe  that  he 
hiwl  heard  aright.  "But.  say— they’ve 
stolen  my  properly!" 

Bendemeer  shot  a  blue  ring  of  smoke 
into  the  sunshine.  "In  that  rase  you’ve 
lout  it.  They’re  heading  for  the  Rocks, 

■  nd  once  they’ve  gone  to  earth  there 
you  never  could  find  them — you’d  tic 
torn  to  pieces  if  you  did." 

He  flicked  the  ash  of  his  cheroot  in  a 
onus*.  "I  suppose  you  mean  I  might  help 
you,"  he  continued,  and  his  voice  was 
like  the  dropping  of  water  in  a  well 
“I  might,  but  I  shall  not.  I’ve  seen  a 
good  many  of  your  kind  before,  drift 
•tuff  that  gets  washed  up  on  the  beach. 
You’re  not  worth  It.  And  now.  since 
you  have  no  further  business  with  me, 
I’d  be  obliged  If  you’d  kindly  get  the 
hell  out  of  my  front  yard.  You’re  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  view." 

Junius  Peabody  found  himself  grop¬ 
ing  awuy  through  the  sunlight  on 
Fufuli  beach  once  more.  A  dead  calm 
held  the  air.  Under  the  steady,  low 
ergan  note  of  the  reef  he  could  hear 
onlv  the  drug  of  his  own  steps,  the 
furious,  unforgetable  "shr-rlng"  of  boot 
bather  on  rnrul. 

It  was  home  upon  him  then  that  he 
had  lust  acquired  s  liberal  education, 
that  ne  had  learned  more  essential  facts 
within  the  last  hour  than  he  had  ever 
ruined  lie  fore  in  his  twenty-odd  years 
-  n  tabloid  of  life-  -and  too  late  to  be  of 
my  uee.  Such  abstraction*  are  some¬ 
times  valuable  to  a  man,  but  they  arc 
not  the  sort  that  brings  a  lump  in  M»  | 
throat  and  a  winking  in  his  eves  The 
thing,  the  shiwrly  heartfelt  thing  that 
Junius  Peabody  said  to  himself,  snif¬ 
fling.  was  thiat  "And  he  didn’t— didn't 
t ven  offer  me  a  drink!” 

There  was  nothing  to  draw  him  any 
fsrther  noheln.no  promise  of  success, 
not  even  a  single  witness  to  shame  with 
t  grin  or  to  urge  with  an  expectant 
•taro — nothing  outside  himself.  Fufuli 
leach  lay  stark  and  aching  white  be- 
fore  him.  The  two  thieves  had  long 
•  ince  lost  themselves  among  the  palm*. 
Down  l«v  the  water's  edge  a  couple  of 
Hsndemeer’s  hoat  boys  were  salvaging 
odds  and  ends  lost  overboard  in  an  up- 
•et  In  yesterday’*  heavy  surf.  They 
did  not  waste  a  thought  or  a  look  on 
him.  He  was  many  degrees  less  im 
portant  than  n  lot  of  other  rubhish 
around  there.  He  might  just  a*  well, 
he  might  much  better,  slump  down  in  a 
sodden  heap  amid  the  rest  of  the  jetsam. 
And  yet  he  did  not.  And  he  did  go  on. 
For  some  obscure.  Irrational  human 
reason,  he  did  go  on.  Perhaps  because 
of  the  tinv  coal  in  his  breast,  blown  red 
hy  Bendemrer’s  blasting  contempt 
Perhnps  because,  after  all.  no  man  ever 
quite  achieves  complete  resemblance  to 
a  jellyfish. 

ON  the  southern  tip  of  Fufuti  stands 
Tenhow  Head,  the  end  of  a  rough 
little  jut  of  land  known  locally  as  the 
Rocks.  To  speak  hy  the  book,  there  is 
neither  rock  nor  head,  but  the  abys* 
turned  in  its  sleep  once,  and  shouldered 
half  a  mile  of  Fufuti's  shore  line  to  a 
height  of  thirty  feet— enough  for  a 
mountain  in  this  sea  of  humble  atoll- 
Incidentally  it  smashed  the  elevated 
reefs  like  chalk  in  a  mortar.  Ten  bow  is 
a  wreck  of  shattered  coral  terraces,  dad 
in  the  eager  growths  which  profit  by  its 
trifling  rise  and  which  alone  do  profit. 
For  the  rest  it  remains  the  island  jun¬ 
gle.  n  section  apart  and  untouched,  al¬ 
most  impenetrable. 

Junius  Peabody  began  his  exploration 
of  this  cheerful  region  by  falling  on  his 
face  in  a  gully  and  bruising  his  nose 
very  grievously.  He  found  no  trail  to 


-flOW  do  you  know 

it’s  HER  handkerchief  9 

lira?  Strife 

It  looks  like  any  other  handkerchief.  But, 
oh,  that  fragrance  !  No  deceiving  you  there. 
None  other  so  delightful,  none  quite  so  ap¬ 
pealing  to  you.  No  deceiving  your  sense  of 
pure  fragrance  either  in  choosing  a  tobacco 
that  will  suit  you  best.  For  fragrance  is  an 
infallible  guide.  Trust  it — “Your  Nose  Knows.” 

You  will  be  won  to 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  /or  Pipe  ami  Cr^arvtie 

by  its  satisfying  pure  fragrance.  The  sun¬ 
shine  of  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Old  Kentucky 
mellows  and  ripens  the  Burley  leaf  of  which 
it  is  made.  Careful  ageing  and  expert  blend¬ 
ing  give  it  a  pure  fragrance  all  its  own  — 
“Your  Nose  Knows.” 


Try  this  Teat:— Rub  a  little  T uxedo 
briskly-  in  the  palm  of 
your  hand  to  brinj;  out 
its  full  aroma.  Then 
smell  it  deep— its  deli¬ 
cious,  pure  fragrance 
will  convince  you.  Try 
this  test  with  any  othei 
tobacco- and  we  will  let 
Tuxedo  stand  or  fall  on 
your  judgment — 


SotHBau-  IOcw4Tw» 

H»i/  ir-d  FuuPOuho  Gum  Muwooes 


ir  n  t:  k  i. » 
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;  guide  him  up  the  slope.  It  was  pitted 
like  slag.  deceitful  a<  old  honeycomb. 
The  footing  crumbled;  tempting  beds 
I  of  moss  and  fern  slipped  away  at  his 
clutch;  twisting  lianas  caught  his  ankles 
and  sent  him  asprawl.  The  very-  ground 
seemed  armed  against  him  with  a  ma¬ 
lignant  life  of  its  own.  He  had  to 
creep  among  jagged  teeth  that  sliced 
his  flimsy  garments  and  his  putty-soft 
flesh  And  when  a  loosened  mass  slid 
I  gently  over  at  a  touch  and  cauirht  and 
I  crushed  his  arm  he  scarcely  wondered 
whether  any  personal  power  had  di- 
I  reded.  It  was  all  the  same 


1  pulped  fingers  and  the  driven  drops 
of  blood  from  the  quick  of  his  nails, 
sensing  the  exquisite  pain  almost  as 
a  luxury,  hugging  it  to  him.  But  at 
length  he  stirred  and  began  to  wriggle 
forward  again. 

"If  I'm  going  to  die  anyway."  said 
Junius  Peabody.  “I'm  going  to  die  do¬ 
ing  this."  Which  was  an  extraordinary 
remark  on  all  accounts. 

v  dint  of  following  some- 
ill  following  with  unlimited 
r  a  limited  terrain,  he  ran 
the  end  and  came  to  the 
hiding  place  he  sought. 

A  rooted  instinct  of  the  potentially 
criminal,  which  prompts  them  to  lie 
readv  to  flee  though  no  man  pur-ueth. 
had  moved  the  Iwachroml-ers  of  Pufuti 
long  since  to  prepare  their  sn«g  rc- 


And  so 
thing  and 
purpose  o 


real  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocks.  On  the 
award  shore  of  the  promontory  they 
iad  found  a  level  bit  of  shelf  screened 
1  lu*h  vegetation,  with  the  green- 
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Purlins  on  the  Brakes 
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1I.I.EMS  nodded  slowly  at  this  trl- 
umphant  reasoning. 

"Too  bad  it  wasn’t  your  head."  he 
observed.  "We  could  be  surer  what 
that  holds." 

"Aw.  gam—" 

“A  teaspoon."  said  Willems  placidly. 
“A  teaspoon.” 

•’Better  than  an  *og.'ead  like  yours.” 
returned  the  Sydney  Puck  in  sprightly 
repartee.  "But  listen,  now.  I  say  we 
rot.  anyw'y.  eleven  pounds  of  this  stuff, 
and  I  ‘appen  to  know  that  Bendemeer’s 
fa<r  crazy  after  it.  He’ll  pay  big.  We 
ought  to  *ave  two  thousand  dollars  Chile 
to  split.  Two  thousand  silver  dibs!" 

It  was  a  cue  to  friendly  feeling,  that 
luscious  phrase.  The  two  men  learned 
I  upon  it  as  Sydney  dumped  the  balance 
I  and  swung  the  fiber  net.  But  it  W’as  also 
a  cue  of  another  kind,  for  it  brought 
Junius  Peabody  on  stage.  He  arrived 


by  the  simple  process  of  sliding  in  a 
bundle  over  the  brow  of  the  cliff; 

’’That’s  mine.”  he  announced. 

The  beachcomber*  stayed  stricken, 
which  was  pardonable.  Surely  there 
never  showed  a  less  heroic  figure  on  a 
stranger  defiance  than  that  of  Mr.  Pea- 
body.  torn.  In-draggled,  and  besmeared 
There  was  nothing  muscular  or  threat¬ 
ening  about  him.  He  took  no  pose.  He 
offered  no  weapon.  He  came  on  at  them 
limping,  with  quivering  lip  and  empty 
hands,  even  with  open  hands.  And  yet 
the  incredible  fact  remained  that  he  did 
c  >me  on  at  them  and  continued  to  come. 

“It’a  mine,"  repented  Junius.  ’’All 
mine,  and  I’m  going  to  have  it— all!’* 

Amuremrnt  held  them  motionless  for 
as  long  as  it  took  him  to  cross  the  ledge 
—  pleased  amazement,  as  they  knew  him 
l-ettcr.  There  are  few  things  more 
congenial  to  certain  gentlemen  than  a 
chance  to  maul  an  easy  victim.  And 
here  was  the  easiest  victim  that  either 
of  these  gentlemen  had  Seen  in  many  a 
day.  He  was  no  match  for  them,  could 
lie  no  possible  match.  Since  hr  would 
have  It  so,  they  accepted  joyously, 
eluted  in  upon  him  from  either  side  and 
»Iart.-d  to  drag  him  down  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  trampling  the  lights  out  of  him. 

But  they  counted  without  the  abso¬ 
lute  simplicity  of  a  man  who  hn*  found 
an  objective  for  the  first  time  In  his 
life  and  ha«  set  himself  to  reach  it. 
rvgnrdlcsa.  Mr.  Peabody  did  not  pause 
to  fight  or  to  wrestle,  lie  let  them  get 
a  good  grip  on  him  nnd  then  took  the 
unexpected  way  by  keeping  right  on— 
nnd,  pinioning  their  arms,  merely  walk¬ 
ing  them  over  the  edge  into  space. 

For  an  instant  the  three  seemed  to 
hang  suspended,  like  some  muny-limt«-l 
polyp,  interlocked  amid  smashing  vine- 
and  taut  creepers,  and  toppled  toward 
•  ho  lugoon. 

EVKN  before  they  struck,  Sydney’s  He 
s pairing  yell  rang  out.  Their  plum- 
drowned  it  and  gave  way  tn  the  cries 
of  startled  sen  birds,  knifing  the  air  in 
flung  white  crescents  and  circling  about 
the  troubled  spot  that  boiled  like  blue 
rhumpngnr.  But  when  he  came  up  again 
the  unfortunate  larrikin  loosed  shriek 
after  bubbling  shriek  and  floundered 
madly  for  shore,  all  else  forgotten  In 
hi*  dominant  terror. 

Willem*  was  made  of  aterner  metal. 
He  grappled  Peabody  a*  they  rose  and 
sought  to  use  hia  long  arms,  reaching 
for  the  throat.  He  learned  better  pro 
eritly,  however,  and  he  learned,  too, 
how  much  chanre  he  had  against  a  m*n 
who  had  once  won  a  fancy  diving  title 
at  Travers  Island.  Junius  took  him 
down  by  the  feet  nnd  held  him  down 
until  there  was  no  spring  and  no  tem¬ 
per  left  to  him,  only  a  large  and  limp 
and  very  badly  frightened  Holland- - 
who  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  w.-t  He 
wn*  quite  willing  to  paddle  after  th. 
Sydney  Duck,  Meanwhile  Juniu*  gath¬ 
ered  up  an  object  in  n  filler  net  that  on 
floating  near  by  and  awam  on  to  fol¬ 
low  hi*  purpose  .  .  . 

The  man  Brndcmeer  was  itamling  •» 
hind  hi*  little  zinc  bar  when  n  shadow 
sifted  in  through  the  doorway,  ami 
looking  up.  he  took  u  hark  war- 1  *tr[ 
that  nearly  cost  him  hi*  stock  of  gl*<> 
ware.  The  man  Hendemecr  was  n»t 
used  to  stepping  bark  from  anything, 
but  the  red  nnd  dripping  ruin  that  con¬ 
fronted  him  wn*  beyond  usage  of  any 
kind.  Juniu*  Peabody  looked  a*  if  he 
had  been  run  through  n  mangle.  Ili« 
dress  wn*  fragmentary.  Most  of  the 
skin  had  been  flayed  from  the  mor< 
prominent  curve*  of  hi*  nnntomv,  in¬ 
cluding  hi*  nose,  which  resembled  * 
small  peeled  tomato.  Hi*  left  arm  hung 
useless.  He  crawled  in  and  propped 
himself  to  keep  from  falling,  and  called 
for  brandy  in  a  voice  scarcely  rcog 
nizable.  “Peabody— Is  it?”  demanded 
Brndcmeer,  incredulous. 

“Will  you  keep  a  customer  waiting*” 
■  asprd  Junius.  "You  needn’t  stare’’ 
He  laughed  weakly.  “You  ean’t  order 
me  off  now,  Bend**meer.  I’m  a  paying 
customer  again." 

"A.  bow?" 

Juniu*  lifted  a  fi*t  and  dropped  the 
•opping  net  on  the  bar  “Aml-ergri' 
eleven  pound*  of  it.  My  property.” 

Bcndemeer  Inspected  the  brown  *h 
lump,  and,  as  he  understood,  his  the 
lips  pleated  and  his  jade  glance  quick¬ 
ened.  ’’Oh.  ho!”  hr  said.  ’’Was  it  f*i« 
they  robbed  you  of?" 

Peabody  nodded.  "You  got  it  back 
from  them — yourself?” 

’’There’s  the  stuff.” 

“So  I  see.  But  I’m  asking-  did  y<  j 
take  it  away  from  those  two  cutthroat* 
alone,  without  any  help?” 

"I  did.  And  now  I’ve  come  to  ta!l 
{Continued  on  page  41) 


THE  -  FRANKLIN  -  CAR 


WHAT  IS  SCIENTIFIC 
LIGHT  WEIGHT 


PROGRESS  is  a  fight,  not  so  much 
against  ignorance  and  stupidity,  as 
against  the  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  run  in  grooves. 

The  great  mass  of  motorists  has  never 
been  able  to  look  ahead  in  automobile  con¬ 
struction.  It  reasons  backward  from  what 
it  sees  close  at  hand. 

'  It  takes  as  long  to  get  a  wrong  idea  out 
of  its  head  as  to  gel  a  right  one  into  it. 

•  •  • 

At  first,  all  fine  automobiles  were  ponder¬ 
ous.  heavy  cars,  complicated  and  expensive. 
It  took  the  weight  to  justify  the  price. 

Besides,  that  was  the  way  men  mostly 
thought  about  the  automobile — a  sort  of 
Pullman-car  feeling. 

So  the  heavy  car  was  what  the  aver¬ 
age  motorist  saw  close  at  hand.  And 
reasoning  backward,  he  built  up  a  fine 
assortment  of  fallacies:  such  as.  the  heavy 
car  was  easier  to  ride  in.  that  it  kept  the 
road  better,  that  it  made  the  owner  more 
impressive,  that  there  was  virtue  in  the  big 
wheel  base. 

Actual  motor  car  experience  shows  up 
and  disproves  these  fallacies. 

Now  the  heavy  car  is  going  out  of 
fashion. 

If  you  doubt  this  you  can  prove  it  for 
yourself  by  going  into  any  fine  car  sales¬ 
room.  The  automobile  salesmen  arc  very 
eager  to  tell  you  that  their  new  models 
are  considerably  lighter  than  last  year,  if 
that  happens  to  be  the  case.  But  they 
say  nothing  about  weight  if  their  new  car 
is  heavier  or  the  same  weight  as  their  former 
model. 

But  the  average  motorist  cannot  entirely 
free  his  mind  from  the  old  grooves. 


He  still  looks  for  an  eyeful  of  cumber¬ 
some  car  and  mechanism.  He  still  lingers 
over  the  big  wheel  base. 

•  •  • 

For  fifteen  long  years  the  motor  world 
has  fought  each  advanced  principle  in  Franklin 
Car  construction  -and  then  finally  come 
around  to  it! 

Among  fine  automobiles  the  Iranklin  was 
the  first  scientific  light  car.  and  for  fifteen 
years  it  has  been  the  consistent  exponent  of 
Scientific  Light  Weight. 

You  may  have  noticed  lately  how  many 
cars  are  making  their  appeal  to  the  public 
on  light  weight. 

Now.  as  an  enlightened  motorist— not 
one  of  the  unthinking  mass-  you  want  to 
discriminate  between  a  car  that  has  had 
some  of  its  weight  chopped  off  to  meet  public 
demand  and  the  one  motor  car  in  America 
that  is  today  as  it  always  has  been  a  con¬ 
sistently  Scientific-Light-Weight  car. 

The  Franklin  construction  calls  for  the 
finest  materials  that  can  be  put  into  a  car. 
The  choice  of  material  is  a  special  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Science  in  itself.  The  use  of  these 
materials  is  another  saving  weight  ounce 
by  ounce  all  over  the  car. 

♦  •  • 

The  car  that  has  Scientific  Light  Weight 
to  offer  you  (not  merely  lightness)  can  show 
actual  results  in  facts  and  figures — in  gaso¬ 
line  mileage  in  tire  mileage. 

It  can  demonstrate  to  you  a  new  com¬ 
fort  and  reliability,  smooth-rolling  quality, 
flexibility,  easy  control,  a  resiliency,  that 
saves  not  alone  the  expense  but  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  tire  trouble. 

In  our  next  announcement  we  shall  take 
up  some  actual  results  of  Scientific  Light 
Weight  as  proven  by  the  Franklin  Car. 
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A  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago  all  west 
of  the  Alleghenies  belonged  to  France, 
Spain  and  No  Man. 

Even  in  1850  there  were  about  100,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Union  Pacific  territory.  Today 
there  are  10,000,000.  Shacks  have  become 
skyscrapers.  The  desert  has  been  made  to 
bloom.  Western  industries  serve  the  world. 

All  know  of  the  remarkable  development 
of  the  11  Union  Pacific  States  since  the 
completion  of  the  line  in  1869. 

It  was  Lincoln  who  urged  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  east  and  west  railway.  He  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  Government  help  to  build  it, 
“not  only  as  a  military  necessity”  as  Gen. 
Dodge  had  said — “but  as  a  means  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Union.” 

l;rom  this  ideal  of  a  United  Republic  came  the 
name:  Union  Pacific. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  this  national  railway  in 
1897,  over  $269,700,000  have  been  invested  in  improve¬ 
ments — the  debt  of  $60,000,000  to  the  Government 
has  been  paid  in  full — and  the  whole  people  benefited. 

In  these  48  years  the  West  has  won  prosperity. 
The  states  have  won  solidity.  The  Union  Pacific 
has  won  the  public’s  gratitude. 

Today  the  nationalized  Union  Pacific  is  the  main  link  between 
Hast  and  West  a  boulevard  of  steel  for  passengers  and  freight. 
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business.  l»a  good  proposition.  Bon- 
cemccr. 

The  Ull.  grim  while  man  studied  h.m 
with  n  narrow  regard  glinting  like  u 
probe  and  equally  cool,  detached,  and 
impersonal,  lie  hud  the  air  of  a  sur¬ 
geon  who  approaches  a  clinical  experi¬ 
ment,  i’m  inclined  to  think  il  may  be," 
he  decided.  "Yea— a  sporting  risk; 
though  I’m  certain  enough  of  the  re¬ 
sult.  Peabody,  mind  that.  I  believe  I 
might  make  a  hit  of  a  gamble  with  my¬ 
self.  just  to  see  that  I’m  right.  Come 
now — what  do  you  want?" 

"A  thousand  silver,’’  said  Junius. 

"I  haven’t  so  much  about  me.  Sup- 
pom-  we  say  a  standing  credit  for  a 
thousand  drinks  Instead,”  suggested 
llcndt-meer  softly. 

Junius  stiffened  against  the  bar. 

“It  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  doesn’t 
it?’’  continued  Bendemeer.  "Why  should 
you  trouble  about  dollars— mere  tokens? 
You  can't  get  away  from  Pufuti.  The 
June  out  there,  she’s  due  to  sail  this 
morning  on  a  round  of  my  plantations. 
She’s  the  only  ship  clearing  for  a  month 
at  least.  By  the  time  you’d  drunk 
yourself  to  death  I’d  simply  have  the 
money  back  again.” 


cape.  You're  stuck  for  a  year  on  a 
coral  gridiron,  Peabody,  to  sit  and  fry-” 
•What  for?  You—?  What  for?" 
Bendemcer  shrugged. 

** Because  it  smu»-s  me.  Because  I 
please.  Because — I  know  what  you'll 
do.  I’ve  been  watching  men  of  your 
sort  all  my  life,  and  I  know  what  they’re 
worth — drift  on  the  beaches,  scrap*, 
trash,  jetsam.  Regeneration,  eh?  Rot 
and  drivel!  You  can’t 


ve  yourself 
any  more  than  you  could  lift  yourself 
by  your  own  boot  'traps.  It  suits  me 
to  prove  it  to  you  this  way.” 

'  Re  lifted  his  hand  away  from  the 
glass.  Peabody’s  stare  dropped  from 
that  cryptic  regard  to  the  waiting 
brandy  before  him.  the  red  liquor,  odor¬ 
ous  and  maddening  Peabody’s  lips 
moved,  and  he  wet  them  with  the  tip  of 
his  tongue  and  gripped  the  bar  with 
straining  white  fingers. 

"You’re  wrong.”  he  breathed.  "You 
lose.  Bendemeer.  I  can  do  it — I’ve  just  j 
learned  I  can  do  it.  And.  by  God."  he  ’ 
added,  prayerfully.  “I  will." 

Bendemeer  took  up  the  netted  lump 

"Very  well."  he  Mid.  offhand.  "Just  , 
a  moment,  while  I  chuck  this  stuff  in 
the  storeroom  " 

He  turned  and  tramped  out  through 
the  rear  without  a  glance  behind  him 
-  and  he  left  Junius  Peabody  there 
alone  before  the  bar. 

He  was  gone  perhaps  live  minutes, 
quite  as  much  as  that,  an  ample  space  of 
time.  When  hr  cam e  back  there  was  ao 
glass  in  sight.  It  had  vanished,  and 
the  room  reeked  with  the  fumes  of  a  I 
very  flagrant  distillation  of  French 
brandy.  He  looked  his  customer  up  and 
down  and  hia  lids  lowered  a  trifle. 

"Well,  how  dul  you  like  the  flavor?"  I 

The  face  of  Juaius  IVabody  was  like 
a  death’s-head,  but  the  eyes  in  his 
sockets  bland  with  a  light  all  their 
own.  and,  standing  there  erect,  stand¬ 
ing  square  on  his  two  legs  with  his 
fret  braced  apart,  he  swore— somewhat 
inexpertly,  it  was  true,  but  still  quite 
heartily;  good,  crisp  profanity  such  as 
one  ahie  man  may  use  with  another— 
until  Bendemeer’s  puuled  get*  raughr  I 
the  sparkle  of  broken  glass  lying  in  a 
great  splash  of  liquid  in  a  corner  of  the  \ 
floor.  "I’m  going  to  Kukava!"  cried 
Junius  Peabody.  "And  you  see— you  ace 
there  are  some  scrap*  thrown  up  on  the 
beach  that  are  worth  something  after 
all,  and  be  damned  to  you.  Bendemeer!" 

Rendetnrvr’s  grip  shot  out  as  if 
against  his  volition  and  after  an  ia- 
stunt’s  hesitation  Peabody  to.*  it-  He 
did  not  yet  know  all  the ‘trailer  had 
•lone  for  him.  perhaps  would  never 
know,  but  on  the  inscrutable  front  of 
that  remarkable  man  was  a  faint  glow 
curiously  unlike  a  loser’s  chagrin. 

"So  it  seems."  acknowledged  Bende 
mere.  "So  it  M-ems"-and  smiled  a 
little,  rather  oddly. 

BKNDBMEKR  was  Still  smiling  that 
way.  all  by  himself,  an  hour  or  so 
later  when  he  had  watched  the  /.ile/w 
Jose  lay  her  course  for  Nukava  with 
the  new  agent  on  hoard  and  had  gone 
down  into  his  storeroom  to  put  the  place 
to  rights.  There  was  a  clutter  of  odds 
and  ends  of  cargo  that  had  been  spilled 
from  an  up*et  *urfhoat  the  day  before 
Most  of  it  had  been  salvage.!  by  his  i 
Kanaka  boys  along  shore,  but  a  err-  j 
tain  broken  tub  containing  tallow  had 
lost  part  of  its  contents.  However,  he 
was  able  now  to  restore  a  Urge  lump 
weighing  perhaps  eleven  pounds  or  so. 
which  made  the  tally  nearly  good. 


PI!  A  BODY  stared,  ami  u  streak  of 
crimson  leaped  Into  his  check  as  If 
a  whiplash  had  been  laid  iicro-s  it. 

"Dumn  you  —  !’’  he  cried  shakily. 
"You  can’t  mock  ut  me  like  that,  you 
-new ring  green  devil!  You've  no  right. 
I'm  your  patron,  d’you  hear?  I  may  hr 
only  u  beachcomber,  but  I’ve  drawn 
level  with  you  after  what  you  said. 
Give  me  that  brundy  I’ll  pay  for  it. 
Hero’s  the  stuff.  It’s  mine.  I  went  after 
it  and  I  got  it.  I  earned  it  myself,  and 
fairly!" 

“To  what  end?”  Bendemeer  rut  In 
like  ii  flash.  "So  you  ran  pickle  your- 
self  properly  before  burial?” 

Junius  Peabody  writhed.  "What’s  it 
to  you  how  I  spend  II  afterward’  I'm 
a  free  agent.  I  can  do  as  I  like.” 

’’That,”  said  Bendemeer  with  quiet 
emphasis,  "la  a  lie." 

Holding  hia  quivering  subject,  im¬ 
paled  on  his  glance  as  It  seemed,  he 
reached  a  black,  square  bottle.  He 
shoved  u  glass  in  front  of  Junius  Pea- 
body  and  poured  a  generous  measure. 
With  one  hand  he  kept  the  glass  roverrd 
»rnl  with  the  other  pntntrd  out  through 
the  doorway. 

"I  say  you  He,  ami  I’ll  demonstrate: 
"You  see  my  schooner  out  there? 
That's  her  boat  on  the  beach*  She 
leaves  In  half  an  hour;  her  captain’s 
come  now  for  llnal  orders.  She  goes 
first  from  here  to  an  island  of  mine  a 
hundred  mi  Ins  away.  I  planted  it  with 
<oconutn  live  years  ago.  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  maybe  a  dor.cn  Kanakas  to  tend 
them— It’s  going  to  he  worth  money 
some  day.  Nukava,  they  call  it.  and 
it’s  the  edge  of  the  earth,  the  farthest 
corner,  and  the  loneliest — ami  the  dri¬ 
est.  There’s  not  a  drop  of  anything 
on  the  place  except  water,  scant  and 
brackish  at  that.  But  a  white  man 
could  live  there,  if  he  were  At  to  live 
at  all,  and  wanted  to  badly  enough. 

"Now  111  make  you  an  offer.  I’ll  buy 
this  lump  of  stuff  from  you,  and  I'll 
buy  it  either  of  two  ways.  A  half  In¬ 
terest  In  Nukava  and  you  go  there  at 
one*  to  tukc  charge  ns  agent.  Or  else 
— here's  your  brandy  and  I’ll  keep  you 
perpetually  drunk  a*  long  as  ynu  last.” 

Junius  swayed  on  his  feet.  "Agent?" 
he  stammered.  "To  go  away  ?” 

"Now.  And  once  there  you  can't  es- 


The  Discovery 

of  Puffed  Grains 

Brought  Ideal  Foods  to  Millions 


Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson,  -  - — 

when  he  found  a  way  to  ^ 

puff  wheat,  gave  children  a 

better  wheat  food  than  they  " 

ever  had  before.  ~ 

Every  expert  knew  that 

whole  wheat  was  desirable.  Puffed  Crain,  .a  Milk  or  Cmm 
It  is  rich  in  elements  lack¬ 
ing  in  flour.  And  rarely  a  child  got  enough  of  them. 

But  whole  wheat,  for  its  purpose,  must  be  wholly 
digestible.  That  is  the  problem  Prof.  Anderson  solved 
when  he  discovered  this  way  to  explode  it. 


He  Bubbled  the  Grains 


He  sealed  up  the  kernels  in  guns,  and  applied  a  fearful 
heat.  Then  hr  shot  the  guns,  and  out  came  the  kernela  puffed 

_ _  to  eight  times  normal  *ixc. 

~ .  What  happened  was  this: 

Jf.  .,  ^4  *.  ln"^c  cach  food  cell  a  trifle  of 

moisture  was  changed  to  steam. 

he  guns  wrre  shot,  a 


when 

hundred  million  explosions  oc- 
curred  inside  each  kernel. 

Paffed  Grain*  Mixed  with  Fruit  ***Y  fo0d  blasted. 

so  digestion  could  act.  Thus 
every  element  was  made-  available,  and  every  atom  fed. 

And  the  grains  were  made  into  food  confections,  flaky, 
toasted,  airy,  crisp.  So  these  hygienic  foods  became  the  most 
delightful  foods. you  know. 


Enter  Darcy 

(  mm  pne*  IT 

“Why  not?*  proceeded  the  inquisitor.  arrived  at  the  studio  with  her  eyes 
"Why,  well— you  see--”  twinkling.  “Gloria."  she  announced. 

"If  you  wriggle.  I’ll  stick  a  pin  in  ’Tve  been  insulted." 
you!”  “Heme  the  dimple."  observed  Gloria. 

"I  didn't  think  he’d  be  interested  in  "Quite  so.  Who  did  it?" 
knowing  that  he'd  met  me.”  “A  man.” 

•’Amanda”  (Darcy  winced),  "you’re  "Naturally.  Where?" 
a  sad  disappointment  to  me.  You  “Mooseley’s  Restaurant  on  the 
haven’t  got  the  gist  of  the  thing  yet.  Circle." 

Don't  you  realixe  that  you’ve  got  to  "Gracious,  child!  You  ore  eirculat- 
inou'  that  any  man  living  would  be  ing.  Don’t  you  know  that  Mouseley'a 
glad  to  claim  acquaintance  with  you?”  isn’t  respectable?" 

"Do  you  really  think  so?”  "I  do  now.  I  didn't  then.  Tea  was  what 

"Never  mind  what  /  think  You’re  I  was  after.  The  tea  was  respectable 
the  one  to  do  the  thinking.  Go  and. sin  enough.  It  was  very  good  tea" 
no  more."  “Never  mind  the  tea.  Tell  me  the 

“Yes.  hut  what  am  I  to  do  to  get  used  rest." 
to— to  the  now  feeling?"  “He— the  man— came  over  to  my 

"To  being  pretty?  Say  it  out  Per-  table.  He  wasn't  a  bad-looking  man  at 
fectly  simple.  Just  feel  ns  pretty  as  all — ao  fresh-colored  and  pinky-brown, 
you  look.  Allez!  Circulate.  Put  on  and  dressed  like  the  back  page  of  a 
all  your  nicest  clothes  and  go  on  a  per-  magazine.  And  he  called  me"  —Darcy 
pctual  parade  until  you  learn  the  right  chuckled  most  reprehensibly — “be  called 
kind  of  self-consciousness.  Don’t  be  a  me  Miss  Glad-Eyes." 
turtle.  Be  a  '  «i*'erfly.”  "Did  you  shoo  him  away?" 

Some  three  weeks  thereafter.  Darcy  “I  told  him  he’d  made  a  mistake,  and 


Puffed 

Wheat 


Puffed 

Rice 


Don't  lei  your  children  lose  the  benefits  of  this  great  food  invention.  Don't 
confine  Puffed  Grains  to  breakfast.  Serve  them  for  supper  in  bowls  of  milk. 
Douse  them  with  melted  butter  when  children  net  hungry  between  meals. 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice  are  whole- 
grain  foods.  Corn  Puffs  are  com 
hearts  puffed.  They  taste  nut 


The  Quaker  Oafs  (pmpany 

SOLE  MAKERS 


*  Ui.l.lb.  R  i>  II  A  A  K  I.  J 


be  Hid  he’d  like  to  make  one  like  it 
every  day  and  pulled  out  a  chair  and 
Ht  down.  It  was  awfully  funny!” 

“It  sounds  so.  What  did  you  do 
then?" 

“I  don't  know  what  I'd  have  done, 
but  1  didn't  have  to  do  anything.  An- 


“Two'”  murmured  Gloria.  "Shade* 
I  of  Circe!  Well?" 

“This  one  had  a  funny  ear  and  short 
hair  and  he  Hid:  ’You  don't  know  me. 
miss.  But  1  seen  you  workin'  out  at 
Andy'*.  My  name's  Gillie  '  ” 

“So  I  Hid:  -How  do  you  do.  Mr.  Gil- 
lig?  I  can't  intr-«loce  you  to  this  other 
•entleman  because  he  helped  himself  to 
this  chair  without  mentioning  his 
name.'  That  kind  does,'  Mr.  Gillig 
Mid.  'He'd  belter  Uke  a  run.'  My 
pinky-brown  caller  didn't  seem  im¬ 
pressed.  'Maybe— not— so,'  he  Hid.  ‘I 
belong  to  the  Bouncers'  Union  myself.’ 
Then  Mr.  Gillig  looked  at  him  hard  and 
Hid:  'I’m  Ben  no  Gillig.  the  welter¬ 
weight.  I  don’t  practice  me  art  for  me 
health.'- Yes.  he  did.  Gloria;  he  used 
those  very  words. — ‘But,*  he  Hid,  ‘I 
ain't  going  to  sit  by  and  see  any  rough 
stuff  pulled.’  ’My  weight  is  a  hundred 
and.  eighty  stripped,  begging  Miss 
Peach's  pardon.'  the  other  Hid  I'm 
Scrap  Gilligan,  shorutop  of  the  Mar¬ 
vel*.  And  I'm  not  dodging  any  muss. 
)  rvfesMonal  or  amateur.  But  I  ain't 
.ookmg  for  trouble  either.  If  you  uy 
1  she's  a  friend  of  yours — ’ " 

“For  some  reason.  Gloria,  that  seemed 
to  make  Mr.  Gilllg  awfully  mad  He 
got  purple  to  his  ears,  and  growled. 
'She  ain't  no  friend  of  min-.  See’ 
This  is  a  lady,  this  is.'  'I  gotcha.'  the 
•hortatop  man  uid.  lie  turned  to  me. 

I  ‘Am  I  in  wrong,  miss?  Wat  you  ever 
to  this  joint  before?'  'Never.'  I  told 
him  'Apologies  all  round.'  he  Mid. 
<iuite  handsomely.  'And  if  no  offense  la 
taken  where  none’s  meant,  would  the 
|  two  of  you  kindly  ha»r  one  little  one 


People  Generally  Are  Convinced 
Of  Saxon  “Six”  Superiority 


of  ih*  country.  You'll  find  it 
equally  at  ilroAf  in  the  Weal  a* 
in  the  lail.  in  the  city  aa  in  the 
country. 

Ilul  what  are  the  specific  rciMit 
that  have  led  mo  foe  car  buyers 
the  country  over  to  this  ume 
clear-cut  conclusion  > 

Perhapa  the  biinfc*t  tingle  factor 
»n  Sa«ori  “Si*  aucccaa  ia  the 
Stion  "Sit"  motor. 

It  is  underatoed.  of  course,  that 
uniform  torque  antooth  power- 
flow  ia  the  atandard  Bought  by 
all  motor  car  maker • 

With  a  “Iota- than  ai« -cylinder" 
motor  there  are  naturally  inter- 
vala  between  impulse#  or  eaplo 
••OHO  Theae  apell  vibration  and 
consequent  wear  on  the  motor 
and  parta. 


FERRY’S 

Seeds 

nc  developed  wdh  at  much  cam 
u  I  he  purest  blooded  bvr  stock. 
Ihry  come  from  plants  with  long 


vegetables  and  flowers  in 


“I  hope  it.  You’ve  been  backward 
long  enough.  But  I  do  want  you  and 
Jack  to  like  each  other." 

“Of  course."  returned  the  girl,  softly 
and  warmly  regarding  her  preceptress. 
“And  of  course  I'm  going  to  like  him 
just  as  hard  as  ever  I  can  " 

“For  your  nke."  was  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  that  warmth,  which  would 
vastly  have  astounded  Gloria  had  she 
appreciated  it-  But  how  should  she 
know  the  interpretation  given  by  the 
girl  to  that  casual  kiss  overseen  in  the 
studio,  on  her  first  call  there?  Gloria's 
mind  was  running  in  quite  a  different 
direction. 

“I'm  going  to  give  a  party  for  you." 
she  announced,  "with  the  brides  for 
side  dishes,  but  principally  to  celebrate 
your  graduation.” 

“Oh.  joy!"  cried  Darcy. 

Joy  proved  to  be  a  mild  and  inex¬ 
pressive  word  for  that  party.  So  far  as 
Miss  Darcy  Cole  was  concerned,  it  was 


a  triumph.  The  two  brides,  each  suffi¬ 
ciently  attractive  in  her  own  type,  s.ra- 
ply  paled  away  before  their  unconsiil- 
ered  flat  mate.  Gloria  didn't  pale  away. 
No  rivalry  could  dim  her  superb  indi- 
'.duality.  With  her  guest  of  honor  she 
shared  the  Uureis  of  a  victorious  eve¬ 
ning.  Stimulated  to  her  best  self  by  the 
realisation  of  success,  conscious  of  a 
buoyant  body,  perfectly  clad,  and  ■ 
soaring  spirit,  Darcy  unconsciously  took 
and  held  the  center  of  the  stage  into 
which  Gloria  cunningly  and  unobtru- 
sivelv  maneuvered  her.  At  the  end  of 
the  long  night  of  fun.  Miss  Cole  ut 
enthroned.  Miss  Cole  had  sung  like  a 
lark.  Miss  Cole  had  danred  like  an  elf. 
Mis*  Cole  had  laughed  like  a  spirit  of 
mirth.  Miss  Cole  had  fairly  radiated  a 
wholesome,  keen,  full-blooded,  high- 
spirited  gayety  and  happiness  shot 
through  with  that  indefinable  glow  of 
womanhood  which  is  as  mysterious  and 
unmistakable  aa  the  firefly's  light. 

One  thing  only  detracted  from 
Gloria  Greene's  satisfucton  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  her  protegee.  Jacob  Rcm«n 
had  not  been  a  witness  to  it.  He  had 
pleaded  an  imperative  hut  unspecified 
engagement  elsewhere. 

So  Darcy  came  into  her  own.  One 
year,  Gloria  had  given  her.  The  year 
was  gone,  and  most  of  her  money  with 
it.  Who  cared?  Not  Darcy!  She  had 
won  her  heritage  of  womanhood.  Where 
a  twelvemonth  before  mhe  had  looked  a 
worn  thirty  years  old  and  felt  like  a 
withered  leaf,  she  now  looked  a  bud- 
ding  twenty  and  felt  like  a  baby  with 
a  drum.  Life  was  her  drum. 

All  its  stirring  rataplan,  unhappily, 
could  not  quite  drown  out  the  grim 
voice  of  reckoning,  which  spoke  with  the 
accent  of  Sir  Montrose  Veyu,  Burt  ,  of 
Veyte  Holdings,  Hampshire.  England 

FIVE  separate  times  Mr.  Thomai 
A  llarmon  vainly  rang  the  bell  of  the 
Kcmsen  mansion.  While  engaged  upon 
the  sixth  variation  he  was  aware  of  a 
face  in  a  window,  acrutinliing  him 
The  face  Mid  "All  right."  Mr.  llarmon 
was  then  admitted  through  a  crack 
■carcely  adequate  to  his  well-art.  mu. 
ruler  form,  to  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Kcmsen,  who  wore  an  expensbe 
dressing  gown  and  un  expression  of 
unutterable  horedom. 

“Laid  up?”  inquired  Mr.  llarmon. 
ahaking  hands. 

"Bottled  up.”  answered  the  young 
man  gloomily. 

"Can  I  help?" 

"Poasibly,  Did  you  ever  kill  s 
subperna  aerver?" 

"Not  yet."  I 

"Care  to  try?" 

"What  does  the  thing  look  like?" 

"Cast  your  eye  across  Madison  Av» 
nue  and  you'll  nee  one,  Another  one 
comes  on  at  ten  and  stays  all  night." 

"I  aee."  anid  the  visitor.  "It's  s 
blockade" 

"Hard  and  fast." 

Among  Mr.  Harmon's  many  endear¬ 
ing  virtues  is  this:  he  never  asks  quo- 
tions  about  other  people’s  trouble* 
Ha  now  buried  himself  in  thought. 
"Haven't  you  got  any  of  your  amateur 
theatrical  duds  here?"  was  the  outcome 
of  his  cogitation. 

“All  of  ’em." 

"Whv  not  dress  a  part  and  march 
away  incognito?" 

"Oh.  certainly!"  assented  the  other 
with  bitterness.  "Put  on  a  suit  of 
tights  and  dive  out  of  the  conservatory 
window  disguised  as  Annette  Keller 
mann.  I  suppose  " 

“What's  the  matter  with  an  old-man 
make-up  and  the  front  door?” 

"Just  this,  Friend  Murphy,  on  watch, 
hauls  out  his  little  paper  and  Just  on  the 
chance  of  its  being  me  slaps  the  wrt«* 
of  anybody  who  appears  on  those 
steps.  Hell  do  it  to  you  when  you  go 
out." 

“He  didn't  when  I  came  in.” 

“No.  he  wouldn't,  coming  in.  Hi'.” 
ejaculated  Mr  Jacob  Remscn,  emerging 
abruptly  from  his  gloom.  "That's  the 
game.  Going  out— no  chance.  Coming 
In— sure  thing." 

“How  can  you  come  in  without  get 
ting  out  first?”  objected  his  visitor 

"Simplest  thing  in  the  world,  if  you’ll 
help” 

"To  the  limit" 

"Good  man !  Call  it  done.  Now  the 
next  thing  is.  where  shall  I  go  to?" 

"Where  do  you  w-ant  to  go  to?" 

"Anywhere  out  of  the  world." 

"Keno!  I've  got  it.  Refuges  fur¬ 
nished  to  order.  You've  never  been  to 
(Continued  on  ;-iyc  41) 
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FIGURING  AND  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTI.Y  ERRORS -SAM  VAIU'ABIE  TIME 


PRICED  AS 

LOW  AS»I» 


Bookkeeping  to  a  New  Tune 

Burroughs  Direct-to-Ledger  Posting  Brings 
Harmony  into  the  Vocalstyle  Company’s 
Accounting  Department 

Read  the  lettering  on  the  margin  of  the  song  music  roll  at  the  right. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  this  s**ng  in  vuur  accounting  deportment? 

The  Vocalstyle  Music  Com  j  any.  of  t  indnn.iti.  Ohio,  are  stick¬ 
lers  for  harmony,  and  when  this  **>ng  was  introduced intotheirottice.it 
nut  only  speeded  up  the  tempo  of  thclwmkkecping  work,  I  Hit  it  brought 
about  the  tied  red  harmony  where  formerly  there  had  been  discord. 


The  Discord  of  Old-time  Methods 

Old-fashioned  ledgers;  two  bookkeepers  who  sat  up  late  at  night; 


posting  always  behind  at  the  end  of  the  month;  and.  in  >|»ite  of  the 
greatest  care.  book*  out  of  lulamv;  statements  sent  out  at  any  ••hi 
time  because  trial  balance  troubles  made  a  definite  mailing  time 
impossible — this  was  the  old  I m »>k keeping  *oog. 

Striking  a  New  Note 

Then  a  Burroughs  l-edgrr  Posting  and  Statement  Machine  was 
installed.  It  was  the  ojs-ning  noli  of  a  new  tune. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  learning  to  operate  the  machine  for  it 
was  merely  a  matter  of  inserting  the  ledger  leaf  into  the  rarriage. 
depressing  the  correct  key*,  loin  hing  the  operating  lar(  and  leaving  th* 
rest  to  the  machine. 

One  liookkct'|>cr  was  enabled  not  only  to  handle  all  the  |-~tiug  and 
Statement  work,  but  to  a-Mime  new  duties. 

The  New  Bookkeeping  Song 

Tlio  ledgers  now  arc  faultlessly  neat,  for  the  machine  automatically 
prints  in  the  correct  columns,  items,  date,  folio,  term*,  debits  ami 
credits. 

It  automatically  add*  debits,  subtracts  credit*,  and  print*  the 
correc  t  balance  due  in  a  *|h«  ial  column,  thus  maintaining  a  daily 
balance  on  each  customer’*  account.  The  monthly  trial  kilaiHc  is  no 
longer  a  trial,  1st  a  use  each  day's  postings  are  povid  by  a  -implr 
mechanical  proof  of  |x~ting. 

Customers  praise  the  neat  appearance  and  accuracy  of  the  machine- 
made  statements,  whi.  h.  with  eloeklike  regularity,  are  ready  for  the 
mail  on  the  lirst  of  the  month. 

98  Burroughs  Models 

Ninety-eight  model*  and  variations  of  the*«-  make  Burroughs 
harmony  possible  for  any  l>u»ine»».  Sour  Linker  or  telephone  book 
will  give  you  the  address  of  the  nearest  ol  the  170  Burroughs  Other* 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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my  place  up  in  New  Hampshire,  have 


These  Handles 

fte 

cSI  I  lull's  what 

\T  "YANKEE” 


nony  Hollow.  Far  end  of  Squam 
Plumb  in  the  dead  center  of 
•  Thirteen  milci  from  a  rail- 
Fishing  and  hunting  on  the 


[  pays  you  to  get  screw* 
drivers  stamped  with 
this  brand.  Handle  and 
blade  are  f aliened  in^nhri 
o  Mat—  absolutely < 


"Doesn’t  it?  Want  to  Join?" 

“What?  Butt  in  on  a  double  bridal 

I  tour?  Excuse  me  with  thanks!" 

“No  butt-in  about  it.  You  go  on  to 
I-aronla.  get  yourself  a  ear  from  the 
garage,  and  motor  to  the  Bungalow. 
Thai’s  at  the  third  corner  of  my  little 
triangular  piece  of  mountain  and  for 
est.  By  the  practice  of  expert  wood¬ 
craft  and  dodging  you  can  avoid  seeing 
the  others." 

"Wouldn't  know  them  if  I  did.  Any 
other  a  green  Mr  surprises  about  the 

"No  Oh.  yes.  I  nearly  forgot. 
There’s  a  little  friend  of  Gloria 
Greene’s.  Girl  Tired  out.  Nerves  or 
something.  Don’t  know  what  It  is,  or 
who  she  is.  but  she’s  up  against  it  for 
a  month’s  rest  So  Miss  Greene  wished 
her  oa  Harmony  Hollow,  and  welcome.” 

“Where  does  sAe  ro?"  inquired  Rem- 
sen  suspiciously.  "To  the  Cave?  Or 
the  Castle  on  the  Craps?  Or  the 
Haunted  Manor  House?  Or  the  Co¬ 
educational  Club?  Or  which  one  of  the 
numerous  institutions  you  maintain  in 
your  private  city?" 

“She  goes  to  »ho  Farmhouse,  Mrs. 
Bond,  mv  housekeeper,  is  lookinp  after 
her.  Seclusion  is  her  watchword  If  you 
see  her.  make  a  noise  like  a  dry  leaf  and 
blow  away.  You’ll  go,  won’t  you?" 

RRMSEN  meditated.  "It  certalnlv 
seems  made  to  order.  And  it’s 
mighty  good  of  you.  old  man.  Yes.  Ill 
just  take  you  up  on  that  " 

“Fine  business!"  said  the  other 
heurtily.  “There’s  a  train  at  nine 
i  o’clock  in  the  morning  To-morrow?” 
“Make  it  the  day  after.  I’ve  got  some 
things  to  attend  to." 

"All  rirht.  Now.  you  shoot.  What’s 
your  jail-breaking  plan?" 

"It  all  hinges  on  one  thing  You 
mu«t  come  in  a  taxi,  stop  across  the 
street,  and  engage  the  patient  subpipnn 
server’s  exclusive  attention  for  ten  sec- 
onds  That’s  all  I  ask.  Ten  seconds." 
“Suppose  my  taxi  catches  (Ire  at  that 
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Obviously  rolling  balls 

at  the  points  in  your 

automobile  mechanism 
where  .one  part  rotates  on 
another,  so  thoroughly  assist 
performance  that  less  power 
is  required. 

Eveiy  ball  bearing  in  your  mol**  car 
adds  materially  to  its  prrlormance,  its  |wr- 
manencr.  and  ils  inex|wnsive  operation 
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Be  Good  to  your  Books 


"Can  it  he  done?" 

“It  can.  I'm  not  a  manufacturer  of 
chemicals  for  nothing." 

"Great!  Ten  seconds  of  confusion 
directly  in  front  of  the  watchful 
Muruhy.  If  you II  glance  up  after  that, 
vonll  observe  the  Englishes! -looking 
F.nglishman  you  ever  set  eyes  on.  trying 
to  tear  mv  old-fashioned  doorbell  ou‘ 
hr  the  roots.  That’ll  he  Carteret  " 

"Who?" 

“Carteret.  Rodney  Carteret.  Don’t  te'l 
me  you've  forgotten  a  man  with  whom 
you  toured  the  Far  East  for  a  year." 

“Stupid  of  me."  confessed  Harmon, 
grinning.  "Carteret:  good  old  Roddy!  , 
Certainly.  What  next?” 


r0  They  stick  tight 
ml  comfortably,  hold 
the  lenses  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  optical  position  and 
are  the  most  becoming 
because  least  conspicuous. 
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I  apparently  strangling.  Mr.  Murphy 
I  to  his  mid.  When  he  was  restored 

to  his  feel  and  his  breath,  and  the  taxi 
had  ceased  to  imitate  Fafnir  the  Dragon, 
a  tall  thru  re  in  an  extremely  English 
ulster,  wffiieh  had  hastily  merged  from 
the  Remsen  front  door,  rushed  down 
ten  stepa  and  leisurely  climbed  them 
again,  was  wrenching  violently  at  the 
tell.  For  a  time  Mr.  Murphy  regarded 
him  disdainfully,  then  crossed  over.  Held 
brief  colloquy,  and  returned. 

“Hot  chance  he’s  got  of  breaking  in.” 
he  observed  to  Mr.  Harmon. 

"What  is  he  making  all  the  fuss 
about?"  inquired  that  gentleman  as  the 
visitor  again  applied  himself  forcefully 
to  the  bell. 

“Wants  to  see  Mr.  Remsen.  Savs  his 
name  is  Carteret  and  he’s  come  all  the 
way  from  England  to  see  him  " 

"England?  Not  Roddy  Carteret  f"  It 
was  done  almost  as  well  as  that  accosn 
plished  actor,  Mr.  Jacob  Remsen.  could 
have  done  it.  Harmon  spran-  across 
the  street.  “Carteret?  Roddy  Car¬ 
teret”’  he  called.  “What  on  earth  are 
you  doing  over  here?" 

The  1*11  ringer  adjusted  a  monocle 
and  ambled  down  the  steps  to  shake 
hand*.  “Well  met.  m’dcah  fellah?  Per- 
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The  Chinese 


Woolf  lower 


hi*  car.  It  ended  by  the  Englishman’* 
bestowing  two  dollar*  upon  Mr.  Marphy 
to  get  a  me- -age  to  Mr.  Rem-en  con-  | 
taming  a  protest  and  an  address.  The 
two  gentlemen  then  moved  away  in  the 
extinguished  taxi. 

Tickets  had  been  provided  by  the 
forethoughtful  Harmon  The  fugitive 
wa»  the  first  man  in  the  parlor  car 
Hardly  hud  he  settled  down  when  a 
young  couple  in  suspiciously  new  ap-  : 
parol  arrived  and  were  shown  into  ! 


pnmanenl  pleasure  to 
•ust  price  •»<  a  Nation*! 
."  I  heir  arc  no  after- 
doubt  altoot  the  wra- 
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Darcy  hi-r-elf.  For  Parer  had  received 
a  wireless  |  forged  by  Gloria  Grernrl 
mlvising  her  that  her  fiance  would  ar¬ 
rive  on  the  Kith  ami  that  they  were 
to  be  married  at  once.  No  little  atrat- 
egy  hail  been  required  In  keep  up  the 
drception  until  after  the  real  brides 
were  welded,  and.  as  the  conspirators 
supposed,  safely  out  of  the  way.  Gloria 
supplied  the  required  strategy,  but  it 
exhausted  her  store.  What  was  going 
to  be  the  outcome  she  knew  no  more 
than  Darcy  did.  One  fact  only  was 
clear:  Durey  must  disappear  for  a 
while.  Accordingly,  the  self-appointed 
manageress  of  the  affair  had  borrowed 
Tom  Harmon’s  ho-pitality  for  her  pro¬ 
tegee.  Unfortunately,  or  fortunately, 
according  to  the  point  of  view,  Mr. 
tlurmnn  had  refrained  from  mentioning 
to  Gloria  the  other  prospective  visits. 

Behold,  then,  on  the  fateful  ITlh  of 
October.  Miss  Darcy  Cole,  a  one-day 
bride  of  the  imagination,  swinging  down 
the  long  platform  of  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal  w-th  fifteen  minutr*  to  spare 
for  the  nine  o’clock  train.  In  her  hand 
was  a  ticket  to  Weirs.  N.  II..  and  a 
•mail  green  slip  entitling  her  to  Seat 
No.  12  in  the  parlor  car  Chorea.  In 
her  eyes  was  a  twinkling  and  perilous 
light,  and  in  her  heart  a  song  of  sheer, 
happy  bravado.  For  Darcy  was  feel¬ 
ing  in  reckless  spirits.  It  was  her  first 
vacation  for  more  than  a  year.  She 
was  tingling  with  health  and  vitality. 
She  rejoiced  in  that  satisfaction,  more 
precious  to  woman  than  diamonds  or 
rubies  or  a  conscience  clear  of  reproach 
-the  pervading  sense  of  being  perfect¬ 
ly  dressed.  As  for  the  wraith  of  Sir 
Montrose  Veyze.  Bart.,  of  Vcyie  Hold¬ 
ings,  Hampshire.  England,  and  all  the 
consequences  <lt*pendini?  therefrom,  she 
was  much  in  the  mood  to  twiddle  her 
thumbs  at  the  whole  affair  and  defy 
fate  to  do  its  worst. 

She  entered  the  car  and  saw  him. 

If  ever  a  willful,  skillful,  careful,  cir- 
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cum*iantia!  lie  fame  to  life  and  cm- 
bodimrni  u>  confront  it*  perpetrator, 
her*  stood  licfore  her  with  a  monocle 
in  it*  eye.  In  every  detail  it  was  a- 
she  had  conceived  Sir  Montrose  Veyte: 
tall,  slender,  clad  in  impeccable  tweeds, 
with  an  intelligent.  thin  face  inappro 
pnately  half-framed  in  side  whiskers, 
and  an  expression  of  dissociation  with 
the  immediate  world— not  so  much  con¬ 
scious  aloofness  as  a  sort  of  habitual 
mental  absenteeism 


The  apparition 
was.  at  the  moment,  trying  to  dispose 
an  extremely  British  ulster  in  a  rather 
insufficient  rack. 

Darcy  stared  at  it.  mute  with  amaze¬ 
ment.  It  moved  a  little  to  let  her  pass, 
and  what  the  girl  saw  beyond  it  (rote 
her  Mood.  In  Drawing  Room  A  sat 
Paul  Wood  and  hit  bride! 

Flight,  instant  and  precipitate,  was 
Darcy 'a  one  idea;  flight,  forth  from 
that  unchancy  car.  She  whirled  around, 
started  for  the  lower  exit,  took  three 
steps  and  halted  with  a  choked  cry. 

In  Drawing  Room  B  sat  Maud 
Raines,  that  was,  with  her  bridegroom. 

Fate,  defied,  had  promptly  accepted 
the  challenge  Darcy  was  trapped. 


Six  Months  of 

VANITY  FAIR 

will  Enable  you  to 
Ignite 

a  Dinner  Party 
at  Fifty  Yards 


KENTUCKY  cherishes  a  legend  con¬ 
cerning  the  potency  of  it*  moonshine 
whisky  which  is  said  to  he  such  that 
two  drinks  of  it  will  inspire  a  rabbit  1 
to  spit  in  the  eye  of  a  bloodhound,  j 
Desperation  will  produce  much  the  j 
same  p»> rhologieal  effect  in  the  soul 
of  woman.  There,  in  monocle  and  1 
whiskers,  was  Darcy's  bloodhound.  And 
before  and  behind  her  threatened  Dc* •  | 
pe ration,  double-barreled  Darcy  took 
a  short,  gaspy  breath-  it  was  all  she 
could  ret— and  advanced  upon  her  un-  I 
witting  victim 

The  apparition  had  just  succeeded 
in  its  aerial  enterprise  when  it  lie- 
came  aware  of  a  mute  appeal  at  its 
elbow.  It  turned.  It  saw  a  girlish 
face,  suffused  with  a  wonderful  warmth 
of  color,  clear,  steady  eyes.  with  an 
irresislilde  appeal  in  them;  lips  that 


Don’t  be  a  Social  Gloom. 
Don't  be  an  intellectual  Wet 
Blanket.  Don’t  kill  the  din¬ 
ner  stone  dead  along  about 
the  chicken  okra  or  the 
baked  sea  bass.  Enjoy  il 
all  the  way  from  the  cock¬ 
tails  and  caviar  clear  through 
to  the  coffee  and  Coronas. 
Make  others  enjoy  it. 


looked  both  firm  and  soft’ and  were  I 
tremulous  at  the  corners  with  what  i 
might  he  fear  but  teemed  quite  as 
much  like  mirth 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  make  of  yourself  the  broadest-minded,  the 
most  interesting  and  progressive  person  possible.  Arc  \ou  doing  it? 

Think  of  your  average  day — eight  hours  on  the  job,  an  hour  going 
to  and  fro,  ten  hours  for  meals  ami  sleep— -leaving  live  hours  of  lei¬ 
sure.  Now  take  one-twentieth  of  this  leisure  period,  fifteen  minutes  a 
Jay.  Doesn’t  that  seem  an  .absurdly  small  time  to  devote  to  mental 
stimulus  anti  improvement  ? 

Yet  when  the  man  who  has  been  Harvard's  president  for  40  years  sa\s 
that  by  earnestly  devoting  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day  to  a  set  of  book v 
he  has  selected,  one  can  acquire  the  liberal  outlook  and  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  necessary  facts  which  a  university  aims  to  give,  his  words 
demand  most  serious  consideration,  do  thev  not?  This  set  of  hooks  is 


and  two  perfectly 
cloved  little  hand*  .tretch.d  nut  in 
welcome  No  po«»ibfe  doubt  about  it; 
tho.e  hands  were  held  out  to  the  ap¬ 
parition. 

The  apparition'*  face  underwent  a 
•art  of  junior  earthquake.  It-  mono¬ 
cle  fell  out  It  replaced  the  doubtful 
aid  to  vUion.  It  contemplated  the 
creature  of  bewildering  rharm  and  1I1II 
more  bewildering  behavior  confronting 
it  lle-itantly  it.  hand,  went  forth  to 
meet  tho-e  little,  appealing,  wailing 
hande.  "Monty!"  aaid  the  girl  in  a 
clear,  ringing,  happy  voice,  and  inex¬ 
pertly  kiaaed  the  apparition  on  the  none. 

"Ifoli  Snake*!"  gasped  the  appari¬ 
tion.  It  took  a  *tep  backward.  Ita 
knee*  caught.  It  ci.IUp.ed  in  it*  chair. 

(To  he  mntinnrd  nr  ft  trrrk') 


Vanity  hair  will  act  an  your 
pannport  to  popularity.  It 
will  teach  you  how  to  write 
vern-libre  on  your  shirt- 
bosom;  how  to  wear  a  tiar.i 
without  hatpins;  and  how 
to  tell  a  Newport  dowager 
from  a  sea-lion.  In  short, 
it  will  keep  you  in  touch 
with  everything  stimulating, 
novel  and  amusing  in  the 
brilliant  knleidoscope  of 
American  life. 

Vanity  Fair  costs  25  cents 

a  copy— $3  a  year.  There 
is  more  joyous  fun-making 
and  mental  stimulation  in 
one  single  copy  than  in 
fourteen  yards  of  Bergson 
or  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
Yet.  if  you  do  not  know 
Vanity  Fair,  or  would  like 
to  know  it  better,  you  may 
have  six  whole  copies  for  an 
insignificant  dollar  bill. 

Six  Months  of  ^ 
Vanity  Fair  for  $ /  n^ 

Slop  where  you 
Tear  off  that  Coupon  I 


Collier’s 

The  National  Weekly 


Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf 


You  have  here  the  cs*enna  literature  «rt  the 
woe  Id — the  great  \%o»k»  of  history,  politic*, 
drama,  poetry,  science,  which  a  twentieth 
century  man  or  woman  muil  mow  to  be  well 
read.  These  books  are  not  alone  for  those 
who  have  missed  a  college  education.  The  co- 
lege  grad uate  will  find  them  equal  »y  mvaluabie. 
Thev  are  for  the  individual  and  for  the  home, 
especially  the  home  full  of  growing  ambit  oos 
\  oungsters.  Each  ot  the  400  complete  roa* 
terpietea  ha*  a  brilliant  introduction  hs  a 
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Above  every  thing  else  the  name  Certain-teed  stands  for  quality,  efficiency 
and  economy.  Any  product  bearing  the  name  Certain-teed  will  deliver 

all  three  in  heaping  measure.  • 


Certain-teed  Certain-teed 


Roofing 

i«  the  mo*t  efficient  t\pe  o f  mohng  lot  ill  kind*  of  budding*. 
For  the  ►ty-Ktjper.  a  built  up  mot  n t  Ccrtain-teed  ••  now  recog¬ 
nized  a*  the  ideal  root.  For  factories,  c*pecia!’y  w  here  the  root 
area  ii  considerable,  the  light  weight,  economy  and  long  Me  of 
Cenain-teed  make  it  In'  far  the  mo»t  desirable  type  of  mol.  For 
garages,  out-houses,  farm  buildings,  the  economy.  ea*<  of  laying 
and  long  life  make  Certain-teed  super**  to  any  other.  'For 
residences  Ccrtain-teed  Slate  Surfaced  Shingles  are  artistic,  light 
weight,  cconomiciL 


Paints  and  Varnishes 

These  paint*  and  vamishe*  are  made  hy  expert*  and  mixed  hy 
modem  machinery,  so  that  every  can  exactly  ronfotmi  to  the 
expert  chemists*  fotmula,  both  a*  to  ingredient*  and  color. 

With  modern  facilitie*  for  manufacturing  a  full  line  of  paint*  and 
*aroi%hc».  on  a  large  scale:  with  unlimited  resources,  and  the 
extensive  sales  organization  id  the  Certain-teed  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion.  costs  are  materially  reduced,  and  Certain-teed  Paint*  can  be 
•old  for  Ins  than  good  paint*  usually  cost. 


Certain-teed  emts  less  to  buy,  Ic>*  to  lav.  and  le«s  per  rear  of  life. 
It  is  light  weight,  clean,  sanitary  and  tire  retardant.  It  will  not 
dry  out  or  ru«t.  and  is  absolutely  weathenight. 

Certain-teed  is  made  in  three  thicknesses,  but  in  only  one  quilut — 
the  best.  It  is  guaranteed  for  5.  10.  or  15  years,  according  to 
thickness  (I.  2  or  3  ply),  hut  will  outlive  the  period  of  guarantee. 


The  professional  painter  can  not  mix  his  own  paints  and  compete 
with  Certam-tced  Paint*  any  mote  than  the  small  shoemaker 
i  an  compete  in  price  and  style  with  the  big  shoe  factories.  It 
is  better,  both  for  the  painter  and  the  man  who  pay*  for  the 
tob,  if  the  painter  ums  Certain-teed  Paint.  All  uncertainty  is 
eliminated,  waste  and  left-over*  arc  avoided,  and  the  quality 
i*  auured. 


The  long  life  of  Certam-teed  is  due  to  it*  quality  and  the 
lion  of  a  special  blend  of  «o( t  asphalts,  which  i»  coated  with  a 
blend  of  harder  asphalts.  This  keep*  the  inner 
saturation  soft  and  prevents  drying  out 

Certam-teed  is  made  in  roll*,  hoth  plain  and 
slate  surfaced:  also  in  slate  surfaced  *hmgle*  for 
residence*. 


Besides.  Certain-teed  Paint  i»  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  painter'*  guarantee  you  have  the 
guarantee  of  a  business  which  has  become  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  because  it 
make*  and  sells  good  goods  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  prices,  and  backs  them  with  all  of  it* 


If  vou  are  building,  or  need  a  new  root,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  Certain-taed 
before  deciding  upon  an»  type  of  tool. 

For  sale  by  good  dealer*,  everywhere. 


If  you  do  your  own  painting  it  will  pay 
you  to  use  Certain- teed.  It  you  employ  a 
painter,  insist,  lot  hi*  own  good  a*  well 
a*  jour*,  that  he  use  Certain. teed  Paints 


Certain-teed  Products  Corporation 

Proprietor*  of 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company,  Gregg  Varnish  Company,  Mound  Gty  Paint  &  Color  Company 
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TOOTH  PASTE 


Keep  Your  Teeth  Young 


A  sound,  white,  full  set 
of  teeth  enhances  the 
pleasing  smile  as  the 
years  come  and  go. 

Nine  out  of  ten  people 
are  said  to  have  “Acid- 
Mouth."  This  weakens 
the  enamel.  Then  decay 
germs  get  into  the  soft 
interior.  “Acid-Mouth,”  it 


is  thought,  is  the  cause 
of  nearly  all  tooth  decay. 
Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 
counteracts  this  insidious 
foe  and  keeps  the  teeth 
clean  and  white. 

Use  Pebeco  twice  daily, 
see  your  dentist  at  least 
twice  yearly  and  keep 
your  teeth  young. 


cents  a  copy 
March  3, 1917 
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KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  DETROIT 


EIGHT 

Can  you  Get  More  by  Paying  More? 
is  the  question  these  cars  will  ask  you 

four  luiurioui  body  Atylar  on  !/»•  rafined  Mod al  EE  utty 
horra-po»ar  cJtaMUi  Km*  Km*  ftuilf.  -  ith  quality 
p—rad  and  imptorad  by  —Tried  atpanancm  I  ha  moild  oral 


IFe  Car  of  No  Regrets " 


KING 


MODEL  EE 

SIXTY  HORSE  POWER 


w*  t>*-i  n 


The  Gage  of  Beauty 
for  a  Year  to  Come 


FOR  years  people 
have  bought  the 
H  u  p  m  o  b  i  I  e  for 
quality,  for  performance. 

Now  they  are  buying  it 
for  beauty  as  well.  T  he 
world's  finest  Four  has 
become  the  year-ahead 
beauty -car. 

We  have  always  built 
for  goodness  and  per¬ 
formance.  We  always 
will. 

A  Leader  in  Beauty 
as  in  Performance 

Those  properties  distin- 
uish  the  Hupmobile. 
hey  stamp  it  a  car  of 
special  values.  T  hey 
give  it  a  special  repu¬ 
tation. 

To  them  is  now  joined 
the  new  distinction  of 
style  and  extraordinary 
beauty. 

In  designing  for  greater 
.  beauty,  we  have  looked 
a  year  ahead.  In  this 
Held  the  Hupmobile  is 
to  stand  as  high  as  it 
does  in  performance. 

Supremacy  Won 
in  Every  Field 

!  Here  its  supremacy  is 
established.  It  has  won 
not  only  over  other 
fours,  but  over  sixes, 
eights  and  twelves. 

Owners  ftlory  in  the 
way  this  Perfected  Four 
outdoes  cars  with  more 
cylinders,  on  the  hills, 
in  sand  and  mud. 

Dealers  welcome  the 
chance  to  demonstrate 


its  superior  pulling 
power  in  any  test  that 
brings  out  the  best  a 
car  has. 

Such  a  car  was  deserving 
of  all  the  beauty  we 
could  give  it. 

Quality  Coupled 
to  Good  Looks 

We  began  to  prepare  a 
year  ago.  New  factories 
were  built.  New  equip¬ 
ment  was  installed.  Our 
plant  investment  was 
increased  by  nearly  a 
million  dollars. 

T  his  was  to  provide  for 
a  larger  production.  To 


effect  greater  factory 
efficiency.  To  cut  fac¬ 
tory  costs.  To  enable  us 
to  add  more  beauty 
without  encroaching  on 
quality. 

For  that  is  the  last  step 
we  could  consider.  We 
value  Hupmobile  repu¬ 
tation  too  highly.  Satis¬ 
faction  of  owners  is 
worth  far  more  to  us 
than  any  profit  we  might 
make  by  building  to  a 
lower  standard. 

We  could  build  our 
motor  for  less.  Another 
car  maker  has  called  it 
“fit  for  a  $3,000  car." 

We  could  save  on  our 
clutch;  on  our  transmis¬ 


sion;  our  rear  axle.  But 
we  have  not  permitted 
ourselves  to  be  tempted. 

Keeps  Faith  With 
Hupmobile  Ideals 

Hupmobile  policy  says, 
in  so  many  words:  “To 
protect  ourselves  in  our 
constant  endeavor  to 
make  the  Hupmobile 
even  better  than  it  is, 
we  reserve  the  right  to 
change  specifications 
and  prices  without 
notice,  or  to  use  equip¬ 
ment  other  than  that 
specified. 

So  the  new  Hupmo¬ 
bile  keeps  faith  with 
Hupmobile  ideals.  It 
remains  the  same  won¬ 
drous  performer.  It 
will  continue  to  out¬ 
perform  the  multi -cyl¬ 
inders. 

See  The  New  Car; 
See  What  It  Does 

It  wears  a  new  dress.  It 
comes  to  you  with  new 
beauty,  new  style,  new 
luxury — which  no  other 
car  will  attain  for  a  year 
to  come. 

% 

Seethe  new  Hupmobile. 
Note  its  betterments. 
Check  its  performance 
against  other  cars—  cars 
that  have  more  cylinders 
or  cost  more  money. 

T  hat  is  your  one  sure 
way  of  proving  Hup¬ 
mobile  value. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation 

Detroit,  Michigan 


There's  a  GMC  for  every  need 


The  home  of  GMC  Truck*  ha*  long  been 

known  a*  “TRUCK  HEADQUARTERS." 

And  each  year  experienced  buyer*  in  increa*- 
in«  number*  turn  lo  our  factories  to  supply 
truck*  of  the  proper  si/e  and  type  to  meet  their 
particular  needs. 

GMC  truck*  *ie  practical  Truck*— they  are  right  in 
eloign,  right  in  construction  and  reasonable  in  price. 

Because  of  their  utter  simplicity  and  easv  accessibility. 

CMC  truck*  are  readily  understood  and  cared  for  by 
the  average  driver  and  when  given  reasonable  at¬ 
tention  render  consistent,  dependable  service  and 
operate  profitably. 

“Let  your  next  truck  be  a  GMC" 

Writ#  tojay  lor  m  ropy  a/  inlimlmg  kookltt  entillrj 
-OM  Som'i  Etpttitott.  **—  OlJSomkoJlkt  rifAf  ido*. 

v.„  York.  General  Motors  Truck  Company 

Bo,  I  on.  On.  of  I  hr  Urnt.  ol  ikt  Control  Motor.  Company 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


Tlifrc  ere  thousands  of  GMC  truck*  in  service  in  ell 
lines  of  business  throughout  the  world. 

ere  unexcelled  in  pulling  power,  dependebility, 
low  opereting  end  maintenance  coet.  Repeet  orders 
from  the  shrewdest  buyers  is  proof  of  their  quelity. 

Any  business  Urge  or  smell— requiring  motor  trucks* 
cen  come  with  confidence  to  TRUCK  HEADQUAR¬ 
TERS.  The  GMC  line  it  complete,  there  ere  ell  prac¬ 
tical  sires,  from  V4  ton  to  5  ton  cepecity — six  sires  in 
elL  Theft  j  a  CMC  for  every  need 

See  the  GMC  dealer  in  your  locality,  or  write  TRUCK 

HEADQUARTERS 


VOLGA  REFUGEES 

A  PICTURE  OF  THE  DISASTROUS  CIVILIAN  RETREAT  ACROSS  RUSSIA 


BY  ARTHUR  RUHL 


T  T  wi»  at  Astrakhan,  away  down  on  the  edge  of  Asia.  where  the  Volga  empties 
*  into  the  Caspian,  that  I  ran  into  m  of  Um  backwash  of  that  flood  of  humanity 
which  poured  eastward  across  Russia  from  Poland  and  Galicia  during  the  rrcat 
retreat  of  11*16.  This  particular  stream  had  flowed  across  the  Urals  and  down 
into  Turkestan  as  far  as  Tashkend— ulmoat  to  Bokhara.  Typhus  had  taken  half 
of  them  there  and  driven  the  rest  hack  into  Russia,  to  be  scattered  through  the 
villages  and  wheat  fields  of  the  lower  Volga. 

For  a  fortnight  we  had  been  sailing  down  the  great  river — a  steambual  full  of 
idle  people,  with  nothing  to  do  but  eat,  read  novels,  and  watch  the  view.  Some 
were  merely  making  a  trip  .(  It.  down  the  Volga  and  back  again,  to  Moscow  or 
Petrograd.  Others  were  bound  for  the  Caucasus,  which,  far  from  being  the  for¬ 
gotten  corner  we  often  fancy  it  at  home,  is  Russia's  favorite  vacation  place, 
where  those  who  can  afford  It  go  to  climb  mountains,  take  the  waters,  and 
generally  do  the  things  for  which  American*  go  to  Colorado  or  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  With  western  Europe  shut  off  by  war.  the  Caucasus  resorts  were 
crowded  now,  and  it  wa*  not  easy  even  to  get  a  place  on  the  Volga  boats. 

More  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  a  wall  of  sleeps  and  splendid  lazy  days, 
shut  us  away  from  the  west,  where  Brusiloff  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  offen¬ 
sive.  The  half-Asiatic  air  of  Astrakhan  made  the  war  seem  even  farther.  We 
drifted  through  the  blazing  hot  streets,  blinked  at  the  white  cathedral,  the 
Persian  mosque.  and  the  ancient  saw-tooth  Tatar  walls,  -lamed  our  hands  purple 
with  fresh  mulberries  from  the  dusty  trees  beside  an  irrigation  ditch,  and  then, 
ut  the  close  of  that  baking  day,  were  suddenly  brought  bock  to  reality  when  a 
big  ligh'er  swam  alongside,  jammed  with  these  people  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
war  a  minute  they  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  nearly  a  year  before. 

They  were  a  remnant  of  that  other  "grand  army”  which  dragged  eastward 
across  Russia  under  conditions  not  dissimilar  to  those  under  which  Napoleon’s 
much  smaller  army  retreated  from  Moscow.  Every  body  has  his  picture  of  that — 
enow,  crows,  broken  limbers,  frozen  men  and  horse* — the  last  of  the  half  million 
that  marched  to  conquer  Russia  and  staggered  back,  a  scant  twelve  thousand, 
across  the  Nicroen.  But  of  the  flight  of  thi*  civilian  army,  a  greater  tragedy, 
comparatively  little  i*  known  in  the  west.  It  was  forgotten  in  the  other  excite¬ 


ments  of  the  wpr.  and  for  us,  particularly.  In  the  nearness  and  understand- 
■Meres*  of  Belgium  Perhaps  the  easiest  way  for  American*  to  summarise  the 
story  i»  to  imagine  it  in  terms  of  Belgium -  imagine  all  the  Belgian  ''if*1'  really 
come  true — if  there  had  been  no  organized  relief,  if,  instead  of  living  in  densely 
populated  western  Europe,  the  Belgians  had  been  uprooted  and  strewn  across  a 
comparatively  empty  continent. 

The  Belgians  have  always  been  dose  to  friends.  When  Antwerp  fell  it  was 
only  a  few  hours'  walk  to  the  Dutch  frontier.  England  and  France,  with  every 
•ort  of  modern  charitable  machinery,  were  but  a  few  days  away.  Even  those 
who  remained  behind  had  at  least  their  own  roofs  to  cover  them  and  various 
•orts  of  relief,  presently,  including  our  own.  The  Russian  refugees  were  in  an 
utterly  different  situation.  Driven  from  their  homes,  they  journeyed  for  weeks 
sometime*  under  conditions  not  unlike  those  faced  by  our  own  forty-niners,  and 
then,  loaded  into  cattle  cars,  were  distributed  through  regions  which  might  be 
compared  to  Montana  or  British  Columbia  in  winter. 

There  were  still  echoes  of  it  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow— how  the  trains  jammed 
with  people,  already  weakened  by  weeks  of  tramping  and  lack  of  food,  started 
•cross  Russia  in  winter,  dropping  handfuls  along  the  way.  Fifty  would  be  as¬ 
signed  to  this  station,  a  hundred  to  that.  Doors  were  opened,  the  number 
counted  off.  the  train  started  again.  Sometimes  families  kept  together,  some¬ 
time*  not.  There  were  all  sorts  of  illnesses  on  these  trains,  paralyzed  old  women 
lying  in  the  cold  for  days,  unable  to  move.  Hands  and  feet  were  frozen;  people 
died  where  they  lay.  These  things  happened,  not  because  anybody  willed  it  or 
wished  It.  but  because  there  was  no  plan,  no  means  to  carry  out  a  plan  if  there 
had  been  one — no  other  way. 

The  beginnings  of  this  flight  of  civilian  fugitives  I  had  seen  myself  the  year 
before  as  we  followed  the  advancing  Austro.llungarian  army  up  into  Breat- 
Litovsk.  All  one  day  we  drove  past  a  line  of  peasant  carts — peasants  just  like 
three  now  meeting  us  at  A;trakhan.  but  sifted  through  the  military  net  some¬ 
how — creaking  past  us.  westward,  back  to  tlieir  homes.  ftrest-I.itovsk  itself,  a 
city  of  fifty  thousand,  was  merely  smoking  walls,  and  all  those  people  were 
scattered  somewhere  over  behind  that  curtain  of  dust  and  smoke  in  the  cast. 


was  a  aign  of  respectability.  That  gone.  they  were 
nothing.  The  Government  bought  horses  at  cer¬ 
tain  places,  and  these  stations  were  crowded  with 
them — tired  horses  trying  to  pick  up  a  little  gras, 
from  the  trampled  ground.  Those  .stations  were 
littered,  too,  with  abandoned  carts,  the  iron  ports 
taken  away,  wheels  lying  separately.  There  were 
thousands  of  them— the  plain  was  gray  with  carts. 

A'o  Time  to  Bury  Dead 

A  FARMER  whose  cattle  had  been  drowned  in  one 
of  the  Minsk  marshes  when  n  -niiilr-n  nrili-r  bmt 


- of  the  Minsk  marshes,  when  a  sudden  order  had 

come  to  clear  the  road,  had  saved  one  horse — ”a 
little  shaggy  horse,  ten  years  old.  but  active.  In 
Roslavl  a  man  permitted  him  to  live  in  his  bath¬ 
house.  He  was  going  to  stay  there  with  his  hone 
and  drive  a  cab."  In  Saratov  I  myself  ran  aero— 
just  such  a  man.  He  drove  me  across  town  from 
the  station  and  confided.  In  the  <|uaint,  talkative 
way  of  the  Russian  itvoschik,  that  he  was  a  refugee 
from  Warsaw.  Many  of  the  cabmen  with  whom 
one  wrangles  these  days  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd 
very  likely  have  similar  histories  and  before  the  war 
had  farms  of  their  own. 

There  were  relief  stations,  but  they  were  a  drop 
in  the  bucket — a  pail  of  milk  sometimes  for  u  regi¬ 
ment  of  hungry  babies.  The  fugitives,  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  where  they  sometimes  scorched  their  bare¬ 
foot  overnight  with  their  own  tires,  drinking  any 
sort  of  water,  living  on  half-cooked  vegetables,  come 
down  with  all  sorts  of  disease*.  There  were  typhoid, 
rheumatism,  dysentery,  among  the  children  scarla¬ 
tina.  In  a  sort  01  panic  fear  of  being  lo*t  the  people 
from  different  neighborhood*  tried  to 
keep  together,  yet  continually  were  sepa¬ 
rated.  A  mun  went  to  wait  in  a  bread 
line,  and  his  friends  forgot  him.  A 
mother  got  off  the  train  to  fill  her  tea- 
kettle  from  the  hot-water  tank,  which  i« 
a  fixture  at  every  Russian  station,  and 
the  train  w-ent  off  without  her.  In  the 
^  American  elfche  in  Petrograd  1  saw  a 

little  boy  who  had  boon  lost  in  just  that 
way.  There  was  another  at  the  Em- 
m  batsy  — a  droll,  solemn,  soft-hearted 
youngster  who  spent  his  spare  time  copy- 
ing  headlines  out  of  the  American  news¬ 
paper*.  He  couldn't  understand  a  word 
of  English,  but  would  carefully  ropy  the 
letter*  and  then  bring  you  the  paper 
•  ith  MMskil  the  pleased  air  »••* 
which  a  dog  will  lay  at  your  feet  some- 
thing  he  ha*  dug  op 

»  .  They  were  trying  to  make  him  wart  J 

and  sent  him  one  day  with  a  letter  to 
the  branch  office  a  few  block*  away.  The 
letter  did  not  arrive,  and  they  found  he- 
had  given  it  to  the  policeman  on  the  cor- 
net  The  first  sight  of  that  long,  brown 
coat  and  sword  had  overpowered  him. 
and  he  had  turned  over  the  letter  at  once 
r  There  musl  lie  hundreds,  thousands  of 

•uch  cases.  No  records  to  go  to,  little 
chance  of  tracing  them  until  the  wnr  i» 
over.  The  fear  of  being  left  behind  pur 
sued  them  even  with  their  sick  and  dead. 
FA  eg  do  no f  bury,  hut: 

— Dig  Aides  for  the  dead,  a*  f Ae  peas. 
anf*  sop. 

mf  nothing  except  the  bundlet  at  her  feet  —  /fern use  if  is  without  the  require 

A gm «.  Surely  such  an  net  is  not  a  burial. 
In  the  dapfinir,  at  the  stopping  plum. 
i  out  of  her  hoi.  or  from  the  at  the  relief  and  medical  points,  fAcp: 

Mh  t«b.  Are  beef  rlotheo  II  Ale  A  — Conrral  Ihrir  corpses,  fearing  tAnt  lAiy 
rtt  mi  then.  .  .  .  The  very  fast.  mop  be  delayed  bp  formula res  : 


H/irn  they  were  put  ainore  at  baratoe  the  refugee ■  arranged  thru  parka  along  ti 
track  to  airail  patiently  the  train  that  sometime  iroulrl  come  along  and  lake  them 


With  them,  a*  it  happened,  was  the  Moscow  Jour¬ 
nalist  Doroshevitch,  whose  story,  written  in  his 
curious  style,  every  phrase  a  separate  paragraph, 
bridge*  the  gap  between  what  !  saw  then  and  was 
seeing  now  at  Astrakhan.  This  i*  a  part  of  the  story : 

IIV  are  by  no  means  a  rmel  people. 

Hut  dreadfully  rmel  I  hinge  happen  in  our  rounlry. 
lie  ran  make  penal  servitude  into  hell, 
and  life  info  penal  servitude 

All  thank s  to  our  inability  to  take 
measures  in  tints. 

The  tendency  to  delay. 

To  delay  fatally. 

Always,  and  in  everything. 

It  had  been  decided  In  the  fare  of  the  / 

asfonisAinp  invasion  of  the  enemy  to  ^ g 

leave  for  him  a  deeeri. 

That  is  the  business  of  the  war  chiefs. 

Our  business,  ike  Assises*  of  Ike  re* r.  I 

tens  to  organise  the  rereption  of  then 
millions  nf  people  who  hare  been  dr - 
priced  of  every  thing  in  order  that  the 
enemy  may  be  beaten. 

Obviously  the  movement  of  the  fugi¬ 
tives  from  their  rillapes  did  not  begin  yes. 
terday.  ft  is  fAe  ninfA.  the  tenth  week: 

— That  they  have  been  on  the  road. 

It  is  the  fourth  month  since  they 
etorled—amd  only  m  is  Ike 
of  Mogilev: 

— Are  they  building  barrackef 
Thie  elemental  movement 
Has  mors  than  human  strength  could 
manage.  . 

To  save  all  from  disease  teas  impossible 
But  we  could  hare  discounted  this  ^ 

ntotemenf. 

Could  hare  reckoned: 

—When  and  where  the  fugitives 
would  be. 

The  distance  such  and  such.  A  horse 
In  a  day  can  do  so  much. 

This  is  a  "train  problem ,"  the  sari  that 
pupils  in  the  first  class  in  school  work  This  peasant  mother  has 

ont.  .  ,  . 

—From  "The  Way  of  the  Cross." 

Doroshevitch  traveled  westward  through  the  woman  has  tu 
refugee  stream  at  Just  about  the  time  that  we  were  bottom  of  asm, 
traveling  eastward.  I  wrote  then  of  the  “dust  of  »Ae  An.  hidden 
the  great  retreat,"  and  it  ia  almost  like  having  a  To  the  last.  I 
man  call  to  you  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 

to  find  him  writing  also  of  the  dust,  of  “gray  carts  r  « - 

and  people,  like  visions,  that  came  on"— “du*t  like 
a  wall,  in  which  you  travel  as  in  smoke,  as  in  a 
dense  fog." 

•  There  was.  we  learn  from  him,  one  plan— fugi-  FIB 
fives  were  to  be  forced  to  go  a*  far  a*  they  could 
With  their  own  horses.  The  streams  were  shunted  Q 
down  this  road,  down  that,  until,  finally,  trains  could 
take  up  the  remnant  and  carry  it  farther  east. 

Under  their  dust  clouds  these  streams  pushed  slowly  UdB^L 

eastward,  consuming  everything,  like  locusts.  They 

•ut  trees  for  fire,  dug  up  the  peasants’  potatoes; 

where  they  had  passed  there  was  not  even  grass 

left  Their  carts  were  piled  and  hung  with  the  OmJ 

siraneem  things— sometimes  th-y  would  l-e  carry- 

l*g  «*-•*  -e  ■»'  •»  iron  e— f  «».  «  .t  ••:«»***  ’  » 

thing  they  could  bring  away. 

Often  behind  the  carts  i«  tied  on  a  l’lrmifse  cA-iir. 

They  had  been  proud  of  this  chair. 

— It  had  Bren  fAeir  chair  for  guests. 

~-1‘r *  e-ds  •  get  at^g  ••**  —  -•  '*»•»  *  — <  fflSIillw 

They  had  Viennese  chairs.  Thors  wasn't  an  i:ba 

t  ud  .lee,  ••  «*»  -  — s-d  jJ 

af/nrfp  along  the  rsid  in  cold  and  hunger  they  curry 
these  chair »  with  them  a»: 

Their  most  precious  possession.  .  .  .  Suddenly 
amid  the  gray  lines  are  seen — bright  patches.  Drum  Iron I 

Peasant  women  came  along  in  bright  new  shawls.  a  place.  I  ml 


Ornamental,  sumptuous.  .  .  .  H  ilA  such  tired  and 
ournfnl  faces  and  yet  dressed  in  their  festival 

tthes - This  is  Ike  most  dreadful  of  all. 

The sc  people  h  •  r#  come  to  the  very  last. 
Everything  else  has  been  worn  oat;  it  has  all  gone 
mgs.  rAanpfd  to  fatter*. 

/t»d  at  the  last  stopping  place  the  peasant 


%*  •  .11 
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OUR  CHALLENGE  TO  GERMANY 

THE  REAL  ISSUE:  WORLD  DEMOCRACY  OR  WORLD  ABSOLUTISM 

BY  FRANKLIN  H.  G!  D  DING S 

niirDwn  or  ■- viu».i  i'D  ntr  mwtobt  or  «  imuistion  ix  roU'Mili  i».vi««rn 


Diplomatic  relation*  between  thr  United  sutn 
and  Germany  arc  broken  and  we  face  all  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  (hut  kind  of  war  which.  sine*  Ihc  first  of 
August.  11*11.  Europe  haa  endured,  because  (He  lime 
hud  come  when  our  Government  wa«  forced  to  rhooe. 
between  di-mi.-lnic Count  von  Bernitorff  and  putting 
the  United  Stale*  out  of  business  aa  a  sovereign  and 
Independent  nation. 

Thin  la  the  blunt  way  of  deacrlbtnir  the  mud  criti¬ 
cal  situation  that  ha*  ari-en  in  our  history  aince 
the  Civil  War,  and  of  stating  a  problem  in  moral 
reaponaibihty  which  tranaernda  any  interest  that  haa 
oniciiited  the  thouirht*  of  men  aince  Attila,  the  Hun. 
“in  driven  back  from  advanced  positions  in  western 
civiltration.  but.  unfortunately,  not  out  of  it. 

A rurry  denials  of  these  propositions  by  German 
sympathizers  need  not  detain  us  Inircmoua  argu- 
mvntation  from  Iciral  technicalitlea  to  the  conclusion 
that  Germany  la  not  the  only  power  in  the  world  that 
liua  Invaded  neutral  rlirht*  may  strain  lntere*t  d  let* 
tunte  mind*  after  the  war  I*  over.  The  American 
people,  by  and  Inrtre.  are  neither  academic  nor  in¬ 
different  to  moral  issue*.  They  are  hard-working, 
right-minded,  law  abiding  men  and  women.  They 
desire  to  know  the  essential  facts  with  wh'ch  w*  now 
have  to  deal.  They  want  the  truth,  stark  and  con¬ 
crete.  They  may  be  trusted  to  render  a  ju*t  verdict 
when  the  case  is  fully  and  fairly  before  them,  and 
when  the  verdict  is  rendered  they  will  relentlessly 
execute  il. 

What.  then,  i*  this  stark,  concrete  truth’  What 
arc  the  essential  fact*  upon  which  American  judg¬ 
ment  must  rest  and  American  action  turn?  Why  i* 
thia  nation,  so  long  secure  and  comfortable  in  II* 
detachment  from  old-world  feuda.  now  drawn  into 
the  most  gigantic  struggle  that  ha*  devastated  civili¬ 
zation,  and  involved,  for  all  time  to  come,  in  world 
puliticd  of  gigantic  il;m«n»ioni»? 

The  answer  is  twofold. 

Fir*t,  the  United  States  is  once  more  compelled  to 
reassert,  defend,  and  reestablish  that  independence 
which  the  Colonies  asserted  in  1776  and  won  by  rev¬ 
olutionary  war;  which  the  newly  constituted  United 
States  reasserted  and  reestablished  in  the  War  of 
1812;  and  which  the  States  that  adhered  to  the  Union 
reconstituted  and  fortified  through  civil  war  from 
18C1  to  IBC5.  The  German  Government  ha*  had 
the  effrontery  to  prescribe  to  the  United  States 
Government  the  course  of  action  which  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  safely  pursue  by  grace  of  Hi*  Imperial 
Majesty. 

Second,  the  United  States  is  compelled  by  world 
events  to  place  itself  in  a  position  end  in  readiness 
yet  again  to  assert  and  defend  its  sovereignty  and 
independence  in  the  near  future.  Whatever  may- 
have  been  the  remoter  causes  of  the  Kuropean  War. 
whoever  may  have  boon  most  guilty  in  beginning  it. 
it  immediately  beenme.  it  is  now.  and  it  will  continue 
to  be.  a  life  and  death  struggle  between  militarist 
absolutism  on  the  one  hand.  and.  on  (he  other  hand, 
governments  that  are  constituted  by  and  are  respon¬ 
sible  to  electorates  which  actually  hold  uncoerced 
elections.  The  fact  that  Russia  is,  for  the  purposes 
-  fin*  J 


of  the  present  war.  allied  with  the  essentially  demo¬ 
cratic  states  beclouds  the  issue  only  for  mind*  that 
were  l»>rn  befuddled 

If  militarist  absolutism  should  so  far  be  victorious 
as  to  ilestroy  France  and  England,  the  United  States 
would  thenceforth  be  the  only  first-class  power  in  the 
world  denying  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  pro¬ 
claiming  the  doctrine  that  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  so  far  from  being  a 
creation  of  government.  I*  antecedent  to  govern¬ 
ment.  and  I*  its  moral  justification  This  Is  what  I* 
meant  by  men  like  Mr.  Klihu  Root  when  they  soy  that 
Frarce  and  England  are  fighting  our  battle  for  us. 
To  argue  the  point  o\**much  with  those  who  deny 
it  IS  a  waste  of  words-  Those  who  can’t  see  it, 
or  wont  see  it.  af.er  all  that  has  happened  in  the 
last  t»o  years  and  a  half,  would  not  believe  if 
the  Kaiser,  ia  hi*  most  resplendent  armor,  addreased 
"My  People”  from  the  eastern  portico  of  the 
National  CapitoL 

By  what  proof  do  we  kaow  that  the  sovereignty 
ami  the  independence  of  the  United  States  are  now 
challenged  by  the  German  Imper.al  Government? 

In  the  days  immediately  preceding  the  sink  ng  of 
the  /..ntisi*  on  her,last  voyage  from  the  port  of 
New  York,  advertisements  appeared  in  various  daily 
newspaper*  warning  American  citizen*  not  to  take 
passage  on  that  boat  because  her  doom  had  been  de¬ 
creed.  Those  advertisement*  were  not  inserted  by 
the  American  Government  nor  by  the  owner*  of  the 
vessel.  They  were  put  forth  by  the  German  Em¬ 
bassy.  No  representation  in  the  matter  was  made  to 
the  Department  of  Slate.  T>e  art'oa  was  a  pkee  of 
unprecedented  impudence  and  insolence.  It  should 
have  been  met  by  an  instant  demand  upon  Berlin  for 
an  instant  retraction  and  apology. 

Those  who  profess  to  believe  that  no  insult  was 
intended  ignore  antecedent  fact*.  More  than  three 
month*  before.  Germany  had  given  notice  to  the 
world  that  she  would  sink  merchant  vessel*  on  the 
high  sea*  without  safeguarding  the  lire*  of  innocent 
passenger*,  and  our  Government,  on  February  10. 
had  warned  the  German  Ira  penal  Government  that 
if  the  German  naval  force*,  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
claimed  policy,  should  "dettroy  any  merchant  ve*  *1 
of  the  United  State*  or  cause  the  deaih  of  A  meric  n 
r  tizens  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  be 
constrained  to  hold  the  Imperial  German  Government 
to  a  strict  accountability  for  such  act*  of  their  naval 
authorities,  and  to  take  any  steps  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  to  safeguard  American  live*  and  prop¬ 
erty.  and  to  secure  to  American  citiien*  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  acknowledged  right*  on  the  high  seas." 

"Safeguarding  Our  Citizens  ”? 

jt  a  swift  succession  of  lawle*  brutalities  Ger¬ 
many  gave  us  her  reaction  to  this  warning.  The 
passenger  steamer  Falaba  was  torpedoed  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  submarine  on  March  28.  and  an  American  citi¬ 
zen  was  killed.  On  April  28  a  German  aeroplane 
attacV'd  and  crippled  the  American  vessel  C ***!»?. 
On  May  1  the  American  vr-sel  Gmlfigkt  was  torpr- 
docti  and  sunk  by  a  German  submarine,  and  more 


American*  were  killed.  On  May  7.  a*  hail  Wen  de¬ 
creed,  the  /.iiKifMKii!  wa*  torpedo*  d  and  sunk  by  a 
German  submarinr.  Among  more  than  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  victims  were  more  than  one  hundred  Americana, 
including  women  and  children.  A  plainer  defiance 
of  one  government  by  another  could  not  lie  devised  by 
any  ingenuity,  and  the  defiance  continued.  Mr.  Wilaon 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  German  Gov- 
eminent  upon  these  atrocities  and  on  May  16  wrote 
that  "the  Imperial  German  Government  will  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  Gov'ernment  of  the  United  Slate*  to  omit  any 
word  or  any  act  nece-sary  to  thr  performance  of  ita 
.acred  duty  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  United 
State*  and  its  citizens,  and  of  safeguarding  their 
freu  nereis.-  and  enjoyment."  The  correspondence  led 
to  nothing  beyond  a  conviction  in  the  German  mind 
that  Washington  undoubtedly  would  not  "omit  any 
word."  but  that  no  far  a*  "any  act”  came  In  for 
consideration  the  United  State*  might  safely  Ih< 
treated  a*  a  negligible  factor  in  the  international 
situation. 

That  at  least  was  what  happened.  Torpedoing* 
continued.  Eleven  American  citizens  were  killed 
when  I  he  Armenia*  was  sunk  on  June  28.  By  mere 
good  lick  the  great  transatlantic  steamer,  the  Or - 
rfnna,  escaped  nineteen  days  later  becuuse  a  shot 
missed.  On  August  I#  the  Arabic  was  destroyed 
wtth  further  loss  of  American  live*.  By  thin  time 
sign,  of  American  anger  (outside  of  the  District  uf 
Columbia!  were  beginning  to  In1  ominous,  and  the 
German  ambassador  at  Washington,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  advised  his  Government  that  such  a  course 
would  he  exped  ent,  gave  to  our  Government  a  formal 
pledge  that  "liner*  will  not  lie  sunk  by  our  submarines 
without  warning  and  without  providing  for  the  safety 
of  the  lives  of  noneombatants,  provided  that  the 
liner*  do  not  try  to  recape  or  to  offer  resistance.” 

The  Worm  Begins  to  Turn! 

EVERTHELESS.  they  were.  On  September  30 
the  Persia  was  sunk  and  an  American  citizen, 
an  official  of  the  United  States,  perished.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  7  a  submarine  bearing  the  Austrian  (lag  sank 
the  Ancona  in  the  Mediterranean  with  u  murderous 
brutality  only  less  successful  than  that  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Lumt’ina.  This  time  nine  more  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  were  sent  to  their  death.  Finally,  on 
March  24.  1»16.  a  Channel  ferryboat,  the  Sussex. 
heavily  freighted  with  passengers,  was  deliberately 
torpedoed,  and.  among  other  victims,  many  women 
and  children  were  drowned. 

Thereupon  the  American  Government,  again  pro¬ 
testing.  on  April  ID  notified  the  Imperial  German 
Government  that  if  these  inhuman  practice*  did  not 
immediately  cease  diplomatic  relation*  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  would  be  broken.  The 
language  of  this  note  is  explicit.  The  u*e  of  sub¬ 
marine*  for  the  de»truetion  of  enemy  commerce,  it 
sav*.  is  necessarily,  because  of  the  character  of  the 
vessel*  employed  and  the  methods  of  attack,  “utterly 
incompatible  with  the  principles  of  humanity,  the 
long-established  and  incontrovertible  rights  of  neu¬ 
trals  and  the  sacred  immunities  of  noneombatants.” 


8  C  O  /.  LI  KITS  ir  K  E  K  I.  Y 


Here  is  a  slate  me  at  of  principle  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  return,  The  explicit  warning  wa«  this: 

“Unless  the  Imperial  Government  shall  now  imme¬ 
diately  declare  and  effect  an  abandonment  of  it* 
p resent  methods  of  submarine  warfare  against  pas¬ 
senger-  and  freight-carrying  vessels,  the  Government 
of  the  United  Slates  can  have  no  choice  but  to  sever 
diplomatic  relation* 
with  the  German 
Empire  altogether” 

The  reply  of  the 
Imperial  Govern- 
ment  to  this  warning 
was  a  flat  denial 
that  the  Imperial 
Government  had 
ever  given  any 
pledge  as  to  the 
safety  of  "enemy 
merchant  vessels” 
within  the  "war 
lone."  With  regard 
to  these  it  said:  “No 
assurances  have  ever 
been  given  to  the 
Government  of  the 
United  States." 

In  extenuation  of 
this  denial  it  has 
been  maintained  by 
pro-Germans  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  German 
Government  that  its 
plrdgr  hud  referred 
only  to  "liners"  not 
in  the  war  xone. 

Proper  contempt  for 
any  such  white- 
livered  apology  for 
u  masterful  empire 
was  manifested  promptly.  A  German  submarine  ap¬ 
peared  In  American  waters  and  on  Sunday.  October 
H,  sank  live  freighters  and  one  passenger  liner  out¬ 
side  the  three-mile  limit.  Sljort  warning  was  given 
in  the-c  cases,  and  passengers  and  crews  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  get  away  in  lifeboats.  The  liner  was  the 
.SVe/dniNO,  a  British  passenger  steamer  bound  from 
Halifax  to  New  York,  and  carrying  a  crew  of  sixty- 
seven  and  ninety-seven  passengers,  among  whom 
were  many  women  und  children  and  a  number  of 
American  cttlxrns.  Set  adrift  over  forty  miles  from 
the  nearest  land,  they  were  rescued  by  an  American 
lorpedo-tioat  destroyer.  This  was  complete  and  con¬ 
clusive  defiance.  It  was  insolent  deflancv.  Had  Ger¬ 
many  reed  veil  such  insolence  from  any  power  on 
earth  she  would  have  begun  war  against  the  insulter 
within  twenty-four  hours:  that  is  as  certain  as  any¬ 
thing  In  human  affairs  can  be;  hut  the  United  States, 
Germany  presumes!,  would  continue  to  forbear  and 
to  lie  patient.  The  United  State*  did. 

Germany  Play*  Tag  uith  V a 

HEN  a  sinister  thing  happened.  Credulous  souls, 
loath  to  think  III  even  of  a  Hohenxollrrn.  saw  in  It 
evidence  that  "Germany  was  coming  to  her  senses.” 
Men  that  understood  Germany  knew  it  to  be  a  pre 
monition  of  evil.  The  Imperial  Government  sent  yet 
another  note,  renewing  Us  original  promise,  subject, 
however,  like  a  railroad  time  table,  to  immediate 
cancellation  without  warning,  to  keep  Us  submarine 
warfare,  both  within  and  beyond  the  war  lone, 
within  the  llmita  and  restraints  imposed  by  existing 
international  law.  Scoffer*  discovered  a  third  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  action.  Submarine  warfare  had 
failed,  they  said.  Having  no  more  to  gain  by  it. 
Germany  might  just  as  well  be  good  as  not.  We  now 
know  that  the  interpretation  which  took  evil  intent 
for  granted  was  the  true  one.  Germany  had  lost 
half  or  more  of  her  original  fleet  of  submarines.  A 
larger  fleet  of  more  powerful  craft  must  be  built, 
and  time  was  of  the  essence  of  the  exigency.  At  the 
cheap  price  of  scraps  of  paper  Germany  obtained  the 
time;  end  when  its  months  were  fulfilled,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  felt  ready  for  one  last  mad 
effort  to  strangle  the  tight  little  home  isle  of  her 
most  formidable  enemy,  she  flung  off  the  mask,  ad¬ 
mitted  in  so  many  words  that  she  had  made  pledge* 
only  to  gain  time,  gave  warning  that  she  would  re¬ 
gard  them  as  she  had  regarded  her  obligations  to 
Belgium,  and  rubbed  it  in  by  graciously  permitting 
the  United  State*  to  send  one  boat  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  once  a  week,  if  it  should  seem  worth  while! 

This  story  ho*  been  recounted  here  in  Us  essential 
detail*  because  the  time  has  come  when  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  American  people  to  know  these  details, 
to  fix  them  indelibly  in  the  mind,  and  by  means  of 
them  to  understand  the  full  gravity  of  the  situation 
which  confronted  our  Government  until  Count  von 
Bcrnstorff  received  his  passports.  An  independent 
.sovereign  nation  cannot  take  permission  from  any 
power  on  earth  so  long  as  its  own  conduct  is  li» 
abiding,  and  when  It  has  told  any  power  on  earth 
that  pledges  must  be  kept  or  diplomatic  relations 
be  -evened  the  threat  must  he  fulfilled.  The  record 
is  grave,  the  case  is  clear,  the  decision  inevitable. 


Of  those  not  inconsiderable  groups  of  good  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  have  not  ardently  taken  sides  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  struggle  a  large  proportion,  it  is  probable, 
have  been  neutral  “in  thought  and  in  word"  as  we!! 
as  in  deed,  because  quite  honestly  thev  have  sup- 
posed  that  Great  Britain  ha*  as  ruthless!)*  destroyed 
•ome  freedom  or  other  of  the  seas  as  Germany  has 
destroyed  merchant  shipping;  and 
have  believed  that  Great  Britain's 
attempt  to  starve  an  entire  people, 
including  noncombatants,  justified 
any  reprisal,  lawful  or  unlawful, 
by  Germany,  and  that  the  most 
brutal  reprisal  is  not  more  dread¬ 
ful  than  a  deliberately  inflicted 
slow  starvation  of  babies. 

Uon  and  this  be- 
to  be  menial  products 
into  existence  and 
can  survive  only  in  minds  that  are 
not  fully  informed  about  certain 
very  important  matters,  or  that, 
being  informed,  are  not  capable  of 
straight  thinking.  They  are  con¬ 
clusions  that  cannot  be  entertained 
by  educated  person*  whose  intel¬ 
lectual  machinery  is  in  normal 
repair  and  running  order.  There¬ 
fore.  just  at  it  has  been  necessary 
to  put  before  American  reader*  the 
details  of  Germany's  "dare”  to  the 
United  State*  to  make  war  upon 
her.  it  i*  necessary  to  explain  to 
this  same  right-minded  and  patri¬ 
otic  reader  why  and  how  it  is  that 
the  notions  now  before  us  arc  alto¬ 
gether  untenable. 

What.  then,  b  the  freedom  of  the 
seas*  Technically,  it  i.  a  highly 
specific  right  constituted  of  count¬ 
less  assumptions,  agreements,  custom*,  treaties,  and 
..-mentions  This  is  not  the  pla.e  to  define,  much 
less  to  describe  it.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  it  In  non¬ 
technical  terms  that  it  Is  the  right  of  neutral  traders 
and  passenger*  to  voyage  securely  upon  the  hirh 
■eas  upon  their  lawful  errands  and  occasions  in 
limes  of  war  as  in  time*  of  pcwce.  subject,  howeier, 
to  such  limitations  as  hate  been  recognised  in  the 
international  law  existing  ut  the  beginning  of  ho*, 
lihtir*.  Of  these  limitations  the  most  embracing  one 
is  blockade,  and  a  blockade  Is  lawful  if  it  hat  been 
proclaimed  and  enforced  The  fact  that  a  block.de 
works  hardships  to  neutral  commerce  ns  well  ns  to 
the  blockaded  belligerent  doee  not  In  the  alightcl 
degree  affect  the  right  fulness  of  the  blorkadc. 

Fundamental  limitations  .mpomd  upon  belliger¬ 
ent*  are.  the  requirements  of  adequate  warning,  by 
visit  and  search  or  otherwise,  and  of  adequate  safe- 
guarding  of  the  lives  of  noncomhatants  when  bel¬ 
ligerents  overhaul  and  dispose  of  veaarts  suspected 
of  being  ware  raft,  or  of  cargoes  suspected  of  being 
contraband.  It  Is  to  these  essential  and  constituent 
rights  entering  into  the  “freedom  of  the  seas”  that 


ing  them  It  b  not  absurd  to 
assume  that  to  the  average  American  the  phrase 
“freedom  of  the  sea*”  does  not  suggest  law  or  inter¬ 
national  law  at  all.  It  sets  going  in  his  thinking 
apparatus  a  train  of  ideas  upon  commercial  oppor¬ 
tunities.  He  has  a  notion  perhaps  that  most  of  the 
commercial  opoortunitirs  hare  been  bagged  by  Great 
Britain,  and  that  she  holds  them  by  the  strong  arm 


of  her  fleet.  A  practical  freedom  of  the  sea*,  he  im¬ 
agines.  is  impossible  or  of  doubtful  possibility  if 
any  one  naval  power  rule*  the  *cn*  in  time  of  war. 
He  finds  himself  wondering,  therefore,  whether  he 
ought  not  to  sympathirc  u  little  bit  with  Germany', 
effort  to  contest  Britain's  sea  power  and,  in  particu- 
Ur.  whether  he  ought  not  to  palliate  Germany's  use 
of  the  submarine  in  her  attempt  to  starve  Great 
Britain,  at  least  so  long  as  Great  Britain,  by  block¬ 
ade,  starves  Germany. 

Possibly  the  Imperial  German  Government  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  could  uppeal  to  this  kind  of  thinking 
in  America  and  was  not  merely  Insulting  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  when,  in  its  note  of  May  5  lust,  it  expressed 
regret  “that  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  extends  with  such 
fervor  to  the  unhappy  victims  of  submarine  warfare, 
are  not  extended  with  the  same  warmth  of  feeling  to 
the  civilian  population  of  Germony.” 

Shall  We  Submit  to  Anarchy,* 

T  is  exactly  at  this  point  that  thinking  jumps  the 
track  or  stays  on.  Straight  thinking  will  not  forgot 
that  whatever  rights  Great  Britain  may  have  vio¬ 
lated  (and  there  are  chapters  in  our  history  which 
have  to  do  with  our  reactions  to  that  matter),  and 
whatever  land  grabbing  she  may  have  attempted 
and  achieved.  Great  Britain  first  and  last  ha#  done 
more  than  any  other  power  in  the  world  to  create 
safety  and  opportunity  upon  the  high  seas  by  de- 
•troying  piracy;  and  straight  thinking  understafids 
that  if  piracy,  or  lawlessness,  or  anarchy,  by  what¬ 
ever  name  called,  is  again  to  work  it*  will  upon  the 
ocean,  all  of  that  practical  freedom  of  the  sea*  which 
interests  the  nonlrgal  American  mind,  and  which  has 
made  possible  the  enormous  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  developments  of  a  century,  will  once  more 
lie  annihilated. 

So  the  issue  is  squarely  drawn.  Great  Britain  has 
not  been  uni™,  but  Great  Britain  stand*  for  law  on 
the  high  tea*  and  fight*  for  it.  Germany  ia  not 
the  only  wicked  empire  in  history,  but  Germany 
runt  amuck,  and  proclaim*  u  freedom  of  the  sen* 
which  is  anarchy,  pure  and  simple.  Seeing  thi*  la- 
»oe  clearly,  we  need  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
further  what  is  wrong  with  the  argument  that  the 
starvation  of  noncombatanta  in  Germany  Is  at  in¬ 
defensible  a*  the  drowning  of  noncombatant  paa- 
■enifrr*  that  have  not  been  given  a  chance  for  their 
live*.  Germany  hat  the  option  to  save  her  woman 
and  children  by  surrender.  She  it  not  denied  quarter 

The  old  rule  of  International  law  require*  that 
vessels  overhauled  on  the  high  seas  .hall  have 
the  option  to  surrender,  and  that  Innocent  live,  shall 
then  be  safeguarded.  The  German  submarine  war¬ 
fare  denies  these  options.  It  is  war  without  quarter 
The  mind  that  cannot  see  the  difference  between 
these  two  thing*,  when  once  they  have  been  brought 
to  attention,  is  a  mind  with  which  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  argue. 

Happily,  ih>  obtuse  a  mind  is  exceptional.  The 
mind  of  the  American  people  has  been  clear  on  this 
point  from  the  lierinnlng.  Historically  and  by 
political  principle,  above  all.  morally  and  idealisti¬ 
cally.  this  nation  is  committed  to  maintenance  of  law 

upon  the  sea.  We 
took  an  honorable 
part  In  holplng  to 
clear  the  aeas  of 
piracy.  In  the  War 
of  1812  we  fought 
for  the  rlghu  of 
neutrals  and  the 
lawful  Immunities  of 
American  seamen. 
In  the  Civil  War  and 
after,  and  even  on 
such  exciting  oc¬ 
casions  as  the  Trent 
affair  and  the  raids 
of  the  Alabama,  we 
strove  to  keep  punc¬ 
tiliously  within  the 
requirements  of  in¬ 
ternational  law.  We 
shall  not  break  with 
so  glorious  and  hon¬ 
orable  a  record  now. 

But  in  the  future, 
what?  Shall  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  stand  before 
the  world  in  the 
coming  years,  as  for 
more  than  a  century 
we  have  stood,  in 
fearless  and  clear- 
visioned  defense  of 
lawful  liberty?  Or. 
have  we  had  our  day?  Have  we  shot  our  bolt' 
Have  wc  discovered  that  our  experiment  in  gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  safe¬ 
guarded  by  a  fearless  national  independence,  is, 
after  all,  not  worth  powder  and  shot?  Have 
the  sons  of  the  patriot*  grown  soft,  and  have 
our  later  immigrant*  (Continued  on  y«i yr  “)) 
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The  lion,  domra  Mellon  tierard.  retailed 
railed  State*  Ambauador  lo  t.rrmmng 


the  American  not*  of  April  19.  t»l«.  refers.  The 
methods  of  submarine  warfare  upon  enemy  com- 
mere*,  it  ia  there  declared,  are 
“utterly  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  humanity,  the  long- 
established  and  incoe  Uovertible 
right*  of  neutrals,  and  the  sacred 
immunities  of  noneombaUnts.” 

What  freedom  of  the  tea*,  then, 
has  Great  Britain  ruthlessly  de¬ 
stroyed  at  Germany  ha*  ruthlessly 
destroyed  neutral  property,  neu¬ 
tral  live#,  and  the  live*  of  noncom¬ 
batant#?  The  answer  flatly  is, 
none  whatever.  Great  Britain  hat 
done  act*  alleged  to  be  lawless,  but 
they  have  been  act#  against  prop¬ 
erty.  not  against  life-  They  could 
be  compensated  by  damage*.  She 
has  at  all  time*  acknowledged  the 
binding  obligation  of  international 
law.  and  has  proclaimed  her  readi¬ 
ness  to  abide  by  its  verdicts.  And 
when  the  verdict  ha*  gone  against 
her.  as  in  the  Alabama  case,  she 
has  paid  up  '  > 

Is  this  a  bit  of  technicality? 

Grant  that  in  part  it  is.  And 
grant  that  a  majority  of  Americans 
live  at  a  distance  from  seaports, 
are  not  engaged  in  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  and  are  not  directly  inter-  Count  Johann  r on  BernetorlT.  former 
ested  in  legal  technicalities,  or  Herman  Ambassador  to  the  United  State s 
even  in  American  traditions  affec*- 


THE  NEXT  FOUR  YEARS 


DURING  the  next  four  years  it  will 
he  necessary  for  this  nation  to  do 
a  good  deal  of  thinking  about  military 
and  naval  policy.  We  shall  have  to 
think  of  it,  not  in  terms  of  past  per¬ 
formance.  but  in  terms  of  present  ac¬ 
complishment  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
We  shall  have  to  think  of  it  in  terms, 
not  of  dollars  and  cents  only,  but  of  gen¬ 
eral  service  by  individuals.  Personally, 
we  may  or  may  not  be  among  those  in¬ 
dividuals.  In  any  case,  we  shall  know  a 
great  many  of  the  individuals  affected. 
If  we  have  boy*  growing  up.  our  boys 
will  be  directly  concerned.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  directness  of  its  interest 
in  these  boys  and  in  the  future  of  the 
country  which  they  are  going  to  in¬ 
herit  that  the  country  can  safely  In¬ 
trusted  to  take  a  vital  interest  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  national  policy. 

The  authorized  strength  of  the 
United  States  army,  on  a  pence  find¬ 
ing — enlisted  men  of  the  line — is  now 
175.000.  (Of  course  we  haven’t  that 
many  men  with  the  colors.)  Those  who 
express  satisfaction  with  things  as  they 
are  may  Is-  interested  in  comparing  this 
ideal  figure  with  little  Belgium's  organ¬ 
ized  strength  in  1914:  over  200.000. 

The  Next  Step 

IN  the  United  States  there  is  no  way  of 
maintaining,  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
a  regular  army  commensurate  with  our 
population  or  the  area  which  it  may  be 
our  duty  to  defend  against  foreign  in¬ 
vasion.  unless  we  go  into  the  industrial 
market  ami  bid  against  manufacturers: 
a  program  which  would  bankrupt  any 
government  on  earth.  That  is  why 
some  sort  of  compulsory  training  of  the 
nation  at  large,  or  rather  of  the  youth 
of  It.  is  our  only  salvation  if  we  are 
to  go  on  with  the  business  of  being  a 
nation.  Ought  private  interest  to  rule 
here,  or  the  general  good? 

For  Uni  vernal  Training 

VARIOUS  plans  looking  to  universal 
military  service  have  been  presented. 
Here,  roughly,  is  the  proposition  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs: 

Hoy*  <»r  nlnrtren  arr  in  b*  liable  to  *i* 
month**  military  or  navul  Iruimnir.  Kxvmp 
Hon*  ur*  limited  to  the  physically  or  morally 
unfit,  to  thoae  who  are  already  nerving  the 
United  State*,  to  member*  of  e*tablt«hed  reli¬ 
gious  organisation*  whose  crt««l  forbid*  mem¬ 
ber*  to  right,  and  to  tW*  who  are  the  sole 
*upp«»rt  of  dependent  relative*. 

The  Troiidcut  will  name  every  year  a  month 
during  which  it  will  tie  the  duty  of  every  male 
resident  of  the  United  State*  who  i*  or  will  tie 
nineteen  year*  old  during  that  year  to  appear 
!x*fore  an  official  and  to  register. 

Bov*  receiving  military  instruction  in  offi- 
cially  recognised  schools  will  receive  due  credit, 
their  period  of  training  being  proportionately 
shortened.  Karh  year  there  will  he  held  a  mu*- 
ter  of  all  previously  trained  citizens. 

It  is  the  plan  to  provide  by  this  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  training  of  100,000  citi¬ 
zens  of  nineteen  years  and  upward  dur¬ 
ing  six  months.  When  their  six  months 
is  up  they  will  l>e  free  from  further 
peace-time  training,  although  it  will  be 
their  duty  to  attend  annually  a  muster 


at  which  their  military  knowledge  and 
practice  will  be  brushed  up  so  that  thev 
will  still  be  available  in  the  event  of  a 
defensive  war.  If  this  plan  is  voted  by 
Congress,  and  we  have  each  year  some 
400.000  boys  in  training,  we  should 
have  after  two  years,  in  addition  to 
the  400.000  new  boys,  almost  8OU.0O0 
reserves:  at  the  end  of  three  years  al¬ 
most  1.20O.000 — and  so  on  indefinitely. 
And  we  should  still  have  a  small  regu¬ 
lar  army  as  a  "first  line  of  defense.” 

In  Military  Service  “Un-American”? 

THE  objection  has  been  made  to  uni¬ 
versal  service  that  it  is  "un-Ameri¬ 
can.”  Some  of  the  pacifists'  protests 
against  military  service  are  hard  to 
meet  because  they  are  so  vague,  and  at 
first  blush  this  charge  that  the  military 
program  is  "un-American”  sounds  like 
one  of  these.  What  does  it  mean,  any¬ 
way?  It  can’t  mean  “without  prece¬ 
dent  in  American  experience.”  for  we 
have  l«een  oblige)  to  enforce  drafts  in 
more  than  one  American  war. 

How  many  citizens  realize  that  in. 
peace  time.  too.  the  United  States  has 
committed  itself  to  the  principle  of  uni¬ 
versal  compulsory  service?  Presuma¬ 
bly  wc  were  no  less  "American"  in  1792 
than  in  1917.  Yet  on  May  8.  1792.  only 
five  years  after  we  had  adopted  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  our  Congrecs  voted  a  drastic 
service  law.  providing  that  "each  ami 
every  free,  able-bodied.  white,  male  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  respective  States  ...  of  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  and  under  the  age 
of  forty-five  years  .  .  .  shall  be  enrolled 
in  the  militia  .  .  .  and  it  shall  at  all 
times  hen-after  la-  the  duty  ...  to  enn»ll 
every  such  citizen.”  Incidentally,  every 
citizen  so  enrolled  was  by  the  law  of 
1792  obliged  to  furnish  himself  "with 
a  good  musket  or  firelock,  n  sufficient 
luiyonet  and  belt,  two  spare  flints,  and  a 
knapsack,  a  p*»uch  with  a  box  therein 
to  contain  not  less  than  twenty-four 
cartridges."  etc.  This  law  laid  down, 
as  a  great  historian  has  written,  "the 
truly  democratic  doctrine  that  every 
able-bodied  male  citizen  owed  military 
service  to  his  country  and  likewise  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  system  of  enrollment  and 
territorial  recruiting." 

Iowa's  Idea 

PACIFISTS  tell  us  that  compulsory 
military*  service  is  not  only  "un- 
American"  but  outrages  public  senti¬ 
ment.  The  young  men  of  Princeton 
may  petition  for  it.  but  we  are  told 
that  the  Middle  West  is  violent  in 
its  objections  to  so  "un-American"  and 
so  "undemocratic"  a  policy  as  universal 
training.  It  is  a  question  whether  this 
charge  is  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Last 
January  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  “Capi¬ 
tal"  took  a  poll  of  the  Iowa  press  and 
reported  that  thirty-two  daily  news¬ 
papers.  with 400.000  circulation,  favored 
universal  military  training;  four  news¬ 
papers.  with  80.000  circulation,  opposed 
it:  two  newspapers,  with  6.000  circu¬ 
lation.  were  "neutral."  It  doesn’t  look 
as  if  "American”  opposition  to  “un- 


American”  nationalism  were  centered 
in  Iowa! 

In  stating  its  opposition  to  military 
training,  one  Iowa  paper,  the  Des 
Moines  "Tribune,"  said:  “And  what  has 
come  from  150  years  of  practical  dis¬ 
armament  and  unpreparedness?  We 
have  survived,  have  we  not?  And  we 
have  been  freer  from  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars  than  anyone  else,  have  we  not?" 

These  questions  are  typical  of  the 
dangerous  smugness  of  one  part  of  the 
American  public.  For  the  answer  to 
them  is  not  by  any  means  nn  unquali¬ 
fied  affirmative.  In  every  war  which  the 
United  States  has  fought — in  the  two 
wars  against  Great  Britain  (in  both 
cases  a  Great  Britain  preoccupied  by 
fighting  France  for  her  existence  and 
for  the  endurance  of  her  empire) ;  in 
frontier  wars  with  the  Indians;  in  the 
Mexican  wars;  in  the  Civil  and  Spanish 
Wars— the  price  of  our  unpreparedncsH 
has  been  paid  not  simply  In  dollars 
and  cent*,  hut  in  the  lives  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  raw-  troops,  lives 
sacrificed  to  the  folly  of  politicians  and 
the  shortsightedness  of  a  diffused  and, 
in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  a  loosely 
thinking  public.  The  Des  Moines 
•Tribune”  suggests  that,  ut  any  rate, 
we  have  been  "freer  from  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars"  than  other  folks. 
But  is -this  true? 

Our  Many  Warn 

“A  CENTURY  is  a  short  period  In  the 
xx life  of  a  nation,"  writes  General 
Upton  in  his  classic  history  of  "The 
Military  Policy  of  the  United  States." 
"but  its  history  may  convey  many  valu¬ 
able  lessons  as  the  result  of  the  system 
which  we  cherish  as  our  own  invention ; 
thus  the  War  of  the  Revolution  lasted 
seven  years,  the  War  of  1812  three 
years,  the  Florida  War  seven  years,  the 
Mexican  War  two  years,  and  the  Rebel¬ 
lion  four  years,  not  to  mention  the  al¬ 
most  incessant  -Indian  wars  of  this 
period.  In  other  worth'.  siurc  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  to  this  time-  these  figures  show 
that  for  ererg  three  years  of  peaee  wc 
hare  had  one  pear  of  artiml  war." 

This  is.  on  the  face  of  it,  a  much 
worse  record  than  Prussiu  showed  from 
1871  to  1914.  It  doesn't,  of  course,  fol¬ 
low  that  the  United  States  is  a  mili¬ 
taristic  power  and  that  Prussia  is  a 
peaceful  one.  but  these  facts  do  bolster 
up  the  contention  that  military  weak¬ 
ness  in  a  nation  is  an  invitation  to  mili¬ 
tary  aggression;  that  a  weak  and  un¬ 
ready  army  Ls  Jess  likely,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  maintain  the  peace  than 
a  stronger  one  would  be.  under  n  demo¬ 
cratic  system  of  government :  that 
peaceful  intentions  are  no  guaranty 
of  peace  in  a  wicked  world. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  the 
discussions  of  the  program  for  mod¬ 
ernizing  the  American  army.  It  will 
be  better  for  Congress  and  the  nation 
if  this  discussion  bears  some  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  facts  in  our  experience  and 
in  the  experience  of  other  countries. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT 


DURING  the  late  campaign  the  President's  responsibilities  were 
the  theme  of  many  excellent  articles — some  of  them  appeared 
in  COLLIER'S — in  which  we  were  invited  to  grow  despondent  over 
the  burdens  laid  upon  Mr.  Wilson’s  shoulders  by  the  European 
War.  If  we  failed  to  mix  our  tears  with  those  of  the  pale  idolaters, 
it  was  not  because  of  indifference  to  the  suffering  of  a  high-minded 
and  peace-loving  public  man  suddenly  confronted  with  the  horrors 
of  war.  Then,  as  now.  the  day  seemed  near  at  hand  when  not  only 
Mr.  Wilson,  but  every  one  of  us  must  give  up  our  ideas  of  slippered, 
feet-on-th e-fender  peace,  and  that  few  of  us  will  escape  our  share 
of  the  sacrifices  and  suffering  that  spring  from  war.  A  state  of 
pensive  melancholy  and  of  sentimental  regret  over  the  shattered 
dream  of  universal  peace  seemed  hardly  the  mood  in  which  to  meet 
this  fact.  The  country  looked  in  vain  to  Washington  for  some  aign 
of  that  "grim  thoroughness"  which  Mr.  Wilson,  the  historian, 
admired  so  much  in  the  character  of  General  Grant.  At  a  time 
that  called  for  decisive  action,  assembling  the  resources  of  the 
nation  and  taking  counsel  with  men  of  experience,  the  President 
uppeared  to  be  practicing  a  kind  of  mental  healing  on  the  angry 
minds  of  Europe,  imagining  that  by  some  form  of  transference  of 
his  own  amiable  conception  of  International  justice  he  could  still  the 
storm  or,  at  any  rate,  turn  it  from  our  shores.  In  the  meantime 
the  weirdly  incapable  officials  whom  his  bargain  with  Mr.  Bryan  or 
his  own  inexperienced  judgment  of  men  had  lodged  in  the  Cabinet 
were  sitting  with  folded  hands  in  the  presence  of  the  growing  men¬ 
ace.  hopefully  expecting  the  President  to  rescue  them  from  any 
position  that  might  make  a  draft  on  their  intelligence  and  energy. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was  that  after  the  war  had  been 
steadily  approaching  this  country  for  two  years,  and  destruction 
of  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  violation  of  principles  for  which  the 
Government  has  always  been  ready  to  resort  to  arms,  had  become 
of  almost  daily  occurrence,  we  were  as  little  prepared,  if  not 
less  prepared,  to  meet  the  crisis  as  we  were  in  August.  1914. 
The  situation  was  not  one  for  tears  of  sympathy,  but  for  tears 
of  impatience  over  time  wasted,  and  the  opportunity  neglected  to 
prepare  for  the  inevitable.  The  President  cannot  be  blamed  for 
his  bewilderment  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  or  for  his  failure 
to  foresee  the  consequence  to  this  country.  But  he  is  to  be  blamed 
for  not  taking  precautionary  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  coun¬ 
try — including  the  defense  of  our  rights  on  the  sea — ul  a  time 
when  his  notes  and  other  public  utterances  were  a  challenge  to  one 
of  the  grout  powers  at  war.  It  was  plain  after  the  sinking  of 
the  Swuex  that  in  the  end  one  of  only  two  courses  would  be  left 
open  to  this  country.  It  must  be  prepared  by  force  of  arms  to 
defend  the  principles  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  laid  down  in  the  most 
emphatic  language,  or  it  must  do  as  has  been  done  by  the  small 
European  countries  that  lie  in  the  shadow  of  Prussian  despotism — 
formally  protest  and  then  acquiesce  in  the  savagery  of  the  sea. 
which  is  the  last  desperate  resort  of  a  beleaguered  power. 

The  President's  retort  to  the  provocative  and  insulting  German 
ultimatum  of  January  31  was  all  the  more  welcome  because  it  was. 
in  many  quarters,  unexpected.  Fully  to  the  extent  to  which  doubts 
had  been  entertained  as  to  his  firmness  of  character  in  dealing 
with  a  crisis  of  the  deepest  meaning  to  the  future  of  the  country, 
men  of  all  parties  were  aroused  to  approval  of  a  decisive  step  in 
agreement  with  the  highest  traditions  of  our  Government.  From 
the  very  intensity  of  the  expression  of  the  approval,  the  President 
must  now  know  how  uneasy  the  people  have  been  under  a  polio' 
of  philosophical  non  resistance.  He  enters  upon  his  second  term  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  reawakened  confidence  of  a  country  which 
says  to  him:  "Lead  boldly  and  we  follow.” 

It  is  now  that  we  can  sympathize  with  him.  for  there  are 
heuvy  tasks  ahead  of  him.  His  resolute  step  in  breaking  off  rela¬ 
tions  with  Germany  implied  further  steps  to  meet  the  possible 
consequences  of  this  action.  It  is  not  possible  that  he  can  have 
taken  such  a  step  without  making  up  his  mind  in  advance  to  sup¬ 
port  it  with  the  fullest  military  force  that  the  Government  can 
provide.  In  a  word,  the  President  has  finally  “come  out  for  pre¬ 
paredness.”  That  is  the  full  meaning  of  the  break  with  Germany. 
To  what  extent  his  plans  are  matured,  how  much  preparedness  he 
thinks  is  essential,  what  proposals  he  will  make  to  Congress  for 
naval  increases. coast  defenses,  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammu¬ 


nition,  and  the  raising  of  an  army  by  a  compulsory-service  act  or 
otherwise,  the  public  does  not  know  as  yet.  The  main  point  is  that 
the  President  has  at  last  been  forced  to  look  the  realities  of  life 
squarely  in  the  face  and  to  realize  that  only  by  being  prepared  to 
battle  for  it  can  the  country  maintain  its  position  among  nations. 

Men  of  all  parties  will  await  the  details  with  the  greatest  eager¬ 
ness.  In  his  speech  at  the  Lincoln  birthplace  last  year  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said:  “We  are  not  worthy  to  stand  here  unless  we  ourselves 
be  in  deed  and  in  truth  real  democrats  and  servants  of  mankind, 
ready  to  give  our  very  lives  for  the  freedom  and  justice  mid 
spiritual  exaltation  of  the  great  nution  which  shelters  and  nurtures 
us."  To  giro  our  rery  liven!  That  means  in  pluin  language  that 
for  the  blessings  we  enjoy  and  the  blessings  we  expect  to  hand  on 
to  our  children  we  must  be  ready  to  light.  But  the  first  thought 
of  sensible  people  fighting  for  national  independence  or  anything 
else  is  not  really  "to  give  their  lives.”  That  is  what  the  bar¬ 
barians  did  when  they  hurled  themselves  on  the  spears  of  the 
Roman  legionaries:  what  Fuzzy-Wuzzy  did  when  he  charged  with 
spear  and  war  club  on  a  British  square  armed  with  repeating  rifles. 
The  proper  course  of  men  who  fight  for  freedom  is  to  offer  up 
not  their  own  but  the  live*  of  their  enemies  to'  the  cause.  If  the 
progress  of  events  carries  us  into  war,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  when  we  obey  their  cull  and 
defend  the  power,  honor,  and  safety  of  the  country  we  do  so  at 
the  least  possible  risk  to  the  lives  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Bryan  talks  of  "a  million  men  leaping  to  arms  in  defense 
of  their  native  lands.”  But  taking  for  granted  the  million  men, 
where  are  the  arms  they  are  to  leap  to?  Of  course  we  know  that 
Bryan  doesn't  believe  what  he  says.  It  ia  part  of  what  circus  nu  n 
call  the  "ballyhoo”  of  his  profession  of  peace  monger.  But  Bryan 
still  enjoys  a  following,  and  he.  and  men  like  him.  mny  have  some 
success  in  prolonging  the  delusion  that  armies  can  be  created  over 
night  and  navies  built  in  a  day.  and  that  if  you  just  give  Henry 
Ford  a  box  of  tin  and  a  pot  of  solder  he  can  turn  out  weapons  of 
a  destructive  power  undreamed  of  by  Herr  KRUPP. 

The  truth  is  that  the  creation  of  even  the  smallest  force  needed 
to  meet  the  least  dangerous  emergency  that  may  grow  out  of  tin- 
present  situation  will  make  unprecedented  demands  on  the  in¬ 
genuity  and  resources  of  the  whole  country.  No  one  who  knows 
anything  about  the  subject  looks  lightly  on  the  prospect  of  war 
with  Germany.  For  the  present  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  land 
troops  in  this  country  or  to  give  open  battle  with  her  warships 
to  our  navy.  For  the  present.  What  may  happen  in  the  near  or 
distant  future,  no  one  can  foretell.  But  we  do  know  that  if  half 
her  boasts  about  the  offensive  power  and  the  sailing  radius  of  her 
undersea  boats  are  true,  our  ports  are  liable  to  many  a  savage  blow 
before  the  navy  is  equipped  to  deal  with  the  menace,  and  Mr 
Bryan’s  friends  among  the  cotton  planters  of  the  South  and  the 
wheat  growers  of  the  West  may  learn  by  sad  experience  how 
important  is  free  access  to  the  seas,  even  to  people  who  live  far 
from  the  scacoast 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  we  stand  in  the  very  gateway  of  war. 
almost  unarmed.  If  Mr.  Wilson  is  determined,  as  we  most  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  he  is.  thoroughly  to  prepare  this  country  against  past 
and  future  danger,  he  will  find  that  he  must  begin  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  What  we  have  now  in  the  way  of  national  defense  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  hint  of  what  we  shall  need  to  carry  out  a  real  policy 
of  preparation  for  war.  We  are  without  an  adequute  navy,  am! 
the  navy  we  have  is  without  adequate  organization;  we  have  a 
ridiculously  small  army,  which  in  point  of  equipment  and  arms  L« 
bad  for  its  size;  wo  are  without  proper  coast  defenses,  without 
mines  for  harbors,  without  torpedoes,  without  machine  guns,  with¬ 
out  field  artillery,  without  organized  transportation  facilities  for  the 
swift  moving  of  troops  and  supplies,  without  manufacturing  plants 
ready  to  supply  the  immediate  needs  of  an  army  und  navy  of  the 
most  moderate  size.  We  are  without  an  adequate  number  of  trained 
men  and  without  laws  for  procuring  them.  The  Government  to 
which  Holland  first  offered  his  submarine  is  without  a  force  of 
undersea  boats  worth  talking  about,  and  the  country  in  which 
Wilbur  Wright  was  born  and  lived  and  worked  and  died  does 
not  own  for  its  own  defense — or.  so  we  have  been  told — a  single 
aeroplane  capable  of  carrying  the  weight  of  a  high-power  gun. 
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Thin  is  merely  lo  hint  at  the  work  that  lies  before  the  President 
il tiring  the  next  four  years.  The  difficulties  are  as  great  as  any 
t  hat  a  president  has  ever  faced.  Some  of  them  are  political.  Mr. 
Wilson  will  find  it  necessary  to  use  his  highest  skill  as  a  politician 
in  «|uioting  the  opposition  to  the  reasonable  practice  of  general  mili- 
tury  training  for  the  young  men  of  the  country.  On  the  material 
i  side  he  will  be  compelled  to  look  over  the  heads  of  the  politicians  at 
VN’nshlngton  and  call  for  all  the  assistance  that  the  brains  and  wealth 
of  the  country  can  offer.  In  short,  the  proper  arming  of  the  United 
Stilton  is  about  the  greatest  practical  enterprise  that  any  man  could 
undertake.  The  thing  must  be  dune  thoroughly.  Complete  unpre- 
pa  redness  is  us  good  us  uud  much  cheaper  than  the  haphazard,  corn- 
miss  icm-grulibing  "preparedness"  advised  by  the  hayfoot-strawfoot 
school  of  military  science  of  which  Congressman  Hay  was  the  leader. 
The  Government  must  build  not  only 
for  the  present  emergencies,  but  for 
the  emergencies  of  the  future.  No 
.  one  could  huve  foreseen  in  the  spring 
of  1911  that  the  echoes  of  u  shot  fired 
by  ii  crazy  student  in  a  remote  town 
of  southern  Europe  would  sunder 
the  friendly  relations  which  have  ex¬ 
isted  between  this  country  and  Ger¬ 
many  for  over  one  hundred  years.  So 
.  no  one  can  foretell  whut  may  come 
from  the  sc  rumble  of  hntred  and  brute 
force,  old  racial  feuds,  and  dynastic 
ambitions,  new  national  aspirations. 

*  greed  for  territory  and  hatred  for 
democracy  in  which  most  of  the  so- 
called  civilized  world  is  Involved  to- 
t  day.  All  this  country  can  do  is  so 
«  to  prepare  as  to  Insure  its  peace  and 
independence  against  destruction. 

This  is  the  work  w  hich  events  have 
c  laid  out  for  Mr.  Wilson  during  the 
next  four  years,  and  it  is  so  difficult 
,  and  of  such  overwhelming  importance 
that  It  should  bring  to  his  support  the 
I  est  citizenship  in  America.  Ifhegoe* 
at  It  with  a  whole  heart  and  appeal* 
to  the  sound  patriotism  of  the  people 
of  all  sections,  it  may  be  said  about  u* 

.  when  we  are  no  longer  around  to  talk 
about  ourselves:  "Our  fathers  sti»od 
up  In  the  day  of  peril  und  laid  again 

the  foundations  of  liberty;  and  in  their  hands  the  banner  of  our 
country  streamed  forth  like  the  morning  star  upon  the  night" 

Relieving  Our  Grouch  Anent  Hard 

N  his  agreeable  sketch  of  AlClSTts  Pfadody  Gardner  of 
Hamilton,  Muss.,  und  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
William  Hard  recently  told  Collier's  readers  that  "old  Joseph 
Choate  once  sat  in  Gardners  present  seat."  Whereupon  a 
nephew-in-law  of  former  Ambassador  Choate  wrote  us  to  say 
that  our  contributor  tells  an  interesting  story,  but  queried: 
"Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Hard  has  devoted  so  much  effort  to 
nmko  his  urticle  breezy,  forceful,  and  picturesque,  that  he  has 
gone  short  on  facts?"  adding  that  by  the  "old  Joseph  Choate." 
so  familiarly  referred  to.  the  Rifes  nf  that  time,  the  great 
Whig  lawyer  who  snt  in  Congress  in  the  thirties,  must  have 
been  intended.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Joseph  H.  Choate  of 
New  York  never  did  sit  in  Congress — and  there  is  only  one 
"Joseph  Choate"  who  has  made  history.  When  a  magazine 
writer  tackles  Massachusetts  statesmanship,  he  does  well  to 
study  something  of  genealogy,  and  we  fear  that  Mr.  Harp  did 
not  delve  as  deeply  as  he  should  have  done  Into  ‘he  records  of 
Salem  and  the  Essex  peninsula.  Doubtless  he  had  RiTis  in  mind 
all  the  while,  and  ours  be  the  blame  for  not  correcting  his  manu¬ 
script  when  he  wrote  JOSEPH.  The  fact  is  we  read  the  Hard 
article  with  so  keen  Hn  interest  that  we  forgot  to  be  properly 
critical.  When  authors  are  dull  it  is  an  easy  job  for  editors 
to  verify  all  their  digressions  and  parentheses.  We  give  it  as 
our  solemn  editorial  opinion  that  writers  about  current  personali¬ 
ties  have  no  business  to  be  as  interesting  as  William  Harp. 


Booze  and  Crime 

HE  Chicago  " Tribune "  kept  a  record  for  ten  yea  re  and  found 
that  SJ.556  murdert  i  cere  com  miffed  by  men  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  drink. 

Nathan  F.  Simpson,  warden  of  the  State  penitentiary  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  *ayu:  “We  flu  d  that  92  per  cent  of  the  men  now-  eon  fined  here 
n*ed  liquor  to  some  extent,  and  75  /x-r  cent  attribute,  their  downfall 
directly  to  drink.  Of  the  mm  who  violate  their  parolen,  approxi¬ 
mately  75  i*r  cent  do  so  by  frequenting  so/oons." 

Mary  C.  Johnson,  auperiutendent  of  the  Michigan  Industrial 
Home  for  Girli,  Adrian,  Mich.,  nayi:  “During  the  ten  yearn  /Hi" I 
the  number  of  iumatei  received  i ran  1,276.  Of  thin  number  595  had 
father t  who  drank  and  151  had  intemperate  mot  hr  re.  a  total  nf  726." 

The  Detroit  House  of  Correct  ion  had  J.J7G  inmates  in  one  year. 

Only  67  of  them  were  temperate,  the 
other  3.309  wen -  booze  drinkers. 

Is  it  any  wonder  State  after  Slate 
is  rating  out  booze? 

The  sentence*  italicized  above  were 
published  in  the  Kansas  City  "Star." 
We  reprint  them  because  they  reflect 
just  the  sort  of  fact  fhnl  is  drying  up 
the  United  States  a  good  deal  faster 
than  one  could  havo  prophesied  a 
dozen  years  ago.  "Twenty-four,  or 
half,  of  the  Stales  nre  dry.  and  by  the 
election  of  a  dry  legislature  and  dry 
governor  Utah  will  soon  become  the 
twenly-fifth,"  says  the  Itellinghuin 
(Wash.)  "American -Reveille."  Booze 
makes  for  crime  just  as  it  makes  for 
inefficiency,  and  even  drinking  men 
are  voting  their  State?*  dry. 

American  Economics 

ERE  is  an  essay  from  the  finan¬ 
cial  page  of  the  good  old  New 
York  "Evening  Post":  "The  sumo 
housewife  who  will  participate  in 
an  egg  boycott  will  Insist  that  the 
husband  get  $2  orchestra  seats— or 
better.  And  why  not?  Orchestra 
seats  are  a  luxury:  eggs  are  only  a 
nece*sity.  Eggs  merely  sustain  life. 
Orchestra  scats  make  life  worth 
sustaining."  The  world  gets  ahead 
by  people  wanting  things,  and  it  stagnates  when  they  do  not. 
If  they  wanted  only  creature  necessities,  this  would  be  nothing 
better  than  a  world  made  up  of  more  or  leas  contented  unimnlH. 

Gold  in  Your  Back  Yard 

HE  high  cost  of  firing  is  not  a  broker’s  security ;  it  doesn't  come¬ 
down  because  of  any  divulged  or  undivulged  Information,  und 
the  threatened  scarcity  of  farm  labor  next  summer  will  not  cheapen 
anybody's  garden  truck.  The  outlook  is  for  food  prices  as  high 
as  last  year’s,  or  higher,  and  that  means  good  value  in  any  edible 
items  that  you  can  grow.  Most  of  us  can  be  shareholders  in  the 
seasons  if  we  will,  and  so  get  lo  participate  in  Nature’s  annual 
distribution  of  real  profits.  The  statesmen  of  warring  Europe 
have  seen  this  point  and  made  its  attainment  a  cardinal  object 
of  their  policy.  Practically  all  of  the  combatant  governments 
have  issued  official  plans  and  specifications  for  kitchen  gardens  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  the  maximum  addition  to  food  supply  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost  in  time  and  money.  The  British  authorities  believe  that 
back  yards,  intelligently  farmed  in  offhours,  can  be  made  to  yield 
about  5150  per  acre  per  year.  Plainly,  if  such  action  is  taken  on 
a  large  scale,  the  addition  to  national  resources  will  be  indeed  note¬ 
worthy.  From  the  economic  point  of  view  there  is  a  double  saving 
here  since  this  kitchen  truck,  when  grown,  is  Already  distributed 
for  use— no  icing,  no  freight,  no  deliver)-  charges.  The  hygiene 
experts  are  much  impressed  with  the  gain  in  health  that  must 
accrue  to  factory  and  other  indoor  workers  from  such  hours  of 
pleasant  activity  in  the  open.  There  are  many  ways  of  saving,  but 
none  better  than  reducing  the  food  bills  by  digging  up  the  gold 
that  is  in  your  own  back  yard.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  it. 


SIX  WEEKS  OLD 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  M  OR  LEY 

* 

HE  is  so  small,  he  does  not  know 
The  summer  sun.  the  winter  snow; 
The  spring  that  ebbs  and  comes  again: 
All  this  is  far  beyond  his  k*n- 

A  lift le  world  he  feels  and  sees: 

His  mother's  arms,  his  mother's  knees; 
He  hides  his  face  against  her  breast. 
And  does  not  care  to  learn  the  rest. 


<22? 


WHILE  THE  NATION  WAITED 


can  ships  and  lake  the  lives  of  Amcri 
can  citizen,  in  the  willful  prosecution  o 
the  ruthless  naval  program  they  hav 
announced  their  intention  to  adopt.  Onl 
overt  net.  on  their  part  can  make  nw  U 
lieue  It  even  now 


And  the  President 
returned  to  the  White  House  to  wait  for 
an  overt  act.  The  country  waited— 
—ailed  day  after  day  while  wc  aectned  t< 
be  drifting  into  a  state  of  war— waited 
for  a  Gentian  submarine  to  torpedo  ar 
American  ship.  The  mails  waited  whllf 
the  State  Department  refused  to  adv'M 
the  American  liner  SI.  /-«ni«  to  .nil  fot 
Liverpool.  Hut  while  we  waited  prepa 
rations  for  defense  were  going  forward 


show 


Hie  German  crew  *»t 
tho  interne*! 
LirhtnftlM.  Thvy  wut* 


Our  newest  submarine,  the  M-l.  is  nearing  eompletinn.  Contracts  for  ■'*»  more  eoart-drfense  submarines  have  been  let.  By  1921— if  the  present  building  pro- 
»ium  is  actually  carried  out  -we  shall  have  ISO  coast  submarine*  and  p_  (Vet  -ubmarinc*.  In  the  meantime  the  navy  is  rushing  the  construction  of  * 
net  which  will  extend  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Kockaway  Pont.  Kach  night  it  will  l<  raised  to  prevent  any  stray  submarine  from  entering  New  York  Harbor. 


IwiT-h  V  ^ 
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OFFICIALLY,  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Fleet  wiu  maneuver* 
in»r  near  ita  winter  base  at  Guan 
tanumo,  Cuba,  when  the  Prrai 
tlent  announced  that  diplomatic 
relatione  with  Germany  wer. 
broken.  Before  that  famou. 
Saturduy  wae  over  Secretary 
Daniel*  a»M>rtr.l  that  no  order* 
had  been  Riven  the  fleet.  How¬ 
ever,  the  photograph  above 
taken  a  few  daya  earlier,  come* 
to  ua  with  the  aignlfleant  com 
ment:  "Place  delete,!  by  «en*or." 
Mr.  David  Lawrence  indicated 
the  aituatlon  in  hi*  dinpatrh 
from  Washington  to  the  New 
York  “Evening  Port”  on  Febru¬ 
ary  9.  He  Mid:  "Outwardly 
the  national  capital  ha*  a  pa¬ 
cific  appearance,  but  underneath 
the  surface  a  greai  deal  l*  jo¬ 
in*  on  that  cannot  be  written 
about,  for  It  concern*  the  home 
defense  of  the  American  people, 
and  precaution*  of  a  naval  char 
acter  along  the  American  coa»t." 


THE  movement*  of  warahip* 
on  the  Pacific  Gout  were 
not  ijuite  ao  much  of  a  secret 
a*  those  on  the  Atlantic  Coaat. 
Within  four  houra  after  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  appeared  In  the 
llouae  the  destroyer  Hop  tin. 
had  got  up  steam  and  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Mare  Island  lo 
the  Golden  Gate;  the  de¬ 
stroyers  Paul  Janet  and  W’Aip- 
fJe  put  to  sea  at  the  same  time 
to  guard  the  coast  at  Sun 
Diego;  and  leave  was  refused 
the  crew*  of  the  deitroyer* 
boa-rear*  and  Stewart  pending 
order*.  The  de.troytr’i  first 
businrs*  In  war  la  to  annihi¬ 
late  the  enemy's  submarine*. 
The  new  1, 000-ton  type  the 
United  State*  I*  building  at 
the  rat*  of  twenty  a  year  am 
also  capable  of  screening  the 
ships  of  the  first  line  with 
smoke  In  battle.  The  one  In 
the  picture  <W«ft)  is  doing  80 
knoU  and  forcing  smoke. 


The  navy'*  new  21-inch  torpedoes,  which  are  here  being  put  aboard  the 
destroyer  O'Brien,  travel  50  mile*  an  hour  faster  than  any  warship  afloat. 


is  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard;  the  shell*  arc  12-inch  armor  pierc- 
fif.  Op  Monday.  February  5.  the  navy  let  a  *5.000.000  contract  for  shell*. 
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LOVERS  AND  LOVERS 


BY  DANA  GATLIN 

I  LL  H  »  T  I  I  T  I  D  I  T  «  I  L  L  I  (  C  M  O  >  f«  A  N 


WHAT  a  night !  Above,  the  eternal  moon  and 
stars.  no  fur  and  ycUso  near,  stilly  burning  like 
palpitant  «oul»;  u  passion  mood  to  kindle  vague 
longing)*  in  restless  human  hearts.  And,  below,  the 
lanterns  and  the  music. 

The  Presbyterian  ladies  were  holding  a  festival 
on  the  church  lawn,  and  Jenny  Brandeberry  had 
boon  placed  hack  in  the  parsonage  summerhouse  to 
tell  fortunes.  There  was  a  reason  for  her  having 
been  relegated  to  the  comparatively  obscure  position. 
She  was  "under  a  cloud."  Twenty  years  before. 
Jenny’s  mother,  a  pretty,  high-spirited  young  thing, 
had  been  the  belle  of  Cherry  vale.  Then  a  handsome, 
happy-go-lu.’ky  Iml  had  come  visiting  the  town; 
and  for  the  girl,  that  summer,  the  days  were  long, 
sweet  days  and  every  night  star  a  lamp  of  love.  But 
the  hoy  went  away  and  next  summer  the  gay  comedy 
of  youth  had  given  way  to  the  tragedy  of  life  and  of 
death.  The  girl  was  in  her  grave — "such  a  blessing 
she  died!”  commented  the  town  and  little  Jenny 
Brandeberry  was  in  the  world  to  carry  the  heritage 
of  II  motherless  and  "futherle.*"  girl. 

The  town  considered  itself  kind  in  its  treatment 
of  Jenny.  It  did  not  like  to  ignore  her  existence. 
Iler  great-grandfather,  a  stout  hearted  pioneer,  had 
Ixiught  from  the  Indians  the  tract  of  land  which  be¬ 
came  Cherryvalr,  and  such  things,  in  the  Middle 
West,  make  for  aristocracy.  Then  her  grandfather, 
old  Judge  Brandi  berry,  had  built  tho  Brandeberry 
Block  on  the  east  side  of  the  square,  had  helped 
establish  the  Public  Library,  had  served  two  terms 
in  tha  State  legislature 

So  you  see  why  the  Cherryvalr  ladies,  even  though 
they  hail  long  since  left  off  inviting  Jenny  to  their 
daughters'  parties  and  though  they  disapproved  of 
their  suns  seeing  her  home  from  the  band  concerts 
in  the  park.  y«t  felt  it  their  duty  to  include  her. 
somehow,  In  such  things  as  church  affairs. 

Jenny  knew,  well  enough,  this  feeling  of  tolera¬ 
tion,  and  her  heart  ached  for  the  good  timee  and  ad¬ 
miration  and  open  courtship  that  the  other  girls 
had  Yet  she  was  grateful  for  little  scraps  of  rec¬ 
ognition;  and  for  the  lawn  festival,  this  June  night, 
she  hail  prepared  her  costume  with  all  the  quivering, 
delicious  expectancy  of  youth. 

She  was  rewarded  by  the  little  involuntary  ex¬ 


h  gh -cheek -boned,  swarthy  way.  He  had  a  n  i  l 
smile.  Jenny,  swiftly  self-possessed,  returned  the 
smile  with  the  grave,  remote  ga/c  that  befits  a 
prophetess.  "Tell  your  fortune,  sir?”  she  murmured. 

"Yes,  if  you  can.”  He  had  a  nice  voice,  too.  deep 
and  rumbling,  but  soft  withal.  "What  shall  I  do?" 

"Be  seated.”  bade  Jenny,  indicating  the  chair  op- 
posite  her,  "and  cross  my  palm  with  silver.” 

"What  if  I  crossed  it  with  gold?”  bantered  the 
visitor.  "Would  that  break  the  spell?" 

“I  think  in  silver  and  dream  in  gold.”  said  Jenny 
dreamily,  but  with  a  live  little  imp  in  her  eye, 

"I  don’t  doubt  that's  a  fact,"  said  the  young  man, 
regarding  her  admiringly. 

"Cross  my  palm  with  silver,”  reminded  Jenny, 
"and  your  thoughts  shall  be  told  you." 

"But  I  already  know  my  thoughts,”  he  objected 
"I'd  rather  know  yonra.” 

"Past  and  future  I  tell,"  chanted  Jenny  sternly. 

"Well."  said  the  unabashed  young  man,  "I  know 
my  past,  and  perhaps  I'd  just  as  soon  you  didn't. 
I-et's  hear  the  future." 

lie  abandoned  his  hand  to  her  not  ul  all  reluc¬ 
tantly  She  touched  it  daintily,  as  if  with  the  ghoat 
of  soft  fingers.  But  the  band's  minor  was  stealing 
across  the  lawn,  and  it  was  a  night  of  June,  and  who 
shall  deny  the  hands  of  youth  their  thrill?  The 
visitor  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  reclaim  his  hand,  even 
though  therein  was  (icing  discovered  vaguely  terrible 
things  looming  on  his  horiion.  But  he  didn't  seem 
to  mind  that.  He  gave  a  little  chuckle. 

"So  I'm  doomed  to  a  life  of  horrors’”  he  said 
cheerfully.  "Don't  you  think  you're  awfully  unkind 
to  me?" 

He  was  undeniably  bold.  Iioth  of  eye  and  speech, 
i  ut  he  wa»  bold  in  that  gay,  frank,  admiring  way 
t'*at  woman  forgives  in  man.  Jenny  couldn't  resist 
a  little  comradely  smile,  though  she  chanted  auto- 
matically :  ”  Tis  fate's  decree  ” 

The  good-looking  stranger  laughingly  shook  his 
head  "She'll  have  to  take  it  out  in  decreeing”  lie 
•aid.  "Ifa  too  gorgeous  a  night  to  lie  unhappy  In. 
don't  you  think?” 

Hr  leaned  engagingly  across  the  table.  Jenny 
was  still  holding  his  Iran,  dark-skinned  hand.  She 
looked  from  It  up  to  h's  face,  dark  and  romantic 
looking  under  those  swinging  lanterns 
His  lips  were  smiling,  but  they  hint-  I 
gentleness;  his  eye*,  deep-set  and 
black,  were  audacious,  but  they  hmu  I 
steadfastness— the  kind  of  face  you  in- 
stinrtively  like  and  trust.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  reason  or.  perhaps, 
partly  it  was  those  mischievous,  away- 
Ing  lanterns  and  the  melanchoK 
strains  of  the  band— that  Jenny  let  g.. 
his  hand  and,  lifting  her  own,  folded 
them  to  rest  her  chin  upon  musingly 
"Don’t  you  think,  rather."  «ho  sa<d 
’’that  it’s  too  gorgeous  a  night  to  he 
happy  in?” 

The  stranger'a  eyes  sober*  I  u  little; 

I  but  Jenny  knew  he  didn't  regret  her 

changing  the  pric»tess  role  for  a  more 
personal  one. 

"Now,  that  sounds  well."  he  admit¬ 
ted,  “but  just  what  does  it  mean?” 


way  across  the  lawn.  The  town  could  never  make  up 
its  mind  whether  or  not  Jenny  Brandeberry  was 
really  pretty.  But  to-night,  as  she  sat  there  under 
the  lanterns,  in  a  gold-colored  drew  which  tightly 
hound  her  slim  curves,  her  brown  braid*  hid  under 
gold-colored  tinsel,  her  grave,  pointed  fare  subtly 
altered  by  the  ear  hoops  she  wore,  with  her  slow, 
mesmeric  eyes  and.  above  them,  delicately  drawn 
brows  s'-cS  as  the  masters  loved  to  paint,  soft  and 
red-lipped,  mysteriously  remote  yet  deliciously  near. 
Jenny  looked  the  lovelisst  thing  of  all  that  lovely 
night.  No.  for  her.  pretty  was  not  tho  word;  her  real 
beauty,  perhaps,  was  that  sense  of  something  unseen, 
a  spice  of  poignancy  in  her  spirit.  She  fitted  mar¬ 
velously  into  her  setting.  It  was  oaly  an  ordinary 
vine-covered  summerhouse,  hut  now.  hung  with  that 
stuff  striped  crimson-and-gold  and  festooned  with 
those  magic  lanterns,  it  was  a  place  of  mystery  and 
enchantment.  Jenny  was  almost  happy. 


OUTSIDE,  just  beyond  her  door  it  seemed,  she  could 
see  the  wonderful  moon,  a  round  moon  hanging 
yellow  in  the  hravy  warmth.  And,  nearer,  lanterns 
strung  everywhere.  b.g  witches*  oranges  to  cast  a 
glamour  over  things  of  every  day— trees,  chairs,  the 
faces  one  knew,  transfigured  with  an  unreal  and 
shining  beauty  And  all  the  shadows  black  velvet, 
warm  and  soft  and  henvy  to  the  touch.  And  the  air 
-  unstirring  savo  to  quiver  responsive  to  voices  and 
laughter,  poignantly  responsive  to  every  cadence  of 
the  band.  The  band  «ras  very  had-they  never  had 
a  good  band  in  (  Kerry vale  Rut  what  difference 
whether  the  music  be  of  angel*  or  of  tradesmen  in 
uniform  when  the  night  M  June,  the  lanterns  are 
alight,  and  the  heart  is  young? 

Yea,  she  was  almost  happy--happy  w,th  a  queer, 
unhappy  restlessness,  a  feeling  that  golden  hours 
were  somehow  slipping  mwny  within  reach  of  her. 
and  she  powerless  to  stretch  out  her  arms  and  ar¬ 
rest  them.  So.  during  a  moment’s  solitude,  she  sal 
in  her  empty  temple  with  drooping  head,  when  the 
sound  of  some  oae  entering  caused  her  to  lift  It  ex¬ 
pectantly. 

It  was  a  stranger,  some  one  she  hod  never  seen 
before;  a  young  man.  good-looking,  in  a  tall.  lean. 


SHE  let  her  eye*  wander  farageingl) 
out  the  iloor  into  the  night  before 
she  brought  them,  with  a  ronfldinr 
•mile,  back  to  hi*.  "What— the  kind 
of  night  to  be  unhappy  in?"  she  mur¬ 
mured.  "I  mean— just  all  this.”  With 
out  disturbing  the  hands  suppoHinr 
her  chin,  with  her  head  *he  gave  a 
barely  perceptible  yet  infinitely  cm 
bracing  gesture. 

"I  know;  but  irhji  the  unhappine**’” 
“Oh.  I  don’t  mean  unhappy  in  a  sad 
way,  hut — "  Jenny’*  voice  trailed  off 
musingly. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  how  can  one  he 
unhappy  in  a  glad  way?” 

Jenny  fixed  on  him  two  eye*  at  on-  »• 
commiserating  and  reproachful  and 
softly  fired  with  a  thousand  mysteries 
Then,  ignoring  nil  those  indirect  lino 
of  talk,  the  stranger  abruptly  leaned 
across  the  table,  and  said:  "My  name* 
Larry  Rclihan — but  1  suppose  some 
one  else  ought  to  tell  you  so.  I’m 
going  out  to  fir.d  some  one  to  in¬ 
troduce  us  proparly  and  regularly  ' 


* h c  Mid.  Thtn  drltbrratrly  she  fur 
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yoar.e  *>t  had  already  taken  him  up;  Don*  Petty 
wa>  crazy  about  him.  Of  course  hr  wouldn't  come 
back!  She  could  see  it  all  plainly.  Hr  had  gone 
out  and  asked  some  one  to  introduce  him  to  the  for¬ 
tune  teller,  and  then  they  had  told  him.  And  0>m, 
of  course,  he  hadn't  cared  to  return.  Just  as  always, 
when  strange  young  mm  had  come  to  Cherryvale. 
admiring  her  at  first,  and  then,  when  they  found  out— 
As  she  sat  there,  in  that  pretty  drew,  into  the 
stitches  of  which  had  zone  such  eager  anticipations, 
a  wave  of  bitterness  swept  over  her— the  bitterness 
which  react  a  neve,  so  cruelly  as  upon  defenseless 
youth-  Then  there  was  a  sound  outside  and.  looking 
up  swiftly.  Jenny  saw  a  figure  blotting  the  doorway: 
a  young  man  whose  clothes  spelled  ~ class."  hand¬ 
some  with  that  fresh,  clean  look  so  attrac¬ 
tive  in  young  men,  a  dear  pink  just  under 
the  skin  of  hit  cheeks  and  n  laughing  light 
in  hi»  clear,  brown  ryes.  And  Jenny, 
thinking  of  the  last  time  she  saw  him. 
frit  Her  heart  give  a  curious  dive  and 
.  flight,  as  she  breathed:  "Cal!" 

L  -Jeany!" 

K  His  eyes  were  not  laughing  now;  they 

were  staring  nt  the  girl  in  the  way  any 
girl  who  looked  ns  Jenny  looked  just  then 
has  a  right  to  be  stared  at  They  shook 
hands  rather  perfunclonly ;  Jenny  with 
Intense  outer  composure. 

•  I  heard  some  one  say  you  were  bark  • 


”/»'•  loo  gorgeou*  a  night  lo  hr  happy  m  *' 

Though  Jenny’s  heart  lost  a  beat,  her  gaze 
scarcely  altered. 

"You  know  why.  don't  you?"  he  demanded. 

She  untruthfully  shook  her  head. 

"I  want  to  escort  you  home!" 

Wayward,  irrepressible  dimples  showed  in  Jenny's 
cheeks,  but  she  said  nothing 

"Do  you  think,  maybe,  you'll  let  me  take  you 
home?" 

"Walt  till  you  ask,  and  see!"  said  Jenny  daringly. 
When  he  had  gone  Jenny  sat  In  a  sort  of  golden 
trance.  A  waltz  tune,  n  tune  of  yearning,  floated 
across  the  lawn  and  seemed  to  twine  round  her 
heart.  She  could  n«t  have  told  why  «he  was  so 
happy,  nor  why  the  sad  chord  in  that  happiness  was 
not  sad  after  all. 

PEOPLE  Straggled  in  to  have  their  fortunes  told. 

How  glad  she  was  that  no  one  had  come  while 
A*  was  there!  She  heard  them  talking  about  some 
stranger  whose  coming  to  the  festival  had  set  up  a 
flutter.  At  flrst  Jenny,  alert  for  the  reappearance  in 
the  vine-framed  door  of  a  thin,  dark  face  lit  with 
bold,  kindly  eyes,  listened  scarcely  hearing. 

Then  two  girls  came  in,  girls  about  her  own  age. 
leaders  in  the  "young  set"  to  which  she  didn't  be 
long.  They  were  so  evidently  more  interested  in  the 
subject  of  their  own  chatter  than  in  anything  Jenny 
might  tell  them  that  she  could  not  help  eying  them 
wistfully. 

"Isn’t  he  the  Aonrfsoniesl  thing'" 

"Yes,  they  say  his  mother  was  a  real  Indian 
princess  and  his  father  one  of  those  fascinating 
wild  Irishmen  " 

"Isn't  thnt  romantic!  And  the  way  he  spends 
money  too!" 

“Well,  he  ought  to!  He  owns  half  interest  in  the 
Petty  oil  gusher." 

"He's  staying  at  the  Pettys’.  And  slid  you  notice 
the  way  Doris  acts  a*  if  she  owns  him?" 

"I  wonder  what  Cal  Snodgrass  will  say  to  Ikmlf 
Say.  isn’t  Cal  the  handsomest,  most  aristocratic- 
looking  thing  you  ever—'" 

Jenny  suddenly  caught  her  breath.  So  Cal  Snod¬ 
grass  was  home.  But  the  other  two  were  taking  no 
notice  of  her. 

"Oh,  I  don’t  think  he’s  nearly  so  handsome  or 
interesting-looking  as  Mr.  Relihan.  I  think  Mr. 
Relihan— " 

"Mr.  Relihan!"  ejaculated  Jenny.  To  have  saved 
her  life,  at  that  moment,  she  couldn't  have  held  back 
the  words. 

The  two  other  gir's  stored  at  her. 

"Why,  yes,"  answered  one  with  a  curious  altering 
of  tone.  "Do  you  know  him?" 

That  emphasis,  though  perhaps  no  direct  unkind- 
ness  was  meant,  connoted  so  much!  It  swiftly 
brought  Jenny  from  any  golden  dreamworld  back  to 
reality.  Her  eyes  smarted;  but  she  kept  her  voice 
steady  as  she  replied:  "No,  I  don’t  know  him.” 

After  the  girls  had  gone  she  sat  very  still,  resting 
her  hot  forehead  on  her  hand  So  fhoi  explained 
why  he  hadn’t  come  hack!  He  was  rich,  and  the 


"I  hear.! 
the  said. 

“Yes;  got  in  this  afternoon."  Then  with 
a  little  squeeze  of  the  fingers  he  still  held, 
he  ad-led:  "Lord,  but  that's  a  get-up. 
Jenny!" 

Jenny  adored  compliments;  and  none 
the  less  for  not  hearing  them  as  often  ns 
she  would  like. 

-Think  it's  pretty?”  She  preened  a  lit¬ 
tle  and  smiled. 

He  couldn't  take  hi*  eye.  off  her. 

-Prvtty!  I-ord.  it  *eta  you  off  for 
just  what  you  are  —  you're  a  regular 
little  gypsy.  Jenny !" 

She  couldn’t  help  thrilling  to  the  admiration-and 
more — in  those  persistent  eyes,  to  the  pressure  of 
that  persistent  hand  But  she  tried  to  draw  her 
hand  away;  and  she  tried  to  remark  casually:  "Did 
you  have  a  splendid  time  at  college  this  year.  Cal?" 

But  Cal  was  not  disposed  to  talk  of  college.  "How 
««  will  you  be  closing  up  shop?"  he  asked. 

“Before  long.*'  said  Jenny. 

"When  you're  ready,  may  I  take  you  home?" 

Before  she  answered  Jenny  stood  gating  a  long 
moment  out  at  the  night,  that  night  ao  still,  ao 
sentient— waiting!  She  didn’t  want  to  go  with  him 
-and  she  did!  There  was  still  that  sting  down 
deep  in  her  heart,  and  she  longed  to  bury  it.  to  for¬ 
get  it  under  companionship.  Yet.  at  the  same  time, 
she  was  shamrdly  half  hoping  that  A r.  who  had  those 
bold,  kind  eyes,  might  come  hack  at  any  moment; 
yet  knowing  that  h#  wouldn't  come  and  despising 
herself  for  the  hope  And  all  the  while  she  long'd 
for  thr  solace  of  Cal's  telling  her  how  sweet  and 
pretty  she  was.  She  craved  this;  although  she  knew 
beforehand  the  thing  he  would  suggest, 
which  would  sear  her  pride  afresh. 

He  suggested  it.  "While  you’re  winding 
up  things  here.'*  he  said,  speaking  with  a 
quirk  rush  of  words  a*  If  embarrassed.  “Ill 
run  out  and  speak  to  mother  and  some 
folks  Ikat  I  promised  to  see.  Then  111 
meet  you  at  the  corner  Ten  minutes,  say?" 

Jenny  didn't  meet  his  eyes  directly  as 
she  answered:  "All  right.  CaL" 

la  ten  minutes  she  met  him  at  the  comer 
He  had  specified— well  beyond  the  festal 
lights  and  the  cunous  raze  of  Cherryvale. 

But  she  tried  not  to  think  of  that. 

Then,  finally,  they  were  moving  through 
the  night  that  was  like  nothing  so  much  as 
a  dusky  velvet  pansy  with  a  golden  heart, 
which  was  the  moon.  What  a  night!  The 
girl  could  not  help  being  affected  by  its 
Heavy  languor,  by  something  intimate  in 
the  moon-crested  shroud.  But  she  strove 
to  ignore  that  disturbance:  she  asked  Cal 
to  tell  of  his  life  at  college— that  far-away, 
alluring  existence  that  sounded  to  her  as 
h**  Ion  inn*  to  somr  prinrr  in  m  fairy  Ulr. 


Though  she  didn't  want  to  respond  to  that  hidden, 
pervasive  emotion,  she  felt  her  heart  quicken;  and. 
though  she  Strived  not  to.  she  couldn't  help  re¬ 
membering  that  swift,  unexpected,  tempestuous  kiss 
which  had  swept  them  together,  five  months  ago.  in 
their  last  good-by. 

Cal,  she  noticed,  was  choosing  the  leas  frequented 
streets.  Though  he  tried  to  be  unobtrusive  In  this, 
she  was  acutely  conscious  of  the  fact  and  of  his 
motive.  He  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  her! 

And  then  that  old  feeling  of  resentment,  so 
familiar  lo  her  now,  once  more  welled  up  to  hurt 
her.  But  over  and  above  the  resentment  flooded  an¬ 
other  feeling,  almost  of  despair.  Was  she  never  to 
know  love  as  other  girls  knew  it?  Not  only  that 
stinging  sweetness  which  comes  from  knowing  you 
are  the  one  chosen  first  from  the  whole  world;  hut, 
even  sweeter  still,  the  triumph  in  seeing  thul  adorn- 
lion  held  up  for  all  the  world  to  behold  I 

SO  much  it  means  to  the  feminine  heart,  whether 
admitted  or  not,  to  carry*  on  it*  happiness  with 
the  world’s  seal  of  approbation.  And  envy,  too, 
perhaps!  But  this,  it  seemed,  was  never  to  bo 
Jenny’s  lot;  and  the  realization,  just  then,  was  al¬ 
most  more  than  she  could  bear.  And  in  all  the 
world  there  was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  pour  out 
her  heartache— certainly  not  to  Cal! 

Hr  was  still  talking — spasmodically  now. 

“Have  poN  given  up  the  idea  of  college?"  he  asked. 
"Yes.  Cal." 

He  didn’t  ask  further  explanation;  he  probably 
understood  well  enough  nil  Cherryvale  did.  For 
the  Brandeberry  fortunes  had  been  steadily  declin¬ 
ing  with  the  old  Judge’s  declining  health  and  ad¬ 
vancing  years. 

"I’ve  been  studying  shorthand,”  Jenny  informed 
him.  "I’ve  a  position  in  your  father’s  office." 

At  that  Cal  lost  his  bantering  look.  She  divined, 
somehow,  that  he  didn’t  exactly  like  the  idea  of  her 
working  in  his  father's  office,  and  wondered  why. 

There  was  a  long  silence  then.  The  girl  couldn’t 
lose  her  aching  bitterness;  bitterness  toward  fate; 
toward  Cal.  who  was  willing  to  attend  her.  hut  only 
in  secret;  toward  thr  stranger  named  l.arry  Relihan 
who.  once  he  knew  about  her.  hadn't  cared  to  attend 
her  at  all;  and,  most  of  all.  toward  herself,  because 
she  had  so  warmed  to  those  kindly  dark  eyes  and 
had  built  for  herself  humiliation  anew. 

Presently  they  moved  on  through  the  shadows. 
Then  they  came  to  the  comer  where  the  old  llrande. 
berry  house  loomed  up,  big  and  square  and  atacplrd 
like  a  courthouse,  set  gloomily  bark  in  its  square 
block  of  trees. 

Jenny  stopped:  “You  mustn’t  come  any  farther,” 
she  whispered.  "Aunt  Anna—" 

"Dors  she  still  always  wall  up  for  you?  What 
a  pity!" 

•Hush!  Don't  speak  like  that!"  Her  voice  came 
suddenly  aharp;  for  Jenny's  was  not  a  docile  nature, 
even  though  her  equivocal  position  had  done  much 
to  tame  her. 

"Sorry.”  apologized  Cal  briefly.  ”1  was  Just  think¬ 
ing.  I  wanted  you  to  come  out  in  my  rarer  to 
morraw  night."  (f'on'inired  on  naff*  *i«) 


•S he  aloof!  brealhlnt  uhile  hr  pinned  on  a  hollyhock 
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THE  clock  of  St.  Paul's  began  to 
strike  midnight.  I  paused  In  my 
work,  leaning  back  wearily  and  won¬ 
dering  what  detained  Nayland  Smith 
so  late.  Some  friends  from  Burma 
hud  carried  him  off  to  a  theatre,  and 
in  their  good  company  I  had  thought 
him  safe  enough;  yet.  with  the  omni¬ 
present  menace  of  Fu-Manchu  hang¬ 
ing  over  our  head*,  always  I  doubted, 
always  I  feared,  if  my  friend  should 
chance  to  lie  delayed  abroad  at  night. 

What  a  world  of  unreality  was 
mine,  in  those  days!  Jostling,  aa  I 
did.  commonplace  folk  in  common¬ 
place  surroundings.  I  yet  knew  my-  a 

self  removed  from  them,  knew  myself 
all  but  alone  in  my  knowledge  of  the 
great  and  evil  man,  whose  presence  in 
England  had  diverted  my  life  into  J 

these  strange  channels.  y. 

But,  despite  all  my  knowledge,  and  -v.f 

despite  the  inlinitcly  greater  knowl-  Jgg 

edge  and  wider  experience  of  Nayland  Vrf 

Smith,  what  did  I  know,  what  did  he 
know,  of  the  strange  organisation 
cal  Id  the  Si-Fan,  and  of  its  most 
formidable  member.  Dr.  Fu-Manchu? 

Where  did  the  dreadful  Chinaman  / 

hide,  with  his  murderers,  his  poisons.  / 

and  his  nameless  death  agents?  What 
roof  in  broad  England  sheltered  Kara- 
maneh,  the  companion  of  my  dreams. 
the  desire  of  every  waking  hour?  \j| 

I  uttered  a  sigh  of  despair,  when,  to 
my  unhoundd  astonishment,  there 
came  a  loud  rap  upon  the  wlndowpane! 

leaping  up.  I  crossed  to  the  window, 
threw  It  widely  open,  and  loaned 
out  looking  down  Into  the  court  he- 
low.  It  was  deserted.  In  no  other 
window  visible  to  me  wa^  any  light  — 

to  lie  seen,  and  no  living  thing  moved 
In  the  shadows  beneath  The  clamor 
of  Fleet  Street's  diminishing  traffic 
came  dimly  to  my  ears;  the  last  stroke 
from  St.  Paul's  quivered  through  the 
night. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the 
sound  which  had  disturbed  me?  Sure-  "/  /*» 

ly  1  could  not  have  imagine.!  it?  Yet. 
right,  left,  above  and  below,  from  the 
cloisterllke  shadows  on  the  east  of  the  court  to  the 
blank  wall  of  the  building  on  the  west,  no  living 
thing  stirred. 

Quietly  I  reclosed  the  window  and  stood  by  it  for 
a  moment,  listening.  Nothing  occurred,  and  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  writing  table,  puzzled  but  in  no  sense 
alarmed.  I  was  engaged  upon  the  seemingly  inter¬ 
minable  record  of  the  81-Fan  mysteries,  and  I  had 
Just  taken  up  my  pen.  when  two  loud  raps  sounded 
upon  the  pane  behind  me. 

In  a  trice  I  was  at  the  window,  had  thrown  it 
open,  and  was  craning  out.  Practical  Joking  was 
not  characteristic  of  Nayland  Smith,  and  I  knew  of 
none  other  likely  to  lake  such  a  liberty.  As  before, 
the  court  below  proved  to  be  empty. 

Some  one  was  softly  rapping  at  the  door  of  the 
chambers  I 

I  turned  swiftly  from  the  open  window,  and  now 
came  ftar.  Momentarily  the  icy  finger  of  panic 
touched  me,  for  I  thought  myself  invested  upon  all 
•ides.  Who  could  this  late  caller  be.  this  midnight 
visitor  who  rapped,  ghostly,  in  preference  to  ring¬ 
ing  the  bell? 

From  the  table  drawer  I  look  out  an  automs  k 
pistol,  slipped  it  into  my  pocket,  and  crowd  to  J 
narrow  hallway  It  was  in  darkness,  but  I  e- 
preaaed  the  switch,  lighting  the  lamp.  Towar>  the 
closed  door  I  looked  as  the  soft  rapping  was  re¬ 
pented. 

I  advanced;  then  hesitated,  and.  strung  up  to  a 
keen  pitch  of  fearful  anticipation,  stood  there  in 
doubt.  The  silence  remained  unbroken  for  the  space, 
perhaps,  of  half  a  minute.  Then  again  i-ame  the 
ghostly  rapping.  '  Who's  there*''  I  cried  loudly. 

Nothing  stirred  outside  the  door,  and  still  I  hesi¬ 
tated  To  some  who  read,  my  hesitancy  may  brand 
me  childishly  timid;  but  I.  who  had  met  many  of  the 
dreadful  creatures  of  Or.  Fu-Manehu.  had  good 
reason  to  fear  whosoever  or  soever  rappc-l  at 
midnight  upon  my  door.  Was  I  likely  to  forget  the 
great  half-human  ape.  with  the  str*..gth  of  four 
lusty  men.  which  once  he  had  loosed  upon  us*  Had 
I  not  cause  to  remember  hi*  Burmese  dacoit*  and 
Chinese  stranglers? 

No,  I  had  just  cause  for  dread,  a*  I  fully  rec¬ 
ognised  when,  snatching  the  pistol  from  ray  pc-ket. 


coral  ball  denoting  the  mandarin's  rank,  lay 
upon  a  second  smaller  cushion  beside  him. 

leaning  hack  against  the  wall,  I  stared 
at  this  personage  w’ith  a  dreadful  fixity,  for 
I  counted  him  the  figment  of  a  disarranged 
mind.  But  palpably  he  remained  before 
me.  fanning  himself  complacently  and 
watching  me  with  every  murk  of  kindly  in¬ 
terest.  Evidently  perceiving  that  I  was 
fully  alive  to  my  surroundings,  the  China¬ 
man  addressed  a  remark  to  me  In  a  tongue 
quite  unfamiliar. 

I  shook  my  head  dazedly. 

“Ah,”  he  commented,  in  French,  “you  do 
not  speak  my  language." 

“I  do  not,”  I  answered,  also  in  French; 
“but  since  it  seems  we  have  one  common 
tongue,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  outrage 
to  which  I  have  been  subjected,  and  who 
are  you?” 

Aa  I  spoke  the  words  I  rose  to  my  feet, 
but  was  immediately  attacked  by  vertigo, 
which  compelled  me  to  resume  my  seal 
upon  the  bench. 

“Compose  yourself."  said  the  Chinaman, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  a  silver  vase 
which  stood  convenient  to  his  hand.  "I  have 
been  compelled  to  adopt  certain  measures 
in  order  to  bring  about  this  Interview. 
In  China  such  meusures  are  not  un¬ 
usual,  but  I  recognize  that  they  are  out 
of  accordance  with  your  English  ideas." 

"Emphatically  they  are."  I  replied. 


gfPHE  placid  manner  of  this  singularly 
1  Imposing  old  man  rendered  proper 
resentment  difficult.  A  sense  of  futility 
and  of  unreality  claimed  me;  I  felt 
that  this  was  a  dream  world  governed 
by  dream  laws. 

“You  have  good  reason."  he  con¬ 
tinued.  calmly  raising  the  pinch  of  snuff 
to  his  nostrils,  “good  reason  to  distrust 
all  that  Is  Chinese.  Therefore  when  I 
dispatched  my  servants  to  your  abode 
(knowing  you  to  lie  alone!  I  instructed 
O  them  to  observe  every  law  of  courtesy 
compatible  with  the  Sure  Invitation. 
Hence,  I  pray  you,  absolve  me.  for  I 
Intended  no  offense.” 

Words  failed  me  altogether;  wonder 
succeeded  wonder.  What  was  coming? 
What  did  It  all  mean? 

“I  have  selected  you  rather  than  Mr.  Commissioner 
Nayland  Smith,"  continued  the  mandarin,  “as  the 
recipient  of  those  secrets  which  I  r  m  about  to  im¬ 
part.  for  the  reason  that  your  friend  might  possibly 
be  acquainted  with  my  appearance.  I  will  confess 
that  there  was  a  time  when  I  must  have  regarded  you 
with  animosity,  as  one  who  sought  the  destruction 
of  the  most  ancient  and  potent  organisation  in  the 
world,  the  Si-Fan—" 

As  he  uttered  the  words,  he  raised  his  right  hand 
and  touched  his  forehead,  his  mouth,  and  finally  his 
breast:  a  gesture  reminiscent  of  that  employed  by 
Moslems.  “But  my  first  tusk  la  to  assure  you,"  he  re¬ 
sumed.  “that  the  activitica  of  that  order  are  in  no 
way  inimical  to  yourself,  your  country,  or  your  king. 
The  extensive  ramifications  of  the  order  have  re- 
cently  been  employed  hy  a  certain  Dr.  Fu-Manchu 
for  his  own  ends,  and,  since  he  was  (I  admit  it)  a 
high  official,  a  schism  has  been  created  in  our  ranks 
Exactly  a  month  ago  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
upon  him  by  the  Sublime  Prince,  and.  since  I  myself 
must  return  immediately  to  China,  I  look  to  Mr, 
Nayland  Smith  to  carry  out  that  sentence." 

I  said  nothing;  I  remained  bereft  of  the  power  of 
speech. 

“The  Si-Fan."  he  added,  repeating  the  gesture 
with  hi*  hand,  “disown  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  and  liis  serv¬ 
ant*;  do  with  them  what  you  will  In  this  envelope" 
(he  held  up  a  sealed  package)  “is  information  which 
should  prove  helpful  to  Mr.  Smith.  I  have  now  a 
request  to  make.  You  were  conveyed  here  in  the 
garment*  which  you  wore  at  the  time  that  my  serv¬ 
ant*  called  upon  you."  (I  was  hatless  and  wore  red 
leather  slippers.)  “An  overcoat  and  a  hat  can  doubt¬ 
less  be  found  to  suit  you.  temporarily,  and  my  re¬ 
quest  is  that  you  close  your  eyes  until  permission 
is  given  to  open  them  " 

Is  there  any  one  of  my  reader*  in  doubt  respecting 
my  reception  of  this  proposal?  Remember  my  silua- 
tion.  remember  the  bizarre  happening*  that  had  led 
up  to  it;  remember,  too.  ere  judging  me.  that  while 
I  could  not  doubt  the  unseen  presence  of  Chinamen 
unnumbered  surrounding  that  strange  apartment 
with  the  golden  door,  I  had  not  the  remotest  clue  to 
guide  me  in  determining  where  it  was  situated. 


1  strode  forward,  flung  wide  the  door,  and  stood 
peering  out  Into  the  black  gulf  of  the  stairhead 
Nothing,  no  one.  appeared! 

Conscious  of  a  longing  to  cry  out— if  only  that  the 


listening.  The  silence  was  complete 

“Who's  there?"  I  cried  again,  and  loudly  enough  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  occupant  of  the  chambers 
opposite  If  he  chanced  to  be  at  home. 

None  replied,  and.  finding  this  phantom  silence 
more  nerve  racking  than  any  clamor.  I  stepped  out¬ 
side  the  door,  and  my  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  then 
seemed  to  remain  suspended,  inert,  in  my  bresst! 

Right  and  left  of  me.  upon  either  side  of  the  door¬ 
way.  stood  a  dim  figure?  I  had  walked  deliberately 
into  a  trap? 

The  shock  of  the  discovery  paralysed  my  mind  for 
one  instanL  In  the  next,  and  with  the  sinister  pair 
closing  swiftly  upon  me.  I  stepped  hark— into  the 
arms  of  some  third  assailant  who  mu»t  have  entered 
the  chamber*  by  way  of  the  open  window  and  si¬ 
lently  crept  up  behind  me! 

So  much  I  realized  and  no  more.  A  hag.  reeking 
of  *ome  ha»hi*hlik*  perfume,  was  clapped  over  my 
head  and  pre**ed  firmly  arainst  mouth  and  nostrils. 
I  felt  me*elf  to  be  stifling— dying — and  dropping 
into  a  bo*  tom  less  pit. 


WHEN  I  opened  my  eye*  I  failed  for 
to  rrsliTC  that  I  was  conscious  in  the 
of  the  word:  that  I  was  really  awake. 


wa*  truly  noble  and  gracious,  and  he  «a 
a  yellow  robe  lined  with  marten  fur. 
which  was  thickly  sptadwd  with  gray.  ■ 
upon  the  top  of  hi*  head  by  three  golden 

pearl -embroidered  black  cap,  surmounted 


Since  the  duration  of  my  unconsciousness  was  im¬ 
measurable,  the  place  in  which  I  found  myself  might 
have  been  anywhere  within,  say,  thirty  mile*  of 
Fleet  Street! 

”I  agree.”  I  said. 

The  mandarin  bowed  composedly. 

"Kindly  close  your  eyes,  Dr.  Petrie."  he  requested, 
"and  fear  nothing.  No  danger  threatens  you  ” 

I  obeyed.  Instantly  sounded  the  note  of  a  gong 
and  I  became  awure  that  the  golden  door  wa*  open. 
A  soft  voice,  evidently  that  of  a  cultured  Chinaman, 
spoke  quite  close  to  my  ear:  "Keep  your  eye*  tight¬ 
ly  closed,  please,  and  I  will  help  you  on  with  thi* 
coat.  The  envelope  you  will  find  In  the  pocket,  and 
here  is  a  tweed  cap.  Now  take  my  hand.” 

Wearing  the  borrowed  garment*.  I  waa  led  from 
the  room,  along  n  pussage,  down  a  flight  of  thickly 
carpeted  »tairs,  and  so  out  of  the  house  into  the 
atreet.  Faint  evidence*  of  remote  traffic  reached  my 
vara  as  I  wa*  assisted  into  a  car  and  placed  in  a 
cushioned  corner.  The  car  moved  off,  proceeding  for 
some  distance. 

“Allow  me  to  help  you  to  descend.”  said  the  soft 
voice.  “You  may  open  your  eye*  in  thirty  seconds." 

I  wa*  asaisted  from  the  step  on  to  the  pavement, 
nnd  I  heard  the  car  being  driven  bock.  Having 
slowly  counted  thirty,  I  opened  my  eye*  and  looked 
about  me.  This,  and  nut  the  feverrd  moment  when 
tlr*t  I  hail  looked  upon  the  room  with  the  golden 
door,  seemed  to  be  my  true  awakening,  for  about  me 
waa  a  comprehensible  world,  the  homely  streets  of 
London,  with  deserted  Portland  Place  stretching 
uway  on  the  one  hund  and  a  glimpse  of  midnight 
Regent  Street  obtainable  on  the  other!  The  clock  of 
tho  neighboring  church  struck  one. 

My  mind  yet  dull  with  wonder  of  It  all,  I  walked  on 
to  Oxford  Circus  and  there  obtained  a  taxicab  in 
which  I  drove  to  Fleet  Street  Discharging  the  man, 
1  paaicil  quickly  under  the  tune -worn  archway  into 
the  court  and  approached  our  stair.  Indeed.  I  was 
about  to  ascend  when  some  one  came  racing  down 
und  almost  knocked  me  over. 

“Petrie!  Pcirie!  Thank  Cod  you're  safe!" 

It  wa*  Nayland  Smith,  hi*  eye*  blaring  with  excite¬ 
ment,  as  I  could  see  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp 
near  the  archway,  und  hi*  hands,  as  he  clapped  them 
upon  my  shoulders,  quivering  tensely. 

“Petrie  I”  he  ran  on  Impulsively,  and  speaking  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  "I  wa*  detained  by  a  most 
Ingenious  trick  and  arrived  only  five  minutes  ago. 
to  find  you  missing,  the  window  wide  open,  and  signs 
of  hook*,  evidently  to  *upport  a  rope  ladder,  having 
been  attached  to  the  ledge." 

“Bui  whero  were  you  going?" 

“Weymouth  ha*  Just  rung  up.  We  have  India- 
putable  proof  that  the  Mandarin  Kt-Ming.  whom  I 
had  believed  to  l-«  dead,  and  whom  I  know  for  a  high 
official  of  the  SI  Fan.  i*  actually  in  London!  Ifa 
neck  or  nothing  this  time,  Petrie!  I’m  going  straight 
to  Portland  Place!” 

“To  the  Chinee  Legation?" 

"Exactly!” 

“Perhaps  I  can  nave  you  a  Journey,"  I  said  slowly. 
“I  have  just  come  from  there—  from  Portland  Place!" 


Then  il  tank,  and  rune  no  more 
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Nayland  Smith  strode  up  and  down  the  little 
sitting  room  tugging  almost  savagely  at  the  l»!x- 
of  hi*  left  ear.  To-night  hi*  increasu  •  gray 
ness  was  very  perceptible,  and  with  hi*  feverishly 
bright  eye*  staring  slraighlly  before  him  le 
looked  haggard  and  ill  despite  the  deceive  tan 
of  his  skin. 

“Petrie.”  he  began  in  hi*  abrupt  fashion.  “1  am 
losing  confidence  in  myself." 

"Why?"  I  asked  in  surprise. 

“I  hardly  know ;  but  for  some  occult  rra*™  I 
feel  afraid." 

"Afraid?" 

-Exactly;  afraid.  There  i*  some  deep  mystery 
here  that  I  cannot  fathom.  In  the  first  place,  if 
they  had  really  meant  you  to  remain  ignorant  of 
the  place  at  which  the  episode*  describes!  by  you 
occurred,  they  would  scarcely  have  dropped  you 
at  the  end  of  Portland  Place." 

-You  mean—" 

“I  mean  that  I  don't  believe  you  were  taken 
to  the  Chinese  Legation  at  all.  Undoubtedly 
you  saw  the  mandarin  Kt-Ming;  I  recogi.  tr  him 
from  your  description." 

-You  have  met  him.  then?" 

-No;  but  I  know  thooe  who  have.  He  1*  a 
very  dangrrous  man,  and  it  i*  Ju»t  goat  lb  If  " 

II*  hesitated,  rlancing  at  me  strangely  “It 
i*  just  possible.”  he  continued  musingly,  “that 


Fu-Manrhu's  health  may  he  permanently  im¬ 
paired,  and  Ki-Ming  may  have  superseded  him." 

•But  if  what  you  HptM,  Smith  be  onlv 
partly  true,  with  what  object  wa*  I  •ei>»! 
and  carried  to  that  Mnrular  interview?  What  II 
wa*  the  meaning  of  the  whole  solemn  fare*"’ 

“Ifa  meaning  remain*  to  be  discovered." 
he  answered;  "but  that  the  mandarin  ia 
amicably  disposed  I  refuse  to  believe.  You 
msy  di-ml**  the  idea.  In  dealing  with 
Ki-Ming  we  are  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  dealing  with  Fu-Manchu.  To  me 
this  man's  presence  means  one  thing; 
we  are  about  to  be  subjected  to  at-  / 
tempts  along  slightly  different  line*"  A 
I  wus  completely  panics!  by  Smith's 
lone.  "You  evidently  know  more  of  / 

this  man  Ki-Ming  than  you  have  yet  M  w 
explained  to  me.”  I  said. 

Nayland  Smith  pulled  out  the  black-  1*  ^  ‘ 
ened  briar  and  began  rapidly  to  load  It. 

"Ki  Ming  is  a  graduate,"  he  replied. 

“of  the  l-ama  College,  or  monastery  ^ 

of  Rach*.Churin  " 

“But  this  doe*  not  enlighten  me  “ 

Smith  got  his  pipe  going  well  "What  do  you  know 
of  animal  magnetism?"  asked  he. 

The  question  seemed  so  wildly  irrelevant  that  I 
stared  at  him  in  site  nee  for  some  moments. 

"Certain  powers  sometimes  grouped  under  that 
head  are  recogmied  in  every  hospital  to-day."  I 
answered  shortly. 

“Quite  so.  And  the  monastery  of  Racht-Churtn 
is  entirely  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  subject." 

-Do  you  mean  that  that  re o tie  old  man-1 - 
"Petrie,  a  certain  M  Sokol  off.  •  Russian  gentle¬ 
man  whose  acquaintance  I  made  in  Mandalay,  re¬ 
lated  to  me  an  epioode  that  took  place  at  the  house  of 
the  mandarin  Ki-Ming  in  Canton.  It  actually  oc- 
curred  in  the  presence  of  M.  Sokoloff  and  therefore 
is  worthy  of  your  close  attention. 

"He  had  had  certain  transactions  with  Ki-Ming, 
and  at  their  conclusion  received  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  the  mandarin.  The  entertainment  took 
place  in  a  sort  of  loggia  or  open  pavilion  immediate¬ 
ly  in  front  of  which  was  an  ornamental  lake  with 
numerous  water  lilies  growing  upon  it*  surface. 
One  of  the  servants.  I  think  his  name  was  Li. 
dropped  a  silver  howl  containing  orange- fiow-er 
water  for  pouring  upon  the  hands,  and  some  of  the 
contents  lightly  sprinkled  M.  Sokoloff* s  garment* 
-Ki-Ming  spoke  no  word  of  rebuke.  Petrie;  he 
merely  looked  at  Li.  with  those  deceptive,  garelle- 
like  eye*.  Li.  according  to  my  acquaintance's  ac¬ 
count.  began  to  make  palpable  and  increasingly 
anxious  attempt*  to  look  anywhere  rather  than  into 
the  mild  eyes  of  hi*  implacable  master.  M  Sokoloff. 
who.  up  to  that  moment,  had  entertained  similar 
view*  to  your  own  respecting  hi*  host,  regarded 
thi*  unmoving  stare  of  Ki-Ming*  a*  a  sort  of  kindly, 
because  silent,  reprimand.  The  behavior  of  the  un¬ 
happy  Li  very  speedily  served  to  disabuse  hi*  mind 
of  that  delusion. 

"Petrie,  the  man  grew  livid,  his  whole  body  be¬ 
gan  to  twitch  and  shake  a*  though  an  ague  had 
attacked  him,  and  hi*  eye*  protruded  hideously  from 
their  socket*'  M.  Sokoloff  a*»ured  me  that  he  felt 
him*elf  turning  pale  when  Ki  Ming  very  slowly 
raised  his  right  hand  and  pointed  to  the  pood. 

“Li  began  to  pant  as  though  engareJ  in  a  life  and 
death  struggle  with  a  physically  superior  antagonist. 
He  clutched  at  the  post*  of  the  loggia  with  frenzied 
hand*,  and  a  bloody  froth  came  to  hi*  lip*.  He  began 
to  move  backward,  step  by  step,  step  by  step,  all  the 
time  striving,  with  might  and  main,  to  prerrwf  him¬ 
self  from  doing  so!  Hi*  eye*  were  «ct  rigidly  upon 


The  second  imlrher  mum/ 
llou  It  lor iranl.  and  I  per* 
relied  him  I o  be  none  other 
than  I  he  mandarin  KI-MIng 


Ki-Ming.  like  the  aye*  of  a  rabbit  fascinated  by  a 
python  Ki-Ming  continued  to  point. 

-Right  to  the  brink  of  the  lake  the  man  retreated, 
and  them  for  one  dreadful  moment  he  paused  and 
uttered  a  sort  of  groaning  sob.  Then,  clenching  hi* 
fist*  frcniirdly,  he  stepped  back  into  the  water  and 
immediately  Mnk  among  the  lilies.  Ki-Ming  con¬ 
tinued  to  gam  fixedly  at  the  spot  where  bubble* 
were  rising,  and  presently  up  came  the  hund.  then 
the  livid  face  of  the  drowning  man,  still  having  those 
glazed  eye*  turned,  Immovably,  upon  the  mandarin. 
For  nearly  five  seconds  that  hideous,  distorted  faco 
razed  from  amid  the  mas*  of  bloom*,  then  it  sank 
again,  and  rose  no  mom.” 

-Whstr  I  cried.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me—” 

“Kt-Ming  struck  a  gonr.  Another  aervant  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  fresh  bowl  of  water,  and  the  man¬ 
darin  calmly  resumed  hi*  dinner!” 


DREW  a  deep  breath  and  raised  my  hand  to  mv 
head.  "It  is  almost  unbelievable,”  I  said.  "But 
what  completely  passes  my  comprehension  is  hi* 
allowing  me  to  depart  unacathed,  having  once  held 
me  in  hi*  power.  Why  the  long  harangue  and  the 
pose  of  friendship?” 

"That  point  is  not  difficult." 

“What!" 

"That  doe*  not  surprise  me  In  the  least.  You  may 
recollect  that  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  entertain*  for  you  an 
undoubted  affection,  distinctly  Chinese  in  it*  char¬ 
acter  but  neverthele**  an  affection.  There  i*  no  in¬ 
tention  of  assassinating  goi>.  Petrie;  I  am  the  se¬ 
lected  victim!" 

I  started  up.  “Smith,  what  do  you  mean!  What 
danger,  other  than  that  which  has  threatened  us 
for  over  two  years,  threuten*  us  to-night?” 

"Now  you  come  to  the  point  which  doe*  puzzle  me. 
I  believe  I  stated  a  while  ago  that  I  was  afraid.  You 
have  placed  your  finger  upon  the  cause  of  my  fear. 
IFfcaf  threatens  u*  to-night?” 

He  spoke  the  words  in  such  a  fashion  that  they 
«eemed  physically  to  chill  me.  The  shadow*  of  the 
room  grew  menacing;  the  very  silence  became  hor¬ 
rible.  1  longed  with  a  terrible  longing  for  company, 
for  the  itrength  that  i*  in  numbers;  I  would  have 
had  the  plan-  full  to  overflowing  fur  it  seemed  that 
we  two,  condemned  by  thr  mysterious  organization 
railed  the  Si-Fan.  were  at  that  moment  surrounded 
bv  the  entire  aiaenal  of  horrors  at  the  command 
of  the  devilish  Fu-Manchu.  I  broke  that  morbid 
silence.  My  voice  had  (Coal  inner/  <>n  /.rue  .tfi> 
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ENTER  DARCY 


BY  SAMUEL  HOPKINS  A  D  A  M  S -C  H  A  PTER  THREE 


A  FTF.R  that  one  exclamatory  lap**  from  Briticism. 
**  the  tweed -clad  mail  *at  speechless,  struggling  to 
regain  command  over  hi*  *hattcrr<i  sensibilities.  In 
thi*  laudable  endeavor  he  vu  severely  handicapped 
by  his  vis-4-vi*.  She  had  turned  the  chair  next  hi* 
and  was  now  seuted  facing  him  with  parted  lips, 
fluttering  color,  and  lovely,  desperate,  suppliant  eyes. 
She  was  a  picture  Ui  hamper  the  most  determines!  at¬ 
tempt  at  concentration. 

''Please!  Please."  she  implored,  like  a  child,  hold¬ 
ing  out  her  small,  quivering  hands  to  him.  “Wont 
you  speak  to  me?’’ 

“Why — er — to  b*  sure!  To  be  sure!  But  I’m — er 
—afraid  it’s  all  a  mistake.” 

"Pretend  it  isn’t,"  she  urged.  "Oh.  help  me  pre¬ 
tend  it  isn’t.” 

There  was  the  jound  of  a  clicking  latch  back  of 
her,  and  the  tension  of  the  girl’s  face  relaxed  a  little. 
A  second  click  in  ftrnt  indicated  a  similar  closure  of 
Drawing  Itoom  B.  Darcy  took  a  long  breath.  No 
longer  under  observation,  she  enjoyed  a  truce  in 
which  to  lay  her  plans.  Incidentally  she  did  her 
newly  wed  friends  the  gross  injustice  of  rejoicing 
that  Pullman  door*  have  no  keyhole*. 

"Thunk  Heaven  I"  she  ejaculated.  "Now  I  can  ex- 
plain.” 

"Pray  do."  There  was  live  interest  in  his  tone 

"No.  I  don't  know  that  1  can.  either.  I’m  afraid 
you  won’t  understand." 

"Give  me  u  sporting  chance  at  it.” 

Ilow  very  English  he  was!  Had  he  been  American, 
she  might  have  uppvaled  to  hi*  sense  of  the  jocular 
and  absurd.  No  hop*  with  thi*  ultra-British  so¬ 
lemnity.  "Well.”  she  began  desperately,  "there  are 
some  people  in  thi*  cur  who  mustn’t  see  me.” 

"In  the— er- compartment?” 

"In  both  compartments.  They’ve  already  seen  me  ” 

"Beastly  awkward,  that.”  he  murmured. 

"But  they've  also  seen  you.  Us.  Togvther.” 

"Ye*,  quite  *o.  Hut  er  why  together?" 

"Don’t  you  **v?  That’s  why  I  spoke  to  you  a*  I 
did.  They  mustn’t  think  I’m  traveling  alone." 

Sheer,  blank  bewilderment  wa*  expressed  in  every 
feature  of  his  face,  including  the  monocle.  "Didn’t 
you  mcun  to  travel  alone?"  he  inquired,  not  thinking 
of  anything  else  to  say. 

"I’m  eloping.”  she  explained  desperately.  "Can’t 
you  understand?  Don’t  you 
elope,  in  England?” 

"Er— personally,  seldom.”  llfiAUas  __ 

Wa*  there  a  twinkle  behind 
the  monocle?  Were  the  joke- 
xmith*  wrong  nl-iut  the  Eng 
lish  lack  of  humor'  Or  had 
■he  happily  encountered  a 
phenomenon?  Darcy  embraced 
the  hope  and  changed  her 
strategy  in  the  midst  of  the  as¬ 
sault 


Chorea  and  the  diner,  her  friends  would  paw  them 
at  luncheon  time. 

"Dry's  a  obsehvation  enh.  reuh  cuh."  suggested  the 
porter.  "No  extra  chahge.” 

T~y\RCY  immediately  rewarded  him  with  a  dollar 
LJ  "If  anyone  inquires  about  us,”  she  said,  "tell 
them  that  we  got  off  at  New  Haven.” 

"Yassum.  What  name  please,  maddum?” 

"No  name.  The  lady  and  gentleman  in  14  and  16.” 

Fortune  had  left  vacant  for  their  coming  a  ocmi- 
rvtired  alcove  in  the  observation  car.  Therein 
ensconced,  they  took  breath  and  thought  and  stock 
of  each  other. 

"If  you  don’t  mind,"  said  the  man,  "who  am  I?” 

"You’re  name  i*  V*y*e,”  returned  the  girl,  dimpling 
adorably.  "You're  English.  You're  awfully  Eng¬ 
lish  You’re  as  English  a*— as  yourself." 

"Happy  coincidence!"  he  observed.  "But  what  am 
I.  precisely?" 

•What?  I  don’t  believe  I  quite  understand.” 

"I'm  quite  sure  I  don’t.  We  're  eloping,  you  nay." 

"Ju.t  for  the  present." 

"Quite  so.  But  i*  thi*— er— before  or  after?” 

•  Before  or-  Oh!”  Comprehension  flooded  the 
girl’,  brain  and  colored  her  cheek*  simultaneously. 
"We-  wo'rt  married,"  she  said  in  a  small,  gaspy 


"\cry  good,"  he  said  cheerfully.  ”1  just  wanted 
to  know.” 

"It  must  *c*m  horribly  flittrr-hcaded  and  bad  taste 
and  ill-bred—” 

"I  can  imagine  you  being  flittcr-hended.  if  that  is 
what  you  call  it.”  he  auid  with  quiet  sincerity.  "But 
I  can’t  quite  conceive  you  a*  doing  anything  in  bad 
taste  or  ill-bred" 

"That’s  nice  of  you."  she  responded  gratefully, 
"especially  considering  what  I've  done  to  you.” 
Thereupon  she  proceeded  to  repay  his  courtesy  by  a 
tissue  of  fabrications  which  did  credit  to  her  long 
practice  in  mendacity. 

"You  wouldn't  understand  our  American  humor." 
•he  wound  up;  "but  I  put  up  a  joke  on  my  friend* 
in  the  other  car  by  pretending  I  wa*  to  la-  married 
yesterday.  I  won’t  bore  you  with  the  circumstance. 

I  was  going  away  for  a  trip  all  by  my  little  aelf  and 
they  were  to  think  it  was  my  wedding  trip.  Who 
would  have  thought  there 
could  be  such  awful  luck  as  to 
rind  them  on  my  train?  And 
me  without  a  ghost  of  a  hus 
band  to  show  an  my  wedding 
trip— until  I  grabbed  you!” 

"Then  you’re  not  actually 
married  or  betrothed  or  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort?”  he  inquired 
with  lively  hopefulness. 

"Oh.  but  I  am  engaged.”  she 
answered,  reverting  to  her 
original  Action.  "My  flunc*  is 
on  duty  and  can’t  get  away. 
■ML  As  soon  as  he  comes  over  we’re 

to  lie  married.  Now.  please, 
do  you  think  it's  t cry  awful? 

TJ*.  You've  been  so  good,  I  should 

hate  10  have  you  despise  me  " 
"D-Pl*.  you?  Me?  Ah.  but. 
hfca.  you  see,  I’m  rather  a  poor 

hand  at  despising.  If  I  did 
feel  the  need  of  despising 
•.omclhirig,  I’d  go  out  If,  the 
woods  and  despise  a  toad.  I 
certainly  shouldn’t  try  my 
band  on  anything  as  plucky 
and  resourceful  as  you." 

"That’s  all  very  well  so  far," 
she  said,  "but  could  I  carry  it 
through  if  they  come  back  here 
-•-»  I  had  to  prearni  them- 
"I  shouldn't  concern  myself 
about  that."  he  comforted  her. 
“Surely  they  won’t  come.” 
"Why  not?" 

W •  I  "Bridal  touring  folk  don’t 

commonly  go  about  seeking 
other  companionship,  do 
they?" 

Darcy  stared.  "Ilow  do  you 
know  they  are  on  their  bridal 
trip?  I  never  told  you.” 

_  |  "Surmised  it  from  some¬ 
thing  Tom  Harmon  told  me  ” 
“Du pen  know  Mr.  Harmon?” 


Here’s  your  chance,” 
she  said  with  calm  effrontery. 
"You  see.  my— the  other  per¬ 
son  In  my  elopement  failed  to 
live  up  to  his  opportunity." 

Her  companion  was  under¬ 
stood  to  reflect  adversely  upon 
the  sanity  of  the  recreant. 

"So.”  pursued  the  girl,  her 
color  flushing  and  paling,  but 
her  eyes  unflinchingly  steady, 
"if  you  would — oh.  please 
don’t  think  me  dreadful!— if 
you  could  just  pretend  to  lie 
the  man!  It’s  only  for  a  little 
while,"  she  pleaded.  "Just 
until  we  can  get  away  from 
those  people.  Will  you?” 

"I  will,”  he  said  solemnly. 


THE  suggestion  of  the  re¬ 
sponse  in  the  marriage  serv¬ 
ice  startled  Darcy  almost  out 
of  her  skin.  "It’s  awfully  good 
of  you.  But  you  needn’t  say 
it  ns  if  you  were  binding  your¬ 
self  to  a  lifelong  sacrifice.” 

He  leaned  back  in  his  seat 
and  closed  his  eyes.  "No.”  he 
denied  dreamily.  "Things  like 
this  do  not  happen  to  people. 
I  shall  count  three,  and  if 
you’re  still  there  I  shall  know — 
well,  I  shall  know  that  my  mind 
failing- and  be  glad  of  it.” 


I  length 
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"Knh-ther!  I’m  «w  my  way  to  hi.  place  now." 
"Ilmmony  Hollow?"  gu*ped  Darcy. 

"Yen.  Why?" 

" Whul  W»“  ll  you  -aid  a  little  while  ago?  ‘The  «• 
I Itinirn  i|o  hoI  hap|»-n  to  people.'  You  were  rurhl. 
They  don't.  Anyhow,  they  ought  not  to  he  allowed  t.»* 
«»iu<  two  three  f.>ur-  Oh.  Ih.  re's  no  u.e  oortting 
tell  on  thl-."  She  opened  her  u  re  ut,  it  ray -blue  eye- 
wide  upon  him.  "So'm  I,"  -he  proclaimed 
'So’in  you  It  half" 

"Going  to  Harmony  Hollow." 

Some  prophetic  and  fateful  in.tinct  within  her 
accomplice  prevented  hi-  iri vinir  utterance  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  sequel  which  ro.e  to  hi-  lip--  "So  are  the 
other*."  If  -he  found  that  out,  *hr  would,  a-  like  a* 
not.  jump  off  the  train,  and  thi*  abounding  adven¬ 
ture  would  he  nipp-d  in  the  bud. 

"Can’t  I  take  you  over  with  me?"  he  Inquired 
politely.  "I'm  havinir  a  car  ut  Laconia." 

"Mr.  Harmon  is  havinir  me  met  at  Weir*.'* 
"That'-  nearer.  I'erhap-  you  wouldn’t  mind  takinjr 
me  iiIoiik.  I'm  fur  the  Bungalow,  wherever  that  is." 

•’And  I'm  for  the  Kurmhou-e,  and  the  chnper»nage 
of  Mm.  Bond.  So  It  isn't  a-  terribly  eompromi*ing 
an  il  Hounds,  is  it?  Thouirh  what  in  the  world  Mr 
Harmon  would  think,  if  thi-  ever  got  to  his  ears — " 
"It  won't.  In  any  cn*e,  Tom  Harmon  is  not  a 
thinker  of  evil." 

NEVERTHELESS  the  girl  «»•  trouble  in  his  eye* 
Partly  it  was  her  inn<H-ence.  partly  the  bravado 
to  which  the  emergency  of  the  day  had  strung  her. 
which  kept  that  same  trouble  out  of  her  own  eyes 
With  him  it  attained  speech. 

"How  old  ore  you?" 

Across  his  shoulder  Darcy’s  eye  cauirht  a  number 
..n  the  paneled  side  of  the  car.  "Twenty-six,"  she 
lied  promptly. 

lie  was  taken  aback.  "Really!"  he  murmured. 
•I  should  have  said— aw  much  younger.  Are  you 
sure  you  appreciate  the  possible  well — er— mis¬ 
constructions  to  which  this  visit  might  give  ri*e'“ 
"  I  don't  see  why  it  should.”  returned  Durey  stoutly. 
"Anyway.  I've  no  other  place  to  go." 

"But  I  could  put  off  my  trip.” 

"That  would  be  a  nuisance  to  you.  wouldn’t  it?" 
"To  be  quite  frank,  it  would  I*  rather  more  than 
that.  I  should  risk  getting  caught." 

“Caught?"  echoed  Darcy  interestedly.  “It  sounds 
thrilling.  Are  you  a  fugitive  from  justice?” 

"No.  I’m  a  fugitive  from  injustice.  See  here, 
Mi««  Uomancia,  I’m  going  to  own  up  here  and  now.” 

"Why — why.  where’s  your  English  accent  gone?” 
cried  the  astonished  Darcy. 

"Cut  out.  I  wish  I  could  do  the  same  with  these 
whiskers.  They're  horribly  uncomfortable." 

"It's  a  wonderful  disguise!"  admired  his  pseudo 
wife.  "I  should  never  hove  suspected.  Have  you 
done  something  delightful  like  murder  or  arson, 
or  something  mean  like  forgery  or  fancy  finance?" 


"Nothing  so  interesting  as  a  rniar.  I'm  wanted 
a-  a  witness  in  a  will  case.  They're  trying  to  get 
me  anal  put  me  on  the  -land  and  make  me  .wear  that 
my  respected  grandfather  was  a  crafty  anal  -cbeming 
••Id  skinflint." 

-When  he  wasn't?  How  hnrr.d'" 

"When  he  was.  That's  haarrnler.  And  that  my  aunt 
i«  a  VH-HHis  old  scandal  monger,  my  unde  a  law.  and 
my  cousin  a  drunk. nd  “ 

"I  -eem  t»  have  married  into  a  mice,  cheerful  sort 
of  family,"  observed  the  girl. 

"It  would  be  a  lot  ks«  cheerful  after  my  testimony. 
Now  you  know  why  I  am  seeking  the  retreat  of 
Harmony  Hollow  where  I  can  be  my  real  self  again 
nnd  discard  my  whi*ker.  anal  arrent  with  safety.  Hut 
I  can  take  a  chance  soerewh.r*  else,  since  you  say  my 
disguisa*  U  so  gnnd.  Anal  unless  you're  sure  that 
Mrs.  Bond  k>  there-" 

"She  U.  I’ve  had  a  telegram.  And  I  won't  have 
your  trip  -polled.  I  intern!  to  keep  hold  of  you  now 
until  I’ve  solved  your  identity." 

There  was  no  irruption  of  the  newlyweds  to  com¬ 
plicate  matter*.  The  pseudowrdi  had  sandwiches 
and  ring  -r  ale  in  the  observation  car  and  sat  there 
getting  better  acquainted  and  more  content  with  each 
other  until  the  Chorea's  porter  sought  them  out 

”l)rm win'  rooms  is  bofe  gone."  he  said.  "A  got 
off  at  Athlan'  an'  B  lef  at  Meredith.  S'picioned 
yen-all  might  lak  to  know." 

Ills  suspicion  brought  Its  reward.  Ten  minutes 
before  the  arrival  at  Weir*.  I>arcy*s  confederate  ex¬ 
cused  himself.  "You  ret  out  by  yourself."  he  said 
“111  join  you  on  the  platform." 

Not  yet  comprehending,  she  followed  instructions. 
Shortly  after,  ther-  descended  in  front  of  the  jaw- 
loose  and  petrified  porter  the  ultra-British  ulster, 
and  the  forceful  tweed  suit,  inclosing  not  a  be- 
whiskerrd.  mono* led.  and  blond  Englishman,  but  a 
smooth-faced,  keen,  and  pleasant -vitaged  young  man 
who  looked  out  up«  n  the  world  from  his  own  un¬ 
aided.  keen,  and  kindly  eye*. 

As  the  train  pulled  out  with  the  porter  still 
bulging,  incredulous,  from  the  door,  the  changeling 
turned  to  join  his  self-appointed  bride 

"How  do  you  do.  Mr.  Remsen?"  said  -he. 

For  the  second  time  that  day  sheer  ammxement 
loosed  the  hinges  of  Mr.  Jacob  Remsm's  knee*,  and 
the  wellsprings  of  Mr.  Jacob  Remsen'*  sincere 
American  speech.  "Well.  I  mm  Jiggered!”  gasped 
Mr.  Jacob  Remsen.  tottering  back  against  a  truck. 


MR  REMSEN.  late  Mr.  Rodney  Carteret  of  Some¬ 
where  in  England,  wa-  roused  from  his  semi- 
paralytic  attack  by  a  bearded  and  broad  native  who 
approached  and  with  a  friendly  grin,  inclusive  of 
both  parties  to  the  vis-a-vis.  said:  "Which  of  yeh  is 
Miss  Cole?" 

“Both."  said  Darcy. 

-Haw!"  barked  the  native. 

"That  is.  we  are  both  going  to  Mr.  Harmon's." 


"Free  bu*  to  llarmuny  Hollow!"  proclaimed  the 
native.  "Mr  Torn  didn't  -late  er.  there'll  be  I  wo  o’ 
yah.  but  it's  jest  as  well.  Yeh  won't  rattle  'round  s’ 
much  when  we  hit  the  rocks.  Twenty-one  mile  in 
twenty-eight  minutes,  cumin'  over  in  th'  old  bout.” 

lie  led  the  way  to  "th'  old  boat."  n  large,  quietly 
purring  car.  tucked  hi*  charges  in  with  u  multitude 
of  rulws,  and  applied  himself  to  the  wheel  with  an 
nl»orptiun  which  left  them  free  to  resume  their  own 
concern-.  "Hr  culled  you  Miss  Cole."  said  Remsen. 
“Cole?  Cole!  No.  Po-itively.  no." 

“Positively,  ye*,” contradicted  his  companion.  "And 
I  m» -i  -ay  I  think  It's  very  ungnllnnt  of  you  to  for¬ 
get  me!" 

“First  you  say  I'm  your  husband,”  *uid  Remsen 
plaintively,  "and  now  you  claim  acquaintance  with 
me.  It  isn't  fair.  It  muddle*  one's  brain." 

“Look  at  me  hard." 

“I've  been  doing  that  all  day." 

"But  it  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  result.  Haven't 
you  ever  seen  me  before?" 

“Certainly." 

Darcy  quite  jumped.  "Where?" 

“On  a  Fifth  Avenue  conch  one  day.  I  notice-1  you 
because  you  were  being  mighty  kind  to  a  poor,  stupid 
old  lady  who  got  carried  past  her  street.  Also  1 
noticed  you  bees  use  you  were  so— well,  because  of 
other  reasons  cloiely  connected  with  the  fact  that  I 
am  not  blind." 

"Then  your  having  seen  me  that  day  In  the  couch 
only  makes  it  worse." 

“Makes  what  worse?” 

“Your  not  recognising  me  now." 

“But. .great  Heaven* !“  cried  the  badgered  Rem¬ 
sen.  "having  once  sat  opposite  you  in  a  public  con¬ 
veyance  doesn't  entitle  me  to  fall  on  your  neck  and 
say:  ‘Beautiful  and  newly  met  wife!  I’m  an  old  and 
trusted  friend  of  yours  by  virtue  of  one  dime  duly 
paid  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bus  Corporation.  Come, 
therefore,  to  my  arms!'  Does  it?” 

“Don’t  be  Stupid."  adjured  Darcy.  "Think  back  n 
little  further." 

“It's  no  use.  I've  never  seen  anything  like  you 
in  my  life."  he  said  firmly. 

"Perhaps  this  will  help.”  She  hummed  softly  n 
passage  of  the  lulling,  lilting  song  which  he  hail 
whistled  the  day  of  her  great  resolve. 

“Wait!"  he  cried  'I'm  getting  it.  C.loria 
Greene’s  studio.  A  girl  asleep  on  the  divan,  while 
I  was  playing  She  corrected  a  chance  of  chord 
for  me.  But— you!  Never  tell  me  that  was  you!" 

“Miss  Darcy  Cole,  at  your  service." 

“Well — well,  but."  stammered  Remsen,  for  once 
in  his  life  wholly  confused  and  bewildered  "What 
were  you  in  disguise  for?" 

“I  wasn't." 

“Then  I  must  have  been  cross-eyed  thnt  day!" 

“You  had  no  eyes  nt  all-  for  me.”  said  she  dc- 
murelv.  "However,  that's  not  to  be  wondered  at." 

"If  tt  were,  somebody  (CoKdV.icrf  ok.  J*'JC  CSj 
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are  waterproof ! 


A  hud  ram, or  dropping  in  a  leaky 
boat  hoc  tom  would  gee  them  nearly 
**  w«C.  \\  h ether  you  hold  The 
Black  ShelU  under  a  faucet  oc 
hunt  all  day  in  a  mean  drizzle 
unh  porkeit  full  of  water— they 


are  waterproof.  You  can  uuk  a 
Black  Shell  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
glatt  of  water,  and  even  then  you 
will  find  it  Mill  chamber*  perfectly 
in  your  gun  and  ejectf  t  moot  hi  y 
whenhrrd.  fry  thittml  yourteff 9 


BLACK  SHELLS 


Smokeless  *nd  Black  Powders 


We  frankly  admit  that  the  'Ever- 
Ready*  outfit  at  $1.00  with  it* 
twelve  marvelous  "Radio”  Blades 
V  is  best  Safety  Razor 

at  any  price.  Over  five 
million  enthusiastic  users 
u  prove  it. 


THE  Persian  roustabout*.  hsndsome. 

vacating  fellows,  shot  them  down  the 
slide  regardless — a  buttered  washboard, 
enameled  krttles.  chest*  they  could 
temrrelr  lift.  A  clum*y  peasant's 
shore),  homemade  evidently,  the  earth 
|  still  caked  on  it.  clattered  down  the 
side.  With  that  weapon  some  man  had 
set  out  to  face  the  world. 

The  passengers,  who  had  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  all  day  but  kill  time  and  keep 
■  cool.  looked  down  with  interest  and  a 
certain  disapproval.  One  lady,  franker 
than  most,  said  that  it  wasn't  quite 
right  for  the  company  to  put  these 

•  at  a  la  I 


Volga  Refugees 


They  tarry  out  the  corpses  from  the 
forest  where  they  hart  spent  I  hr  night 
I  and  bring  them  to  the  rood. 

They  mutt  bury  them  in  a  plate 
where  the  people  pan  by. 

— H'Arr*  mam  to  mi  mg  ;«i»f  will  cross 
himself  and  pray  for  the  tool  of  the  dr 
parted.  For.  you  , 
mol  hod  their  due  ringing 
as  af  a  proper  funeral t 

All  along  the  road  were  crosses.  And 
always  they  tried  to  put  them  in  the 
most  beautiful  places.  They  pul  up  a 
little  fence  or  covered  the  grave  with 
pine  branches,  or  stock  a  single  branch 
in  the  earth,  or  tied  on  the  crosses  em¬ 
broidered  belts,  or  clean  white  towels 
With  embroidered  end*. 

Other,  tee: 

— Thai  it  is  a  nice  plate. 

And  lay  their  own  dead  with  the 
others,  side  by  side 

And  yet  mote  eomt.  and  yet  more. 

And  the  cemetery  grows,  stretching 
itself  ont  along  the  margin  af  the  timid. 

The  peasants  in  the  country  through 
which  the  refugees  passed  gave,  mean¬ 
while.  everything  they  could.  You  need 
it  more  than  we  do.  they  said  what’s 
the  difference? — ■ifcAno.  And  in  the 
iugitives  themselves  was  seen  that  pa¬ 
tience,  cheerfulness,  and  faith  which 
seems  the  support  of  all  people  in  such 
limes.  It  is  as  if  those  who  reach  the 
Lottom  and  lose  everything  feel  some¬ 
how  freed. 

.'•»*  Polish  women  are  carrying  on 
,  wooden  stands  large  pictures  of  the 
Mother  of  tied,  oil  in  dm k  ribbons. 
I  hung  uith  blanches  of  tmgreen. 
adorned  with  withered  flowers. 

They  tarry  the  icon,  the  whole  road, 
hundreds  of  terete,  in  fAe  hands. 

They  go  forward  oe  if  seeing  nothing 
I  i*  front  of  them. 

As  if  they  felt  no  firednee  uhateier. 

In  a  sort  of  broken  ecstasy. 

As  if  they  were  going  to  heaven. 

And.  never  ceasing,  loudly  they  sing. 

They  do  not  complain,  bat  gut  praise 

Bit  by  hit  the  streams  decreased. 

I  Moscow,  Kiev,  Petrograd  swallowed 
tlwir  thousands,  villages  tens  and  scores. 
The  rest  pushed  on  eastward  across  the 
Irala.  into  Siberia  and  Turkestan 
The  great  Russian  plain  soaked  them 
up  at  last  except  where  some  such 
harrier  at  the  typhus  epidemic  In 
Tashkrnd  drove  them  hack  again. 

The  lighter  eased  up  to  the  pier,  and 
the  people— peasant  mothers  and  rhll- 
dren  foe  the  most  part,  with  a  few 
wrinkled  old  hags  and  able-bodied  men 
—pushed  on  to  the  dock  with  their  aim¬ 
less.  hurried  air  of  driven  rattle.  Al- 
readv.  somebody  said,  they  had  been  a 
month  on  the  way.  Nearly  everyone, 
even  the  old  women  and  small  boys, 
daggered  under  a  bundle  almost  as  big 
as  himself.  Behind  them  came  their 
gendarme  escort  carrying  the  big.  cart¬ 
wheel  loaves  of  black  peasant  bread. 
This  waa  the  ration  carried  with  them, 
the  Government  allowance.  Each,  it 
was  said,  was  supposed  to  receive  twen¬ 
ty  kopecks— about  ten  cents— a  day  for 
hia  keep.  paid,  during  such  a  migration, 
in  bread.  There  was  nothing  else— only 
Mack  bread.  They  were  shunted  down  the 
gangway  to  the  steaml-oat's  lower  deck, 
where  they  filled  the  steerage  quarters, 
the  deck  space  forward  and  aft.  and 
the  passageway  round  the  engines. 
Alongside,  meanwhile,  came  the  little 
transport  which  had  ferried  them  acroas 
the  Caspian,  and  up  from  its  hold  and 
down  into  ours  began  to  tumble  their 
luggage  These  were  the  last  things, 
solid  things  that  survive  after  the 
horse  is  sold  and  the  cat  and  dog  left 
behind,  broken -off  hit*  of  home* 
Inferno  Below  Deckn 


breexo  again  swept  the  deck,  and  the 
disturbing  guests  were  forgotten  for 
the  time  in  the  more  intense  preoccupa¬ 
tion  of  dinner. 

It  was  well  along  in  the  evening  and 
dark  when  I  went  below.  One  opened 
a  door  and  stepped  from  the  cool  and 
playful  leisure  of  the  pusiu-ngrr  deck 
into  a  sort  of  inferno.  The  air  was 
Stifling  with  heal  and  the  smell  of 
oil  arid  unwashed  humanity.  Electric 
lamps  blared  all  over  Ihe  place,  Ihe  en 
Sines  hissed  and  pounded,  and  in  this 
heat  and  noise  the  people,  parked  so 
that  you  could  scarcely  avoid  stepping 
on  them,  were  trying  to  quiet  squalling 
babies,  arranging  and  rearranging 
their  wretched  bundles  in  the  effort  to 
get  something  soft  to  lio  upon  or  achieve 
a  littlr  privacy,  or,  lost  to  everything, 
sprawled  on  their  bucks  asleep  with  un¬ 
conscious  faces  turned  up  to  the  blaring 
lamps.  A  baby  with  rickets  lay  in  a  little 
wooden  trough,  a  sort  ul  wash  dish  or 
chopping  bowl,  whining  and  twisting 
The  mother,  a  frail-looking  woman  with 
a  sweet,  patient  face,  kept  rocking  the 
little  trough.  It  was  no  use — the  baby 
kept  on  crying.  She  lifted  it — its  help¬ 
less  legs  dangled  like  sticks  -and  tried 
to  nurse  it.  But  still  it  cried. 

Digging  Themnelrei  In 

'I’ll EKE  was  no  milk  for  any  of  the 
1  bahies —  nothing  but  the  soggy  black 
bread.  Some  of  them  ant  up,  picking  at 
chunks  of  it  or  at  blta  of  sausage  with 
their  little  blue  fingers-- listlessly,  as 
If  it  were  only  some  instinctive  work¬ 
ing  of  their  muscles 

On  his  knees  in  the  engine  passage¬ 
way  an  old  mart  was  praying.  Ilia  e>*. 
were  fixed  on  the  icon  on  the  opposite 
wall— thr  icon  always  found  even  in 
such  putilic  places,  in  your  hotel  room. 
In  railroad  waiting  room*  and  from 
time  to  time  he  croaaed  himself  with  the 
Russian's  wide,  rhythmic  gesture,  ami 
bowed  till  hi*  forehead  touched  the 
floor.  I.ip*  moving,  eye*  straining  to 
ward  the  sacred  Image,  he  seemed  in  a 
trance,  a  aort  of  ecstasy,  a*  if  he  looked 
dear  through  the  Incredible,  Intolerable 
present,  to  paradise  itself. 

Others  in  the  crowd  were  on  their 
knees,  faring  the  iron  and  bowing  ami 
crossing  themselves  And  that  cry  of 
Dostoevski'*,  “Are  we  worth  III"  some- 
how  came  Itack  to  one's  mind.  What, 
after  all.  had  these  people  done? 

At  home  they  would  at  least  Ik-  going 
somewhere  There  would  be  relief  un 
ahead,  smiling,  capable,  kindly  women 
with  coffee  and  sandwiches,  milk  for  the 
babies,  blankets,  and  places  to  get  clean. 
Just  such  smiling,  kindly  women  were 
in  every  town  we  passed,  glad  to  help  if 
they  had  known,  or  there  had  been  any 
machinery  for  helping.  Individual  Bus. 
aians  are  the  kindest  people.  But  there 
was  no  such  machinery:  people  are  used 
to  having  things  happen  in  which  they 
are  not  consulted.  Down  from  above, 
from  that  impersonal,  far-reaching 
power,  whose  very  severity  has  been 
necessary  to  hold  this  vast,  loose.  easy¬ 
going  mass  together,  had  come  an  order. 
So-and-so  ...  to  such-and-such  a 
place  .  .  .  And  they  moved  on  -just  ps 
millions  have  gone  on  in  Russia  in  th< 
pnst,  and  nobody  knew. 

I  went  on  deck.  People  sang  at  the 
piano,  chatted  in  the  dusk,  leaned  on 
the  rail  aft.  looking  down  at  the  figures 
asleep  by  the  stern  It  was  a*  if  mil-  « 
instead  of  inches  separated  them,  as  if, 
for  those  calm  faces  turned  up  to  the 
stars,  these  people  looking  down  did  not 
exist.  Body  to  body,  as  close  as  they 
could  lie.  they  slept.  An  old  man  Willi 
a  thin,  hawk  face,  lay  with  mouth  wide 
open;  children  curled  up  like  puppie* 
in  the  curve  of  their  mother’s  bodies;  a 
woman  lay  on  her  hushand’*  nrm.  her 
waist,  unfastened,  slipped  away  from  a 
firm,  white  breast. 

Next  morning  a  collection  was  taken 
up;  the  purser  found  milk  nt  one  of  Ihe 
stations,  and  the  baby  with  the  rickets 
had  something  inside  of  him  at  once  at 
any  rate  l,ooking  down  from  the 
upper  deck,  we  could  see.  during  thvt 
day  and  the  next,  what  expert  gvp*ies 
they  had  become.  There  was  nothing 
the  mother*  could  not  dig  out  of  those 
bundles.  Cups  and  spoons,  a  clean 
waist,  precious  bits  of  sugar  wrapped 
in  a  handkerchief,  yarn,  and  needles 
Nearly  everyone  had  some  sort  of  jar 
or  bottle  filled  with  water  and  choppod- 
up  cucumbers,  which  served,  apparent  - 
ly.  as  a  sort  of  relish  and  drink  to- 
gether.  to  wash  down  the  sogev,  -Hack 
bread.  When  the  children  cried  they 
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j  been  "»ln>o*l  anybody."  »bl  b«im« 

|  of  girl*  like  that— urd*  red  from  plow 
t a  place  across  a  continent,  "absorbed" 

1  by  tome  tillage  or  town  along  the  river? 
She  looked,  the  tiered  ahead  of  her, 
paying  aa  little  attention  to  her  com¬ 
panions  as  to  thoee  on  the  upper  deck, 
i  as  if  it  might  \*  all  one  to  her  now. 

!  She  would  yield  to  circumstances  or 
•tab  «ome  one  in  the  back  with  the  same 
sort  of  disdain 

In  another  part  of  the  deck  a  group 
of  Polish  peasants.  Catholic*  instead  of 
the  usual  Orthodox,  sat  together,  aiag- 
Ing  over  and  over  out  of  much-thumbed 
books,  their  church  hymns.  Outlandish 
rag  dolls  came  out  of  thoee  miraculous 
packs,  and  children  began  U.  dress  and 
put  them  to  bed  and  feed  them  with 
the  food  which  they  could  imagine,  if 

a  did  not  have  it  themselvee.  Fathers 
mothers  gathered  about  the  chil- 
dren:  that  particular  square  yard  of 
.leek  belonged  to  them-  that  was  Ik  nr 
i  home. 

I  was  awakened  early  the  third  morn¬ 
ing  by  shouting  and  trampling.  We 
were  tied  up  on  the  east  bank  across 
from  Saratov,  and  the  refugee#  were 
going  ashore.  Slipping  into  boots  and 
overcoat,  I  hurried  out  We  were  south 
of  the  "white  nights."  but  the  sun  rose 
early,  nevertheless,  and  although  only 
four  o’clock  the  meadow  and  woods 
above  the  bank  were  already  sparkling 
I  in  the  brightness  of  another  summer 
morning.  Half  the  people  were  already 
!  up  the  bank  arranging  their  packs  by 
;  the  railroad  track,  ready  for  the  train 
that  sometime  or  other  would  be  coming 
!  along. 

Again  the  chests,  kettles  and  wash 
I  tubs  were  coming  out  of  the  hold— hit 
|  or  miss.  There  were  no  porters  to  take 
them,  and  women  snl  children,  driven 
]  by  the  old  fear  of  being  left  behind. 

!  snatched  their  pieces  as  they  came,  and 
dragged  and  pushed  them  up  the  bank. 
One  woman  screamed  and  heat  her 
breast  at  the  tall,  calm  gendarme  who 
was  watching  the  baggure  come  ashore 
Something  was  lost,  evidently — the 
last  thing  perhaps  But  where'  On 
;  the  Caspian  steamer,  on  the  Turkestan 
railroad— it  might  as  well  have  been  on 
I  he  other  side  of  the  earth  The  gen- 
dame  listened  sympathetically,  nodded. 

!  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Such 
things  happen  on  such  pilgrimages,  but 
!  what  can  one  do— sifekero' 

Individual a  Art  Nothing 

A  LONCi  the  track,  on  the  gras*  still 
drenched  with  dew.  little  family 
;  groups  began  to  coagulate  again  as 
I  instinctively  as  spiders  rebuild  their 
webs.  There  was  nothing  to  eat  »«- 
,  cept  what  might  still  be  discovered  in 
|  those  miraculous  bundles,  no  one  to 
meet  them  or  to  tell  when  the  train 
would  come  or  where  it  was  going. 

It  was  good,  at  any  rate,  after  those 
hideous  nights  n  the  engine  room,  to 
be  loose  in  the  beautiful  morning.  The 
children  ran  into  it  with  their  blessed 
gift  of  forgetting  In  a  minute  they 
were  all  over  the  place,  picking  flowers, 
discovering  all  sorts  of  marvels,  push¬ 
ing  sticks  into  the  pond, 
i  The  boat  whistied,  and  we  started 
upstream  again.  By  the  time  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  awake  and  ringing  des- 

Gtely  for  their  c v*e»  !fce  son  was 
.  and  all  these  little  specks  of  hu¬ 
man  driftwood  were  shut  away  behrr.d 
sunny  stretches  of  the  great  river  Al¬ 
ready  they  had  become  vague.  a«  things 
so  easily  become  in  Russia,  where  the 
individual  is  dwarfed  by  the  back¬ 
ground  across  which  he  move*  And 
the  steamer  drove  cheerfully  northward 
against  the  current  of  the  river,  which, 
whether  people  live  or  die.  rolls  on. 
strong  and  beautiful  and  young. 


BUILT  TO  ENDURE 

ENDURANCE  has  always  l>een  a  distinguish 
inc  characteristic  of  Westoott  Construction. 
The  second  ten  thousand  miles  of  Westoott 
travel  arc.  if  possible,  even  smoother,  more 
silent,  more  luxurious  than  the  first  ten  thousand. 
Wcstcott  Sixes  retain  their  "pep**  and  set  the 
pare  from  get-awny  to  finish. 

A  Wcstcott  of  the  present  series  will  he  n  source 
of  deliaht  after  years  of  service  because  endurance 
is  built  into  every  part  of  the  Westoott  Chassis 
and  into  every  detail  of  the  Wcstcott  Bodies. 
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— the  final  seal 
of  protection 

If  your  car  is  worth  insur¬ 
ing,  it’s  worth  the  additional 
protection  of  a  J-M  Fire 
Extinguisher-  positive  pro¬ 
tection,  secured  at  slight 
outlay  because  of  the  15% 
reduction  in  insurance  pre¬ 
mium  thus  gained. 

And  when  the  car  is  two  or 
three  years  old— when  only 
a  limited  percentage  either 
of  its  cost  or  its  real  value 
to  you  can  be  covered  by 
insurnnee  then,  more  than 
ever,  you  want  protection. 
Equip  your  car  with  the 

Johns,?' 

Manviile 

Fire 

Extinguisher 

Efficient  on  all  incipient 
fires -even  from  gasoline 
or  electrical  arcs  and  the 
only  one-quart  extinguisher 
with  a  two-way  method 
of  operation.  Can  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  pumping  or  by 
air  pressure  previously 
pumped  up  an  invaluable 
feature  in  tight  corners. 

The  J-M  Fire  Extinguisher 
is  approved  and  labeled  by 
the  Underwriters'  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc. 

To  the  Trade:  Ask  the  near¬ 
est  J-M  Branch  for  details 
-  generous  discounts,  uni¬ 
form  and  rigidly  maintained 
regardless  of  size  of  order, 
coupled  with  a  sales  policy 
designed  foryour  protection. 

Pricv.in  nickel  or  br...  finish. 

bracket  included  $8. 00. 

Buy  it  from  your  local  dealer. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 

Branches  in  55  Large  Cities 


\our  Last  Chance 

to  get  the  Old  Price  on 

M9  CALL'S 


For  nearly  fifty  year*  you  have  paid  50c  n  year  for 
McCALL'S  MAGAZINE.  Now  the  price  must  go  up. 
Paper,  ink.  type,  engraving  everything  costs  more. 
So  that  McCALL'S  costs  nearly  twice  as  much  to  print 
as  it  did  a  year  ago. 

To  you  who  did  not  know  of  this,  we  give  this  one 
more  chance  to  get  McCALL'S  at  the  old  price.  Send 
coupon  below  on  or  before  March  31st  and  you  can  have 
McCALL'S  for  one  year  for  50c  although  it  is  now  10c 
a  copy  on  the  newsstands. 

Join  the  1.300.000  women  every  month  who  turn  to 
McCALL'S  for  their  fashions,  for  patterns,  for  econom¬ 
ical  buying,  for  fancy  needle-work,  for  good  stories 
for  pleasure,  for  help,  for  style. 

Fifty  Tern  of  Fashion 

It  <>  M  c  ~-m.  »  plums* 

'*■«'  m«be  •  I..).,— .bli  ».  man  It  ■ 
tbt  <•»  Irttk  clrvrr  tow*  (4  «»ylf.  of 
TASTE  You  have  ita  ».«••*  Oet 
tf*  hem  McCALL'S 

TL-  w,«aa  4mItm  to  4r»- 
a*#1  and  to  «ovr  money  H  our  ftrot 

pUc* 


II  Clauti  Use  McCALL'S 

To  tkwm  M  U  •  teat  book.  To 

home-kmne  women  if  is  a  house 
hold  m« ratify  This  H  your  ImsI 
fhsoff  to  |rt  Ire  SOe  •  it  if.  ftlt  thr 

drpattmrmi  Ormi  Sort*)  Usarr 
What  Pnsnlla  Learmtl  it  Beard 
lr«  Vh'.;  W<«4«  H«*  to  IV 

Ihtn  Hmm  Millinery  Com 
IWuty  Talks 

Letter  -  H 
brr4*Vry 

Welfare  - 

Gardens  Household 

and  Entertain 

Ktrhance. 


Par*  Fashion 
m  skint  -  Km 

Chttdrtft'ft  Pate  Baby 

'ooda  aesd  Peed  Values 


amt.  ll<  uv 


Tiff  Coupon 

mJiTZ/oj. 


REO  FACTORY  FACILITIES  —  TH 


\NDAR 

•:s 


NDATION  OF  REO  QUALITY 

i^<?<?  3/4* -.Ton. 


Vre  Always  Welcome 

^ IMAGINE  a  mote  profitable 
re  instructive  ten  day*,  than 
nd  hero  in  the  Reo  plant*. 
-EARN  not  only  how  good 
ind  dependable  motor  trucks 
It  you'd  appreciate  as  never 
tremendous  stride*  have 
i  the  oust  few  vean  in  the 


•re  cordially 
whenever  best 


IY  TIME 
Make  the 


HE  WAY.  the  Reo  Motor  Car 
h  owned  and  manned  by  home 
tine  folk.  No  absentee  directors 


01V7V 


nd  on  the  moment.  The 
be  called  into  conference  in 


that's  another  reason  for  Reoqual- 
■uccess.  We  think  so. 

;T  IS  Good  Intent.  Then  comes 
X — oldest  in  the  industry.  Next, 
icc  wc  may  modestly  claim  this 


ACTORY  FACILITIES,  second  to 
rhieh  enable  us  to  make  every  part 
ng  to  the  specifications  and  up  to  the 
rd  set  by  Reo  engineers. 

NALLY  for  shall  We  reverse  the 
the  fact  that  we  can  and  do  decide 
*t  ions  right  here  and  without  red 


'll  prices  are  f.o.  a  jactory,  /ansi  a#  ^'uc/i  upai 
and  are  sub/ect  Co  increase  without  notice 
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She  had  known  he’d  aay  something 
like  that;  yet  when  the  word*  came, 
the  clandestine  suggestion  and  all  the 
implication*  that  tattered  her  aenaitive 
pride.  suddenly  she  hated  the  touch  of 
hi*  hands,  in  which,  just  a  few  mo¬ 
ment.  before,  she  had  aourht  false  sol¬ 
ace.  “No!"  *he  cried  under  her  breath 
“No.  no!" 

And.  flinging  off  those  clutching 
I  hand*,  she  sprang  free  and,  a*  if  pur¬ 
sued  by  a  thousand  devil*,  fled  across 
the  street,  into  the  black  shade  of  the 
low-reaching  rims,  up  the  yet  blacker 
front  avenue  to  the  house  sitting  there 
like  a  huge  squat  goblin. 

Soon  she  was  alone,  up  in  her  big 
room  with  it*  little  bed.  She  didn't  light 
the  gas.  One  little  rleam  of  moonlight 
was  slanting  through  the  window;  that 
suited  her  mood  better  than  gas.  She 
legan  to  unfasten  her  dress,  the  pretty, 
gay  dress  into  the  stitchos  of  which  had 
gone  such  hopeful  expectation;  but  sud¬ 
denly  she  dropped  her  arms,  crossed 
over  to  the  bed.  just  this  side  of  the 
slanting  ray  of  moonshine,  and  sank  to 
her  knees  She  did  not  pray  she  had 
no  thought  of  prayer.  Resting  there 
on  her  knees,  she  felt  only  a  sore  ache 
of  revolt. 

Why  had  fate  crossed  Her  like  this? 
Why  rive  her  this  burning  in  her  heart 
and  then  refuse  her  the  solace  enjoyed 
by  other  girls?  It  wo*  cruelly  unfairl 
After  all.  it  was  so  little  she  asked. 
Nothing  but  tho  right  of  youth-thr 
right  to  love  and  to  I*  loved,  and  all 
in  the  open  presence  of  a  world  that 
understood.  She  could  have  love  oh. 
ye*  -  but  II  must  be  around  corners.  In 
the  dark,  anywhere  so  that  no  one  knew. 

Kneeling  there,  she  turned  her  head 
■lightly  on  her  clasped  hands.  That 
.me  gleam  of  moonlight  had  Junt  erne 
nearer,  was  trembling  on  the  Coverlet, 
lust  beyond  Her  arm  Then,  de.pite 
her  will,  the  memory  of  a  pair  of  eye* 

1  come  to  gate  into  her*,  eyes  deep  set 
and  black,  audacious  hut  steadfast.  She 
had  liked  t-arry  Kelihsn  so  much  for 
those  eyes;  and  they  had  told  her  they 
liked  her.  Hut  they  had  lied.  For  he 
■  had  gone  away,  and  when  he'd  heard 
|  the  truth  about  her  he  hadn't  cared  to 
come  back;  and  when  she  saw  him 
1  again,  if  ever  she  should  tec  him  again, 
he  would  treat  her-  as  the  other*  did 
Jenny  row  from  her  stiffened  knees, 
finished  undressing,  climbed  into  that 
bed  all  In  somber  darkness  now.  and 
soldwd  herself  to  sleep. 

NKXT  morning  the  shadow  seemed 
still  to  he  over  her  heart.  At  the 
office  she  found  plenty  to  do  and  was 
glad  of  that.  Mr.  Snodgrass  came  in 
and  called  her  to  take  down  some  let¬ 
ter*.  He  asked  her  to  rush  them 
through  and  to  mail  them  at  once. 
When  she  had  finished  the  letters  she 
carried  them  herself  across  the  square 
to  the  post  office,  for  in  Cherryvale  they 
had  then  no  mail-collecting  service 
On 'the  wsy  heck,  in  the  middle  of 
the  little  park,  just  where  the  foun- 
tain  threw  its  golden  mist  against  the 
sunshine,  she  looked  up  and  saw  Larry 
,  Relihan  approaching.  At  the  first  en¬ 
counter  with  that  concentrated  gare. 
with  those  dark  eyes  which  again  told 
so  plainly  that  th.-y  liked  her.  she  felt 
such  a  surge  of  gladness  that,  instinc¬ 
tively  like  a  woman,  she  assumed  an 
unusual  reserve.  “My.  hut  I'm  glad  to 
see  you!”  he  said.  “I  wanted  to  explain 
about  last  night  I—" 

“Oh.  don't  bother  "  Jenny  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  clearness  of  her  own  voice. 
“It  doesn't  matter." 

"But  it  does."  he  insisted.  “It  mat¬ 
ters  a  lot  When  I  got  outside  I  found 
Mr.  Petty  looking  for  me.  He  had  a 
man  with  him,  leaving  town  last  night 
— awfully  important — about  an  oil  lease. 
They  kidnaped  me  into  an  automobile; 
and  when,  at  last  I  rushed  back,  you 
were  gone.  You  can  imagine  me.  them  /" 
He  hrd  coroe  back  for  her!  Jenny 
was  suddenly  conscious  of  the  singing 


ENGINES 

OUTFITS 


Lovers  and  Lovers 
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A'rr  .'/iw*c  »*Ji'  /Vr. 

<*».  *<*•.  »•«  stMi.fi 

Adis'  /  ■//•to  c'%f 
/t/i  IW»f 


On  the  Biggest  Jobs 
You  Find  NOVO  Outfits 

Tin*  groit  pier  at  t  Incago.  rxlrtuliiu:  hall  a  mile 

into  I  Michigan,  fc»  one  ol  the  many  import  MM  building 
npcratimi-  which  Iwar  testimony  to  the  rflkicm-y  nl  N«n« 
iViwrr.  I  hi  this  juh.  a*  on  the  oilier*.  Novo  Outfit*  provnl 
conclusively  tlieir  saving  over  sleam  ami  electricity. 

What  is  n.  tl«  you  think,  that  pul*  Novo  I  ngme*  ami  •  hitfit* 
on  the  pay  roll  <d  contractor*  on  llwse  lug  job*4 

They  have  ihwovercd  die  advantages  of  Stamlanli/nl  Power. 
They  save  money  In  having  fine  man  l*«ik  ailer  all  tl*c  outfits 
on  a  jol>.  They  save  in  transportation  costs.  Iircause  they  have 
only  light  Novo  *  hlffit'  to  move,  instead  of  lieavy  l-nlers. 
engines,  etc.  They  are  not  inniMed  with  city  regulation*  on 
strain  hoiler*. 

Standardized  Power  can  come  only  through  gasoline  engine*. 
In  fact,  it  lias  come  now  through  Novo.  That's  why  lattrncs 
of  Novo*  are  wotking  on  the  biggest  undertakings  in  the  country- 

Novo  Tngines  have  lieen  adopted  as  standard  equipment  by  8 
out  of  every  It)  concrete  mixer  manufacturers.  There  are  over 
75  different  Novo  Outfits,  all  |Mirtal>lc.  comprising  Hoists. 
I 'limps,  Air  Compressor*.  Saw  Kig*.  hind  out  what  Standard¬ 
ized  Power  would  mean  in  your  Inisine**. 

Book  " Standardized  Power ”  Free 


it  »>n  y«*ir  lrttrrh<ad  nr  mill  iht*  book  trr*. 
k»*  hrt'iitnr  th*  Sut'dard. 


fnnn%LJ  A*  x*/***U  *n  g***Ii*/.  ktrcxtnt. 
%*r  JhtiiiaUe 

Movo  ENGINE  C°- 

A  *1  Clarence  F.  Bsmcnt.  SecAGen  Mgr. 


708  Willow  Street. 
ChMsso  Offi.#:  Lrltoa  ! 
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“Oh.  aren't  you  going  to  Dons 
Petty's  boating  party?” 

CaJ  laughed.  “Oh.  I  may  stick  around 
for  an  hour,  but  if  I've  something  bet¬ 
ter  to  do.  I  may  pry  myself  loose." 

At  his  laugh  and  ton*  Jenny's  cheeks 
grew  hot 

“But  I  wont  be  telling  them."  he 
went  on  gayly.  “that  I've  got  a  date 
with  the  prettiest  girl  In  town  ” 

“Because  you  won't  have!"  Jenny 
flared  up. 

“Yes.  I  will— please r  he  cajoled.  "Be 
on  I  he  School  Hill  at  nine-thirty— 


light  on  the  tree*,  on  the  fountain,  of 
the  birds  swaying  on  the  boughs;  and 
she  now  seemed  miraculously  in  tun* 
with  it  all.  Sull  that  instinct  bade  her 
refrain  from  self-exposure. 

“I'm  sorry  you  bothered  to  come 
hack."  she  murmured.  ”1  horn-  it  didn't 
inconvenience  you  loo  much  ” 

“It  inconvenienced  my  heart  a  lot," 
he  said  boldly. 

At  that  Jenny  swiftly  looked  away; 
she  was  afraid  to  trust  to  him  the  sigh! 
of  her  eyes. 

HI!  turned  and  walked  back  with  tier 
through  the  little  city  park,  as  at¬ 
tentive,  as  unconcerned  for  appear¬ 
ances,  as  though  she  were  Doris  Petty 
herself!  The  trees,  the  grass,  the  very 
air  simmered  with  life,  Workmen  were 
busy  with  lawn  mowers,  and  that  me¬ 
tallic  clattering,  just  then,  seemed  the 
most  soothing  sound  Imaginable.  A 
little  squirrel  scampered  into  their  puth 
and  paused  to  regard  them  with 
bright,  saucy  eyes. 

Jennv  sighed.  “Why  the  sigh?"  he 
asked 

“It's  all  so  beautiful."  she  murmured 
They  had  come  Ui  the  edge  of  the 
park.  The  Snodgrass  office  entrance 
was  just  across  the  street.  Jenny  held 
out  her  hand- 

“Mutl  you  go?"  he  entreated. 

She  nodded. 

“Hut  when  am  I  am  going  to  are  you 
again?" 

“When?"  she  repeated  vaguely.  She 
was  resolved  not  to  lie  forward,  to  leave 
choice  entirely  In  his  hands. 

"Yes;  when  may  I  cume  to  see  you?" 
She  hesitated  a  second,  then,  almost 
tentatively,  inflected:  "To-night?" 

"Oh."  ill*  lone  dropped.  "I'm  sorry. 
To-night  I've  promisrd  to  go  to  Min. 
Petty*  boating  parly.  Aren't  you 
going?" 

Jenny  felt  a  flush  stealing  over  her 
face  as  she  shook  her  head. 

"I'm  sorry."  he  said  again.  "1  wish—" 
He  cheeked  whatever  he  was  going  to 
say.  "But  I'll  see  you  soon."  lie  went 
on.  "I've  found  oul  where  you  live!" 

As  Jenny  inn  up  the  uuUide  flight 
of  stairs  which  led  to  the  Snodgruss 
office,  aliuve  her  fleeting  joy.  above  her 
keen  disappointment,  rose  again  that 
Irrepressible  feeling  of  hurt.  He'd  said 
he  wanted  to  come  to  see  her;  so  sh. 
Invited  him.  But,  of  course,  he'd  rnD.rr 
go  with  Doris  Petty  and  those  other 
rirls! 

The  next  evening  Larry  Kelihun 
called  to  see  her.  lie  told  her  he  had 
railed  the  evening  before,  had  staved 
home  from  the  party  especially;  hut 
that,  though  there  wa*  n  light  burning 
upstairs,  no  one  had  answered  Ins 
knwk  First  she  fell  a  quick,  sick  feel 
ing  that  she  had  missed  him;  but  it 
was  at  once  submerged  by  the  exultant 
realisation  that  he  had  given  up  th. 
(mating  party  to  come,  lie  liud  cared 
that  much!  Keglumoured,  feeling  as  if 
she  were  walking  in  some  glimmering 
golden  dream,  she  took  him  out  to  see 
Aunt  Anna’s  garden,  wonderful  in  th* 
evening  light. 

The  two  of  them  strolled  nmong  th* 
dahlias  and  hollyhocks  a.id  poppies. 
And  suddenly  Larry,  looking  up  from 
the  flower*  to  Jenny  in  her  fresh  pink 
dress,  stared  as  if  he  had  mode  an  in¬ 
teresting  discovery. 

“You’re  like  a  hollyhock.”  he  said,  his 
finger  tip*  caressing  a  fragile,  silky, 
daring-colorrd  blossom.  He  plucked  it 
and.  as  *he  stood,  breathless  and  pink, 
he  pinned  it  on  her  pink  dress. 

Presently  they  went  back  and  sat 
on  the  porch  and  talked — of  many 
things.  Jenny  never  forgot  that  seen* 
the  shadowy  porch,  the  bluish  dusk 
painted  on  the  vines  and  the  shrubs  he- 
yond.  the  fitful  colors  in  the  fading  west 
— and  the  sweet  tumult  almost  a  pain  in 
her  heart! 

And,  then,  henv,-n  and  corth  suddenly 
shattered  when  he  said: 

“I  really  stopped  in  to  say  good-by. 
I  have  to  go  away  in  the  morning.” 

"Going?  In  the  morning?”  She 
strove  to  keep  her  voice  natural. 

"Yes;  more  of  this  confounded  oil- 
Icase  business.  It  break*  in  just  whrr 
I  most  want  some  time  to  myself.  But 
I'm  coming  back  soon." 

Ah — soon!  Heaven  and  earth  slowly 
reassembled  themselves  again. 

And  when  he  left,  a  little  later,  his 
lingering  pressure  of  her  hand,  and  his 
eyes  bold  and  shy  at  once,  told  her  bet 
ter  than  words  why  he  was  coming  ba.-k 
—  soon. 

Who  can  blame  Jenny  that  night. 
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I  ripe  •  Days  went  by.  Jenny  kep«  WHinf 

*  herself  she  didn't  actually  expect  a  let- 

.  ter;  but  she  never  went  to  the  post 
ire  you  set  from  without  a  quickened  heat  in  her 

question  of  your  |  h„rlt  an.,  MV*r  left  without  a  heavy 
I  what  pou  bring  of  disappointment. 

>acco  is  quite  as  Gossiping  rumors  about  Jenny  Brsnde 
V  hring  to  you.  ,„.rr>.  rnj  ,-.i  began  to  be  whispered 
•hy  no  one  brand  through  the  town,  but  Jenny  carried  her 
all  smoker*.  All  head  higher  and  laugh’d  a  good  deal, 
in  themselves  the  lest  anyone  should  think  she  cared. 

,t  any  particular  ^  ^  ^  by  u„  therr 

_ „,K  O  an  exciting  period  for  CTierryvale 

^XronTiS^d  K“rh  “u,umn-  "*  >'*“  ■“?  h*v* 

to  lie  considered  City,  which  U  the  metropol" 

Itnrst  pipe  tobacco  of  ,ho^  has  a  big  carnival:  ths 

^..no  vou  The  -*"H-  *»y w,,h  •nd  co1 

Tm,  st  be  JlJh  •"*>  i  “ 

,  Z  ul ,oS  *"«••«  «*>** nf  By**w.°“  «h«h 

r.  Recall  e  some  f„r  „  mlfht.  the  loveliest  maidi 

teworth  I.  no  sign  >  *  .urroun<l(nr  counties  r.de  ir 

'  *,,u  wu,,,•  magn.ftcenee;  and  the.  after  the  pa 

[hat  so  many  par-  rUlte  „  .  hig.  triumphant  ball  f<* 

ir  hy  Edgeworth  ,hv  ,n.|  her  ladies  in  waiting. 

Interested  in  any  |,  lhr  fUsto«n  for  the  varioui 
It  It  is  a  tobacco  |liwnl  ^  have  a  beauty  contest  con 
nut.  .  ducted  by  the  local  newspapers.  Ii 

hose  smokers  who  those  small  towns  it  was  rontnlered  • 

like  Edgeworth  great  honor  to  he  »««  ch..*.-n;  and  Jenny 
it  because  their  in  her  heart,  had  always  dreame. 
e  is  of  a  kind  that  dreams  which  -he  very  well  knew  w.  re  «-*■» 
.worth  exactly  vain.  Yet  thia  year  ahe  could  have  passed  By  c— 
she*.  It  is  nntu-  through  the  period  with  less  loneliness  •• 
then,  that  for  of  spirit  had  C  herryvaU  chaam  any  ••mm . 

.  men  it  is  the  representative  at  all  save  IWia  Petty.  «*k. 

i  tobacco.  She  tried  to  harbor  no  maliciousness  mmm j 

You  are  the  1  toward  her  more  fortunate  rival ;  but  <• 
nl?  man  who  ."lousy  »•  ^  Zi 

......  wK.i  vnur  It  I*  •  pa**1®"  that  drivee  hard.  .«* 


Younger  in  Body,  Younger  in  Spirit,  Younger  in  Ambition, 
Younger  in  Every  Characteristic  that  Gives  Greater  Earning 
and  Living  Power,  Greater  Thought  Power,  Greater  Pleasure 
Obtaining  Power  and  Greater  Health  Promoting  Power 

f IIR  number  of  gears  a  man  htuliceH 
dorm  not  tell  how  old  or  young  hr  Is. 

A  man  u  om  old  or  a*  young  ai  hum- 

r.  hu  citnlity.  hu  rapacity  for  work 
play,  hu  mutiny  power  ayainrl  dU- 
and  fatigue.  A  m.n  »  od.  u  old  « 


CONSCIo 


Kemnrkable 

Pcraonality 


fj  d*t*  H  f»«4)f 

I  l«  U~WO  »~«  kahol  (•••«.< 
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Self-Deception 


haps  It  was  because  he  was  r-*.ng  right 
on  east  next  day.  and  so  could  avoid  1  f 
possible  town  g*»«ip;  at  any  rate  he  i  * 

greeted  her  tentative,  timid  suggestion  I 
with  a  quick  U*.  a  pause  of  *on»«n- 
pUtinn.  and  then  eager  acquiescence  in 
her  plan.  , 

The  day  of  the  carnival  came  with 
marvelous  beauty;  earth  and  heaven  a  i 

gold -colored,  red-haired.  blue -eyed  / 

witch,  and  with  the  witch'a  power  of  / 

kindling  fever  in  the  veins.  And  Jenny.  I 
as  if  laid  under  that  spell- tremulous, 
feverish,  anticipating  *he  didn't  know 
what— packed  her  new  evening  drr«* 
and  went  up  ta  Macon  City.  ^ 

Sll  E  went  to  her  ItUl*  hotel  with  beat-  I  *-«• 
mg  heart.  She  knew  that  Dons  was  | 
staying  at  a 


Might  of  that  She  wa»  !  y 
ot  in  the  actual  world. 

Id  of  fervid  unreality 
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the  body. 

•hat  we  are  capable  •* 
vi.  entirely  and  iU 
luirfy  on  ih.  deg  rev  el  drvelo,-rwn«  ol  our 
<elU  They  are  the  sole  ronlroll.og  Is.  lor. 
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»,  and  ask  him  to  do  what  she  knew  I  nere  IB  I"*'  1  *««« 


to  apare.  aelf-reliance  to  npare.  and 
fivra  many  olhat  deairablc  cliarat  Icnatica 
to  apare.  He  prove*  that  Cofiartoti*  Evolu¬ 
tion  make*  people  diaeaae  prool.  fatigue 
proof  Mr  maintain*  that  to  |MM»e«a  •ufli- 
cient  vitality  and  energy  and  to  keep  live 
body  m  normal  health  under  the  moat  la 
vocable  condition*  it  no  more  health  proa 
prnty  than  to  have  only  enough  money 
from  day  today  to  meet  current  eapenaea. 
Great  reaen  e  health,  great  rnerve  energy 
ta  what  we  mutt  acquire  if  we  are  to  auc- 
ceaafullv  nullify  the  ravage*  of  f/mt.  and 
to  eatily  overcome  every  adverae  condition 
and  thua  enpiv  lire  Ireneht  of  our  retourcca. 
the  benefit  of  our  Itealth  power  and  the 
advantage  ol  our  energy. 
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Suddenly,  as  the  music  stepped,  in  a 
little  (Tap  of  dancers,  she  glimpsed 
Doris  Petty,  radiant  in  the  wonderful 
costume  she  had  worn  in  the  part-ant. 
Sb*  was  talking  to  some  rirl  with 
yellow  hair;  and  beyond  them  were  two 
young  men.  But  neither  was  Larry 
Her  eyes  roved  on  eagerly,  came  back 
disappointed.  Where  was  he? 

Impulsively,  not  thinking,  following 
only  the  dictum  of  her  heart,  she 
darted  forward.  Doris  would  know 
where  Larry  was.  would  mention  him, 

“Good  evening.  Doris.” 

Doris  turned  her  head,  gau-d  at 
Jenny  for  a  full  second,  let  her  look 
drift  on  to  Cal.  and  then  return  to  the 
girl.  “Oh.  (rood  evening."  she  said. 

Then  deliberately  she  turned  her 
shoulder*  and  munnl  her  conversation 
with  the  yellow. haired  girl. 

Jenny  could  have  sunk  into  the  shin- 
ing  floor.  Blindly  she  turned;  and  Cal 
took  her  arm. 

• Como  on.  don't  m.i.d  her,”  he  said. 
“She's  a  cat,  and  her  head'*  turned  by 
all  these  gewgaws.  But  we  don't  care 
— we're  going  to  have  the  grandest  lit¬ 
tle  time  of  anybody  in  this  town  to¬ 
night!" 

His  voice  was  gwy,  excited.  His  lips 
came  dose  to  her  ear.  There  »»«  u 


breath?  Surely  not;  Cal  never  drank 
—in  Cherryval*. 

11HE  music  began  again.  A  bizarre, 
■Im-Wt  grotesque  tune  played  in  waits 
time.  There  was  something  pathetic  in 
its  whirling  grotrsquene  -  a*  a  clown's 
circling  madly  after  his  own  happiness. 
Happiness!  Was  there  such  a  thing  in 
the  world?  Terrible!  how  it  lay  so  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  power  of  one’s  own  volition, 
so  much  m  the  hands  of  others. 

Then  her  eyes,  staring  over  Cal's 
shoulder,  detected  through  a  rift,  acro.s 
the  room,  that  one  head  for  which  she 
had  been  searching,  lie  was  dancing 
with  lh>ns  Petty— smiling,  chatting. 

The  music  came  to  a  sudilen  stop. 
She  saw  Doris  turn,  take  Larry's  arm. 
and  the  two  of  them  vanish  into  sum.- 
outer  room.  With  a  sick,  beaten  feel- 
mg  she  stood,  filing  out  through  the 
throng,  seeing  nothing. 

“Come."  she  heard  Cal  say.  'iet’m  get 


;ater  power — longer  in 
lower  upkeep  costs! 

8,000  mile*  on  tires.  Remarkably  high 
mileages  from  gas  and  oil.  A  mere  fraction 
of  a  cent  per  mile  for  repairs.  Everywhere 
you  hear  it  said  "The  Haynes  is  a  big. 
powerful  car  but  you  can  afford  fo  run  It. " 


A  ioo.ooo.ooo 
mile  “endurance 
run,”  l»y*  some  ty,- 
ooo  Haynes"!  jght 
Six”  owners  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  a'i 

Cr*.  is  nude  the 
is  fee  all  state- 
menu  Kfftm  con* 
tained. 

For  the  1917 
Haynes  i»  akin  in 
poterplaiu,  leeight 
and  principal  me. 
ehanttal  ilruciurr  to 
Haynes  “Light 
Sixes”  of  the  lost  33 
Fifteen  thoussnd 
have  found  these  cars  close  to 
mechanical  perfection.  A  few 
minor  structural  betterments 
hive  been  the  limit  of  change. 
This  despite  our  quarter-cen¬ 
tury  of  automobile  and  motor 
building  experience. 

Thus  —in  1917  can,  which 
for  refinement  and  modernness 
of  equipment,  excel  all  other 
new  models  -are  you  able  to 
know  accurately  in  advance; 
That  good  performance  is 
permanent. 


That  upkeep 
will  be  extremely  lc~ 


out  of  this— I  know  a  place." 

Jenny  mutely  followed,  nut  knowing 
where  they  went,  not  caring.  Away,  up 
to  a  deserted  1-xlrony  he  led  her;  and 
then,  •uddenly,  behind  a  ncr.rn  of 
palms  he  caught  her  in  hi*  arm*.  “Oh. 
Jenny!"  he  whispered  “Oh.  Jenny!" 

Ill*  hands  hi*  face,  were  hot;  but  she 
felt  oddly  m*en>atr.  a*  though  she  were 
fro  ten  with  odd.  Numbly  »he  tri«d  to 
push  away  tho**  gripping  arm*  But 
he  would  not  let  her  go.  Ili*  face  wa* 
terviWy  close,  his  eye*  burning. 

“Jenny!  You  drive  me  mad!  It's 
your  eye*  they  draw  on.-  right  out  of 
himself;  leave  him  mad!  I'm  mad 
now.  Jenny!” 

Jenny,  still  deadened  by  that  strange 
chill,  power lessly  tried  to  push  him 

“And  to  think."  he  was  muttering  on. 
“I've  got  to  leave  you  to-morrow.  1 
can't  leave  you.  Jenny!  Jenny,  come 
with  me  where  we  can  be  alone  just 
once.  Nobody  else  to  think  of- nobody 
in  the  world  but  just  us!  I  know  a 
pUce._  I— oh.  Jrany.  you've  pot  to 

Jenny  stood,  not  struggling  now.  but 
aloof,  within  his  encircling  arm*  How 
curious  was  all  that  emotion  of  his;  yet 
how  remote  it  seemed,  whirling  round 
and  round  but  not  touching  her  at  nil. 
Her  heart — that  sick,  cold  misery  with 
in  her— that  had  all  the  real  feeling  in 
the  world,  wa*  dead!  What  wa*  he 
saying— all  those  words  so  confused* 
He  wanted  her  to  go  somewhere  with 
him— that  was  it;  off  to  some  secret 
place,  alone. 

Why  wasn't  she  shocked,  horrified,  at 
the  thing  he  was  saying?  She  ought  to 
be-  And  yet!  woo  wa*  the  to  he 
shocked?  Never  was  anything  better 
than  this  to  be  offered  her.  She  had 
hoped  and  dreamed  so  long;  and  then, 
when  Lorry  came.  she  had  prayed  so 
desperately.  But  now! 

In  hi»  heart  Larry  scorned  her  too. 
She  was  convinced  of  that  now.  It  wa* 
no  use;  she  could  never  force  fate;  she 
no  longer  had  the  strength  to  try.  Her 
life  was  to  be  a  miserable  half  portion, 
a  dark,  distorted  thing,  buill  on  shad- 
©wa.  That  was  her  destiny.  Everybody 
knew  it— evm  Larry  ReliHun.  And 
Larry  too.  before  the  world,  flouted  her. 
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Open  Cm. 


What  did  it  matter  what  became  of 
such  as  she?  And  why  keep  up  the 
fight—  just  rearing  hope*  to  shatter 
down  extra  ruins  in  her  heart?  Better 
tet  it  all  over  with  quickly ;  to  recognize 
herself  for  what  the  world  recognized 
her-  for  what  Larry,  too.  recognized 
her.  Yes, quickly!  Anything— anything 
to  come  to  an  end  of  equivocation. 

Those  confused  words  of  Cal’s  won- 
still  tumbling  out.  She  didn't  want  to 
hear  them.  She  interrupted: 

“All  right.  I'll  Come.  But  quickly!" 
And  th.-n.  at  last,  he  relaxed  the  grip 
of  his  arms.  They  turned  back  toward 
the  -fairway;  and  there,  running  up 
two  steps  at  a  lime,  his  face  alight  with 
eagerness,  she  saw  Larry  Rehhan. 

“Oh.  there  you  are!''  ho  cried.  “I 
heard  you  were  here.  I've  liven  look¬ 
ing  the  place  over!” 

And  then  such  a  dull  hopelessness 
surged  up  hi  her  as  she  hadn't  known 
one  could  have  and  live.  He  cam©— 
just  too  lute!  That  was  life! 

“I  want  thi*  dance.”  he  cried  im¬ 
petuously.  “Listen:  the  music's  begin¬ 
ning!  May  I  haw  it?" 

What  a  contrast  was  his  gay,  vibrant 
voice  to  the  sodden  heaviness  within 
her.  If  he  knew!  Well,  he  would  have 
to  know — the  sooner  the  better;  know 
her  for  what  she  really  was;  know 
everything 

“No.  you  don't  want  it."  Her  voice 
came  astonishingly  even  and  controlled, 
up  from  those  wells  of  desperation, 
"rm  going  away  with  t’ul  and 

She  wasn't  noticing  I’al  at  all;  she 
heard  Larry's  voice:  "Oh,  he'll  give  me 
tin*  one.  I'm  sure.  If  only  I'd  known 
you  were  her©—" 

She  rnuvt  put  him  right  immediately. 

"You  don’t  understand,"  she  said. 
“I'm  going  away  with  Cal— au<ip.  I'm 
not  a  good  girl.  It's  no  use.  I'm  -” 

Slu-  wavered  on  the  step -was  she 
going  to  faint?  Suddenly  she  felt  hunds 
on  her  wrists— lorry's  hands.  She 
could  mx'  nothing  dearly;  a  blurred 
vision  of  Lurry  In  front  of  her,  licnding 
forward  like  u  creature  protecting, 
shout  to  spring  on  on  encroaching  foe. 
And  his  voice,  ominously  low  and  mo¬ 
notonous;  "You  dimmed  cur,  get  out  of 
here  or  111  kill  you." 

She  saw  t'al  rawer.  By  instinct  she 
•hut  her  eye*;  then,  immediately,  fore- 
mg  up  her  hint  atom  of  courage— it 
mu*t  come  how,  the  truth— she  whis¬ 
pered  •  "No.  no,  l.nrry.  I  must  gi>  with 
him  I  might  us  well.  I've  tried  w 
hard  I  wanted  »o  to  be  like  other 
girl*,  to  have  Mime  one  love  me  before 
everybody— not  ashamed,  but-  a  girl 
like  mo  can’t  expect  that," 

"Jenny!  Ilushl  Be  -till!”  It  was 
larry'x  voice,  husky  and  slrunge.  Then, 
facing  Cal  and  swiftly  changing  to  his 
former  menacing  tone,  he  went  on: 
"Didn't  you  hear  me*  Gel  out  of  here 
or  IH  break  every  bone  In  your  body." 

Still  through  that  blur  she  saw 
Larry's  eye*,  eye*  she  didn't  recognize, 
blazing  out  «  savage  instinct  that  could 
rot  long  be  denied:  she  saw  hi*  hands, 
clenched  and  white-knuckled,  working 
convulsively. 


SHE  seemed  rooted  there,  under  an 
agonized  strain  of  intense,  frightened 
expectancy.  She  didn’t  know  just  what 
•he  was  expecting :  what  kind  of  awful 
human  struggle,  or  what  hissing  sounds 
of  conflict,  what  deadly  grip,  what  con¬ 
fused  thud*,  ending,  perhaps  with  the 
I'-nty  thump  of  a  body  Hung  inert. 

And  then,  in  a  silence  thnt  thrummed 
m  her  ear*,  peering  still  through  that 
blur,  she  saw  Cal,  after  n  sullen,  venge¬ 
ful  glare  into  those  ferocious  eye*  and 
at  those  never-still  hands,  turn  and  go 
down  the  stair*.  Hr  moved  slowly,  but 
hi*  shoulder*,  hunching  forward,  had  a 
curious  expression :  it  .vemed  that  with 
difficulty  he  was  restraining  himself 
from  running. 

Jenny,  still,  did  not  stir;  hut  it  was 
not  numb  apathy  which  now  held  her. 
not  that  de.-pair  which  had  sickened  her 
heart  till.  111  her  loneliness,  life  became 
too  much  for  her.  Now  she  drooped 
under  hot  blnsta  of  shame  before  him 
whose  respect  she  had  so  yearned  for. 
"Jenny.'7 

But  she  couldn't  bear  to  lift  her  head. 
"Jenny,  dear  child,  look  at  me." 

At  that  she  gave  her  head  a  quick 
upward  fling,  couldn't  quite  meet  his 
eye*  and  averted  her  face  again. 

"Please  go,”  she  whispered.  "I’m  so 
asbamnd,  so — "  A  hard,  racking  sob 
wrenched  the  word*  away  from  her. 

And  then,  suddenly,  she  felt  his  arms 
about  her.  "Oh.  little  Jenny-child! 
Don’t!  There's  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of.  Jenny,  don't  cry." 

But  she  wasn't  crying  Her  trouble 
had  been  too  deep-rooted  for  tears.  And 
1 1  'ontixufd  on  pope  'J8J 
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300,000  Automobile  Owners 
Twelve  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Law  Makers  In  Three  States 
City  Councils  In  Almost  Every  City 
All  Leading  Automobile  Clubs 

I  All  are  campaigning  against  the 

clangers  of  plain,  glaring  headlights. 
All  have  tested,  approved  and  adopted 


Because 

I  —  Wamcr-Lcn/.  do  away  with  the  blinding, 
dazzling,  dangerous,  unlawful  beam  of  light. 

2— Wamer-Lenz  give  a  safe,  sane  and  plea¬ 
surable  light  for  city  driving. 

3 — Wamer-Lenz  give  an  extremely  better 
light  for  country  driving. 

4— Wamer-Lenz  do  away  with  the  glare 
—  but  is  not  a  dimmer. 

3— Warner-Lenz  give  man-made  day¬ 
light  —  lighting  both  sides  of  the 
road,  as  well  as  far  ahead. 


WARNER-LENZ 

m  Si.~l.rJ 
I.—"  •» 

Packard 
Marmon 
Stutz 
Hal 
Singer 
McFarlan 
Ohio  Electric 
Daniels  8 
White 
Pathfinder 
Doble  Steam 
Peerless 


Join  tKU  nation-wide  cru*ade  against 
glaring  headlight*.  It  mean*  safety 
and  pleasure  for  all. 

Go  to  your  dealer  today  and  have  him  put 
a  pan  of  Warner-Lenz  in  your  headlights. 

to  12.  induire 

The  Warner-Lenz  Company  SaiMtCiM- 

91 1  5.  Mkb.fao  Av.  Ch*c ngo  «u  nil  U*  •» 
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now!  Something  daxxling  w««  bursting 
upon  her— she  couldn't  quite  under- 
•Und.  She  could  only  whisper  tremu¬ 
lously:  “You  don’t  hate  me?** 

Hi*  arm*  pressed  closer. 

-HsU  you?  Oh.  Jenny!  I’ve  been 
eraxy  about  you  since  that  first  night. 
All  summer  I've  been  wild  because  1 
couldn't  get  a  chance  to  be  with  you,  so 
you'd  come  to  kn>w  me.  so  I  could  tell 
you.  All  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
nothing;  there  was  merely  you.  I  wanted 
to  writ*,  but  didn't  dare.  You’d  have 
thought  me  mad— so  I  thought.  I  waited. 
Why  did  I  wait?  I  was  an  idiot— an 
imbecile.  Oh,  Jenny !  I  love  you !  Tell 


thrilled  her.  “Look  at  me!" 

She  lifted  her  tear-glistening  eyes. 

"Never  say  such  a  thing  again.  I 
love  you !  I  was  afraid  you  didn't  know 
me  well  enough^yet.  but— Jenny,  will 

Then  she  threw  up  her  head  and 
made  her  eyes  meet  his  squarely. 


Enter  Darcy 


nl  you  please  explain?" 

With  sWaur*  If  you'll  tell  me 
it."  Miss  Cola  was  enjoying  herself 

ws*  this  transformation  scene 
ins?  At  the  studio  you  were. 

I— " 

Say  It."  she  encouraged.  “1  was  an 
y  little  toad  “ 

lemsen  made  gestures  and  gurgles 
violent  protest.  “Not  at  all!  But 
wero— well,  quite  different." 

Yea.  I  wasn't  very  well.  Nor  very 


his  mouth  to  a  point  east  by  north  of  1 
hit  right  ear.  and  from  the  corner  of  it 
shouted:  "Set  tight.  Here's  where  she 
gita  kinder  streaky." 

Thereupon,  as  at  a  signal  call,  the 
car  gathered  itself  together  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  emulate  the  chamois  of  the 
Alps.  For  several  frantic  leaps  and 
Jounces  the  couple  in  the  back  seat 
preserved  the  conventionalities.  Then 
an  outcropping  of  renuine  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  granite  was  met.  and  all  decorum 
was  flung  to  the  winds.  Miss  Cole 
crossed  the  car  in  two  bunny  Jumps  and 
fell  upon  Mr.  Remsen's  neck,  thrusting 
hi*  head  against  the  side  curtain  with  i 
such  force  as  to  form  a  bulge,  which 
several  outreaching  trees  playfully 
slapped  with  their  brarches  As  | 
further  evidence  of  her  ■•fertion.  she  | 
stuck  her  elh«.w  in  his  eve.  after  which  t 
she  coyly  rrtrrated  lr*«  !«er  own  comer  4 
by  the  aerial  route.  Jr.  Remsen  as-  I 
sisted  her  flight  by  a  *nethod  known  in 
football  as  “giving  t'.e  shoulder."  He  - 
then  rose  to  esplair.  settled  souarely 
upon  both  her  feet,  and  concluded  the 
performance  by  se:  ting  himself  on  her 
knee*  and  browsir  ;  a  mouthful  from  • 
the  veil  which  W.  i  twisted  alsint  her  I 


The  RAY 
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SEND  NO  MONEY 


iCM)S  AN°SuBTRACT5 

AND  COSTS  ONLY  $15  j 


Nature  Colored  this  Roofing 
a  Million  Years  Ago 

Asphalt  Shingles  owe  their  beautiful 
colorings  to  the  crushed  rock  products 
which  are  tightly  gripped  on  tneir  sur¬ 
face.  These  rock  products  are  imperish- 
ably  tinted  with  the  richest  shades  of 
red,  gray,  green,  brown,  or  black. 

These  are  the  natural  colorings  of  the  rock,  just 
as  it  was  quarried  from  Nature’s  workshop.  The 
colorings  were  unchangeably  fixed  in  them  mil¬ 
lions  ofyears  ago.  That  is  why  an  Asphalt  Shingle 
roof  never  fades  or  loses  the  rich  beauty  of  its 
coloring. 

Asphalt  Shingles 

M  The  Roof  fh*f  Stv*  Kvnf"  ** 

Cost  need  never  make  you  hesitate  to  use  Asphalt 
Shingles  so  as  to  have  your  home  possess  the  beauty 
and  attractive  appearance  that  such  a  roof  would 
give  it.  Asphalt  Shingles  cost  no  more  than  other 
roofings,  but  their  handsomeness,  long  life  and 
everlasting  waterproof  qualities  are  putting  them 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  houses  each  year. 

They  should  be  on  yours  if  you  appreciate  an  at¬ 
tractive  home  and  an  efficient,  moderate  priced 
building  material. 


:::ngsn 


Call  on  your  Contractor.  Lumber  Dealer 
or  Builders’  Supply  Man  and  insist  on 
getting  reliable  quality  Asphalt  Shingles. 
Thiswill  insure  you  a  roof  thatstaysyoung. 


Asphalt  Shingle  Publicity  Bureau 

963  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 


YOU’LL  ENJOY 
the  comfort  and 
service  of  this  new 
double  tfrip 

P/IRIS  CARTER 

No  metal  can  touch  you 

It’s  No.  2510;  only 
35c  per  pair.  Ask  to 
see  this  new  number. 

PARIS  CARTER  double 
■rips  at  30c  also;  single 
(rip*  30c.  33c  and  23c. 

ASTEIN&CO. 

f mantled  IfttT 

Chicago  New  York 

p/ims 

CARTERS 
No  molal 
^c<»n  touch  you^ 

It  is  not  much 
trouble  to  asl 

for  Fownes  gloves  by 
name  and  you'll  have 
no  trouble  with  style, 
fit  or  comfort  when 
you  get  what  you  ask 
for.  Try  it. 


foWNES 

that's  all  you  need  to 

know  about  a  GLOVE. 


There’*  some  leg*!  formality  to  be  gone 
through  yet  before  we  con  be  married." 

-Oh.  then  we’re  still  engaged." 

“Indeed,  yes!  Don’t  think  you’re 
going  to  get  out  of  it  so  easily.  The 
legal  paper*  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  consul  at  Boston.  That's  what  I're 
told  Maud  and  Sell." 

~How  did  they  take  it?" 

-Hard.  Maud  feels  that  she  has  a 
terrible  moral  responsibility  for  me 
She  was  going  to  telegraph  Gloria 
Greene  until  I  told  her  that  Mrs.  Bond, 
the  housekeeper,  u  Mr.  Harmon's  own 
second  cousin  and  therefore  a  fully 
■••luippcd  chaperon.  Even  then  she  in¬ 
sisted  on  my  coming  to  stay  with  them  " 

"You’re  not  going  to?-  he  cried  in 


40  Office  Jobs  Made  Easier 


By  Proved 
Time  Saving 
Methods 


What  office  task  i*  yours — to  get  done  well 
and  quickly  ?  What  arc  yon  held  responsible 
(or.  that  must  be  accurate  and  up  to  dale  ? 
You’ll  find  your  problem  on  tl*e  coupon  at 
il>e  rigid.  Mark  it  and  get  tl»e  (acts  on 
easier  methods. 

You  .an  »a\e  lime,  ait  expense,  reduce  labor, 
eliminate  errors,  speed  up  an  entire  butinrw 
organization  with  these  proven  methods.  All 
these  are  possible— are  being  done  daily — in 
1!»7  line*  o(  business— with  the 


Here  they  ar. 

;i  few  <rl  the  mans 
doit*  easier.  qui 
rltraprr  h>  Conut 
Duplicator  Me 


"And  play  the  goosiest  kmd  of  gooe* 
berry?  Indeed  I'm  not!" 

-Fine!  Must  1  meet  the  turtledoves?" 
“If  you  don't,  it  will  teem  queer." 
"So  it  will."  he  tighed  "All  nght. 
Only  I'd  like  to  get  it  over  srith.  11! 
*i*k  a  small  bet  that  the)  won't  care 
to  follow  up  the  acquaintance." 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  which  they 
evolved  together  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  and  at  luncheon— of  which 
Kemsen  partook  in  his  disguisr.  greatly 
impressing  Mrs.  Bond— -it  was  decided 
that  they  would  he  in  wait  at  thr  boat¬ 
house  which  commanded  all  the  regular 
approaches  to  the  Farmhouse,  and  con¬ 
duct  the  presentation  there  About  mi- 1 
afternoon  the  four  honeymoon* r«  ap¬ 
peared.  motoring  up  the  lower  road,  amt 
were  halted  by  Darcy  who.  pink  and 
excited,  indicated  a  figure  on  the  boat¬ 
house  porch  The  figure  was  lipped 
back  in  ita  chair  smoking  a  pipe,  with 
its  feet  on  the  rniling. 

“tome  and  meet  my  Monty."  invited 
Darcy,  flushed  and  sparkling 

Upon  their  approach  the  figure  re¬ 
moved  Its  feet  from  the  railing  with 
ehvious  reluctance  It  did  not  remove 
the  pipe  from  its  face  at  all  To  the 


interest  you  ami  mail  this 
coupon  in  ii*  now. 


prevent  chip 
tm*ll  imuurv 


Order  Dept 


Hfncfs 

MONK.  Y  AND  ALMOND 

Cream 


Vn«f  iij  4  tl>4MK  llniigt  •»  ;til.i|44l»te  Id  tlie  Cut* 
mrrvul  (>MplK*jtor  inrtli*!*  No  o lunge* 

irr  ifgHVrtl.  Onl«  a  *n«)  tlir  Cnmntrrciil  d«» 
mrrhiiiirdlly  •»h!  hmhU)  %»h*l  oihr?*  now  «!•»  I*y 
h*n*i  Of  ifvl  e*pciMVfl). 

First  Coat:  $35  to  $175— 

Se.mg  2  to  SO  Time*  the  Cost  Anwu.ll, 

Tim  i*  dw  recurdof  Commrrcul  Duplicator  Method* 
in  thousands  <4  concerns  in  197  lines  ol  business.  Su 
•4he>  oAicc  deuce  ran  show  y<Hi  such  »a»mg»— help 
>"*i  in  many  ways— or  pay  such  dividends  <>n  its 
cost— 200*  to  yoOOt  annually  I  And  rememher  this 
i«  no  mere  i  bum.  These  savings  are  daily  facts  in 
|U7  lines  id  business  with  come  mis  large  and  snta'I. 
«  Wrt  IM  tmmpmK  wee  le  shew  ml  *en  si*  latereueJ  a  iliMisa 

es'-ff.  «mln.  rh*»r*>  Hnl  imimn  le  MS  is4  eel  IW  Ism  bi 


Purchasing  Dept 


Accounting  Dept 


it  offered  a  flabby  half  portion  of  hand. 
Holcomb  !.**  shook  it  halfheartedly 
But  Paul  Wood  looked  at  the  finger* 
presented  to  him  la  h»  turn,  looked  at 
Darcy,  looked  at  the  sky.  and  obeererd 
dispassionately  that  It  looked  like  rain. 

“Vay  likely.  Rea.tly  country!"  oh- 
served  the  other 

“Bad  wwnther  make*  good  Ashing, 
they  say."  said  Helen  Wood  pleasantly 
’’Have  you  tried  it'" 

-Nothin*  but  sunflshe*  and  basset, 
they  tell  me.  Hea*lly  water!" 

-You  might  And  the  shooting  hotter." 
suggested  Maud  lee 
-Yeas?  Can't  tee  It  Tramped 


DsplKtisr  Nf|  Ce..  Ckksi 
in  CmwmuI  limbsUr  HU, 


-BmnvswicR, 

HOME  BILLIARD  TABLES 


“Stupid  ass!"  growled  Wood  before 
they  were  even  out  of  earshot. 

"Oh.  for  just  on#  good  awing  at  hi* 
fat  head!"  yearned  the  husky  Lee 
"Did  you  trrr  see  such  a  boor!"  was 
Helen's  contribution  to  the  tympoaiam. 

’’lie's  old."  disclosed  the  observing 
Maud.  “That's  a  w.g  he  had  oa.  I'd 
•wear  to  It.  Poor  Darcy!" 

AT  that  very  moment  Darcy,  dia- 
.  solvrd  In  mirth,  was  congratulating 
Jack  Rrmsen  upon  a  performance 
which,  she  declared,  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  professional. 

“I  don't  think  they II  hanker  foe  my 
company  after  this.-  he  admitted  .  .  . 


Someone  Says,  “Billiards.” 

And  Out  Comes  The  Brunswick  Table 

Folded  up  in  a  closet  or  in  any  M— «b  cushion!  Cowplnc 

wiare  space the  "Quick  Demount-  iadwM  fieri 

able"  Brum  wick  Home  Tabic  Writ,  fo,  Cotolo, 
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WHITING-ADAMS 

*  BRUSHES 


rrously  undertaken  an  indefinite  career 
of  pretense  and  falsification  himself  to 
aid  an  unknown  girl  in  what,  for  all  he 
knew,  was  merely  a  mad  prank, 

“No.  I  don't  believe  I  will  just  now." 
she  returned,  "I  might  confuse  him 
with  your  wonderful  impersonation. 
Did  Gloria  teach  you  to  act  like  that?" 

-If  Gloria  would  train  me,"  he  re¬ 
turned.  "I  could  do  something.  But  she 
won't  waste  time  on  an  amateur.  l>o 
you  know  that  she's  one  of  the  very 
best  roaches  in  the  profession?” 

"I  know  that  she’s  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  woman  in  the  world.  What  she's 
done  for  me—" 

“It's  probably  no  more  than  she’s 
done  for  hundreds  of  other  people,"  said 
Rem  sen.  and  launched  out  into  a  pane¬ 
gyric  of  the  actress  which  would  have 
made  a  press  agent  feel  like  an  amateur. 


n  e  Lanoui 
Unrestrictpi 
ntcrcommunkrat 


VV  Darcy  would  have  known  that 
this  was  the  language  of  the  highest 
type  of  admiration  but  of  nothing 
more.  In  her  innocence  she  took  it  as 
a  final  confirmation  of  the  scene  she 
had  witnessed  in  the  studio. 

“Doesn't  Gloria  want  you  to  work?" 
she  asked  shyly. 

“Gloria  thinks  that  everyone  ought  to 
have  a  job.  She's  such  a  tremendous 
worker  herself.  Rut  you— I  can't  quite 
ret  uied  to  the  idea  of  you  as  a  toiler 
and  spinner.  S’ou  look  much  more  like 
the  lily  of  the  field." 

“Look  here."  said  Darcy,  “I'm  tired 
of  this  atmosphere  of  falsehood  " 

“Then  let's  quit  it.”  he  cried,  "»o  far 
as  each  other  is  concerned.  My  life 
shall  be  as  an  open  book.  What  about 
>»u?" 

"Take  off  your  disguise,”  she  ssid 
quietly,”!  want  to  look  al  the  real  you." 

lie  obeyed,  and  endured  the  scrutiny 
of  her  intent  awe,  unflinching. 

-Yes."  she  decided  "You'd  he  a  real 
friend.  I  could  trust  you.  And  I  want 
to.  Oh.  I  do  want  to.  I'm  in  an  aw- 
ful  me..  " 

"Then  you  are  hiding  something?" 

"IxXs.  But  I've  promised." 

"Beg  off  the  promise." 

She  jumped  up  and  dapped  her  hands 
like  a  child.  "Ill  try." 


•ughl  letter  to  Gloria  Greene,  as  follows: 

Il'iW  |W»  rrltatf  mt  from  promise 
a*4  Ifl  me  fell  one  person,  very  sear 
t®  mu.  As  fan  ktlnf  A Uo.  may  I  Irll 


Kuropet  many  tongues  and 
^understandings 


The  Fruits  of  Understanding 


Throughout  the  vast  area  of 
this  country  prevails  a  common 
tongue.  I'he  whole  of  Europe 
hardly  exceeds  our  territory,  yet 
Europe  has  more  than  a  score 
of  nationalities  and  many  dif¬ 
ferent  languages. 

In  the  United  States  the  tele¬ 
phone.  as  exemplified  by  Bell 
System,  renders  a  matchless 
service  in  its  mastery  of  distance 
and  in  encouraging  the  use  of  a 
universal  language.  This  ac¬ 
complishment  is  in  spite  of  the 
great  influx  of  population  from 
every  country  in  the  world. 

In  Europe  the  independent 
countries,  separated  by  barriers 
of  language, and  lacking  efficient 


telephone  service,  suffer  from 
inadequate  facilities  for  inter¬ 
communication. 

We  now  talk  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  the  Pacific,  and  elimi¬ 
nate  more  than  three  thousand 
miles.  In  Europe,  contending 
with  a  babel  of  voices  and  un¬ 
related  telephone  systems,  a 
bare  auarter  of  that  distance  has 
been  bridged  with  difficulty. 

The  ideal  of  the  Bell  System 
has  been  day  by  day  to  extend 
its  service  in  the  interest  of  all 
telephone  users.  Its  efforts  have 
resulted  in  providing  the 
facilities  to  unite  cities  and 
rural  districts  in  true  American 
democracy.  f 


p  a -m  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

•  And  Assoc i at t o  Companics 

*  One  Policy  One  SyUm  Un.e+ryal  Sirvicm 
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«•»  Ifl  mf  Irll  ant  wnsii.  very 
I®  ye®.  ®A#  fan  AWpf  AI*o.  may 
Mm  pert  on  that  I  kn  on  a  bail  I 
loaf  PAR 

The  entire  telegram  puzzled  the  re¬ 
cipient  more  than  a  little,  particularly 
the  last  portion.  Not  undemanding, 
•ho  took  l ho  wisest  course  and  wired  a 
voto  in  trrma  which  caused  much  pain* 
ful  puulcment  in  tho  virginal  breast 
of  tho  lady  telegraph  operator  who.  on 
the  following  morning,  thus  phoned  to 
Miaa  Darcy  Colo: 

"Thia  the  Farmhouse?  .  .  .  That 
Mm  Colo?  ...  I  gotta  telegram  f'r 
you.  Mia  Cole,  an'  1  d'knowz  I  ken 
make  it  all  out.  Sound*  queer  C  me. 
Shall  I  get  a  repeat?  .  .  .  Give  It  t' 

K  first?  All  right.  Jussuz  you  aay. 

dy?  .  .  .  Mia  Daaay  Cole.  The 
Karm.  Harmony  Hollow.  No.  Don't 
dare  truit  you  with  the  truth.  You  do 
too  well  with  the  other  thing.'  Get 
■  hat?  .  .  .  Ye*:  ’•Tunny,  ain't  It? 
There'*  funnier  cornin'.  Ready?  .  .  . 
•Keep  it  up  till  you  hear  from  me  by 
following  letter.'  Now  come*  the  queer 
part.  'Don't  be  a  damp  hod.*  Get 
?  .  .  Yea:  hool  .  .  .  Mr?  /  don't 
what  a  hool  la.  Spell  it? 
D-a-nt-p;  got  that?  .  .  .  H-double  o-l. 
Got  that?  Well,  mebbe  it  is  funny,  but 
I  don'*  get  no  laughter  out  of  it.  What? 
...  Oh.  ye*;  of  course.  Signed  Gloria. 
Want  me  to  get  a  repeat?  No.  Jussuz 
you  ay:  I'm  aafaAad  if  you  are  But 
theh  ain't  no  aech  a  word  in  my  dic¬ 
tionary.  I  jeat  looked  it  up." 

Mi*a  Darcy  Cole,  gazing  drearily  out 
into  a  worldful  of  rain,  mused  upon  the 
menage,  with  it*  cryptic  word  which 
had  so  disturbed  the  philosophy  of  the 
telegraph  lady.  “Ill  do  a*  Gloria  says, 
of  course."  she  reflected.  "But  I  think 
I  am  one  to  do  it" 

MISS  DARCY  COLE  sat  on  the  edge 
of-  Red  Rock  swinging  fourteen 
dollars'  worth  of  the  very  smartest 
boot*,  the  personal  selection  of  Mi** 
Gloria  Greene,  over  140  feet  of  shim¬ 
mering  New  Hampshire  air.  Behind 
her  Mr.  Jacob  Remsen  was  using  the 
residue  of  the  atmosphere  to  replenish 
hi*  exhausted  lung*,  for  he  had  under¬ 
taken  to  keep  pace  with  his  companion 
up  the  face  of  the  declivity,  with  all 
but  fatal  result*.  It  i*  not  well  for  a 
man  who  ha*  been  cooped  up  within  a 


city  house,  excrciseless  and  under  the 
espionage  of  a  minion  of  the  law.  to 
compete  at  an  angle  of  forty-live  de¬ 
grees  with  a  woman  who  ha*  just  come 
from  the  training  of  Andy  Dunne. 

I-ack  of  her  accustomed  outdoor  ex¬ 
ercise  had  simply  lent  zest  to  Darcy. 
Three  day*  before  the  rains  had  de¬ 
scended  and  the  floods  had  come  ami 
kept  on  coming.  Now,  when  White 
Mountain  skies  net  out  seriously  to 
rain,  the  local  ducks  borrow  mackin¬ 
toshes.  Several  lime*  the  visitor  at 
the  Farmhouse  hud  ventured  forth,  only 
to  be  promptly  beaten  back  to  shelter. 
There  she  would  have  led  a  lonely  ex¬ 
istence.  for  the  bridal  couples  were 
.venthrr-bound.  and  even  the  rural  de¬ 
livery-  wa*  cut  off  |»o  that  the  promised 
letter  from  Gloria  hadn’t  arrived),  had 
it  not  been  for  her  neighbor  of  the 
Bungalow.  Each  morning  he  waded 
over  the  soaking  mile,  and,  of  course,  in 
such  weather  a  decent  sense  of  hos¬ 
pitality  compelled  hi*  hostess  to  keep 
him  for  luncheon  and  dinner.  So  they 
bad  come  to  know  each  other  on  an 
inevitable  footing  of  unconscious  inti¬ 
macy,  better,  perhaps  than  they  nor 
mally  would  have  done  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  encounter*  of  a  year’*  acquaint 
inccship;  and  he  played  for  her  ar.d 
she  sang  to  him;  and  they  discussed 
people  and  differed  about  art.  and 
agreed  about  book*  and  quarreled 
about  politic*  and  religion,  and  were 
wholly  and  perilously  content  with  one 
another  and  the  situation.  Then  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  the 
sun  broke  gloriously  through,  and 
Darcy  challenged  Jack  Reman  to  make 
the  precipitous  ascent  of  the  front  of 
Red  llill.  Behold  her.  then,  at  the 
conclusion  serenely  overlooking  the  low. 
land  and  the  lake  while  her  companion 
•(fetched  out  panting  behind  her. 

"Thia  is  a  peak  on  the  Italian  front.” 
she  announced.  "And  I'm  an  outpost." 

"What  do  you  see,  Sister  Anne?" 

"Wait  and  ID  tell  you.  An  aero¬ 
plane" — ahe  pointed  to  a  wheeling  crow 
above  them- -"has  just  signaled  me” 

I  “Caw.”  said  the  crow.  "Thank  you." 
•aid  Darcy  and  threw  the  bird  a  kiss) 
"that  a  regiment  is  coming  up  from 
(>e low.  There's  the  advance  guard.” 

She  pointed  down  the  sheer  rork 
Reman  moved  across  and  looked  over 
the  edge.  "That  spider?"  he  inquired 
unimaginatively. 

"lie's  Just  pretending  to  lie  n  spider 
But  he's  really  a  spy  disguised  a*  a 
•pidrr.  Now  the  question  Is:  Shall  I 
drop  this  bomb  on  him'" 

She  held  a  pebble  above  the  tolling 
crawler. 

"War  is  hell."  observed  Remsen  Isilly. 
"Why  add  to  its  horrors?" 

"How  far  away  it  all  seems!"  said  the 
girl  dreamily.  "Do  you  suppose,  over 
there,  it’s  beautiful  and  peaceful  like 
this  hillside  one  day.  and  then  the  nex* 
—I  guess  I’ll  let  my  spy  spider  live."  she 
broke  off.  dropping  her  chin  In  her  hand 

TACK  REMSEN  sat  down  at  her  side, 
d  “What's  your  soldier  man  like?"  he 
asked  abruptly. 

"What?  Who?"  Inquired  the  startled 
Darcy.  "Oh.  Monty r  Gloria's  insufll 
cient  sketch  came  to  her  aid  "Why 
he’s  short  and  round  and  roly-poly." 

"Then  I  don’t  give  a  very  exact  imita¬ 
tion  of  him.  do  I?" 

"Not  very.  And  he’s  red  and  fierce- 
looking,  with  a  stubby,  scrubby  mui- 
tarhe."  she  added,  augmenting  Gloria'* 
description. 

Her  companion  stared.  "Not  what  I 
rhould  call  a  particularly  enthusiastic 
portraiture." 

"Oh,  but  of  course  he's  awfully  niee.” 
*he  made  haste  to  amend  "Not  really  a 
bit  fierce,  you  know,  hut  very  brave  and 
— and"  (eagerly  casting  about)  "a  love¬ 
ly  voice." 

"What  kind?" 

"Barytone." 

"And  you  sing  together?"  he  asked 
gloomily. 

"Oh.  lota!" 

“I  suppose  so."  He  gathered  some 
loose  stones  and  began  idly  to  drop  them 
over  the  rock's  crest. 

"Therd!  You  vc  given  the  alarm  to  the 
spy,"  she  accused.  “See  him  wigwag¬ 
ging  at  you!  Now  hell  go  and  report." 

“Darcy!" 

"Well?" 

“You  don't  mind  my  calling  you 
Darcy,  do  you?" 

“Of  course  not." 

"I  wonder  if  you'll  mind  what  I’m 
going  to  say  now." 

"I  don’t  believe  I  should  mind  any¬ 
thing  you  would  say.” 

"It's  about  the  little  song.  The  one 
that  you  set  right  for  me." 

(Continued  on  page  35)  ~ 
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almost  military  front,  straight  upon 
them,  her  fellow  bride  acting  as  rear 
guard.  "Darcy.”  said  Maud,  ignoring 
the  now  perfectly  whiskered  nance.  "I 
should  like  to  speak  to  you  alone.” 

A  qualm  of  mingled  intuition  and  cau¬ 
tion  warned  Darcy. 

"What  about.  Maud?”  she  asked 
“A  private  matter  which  your  fiance 
can  hear  later.”  rrtumed  the  uncom¬ 
promising  Maud. 

"Please.  Darcy,”  added  Helen 
"Not  at  all,”  returned  the  girl  with 
spirit.  “If  it's  anything  to  do  with 
Monty,  he  should  hear  it  at  once  ” 
"Very  well.”  said  Maud  in  a  your- 
blood-te-on-your  own-head  voice.  “Read 
that— aloud.” 


erence 


SHE  thrust  the  newspaper  into  Darcy  » 
hand,  pointing  to  a  penciled  para¬ 
graph  on  the  front  page.  To  Darcy’s 
eternal  eredit  be  it  said,  she  succeeded 
In  preserving  voice  enough  to  complete 
the  sixteen  words  by  cable  from  a  world 
at  war  informing  a  world  at  peace  that, 
for  distinguished  service  in  the  aerial 
corps,  the  King  of  England  had  that 
day  bestowed  the  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  Order  upon  Sir  Montrose  Veyie  of 
Veyxr  Holdings,  Hampshire.  England 
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And.  as  I  watched,  wondering  varue- 
ly  why  Smith  at  his  post  was  so  silent, 
presently  I  became  aware  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  slim  figure,  at  first  indistin¬ 
guishable.  over  by  the  arches  on  the 
right  This  discovery  did  not  come  sud- 
denly.  nor  did  it  surprise  me;  I  merely 
observed,  without  being  conscious  of 
any  grent  interest  in  the  matter,  that 
some  one  was  standing  In  the  court 
I  rlow  looking  up  at  me  where  I  sat  I 
cannot  hope  to  explain  my  state  "f 
mind  at  that  moment,  to  reruler  uixler- 
standable.  by  contrast  with  the  n»M 
fenr  which  had  visited  me  so  recently, 
the  utter  apathy  of  my  mental  attitude. 
To  this  day  I  cannot  recapture  the 
mood— and  for  a  very  good  reason, 
though  one  that  was  not  apparent  to 
me  at  the  time.  It  was  the  Eurasian 

Sri  Zarmi.  a  creature  of  Dr.  Fu- 
anchi,  who  was  standing  there  look¬ 
ing  up  at  the  window'  Silently  I 
watched  her.  Why  was  I  silent?  Why 
did  I  not  warn  Smith  of  the  presence 
of  one  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu's  servants? 
I  cannot  explain,  although,  later,  the 
strangeness  of  my  behavior  may 
become  in  some  measure  understand- 


Zarmi  raised  her  hand,  beckoning  to 
me.  then  stepped  back,  revealing  the 
presence  of  a  companion,  hitherto 
masked  by  the  dense  shadows  that 
lay  under  the  arches.  The  second 
watcher  moved  slowly  forward,  and  I 
perceived  him  to  be  none  other  than 
the  mandarin  Ki-Ming. 

This  I  noted  with  interest,  but  with 
a  sort  of  imprmntl  interest,  as  I 
might  have  watched  the  entrance  of  a 
character  upon  the  stage  of  a  theatre. 
Despite  tho  feeble  light.  I  could  see  his 
benign  countenance  very  clearly;  but. 
far  from  being  excited,  a  dreamy 
contentment  possessed  me;  I  actually 
found  myself  hoping  that  Smith  would 
r.ot  intrude  upon  my  reverie! 

What  a  fascinating  pageant  it  had 
been-  -the  Fu-Manchu  .Irama-fnen  the 


"Our  song,"  exclaimed  Darcy  fagerly. 
"Our  song,”  he  repeated  with  a  wist 
ful  emphasis  on  the  pronoun.  "Darcy, 
you  won’t  sing  that — to  him — will  you!** 
‘‘No,’’  she  said.  Her  eyes  were  dimly 
troubled  and  would  not  meet  his.  "I 


won’t  sing  that — to  anyone — again." 

•Thank  you”  he  said  humbly. 

"Oh.  look!"  she  cried  with  an  effort  at 
puyety.  "The  enemy!  They  approach. 
Let’s  go  and  meet  ’em.” 

She  jumped  to  her  feet  and  pointed  to 
a  fur  stretch  of  the  road  where  four  fig¬ 
ure!*  were  slowly  moving  along. 

"Thut  means  I've  got  to  put  on  my 
infernal  whiskers  and  my  wig!”  he 
groaned. 

"Just  think  how  long  a  vacation 
you’ve  had  from  them,"  she  reproached 
him.  "What’s  happening  below?  The 
men  are  turning  off  toward  the  village. 
An. I  the  girls  are  coming  on.  They've 
got  the  mail.  Come  along!  We  must 
hurry.” 

They  reached  the  road  just  as  Maud 
i. ml  Helen  came  around  the  turn.  As  if 
it  were  a  truncheon  of  judicial  author¬ 
ity,  Maud  bore  a  folded  newspaper. 
Her  expression  was  stern  and  impor¬ 
tant.  Helen  wus  obviously  struggling 
with  a  tendency  to  hysterical  excite 
men!.  Upon  catching  sight  of  Do  rev 
a  ml  her  escort.  Maud  marched  with  an 


Ki-Ming 
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assumed  an  unnatural  tone.  "Why  do 
you  dreud  this  man  Kl-Minr  so  much. 

"Because  he  must  be  aware  that  I 
know  he  ia  in  Undon.” 

"Well,  what  doea  that  mean?” 

"Dr.  Fu-Manchu  has  no  official 
status.  Long  ago  hia  legation  denied 
nil  knowledge  of  his  existence.  Hut 
the  mandarin  Ki-Ming  is  known  to 
«  very  diplomat  In  Europe.  Asia,  and 
America;  almi-l.  Only  /.  and  now  you. 
know  that  he  is  a  high  official  of  the 
SI- Fun;  Ki  Ming  is  aware  that  I  know 
Why.  therefore,  does  he  risk  his  neck 
In  London?" 

"lie  relies  upon  his  national  cun¬ 
ning." 

"Petrie,  he  Is  aware  that  I  hold  evi¬ 
dence  to  hang  him.  either  here  or  in 
(  hinu!  He  relies  upon  one  thing;  upon 
striking  first  and  striking  surely.  Why 
is  he  so  confident?  I  do  not  know. 
Therefore  I  am  afraid  " 

Again  a  cold  shudder  ran  Icily 
through  me.  A  pi«ce  of  coal  dropped 
lower  Into  the  dying  fire,  and  my  heart 
leaped  wildly.  Then,  in  a  flash.  1  re- 
tnembered  something. 

"Smith!"  I  cried—1 "the  letter!  We 
have  not  looked  at  the  letter!” 

Nnyland  Smith  laid  his  pipe  upon 
the  mnntelpicce  and  smiled  grimly. 
From  hi-  pocket  he  took  out  a  square 
piece  of  paper  And  thrust  It  close  under 
n.y  eyes.  “1  remembered  it  aa  I  passed 
your  borrowed  garment*— which  bear 
no  maker's  name  on  my  way  to  the 
l«edroom  for  matches."  he  said. 

The  paper  was  covered  with  Chinese 
chnraeters. 

"What  doea  It  mean?”  1  demanded 
breathlessly. 

Smith  uttered  a  short,  mirthless 
laugh. 

"It  states  that  an  attempt  of  a  par- 
ticulurly  dangerous  nature  la  to  be 
made  upon  my  life  to-night,  and  it 
recommends  me  to  guard  the  door,  and 
advises  that  you  watch  the  window 
overlooking  the  court  and  keep  your 
pistol  ready  for  instant  employment." 
lie  stared  ut  me  oddly.  "How  should 
you  act  in  the  circumstances,  Petrie?” 
he  ended. 

"I  should  strongly  distrust  such  ad¬ 
vice.  Yet  whiit  else  can  we  do?" 

"There  are  several  alternatives,  but 
I  prefer  to  follow  the  advice  of  Ki- 
Ming.” 

The  clock  of  St.  Paul’s  chime*!  the 
half  hour:  half  past  two. 

FROM  my  post  in  the  chair  by  the 
window  I  could  see  two  sides  of  the 
court  Mow:  that  immediately  opposite, 
with  the  entrance  to  some  chambers 
situated  there,  and  that  on  the  right, 
with  the  cloisterlike  arches  beyond 
which  lay  a  mate  of  old-world  passages 
and  stairs  whereby  one  who  knew  the 
tortuous  navigation  might  come  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  Embankment. 

It  was  this  side  of  the  court  which 
lay  in  deepest  shadow.  By  altering 
iny  position  quite  slightly  I  could  com¬ 
mand  a  view  of  the  arched  entrance  on 
the  left  with  its  pale  lamp  in  an  iron 


braeket  above,  and  of  the  high  blank 
wall  whose  otherwise  unbroken  expanse 
it  interrupted.  All  was  very  Mill ;  only 
on  occasions  the  passing  of  a  vehicle 
along  Fleet  Street  would  break  Ur 
silence. 

The  nature  of  the  danger  that  threat¬ 
ened  I  was  wholly  unable  lo  surmise. 
Since,  my  pistol  on  the  table  beside  me. 
I  sat  on  guard  at  the  window,  and 
Smith,  also  armed,  watched  the  outer 
door,  it  was  not  apparent  by  what 
agency  the  shadowy  enemy  could  hope 
to  come  at  ua. 

Something  strange  I  had  detected 
in  Nay  land  Smith’a  manner,  however, 
which  had  induced  me  to  believe  that 
he  suspected,  if  he  did  not  know,  what 
form  of  menace  hung  over  us  in  the 
darkness. 

One  thing  in  particular  put- 
iling  me  extremely:  if  Smith  doubted 
the  good  faith  of  the  sender  of  the 
message,  why  had  he  acted  upon  it? 


Don’t  Neglect  Your  Latent  Talent 
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The  number  of  men  of  actual  talent  throughout  this  country  in 
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or  men  who  have  acquired  an  exceptional  general  knowledge, 
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moment  thst  I  had  first  set  eyes  upon 
the  yellow  doctor.  Again  I  seemed  to 
te  enacting  my  part  in  that  scene,  two 
>  ears  ago  and  more,  when  I  had  burst 
into  the  bare  room  above  Shen-Yan's 
opium  den  and  had  stood  face  to  face 
with  Dr.  Fu-Manchu.  He  wore  a  plain 
yellow  robe,  its  hue  almost  identical 
with  that  of  his  gaunt,  hairless  face 
his  elbows  rested  upon  the  dirty  table 
and  his  chin  upon  his  long,  bony  hands 
Into  those  uncanny  eyes  I  stared 
ihooe  eyes.  long,  narrow,  and  siigbt!> 
blique.  their  brilliant,  catlike  green 
r  ess  sometimes  horribly  filmed,  like  the 
eyes  of  some  grotesque  bird! 

Thus  it  began,  and  from  this  point  I 
was  carried  on,  step  by  step,  through 
every  episode,  great  and  small.  It  was 
-och  a  re  inspect  as  passes  through  the 
mind  of  one  drowning. 

With  a  vividness  that  was  terrible  yet 
exquisite  1  saw  Kiramanch.  my  lost 
!ove;  I  saw  her  first  wrapped  in  a 
hooded  opera  cloak,  with  her  (lowrrlikr 
face  and  glorious  dark  eyes  raised  to 
me.  I  saw  her  in  the  gauzy  Eastern 
raiment,  of  a  slave  girl,  ar 
in  the  dress  of  a  gypsy. 

Thus  it  began,  and  from 


The  Confidence  of  a  Nation 

The  confidence  of  a  nation  is  not  lightly  entrusted  nor 
long  retained  without  due  reason.  Its  bestowal  is  an 
award  of  merit;  its  secure  possession  is  the  honor  of 
honors.  This  is  the  grand  prize  awarded  the  Continental 
Motor,— the  lasting  confidence  of  the  American  people. 
Year  by  year  more  manufacturers  of  cars  and  trucks  use 
iheContinenta!  Motor.  Year  by  year  their  motor  vehicles 
find  favor  with  an  increasing  section  of  the  public  The 
number  of  manufacturers  has  grown  from  tens  and  twen¬ 
ties  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  number  of 
Continental  owners  has  increased  from  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  This  twofold  con¬ 
fidence— of  the  industry  and  of  the  public  amply  justi¬ 
fies  Continentals  high  title  of  America's  Standard  Motor. 
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this  point  I 
lived  again,  through  hour*  of  suspense 
and  tlay*  of  ceaseless  watching;  through 
he  long  months  of  that  first  summer 
when  my  unhappy  love  came  to  me.  and 


on.  on,  interminably  on.  For  years  I 
lived  again  beneath  that  ghastly  yellow 
cloud.  I  searched  throughout  the  land 
of  Egypt  for  Karamsnrh  and  knew  once 
more  the  sorrow  of  losing  hrr.  Time 
•eased  to  exist  for  me. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  these  strenuous 
year*.  I  came  at  last  to  my  meeting 
with  Kt-Ming  In  the  room  with  the 
golden  door.  At  this  point  my  vision- 
ary  adventures  took  a  new  turn  I  sat 
•gain  upon  the  red-covered  couch  and 
listened,  half  Stupefied,  to  the  placid 
•peech  of  the  mandarin.  Again  I  came 
under  the  spell  of  his  singular  person¬ 
ality.  and  again,  closing  my  eyes.  I  con¬ 
tented  to  le  led  from  the  room 

But.  having  crossed  the  threshold,  a 
sodden  awful  doubt  passed  my  mind, 
■rrwwlik#  The  hand  that  held  my  arm 
was  bony  and  rlawish;  I  could  detect 
the  presence  of  incredibly  long  finger 


nails— nails  long  as  those  of  some 
buried  vampire  of  the  Mack  ages! 

Choking  down  a  cry  of  horror,  I 
opened  my  eye*— heedless  of  the  nrom- 
is*  given  but  a  few  moments  earlier— 
and  looked  into  the  face  of  my  guide. 

Itwaa  Dr.  Fu -Mancha! 

Sever,  dreaming  or  waking,  have  I 
known  a  sensation  identical  with  that 
which  now  clutched  my  heart;  I  thought 
that  it  must  be  death  For  ages,  untold 
ages — eons  longer  than  the  world  has 
known-  - 1  looked  Into  that  still,  awful 
face,  into  those  unnatural  rrorn  eye*.  I 
jerked  my  hand  free  from  the  China¬ 
man1*  dutch  and  sprang  back. 


IffTW 


MERRY-GO-ROUNDS  I  ^  School  Course 
MAKE  £ 

BIG  TZ 
MONEY 


pfirinC,  ntiftl  fdfii'ifii  a»l 
attractive  lime 

•  ffiftlM  AN»  MttKUUM 


“Sore  Throat” 

is  a  thing  full  of  terror. 

But  sore  throat  can  cattily  be  guarded  against 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  intelligent  care. 


Pay  as  You  Wish 


ON 

CREDIT 


rviamonDS 


Keep  the  mouth  and  throat  dkan  and  healthy  by  thv 
iiu?,  morning  and  evening,  of  UIOXOGEN  fate *~ 

iponnful  rv  a  quarter  g/att  #/  water )  and  the  germ* 
which  cause  *ore  throat,  colds  and  La  Grippe,  Hit* 
no  chance  to  develop.  |r  — 

Diuxoggn  keeps  the  throat  clear  and  free 
nutation  and  huski 


I,  and  possibly  muscular  pains 
for  a  time.” 

I  opened  my  eyes;  they  were  throb¬ 
bing  agonizingly.  I  lay  in  bed,  and 
beside  me  stood  Murdoch  McCabe, 
the  famous  toxicological  expert  from 
Charing  Cross  Hospital — and  Xayland 
Smith! 

"Ah,  that’s  better!”  cried  McCabo 
cheerily.  "Here,  drink  this.” 

T  DRANK  from  the  glass  which  he 
A  raised  to  my  lips.  I  was  too  weak  for 
■ech,  too  weak  for  wonder.  Nayland 
ith,  hi*  face  gray  and  Irawn  in  the 
cold  light  of  early  morning,  watched  me 
anxiously.  McCabe,  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way  that  acted  upon  me  like  a  welcomo 
tonic,  put  several  purely  medical  ques¬ 
tion*  which,  at  first  by  dint  of  a  great 
effort,  but  with  ever-increasing  case.  I 
answered.  "Yes.”  he  said  at  last.  “Of 
course  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  speak 
with  certainty,  but  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  you  have  been  drugged  with 
some  preparation  of  hashish.  The  most 
likely  Is  that  known  in  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  as  man  pin.  or  6or*A,  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  cannabis  indirn  urtd 
opium,  with  heltebore  and  two  other  con- 
atitoenta,  which  vary  according  to  the 
purpose  which  the  maagim  is  intended  to 
serve.  This  renders  the  subject  particu¬ 
larly  open  to  subjective  hallucinations 
and  a  pliable  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  hypnotic  operator,  for  instance.” 

"You  see,  old  man?”  cried  Smith 
eagerly.  "You  see?” 

But  I  shook  my  head  weakly. 

••!  shot  you,”  I  said.  “It  ia  impossible 
that  I  could  have  missed.” 

"Mr.  Smith  has  placed  me  In  posses¬ 
sion  of  facts,”  interrupted  McCabe, 
“and  I  can  outline  with  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty  what  look  place.  Of  course,  it’* 
all  very  amazing  -utterly  fantastic  in 
fact— but  I  have  met  with  almost  par¬ 
allel  cases  in  Egypt,  in  India,  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  East;  never  In  lamdon.  I'll 
confess.  You  see.  Dr.  Petrie,  you  were 
taken  into  the  presence  of  n  very 
accomplished  hypnotist,  having  l»een 
previously  prepared  by  a  stiff  adminis¬ 
tration  of  •iKiagiiH.  You  are  doubtless 
familiar  with  the  remarkable  experi¬ 
ments  in  psychotherapeutic*  conducted 
at  the  8alp*trl*re  in  Pari*,  and  you 
will  readily  understand  me  when  I  say 
that  prior  to  your  recovering  conscious- 
nc»s  in  the  presence  of  the  mandarin 
Ki-Ming  you  had  received  your  hyp¬ 
notic  instructions. 

"These  were  to  be  put  Into  execution 
either  at  a  certain  ttmr  (duly  impressed 
upon^our  drugged  mind  I  or  at  a  given 

“It  was  a  signal,"  said  Smith.  ”KU 
Ming  stood  in  the  court  below  and 
looked  up  at  the  window.” 

"But  /  might  not  have  Iwen  stationed 
at  the  window.”  1  objected. 

“In  that  event.”  observe, I  Smith,  "be 
would  have  spoken,  softly,  through  the 
raised  letter  ln>*  of  the  door  I" 

"You  immediately  resumed  your  in¬ 
terrupted  trance,”  continued  McCabe. 
”and  by  hypnotic  suggestion.  Impressed 
upon  you  earlier  in  the  evening,  you 
were  ingeniously  led  up  to  a  point  at 
which,  under  what  delusion  I  know  m*. 
you  fired  at  Mr.  Smith.  I  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  atudring  an  almost  parallel  case 
in  Simla,  where  nn  officer  won  fatally 
stabbed  by  his  khidmulgur  <«  most 
faithful  servant!  acting  under  the 
hypnotic  promptings  of  a  certain  fakir 
whom  the  officer  had  lean  unwise 
enough  to  rhnstise.  The  fakir  paid  for 
the  crime  with  his  life,  I  may  add. 
The  khidmatgar  shot  him  ten  minutes 
later.” 

“I  had  no  chance  at  Ki-Ming,"  Smith 
grumbled.  "He  vanished  like  a  shadow. 
Rut  he  has  played  his  big  card  nnd  loit. 
Henceforth  he  is  a  hunted  man,  and  he 
knows  it!  Oh,"  he  cried,  seeing  me 
watching  him  in  bewilderment,  "I  sus- 

rted  some  lama  trickery,  old  man.  and 
ituck  closely  to  the  arrangements 
proposed  by  the  mandarin,  but  kept  you 
under  careful  observation!” 


"But.  Smith.  I  -hot  you!  It 
humanly  impossible  to  miss!” 

“I  agree.  But  do  you  recall  the 
report  f~ 

“The  report?  I  was  too  dazed,  too  hor¬ 
rified  by  the  discovery 
of  what  I  had  done” 
"There  was  no  report, 
Petrie.  I  am  not  entire¬ 
ly  a  stranger  to  Indo- 
Chinese  jugglery,  and 
you  had  a  very  strarcc 
look  in  your  eyt± 
Therefore  I  took  the 
precaution  of  unhid¬ 
ing  your  automatic!” 
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Sledge  Hammer 
Blows! 

HpHE  biggest  hammer  that 
A  ever  a  blacksmith  swung 
does  not  deliver  a  blow  as 
heavy  as  those  your  tires  get  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  in  a  few  miles  of 
travel. 

That  cotton  fabric  and 

rubber  can  stand  up  under  such 
punishment  is  remarkable  when 
you  think  of  it. 

A  blacksmith  will  tell  you 
that  the  temper  of  steel  can  be 
spoiled  by  too  much  heat.  Little 
wonder  then  that  even  a  few  de¬ 
grees  too  much  in  the  vulcanizing 
pits  will  ruin  a  tire  by  carbonizing 
the  cotton.  This  results  in  a  tire 
that  cannot  stand  the  pounding  of 
daily  service. 

By  the  exclusive  Miller 
method  of  vulcanization  all  the 
essential  oils  and  wax  are  retained 
in  the  cotton  fabric.  The  native 

toughness  and  resiliency  of  the  rubber 
are  kept  Intact.  Both  cotton  and  rubber 
are  welded  Into  a  rugged  mileage  unit. 


CEARED-TO-TH  E-ROAD 

TIRES 


are  never  spoiled  In  the  making.  They 
come  to  you  brimful  of  mile  muscle  and 
with  I00(  P«wer  to  resist  and  endure.  The 
blows  of  the  road  affect  them  almost  as 
little  as  the  hammer  affects  the  anvil. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  motor¬ 
ists  found  Miller  Tires  to  be  faithful  long¬ 
distance  performers  in  1916. 

You,  too,  can  establish  mileage 
records  and  reduce  your  tire  expense  by 
equipping  with  Millers  in  1917.  For  sale 
by  distributors  and  dealers  everywhere. 

THE  MILLER  RUBBER  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  oj  the  famous  " Miller 
Standard"  line  of  Druggists’  Sundries. 

Surgeon  s  (doses.  Balloons. 

Mosel  ties.  etc. 


The  scientifically  designed 

GEARED -TO -THE -ROAD 

tread  gives  you  assured 
traction  under  all  conditions 


i s ,  a  Monopoly 

IN  HUDSON  SUPER-SIX 

But  Note  How  We  Employ  It 


y,  that  the  Super-Six  motor  constitutes  a 
'e  control  it  by  basic  patents.  One  must 
.  But  note  how  far  the  Super-Six  under- 
it  out-perforins. 


It  is  true,  as  some  sa 
Hudson  monopoly.  W 
buy  a  Hudson  to  get  it 
sells  many  cars  which  i 


We  must  expect  that  every  possible  argu¬ 
ment  will  be  used  against  the  Super-Six. 

The  arguments  used  a  year  ago  have  all 
been  disproved  and  abandoned.  Over  28.000 
Super-Six  owners  have  proved  every  suspicion 
baseless. 

Now  some  say.  "We  also  have  an  improved 
Six.”  Some  argue  Eights  and  Twelves.  And 
some  reflect  on  the  Super-Six  monopoly. 


excelled -as  high  as  52  per  cent  — in  the  feats 
which  prove  that. 

Not  because  of  smoothness.  The-  whole 
Super-Six  supremacy  comes  through  minimized 
vibration. 

Not  because  of  anything.  If  any  other  motor 
type  were  better,  don't  you  know  that  Hudson 
would  udopt  it?  Rival  types  are  not  controlled 
by  patents. 

The  Friction 
Question 

The  only  question  is.  What  motor  best  re¬ 
duces  friction?  For  that  is  the  aim  of  all. 

It  is  motor  friction  that  wastes  power,  that 
limits  performance  and  that  causes  wear. 

Friction  was  the  limitation  of  the  old-type 
Six.  Friction  caused  the  trend  toward  Eights 
and  Twelves.  And  the  solution  of  this  problem 
is  what  stopped  that  trend.  The  Super- Six  in¬ 
vention.  by  reducing  friction  almost  to  nil.  gave 
the  crown  to  a  new-type  Six. 

It  isn't  speed,  or  power,  or  hill-climbing  abil¬ 
ity  which  makes  the  Super-Six  supreme.  It  is 
endurance,  due  to  lack  of  friction.  That  is 
what  won  those  records.  If  that  is  important 
the  Super-Six  is  important. 


Mark  the 
Hudson  Value 

But  remember  that  Hudson  has  won  by  per¬ 
formance  the  pinnacle  place  in  Motordom. 

The  Super-Six  motor  has  added  80  per  cent 
to  the  car's  efficiency. 

It  has  proved  un  endurance  which  is  yet  be¬ 
yond  measure  probably  o  doubled  endurance. 

Against  all  other  types,  however  costly,  it  has 
won  all  the  worth-while  stock-car  records. 

And  a  year  has  been  spent  to  make  this  car. 
in  every  detail,  worthy  of  its  front-rank  place. 

Yet  note  now  many  rivals  all  without  the 
Super-Six  motor  sell  above  the  Hudson  price. 
Every  buyer  of  the  Hudson  Super-Six  gets  a 
value  of  performance  which  can't  be  matched. 


A  New  Gasoline 
Saver 

The  latest  Hudsons  have  u  new  gasoline- 
saver  which  adds  greatly  to  their  economy. 
They  have  bodies  which  show  our  final  attain¬ 
ment  in  beauty,  finish  and  luxury. 

To  own  a  Hudson  Super-Six  means  to  rule 
the  road.  And  this  car,  in  any  crowd,  looks 
the  monarch  that  it  is. 


Why  Another 
Type? 

Then  why  consider  another  type  of  motor 
in  buying  a  high-grade  car? 

Not  because  of  performance.  The  records 
of  the  Super-Six  prove  it  supreme  in  that. 

Not  because  of  endurance.  The  Super-Six 
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Our  Challenge 


Makes  Healthy  Feet 

The  Coward  Shoe  by 
relieving  all  strain  on  the 
bony  framework  of  the 
arch  and  allowing  per¬ 
fect  freedom  to  the  foot 
muscles  makes  healthy, 
comfortable  feet 

If  you  have  any  form 
of  foot  trouble  you  need 
the  Coward  Shoe.  Write 
for  catalog  today. 


cavorting*  of 
pacifism.  Th< 


James  S.  Coward 

262*274  Q««««Kk  Si. 


If  you  |l 

wwr  gUftMu 
optometrist  » 

KKYPTOK5. 


KRYPiOK  COMPANY.  INC 


r**KRYPTO« 
,  Bifocal 


Polish 


!  *  raaru 
has  been 


The  United  State*  has  been  at 
with  Great  Britain  bcctBM  peace 
Great  Britain  is  vita]  to  the  indepe 
sovereignty  of  the  United  S 
These  are  the  bedrock  facts  of  A 
can  diplomacy.  Every  MM.  dec 


TYPEWRITERS 


Jutland — a  mystery f 


Of  all  naval  battles.  Jutland  is 
the  most  mysterious.  Of  no 
other  great  sea  conflict  of  his¬ 
tory —  Salamis.  Actium,  I.e- 
panto.  Trafalgar.  Hattie  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan— does  a  douht 
exist  as  to  the  victor. 

If  the  Germans  put  the  British 
to  flight  at  Jutland,  as  they  claim, 
why  didn't  they  follow  up  their 
triumph'  Why  have  they  re¬ 
mained  hidden  in  Wilhelms- 
haven  ever  since?  But  why 
did  the  British,  after  having 


skillfully  maneuvered  their 
larger  fleet  between  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  German  base, 
turn  in  the  night  and  run? 

In  the  expert  auahsis  of  tile 
battle  found  in  Volume  Nine 
of  "The  Story  of  the  Great 
War"  you  find  a  clear  explana¬ 
tion  of  these  questions  w  hich 
have  cast  douht  on  defiant 
counterclaims  to  the  Jutland 
victory.  This  is  hut  on*  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  great  value  of 
this  work — 


The  Story  of  the 

Great  Wa r 


the  truth  —  that 
is  its  ideal 


Its  authors  arc  experts  in 
military  and  naval  attairs  and 
historical  writing  —  Admiral 
Knight.  Leonard  Wood.  Ar¬ 
thur  Ruhl.  Frederick  I'almer. 
Francis  J.  Reynolds,  etc.- 
The}  peewnt  ihe  fact*  of  this  MIMIC 
struggle  arranged  uith  a  Knw  of  his¬ 
tone  perspective  vet  in  as  vivid  a  style 
as  a  live  magazine  article. 


“The  Story  of  the  Great  W  ar*’  makes 
clear  such  mysteries  as  the  entrance  of 
Bulgaria  on  the  side  of  Germany;  the 
peculiar  i nHuence  of  Italy’s  participation 
in  the  conflict.  In  a  masterly  way,  it 
shows  the  bearing  of  economic,  social, 
and  political  forces  on  the  conduct  and 
success  of  the  campaigns.  *1  o  find 
out  how  you  can  have  "The  Stott*  of 
the  Great  W  ar”  delivered  to  you — all 
carnage  charges  prepaid,  for 


Three  cents 
a  day! 


in  easy  monthly  payments,  just 
mail  the  coupon,  which  will 
bring  you  full  particulars  from 
oiir  nearest  Branch  Office. 
"The  Starr  of  the  Great  War"  k  puh- 
Ii.hcd  in  two  binding.,  cloth  and  three- 
quarter  leather,  and  we  'hall  he  j-lad  to 
|  .how  vou  sample'  of  b<4h  of  them 
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If  You  Want  to  Buy 

A  timrn.  1  typewrit*..  *  lum, 
hotel  rnric*.  a  rorretpondence 
count — but  read  all  the  an- 
nouncrment«  on  thi.  paje.  You 
will  be  »ure  to  find  wcnnhin* 
to  intrrru  «ou  and  \ou  will 
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“Good  Thin*,  to  Eat" 

Talk  ot  unutual  utfen  w  hich 
•evcral  adveniwn  make  to 
Collier'*  reader*.  Perfectly  de- 
liciou*  apple*  from  Virginia  may 
find  their  way  to  your  table, 
now  that  the  worlJ  war  »hut» 
od  their  exportation  «o  England, 
which  for  yean  hat  been  getting 
mo»t  of  the  ben  apple*  Virginia 
r»i*ed.  Salmon  from  the  Pacific 
— deloered  to  your  door.  Freth 
erg*  fiom  the  farm  to  your 
home — in  unbreakable  uio 
All  are  help*  to  better  living 
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havoUne  oil 
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It  makes  a  difference 


M 


FIVE  U.S  GALLONS  NET. 

HAVOUNE 


OIL 

IT  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE' 


medium 


lNDIAN  Refining  Co. 


■&r 


New  York  City 


Did  you  say  Havoline 
the  last  time  that 
you  ordered  oil  for 
your  automobile? 

Havoline -Oiled  cars 
seem  to  enjoy  big¬ 
ger  cash  values 
when  trading-in 
time  comes. 


Furnished  by  responsible  dealers,  in  original  pack¬ 
ages— any  quantity.  You  know  what  you  get. 


3nbian  fiefining  Company, 


New  York 


Prvdureri  and  Refiners  of  Petrol  mm 
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Portals  of  ^ 
Enchantment 


f tefo  «£  N  all  opera  there  is  no  more  cnchant- 
Wl  ing  music  than  “Madame  Butterfly.” 
iWi Bp*  I  he  exquisite  rapture  of  “Un  Bel  di 
fc3Lvs,|  Vedremo,”  the  greatest  aria  of  Puc¬ 
cini's  opera,  is  in  itself  enough  to  transport  the 
hearer  to  the  fairy  land  of  Spring  in  Japan. 

rhe  whole  enchanted  realm  of  grand  opera, 
with  all  its  splendor  and  wealth  of  beauty,  comes 
to  life  through  the  manic  portals  of  the 


COLUMBIA 

GRAFONOLA 


Your  favorite  opera,  your  favorite  aria 
your  favorite  solo,  duct  or  ensemble, 
sunn  by  world-famed  artists  of  opera,  is 
translated  into  enthralling  reality  on  Col¬ 
umbia  Double-Disc  Records. 

The  opera  can  be  a  nightly  delight, 
hearing  its  great  voices  a  ioy  at  your  in¬ 
stant  call,  if  you  have  this  greatest  of 
musical  instruments  with  Columbia  oper¬ 
atic  records  in  your  home. 

Hear  a  Columbia  Grafonola  at  vour 
dealer’s  today.  Prices  $15  to  $350.  ’ 

A’rie  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th 
•/  every  month 


I 


■^lore  '^\vatl 
A  Week 


cents  a  copy 
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All  The  Tim 


U/ HETHER  your  busi- 
v  v  ness  is  the  biggest  in 
the  world,  or  if  you  are 
seeking  some  economical 
and  efficient  means  to  help 
you  take  care  of  your  al¬ 
ready  rapidly  growing 
trade,  there  is  a  special 
Republic  Truck  that  will 
fit  right  into  your  plans  of 
expansion  and  help  you 
do  a  larger  business  at 
less  expense. 


ioaay  aione,  nor 
tomorrow  nor  the 
next  day;  but  all  the  time 
you  will  find  an  investment 
in  Republic  Trucks  a  con¬ 
tinual  source  of  profit. 

Low  in  first  cost,  econom¬ 
ical  in  operation  and  up¬ 
keep,  big  in  the  way  they 
save  money,  Republic 
Trucks  are  head  ana  shoul¬ 
ders  above  competition. 


Dependable  Service 


Ai  Low  Cost 


FIVE  Republic  tire*  oiler  a  range 
lor  every  buunm  every  load. 
Republic  Dispatch.  Model  9.  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity  1 500  lbs.  Furnished 
complete  with  express  body,  can¬ 
opy  top,  side  curtains,  glass  Iron!, 
electric  lights  with  generator  and 

•<o<ac>  b.ltery  and  electric  horn,  $750  i 
or  — h  be.ui.lul  Mkd  P.I..I  body.  $775. 
Model  10.  onrton.  al.ke  of  riptru  body. 
a«l  sod  bo-  lop  included.  $|0«S  Model 
It.  one  end  one  h.ll  ton  .H.....  $1375. 
Model  A.  l—o.  $1785.  Model 

T.  three  •  and  •  one  •  hell  •  Ion  l>ie.dn.u||bl 
<K..o..,  $2875. 

Write  lor  ralolo«  ol  model  in  which  you 
...  ml  re  eated  Add—  Dept  B. 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 
Aim.,  MHhif.n. 


ALL  RepublicTrucks  are  built 
**  primarily  to  make  good. 

That  they  do  make  good  i»  best 
proved  by  the  lact  that  there 
are  now  over  12,000  Republic 
Trucks  in  daily  operation. 

Republic  Quality  and  Republic 
Dependability,  have  created 
a  demand,  which,  this  year, 
will  amount  to  over  23,000 
Republic  Trucks  ol  all  models. 

Over  600  Republic  dealers  and 
service  stations  assure  you  ol 
prompt,  efficient  service. 
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that,  although  at  this  writing  the  suhmarinc*  *«m 
to  be  cutting  down  British  ships,  as  the  days  and 
weeks  go  on  the  ravages  will  decrease,  until  finally 
when  summer  comes  we  shall  find  that  the  ratio  of 
more  ships  built  than  lost  is  restored;  but  mean¬ 
while  the  German  soldier,  again  encouraged  by  the 
prospect  of  early  victory-  and  ensuing  peace,  will  be 
■'blooded"  up  to  ferocious  effort  for  the  coming  cam 
paign  in  the  confidence  that  France  and  England 
are  near  the  end  of  their  rope. 

In  Token  of  Ixtring  Friendship 

T^VERY  German  submarine  captain  will  have  a  list 
kJ  of  all  ships  of  American  registry.  We  have  not  so 
many  in  our  merchant  marine — not  so  many,  now 
that  we  are  of  elephantine  proportions  and  turned 
somewhat  herbivorous,  as  we  had  when  wc  were  the 
plucky  little  terrier  which  fought  for  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  in  181? — not  so  many  that  the  submarine 
will  have  to  carry  one  torpedo  less  for  fear  of  being 
unable  to  rise  with  the  excess  weight.  Every  night 
I  am  told,  the  submarines  which  have  survived  m« 
at  midnight  to  report  by  wireless  to  the  German 
Admiralty  and  to  receive  orders.  Thus  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  can  tell  the  submarine  commanders  what 
American  ships  are  approaching  or  leuving  th. 
shores  of  England  and  France.  Would  it  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  not  one  American  ship  was  sunk— If  ever, 
an  intimation  came  confidentially  to  Washingtr.r 
that  no  American  ships  would  be  sunk  -in  token 
of  the  loving  friendship  of  the  Three,  who  have  sc. 
much  in  common  with  our  republic  which  they  did 

not  want  to  plunge  int  ■ 
war?  If  any  Americans 
should  be  on  board  a  tor 
pedoed  British  ship,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  to 
Investigate  their  case, 
time  enough  to  see  the  end 
of  the  submarine  cam¬ 
paign  when  public  alten 
Hon  will  be  centered  on 
the  summer  campaign  on 
land. 

The  utility  of  the  sea  is 
for  the  transport  of  car 
goes.  All  International 
law  la  framed  on  that 
basis.  A  lawful  blockade 
neither  threatens  nor  d» 
atroys  noncontraband  car¬ 
goes.  but  the  “blockading" 
submarine  can’t  stop  te 
discriminate,  lu  whole 
method  Is  that  of  destru- 
tion,  not  of  warships,  but 
of  merchant  ships.  St 
submarine  can  maintain  a 
station  In  blockade  lu 
which  any  merchant  ship 
can  report.  Sho  is  a 
guerrilla  without  head 
quarters.  She  passes  over 
that  military  line  which 
Washington  never  passed 
in  the  most  critical  wo¬ 
men  U  of  the  Revolution. 
Always  he  had  a  head¬ 
quarter! ;  always  a  set¬ 
tled  organisation  which 
c.rnld  be  located.  The  Germans  have  written  resin* 
defending  the  proscription  with  death  of  anybody 
who  participated  in  the  (Com finned  oh  payt  4«» 


Submarine  chaser  Chinagacook  being  transported  through  the  streets  of  Veir  York  to  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Xaeg  Yard.  Thu  type  of  U-boat  chaser  util  probably  patrol  our  coasts  ahould  the  necessity  arlae 


in  self -defense,  that  France  began  the  war  by  invad¬ 
ing  Germany,  and  that  British  and  French  troops  were 
marching  across  Belgium  before  the  German  guns 
fired  on  Liege.  Incredible 
thut  they  should  be  under 
any  such  illusion,  you  say. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  credible.  They  have 
never  had  any  chance  to 
learn  the  contrary.  For  ^^B 

two  years  they  have  read 
only  what  the  rulers 
wanted  them  to  read. 

Some  might  have  been 
prosperous  cltisens  of  the 
United  States  If  the  Ger-  ^B 
man  p-.Imc  carry 

the  orders  the  tier-  ^B 

man  slate  by  warning  in- 
tending  emigrants  that  ^B 

America  was  u  land  with¬ 
out  law  or  order,  where  ■ 
they  would  i-e  M*. d  and  H 
maltreated  as  a  result  of  W 
dooming  the  Fatherland  ^B 

true  German 

would  do.  The  more  tier-  ^B 

mans  kept  at  home  the 
bigger  the  German 
army. 

lllndenburg  is  the  mill-  ^^B 

tury  master  of  the  Cen- 
Ira)  Empires;  Bethmann- 
Hull wvg  Is  the  public  liar: 
the  Kaiser  decides.  All 
three  are  fighting  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  dynasty  and 
their  caste.  They  em¬ 
barked  Germany  in  a  war 
which  was  to  I  aat  three 
months,  crush  France,  and 

win  staggering  indemnities.  Failing  in  this,  they  that  su  much  tonnage  which  might  he  used  for  bring- 
must  keep  the  war  spirit  alive,  and  they  have  sue-  ing  munitions  has  disappeared. 

reeded  by  the  control  of  all  information.  A  man  who  Without  pretending  to  be  a  prophet.  1  venture 
believes  in  a  lie  fights  just  as  bravely  as  a  man  who 
tights  for  the  truth.  The  Germans,  as  their  pris¬ 
oners  attest,  are  encouraged,  when  their  efforts 
slacken,  with  the  promise  that  a  few  more  blows  will 
finish  the  enemy.  They  must  he  fed  with  victory  be 
cause  victory  means  peace. 

Bethmann- llollweg  |«  only  the  mouthpiece  and 
apologist  for  military  necessity  personified  in  Hin- 
denhurg.  whose  business  is  to  beat  the  enemy.  Noth¬ 
ing  counts  with  lllndenburg  except  measure*  that 
mean  harder  blows. 

Anything  That  Kill* 

HINDENBURG  was  unreservedly  for  ruthless 
submarine  warfare.  He  exemplifies  to  the  limit 
the  principle  that  anything  which  kills  anybody  on 
the  enemy's  side,  male  or  female,  old  or  young,  will 
shorten  the  war  by  helping  your  side  to  win.  Hi* 
is  the  kind  of  teaching  which  orders  German  soldiers, 
when  they  are  human  in  assisting  the  wounded  of 
an  Allied  charge  that  failed  back  to  the  enemy 
trenches,  or  in  refusing  to  snipe  at  litter  bearers, 
that  this  offense  against  strict  military  ethics  must 
not  be  repeated.  No  sentiment  interferes  with  his 
logical  processes.  International  law  to  him  is  the 
law  of  the  sword. 

He  knows  that  the  Somme  drive  was  ofily  a 
foretaste  of  what  Nivelle  and  Haig  are  preparing  as 
soon  as  winter  cold  and  mists  have  passed.  Every¬ 
man.  every  ounce  of  food  for  every  man.  every  rifle 
and  cartridge,  every  gun.  and  every  shell,  and  all 
the  transport  for  the  British  army  must  come  over¬ 
sea.  In  the  interdependence  of  the  materiel  of  a 


Count  ron  Bernatort.  dismissed  Herman  Ambassador.  and  hit  American  irlfe  on 
rear  of  obaeriatlon  car  at  Hoboken.  S.J..Juat  before  boarding  the  Fredertk  VIII  for  Germany 


Cedric  tailed  uiih  a  tit-inch  naral  gun  mounted  on  her  slern.  This,  U 
'/entire  purposes  only.  The  American  Line' s  unarmed  ships  stayed  in  port 


»  «  »  r.  .y 
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Time  f*  the  fa. lor!  »■  .-O'  dr  munition*:  at 

I  hr  present  moment  IV  rm  of  the  United 

State*  ran  probably  li  a  hundred  thousand 

•hell*  a  day;  but  y»u  have  run*  to  shoot 

them  in.  We  haven't  (  Look  at  the  facta. 

The  largest  Held  gun  L  d  States  has  are  4.7. 

and  they  are  inconsid-r* 1  .  lantity.  The  largest 

howitzers  are  six-inch,  and  inejr  to«  are  negligible  in 
quantity.  Compare  th.-  e  w  ;h  tt*  largest  field  gun 
of  the  Central  Powernj  far  *  .ta Am.  which  is  eight 
and  a  quarter  inche-.  afvd  •  '  *Jnjr  largest  howitzer, 
which  is  sixteen  an. I  m  half  '*rW-.  and  then  realise 
that  to  make  guns  tor  land  defense  and  offense  in 
any  considerable  quantity  *oui  1  take  at  least  two 
years,  and  you  *re  what  this  country  is  up  against." 


Unrmlet  of  the  submarine  -I'niled  Slain  torpedo- boat  deal  roper* 


ing  the  V.  S.  S. 


ing  al  the  rale  of  Ihirly-live  mile a  or r  hour 


MOBILIZING  AMERICA 


THE  FACTORY  AND  MECHANICAL  PROBLEMS  THE  COUNTRY  NOW  FACES 

BY  PETER  CLARK  MAC  FA  R  LA  N  E 


TIIK  lighting  mun  I*  the  easiest  factor  to  supply. 

You  cun  rnlist  him  In  an  hour;  you  can  train  and 
mod  son  him  In  a  year.  Hut  you  cannot  build  a  nfl* 
for  him  In  a  year  The  one  you  started  to  make  the 
day  he  enlisted  will  !*•  still  in  druwmg*  when  he  la 
randy  for  the  trenches. 

Men.  weapons,  equipment,  transport,  commissary, 
medicine,  surgery,  hospitals,  and  sanitation  this  is 
the  alphabet  of  war;  more  men.  more  weapons,  more 
equipment,  more  transport,  more  mmmiuary  more 
medicine  and  surgery  and  hospitals  and  sanitation  - 
that  is  the  primer  of  wur;  and  after  that  more  and 
more  of  each  until  nil  raw  materials,  all  manufac¬ 
tured  products,  all  aklll  of  trained  mind-,  all  busi¬ 
ness  capacities,  all  expert  scientific  knowledge,  all 
blood  and  brains  and  character;  In  short,  the  entire 
resources  of  the  nation,  human  and  material,  are 
held  unreservedly  at  the  command  of  the  military 
machine  this  is  the  whole  book  of  war.  And  be- 
fore  the  title-page  of  that  book  the  United  State*  of 
America  ia  atanding  to-day. 

i:  vary  body  wants  to  help— that  Is,  everybody  who 
Is  worth  counting.  Aa  one  man  phrased  it:  "The 
willing  American  public  is  waiting  for  somebody  to 
tell  It  what  to  do."  When  diplomatic  relations  were 
severed  the  flags  came  out  and  the  telegraph  wires 
were  heavy  with  message,  from  patriotic  citizens  of¬ 
fering  themselves,  their  factories,  and  their  products 
to  the  Government.  The  name*  flush  up  In  the  pa¬ 
pers.  the  figures  an1  impressive,  ami  make  the  reader 
glow  with  pride;  but  whut  then?  What  next?  W'hnt 
comes  of  it  nil ?  The  average  sensible  American  to¬ 
day  is  really  concerned  for  the  safety  of  his  country 
and  would  honestly  like  to  know  how  much  of  its 
vast  upbulking  strength  can  be  hurled  immediately 
at  a  national  enemy  or  even  exerted  in  resistance? 
The  truthful  answer  is— not  a  finger’s  weight! 

We  have  a  modest  navy  of  which  we  havr  been 
immodestly  proud— a  navy  which  is  good  in  spots 
and,  wherever  the  spots  are,  we  will  back  it  In  valor 
and  technical  skill,  man  for  man  anil  ton  for  ton. 
against  the  world.  We  have  an  army  of  whose  per¬ 
sonnel  we  are  just  as  proud  and  In  whose  fighting 
strength  our  faith  Is  the  highest,  but  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion  we  are  not  so  sure;  and  an  idea  of  its  equip¬ 
ment,  as  judged  by  an  expert,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  recent  statement  of  Admiral  Fisk*  before  the 
1-oto*  Club  in  New  York,  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  disadvantage  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
if  opposed  to  a  modem  military  force,  would  he  as 
the  disadvantage  of  the  American  Indian  with  hi* 
bow.  arrow,  and  spear  when  pitted  against  our  fore¬ 
fathers  with  their  flintlock  muskets  and  clumsy 
cannon. 

But  what,  asks  the  Intelligent  reader,  of  all  this 
talk  of  councils  of  defense,  of  scientific  consulting 
boards  and  industrial  preparedness  committees?  Has 
that  been  only  verbiage — mere  footage  on  the  screen 
for  somebody?  No!  Assuredly  not!  It  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  inspiring  record  of  loyal,  enthusiastic 
consecration  to  the  nation's  cause  which  I  hope  pres¬ 
ently  to  lay  before  the  reader.  But  commissions  and 


councils  cannot  annihiU.tr  time  They  cannot  harvest 
the  crop  before  it  is  sown.  Self-evident  as  that  truth 
is.  we  keep  refusing  to  believe  it.  In  the  preparation 
of  thi*  article  I  at  first  refused  to  believe  it  and 
went  questing  for  another  answer. 

“In  the  emergency  of  sudden  war.  our  resources, 
either  in  business  brain*  or  productive  capacity,  are 
worth  very  little."  said  Howard  K  Coffin  of  Detroit; 
and  Coffin  it  the  man  who  ha*  probably  worked 
harder  at  and  know*  more  about  the  mobilization  of 
our  industrial  forers  than  any  other  man  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  “It  take*  e  preparation  for  gear a  is  off- 

ranee  to  mobilize  our  Industrie,  for  war."  he  ex¬ 
plained.  with  a  weary  *mile.  “That  preparation  has 
begun,  but  it  ka  ia  iu  iafaney." 

Thi*  wa»  disconcerting  aa  well  as  disillusioning, 
and  I  turned  from  Mr.  Coffin  to  one  of  the  recog- 
nizrd  king*  of  the  *trel  industry  in  America,  who 
i*  intimately  related  to  the  financial  world  and  who. 
through  various  corporation*,  ha*  been  engaged  in 
and  ia  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  manufacture 
of  both  gun*  and  munition*  for  the  Alliew  The  ex- 
perience  of  hi*  fellow  munition  maker*  was  aim 
available  to  him.  Thi*  man.  I  thought,  should  know, 
not  generalize;  but  he  disconcerted  me  still  further. 

“In  the  prevent  provpect  of  war."  he  exclaimed, 
biting  out  hi*  word*  with  the  forrefulnes*  of  a  man 
of  great  driving  power.  “I  don’t  believe  we  will 
be  able  to  do  anylhiag  tt-  bmt  mate  and  ronrog 
■  ssifisss  la  lie  people  lial  art  prepared  la  »« 
Ihem.- 

Thi*  seemed  a  terse  sweeping  of  l*e  United  State* 
out  of  consideration  as  a  military  factor. 

“But  our  vast  m»  cr  al  .am  -matiufc.  tunng  re- 
sources?"  I  protested 

"Listen."  exclaimed  tU  pr-. -lictl  man.  “Time! 
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within  two  years’  time.  That  two  year*  is  ulmmt 
up  and  but  /*•  per  rent  of  the  contract  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  shipped.  Yet  those  factories  hnd  behind 
them  adequate  capital  and  the  Inexhaustible  re¬ 
sources  of  America,  and  were  managed  by  the  great¬ 
est  production  engineer*  the  world  know*.  One  of 
these  plant*,  working  some  fourteen  thousund  men. 
now  has  it*  production  up  to  3,600  rifles  per  day.  anil 
expect*  to  carry  it  higher.  Another  great  American 
manufacturer  wa*  to  have  brought  hi*  daily  rifle 
production  up  to  fl.000  a  year  ago;  yet  now.  twelve 
month*  further  along,  it  ha*  only  ranched  3,000. 


Hi  flea  Don't  Groie  on  Treea 


THREE  thousand  rifle*  per  day,  however,  look* 
like  a  good  many,  and  Iho  lay  mind  I*  likely  to 
a**umr  that  the  Government  could  commandeer  those 
factories  and  l--gin  to  morrow  the  manufacture  of 
iU  own  rifle*.  Not  no.  Listen  to  thin; 

“The  Springfield  rifle  has  more  than  a  hundred 
paru,  and  it  requires  more  than  1.400  distinct  fac¬ 
tory  operation*  to  pro.*o-o  the  finished  piece.  .  .  . 
The  plant*  that  are  now  turning  out  foreign  rifle* 
after  two  year-  of  hard  work  have  not  yet  attained 
their  expected  capacities.  To  turn  these  private 
plant*  from  the  manufacturing  of  European  rifles 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  Springfield  rifle  would,  if 
undertaken  to-day.  require  not  less  than  eighteen 
months  to  get  first  result*  and  at  least  thin1  years 
to  get  capacity  output." 

This  quotation  i*  from  a  report  on  Government 
Manufacture  of  Arms.  Munitions,  and  Equipment, 
prepared  by  an  army  board  of  which  Colonel 
Francis  J.  Kernan  i*  chairman,  and  which  wa* 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
January  'J  of  this  year. 

Bear  in  mind  also  the  rough  estimate  that  for 
every  man  on  the  firing  line  there  must  be  five  rifle* 
in  existence;  the  one  in  his  hand,  the  one  in  imme¬ 
diate  reserve,  the  one  back  at  the  base,  and  one  each 
in  the  hands  of  the  two  recruits  that  are  in  succes¬ 
sive  stage*  of  training  to  take  the  fighting  man’s 
place  when  he  is  killed,  disabled,  or  captured.  Thi* 
prepares  one  for  the  next  quotation  from  Colonel 
Kernan,  who  says  that  “the  procurement  of  rifles 
presents  greater  difficulties  than  that  of  any  other 
class  of  munitions";  and  to  hear  him  confirm  the 
judgment  of  my  steel  manufacturer  a*  to  field  artil¬ 
lery  by  saying:  “The  board  cannot  too  strongly 
emphasize  the  alarming  shortage  of  rifle*  and  field 
artillery’  and  the  impossibilities  of  filling  this  need 
in  time  of  emergency."  For  "in  time  of  emergency” 
substitute  “in  time  to  meet  the  sudden  demand*  of 
war."  and  you  get  the  full  meaning  and  the  full 
gravity  of  that  sentence. 

What  ha*  been  said  of  the  time  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  rifle*  and  field  guns  applies  also  to  heavier 
piece*.  Speaking  for  the  army  alone,  the  Kernan 
report  says:  “One  hundred  and  fourteen  gun*  and 
mortar*,  mostly  of  large  caliber,  are  still  needed  to 
complete  our  project*  for  scacoast  fortification." 
When  it  i*  known  that  about  two  and  a  half  guns 
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per  month,  of  the  fourteen-inch  navy  rifle*,  repre¬ 
sents  capacity  at  the  private  gun-making  plants  of 
America,  and  that  they  can  turn  out  only  about 
twenty-live  ten-inch  howitzers  per  month,  it  i*  real¬ 
ized  that  anything  like  immediate 
preparedness,  in  our  fortifications, 
is  again  put  out  of  the  question 
for  from  one  to  three  years. 

No  doubt,  however,  the  first  move 
in  Ihe  national  defense,  so  fur  as 
the  present  emergency  is  concerned. 

.»  preparedness  again  t  a  possible 
attack  upon  our  coasts  by  enemy 
mi  I  >1(111  riii  is  The  defense  uir-iir.V. 
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obtainable  from  private  sources,  and  the  navy  de¬ 
clined  to  furnish  one.  For  a  few  day*  it  was  in¬ 
ferred  that  this  was  because  the  navy  did  not  have 
them  to  furnish.  My  information  is  that  the  real 
reason  for  the  refusal  was  the 
President's  studied  policy  of  avoid¬ 
ing  an  "overt  act"  from  thi>  side 
of  the  water,  since  it  was  feai-d 
that  if  guns  were  furnished  by  the 
navy  to  arm  the>e  ships  Germany 
would  construe  this  as  an  act  of 
war.  It  Is  assured  that  the  navy 
has  a  certain  reserve  of  light  guns, 
but  it  in  equally  certain  that  the 
reserve  is  not  large  and  that  it 
accumulation  did  not  have  in  view 
the  sudden  arming  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  or  thousand  ships  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  this  character. 

Here,  at  least,  is  one  instance  of 
where  the  considerable  resource*  of 
the  country  are  mobile  and  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  turn  over 
to  the  Government,  but  with  every 
probability  that  the  Government  it¬ 
self  would  be  able  to  make  little  use 
of  them  until  the  emergency  itself 
had  passed. 

One  other  principal  defense 
against  the  submarine  remain*  t<> 
l*r  considered,  and  that  is  the  aero¬ 
plane.  On  clear  days  and  in 
modrratcly  calm  seas  the  uviator 
can  detect  the  dark,  moving 
shadow  in  the  water  which  murks 
a  prowling  submarine.  If  he  is 
sufficiently  equipped  with  modern 
devices,  the  aviator  can  destroy  the 
enemy  by  dropping  a  bomb  which 
may  be  adjusted  to  explode  above 
the  water,  upon  the  surface,  or  at 
u  desired  distance  beneath  it;  if 
not  *0  equipped,  he  can  give  warn 
ing  to  the  armed  marine  patrol*. 
However,  the  total  number  of  aero- 
planes  owned  by  the  Government 
is  now  less  than  one  hundred,  and 
the  number  owned  in  America  is 
not  large,  while  the  number  nece»- 
*ury  properly  to  patrol  the  air  of 
our  Atlantic  Coast  water*  alone 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  one 
to  two  thousand.  One  aeroplane 
builder  to  whom  I  talk'd  expressed 
himself  ns  willing  to  contract  for 
the  delivery  of  2,000  machines  in 
twelve  months;  600  of  them  In 
six  months.  But,  besides  machines,  aviators  them, 
selves  are  to  be  made.  This  same  authority 
said:  "Start  training  to-day  with  6,000  men  and 
in  eight  months  you  will  have  2.000  aviators."  In 
eight  months! 

A  scourge  of  submarine*  might  come  and  sink 
our  coastwise  and  South  Aim-man  commerce  and 
go  back  home  several  time*  in  eight  month*.  As 
evidence  of  the  importance  to  which  the  aeroplane 
hat  come  in  modern  war,  it  is  estimates)  that  there 
are  now  26,000  planet  in  the  air  on  all  European 
fronts  Great  Britain  is  just  spending  l22.0tlO.0otl 
in  Canada  alone  on  aviation  development.  The  plans 

call  for  20  school! 

- .  equipped  with  1* 

plane*  each,  for  100  In¬ 
structors  and  a  begin- 
nmg  quota  of  l.tMi 
pupils.  A  year  from 
now  it  is  obvious  that 
Canada  will  have  some 
flyers. 

And  now 


tem  of  ocean  espionage, 
portant  element  in  this  is  a  ship  of 
the  trawler  type — of  which  our  own 
tl-hing  fleets  could  doubtless  fur¬ 
nish  many— whose  first  requisite  is 
that  it  may  be  able  to  stay  at  sea 
in  ull  weathers.  It  need  not  mount 
a  gun,  but  must  have  a  wireless 
equipment  and.  equally  necessary, 
un  undersoil  listening  apparatus.  It 
ia  claimed  by  those  who  ought  to 
know  that  this  apparatus,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  invention  of 
un  American,  enables  the  ship  em¬ 
ploying  it  to  detect  the  undersea 
sound  made  by  a  propeller  blade 
twenty  miles  away,  ami  from  the 
rhythm  und  nature  of  the  beat  to 
tell  something  about  the  character 
of  the  ship,  it*  direction  of  move 
ment,  It*  rate  of  speed,  and,  eventu¬ 
ally,  ulniost  it*  exact  whcreabouU. 

Ill  ease  a  submarine  is  thus  iden¬ 
tified,  "the  spy  of  the  sea."  by 
meuns  of  it*  wireless,  notifies  a 
fast  patrol  boat  armed  with  gun* 
of  sufficient  sixe  to  crack  the  shell 
of  the  diver,  ami  the  chase  begins. 

By  it*  own  listening  apparatus  the 
surface  l*iat  i*  enabled  to  pursue 
the  submarine,  and.  since  the  latter 
is  only  designed  to  stay  under 
water  nine  hour*  out  of  twenty- 
four,  and,  if  traveling,  must  even¬ 
tually  come  to  the  surface  to  charge 
It*  batteries,  all  that  la  necessary  is 
for  the  "chaser”  to  hang  on  till  that 
moment  comes  This  is  what  I’m 
told.  One  su-pect*  the  process  is 
something  lr*.  simple,  but  the 
narrative  it  doubtless  illustrative. 

One  of  my  Informant*  on  this 
subject  hail  been  an  officer  on  a  Canadian  troopship. 
To  make  clear  the  usefulness  of  the  listening  ap¬ 
paratus,  he  told  how.  one  night,  as  the  ship,  loaded 
with  soldiers  destined  for  the  battle  fields  of  France, 
approached  the  European  coast,  wireless  signals 
from  the  unseen  distance  took  the  wheel  entirely 
out  of  Ihe  control  c.*  Its  officer*.  Courses  were 
shifted  hour  by  hour  anil  the  big  craft  (igiaggrd 
over  the  untruckcd  waters  entirely  at  the  will  of 
this  unseen  pilot! 

In  the  meantime  the  captain  of  the  troopship  waa 
notified  that  at  two  o'clock  In  the  morning  convoys 
would  pick  him  up.  Not  a  light  was  shown,  and  the 
ship  drove  steadily  and 
blindly  on,  but  the  first 
streak  of  day  revealed 
a  valiant  little  de¬ 
stroyer  steadily  split¬ 
ting  the  waves  600 
yard*  on  the  port  quar¬ 
ter  while  at  ulmost  the 
same  instant  another 
was  discerned  in  a 
similar  position  on  the 
sturboonl  side.  In  the 
darkness,  by  means  of 
their  listening  appara¬ 
tus,  these  hornets  of 
Ihe  ocean  hud  picked 
up  the  huge,  helpless 
liner,  taken  their  dis¬ 
tance  from  her.  and, 
with  an  ear  for  every 
sound  in  the  sea  ahead 
of  them,  were  nosing 
her  safely  into  port. 

This  sort  of  protec¬ 
tion  from  submarines 
involves,  it  will  be  seen, 
first,  ships;  second.  lis¬ 
tening  equipment;  and 
third,  guns.  Taking 
fishing  vessels  and 
pleasure  craft  together, 
there  are  doubtless  a  considerable  number  of  ships 
available,  and  I  urn  assured  by  a  man  in  a  position 
t>>  know  that  the  Navy  Department  has  them  all  in 
its  card  indexes.  In  the  course  of  the  preparation  of 
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wish  to  command  the  ship  and  go  running  for  “subs" 
upon  his  own  account.  No  doubt  there  are  others 
who  may  be  able  to  pass  a  commander's  examination. 

But  the  listening  apparatus  for  equipping  the 
“spies  of  the  sea"?  Frankly,  It  Is  even  doubtful  how 
thoroughly  the  navy  itself  isespiipped  in  this  particu¬ 
lar;  and  it  Is  perfectly  -afe  to  assume  that  there  is 
none  at  ail  on  hand  for  fitting  out  this  large  number 
of  vessels  to  be  taken  over  from  private  hands,  while 
to  manufacture  the  apparatus  would  unquestionably 
be  a  matter  of  months. 

Next  enters  the  question  of  guns  for  the  hundred* 
of  fast  yachts,  patrol  boat*,  and  submarine  chasers; 


a  v  l  n  p 

contemplated  things  on 
I  *  n  d  und  sen,  nml 
things  under  the 
we  learn  what  thorn 
thoughtful  men  mean 
who  say  that,  so  far  a« 
the  present  emergency 
is  concerned,  the  fabu¬ 
lous  resources  of  the 
United  State  are  el 
relatively  little  worth 
To  the  render  still  re¬ 
luctant  to  accept  thev 
conclusions,  this  is  per¬ 
haps  the  point  nt  which 
to  correct  unother  false 
impression  widely 
spread  that  has  doer 
harm  by  augment  irr 
the  sense  of  national 
security  and  therein 
increasing  the  inertia  of  the  public  mind,  already  *o 
great  as  to  constitute  the  chief  obstacle  to  vigorous 
and  effective  preparedness.  This  has  to  do  with  the 
talk  about  commandeering  (Continued  un  pope  .'») 
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BY  WILLIAM  MAXWELL-PART  ONE 


NOT  Inna  ago  I  *™t  through  the  automobile  fac¬ 
tory  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford.  I  saw  men.  desper¬ 
ately  or  dexterously,  according  to  their  tempera- 
rnent,  each  doing  a  single  thlna  interminably. 

In  many  department*  each  man  has  just  one  thing 
to  do  and  must  do  It  continuoualy  within  a  certain 
time  limit.  If  he  faila,  he  throw*  all  of  hi*  fellow 
workmen  out  of  »tep.  The  system  i*  inexorable 
It  wax  wonderful.  It  was  also  sad.  I  suppose 
t  hose  men  are  the  champion*  of  the  world  at  their 
ronpective  operation*  or  "stunts  ’"  I  wonder,  though, 
whnt  happen*  when  one  of  them  ha* 
to  seek  a  jab  In  some  other  factory 
where  his  particular  stunt  i»  not  re. 

•  luireil.  For  how  much  count*  hi*  ex- 
truordinary  skill  in  doing  one  certain 
thing.  If  that  one  thing  chance*  to  be 
Homcthing  that  nobody  want*  done? 

I  low  far  can  specialisation  be  car¬ 
ried  before  it  begin*  to  react  on  th-- 
•spccializer  and  the  world  a*,  large' 

We  all  know-  that  Mr.  Ford's  motor 
car,  at  Its  very  modest  price,  is  an 
oxcellent  value.  AI»o  wo  know  that 
thin  value  I*  due  in  part  to  the  kind 
of  efficiency  which  results  from  each 
man  doing  solely  the  one  thing  for 
which  he  seems  best  fitted  That  «»rt 
of  efficiency  is  modern,  and  according 
to  our  modern  standard*  is  good  Yet 
I  wonder  if  it  i«  not  also  had 

If  every  mechanic  In  the  world  were 
«n  exclusive  specialist,  each  doing  a 
"ingle  thing  extremely  well,  hut  doing 
nothing  rise,  there  would  ultimately 
reaae  to  l>e  any  such  thing  a*  a  me-  M 

ehnnlc.  Instead  of  searching  for  me- 
chan  Ira.  we  would  take  an  ordinary 
mucker,  train  hi*  fingers  to  perform 
n  certain  operation,  synchronize  both 
brain  ami  body  with  hi*  llngpr*,  *pee<l 
him  up  to  the  limit  of  human  en-lur- 
anee,  and  then  pa**  on  to  the  next  ^B 
mucker  to  train  him  similarly  for 
some  different  operation  No  doubt 
w.-  could  thua  achieve  the  utmost  of 
efficiency,  hut  in  time,  measuring 
time  hy  generation*.  should  wo  not  l<c  ^^B 

likely  to  come  more  or  le«*  to  a  stand¬ 
still?  Shouldn't  we  be  likely  to  dr  ^^B 

velop  n  race  of  skillful  automaton* 
ami  have  scarcely  anyone  left  to  de- 
vise  new  movements  for  our  au¬ 
tomatons  to  moke?  Of  course  our  Th< 

technical  schools  would  he  turning  ou' 
bright  young  engineer*,  and  to  them 
we  could  look  for  a  certain  amount  of  invention, 
but.  in  th**  past.  Yankee  ingenuity  and  in  enti-e- 
neas  hive  scored  more  bull's-eyes  from  the  work 
bench  than  from  the  classroom. 

However,  this  is  an  ngc  of  specialization  If  you 
arc  ill.  y«ur  ailment  must  1st  carefully  diagnosed 
before  you  can  select  the  physician  best  qualified  to 
treat  your  malady.  If  it  chance-  to  be  of  violent 
form,  you  might  easily  die  before  you  found  the 
right  doctor.  If  you  have  a  lawsuit  on  your  hand*, 
it  must  be  minutely  considered  and  the  issues  de- 
terminal  before  you  can  ascertain  who  is  the  law 
specialist  best  qualified  to  represent  you. 

Nowadays  the  word  «pecio/i-»  i*  much  admired. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  physician  in  Oklahoma  who 
modestly  advertises  himself  as  a  “Specialist  in  All 
Known  Diseases."  I  have  a  certain  sympathy  for 
that  doctor.  He  is  conscious  of  the  modern  trend  of 
human  thought.  He  knows  that  the  world  believes 
in  specialists,  but  his  prudence  prevents  him  from 
linking  his  fortunes  to  uny  one  disease,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  becomes  a  specialist  in  all.  There  is  a  les¬ 
son  for  us  in  this  doctor’s  sign  if  we  can  interpret 
it  correctly. 

I  cannot  help  believing  in  specialization.  Wiser 
nnd  more  successful  men  than  I  believe  in  it.  But. 
oddly  enough,  the  men  who  profess  to  believe  mn*t 
thoroughly  in  specializing  are  men  who  are  not 
Rpeciulista.  Furthermore,  a  discouraging  thing 
about  specialization  in  business  is  that  the  special¬ 
ist*  are  usually  working  on  a  salary  ha*is  for  men 
who  have  never  specialized. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hysteria  over 
specialization.  We  express  admiration  for  the  man 
who  "does  things"— “the  producer  "  When  we  see 
an  unshaven  man  in  a  blue  flannel  shirt,  corduroy 


t rouse rs.  and  muddy  bou**  we  say  to  ourselves:  I  should  want  to  l*>  moderately  popular,  hut  not  a 
“There  goes  an  empire  builder."  We  don't  stop  to  hero.  I*d  rather  he  business  manager  of  the  foot- 

consider  that  before  the  empire  builder  can  build  a  hall  team  than  the  half  back  who  made  the  winning 

t-ridee  or  bore  a  tunnel  there  must  be  a  hanker  who  touchdown  against  Yale.  It’s  bad  for  a  cub  to  think 

underwrite*  the  bond*  and  a  salesman  who  sell*  he  is  a  man.  Thr  cub  athlete  usually  gets  to  think- 

thero.  Almost  always  before  a  specialist  can  get  in  ing.  not  only  that  he  is  a  mnn,  but  also  that  he  is 

action  it  i*  necessary  for  a  lot  of  nonspecialists  to  pretty  nearly  a  superman,  which  makes  it  just  that 

go  out  and  get  the  money  for  the  specialist  to  much  harder  for  him  to  pull  him«elf  together  when 

specialize  with.  he  is  thrown  in  his  tracks  the  very  first  time  he 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  specialist*  nor  with  special-  trie*  to  run  with  the  ball  in  the  real  game  of  life, 
•zatton,  but  if  I  were  twratv-oar  again  I'm  quite  When  a  young  man  comes  out  of  college  he  must 

have  confidence  in  himself,  but  he 
should  not  adverlise  hi*  self-conft- 
drnre.  Unfortunately  that  is  not  one 
B  of  the  thing*  taught  in  rolleges. 

Whether  I  went  through  college  or 
whether  I  didn't,  I  would  surely  study 
l»w-  If  I  couldn’t  afford  a  law  course 
r  _  -t  •  State  university  which  has  a  good 

y'W/ -hurt  course  in  law-.  I  should  get, a 
.  Icrkxhip  in  a  law  office  with  the  privl- 
■***  of  using  the  library  for  pur- 
Wh  P«>»e*  of  study.  If  I  lived  in  n  large 
mj  and  had  the  opportunity  to  at 
lend  a  night  law  *rhmd.  I  should  do  so. 

.  I  f  /  M  L>E  |  Why  I  make  such  n  point 

|  /I 

,i  r*  B  ••  • »—>—■■■  *  N-.  mi 

4  ?  It-  4  *11  \  V  U  {  f  %  t*  nl»  I  do  not  t  he  m.wt  pr.  f.. 

•  JthmM  T'ffwK  rV  *ion*.  it  is  already  ovcrcrowdfil. 

.  I  I  Ji  |  .'li^T  s>  1  T  T  KICK  I*  think 

^^B  Ml  I  L  f  11  two  „r  three  yi-iira"  at  ml.v  of  the 

TJo— i-J  /  >»“  «"•*  ■*  ntut'li  knowledge  of  I  lie 

Bf  ,  ilBC  I !ifri»ii  ,  »*  he  i*  able  (•< 

I  "He  are 

'^r-  -jhv  1,1  * 

\  I  TWr  0—1  .alwsMr  f'1  •  I-M*>u  man 

I  «'  «•'  («HntU  ••  Iwslti  o'  na^n 

)•>  tha  mo*,  a  « '•f-M  It  ta 

-  mj  t  v  '  .  >>r 

►  W  .*  -r-  - •*-•»  S*»’h  IK-S-  *»  -►••a'.- 

thing  i»  the  consensu*  of  opinion 

JH  ''  ^B  i^B  wh.h  from  thr  4,.rrg*ot  iraa 

ti  1  \M  ■  "»  the  Browns  nil  the  Smith*. 

.  *1  ^a.  '1  i  p  ^B  ^B  finally  emerge*  in  the  form  of  crystal- 

it,  M  Hm4  public  sentiment.  The  law  is 

Kj  B  J  *B  what  the  people  a*  a  whole  have  de- 

^B  termined  to  he  the  rights,  liabilities, 

\J  privileges.  ami  responsibilities  of  the 

IfTp  ■  Individual.  The  practlec  of  law  con¬ 

sist*  largely  in  presenting  to  the  serv- 
!>e*/  moral  mrnlnr  I  tirr  had  was  a  air  ltd  old  man  ants  of  the  public  (judge,  jury,  and 

.  press)  that  interpretation  of  an  ,n- 

dividual's  acta  which  will  square  his 
•ure  that  I  would  not  try  to  he  a  business  specialist.  conduct  with  public  opinion  as  expressed  in  such 

Also.  I'd  keep  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  law*  as  the  public  desires  to  have  enforced, 

engineering  school*.  The  law  teaches  u*  the  processca  of  human  thought 

\  -  ars  ago — in  my  youth— prior  to  the  mania  for  by  which  public  opinion  is  formed,  and  also  how  to 

specialization,  the  A  nest  thing  one  could  say  of  a  rekindle  the  flame  of  public  sentiment  in  the  heart 

business  man  was  that  he  *»"  an  “all-around  man  "  of  judge  or  juror  when  we  invoke  the  aid  of  some 

At  present  that  is  raretv  said  of  anyone  except  the  musty  legal  principle  which  public  opinion  at  some 

grizzlrd  survivor  of  those  days,  who  now  holds  down  time  ha*  welded  into  the  law  of  the  land, 

the  job  of  president  or  general  manager  of  some  The  law  is  a  public  philosophy  depicting  the  pub- 
big  corporation.  The  all-around  man  seems  likely  lie'*  sentiment  and  conscience  ax  modiffod  by  human 

to  become  extinct.  Nowaday*  we  have  rnginemng  tolerance  of  human  frailty.  Nowhere  else  con  you 

experts,  factory  experts,  efficiency  expert*.  *at  —  ex-  get  so  true  a  conception  of  what  the  public  is  likely 

pert*,  financial  experts,  advertising  exper  ».  letter-  to  think  of  the  projects  that  you.  as  a  business  man, 

writing  expert*,  account inr  experts — all  of  them  may  sooner  or  later  hove  occasion  to  submit  for  pub- 

specialists.  Most  of  them,  though,  arc  working  for  lie  approval.  Nowhere  else  can  you  learn  better 

men  who  don't  claim  to  be  experts  or  specialists  at  methods  of  seeking  public  approval, 

anything.  When  all  the  nonexpert*  and  aonspe  lal-  It  i*  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  law  lags  be- 
ists  are  gone.  I  won  Vr  who  there  will  be  to  give  hind  i  iblk  opinion,  merely  because  there  are  quite 

employment  to  our  *j*t  army  of  expert*  and  ••  al-  a  er  of  people  who  think  the  law  or  the  manner 

ist*  Perhaps  some  of  the  Inter  will  de*-  •  t  c  ,  practice  should  be  changed  It  is  impossible 

ranks  of  specialization  and  become  plain  l  «  -  ihe  law  to  fail  to  express  public  opinion.  When- 

men  in  order  to  provi.k>  congenial  emptov  f.  .  or  an  idea  is  adopted  by  the  people  as  a  public 
deserving  business  and  industrial  speciali*  .inion,  it  is  very  shortly  incorporated  in  our  law 

g»„  Vaffha*  Vimr I  Vn,  r.iod  *OBHf  form  0T  0,her-  rtthrt  statutory  enact. 

Be  either  Sport  Aor  Grind  mrnt  or  h>.  lhf  ^itlon  of  B  jud(W(  who  find,  „  wny 

again.  I  should  'r.  to  tram  *n  interpret  existing  law  in  harmony  with  public 


Tr  I  were  twenty 
*mv*elf  to  be  a  < 

There  *eem*  to  b. 
that  field  than  in  any  other. 

Before  twenty-one  I  think  I  should  •  • 
but  I  am  sure  I  would  not  take  r  _-e  < 
seriously;  at  least  Pd  not  take  my  n.  -n-r  v 
oosly.  The  outside  world  is  lying  :n  w-.it 
dab)  for  college  men  who  1-  be  -c  .t  • 
believe  they  learned  someth  nc  at  -  l-.- 

In  college  I  would  be  neith-  r  a  ort  -or 
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snrmivjitw*  of  youth.  *omc<imej  called  pep.  are 
largely  futile  and  sometime*  fatal  if  not  somewhat 
alloyed  with  the  baser  mental  metal*  of  doubt  and 
disbelief.  Mo*t  of  the  broken  men  I  have  known 
believed  a  little  too  tnueh  ia  themselves  and  greatly 
too  much  in  other*.  No  one  like*  the  dead-eyed  man 
whnoe  fare  ihowa  that  he  hat  ta*ted  the  drer*  in  the 
bottom  of  tho  cup  of  experience.  but  there  it  an  at- 
traction  in  the  level  rye*  of  the  man  who  ha*  *een 
the  dreg*  and  pushed  the  cup  away. 

A  young  man'*  mental  attitude  toward  the  world 
it  one  thing;  hi*  moral  attitude  another;  yet  one  i* 
quite  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  other.  Religioua 
training  and  affiliationa-particularly.  affiliations— 
may  tervo  to  tafrguard  a  man'*  moral*,  but  in  my 
own  raae  the  beat  moral  mentor  I  ever  had  wa*  a 
wicked  old  man  who  wa*  familiar  with  every  vice 
and  no  doubt  had  practiced  many.  When  I  knew 
him  he  had  reached  a  point  of  life  where  hi*  philoso¬ 
phy  wat  always  retro*pecti«*.  Some  of  hi*  doc¬ 
trine*  I  am  still  able  to  recall. 

■Nobody  but  a  siKker  or  a  cheater  play*  poker." 

“A  man  who  make*  a  practice  of  drinking  any¬ 
thing  itronger  than  lager  beer  aint  got  a  chance." 

“A  bad  woman  I*  *ure  to  get  a  man  in  bad  aooaer 
or  later;  It  never  fail*." 

“Don't  try  to  make  people  believe  you're  mart. 
If  they  think  you  aint.  but  you  really  are!  then  yotf 
got  a  big  advantage  of  them.  Nobody  but  a  chuckle- 
head  would  try  to  make  folk,  think  he*,  mart.  A 
real  mart  man  i*  always  under  cover." 

"There  are  two  kind*  of  crook*— the  kind  who  are 
crooked  became  they  want  to  be.  They  aint  numer- 
ou*.  And  then  there  are  the  one*  who  are  sucker* 
•nd  get  in  *  jam  and  go  crooked  trying  to  get  out. 
The  l»*t  are  99  per  cent  of  the  crook*  in  the  world- 
net  real  crook*,  you  understand,  but  ju»t  plumb 


desperate." 

“Killers  are  different.  A  high-class  crook  ain't 
often  a  killer.  Burglar*  and  bank  robber*  and  pick¬ 
pocket*  and  hold-up  men  ain't  liable  to  try  t*>  beef 
you  unle**  they  happen  to  lose  their  nerve.  No  hirh- 
clasa  crook  wart*  to  hurt  anybody  unless  he  get* 
scared.  Trouble  with  some  of  them  fellow*,  though, 
is  they're  pretty  easy  seared." 

“There'*  several  different  kind*  of  killer*.  Women 
and  boose  make  most  of  the  killing*.  Then  there's 
the  sick  man  who  ret*  desperate  and  goes  sour  on 
the  world.  Maybe  he's  a  hop  head,  or  got  the  eon 
or  some  other  bad  disease  and  don't  care  what  hap¬ 
pen*  to  him.  With  them  it's  just  a  kind  of  suicide. 
If  somebody  beefs  'em.  it  just  saves  'em  a  slow 
finish  in  bed.  They've  got  nothing  to  lose  by  going 
bad,  according  to  their,  way  of  looking  at  it;  'course 
them  kind  of  men  ain’t  got  any  religion  nor  no  fear 
of  the  hereafter." 

“Is  honesty  the  best  policy?  Well.  son.  look  around 
you.  Did  you  ever  know  a  cheater  that  had  half  as 
much  as  he  would  'a'  bad  if  he'd  been  on  the  level? 
Of  course,  you  unders'and  different  kinds  of  busi¬ 
nesses  calls  for  different  kinds  of  squareness.  What 
would  be  square  for  a  gambler  wouldn't  be  square  for 
a  banker.  They  all  rot  their  different  standards, 
but  the  most  successful  rm  is  always  square  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  standard*  in  their  line  of  busineas.'' 

The  foregoing  was  n  part  the  philosophy  of  my 
old  friend.  Some  of  it  is  pertinent  to  our  discussion. 
Some  I  have  related  merely  to  show  the  scope  of 
his  reflect:  >ns. 

If  I  were  twenty-ore  again.  I  should  take  much 
counsel  of  men  who  had  made  failures  of  their  lives. 
A  drunkard’s  opinion  of  drunkenness  is  more  valu¬ 


breause  the  rest  of  the  regiment  wouldn't  keep  in 
step  with  him. 

In  business  it  i*  scarcely  worse  to  be  behind  the 
times  than  to  lie  ahead  of  the  times.  To  he  running 
neck  and  neck  with  public  opinion  is  the  ideal  situa¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  public  opinion  can  be  influenced,  but 
you  have  a  better  chance  to  do  so  when  you  are  at  it* 
side  than  when  you  are  a  long  distance  in  front  of  it- 

The  most  obvious,  but  to  my  mind  the  least  im¬ 
portant,  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
law  is  the  actual  legal  knowledge  which  one  obtains. 
The  law  changes  No  one  but  a  man  who  ia  con¬ 
stantly  studying  it*  changes  can  be  relied  upon  for 
an  authoritative  legal  opinion.  None  of  us  would 
want  to  go  cruising  down  the  Mississippi  to-day  with 
a  Mark  Twain  a*  our  pilot.  We  should  be  afraid  of 
piling  up  on  some  sand  bar  that  had  been  formed  since 
Mark  Twain  knew  the  river.  So  it  is  with  the  law. 

If  a  young  man  is  going  to  feel  that  a  few  years' 
study  of  the  law  will  make  him  a  lawyer,  he  would 
better  take  up  some  other  subject  instead.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  man  who  has  effectively  studied  law, 
even  though  he  does  not  become  a  good  lawyer,  has 
in  many  instances  u  decided  advantage  over  the  man 
who  has  no  legal  knowledge.  He  can  go  into  a  con¬ 
ference  of  opposing  interest*  more  confidently  than 
the  average  layman.  He  can  avoid  many  of  the 
sand  ban  and  shallows  that  a  layman  would  not  see, 
and  nearly  always  he  can  tell  when  he  needs  an 
experienced  pilot  in  the  shape  of  an  up-to-date 
lawyer,  which  in  more  than  many  business  men  are 
able  to  do. 

I  have  talked  n  great  deal  about  the  law.  not  be¬ 
muse  I  have  a  great  veneration  for  it  or  it*  disciples, 
hut  because  I  believe  that  to  study  the  law  is  to  study 
the  most  practical  form  of  human  philosophy.  The 
law  i*  reason  dulled  by  compromise  between  many 
conflicting  viewpoint*.  Public  opinion,  whether  it  i* 
public  opinion  about  Roosevelt  or  a  new  shaving 
soap.  Is  of  a  dull  order  of  Intelligence.  One  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  the  successful  career  of  a  public 
man,  whether  he  be  politician  or  merchandiser,  is 
that  hf  may  overestimate  the  composite  intelligence 
which  make*  up  public  opinion.  To  study  the  law 
and  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  it  waa  de-  . 
velopcd  is  a  considerable  safeguard  against  that  peril. 

Take  Couniiel  of  Failure * 

TO  study  the  practice  of  the  law  i*  to  become 
familiar  with  the  kind  of  logic  mo*t  likely  to  im¬ 
press  the  slow-working  mind.  The  public's  mind  i* 
nearly  always  slow-working.  The  deliberations  of  a 
body  of  men  must  usually  wait  upon  the  intelligence 
of  its  least  Intelligent  member,  and  the  final  result 
of  such  deliberations  will  ordinarily  be  rloser  to  the 
mentnlity  of  (he  stupidest  mcml-er  of  the  conference 
than  that  of  the  most  Intelligent.  Intelligence  must 
compromise  with  stupidity.  The  broad  minded  mutt 
compromise  with  the  bigoted.  Stupidity  and  bigotry 
are  nearly  always  reflected  in  public  opinion.  The 
law  impresses  thfct  fact  upon  u*  and  teaches  us  how 
to  deni  with  both  stupidity  and  bigotry. 

I  have  taken  much  spare  in  my  endeavors  to  make 
clear  the  reason*  why  I  think  a  moderate  study  of 
the  law  is  helpful  to  the  young  man  who  desires  to 
become  n  broad-visioned,  yet  hard-headed  business 
man  I  wonder  If  I  have  made  myself  plain.  I  fear 
that  I  have  not  Perhaps  my  meaning  will  be  clearer 
if  I  say  that  the  study  of  the  law  aid*  a  young  man 
to  look  upon  the  world  with  disillusioned  eyes. 
Disillusionment  is  important  The  enthusiasm  and 


The  kind  of  felloic  ue  call  an  “  empire  builder  " 


I  should  tel  a  clerkship  In  a  fair  office 
irilh  the  peirlley e  of  using  the  library  for  study 


able — and  more  impressive — than  the  temperance 
precept*  of  an  abstemious  man.  When  you  arc 
twenty-one  it  is  less  important  to  decide  what  to  do 
than  it  is  to  make  up  your  mind  what  not  to  do. 

Don’t  Jump  at  a  Salary 

1  BELIEVE  it  better  for  a  young  man  to  formulate 
hit  code  of  personal  conduct  with  a  view  to  avoid¬ 
ing  the  mistakes  of  unsuccessful  men  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  pattern  his  career  after  the  lives  of  suc¬ 
cessful  men.  It  is  easier  to  get  at  the  true  reason* 
for  an  unsuccessful  man’s  failures  than  to  learn  the 
real  causes  of  a  successful  man’s  triumphs.  Not 
that  the  unsuccessful  man  is  always  willing  or  aide 
to  reveal  the  cause*  of  hi*  failures— since  usually 
he  is  as  untruthful  or  unauthentic  in  explaining  his 
nonsurcess  as  the  average  successful  man  is  in  de¬ 
picting  his  mo*t  notable  achievements— but  because 
an  unsuccessful  man  cannot  express  his  views  on 
life  a*  a  whole  without  disclosing  the  weaknesses 
that  have  marred  his  own  particular  life. 

I  believe  that  a  young  man  should  approach  his 
carter  gradually,  meanwhile  observing  life  in  a* 
many  phases  as  decorum  will  permit,  but  I  do  not 
imply  by  thi*  that  he  should  be  idle  during  hi*  period 
of  business  preparation.  I  think  he  should  set  aside 
for  study  that  part  of  his  life  which  brings  him  to 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  but  during  such  period,  from 
the  time  he  is  twenty-one  at  least,  I  think  he  should 
be  earning  something,  actually  earning  it,  too,  and 
not  merely  accepting  a  honorarium  from  some  in¬ 
dulgent  friend  of  his  family. 

If  I  were  twenty-one  again,  I  would  not  seek  a 
•alnrird  position  of  any  sort  until  I  was  twenty-five. 
Instead  1  would  become  a  salesman  or  a  canvasser  on 
a  commission  basis,  and  I  would  do  so  before  I  left 
college.  I  can  conceive  of  no  better  way  to  develop 
business  backbone  and  staminn  in  a  young  man  than 
to  give  him  something  to  sell  on  commission.  The 
articles  that  inexperienced  young  men  can  obtain  for 
sale  are  usually  rather  difficult  to  sell,  and  if  a 
youngster  makr*  a  success  ■*  a  commission  salesman 
it  tends  to  mark  him  as  above  the  average  in  ability 
•nd  industry. 

Selling  merchandise  on  commission  serve*  graphi¬ 
cally  to  impress  on  a  young  man's  mind  the  all-im¬ 
portant  fact  that  the  biggest  rewards  in  business 
are  measured  by  result*  which  can  actually  be  seen, 
and  not  by  results  which  must  be  estimated  or  con¬ 
jectured.  The  young  man  who  shrink*  from  testing 
himself  as  a  commission  salesman  and  prefer*  that 
his  maiden  job  lie  one  at  a  stated  salary  need*  to  take 
stock  of  himself  It  is  this  cowardice,  thi*  atavistic 
tendency  to  the  habita  of  ancestor*  who  wore  iron 
collar*  and  worked  for  their  board,  that  consigns  so 
many  men  to  lives  of  hopeless  and  ■mall-salaried 
drudgery. 

If  1  were  twenty-one  again,  I  should  keep  my  in¬ 
dependence  until  I  waa  twenty-five.  Then  if  I  were 
willing  to  work  for  another  man  at  n  atipulated 
salary,  I  should  at  least  be  able  to  feel  that  my 
decision  had  not  been  made  without  acme  conception 
of  what  I  could  accomplish  when  unaided  by  that 
man's  capital  and  business  standing. 

It  would  somewhat  upset  the  balance  of  things  if 
all  of  the  yourn^  men  in  America  took  my  advice  and 
became  commission  sale* men.  However.  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  such  result.  If  so  much  a*  one  young 
man  is  seriously  influenced  by  my  views,  1  shall  *e 
surprised.  As  a  rule,  young  men  are  not  extremely 
susceptible  to  advice.  (Continued  on  pops  66  > 


I  tcould  become  m  canvasser  on  a  commission 
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COMMENT  ON  CONGRESS 


Trip.  Senate  bill  for  universal  military 
training  is  open  to  objection  on  sev¬ 
eral  counts.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
been  the  conviction  of  the  General  Staff 
that  it  tnkes  at  least  a  year  to  turn  out 
a  real  soldier.  Yet  the  measure  framed 
by  a  senatorial  subcommittee  provides 
for  only  six  months'  training  of  boys 
reaching  nineteen  years  of  age.  plus 
annual  drill  for  the  next  few 

years.  The  fact  is.  the  pro-  - 

posed  law  is  based  upon  a  com¬ 
promise;  it  aims  at  reconciling 
certain  military  requirements 
which  the  United  States  cannot 
any  longer  blink,  and  the  re¬ 
luctance  of  the  country  to  em¬ 
bark  upon  anything  which 
sounds  like  a  militaristic  pro¬ 
gram.  Wonders  have  been 
accomplished  during  the  last 
two  years  by  the  voluntary 
summer  camps  held  under 
army  direction  at  Plattaburg. 

N.  Y„  and  elsewhere,  but  no 
small  element  in  the  success  of  Si 
these  camps  has  been  the  eager 
spirit  of  the  men  who  have  of 
their  free  will  given  their  time 
and  energies  to  the  work  in 
hand.  What  six  months  cun  do 
depends  in  great  measure  upon 
the  temper  of  our  nineteen- 
year-olds  generally,  and  on  the 
spirit  animating  their  military 
instructors. 

General  Hugh  L.  Scott  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  House  commit¬ 
tee.  some  weeks  back,  that 
while  European  countries  have 

required  two  years  to  make  sol-  l _ 

dlors  of  their  boys  and  to  turn 
them  into  the  national  reserve, 
one  year  would  suffice  here.  For 
one  thing,  he  said,  topography  counts; 
an  invasion  of  France  from  Germany  is 
a  matter  of  a  few  hours,  whereas  to  land 
a  hostile  force  in  America  with  it*  nec¬ 
essary  support  would  require  a  much 
longer  time,  and  during  that  time  we 
could  be  licking  our  reserves  into  shape. 

One  difference  between  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  military  trniningand  the  new  must 
Im>  a  much  greater  insistence  upon  actual 
military  labors  Huch  as  intrenching, 
rille  practice,  machine-gun  work,  hik¬ 
ing.  etc.,  and  much  less  of  formal  drill 
and  barrack  life.  The  less  of  old-time 
barrack  life  our  boys  have  the  better  for 
them  as  soldiers  and  as  men. 

It  Must  Be  Democratic! 

THAT  ours  must  be  a  democratic 
army  goes  without  saying;  and  if 
400,000  of  our  nineteen-year-olds  are 
to  be  trained  each  year,  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  surround  them  must  be 
friendly  as  well  as  democratic.  The 
traditions  of  the  American  army  have 
not.  all  of  them,  been  in  the  line  of 
democracy.  To-day.  however,  over  51 
per  cent  of  the  commissioned  officers 
of  the  American  army  are  men 
drawn  from  civil  life.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  democratic  army  in  modern 
Europe  is  the  army  of  France — a  re¬ 


public.  and  traditionally  a  country  of 
universal  military  service. 

I*  Universal  Training  Unpopular? 

LAST  week  we  told  something  about 
J  Iowa's  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
plan  for  general  military  instruction. 
We  note  that  in  another  poll  of  the 
press,  that  of  the  National  Association 


before  1921.  No  love  is  lost  between 
Japan  and  England  Lo-day.  Japan  is 
much  closer,  politically,  to  Russia — 
with  whom  she  has  formed  an  entente. 
Morally.  Japan  is  closest  of  all  to  Ger¬ 
many.  An  alliance  between  Japan, 
Germany,  and  Russia  is  a  striking 
after-war  possibility. 

Mr.  Taft  urges  the  necessity  of  univer¬ 
sal  military  service  of  one  year 
for  every  American  boy  coming 
into  manhood,  and  predicts  that 
such  service  will  not  only  in¬ 
sure  the  safety  of  our  country, 
but  will  enormously  benefit  the 
manhood  of  the  nation.  Theex- 
prenident  approves  President 
Wilson's  cryptic  saying  that 
this  country  will  not  be  able 
to  keep  out  of  the  next  war. 
"Washington  and  Adams,"  says 

I  Mr.  Taft,  "were  quite  frank 
in  saying  that  reasonable  pre¬ 
paredness  for  war  was  the 
best  means  of  insuring  peace." 

Skip  the  Pork! 

PREPAREDNESS  and  pork 
1  are  deadly  enemies.  Says 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  "Post": 

In  dUtritmtinit  the  pork,  armor 
plnnu,  and  utlwr  juicy  incidents  or 
trovsrniasnt,  let  not  the  Derm*  rota- 
OonurcM  firjfei  that  Te»a*  rolled  up 
more  than  Kfl.OOO  majority.  Isn't 
rmcmmi-nt  ordained  for  the  delec¬ 
tation  and  exaltation  of  the  anointed? 

This  cheap  little  paragraph 
is  railed  to  our  attention  by 
Mr.  Edgar  M.  Campbell  of 
Tyler.  Tex.,  who.  "as  a  loyal 

_ !  Texan."  would  like  to  see  an 

armor  plant  built  in  his  State, 
but  only  if  his  State  “can  offer 
the  best  location."  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  his  ob¬ 
servation  that  Gilmer,  "the  only  town 
in  Texas  now  asking  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  armor  plant."  has  a  population  of 
only  3.000.  and  "none  of  the  required 
raw  materials."  The  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas  coal  fields  (not  the  richest  in 
the  land)  are  "more  than  one  hundred 
miles  away."  and  coal  has  been  selling 
in  Gilmer  for  $8.2!*  a  ton.  "Iron  ore  in 
paying  quantities  does  not  exist  within 
a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Gilmer.  This 
industry’  has  died  a  natural  death  in 
Texas.  Shall  it  be  revived  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  American  people  when  a 
weak  link  in  our  military  preparedness 
might  prove  disastrous?" 

We  hope  that  Texas  has  lots  of 
citizens  like  Mr.  Campbell  of  Tyler, 
and  that  other  States  too  have  their 
quota.  Military  preparedness,  like 
pensions,  and  post  offices,  and  river 
and  harbor  improvements  —  all  poten¬ 
tially  good  causes— lends  itself  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  logrollers*  and  the  pork- 
barrel  gang;  a  fact  which  is  nothing 
against  the  preparedness  program  as 
such,  but  only  provides  a  test  of  our 
honesty  as  a  nation  and  of  the  efficiency 
of  popular  government  in  these  States. 

Can  your  community  and  your  con¬ 
gressman  meet  this  new  test? 


It'8  time  he  changed! 


for  Military  Training.  93  per  cent  of 
the  papers  polled  favored  the  policy- 
under  discussion.  Incidentally,  the 
newspapers  most  faithfully  reflective 
of  progressive  principles — progressive 
with  a  small  "p" — favor  universal  serv¬ 
ice.  We  don't  envy  the  old-line  paci¬ 
fists  who  hold  that  military-  training 
is  inimical  to  democracy  and  isn't 
necessary  anyway. 

Mr.  Taft’*  Tocsin 

INASMUCH  as  there  is  no  political 
campaign  on  just  now.  most  people 
will  admit  that  ex-President  Taft  is  a 
well-meaning  citizen.  Though  we  failed 
to  vote  for  him  in  1912.  it  was  not 
because  he  is  a  sensationalist. 

According  to  ex-President  Taft.  Ger¬ 
many.  if  it  were  not  involved  in  the 
European  War  (which  will  not  last  for¬ 
ever).  and  if  it  succeeded  in  defeating 
our  navy,  could  within  six  weeks  land 
between  500.000  and  600.000  well- 
equipped  men  on  our  shores.  Mr.  Taft 
adds:  "A  Japanese  stat*-sman  tells  me 
that  if  the  Japanese  should  e\er  be 
treated  in  this  country-  in  the  way  that 
the  Chinese  have  been  treated.  Japan 
might  not  be  able  to  restrain  its  people.” 

Japan's  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
expires  in  1921.  It  may  l->  abrogated 


; 


COLLIER’S 


*' Freedom  of  the  Sean" 

NO  phrase  has  been  used  more  loosely  than  that  which  heads 
this  paragraph.  What  does  it  mean  to  you? 

To  Germany,  as  to  Napoleon,  Freedom  of  the  Seas  has  meant  in 
essence,  if  not  indeed  in  words,  the  crushing  of  Great  Britain,  whose 
control  of  ocean  traffic  kept  her  immune  against  the  French  con¬ 
queror’s  attacks,  as  so  far  it  has  preserved  her  against  Wilhelm's. 

To  more  disinterested  reformers  than  the  Kaiser  Napoleon  and 
the  Kaiser  WlLHELM.  "Freedom  of  the  Seas"  has  meant  the  immu¬ 
nity  of  private  property  at  sea  in  war  time  as  in  peace  time.  Just 
what  does  this  mean? 

Briefly,  and  generally,  it  means  handicapping  any  great  naval 
power  to  the  profit  of  any  great  military  power.  Specifically, 
it  has  meant  fatoring  imperial  France  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  imperial  Germany  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  It  means 
the  surrender  of  her  best  weapon  by  the  greatest  of  naval  powers. 

Germany’s  argument  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  would  be 
more  persuasive  if  private  property  on  land  had  been  respected 
by  that  power.  Where  has  Germany  respected  private  property  in 
Russian  Poland?  In  Serbia  and  Rumania?  In  northern  France? 
In  Belgium? 

Germany  has  upset,  in  fighting,  nominally,  for  Freedom  of  the 
Sous  (which,  in  peace  time,  she  enjoyed),  all  international  law. 
all  the  unwritten  laws  of  humanity.  She  has  bidden  her  sub¬ 
marines  to  strike  without  mercy  at  neutral,  no  less  than  at 
belligerent,  traffic.  She  has  destroyed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  Norwegian  and  Dutch  shipping,  though  she  is  not  at  war 
with  Norway  or  with  Holland.  She  has  destroyed  American 
shipping,  and  has  bidden  American  skippers  to  paint  their  ships 
like  the  zebra  and  to  follow  certain  prescribed  routes,  and  under 
no  circumstances  to  carry  grain  to  French  or  English  ports. 
She  "blockades"  those  coasts. 

And  when  we  sent  the  German  Ambassador  to  Halifax  (en  route 
for  home),  the  power  which  had  set  down  humiliating  rules  for 
American  shipping  was  powerless  to  fetch  him  away.  It  was 
President  Wilson  who  arranged  for  his  sailing  on  a  Danish 
steamer,  nnd  for  a  safe  conduct.  But  for  the  courtesy  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  and  the  British  sea  power.  Count  Bernctorff 
would  havo  been  made  a  prisoner  of  Rritain  or  of  France  a*  soon 
ns  he  hail  sailed  three  miles  from  Sandy  Hook!  Thanks,  however, 
to  President  Wilson.  BERNSTORTT  was  safe  enough  when  he  sailed 
— safe,  that  is.  except  from  drifting  German  mines  such  as  have 
cost  hundreds  of  noncombatant  lives. 

Freedom  of  the  Sens  may  mean  a  lot  of  things,  but  Germany 
knows  very  little  of  its  meaning. 

Tim  Great  Republic* 

IN  1914  France  had  her  "Cnillnux  Case”;  now  the  United  States 
has  had  her  "Lawson  Lenk.”  Neither  is  of  any  particular 
importance,  neither  proved  or  disproved  anything  much,  though 
each  illustrated  in  turn  some  of  men’s  meaner  and  baser  traits,  and 
in  the  cold  rating  of  history  (if  noticed  at  all)  both  will  have  much 
the  same  rank.  Perhaps  the  price  of  free  government  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  orgy  of  scandal.  If  so.  the  best  thing  is  to  get  the  matter 
over,  disinfect  the  premises,  go  back  to  work  and  forget  it.  Free 
government  is  worth  that  price  or  any  other  price. 

A  Footnote  to  IIi*tory 

BEFORE  we  can  all  get  something  like  a  correct  slant  upon 
the  military  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  our  for¬ 
eign  relations,  most  of  us  have  to  get  cured  of  false  notions 
which  our  school  histories  and  the  portly  frock-coated  Fourth  of 
July  orators  pumped  into  us  when  we  were  young  and  impression¬ 
able.  One  such  misconception  is  that  we  defeated  Great  Britain 
in  the  War  of  1812.  That  war  lasted  three  years,  and  was.  on  land, 
an  almost  unbroken  succession  of  defeats  for  our  raw  troops.  At 
sea — and  most  American  historians  therefore  say  more  about  the 
operations  at  sea— we  took  800  prizes  and  covered  ourselves  with 
glory,  for  that  was  in  the  days  when  ships  from  the  ways  of  Maine, 
sailed  by  daredevil  Yankees,  could  overhaul  or  show  their  heels  to 
almost  any  European  afloat  Andrew  Jackson’s  Battle  of  New 
Orleans,  our  one  conspicuous  land  victory,  was  fought  after  the 
inconclusive  Treaty  of  Ghent  had  been  signed.  (Strictly  speaking, 
it  was  not.  therefore,  an  engagement  of  the  War  of  1812.)  How 
general  is  the  false  notion  that  we  "won”  that  war  one  may  deduce 
from  the  fact  that  Franklin  H.  Giddings.  in  his  article  in  laqt 


week’s  Collier’s  asserts:  "We  won  the  War  of  1812  beta  use 
Great  Britain  had  other  important  matters  to  attend  to.  and 
because  the  majority  of  Englishmen  were,  on  the  whole,  will¬ 
ing  that  we  should."  Spoken  like  a  patriot  and  an  optimist!  But 
we  might  be  tempted  to  write  a  footnote  to  Professor  GlDDINOS'S 
statement  that  "we  won"  that  war  if  anyone  but  a  professor  in 
Columbia  University  had  made  it,  and  if  his  article  had  been 
published  in  any  other  magazine  than  Collier’s. 

WHo'h  Next? 

SOME  numbers  back  we  called  attention  to  Clarksville,  Tex.,  and 
Hnquiam.  Wash.,  as  deserving  membership  in  the  S.  A.  P.  B.  P. 
— the  Society  for  Abolition  of  Public  Buildings  Pork.  We  here¬ 
with  welcome  Urbana.  Ohio,  to  the  same  honors.  Its  congress¬ 
man.  Simeon  D.  Fees,  voted  against  the  grab-bag-public-building 
bill  of  last  session  despite  the  fact  that  the  sinful  blanket  of  its 
*.1.1.000.000  concealed  a  deserved  item  of  $50,000  for  a  new  post 
office  in  Urbana.  The  site  was  purchased  seven  years  ago,  nnd  the 
proposed  improvement  is  badly  needed,  but  FE88  prefers  to  have 
his  constituents  get  it  in  sweeter  smelling  company.  Local  public 
opinion  spoke  in  approval  by  the  Urbana  "Daily  Citizen"  as  follows : 

A  REAL  CONGRESSMAN 

We  h»*e  always  had  a  warm  admiration  for  SIMMON  D.  Fkkm,  who  is  reprr- 
•ratmif  lhi>  district  in  Ihc  hall*  of  ('uncross,  hut  our  feeling*  have  grown  into 
Mtmrthing  »trongcr.  amce  we  realise  that  he  doe*  not  allow  personal  dcsiro  to 


lead  him  away  from  hi*  duty. 

Ur  Sana  ha*  wanted  a  Federal  building  ever  *incc  we  can  remember.  It  ha* 
deserved  one.  too.  hut  we  don't  lielieve  lhat  the  re»identa  of  l.'rbana  are  no 
■ardid  in  their  dr* ire*  that  they  would  uphold  a  congressman  In  stooping  to  «ln 
a  morally  wrong  act  ju*t  to  land  the  long-hoped-for  building. 

Had  Congressman  FCM  voted  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  pork-barrel  grub, 
the  democrat*  would  in  turn  have  voted  to  appropriate  fund*  to  erect  the  build 
tng  here.  Urbana  would  have  been  the  gainer  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Fi**'s 
Honor  and  the  e-ingre**man  would  have  lost  our  respect  although  he  would  not 
have  mentioned  the  matter. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  of  politic*  is  the  pork  barrel.  Pork  I*  a  polite 
word  for  misappropriation  of  public  fund*  nmh  common  people  very  often  get 
long  stays  in  the  penitentiary  for  the  crime. 

t ‘on seapiently  we  say  that  Mr.  I'M  is  a  real  congressman,  nnd  while  »«• 
are  disappointed  in  losing  the  Fodrral  building,  yet  we  asaert  that  our  con. 
grr**man  did  exactly  the  right  thing. 

Good  for  Urbana!  Thai  is  the  spirit  that  will  eventually  cleanse 
our  whole  system  of  congressional  appropriations.  What  town 
is  next  for  membership  in  the  S.  A.  P.  B.  P.? 

An  Announcement 

THE  circulation  of  Collier's  for  nearly  a  year  past  has 
approximated  or  exceeded  n  million  copies  per  week,  and 
is  now  firmly  established  above  that  figure. 

— Upon  Which  We  Reflect 

WE  have  been  shooting  at  that  mark  for  some  timo — poets  and 
novelists  have  torn  their  hair,  statisticians  have  swept  their 
lyres,  cartoonists  have  toiled  past  sleepless  midnights;  corre¬ 
spondents.  photographers,  and  interviewers  have  rushed  by  boat 
and  train  to  the  remotest  parts  of  earth,  and  editors  have  edited, 
all  that  we  might  ring  up  that  weekly  millionth  nickel  and  shout 
the  glad  tidings  abroad.  In  due  time  and  place  various  able 
young  men  will  impress  the  good  news  on  our  advertisers  (see 
page  58).  But  this  announcement  is  for  the  family  of  our  readers. 
We  think  of  that  enormous  and  somewhat  scattered  band  with 
warm  affection  and  entire  respect;  we  appreciate  them  all  from 
Boston  to  the  Farallone*.  and  wish  our  acquaintance  could  be  more 
than  it  is.  It’s  rather  solemn  to  try  to  picture  the  weekly  casting 
abroad  of  a  million  such  papers  as  the  one  you  hold  in  your  hand. 
One  imagines  the  numberless  interrelated  acts  and  thoughts  that 
have  gone  to  the  getting  out  of  this  issue — all  rooted  in  Peter 
Fenelon  Collier’s  dreams  of  thirty  years  ago  and  the  business 
he  founded  to  make  those  dreams  come  true. 

The  late  Mr.  EMERSON  earned  a  good  deal  of  fame  by  saying 
that  every  institution  is  the  shadow  of  some  one  man's  personality. 
He  would  have  made  just  as  large  a  hit  if  he  had  happened  to  ssv 
with  equal  epigrammatic  force  and  cadence  that  every  institution 
is  also  a  coral  growth,  to  which  many  thousand  unknown  men  have 
added  a  bit  of  substance,  or  given  a  workman’s  pat  that  made  a 
new  and  permanent  twist  in  direction— and  then  gone  their  way 
to  dust.  We  think  of  a  long  procession  of  red-haired  office  boy* 
who  put  just  an  added  bit  of  ginger  into  getting  a  manuscript  to 
the  office  on  time,  or  returning  an  author's  proof  for  the  final  touch 
of  perfection.  We  think  of  a  hundred  quiet  artists  who.  either  for 
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Something  Cheerful  About  Booze 

ALMOST  the  only  lively  item  that  we've  seen  on  this  subject  in 
.  recent  months  is  from  the  New  York  "Evening  Sun": 

Dirr— Avoid  ratini;  with  your  drinks,  os  food  overload*  the  atomuch, 
toLn.jf  up  room  that  the  National  Liquor  Dealers’  Association  has  planned 
to  fill  «Hk  someth ir. i;  else.  You  may  fool  the  insurance  doctor  as  to  how  many 
drinks  you  take  per  day.  but  it  is  harder  to  keep  the  truth  from  the  undertaker. 
Some  critic  may  object  that  these  observations  are  not  so  awfully 
humorous  after  all.  but  just  consider  the  subject  I 

A  Challenge 

WE  find  the  following  under  a  photograph  in  the  Indianapolis 
"New*,”  a  paper  as  to  which  we  have  in  the  past  had  occasion 
to  observe  standards  of  taste  which  give  us  some  pain : 

DAY'S  SPORT  FOR  MOVIE  ACTOR 
llont.nir  and  fidiia*  -torim  of  big  hags  and  catches  usually  are  accepted 
with  a  little  Milt.  Now  com.'*  hums'  Faust  M,  the  movie  actor,  who  with  n 
companion  killed  «*>  many  duck*  in  one  day  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them  The  picture  -ho*  •  their  car  literally  covered  with  ducks  which  they 
bagfed  recently  in  *  ■  tiforula,  where  Fa* SUM  isemplciycd  atone  of  the  film  cities 

The  must  immediate  thing  that  occurs  to  us  to  say  about  this  is. 
first,  if  it  is  true,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  suggestions  as  to  just 
what  genus  of  the  animal  kingdom  u  person  is  most  nearly  akin. 
Second,  if  it  is  not  true,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  enough  space 
in  this  paper  to  Mr.  Dustin  Farnum  to  deny  the  story. 

Introducing  Jerrg 

S)ME  of  those  pacifist*  who  are  more  pacific  than  President 
Wilson  himself  remind  us  of  Jerry  Henry  (colored).  Jerky 
called  at  the  Capitol  the  other  day  and  usked  Policeman  Cole  at  the 
Senate  door  to  be  directed  to  the  President.  Instead,  the  policeman 
sent  him  to  the  guardroom,  where  Jerky  made  the  natural  mistake 
of  taking  the  M-rgcant-in-chargc  for  Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  JERRY’S 
idea  that  he  was  sent  by  COO  to  urge  the  President  to  force  through 
Congress  laws  to  dry  up  the  oeean  so  that  no  submarines  could 
operate  and  endanger,  not  lives  alone,  but  the  peace  of  the  United 
States.  JERRY  even  explained  Row  the  ocean  should  be  dried  up. 
We  saw  the  news  about  JERRY  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington 
"Star."  So  far  aa  we  know,  no  other  person  has  really  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  things  like  Jerky  and  made  a  proposal  which,  beside*  end¬ 
ing  the  submarine  murders,  would  relieve  us  nil  of  the  heavy  charge 
the  navy  is  upon  our  national  purse.  Jerky  is  right  as  rain  in  his 
idea — what  use  is  the  ocean  anyway? — and  the  only  trouble  is  he  is 
ahead  of  his  times  snd  unappreciated.  We  hope  that  the  Emergency 
Peace  Federation  will  take  up  JERRY’S  case,  ills  present  address  is : 
Mr.  Jerky  Henry.  Asylum  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

••The  Little  Ship*" 

THE  big  fellows  fill  the  public  eye  and  get  their  pictures  in  the 
papers.  Everyone  was  interested  when  the  Ini  iterator  tore  off 
•kick  ends  and  churned  up  North  River  mud  as  she  surged  to  her 
pier:  we  salute  those  huge  warehouse  freighters  that  move  majes¬ 
tically  across  the  Great  Lakes  with  twelve  thousand  tons  of  Iron 
ore  under  hatches,  as  well  as  the  white  floating  palaces  that  do 
their  twenty  knots  an  hour  along  the  shining  levels  of  Long  Islund 
Sound  or  down  the  Columbia’s  mighty  Hood.  These  ships  are 
news,  but  it  is  the  little  fellows  that  do  the  work,  just  us  it 
was  when  Kipling  wrote  “The  Liner  She’s  u  Lady."  The  coal 
barges  ply  up  and  down  our  coasts  along  with  their  lumber 
schooner  chums,  and  the  rusty  steam  tramps  go  sagging  out 
past  them  with  kerosene  for  Canton  or  sewing  machines  for 
Argentina.  The  fishing  boats  are  drying  their  sails  on  the 
sunny  side  of  Oakland  Harbor  while  the  down-ea-der  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  round-up  of  his  lobster  pots  in  Maine’s  icy  waters. 
When  you  think  of  these  you  know  what  most  submarine 
"warfare’’  is.  It  is  sinking  the  little  fellows  with  gunfire  they 
can’t  answer  and  tearing  their  home-built  timbers  apart  with 
carefully  planted  bombs.  "Punch"  got  it  all  in  these  two  verses: 

To  warm  and  cure,  lo  cVolhe  amt  feed.  To  friar  and  nun.  ami  everyone 
They  -toully  pul  to  -ea.  Who  liven  U.  nave  and  lend. 

Vnd  «nrr  that  men  of  them  hail  mvd  Sister*  were  the**  who*.*  work  la  done 
Made  light  of  jeopard)  :  And  cometh  Ihun  to  end; 

Each  in  her  hour  her  fat*  did  meet  Full  well  they  knew  what  risk  they  fur 
N  r  At iv* hod  nor  made  outcry ;  '  But  *till  were  strong  to  give; 

r,«  lore  be  with  the**  Little  Ship-  Cod’s  grace  for  all  the  Little  Ship* 
Who  coo’d  not  choose  but  die.  *  Who  died  that  men  might  live. 

But  danger  never  did  keep  brave  men  off  the  seven  seas. 


conscience  or  for  the  pleasure  they  took  in  the  work,  gave  just  that 
extra  effort  which  made  for  wide  affection  and  popularity.  Most 
of  all.  we  think — especially  when  authors  and  editors  strut  about 
and  think  they  did  it  all — of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  legions.  Mr. 
Kennedy  is.  so  to  speak,  the  Lord  Kitchener  of  the  Collier  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force.  lie  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
Dotted  Line.  The  Collier  agent  who  interrupts  you  in  your  office 
in  Oshkosh  or  Honolulu  with  the  brusque  reminder  "Sign  here!" 
is  one  of  Mr.  KENNEDY’S  men.  a  lone  outpost  of  his  discipline 
and  quiet  force.  If  any  name  is  to  be  celebrated  in  connection 
with  that  millionth  subscriber,  we  nominate  Mr.  Kennedy. 

When  a  magazine  passes  the  millionth  mark  (and  that  means 
being  read  by  a  great  many  more  than  one  million  person*)  all 
sorts  of  things  are  possible.  For  one  thing,  a  bctter-than-cver 
magazine  ought  to  be  practicable.  But  what  is  the  effect  on  the  editor 
himself?  It  is  not  our  present  plan  to  be  changed  much,  just  because 
we  are  bigger  and  more  prosperous  and  more  folk-  are  coming  to 
our  round  table.  We  mean  to  go  on  very  much  us  we  have  gone,  and 
to  take  it  as  nil  elementary  truth  thut  the  reasons  for  our  present 
prosperity  will  properly  lie.  to-morrow,  the  reasons  for  our  further 
irrowth.  Collier’s  has  never  stood  still.  lacking  back  over  our 
files,  and  trying  to  forget  which  editorials  we  individually  wrote 
and  which  the  other  editors  wrote,  and  which  short  stories  and 
articles  were  our  favorites,  and  which  came  in  unsolicited,  and 
which  were  the  Fiction  Editor’s  best  bets — looking  over  the  bound 
volumes,  we  are  struck  by  the  truth  of  the  Greek  gentleman  who 
remarked  that  All  is  Flux.  And  yet  the  current  seems  to  us  to 
have  flowed  with  a  certain  steadiness.  It  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  more  liberal  institutions,  of  sounder  principles  for  living  (i.  e.. 
working  and  playing),  of  better  short  stories  for  the  evening 
when  the  lamp  has  been  lighted  and  father  has  fired  up  that 
pipe.  We  don’t  mean  to  turn  over  any  new  leaves  that  we 
know  of.  now  that  there  are  u  million  fathers  reading  what  we 
print.  If  Collier's  can  help  to  renew  the  spirit  of  constructive 
nationalism,  to  make  the  nation  more  of  a  nation  and  the 
Citizen  more  of  a  citizen,  that  will  be  something  worth  working 
for.  But  there  is  nothing  new  about  that,  except  that  we  shall 
try  to  put  on  more  steam. 

Of  course  we  can’t  help  taking  notice  of  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  In  any  language  a  periodical  mainly  devoted  to  serious 
discussion  of  public  affairs  reaches  a  circulation  of  a  million. 
We  think  we  could  be  impersonal  about  it.  just  as  an  interesting 
social  and  economic  phenomenon,  and  point  out  it*  sigiflcance — 
but  wc  don’t  like  to  seem  to  take  ourselves  seriously  just  because 
we  happen  to  have  a  million  nickels  this  week. 

To  bring  something  enlivening  into  days  that  would  otherwise  be 
duller,  something  interesting  to  minds  n  llecting  on  the  world  and 
its  ways,  to  hint  once  in  a  while  at  deeper  things  such  as  the  clean 
joy  of  living  that  makes  life  victorious  and  the  sanity  of  rever¬ 
ence  that  makes  grief  endurable,  to  lend  a  hand  now  and  again  in 
the  various  activities  of  human  betterment— if  excuses  were  de¬ 
manded.  one  might  plead  such  aims  as  these.  But  why  should  we? 
Our  readers  have  mostly  stuck,  others  have  joined  them,  and  a  mil¬ 
lion  isn’t  the  end  of  arithmetic.  Friends  all— Collier’8  thanks 
you  and  will  try  further  to  deserve  your  favor.  So  may  it  be! 

How  Much  Doe*  Thi *  Explain? 

A  TRADE  paper  published  in  Philadelphia.  “Modern  Merchant 
and  Grocery  World,”  is  on  record  as  follows: 

Derrmbtf.  tvib  I9J? 

Consumer*  are  bfitijr  educated  Out  Munition  was  that  nUiWn 

day  by  a  variety  of  condition*  to  pay  should  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
.rood  price-  for  everythin*  they  buy  lu>»  to  I  their  price*  and  their 
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MEN  WHO  COULD 


IF  we  engage  in  n  long  war.  we’ll 
have  to  have  men  who  can  get  things 
done.  The  army  and  navy  have  their 
own  special  jots  cut  out  for  them  in 
the  great  emergency;  so  have  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet.  But  there 
Would  be  work  for  business  men  to 
drt — jobs  to  put  through.  Somebody 
would  have  to  become  food  comp¬ 
troller  of  these  United  States — 
we're  more  extravagant  individualists 
about  what  we  eat  than  any  other 
nation  on  the  globe.  Somebody  would 
have  to  organize  the  business  of  get- 
ting  out  rifles  and  cartridges,  guns 
and  shells.  Somebody  would  have  to 
organize  in  a  similar  way  the  task  of 
providing  the  army  and  navy  with 
supplies— with  blankets  and  bacon, 
with  shoes  and  cut  plug.  And  who’d 
become  the  Sir  Medley  L*  Has  of 
America,  who’d  write  advertisements 
that  would  turn  the  slackers  into 
patriots  ns  this  Knglishman  did  when 
In  holpod  raise  Kitchener’s  army? 
We  Americans  have  thought  that  we 
didn’t  need  to  get  ready  while 
we  luul  the  chance  becauw  we 
breed  men  who  could  jump  in  and 


pull  us  out  as  we  were  going  down 
for  the  third  time — pull  us  out  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  a  handy  clothesline, 
guide  us  out  of  chaos  by  sheer  Ameri¬ 
can  nerve.  Well,  it’s  true.  We’ve 
got  such  men.  (It’s  a  pretty  poor 
excuse  for  not  thinkingstraightabout 
war  and  preparation  for  war,  this 
knowledge  that  somehow  the  emer¬ 
gency  men  would  save  us  from  anni¬ 
hilation.  isn’t  it?)  But  who  are  these 
men?  Does  anybody  know?  We 
don’t  pretend  to  know.  We’ve  gath¬ 
ered  ten  of  them  together  on  these 
pages  by  the  simple  process  of  select¬ 
ing  ten  emergency  portfolios  and 
hunting  up  for  each  a  man  in  civil 
life  who  might  come  up  to  meet 
the  crisis.  Wo  don’t  imagine  that 
anybody  will  think  that  these  are 
necessarily  the  ten  best  men  in  the 
United  State*  for  th.ve  ten  jobs. 
That  isn’t  the  idea.  Hut  here  are 
ten  Americans,  every  one  of  whom 
has  done  something  worth  doing.  It 
pleased  us  to  discover,  after  the  ten 
were  chosen,  that  they  are  all  self- 
made  men.  men.  for  the  most  purt. 
from  country  towns  or  small  cities. 


HatREBT  ('.  IIoow.k  is  one  of  those  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  whom  few  of  us  knew  until  cir¬ 
cumstance  gave  him  his  biggest  job.  Since 
August.  I!»I4.  Mr.  Hoover  has  spent  $250.- 
OOO.IMMl  (of  which  all  but  $9,000,000  was 
contributed  by  the  Alik**)  for  the  relief  of 
Belgium.  He  has  had  In  rush  from  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  Kaiser  to  an  interview 
with  Uoyd-George — la-riding  both  ol  them 
against  their  will.  Hoover  could  put 
the  United  States  «*n  rations  if  we  asked 
him  to — what  is  more,  could  do  it 
without  causing  riots— if  anybody  could. 

n«lag>a»»«  tr+m  PW  Tkia»i«* 


Howard  E.  Coffin  has  worked  harder  than 

anybody  else  in  this  country  to  make 
industrial  preparedness  a  reality.  He 
was  born  in  the  little  village  of  West 
Milton,  Ohio.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty- 
nine  he  was  in  charge  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  motor-car  factory.  As  chairman 
of  the  Naval  Consulting  Beard  he  has 
npw  a  "war  job”  that  keep-  him  busy 
even  in  peace  times.  But  he  is  an 
engineer,  a  manufacturer,  a  business  man. 
He  knows  munitions.  If  war  comes, 
he  may  have  to  put  his  special  knowl¬ 
edge  and  his  uncommon  energy  to 
work  at  bridging  the  enormous  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  number  of  guns  we’ve  got  and 
'.he  number  we’ll  need  to  make  good. 


Daniel  Willard  began  life  as  a  water  boy 
on  the  old  Central  Vermont  Railroad.  He 
was  a  fireman,  an  engineer,  a  minor  super¬ 
intendent  He  carried  books  with  him 
wherever  he  went.  He  read  everything  he 
thought  was  worth  reading.  Few  men 
anywhere  are  in  touch  with  hs  many  fields 
of  thought  as  he  is.  But  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  he  was  a  railroad  man.  He  lived 
railroads.  There  came  a  time  when  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  was  a  minstrel- 
show  joke.  They  asked  Willard  to  take 
the  presidency.  Before  he  was  satisfied 
the  road  was  second  to  none  in  efficiency. 
He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  could  take 
over  the  direction  of  all  the  railroads 
in  the  United  States  if  it  were  necessary. 


Orville  Wright  is  the  surviving  member  of  that  pair  of 
brothers  who  made  themselves  immortal  by  building  the 
first  practicable  aeroplane.  He  has  never  rested  on  his 
honors.  To-day  he  is  working  just  as  hard  as  he  ever  did. 


improving  Wright  machines.  If  the  Government  were 
suddenly  compelled  to  provide  itself  with  thousands  of 
varplanes.  Mr.  Wright  might  be  persuaded  to  see  that 
tiey  were— (we  avoid  the  pun!)  up  to  specifications. 
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GET  THINGS  DONE 


tub.  and  n  grand  piano;  he  ship*  it  all 
name  day  provided  cash  accompanies 
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We'LL  need  a  highly  trained  expert  with  the 
patience  to  spend  all  his  time  listening  to  the 
fellow  who  wanL«  to  cor  ert  the  ocean  into 
one  enormous  electric  battery  which  at  a 
given  signal  will  shock  •  very  body  to  death, 
as  well  as  the  man  who  h«s  an  idea  we  might 
use.  Dr.  Hou.ts  Gcdi-rey  is  an  engineer 
and  besides  he  has  »  inaged  college  boys. 


A  HOOK  recently  published  in  England  says 
of  James  Howard  Keiilkr:  "His  advertise¬ 
ments  are  literature.  He  is  an  artist  in  the 
I  ruest  sense."  The  same  book  says  that  "the 
Ideal  advertising  man  should  be  a  socializ- 
ing  genius,  and  is  a  pleader  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion."  It  is  just  at  this  point, 
where  advertising  and  statesmanship  touch, 
that  Mr.  Kohler's  uniipic  talent  is  in  force. 
If  wur  came,  he  could  write  advertise¬ 
ments  for  the  ( love rn men t  that  would  win 
men — "copy"  that  would  make  us  realize 
our  opportunity  as  well  as  our  necessity. 


When  crowded  Hroadwuy  fell  into  the  sub¬ 
way  the  New  York  police  went  into  action- 
establishing  a  temporary  station,  routing 
the  ambulances,  forming  the  lines  to  keep 
the  crowds  back— with  maehinelike  pre¬ 
cision.  A  newspaper  reporter  saw  Police 
Commissioner  Arthur  Woods  standing  by. 
"On  the  job?"  he  asked.  "No."  said  Woods, 
"my  work  on  this  job  was  finished  a  year 
ago."  That  answer  was  a  plain  statement 
of  fact.  Arthur  Woods  once  made  an  elab¬ 
orate  study  of  tlie  detective  systems  of 
London,  Paris,  and  llerlin.  Hut  his  business, 
like  his  pleasure,  is  handling  men.  If  war 
causes  the  melting  pot  to  bubble  over,  the 
portfolio  of  "Intelligence  and  Security"  will 
be  a  man’s  sized  job.  and  here’s  the  man. 


War  would  immensely  sharpen  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  industrial  disputes.  The  very  life 
of  the  nation  would  be  dependent  on  their 
prompt  adjustment.  It  might  be  necessary 
to  borrow  Mr.  Justice  Rkandeis  from  the 
Supreme  Court  Bench  for  this  work.  He 
has  the  sympathy,  the  knowledge,  and  the 
courage.  Ho  led  the  fight  in  the  courts  for 
the  Illinois  women's  ten-hour  law.  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  eight-hour  law.  and  the  Oregon  mini-' 
mum-wage  law.  He  served  as  chief  arbiter 
in  the  New  York  gnrment-workers'  strike. 
Vitally  interested  always,  he  has  never  been 
either  a  “labor  leader"  or  a  "capitalist." 


JiiLU’8  Rosknwald  is  the  active  head  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  retail 
businesses  hi  the  world — Sears.  Roebuck  4 
Co.  You  mail  him  an  order  for  a  year’s 
supply  of  groceries,  a  dress  pattern,  a  bath- 

t 

order.  Incidentally.  Mr.  Rosunwald  cyle- 
brated  a  recent  birthday  by  giving  away 
$(187,000.  lie  would  not  lie  frightened  by 

the  enormous  scale  on  which  the  business  of 
supplying  an  army  of  1917  size  is  done.  If 
war  were  declared  after  six  o'clock  at  night, 
he  could  begin  shipping  the  bacon  and  beans 
the  next  morning  at  8  o'clock,  or  say  8.(>:i. 


TllK  establishment  of  great  training  camps 
would  involve  sanitary  operations  on 
a  large  scale.  Epidemics  are  the  almost 
universal  accompaniments  of  war  condi¬ 
tions;  hygiene  is  a  military  necessity  for  the 
civil  population  as  well  as  for  the  army  in 
the  field.  Dr.  Rupert  Blue  served  through 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Now  Orleans 
and  was  in  charge  of  operations  to  eradi¬ 
cate  bubonic  plague  in  San  Francisco. 
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OVER  AND  BACK 


ANOTHER  TALE  OF  OLD  POP  BATES— BY  PETER  B.  KYNE 


I  L  I.  •*  I*  T 
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OLD  Captain  Hiram  W.  Bate*,  better  _ - 

known  in  San  Francisco  shipping  " 

circles  a*  “Pop"  Bates,  hail  arrive.!  at 
a  decision.  lie  was  quite  confident. 
u/ter  holding  for  one  month  the  olfiec 
of  president  of  the  Bate*  Navigation 
Company,  that  the  pond  l.ord  hail  never 
designed  him  for  a  captain  of  industry 

Hr  had  just  learned  the  true  inward  new  .'•% 

of  the  u.viom  that  uneasy  rests  the  man 

who  sipn»  the  cheeks,  and  at  the  mo-  yv.  *  *UKa 

mrnt  that  thia  story  opens  the  old  sailor  EE  fftt  V  I T  JIlAt 

wus  ili.-eharpmp  a  cargo  of  woe  into  the  iflt  /  KA 

sympathetic  of  one  Mr.  William  Mifll 

i.cmpr.  proprietor  the  shipp,  />» 

for  the  MEM 

the  mnvements 

Harrs  freight  rr*  and.  having  rvi-civ.-d  >i  ~  >wfl 

luid  -at  d-wii  In  r. -i  his  fiet  and  ihut 

“V.-s.  Will  mm. ”  I*  •!>  ci  mip  U . I  hit  » 

"I’ni  pretty  i.p  on  Ibis  \  ■  ( 

-tell  111  I|||>  |>n-l|i"l.v  ill  d  o  In  I'll  due  fir 

n  chillier." 

•■t'uplu-fi  lints—  ymi  iiniuitr  nn  I  jr  ■ 

,  , o  9 

“I'm  n  -t  -ijrini-.  d  :h.it  Jim  'In old  ^ 

*  '  -  jBsti  ,  Tb_y_ffF  l 

ill'll  l  I'lm-lid  It  1HV  .1'  I  II  I  sell  I  II 

>  '  ic*  k 

•  •  •  -■  -•  '•  !  8 gnzgij a 

1  I 

‘  *  *-*■•••*'••■-  p?®4.  •'  q£t  °jE«S  ‘  a 

•  -  '  •*-  . 

■'-.nr-,  an  ic*i  »i..\  hi  that  corner.  »  little 

*  *•••  •  lag 

•  ..»•  «»-i  iaswi  .  •*  ' 

•  -HI  <  ••»  III  •»'•!  l|  'l~~  •  •* 

thr  tnt  «■*•»•  rfriuaMt.  a  |ar  of  gaad 
tohaeeo.  tmt  all  thr  daily  papers  and 

shipping  journals  “ 

"Vos,"  Mr.  Ciempay  agreed.  "It  rer- 

tninly  looks  more  like  a  social  club  than  "Good  ollernonm,  rmptoim.  Hmr  the  loading? 

a  buaincaa  office." 

"It  was  In  tendril  for  a  social  club.  I 

planned  to  have  this  room  as  a  snug  little  harbor  for  looking  for  job*,  ship-chandler)  men  looking  for 
my  old  shipmaster  friends  on  the  bench;  I  wanted  trade,  and  what-all.  They’re  driving  me  erary." 
them  to  lie  comfortable  and  happy  when  they  railed  "In  spite  of  which  !  notice  you've  added  another 
to  spin  n  yarn  with  me;  I  wanted  them  to  make  this  ship  to  your  fleet— the  old  bark  Slsisr."  Mr.  Gempcy 
their  headquarters.”  reminds!  him. 

"Well,  don’t  they  come?" 

"Of  course  they  do,  but  I  haven’t  any  time  to  cn-  DOP  nodded  wearily.  “Yea.  I've  bought  the  £f«i»r.“ 

terlnin  them  damn  It.  My  room  here  has  degener-  A  he  admitted.  “1  really  don’t  know  why.  unless  he¬ 
aled  into  a  business  office.”  cause  they  offered  her  at  a  reasonable  price,  consider- 

"But  why  do  you  bother  your  head  with  business?"  inr  the  present  freight  rates,  and  I  figured  I  could 

“Why  does  a  lord  lly  ?  Why  iloea  a  cal  like  liver?  squeeje  a  couple  of  fat  dividends  out  of  her  and  then 

Good  gracious.  William,  I  can’t  help  it.”  sell  her  at  a  profit.  She*  old.  but  stanch  and  sound. 

"But  you  have  a  g.neral  manager.”  fairly  well  found,  and  a  fast,  free  sailer."  lie  was 

"Doesn’t  make. a  bit  of  difference.  William,  some-  silent  a  few  moments,  then  added:  “I  sold  her  about 

what  over  two  year*  ago,  when  I  was  skippering  my  len  days  ago ." 

.own  ancient  little  South  Sen  trading  schooner.  I  used  “Indeed."  Mr.  Gem  pc  y  made  a  note  of  this  infor- 
to  think  I'd  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  the  day  mation.  “Are  you  ready  to  release  the  .tnry*“  he 
I  got  my  old  three* skysail-yarl  clipper  ship  Halcyon  queried 

in  commission  again.  Well,  sir,  as  you  know.  I’d  no  “Print  it  if  you  wish.  William." 

sooner  accomplished  thnt  when  I  sold  her  at  a  whop-  "Do  you  care  to  name  the  purchaser  and  the  sell- 

ping  profit.  And  then  I  grew  ambitious.  It  seemed  ing  price ?" 

to  me  that  If  I  died  before  I  succeeded  in  getting  six  “The  purchasers  are  Norwegians  -the  Erickson 
big  foreign-going  tramps  together.  I  eouldn’t  rest  Tompany.  I  paid  forty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the 

easy  in  my  grave  Now  I  have  the  six  steamer*  and  Rhine.  and  I  sold  her  for  seventy  thousand,  for  de- 

a  big.  five-masted  auxiliary  harkentine— and  where  livery  at  Christiania." 

is  my  happiness?  Why.  I’m  worked  to  death."  “Then  you’re  loading  her  for  Christiania?" 

"It's  your  own  fault,  Pop.”  “No.  I’m  not.  Couldn't  get  a  cargo  for  Christiania. 

"It  isn’t."  so  rather  than  send  her  over  in  ballast  I  chartered 

"But  your  general  manager  should  be  able  to  run  her  to  F.  Hoendorf  A  Co..  of  this  city,  to  freight  a 

this  business  ami  never  have  to  bother  you  with  cargo  of  beans  to  GAteborg.  Sweden.  Til  run  her 

details.”  from  that  port  to  Christiania  ia  ballast,  unless  I 

“Quite  so.  But  he  doesn’t.  He’s  so  new  to  hi*  job.  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  cargo  " 
he’s  feeling  his  way  until  he  knows  the  boss  a  little  Mr.  Gempev's  publication  wa«  the  Bible  of  the 
bit  better.  He  defer*  a  lot  to  me.”  shipping  world:  hence  Ik  wa*  a  walking  encyclopedia 

"lean  understand  thut.  Pop.  You  old  skipper*  arc  a  of  maritime  information  and  gossip. 
haughty,  captious  lot,  and  you  can’t  handle  a  high-  “How  soon  do  you  expect  to  deliver  the  El oinr*~ 
class  man  like  Dorsey  a*  if  he  wa*  a  stupid  mate.”  he  queried  mildly. 

“Quite  true.  William.  Mr.  Dorsey  is  so  keen  and  "Well,  ray  contract  of  sale  calls  for  delivery  within 
hard  and  cold-blooded  in  business  matters,  I  some-  six  month*.  After  that  the  purchaser*  may.  at  their 
lime*  suspect  he  must  have  been  private  secretary  to  option,  refuse  to  accept  delivery." 
a  loan  shark  nt  some  time  in  hi*  career.  I,  on  the  “And  you  think  you  can  make  delivery  within  that 
contrary,  am  a  soft-headed.  *oft-hcarted  old  fool,  and  period.  Pop?" 

when  my  friend*  wish  to  do  business  they  come  to  me  "Very  handily.  William  —  if  I  can  ever  get  a  cap- 
Instead  of  Mr.  Dorsey.  I  refer  them  to  him.  If  they  tain  to  take  her  out." 

get  along,  nil  right.  If  they  do  not,  back  they  come  "Ah."  Mr.  Gempey  breathed  softly.  “Having 
to  me  ngnin.  William,  all  I've  done  for  the  past  trouble  with  vour  skipper*,  eh?" 


have  you  had  in  her  since  you  chartered 
her  to  Hoendorf  &  Co.?” 

“Three." 

"Arc  you  offering  a  bonus?" 

"Not  a  hit  of  it.  Why  should  I  offer 
nny  skipper  u  bonus  to  take  out  my 
-hip?  I  sailed  my  old  Halcyon  all  over 
God's  creation  and  never  even  dreamed 
that  my  owners  should  pay  me  a  bonus.” 

"But  these  be  war  times.  Pop.  and 
i he  North  Sea  i»  mined." 

"A  sailor  must  take  chances. ”  Pop 
declared  grimly. 

"Try  a  five-hundred  dollar  bonus  on 
the  next  skipper  that  resigns,"  Gempey 
suggested,  "otherwise  I'm  afraid  you 
may  be  delayed  until  the  bottom  drops 
out  of  this  war-time  freight  market  and 
causes  you  to  lose  a  profitable  sale  of 
the  Rliri“" 

"Thank  you,  William.  There  may  l»e 
something  in  what  you  say.  I’ll  con¬ 
sider  it." 

"Whom  have  you  in  her  now?” 

"Captain  Fred  Cooke,  formerly  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  harkentine  Si.  Frame*." 

"Britisher,  isn’t  he?" 

"Born  in  Great  Britain,  I  believe,  and 
raised  in  a  lime-juicer,  but  a  naturulired 
American  citisen.  of  course.” 

"They're  all  hyphenated  these  days," 
WL  Mr.  Gempey  remarked,  and  helped  him¬ 
self  to  one  of  Pop’s  cigars,  "Still, 
Cooke  is  an  honest,  outspoken  man.  so  I 
ralhrr  think  he'll  be  in  to  see  you  in  a 
day  or  two  and  give  you  the  real  reason 
••by  you're  having  trouble  retaining  a 
master  for  the  Flour.  I'd  tell  you  my¬ 
self.  only  I  hate  to  l«  thought  a  calam¬ 
ity  howler  Good  afternoon.  Pop,  and 
the  next  time  you  buy  a  ship  and  waul 
to  charter  her.  rail  me  up  first  and  tell 
me  about  it.  I  might  be  able  to  give 
you  the  right  steer.  Good  afternoon." 
And  before  Pop  could  question  him 
further,  Gempey  had  left  the  office. 

Pop  .nt  thinking  for  a  long  time  over  what  the 
latter  had  told  him.  For  several  days  a  suspicion 
had  been  in  the  back  of  his  old  head  that,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Klour.  there  was.  to  quote  a  hack¬ 
neyed  phrase,  "something  rotten  in  Denmark,”  and 
Gempey’s  bantering  hint  had  revived  that  suspicion 
However,  strive  as  he  would,  Pop  could  not  find  a 
clue  to  anything  definite,  so  presently  he  derided  to 
banish  thr  disturbing  thought  from  his  mind  and 
await  the  fulfillment  of  Gempcy's  prophecy  in  a  visit 
from  Captain  Cooke.  The  better  to  prevent  hi* 
hara.-ed  old  brain  from  dwelling  on  business  mat 
ter*,  he  took  up  his  new  hundrcd-dollar  concertina, 
and  softly  and  meditatively  played  an  accompani¬ 
ment  as.  in  a  thin,  cracked  voice,  he  sang  one  of  those 
rnrious.  detached,  uncoordinated  and  all-but-forg"t 
ten  sen  chanteys  of  the  days  of  the  square  rigger: 

For  tinker*  and  tailor*  and  cobbler*  anil  nil. 

Way.’  Ay!  Blow  Ike  mew  down. 

They  *hiii  for  good  sm lor*  aboard  the  Blackball, 
Hire  me  tome  time  to  blow  the  men  down. 

Mr.  Dorsey,  Pop's  genrral  manager,  looked  in  on 
the  ancient  mariner.  “The  chief  wharfinger  tell* 
me  No.  2  berth  at  Pier  26  is  vacant,”  he  announce*). 
“I  think  we  had  bet'ter  rent  it.  Captain  Bates." 

POP  ceased  playing  and  eyed  Mr.  Dorsey  mildly. 

"Mr.  Dorsey,  sir,”  hr  replied  plaintively.  "I  don't 
care  two  hooU  in  r  hollow  what  you  do,  provided 
you  don’t  bother  me  about  it.  Please  try  «o  renum¬ 
ber  you’re  running  thi*  steamship  company  and  tha» 
I’m  only  loafing  around  here  because  I  don’t  know 
what  else  to  do.” 

"Ill  rent  the  berth,”  Mr.  Dorsey  assured  him.  but 
remained  standing  in  the  doorway.  Pop  took  up 
hi*  crooning  again. 

Ob.  trill  you  lay  aft  to  the  break  of  the  poop, 

Way!  Ay!  Roll  the  mot  down. 

Or  I'll  help  you  along  with  thr  tor  of  my  boot, 

(Ore  me  some  time  to  blow  thr  men  dou-n. 

Mr.  Dorsey  still  lingered,  and  Pop.  thinking  that 
possibly  hi*  general  manager  was  partial  to 
chanteys,  piped  on.  He  was  just  starting  the  fif¬ 
teenth  verse  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  delib¬ 
erate  individual  who  never  had  time  to  blow  the 
men  down,  when  Mr.  Dorsey  coughed. 

“There  ‘he  blow*!"  said  Pop,  and  laid  down  hi- 
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longer,  thank  you.  before  I’ll  exercise  my  skill  a-  a 
muster  to  pull  German  chestnut*  out  of  the  British 
fire.  If  I  should  accept  the  berth,  I  would  be  in  honor 
bound  to  deliver  those  beans  if  they  were  consigned 
to  hell,  so  a*  I  view  the  situation  the  only  decent 
thing  for  me  to  do  is  resign.  I  stand  between  my 
love  and  duty." 

“You’ve  been  a  long  lime  on  the  beach.  Captain 
Cooke.” 

“I  realize  that,  air." 

"I  have  six  steamers.  You  are  prejudicing  your 
opportunities  for  a  berth  as  master  of  one  of  the 
six.  when  your  chance  comes — and  I  pay  my  steamer 
captains  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  n  month.’’ 

“It’s  very  hard  on  me.  air.  I  know.  Please  accept 
my  resignation.” 

"Very  well.  Captain  Cooke.  I’m  sorry."  Pop 
stepped  to  the  door  and  looked  in  on  his  general 
manager.  “Mr.  l»orsey,"  he  said,  “if  n  vacancy 
should  occur  in  one  of  the  steamers  while  I’m  away, 
gne  the  berth  to  Captain  Cooke."  lie  closed  the 
door,  shook  hands  with  the  astounded  skipper,  and 
Imw'ed  the  latter  out. 


actually  snapping.  trading  -  only  •  rounaai-a™  way  oi  runn.ng  me 

‘•Because  I  didn’t  know  yesterday  that  1  was  British  blockade,  and  111  stay  on  the  beach  a  little 
going  to  resign,  sir." 

"Hum  m  m!  l»o  you 
mind  stuting  your  r«o- 
■on  for  resigning?  If  it 
is  n  question  of  more 
money,  why  er  you 
might  -er— state  your 
Ideas  a*  to  how  much 
would  constitute  a 
proper  lion  us.” 

"Captain  Hates.” 

Cooke  answered  ear¬ 
nestly,  ”1  am  not  try¬ 
ing  to  hold  you  up.  It 
isn’t  a  question  of 
money." 

"Then  it  can’t  l-e  the 
condition  of  the  ship, 

She's  stunrh,  light,  and 

seaworthy." 

"I  agree  with  you. 

Hut  she  is  chartered  to 
!\  Hocndorf  &  Co.,  to 
freight  a  cargo  of 
lie  ana  to  Goteborg. 

Sweden.  Iloendorf  is  a 
German:  not  only  a 
German,  hut  a  German 
nobleman,  even  if  be  Is 
engaged  in  trade.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  has  a  title- 
duke  or  buron  or  some¬ 
thing." 

"lie’s  n  hnmti  and  n 
fine  fellow  to  boot,  enp- 
tnin.  You  mustn’t  he 
prejudiced  uginiist  him 
because  of  his  nation¬ 
ality.  Remember  we're 
neutral.” 

"Oh.”  the  skipper  of 
the  fc'/oiw  agreed.  “I’ve 
known  a  couple  of 
mighty  tine  Germans  in 
my  day,  and  if  lloen- 
dorf  was  sending  thc*e 
beans  to  London  or 
Hutaviu  or  Honolulu  I 
wouldn’t  think  of  re¬ 
signing  my  berth.  But 
he's  sending  them  to 
Sweden,  and  of  course 
when  the  Kloixt  gets 
well  across  tin:  North 
Sea  she'll  be  captured, 
accidentally  and  on 
purpose,  by  a  German 
cruiser,  which  will  sail 
her  or  tow  her  into  a 
German  port,  confiscate 
her  cargo  of  beans,  and 
turn  her  loose.” 

“Well."  Pop  re¬ 
minded  his  skipper. 

"a*  for  that,  they  uren't 
our  benns.  nre 


Mr.  Dorsey  smiled  at 
his  whimsical  old  boss. 
"You're  longing  for  tin- 
dark  blue  again,  that's 
why.”  he  challenged. 

"I  want  peace,’’  Pop 
declared,  "and  I’ve  dis¬ 
covered  there  can  he  no 
peace  for  me  ashore — 
at  least,  around  this 
office,  If  1  want  ab¬ 
solute  peace.  I’ll  have  to 
go  to  sea  on  a  wind¬ 
jammer  that  hasn’t  any 
wireless  and  doesn't 
run  on  n  schedule. 
Aboard  the  A’/oise.”  he 
continued  meaningly, 
“my  mute  Will  prnctl- 
cully  run  things,  and  he 
won’t  be  asking  my  ad¬ 
vice  about  how  to  do  it 
either.  I'll  just  have 
the  sea  and  the  sky  to 
look  at.  Mr.  Dorsey— 
and  those  are  the  only 
two  things  I  know  of 
that  nobody  ever  want- 
to  huy  or  sell  or  charter 
or  insure  or  sell  ship 
chandlery  to." 

"Well,  you’re  the 
boss.”  Mr.  Dorsey  ad¬ 
mitted. 

"Have  you  got  the 
bills  of  lading?" 

“Yes,  sir.  Cooke  left 
them  with  me.” 

“Give  them  to  me. 
I'm  going  up  to  the 
Custom  House  before  it 
closes  at  four  o'clock,  to 
file  the  certificate  of 
change  of  masters  and 
clear  the  ship.  Send  a 
boy  down  to  the  dock 


Ufiat  hoi  1/  it  isn't  the  jolly  old  mw  /ox  again  t  Thu  u  a  posit  it*  drlightt 


watched  the  approaching  vessel.  She  was  large 
enough,  Pop  thought,  to  be  dreadnought,  although 
she  wia  in  reality  merely  a  first-cla**  cruiser.  She 
came  on  at  twenty-three  knot*  with  a  huge  bone  in 
her  teeth  and  swung  in  Ui  windward  of  the  Kloitr 
under  a  dead  slow  bell;  a  power  boat  was  launched 
from  her  lee  and  came  dancing  merrily  over  the 
wavr»  around  In  leeward  of  the  Kloite* 

"Throw  over  a  ladder,”  the  officer  in  command 
shouted  to  Pop  Hates. 

The  old  skipper  came  down  off  the  quarter-deck 
and  leaned  fur  out  over  the  lee  rail,  a  megaphone 
to  hi*  lips. 

"American  hark  f.'foise,  I  .cans,  Snn  Francisco  to 
Cotehurg,  Sweden.”  he  replied.  ”l»o  you  still  want 
to  come  aboard?" 

The  officer  in  the  boat  grinned  up  ut  him.  "That 
settles  it.  1  think  we  want  those  beans.  I’ll  lx*  buck 
directly,”  he  shouted. 

lie  scurried  hack  to  the  cruiser  and  made  his  re¬ 
port  to  his  commanding  officer.  Presently  Pop  -aw 
some  armed  men  tossing  their  dunnage  into  the 
boat,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  significant  opera¬ 
tion  they  followed  their  dunnage  Once  more  the 
boat  was  dropped  into  the  water  and  came  dancing 

over  In  the  Kloinr; 
at  a  disgusted  nod 

If  r  o  m  Pop,  Mr. 

Snaith  threw  a 
Jacob's  ladder 
over  the  lee  rail, 
a  mun  leaped  and 
caught  it  w  h  i  I  o 
the  cruiser's  boat 
ran  swiftly  out 
from  under  him 
to  avoid  b  e  i  n  g 
crushed  against 
the  side  of  the 
bark.  It  ran  for¬ 
ward.  cleared  the 
ship,  turned,  and 
dodged  expertly  in 
again,  to  dis- 
charge  a  nutty 
young  man  in 
charge  of  the  in¬ 
vasion.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  Pop 
Hates  with  out¬ 
stretched  hand, 
tine  by  one  the 
rest  came  over  the 
rail,  looking  ex¬ 
ceedingly  cheerful. 

"What  hoi"  the 
young  man  ex¬ 
claimed.  "D  a  m  n 
my  oyes.  if  It  isn’t 
the  Jolly  old  seu 
fox  again.  My 
dear  Captain 
Hates,  this  is  a 
positive  delight!” 
rf  out  •  course  ”W  ell.  Ill  bo 

sku  I  Id  ragged! 
Lieutenant  Smith- 

Bateman  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Miy*on!" 

"The  same  blessed  innocent  you  made  such  n 
monkey  of  last  year  off  AntofogasU.  when  you  had 
the  Mont  an  and  changed  her  name  and  paper*  to 
Mimrna."  He  -hook  Pop’s  hund  with  flank  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  meeting.  "I've  been  shifted  to  the 
If  Johnny  Bull  ever  get*  Mphim,"  he  explained. 

.  Tommy  Atkins  over  in  "Not  forgetting."  Pop  reminded  him  quizzically, 
tap  for  a  week  at  least.”  “how  I  made  another  monkey  of  your  skipper  when 
I  may  have  gone  adrift?"  he  cornered  us  in  Field  Anchorage,  down  m  Mugel- 
luck  of  sailor*.  What  is  Ian  Lieutenant,  Pm  mighty  glad,  since  they  had  to 
hat  a  British  cruiser  may  send  somcl«>dy  to  take  charge  of  this  prize  crew, 

into  Kirkwall  to  take  our  that  they  sent  you.  One  doesn't  meet  an  old  and 

I  haven’t  a  day  to  spare  rrspeeted  friend  very  often  in  these  latitudes.  What 
of  the  ship  on  time,  and  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?" 

kwall  very  long.  I’ll  love  "Well,  your  ship  is  safe  this  time  ut  least,”  Smith- 
ar*’  profit  on  the  sale  of  Bateman  replied,  laughing  at  the  memory  of  how  he 

had  once  captured  Pop’s  steamer  A/ on  fora,  only  to 
blowing  stiffly  two  points  ^  her  again.  "You  confessed  to  a  cargo  of  brans 
w  was  doing  twelve  knot*  for  Sweden,  and  just  at  present  His  Majesty  is  muk- 
psails  and  topgallant  sails.  ing  a  collection  of  all  North  Spa  beans,  on  general 

i  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  principles.  Do  you.  by  any  chance,  happen  to  own 

gh  hi*  glasses  Pop  Bate*  «hi-  cargo?” 

:k  smudge  against  the  sky,  ’’Not  a  single  bean,  sir." 

it.  and  the  fact  that  the  "I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  I  could  tell  you  who 
on  and  very  fast,  he  made  does.” 
sh  or  French  cruiser  had  “Tell  me.” 

ng  up  for  a  look-see.  Half  “The  Kaiser.  He  buys  cargoes  of  American  food- 
r  certain  of  this,  and  *n  ‘tuffs  through  one  of  his  patriotic  subjects  in  San 
be  cruiser  put  a  shot  across  Francisco,  the  Freiherr  voii  Hoendorf.  Playing  the 
stive  signal  to  heave  to.  old  neutral  trading  game,  you  know.  We’ve  been 

Mr.  Snaith.”  Pop  bawled  watching  for  you  for  the  past  two  months.  Whnl 

.  delayed  you?" 


Hill.  While  his  obi  steward,  lie  Oow.  packed  ni*  ing  new  sails  and  repairing  old  ones  tne  Klout 

master's  trunk.  Pop  tilled  a  -mall  steamer  trunk  loafed  along  under  a  third  of  the  canvas  Pop  would 

with  books;  after  dinner  11c  (low  carefully  set  the  have  given  her  had  he  had  it.  and  as  the  old  man 

house  in  order,  locked  the  doors  and  windows,  counted  the  days  slipping  behind  him  in  slow,  fatc- 

-uperintended  the  loading  of  the  trunk*  into  an  ex-  ful  sequence,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  high 

press  wagon,  and  then  climbed  up  on  the  load,  with  time  the  Eloue  showed  a  leg  if  she  was  to  discharge 

Pop's  cage  of  csvnaries  in  one  hand.  Meanwhile  her  cargo  of  beans  at  Gdteborg  and  be  delivered  to 

Pop  himself  had  loaded  hi*  favorite  chronometer,  his 
marine  glasses,  and  a  barometer  he  could  trust  into 
a  taxicab  and  departed  for  the  wuter  front,  and 
when  lie  Gow  arrived  with  the  baggage  they  boarded 
a  launch  and  went  out  to  the  &7omc,  at  anchor  in 
the  stream. 

At  Pop's  hail  the  mate  had  a  Jacob’s  ladder  tossed 
overside,  and  the  old  gentleman  came  nimbly  up, 
followed  by  the  Chinaman  with  the  canaries.  ”1  am 
Captain  Bates,  master  and  sole  owner  of  this  packet,” 
ho  announced  to 

the  mate  the  in-  _ 

slant  his  feet 

'  — —  M  the  iWik  (  ,r  ■/ 

What  m  gbt  »•» i»  ,  • 

ronve  b»  "*  ‘  , 

Mr  Haa-th.  Mr 

I  >m  the  r.MiMi,  lafflj/tf'  i  j 
Mr  Crawford  ••  ,  \  ..  “V 

l*e  •ea-wa-l  mo»c  * 

'American*.  I 

tskrS*  aP-  • 

' '•«.  *.r-  ft"  4  ’  -J 

•  •fbl  o'rUwh  esch  HrfAf’  At  <  J  i 

morning  Mi  r  '  V  '  % 

Knw.ih.  »— I  will  = 

"I'M  m.  w.n.l  "  .  iq"'-  .liAi’ 

•  h.  (Vi.miwi.1,  If  V  f. 

\  w<l.r  -f  an  ■  , 

!•••»  »—*  w.n 
a-h  m»  if  I  have 
— v» I  th.a>>  I've 
liei'ii  n  lundluldier 

•.arts  two  yea'.  VT  - ■  '■ 

I*  pon- 

I  may  have  IUvlI 

gotten  Into  care- 
loss  habits.  By  the 
way.  have  wo  any 
h  o  d  bug*  in  the 
EM*rr 

"No,  sir"  * 

to  have 

w'ew'd  and  Vtowed  - 

in  the  cabin—  oh, 

the  devil!  I  must  Pop  oaf  r/orrrv  < 

go  ashore.  I  or¬ 
dered  some  bird- 

seed  sent  down  to  the  office,  nnd  then  plumb  forgot 
about  it.  Do  we  happen  to  have  n  cal  aboard?” 

"No,  air." 

"Then  I’ll  get  one-  n  black  cat.  to  bring  us 
luck.  Guess  I  can  easily  pick  one  up  in  some 
saloon  along  the  Embarcadcro." 


fN  the  meantime  Pop  was  without  news  of  the  war. 
A  For  all  he  knew,  it  might  be  over,  in  which  case 
he  knew  his  contract  would  be  canceled  should 
he  arrive  one  day  behind  the  stipulated  time.  He 
drove  his  crew  steadily  and  got  the  rags  back  on 
the  ship;  fair  winds  were  now  hts  portion,  and  once 
more  he  started  to  drive  her  as  she  had  never  been 
driven  before.  Up  and  across  the  Atlentie  she 


A  BOUT  ten  o'clock  Pop  was  buck  aboard,  with  a 
*"»  protesting  black  cat  in  n  gunny  sack  ami  a  year’* 
supply  of  birdseed  for  his  canaries  At  six  o’clock 
next  morning  lie  Gow  awakened  him  and  tendered 
n  cup  of  coffee  a*  Pop  sat  up  in  his  berth.  That 
was  like  old  times.  There  was  a  merry  lilt  in  the 
old  man’s  heart  ns  he  bathed,  shaved,  and  presented 
himself  at  the  breakfast  table  in  the  cuddy  precisely 
ut  seven  o’clock.  At  eight  o’clock  a  tug  ordered  by 
Mr.  Dorsey  bumped  alongside,  and  Mr.  Snaith  took 
he-  hawser  und  made  it  fast;  then,  the  tide  just 
beginning  to  ebb.  the  Sfciif  was  snaked  out  the 
Gulden  Gate  and  cast  Iwse  from  the  tug  off  the 
Potato  Patch. 

A  piping  nor’west  breeze  was  blowing.  Pop  Bates 
sniffed  it,  looked  critically  at  the  sail*  Mr.  Snaith 
had  jammed  on  after  the  ship  had  cleared  the  Gate, 
slipped  to  the  break  of  the  poop,  and  shrilled: 

“Wall  crnck  on,  Mr.  Snaith.  Shake  out  every- 


"The  royals  loo.  sir.”  Mr.  Snaith  interrupted,  his 
voice  denoting  just  a  bit  of  surprise. 

"I  -aid  everything.  Mr  Snaith  Have  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton  throw  out  the  tuff  rail  log  and  we’ll  see  what  this 
old  cruft  can  do  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours.” 

She  logged  three  hundred  and  ten  miles,  and  Pop 
Bate*  was  a  happy  man.  He  had  fair  wind*  to  the 
line  und  made  fust  time;  then  he  bunged  around  in 
the  doldrums  for  three  weeks,  crawled  out  of  them, 
and  promptly  bucked  into  head  winds  and  gale  after 
gale,  He  was  six  week-  making  his  easting  around 
Uupo  Hum,  for  he  knew  the  ship  was  old  and  in 


OOP  sighed.  "Gosh,  boy”  he  complained;  "I 
A  haven’t  had  a  bit  of  luck  for  so  long  1  can  scarcely 
recognize  misfortune  when  I  bump  into  it.” 

"Sorry  to  have  to  bother  you  again,  t’aptain 
Bates.  Wish  it  was  (Continued  on  /uii/f  20) 


MA  RCH  to.  1917  IS 


BY  BERTHE  KNATVOLD  MELLETT 


""PUT  you  will  be  a  traveling  man,  Peter  away 
from  home — ” 

Peter  Lane  shoved  aside  the  flowers  which  flli- 
Jtrced  across  his  view  of  his  wife's  face,  and  leaned 
toward  her  on  the  table. 

“Hardly  a  point  1  will  make  is  beyond  getling- 
home  distance.  And  if  I  make  good  I  can  have 
the  city  territory  next.  The  man  who  has  it  now 
•  h  not  satisfactory,  and  they’re  trying  me  on  the 
outside  run  to  see  if  I  will  do.  Think  of  that. 
Geraldine  Lane — a  chance  to  sell  to  New  York! 
Going  up!" 

A  teary  point  of  pride  and  tenderness  beaded 
Gerry  Lane’s  lash  by  way  of  comment,  and  Peter, 
•seeing  it,  would  have  rrurhed  his  hand  to  hers 
across  the  table  had  not  u  waiter  approached  in  an 
uuru  of  frigidity  that  stiffened  them  both. 

“Somehow,  the  way  I  tackled  the  office  job  mude 
a  hit  with  the  tlrm.  and  they're  giving  me  a  chance 
to  go  to  the  top.”  'As  soon  as  the  waiter  had  gone, 
Peter  fell  upon  the  food  and  the  ascendant  interest 
with  equally  wholesome  avidity  "I  haven’t  been 
n  hie  to  make  myself  believe  it,  and  that’s  why  I 
threw  this  little  announcement  splurge  for  you 
Knew  if  you  saw  me  spending  a  little  real  money 
once,  the  startling  fact  that  something  had  hap¬ 
pened  would  he  driven  home  to  you  I've  certainly 
I  icon  an  Inspired  spender  in  the  two  years  we've 
been  married!  linlenny  seats  and  a  bus  rule  home 
have  been  a  regular  debauch!  It’s  going  to  he  dif- 
forent  from  now  on.  And  you  you  game  little 
beggar — you're  going  to  have  some  clothes  so  you 
can  look  like  other  women  again  ” 

The  ntwscmrnt  of  the  male  who  hns  foiled  to  gaud 
up  the  pretty  creature  of  his  choice  was  in  his 
words;  hut  to  Gerry  they  were  like  the  thunders  of 
ralnmily.  She  no  longer  looked  pretty  to  Peter! 

“You  haven’t  had  a  dc-cnt  dud  since  your  trous¬ 
seau,  and  I  could  tell  you  the  day  that  began  to  give 
out.  laird.  I've  gone  along  the  street*  taking  notes 
of  what  the  good-looking  women  had  on,  kicking  my 
self  that  I  couldn’t  give  you  the  shoes  and  hats—” 

“Don't,  Peter,"  Gerry  begged. 

“!,ook  nt  the  women  dining  her*.  Everyone  like 
•he'd  come  out  of  an  orchid  box—” 

“Hut.  Peter,  It’s  raining,  and  I  had  to  take  the 
aubwuy.  I  couldn't  wear 

“Sure!  That's  the  point.  I’ve  trained  you  so  the 
wildest  flight  of  your  imagination  doesn't  include  a 
taxi.  And  if  It  did.  what  good  would  it  do*  You 


It’s  a  check  for  last 


'PHE  next  morning  Peter’s  early 
l  train  necessitated  a  hasty 
breakfast  at  the  station,  so  Gerry 
lay  long  abed,  watching  the 
languid  flapping  of  the  awning 
outside  the  window,  trying  to 
rally  her  spirit  against  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  night  before.  It  was  no  use.  One 
leaden  thought  weighed  down  her  argument*  Peter 
no  longer  thought  her  pretty.  All  the  pitiful  re¬ 
modeling  and  saving  of  her  two  years  had  gone 
for  worse  than  nothing.  Peter  knew  when  a 
woman  looked  right.  He  look  notes  on  the  street. 
He  was  ashamed  of  her  among  the  orchid  l«v* 
women  of  the  restaurant.  She  turned  wretchedly 
from  the  recollection  to  calculation*  almost  as 
disturbing. 

There  was  the  question  of  money.  Peter  had 
thrown  out  his  pay  check  with  the  Joyous  abandon 
of  one  who  solves  all  difficulties.  But  there  was  a 
new  wardrobe  to  he  built  from  the  foundation* 
Well,  the  cheek  would  have  to  stretrh.  and  every 
cent  would  have  to  count.  There  was  Peter’s  ad¬ 
miration  to  regain,  and  regained  it  must  he  if  a 
miracle  had  to  be  worked  Peter  had  approved  of 
the  diner*  around  them  the  night  before,  women 
whoae  every  silken  thread  whispered  expensively  of 
little  shops 

All  right!  To  little  shop*  Prfrr's  check  should 
go.  as  bravely  as  If  it  were  ten  times  its  sue 

The  rain  of  the  preceding  hours  was  steam¬ 
ing  from  the  pave¬ 
ment  in  the  sultry  sun 
of  late  August.  Sun- 
y  /  shine  settled  the  dress 


A  tliccl .  typed,  but  signer/  ullh  a  iruman't  naniel 


would  not  do  for  winter.  Prrhup*  another  muff 
could  be  purchased  for  not  too  big  a  portion  of 
Peter’s  check,  and  the  keynote  of  a  winter  wardrobe 
established  everything  l-iught  with  an  eye  to  har¬ 
mony  with  the  mink. 

Gerry  left  the  door  ajar  and  rushed  hack  to  rum¬ 
mage  for  the  stole.  .  .  . 

A  Presence  dominated  the  fur  section  of  Zur- 
msn's.  Manicured,  marcelled,  neither  young  nor 
old;  a  very  pythoness  of  elegance,  it  was  this  Pres¬ 
ence  who  set  the  stigma  on  Aunt  Phemle's  scarf. 

“Perhaps  some  downtown  store  would  have  old 
•kins  in  stock.  But  of  course  we  could  not  match 
it.  The  mink  is  faded.” 

Faded!  A  tradition  in  the  family,  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  which  had  never  been  questioned.  Faded! 
Shame  mounted  as  high  as  Gerry's  brow. 

“Perhaps  you  would  like  something  bettor.  Mink 
is  seldom  l-ecoming  ”  The  saleswoman’s  long  hands 
were  stroking  a  precious  black  fluff  of  fox.  "There  is 
a  set  of  kolinsky  which  would  be  wonderful  on  you." 

The  hands  ceased  stroking  and  flashed  into  a 
ramphored  cave,  bringing  out  a  shadowed  length 
of  brown 

“Oh!”  Instinctively  Gerry  set  her  shoulder*  to 
rr reive  it  With  swift  aptitude  the  saleswoman 
wrapped  Gerry's  body  in  one  long  end,  and,  laying 
the  other  across  her  shoulders,  created  a  regal  little 
wrap.  Tlie  windows  of  Gerry’s  eyes  were  black 
devouring  wells  ns  she  faced  the  mirror.  Daylight 
sifting  through  draperies  lay  on  the  mosaic  of  little 
pelts,  merging  the  lines  where  one  pathetic  narrow 
-tripe  tipped  off  into  the  stripe  of  its  neighbor, 
lighting  up  to  n  glow  the  somber  color.  Gerry  bared 
her  hand  and  drew  her  palm  up  and  down  the  babyish 
softness  of  her  swathing.  Reverently,  as  though  be¬ 
stowing  jewels,  the  saleswoman  held  out  the  muff. 

"The  moment  you  came  in  I  knew  whom  the  set  had 
teen  made  for."  The  Presence  receded  a  step,  eying 
the  effect.  “The  deeper  tone  in  the  skins  is  like 
yur  hair,  and  the  tawnier  light  matches  your  eyes. 
I  have  had  a  down  customers  who  might  have  taken 
it  But  you  know!  Yellow  skin*  and  putty-colored 
eyes.  I  kept  it  hack.” 


which  by  sheer  virtu* 
af  cut  and  quality  had 
defied  the  laund«rinr* 
and  fashion  changes 
of  two  years  was 
home  from  the  wash 
As  she  settled  it 
about  her  Gerry  felt 
a  flare  of  resentment 
that  rain  had  com- 
polled  her  to  go  to 
Peter’s  dinner  in  her 
limp  >ait  and  lifdfM 
hat.  In  the  linen  *he 
coold  have  *to*d  her 
own.  even  in  the  din- 
in*  room  of  the  WO* 
mot.  But  no  critic* 
could  he  more  cruel 
than  the  *ale*wovnen 
of  the  little  shops.  It 
was  something  that 
the  weather  permitted 
her  to  don  the  only 
armor  she  possessed 
against  their  scrutiny. 

Jr  t  as  she  was 
do*  ng  the  front  door 
she  r-memherrd  Aunt 
Euphoria's  mink 


THE  Presence  was,  then,  nut  only  a  sales  person  in 
an  exclusive  shop,  hut  a  votary  of  art.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  was  not  only  a  customer  but  a  collaborator, 
A  vague  sense  of  artistic  obligation  disturbed  Gerry. 
The  Presence  flung  back  an  end  of  the  scarf,  and  a 
cascade  of  little  tails  descended  The  regal  little 
■  rap  was  a  slately  mantle.  Skimping,  figuring  lit¬ 
tle  Gerry  was  Income  a  queen. 

“It  is  everything,  stole,  coat,  evening  wrap— 
everything!  With  it  you  would  not  need  another 
thing  this  winter  Wear  it  over  any  suit  or  dress 
and  you  are  magnificently  gowned.  Good  furs  and 
diamonds  dress  a  woman  for  anything." 

Furtively  Gerry  turned  Peter’s  ring  until  the  set 
was  in  her  palm. 

“How  mu— what  is  the  price?”  she  ventured. 

As  though  sharing  a  secret,  the  saleswoman  held 
up  the  Ug. 

"Three  days  more,  as  long  ns  the  August  di¬ 
count  continues,  there  is  a  forty -dollar  reduction 
making  it  just  three  hundred  and  thirty-five — ' 


There  wat  a  woman  In  here  yeiterday  tht  wanted  this  tel 


thing* 


-‘0  COLLI  Ely  S  WE  E  K  I.  Y 


•Terry  held  lia.-k  n  grim  laugh  anil  began  divest 
ing  herself  of  the  scarf. 

"Yes,"  the  Presence  roncurrcil.  "You  may  weal 
it  so,  with  the  bruail 
straight  effect  In 
front,  ami  as  it  is 
supple  it  can  hr 
knotted  in  the  liack. 

"Vogue"  is  full  of 
these  things  »im 
ply  full  of  them! 

There,  turn  to  the 
mirrors  -  looking 
toward  the  door. 

Isn’t  it  ravishing?  I 
wish  Mr.  Zurmun 
could  see  you.  He 
takes  such  interest 
in  having  the  right 
people  get  the  right 
things.  It  is  his  per- 
son  a  I  interest  in 
everything  that 
make*  Zurman's 
what  it  is.  Every 
detail,  stock  buying, 
sales  people  every¬ 
thing  he  lends  to  it 
all.  I  don't  see  how 
he  does  it.  Actually, 
my  dear"  the 
vapor  of  divinity 
was  thinning  about 
the  Presence,  and  a 
woman  began  to 
emerge  "actually, 
if  you  will  believe 
me,  he  drew  the  de 
sign  and  matched 
the  skins  for  this  set 
himself.  Ami  when 
it  came  he  told  me  If 
only  the  right  sort  of 
a  woman  got  It—" 

The  sense  of  ar¬ 
tistic  obligation 
pressed  heavily  on 
Gerry.  "It  Is  morr  than  I  want  to  pay.”  she 
struggled. 

"In  Ihrw  days  more  it  will  lie  another  forty  dol- 
lars."  Incredibly  thut  forty  dollurs  sounded  like 
temptation 

"And  such  a  set  Is  economy  -positively  economy." 
the  woman  continued.  "You  would  not  need  another 
thing.  And  you  know  how  far  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars  goes  at  tailors  and  dressmaker*  " 


clothes,"  he  called 
over  the  wire. 
"There’s  something 
big  on,  and  I’ve 
asked  a  man  and  his 
wife  to  dinner.  The 
prettier  you  look  the 
better.  Meet  me  at 
seven  at  the  Wll- 
mot." 

Gerry  hung  up 
the  receiver  with 
shaking  hands.  The 
judgment  day  had 
come!  She  must  send 
for  the  furs — and 
the  first  of  the 
month  and  the  bill 
were  only  two  days 
distant.  Perhaps  the 
saleswoman  could 
suggest  some  way 
out.  Perhaps  t  h  e 
deposit  and  the  bill 
tucked  away  in  the 
dresser  could  be 
turned  to  account  on 
something  else  at 
Zurman's  —  some¬ 
thing  within  reason. 

"My  dear!"  The 
voire  of  the  sales¬ 
woman  came  to  her, 
mesmeric  with  wis¬ 
dom.  “Don't  think 

She  irhtrlrd  upon  her  s habhy  Illlle  heel  anti  hurled  herael!  upon  the  bed  of  it.  Then’  arc  only 

two  kinds  of  fur — 
good  fur  and  poor 

•  ng.  tortured  thing;  and.  distressed  at  what  she  saw,  fur.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  which 

the  girl  dragged  the  interest  hack  to  the  business  kind  a  woman  choose*.  Besides,  I  wouldn't  think 

in  hand.  of  pulling  the  kolinsky  on  your  October  bill— abao- 

-They  do  not  know  me  here  If  they  refuse  my  luiely  wouldn't  think  of  it.  It  will  lie  a  November 
account.  I  may  lose  my  deposit."  purchase,  and  you  will  not  see  the  bill  before  I'eeem- 

"Zurman's  does  not  do  business  that  way.  And.  >*cr.  Even  then  listen  while  I  tell  you  something, 

lies  ides,  if  anything  should  happen.  I  would  take  the  Nohmty.  positively  nobody,  pays  n  hill  until  the  very 

m-i  |\e  wanted  It.  hot— I— I— I  had  some  trouble  last  of  the  month  in  which  it  is  presented.  That  gives 

last  year  that  worried  me  into  the  hospital.  They  you  sixty  .lays--" 

were  wonderful  to  me  here  about  my  hills— told  me  f'irce  of  the  furs  went  singing  on.  and  through  the 
In  get  what  I  nee. led  ami  pay  when  I  could  but  I  enchantment  Gerry  heard  again  Peter’s  outcry 

was  behind  and  fell  I’d  bettor  get  my  finances  cleared  against  her  shutdnness  and  felt  what  his  eyes  would 

up  a  little  before  I  plunged  again  Mr.  Zurman  him  say  when  he  saw  her.  coming  toward  him  wrapped 
■elf  came  to  me  ami  told  me  to  have  what  I  wanted  like  a  little  empress  against  the  cold, 
charged,  ami  not  in  worry  about  the  hack  hills  "Send  it  up.”  she  drciilcd  recklessly, 

that’s  the  way  they  are  here,  not  only  with  their  own  She  had  not  overestimated  the  look  ill  Peter’s  eyes, 

people,  hut  with  everybody  Twist  and  turn,  every  “Gee.  Gerry!”  he  gasped  when  he  had  woven 
way  they  ran.  In  let  proplr  have  what  they  want  through  the  crowded  corridor  of  the  XVilmot  and 

They  would  Iw  that  way  with  you  if  you  had  an  ac  found  her.  "Been  holding  up  the  grand  duke?" 
count  Ami.  after  all.  a  charge  account  is  the  only  Joy  shot  through  her  misery, 

way  to  get  •errice  it  give*  you  prest.ge.  Why.  "I’m  glad  you  like  them.  I’ve  been  waiting.  I  whs 

there  was  a  woman  in  here  yesterday— amt.  by  the  so  worried,  but  if  you  like  me  in  them—" 
way.  she  wants  this  set  “  "Like  you?"  Not  since  the  long  ago  had  he  seen 

Keur  of  losing  it  slipped  into  the  plate  that  fear  Gerry  ns  he  now  saw  her,  through  a  dancing  mist  of 

of  taking  the  set  had  ore  up  icd  in  Gerry’s  conscious.  wonderment,  nor  felt  ecstasy  tingle  through  him  at 

m**s.  The  saleswoman  wanted  it;  another  woman.  her  touch.  One's  little  kitchen -aproned  wife,  one's 

a  woman  with  a  charge  account  whirh  made  all  little  struggling  partner.  Is  not  apt  to  inspire  iimare- 

things  possible,  wanted  it.  The  lovely  thing  was  went  and  sweet  cut  pain.  But  now  it  was  all  back 

hers.  Gerry 'a!  The  dark  tones  that  matc  hed  her  upon  him  again — the  poignancy  of  Gerry's  Ix-auty. 

hair  ami  the  lawny  tone*  that  were  like  her  eye*  the  call  of  her.  Gone  was  the  little  everyday  wife 

testified  iincuin ..ally  t..  that  It  was  her*.  But  t  ome  was  the  woman  rich  with  peculiar  treasure, 
unless  she  looked  to  it.  it  would  »<  snatched  away,  levying  tribute  of  desire. 

and  Peter  would  never  see  her  glowing  out  of  its  "You  »ure  made  a  bully  Job  of  dolling  up,”  he 

warm  splendor.  "I  will  make  a  deposit,"  she  said.  managed  after  a  while.  "You’ll  bowl  Zurman  over 


OL’T  into  the  deep  waters  of  imaginary  expenditure 
waded  Gerry,  buffeting  the  waves  of  u  suit  hrrr.  a 
rout  there,  an  evening  wrap  Evening  wrap?  She 
hadn't  even  thought  of  an  evening  wrap  Iwfor*.  But, 
from  the  casual  way  the  saleswoman  mentioned  it. 
she  wondered  how  she  could  have  overlooked  such  a 
necessity.  Against  three  hundred  and  thirty -five 
dollars  she  weighed  the  nebulous  price  »f  a  suit,  a 
dress,  n  wrap  incalculable  e<|uation;  unsuitable 
mathematics  From  the  guise  of  nn  Ineoneeivable 
folly  the  kolinsky  set  Iwgan  to  take  on  the  semblance 
of  a  life  belt  Hooting  on  the  surging  sea  of  outlay. 

Then  the  two  figure-  on  Peter’s  check  rose  to  mind, 
sardonically  inelastic,  “But  I  haven't  the  money—" 
"My  dear."  the  saleswoman  was  the  embodiment  of 
understanding.  “You  don’t  need  the  money  Make 
n  deposit,  arid  I  will  lay  the  set  away  In  that  way 
you  get  the  advantage  of  the  reduction  " 

The  siren  song  of  possibility  began  to  tune  up  be¬ 
side  desire 

“How  long—"  Gerry  stammered 
"Until  you  need  it,  even  if  it  is  not  until 
Christmas." 

Rapturously  Gerry’s  palm  went  up  and  down  the 
temptation  of  little  skins  <’hri*lmas  when  was 
Christmas?  Pour  months! 

"And  even  then  I  can  make  it  easier  for  you  I 
will  give  our  credit  man  your  husband’*  name  and 
business  address,  so  when  you  do  send  for  the  set 
It  will  Ik>  entered  on  your  hill,  and  you  will  have  an¬ 
other  month.” 

•  Five  months?  So  remote  a  judgment  day  would 
never  come!  “I  have  never  had  a  bill.  My  husband 
might  not  like  it.” 

"Dearie.”  It  was  not  only  a  woman,  hut  the  very 
sage  of  the  -ex  who  drew  near  and  spoke  in  low. 
intimate  tones  "When  you  are  older— amt  it  is  pos¬ 
sibly  too  late— you  will  have  learned  that  some 
things  come  only  by  taking  A  woman  has  nothing 
in  this  world  hut  her  looks  and  she  has  to  take 
from  the  world  the  things  that  make  her  looks 
Clothes  are  the  great  necessity  for  a  woman.  A 
woman  gets  exactly  what  she  demands  no  more  and 
no  less  The  wiser  she  is  the  more  she  demands — 
and  takes.  Her  appearance*  are  the  only  thing  in 
life  that  never  cheat  n  woman.  Everything  else- 
loving.  giving,  mothering — cheats’” 

Gerry  stared  past  herself  Into  the  mirror  and  met 


SHE  did  not  tell  Peter  that  night.  So  sooner 
had  the  siren  voice  of  the  saleswoman  hern  left 
among  the  shadows  and  perfumes  of  Zurman’s.  than 
the  three  hundred  and  thirty. five  dollars  suddenly 
loomed  out  of  nalr  with  everything  else  in  her  life, 
like  a  genie  mocking  the  vial  from  which  he  had 
sprung.  In  vain  she  called  to  mind  how  conscience 
had  dcprcs-ol  her  before,  after  even  the  most  reason¬ 
able  expenditure*  It  was  no  u*e  She  could  not 
argne  down  the  horror  of  that  bill,  and  she 

could  not  tell  IVter  what  -he  had  .lone 

It  was  Ort«*>er  before  the  weather  changed  and 
the  white  in  which  she  had  parried  Peter's  ques¬ 
tions  had  »  be  laid  aw ay. 

“I’m  w»  ting  until  I  can  get  what  I  want.”  she 
finally  dissimulated  when  her  hu*hand  came  out  with 
a  flat  question  about  h-  r  clothes.  He  reddened  guilti¬ 
ly.  and.  shifun?  in  his  chair  until  his  hip  pocket  was 
available,  extracted  a  hill  from  his  folder. 

"True  to  form."  he  muttered.  “I  haven't  handed 
out  a  red  rent  on  the  glad-rag  account  since  that 
first  day  .  Will  this  help?" 

“Oh.  Peter—”  she  began  Then  she  reached  for 
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BY  SAMUEL  HOPKINS  ADAMS  —  CHAPTER  FOUR 


FOR  lh«  death,  disappearance,  or  capture  of  Sir 
Montrose  Veyz*  of  Vcyx*  Holding*.  Hampshire. 
England,  Darcy  was  duly  prepared,  in  a  ipint  of 
Christian  fortitude  nnd  resignation.  That  fame 
might  murk  him  out.  thu*  forcing  the  issue  for  her. 
was  wholly  unforeseen.  It  took  her  completely  aback. 
The  Darcy  of  a  year  before  would  have  collapsed 
miserably  under  it.  But  this  was  a  different  Darcy. 
She  faced  the  accuser  with  a  quiet  smile,  bark  of 
which  her  thoughts  ran  desperately  around  in  circles 
like  u  bevy  of  little  rabbits  cut  off  from  cover. 

"You’ve  read  what  it  says  in  the  newspaper?"  said 
Maud,  in  the  accents  of  a  cross -examining  counsel. 
"Yes.  Oh.  certainly!" 

"Then  perhaps  you  can  explain." 

Darcy  shot  a  swift  glunco  at  the  bogus  Sir  Mont¬ 
rose.  He  also  was  smiling.  Most  il  logic  ally  Darcy’s 
heart  began  to  sing  u  little  private  Hymn  of  Hate  of 
its  own.  What  did  he  meun  by  standing  there  with 
u  sickly  smile  on  his  silly  face  when  the  whole  fabric 
of  their  mutuul  pretense  was  being  riddled?  This 
wus  not  only  illogical  but  ungrateful.  The  face  was 
silly  because  she  had  compelled  him  to  make  it  so. 
As  for  the  rest,  the  smile  was  good  enough  of  its 
kind,  lie  was  not  smiling  because  he  felt  like  it. 
but  because  at  the  moment  he  couldn’t  think  of  any¬ 
thing  better  to  do.  Front  her  hopeless  ally  the  girl 
turned  to  the  enemy. 

"Well,  you  see,"  she  said  with  an  air  of  grsat 
candor,  after  deliberately  tearing  out  the  paragraph, 
"It’s  rather  an  involved  matter." 

”1  don’t  see  anything  involved  about  it.”  returned 
the  lofty  and  determined  Maud.  ’’Who  is  this  man?" 

"Yes;  who  is  he?”  echoed  Helen,  coming  mildly  to 
her  support. 

From  the  corner  of  her  eye  the  badgered  girl  could 
see  the  object  of  the  inquiry.  Still  smiling!  It 
was  too  much.  Then  and  there  Durey  committed 
that  ignoble  act  known  ns  "passing  the  buck." 

"  Von  tell  them,  Monty,”  she  said  sweetly 
Of  a  great  statesman,  now  dead,  it  has  been  written: 
Chtnltd  hy  trearhery  and  hrguiltd  by  Pate, 
Oner  in  bis  li/e  ■>  util  may  rail  him  great. 

Thus  with  Mr.  Jacob  R.mwn  alias  Sir  Montrose 
Vcyxc.  Out  of  conscious  nothing  he  evoked  an  instan¬ 
taneous  nnd  full-fledged  plan  to  meet  the  crisis. 
"There’s  two  of  us,  you  see.”  he  said  calmly. 

"Of  the  same  name  and  title?"  queried  Maud. 
"Exactly,  llully  hard  for  un  American  to  under¬ 
stand,  I’m  uf raid.  Il  In-gins  hark  in  the  early  days 


of  the  title,  quite  a  bit  before  Columbus  landed  the 
Puritans  at  Bunker  Hill,  you  know.” 

"Columbus  wasn’t  a  Puritan."  corrected  Maud. 

"No?  I’ve  never  heard  anything  against  the  man’s 
morals.  But  as  to  the  Vcyxc*.  Two  brothers  were 
born— twins,  d’you  see?  There  was  some  natural 
confusion.  Which  was  the  elder?  Nobody  knew. 
The  King,  who  sms  then  staying  at  Vcyxc  Holdings, 
decreed  that  the  title  should  be  a  dual  one.  One  of 
the  twins  died  early  But  the  title  remained  dual 
The  two  eldest  sons  of  the  line  inherit  jointly 
They're  always  Sir  Montrose  One.  and  Sir  Montroae 
Two.  I’m  One." 

As  the  dory  of  his  performance  developed  before 
her  enraptured  mind,  the  Hymn  of  Hale  died  out 
within  Darey.  to  be  succeeded  by  a  Pwan  of  Praise. 

“Do  I  make  myself  clear?"  inquired  the  inventor. 

-Perfectly."  said  Helen.  "Maud.  I  think  we  ought 
to  apologise.” 

"I  should  think  so."  seconded  Darcy  indignantly. 

“Rah-ther!"  confirmed  her  ally. 

"HI  apologise  when  I’m  proved  wrong."  returned 
Mrs.  Lee  dubiously.  "Well  know  soon  enough." 

"Yea?  And  how?" 

“Mr.  Wood  is  trying  to  get  the  British  Embassy  on 
long  distance  phone." 

"My  rrspecta  to  Lord  Wyncombe,"  said  the  undis¬ 
turbed  suspect. 

"And  Holcombe  Lee  says  he  is  coming  over,  na  soon 
as  they  hear,  to  knock  your  head  off."  added  Helen. 

"It’s  on  rather  tight."  waa  the  imperturbable  reply. 

"Darcy,  you’d  better  come  home  with  me."  ordered 
Maud. 

"I  think  not,"  put  in  Darcy's  escort  quietly.  “I’m 
taking  Miss  Cole  back  to  the  Farm.  If  you’ve  noth¬ 
ing  further  to  add—" 

"Nothing— now.”  answered  the  baffled  Mrs  Lee. 

“Then  well  bid  you  good  day  " 

Safely  around  the  curve  they  stopped  and  faced 
each  other.  “You  wonderful  person  !**  burst  out  Darcy 
with  sparkling  ryes.  “Ilow  did  you  ever  think  of  It!" 

He  struck  a  grandiose  attitude,  declaiming: 

)'<>«  may  brral,  yen  may  skeffer.  f hr  Yryir 

•/ 

II sf  fbr  scent  of  Ike  Momtrooe  trill  eliag 
lo  il  ttill 

"Yes:  but  to  get  down  to  prose,  how  long  will  It 
cling?"  the  added  thoughtfully. 

"Overnight,  at  least.  The  British  Embassy  iant 
likely  to  give  a  snap  opinion  in  a  matter  like  this." 


Darcy  seated  herself  on  a  bowlder  and  took  her 
chin  into  her  cupped  hand*.  “Let  me  think,"  she 
murmured. 

Jack  Rcmsen  watched  her  as  she  considered  and 
would  have  given  much  to  be  able  to  read  her  mind. 
Presently  she  looked  up. 

"Do  you  mind  leaving  me  here?"  she  inquired. 
"Yes."  he  said. 

"Why?" 

“I  always  mind  leaving  you.  It  gives  me  a  lost 
feeling." 

She  nodded.  "Yea;  I  know  what  you  mean.  We’ve 
become  real  companions,  haven’t  we?  You’ve  been 
wonderfully  good  to  me  all  through  this  queer  mess." 

He  disregarded  this.  "Besides,"  he  added.  "I’m 
afraid  this  is  going  to  lie  our  lust  walk  and  talk.” 

SHE  looked  her  startled  queeUon.  "What  I’d  like 
to  do,  of  course,  is  to  stay  here  and  face  it 
through  with  you.  But  that’s  going  to  be  worse  for 
you  than  If  I  went,  isn’t  It?" 

"I’m  afraid  It  is." 

"Then  it’s  up  to  me  to  leave." 

"But  what  if  they  And  you  and  take  you  back  to 
New  York?" 

•  I’ve  got  to  take  the  risk  They’re  pretty  likely  to 
And  out  about  me  here  if  they  undertake  a  Vcyxc  in¬ 
vestigation." 

"That’s  true,”  she  cried.  “I’ve  made  this  place 
impossible  for  you  as  a  refuge.” 

"Not  you.  I  did  it  myself.  I’d  do  it  again— a  thou¬ 
sand  times— for  these  last  four  days." 

"When  would  you  go?” 

"To-night.  Eleven  o’clock.  Meredith.” 

■Wait  till  to-morrow." 

His  heart  leaped.  "We’re  to  have  this  evening 
together?" 

"No.”  she  said  gently.  "I  want  this  evening  to  my¬ 
self.  I  have  to  think." 

"I’m  a  marvelous  stimulus  to  thought."  he  pleaded 
She  shook  an  obstinate  head. 

"Might  I  walk  hack  to  the  Farm  with  you?" 

“No;  please.  I’d  rather  you  didn’t."  She  rose 
and  laid  her  hand  in  his.  "You’ve  been  a  very 
parfait,  gentil  knight,"  sho  maid. 

“Darcy!" 

But  she  was  already  swinging  up  the  hill  with  that 
free,  lithe,  rhythmic  pare  of  hers.  At  the  summit 
she  turned  and  waved.  For  one  brief  second  he  saw 
her  sweet,  flushed  profile  clear  ngainst  the  sweet, 
flushed  sky.  It  disappeared.  (Confimaerf  on  igc  40) 


Out  of  con—'ioui  nothing  he  emked  an  inttanlanrou s 


he  said  calmly 


CO  hi.  I  H  US  II  h  L  K  h  / 


knows  I  l-.ught 


pORNERED.  fightmr  for  time  to  re- 
cam  hrr  oo/ing  courage,  atavistic 
instinct  in  Carry  reached  out  for  the 
•>lilr>i  weapon  of  predatory  woman.  She 


”1  didn't  pay.  They  are  on  a  bill. 
The  prwe  waa  three  hundred  and  thir¬ 
ty-fur  <iollar*  You  want  me  to  look 
like  other  women  so  pay  for  the  privi¬ 
lege!  I  ran'l  do  it  on  cheap  imitation*. 
I've  <lon*  without—** 

“Three  hundred  and  thirty-five  dol- 
Ura!“  It  wa.  like  a  bell  tolling  In- 
rrriluloualy  of  doom.  Pity.  love,  gener- 
oaity.  all  that  made  up  the  real  Gerry, 
heard  amt  ahuddrred  at  the  aound.  The 
tawdry  weapon  of  anr er  vanlahed.  and 
•he  went  to  him.  the  fura  held  in  her 
arm*  against  her  brew  at. 

-la  nr  «he  whispered  -Cm n*t  we-" 

"My  Ra d.  Gerry!  You  know  what  I 
ret  a  week.” 

“But  I’ve  ma<le  a  depo.lt.  and  I  have 
kept  the  bill  you  rave  me  to  help.  I 
won’t  buy  anythin*  more — not  another 
•titch!" 

••Three  hundred  and  thirty-five  dol¬ 
lar*  !”  It  waa  aa  though  he  hoped  to 
reduce  the  Import  of  the  word*  through 
reiteration. 

“They  don't  ro  on  thia  month'a  bill, 
dear.  We  won't  have  to  pay  until  De- 
rem*er—  the  end  of  December." 

-If  we  didn't  have  to  pay  until  th« 
end  of  June,  where  would  we  get  the 
money?  Tell  me  that?"  Now  relief 
cine  to  Peter  in  a  dare  of  anger. 
Cierry  fell  hark  before  it.  her  fare  white, 
her  eye*  black  with  wretchedness. 

“I'll  take  them  back.”  ahe  volun¬ 
teered  “I  haven't  hurt  them  HI 
take  them  back" 

“Ye*,  and  then  Zurman  will  ace 
through  our  game  and  cancel  hia  order." 

“Maybe  we  can  pay  a  little  at  a 
time,  every  month?" 

“I'm  doing  buaine**  with  Zurman — 
big  buainew*.  He  pay*  up  when  hia 
bill*  are  due.  and  hr  don't  want  any 
whining,  dribbling  .IrUor  coming  to 
him  on  matter*  that  count.  No.  we've 


not  pisicnfd  for  motor  car 
IlIfY  OWT  LEM  TO  Cl  IN « TR  cat? 


im.irfcctcd  by  wuthcr. 

2.  It  i*  CJ*y  to  build  in  anv  locality;  the  nu- 
ti  ri.iU  arc  nearly  always  to  be  found  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood. 

3.  'I  he  con.  n  re  surface  is  just  rigbr  for  motor 
car  traction.  Ir  is  even  without  being  slippery. 
'I  h<-  gritty  surface  gives  tires  the  grip  nccdid. 

4.  Concrete  is  safe  and  comfortable  to  drive 
on.  Every  motorist  knows  bow  it  feel*  to  swing 
upon  a  dean  even  stretch  of  it,  after  jolting  over 
rms.  bob  s  and  mud. 

5.  Its  universal  use  in  great  engineering  works 
is  evidence  of  its  solidity  and  stnngth. 

6.  The  upkeep  is  negligible. 

7.  It  costs  less  to  build  than  any  other  per¬ 
manent  road. 


Kolinsky 
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Durable  Roads  Are  Obtainable 
—the  Motorist  Should  Act 

Motor  clubs  and  associations  everywhere  arc 
joining  the  movement  for  roads.  The 

motorist  knows  better  than  anyone  else  bow 
serious  is  the  road  problem  of  today.  Next  to  the 
I  a  rmc  r,  be  is  the  most  vitally  concerned.  It  i* 
motor  car  traffic  width  is  tearing  our  highways  to 
pieces,  making  them  unfit  for  travel  anil  piling  ui> 
mainten.im  e  costs  \t  bit  h  no  community  can  allord. 
These  ore  very  likely  to  be  reentered  by  the  community/ 
in  hi, her  tows.  The  only  remedy  is  the  quick 
and  systematic  building  of  permanent  highways. 

The  three  million  motor  car  owners  in  this  country 
ate  .i  power  if  fbry  all  pull  n*  ether  and  urge,  each 
in  bis  own  community,  a  •umcivnt  mileage  of  per¬ 
manent  road*.  They  are  property  owners  and  tax 
payers,  entitled  to  be  heard. 

I  he  point  is  to  be  dt  finite  about  it.  io >  trie  upon  a  system 
of  |»  rm. mi  nt  roads  in  count  v  or  state,  and  th.n  raise  enough 
money  by  a  bond  issue  to  build  the  most  <ndonng  type. 

For  the  following  reaioni,  (hit  mhould  bm  concrete: 

/.  Concrete  makes  a  hard,  even  road  surface. 


Why  bcii 
Tit  AY  It.  Jl  ->r 


per- 


I  Ills  IS  a  i|u.  stioit  for  th.-  motorist  to  answer  by  wpniud, 
tli-hnite  action. 

It  takes  a  lifetime  to  build  a  system  of  permanent  roads 
hv  laving  Mattered  stretches  with  current  road  funds.  You 
want  your  roads  Rood  while  you  are  still  alive  to <n;oy  them. 

R«u«l  official*  arc  Jdd  to  build  permanenr  rojJr  uf  «KKfrff, 
if  llir  ij\  luuti  Rjnt  ihcm.  Bring  the  rurnr  M  fhetc 
attention  in  ).»ur  •oinmuinty,  *Uwi  iti|«MNMmK  yuarwlf 
uifli  i he  (j\ r».  Write  f.ir  Bulletin  No.  I ku 
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-No.  he  didn't  think  that."  It 
wonderful  to  find  Home  point  of  relief 
in  the  situation.  "I  know  from  the 
way  he  talked  to  me.  He  said  he  knew 
who  sold  it  to  me.  as  there  was  only 
one  saleswoman.  Mrs.  Wilder,  who  was 
artist  enough  to  pick  the  right  person 
for  the  right  things.  He  was  just 

erasant  and  conversational  about  it. 

e  left  the  fur  topic  almost  at  once 
and  he  told  me  about  the  saleswoman. 
Mrs  Wilder.  She  had  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  tragedy  befall  her  a  year  ago— a 
SOB.  whom  she  adored  and  did  every¬ 
thing  for.  took  money  that  wasn't  his. 
and  when  he  wa*  found  out  he  killed 
himself.  She  was  in  the  hospital  with 
nervous  prostration— " 

Frantically  grateful  for  even  a  few 
respite,  tierry  plow-ed  into  the 
heart  of  Mrs.  Wilder’s  suffering. 

“I  knew  there  was  something  about 
her  by  her  eyes — “ 

But  Peter's  mind  was  on  Zurman. 
"Ills  whole  business  is  a  personal  af¬ 
fair."  he  worried  aloud  "If  he  thought 
I  d:d  a  fool  trick  like  that,  he  might 
I  cancel  the  order — " 

-But.  Peter,  if  his 
personal  affair,  he 
these  furs  in  August." 

-Aurust?  Who  ever  heard  of  buy- 
I  mg  furs  in  August?" 

"There  are  reductions  then.  I  saved 
forty  dollars." 

“Forty  dollars?  ||< 
pay.  for  the  love  of  Mike?" 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


She  held  her  eyes  bravely  front,  but 
her  words  would  not  come,  and  she 
raised  the  muff  to  bide  the  quivering 
of  hrr  lips. 

"Gerry,  honey—”  Swift  contrition 
struck  down  the  anger  in  Peter’s  heart 
and  left  him  shaken  with  remorse 
-Please!  I  didn't  know  what  I  was 
saying.  You’re  right,  dear.  I’m  t<> 
blame.  I  ought  never  to  have  presumed 
to  marry  you— the  loveliest  thing  in 
the  world— knowing  that  I  didn’t  haw 
it  in  me  to  do  for  you  what  you  ought 
to  have  done.  You're  the  best  the 
world  could  produce,  and  I'm  a  second, 
third,  fourth  rater.  That’s  what’s  th«- 
wiong.  It  isn’t  that  you  got  the  fur*. 
You  have  a  right  to  them— and  if  they 
aren’t  sable,  they  ought  to  be — for  a 
woman  like  you.  It’*  me  that's  wrong. 
I'm  not  man  enough  for  you  And  some¬ 
body  ought  to  take  that  three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  out  of  my  hide — " 

NOVEMBER  was  a  chastisement 
that  Gerry  Lane  never  forgoL 
When  driven  by  her  worries  to  seek 
relief  in  activity  out  of  doors,  wind 
ripped  through  her  old  suit  and  sent 
her  home,  shivering  ami  red  of  ham), 
to  be  mocked  by  the  boxed  splendor  of 
the  fura.  She  had  never  worn  them 
since  the  night  of  the  dinner  at  the 
Wllmot.  And  as  though  the  purpose 
of  the  whole  affair  had  been  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of  some  diabolical  theory  of 
hell,  now  she  had  the  furs  she  loathed 
them,  while  Peter,  for  whose  admira¬ 
tion  they  had  been  so  perilously  pro- 
cured — Peter  was  never  there. 

Suddenly  the  business  which  was  to 
hove  kept  him  from  home  only  in  rare 
instances  had  developed  Into  a  hopeless 
routine  of  long  absences. 

“I  was  up  State  and  couldn't  get 
hack.”  he  would  explain  when  she  ques¬ 
tioned.  “Don’t  figure  on  me  the  rest 
of  the  week.  I  may  not  get  back.” 

loneliness  cot  at  the  very  root  from 
which  Gerry  I-ane’a  life  grew  Every 
plan  she  was  capable  of  making  In¬ 
cluded  Peter.  Every  day  he  filled  hrr 
thought*,  every  day  she  looked  toward 
the  culmination  of  his  return  from 
work,  dinner,  and  the  long  peace  of  a 
happy  evening.  Now  the  days  dragged 
from  tasteless  coffee  taken  at  the  ga« 
stove  to  a  desperate  shift  at  dining,  in 
a  dairy  lunch,  a  delicatessen,  anywhere 
but  In  the  lonely  flat  Evening*— but 
where  was  Peter  those  endless  eve- 
nings?  The  query  drove  Itself  int-i 
Gerry’s  every  thought,  try  as  she  would 
to  keep  it  out:  Where  was  Peter? 

By  her  very  efforts  against  It  the 
question  grew  hypnotic,  became  an  ob- 


December  came  and  with  It  the  bill 
Gerry  gave  it  to  Peter,  and  waited 
Even  an  outbreak,  anything  that  was  a 
recurrence  to  the  old  Peter,  would  have 
comforted  her.  But  this  abstraction 
that  was  almost  morose!  Peter  pushed 
the  bill  Into  his  pocket,  unopened,  ami 
picked  up  his  traveling  case.  His  hand 
was  on  the  knob  of  the  door  before  he 
turned  to  kiss  her. 

When  he  was  gone  Gcrrv  stood  as  he 
left  her.  her  hands  set  down  hard  Into 
the  pockets  of  her  apron.  Where  was 
he  going?  When  would  he  be  hark? 
Would  not  train  fares  home  be  less 
than  hotel  fees  away — and  why  wa* 
he  always  going  to  the  other  end  of  the 
State?  What  was  Peter  doing?  What 
was  Peter  doing? 

Through  the  open  door  of  suspicion 
thronged  a  witches'  troupe  that  hud  no 
kin  with  Gerry  l.ane.  Tricks  to  catch 
Peter,  questions  adroitly  put  nnd  an¬ 
swers  mentally  indexed  for  reference, 
became  her  habit.  She  made  leaa  out¬ 
cry  at  his  going,  and  waited  with 
deadly  patience  for  his  return  There 
cumc  a  time  when  she  fumbled  in  hi* 
traveling  bag.  hunting  with  frantic 
fingers  for  -she  did  not  know  what. 
She  found  letter*  and  returned  them 
to  the  bag.  They  were  business  com¬ 
munications,  list*  of  things,  prices,  ap¬ 
pointment*  with  buyer*.  Until  three 
day*  before  Christmas  nothing  came  to 
hand  but  gave  the  lie  to  the  demon 
which  possessed  her.  And  then  a  sheet, 
typed,  but  signed  with  a  woman's  name, 
was  brought  up  by  the  surreptitious 
groping  in  the  bag!  It  stated  that 
Mi**  Graham  from  Denton*  would  l«r 
in  New  York  to  meet  the  appointment 
for  December  20. 

December  mi  it  was  the  22d. 

and  Peter  had  just  returned  from  a 
three  days’ absence!  Strangling  the  cry 
in  her  throat.  Gerry  thrust  the  letter 
back  into  the  hand  bag  nnd  fumbled 
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ears,  and  then.  a*  though  he  had  pro- 
land  >  holy  thine,  he  drew  hi*  hand 
away,  and  covered  hi*  eye*  with  it-  But 
< Jerry  had  felt  hi*  touch,  and  held  her 
sob*  in  tense  suspense- 

"Gerry,  you’re  too  Rood  to  hear  what 
I  have  to  tell.”  he  began  in  the  pause. 
And  now  .he  knew  that  the  thing  for 
which  *hc  had  searched  in  jealous 
frenzy  was  the  ultimate  horror  from 
which  she  shrank. 

“Don’t,"  she  whispered.  “Not  yet—' * 
"I’ve  got  to  tell  you.  It  may  give 
me  some  nucer  distorted  standard  of 
self-respect  on 


decency  to  hang 
again 

Gerry  sal  up 
arm  thrown  across  hi*  breast 

"Not  now— not  now!"  she  pleaded 
breathlessly. 

He  got  up  from  the  bed  and  paced 
the  floor,  his  face  turned  from  her*. 

“Yes.  now."  Hi*  voter  waa  husky, 
but  insistent.  “I  hadn’t  the  ability  to 
get  money  the  way  it  ought  to  be  got. 
so  I  took  the  blundering  way  of  fools. ” 

"My  furs?” 

He  did  not  hear  her  questioning  ex¬ 
clamation. 

"1  made  the  usual  little  floumh-r  for 
my  honor.  I  struck  the  firm  for  the 
New  York  territory,  and  was  told  to 
wait  until  March.  But  March  wouldn’t 
do.  So  I  gave  up  the  struggle  ami  fell 
hack  on  the  immemorial  shift  of  di»- 
honest  traveling  men— the  expense  ac- 
count.  I  ft  zed  it!"  A  low  exclamation 
came  from  Gerry,  but  he  silenced  It 
with  his  rising  -oice.  "Oh.  I  got  the  ' 
business!  They’d  pay  double  the  bill 
for  the  new  business  I  got  if  the  lull 
was  honest.  But  it  isn’t  honest.  Its 
Juggle-1  and  twisted  and  multiplied,  un-  , 
III  if  they  ever  try  to  get  the  straight 
of  It.  they’ll  have  to  hire  an  alienist 
instead  of  an  accountant-  I  dug  up 
all  the  ancient  tricks  and  invented  new 
ones.  I  covered  twice  the  territory  In 
half  the  time,  and  charge!  it  double  on 
the  account.  There  are  hotel  hills  and 
dinners  In  town*  where  I  only  stopped  | 
I iet ween  trains,  and  Pullmans  where  I 
made  the  Jump  in  day  coaches  I  stayed  | 
In  Jerkwater  station,  and  charged  up 
my  fare  to  and  from  New  York.  I  charged 
lunches  and  dinners  when  I  ate  from 
hot-log  wagon*  I  arranged  appoint-  i 
menu  with  buyers  in  New  York,  and  . 
charged  fares  to  their  towns  and  back, 
and  the  hours  the  Arm  allowed  me  t«. 
live  decently  at  home  and  reel  up  , 
against  belter  work;  I  was  on  accom¬ 
modation  trains,  making  place*  they 
never  heard  of.  hunting  out  merchants 
they  didn’t  know  existed.  I’ve  lied  and 
schemed  and  robbed— the  only  thing  I 
haven't  had  the  nerve  to  do  ta  to  look 
you  In  the  eye.  Oh.  my  girl,  my  girl, 
don’t  feel  that  way  about  It.  I  was 
yellow  to  start  with,  or  it  wouldn't  have 
come  out  like  thia.  Don’t  you  frol  that 
way.  l-et  me  do  the  suffering  Gerry. 


Use  fewer  eggs  in  baking  by 
using  Royal  Baking  Powder 

In  many  recipes  requiring  several  eggs, 
excellent  results  may  be  obtained  and 
considerable  saving  in  cost  realized  by 
reducing  the  number  of  eggs  or  leaving 
them  out  altogether  and  using  an  additional 
quantity  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  about 
a  teaspoon,  for  each  egg  omitted.  The 
following  recipes  are  given  as  practical 
illustrations. 


on  th*  b+<\  Again.  Bui  now  tho  » 

ram t  in  long,  rr taxes!  rhythm,  and  the  I 
hands  that  met  aU> st  if*  Head  w*rr 
brought  toftrthcr  rr*cn>u»ly.  ~1  m  so  , 
glad.  FVlcr.  I'm  so  glad  that  s  all. 

-All!  My  Cod!  wild  anything  h*  \ 
worse?" 

-Yes.  lota — !<*»  worse  This  ran  he  | 
made  right,  hut  that  other  couldn’t  . 
And  I'm  so  glad-so  glad!" 

WHEN  Zurman'a  opened  the  next 
morning  the  first  person  to  set 
the  door  spinning  was  a  Mark-eyed  lit¬ 
tle  person  rarrying  such  a  hig  box  that 
the  doorman  had  difficulties  getting  her 
through. 

The  Presence  in  the  fur  department 
cast  her  a  casual  glance  and  pnctcW 
with  I  he  luxurious  labor  of  shaking 
fur*  from  their  night  covering*  and 
laying  them  across  rack*  and  in  case*. 
The  dark -eyed  person  advanced  to  the 
Presence  and  put  the  box  down  between 
them.  ”1  hove  brought  them  hack."  *he 
announced.  The  Presencr  vouchsafed  an 
unrordial  “Ye*?"  and  untied  the  tape 
which  held  the  cover  on  the  box.  A 
hard  line  drew  itself  around  her  mouth 
when  she  saw  what  was  within.  She 
was  not  used  to  having  her  salesman¬ 
ship  return  thus  void.  Picking  up  the 
carboned  charge  slip,  she  Upped  her 
foot  irritably. 

"Mrs.  Lane  has  not  worn  the  furs? 
she  inquired. 

"1  am  Mrs.  Lane.-  Gerry  corrected, 
staring  down  the  other’s  incredulity. 
“And  I  have  worn  the  furs.” 

"Worn  goods  will  not  he  credited  on 
bills.”  the  Presence  chanted,  and  be- 


EGGLESS  MUFFINS 

2  cap*  flour  2  taldi>M*non» 

I  cup  milk  2  table  spoons  sugar 

4  teaspoons  Koyxl  Baking  Powder  1  teaspoon  salt 

Makes  Id  muffins 

The  old  method  lor  plain  muffins  called  lor  2  eggs 

DIRECTIONS:—  Mi*  and  sift  dry  ingredients  \dd 
Stirring  until  all  lump,  are  out;  add  melted  shortening, 
well  and  hake  in  greaved  muffin  tin*  m  hot  oven  from  B\ 


Booklet  of  practical  recipes  -bleb  economize  in  eggs  and 
other  expensive  ingredient*  m.iled  free  on  request.  Adore.. 
ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO,  127  Will-m  St_  New  York. 


Made  from  Cream  of  Tartar,  derived  from  Grap 
and  adds  none  but  healthful  qualities  to  the  fo 
No  Alum  No  Phosphate 


fountain  pen;  nn  envelope — the 
om  ZurmnnV  It  crackled  a*  she 


frantically  for  more.  A  confusion  of 
shaving  tools,  cards,  pencils,  and  ciga¬ 
rette  boxes  piled  under  her  linger*. 
Cautiously  she  tiptoed  to  the  door  and 
looked  down  the  hall.  Peter's  shadow 
lay  against  the  living-room  wall,  bent  a* 
to  a  task.  lie  was  at  his  everlasting, 
sullen  figuring.  She  went  hack  and.  car¬ 
rying  the  hand  hag  under  the  light,  dis¬ 
tended  its  opening.  Nothing!  The  same 
old  jumble  nf  mannish  things. 

Peter’s  coat  hung  on  the  bedpost. 
Never  before  had  Gerry  violated  the 
sanctity  of  pockets.  But  now.  with 
deftness  us  of  long  practice,  she  found 
hidden  openings  and  inventoried  their 
contents.  A  check  book,  a  stub  of  pen¬ 
cil. 

bill  from  Zurman' 

pushed  it  hack,  out  of  sight.  With 
breath  stopped  to  smother  her  pound¬ 
ing  heart,  she  waited  for  Peter  to  take 
alarm  and  come.  No  sound  but  the 
shifting  of  hi*  paper*.  She  went  on 
with  her  search.  Another  envelope 
with  order*  from  the  house,  and  an 
intimation  that  the  order  received  from 
Zurman’*  would  he  found  to  have 
I*- indited  him  when  the  redistribution 
of  territories  took  place  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  new  business  year.  In  her 
Insensate  hurry  Gerry  scarcely  read 
the  lines.  A  puper  protruded  from  an 
inside  pocket.  It  was  a  list  of  figures, 
dates,  numta  of  place*.  She  wa*  about 
to  fold  it  and  put  it  back  when  a  nota¬ 
tion  caught  her  eye. 

December  20 

Railroad  fare  .  •'* 

Parlor  car  .  2 

Hotel  .  * 

Dinner  to  buyer  from  Denton*..  6.2t> 

Dinner  to  buyer  from  Denton*!  De¬ 
cember  20!  And  the  letter  in  the 
hand  bag!  Where  wa*  Peter  that  he 
had  not  come  homo  for  three  day*? 

With  the  swift  comprehension  that 
suspicion  beget*  Gerry  ran  up  the  fig¬ 
ure*  on  the  account.  There  were  other 
dinner*  to  other  buyer*,  and  no  men¬ 
tion  made  of  *ex.  Hero  wa*  a  four  dol¬ 
lar  hotel  hill  in  a  town  from  which  a 
two-dollar  railroad  faro  would  have 
brought  him  home.  Ah!  He  had  been 
having  a  beautiful  lime— dinner*,  par¬ 
lor  car*,  lunches—  motor  fare*!  Motor 
fare  to  the  town  of  the  woman  buyer* 
from  Denlonsl  So,  he  had  been  there 
more  than  once,  und  In  hi*  haste  he 
could  not  wait  for  trains. 

TIIK  motor  was  the  goad  that  made 
for  delirium.  Sho  throw  the  coat  away, 
nod  called  to  Peter.  He  came  slowly, 
figuring  mentally  on  hi*  wey.  Gerry 
■tond  defiant  under  the  light,  steadying 
herself  by  the  footboard  of  the  tied. 

"Now.’’  .he  panted.  ’’Maybe  you’ll 
tell  mp  maybe  you’ll  tell  me  the  truth 
She  flung  the  paper.  Peter  picked  It 
up  and  unfabled  it  Under  Gerry’*  eye 
his  face  took  on  the  purple  of  congestion. 
“Where  did  you  find  thl*?’’  he  asked. 
“I  hunted  until  I  found  it.  I  knew 
there  was  something — ” 

•'You  shouldn’t  have  done  IL  I 
didn’t  -  You  shouldn't—” 

"You  mean  I  should  have  gone  on  in 
ignorance?  But  I’m  not  that  sort  of  a 
woman.  You  can't  put  me  off  with  un¬ 
answered  questions — lie*!” 

"You  shouldn’t  have  done  IL  I  d 
give  anything  if  you  hadn’t  done  it, 
Peter  was  repenting  dully. 

"No  doubt.  But  I’m  not  quite  all  a 

"I  don’t  know  but  you  are.  Gerry P 
"Don’t  think  it.  I've  known  for 
week*  there  wa*  something  wrong 
I’ve  stayed  hero  alone  day  after  day. 
night  after  night— and  thought  and 
thought  and  thought:  I  couldn’t  be- 
lieve — we'd  been  so  much  to  each  other 
fur  two  years.  It  didn’t  seem  possible. 
Peter,  how  how  could  you.  Peter—” 
Tear*  drowned  the  words.  She 
wheeled  upon  her  little  shabby  heel  and 
hurled  herself  upon  the  bed.  Peter’* 
coal  lay  where  she  had  thrown  it.  and 
her  face  went  down  into  it*  familiar 
scratch  and  smoky  fragrance.  A  sob 
wrenched  her  shoulders,  ami  another  and 
another  followed  In  quick  convulsions. 

pKTER  stood  awkwardly  wretched  a 
T  foot  or  two  awuy.  looking  down  at  the 
writhing  body,  the  crisp  hrown  hair 
loosening  from  its  pins,  the  little  clench¬ 
ing  and  unclenching  hand*.  Shame  and 
pain  tore  through  the  stupor  with 
which  he  had  surrounded  himself,  and 
left  him  stripped  upon  the  rack  of  re¬ 
morse.  Unfolding  the  paper  again,  he 
studied  it.  hi*  face  drawn  and  white, 
his  hand  trembling  so  he  could  hardly 
read.  The  sobs  on  the  bed  were  like  a 
pounding  tide  that  would  not  ebb.  Sit¬ 
ting  down  stiffly,  he  touched  Gerry's 
hair  where  it  crinkled  back  above  her 
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YOU  CANNOT  MISS  THE  DIFFERENCE 


Your  motoring  takes  on  a  different  character, 
with  Goodyear  Cords  beneath  you. 

There  is  a  lift  and  spirit  in  the  behavior  of 
your  car  uncommonly  lively. 

There  is  a  saving  in  gasoline  and  power  that 
pays  you  a  consistent  benefit. 

There  is  a  comfort  under  all  conditions  of 
travel  unfailingly  buoyant  and  secure. 

There  is  an  increase  in  car-speed  at  no  in¬ 
crease  of  engine-effort. 

There  is  an  absence  of  road  vibration  that 
adds  life  to  every  ear  part. 

There  is  a  reduction  in  tire  expenditure 
materially  significant. 

There  is  a  difference,  in  all  ways,  that  you 
cannot  miss. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  arc  strong  and  supple 
both — and  they  present  the  full  range  of 
advantages  to  be  expected  from  this  unusual 
combination. 


and  each  layer  is  free  to  yield  and  recover 
under  impact,  without  contact  or  friction. 

The  multiplied  cords  combine  to  a  strength 
affording  the  maximum  of  endurance,  se¬ 
curity,  long  life  and  mileage. 

The  manner  of  their  construction  realizes 
a  flexibility  affording  unexampled  spring, 
vigor,  comfort  and  economy. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  should  be  on  your  car. 
Not  to  have  them  there,  is  to  forego  a  de¬ 
gree  of  car- pleasure  and  tire-efficiency  not 
to  be  approximated  otherwise. 

Not  to  have  them  there  is  to  disregard  the 
broadest  forward  step  accomplished  in  tire- 
making  in  a  decade. 

They  arc  the  supreme  product  of  the  experi¬ 
ence,  resources  and  abilities  of  the  Com- 

Cany  producing  the  preferred  tire  of  this 
emisphere. 


Their  quality  makes  them  higher-priced  — 
and  better. 


They  are  built  up  of  thousands  of  light,  pliant 
cords,  densely  strong,  established  in  the  tire 
structure  layer  upon  layer.without  interweave. 

Each  of  these  cords  and  each  layer,  is  cradled 
in  a  resilient  bed  of  quick  rubber — each  cord 


Goodyear  Tim.  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and"  Tit* 
Saver"  Aeeetsories  are  easy  to  get  from  (iood- 
year  Serviei  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 


TheCioodyearTire  &  RubberCompany,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Not  a  muscle  of  Gerry’s  face  relaxed, 
and  her  eyes  were  flint. 

“In  that  case,  I  do  not  see-” 

“That  is  what  1  want  to  talk  to  you 
about.  I  managed  my  husband.  I  wore 
the  furs,  and  he  thought  they  were 
wonderful  When  I  told  him  the  price, 
he  did  what  any  man  in  his  position 
ought  to  do.  lie  expostulated.  And  I 
—  I  went  into  a  tantrum.  I  said  I  had 
gone  without,  and  that  if  he  wanted  me 
to  look  right  he  wuuld  have  to  pay  for 
it— that  I  couldn’t  do  it  on  cheap  things. 
I  said  all  the  things  that  I  suppose 
every  selfish,  unreasoning  wife  in  the 
world  has  said  some  time.  And  he — 
he  saw  what  I  thought  I  meant.  He 
thought  he  had  done  me  an  injustice 
to  marry  me  because  he  couldn't  rive 
me  everything  I  wanted  So.  thourh 
he  didn’t  have  the  money,  he  found  n 


She  stopped,  and  her  silence  finished 
the  story.  Mrs.  Wilder  pot  the  scarf 
buck  on  the  case  "What  <k>  jmu  mean — 
found  a  way?”  she  asked. 

“I  can’t  tell  you.  You  will  have  to 
believe  me  when  I  say  he  found  a  way. 
and  that  I  don’t  want  the  furs,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  comes  like  that.** 


Gerry  followed  the  swing  of  the 
smart  wide  skirt  past  the  squad  at  the 
cabinet,  into  a  gray-hung  room. 

“This  is  a  try-on  room.  It  won’t  be 
wanted  so  early.  New  tell  me— the 
way  he  found  is  not  a  safe  way?" 

“It  isn’t  hi. -safe!* -I  mean  the 
moat.  It’s  what  it  will  do  to  Peter— 
inside,  lie’s  such  a  big.  fine,  boyish — 
You  don’t  know  Peter.  We’re  both 
younr.  but  someway  Peter  seems  the 
younger,  infinitrly  the  younger 

“They  always  do.  When  they  are 
babies;  when  they  are  men;  when  they 
are  gone.  They  always  seem  younger  — 
infinitely  younger  and  »■•«•  wrung* 
headed  Rut  Peter— it  hasn’t  been 
found  outr 

“It  isn’t  the  finding  out  I  care  about  - 
"May t>e  not  -now  ”  A  trembling 
seemed  to  run  umler  the  soft  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  older  woman’a  blouse. 
Gerry  put  out  her  Kami.  Mr*  Wilder 
took  It.  and  helJ  It  tight  between  her 
palms.  “Maybe  you  think  you  don't 
care,  now,”  she  went  on.  “But  I  had 
a  boy-” 

SHE  Hopped  herself  with  a  cough  like 
a  stifled  moan.  "What  is  it  you  want 
me  to  dor  she  asked  after  a  pause. 

“I  want  you  to  take  the  set.  Say  you 
bought  it  from  me  that  I  don’t  like  It. 
Say  anything  so  long  as  you  hav*  it 
taken  from  my  bill.  There  is  the  forty- 
dnllar  summer  induction  ami  the  fifty 
dollars  I  paid  That  ought  to  make  it 
worth  while.” 

“I  don’t  want  the  fifty  <Mlar«  you 
paid.  Go  and  find  fifty  dollars’  worth 
of  something  you  need,  and  have  it  put 
on  mv  bill;  that  will  make  it  sous  re 
Tell  Mrs.  Thorpse  up  in  the  suits  I  sent 
you.  There  is  a  mousy -colored  duveteen 
with  touches  of  mole,  that  would  be 
sweet  on  you — positively  sweet  ” 

It  was  the  marcelled  and  aoftly 
breathing  Presence  who  rose  from  the 
chair  where  the  woman  had  huddled  in 
suffering  a  moment  before.  She  put  her 
hand  up  and  patted  the  flat  wave  on  her 
forehead,  tueking  in  an  invisible  lock. 

“There  isn’t  a  thing— positively  a 
thing— I’d  rather  give  myself  for 
Christmas  than  that  set  of  kolinsky. 
You  know,  we  always  get  what  we 
want  if  we  just  take  it.  And  with 
good  furs  and  diamonds  a  woman  can 
go  anywhere — absolutely  anywhere  — 


The  Superior  Quality  of 
rton  Products  is  Recognized 


No  more  conclusive  evidence  of  ibis  fact  is 
needed  than  the  verdict  of  42  leading  motor 
car  makers  who.  after  exhaustive  competitive 
tests,  selected  Spa  rton  Motorhoms  as  standard 
equipment. 

Sparton  Motorhoms  are  used  by  these  high 
grade  cars  because  they  proved  more  efficient 
and  more  reliable  than  any  other  horn. 


Packard 
Chalmers 
Win  ton 

Stuta 

Kissel 

Mercer 

Peerless 


Hudson 

Studebaker 

White 

Marmon 

Cole 

Jordan 

Briscoe 


Haynes 

Pathfinder 

Owen  Magnetic 

Jackson 

Mario  n-Handley 

National, 

and  22  others 


The  Sparks -Withington  Co 

Jackson,  Michigan  U.  S. 


“Nor  exchanged.”  completed  the 
other.  Then  with  an  air  of  consum¬ 
mate  reverence  for  the  precious  husks 
of  little  dead  things,  and  consummate 
scorn  of  the  pulsing  person  who  was 
taking  her  lime,  she  began  again  shak¬ 
ing  out  furs. 

“I  do  not  want  them  exchanged,”  per¬ 
sisted  Gerry.  “I  brought  them  to  you.” 

“To  me?”  The  Presence  allowed  one 
sophisticated  eyebrow  to  ascend  almost 
to  the  flat  ripple  on  her  forehead,  and 
turned  to  another  sales  person  passing 
with  an  armful  of  ermines.  “Miss  Wil¬ 
liam*.  be  sure  you  get  the  window  on 
the  left  for  those,  and  Mrs.  Thorpse 
had  a  velvet  rustumi-  to  go  with  the 
display.” 

GERRY  picked  up  her  box  and  fol¬ 
lowed  until  she  was  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  Presence  when  she  turned 
“I  brought  them  to  you,”  she  reiterated. 
“I  do  not  want  them  emitted  nor  ex¬ 
changed.  There  are  reasons  why.  But 
I  can’t  pay  for  them.  You  told  me  if 
unything  happened  you  would  take  them 
yourself.  I  don’t  core  about  the1  de¬ 
posit  I  made.  You  can  hove  the  U-nefit 
of  that.” 

“Well,  I  never!”  Exasperutian  swept 
away  the  aplomb  of  her  culling  und  left 
the  Presence  nothing  but  the  manner 
of  a  slightly  underbred  person,  unques¬ 
tionably  taken  buck. 

“You  must  have  known  I  couldn't  af¬ 
ford  them.”  Gerry  wus  merciless  in 
following  up  her  advantage. 

"I’d  have  n  sweet  time,  wouldn’t  I, 
figuring  out  whether  my  customers 
could  afford  what  I  sold  them?” 

"I  don’t  know  about  the  others.  Mrs. 
Wilder."  The  saleswoman  gave  Gerry 
a  questioning  glance  when  she  heard 
her  name.  "Hut  I  do  know  I  never 
would  have  thought  of  having  the  set 
if  it  had  not  been  for  you.  I  brought 
in  u  little  old  faded  mink  scarf  to 
mutch  to  a  muff  It  didn’t  take  you  ten 
seconds  to  muke  me  bum  with  shame 
for  that  scurf— to  despise  the  thing  I 
could  afford.  Then  you  sold  me  this” 
“I  am  very  busy  this  morning,”  Mrs. 
Wilder  broke  In. 

“So  am  I.  I  have  to  sell  this  set  to  you. 
Just  as  you  sold  it  to  me— whether  you 
ought  to  take  It  or  not.  Rut  there  l» 
this  difference  in  our  cases;  You  cun 
get  credit  with  the  firm  for  as  long  ns 
you  want,  and  no  harm  done.  You  told 
me  ao.  You  said  you  were  told  to  get 
what  you  wanted,  regardless  of  the  bills 
already  against  you.  They  know  you 
and  like  you,  and  want  to  show  their 
sympathy  for  you,  I  have  not  that 
advantage.  A  bill  b*o  long  unpaid 
might  make  nil  the  difference  In  the 
world  to  me  lust  now.  It  might  mean 
my  husband'*  whole  future  Beside*, 
you  want  the  set.  and  I  do  not!” 

Mr*.  Wilder  reached  arms*  Gerry 
and  removed  a  scarf  from  possible 
contact  with  flu-  somewhat  shabby  elbow 
"I  really  must  b«  excused,"  she  mur 
mured. 

“Mrs.  Wilder.”  Gerry’s  voice  was  low 
and  firm.  She  did  not  move  from  her 
position,  hut  the  other  faced  about 
again. 

“Madam,  a  scene  would  do  no  good  ” 
"I  nm  not  going  to  make  a  scene.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you — ” 

"I  nm  very  bu*y.” 

"And  *o  am  I.  I  never  had  so  much 
to  do  in  my  life." 

Professional  clairvoyance  began  to 
read  the  riddle. 

"My  dear,"  again  it  was  the  Pres¬ 
ence.  serving  exquisitely  “If  it  is  - 
well,  we  might  as  well  be  plain,  and  the 
situation  is  not  uncommon.  If  you 
knew  how  many  women  consult  me  on 
just  such  mutters —  But.  if  your  hus¬ 
band  objects —  My  dear,  they  all  ob- 


More  Evidence  of  the  Big  Truth 


IjMtANK  V.  HURLEY,  president  of 
the  G reenough- Hurley  Company  of 
Spokane,  recently  wrote  to  a  friend  on 
the  community  effect  of  prohibition  out 
in  Washington.  This  letter  tells  the 
whole  story'  in  “  words; 

"Prohibition,  as  we  see  it.  has 
worked  to  the  very  great  benefit  of 
business  in  Spokane,  and  I  believe  that 
while  BO  per  cent  of  the  business  men 
of  the  city,  outside  of  saloon  men. 
voted  against  prohibition,  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  were  to  come  up  ognin  now.  00  per 
rent  would  vote  for  it.  It  is  hard  to 
find  a  man  not  directly  interested  in 
the  resumption  of  the  liquor  business 
who  has  a  criticism  to  offer  on  the 
general  effect  of  the  dry  town. 

"The  business  of  which  I  am  presi¬ 
dent  and  manager  handled  liquors  at 
wholesale  and  retail  up  to  January  1. 


That  Sparton  products  are  accepted  as  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality  finds  further  demonstration  in 
the  marked  success  of  the  new  Sparton  Gasoline 
Vacuum  System. 

On  all  types  of  motors  under  the  severest  condi¬ 
tions  this  new  Sparton  Product  has  proved  itseli 
the  most  efficient  device  of  its  kind  yet  produced. 


Sparton  Radiators  and  Radiator 
Fans  have  convincingly  demon¬ 
strated  their  superior  worth  on  the 
great  majority  of  America's  high 
grade  motor  cars. 
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standee*  of  the  berth,  of  my  crew. 
There  u  one  tier  of  lerths  to  "larboard 
and  another  to  port,  and  your  men  can 
Mem*  in  the  apace  between." 

"Righl-o!"  He  turned  to  look  at 
the  cruiser,  which  had  picked  up  her 
power  cutter  again  and  waa  aleaming 
away  to  the  west  “Nice  little  North 
Sea  mist  coming  thia  way."  he  observed. 

If  it  had  only  come  along  a  little 
aooner,  we  would  have  missed  you." 

“I  tell  you  I  haven’t  had  any  luck  thin 
voyage.  •  p„p  raaped.  and  called  to  Mr. 
Snaith  to  take  charge  of  the  prire  crew 
and  make  them  a,  comfortable  an  po». 
aible  in  the  forecastle.  while  he  con- 
ducted  Lieutenant  Smith-Hateman  down 
into  the  cabin  and  showed  the  latter 
the  stateroom  he  wa,  to  occupy  until 
the  AW  should  reach  Kirkwall.  Then 
he  welcomed  Lieutenant  Smith-Rateman 
to  the  ship  in  throe  Unger,  of  gr..g  and 
a  good  cigar. 

“1  know  it’s  deuced  rude  of  me  to 
ark  it,  captain."  the  young  officer  re¬ 
marked.  as  he  held  his  glass  up  to  the 
ight  streaming  through  the  cabin  *ky- 
ight.  "but  this  stuff  doesn't  contain 

kn<5kjul  ‘‘"’P."  or  “ny  ot 

0,1  my  h°n0r  «»  “  swilor." 

Thank  you,  captain.  To  your  very 
good  health." 

PRP  BATKS  nodded,  set  «Uiwn  his 
glass,  and  sought  a  seat,  lie  m... 
t lotted  Lieutenant  Smith-Rateman  to 
another  scat  across  the  cabin. 

"Oh.  but  I  say.”  the  latter  protected, 
"you  haven't  given  your  mate  uny 


lieutenant? 


Three  reasons  why  Thrrmoid 
Is  l he  best  brake  lining. 

I  here  arc  three  big  miom 
why  I  her moid  is  superior  to  all 
other  brake  linings: 

I.  It  has  V>  more  material  than 
any  woven  brake  lining. 


i»h  as  gsu.liae,  <hI,  -sic.  <Wu. 
etc.  No  other  brake  lm.se  ••  graf- 
ojIrziJ.  uf  cso  he.  Thai  it  why 
ordinal  y  brake  lining  goes  to  pieces 
rapidly. 

i.  It  Is  hydraulic  compressed. 

Powrrful  hvdrsuU  preaws  prew 
Thennoid  mio  s  »lsl  matt.  Tbis 
makes  it  far  tougher  and  wronger 
than  woten  lining.  Ii  makes  Ihe 
•uita.e  Klesl  for  brake  lining, 
can't  grab  and  it  can  t  dip.  The 
"coelbcient  of  hitlioa"  h  )wtf 
right 

Have  tour  brake,  rr lined 
now.  And  be  sure  to  specif y 
ihrrmotd.  Your  dealer  will  he 
glad  to  supply  you  with  1  her  moid 
Brake  Lining  because  he  knows 
Thermoid  will  give  you  abso¬ 
lute  satisfaction.  He  knows 
that  the  manufacturers  ot 
I  bcrmoid  Brake  Lining  stand 
behind  every  inch  o#  it  with  this 


he  a  willing  to  make  delivery.  But 
the  Krickson  Company  no  longer  desire 
her  and.  as  they  are  quite  within  their 
legal  right,,  the  money  they  had  in 
escrow  is  returned  t«  them  " 

POP  BATRS  was  disgusted.  “And  so 
that’s  the  kind  of  a  come -on  game  I 
fell  for?"  he  growled.  "By  gravy.  I 
wish  you  Britishers  could  figure  out 
•ome  way  of  beating  Hoendorf  A  Co. 
out  of  the  price  of  their  beans." 

“Unfortunately  sre  cannot  As  I 
slated  before,  be  s  a  naturalited  cituen 
of  the  United  States  and  complies 
strictly  with  the  law.  He  isn’t  even  un- 
NotnL 

"I'amn  the  fellow."  Pop  growled. 
"Oh.  don’t  say  that,  captain.  If, 


guarani 


THERM Oil)  RUBBER  CO.,  Trenton.  N.  J 


M>  i  More  Material 
Crapnaliied 
Hydraulic  Compressed 
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nK  did.  The  lieutenant  wa.  bent 
over  the  cabin  table,  upon  which  hr 
md  spread  a  couple  of  chart,  and  wa. 
jsy  with  divider,  and  parallel  rule. 

Pop  *at  down  and  wailed  patiently 
.ntil  the  young  fellow  had  worked  out 
in  approximate  course,  which  ho  would 
•orrect  after  he  had  .hot  the  *un  at 
MOn  and  worked  out  hi*  exact  position, 
lu.t  a.  he  »t  raiphtened  up  from  hi. 
i ask  Pop  felt  the  Elovr  falling  off.  A 
fairly  choppy  «•  we.  running.  and  d»e 
dropped  .wiftly  into  the  trough  and 
mtched  irently  to  .larboard,  came  back 
uickly.  and  heeled  far  over  to  port, 
irten  with  amaiing  rapidity  swung  the 
limit  to  starboard. 

Lieutenant  Smith- Bateman  reel.'d 
from  one  side  of  the  cabin  to  the  other, 
und  grasped  at  the  tab"  for  support. 

•I  My."  he  protested,  "what',  the 
meaning  of  thi*  bally  dancer 

-Ju*t  bringing  the  .hip  around.  Pop 
replied  mildly,  and  with  live  ease  of  an 
old  nailing  man  rolled  into  hia  statr- 
loom.  opened  the  medicine  ebe.t.  and 
took  therefrom  a  large  bottle  contain- 
,ng  several  lump,  of  a  .ub.Lnce  that. 

.it  Hr.t  glance,  might  be  mi.Uken  for 
..re  .amp'e.  Thi.  bottle  dipped 
into* hi.  side  coot  pocket,  pawed  out 
into  the  main  enb-n.  and  up  on  deck, 
where  a  great  hullabaloo  was  going  on 
-Mils  .napping  like  pi-tol  diota.  .pal. 
•ranking.  rope  end.  hanging  about,  and 
block,  rattling. 

"What  in  dhe  liend'a  name  a  the 
mailer  herer*  he  ba-Ud.  "Mr.  Snaith. 
what  do  you  mean  by  letting  the  diip 
fall  off  and  wallow  thi.  way*" 

"Can't  help  It.  air."  Mr  Snaith  lied 
brazenly.  "One  of  the  tiller  rope,  la 
broken  a  1.1  the  rudder  temporarily  out 
of  commi—idn.  The  sound  mate  la 
below,  air.  looking  for  the  trank,  and 
will  .p'  nilu.  -ion  a.  pua.ible  " 

"A.  —in  a.  po—ibte!  Pop  kerned. 
"Goad  heaven.,  man.  get  a  move  on 
and  put  the  ahip  under  control  before 
we  roll  the  .tick,  out  of  her."  lie 
turned  to  Lieutenant  Smith- Bateman, 
who.  distinctly  annoyed.  wa.  •landing 
lie.ide  him.  "Isn't  that  a  rotten  piece 
of  luck-  he  demanded  "If  it  .«i1  o«e 
damned  thing,  it’,  another." 

"My  word!  I've  never  experience  I 
such  frightful  rolling.-  the  lieutennnl 
declared  emphatically.  “If  this  keep, 
up  indefinitely.  I  fear  I  .hall  he  nau- 
•enled.  by  Jove."  .  __ 

Pop  looked  at  him  aenrchmgly.  There 
wa.  nlrenJy  a  .lightly  greenish  tinge  to 
the  lieutenant',  complexion,  and  hr  wa. 
■landing  with  hia  leg.  spread  far 
apart,  making  very  heavy  weather  of 
it.  "You  ought  to  thank  your  lucky 
alar,  and  «•>  should  I- that  there  i.n  t 
an  extra  heavy  -i  runn  ng."  the  .kip- 
per  growled.  "Better  come  below,  lieu¬ 
tenant.  and  lie  down  on  the  settee  in  the 
cabin  if  you're  feeling  squeamish.  A 
man  who  ha.  been  In  .team  all  his  life 
Isn't  proof  against  aeasickaeM  on  a 
windjammer  when  she  commences  to 
prance,  although  when  under  way  they 
nave  a  .team  vessel  beaten  forty  way. 
for  solid  comfort." 

"guile  so.  Not  a  half  bad  idea,  that 
of  lying  down.  Thank  you.  my  dear 
captain.  With  your  penrns**oo.  sir. 
and  not  without  difficulty  Lieutenant 
Smith -Bateman  went  below  and 
stretched  out  on  his  back  on  the  cabin 
settee.  "Ah  “  he  murmured  gratefully, 
“this  is  an  improvement.  I  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  one  of  those  bally  blocks  or  top¬ 
mast.  might  come  piling  down  on  top 
of  me.  Mere  at  least  I  am  safe. 

T> IP  took  from  hi.  pocket  the  bottle  he 
1  had  placed  there  a  few  minute, 
previous,  uncorked  It  carefully,  and 
pretended  to  take  a  long,  grateful  in¬ 
halation  of  the  apparently  .timulating 
contents  thereof. 

"By  gravy.  I  was  feeling  a  mite  up- 


Save  a  (lay!  When  printers 
say  " tomorrow"  to  your  call  lor 
hurry-up  forms,  letters,  price-lists  o 
bulletins,  just  tell  your  secretary  to  hav 


"We  don't  care  how  cold  it 
is  outside— our  whole  build¬ 
ing  is  comfortable.  The 
thermometer  was  19  degrees 
below  zero  today,  yet  it  was 
the  same  as  June  to  us." 
writes  a  customer.  This  is 
the  common  experience  of 
complete  heating  comfort 
that  goes  with  these  mar¬ 
velous  outfits  of 


»  (ortypcifttmii 
1  probably  you’ll 
No  overtime 

f  cuntUlentiil  proof •, 


lx  Radiators  ^IBoiler* 

In  mild  weather  or  in  the  midat 
of  the  moot  severe  winter, 
AMERICAN  IDEAL  heating  u 
atcndily  on  the  job.  without  the 
conatant  physical  strain  of  lug¬ 
ging  coal,  poking  and  coaxing 
the  fire,  fixing  dampers  and 
grilles,  or  dumping  ashes. 

IDEAL  Bollm  burn  all  local  fbeto.  In- 
dinting  thr  chr#ipc*t  *CTc*nlng%.  P** 


Enjoy  Comfort 
and  Security 
all  day— every  day 


A  lifetime  of  lowest  heat 
ing  cost ! 

Don't  .lump  on  the  heating;  «* 
IDEAL-* the  hett  there  i*— coitt  r« 
more  than  inferior  makrt,  due  to  ou 
enormous  annual  output  Buildkr  g 
thut  equipped  tell  quicker,  or  U« 


Boston 

Garter 


know.  Write 
today.  No 
urfini  to 


SITS  SMfion.r«  CUonrt 


set  myself."  he  declared  and  corked  the 
bottle.  "Only  let  the  .hip  wallow  long 
and  hard  enough  and  even  an  old 
codger  like  Myself  i»  liable  to  get  laid 
out.  Thu.  however."  he  added.  Upping 
the  bottle  affectionately,  “always  put. 
the  kibosh  on  seasickness  for  me." 

“Indeed!  Pray,  what  kind  of  jolly 
old  stuff  i.  itr  the  lieutenant  de¬ 
manded.  immediately  interested.  "I  be¬ 
lieve  1  might  not  be  the  worse  for  a 
treatment  myself.  I'm  certainly  devd- 
i*hly  well-shaken  up  inside.” 

(Confine**!  on  pope  3J) 
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The  W  illys-Overlond 


i he  Overland  line  for 
das*  of  buyer. 


armg  (he  bmr  of  Iheir  lire*  in  one  of  thoa*  beautiful  Overland* 
to  look  forward  to  every  day  of  the  year? 


something 


There  are  two  ways  to  live 
nowadays. 


One  way  i»  the  hie  that  i» 
daily  rhock  lull  ol  healthy 
activity,  wholesome  fun 
ami  lots  of  fresh  air. 


Tli is  way  is  shown  aliove. 


This  manner  of  living  gives 
your  family  every  modem 
opportunity  to  better 
health,  better  sport,  a 
broader  mentality  and  a 


more  highly  developed 
point  of  view. 


To  enjoy  lite  on  this  lu>i> — 
to  get  all  there  is  to  be  had 
and  all  that  you  should 
have:  to  look  forward  to 
each  day  with  a  keener  in* 
tercsr  and  anticipation;  to 
miss  nothing — gel  an  Over¬ 
land. 


And  each  car  i*  logger  value 
f«ecau*e  it  has  shared  [>rr»- 
poCTionately  m  l  he  greater 
n'olMniin  of  out  larger 
production. 

The  tremendous  factories  and 
facilities  of  the  great  Over¬ 
bad  industry  permii  us  10 
offer  cars  of  unusual  efti 


ciency.  style,  comfort  and 
power  at  remarkably  rea¬ 
sonable  prire*. 

There  is  an  Overland  for  you 
and  yours.  Pick  it  out  to¬ 
day — and  tomorrow  intro¬ 
duce  vour  family  to  the  new 
order  of  things— the  lugger 
life  made  possible  by  the 
economical  Overland. 


stuffy,  hot  trolley  cart  and  little** 
ing  an  Overland? 


Here  is  the  other  side  o(  the 
story  — the  other  way  softie 
live — the  wrong  way. 

This  pictures  the  more  narrow 
and  cramped  life,  with  trol¬ 
ley  car  outings  for  the  big 
event  of  tlie  week. 

It**  wrong.  It's  not  lair  to 
your  children— your  wife — 
or  yourself. 


( ict  a  car — an  Overland — and 
over  night  alt  this  is 
changed.  It  will  add  years 
to  your  life  ami  rejuve¬ 
nate  your  family. 


expense.  It’s  a  downright  Easy  to  handle — anyone  in 
economy.  your  family  can  learn  to 

drive  in  no  time.  They 
dne  executive  organization—  have  abundant  power; 

one  factory  management —  beautiful  lines;  lots  ol 

one  purchasing  unit — one  room,  comfort  and  style 

sales  management  —  one  and  arc  backed  by  the 

dealer  organization  produce  greatest  motor  car  insti- 

and  sell  the  entire  line.  tution  in  America. 

Each  model  shares  the 

enormous  economies  thus  See  the  nearest  Overland 
effected.  dealer  and  take  a  look  to- 


The  Overland  is  everyone’s 
car  today.  Some  one  ol  the 
beautiful  models  you  can 
easilv  afford.  It’s  not  an 


tapany.  Toledo,  Ohio 

tyUlys-Knight  Motor  C*r» 


Stop  living  the  wrong  way 


COLLIER'S  WEEKLY 


Pop  approached  with  his  bottle. 
“Take  a  good.  Ion*;,  deliberate  *n-ff;  if  t 
it  well  into  your  lung*,  young  man." 
he  cautioned.  “I  don't  know  what  kind 
of  stuff  it  is,  but  it’s  all  there.  It's  an 
old  recipe  handed  down  to  me  from  my 
father.” 

He  uncorked  the  bottle  and  thrust  it 
under  the  lieutenant's  nose.  The  lat¬ 
ter  promptly  permitted  himself  a  gen¬ 
erous  inhalation  and  jerked  his  head 
back  precipitately,  the  while  his  hand¬ 
some  features  worked  in  agony. 

“My  word!"  he  gasped  “How  dam¬ 
nably  rotten'  I  say  that’s  far  from 
being  a  ioke.  old  top-" 


HE  rented,  struggled  manfully  to 
control  the  uncontrollable,  and  then, 
in  the  classical  language  of  the  water 
front,  he  “let  Vr  fly."  Pop  had  just 
time  to  kick  the  cuspidor  into  position; 
then  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  cabin 
table  and  watched  his  uninvited  guest 


When  the  paroxysm  had  passed. 
I jea tenant  Smith- Bateman  was  a  sick 
young  man.  Weak,  green,  and  palp.lat- 
ing.  he  lay  on  the  settee  and  moaned 
in  his  anguish;  his  eye*  were  closed; 
to  the  casual  observer  he  seemed  like 
one  about  to  expire  Consequently  Pop 
look  advantage  of  hi*  helpless  condition 
to  slip  the  uncorked  bottle  under  hi* 
poor  nose  once  more. 

|  "IWt!"  the  hapless  fellow  pleaded 
I  “Oh.  my  word!  What  a  horrid  stink!" 
Again  he  gasped,  choked,  and  was  off 
again.  For  live  dreadful  minutes  he 
strove  manfully  to  turn  himself  inside 
1  cut  and  only  desisted  through  sheer, 
physical  exhaustion.  He  had  sprung 
a  Irak  at  nos*,  eyee.  and  bps;  mal  de 
mer.  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  had 
him  In  its  mere  less  c'utches;  his  head 
throbbed,  he  despaired  utterly  of  sur¬ 
vival.  and  with  a  weak  moan  surren¬ 
dered  himself  to  death.  He  was  too  dis¬ 
couraged  to  draw  his  body  back  on  to 
the  e«ttcr.  with  the  result  that  a  par¬ 
ticularly  frightful  lurch  of  the  Eloi.r 
hurled  him  off  the  settee  and  left  him 
sprawling  on  the  cabin  floor. 

“Oh-o-«wi!"  he  half  aobt*d  and  lav 
there.  Pop  charitably  put  a  sofa  pif- 
,  low  under  his  head  and  left  him. 

“I  hear  the  lad  with  the  double- 
jointed  name  is  seasick."  Mr.  Snaith 
observed  maliciously,  as  Pop’s  bead  ap¬ 
peared  through  the  cabin  scuttle. 

“Oh.  no.  Just  indisposed.  Mr. 
>naith.  I  slipped  him  a  good  whiff 
from  a  bottle  of  sulphureted  hydrogen, 
which  is  probably  t4e  concentrated  ex¬ 
tract  of  all  the  dreadful  at  inks  in  the 
world." 

“Where  did  you  get  it.  air?" 

"Out  of  the  median*  chest.  The 
skipper  who  had  the  A'Joise  before  1 
fought  her  put  in  a  slock  of  it.  It’s  a 
rattling  fine  thing  to  cure  a  tropical 
Itch;  the  E lew  used  to  run  to  Manila, 
and  I  suppose  the  crew  picked  up  the 
’dobe  itch  there.  You  wet  the  itchy 
sailor  in  warm  water  and  rub  lota  of 
German  green  soap  into  his  hide;  then 
you  bathe  him  in  a  n.luton  of  thia 
stuff  and  the  little  bur  that  causes  all 
the  mischief  promptly  perishes  mis- 
rrabty.  How  are  our  brave  boys  up 
forward  T“ 

“There  are  ten  marines.  Six  of 
them  were  laid  out  on  deck  In  the  lee 
of  the  fo’castle  head  a  minute  ago.  and 
two  more  were  looking  shaky." 

“Ill  go  forward  and  attend  to  the 
recalcitrants,"  Pop  declared  “An  Eng- 
l-shman  is  such  a  solemn,  trusting  ass! 
They’ll  never  suspect  mischief  in  a 
lenevolent  codger  like  me." 

So  Pop  went  forward  and  fraternized 
Mid  sympathized  with  the  members  of 
l he  prize  crew.  The  two  weakling*  on 
deck  who  still  held  out.  Pop  wasted  no 
crrrmooy  on.  The  Eioimr.  be  knew, 
would  get  them  in  time.  He  poked  his 
head  in  the  forecastle  and  hailed  the 
four  sturdy  fellows  who.  seated  on  sea 
chests  and  stools,  defied  the  E»o..c  to 


One  idle  machine  is  costlier  than 
a  hundred  that  keep  on  working. 
The  factory  superintendent 
knows  this.  To  him  uninterrupted 
production  is  vital. 

So  he  demands  equipment  that  will  obvi¬ 
ate  shut-downs  due  to  faulty  performance. 

He  specifics  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 
for  their  utter  dependability  year  in  and 
year  out.  To  him  every  Robbins  &  Myers 
installation  is  a  veritable  production  guar¬ 
antee. 

He  knows  whatever  the  size,  whether 
1  40  or  25  horsepower,  or  whatever  the  cir¬ 
cuit —  direct  or  alternating  current,  there 
is  the  very  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  for 
the  purpose. 

I  It*  knows  that  makers  of  the  best  motor  driven 
equipment,  from  vacuum  cleaners  for  the  home 
to  drill-presses  for  the  machine  shop,  equip  their 
product  with  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  because 
of  the  high  operating  efficiency  they  insure. 


If  you  are  a  user  of  electrical  power,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  motor  driven  equipment  or  a  dealer, 
write  for  prices  and  facts  regarding  Robbins  & 
Mvers  service. 


The  Robbins  6c  Myers  Company.  Springtield.Ohio 

Thr  »UUi  Ij»;U  tl.  ’—il.  a!  fUitnt  fan,  rmt  S— J  IlMin 

Bnncbr.  in  All  Principal  Cni»s 


“Your  commanding  officer  I*  mighty 
seasick,  boys."  he  announced.  “1  wish 
a  couple  of  you  fellows  would  come  aft 
to  the  cabin  and  undress  him  and  put 
him  to  bed." 

Two  of  the  marines  promptly  stepped 
out  on  deck  and  started  aft. 

Now.  a  peculiar  thing  about  seasick¬ 
ness  is  that  it  is  catching.  One  mny 
not  fed  even  a  passing  sense  of  up¬ 
heaval;  one  may  be  quite  certain  that 
tb«-  only  thing  necessary  to  insure  com¬ 
plete  immunity  is  to  sit  quiet  and  tight, 
eat  sparingly  and  ponder  pure  thoughts 
until  familiarity  with  the  sea  has  bred 
contempt.  While  in  this  condition  of 
uncertainty,  however,  surprisingly  lit¬ 
tle  is  necessary  to  supply  the  impetus 


Hobbins  &  M^crs  Motors 


necessary  to  establish  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  matter  over  mind — and  out  of  u 
vast  experience  l’op  Bute*  knew  this. 
He  figured  that  the  sight  of  the  poor 
squawking,  mewling  devils  on  the  deck 
outside  would  start  the  stomachs  of  his 
two  victims  on  a  sympathetic  strike 
and  he  was  not  disappointed.  Prompt¬ 
ly  he  stuck  his  head  into  the  forecastle 
again. 

"Help  wanted,  boys,”  he  announced 
cheerfully.  “Your  comrades  are  with 
the  fallen.  I'll  be  durned  if  I  ever  did 
m*  such  a  weak  lot  of  navy  men.  All 
bands  are  sprawlin'  around  outside,  not 
earing  a  whoop  whether  they  live  or 
die,  and  if  I  was  you  two  boys  I’d  go 
gather  up  their  weapons  from  the  scup¬ 
per*.  They’re  not  payin’  a  bit  of  at¬ 
tention  to  anything  but  themselves.” 

The  two  survivors — a  sergeant  and 
a  young  private — stepped  out.  gathered 
up  the  arms  and  equipment  of  their 
comrade*,  and  stored  them  safely  in 
the  forecastle. 

“When  you  get  through  ’tendin'  to 
those  boy*,’’  Pop  suggested  mildly.  ”1 
do  wish  you'd  come  aft  and  take  care 
of  that  young  officer,  lie’*  sprawlin' 
in  the  middle  of  my  cabin  floor  an’ 
carryin*  on  something  scandalous.  I 
figure  he's  vour  lookout,  not  mine.” 

He  rolled  aft  and  went  into  execu¬ 
tive  aesiion  with  the  mate.  "Ten  men 
and  an  officer."  he  announced,  "and 
eight  men  and  the  officer  sick  r’n  dogs, 
That  leaves  eight  rifle-,  e  ghl  bayou -la, 
and  e'ght  pistols  stacked  up  in  the 
forecastle,  and  the  two  men  who  have 
managed  to  keep  their  sea  leg*  can’t 
take  care  of  their  officer  and  keep  thoae 
>pare  arm*  on  their  persons.  When 
they  come  aft.  Mr.  Snaith,  you  go  for¬ 
ward  and  take  all  those  weapons  and 
lock  'em  in  your  storeroom.  Then  re¬ 
port  back  here.” 


f PH E  sergeant  of  marines,  however. 
1  hesitated  to  leave  the  tools  of  Ins 
trad.-  alone  and  unprotected  in  the  fore¬ 
castle.  On  u  peaceful  merchant  ship 
•itch  a*  the  Ktomr,  and  commanded  ^i> 
she  was  by  a  kindly,  mild-mannered  old 
gentleman,  be  realized  he  could  afford 
to  be  careless,  for  it  was  not  conceivable 
that  any  evil  result  could  lie  liorn  of  u 
natural  assumption  that  the  crew  of 
the  k’loui  was  as  harmless  as  an  equal 
number  of  old  women,  Nevertheless, 
the  spirit  of  discipline  and  caution  had 
been  drilled  Into  him  too  long  to  I  e 
abandoned  now  With  hla  superior  ofli 
ccr  on  sick  report  he  was  In  rommnnd. 
and  hr  knew  that  he  should  play  safe, 
so  he  pieced  thr  other  survivor  on 
guard  over  the  arms  and  went  aft  to 
the  cabin  to  core  for  Lieutenant  Smith- 
lint ,  mini  himself. 

lie  had  his  hands  full,  for  Lieutenant 
Smith-Batrman  was  quite  hrlpliss  and 
sunk  in  abysmal  depths  of  despair.  He 
refused  to  rise  and  walk  unattended,  so 
the  sergeant  was  forced  to  set  his  nflr 
In  a  corner  and  pick  his  superior  up 
preparatory  to  carrying  him  to  his 
lerth.  While  thus  engaged  M  r.  Snoith's 
sinewy  arms  were  wrapped  around  the 
*.  'grant's  body  from  the  rear;  aimul 
taneously  Mr.  Thornton,  the  second 
mate,  possessed  himself  of  the  man's 
felt  with  the  bayonet  and  pistol.  Then 
he  performed  a  similar  service  for 
Lieutenant  Smith- Bateman,  took  the 
sergeant's  rifle,  and  disappeared  on  deck 
with  his  prizes;  whereupon  Mr.  Snaith 
released  the  sergeant  and  bade  him  be¬ 
have  himself,  which,  since  a  sergeant  of 
marines  without  his  weapons  is  no  bet- 
U-r  than  the  mate  of  u  merchant  ship, 
the  former  promptly  decided  to  do. 

’’Put  that  poor  boy  to  bed."  the  mate 
ordered,  "and  then  stay  In  this  cabin 
until  the  skipper  gives  you  permission 
to  come  on  deck.”  He  followed  thr  sec¬ 
ond  mate,  whom  he  relieved  of  the  load 
of  weapons,  with  which  he  proceeded 
boldly  to  the  forecastle. 

"Here,  bully.”  he  called  pleasantly,  "is 
another  collection  of  weapons  from  the 
fallen  Belter  take  'em  in  charge.  I'm 
sure  1  don’t  want  ’em  kick  'ng  around 
the  dick  or  the  skipper’s  cabin." 

"What!"  the  surprised  guard  ex¬ 
claimed.  "Has  Sergeant  'Ancock  col¬ 
lapsed  too?” 

"Collapsed  is  the  word.  Here;  take 
this  rifle.  I  don't  want  to  hold  it  all  day.” 


THE  guard  reached  out  carelessly  for 
the  rifle,  whereupon  Mr.  Snaith 
dropped  the  belt  and  leaped  upon  him. 
(•end  ng  him  backward  over  the  sea 
chest  upon  which  the  marine  had  been 
sitting  "Now.  then.”  the  mate  warned 
him.  “will  you  be  quiet,  or  must  I 
break  your  back  over  this  chest?” 

“Ill  l>e  quiet,"  the  helpless  prisoner 
an‘wcred.  While  Mr.  Snaith  hrld  him, 


MARCH  SO 


Mr.  Thornton  removed  his  weapons,  and 
the  prisoner  was  thereupon  propelled 
gently  out  on  deck  and  told  to  behave 
himself,  while  the  two  mates  locked  all 
of  the  pnxe  crew's  weapons  up  in  the 
mate's  storeroom;  Mr.  Snaith  double 
padlocked  the  door,  and  the  trick  was 
done. 

A  minute  later  the  jib  and  foretop. 
mast  staysail  were  run  up;  men  scram* 
bled  aloft  to  shake  out  the  upper  and 
lower  fore-topsails,  and  as  the  ElaUe. 
lifting  to  her  headsails.  started  to  pay 
off.  her  spanker  came  up  with  a  hearty 
“Heave-on!’’  the  bark  gathered  steer¬ 
age  way.  and  the  horrible  pitching 
ceased.  “Upper  main  topsails,  bullies! 
Show  a  leg!"  Pop  bawled.  “Topgal- 
lants'ls  fore  and  main  ” 


HLSTft.SJSJZ'-a  -Whether  You 

along  the  course  he  had  been  following  Come  By  Way  Of 
when  first  overhauled  by  the  cruiser. 

Then  he  Jammed  the  mainsail  on  her 
and.  a  few  minutes  later,  being  still  | 
unsatisfied,  he  called  for  the  maintop- 
mast  staysail,  and  the  old 
ramped  madly  away  through  the  mist. 

The  first  mate,  grinning  broadly, 
came  aft  Pop  looked  at  him  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye*.  "I  wonder  if  the 
old  girl  would  stand  the  royals.  Mr. 

Snaith?"  he  queried. 

“I’d  let  well  enough  alone,  sir.  if  I 
were  you.  If  it's  our  luck  to  be  over¬ 
hauled  by  another  cruiser,  th*  royals 
won't  save  us,  you  know.  Our  only  hope 
lies  in  this  fine  old  North  Sea  mist." 

‘•Whst  the  naval  Chapa  call  low  rial  - 
hility.  eh?  Well,  well  trust  in  Cod  and 
crack  on  like  the  devil." 

"Suppose  we’re  overhauled,  sir? 

What  will  they  do  to  us?" 

" Nothing-  What  can  they  do?  It’aao 
crime  for  neutrals  to  disarm  a  prise 
crew  on  the  high  seas.  Might  la  right 
in  this  case,  and  if  we  meet  more  might 
later  on.  we  lose  our  right,  that's  all.  1 
wish  you  would  have  Mr.  Thornton  and 
half  n  doten  of  the  men  gather  up  time 
seasick  guests  of  our*,  shackle  rsi  to¬ 
gether.  and  let  'em  make  themselves 
comfortable  on  the  floor  of  the  fore¬ 
castle.  We  can’t  give  them  all  the  com- 
forts  of  home,  but  at  least  well  take 
them  In  out  of  the  weather.  When  the 
lieutenant  \aata  heaving  I’ll  get  hi* 
parol*,  and  then  we  can  gtve  them  the 
freedom  of  the  ship." 

CJNDITIONS  of  low  visibility,  ao 
prevalent  In  the  North  Sea.  contin¬ 
ued.  to  the  aignal  joy  of  Pop  Hate*.  At 
night  he  ran  without  lights  and  took  hi* 
chance*;  blow  high,  he  held  on  to  hi* 
canvas ;  blow  low.  he  clapped  on  the 
topgallant  sail*  and  royals,  slipped 
through  the  cordon  of  British  cruiser*, 
thanks  to  the  prevailing  mist,  ramped 
down  through  the  Skagerrak  without 
sighting  a  single  German  warship,  and 
on  to  Cuteborg.  Here  there  wa»  con¬ 
siderable  delay,  but  eventually  he  waa 
assigned  a  berth,  and  commenced  dis¬ 
charging. 

As  soon  a*  he  saw  this  work  fairly 
under  way  Pop  descended  to  hi*  cabin 
where  the  sergeant  and  Lieutenant 
Smith-Batcman.  both  looking  and  feel¬ 
ing  decidedly  foolish,  sat  holding  an  in- 
quest. 

“As  soon  as  I'm  discharged  I’m  going 
to  tow  over  to  Christiania,  gentlemen. 

Pop  announced.  ”1  lake  it  lieutenant, 
that  neither  you  nor  any  of  your  men 
care  to  leave  the  ship  in  Sweden.  If 
you  do.  the  Swedish  Government  will 
intern  you.  of  course.  I  suggest  that 
you  stay  with  me  until  we  get  to  Chris¬ 
tiania.  and  then  111  try  to  send  you 
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floor  covering  was  selected  for  both  of  theue  great 
terminals  not  only  because  of  its  greater  attrac¬ 
tiveness  and  sanitary  Qualities,  but  principally 
because  it  is  the  ONLY  mat  that  will  stand 
tip  almost  indefinitely  under  the  ceaseless  flow 
of  heavy  traffic  that  pours  into  the  metropolis 
through  these  two  great  modern  gateways. 
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FOULING?  Sootltu  I 
at*  protected  -  sell-clrs 


rordingly.  when  Pop  hod  discharged  hi* 
cargo  of  beans,  very  much  to  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  consignee*,  who  little 
expected  to  receive  'hem.  a  lug  was 
chartered,  and  the  EhUe  taken  in  tow 
to  Christiania,  for  the  time  limit  for  de¬ 
livering  the  Efour  to  the  Erickson  Com¬ 
pany  was  a  matter  of  hour*  now.  and 
Pop  had  made  up  his  mind  to  play  safe 
nnd  not  take  chances  on  the  weather. 
At  Christiania  he  anchored  in  Ihe  road¬ 
stead.  called  upon  the  Erickson  Com¬ 
pany.  and  formally  notified  them  Oval 
the  vessel  was  in  the  harbor,  subject  to 
their  order,  following  which  he  had  the 
American  consul  cable  the  Marine  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  appris¬ 
ing  the  bonk  of  the  date  of  delivery  of 
Ihe  Eloit*.  Grudgingly  the  buyer*  ac¬ 
cepted  the  vessel  and  cabled  "op’s  bank 
to  pay  over  the  money  in  e*»row.  and. 
this  matter  attended  to.  the  .Jd  sailor 
called  on  the  British  consul  t>  apprise 
that  astounded  individual  of  the  pres- 


CRACKING?  Soolltss  Insulation  Is  multk- 
wound  mica.  Twenty  sheets  forced  Into 
one.  M*ny  limn  Ihe  strength  and  resist¬ 
ance  ol  a  porcelain,  stone  or  mica-shell. 

SHORT-  CIRCUITING?— SootSatt  P1u». 
are  built  by  a  process  that  we  alone  coated. 
Without  it  — a  gas-tight,  oil  proof  plug  can’t 
be  made.  And  gas-leak,  oe  oily  decoilU 
W  are  the  root  ol  most  spark-plug  tlla-  / 

J  $l-2Srach.  At  your  dealer  ,  or  direct 
(  Irom  us.  Write  lor  interfiling  booklet. 


Oakes  &  Dow  Co. 


ve  you i 


504  So.  PcOfU  Si. 
CHICAGO.  ILLS. 


WEAR-PROOF  MAT  CO 


/HR  FRICTION 
CRRBURLTORS 


SUSPFNDFRS 


«*ce.  aboard  the  Elotse.  of  a  Briush 
pnte  crew  from  H.  M.  S.  Dotph.n. 
aad  the  rruor  for  the  extraordinary 
situation  in  which  they  found  them- 
•dm. 

-What  punka  me.  Mr.  Consul."  Pop 
complained.  “i»  what  to  do  with  those 
poor  boy*.  The  ship  is  sold,  and  I've 
.imply  rot  to  ret  rid  of  them.  If  I  set 
them  ashore,  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment  will  intern  them,  and—" 

“If  you  will  be  kind  enourh.  Captain 
Bates,  to  put  them,  bag  and  bsggage. 
in  a  small  boat  and  deliver  them  to  the 
Norwegian  steamer  SkMladnir.  which 
sails  for  London  at  four  this  afternoon. 
I’ll  arrange  for  their  passage  and  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  sir." 

“That's  a  whack."  Pop  declared 
heartily.  “I'm  pro-Ally  myself,  you 
know,  and  I  d  hate  to  see  those  fine  fel¬ 
lows  placed  in  a  position  where  they 
would  be  unable  to  serve  their  country. 
By  the  way.  I  have  a  little  bill  against 
that  priie  crew.  I  suppose  I  may  look 
to  you  for  payment." 

"A  bill?  Pray,  what  expenses  have 
they  incurred V  the  consul  queried. 

“Board  and  lodging."  the  old  skipper 
answered  promptly.  “I  didn't  ask  them 
aboard  my  ship,  you  know,  so  I  don't  see 
why  I  should  he  stuck  for  their  hoard 
bill,  although  I'm  willing  to  make  the 
lodging  complimentary.  After  they  re¬ 
covered  from  that  first  touch  of  seasick- 
ne»s  they  developed  splendid  appetites. 

I -el  me  see."  lie  pondered,  stroking 
his  chin  the  while.  "Eleven  men  for 
twenty-seven  days,  three  square  meals 
per  diem  at  fifty  cents  per  meal— Mr. 
Consul,  those  boys  owe  me  1446.50.  and 
I  ought  to  have  154.50  extra,  to  make  it 
*..00  even,  for  teaching  Lieutenant 
Smith- Bateman  how  to  sail  a  square- 
ngged  ship.  Now.  the  nest  time  he 
overhauls  a  windjammer  and  takes 
charre  of  her  He  wont  be  at  the  mercy 
of  her  skipper  and  crew." 

“IH  not  pay  any  such  outrageous 
gouge.-'  the  consul  Glared  hotl,T^ 

“Suit  yourself  You  merely  force  me 
to  aet  your  men  ashore  and  notify  the 
Norwegian  authorities  to  lie  on  hand 
to  receive  and  intern  them.  Personally. 

I  think  you  ought  to  be  glad  to  get  , 
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rFOR  FORDS  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CARS 

Start  Easy  in  Coldest  Weather 


Air  Friction  Carburetors  use 

cheapest  grade  gas  and  even 
a  mixture  of  gas  and  coal  oil 
or  kerosene  with  heller  re¬ 
sults!  250,000 enthusiastic  uicr« 

M*n  y  our  car  immediately  while  modn 


R  DFAIJ'Jt  TOOAV 


Dependability 


ASK  US  ABOUT  OUB  JO  DAY 
TRIAL  OfTCNt 
JO\  Oil  Ut  t'H*  Wk+,w  N* 
.Np»n«f  Nspt  soamt  aites  Is 
k  Ati.oJ,  /»ee-i«r.rfr 
^  THE  AIR  FRICTION 
CARBURETOR  CO. 
tar  M.a.....  v,... 
9L.  DAYTON.  OHIO 


Automatic  protection  i-t  essential  wherever  carelessness  or  neglect 
can  result  in  danger  or  loss.  Boilers  have  safety  valves.  Far- 
tones,  sprinkler  systems.  Railroads,  block  signals. 

And  on  the  more  modern  automobile  the  Automatic  Switch 
protects  the  battery  against  drainage  hy  cutting  off  the  flow  of 
current  automatically  — when  the  motor  stops,  should  the  driver 
forget  or  neglect  to  do  so.  No  automatic  protective  mechanism 


DIALERS 
WnU  m  vim 
fm  «*t  IIC 


IMI  SAJITY  VAlVl 


your  men  back  and  no  question*  asked."  >  . 

THE  conaul  glared  at  Pop  Bate*  bala-  \V/ 

fully  for  a  minute,  then  opened  his  M 

wife  and  *>lently  paid  the  old  rascal  I  tli 

hi*  pound  of  flesh  in  good  British  aov-  I  //\\ 

e reign*.  Pop  signed  a  receipt  in  dupli-  III  \\ 

cate,  pocketed  the  cash,  and  held  out  his  \U  * 

hand  to  the  consul.  I  - 

“It's  been  a  pleasure  to  meet  you.  B| 

M*.  Consul."  hr  declared  so  hrsrtilv  I  :  2 
that  the  consul  burst  out  laughing.  HR  I 
"Egad,"  he  replied.  "If.  been  sn  ex-  ffW 

pensive  ples.ure  1..  my  government,  but 
H  serve,  us  right"  He  shook  hands.  «  \ 

and  Pop  returned  to  the  Elout.  in  a 
hired  launch,  packed  his  personal  be-  U  V  U 
Wmginrs;  paid  off  his  crew,  and  sent  >— .  A .1...! 

the  men  ashore.  Then  he  opened  the  -h*" 

mate's  storeroom,  distributed  to  the 
pnte  crew  the  weapons  they  had  parted  -.id  ...a. 

with  in  their  hclplrasneaa.  piled  them  B-  w-  ....  w 
all  into  the  launch,  and  directed  the 
boatman  to  deliver  them  to  the  SM-  TMTOHRi 

bladnir  and  then  return  to  the  Eloiie  _ 

for  him  and  his  Chinese  steward.  Very  ~  \ 

much  chopfallcn  and  ashamed,  hi*  Maj-  t-Very  I 

esty's  bully  boys  went  overside  into  _ - 

the  launch,  lieutenant  Smith.  Bateman 
siune  retaining  euffi.-ienl  courser  sr.d 
curle.y  to  say  good-by.  Pop  took  his  I  f®  ■BnQ 
hand  and  wrung  it  heartily.  |  ; '  H  *.  ,  ' 

"G--i  by.  «nn."  he  replied  feelingly.  '  JI-J 

"try  not  to  harbor  any  hard  feelings 
against  an  old  man.  And  when  you  get  £LES« 

back  to  London,  if  voa  happen  to  think  VH 
of  it,  kindly  remember  me  to  the  King." 

The  New  Way  in  France 

ANE  Deems  Taylor  has  been  scout- 
y  i»r  around  Paris.  France,  for  the  — 

New  ^  ork  "Tribune."  and  thus  reports 
on  a  sign  he  saw  in  the  subway  there  S’.J.’iH'L, 
advising  intending  passengers  against  i-'/. 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct:  1  " _ 

w3!KSi!SJS3SUta  J  S  QrM.r.ui^«os. 

to  folks  who  didn't,  it  presents  a  . 

ilronulegiea!  If  si  of  various  person*  fulfil  1*  I  li 

who  were  drunk  and  disorder! v.  to- 

gether  with  the  amounts  of  their  fines  WWl  B 

and  the  number  of  days  they  spent  at  i  IHvji  V.V."  Jr!;”"'  * 
•forced  labor.'  An  effective  sign  It  I  /ili  ill  T.nr  .1 


Every  Office  Needs 


lire,  non-gum  my  oil  to  keep  typewriters, 
tl  billing  machine*,  cash  registers  and 
e  mechanisms  in  perfect  working  order. 


is  the  right  oil  to  use. 
Instead  of  collecting 
dirt  in  the  delicate  vVg 
hearings,  a*  inferior 
oils  do.  3-in-One 
works  all  dust  and 
dirt  out.  Minimizes 
friction.  WearsA 
long.  Never  gums 
or  dries  out. 

IV y  3-in-OfH*  on  stub¬ 
born  locks.  squeaky  rr- 

volting  •*!  i  *  hiny.-b 

Prevent \  run. 

Put  a  few  drops  of  3-ro-  K-2^ 
One  on  a  damp  cloth  to 
rlcanand  poliehofficcdevks  - 
and  filingcalxnrt'.  Bung*  ^ 

back  the  "new"  look. 

Sold  at  all  *tore» — in  the 
Hand)  Oil  Can,  25c,  and 
i  n  1 0. .  25c  and  50.  bolt  lev 

FRFF*-’,'nc,‘h'":*mp,':  r*^ 

rlV“,of  3-i  n -One  Od  M| 

and  Dictionary  of  U»g*—  B 

bothwntKREEon  request.  Cj 


Should  Own 


j 


Don’t  m  good  many  of  oar  proirresaive 
towns  have  municipal  bulletin  boards? 
If  not.  why  not  institute  one  for  ju§t 
i  *oeh  lists  as  these  and  locate  it  near 
strategic  ;»quor  centers?  It  might  serve 
very  well  io  tide  things  over  until  boore 
I  **  throwr  out  of  your  town  for  good. 


OhLY  imd  *4  KX-CsMT  K 

1-WW-U-fab-UiUmSs.W. 

S  A  JlS  L^CSY.M  Sw-vwm.  h*Ma*  *.^w 


Mobilizing 


Johns-Manville 


and  converting  factory  plants.  An 
automobile  plant  or  a  gas-engine  plant 
cannot  be  converted  overnij&t  into  a 
rifle  factory  or  diverted  immediately  to 
the  production  of  some  article  essential¬ 
ly  different  from  that  for  which  its 
machinery  is  designed.  The  taka  nr 
over  of  a  factory  plant  does  provide  at 
once  a  site  and  housing  and  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  and  it  is  frequently  a 


sanly  involve  the  saving  of  time,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  preparation  for 
manufacture  is  largely  a  matter  of  cor¬ 
rect  specifications  and  drawings,  ac¬ 
curate  gauges,  jigs,  special  fixtures  and 
tools,  and  the  external  construction  of 
the  factory  building  usually  lakes  less 
time  than  the  manufacture  and  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  machinery  to  go  into  it. 

"Most  of  the  talk  about  'convening* 
factories  is  utter  nonsense,"  snorted 
one  man  who  had  had  some  painful  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  idea  in  the  past  two 
years. 

Still,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  American  manufacturers  enjoy 
their  reputation  for  speed  and  driving 
power  without  deserving  it-  Miracles 
have  been  performed  again  and  again 
in  our  shops  since  August,  1914. 

There  was  a  strip  of  land  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  which  nfty-thrre  dwelling 
houses  stood  on  the  first  of  last  April; 
on  the  first  of  August  that  same  land 
was  occupied  by  an  eight-story  con¬ 
crete  building,  one  floor  of  which  was 
already  equipped  for  turning  out  shells, 
and  early  in  October  munition  ma¬ 
chinery  had  been  installed  in  the  entire 
building  and  production  was  mounting 
toward  capacity. 

Speed  Miracle a 

HKRK  is  another  example:  One  of 
the  locomotive  factories  of  America 
turns  out  thrtw  locomotives  per  day 
Ita  working  schedule  on  an  individual 
locomotive,  from  the  dav  when  the 
draftsman  first  takes  up  hie  pen  until 
the  hour  when  the  last  touch  of  paint 
goes  on.  is  twelve  weeks;  but  last  au¬ 
tumn  the  concern  booked  an  order  for 
railroad  engines  of  a  special  design  for 
a  foreign  government.  The  order  seas 
dated  August  I*,  and  in  six  weeks  de¬ 
liveries  began,  the  schedule  time  being 
cut  exactly  in  half.  On  October  3  a 
second  order  for  330  locomotives  was 
placed  by  the  same  government  to  be 
delivered  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  per 
week,  ami  this  time  deliveries  begn" 
within  four  weeks;  a  third  order  was 
placed  for  one  hundred  locomotives  to 
be  delivered  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per 
Week,  and  once  more  the  deliveries  be¬ 
gan  within  four  weeks.  The  schedule 
time  of  erection  was  cut  200  per  cent, 
and  dtliveriee  pushed  26  per  cent  above 
the  factory’s  claimed  capacity.  It  may 
be  a  matter  of  incidental  intercut  to 
readers  to  know  that  of  the  400  locomo¬ 
tives  so  far  shipped  on  this  order,  all 
of  which  have  crosaed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  none  have  been  lost  at  sew. 

In  the  way  of  rapidity  of  increasr  in 
rapacity  and  productive  outturn,  the 
work  of  the  I  Hi  pools  probably  looks 
most  spectacular.  Their  capacity  in 
October.  1914.  was  around  IO.OUO.OtW 


The  industrial  record 
of  J  M  Asbestos  Brake 
Lining  amply  guaran¬ 
tees  it  for  your  motor¬ 
car  brakes. 


of  an 

"Occasion” 

is  never  endangered  if  you 
have  had  the  good  taste  to 
install 


Buill  for  the  Motor  Car  from  a  Quar¬ 
ter  Century's  Industrial  Experience 
lkffOST  bisks  linings  ale  ashestow-  but  J-M 


SILENT  CLOSET 


So  fiilrntlv  perfect  in  operation  in 
the  Si»WH*rlo  1 1  wit  it  cannot  l>c 
hruni  outMile  the  bathroom. 
Built  on  the  m«Mt  sanitary  winri|ilr« 
of  i  hiniivilridrflanil  gUiol  m>  lival  mu  I 
Will  ""t  titan  to  iu  nrtM  A  •tump 
rli.th  removes  any  trace  of  dirt. 

The  Mmr  ••  true  of  our  bathtubs  lav* 
lnrir«  iiittl  other  {iltimhing  rinmU.  Y«»ur 
entire  iibimhiofi  nhnubl  U  of  allclay 
materials  Y OU  will  fuel  them  ultimairly 
rmnnmiml,  itrvl  the  r«i*t  of  installation 
ami  Id  tin*  KMtnr  a*  on  tho  rbran- 

r-t.  Tint  "Star  ami  i  Hrrlr"  tradr-mark 
••  ywiT  MtMiriiH  c  of  the  l»r«t. 

WeUa  fa*  It, -Ala.  A  if,  .  "JUflfcwM 


ir|oi  and 

a  brake 

obtainable 
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Branches  in  SS  Large  Cities 


The  Trenton  Pottrriew  (!o. 
TNiaroN,  axw  jxasxv.  u.  a.  a. 
w«tr.  I... -•  >s.n  rf  n~  sucks 


■BRBV  We  Offer  SI.DOO.OO  Wvf  AXn 

kCni.py  <’«•»•  f<»r  «  Birrs  piece  nmnO 

California  In  W 

AI-.  I\w  «  I.-  •  T.-|4.lo.  U  |1S  Sim  Oi 
Mi  l<ai  »»<.."  m  iW  |i*k9s  »n  A  <  ••  till'  KiW  SMD  I*SI  lluninr 

A  («.  mm  l»1  «rr«t  br»4  fHGOt  (r«  a  (  aldt^ti  ft*  pUrr  Mitlrd  “  J  SO",  fff..  flf. 

We  Buy  All  Rare  Coins  and  Bills 

of  All  Countries  Up  to  1912 

«f  <  «4Wrt'*«  }tr«v>W  •Hn  Kur  r o*n»  lot  krrp%akt«  and  to? 
•  f  "41**  Uif  all  liivh  if  i atf  to  «tip{4?  1K»  ilfp  Mill. 

90  00  e»«k  1m  c.rla.m  data*  U.  S  IS  9l09.Cn 

•u  el  OtWf  lice  os  IC1  <•  »*h  mini  tnsrk  S**:  lMOIIIor  a  4»ntr  of  IAU 
•m  a,u»  .a  v  t.i  $***><•«  h*if.i.s:».  *A  M'S.  «»«»*»•;  fl09.cn 

of  f**  N  tnin«;  £<(*  lor  *« Id  dolljrof  1*?0  S  »mnl ;  SJW.U)  for  ml«S 
M  «*s  0»  f«f  Sytnff  rarlt  mrt*  <4  l*H» 

P0tr*«fc  U  •.me  of  i hr  *4-1  Urc*  <  ••|i|*rr  <  o»*S  «»  l«f7S 00  In*  rrrlam 

k  t»  ^0«  tmth  U  i  c  »»B««  a«^*Tl  rod  «l  H9  to  I*J?  WV  in  ui  lofl.M 

I««lr  |»err« ;  ui-b  PCPfidi  lof  (MH-n  V  Aivl  many  nirkrU. 

Hdk*  **•!  •tillar •  aaew  mb  c.rroUlsoca  :«wr  tnaf«4  tilth  C**h  Of  eillttmt* 

*•*  frw  jutl  to  fire  you  an  idea  of  tho  hundrods  of  rare 
of  all  CMfrtrioa  and  t|H  for  which  wa  pay  cash  premiums. 
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While  Rose 
IfycerineSoap 


month,  it  ia  now  30,000.000  pounds  per  j 
month,  or  three  time*  as  much  in  a 
monjh  as  It  had  been  in  a  year. 

But  now.  with  this  much  of  the  j 
ground  cleared,  and  the  place  of  the  | 
time  element  in  the  mobilixation  of 
American  resources  put  clearly  before 
the  render’s  mind,  we  may  turn  to  that 
real  campaign  of  industrial  prepared-  | 
ness  whicD.  still  in  its  infancy,  is  never¬ 
theless  big  with  the  promise  of  stupen¬ 
dous  achievement.  The  skirmish  line  of  ( 
progress  here  Is  represented  by  certain 
individual  groups  of  pal  riots  begin¬ 
ning  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  largely  upon  their  own  initia¬ 
tive.  to  organize  for  war  that  particular 
brunch  of  science  or  industry  with 
which  they  were  most  familiar  Out  of 
these  sporadic  efforts  is  now  growing  a 
work  and  an  organization  that  may 
well  prove  the  fullest  answer  to  the 
hope  and  faith  of  the  individual  citizen 
in  the  greatness  and  the  adaptahility 
of  his  country’s  riches  for  purposes  of 
defense. 

To  illustrate;  Some  time  ago  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  American  Physicians  for 
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lot  Mr  Quote  You  »  Special  Price 
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Send  Now  4c  (in  stam 
Our  Large  Illustrated 
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The  Numismatic  Bank  of  Tex 

B  Mm  Mc41.  Manager 

—  . _ _  Fort  Worth  Trout* 


th«  pn*idenu  of  five  leading 
oncictic*.  Thin  committee  is 
busyin*  itself  to  collect  t  le  hai 
(Continued  on  po  ,r  3*) 


When  you  think  of  Asbestos 
you  think  of  Johns-Manville 


for  This  One  Coin 


TN  THE  little  village  of  St.  Die.  in  France. 
J.  stands  the  large  cotton-mill  of  Jules 
Marchal  &  Co.  Everywhere  about  it  are 
burned  and  gutted  ruins,  the  prey  of  the  in¬ 
vaders.  But  the  Marchal  Mill  still  stands 
intact,  saved  from  the  fires  of  war,  a  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  science  of  peace! 

Thrice  the  trained  incendiary  squads  of 
the  invading  army  tried  to  burn  it.  and 
thrice  they  failed. 

*  At  one  attempt  125  bales  of  cotton  were 
opened,  soaked  with  kerosene,  and  the  torch 
applied.  But  the  mill  did  not  burn.  It  stood 
as  though  some  magic  wand  protected  it 
from  fire.  It  was  the  magic  of  science — of 
Grinnells. 

The  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler  System 
worked  as  it  always  works.  Quickly  and 
surely  the  fusible  heads  melted,  snapped  open 
and  sprayed  torrents  of  water  upon  the  on- 
rushing  tlames.  The  fire  hissed,  died  and 
went  out! 

German  war  efficiency  thus  failed  before 


the  mechanical  efficiency  that  an  American. 
Frederick  Grinnell.  applied  to  fire-fighting 
—failed  before  the  kind  of  protection  that 
American  business  men  use  to  safeguard 
industrial  enterprises  worth  thousands  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Other  buildings  nearby,  owned  by  the 
same  French  firm,  did  not  have  Grinnells. 
They  were  burned  to  the  ground. 

Of  their  Grinnell-protected  factory,  the 
owners  say: 

"Our  works  have  been  preserved,  thanks 
to  the  extinguishers  which  functioned  per¬ 
fectly.  It  is  certain  that  without  your  equip¬ 
ment  our  works  would  have  been  completely 
destroyed.” 

What  Happened  in  South  Africa 

MAY  ",  1915,  in  Capetown  and  Johannes¬ 
burg.  South  Africa.  English  rioters 
were  firing  building  after  building  owned  by 
Germans.  The  police  were  powerless;  the 
fire  brigades  were  helpless,  their  hose  was 
cut;  scores  of  fires  were  blazing;  incendia¬ 
rism  ran  riot. 


The  hardware  store  of  Koch  &  Dixie  on 
Burg  Street.  Capetown,  whs  fired  at  seven 
different  points.  In  a  twinkling  twenty-one 
Grinnell  Sprinklers  opened  and  seven  fires 
were  out. 

At  Port  Elizabeth  six  fires  were  kindled  in 
a  sawmill.  Fifteen  Grinnells  opened  and  six 
fires  were  out. 

In  Johannesburg,  in  Frenkel  &  Company's 
building,  the  rioters  built  up  five  stacks  of  in¬ 
flammable  material,  poured  kerosene  over 
them  and  simultaneously  applied  the  torch. 
Five  fires  started  to  burn  fiercely.  But  five 
Grinnells.  one  to  each  fire,  opened,  and 
Frenkel  &  Company  were  saved. 

And  so  in  far-off  South  Africa,  as  well  as 
in  France,  stand  monuments  of  preparedness 
amidst  the  ruins  of  iinpreparedness. 

Out  of  a  great  cataclysm -emerges  a  prin¬ 
ciple — this  fundamental  principle:  Fire  trill 
put  itself  out  automatical!)/. 

From  the  technical  standpoint  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  any  of  these  facts. 


Tin-  wonderful  story  of  the  war  fir»v» 
briefly  sketched  above,  together  with  illun- 
1  ration",  is  told  in  "The  Sprinkler  Bulletin,’' 
published  in  London.  We  have  a  limited 
numlier  of  copies  and  will  furnish  them 
gratia  to  buaincaa  men  applying  on  their 
business  letterheads  only. 


Grinnell  Sprinklers  have  balked  incendiaries 
many  times  right  here  in  the  United  States, 
confining  the  damage  to  an  insignificant 
amount,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  notice 
of  the  danger  by  ringing  the  alarm-bell. 

How  to  Meature  Your  Fire-Danger 

A  fire-bug  is  to  be  feared  much  less  than 
a  hundred  and  one  innocent-looking  fire- 
starters  to  be  found  in  any  building.  He  is 
less  dangerous,  for  instance,  than  an  electric 
wire  or  a  suit  of  greasy  working  clothes  in 
a  closet. 

Experts  who  catalog  fire-dangers  find  they 
literally  number  in  the  hundreds.  A  business 
man  cannot  size  up  his  fire-danger  for  him¬ 
self.  but  in  his  insurance  rate  he  has  a  per¬ 
fect  measurement  of  how  great  the  danger  is. 

There  is  only  one  way  known  at  present  to 
go  after  fire-danger  on  a  wholesale  basis,  and 
bring  down  the  insurance  rate  immediately  in 
a  wholesale  way.  Over  the  whole  ruin-breed¬ 
ing  lot  put  a  system  of  Grinnell  Automatic 
Sprinklers,  the  untiring  mechanical  watch¬ 
men. 

Your  rate  will  drop  from  40"  to  90"  as 
soon  as  Grinnells  are  installed.  The  pre¬ 
mium  saving  will,  of  course,  go  far  toward 
paying  for  the  equipment.  Frequently  the 
protection  pays  for  itself  in  a  few  years. 

Protection  Plat  Cheap  Iniurance 

Are  you  looking  only  for  cheap  insurance, 
or  are  you  seeking  above  everything  else  to 
avoid  interruption  to  your  thriving  business? 


If  unprotected  by  automatic  sprinklers  you 
chance  a  big  fire.  You  may  think  your  losses 
will  bo  covered  by  insurance.  But  will  they? 
With  the  insurance  money  you  collect  you  will 
l»e  able  to  have  the  ruins  cleared  away,  buy 
building  materials,  buy  new  machines,  buy 
new  raw  materials  with  which  to  reestablish 
your  business ;  but  you  will  have  no  insurance 
money  to  repay  the  very  serious  losses  caused 
by  the  interruption  of  your  business,  losses 
such  as  orders  unfilled,  important  customers 
gone  elsewhere,  idle  time  of  a  sales  force,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  nerves  and  worry  and 
troubles  involved. 

When  your  turn  comes  to  have  a  big  fire, 
are  you  likely  to  pay  dividends  that  year? 

The  function  of  Grinnell  Sprinklers  is  to 
"Keep  Your  Going  Business  Chung."  Fires 
can  start  under  sprinklers,  but  they  can’t 
spread.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  your  fire- 
alarm  will  ring  just  as  often.  -If  your  in¬ 
dustry  is  metal-working,  for  example,  the 
average  loss  per  fire  will  be  $334  instead  of 
$31,000.  which  is  the  average  for  unsprin- 
klered  metal-workers. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  send  you  a  Questional  re 
which  your  bookkeeper  can  answer  and.  with 
your  answer  before  us,  we  can  tell  you  in  a 
general  way  what  the  sprinklers  will  do  for 
you. 

By  the  way:  the  Grinnell  Sprinkler  is  the 
oldest  and  best  known :  it  protects  more  prop¬ 
erty  than  all  other  kinds  put  together. 

Write — now — to  the  General  Fire  Extin¬ 
guisher  Company.  272  West  Exchange  Street. 
Providence.  R.  I. 


The  above-mentioned  Bulletin  does  not 
contain  the  letter  from  Jules  Marchal  &  Co., 
from  which  we  obtained  the  information 
about  the  fires  in  their  cotton-mill.  We  are 
therefore  reproducing  it  just  as  it  came  to  us. 


Lctlrr  ilc  McMsicur h  Juice  Marchal  &  Cic., 
Filatures  tie  St~Dir  ( Voegee) 

Lsirs  de  (’invasion,  le  29  aout  1914,  les  al- 
lemands  ont  mis  le  feu  a  notre  filature  dc  la 
Bolle  a  plusieurs  reprises,  et  chaque  fois  les 
Gkinnells  ont  tres  bien  fonctionne  et  1’in- 
cendie  a  414  arret*  des  le  debut. 

La  premiere  fois.  les  allemnnds  avaient  ar- 
rose  avec  de  l’essence  les  melanges  de  coton 
et  mis  le  feu.  il  y  a  eu  de  suite  un  brasier  in¬ 
tense.  tous  les  appa roils  du  local  ont  fonc- 
tionn*  et  le  feu  a  immediatement  et*  etouffc 
(il  y  avail  environ  125  balles  de  coton  ou- 
vertex) :  nous  avons  remis  de  nouvelles  totes 
aux  Grinn»:i.i.s  qui  ont  refonctionne  a  une 
deuxieme  tentative,  et  il  en  a  ete  de  memo 
chaque  fois. 

En  resume  nos  magasins,  qui  n’*taient 
pas  munis  d’extincteurs  GRINNELL.  ont  *t* 
brules  par  les  allemands;  nos  usines  ont  *t* 
preserves  grace  aux  extincteurs  qui  ont 
fonctionne  d'une  fa^on  parfaite.  II  est  cer¬ 
tain  que,  sans  vos  appareils,  nos  usines 
auraient  ete  completement  detruites. 

Agrvez.  Messieurs,  nos  sinceres  salutations. 

Sign*:  JULES  MARCHAL  &  CIE. 

St-Die  (Vosges),  le  10  Fevrier,  1916. 
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>.  :t re-w*  of  all  Am.-n.-n  physician*, 
nurse*.  and  hospital  worker  who  have 
had  oxptnrr.ee  in  ihe  European  War.  It 
ha*  secured  the  «nlten  record*  and  oh- 
wrration*  of  many  of  these,  and  i* 
gathering  into  its  Wes  accurate  memo¬ 
randa  of  the  methods  employed  and 

•  son*  learned  in  transportation  of  the 
di-abled.  treatment  of  wounds  and  han- 
■  ling  of  convalescents;  in  fact,  aims  to 
ac-piire  for  itself  data  covering  the 

•  foie  held  of  experience  of  the  medical 
staffs  of  foreign  government*.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  overvalue  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  committee's  work  in 
case  oar  own  people  have  to  meet  war 
conditions,  or  to  estimate  the  live*  that 
will  he  saved  or  the  sufferings  avoided 
thereby.  Other  activities  are  also 
under  way  with  these  foresighted  phy- 
-  -ans;  one  is  a  plan  for  standardizing 
-urgical  instruments,  another  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  an  arrangement  with  the 
deans  of  ninety  medical  colleges  by 
which  military  medical  technical  tinin- 
ing  will  he  taught  in  their  curriculums. 

This  committee  of  physicians,  at  first 
working  independently,  has  now  hern 
gathered  into  what  promises  to  lie  the 


NORRIS 


PISTOIS  RINGS 


lo  enjoy  perfect  motor  service  get 
McQuay- Norris  Vx-=W~-  Piston  Rings 
Iwtauso  they  conform  exactly  lo  ihe 
cyclindcr  Iwrr  anil  exert  absolutely  ctjual 
pressure  all  uround  Yet  this  pressure  is 
»o  delicate  as  not  to  cause  undue  friction 
or  cylinder  wear. 

'Ihe  perfect  fit  of  every  nng  is  insured  by 
the  micrometer  manufacturing  methods, 
which  insure  dimension*  to  within  one- 
ilmusandth  of  an  inch.  The  only  piston 
ring*  obtainable  in  such  a  wide  range  of 
stock  si/e*  that  the  garage  or  repair  man 
can  fit  voor  motor  immediately,  whatever 
the  make  or  the  model.  Over-sizes  in  all 
widths  and  diameters  in  stuck. 

Dun'l  take  chances  with  |*«irl>  designed 
and  cheaply  manufar lured  piston  rings. 
Use  only  Genuinr  VifisW—  Ring*.  Made 
only  by  the  McQuay-Norn*  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.  the  inventors.  Known  by  no 


c.-.m,wi"n  consisting  of  Chairman 
H"lli.  Godfrey,  efficiency  engineer  snd 
••Mi  fie  research  expert;  Samuel 
<•  mpers.  labor  leader:  Daniel  Willard, 
railroad  executive;  Bernard  Baruch, 
financier;  Howard  E.  Coffin.  Industrial 
engineer;  Julius  Rnaenwald,  Chicago 
merchant,  and  Hr.  Franklin  Martin,  a 
>  Imr  spirit  In  the  physicians*  com- 
rr  -tee  already  referred  to.  This  cm- 
m  sion  la  too  young  to  have  produced 
r.  ill*,  but  It  is  in  session  in  Washing- 
t.m  as  these  lines  are  being  written,  and 
it-  possibilities  are  great. 

The  .Naval  Consulting  Board  I.  frank- 


ng  Board  It  frank¬ 
ly  an  effort  to  mobilise  brains,  and  ap- 
I-  »rs  to  have  had  ita  inception  in  the 
f  *d  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
T-o  years  ago  Mr.  Daniels  saw  the 
eol  for  linking  up  with  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  country,  reasoning  that 
m-t  of  the  Important  intentions  for 
-r  at  sea  sprang  not  from  the  navy 
it- If  but  from  the  minds  of  ingenious 
laymen;  a*,  for  instance,  the  submarine, 
t> .  monitor  and  the  aeroplane,  to  go  no 
further.  He  therefore  asked  Thomas 
\  Edison  to  act  as  rhairmsn  of  such  a 
rd  and  requested  eleven  leading 
scientific  societies  to  elect  two  of  their 
n  "i bees  to  such  a  committee  This 
n  *  *  nod.  while  making  the  committee  ex- 
trv-oely  representative,  necessarily  en- 
filed  delays,  and  the  Naval  Consulting 
n-rd  is  having  its  first  official  meet- 
,•*  in  New  York  City  as  this  article 
t-i  preparation.  Its  roster,  as  might 
be  i  xpeeted.  is  a  strikingly  brilliant  one. 
and  insures  the  country's  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  highest  technical  advice 
•>'  tninable;  although,  quite  unfortunate¬ 
ly.  this  does  not  insure  the  Govern- 
"-..'•fs  taking  the  advice  when  it  gets 
it.  Nevertheless  the  experts,  with  the 
-*•'  <W  members  of  their  teehnical  so¬ 
on  r*  behind  them,  are  mohiliied  and 
wil  ng;  and  great  comfort  must  be  ex¬ 
tra,  ted  from  the  fact  that  these  are 
the  men  who  know  about  oil*,  about 

pi- re*,  about  electricity  in  all  branches, 
at  it  chemistry  in  the  innumerable 
ramifications  of  that  science  which  may 
!“*  employed  to  meet  the  country's  need 
in  war— in  short,  they  are  the  men  who 
Vo.  *  the  ultimate  word  about  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  science  to  industry. 

Rraco,  Mr.  Coffin  f 

Q'  lTE  the  lustiest  child  of  the  Naval 
Consulting  Board,  however,  and  one 
that  managed  to  get  born  long  before 
the  hoard  itself  was  officially  organised. 
:*  the  Industrial  Preparedness  Com¬ 
mittee.  Howard  E  Coffin  chairman. 
Cof  n  is  a  young  man  of  practical  mind 
and  pleasing  personality,  bubbline  un- 
selfih  enthusiasm,  and  possessed  of  a 
Vage  capacity  for  work.  Recognized  as 
one  of  the  foremost  automobile  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  country,  he  has  capitalized 
**>»  High  standing  and  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  render  quickly  a  Prodigious 
service  looking  to  the  mobilization  of 
the  industries  of  the  United  States. 


Me  Quay -Norris  Mia.  Co..  St  Louis.  U.S.  A 


— and  if  you 
own  a  FORD 

They  reduce 


-put  in  a  set  of  LYniTE;,PlSTOnS 
McQUAY- NORRIslL^E^  PISTON  RINGS. 


The  genuine  is  packed  this  t 
way  for  your  protection 


When  you  overhaul 
install  the  genuine 


Ihe  lira.  Uiing  tin.-  commit Uv  had  •< 
do  was  to  find  out  what  the  Industrie* 
of  the  country  actually  were,  who 
owned  them,  where  they  were  situated, 
material  used,  labor  employed,  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  existing,  and  all  the 
important  details’  of  manufacturing 
conditions.  This  information  is  now  in 
hand  for  27,000  separate  unit*  of 
industry  in  the  United  States,  ami 
has  made  it  possible  to  determine  in  * 
general  way  just  what  factories  are  in 
a  position  to  be  more  useful  to  the 
United  States  in  the  manufacture  of 
material  needed  in  time  of  war. 

With  this  information  in  hand,  and 
while  it  was  being  gathered,  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Preparedness  Committee  was 
entering  upon  a  vast  campaign  of  edu¬ 
cation,  which  involved  three  important 
principles.  The  first  ha*  to  do  with 
location  of  plants.  While  nbvioudy 
most  of  the  adaptable  plant*  are  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  Mr.  Coffin  laid  it 
down  a*  axiomatic  that  strategy  re¬ 
quired  the  future  development  of  al! 
Government  supply  factories  away  from 
the  borders  of  the  country— that  is,  in 
the  intramountain  region,  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  and  cust  of  the  Rookie*,  and 
also  safely  distant  from  the  north  and 
south  borders. 

TremendouM  TriHen 

BEINf;  a  very  practical  man,  Mr. 

td.mn  aUo  rocngnikrd.  chat  within 
thia  safe  territory  the  operation  mu»l 
b©  a*  widely  scattered  n«  possible  fur 
political  reason#  that  are  fairly  obviou* 
However,  the  ntroke  of  original 
Kt-niua  in  the  Coffin  programme  in  what 
an  known  an  the  "educational  order." 
All  manufacturern  on  thin  mde  of  the 
Atlantic  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
learning  how  to  meet  many  minute  dr- 
tailn  of  war-order  nprcirtcationn.  Thl* 
wan  due  in  a  large  measure  aimply  to 
lack  of  experience  with  thin  kind  of 
trade.  Mr.  Coffin's  nroponal  in  that 
thin  Government  "hull  begin  now  to 
train,  manufacturern  through  an  edu¬ 
cational  order.  By  thin  in  meant  a 
nmall  order  for  supplies  of  a  certain 
kind— thorn  or  gan  mankn  or  shirt#  or 
any  other  of  the  material#  required  l.y 
army  or  navy-to  he  placed  annually 
with  the  different  manufacturern  who 
would  In*  expected  in  emergency  to  pro- 
dun*  them  in  large  numhew.  Ily  thin 
mean*  the  firm  acquire*  drawing*,  pat- 
ternn.  and  typen  of  machinery,  learn# 
junt  what  raw  material#  munt  lie  had 
and  where  the  nource  of  nupnly  in.  and 
acquire#  a  limited  hut  trained  organixa- 
Hon.  which  known  junt  what  procenne* 
munt  be  followed,  what  nort  of  msprc- 
Hon  munt  I*  panned,  and  how  the  good# 
munt  he  packed  and  nhipped.  The  more 
one  known  about  manufacturing  prob- 
Jrmn  the  more  valuable  thin  idea  in  neen 
to  be  It  depend#  for  ita  working  out, 
of  courne.  upon  Government  adoption 
and  congronnional  appropriation.  Al- 
ready  the  navy  han  necured  nnme  legm- 
lation  which  provide#  for  It.  and  the 
army,  I  underntand.  in  to  do  the  name. 

Another  puxxle  upon  which  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Induntrinl  Prcparedne##  in  at 
work  in  that  of  ntandurdiiatinn  of  part-. 
Thin  problem  in  cnormou#.  hut  one  that 
munt  be  met  if  the  factorien  of  America 
are  to  make  their  product#  facilely 
mold  1 1  table.  To  illuntrate:  one  of  the 
Allied  nation#  bought  n  connignment 
of  truck#  from  an  American  manu¬ 
facturer.  and  three  month#  later  placed 
a  large  order  for  part#,  but  in  the 
meantime  thi#  concern  had  altered  its 
practice  in  the  nhnpe  and  niie  of  **mc 
of  these  part#.  In  connequrnce.  when 
the  part#  got  to  the  field  of  nervice 
they  were  unavailable  and  long  linen 
of  autotruck#  ntood  empty  and  useless 
It  wa#  the  old  ntory:  for  want  of  the 
nail  the  nhoe  wa#  lont,  and  for  want  of 
the  nhoe  the  borne,  etc.  Nol»ody  know* 
how  many  live#  those  ill-fitting  part# 
cost,  or  what  defeat  or  victory  turned 
upon  their  failure;  but  the  lesv.n  in 
clear.  How  much  more  important  if 
standardization  can  even  be  earned  to 
certain  nart#  of  automobile#  of  all 
makes.  Suppose  that  for  the  forging* 
upon  all  iU  trucks,  for  instance,  the 
Ciovcmment  itnelf  make#  the  die#  and 
distribute*  them  to  the  manufacturer#. 
The  possibilities  for  increased  praett. 
cability  are  immediately  seen. 

Yet  another  feature  to  which  thin  in¬ 
defatigable  Committee  on  Industrial 
Preparedness  i#  addressing  itnelf  is  the 
creation  of  an  Industrial  Reserve.  Bv 
this  is  meant  a  muster  roll  of  the  skill*! 
workmen  In  every  factory  who  in  time 
of  war  can  better  serve  their  country 
at  the  lathe  or  bench  or  press  than  in 
the  battle  line.  Thene  men  are  to  be 
regularly  enlisted  as  defenders  of  th; 
f Continued  on  page  40) 
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Equal  in  t»rfo,man 
fooosonal  mac 
S 1000.00 


Will  Get 

YOU! 


See  what  a  famous  young  inventor  has  done !  He  has 
turned  the  world  of  photography  topsy-turvy!  No  more 
dead,  still  pictures  for  you.  Now  you  can  make 
motion  pictures  -pictures  that  pulsate  with  the  action 

■  ■•t  r  a  .  r  m  %  la  ■ 


CAMERA 

Easier  than  a  snapshot  ?  YES!  No  focusing  no  adjustments. 
Sight  your  object  in  the  finder  then  turn  the  crank.  Movette 
has  got  it  for  you  -  for  all  time  any  lime. 

The  scene  is  yours.  You  can  make  it  re-live  itself  all  over  again— 
in  clear  cut,  true-to-life  action  pictures  neat  week,  next  year— 
yes,  twenty  year*  from  now! 

Sea  tha  lluktaf.daafM  uWl*  of  Bab*  — ■»  irawn  la  Mnkoarf  or  wonuniHwJ !  Ra.law 
Iba  «lo.~»M  da*.  at  childhood!  !W*  latha.  and  Malhar  in  almo.l  flo .h  and  blood  rssIMyl 
Aad  Oaab  ml  St  Moj.it.  la  so  ..mpl.  «,  -foolproof  -a  <h.ld  can  oparats  H.  It*.  tha 

M«*aM.  lab..  SO  tool  ad  Mlian*HlaiHlw  ft  AO  ~,ual  to  two  aanula.  of  tha  ba.t  p.ol.. 

Um.  S.t—  band  rad  uup^Mi  ,n  all  aiar.  ana  a.rf.cf;  32  lor  3c— anyona  of  which 
caa  ba  far  2S«  Saad  lha  coopon  far  fall  d.ta.l.  of  thi.  na...t,<a.<  matin,  .port. 

Movette  Camera  Corporation 


Dealer  Sells  It  — 
ou  Can  Buy  It  Everywhere! 


ton.  RaoUfrr.  N.  Y.  '  “ 

frruM  m  ««-ifr  W.U  you  tindiy  wa 1  mr  /„. 
’uxioalio.  SiavtUt  iMootnx  RcforrCam.ro  .hi'/ 
tool,.  ■  Tho  Saonttfr  H  ondo,  of  Il'  -FREE 


Guarantee 
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difficulties  over  patent*,  and  Mr.  Coffin 
has  alio  found  tune  to  devote  much  at¬ 
tention  to  Uu»  subject  with  a  vie*  to 
getting  it  in  such  shape  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  not  interfere  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  necessities. 

Perhaps  the  last  thing  to  be  said 
just  now  about  this  Committee  on  In¬ 
dustrial  Preparedness.  which  so  far  is 
bigger  in  practical  results  than  the 
organization  which  brought  it  into 
existence,  is  that  it  is  about  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Naval  Consulting 
Board  to  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense.  where  it  more  properly  belongs. 

However,  industrial  preparedness  re¬ 
quires  not  only  a  mobilization  of  the 
resources  we  have,  but  of  those  we 
haven’t.  Some  of  these  latter  are  so 
important  that  without  them  we  could 
not  make  war  at  all.  For  instance: 
with  all  our  metalliferous  abundance 
we  are  dependent  upon  Canada  for 
practically  our  entire  supply  of  nickel 
ore.  Our  antimony,  so  much  used  in 
making  alloys,  comes  from  China.  All 
the  vast  supply  of  nitrates  absolutely 

production  is  drawn  from  Chile.  If 
at  war  with  Great  BriUin.  we  should 
be  without  nickel:  if  at  war  with 
Japan,  we  might  kiss  antimony  and 
nitrates  good-by  for  a  season,  along 
with  some  of  our  island  possesions 

Another  of  the  nonexistent  nrces- 
•itiee  Is  optical  giaas.  The  modern 
conditions  of  warfare  have  immensely 
increased  the  demand  for  telescopra, 
binoculars,  periscopes,  and  range 
Anders,  until  it  seems  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  can  hardly  go  farther  without 
giving  a  lorgnette  to  every  private 
soldier.  And  this  is  not  a  fad.  It  ia 
the  sternest  of  necessities.  Yet  this 
country  does  not  produce  optical  glass 
of  the  Arst  grade  in  commercial  quan¬ 
tity.  If  we  should  be  called  upon  sud¬ 
denly  to  put  an  extra  half  million  men 
in  the  Add.  it  would  be  practically  a 
blind  army,  until  the  necessary  time 
could  elapse  for  American  inventive 
genius  to  create  raw  material  and  de¬ 
vise  processes  of  lens  manufacture. 

Aside  from  the  necessary  commod¬ 
ities  we  do  not  possess,  at  least  one  that 
ia  absolutely  invaluable  Ilea  exposed  to 


A  man  that  toon 
kiddin  an"  dogi  an’ 
good  tobacco  may 
not  be  a  taint,  but¬ 
t’ll  take  a  chance  on 
him.  /(. 


And  What  Is  Good  Tobacco? 

That  may  be  largely  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  how  does  this  strike  you? 

A  cool,  slow-burning  tobacco.  A 
tobacco  mild  enough  to  be  smoked 
pipeful  after  pipeful,  yet  not  “taste¬ 
lessly"  mild.  A  tobacco  smooth  and 
mellou). 

Well,  that  is  VELVET. 

To  begin  with,  VELVET  is  the  choicest 
tobacco  from  Kentucky.  And  pipe  smokers 
of  long  standing  agree  that  Kentucky  tobacco 

pipe  smoking  qualities 


same  kind  of  guerrilla  warfare  against 
an  army. 

Submarine  warfare  ns  conducted  ia 
on  n  par  with  m*ti  out  of  uniform 
poisoning  the  wells  behind  the  enemy's 
line.  Carried  to  iU  logical  conclusion, 
it  would  mean  the  destruction  of  nil 
shipping,  making  trade  among  the 
maritime  nations  impossible.  Applied 
to  the  land,  it  would  mean  the  torch  to 
all  cities  and  bouses  and  the  practice  of 
homicide  until  the  world  was  an  unin¬ 
habited  desert.  Germany  palliates  it 
with  a  system  of  diplomacy  which  slaps 
us  in  the  face  and  then  says:  "We  will 
not  let  you  keep  out  of  war  if  you  strike 
back — were  is  a  honey  poultice."  The 
llrttltehlamti.  which  the  Three  sent  over 
last  summer,  and  the  torpedoing  of 
ships  off  our  own  coast,  were  a  part  of 
the  system.  That  would  teach  us  by 
frightfulness  l>etween  honey  poultice* 
that  we'd  I >et ter  not  dare  Imperial  Ger¬ 
many  too  far. 

Suppose  we  do  go  to  war  with  Ger¬ 
many.  Suppose  our  navy  be  given  the 
task  of  making  war  instead  of  helping 
Germany  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 
her  own  acta.  The  Aral  thing  that 
»e  can  assure  is  that  our  ship*  shall  go 
safely  with  their  cargoes  to  the  shores 
of  England  and  of  that  republic  of 
France  which  sent  her  aid  to  us  when 
we  were  fighting  King  George  III.  To 
intimate  that  we  cannot  is  to  admit 
that  our  destroyers,  ship  for  ship,  and 
the  men  on  them  man  for  man.  are  not 
as  good  as  tho~  of  the  British,  the 
French,  and  the  lulian.  Such  is  the 
rage  for  self-depreciation  and  a  certain 
pride  in  it  that  some  Americans  mirht 
say  that  they  could  not  be.  Here  again 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  take  a  contrary  view. 
I  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in  our  officer* 
and  men  and  in  my  country  too. 

If  you  could  see  the  ships  which  come 
and  go  in  a  single  day  between  England 
and  France  vou  would  realize  that  the 
submarine  has  been  overadvertised. 
The  English  assist  in  the  overadver- 
tisement.  playing  up  each  new  casualty 


has  more  all  around  good 
than  ary  other  kind. 

Kentucky  tobacco 
reaches  its  full,  mellow 
maturity  only  after  two 
years’  ageing. 

VELVET  is  mellowed 
and  matured  naturally  for 
not  less  than  two  years. 


.  attack.  Thia  ia  sulphur,  an  in¬ 
gredient  common  to  all  high  explosive*. 
AH  the  sulphur  in  this  country,  except 
that  found  in  bad  eggs,  comes  from 
some  beds  on  the  coast  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  Those  beds  arc  said  to  be 
in  range  of  the  guns  of  any  marauding 
dreadnought. 

Obviously  any  thorough  industrial 
preparedness  will  concern  itself  with 
projects  for  supplying  these  important 
deficiencies  or  devising  substitutes,  but 
it  must  be  somebody’s  foresight  to  plan 
and  prepare  for  this.  To  meet  exactly 
such  emergencies  and  others  kindred, 
the  National  Research  Council  has  been 
formed  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  i* 
naturally  composed  of  men  of  high 
scholarship,  and  already  thia  council 
has  done  effective  work  in  stimulating 
laboratories  and  institutes  to  attack 
such  problems  as  have  just  been  cited. 
This  Council  of  National  Research  orig¬ 
inated  independently  like  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  American  Physicians,  and, 
like  it,  ia  now  relating  itself  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense 

It  Is  inspiring  to  know  that  new  de¬ 
velopments  of  this  sort  are  appearing 
all  the  time.  The  day  I  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  fifty  deana  of  American  colleges 
were  meeting  there  to  form  an  intelli¬ 
gence  bureau  through  which  trained 
minds  could  be  enlisted  from  every  col¬ 
lege  of  America;  so  that  If.  for  instance, 
the  army  has  a  call  for  fifty  chemlsta  or 
twenty  linguists,  this  clearing  house  for 
brains  will  know  exactly  where  to  put 
its  fingers  upon  the  necessary  men  who 
have  already  signified  their  willingnrs* 
to  serve  the  country  with  their  special 
ability  in  caao  of  need. 

Overture*  are  bIbo  living  made  by 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  When  the  Government 
begins  to  take  over  either  factories  as  a 
whole  or  the  products  of  the  factories, 
cost-price  bases  will  lie  required  and  a 
vast  Aood  of  intricate  accounting  details 
encountered.  Some  of  the  members  of 
this  society  have  already  had  experience 
with  such  work  In  the  British  factories 
— at  least  enough  of  them  to  form  a 
nucleus — and  thus  there  stands  ready 
to  slip  Into  place  another  important  Cog 
In  the  vast  scheme  of  linking  up  Ameri¬ 
can  talent  with  governmental  necessity 

Transportation  la  another  problem 
that  la  to  he  attacked  vigorously.  Amer¬ 
ica  believes  that  it  has  the  greatest  and 
(Conrinncif  on  §mgr  fill) 


Comes 


In  their  own  headlines  and  grumbling 
English  fashion  at  the  navy  for  not 
protecting  the  British  merchant  marina 
.Vot  a  single  Brilitk  troopship  going  la 
Franc*  hat  ever  bren  loti. 

We  have  destroyers  enough  to  escort 
all  the  merchant  marine  that  we  pos¬ 
se**.  If  need  lie,  they  could  hove  bases 
on  thv  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic  In 
friendly  countries.  Thia  would  at  once 
guarantee  that  our  exports,  which  have 
brought  us  our  present  prosperity, 
would  continue  to  Aow,  We  should 
also  Increase  our  tonnage,  of  course,  by 
taking  over  the  interned  German  ships 
and  with  them,  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
repaired,  relieve  the  freight  congestion. 
Until  Germany  hod  destroyed  an 
amount  of  tonnage  equal  to  their  total, 
the  result  of  her  ruthloasneas  would  be 
that  more  supplies  would  reach  the 
Allies  than  if  she  had  never  defied  us 
with  her  barred  xone. 

Loan  Tiro  BilUonu ? 

IAT  next?  For  we  must  strike  at 
our  enemy  in  every  way  that  we  can 
within  the  limits  of  international  law. 
It  was  this  which  sent  Dewey  to  Manila 
Bay  with  his  Asistic  Squadron  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Spanish  squadron.  Our  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  islands  was  a  matter  of  po¬ 
litical  policy  in  the  day  when  we  were 
running  up  the  flag  with  spread-eagle 
speeches  and  talking  about  the  Pacific 
being  made  an  American  lake. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  money. 
Financing  the  war  becomes  an  in¬ 
creasingly  serious  problem  for  all  the 
belligerents.  Anglo-French  fives  are 
selling  at  a  rate  that  pays  nearly  9 
per  cent.  Recently,  in  speaking  with  a 
banker,  I  asked  him  what  would  happen 
if  two  such  powerful  nations  as  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  should  repudiate  their 
external  loans.  His  reply  was  that  the 
whole  financial  fabric  of  the  world 
would  be  disrupted.  All  bankers  of  in¬ 
ternational  experience  agree  that  the 
lielligerrnts  will  meet  their  foreign 
loans;  but.  as  this  particular  eminent 
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authority  said,  if  they  were  not  any 

gw*l  then  no  bonds  were  any  mod. 

What  the  belligerent#  spend  at  home 
simply  change*  hands,  but,  of  coarse, 
they  must  pay  in  gold  for  what  they 
I  buy  from  us.  which  has  led  to  the  ab 
normal  gold  balance  in  our  favor 
Gold  is  as  powerful  today  as  it  ever 
was  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
standard  of  value,  the  basis  of  all  col¬ 
lateral.  Without  in  any  way  having  to 
absorb  any  of  the  Allies’  internal  loans 
we  should  agree  to  make  a  two-billmn- 
dollar  preferred  loan  to  the  Allies. 
This  would  be  guaranteed  not  only  by 
the  Russian  Kmpire  with  its  immeas- 
urable  undeveloped  resources  and  by 
Franc*  and  Italy,  but  the  resources  of 
the  British  Kmpire  with  India  and 
Ceylon  and  Africa  and  the  greatest 
merchant  marine  in  the  world,  and 
would  cover  our  export#  of  war  ma¬ 
terial.  which  should  enormously  in¬ 
crease  once  we  were  in  the  war. 

W anted:  an  Inccnlor 

THIS  would  relieve  the  Allies  of  the 
worst  feature  of  their  financial  situa¬ 
tion,  leaving  them  confWirnt  that.  *o  far 
as  the  embarrassment  of  international 
balances  was  concerned,  they  could 
“carry  on”  indefinitely.  How  would 
Germany  like  that?  It  could  he  arranged 
without  having  to  mount  another  gun 
or  enlist  another  soldier,  and  it  would 
only  a  detail,  indeed,  if  we  went  after 
Germany  with  the  spirit  that  we  turned 
on  England  In  1*12.  the  spirit  of  179*: 
“Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  rent 
for  tribute  “ 

What  else?  Kricsson  invented  the 
Monitor  in  the  nick  of  time.  Once.  loo. 
we  could  boast  that  we  were  the  no- 1 
resourceful,  the  most  inventive  and  in¬ 
genious  people  on  earth.  We  were  fond 
of  the  old  maxims  of  the  “Where  there’s 
a  will  there's  a  way"  type,  when  we  had 
seventy  or  eighty  million  people  ami 
were  not  as  rich  ami  powerful  as  wc 
are  now.  We  gave  the  world  the  cat¬ 
ion  gin.  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
the  phonograph,  the  strum  shovel,  the 
caterpillar  tractor,  the  submarine, 
the  aeroplane,  and  a  few  other  little 
devices,  and  I  am  told  that  cobweb, 
have  not  yet  formed  among  the  desks 
of  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington. 
Hardly,  cunsidering  the  numfwr  ef  im¬ 
provements  that  all  the  makes  of  auto- 
mobiles  and  typewriters  of  1917  have 
over  those  of  1911. 

It  is  lust  possible  that  if  we  went  to 
war  and  our  inventive  proclivities  sen 
turned  in  one  direction  by  put  nolle  pur¬ 
pose  we  might  find  some  means  of  ovrr 
coming  the  submarine  in  choppy  «•  well 
as  the  smooth  sens  in  which  the  British 
are  able  to  gather  them  in  urrtlv  Mr 
crssfully.  Probably  Father  F.di-m 
would  not  be  the  lucky  gram-  He  ha> 
too  big  a  lalioratory  ami  too  many  as¬ 
sistants,  and  they  might  all  try  too 
hard  Sane  fellow  working  in  a  hwek 
alley  and  so  poor  that  he  has  to  cook 
his  own  meal*  might  lie  the  Kricsson  of 
to  day.  He  would  receive  almost  as 
much  attention  if  not  as  much  pay  as  a 
moving-picture  star. 

leaving  aside  hypothetical  resource* 
against  Germany,  let  us  stick  to  the 
demonstrated  resources.  After  having 
been  in  Europe,  watching  the  arimri 
at  work,  my  only  difficulty  Is  how 
to  enumerate  these  It  is  like  taking  a 
census  of  the  United  States  and  its  in- 
du«  tries  If  you  learn  anything  at  the 
front,  it  is  that.  a*id*  from  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  masses  of  trained  men,  which 
are.  of  course,  the  supreme  factor,  it  is 
a  war  of  materials,  of  organised  in¬ 
dustrial  forces.  Russia  has  more  pepu 


tvery  W.  U.  l_.  pipe 
is  the  biggest  value  that 
the  world’ ■  biggest  pipe 
manufacturer  can  pro¬ 
vide!  You’ll  find  your 
favorite  among  the  24 
different  shape#  in  each 
of  theta  four  grade# : 
KNIGHTON  3k.  ICx  mmJ  u*. 
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FIGHTING  TRIM 


WHETHER  your  battle 
is  fought  in  the  trenches, 
behind  an  office  desk  or  in 
the  home  you  need  to  keep 
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The  New  Oliver  Nine 


WHO  CAN  RESIST? 


PRICES  CUT  IN  TWO 


Famous  the  World  Over 


How  We  Will  Save  American 
Business  Millions  of  Dollars 

The  New  Plans  of  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 


This  is  a  proposal  to  sell  new  Oliver  Typewriters  for  half  what  they  used  to  cost.  New  ma¬ 
chines  of  our  latest  model— Oliver  Nine.  That  without  altering  the  value  one  penny.  All  by 
ending  a  monstrous  selling  cost.  If  that  interests  you.  we  claim  a  few  minutes’  attention. 


WE  now  propose  lo  revolutionize  the 
typewriter  business. 

This  is  the  time  when  American  indus¬ 
tries  must  prepare  for  the  end  of  the  war. 
New  economic  adjustments  are  inevitable. 

So  we  announce  here  what  the  Oliver 
Typewriter  Company  proposes  to  do. 

Henceforth  there  will  bo  no  expensive 
sales  force  of  15.000  salesmen  and  agents. 
No  high  office  rents  in  50  cities.  No  idle 
stocks. 


Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
maintaining  expensive  branch  houses  and 
show  rooms  in  many  cities. 

Our  new  plan  now  saves  all  this  useless 
waste  and  brings  the  typewriter  business 
down  to  a  rock  bottom  basis. 


nouncement.  It  heralds  a  standard  type¬ 
writer  at  a  price  never  before  possible. 


Now  note  this  fact  carefully.  We  offer 
the  very  same  Oliver  Nine— the  latest 
model— brand  new— full  standard  equip¬ 
ment— for  $49.  the  exact  one  which  wus 
$100  "until  this  advertisement.  Every 
Oliver  Typewriter  is  fully  guaranteed. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a 
new,  standard  $100  typewriter  has  been 
offered  for  $49.  We  do  not  offer  a  substi- 
tute  machine — cheaper,  different,  or  re¬ 
built.  Only  new  Oliver  Nines,  direct  from 
the  factory  to  you. 

You  may  have  one  of  these  Oliver  Nines 
for  inspection  without  paying  n  cent.  You 
decide  in  the  privacy  of  your  office  or  your 
home.  There  will  Ik-  no  forceful  salesman 
— working  for  a  commission — to  influence 
you. 

Then  you  may  take  advantage  of  our 
monthly  payment  plan  amounting  to  10 
cents  a  day. 


Up  to  now  it  has  cost  manufacturers  a 
great  deal  to  educate  people  to  universal 
typewriting.  But  that  period  is  past, 
large,  expensive  sales  forces  are  no  longer 
needed. 

The  time  has  come  when  everybody  may 
use  a  typewriter — not  merely  experts. 

The  growth  of  the  Oliver  business  and 
the  greater  use  of  typewriters  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  revolt  from  old  methods. 


By  eliminating  these  terrific  and  mount¬ 
ing  expenses,  we  will  reduce  the  price  of 
the  Oliver  Nine  from  the  standard  level  of 
$100  to  $49. 

This  means  that  you  will  save  $51  per 
machine.  This  plan  were  it  to  become 
universal,  would  save  all  who  buy  type¬ 
writers  over  $100,000,000  a  year. 

This  is  not  philanthropy  on  our  part. 
While  our  plan  saves  you  much,'  it  also 
saves  for  ii*. 

There  is  nothing  more  wasteful  in  the 
whole  realm  of  business  than  our  old  ways 
of  selling  typewriters.  Who  wants  to  con¬ 
tinue  them?  Wouldn't  you  rather  pocket 
50  per  cent  for  yourself? 


You  have  read  of  after-war  industrial 
conditions.  You  have  probably  read  the 
warnings  of  such  men  as  Judge  Gary  of 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  and  President 
Vanderlip  of  the  National  City  Bank,  that 
American  business  must  reach  new  pianos 
of  efficiency. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  is  more 
prosperous  today  than  ever  before — the 
present  Oliver  Nine  is  the  most  popular 
model  ever  made.  So  we  propose  to  make 
this  change  at  the  height  of  our  success. 

Our  new  plan,  we  know,  will  win.  People 
are  prepared  for  new  economic  adjust¬ 
ments.  Thousands  will  welcome  this  an¬ 


Now  we  ask  you,  is  the  old  sales  plan 
necessary?  Must  we  turn  over  to  sides¬ 
men  more  than  half  of  what  you  pay? 
Must  we  continue,  at  your  cost,  ull  of  the 
unnecessary  expenses?  Or  would  you 
rather  have  us  save  $51  and  give  the  whole 
saving  to  you? 

Read  all  of  the  details  on  the  opposite 
page.  Then  order  an  Oliver  Nine  for  free 
trial  or  send  for  our  startling  book,  en¬ 
titled  "The  High  Cast  of  Typewriters— 
The  Reason  and  The  Remedy.”  Mail  the 
coupon. 


On  each  Oliver  typewriter  for  which  the 
user  paid  $I0U.  more  than  half  has  been 
spent  for  salaries,  traveling  expenses,  and 
commissions  to  an  army  of  salesmen  and 
agents. 


Oliver  Features — Many  Exclusive 

One-third  lighter  touch  because  type  bar*  drop  downward.  Speed  50  per  cent 
faster  than  human  hands;  every  machine  is  tested  at  800  strokes  per  minute. 
Permanent  alignment  insured  by  arch-ahaped  type  bars.  Built  for  hardest  usage. 
Famed  for  dependability.  Printype— if  you  prefer— the  dear,  readable  type  that 
writes  like  print.  Interchangeable  carriages  make  several  machines  in  one.  The 
clearness,  readability  and  number  of  Oliver  carbons  is  beyond  comparison.  Double 
color  ribbon.  In-built  tabulator.  Ruler  horizontal  and  vertical.  Simplified  con¬ 
struction-  2000  fewer  parts.  Bronze  bearings.  No  hair  springs  nor  flimsy  wires. 
Built  of  fine  tool  steel 
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This  $49  Typewriter  Was  $100 


The  Sales  Policy  Alone  Is  Changed— Not  the  Machine 

The  Oliver  Nine — the  latest  and  best  model— will  be  sent  direct  from  the  factory  to  you  upon 
approval.  Five  days  free  trial.  No  money  down  —no  C.  O.  D.  No  salesmen  to  influence 
you.  Be  your  own  salesman  and  save  $51.  Over  a  year  to  pay.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 


THE  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  gives 
this  guarantee;  the  Oliver  Nine  we 
now  sell  direct  is  the  exact  machine 
— our  latest  and  best  model— which  until 
this  advertisement  was  $100. 

This  announcement  d$als  only  with  n 
change  in  sales  policy. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  is  at 
the  height  of  its  success.  With  its  huge 
financial  resources  it  has  determined  to 
place  the  typewriter  industry  on  u  differ¬ 
ent  basis.  This,  you  admit,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  economic  trend  of  the  times. 

For  $49,  whether  you  buy  one  Oliver 
Nine  or  one  Awmfrnf,  you  receive  the 
exact  machine  which  was  $100,  fully 
guaranteed. 


I  HE  LATEST  MODEL 


This  Oliver  Nine  is  a  twenty-year  de¬ 
velopment.  It  is  the  finest,  the  costliest, 
the  most  successful  model  thut  we  have 
ever  built. 

More  than  thut,  it  is  the  best  typewriter. 
In  fifty  ways,  thnt  anybody  ever  turned 
out.  If  any  typewriter  in  the  world  is 
worth  $100,  it  is  this  Oliver  Nine. 

It  is  the  same  commercial  machine  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  United  State's  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion.  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  the  National  City 
Hank  of  New  York.  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  the 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  other  leading 
businesses.  Over  600.000  an*  in  daily  use. 


MPLIFIED 


Our  new  plan  is  extremely  simple.  It  is 
in  accord  with  the  tendency  of  the  limes. 


It  makes  it  possible  for  the  consumer  to 
deal  direct  with  the  producer. 


You  may  order  from  this  advertisement 
by  using  the  coupon  below. 

We  don’t  ask  u  penny  down  on  deposit — 
no  C.  O.  D. 


When  the  typewriter  arrives,  put  it  to 
every  teat  uet  it  us  you  would  your  own. 
If  you  deride  to  keep  it.  you  have  more 
than  u  year  to  pay  for  iL  Our  terms  are 
$3t00  per  month. 

Or  if  you  wish  additional  information, 
write  us  or  send  your  address  on  this 
coupon  for  our  proposition  in  detuil.  We 
immediately  mail  you  our  de  luxe  catalog 
and  all  information  which  you  would  other¬ 
wise  obtain  fmm  a  typewriter  salesman. 


10  CENTS  A  DAY 


In  making  our  terms  of  $3.00  a  month — 
the  equivalent  of  10  cents  a  day — we  make 
it  possible  for  everyone  to  own  a  type¬ 
writer.  To  own  it  for  50  per  cent  less  than 
any  other  standard  machine. 

Regardless  of  price,  do  not  spend  one 
cent  upon  any  typewriter— whether  new. 


To  the  Big  User 

This  announcement  is  of  particular  value  to  you.  Big  users  will  save  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  dollars.  An  absolutely  new  Model  9  Oliver  Typewriter,  fully  guaranteed, 
at  a  list  price  of  $49,  presents  a  typewriter  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
To  save  50  per  cent  is  certainly  interesting  to  any  business  man,  especially  when  the 
value  remains  unaltered.  You  know  the  Oliver.  This  present  Model  9  is  operated  by 
any  stenographer  or  typist,  including  touch  operators. 

We  suggest  to  purchasing  agents  or  buyers  whose  concerns  use  typewriters  in 
quantity  to  get  in  touch  with  us  immediately.  Write  today  for  further  particulars 
relating  to  large  users. 


This  Coupon  Is  Worth 


second  hand  or  rebuilt — do  not  even  rent 
a  marhineuntil  you  have  investigated  thor¬ 
oughly  our  proposition. 

Remember,  we  offer  here  one  of  the  most 
durable,  one  of  the  greatest,  one  of  the 
most  succeaftfultypew'ritern  ever  built.  If 
anyone  ever  builds  a  better,  it  will  Ihi 
Oliver. 


WHY  PAY  $100 


Why  now  pay  the  extra  tax  of  $51  when 
you  may  obtain  a  brand  new  Oliver  Nine — 
n  world  favorite — for  $49? 

As  u  user — why  not  revolt?  Just  as  we 
have  revolted  from  frenzied  competition. 

Cut  out  the  frills  and  order  direct  from 
this  advertisement 

Or  send  for  our  remarkable  lx»ok  en¬ 
titled.  "The  High  e«»st  of  Typewriters — 
The  Reason  and  The  Remedy.”  You  will 
not  l»e  placed  under  the  slightest  obliga¬ 
tion.  ' 

Send  today  for  your  Oliver  Nine  or  for 
further  facts — many  of  which  can’t  la* 
printed  here.  Check  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  today. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 
102$  Oliver  Typewriler  BldgM  Chicago,  III. 


NOTE  CAREFULLY-THi.  (.upon  .ill  brin,  you 
either  the  Oliver  Nine  for  free  trial  or  further  infor- 
motion.  Check  carefully  which  yon  with* 


rTHE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO.  \ 

1023  Oliver  Typewriter  Bid,.  Chicago.  Ill 

1  1  Ship  me  ■  t*n  Olitri  Nine  (or  five  <la»» 
tie*  mu.  If  |  kerp  it.  |  mil  pay  PI  at 

»t  $3  per 
until  fully* 
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in  you  until 


month.  The  title  to  remain 
*1  paid  lur. 


M,  shipping  point  h . 

Thi»  d<*.  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to 
buy.  II  I  i  in. i or  lu  return  the  Oliver,  I  will  ahip 
it  hack  at  your  ripe  ret  at  the  end  o»  five  dayr. 

O  1>«*  «**  **"d  »  mavhlne  until  I  order  it. 
Mad  me  your  book— "The  High  I  cntoITvpe- 
« liters — The  R».on  and  The  Remedy." 
de  luxe  catalogs  and  tuithei  inhumation 
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Street  Address. 
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STa/e. 


Gooqle 


COLLIER'S  11  X  EK  LI 


Whether  itvuiDi  Bill  town  of  N«« 
England  or  looking  oat  over  smoky 
Pittsburgh  or  any  other  great  steel  cen- 
irr;  whether  wale  hi  nr  the  pu«te  of 
f reight  cars  loaded  with  coal.  coke,  or 
-U^l  billets;  whether  under  the  Yale 
•  ;ra»  or  m  Harvard  Square  or  in  one  of 
the  college.  of  the  Middle  West  who* 
name  the  average  man  in  the  East  hud 
ne.er  heard  though  it  had  five  or  ail 
hundred  student*  and  all  athletic  team: 
whether  along  the  wharves  of  New 
Orirana  or  of  New  York;  whether  at 
fam-ui  technical  school  or  manual 
training  aehool;  whether  in  a  great 
i>,-er  plant  ..r  looking  acroaa  the  N 
Hirer  with  ita  busy  water  craft  at  tha 
mountain  chain  of  skyscrapers,  !  waa 
impressed  with  the  man  power,  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  the  industry.  the  creative  re- 
•ouire.  which  made  all  thia  poaaibla. 

He  are  the  moat  powerful  industrial 
nation  on  earth-now  I  have  aaid  H  in 
iwod  Fourth  of  July  orator  atylo.  It 
ia  true  to-day,  though  it  waa  not  when 
it  waa  the  fashion  to  say  so  We  ura 
-  ■«  mi  I  ig  and  mi  provincial  in  our 
•<*>  Intoraata  that  wa  do  not  realiio  how 
Wg  we  arv.  Throw  a  stone  anywhrra 
»'“l  r-u  «**  hit  a  college  graduate,  or 
>•  y-U  do  not  >uu  will  bit  ...me  kind  of 
s  technical  expert.  Anybody  who  can¬ 
not  gvl  a  technical  education  at  a  regu- 


Paint 


DEVOE 


PAINT  DEVOE  PAINT 


Which  will  lake 
fewer  gallons  and 
wear  longer? 

Such  worthless  stuff  t»s  barytes,  whiting,  silica, 
china  clay  can  be  nuufe  into  something  that  looks 
like  paint  —  but  so  can  lime.  They  only  make 
half-paint  paint. 

Many  generations  of  pamtere  have  proved  that 
lead  and  zinc  properly  combined  are  the  only  pig¬ 
ments  that  make  100%  paint— whole-paint  paint. 
That's  why  we  can  say:  Paint  one-half  of  any 
house  DEVOE ;  paint  the  other  half  whatever 
you  like.  If  DEVOE  doesn’t  take  fewer  gallons 
and  cost  less  money,  we'll  make  no  charge  for 
DEVOE.  If  DEVOE  doesn’t  wear  a  year  or 
two  or  three  years  longer  and  better— well  give 
you  enough  to  do  it  again. 


•I  gets  one  through  ■  correspond- 
tool.  I  have  ul-.ut  concluded 
m  Uw  only  man  in  the  United 
States  without  one. 

"But  we  arc  not  trained  for  war." 
I  sar»  the  objector.  “Wa  have  no  army. 

Why,  a  German  submarine  might  come 
'  into  New  York  harbor  and"  oh.  make 
It  as  strong  as  the  German  propaganda 
would  like  It :  let  us  say  alnk  a  sky. 
acraner  -all  the  akyacrapera— and  then 
«•«  »'«h  •  fork  «nd  bring  all  the 
*•« ,n  Subtreasury  on  board. 

We  shall  not  have  any  army  aa  long 
aa  we  think  that  we  ran  buy  prepared- 
new  by  the  yard,  not  even  If  we  keep  on 
with  appropriations  until  doomsday  and 
spend  three  times  aa  much  instead  of 
Uric*  aa  much  aa  waa  spent  on  the 
German  army  and  navy  before  the 
war.  which  fa  the  sum  that  we  are 
at  present.  To  the  army 
*•  shall  not  non)  any  army  to 
fight  Germany  for  at  least  eighteen 
months,  and  w«  shall  be  a  long  way 
toward^  having  her  utterly  beaten  be- 

When  I  went  over  one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  American  automobile  plants  in  the 
Luiud  States  the  manager  aaid  to  me: 
"This  must  seem  pretty  tome  after 
what  you  have  seen  at  the  front" 

“On  the  contrary."  I  replied.  "It's 
the  same  kind  of  thing  thrv  are  striv¬ 
ing  for  out  there:  businesslike,  smooth- 
system  ami  organisation.  mak- 
of  energy  accomplish  a 
.  It  with  a  minimum  of 
1  which  sounds  like  a  phrase  I 
read  in  some  journal  of  efficiency  or 
heard  at  a  manufacturers'  convention). 
What  a  corking  artillerist  this  super¬ 
intendent  of  your,  would  make!  De- 
pend  upon  him  for  an  accurate  curtain 
of  fire  once  be  had  applied  his  trained 
mind  to  the  complicated  modern  artil 
lery  system.  And  that  man  running 
that  riveter— trust  his  keen  cy. 
mechanical  training  once  he 
learned  his  drill  to  hold 
position.- 

Europe  Bonn  Luxurie * 

THE  manarer  was  surprised.  He 
Uiought  that  war  was  nothing  but 
woefully  de- 
i  wc  are.  It 
to  him  that  he  had 
,  .  in  his  own  plant,  a 

unit  of  it  which  would  make  the  Kaiser 
f-rward  with  the  honey  poultice 
If  I*  thought  that  hundred,  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  such  units  were  to  be  tx 


forces  them  to  increased  dependence  on 
their  own  production. 

Yea.  I  know  that  we  are  already 
short  of  labor  in  the  United  States:  but 
a  large  percentage  of  the  national  ef 
fort  is  directed  toward  the  making  of 
luxuries.  In  Europe  they  are  giving  up 
luxuries.  All  the  people  are  in  a  state 
of  exalted  concentration  on  one  object 
They  universally  agree  that  they  will 
be  stronger  for  the  self-denial  after 
the  war.  while  the  voice  of  complaint  is 
rising  in  our  land  from  all  sides  that 
we  are  being  softened  by  prosperity 
aa  I,  myself,  think  we  are.  Luxury  de¬ 
velops  as  the  result  of  rivalry.  Mr- 
Jones  when  she  is  in  Mrs.  Smith’s  -.-t 
must  have  us  many  luxurie*  as  Mr- 
Smith  In  Europe  that  rivalry  has 
ceased,  and  luxury,  instead  of  giving 
•‘class,"  indicates  the  contrary. 

Army  Need  No  I  Co 

A  HUNDRED  millions  of  people  or¬ 
ganised!  Reduce  their  luxurie.  by 
20  per  cent  and  turn  the  energy-  that 
produces  them  into  muteriuls  of  war 
against  Germany  and  the  result  would 
be  amazing.  I-et  us  as  a  nation  say. 
"A  great  duty  is  imposed  upon  us.  We 
are  going  to  see  the  end  of  the  rub-  of 
the  Three,  using  the  weapons  which  v»< 
have  at  hand,  not  sitting  tight  on  our 
shore*,  but  going  to  the  enemy  aa  Paul 
Jones  and  Decatur  went." 

If  wc  lack  ships,  we  can  build  them. 
Isn’t  it  time  we  had  a  merchant  marine? 
Even  if  our  ingenuity  did  not  improve 
the  tool*  of  war.  we  could  Increase  the 
supply  for  others  to  use.  If  we  did  not 
want  to  man  the  thousands  of  improved 
"tank*"  we  could  readily  produce,  then¬ 
ar*  plenty  of  Englishmen  and  French¬ 
men  eager  for  the  opportunity.  We 
could  build  plants  in  France  for  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  on  tin-  spot 
by  our  own  mechunic*.  To  Russia  we 
could  send  battalions  of  mechanics  and 
experts  for  the  building  of  plants  in  a 
country  wrak  in  industrial  organization 
-  that  Is  if  we  meant  to  go  to  the  war. 
as  France  and  England  have,  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  it  through  to  the  end.  Con¬ 
sider  the  war  power  of  Pittsburgh  alone 
along  these  lineal  Knowing  that  we 
w-ere  back  of  them,  the  Allies  need  not 
make  unwise  haste  to  a  decision,  f-.i 
time  la  with  them,  not  with  Gormuny, 
as  Germany  I*  within  u  band  of  st.«|, 
famishing,  or  at  least  doomed  to 
famine,  for  want  of  food  and  material. 

Suppose  that  wo  supplied  five  thou¬ 
sand  aeroplanes  to  the  W’eslern  front! 
Our  own.  particularly  our  engine.,  are 
not  up  to  the  mark,  but  trained  men 
from  the  other  side  could  noon  teach  me 
chanica  whose  training  suited  them  to 
the  work.  One  could  go  on  with  detail 
through  all  the  manufacturing  lists 
And  the  army?  Some  people  already 
•ee  our  little  hand  of  regulars.  National 
Guard,  and  high-achool  cadet,  retreat- 
ing  toward  the  Blue  Ridge  before  the 
German  submarines.  Such  nonsense  is 
enough  to  make  George  Washington 
wish  he  had  given  up  the  fight  at  Val¬ 
ley  F’orge  and  left  us  a  British  colony, 
w-hich  we  might  have  remained  if  he  had 
hod  some  of  the  spirit  that  is  abroad  In 
the  land  to-day.  War  is  a  practical 
matter,  and  again  let  it  be  said  wc  do 
not  need  soldiers  against  Germany  at 
the  outset,  but  we  should  start  a  real 
preparedness  plan,  which,  of  courw, 
would  be  far  less  costly  than  the  present 
rambling  system.  As  I  have  indicated, 
however,  among  the  other  sac  rifle, 
which  we  must  make  if  we  are  going  to 
war  is  to  curb  our  propensity  for  ex¬ 
travagance.  And  we  need  not  worry: 
there  will  be  plenty  of  way*  to  waste 
our  money  after  the  war  is  over.  The 
plan  should  be  based  on  some  system  of 
universal  service.  The  pay  would  t«- 
small,  as  the  man  who  risks  his  life 
for  pay  is  too  cheap  to  make  a  good  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  modern  sense.  It  would  l>e  a 
mobile  army  with  mobile  gun*,  n  fight¬ 
ing  army,  as  the  business  of  an  urmy  i* 
to  fight.  It  would  not  sit  still  in  fort* 
and  dugouts  waiting  on  the  invader  to 
arrive  at  the  publicly  chosen  field  of 
battle,  but  go  to  meet  the  invader 
wherever  he  landed.  In  that  case  he 
would  know  bettor  than  to  come.  Tins 
army  w-ould  have  plenty  of  time  to  tram 
before  its  transportation  to  Europe : 
would  be  more  important  than  the  trans¬ 
port  of  munitions  for  the  trained  armies 
already  there.  We  might  send  over 
some  of  our  gunners  with  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  guns  if  we  liked.  The  country 
might  demand  that  some  Infantry  go. 
but  that  is  a  side  issue.  I  repeat,  we 
do  not  require  any  army  in  F'rance  In 
order  to  bring  Germany  to  terms. 

Thus  far  I  have  dwelt  only  on  the 
(Coni  in  fed  on  Jioije  4G) 
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See  Our  $1150  Six 

A  New  Example  of  Bate  Efficiency — 120-inch  Wheelbase 

Hundreds  of  Extras  This  Year 


John  W.  Bate,  our  efficiency  expert, 
brings  out  thin  year  Mitchell  Junior — a 
somewhat  smaller  Mitchell. 

It  in  for  men  who  want  a  5-passenger 
cur,  with  ample  room  ami  power.  But 
who  don't  want  to  pay  for  room  or 
power  not  needed. 

It  is  not  a  small  cnr.  From  huh  to 
huh  it  measures  120  inches.  It  has  a  40 
horsepower  motor.  It  is  an  unusual  car 
for  live.  Still  not  so  large,  not  so  power¬ 
ful  as  a  7-passenger  car  should  he.  Or 
as  the  larger  Mitchell  is. 

All  to  End  Waste 

Mr.  Bate’s  effort  is  to  end  all  waste. 
He  built  this  plant  to  do  that,  and 
equipped  it  in  an  ideal  way.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  to  save  us  on  this  year’s  output  at 
least  $4,000,000. 

That  saving  shows  in  hundreds  of 
extras.  In  a  value  at  least  one-lifth 
greater  than  any  other  cnr  in  its  class. 

Now.  as  another  step,  he  builds  the 
smaller  Mitchell  for  those  who  don’t 
need  the  big  one.  So  every  fine  car 
buyer  can  exactly  fit  his  needs. 

What  Mitchell  Adds 

The  Mitchell  extra  value  shows  in 
100  per  cent  over-strength  — 

In  31  extra  features 

In  24  per  cent  added  luxury. 

These  are  things  you  don’t  get  in 
other  like-class  cars.  Most  of  them  are 
found  in  no  car  built  outside  these  shops. 

They  are  possible  here  only  because 
of  our  marvelous  factory  efficiency.  We 
have  invested  millions,  under  John  W. 
Bate,  to  minimize  c«»st  on  this  type.  And 


we  give  you  these  savings  in  things  we 
know  a  lifetime  car  should  have. 

Margins  of  Safety 

Our  margin  of  safety  in  Mitchell 
parts  used  to  be  50  per  cent.  In  the  past 
three  years  that  margin  has  been 
doubled. 

Our  present  standard — 100  per  cent 
overstrength— makes  little  difference 
for  a  year  or  two.  perhaps.  Or  in  ordi¬ 
nary  driving.  But  it  makes  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  event  of  shock.  And  it  makes 
a  great  difference  in  car  life. 

Over  *40  parts  are  built  of  toughened 
steel.  The  safety  parts  are  vastly  over¬ 
size.  The  parts  which  get  a  major 
strain  are  built  of  Chrome- Vanadium. 
The  gear*  are  tested  for  50.000  pounds 
per  tooth. 

The  Bate  cantilever  springs  are  so 
strong  that  never  one  has  broken.  Yet 
wo  have  used  them  for  two  years  on 
many  thousand  cars. 

Those  are  the  most  important  extras 
you  get  in  the  Mitchell  cars.  Mr.  Bate  is 


TWO  SIZES 

Mitchell  * 

A  hlgh-tpral. economical. 4*. horsepower 
mot o».  INwppn'Int  eilra  mu  and  <1 
eilra  feature*  Included 

trite  JIM*./,  o.  S.  Ratine 

M  i  tchel  I J  unior  ^JSSXS. 

wilh  IN- inch  wheelbate.  A  M-horar- 
power  motor  —  ‘.-Inch  •mailer  bore  than 
larger  Mitchell. 

trice  II  ISO.  /.  o.  b.  Ratine 
Alan  all  *t*le»  of  enclosed  and  corner!- 
IMe  hod  lev  Also  demountable  topi. 


aiming  in  these  cars  at  200,000  miles  of 
satisfactory  service. 

The  Visible  Extras 

In  Mitchells  you  find  31  extra  features 
which  practically  all  cars  omit.  Things 
like  a  power  tire  pump,  a  dashboard 
primer,  reversible  headlights,  ball-bear- 
ing  steering  gear.  etc. 

See  these  extras  at  your  Mitchell 
showroom.  Figure  what  it  would  cost 
you  to  add  them.  Then  you  will  realize 
what  Bate  methods  mean. 


This  year  we  occupy  a  new  body 
plant,  which  means  a  vast  additional 
saving.  All  this  saving  goes  into  added 
luxury’.  Into  heat-fixed  finish,  with 
deep,  enduring  lustre.  Into  rarc-gradc 
leather,  into  deeper  springs,  into  wider 
seats.  You  have  never  seen  so  much 
beauty  and  luxury  in  n  car  at  Mitchell 
prices. 

No  Rivalry  Possible 

In  these  respects.  Mitchell  has  no 
rival.  And  no  rivalry  Is  possible.  It  has  • 
taken  years  for  John  \V.  Bnte  to  build 
this  type  at  a  minimum  cost.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  the  plant 
and  the  machinery  for  it. 

It  would  take  years  for  rivals  to 
match  these  facilities.  And.  without 
them,  like  value  is  impossible. 

We  urge  you  to  weigh  these  features 
.before  buying  a  car  for  years  to  come. 
They  mean  more  than  you  know.  And 
the  best  of  them  are  not  found  outside 
of  Mitchell  cars.' 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Racine.  Wis..  II.  S.  A. 
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lion  (■  trifle  dulled  in  sensitiveness  by 
I  l*w  bloody  kU  of  the  prolonged  trag¬ 
edy!.  whose  on-l  regiments.  drilled  by 
Steuben — with  Lafayette  on  Washing- 
tiin’*  Half— started  the  revolt  iplnt 
autocratic  government  which  spread  to 
I  France  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  did  not  fight  for  mere 
pay.  or.  if  they  did.  they-  P*  precious 
.  little.  Not  only  Australians  and  Cana¬ 
dians.  but  Englishmen  appreciate  the 
1  service  that  they  did. 

Napoleon  endeavored  to  set  up  a 
world  empire  and  failed.  German  mili¬ 
tarism  has  made  the  same  attempt.  The 
cause  against  the  Three  is  the  same  at 
that  of  the  struggle  of  the  German 
peoples^for  ljbcfty  If  Napole^n^  had 

of  our  little  nation  of  his  day?  If  the 
Three  succeed,  who  will  be  left  to  face 
,  the  march  of  their  system  which  vic¬ 
tory  will  perpetuate? 

We  do  not  make  war  against  the  tier- 
man  people.  French  soldiers  ami  Eng¬ 
lish  too  are  always  saying  that  they  do 
not.  and  rmphasitr  the  fart  that  they 
I  are  fighting  a  system  When  that  sys- 
I  trm  sets  anarchy  loose  on  the  world  in 
1  defiance  of  international  law.  shall  we 
indulge  In  Greek  sophistry  instead  of 
j  action— palliate  frightfulness  in  fare  of 
the  threat  of  a  blow  on  one  cheek  while 
I  a  honey  poultice  is  applied  to  the  other? 
W».  the  champion  of  the  little  nations, 
who  sympathis'd  with  the  fight  of  thr 
Poles  and  the  Italian,  for  lilwrty.  who 
freed  Cuba  and  have  stood  for  the  right 
of  the  little  republics  to  the  south  to 
|  work  out  their  own  destinies— -have  we. 
the  great,  powerful  neutral,  no  interest 
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Enter 


. -  -  1  Earth  and  heaven  were  dimmed  and 

— - - - — - 1  emptied  of  glory  as  .ha  passed  from 

YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS!!  U” 

Ar  the  Farmhouse  Ihirey  Cole  sat  and 
wrote  and  wrote  and  wrote 
At  the  Bungalow  Jack  Rem~n  sat 
and  smoked  and  mused  and  lei  kie  pipe 
go  out.  in  his  absorption. 

At  the  "Lodge"  the  four  amateur 
sleuths  wailed  for  a  reply  from  Wash- 
tngton  which  didn't  come. 

At  a  point  a  mile  or  eo  above  all  these 
human  processes  a  Urge,  cold  cloud 
sprung  a  million  leaks  and  sifted  down 
a  considerable  quantity  of  Urge,  soft 
snowflakes,  and  continued  so  to  do  until 
the  air  wae  darkened  and  the  earth 
whitened  with  them 
Through  this  curtain,  after  a  time, 
tramped  Darcy  Cole,  frightened  but 
determined.  Through  this  curtain 


TRY  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


trouble  of  heart 
before,  and  a- 


1  road  to  the  byway  which  leads  up  to  the 
Bungalow.  Having  started  ronsidora- 
I  bly  earlier  than  Jack.  Darcy  girt  there 
first.  So  she  opened  the  boa.  dropped 
In  her  note,  and  proceeded  to  another 
mail  boa  ~*»e  distance  along  the  road 
and  opposite  the  IsUnd.  where  she  de¬ 
posited  a  second  epistle.  That  left  her 
two  and  a  half  hours  in  which  la  make 
the  ten  miles  of  dark,  heavy  road  to 
Meredith  If  it  were  too  little,  she  had 
learned  of  a  trail  through  meadowUnd 
and  forest  which  would  cut  off  nearly 
two  miles.  Darcy  didn't  like  woods  at 
night— moat  of  u*  don't,  it  we’re  honest 


MEAD 


NOW.  an  a II- wise  government  has 
ordained  that  upon  rural  delivery 
boxes  there  shall  be  a  metal  flag  which 
work.*  automatically  with  the  raising 
and  the  lowering  of  the  lid.  Upon 
reaching  the  Bungalow  bo*,  shortly 
after  the  wayfarer  from  the  Farmhouse 
had  passed.  Jack  Rrntsrn  observed  with 
surprise  that  the  flag,  which  he  knew 
to  have  been  down,  was  raised.  But  for 
this  he  would  not  have  looked  ia.  as  he 
knew  that  the  po-tman  had  made  no 
roumls  since  the  noon  maiL  Thu*  he 
discovered  Darcy’s  mite  By  thr  tick' 
of  wccessivo  matches  and  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  severely  burned  finger*  be 


Typewriter  Secrets 
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to  hate  applied  to  little  nations  «n  thi* 
inrnt  which  are  nut  very  orderly? 
Wc  are  a  part  of  the  world:  and  wr 
escape  I  icing  a  part  of  it.  If 
t  the  weight  of  our  strength 
the  system  of  thr  Three,  it  will 
be  overwhelming  in  the  balance.  We 
shall  have  shown  that  our  object  U  not 
to  make  money  out  of  the  war 
we  give  vent  to  high-sounding 
platitudes  of  morality.  If  wc  are 
not  afraid  of  the  lest  of  responsibility 
and  seeking  no  territorial  reward,  ours 
can  he  the  true  ruunsrl  of  humanity  at 
the  hoard  of  the  nations. 

A  new  era  for  all  the  wnrld  must 
enme  when  the  struggle  is  over.  It  may 
be  with  us  to  decide  by  the  right  of  thr 
part  we  have  played  whether  progress 
will  move  arduously  up  the  spiral  stair¬ 
case  or  take  the  elevator  for  several 
storirs.  We  cannot  have  real  peace  on 
a  planet  where  the  spirit  of  the  barred- 
lone  note  shall  prevail.  All  pacifists-  - 
they  who  have  seen  nothing  of  war. 
whether  they  be  sincere  dreamers  or 
busyhodirs  in  a  riealry  of  failh-pre- 
script  ions  for  setting  broken  legs — when 
they  bombard  the  President  with  notes 
and  telegram*  arc  aiding  and  abetting 
bloody,  wicked  war.  thr  very  principle 
of  war.  and  preventing  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  system  of  peace, 
or  so  it  seems  to  me. 

Of  course,  anybody  may  aay  about  the 
writer  that  he  is  a  war  correspondent 
and  wants  war.  However,  if  thrrr  were 
real  war,  I  should  not  be  a  spectator 
Ami  nobody  ran  lie  more  of  a  pacifist 
I,  a.  readers  of  -The  Last  Shot" 
Finally,  we  shall  not  have  war— 
not  if  we  let  Germany  know  that  wr 
■wan  to  go  u>  war  In  earnest.  The 
Three  are  too  wise  lo  let  the  situation 
get  thus  far  out  of  hand  unless  they 
have  Indeed  Iwcumr  insanely  desperate. 
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ice  mitti.  to  Hrt.n—.hr  is  thr  limit 
ear— and  laid  her  mhornl  il ;  lust  in.  / 
drmggrd  you  imto  il  lu  I  air  I  As  rr../  Sir 
A/unfrosr  •  /Wore.  /  And  f«  I.//  her  m  ho 
■cere.  Rai  four  sc  reel  www'l  hr 
■gid.  Ns  g«u  «»■'(  Am  r  to  ail 
You'll  hr  raft  Acrr.  I'm  t/ltiJ.  I 
Mr  f.  rAis*  ■/  uou  Arc.  If,  hrr s  good 
Uf  1‘rrhnfu  trim  yum  a  rr 

•  hit  re  r ...  hurl  lu  Nrm-  York  I'll  ,fr 
yum  ml  Gloria's  »sr  timr. 

I  ram'l  seg  m  mill, oath  /mirt  mf  uhaf 
/  ml  f*.  /  rooMe'l  firm  it  thrrr  mere 
hmr,  Yeu’rr  in.  i.  glwd  tm  mr — sn 
gsod.  And  all  yam' re  had  /or  if  is 
Irouhlr.  I'm  sorry. 

f«-d  might,  Haight.  D.  C. 

“Even  if  there  were  time."  As  has 
U*n  indicated.  Jack  Remscn's  mind 
could,  on  occasion,  work  swiftly.  That 
meant  the  eleven  o'clock  train  from 
Meredith.  On  the  way  she  would  leave 
thr  self -damnatory  Inter  for  the  Island. 
Examination  of  the  blanketed  ground 
confirmed  his  reasoning.  There  were 
her  small,  dear-set  footprints,  infinitely 
pathetic  In  the  black  wildness  of  the 
night.  A*  he  well  knew  from  experi¬ 
ence.  ratching  up  with  Darey  Cole  when 
she  was  set  on  getting  somewhere  was 
a  job  f»r  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
brisker!  pede-tnan.  He  set  out  along 

•  be  road  at  a  dogtrot. 

Ills  fir-t  ston  was  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  a  felony,  punishable  by  sev¬ 
eral  year*  in  the  Federal  penitentiary. 
It  look  him  about  a  second  to  complete 
the  crime,  and.  as  be  left  the  rifled 
box  behind. 'tiny  f ragmen 
letter  to  Helen  Wood  mingled  with 
lessening  fall  of  snow  in  his  wake.  At 
the  doer  of  a  late-autumnal  cottage  he 
borrowed  a  flash.  With  thi*  he  could 
plainly  discern  the  trail  of  the  little 
feet,  blurred  but  not  obliterated  by  the 
snowfall  His  watch  indicated  n  quar- 
Ur  after  nine.  He  jogged  on  with  a 
h>rh  heart. 

On  a  long,  straight,  level  stretch  he 
let  himself  out  for  a  burst  of  speed. 
Perhaps,  from  the  summit  of  thr  hill 
in  which  it  terminated,  he  might  catch 
■  rlimpse  of  her.  for  the  moan  was  now- 
trying  its  best  to  send  a  struggling  ray 
through  the  flying  wrark  of  cloud. 
Halfway  across  he  slackened  up  and 
cast  the  light  of  the  flash  upon  the  mail. 

Hi*  heart  went  down  with  a  thud. 
There  were  no  footmarks. 

lie  turned  hack,  struggling  to  keep 
ol.  to  go  slowly,  to  mifs  no  mark 
which  a  rareful  scrutiny  might  dis-  1 
•over.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  hark  he 
picked  op  the  footmark  -  where  they-  had 
left  the  road  to  crxn-  a  little  brook  and  l 
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lake  lo  Ihe  field-.  Eased  in  his  breath¬ 
ing  Dy  the  diforcel  slowness  of  the 
search,  he  was  able  to  accelerate  hi* 
face  Halfway  up  the  open  hi’.Uidc  a 
sudden  fury  of  storm  deecettdcd  on  him. 
lie  was  Upped  in  whirling  darkne**- 
Ahead  »f  him  stretch'd  the  dead-black 
line  of  woodland.  More  by  luck  than 
direction,  he  came  upon  a  gateway,  and 
thus  «»i  foot  to  the  forest  path,  less 
difficult  to  dixem  in  such  conditions 
than  the  open  trail  of  the  meadow*. 
For  a  man  with  a  light,  that  is.  But 
when  he  thoceht  of  Darcy.  lightles*  and 
inexperienced  in  woodcraft,  with  only 
her  strength  and  her  courage  to  help 
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spirit  sickened  with  terror.  Worst  of 
all.  the  marks  in  the  snow  were  n-.w  all 
but  invisible  under  the  fr.sh  fall. 

He  blundered  desperately  onaarJ. 
shouting  her  name  into  th*  gale  a-  be 
went.  There  was  an  answering  call. 
He  threw  his  light  on  SI#  rose  fr-en 


and  the  number*  dial  follow  them 
I  louse  f*  Carden  a  a  pracocal  hdp  lo 
ihe  home  maker;  the  final  authority  on 
the  ihousamUnd-one  problem,  of  home 
budding,  furnishing,  g.idening,  units- 
tion  and  ihe  like,  wfuch  at  one  lane  ur 
another  puzzle  the  owner  of  every  house 
I  .rt  it  alio  be  a  practical  help  to  you. 

In  the  neat  us  months  you  will  be 
spending  hundreds  perhaps  thousands 
of  dollars  on  your  home.  Experts  m 
home- making  -expert#  who  know 
every  trick  of  the  thousand  trade,  that 
go  to  equip  the  graciou.  and  charming 
home— can  at  least  double  the  value 
received  from  your  pre»ent  house  ex¬ 
penditure. 

SI  IntCNled  in  llouao  &  Garden 

•  wtr  J  fiMi  im  .*•  a  •mgle  il  <Un 

Will  Save  You  $100 

Perhaps  $1,000 

Cornier,  then,  that  by  the  simple  art 
of  mailing  the  coupon  below  and  al 
your  convenience  forwarding  $1 — a 
l«y  Itaction  of  your  money  loss  on  a 
single  Jl-.hosen  chair  or  (Ward'd  set 
of  hangings  you  insure  your  having 
evpert  advwe  on  ail  your  house  and 
garden  problem*  |u«f  al  the  time  when 
you  arc  planning  your  moat  important 
expenditures  of  the  year. 

You  May  Have  These 
Six  Numbers  for  $1 

Spring  Garden  Guide  Harrh 
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JUST  for  iKr  comfort  *nd  *«fdy  and 
relief  of  it  »he  elunjc  lo  him.  with  wo 
other  or  further  thought  than  that 
where  he  was  no  harm  could  reach  her. 
But  now  that  she  waa  found.  Jack  Kent- 
•en’s  self-control  broke  under  the  reac¬ 
tion.  Ilia  arms  eked  about  her  With 
a  shock  of  sweetness,  amax.-ment.  and 
terror  she  felt  his  lip*  on  her.  and 
answered  them.  For  the  briefest  in¬ 
stant  only.  The  thought  of  Gloria 
pierced  through  «hr  rapture  of  the 
moment,  a  poisoned  dart  She  tkni.t 
herself  back  from  him.  her  hands  on 
hi*  breast. 

“(I©  away!"  she  *»l.l«d.  "You’ve  no 
right.  You  know  you’ve  no  right!" 

As  she  hod  thought  of  tiloria.  •*>  now 
he  thought  of  the  Briton  oversea,  fight¬ 
ing  for  his  country’s  existence.  "I 
know.”  he  groaned.  "Forgive  me.  I 
forgot  that  f’m  only  a  counterfeit.” 

’’You  forgot— many  things."  she  said 
slowly. 

“Forgive  me.  It  was  stronger  thou 
I.  It  wa.  base  and  di<honorahtc-an>. 
thing  you  want  to  call  it — hat  when  I 
held  vou  in  my  arms—” 

"Oh,  don't,  .he  wailed 
"Will  it  make  it  teller  or  worse  if  I 
tell  you  that  I  love  you  at  I  never  loved 
or  thought  I  could  love  any  woman?” 
“Worm!  Worse!  Infinitely  worse!” 
This  is  th-  end  of  me."  hr  said  H- 
spoke  quietly  and  in  a  flat,  even  ton*  as 
a  man  might  speak  who  knew  that  he 
wa*  giving  up  everything  In  life  worth 
having.  "Ill  not  offend  again.  But- 
after  I’d  Vi-sed  you— you  had  to  know. 
I  couldn’t  let  you  (kill  .«  anything  less 
than  it  was.  the  going  out  to  y»u  of  a 
heart  that  I  could  no  longer  control." 

’’In  dishonor.”  said  the  girl  with  a 
quiet  bitterness. 

“If  you  will  have  it  so  Now  let  us 
get  to  practical  matters.  Are  you  hurt?" 

“No.” 

“Then  you  can  follow  me  bock?”  he 
said. 

"Where?" 

"To  the  Farmhouse." 

"Ill  never  g»  back  to  the  Farm. 


Intelligent  Smokers 

don't  apologize  to  themselves 


“I  want  to  he  known  a*  a  modern 
man  and  abreast  of  a  modern  aj»e.  So 
I  keep  //—and  I  find  health,  fun, 
profit  in  business,  in  pleasure,  in  life. 

"I  smoke  intelligently, too.  I  smoke 
more  moderate  cigars— that  please  my 
palate,  yet  leave  my  efficiency  at  par! 

"I  puff  happilv,  in  fact,  my 
ROBERT  BURNS.  Never  does  he 
fuddle,  never  does  he  dull  or  blunt  m\ 
edge.  For  all  his  fragrance,  his  sheer 
smoke-satisfaction,  he  leaves  me  as  he 
finds  me—//. 

"And  he  gives  me.  too.  the  feeling 
that  I've  done  well.  For  I'm  smok¬ 
ing— as  today  we’re  working  and 
playing—  right." 


There’*  no  mystery  about  the  ROBERT 
BURNS  “rlSciency  Quality"  o(  "fine  palate 
arpeal  that  won’t  fuddle."  The  blend  and  the 
curing  explain  it.  lit  Havana  filler  give*  n 
fine  flavor.  Our  own  special  curing  give*  that 
Havana  rare  miWne**.  The  neutral  Sumatra 
wrapper  krlfi  that  miidneit. 

The  te»ult:  A  fully  satisfying,  ripe  cigar,  eavy 
and  pleasant  in  it*  effect*. 

And  a  vigar  which — moving  foiuatd  with  the 
time*-  i«  better  than  ever  today. 


Spring  Furnithing 

An  vilauMivr  ftrctft  nf  «h# 
of 

•  hnwrvf  *  ol  I  hr  *mar  shop* 

fronfen  Furnithing 

M<—  «•  mr  *•(•!»-  4 

•vvrv  luui  ol  lit.  Ur, -a  •.inn 
m«».  "•  '-imp*,-",  feonlnn. 

Small  Houtr  Number 


“You  muil  I’ve  de.troyrd  yeur  let¬ 
ter  t*>  Mrs.  Wood.  Ill  take  you  back, 
and  111  get  the  curly  morning  train." 

“I’ll  never  go  back."  said  th*  girl. 

“I*  that  yeur  last  word?" 

“Yea."  The  word  wa.  utter  cl  with 
an  air  of  finality. 

"Then  111  go  with  you  to  Meredith." 

"I  won’t  let  you  " 

"111  go.”  he  retorted  In  a  tone  which 
ended  that  discussion. 

Under  hi*  guidance  and  in  silence 
they  regained  the  main  road.  At 
Crater  Harbor  he  succeeded  in  getting 
a  team  to  take  them  the  rest  of  the  way. 
Not  until  the  end  of  the  journey  did 
l*arcy  .peak  to  him. 

“What  .hall  you  do  nuw?“ 

-I  don’t  know,  (io  somewhere,”  said 


tAOjL  no. 
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Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  ix  a 
po.  let  edition  of  ROBERT  BURNS 
himself.  Price  5c.  straight. 


TO  convince  vou  ihsl  Hew  ft  Coidm  a 
■aluabl-  In  you  i*(«m»l|y.  —  volt  give 

you  ■  •fecul  hi  . . id*  tiial  rab-rnpi-eo  U» 

SI  (yeaity  nrfncnptwa.  S3)  beyinnm*  -sb  ihe 

cutirai  MIK. 

IVve  numb*n  will  oil  you  »l  duel  io*  mo* 

waiH  In  know  about  you »  bow  and  fMdta 

iMobirau  at  the  veuy  rmt  ytm  aie  ifeadre 
tundnd.  ot  doll...  on  you.  ravlcnin* 

an-l  hoar  tumuhuvj. 


"You  must  go  back." 

"Harmony  Hollow -without  you?"  he 
said  passionately. 

"But  where  else  can  you  gw?” 

"It  doesn't  matter.  Ill  find  «*ne 
place.” 

They  stood  in  silence  until  her  train 
p-jllrd  in.  "I  shan't  see  you  again, 
.hall  ir  he  said  wretchedly. 

"You’ve  made  it  impossible.  Oh.  why 
did  you  do  itr  she  wailed  softly. 


straight 


ROB1  BURN 
Invincible  JC 
(Exadt  Size 


WITH  no  further  word  she  turned 
from  him  and  went  into  the  car 
The  porter  followed  her.  Remora 
stood,  dated  with  misery.  Forward, 
something  wa*  shunted  fr<  m  an  txpre-. 
car  with  a  heavy  cra*h.  There  wa?  a 
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thal  is  in  every  man’s  heart,  the  thrill  of  the  soil,  the 
craving  to  create,  to  see  things  grow  and  to  grow  him¬ 
self.  to  plant  and  harvest,  to  feed  and  be  fed.  to  build 
up  physical  strength  and  financial  independence,  to 
reap  the  full  reward  of  his  own  efforts,  to  breathe  deep 
of  clean  country  air,  to  watch  his  family  learning  les¬ 
sons  from  the  birds  and  flowers,  to  rest  his  eyes  and  his 
mind  with  distant  views  of  field  and  stream,  to  be¬ 
come  gloriously  tired,  ravenously  hungry  and  to  fall 
asleep  with  the  restful  noises  of  the  rural  night  mur¬ 
muring  to  him.  to  walk  upon  his  own  land,  to  rest  upon 
his  own  front  porch,  to  make  sure  the  comfort  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  his  future — this  is  the  lure  of  the  country 
home— the  joy  of  the  farm. 


science  was  lying 
Ic  her  heart.  In 
any  caw.  there 
•a*  hut  one  thing 
lor  her  She 
mutt  he  game. 

In  her  sorrow, 
her  thoughts 
turned  to  Gloria, 
the  wise,  kind 
counselor.  the 
safe  refuge.  But 
to  betray  Rrmsen 
to  Gloria  -  that 
was  impossible. 

Darcy  knew 
that  she  must 
l>rht  It  out  alone 
Sever  before  had 
•he  felt  so  alone. 

Human  nature 
being  what  it  is. 
(here  Is  nothing 
•t  range  in  the 
fact  that  Darcy, 
on  her  return  to 
New  York,  shrank 
from  meeting 


$4,000,000  of  U.  S.  Government  Money 

went  into  the  making  of  these  books  —  and  they  are 
worth  it.  No  farmer,  and  no  man  who  hopes  to  farm, 
should  be  without  them.  They  tell  every  important 
secret  of  successful  farming— and  they  cost  you  so  little 
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not  to  suspect 
Hw  was.  Be- 
who  hold  their 
to  speak,  Gloria 
on  this  phase. 


V) 


•  “iw  so.  agreed  the  girl.  “I 

*1  look  forward  to  telling  Maud." 

"Let  me  do  it  for  you.” 

“Would  you.  Gloria?  You  ore  rood! 

’hTn?  ,*hp„  *d,,£i  rrfcpn,rul|y-  "I 
ppose  III  be  'Poor  Darcy’  again  with- 


n  the  ('ompcnaatiun  of  being 
„  "W  Kiri.-  - 

-Do  you  ftrl  like  'Poor  Darcy-?" 

-Ihi  you  look  like  -Poor  Darcy'?’’ 


rTHE  girl  glanced 
X  mirror  back  of  her. 


st  the  long  studio 
...  -No.  I  don't."  »he 
replied,  and  two  dimple*  came  forward 
MiloBrml  corroborative  testimony. 
"Ihcn  whom  is  the  joke  on?” 

The  dimples  vanished  "On  me,”  said 
their  erstwhile  proprietor. 

"Don’t  be  an  imbecile!"  adjure.!  h.-r 
mentor. 

“Can’t  help  it."  returned  Darcy  dole¬ 
fully.  “I’ve  got  the  habit.” 

"Break  it.  List  to  the  voire  of  Pure 
Reason  I  that's  me).  A»  long  as  you 
were  Poor  Darcy.’  you  had  to  invent  a 
«*""  Ko  without,  didn’t  you?” 

I  Cf. 

“And  yciur  invention  was  sure  to  be  a 
regular  old  Frankenstein  monster,  an  I 
to  ciimc  back  and 
devour  you  as 
soon  as  you  were 
found  out." 

"I  can  hear  the 
clanking  of  his 
Joints  thla  min- 
ute!” 

"You  can't.  He 
isn’t  there.  If 
you  were  still 
'Poor  Darcy.’ 
there’d  !*>  no  h..pc 
for  you.  You're 
not.  You’re  some 
thing  totally  d.f 
ferent.  Half  lb* 
mm  you  mrct  are 
craay  about  you 
Maud  and  Helen 
saw  that  much  at 
our  party.  FWt 
you  believe  that 
they  didn’t!” 

"Bui  I  don't 
see  how  that’s  go 
Ing  to  help  me  to 
explain  Sir  Mont- 


••/•re  been  lost.”  she  mm  Id. 
and  ualkrd  mtralghl  to  him  arm. 


the 


,  "Why  explain- 
l-et  me  do  that. 
I’ll  Just  tell  the 
girls  the  whole 
gay  and  Joyous 
truth.” 

.“And  then 
they'll  na»  H 
and  I'll  lie  a 
laughingstock  of 
everyone  lhai 
protested  Darcy. 

o  .  .  T’"0.1  ?°,n*  lo  ,'*1  **•  lf  Hwy 

did.  nobody  d  believe  It;  nobody,  ,h.i  „. 
whos  met  you  since  you’re  tki,  Darcy 
and  not  Poor  Darcy.’  I  mean,  the’ 
won  t  want  to  believe  it  as  a  joke 
vou.  How  would  anybody  convince 
Jack  Rcm.en  for  Instance  (Darcy 
winced  and  Gloria  s  quick  sense  caught 
h  i.  thiil  you  had  to  invent  an  imaginary 
adorer  because  you  couldn't  get  a  re.) 
one.  No.  indeed?  The  evidence  Is  all 
against  It  from  Exhibit  A,  Darcy’s  eye., 
,0,.K'hl‘''«  Z.  Darcy's  -mart  little 


I'?**-  /”  •"  unattractive  girl,  your 
little  effort  of  the  imagination  would 

'  i“"!  "  P",l?r,^:  desperate.  ridiculous 
invention  with  the  laugh  on  the  in- 

ri“."  Kiri.  It's  Just 

a  ga>  little  joke.  Don't  you  see  how  i: 
works  out?  The  pretty  girl  (that's  you) 

.an  have  all  the  adorer*  she  wants,  but 
-he  prefer,  to  take  in  her  friend,  by 
inventing  one  I.  ,he  joke  on  the  girl 

"  ,  r,  f.r:pn:l,?  ^  rue...  why,"  M. 

0,0  W  t  j‘r'“’  the  Scheme  of 

V  !"  "  ,,urH'  °'  wlf-admlration 
wasn  t  1  bom  a  professor  of  log*, 
stead  of  an  artmw?" 

nl'JL  "22*  reasonable."  ronfcwl 
Darey.  But  will  Maud  and  Helen  U 
clever  enough  to  see  it?" 

“Probably  not.” 

"Then  " 

"Therefore  I  shall  point  it  out  to 
them  in  my  peculiar  style  " 

•'Thcti  that's  all  settled,"  said  the 
5?  n  ■***•  “N«*w  what  .bout 

Sir  Montrose?  The  real  Sir  Montrose. 

“Well.  »knt  about  him?" 

Suppose  he  should  come 
and  hear  about  it?" 

li.fcRLS°n«  p?raged  to  an  E"-- 

lish  nH.  I  ve  just  heard.  Bo,  wh., 
about  the  boiruy  Sir  Montro-e?" 

Darcy  flushed  faintly.  "Well, 
about  him?"  she  echoed. 

How  much  doc.  hr  know?” 

Not  very  much  Do 
ought  to  tell  him?" 

her'^T.  'hr  fhil''  **??**  ,n 

ner  conscience  a-  well  as  her  Affairs'" 

{Continued  an  page  51) 
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22,000  mile*  of  operation— average  ioau  or 
2050  pounds  is  record  of  fir<«  Smith  Form- 
Truck  sold.  He  per  too  a  mile,  exclusive 
nf  driver’s  wages,  is  average  hauling  ro»L 
15.500  now  in  use.  Twice  the  load  hauled 
me*  the  area  is  the 
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individual  battery  is 
known  to  be  right  before 
it  leaves  our  hands. 
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cried  the  actress.  “If  anyone  is  to  te!! 
him.  you're  the  one.” 

"1  suppose  so."  agreed  Darcy  dis¬ 
mally.  and  made  her  farewells  in  no  bet¬ 
ter  spirits  than  she  had  made  her  greet¬ 
ings,  albeit  one  load  was  off  her  mind. 

For  a  week  or  more  Gloria  neither 
saw  nor  heard  from  Darcy.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  she  did.  to  her  sur¬ 
prise,  encounter  the  bogus  Sir  Montrose, 
without  his  adornments  and  in  hi» 
proper  form  of  Mr.  Jacob  Remsen. 
walking  along  the  park.  She  hailed 
him  and  took  him  into  her  toxi.  Mr 
Remsen  was  not  looking  his  customary 
sunny  self.  “Hid  they  catch  you.  in 
spite  of  your  whiskers?-  she  asked. 

“No.  Case  was  compromised.  I’m 
free  again.” 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now?" 

"I’m  going  to  work." 

“Work!  Your  said  the  artms  with 
unfeigned  and  unflattering  surprise. 
"Why?  What'a  the  answer?" 

"Ambition.”  replied  Mr.  Jacob  Rem 
sen  in  a  lifeless  voice. 

“.Sounds  more  like  penal  servitude,” 
commented  Gloria.  “And  what  »  to  be 
the  scene  of  your  violent  endeavors?” 

“Oh.  I  don’t  just  know.”  he  said 
“Possibly  Rio.  Or  maybe  Lisbon." 
Jerunalem  and  ilndagairar 
And  Sorlh  and  Sanlh  Amtriktt, 
-lUoted  the  other.  “Are  you  about  to 
lievome  a  courier  for  the  peripatetic  Mr. 
Cook.  his  agency?” 
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“Got  a  chance  to  go  into  the  diplo 
malic  service,"  replied  Remsen  gloomily 

“Don’t  give  up  heart."  she  encourag'd 
him.  "Strong  young  men  likr  vou 
sometimes  survive  the  rigors  of  that 
life.  Pity  they  don’t  send  you  to  Loo- 
dun  where  your  monocle  and  your  accent 
would  be  appreciated.  By  the  way.  have 
you  teen  your  quondam  fiancro  since 
your  return?" 

’’No.”  said  Remsen.  He  winced  much 
as  Darcy  had  winced  Gloria  won¬ 
dered.  and  turned  to  other  and  lighter 
topics  which  gave  her  opportunity  to 
revolve  the  problem  of  Darry  and  Jack 
Rem«en  in  her  mind.  That  there  was  a 
problem,  she  was  now  well  assured 
She  took  it  to  luncheon  with  her  after 
dropping  the  half-subject  of  it.  and 
came  to  a  conclusion  characteristic  of 
her  philosophy  and  worthy  of  a  mathe¬ 
matician  :  that  the  figures  in  any  prob¬ 
lem  work  out  their  own  solution  if 
properly  arranged  Gloria  did  the  ar¬ 
ranging  after  luncheon.  She  telephoned  1 
Durey  to  meet  her  at  the  studio  on 
Tenth  Street  at  five.  Then  she  tele-  , 
phoned  Jack  Remsen  that  something  of 
importance  had  come  up.  and  he  must  I 
come  to  the  studio  at  five,  without  fail. 
Whether  she  herself  could  get  through 
rehearsal  and  be  home  as  early  as  that, 
■he  didn’t  know  nor  did  she  greatly  care 
Kven  though  Jack  did  reach  the  studio 
before  her.  it  wouldn’t  matter.  Per¬ 
haps  It  were  even  better  that  way.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  Gloria  Greene  was  very  deeply 
and  happily  preoccupied  with  certain 
-i flairs  of  her  moit  intimate  own.  which 
will  serve  to  eiplain  a  certain  vague 
ness  in  her  usually  accurate  schedules, 
with  consequences  unforeseen  by  her 
managerial  self.  For  one  of  Mias 
Greene’s  errands  had  been  to  send  a 
vitally  important  telegram  which  called 
for  an  answer  in  person,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  That  the  answer  in  person 
might  arrive  that  same  day  she  had 


r_j  wboae  beauty  and  in¬ 
nocence  are  her  only 
ponaeaiions  i»  ambition*  lo 
win  wealth,  luxury,  aocial 
•UCCCJi. 

Ghanea  bring*  lirr  to  thr  treat 
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Adam  Moore,  tier  lover,  *cc* 
tbi*.  lie  follow*  her.  lie  light* 
for  her.  But  can  he  win?  ^ouwill 
find  lhe*e  queatlon*  *n*were<|  in 
the  Mi  < Jure  111**4  fine  lor  wo* 
men  'I  lie  lutdie*' U  urld. 

Seven  Deadly  Sin*  i*  now  on 
the  M-rern  To  get  the  utm«i*t 
enjoyment  out  Ol  thi*  aerie*  of 
•even  live-reel  photoplay *  —  ra«  h 
nlav  evemiih Tying  one  of  the 
Srtrn  Deanly  Sio-you  *h«*uUI 
fir*t  become  familiar  with  Flor¬ 
ence  Mor*e  KiiigdeyV  thrilling 
atory  a*  it  run*  through  The 
Ladie**  World— Ju*l  10  cent*  at 
the  neare«t  new  *«tand. 
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swift  dying  chariot  of  Cupid.  th«  high- 
pewend  automobile. 

HAVING  concluded  most  aatisfoc 
torily  a  bargain  for  designs  with 
Mr.  Kirgel.  and  having  nothing  further 
to  do.  Darcy  went  to  Gloria’s  studio 
half  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time 
She  found  the  place  empty.  For  a  few 
moments  she  idled  about  examining  the 
new  pictures,  locking  casually  at  books 
and  presently  drifted  to  the  piano  seat. 
Insensibly  guided  by  memories,  her  fin¬ 
gers  wandered  into  the  delicate  harmonies 
of  the  little,  soothing,  cradle  song  which 
she  had  first  heard  in  that  spot  from 
Jack  Remsen’a  lips.  Long  ago.  it 
seemed:  so  long  ago!  Once  she  played 
it  through,  and  then  in  her  pure  and 
liquid  tones  she  crooned  it.  She  did  not 
hear  the  door  open  and  close.  But  she 
felt  a  draft  of  air  on  the  bock  of  her 
neck,  and  the  next  instant  a  man's  fig¬ 
ure  sped  through  the  gathering  dusk,  a 
man’s  strong  hands  fell  upon  her  shoul¬ 
ders.  and  a  man’s  glad  voice  cried: 
"Dearest!”  And  then,  in  an  altered  and 
horrified  tone:  “Good  Lord!” 

Darcy  turned  to  confront  Thomas 
Hannon.  She  had  seen  him  but  once,  and 
then  casually,  but  she  carried  the  clear¬ 
est  memory  of  his  vivid  eyes,  his  vita! 
personality,  his  big.  light-moving  active 
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What  makes  Fatimas  comfortable? 


Y'OITVE  probably  noticed 
that  rathcr'oily  hceviacw" 
so  common  lo  many  of  even 
the  OMMt  expensive*  cigarette*. 
That*  IxMiml  lo  e\i*t,  no  mai¬ 
ler  how  good  the  IoUccoa  if 
ihr  tobacco*  are  not  blended 
ju*4  right  to  correct  it. 

Of  course,  Midi  cigarette* 
cam  never  be  comfortable. 
Fatima*.  on  the  other  hand, 
ttrafortablr.  The  milder 


tobacco*  in  their  Turki*h 
blend  are  in  wuch  perfect  bal¬ 
ance  with  the  richer,  fuller- 
flavored  leave**  as  to  entirely 
ofT»ei  that  ~oily  heavineti*” 
which  make*  m>  many  other 
cigarette*  uncomfortable. 

With  your  first  package  of 
Fatima*  you  will  realize  how 
genuinely  comfortable  a  ciga¬ 
rette  can  In*. 


Tit* Original  f.riuli 


FATIMA 

A  Sensible  Cigarette 


Style  Book  of  Sectional  Bookcases 

[mailed  lire ) — a  help  to  home  lover* 


*2  COLLIER'S  WEEKLY 


Uarcy — his  *onp— and  ihat  charrninjr 
dear  barytone  of  which  Darcy  bar 
boasted  in  the  suppo*cd  Sir  Montro* 
Veyae!  Then  Veyzc  had  been  but  ; 
Wind  for  Harmon  all  the  time!  He  fel 
Harmon  wringinjr  hm  hand  in  welcome 
and  heard  himself  saying:  ‘‘Then  I  sup 
P**5*  it's  you  whom  I  must  congratulate  * 
-It  is."  returned  the  other,  chucklinc 
joyously.  -Though  how  on  earth  yi>i 
knew  it  I  can't  conceive.*' 

-lanH  it  evident  enough?"  *aid  Jack 
He  marched  over  to  Darcy.  She 
him  changed.  thinned,  with  linos  in  hi 
smooth  fare;  lines  of  thoughtfulness,  of 
*clf-conlrol,  of  achieved  manhood,  and 
her  heart  was  in  her  eyes  ns  they  rim 
his  and  drooped.  -And  you/'  he  *aid 
**1  wish  you  every  happiness.  I  couldn't 
wish  you  better  than  Tom  Harmon.” 

•#l*7rofr  cried  that  complimented  in* 
astounded  gentleman.  "Me?  Mis* 
Darcy?  Good  Lord,  man,  It'a  Gloria!' 

As  if  in  answer,  Gloria's  voice  cam. 
to  them  down  the  hullway:  "Darcy!" 

Two  chairs  which  foolishly  attempt,  i 
to  impede  Mr.  Thomas  Harmon's  abrupt 
and  ulhlrtir  progress  across  the  ft, ,» 


New  Owners 
Make  Unusual 

OFFER  - 


Six  Great 
Numbers  fa 
One  Dollar 


ration.  1 — 1  really  beg  your  pardon.*' 
b«  summered.  "It  was  awfully  stupid 

Darcy  held  out  her  hand,  aniline. 
"Im  Darcy  Cole.  Mr.  Harmon”  she 
“*d.  "And  I  have  a  gnat  deal  to  thank 
you  for.” 

“Me?”  uid  the  big  man  in  surprise. 
“I'd  be  clad  to  think  to,  but—" 

“But  you  don't  know  why."  the  con 
>  laded,  kindly  intent  on  putting  him  nl 
his  rase  (Darcy,  who  a  year  before 
would  have  been  on  live  coals  of  em¬ 
barrassment  before  any  strange  man!>. 
"*?“  gave  me  a  refuge  at  Harmony 
Hollow  when  I  very  much  needed  one  " 

“Oh!  So  you're  Glona'a  —  Miss 
Greene*,  little  friend.  I  hope  they  made 
you  comfortable.” 

“Didn’t  you  get  a  note  from  me  tell- 
ing  you  how  delightful  your  place  it?” 

“No.  But.  you  see.  I’ve  been  away. 
Ju*t  got  tn"  They  stood  looking  at 
each  other  for  a  moment,  the  girl  de 
mure  but  dimpling,  the  man  still  in 
some  confusion  of  spirit 


Suburban  Life  c/ 

Because  You  Live  in  the  Country 

«ilK  gorgeous  mm  by  Paul  B-anvm, ,  a  fifiSJ 

wmhh  of  lieaunhil  pictures,  and  ankle*  on  Harwlt;  u«,  'tenner  tJJfl 

every  pha*  of  country  living,  foe  only  One  »****}  }*"*{•  JU*-t  M*,  Irwvs; 

Dollar.  Th.  numb,,,  am ,  EWJSfS £fs 

“ .  *^Ca*.N-U  LA 

.  V»l  ruw.,  NO.  •b-bmnawlmaAautali.a.-,. 


Then,  en¬ 
couraged  perhaps  by  the  dimples,  per- 
haps  by  tome  aura  of  fellowship  and 
understanding  which  exhaled  from  the 
girl  Harmon  hurst  out  boyishly : 

“I've  heard  a  lot  about  you.  Mis. 
Darcy,  and  I— I  believe  you're  a— l 
good  fellow  " 

“I  am."  Darcy  assured  him  with  ah 
mute  conviction.  • 

••Well,  after  the  break  I  made  I've  tn>t 


Note  This  Progra 


Thi.  it  the  limirol  uifet  ol  the  new  nw«*n 
(lhc  I fulapeivlent- Harper's  Weekly i  to 
enable  you  eatily  to  nuke  the  a«|UBtourtr*  of 
the  gffuter  Counirytide  Magume.  Oood 
only  if  you  accept  before  April  12.  1917 
Hrcau.r  you  live  in  the  country -or  raped  to 
lire  there  wme  day  -or  go  there  now  foe  re*< 
and  v*- nation,  The  Counirytide  it  year 
mafinne. 

Every  important  problem  that  concern*  your 
com  lor?  or  enjoy  mem  n  a  country  householder 
roti  will  rmd  ditcuaard  In  The  Coumryt.de 
by  rocotfmttd  authorities  who  itand  hifhevt 
in  thru  chosen  fields. 

.Url.  number  has  Its  big  central  subject  in 
but  emy  number  (•  a  garden  number, 
a  but. ding  number,  a  house  furnishing 
number,  a  decoration  number,  a  poultry 
number,  a  motor  number  —a  country  living 
number  In  e.ery  sense.  Tlse  Countryside 
••(•ice  never  stops,  In  any  pvt  of  us  held 

Note  These  Feature* 

h|*i«e  permits  only  brief  mention  of  the 
fditorfftl ‘plana  of  the  run*  owiwrt 

km'.«try  II.  «ith  five  •Midi*  !««(«» 

!4,M  l‘;  IniNf"  lUml.l  A  I'mr*. 


to  tell  somebody  or  »«r." 

»  a—.  .  "Tell  me."  invited  (he  girt.  "Whom 
-  T>*  did  you  think  I  was  when  you  rushed 

n  *C2*  “Gloria,  of  course."* 

“Gloria!" 

TV**  | 

’*  T~\ARCY'S  brain  whirled  around  ten 
r*.,—.  *'meu  ,n  direction,  then  clicked. 


‘‘You’re  not  looking  me  In  the  face.™ 

“i—I  don *e  wMiit  to  look  you  in  the 
face.  ^  ou'rr  not  pretty  when  you  make 
a— a  catechism  of  yourself.*' 

"Darcy."  Mid  Remscn.  "there’.  I*,n 
something  riucer  about  thia  Vryxe  bust 
n,s.  from  the  start  A.  long  a.  I  could 
help  I  helped.  Didn't  I?" 

“\d  ,hr  B|r,i  very  low. 

And  I  asked  nu  questions?" 

“No.  she  said,  even  lower. 

'Hut  now  I’ve  got  to  know.  'I’ve  got 
a  right  to  know.” 

“Why?"  It  was  the  merest  whisper. 

"Because  I've  come  hack  loving  you 
more  than  when  you  left  me.  I  wouldn't 
hnvc  belie  vet  I  It  |Misslhle.  Hut  it’s  ... 
hvery  hope  and  wish  of  my  heart  is 
bound  up  In  you.  Darcy,  la  it  broken 
on  between  you  and  Montrose  Vey*e?” 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  Ilia.  The  color 
flushed  nnd  trembled  adorably  in  her 
face.  She  apoke,  clear  and  sweet  ns 
music:  "There  never  was  anything  be 
tween  me  and  Montrose  Veyae.  I—I 
made  it  all  up.  There  never  was  any. 
thing— «r  anybody— but— Just-  you." 

Ilia  arm*  dltw  her  and  float'd  around 
her,  and  wilh  hor  chiTk  aitaittM  hia  and 
hrr  1 1  pa  at  hm  car  ahe  conhm*\  M*r<n 
«»ft.  quirk  catchmir*  of  thr  hroath: 

”1  m  a  cheat  and  an  awful  little  liar 
—and  -and— and  a  forycr. !  rum.  Hut 
It  never  hurt  anybody  hut  myarlf—  and 


IUCIM*  IH 

•  •R  fosrrtid 
Ing  4ftturr«. 

M«  «flKlu 
t-r*  its  m»w 
If  ^1,  Metur 


'  ahr  faltered 

>.rW  mr  I  “About  aa  sudden  as  seem  year. 
.  *•— .*  for  me.  It’a  a  darn  aight  auddener  for 
SS2TC  I  OI,Hf*  A,r"‘t  >ou  Klad?“  he  cried, 
<v  creatf alien. 

*"23  1  1-1-1  thought  it 

i'i.,\  U I  *"  Mr  Remsen."  Mid  Darcy,  and  in 
•  .  her  bewilderment  blumlrred  on  "1  saw 

irz? t  h."*  k— k— ft— "  ahe  caught  herself  on 
4  the  brink  of  a  shameful  Iwlr.v.l 

••  'Uii  You  aaw  Jack  kiss  her.  he  Inter- 
preted  with  a  ripple  of  his  hearty  l.ugh- 
,V  "Why  not?  They  were  brought  up 

— .-.,C  together  They're  eousma,  you  know  " 
tWwO~si  "I  didn't  know."  answered  the  girl. 

Then,  recovering  herself :  "Oh.  Mr.  liar- 
“*",1.7'  "**"•  *  am  a°  glad  I  believe  you're  Just 
ie  .  flne  as  Gloria  Is— and  that's  the  most 

tww.  —  anyone  could  say." 

‘*}f.  dr*r"  «•'«*  more  gravel |. 

r-m  hi.  ,  Nohody  on  earth  is  that  Rut— well,  I 
,  -"d  aing  and—  I'lav 

>™r  mu**f  jvon't  you?  Maylw 

I  1111  down. 

Maybe,  thought  Darcy,  it  would  <(uiet 
her  down  too.  for  ahe.  loo.  want  cl  to 
shout  and  aing  and.  most  contradictorily, 
to  hide  and  cry — and  wait. 

Seating  herself  at  the  piano,  she  ran 
over  Jack  Remsen'.  song.  “It  ourht  to 
hava  B  second  part."  comment  cl  Har¬ 
mon.  “Do  you  mind  if  I  try  it?" 

So  ahe  went  over  it  again,  ami  he 
struck  in.  in  a  clear,  charming  bary¬ 
tone.  and  with  a  singularly  happy  in¬ 
spiration  of  a  tenor  part.  Over  and 
over  it  they  went,  she  suggesting,  and 
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The  Countryside  Shop 
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Send  No  Money 

now.  Just  mail 
the  yes  blank  and 
make  sure  of  this 
un usual  bargain. 


The  Independent  Corporation 


119  Wert  Fortieth  Street.  New  York 

Send  me  rhe  *u  numbers  of  The  CountrvsiJe 
ing  With  March.  I  will  wnd  SI  shortly 
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and  more 


MORE  than  one  million  copies 
of  Collier’s  .are  now  being 
published  every  week. 

This  is  important  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  world  because  a  magazine  of 
ideas,  responsible  to  an  aggressive 
editorial  policy,  naturally  gathers 
about  itself  people  of  intelligence 
and  action,  people  of  taste  and  re¬ 
sources— and  no  other  such  maga¬ 
zine  has  ever  reached  a  circulation 
of  1,000,000. 

To  accomplish  its  aims  and  main¬ 
tain  its  editorial  standards, Collier's 
must  chiefly  depend  for  its  audi¬ 
ence  upon  the  relatively  small 
group  of  the  public  who  have 
the  mental  independence  and 
alertness  to  respond  to  lively  com¬ 
ment  on  public  men  and  affairs 
and  to  the  actual  facts  of  life  as 
presented  by  those  who  see  it 
and  live  it. 

That  Collier’s  can  now  count 
among  its  readers  more  than 
1,000,000  families  of  this  sort 
is  a  result  of  years  of  effort  to 
which  every  department  of  a 
great  publishing  institution  has 
contributed. 

The  same  sales  organization  that 


has  in  thirty-eight  years  distrib¬ 
uted  more  than  75,000,000  vol¬ 
umes  of  books,  has  spread  The 
National  Weekly  from  coast  to 
coast. 

• 

The  Editorial  Department  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  Sales  Department  with 
a  magazine  of  a  quality  worthy  of 
enthusiastic  support.  To  Collier’s 
readers  the  editors  have  given 
the  best  fiction  and  special  arti¬ 
cles  that  judgment  could  choose 
and  money  could  buy.  Trying 
always  to  be  fair  without  being 
neutral,  they  have  published  hon¬ 
est  opinion,  based  on  fact,  not 
prejudice,  and  aimed  to  call  forth 
an  honest  response. 

Practically  every  phase  of  Collier’s 
expression  is  a  stimulus  to  action. 
The  aim  of  the  advertiser  also 
is  to  stimulate  action— to  impress 
the  reader  with  the  merits  of  his 
product  so  emphatically  that  action 
will  follow  desire. 

So  Collier’s  offers  the  advertiser 
an  environment  and  a  momen¬ 
tum  for  his  message  that  magnify 
its  effectiveness,  and  a  circulation 
of  1,000,000  that  reaches  the  pre¬ 
dominant  group  in  nearly  every 
American  Community. 


Collier’s 


THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


Digitized  by  Google 


Butterick  receives  3,000,000  letters  a  year. 

I  hat  means  10.000  letters  every  working 
day.  This  very  hour  a  thousand  people  are 
writing  to  Butterick. 

This  is  our  American  mail  alone  and  does 
not  take  into  account  our  vast  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence  handled  by  our  branch  establishments 
in  foreign  capitals. 

Thousands  of  letters  reach  us  each  month  from 
the  readers  of  our  three  women's  publications  - 
The  Delineator,  the  Woman's  Magazine  and  1  he 
Designer.  They  ask  advice  on  all  the  important 
problems  of  the  home.  Each  letter  receives  a  per¬ 
sonal  reply  from  one  of  the  expert  editors  in  charge 
of  the  fifty  practical  departments  of  these  magazines. 

The  confidence  of  our  readers  and  the  variety 
of  subjects  on  which  they  seek  our  help  is  im¬ 
pressive  evidence  of  the  influence  of  Butterick 
magazines  with  the  women  of  a  million  and  a 
half  American  homes. 


Butterick 

Publisher 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

of  a  remarkable 
series  of  articles 
BEGINNING 
in  the  APRIL 
METROPOLITAN 


hVtKTBUL/T  knows  that  charcoal  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  for  the  stomach.  Smith 
Brothers*  Cough  Drops  are  absolutely  pure  and 
contain  just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten  the 
stomach.  Put  a  drop  in  your  mouth  at  bedtime 
to  loosen  the  phlegm. 


Hundred*  of  thousand*  of  people  main.  ,hat  the  bratd-vi.ioned  banker 
believe  that  thi*  little  heart  shaped  broad jr.u.r*  m»reh.nt  are  two 

contrivance  known  a.  the  Ouij.  '**«"•«•  ‘H‘r 

Board  in  Spiritualiitic  circle*  tpell*  .  I  *»  not  advlie  a  young  man  to 

In  .n 

amaxing  article  in  the  April  Metro-  V"""*  m*n  lo  ,h,nk  lwi<*  before  he  4c- 
politan  HARVEY  O  HIGGINStell.  Tri-Sra?  LuZ, 

of  hia  startling  and  unexplainable  that  •proatiiation  will  before  lonr  be  a 
experience,  with  the  Ouij.  Board. 

Mr.  Higgins’ contribution  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  Spiritualism  .  Kead' 

by  prominent  writers  to  be  published  ]  Wi  J ibriWra 
in  coming  iuues  of  the  Metropolitan,  in  readme.  I  don't  recall  having  ever 

read  anything  that  didn't  do  me  am 
good.  I  wish  I  had  read  more  when  I 
waa  younger  Nowaday*,  at  breakfait. 
I  read  the  New  York  "Sqn"  and  ab*ort> 
the  foreign  new*  and  general  news 
along  with  coffee  and  roll.  On  my 
way  to  the  office  I  get  ten  minute*  of 
•porta  and  the  stage  from  the  "Morning 
Telegraph.-  and  then  1  bury  my  now 
in  the  commercial  and  financial  new*  of 
the  “Commercial."  By  the  time  1  hac* 
arrived  at  the  office.  I  know  how  the 
line  i*  holding  at  Verdun,  what  Roow- 
velt  is  doing,  who  won  at  golf,  how 
many  favorite*  flni*h*d  in  front  at 
New  Orlean*.  what  Marc  Klaw  is 
■aying  about  the  Shubert*.  what  new 
order*  the  Steel  Corporation  ha* 
booked,  the  price  of  *pot  rotton.  *pot 
wheat,  time  money  and  sterling  ex¬ 
change.  the  closing  quotations  on  the 
market  leader*,  and  just  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  copper,  pig  iron,  and  spelter 
All  of  this  wemmglv  disconnected 
knowledge  make*  a  rather  jumbled  up 
mesa.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  I  don't 


SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poujfhkeepsie 

Your  Grand pt  Knows  Ui 

Makers  of  5.  B.  Chewing  Cum  and  Lasses  Kisses 


n>ff  ftltfffmttl  o4  III*  Offal  \V#r,  Ci mm 

|h*flr  prop*ff«*r«.  will  lir  tlw  «H  th* 

WarfMitf  l«MH'rtffft  Mfm^i  I*  H|nrMaalii«. 

Milton*  ol  ffm lily  chair •  wall  iffm I  toaMBtf* 
grilling  In  iKr  rttya’try  n(  •«#*  IW  nil 

•fl«t  liir rf t  o4  walk  tfcff  «fffa4. 

AlrffffiJr  In  nwn  tot i*Mr?  thff  '»l*l  war# 
ol  Sp.r.lwalt.m  is  ntirt*  in  a  lt*.»I  <b# 

Offho«t«>i  churffhff* 


S(4rl(uah«m  draws  Ma  beltffvff**  frwwi  all 

•irala  nf  humanity  A  «urpn«ingty  Urg# 

•umt**  of  faiWAua  m*t%  anti  wumffn  Hold 
thf  faith. 


One  of  the  moat  brilliant  articles  on 
Spiritualism  will  be  from  the  pen  of 
BOOTH  TARKINGTON.  In  an 
amaring  article  this  great  writer 
will  tell  of  his  experiences  and 
faith  in  Spiritualism. 


When  You  Plant  Your  Garden 

de  M  with  the  •••urancc  that  your  garden  plan*  have  been  wisely  nude. 
Gardena  with  many  people  are  Kit-oi-miaa  affair*  and  tka  result  of  haphaiard 
impel*—-  Make  your  garden  worth  while  by  planning  for  it  beforehand. 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 


•friff*  c4  arnclff*  on  Spintu  »l**m  *n  this 

country  wSsfh  *r  bffUffvr  wall  br  the  tr>.a» 

AwibitHHift  atnl  far  reaching  <o««*lffrai*Mt 

of  tbff  ruNfffft  fffffff  atffinptffil  by  any  per* 

waJiral  *ti  America.  Ihe  iamiirgiM  wrfl 
he  open  vnind#d.  unh^iieif  and  a  ««ncere 

effort  will  lie  ma»le  •«  sift  the  true  from  the 

untrue  ami  make  lor  clear  thinking  on  the 

whole  <|we alu:n  of  Spirit uali«m. 


Annual  Ga’drn  A'omber.  i.-ud  March  l»i.  contain*  m«ny  beautiful  i  Unit  tat  ion* 
of  delightful  garden*  and  authoriuine  article*  to  help  you  »ith  the  planning  ami 
car*  of  your  own  garden.  It  contain*  among  other*  the  following  article*! 

W.  C-d—  H  K •«*«  «  Oar*  HeiV  Cwd.n.  ol  A-enca  A.  I  Varrore  M  "W 

•It  Pamaw  aiw  Ow  Aral  Bcr.sa.al  CsrAaa  ui  An  *riicto  w»g|  chtrniug  illurttll'oaa  *♦*«»•*«•♦ 

M  •«*  at  a  •*  *hff  •  »*  **  w»ka  aacimOal  imI 


S  /  •ra/.V»i»£  Awnrsi  PsU  ckam.bg  wl  turnat  ft*4  !*fc*n»1  tWm*  lllutfrat 

••  M*  a>.  a  tale  »(•*  «*>•  Metin'*'*.  .*<  *Uf  **.»W  ml  OlmttH  ■.«  I.«»*4w  ArV'4»!ffO* 

Aho  me ludrd  In  the  March  i«*u*  are  otb«  garden  article*  which  deal  with  the  vartotii 
problem*  of  the  garden  and  orchard;  these  include  practical  5Ugge*lion*  cementing 
wed*  and  planting,  sprinkling,  garden  furniture  and  pottery,  tire  planting  in  city 
freer*,  etc. 

The  principal  rheme  of  THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL,  the  building,  decoration,  and 
tare  of  the  houw  it  not  forgotten  among  the  many  garden  tubiect*  of  Ihe  March 
lumber;  tnteretting  and  attractive  hnu*e*  and  interior*  bear  ttlinrta  10  the  lim  of 
THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  to  promote  good  ta*te  and  provide  it*  reader*  with 
information  that  n  both  intemting  and  uteful. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Seven  Month*  foe  One  DolUr  (Single  eopie*.  25.  each) 
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■  Tt~-y  am  merely  croupiers  in  a  came 
wtwrrin  they  mere  aid*-  to  chalk  up  the 
1  score  hut  the  principles  of  which  they 
had  not  even  tried  to  understand. 

Of  books  I  have  not  read  much  Lately 
ftwpt  in  research,  as  my  once  depend¬ 
able  eyesight  is  beginning  to  show  the 
effect*  of  overuse,  but  if  I  were  twenty- 
one  again  I  should  read  many  books 
I  should  read  the  standard  novels  to 
get  a  good  way  of  expressing  my 
thoughts.  I  should  study  the  great 
philosopher*,  but  with  the  temper  of 
an  iconoclast.  The  study  of  philosophy 
is  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the  intellect, 
hut  must  be  undertaken  with  a  mind 
alert  to  fallacy. 

Then  there  are  books  which  present 
actualities  in  statistical  form  and  couple 
such  statistics  with  authoritative  ex- 

various  Government  reports  on  various 
subjects  that  engage  the  interest  of  the 
man  who  wishes  to  be  well  informed. 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly  “s;*  * 
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ScientificAmerican 


SERIES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ISSUES 


THE  vast  iiiiltMii.il  organizations  iM'hiud  the 
til'll  ling  men  of  Europe  tend  to  make  the 
present  war,  ultimas'll  tin-  most  destructive  in 
I  lie  world’s  history,  at  the  same  time  the  most  con¬ 
structive.  The  realist  efficiency  has  Ih-cii  de\elo|Nsl 
in  every  industrial  unit  l»y  their  men  of  science. 

The  fact  that  a  dilferent  competition  uwaits  America 
at  the  end  of  the  eonlliet.  has  already  l*-cn  realized 
l»>  many  of  our  manufacturers,  evidenced  by  the 
great  activity  in  development  of  new  industrial 
processes  nnd  the  use  of  scientific  research.  (din- 
eerniuif  this,  little  has  been  written.  |{euli/.iug  thi* 
U  k  of  information,  the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 
has  launched  u  scries  of 


Industrial  Issues 


Our  Government  waste*  thousand-  of 
dollars  printing  the**.-  report*,  which 
need  not  be  watted  if  only  our  youn>c 
mrn  would  read. 

itcadl  1  cannot  too  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  good  reading.  Six  hour*  each 
week  of  serious  reading  is  not  much. 
I  ut  it  may  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  $£<*.t)0l>-a-y«*r  executive  and  a 
JL'5  clerk  Rewd!  Learn  to  think  with 
— and  again*! — the  deep  thinker*  of 
the  world! 

All  of  the  time  while  you  have  been 
studying  and  reading  and  learning  to 
disagree  with  the  philosopher*,  when 
their  logic  fall*  foul  of  your  own  rea¬ 
soning,  you  should  be  doing  something 
that  is  productive  of  wrll-eurned  money. 

In  ine  next  invtallmrut  I  plan  to 
tell  you  what  I  would  do  to  earn  money 
if  I  were  twenty-one  again. 

Ofr.  Mil rwrll'i  ucond  article  u-ill 
appear  in  on  early  u«*r  of  ColXlCB’S.) 


Mobilizing  America 

frrnm  pm**  40 


best  railroad  transportation  in  the 
world;  yet  the  experience  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  moving  of  small  bodies  of 
.  troops,  which  our  Government  has  twice 
|  in  recent  time*  had  occasion  to  offer, 
indicates  the  absolute  ne««»»ity  for  a 
special  "get  ready"  campaign  in  this 
held  alone.  Daniel  Willard,  president 
of  the  Balt. more  *  Ohio  Railroad,  who.* 
I  standing  among  transportation  men  is 
the  very  highest,  has  this  matter  In 
charge,  and  his  is  a  third  of  these  im¬ 
portant  .ommitlee,  which  is  in  session 
a*  the*e  line*  gii  into  type. 

Another  question  of  army  orfanlu- 
lion  which  ha*  appealed  to  business  men 
l  *»  m  need  of  attention  is  the  matter 
and  method  of  purchase  of  quarter 
master's  supplies  and  <N|oipmrnt  In 
time*  past  th<-  entry  of  the  army  into 
the  market  ha*  been  often  the  signal 
for  a  ri*e  m  price*  which  no!  only  in¬ 
creased  Government  cost*  but  inflicted 
the  rise  un  householder*  a*  well.  The 
Council  of  National  Defense  la  making 
an  elaborate  study  of  this  ouestton  and 
,  cooperating  with  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  in  an  rn- 
i  deavor  to  work  out  a  plan  by  which 
Government  buying  will  in  no  wise  up- 
set  the  market 

This  talk  of  buying  methods  remind* 
me  of  one  of  the  Anest  thing.  I  have 
encountered  among  bonnes*  men  during 
thi*  whole  investigation— that  la  an 
utter  absence  of  the  Idee  that  in  any 
way  whatever  their  Government’a  ex¬ 
tremity  ia  to  be  exploited  nr  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  In  the  matter  of  war 
contracts.  From  the  next  war  there 
will  How  no  line  of  awollcn  fortune* 
tracewble  to  the  misfortune#  of  Iheir 
country. 

The  men  who  are  active  In  thi*  va*t 
program  of  industrial  and  rummer - 
!  rial  mobilitation  are  taking  that  into 
account.  They  are  going  to  see  that 
what  the  Government  buy*  it  buy* 
right.  It  ia  but  fair  to  *ay,  however, 
that  not  a  man  among  those  I  sounded 
look*  with  favor  upon  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  Government  actually  take  over 
hi*  factory  property:  thi*  i*  not  only 
te>- sum-  he  think*  it  might  prove  an 
injustice  to  stockholder*,  but  because 
he  fear*  it  would  be  a  c—tly  mistake 
to  the  Government.  All  are  perfectly 
willing  for  the  United  State*  to  take 
over  their  product  and  to  take  actual 
control  of  the  factories  them*elvr*  if 
necessary  to  get  results.  As  to  profit, 
they  ask  no  more  than  a  Government- 
computed  fair  return  upon  Investment. 

‘•What  do  you  mean  by  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  I  asked  one  of  the  greatest  of 
these  manufacturer*.  de*iring  to  get 
simething  specific. 

“Well.  I  would  expect  the  concern 
under  Government  control  to  pay  the 


guaranteed  dividend  on  the  preferred 
•Ua-k  anil  such  a  dividend  on  the  com¬ 
mon  as  it  appeared  justly  entitled  to 
on  the  ba»i*  of  invp»tn*cnt  ” 

Thi*  man  appeared  to  have  no  idea  of 
profit*  at  all;  just  a  fair  rule  of  inter¬ 
est  on  the  stocklM'liler'*  investment. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  I  »« 
ahead  for  industrial  mohiliratlon  1*  ihc 
inevitable  conflict  between  private  cii 
eigy  and  enterprise  and  the  dull  in¬ 
ertia  of  the  hureaurrarle*  al  Washing¬ 
ton.  All  thv»c  committee,  now  hove  u 
errtain  official  -unction,  which  mean* 
merely  that  the  department  head*  are 
bound  to  listen  to  their  suggestion*,  but 
not  to  act  upon  them.  The  real  danger 
i*  that  thi*  splendid  work  of  American 
business  genius  may  he  half  defeated 
through  sheer  official  or  congressional 
stupidity. 

It  i*  one  thing  to  get  the  advice  of 
experta  and  another  to  tie  guided  by  it. 
At  the  present  writing  some  of  the 
leading  electrical  engineer*  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  warning  the  Navy  Department 
ugainst  putting  an  electric  drive  into 
iU  new  dltt.OOO.OUO  battle  cruisers,  and 
ao  far  the  department  has  ntuhixirnlv 
refused  to  let  the  matter  he  rwipened. 
for  even  a  brief  congressional  investiga¬ 
tion.  Undoubtedly  the  departments  and 
Congress  have  to  tw  educated  at  well  a* 
the  manufacturer*  and  the  people. 

Finally  it  must  t«  *ecii  that  thi. 
mohiliratlon  of  our  indu*trte«*  will  in¬ 
volve  enormous  problem*  of  adminis¬ 
tration  with  which  no  one  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  service,  so  far  a*  obaervation 
or  experience  would  indicate,  i*  at  all 
competent  to  deal.  General  Goethal.  is 
probably  the  one  figure  whose  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  achievement  reveal  him  a* 
a  man  of  the  highest  capacity  on  thi* 
fide.  An  administration  that  did  not 
make  immediate  employment  of  hD  pc 
culiar  genius  with  the  first  outbreak  of 
war  would  I-  overlooking  its  greatest 
single  personal  asset.  Hut  no  man 
could  swing  the  whole  job. 

“How  could  this  vast  work  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  industries  of  Amer¬ 
ica  be  handled  in  case  of  war?"  I  in¬ 
quired  of  a  man  who  now  direct*  the 
working  energies  of  60.000  men. 

“I  would  create  a  Board  of  Control." 
he  said  after  some  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  "and  put  on  it  a  group  of  the 
biggest,  thr  outstanding  business  ex¬ 
ecutive*  of  America,  and  let  ihe  Gov 
ernment  put  it*  want*  up  to  them  and 
give  them  power  to  get  result*.  They 
would  get  them.  Thev  would  esteem  it 
an  honor;  they  would  serve  withoul 
compensation  of  any  »ort;  they  would 
see  that  the  country  got  a  square  deal, 
and  would  work  ao  fast  they  would  keep 
the  Government  sitting  up  night*  to 
find  thing*  for  them  to  do." 


In  1 1 1 Im  inovi'inenl  Scientific  American  is  hut  com¬ 
plying  with  its  well  n*cogni/cd  obligation,  \iz. :  to 
announce  lilt*  latest  developments  in  scientific, 
mechanical,  mid  imlustriul  progress  for  the  lieuclilof 
manufacturers  and  business  men. 

The  lirsl  issue  uppenred  on  February  I7tli  lust, 
emphasizing  the  association  of  science  with  American 
industries. 

The  second  issue  will  lie  published  March  17th, 
containing  a  discussion  of  the  research  facilities  of 
\mcrica,  and  showing  what  can  lie  done  when  thi* 
mini  of  science  and  the  Ilian  of  production  work  hand 
in  hand.  There*  is  no  reason  why  this  country  with 
ils  enormous  resources,  its  wealth,  and  its  educated 
public,  should  not  Ihx-oiuc  the  world’s  center  of 
applied  scie/icc. 

\rlieles  written  by  the  men  who  have  actually  con- 
durled  such  reseurcb  work,  and  publishing  for  the 
first  time  their  marvelous  discoverii's,  will  lie  found 
in  this  series. 


These  industrial  nun's  are  hut  one  proof  <>f  the 
conscientious  elTbrtsof  the  islitors  to  make  Scientific 

\mcricuii  useful,  instructive 
.”.7.1  .*  and  indispensable  to  Ameri- 

munn  a  CO,  in*.  v  cun  business  men. 
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Facts  Behind  the  News 


YOUR  newspaper  has  told  you  that  Congress  was  considering 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  providing  for  nation-wide  pro¬ 
hibition  and  for  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  women  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Union 


The  House  of 

ASTERS 


The  prohibition  measure  is  called  the  Hobson  Amend¬ 
ment;  the  Woman  Suffrage  Bill  bears  the  name  of  Susan  B.  Anthony. 
Many  people  believe  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  these 
amendments  will  be  passed.  As  an  American  citiien,  you  wish  to 
have  an  intelligent  opinion  upon  these  great  public  questions. 

You  have  doubtless  read  also  that  a  national  measure,  called  the 
Stevena-Ashurst  Price  Maintenance  Bill,  which  will  affect  practically 
all  the  producers  and  consumers  in  the  country,  has  been  proposed 
to  Congress.  It  is  obvious  at  this  critical  time,  when  the  country  is 
facing,  in  many  instances,  unprecedented  high  prices,  that  this  hill, 
if  passed,  will  be  a  revolutionary  and  unique  measure.  Do  you  know 
exactly  tfhat  this  bill  proposes  to  do?  Do  you  wish  the  congressmen 
who  represent  you  to  vote -for  or  against  it? 

Collier’s  Washington  Bureau  has  on  hand  copies  of  all  this  legis¬ 
lation.  which  it  will  be  glad  to  furnish  free  of  charge  to  any  of 
COLLIER’S  subscribers  who  will  write  to  the  bureau  asking  for  it. 
A  postal  card  containing  merely  your  address,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  bills  in  which  you  are  interested,  will  bring  you  these 
bills  in  neatly  printed  form. 

Art  You  Up  for  a  Debate  or  Speech  ? 

If  you  or*  to  take  part  in  a  debate.  ate  witli  you  in  securing  scientific  and 
or  If  you  arc  to  prepare  a  lecture,  literary  material.  The  Departments  of 
reading,  or  tow*t.  you  will  be  inUmlnl  Public  Health,  Education,  Forestry, 
to  know  that  the  Library  of  Congress  R«<lam*tK.n.  Public  Hoad*,  a*  well  a* 
in  Washington  i*  ready  to  cooperate  the  new  Children'*  Bureau,  have  pre- 
with  you  in  the  preparation  of  your  pared  Nioklela  containing  data  for  lee- 
topic.  Aa  one  of  ita  arrvice*  to  ita  ture*  about  each  of  thcae  departments, 
renders.  CoLLlUfa  ia  prepared  to  a*.i*t  In  moat  caaea  the  department  Will  lie 
them  in  getting  special  information  glad  to  lend  not  only  these  lecture  out- 
from  thia  library.  The  library  au-  linea.  but  alao  lantern  aliilra  to  illua- 
thoritira  have  prepared  a  large  min-  trale  them 

her  of  bibl logrnphira  on  auch  subjects  If  you  ore  intereated  in  gelling  thia 
aa  arbitration,  cabinet*,  capital  pun-  departmental  information,  all  >ou  hav* 
lahmrnt.  cumnioiMi  government*.  con-  to  do  ia  to  write  to  ColHar'a  Washing 
•ervalion.  and  Government  owner-hip  Ion  Bureau,  ataling  ao.  and  we  will  al 
of  railway*.  tore  mail  you  a  pamphlet  which  wil 

If  you  wiah  to  get  this  material,  contain  liata  of  the  material  to  I*  aup 
drop  a  poatal  card  or  letter  to  Collier’*  plied.  and  alao  inatruct  you  how  !• 
Waahington  Bureau,  and  you  will  re-  write  to  the  proper  Government  official* 
reive  a  printed  li*l  containing  the  aub-  The  aervic*  we  are  rendering  you  wil 
jecla  of  all  the  bibliographies  which  the  cast  you  nothing,  while  the  loan  o* 
Congressional  Library  haa  rompilrd.  outline*  and  alidea  by  the  Government 
I  All  debating  club*  ahould  have  thia  co*t  you  only  eapreaaage  both  way*, 
liat.)  From  it  you  can  select  the  We  can  alao  give  our  readera  the 
aubject  In  which  you  are  intereated  and  namea  of  prraona  who  compile  genealo 
obtain  the  bibliographies  from  the  g*ea.  write  riul.  paper*,  do  rvacarcl 
I  proper  Government  office.  The  li*t  we  work,  and  write  speeches  all  for  u 
I  -end  ia  free,  and  the  aeparate  UMivr-  reasonable  rompenaation.  The  Library 
[  raphie*  will  coat  you  only  10  rent*  each.  of  Conerr**  the  third  lari'v-l  collet' 

The  variouaGovrmmrnl  departmenta  lion  of  book*  in  the  world— offer*  aplen- 
I  in  Washington  are  prepare*!  to  cooper  did  facilitiea  1>*  ju«t  thia  kind  of  work. 
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MONEY  IN  PIGEONS  AND  SQUABS 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 
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Keeley  Treatment 

For  Liquor  and  Drug  U«n|  ^ 


Eu-o-hJlch 


NOT  only  lie*  the  aciertific  Kwby  Trail. 

aienl  rewore  tbedr-re  lor  liquor  or  di  wp. 
bw  it  iramia  mmlsl  laculueitKal  win  wim 
«OO.U»  ed r*  tire  caar.  ia  >6  yran  1W 
who  hare  taim  the  Krdey  Trralmeiil  find 
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Every  Influence  which  play  a 
upon  the  child  iarffa/.  Per- 
hapa  hooka  are  the  moat  vital 
force  of  all  -  for  good  or  ill. 
If  your  children  apend  their 
leisure  hour*  with  the 
"Junior  Claaaics."  all  their 
world  of  imagination  will  be 
peopled  with  figure*  that 
ennoble  and  inspire. 

Let  us  send  you  the  delight¬ 
ful  Fun*  booklet  describing 
them.  Simply  fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon.  Ilo  so  now. 
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Our  Offer  of  Service 

f'Jlier'M  Hd.di«9(fM  Ron* m  iru*  f in  /W  <L*  a  mntrn*  tf  g  fk 

rnjd*r*  #./  (W/irr*f  familiar  trith  the  i rwt  of  tie  SationnJ  if 

Washington.  Ali  th<  srmcet  oj  the  Rnrratt  are  tnhreig  free. 

Collier’*  W*.hin*ton  Bureau.  1121  Woodward  Buildin*.  Wa*hin*ton.  IP.  C 
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Exquisite  Excolss  Poses 


W  COLLIER'S  \\  ELK  L  Y 


What  is  your  memory  of 
your  school-day  reading? 

Remember  Virgil’s  “Aeneid”? 
Forty  lines  a  day — translated 
slowly,  painfully,  word  by  word! 
Is  that  your  memory  of  the 
“Aeneid”?  Very  probably  it  is; 
the  “Aeneid”  means  just  that  to 
thousands  of  men  and  women — 
a  task.  The  labor  of  translation 
hid  all  the  beauties  of  the  original. 

Bm — 

Do  you  realize  that  Virgil’s  “Aeneid” 
is  a  wonderfully  thrilling  and  romantic 


poem?  A  poem  which  expresses  the 
spirit  of  the  Augustan  Age  of  Rome,  its 
idea  of  Rome’s  origin,  its  conception  of 
the  ideal  in  human  character  ?  Do  you 
know  that  this  poem  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  Roman  civilization, 
even  as  an  understanding  of  Roman 
civilization  is  necessary  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  our  civilization  ?  Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  re-read  the  “Aeneid”  in  a 
beautifully  clear  English  verse  transla¬ 
tion  which  exactly  mirrors  the  Latin  ? 

You  can.  The  “Aeneid”  (thus  translated  by 
John  Drydcn)  is  one  of  the  418  complete 
works  that  constitute 

THE  HARVARD 
CLASSICS 

Dr.  Elia's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of'  Books 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot — forty  years  president  of 
Harvard — has  picked  out  of  all  the  writings 
produced  by  civilized  man  those  which,  in  his 
judgment,  give  the  clearest  and  most  unforget- 
able  idea  of  what  life  has  meant  to  men  in  all 
ages, — its  romance,  inspiration,  dignity,  passion, 
tragedy,  comedy. 

That's  what  “The  Harvard  Classics”  mean.  They 
contain  no  excerpts.  Every  work  is  complete . 

Or.  Eliot  himself  save:  "It  is  rnv  belief  that  the  faith- 

•  # 

ful  ami  cofiMilerate  reading  of  these  books  .  .  .  will  give 
any  man  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  even  if  he 
can  devote  to  them  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day." 

Think  of  it !  Fifteen  minutes  a  day  !  Don't  you  think 
you  ought  to  know  more  of  this  wonderful  series?  You 
may  do  so,  absolutely  without  cost — 

this  book  FREE  to 
all  Collier  readers 

Ihe  FREE  book  contains- 
(1)  Dr.  Eliot’s  explanation  of 
the  series,  (2)  Many  extracts 
from  the  chosen  masterpieces, 
(3)  Comments  on  them  by  great 
critics,  (4)  Many  handsome  illus¬ 
trations  from  the  books  themselves. 
In  other  words,  this  FREE  book  lias  a 
fit  tine f  value  in  itself. 
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P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.  416  W.  13th  Street.  New  York 

You  may  *end  me  the  free  Harvard  Clastic*  Book; 
no  obligation. 
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Quality  slips  the  “unlimited” sign  on  P.  A.  smokes! 


You  know  that's  right  on  the  hop-skip-jump!  For, 
you  can  open  up  on  Prince  Albert  tobacco  like  you 
hold  five  aces;  and.  smoke  a  pipe  or  makin's  cigarette 
lick-a-tee-split  without  intermission !  And.  you  close 
the  session  with  your  tongue  right  side  up;  with 
your  taste-apparatus  tuned  to  new  high-spot-delights, 
and,  your  Department  of  Satisfaction  bubbling  over 
with  smokesunshine ! 


Prince  Albert  sure  is  the  joyjenerator  because  it  has 
the  quality  that  can  pass  out  such  tobacco  happiness! 
P.  A.  is  made  to  do  that ;  made  to  give  men  more 
tobacco  enjoyment  than  they  ever  dreamed  could 
be  theirs;  made  to  let  all  men  smoke  all  they  want 
without  bite  or  parch  or  any  kind  of  a  comeback 
because  bite  and  parch  are  cut  out  by  our  exclusive 
patented  process! 


PRINCE  r;::i  ALBERT 


universal  pipe  and  malm's  cigarette  tobacco— the  quality-taste- 
sat  infection  stnndmrci!  Slip  a  new  cog  in  your  w  heel -of - 
content  I  Let  Prince  Albert'*  friendly  flavor  and  fragrance  and 
coolness  blow  into  your  amoke-spint.  Coupons  or  premium* 
have  never  been  given  a*  an  inducement  to  smoke  Prince 
Albert.  We  prefer  to  offer  smokers  quality  1 


put*  such  a  spanking-keen-edge  on  your  smokeappetite  ihai  vou 
arc  glad  when  the  next  fire  up  time  comes,  and.  you  h.*ve  a  lot 
of  fun  all-around-the-clock ;  and.  you  pal-it-up-with-P.  A.  like 
you  were  bom  and  ruised  in  the  name  little  old  hou*  !  For. 
your  tobacco  (rouble*  lair- to-ihe-urll- timbers  when  yo  j  auopt 
Prince  Albert,  which  meet*  the  favor  of  smokers  & 
civilized  nation;  men  of  all  tastes  and  all  walks  of  life  t  It  a  the 
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